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Thursday,  12th  April,  1923. 


Pkesent  : 


The  Earl  op  ONSLOW,  O.B.E.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Lord  STEACHIE,  P.C. 

Liedt.-Gen.  Sir  GEOEGE  MACDONOGH  KCB 
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Mr.  I.  G.  Gibbon,  C.B.B.,  called  and  examined. 


1.  (Chairman) : I think  you  are  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  are  in  charge  of 
the  Department  which  deals  with  extensions  of 
districts? — Yes. 

2.  Yon  have  come  here  to-day  to^  give  us  historical 
evidence  on  the  system  of  local  government  which  was 
in  force  in  this  country  before  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions Act  and  on  the  system  as  it  stands  to-day  ?_Yes. 
I have  gone  beyond  the  strict  terms  of  reference. 

3.  In  order  to  put  your  views  clearly? — Yes. 

4.  I do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  para- 
giaphs,  as  we  all  have  got  the  evidence  before  us. 
Therefore  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  asking  questions 
on  each  paragraph?— I should  like  to  explain  that  this 
evidence  was  prepared  at  a time  of  great  pressure, 
and  that  so  far  as  opinions  are  expressed,  they  are 
entirely  my  own  and  do  not  commit  the  Minister. 

Memorandum:  op  Evidence  by  Mr.  I.  G.  Gibbon, 
C.B.E.,  AN  Assistant  Secretary  op  the  Ministry 
OF  Health. 
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I. — The  Establishment  oe  Modern  Local 
Government. 

1.  Modern  local  government  is  the  product 
principally  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 
iVn  appreciation  of  its  development  is  essential  if  the 
present  position  is  to  be  understood. 

2.  The  main  streams  of  tendencies  which  appeared 
in  the  course  of  the  last  century  may  he  briefly  stated 
thus  : ■ — 

First,  as  regards  the  machinery  of  local  govern- 
ment— 

(1)  For  a time  an  effort  is  made  to  stimulate 
and  to  adapt  the  old  forms  of  govern- 
ment, such  as  the  Vestries  and  Justices, 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  new  require- 
ments ; but  this  stream  soon  dwindles 
to  a trickle  except  in  County  govern- 
ment, where  the  Justices  continue  to  be 
active  for  a long  time. 


(2)  There  is  during  the  same  time  a prolonged 

period  of  local  initiative  and  experiment 
to  meet  the  new  problems  of  locnl 
government. 

(3)  In  contrast  to  this  tendency  and,  in  the 

main,  coming  after  it,  there  develops 
the  national  regulation  of  Authorities 
and  of  functions,  and  with  it, 

(4)  A growing  tendency  to  consolidate  and  to 

simplify  Local  Authorities  and  areas,  as 
distinct  from  the  establishment  of 
special  Authorities  for  particular  duties. 
These  two  developments  constitute  the 
main  stream  of  tendency  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  century,  and  are  specially 
marked  in  the  last  three  decades  of  the 
century. 

(6)  There  is  a .steady  change  from  nominated 
to  elected  Authorities,  and  also  a 
constant  widening  of  the  local  govern- 
ment franchise,  both  as  regards  those 
who  may  elect  and  those  who  may  be 
elected. 

(6)  An  important  incident  of  this  change  is 
the  clear  separation,  for  the  first  time 
in  English  local  government,  of  adminis- 
trative from  judicial  functions. 

As  regards  the  functions  of  Local  Authorities, 
under  the  stern  pressure  of  necessity,  the  Poor 
Law,  highways  and  police  are  the  matters 
which  first  occupy  most  attention;  then,  after 
people  and  politicians  have  become  thoroughly 
frightened  by  the  epidemics  of  cholera,  comes 
sanitation ; and,  much  later,  education,  follow- 
ing on  the  extension  of  the  franchise. 

Corresponding  with  the  gro'wth  of  the  national 
regulation  of  local  government  (and  facilitated 
by  the  contraction  of  distances  through  the 
triumph  of  the  railways),  there  is  a steady, 
though  not  unbroken,  development  of  central 
control  and  supervision,  accepted,  not  without 
reluctance,  as  an  unavoidable  part  of  the  new 
system  of  local  government. 

3.  Some  brief  particulars  of  each  of  these  develop- 
ments are  stated  in  the  following  sections. 

5.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : On  paragraph  1,  the 
second  half  of  the  paragraph  we  shall  all  agree  with, 
I am  sure.  May  I ask  you  whether  you  agree  that 
while  modern  local  government  is  in  a sense  the  pro- 
duct principally  of  the  latter  part  of  the  past  century, 
the  really  determining  date  for  the  modern  form  of 
local  government  is  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act,  1836? — I do  not  think  I could  agree. 
The  Act  was  important  so  far  as  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions were  concerned,  but  it  did  not  in  fact  do  very 
much  in  the  way  of  changing  the  system  of  local 
government  of  the  country  as  a whole. 

6.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  furnishing  the 
Commission,  if  the  Commission  desires,  as  I hope  they 
may,  with  a brief  precis  of  the  position  of  local  govern- 
ment in  England,  prior  to  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act  of  1835? — Certainly,  I will.* 

7.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  before  that,  without  going 
back  to  the  Heptarchy,  or  even  taking  any  steps  in 
that  direction,  prior  to  the  Act  of  1836  you  had 
in  England  a considerable  number  of  Municipal 
Borouglis  created  by  Charter  at  different  times  and 
with  somewhat  varying  functions?  You  had  the 
authority  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  Counties  and  you  had 
certain  administrative  powers  attaching  to  Yestries, 
but,  apart  from  that,  there  was  little  development  of 
local  government  anywhere  in  the  country? — Taking 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the  19th  century, 
the  most  significant  thing  in  local  government  is  the 
large  number  of  bodies  set  up  by  Local  Acts.  In 
regard  to  the  Municipal  Corporations  before  ■ 1835, 
speaking  generally,  they  were  of  little  importance  for 
local  government. 


See  Appendix  XXVII,  page  19.3. 
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8.  The  part  of  your  statement  which  is  an  opinion 

is  of  great  interest,  and  the  part  of  your 
statement  which  is  of  fact  is  of  course  of  great  conse- 
quence. Therefore,  my  question  resolves  itself  into 
this ; you  would  be  willing  to  give  us  a brief  precis  of 
the  position  of  local  government  before  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  showing  what  the  duties  of  the 
Authorities  were,  and,  of  course  in  the  merest  outline, 
what  their  classes  of  powers  were.^ Yes.* 

9.  Will  you  be  able  to  point  out  by  certain  illustra- 
tions what  was  the  effect  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  upon  Municipal  Corporations 
generally,  if  not  wholly,  as  regards  functions,  as 
regards  the  franchise,  and  as  regards  relations  to  the 
areas  outside  and  beyond  them? — Yes. 

10.  So  that  if  possible  we  may  get  an  agreed  picture 
of  the  position  of  local  government  in  England  prior 
to  that  Act? — Yes. 

11.  And  in  the  second  place,  as  to  the  effect  of  that 
Act,  which  is  one  of  the  first  important  Acts  in  the 
last  century? — Yes.f 

12.  That  is  all  I desire  to  ask  on  paragraph  1.  I 
have  other  questions  which  follow  on,,  on  paragraph  2, 
but  1 am  only  concerned  to  secure  for  the  Commission 
a precis  of  the  position  ? — Yes,  I will  do  that. 

13.  We  can  then  follow  what  the  effect  was  of  any 
subsequent  Act  on  Municipal  Boroughs,  on  areas  ouV 
side  Alunicipal  Borouglis,  and  of  special  machinery 
which  is  gradually  set  up.'’ — Yes. 

14.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Before  1835  there  was  no 
general  Municipal  Corporation  legislation  at  all? — No. 

16.  The  Municipal  Corporations  existeu  each 
under  its  individual  Charter,  and  its  functions, 
powers,  and  franchises  depended  on  the  Charter? — 
Yes,  and  a good  deal  on  local  custom. 

16.  There  was  also  shortly  before  1835  a Report 
of  a Royal  Commission  on  the  then  Municipal  Cor- 
porations, which  possibly  would  give  us  the  informa- 
tion we  want  in  a convenient  summarised  form.  Prior 
to  1835,  and  after  1835,  there  was  a very  considerable 
amount  of  local  legislation  on  the  initiative  of  the 
localities  themselves,  forced  upon  them  by  the  prob- 
lems which  the  industrial  development  of  the  country 
was  bringing  to  the  front?  That  is  to  a large  extent 
the.  foundation  of  modern  public  health  legislation  ? — 
Yes. 

17.  Just  in  the  same  way  as  the  experiments  in 
legislation  of  the  early  Canal  Acts,  and  so  on,  were 
the  foundation  of  modern  Railway,  Canal,  and  Land 
Act  legislation? — Yes. 

18.  In  1832,  we  know.  Parliament  was  reformed 
and  put  on  a popular  franchise.  AVas  not  that  the 
beginning  of  a very  great  amount  of  new  legislation, 
of  which  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  was  one 
part? — Undoubtedly.  That  is  one  of  the  features. 
After  every  big  franchise  reform  you  get  a period  of 
activity  in  local  affairs. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : In  this  short  precis  we  have 
been  asking  for,  would  it  be  possible  to  indicate  very 
briefly  the  position  of  Municipal  Boroughs  and  Courts 
of  Quarter  Sessions  in  regard  to  their  property  avail- 
able for  public  purposes? 

(Chairman)  : You  mean  their  resources? 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Yes,  their  resources  for  public 
purposes.  In  some  towns  there  are  very  great 
estates.  We  know  that  modern  Boroughs  and  County 
Councils  have  no  resources  except  those  from  the  rates 
and  the  crumbs  which  faU  from  the  Government’s 
table. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Some  of  those  estates  are  still 
in  existence. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : I know,  and  some  are  not. 

19.  (Chairman)  : (To  the  Witness) : Can  you  deal 
with  that? — I will  make  enquiries. 

(Chairman)  : We  might  now  go  on  to  paragraph  2, 
and  take  it  in  the  same  way. 


* See  Appendix  XXVII,  page  19.3. 
t See  Appendix  XXX,  page  196. 


20.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : AVill  you  kindly  explain 
the  statement  in  the  paragraph  2 (1) ; “ For  a time  an 
effort  is  made  to  stimulate  and  to  adapt  the  old 
forms  of  government,  such  as  the  Vestries  and  Jus- 
tices, in  order  to  provide  for  the  new  requirements; 
but  this  stream  soon  dwindles  to  a trickle  except  in 
County  government,  where  the  Justices  continue  to 
be  active  for  a long  time.”  Does  that  mean  that  the 
stream  dwindled  to  a trickle  in  Muncipal  Boroughs? 
What  effort  is  made  to  stimulate  and  adapt  the  old 
forms  of  government? — The  effort  largely  was  an 
endeavour  to  use  Vestries.  So  far  as  County  govern- 
ment is  concerned  the  Justices  remain  the  Authority 
up  to  1888,  but  so  far  as  the  Vestries  were  concerned 
there  was  an  endeavour  to  adapt  them  to  meet  new 
problems.  There  was  an  endeavour  to  use  local  Jus- 
tices also,  and  they  did  interfere  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 

21.  This  exclusively  refers  to  County  government 
as  distinct  from  Municipal  government  .S’ — ^The  Muni- 
cijial  Corporations  Act,  apart  from  police,  did  very 
little  to  touch  directly  the  problems  which  were  then 
arising  in  the  new  industrial  towns;  and,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  right  throughout  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  those  problems  were  met  mainly  by  special 
provisions  in  Local  Acts. 

22.  We  are  now  dealing  with  after  1835? My 

endeavour  was  to  show  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  tlie 
big  change,  so  far  as  Municipal  Corporations  were 
concerned,  came  not  in  them  as  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions, but  either  as  special  Local  Act  bodies  or,  later, 
as  sanitary  bodies.  ’ 

23.  In  paragraph  2 (3)  you  say  “ In  contrast  to 
this  tendency  and,  in  the  main,  coining  after  it, 
there  develops  the  national  regulation  of  Authorities 
and  of  functions.”  What  exactly  do  you  mean  by 
that  in  contrast  to  the  previous  sub-paragraph  ?— The 
class  of  activity  which  I have  in  mind  under  (2)  is  that 
which  depended  upon  local  initiative  or  upon  public 
general  Acts,  which,  nevertheless,  depended  again 
upon  local  initiative,  such  as  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1848,  as  distinct  from  the  later  development,  which 
apjhed  the  powers  without  any  necessity  for  local 
initiative. 

24.  Then  you  say  in  jiaragraph  2 (4),  ” A growing 
tendency  to  consolidate  and  to  simplify  Local  Authori- 
ties and  areas,  as  distinct  from  the  establishment  of 
special  Authorities  for  particular  duties.  These  two 
developments  constitute  the  main  stream  of  tendency 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  century.”  That  is  a tend- 
ency which  is  almost  exclusively  shown  in  Counties 
as  distinguished  from  Municipal  Boroughs,  with  the 
great  exception  of  the  Poor  Law?— The  Municipal 
Boroughs  are  affected,  because,  for  instance,  special 
Local  Act  bodies  were  consolidated  with  the  Town 
Councils. 

25.  Then  paragraph  2 (5),  “ There  is  a steady 
change  from  nominated  to  elected  Authorities,  and 
also  a constant  widening  of  the  local  government 
franchise.”  I suppose  that  is  true  if  you  take  exclu- 
sively the  period  after  1835.  There  was  a great 
variety  of  the  franchise  in  Municipal  Boroughs  before 
then? — Yes,  plentiful  variety. 

26.  Whereas,  outside  those,  was  there  or  was  there 
not  uniform  franchise  in  the  Vestry? — The  Vestry  was 
nominally  a meeting  of  ratepayers,  but  in  practice  it 
fell  short  of  that.  In  a number  of  cases  they 
developed  Select  Vestries,  sometimes  with  statutory 
authority  and  sometimes  without. 

27.  And  apart  from  the  varying  franchi.se  of  the 
1835  Boroughs,  there  was  no  popular  election  ? — Ex- 
cept in  a few  of  the  Boroughs  which  were  on  a popular 
basis. 

28.  Some  of  them,  Preston  and  various  other  places, 
were  very  wide  indeed.  Then  when  you  come  to 
paragraph  2 (6),  have  you  any  pointing  date  which 

you  would  like  to  put  against  that  sub-paragraph  ? 

It  is  a gradual  process,  hut  the  most  significant  date 
from  that  point  of  view  is  the  Act  of  1888. 
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29.  Which,  of  course,  almost  completely  severed  the 
two  functions  of  administratio'n  and  justice  in  Co<unty 
areas.''— Yes. 

30.  Were  they  not  severed  in  Borough  ai’eas  from 
the  Act  of  1835  .P — No,  I do  not  think  so.  The  Act  of 
1835  did  little  so  far  as  local  government  administra- 
tion was  concerned,  and  the  powers  still  remained  to 
a degree  with  the  Justices,  sometimes  in  an  orthodox 
fashion  and  sometimes  in  an  unorthodox  fashion. 
The  fact  remains  even  to-day  that  in  local  government 
the  Justices  have  a considerable  amount  of  power. 

31.  In  the  case  of  Counties  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Act  of  1888  is  the  great  milestone  on  tliis  matter.? — 
Yes. 

32.  Because  it  disestablishes  the  Justices  to-  a large 
degree  as  administrators;  but,  as  regards  Boroughs, 
when  we  come  down  to  the  period  of  the  seventies,  we 
find  that  most  of  the  administrative  powers  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Town  Councils,  as  they  are  to-day? — Yes. 

33.  And  the  Magistrates  are  confined  to-  subordinate 
functions  ? — Yes. 

34.  When  did  that  happen  in  Boroughs? — 1835  is 
a significant  date,  as  it  established  the  Municipal 
Corporations  on  a more  definite  basis.  It  was  only 
after  the  passing  of  the  Acts  of  1848,  1858,  and  1866 
that  a Municipal  Corporation  became  definitely  a 
Sanitary  Autliority,  and,  in  proportio-n  as  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporation  became  a definite  Sanitary 
Authority,  so  the  powers  of  Justices  or  other  bodies 
became  less  and  less. 

35.  After  1835,  each  successive  Act  of  Parliament 
concerned  with  the  administrative  matters  within 
Boroughs  gives  no-  fresh  powers  to-  Justices,  but  gives 
them  exclusively  to  the  Town  Co-uncil  or  to-  some  other 
body,  like  the  Improvement  Commissioners,  which  is 
ultimately  absorbed  by  the  Town  Council? — I agree 
with  that  as  a general  statement.  But,  in  giving  the 
power  to  the  Local  Authority,  whether  Municipal 
Borough  or  other  Authority,  it  was  provided  that 
certain  things,  such  as  dealing  with  nuisances,  should 
be  done  only  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Justices. 

36.  That  is  on  the  ground  that  the  judicial  element 
is  supposed  to  come  in  ? — I think  that  is  the  ostensible 
ground. 

37.  That  was  the  rationale  of  it? — Partly. 

38.  This  change  is  one  which  goes  on  aU  over  the 
country.  In  Boroughs  it  is  gradual,  inasmuch  as  yo-u 
sever  the  two  in  1836;  in  the  Counties  it  is  very 
largely  sudden  by  the  Act  of  1888,  and  has  been  going 
on  all  the  way  down  from  1835.? — ^Yes. 

39.  If  you  thought  it  well  to  put  that  in  a little 
pointer  much  shorter  than  my  question,  at  the  side,  it 
would  give  the  illustration.  It  is  a fact  that  no  new 
administrative  duties  have  been  given  to  Justices  in 
any  Borough  since  1835  or  in  any  County  since  1888? 
— I agree,  broadly,  if  you  add  the  word  “ directly.” 
Take  the  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892;  Justices  are 
brought  in  as  the  appellate  body. 

40.  The  argument  would  be  that  as  an  appellate 
body  it  is  looked  upon  as  a judicial  or  quasi-judioial 
matter? — Yes. 

41.  In  this  historical  precis,  is  there  any  change  in 
the  relations  of  the  Boroughs  and  Counties  which  took 
place  either  by  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  or  by 
any  other  Act  between  that  and  1888? — Speaking  off- 
hand— and  I should  like  some  time  to  consider  it — - 
nothing  of  any  radical  importance. 

42.  We  are  dealing  with  a period  from  1835,  or 
1832  if  you  like,  down  to  the  present  day.  "With 
regard  both  to  Boroughs  and  to  Counties,  it  is  the 
fact  that  highways,  police,  and  Poor  Law  are  the  first 
matters  which  demanded  attention? — Certainly,  to  re- 
ceive attention. 

43.  Prior  to  public  health? — Yes. 

44.  The  road  on  which  you  walked,  and  the  police- 
men, came  prior,  historically,  to  the  suggestion  that 
drains  might  be  provided? — Yes. 


45.  And  that  applies  both  inside  and  outside  towns? 
— Yes. 

46.  Was  that  the  case  before  1835,  speaking  gener- 
ally?—Yes. 

47.  In  Municipal  Boroughs  to  an  equal  extent? — 
Yes.  I am  afraid  they  did  very  little  in  the  way  of 
sanitation  before  1835,  speaking  generally. 

48.  Some  famous  old  Corporation  with  a Charter, 
when  it  was  dealing  with  its  own  work,  >would  be 
thinking  mainly  of  the  police  and  the  thoroughfares 
rather  than  of  the  iiublic  health? — As  a matter  of 
fact  in  a good  many  oases  they  did  very  little,  even 
as  regards  the  police  or  even  the  roads. 

49.  According  to  modern  standards? — Yes. 

50.  That  would  be  equally  true  of  Courts  of  Quarter 
Sessions? — Less  so  of  them,  because  they  had  a kind 
of  general  jurisdiction  g-ver  the  whole  business,  and 
they  were  intimately  concerned  with  the  police  though 
the  police  were  parish  police. 

61.  Both  in  ancient  Municipal  Boroughs  and  in 
Coui-ts  of  Quarter  Sessions  it  was  the  police  and  high- 
ways that  got  attention  before  public  health? — 
Certainly. 

52.  Then  you  associate  the  development  of  public 
health  interest  with  the  cholera  epidemic? — Yes. 

53.  And,  later  on,  education.  You  then  go  on  to 
say,  “ Corresponding  w'ith  the  grow'th  of  the  national 
regulation  of  local  government  (and  facilitated  by 
the  contraction  of  distances;  through  the  triumph  of 
the  raihva-ys),  there  is  a steady,  though  not  unbroken, 
development  of  central  control  and  supervision.” 
You  are  going  to  develop  that  in  detail  later.  Have 
you  any  dates  which  would  indicate  there  the  steps 
by  which  central  control  and  regulation  were  devel- 
opied? — Yes.  The  three  crucial  dates  are  the  Poor 
Law  Act  of  1834,  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848, 
which,  however,  was  only  a temporary  development 
for  central  control,  and,  the  most  crucial  date  of  all, 
1871,  when  the  Local  Government  Board  was  estab- 
lished. 

54.  I have  forgotten  what  Government  Department 
or  fragment  of  a Government  Department  was  in- 
terested in  local  government  before  1871 .? — The  two 
main  Departments  -were  the  Home  Office  and  the 
Privy  Council. 

55.  And  the  Poor  Law? — There  was  a separate 
Poor  Law  Board. 

56.  (Ghairman) : 1 should  like  to  ask  you  one 

question  on  paragraph  2 (1).  You  say  the  old  forms 
of  government  were  stimulated  to  provide  for  new 
requirements,  and  you  mention  among  those  old  forms 
of  government  the  Vestries  and  the  local  Justices.  I 
think,  in  examination  by  Sir  Ryland  Adkins,  you  said 
that  you  were  referring  mainly  to  the  Municipal 
Horoughs? — No;  I refer  in  particular  to  Vestries  and 
also  to  endeavours'  to  use  the  Justices. 

57.  Do  I understand  that  the  Vestries  and  Justices 
you  refer  to  were  in  Boroughs? — No,  in  the  country 
generally. 

58.  Will  you  explain  that,  because  I understood 
that,  prior  to  1835,  the  administration  ivas  in  the 
hancls  of  Quarter  Sessions? — For  the  Counties,  but 
the  Vestries  in  name  had  large  powers,  too. 

59.  MTiat  kind  of  powers? — They  had  powers,  for 
instance,  with  regard  to  roads.  The  roads  were  a 
parish  liability. 

60.  M^hat  is  the  difference  between  the  Vestries  and 
Quarter  Sessions? — The  Vestry  is  for  a parish.  It  is 
the  equivalent  of  the  present  Parish  Meeting  or 
Parish  Council  for  a rural  parish. 

61.  {Mr.  T-urton)  : The  parish  were  I’espousible  for 
the  upkeep  of  roads? — ^Yes,  they  were  a parish  liability 
until  quite  lately. 

62.  (Chairman) : The  local  Justices  in  those  days 
performed  the  functions  of  a County  Council? — Yes. 

63.  And  the  Vestries  performed  the  function  of 
District  Councils  and  Parish  Councils? — In  fact,  they 
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did  not.  There  was  a large  amount  of  power  in 
name;  but,  outside  the  Boroughs,  the  great  local 
governm‘ent  power  was  the  Justices. 

64.  It  was  an  attempt  to  stimulate  and  adapt  the 
Vestry  to  the  new  requirements  of  what  is  at  the 
present  moment  the  District  Councils.!’ — The  Vestry 
and  the  Justices. 

65.  The  Vestry  performed  the  local  functiojis  and 
the  Justices  the  major  or  County  functions? — Yes; 
but,  as  regards  the  Vestry,  the  parochial  officers 
were  the  important  persons. 

66.  That  is  as  regards  County  areas.  The  Boroughs 
had  their  own  Corporations.  Did  any  other  Authority 
function  in  the  Borough  at  the  same  time? — Yes.  In 
a Borough  you  might  have  a Local  Act  body,  a special 
body  dealing  with  paving,  lighting,  watching, 
cleansing. 

67.  A special  body  under  a Local  Act? — Yes. 

68.  But  the  local  Justices  would  not  act  separately 
from  the  Corporation? — They  did  to  a certain  extent, 
but  not  so  much  after  1835.  There  are  instances 
where  Justices  ordered  roads  to  be  cleansed  in 
Boroughs. 

69.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Municipal  Corpo- 
ration?— They  did  not  think  it  was  their  business  at 
all. 

70.  The  idea  has  been  put  forward  that,  before  1836, 
the  function  of  the  Corporation  was  mainly  that  of 
trustees  of  the  municipal  property  rather  than 
administrators  of  local  affairs.  What  do  you  think  of 
that? — You  have  the  famous  case  of  Cambridge,  where 
the  Members  of  the  Corporation,  when  taken  to  task 
by  the  Commissioners  because  they  spent  their  local 
funds  in  dinners  and  other  things  for  themselves,  said 
it  was  their  money  and  it  was  for  them  to  use  it  as 
they  chose.  Historically,  there  was  a great  deal  to  be 
said  for  that  contention. 

71.  (Sir  Hyland  Adhins)  : That  was  not  confined  to 
Cambridge? — Oh,  no. 

72.  Most  of  us  are  paying  rates  now  which  would 
not  have  had  to  be  paid  if  our  predecessore  had  not 
spent  money  on  themselves? — That  point  of  view  is 
rather  overdone. 

73.  (Chairman):  Then  coming  to  paragraph  2 (2), 
you  say,  “ There  is  during  the  same  time  a prolonged 
period  of  local  initiative  and  experiment  to  meet  the 
new  problems  of  local  government.”  I take  it  that 
means  by  way  of  Local  Acts? — Yes,  but  even  public 
general  Acte  depended  upon  local  initiative  for  action, 
for  adoption  or  application  in  the  locality. 

74.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : There  is  one  question  I have  to  ask 
with  reference  to  paragraph  2 (!)•  Is  it  possible  to 
say  by  what  class  or  nature  of  bodies  the  effort  is 
made?  Is  that  an  effort  of  Parliament? — Yes. 

75.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Just  one  minor  point  as  to 
the  functione  of  Justices.  In  recent  years,  I think  the 
Justices  have  had  powers  given  to  them  to  license 
places  for  music  and  dancing  ? — Yes. 

76.  That  is  under  the  Public  Health  Acts  Amend- 
ment Act,  1890? — Yes. 

77.  Also  powers  to  license  places  for  the  exhibition 
of  cinema  shows? — Yes. 

78.  Now  with  regard  to  this  general  statement  in 
paragraph  2 (2),  firet,  if  I may  go  back  to  the  183-5 
period,  the  ancient  Corporations  existed  in  very  few 
of  the  present  Municipal  Boroughs  ? — I should  not  like 
to  say  a small  proportion.  There  were  a large  number 
of  Boroughs  in  1830. 

79.  And  in  those  Boroughs,  where  they  did  exist,  the 
Corporations  as  a rule  had  no  public  health  functions 
at  all? — No. 

80.  No  powers  and  no  duties? — No,  as  a general 
rule. 

81.  As  a rule,  the  Corporation  consisted  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  C-ouncil  and  the  Mayor,  and  so  forth. 
Those  were  the  persons  who  were  incorporated  ? — They 


differed  very  much ; in  some  oases  by  the  Charter ; in 
other  cases  by  enstom.  The  body  often  became  really 
a self-electing  body. 

82.  I am  not  speaking  of  the  method  of  election,  bnt 
of  the  Corporation.  At  the  present  time  in  the  City 
of  London  there  is  an  incoaporation  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Aldei’men  and  Council,  but  in  an  ordinary 
Municipal  Borough  the  incorporation  is  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  inhabitants? — Of  the  burgesses. 

83.  And  the  Town  Council  are  merely  a governing 
body? — Not  in  all  cases. 

84.  I am  speaking  now  of  the  present  time,  just  in 
order  to  draw  the  distinction? — Quite. 

85.  But  in  the  old  Chai-ters  very  often,  if  not  in 
every  case,  the  Corpoa-ation  consisted  of  the  Mayor, 
the  aldermen  and  the  membei’s  of  the  Connoil,  if  there 
was  a Council  ? — In  a number  of  cases,  yes. 

86.  And  they  were  the  persons  in  that  incorporation 
who  owned  all  the  property  and  possessed  all  the 
powers,  which  did  not  include  public  health  powers. 
In  many  cases  they  had  duties  in  the  way  of  adminis- 
tering charities.!’ — Yes. 

87.  They  had  in  many  oases  substantial  property  to 
administer.  They  had  no  rating  powers  as  a rule? — 
Not  as  they  have  to-day. 

88.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  country  districts  a* 
that  time,  there  were  these  Vestries  which  were  the 
Parish  Authority? — Yes. 

89.  The  parish  was  an  important  unit  at  that  time? 
— Yes. 

90.  And  one  of  the  important  duties  of  the  persons 
appointed  by  the  Vestry  was  to  levy  a rate  for  Pool- 
Law  purposes  under  the  statute  of  Elizabeth.  The 
Justices  in  the  County — I do  not  know  whether  they 
had  any  rating  power? — They  did  rate  in  fact. 

91.  Probably  illegally? — No;  they  had  powers. 

92.  "VVe  must  distinguish,  must  we  not,  between 
the  powers  of  the  J ustioes  which  rela-ted  to  the  whole 
County  and  the  powers  of  the  V'estries  which  related 
only  to  the  parishes? — Yes. 

93.  With  respect  to  both  these  bodies,  their  powers 
were  very  much  more  limited  -than  the  powers  of  such 
modern  bodies  as  County  Councils  and  District  Coun- 
cils?— There  is  no  comparison. 

94.  Now  to  go  back  to  the  Boroughs,  you  say  that 
the  stern  pressure  of  necessity,  epidemics  of  cholera 
and  so  on,  brought  about  certain  changes.  Now  many 
of  the  Boroughs  had  initiated  what  we  call  public 
health  legislation  prior  to  1835  by  means  of  Local 
Acts  of  Parliament? — Yes. 

95.  And  the  necessity  for  that  legislation  had  been 
impressed  upon  the  Local  Authorities,  and  they  moved 
Parliament  or,  at  any  rate,  local  bodies  of  some  kind 
moved  Parliament? — The  cream  of  them  did  that. 
Mo.st  of  them  did  nothing. 

96.  But  the  Boroughs  led  the  way  in  that  kind  of 
legislation  in  the  fashion  you  have  been  describing 
to  us.  But  there  was  not  the  necessity  for  that  legi.s- 
lation  to  the  same  extent  of  course  in  the  country 
di.stricts,  because  the  industrial  develo|nnent  had  not 
taken  place  there? — Well,  a good  number  of  places 
which  technically  were  rui'al  were  hugely  urban  in 
character. 

97.  I purposely  used  the  words  “counti-y  di.strict.‘  ” 
in  order  to  confine  my  question  to  places  which  are 
really  country.  I am  not  now  on  the  technical  dis- 
tinction ? — Quite. 

98.  After  18-35,  after  the  Corporation  had  been  put 
on  a modern  basis,  and,  of  course,  a considerable 
number  of  towns  had  been  added  to  the  list  of  those 
which  were  incorporated  by  the  .Act,  still  those 
Corporations  had  very  limited  powers? — Yes. 

99.  The  most  important  power  they  had  probably 
was  the  power  to  make  byelaws  for  good  rule  and 
government.!’— I do  not  think  it  amounted  to  very 
much  in  practice. 

ino.  At  any  rate  it  was  an  important  power  in  some 
cases? — Yes. 
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101.  Theu  they  had  the  power  of  appointing  con- 
stables ? — Yes. 

102.  But  they  had  no  power  then,  and  they  have  no 
power  now,  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  police. 
That  resides  in  the  Justices  and  always  did? — Yes. 

103.  A policeman  appointed  becomes  a statutory 
officer  with  statutory  duties,  and  he  is  not  directed 
by  the  Watch  Committee? — Quite. 

104.  As  the  necessity  of  health  legislation  became 
more  pronounced,  in'  many  cases  the  functions  of  the 
specially  appointed  Authorities  which  had  been  set  up 
in  Boroughs  for  these  purposes  were  taken  over  by 
the  Corporations  prior  to  general  legislation? — Yes. 
What  came  to  be  known  as  the  Improvement  Com- 
missioners were  absorbed  by  Municipal  Corporations 
before  general  legislation  to  that  effect. 

105.  {Sir  liylcmd  Adkins)  : Because  the  previous 
legislation  allowed  of  that  being  done? — It  was  done 
■by  arrangement  too. 

106.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : My  point  is  that  at  this 
time  when  there  was  no  public  health  legislation  the 
locality  had  to  help  itself? — Yes. 

107.  And  in  many  oases  the  towns  did  help  them- 
selves, either  by  getting  further  powers  given  to  the 
Local  Authorities  which  had  been  set  up,  or  by  taking 
over  those  Local  Authorities  into  the  hands  of  the 
Corporation,  and  we  may  take  it  that  as  time  went 
on  the  necessity  for  that  sort  of  thing  increased  with 
the  growth  of  urban  population  in  the  country? — Yes. 

108.  It  is  common  knowedge,  I think,  that  there 
has  been  in  the  period  under  review  a very  large 
increase  o7  urban  population,  and  the  proportion  of 
urban  population  as  distinct  from  rural  in  the 
country  is  very  much  greater  than  it  used  to  be;  and 
that  growth  would  give  the  necessity  for  an  extension 
of  public  health  measures  to  additional  areas? — 
Quite. 

109.  And  that  has  been  reflected  in  legislation  and 
in  the  action  of  Local  Authorities? — Certainly. 

110.  You  say  highways  and  police  were  the  matters 
which  fii’fit  occupied  attention.  Policing  was  a 
function  given  to  Local  Authorities  in  a sense  by 
Parliament  in  1835? — ^To  Municipal  Corporations. 

111.  And  subsequently  to  Justices  and  Counties  by 
what  Act? — The  Act  of  1866.  There  was  an  optional 
Act  in  1839. 

112.  But  they  could  not  do  things  which  Parliament 
had  not  intrusted  to  them? — No. 

113.  They  had  to  ask  for  powers  and  did  so  in 
many  cases? — Yes. 

114.  {Col.  Williams) : With  reference  to  paragraph 
2 (2),  do  you  agi'oe  that  most  of  the  legislation  which 
has  eventually  taken  place  has  arisen  from  local 
initiative  in  the  first  place? — It  has  been  divided, 
but,  undoubtedly,  a large  amount  of  legislation  has 
atarted  with  Local  Acts. 

116.  Practically  all  the  earlier  attempts  were 
locally  initiated? — The  earliest  of  all,  but  of  course 
the  Act  of  1848  went  rather  beyond  Local  Acts. 

116.  I am  talking  of  prior  to  that.? — Prior  to  that, 
certainly. 

117.  It  practically  all  arose  from  local  initiative? — 
Yes,  so  far  as  sanitary  administration  was  concerned. 

118.  Then  Parliament  having  seen  numbers  of 
Authorities  demanding  Local  Acts  thought  there  was 
a case  for  applying  it  generally? — Partly  that,  and 
because  the  evils  became  so  manifest  too. 

119.  In  later  periods,  since  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1894.  when  minor  Local  Authorities  were  foiuned, 
legislation  has  arisen  from  local  initiative  even  since 
that  date? — Not  in  the  case  of  the  minor  authorities 
but  in  the  case  of  the  major  authorities. 

120.  I suggest  that  a good  deal  has  arisen  from  the 
minor  authorities? — Not  by  way  of  Local  Act,  but 
by  their  suggestion,  certainly. 

121.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : In  the  Boroughs  before 
1835,  were  there  not  Vestries  with  certain  powers  in 
Boroughs  analogous  in  some  particulars  to  what  the 
Vestries  were  in  County  areas? — Yes,  there  were. 


122.  (Chairman) : Do  I understand  that  the 

Vestries  in  the  Boroughs  and  in  the  Vestries  in  the 
Counties  had  the  same  powers? — Yes,  broadly. 

123.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  Vestry  in  the  Borough 
might  be  one  for  the  whole  Borough.  It  would  be  a 
Vestry  for  the  parish  in  the  Borough? — Yes. 

124.  And  there  might  be  several  parishes  in  al 
borough? — Yes. 

125.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) ; In  Municipal  Boroughs 
there  is  a Borough  Authority  which  may  be  of  a kind 
described  by  my  friend,  and  there  were  in  addition 
to  that,  originally.  Vestries  for  every  parish,  which 
in  some  cases  were  confined  to  the  old  parish;  and  the 
powers  of  a Vestry  are  ah  initio  identical,  whether 
they  wei'e  in  a County  area  or  in  a Borough  area? — 
Yes,  that  is  the  general  position. 

126.  The  Vestry  is  not  a peculiar  phenomenon  in 
Counties? — No. 

127.  (Chairman) : A Vestry  really  is  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  parish  who  meet  in  the  Vestry  for  want 
of  a better  place? — Yes.  The  Vestry  was  a common 
Parish  Authority  right  throughout  the  country. 

128.  That  is  the  origin  of  it? — ^Yes. 

129.  It  grew  into  what  might  be  described  as  the 
Council  of  the  Parish — I will  not  use  the  words 
“ Parish  Council  ” — and  it  existed  exactly  the  same 
in  rural  parishes  as  in  urban  parishes? — In  name  it 
did. 

130.  You  have  traced  the  functions  of  the  Local 
Authorities — Poor  Law,  highways,  police — and  then 
comes  sanitation.  Would  you  agree  that  the  reasons 
that  sanitation  was  taken  up  somewhat  strongly  in 
the  last  century  were  two : one  was  that  the  popula- 
tion had  become  thick  and  therefore  drainage  was 
more  necessary;  and,  secondly,  people  began  to  know  ■ 
something  about  it,  when  before  they  had  been 
ignorant? — Yes.  I think  for  instance” that  the  first 
general  application  of  water  closets  in  this  country 
dates  from  the  ’fifties.  It  is  quite  a recent  matter. 

131.  Instances  of  quarantine  were  known,  I think? 
—Yes. 

132.  (Col.  Williams) : Taking  later  periods,  after 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  do  you  find  growing 
interest  taken  by  all  the  minor  authorities  in  their 
work? — Yes,  most  certainly  so. 

133.  The  Minister  of  Health  has  power  to  confer 
upon  those  authorities,  on  application,  certain  powers 
which  are  not  generally  applicable? — Yes. 

134.  I think  the  Department  of  recent  years  has 
been  a good  deal  more  liberal  in  its  interpretation? — 
The  general  attitude  now  is  to  grant  those  powers 
liberally. 

135.  There  was  a period  not  many  years  ago  when 
it  wa.s  difficult  to  get  them? — More  so  than  now. 

136.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : Have  you  any  cases  in 
mind  of  peremptory  sanitary  action  in  the  ancient 
Boroughs  ? — There  were  orders  issued  from  the  centre. 

137.  Prom  London? — Yes,  and  drastic  action  taken 
in  some  cases  by  local  Justices  on  their  own  initiative. 
You  get  the  case  of  Lord  Burleigh  dealing  with 
nuisances  from  pigs  in  Westminster. 

138.  There  were  spasmodic  efforts  at  sanitary 
action  where  a grievance  became  acute? — Certainly. 

139.  (Chairman) : I remember  a case  in  Shrewsbury 
where  the  Town  Council  forbade  the  entrance  of  any- 
body into  the  town  coming  from  London  till  they 
had  lived  on  the  outskirts  for  three  da.ys.  That  was 
in  the  case  of  the  plague? — Broadly  speaking,  before 
the  nineteenth  century  there  was  a notion  at  the  back 
of  the  heads  of  local  bodies  that  they  had  independent 
powers  and  were  not  dependent  solely  on  Parliament 
for  the  authority  which  they  exercised.  The  notion  of 
powers  being  derived  solely  from  Parliament  dates, 
I think,  from  the  nineteenth  century. 

140.  (Sir  Byland  .Adkins) : Is  it  not  a fact  that, 
historically,  there  is  some  unbroken  continuity  of 
self-government  really  from  Saxon  times  at  least  till 
now;  that  is  to  say,  in  every  parish  there  is  a tradi- 
tion— I do  not  mean  a conscious  tradition — but  there 
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is  continued  action  by  the  inhabitants  to  have  things 
done  which  they  think  right,  and  that  is  strongest 
of  all  in  the  oldest  municipalities,  such  as  London  and 
York.  There  is  and  has,  I think,  been  very  much  in 
this  country,  a definite  instinct  and  belief  that  there 
is  a power  of  local  self-government  apart  from  any- 
thing ivhich  Parhament  may  direct  and  put  into  a 
statute? — The  question  of  the  continuity  of  local 
government  is  a very  controversial  question. 

141.  That  means  that  it  is  not  definitely  settled 
one  way  or  the  other? — Quite. 

142.  (Chairman) : Would  you  say  that  continuity 
of  local  government  is  based  on  the  manor,  originally  ? 
— No,  I should  not  like  to  say  that.  The  truth  is 
that  the  history  of  local  government  before  the  17th 
century  has  yet  to  be  written.  We  only  know  it  in 
fragments.  What  did  happen  was,  that  you  had  the 
manorial  system  in  the  main  till  well  on,  and, 
gradually,  it  became  superseded  by  the  Vestry  system 
and  the  Borough  system,  with  the  power  of  the  Jus- 
tices gradually  increasing.  I think  the  first  appoint- 
ment of  Justices  was  at  the  time  of  Richard  I,  but 
for  practical  purposes  they  start  from  the  time  of 
Edward  HI.  The  absence  of  any  local  government 
body  compelled  the  Central  Department  to  depend 
more  and  more  upon  the  Justices,  and  the  significant 
fact  is  the  gradually  increasing  power  of  the  Justices 
and  the  tendency  on  everybody’s  part  when  a job 
was  to  be  done  to  put  it  on  the  back  of  the  Justices. 

143.  The  point  Sir  Ryland  was  making,  I think, 
was  this,  that  there  is  an  inherent  tradition  that  a 
power  of  local  self-government  exists  which  is  not 
derived  from  Act  of  Parliament.  The  power  of  the 
Justices  is  derived  from  the  Act  of  Edward  III,  I 
think? — As  a matter  of  fact  the  Justices  in  Quarter 
Sessions  exercised  what  w'ere  independent  legis- 
lative powers. 

144.  The  Justices  owed  their  existence  to  an  Act 
of  Parliament  .P — Not  their  existence,  but  many  of 
their  powers. 

146.  But  Sir  Ryland’s  point  is  that  there  is  another 
power  existing  which  is  not  derived  from  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  I suggest  that  that  is  derived  from 
the  manorial  Courts? — That  is  an  important  factor. 

146.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : Do  you  agree  with  this 
very  sketchj'  outline,  that  the  original  village  com- 
munity, at  any  rate  of  the  Saxon  invaders  and*  the 
Danish  invaders,  did  in  practice  have  certain  vague 
but  real  powers  of  self-government  exercised  in  some 
parishes  by  a group  of  persons  whom  we  should  now 
call  freeholders  and  in  other  parishes  by  a dominant 
person  who  had  unregulated  power,  but,  at  any  rate 
there  was  an  idea  of  government  as  attached  to  a 
territorial  unit  ? — Yes,  but  I should  not  like  to  enter 
into  a controversy  as  to  how  far  that  was  self- 
government. 

147.  After  the  Norman  conquest  you  had  to  a far 
greater  degree  the  super-imposition  of  the  manorial 
doctrine  and  tenures  than  you  had  before? — Yes. 

148.  The  Justices  from  their  first  appearance  are 
a regularised  version  of  the  feudal  powers  exercised 
by  great  tenants  and  leaders  in  their  respective 
localities.  They  are  regularised  in  the  general 
interest  of  the  country.  Meanwhile  you  have  the 
Vestry  growing  and  persisting  but  not  used  as  the 
exclusive  unit  of  development,  largely  because  of  its 
ecclesiastical  character,  which  was  not  wholly  sym- 
pathetic, in  the  opinion  of  the  civil  government,  to 
regal  and  civil  authority.  Therefore  you  get  Justices 
de,scending,  as  it  were,  from  the  feudal  lord,  and  the 
Vestry  having  civil  functions  as  well  as  ecclesiastical ; 
whereas  in  Municipal  Boroughs  you  have  definite 
Charters  which  give  authority  and  in  some  instances 
definite  powers  given  by  the  Monarch  on  purpose  and 
welcomed  as  a very  great  step  forward  in  local  self- 
government  ? — I should  not  like  to  endorse  that  as 
a historical  survey.  The  Justice  of  the  Peace  rose 
not  as  a development  of  feudalism  but  partly  in 
antagonism.  It  was  a device  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment really  to  get  some  local  representation,  and  the 


oiiginal  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  is  not  judicial 
but  executive.  He  was  a police  authority. 

149.  (Chairman) : Do  you  suggest  that  he  was  the 
descendant  of  the  sheriff,  so  to  speak? — The  sheriff 
more  or  less  failed,  and  the  Justices  more  and  more 
took  his  place. 

loO.  (Sn  Jiyla‘ud  Adkins) : And  the  Justice, 

appointed  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  ill-regulated 
feudalism,  was  himself  a person  of  good  feudal  posi- 
tion?— Yes. 

(Chairman)  Now  we  come  to  “Endeavours  to  use 
the  old  Machinery.” 

ihndeavours  to  use  the  old  machinery . 

i.  The  Local  Authorities  which  exist  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  century  are  the  Justices  (the  most 
important),  the  Municipal  Corporations,  the  Vestries 
survivals  of  the  old  manorial  bodies,  and  a largo 
number  of  special  (ad  hoo)  bodies,  notably  those 
appointed  under  the  many  Local  Acts  of  the  previous 
half-century  for  providing  local  services  in  connection 
with  streets,  lighting,  cleansing  and  watching  in 
particular  places. 

5.  In  the  Counties,  the  Justices  (the  ever-available 
bearei-s  of  new  local  government  duties,  before  the 
19th  century)  exercise  their  administrative  functions 
right  down  to  nearly  the  close  of  the  oentui’y  and, 
indeed,  still  den  so  for  some  purposes,  such  as  police 
(in  part)  and  licensing.  In  1839,  they  are  given  per- 
missive powers  to  appoint  County  constables;  in  1842, 
they  are  entrusted  with  wide  authority  to  call  upon 
ratepayei-s  to  fulfil  in  turn  their  liability  to  act  as 
parish  constables,  a belated  and  futile  effort  to  resur- 
rect the  old  system  of  obligation  for  personal  service ; 
in  1856,  the  final  plunge  is  at  last  taken  and,  outside 
London  and  the  Boroughs,  where  new  arrangements 
had  already  been  made,  the  police  are  placed  on 
a County  basis,  administered  by  the  Justices. 

6.  As  regards  highways,  while  an  Act  of  1835  tends 
to  reduce  the  power  of  the  Justices,  those  of  1862 
and  1864  increa.se  them,  the  Justices  being  given 
power  to  combine  rural  parishes  into  Highway  Dis- 
tricts; and  in  1878  half  the  cost  of  main  roads  is 
made  a County  charge,  the  payment  being  made 
through  the  Justices. 

7.  It  is  possible  that  more  use  would  have  been 
made  in  the  course  of  the  last  century  of  the  County 
for  local  government  had  there  existed  a representa- 
tive Authority  for  it. 

8.  IVith  regard  to  the  Vestries,  in  1833  they  are 
given  wider  powers,  if  they  choose  to  adopt  them, 
for  providing  public  lighting,  watchmen  and  fire 
engines;  in  1835,  they  are  enabled  to  appoint  paid 
Surveyors  of  Highways,  with  powers  to  levy  rates  (the 
old  liability  for  personal  road  service  being  at  the 
same  time  at  last  formally  abolished) ; in  1866,  by 
the  Sewage  Utilisation  Act,  an  endeavour  is  made 
to  use  them  for  sanitary  purposes  in  rural  areas, 
although  .similar  powers  had,  by  previous  Acts,  been 
given  to  Boards  of  Guardians. 

9.  The  Municipal  Corporations  were  reorgani.sed  at 
an  early  date,  as  stated  in  paragraph  17. 

151.  (Chairman)  ; I think  W'e  have  dealt  ivith  para- 
graph 4 on  the  last  que.stioii.  Then  shall  we  deal 
with  paragraph  5?  I think  we  have  dealt  with  that 
a good  deal,  too.  It  is  the  question  of  the  police 
and  licensing? — Yes. 

152.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  The  administrative 
function.s  with  regard  to  the  police  are  shared  in 
Counties  with  the  County  Council? — Ye.s,  I say  that 
later. 

153.  'With  regard  to  the  final  plunge  which  is  taken 
in  paragraph  5 — “ Outside  London  and  the  Boroughs, 
where  new  arrangements  had  already  been  made,  the 
police  are  placed  on  a County  basis,  administered 
by  the  Justices,”  in  the  Boroughs  they  are  also 
administered  by  the  Justices? — They  are,  under  the 
Watch  Committee. 
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154.  The  Watch  Committee  is  the  analogue  of  the 
Standing  Joint  Committee? — Yes,  I am  not  dealing 
with  it  from  the  Justices’  point  of  view,  but  from  a 
Local  Authority  standpoint. 

155.  You  say  in  paragraph  6 “ As  regards  high- 
ways, while  an  Act  of  1835  tends  to  reduce  the  power 
of  the  Justices,  those  of  1862  and  1864  increase  them, 
the  Justices  being  given  power  to  combine  rural 
parishes  into  Highway  Districts.”  When  those  dis- 
tricts were  formed,  by  whom  were  they  administered? 
— The  Highway  Boards,  consisting  partly  of  Justices 
and  partly  of  waywardens  appointed  by  the  parishes. 

15,6.  One  wanted  a reference  to  the  Turnpike 
Commissioners  and  to  get  the  stage  clearly  articulated 
when  we  pass  from  the  parish  liability  for  roads  to 
the  dealing  with  roads,  principally  main  roads  and 
presumably  not  purely  for  parochial  traffic,  by 
means  of  Turnpike  Commissioners,  or  whoever  it  was  ? 
— It  does  not  come  in  well  here.*  The  Turnpike 
Trusts,  of  course,  are  very  various  in  their  origin 
and  composition,  but  they  were  really  independent 
in  form  of  the  Local  Authority.  The  maintenance 
of  highways  remained  a parish  liability  right  down 
to  late  in  the  nineteenth  century,  even  the  main- 
tenance, where  needed,  of  the  turnpike  road. 

157.  But  it  was  only  a reserved  maintenance.  If 
the  costs  of  the  turnpike  road  were  adequately  met 
by  the  dues,  had  the  parishes  anything  to  pay.^ — No, 
but  it  was  a quasi-private  venture,  the  turnpike 
road.  When  in  fact  Turnpike  Trusts  found  their 
levenues  going  down  and  were  no  longer  able  to 
maintain  the  arterial  roads,  the  Justices  and  others 
came  down  on  the  parishes  for  their  share  of  the 
maintenance. 

158.  The  more  important  highways  in  County  areas 
did  as  a matter  of  fact  come  under  various  Turnpike 
Commissioners  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
coraitry? — Yes,  the  main  arterial  roads. 

159.  What  was  the  position  of  main  arterial  roads 
that  went  through  Municipal  Boroughs? — In  so-  far 
as  there  was  a Turnpike  Trust  and  they  had  control, 
it  was  simply  under  the  Turnpike  Trust ; if  not,  then, 
under  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848,  the  Municipal 
Corporation  was  also  made  the  road  authority. 
Where  that  is  applied  in  a Municipal  Borough,  the 
Municipal  Borough  became  the  road  authority.  In 
fact,  sanitation  for  that  purpose  included  roads 
as  well  as  other  sanitary  measures. 

160.  Primarily  a road  is  for  walking  on  and  not 
for  one’s  health? — It  is  an  important  item  for  health. 

161.  {Mr.  Turton) : When  tolls  were  not  sufficient 
to  keep  the  roads  in  repair  the  inhabitants  were 
made  to  repair? — Yes. 

162.  (Chairman) : Perhaps  you  will  give  us  a short 
explanation  of  what  a Turnpike  Trust  was? — Their 
constitutions  were  very  various;  in  some  cases  they 
contained  what  you  may  call  a large  public  element 
and  in  others  not;  in  some  cases  the  Justices  partici- 
pated. 

163.  Were  they  private  concerns  .P — In  form  they 
were.  They  raised  money  in  the  market  for  the 
making  of  roads.  At  one  time  the  investment  of 
money  in  Turnpike  Trusts  was  popular. 

164.  On  what  security? — Of  the  tolls;  the  Trusts 
managed  the  roads  entirely. 

165.  Whose  property  were  tlie  roads? — They  were 
public  highways. 

166.  AVere  they  the  King’s  highways? — There 
was  not  free  passage;  the  roads  were  managed  by  the 
Trusts.  They  put  gates  where  they  thought  fit.  In 
South  AYales  the  position  became  so  acute  that  Turn- 
pike Trusts  were  superseded  and  a County  Board  sub- 
stituted. 

167.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : This  is  a case  again  of 
development.  Traffic  began  to  spread  out;  mail 
coaches  were  introduced  and  in  other  ways  there 
began  to  be  traffic  over  much  longer  distances,  and 
therefore  the  parish  organisation  for  roads,  which 
was  the  original  one.  broke  down.P — Yes. 

* See  Appendix  XXXIV,  page  19i>. 


168.  And  to  meet  that  emergency  Parliament 

sanctioned  the  creation  of  these  bodies  of  Trustees 
who  took  chai'ge  of  the  roads  for  a substantial  dis- 
tance from  town  to  town  instead  of  simply  within  the 
parish.  The  roads  were  laid  out  in  a way  suitable  for 
through  traffic  and  were  maintained  substantially  by 
the  proceeds  of  the  tolls  which  were  levied  on  that 
through  traffic.  Then  in  many  cases  the  Trusts 

came  to  an  end.  In.  South  AVales,  as  we  know,  they 
were  rather  rebeUious  about  this  matter,  and  the 
ultimate  result  was  an  organisation  under  jmblic 
bodies  which  we  shall  come  to  later  ? — Yes,  but  reaUy 
what  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the  Turnpike  Trusts 
was  the  railways. 

169.  That  is  another  "development,  but  the  point 
I want  to  get  is  that  this  is  all  an  organisation 
groiving  up  to  keep  pace  with  the  development  which 
takes  place  as  the  country  becomes  more  one  country 
and  less  divided  up  into  little  districts? — Yes. 

170.  (Chairman,) : When  you  speak  of  turnpike 
roads,  are  you  referring  to  tolls  on  bridges? — They 
were  rather  different.  In  some  oases  the  bridges  were 
private  property. 

171.  And  are  still? — Yes.  Generally,  the  bridges 

were  County  bridges  and  the  County  were  liable  for 
their  maintenance. 

172.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Will  yoi.  tell  us  the 
distinction  between  the  bridges,  and  how  they  became 
a County  institution  ? — That  would  take  us  very  far. 

173.  AA’e  find  in  the  most  remote  districts  bridges 
which  would  never  have  been  put  up  except  by  the 
County? — Yes. 

174.  (Sir  Byla.nd  Adhins) : What  were  Borough 

bridges? — The  Borough  in  relation  to  the  Borough 
bridge  was  in  the  same  position  as  a Count3»  with 
regard  to  a County  bridge. 

175.  It  was  the  Corporation  as  incorporated  ivhich 
was  responsible  for  bridges  within  its  area? — Not 
always;  for  instance,  you  get  Bridges  Commissioners. 

176.  (Chairman) : Many  bridges  were  private,  and 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor  was  responsible  for  their  up- 
keep?— Yes,  and  he  charged  for  their  use. 

177.  A good  many  were  kept  up  by  benefactions 
by  persons  neai'ing  their  end? — Yes.  It  was  thought 
to  be  helpful  in  the  other  world  to  leave  a certain 
amount  of  money  for  the  maintenance  of  bridges. 

178.  AVas  the  Turnpike  Trust  responsible  for  the" 
bridge? — If  they  pa.ssed  over  a bridge  which  ivas  a 
County  bridge,  no.  Arrangements  liad  to  be  made 
with  the  Authority  responsible  for  it. 

179.  My  point  was  that  the  turnpike  road  and 
the  bi'idge  w'erc  separate  entities? — Yes. 

180.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Who  controlled  the 
bridges? — Broadly  speaking,  the  County.  The  County 
tlien  were  the  Justices,  the  Quarter  Sessions. 

181.  (Chairman) : Then  you  come  to  the  road  for 
which  the  Lord  of  the  Alanor  was  responsible.  He 
Was  responsible  if  somebody  fell  into  the  river,  was 
he  not? — I .should  not  have  thought  so,  unless  the 
road  was  a public  road.  Otherwise,  it  was  a bit  of 
private  property  and  if  you  chose  to  use  it,  it  w-as  at 
your  own  risk. 

(Mr.  Turton) : Would  it  not  be  wise  to  get  the 
instances  of  ratione  tenurae?  They  were  originally 
roads  to  the  different  farms  and  then  the  public  went 
over  them. 

182.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : In  some  cases  it  was 
attached  to  the  ownership  of  the  land  where  the  land 
v/as  primeval  and  not  leading  necessarily  to  any  farm? 
—Yes. 

183.  (Col.  Williams)  : Can  you  teU  us  whether  the 
Turnpike  Trusts  were  actually  responsible  for  making 
many  new  highways? — Yes;  Macadam  made  his  repu- 
tation by  making  turnpike  roads. 

1S4.  But  were  those  new  roads  entirely? — They 
were  so  much  reconstructed  that  they  were  practically 
new  roads,  and  they  were  widened  and  all  the  rest 
of  it  ; a good  niany  of  the  old  roads  were  simply  a 
cartway  across  fields. 

185.  (Chairman) : Each  parish  had  to  make  up  its 
quota  ? — Yes. 
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186.  {Col.  William.s)  : 1 take  it  the  formation  of 
Highway  Districts  was,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Poor  Law  question,  the  first  attempt  to  group  rural 
parishes  for  government  ?— In  a general  way,  I think 
that  is  right. 

18 1.  {Sir  liyland  Adhins)  : And  it  arose  out  of  the 
geogiaphicai  necessities  of  such  an  area  as  a county  p 
-I  should  not  like  to  say  that.  It  is  difficult  to  know 
what  they  would  have  done,  but  I think  there  is 
quite  an  even  chance  that  had  there  been  a repre- 
sentative County  Authority  at  that  time  they  would 
have  put  the  road  duties  on  the  County  Authority. 
They  were  all  groping,  really. 

188.  It  is  all  surmise  .P — Yes. 

(C'/iaii-man)  ; We  will  go  on  to  paragraph  7. 
The  time  for  administration  by  nominated  authorities 
had  passed,  and  the  time  for  representative  authori- 
ties had  arrived,  that  is  really  the  point. — ^Now  v/e 
will  pass  to  paragraph  8.  You  say  that  the  Vestries 
were  given  wider  powers? — Yes. 

190.  Will  you  give  us  a little  wider  description  of 
these  various  powers  of  Vestries.?— Under  the  Act  of 
1833,  which  was  an  Adoptive  Act,  they  could  take 
steps  to  provide  public  lighting  for  the  parish,  to 
provide  watchmen  for  the  parish  and  also  to  provide 
fire  engines. 

191.  That  is  what  you  describe  as  the  attempt  to 
utilise  existing  Authorities  for  the  wider  needs  of 
local  government  ? — Yes. 

192.  And  the  Adoptive  Act  of  1833  gave  them  these 
powers  F — Yes. 

193.  Now  with  regard  to  the  Act  of  1836? — That 
was  a very  important  Consolidation  Act  dealing  with 
highways.  It  was  a very  important  Act  at  that  time. 
It  marked  this  stage,  that  it  definitely  recognised 
the  need  in  parishes,  or  in  a large  number  of 
parishes,  of  something  more  than  voluiitai-y  service 
for  the  maintenance  of  roads.  A person  might  be 
appointed  as  a surveyor,  just  as  a person  might  be 
an  overseer,  and  it  would  be  his  duty  to  see  that 
tlie  roads  were  maintained  in  proper  condition 

194.  And  he  had  no  funds.?— He  had  certain  powers 
with  regard  to  rating,  but  was  previously  not  paid. 

1 ^ which  does  away  with 

the  old  personal  service  liability.  Instead  of  a per- 
sonal service  liability  they  could  levy  rates.  The  Sew- 
age Utilisation  Act  of  1866  cuts  across  the  general 
trend  of  legislation.  Parliament  seems  to  have  been 
impressed  at  that  time  with  the  need  of  further 
. powers  for_  sewers  and  for  water  supply  in  particular, 
other  matters  dealing  with  nuisances. 
Although  previously,  starting  in  1846,  they  had  given 
powers  to  Guardians  to  deal  with  nuisances,  here  in 
the  Sewage  Utilisation  Act  of  1865  they  made  the 
Vestry  the  Authority  for  the  purposes  of  that  Act 
in  rural  areas — not  in  urban  areas.  In  urban  areas 
it  was  the  Town  Council  or  the  Local  Board,  as  the 
case  may  he.  The  Vestry  were  not  an  appropriate 
body  for  dealing  with  the  question. 

195  Were  they  taken  away  from  the  Guardians  .?— 

IN  o,  they  were  concurrent  powers  to  a certain  extent. 

196.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : And  under  those  to-day 
a rural  parish  can  execute  sewage  works?— I do  not 
think  so.  The  sewage  authority  now  in  a rural  parish 
IS  the  Eural  District  Council  and  the  parish  has  no 
direct  powei-s. 

197.  (Col.  IT' iHiom.s)  : It  is  chargeable  to  general 
expenses.?— Sewerage  costs  are  usually  a special 
expense. 

198.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : In  1833  there  were  no  such 
things  as  Urban  and  Rural  Authorities.?— No. 

199.  When  Urban  Authorities  were  appointed  owing 
to  the  growtli  of  urban  populations  then  they  were 
ntihaed.? — Yes. 

200.  This  was  in  the  time  when  only  the  Parish 
uthorities  and  the  County  Authorities  were  in  exis- 

tence? — And  the  Boroughs. 

(Chairman) : Shall  we  pass  now  to  paragraph  10. 

Local  Initiative. 

10.  The  flow  of  Local  Acts,  setting  up  special 
bodies  for  dealing  generally  with  such  matters  as 


paving,  lighting,  watching  and  cleansing  in  urban 
aieas,  or  giving  additional  powers  to  existing  bodies, 
which  had  commenced  in  the  previous  century,  con- 
tinues in  the  nineteenth. 

11.  The  passing  of  Local  Acts  is  facilitated  by  the 
lowns  Improvement  Clauses  and  other  Clauses  Acts 
passed  in  the  years  1845-47*,  which  provide  a code 
from  which  appropriate  provisions  could  be  readily 
incorporated  in  Local  Acts. 


12.  Snatching  at  means  to  combat  the  alarming 
outbreak  of  cholera,  the  Privy  Council  in  1832  seta 
up  scratch  local  Boards  of  Health  uj)  and  down  the 
country;  these  pass  away  with  the  cholera. 


10.  men,  in  1848,  comes  the  first  Public  Health  Act 
followed  by  another  Act  (called  the  Local  Govern- 
ment  Act)  m 1868,  which  was  in  effect  a Public 
Health  Act.  Here  is  a national  code  of  public  health 
provisions  for  urban  areas,  but  with  its  application, 
with  one  exception,  left  to  local  initiative.  The  Act 
of  1848  could  be  applied  to  a place  (by  Order  in 
Council  or,  in  certain  circumstances,  by  Provisional 
Older)  only  on  the  application  of  a sufficient  number 
of  local  inhabitants;  except  that,  if  the  death  rate 
excMded  23  per  1,000,  it  could  be  applied  by  the 
Central  Authority. 


14.  The  Act  of  1868,  passed  during  a time  of  strong 
reaction  against  central  control,  leaves  it  ivholly  to 
the  locality  to  decide  whether  the  new  code  should 
be  adopted;  no  central  consent  is  needed,  and  there 
IS  also  an  end  of  the  power  to  apply  tlie  Act  of  1848 
compulsorily  to  places  with  a high  death  rate. 


16.  After  the  Highway  Act  of  1862,  a large  number 
of  quite  smMl  places  (some  with  a population  below 
100  persons)  adopt  the  Act  of  1868,  not  from  any 
sanitary  zeal  (they  do  nothing),  but  because  by  thus 
attaining  urban  status  they  retain  control  of  their 
roads  and  prevent  any  reforming  Justices  from  includ- 
ing  them  in  a Highway  District.  So  grave  becomes  the 

f S adopted  by  any  place  with 

a population  not  exceeding  3,000  except  with  central 

CQ1TS011 D. 


201.  (Sir  Levns  Beard)  : The  Local  Acts  referred  to 
m paragraph  10  would  be  of  two  kinds,  in  the  first 
p ace.  Local  Acts  appljuiig  to  new  areas  powers  which 
have  already  been  given  to  other  areas,  and  alee 
Local  Acts  increa.smg  the  powers  wJiich  Jiave  been 
given  to  other  areas.^— Yes. 

202.  In  both  ways  there  was  an  extension;  as  new 

area^  required  new  imwers  they  got  them,  and  as  the 
old  bodies  found  their  old  powers  insufficient  they  got 
lurtner  ones.'^ — xes.  . ^ 

203.  (Ghairmam.) : The  initiative  did  not  come  from 
Parliament,  but  from  the  localities.? — Yes. 

Parliament  later  on  P— Parlia- 
ment till  1832  concerned  itself  vei-y  little  with  local 

clITQirS. 

205.  In  paragraph  12,  I think  we  would  like  to 

UtoTf of  account  of  a typical  Board  of  this 
kind,  the  date  at  which  it  came  forward,  and  so  forth,  t 
1 think  your  point  is  this,  that  the  epidemic  of  cholera 
came  and  woke  everybody  up  to  the  fact  that  some- 
thing mu.st  be  done.  They  could  not  do  very  much, 
and  then  they  had  to  improvi.se,  and  they  improvised 
these  local  Boards.  Then  the  cholera  pas.sed  away 
and  some  people  were  alive  to  the  fact  that  something 

Should  be  done  to  put  it  on  a ])ermanent  basis? That 

IS  wiiat  happened. 


* The  Clauses  Acts  pas.sed  in  thrse  year.s  wvre  :■ 
fmmpanies  Clau.“eK  Consolidation  Act.  ISfii. 
Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  18-15. 
Railways  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  IHi.', 
Cemeteries  Clauses  Act,  1847. 
Commissioners  Clauses  Act.  1847. 

Gasworks  Clauses  Act.  1^47. 

Markets  and  Fairs  Clauses  Act.  184 7. 

Piers  and  Harbours  Clauses  Act.  1847. 

Town  Police  Clauses  Act,  1847. 

Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act.  1847. 
Waterworks  Clauses  Act.  1847. 
t See  Appendix  XLIII,  page  208. 
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206.  Now  may  we  pass  to  paragraph  13.  May  I 
ask  what  the  one  exception  is? — That  is  where  the 
death  rate  exceeded  23  to  the  1000.  Then  the  Cen- 
tral Authority  could  compel  the  local  body  to  put  the 
Act  in  force.  That  is  the  only  compulsory  power. 

207.  The  whole  Act? — Yes,  that  is  the  only  com- 
pulsory power  which  the  Central  Authority  had. 

(iSir  Hyland  Adkins).  Under  the  Act  of  1848. 

208.  (Chairman)  : The  point  I suppose  is  that  if 
you  got  to  a death  rate  of  23  per  1000  it  was  a very 
had  state  of  aliairs.P — Yes. 

209.  Then  you  tell  us  “ Here  is  a national  code  of 
public  health  provisions” — you  are  referring  to  the 
two  Acts  together,  of  1848  and  1858? — Yes. 

210.  Then  we  will  pass  to  paragraph  14,  the  Act  of 
1858.  Can  you  tell  us  a little  more  about  that.? — As 
a matter  of  fact  from  the  subject-matter  both  of  them 
should  have  been  called  Public  Health  Acts. 

211.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : One  is  an  amplification 
of  the  other? — An  amendment. 

212.  (Col.  Williams)  : There  were  attempts  made 
at  central  control? — It  was  the  result  of  the  energy 
of  Chadwick.  He  went  much  quicker  than  public 
opinion  was  prepared  to  go.  In  1858,  the  General 
Board  of  Health  expired.  Chadwick  tried  to  be  as 
drastic  in  sanitation — at  least,  not  quite  so  drastic, 
but  to  move  somewhat  on  the  same  lines — as  with 
regard  to  the  Poor  Law,  and  public  opinion  would 
not  stand  it. 

213.  (Chairman)  : He  rode  his  home  a little  too 

hard.? — Yes. 

214.  Who  was  the  Authority? — The  General  Board 
of  Health,  appointed  under  the  Act  of  1848. 

215.  Under  a Minister? — Not  expressly;  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  was  a member  and  was  the 
President  of  the  Board. 

216.  Who  was  responsible  to  Parliament — the  Lord 
President? — There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
very  direct  responsibility.  When  the  Board  was  re- 
constituted in  1854,  it  was  provided  that  there  should 
be  a paid  President  who  could  sit  in  Parliament,  and 
he  practically  was  the  Board. 

217.  (Col.  Williams)  : I suppose  you  had  not 

manj'  keen  Local  Authorities  at  that  time? — No. 

218.  (Chairman) : Now  we  come  to  paragraph  15, 
the  Act  of  1862.  Perhaps  you  would  amplify  that? 
— The  Act  of  1862  in  itself  was  not  of  very  much 
moment;  it  is  more  interesting  as  a milestone  than 
as  a terminus.  It  gave  power  to  the  Justices  to 
combine  parishes  into  Highway  Districts.  Parishes 
generally  were  reluctant  to  lose  their  autonomy.  If 
they  became  urban  in  character  they  could  not  be 
so  combined,  the  powers  being  restricted  to  the  rural 
parishes.  Therefore  they  adopted  the  Act  of  1858 
and  became  urban  and  could  not  then  be  combined, 
and  that  is  really  the  origin  of  a number  of  existing 
small  Urban  Districts. 

219.  Why  did  they  do  that? — In  order  that  they 
might  retain  sole  control  of  their  roads,  and  not  be 
including  in  Highway  Districts  formed  by  the 
Justices. 

220.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  inclusion  in  a High- 
way District  might  involve  a higher  rate  if  the 
parish  next  to  them  had  a heavier  charge  for  high- 
ways than  they  had.  If  they  were  in  a Highway 
District  there  would  be  a uniform  rate? — No.  I 
think  I am  right  in  saying  that  the  charges  still 
remained  a parish  liability  until  1878,  but,  of  course, 
the  Justices  might  be  keener  reformers  than  the 
parochial  people. 

221.  At  this  time,  as  contrasted  with  the  previous 
time,  you  have  existing  in  the  Counties  generally 
a distinction  between  urban  and  rural  areas? — Yes, 
so  far  as  the  Acts  had  Ijeen  applied. 

222.  There  was  that  new  organisation  growing  up? 
— Yee. 

223.  (Chairman)  : We  get  the  division  between 

rural  and  urban  legalised? — It  is  not  made  definite 
until  1872.  1872  was  the  first  time  when  you  have 

the  whole  country  split  up  into  rural  and  urban  areas. 

224.  (kSir  Lewis  Beard) : But  in  1848  and  1858  it 
had  begun  to  grow? — Yes. 


225.  (Chairman)  : Am  I right  in  thinking  that 
under  the  Act  of  1858  if  a parish  did  not  adopt  it 
they  remained  rural,  and  if  they  did  adopt  it  they 
became  urban? — Yes. 

226.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : For  this  purpose? — They 
became  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 

227.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : For  the  purpose  only 
of  the  Acts  of  1848  and  1858?_Yes. 

228.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  Urban  Sanitary  Au- 
thority under  the  legislation  had  the  highways  under 
its  control? — ^Yes. 

229.  And  therefore  the  power  of  combining  under 
the  Act  of  1862  was  avoided? — Exactly. 

230.  But  they  became  an  Urban  Authority? — Yes. 

231.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : If  they  did 'not  adopt 
the  Act  of  1858,  they  could  still  use  the  machinery 
of  the  Act  of  1862? — Yes.  If  they  did  not  adopt  the 
Act  of  1858  they  remained  a rural  parish  with  the 
ordinary  rural  powers,  and  the  Justices  themselves 
had  certain  powers  of  combining  them. 

232.  A clog  was  put  on  their  right  to  adopt  the 
Act  of  1858?— Yes. 

233.  Then  they  did  not  get  the  sanitary  provisions, 
but  they  still  remained  under  the  1862  Act? — Yes. 

234.  (il'fr.  Hiddell) : There  was  no  financial  ad- 
vantage in  getting  free? — No,  the  liability  was  still 
a parish  liability,  and  remained  so  till  1878. 

235.  Finance  did  not  come  into  it  at  all.? — No. 

236.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : It  did  come  in 

indirectly.  That  is  to  say,  if  they  became  what  we 
now  call  an  Urban  District,  the  Justices  could  not 
combine  them.  If  they  did  combine  them,  although 
then  the  charge  for  the  roads  would  fall  on  the 
parish  exclusively,  the  effect  of  their  being  in  the 
Highway  District  would  be  that  the  roads  would  be 
made  better,  and  what  they  had  to  pay  in  their  own 
parish  would.be  more? — That  was  the  broad  effect. 

237.  (Chairman)  : You  say  these  small  places 

adopted  the  Act,  and  in  the  next  year  it  became  such 
a confusion  that  it  was  abolished? — Certain  restric- 
tions were  made. 

238.  But  I suppose  the  people  who  had  succeeded 
in  getting  in  remained? — Yes,  excexit  that  there 
were  certain  facilities  for  doing  away  with  the  small 
ones;  but,  broadly  speaking,  previously  it  had  been 
enough  if  they  adopted  the  Act  and  did  nothing  at 
all,  but  after  this  they  had  actually  to  put  into  force 
the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

239.  I wanted  to  ask  what  happened  if  any  of  them 
had  adopted  the  Act  but  had  done  nothing? — 
Speaking  without  the  book,  the  position  was  that, 
if  within  a certain  time  they  did  not  in  fact  exercise 
the  powers  which  were  given  them  under  the  Acts  of 
1848  and  1858,  that  is,  elect  a Local  Board  and 
appoint  officers  to  carry  out  the  duties,  the  Central 
Authority  could  abolish  them. 

(Chairman) : Now  we  pass  to  paragraph  16, 


National  Hegnlation. 

16.  This  tendency  becomes  manifest  first  in  the 
Poor  Law,  for  the  very  good  reason  that,  the 
country  having  been  brought  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin 
by  the  prevailing  abuses,  nothing  short  of  strong 
national  action  is  likely  to  be  of  any  effective  service. 
The  Act  of  1834  lays  down  a national  Poor  Law  code ; 
and  it  is  administered  by  elected  bodies  (with  an 
ex-officio  element)  under  detailed  central  control. 

17.  In  the  next  year,  the  picturesque  but,  at  the 
time,  somewhat  unprofitable  diversity  of  the  Bluni- 
cipal  Corporations  is  also  superseded  by  a national 
code,  and  elec-ted  representative  Councils  replace 
the  (usually)  close  governing  bodies.  These  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  are  but  a faint  adumbration  of 
tlie  powerful  bodies  of  to-day,  and  their  principal 
duty,  apart  from  the  management  of  corporate  pro- 
perty, is  the  administration  of  the  police. 

18.  In  London,  the  conditions  of  disorder  and  in- 
efficient police  have  become  sufficiently  acute  -to 
enable  Peel,  despite  bitter  opposition,  to  set  up  in 
1829  a special  police  force  under  the  control  of  the 
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Home  Secretary ; but  the  national  organisation  of  the 
new  system  of  police  is  not  completed  until  the 
obligatory  establishment  of  the  County  constabulary 
in  1856. 

19.  The  Highway  Acts  are  codified  in  1835,  but  the 
maintenance  of  highways  remains  a parish  liability, 
the  arterial  roads,  however,  continuing  under  the 
Turnpike  Trusts.  The  beginnings  of  a new  organi- 
sation are  seen  in  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848, 
by  which,  where  applied,  the  streets  are  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  Town  Council  or  Local  Board. 

20.  The  process  is  carried  further  by  the  powers 
given  in  1862  to  Justices  to  form  Highway  Districts; 
but  not  until  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894  is 
it  completed,  when  all  district  highways  in  rural 
areas  are  made  a charge  on  the  Rural  District,  instead 
of  the  Parish,  and  are  placed  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Rural  District  Council. 

Already,  in  1878,  the  roads  in  Highway  Districts 
had  been  made  generally  a district  charge;  and  half 
the  cost  of  all  main  roads  had  been  placed  on  the 
County  and,  in  1888,  speaking  generally,  the  whole 
cost. 

21.  In  sanitation,  the  Nuisances  Removal  Acts  of 
1846  and  later  years,  the  Sewage  Utilisation  Acts  of 
1866  and  1867,  and  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866,  coupled 
■with  the  optional  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  1848  and 
1858,  provide  a national  code,  but  without  any  effec- 
tive instruments  for  its  application  in  the  confusing 
medley  of  Authori-fies ; there  are,  for  instance,  two 
overlapping  classes  of  local  bodies,  the  Nuisance 
Authorities  ” and  the  “ Sewer  Authorities,”  with 
closely  related  functions,  which,  however,  are  often 
but  indifferently  performed,  if  at  all.  This  fault  is 
remedied  in  1872,  and  in  1876  the  great  consolidating 
code  of  the  Public  Health  Act  is  passed,  now  further 
cumbered  with  many  new  accretions  and  in  turn 
badly  requiring  a new  consolidation.  Sanitation  is 
reinforced  also  by  a series  of  Housing  Acts  in  the 
sixth  and  succeeding  decades. 

22.  Public  education,  born  in  a period  of  national 
regulation,  starts  its  expansive  career  with  a 
national  cioide,  though  here  aJsO'  many  voluntary 
efforts  had  preceded  the  general  scheme  and 
continued  long  after  its  adoption. 

23.  An  interesting  incident  of  national  regulation 
is  that  local  government  becomes  definitely  statutory, 
and  the  authority  of  local  custom  practically 
disappears. 

240.  (Chairman)  : We  come  to  the  time  when 

Parliamentary  initiative  was  the  main  j)rinciple.  Ihe 
first  example  you  give  is  the  Poor  Law  Reform  Act, 
1834?— Yes.  “ 

241.  (Sir  Hyland  Adhins)  : There  is  a question  with 
regard  to  areas  here.  It  was  a question  which  arose 
m 1834,  when  historical  considerations  were  at  a very 
low  ebb  and  there  was  no  regard  to  County  Boroughs 
or  Borough  boundaries,  or  anything  else?  Yes,  that 
is  stated  later. 

242.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : This  is  headed  ” National 
Regulation.”  In  the  first  place  you  begin  with 
Parliament  setting  up  national  systems  of  adminis- 
trative bodies,  and,  later  on,  in  paragraph  22  you 
mention  a.  case  where  Parliament  regula'tes  the 
actions  .of  those  bodies? — No,  it  is  national  regula- 
tion still  in  paragraph  22. 

243.  Yes,  but  in  a different  sense? — Not  exactly. 

244.  In  the  one  case,  taking  the  Poor  Law,  there 
are  two  elements  in  it ; in  the  first  place  there  is  ^ a 
national  Poor  La'w  code  laid  down  by  Parliament,^  in 
the  second  place  there  is  a central  body  having 
detailed  control? — ^Yes. 

245.  In  the  case  of  Municipal  Corporations  there  is 
the  first  only? — Yes. 

246.  In  the  first  place  there  is  legislation  which 

sets  up  certain  bodies  for  the  whole  country  and 
makes  a system  of  local  government;  in  the  second 
place,  there  comes  in  under  “ National  Regulation  ” 
in  certain  cases  the  detailed  control  by  a central 
body? You  get  national  regulation;  central  control 


is  something  different.  I treat  them  as  being  two 
quite  distinct  things. 

247.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : National  Regulation 

means  something  which  proceeds  of  its  own  motion 
from  the  centre? — Yes. 

248.  (Chairman) : Now  we  come  to  the  Act  of  1835 
in  paragraph  17? — Yes.  There  was  an  inquiry  into 
Municipal  Corporations  throughout  the  country  in 
the  ’thirties,  and,  partly  as  a result  of  that  enquiry, 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1835,  was  passed, 
which  provided  a uniform  regulation  for  most  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  throughout  the  country,  previously 
each  one  having  had  its  own  constitution  under  its 
Charter. 

249.  Were  any  abolished? — Not  then,  but  a good 
number  were  abolished  in  1883.  In  1835,  a certain 
number  of  Boroughs  were  left  out  of  the  Act  entirely, 

250.  Why? — Partly  because  tliey  never  came  within 
the  ken  of  the  Commissioners,  and  partly  because  they 
were  not  considered  to  be  fully-fledged  Boroughs. 

261.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : Are  those  the  bodies  which  are 
now  known  as  unreformed  Corporations  .S’ — Nearly  all 
of  them  have  ceased  to  exist;  they  now  come  under 
the  general  law,  becoming,  for  purposes  of  local 
government,  Municipal  Boroughs  or  Urban  Districts 
or  parts  of  Rural  Districts. 

252.  Is  there  not  one  tov/n,  Winchelsea,  an  unre- 
formed Corporation  ? — Yes,  but  for  local  government, 
it  comes  under  the  general  law. 

263.  They  elect  majmrs,  and  so  on? — Yes,  they  still 
have  certain  old  powers. 

254.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : Is  not  the  position  that  they 
are  still  in  existence  as  Corporations  but  have  no 
power  of  local  government? — Yes. 

255.  (Chairman)  : They  are  like  trustees  of 

char  i ti  es  ? — Y es . 

256.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : There  is  Laugharne  in 
Carmarthenshire ; they  meet  every  year  to  elect  their 
mayor? — There  are  still  existing  some  of  the  old 
manorial  bodies  with  special  titles.  I-  do  not  know 
the  history  of  this  one. 

267.  It  is  derived  from  a manor.  1 think  it  i^  on 
the  lines  of  Sir  Rjdand’s  question  this  morning. P — I 
doubt  if  there  is  a single  body  exi, sting  which  has 
grown  out  of  what  one  may  call  an  unregulated 
notion  of  local  government.  They  have  all  some  his- 
torical reason ; they  are  the  descendairts  of  some 
bodies. 

258.  (Chairman)  : Rye  is  one  of  the  Cinque  Porta? 
• — Yes. 

259.  They  have  powers? — Yes,  1 think  so.  The  Lord 
Warden  has  certain  powers  in  relation  to  the  Ports. 

260.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : In  paragraph  17,  you 
iLse  the  expression,  “ In  the  next  year,  the  pic- 
turesque but,  at  the  same  time,  somewhat  unprofitable 
diversity  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  is  also  super- 
seded by  a national  code.”  What  does  the  word 
“ code  ” mean? — That  j'ou  had  a Parliamentary  code 
in  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1835,  which 
applied  to  all  the  Corporations. 

261.  Some  people  might  call  that  constitution  ? — 
It  was  more  than  a constitution,  because  it  gave  the 
bodies  a number  of  functions. 

262.  Tht  is  a constitution? — The  tei'm  “constitu- 
tion ” is  applied  more  to  the  organisation  of  the  body. 

263.  And  th?  word  “ code.  ” is  generally  applied  to 
a number  of  rules? — Yes,  they  liad  a number  of  rules. 

264.  Ifi  it  not  a fact  that  under  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act,  there  was  once  for  all  made  a 
standardised  constitution  and  powers  for  all  Muni- 
cipal Boroughs,  with  the  exception  of  a few  which 
were  di.sregarded  as  being  small  or  decayed,  and  that 
governs  the  constitution  and  powers  of  all  Municipal 
Boroughs  since,  subject  to  a trifling  modification? — 
Yes. 

265.  Really  it  did  standardise  and  make  uniform 
the  constitution  and  porvers  of  Municipal  Boroughs? — 
Yes. 

266.  There  is  function,  franchise,  .and  constitution. 
You  say  their  principal  duty  was  the  administratio« 
of  the  police? — Yes. 
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267.  [Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Wliat  Act  swept  away 

tiese  unreformed  Boroughs  F — The  Muuioipial  Oorpora- 
tiona  Act  of  1883  swept  away  a number  of  Boroughs. 
Ihs  general  regulation  of  local  government  came, 
first,  by  the  Act  of  1872,  which  was  followed  by  the 
Act  of  1894. 

268.  The  Act  of  1883  you  referred  to? — That  was  in 
consequence  of  the  Act  of  1882. 

269.  (Chairman) : We  might  pass  to  paragraph  18, 
with  regard  to  the  police.  You  say  Sir  Robert  Peel 
set  up  the  Metropolitan  Police,  and  the  County  Con- 
stabulary were  established  in  1866.  Do  you  want  to 
leave  the  question  of  the  police  to  the  Home  Office 

1 think  it  would,  be  more  prudent. 

270.  Then  we  come  to  paragraph  19:  “ The  High- 
way Acts  are  codified  in  1835,  but  the  maintenance 
of  highways  remains  a parish  liability.”  We  had  a 
talk  about  that  this  morning. 

271.  (Sir  liylamd  Adkins) : Is  that  true  of  parishes 
inside  Boroughs  as  well  as  outside  ?— Yes,  I think  it 
is  true  to  saj--  that  there  was  a parish  liability  right 
up  to  1878,  unless  superseded  by  the  Public  Health 
Act.* 

272.  I live  myself  in  Northampton.  Would  the 

highways  in  Northampton — from  1835 — to  when^ 

1848  was  the  date  of  the  Public  Health  Act. 

273.  Would  each  of  the  old  parishes  in  that  town 
maintain  its  own  highways?— In  the  absence  of  anv 
Local  Acts,  and  until  the  Act  of  1848  had  been 
applied,  yes. 

274.  This  applies  to  both  Borough  and  County 
areas? — Yes. 

2/6.^  Then  you  say,  “ The  beginnings  of  a new 
organisation  are  seen  in  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
1848,  by  which,  where  applied,  the  streets  are  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Town  Council  or  Local 
Board  ’ — that  is  in  urban  areas.'’ — It  would  be  mis- 
leading to  say  in  urban  areas,  because  it  was  the 
application  of  the  Act  of  1848  to  those  places  which 
made  them  urban  for  local  government. 

276.  With  regard  to  paragraph  17,  did  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1836  affect  in  any 
ivay  the  relation  of  Boroughs  to  the  Counties  in 
which  they  were  geographically  situate?— I think  not 
substantially.  ^ 

that  whatever  the  relations  were  before 
183o,  they  subsisted  so  far  as  that  Act  was  concerned 
aftenvards?— Yes. 

(Chair mn n)  : Then  we  pass  to  paragraph  20. 
lou  say  the  Justices  were  entrusted  by  the  Act  of 
1862  with  forming  the  Highway  Districts  ?— Yes. 

2 1 9.  Mhat  was  the  procedure  under  those  ciroum- 
Mances?— It  was  left  to  the  Justices:  they  formed  the 
District. 

280.  hat  did  they  do  ? Before  that  time  it  was  a 
parish  liability  ?— Yes.  The  result  of  forming  a Dis- 
trict was  simply  to  get  one  administration,  “but  the 
parish  Lability  for  cost  still  remained.  That  was  not 
affected. 

281.  In  1894  that  is  altered — Yes. 

282.  And  the  cost  is  taken  from  the  parish  and  put 
on  the  Rural  District? — Yes. 

283.  And  the  Rural  District  Council  administers  the 
highways  and  raises  the  rates? — Yes. 

2,84.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  And  the  Urban  District 
Councils  too? — Yes,  bnt  the  Urban  Authorities  are 
already  dealt  with.  They  became  Road  Authorities 
under  the  Acts  of  1843  and  1858,  when  they  adopted 
them. 

285.  (Sir  Lewis  Heard)  : And  when  they  did  not 

adopt  them  it  was  under  the  Act  of  1872?— Yes  and 
1875.  ’ 

286.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins):  When  you  sav  the  pro- 
cess is  carried  further,  it  comes  to  this,  that,  before 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  you  had  the  equiva- 
lent of  Highway  Districts  in  urban  areas  and  also 
Highway  Districts  created  by  the  Justices  in  rural 
ureas  ? — Yes. 

287.  How  widely  in  England  were  Highway  Dis- 
tricts as  distinct  from  single  parishes  formed? I have 
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not  the  number  here,  but  it  was  very  considerable ; 
the  application  ivas  very  patchy.  In  some  places 
Highway  Boards  were  the  rule ; in  other  places  they 
were  few.  It  depended  very  much  upon  local  opinion. 
In  the  aggregate  the  total  number  of  parishes  in  the 
Highway  Districts  was  quite  large. 

288.  Is  it  true  that  in  the  older  populous  Counties 
of  the  Midlands  and  the  North  Highway  Districts 
became  usual? — I should  not  like  to:  answer  tliat 
definitely,  but  my  recollection  is  that  Highway  Dis- 
tricts were  quite  common  in  the  South. 

289.  In  this  period,  from  1862  to  1894,  there  were  at 
any  rate  specimens  of  this  kind  of  local  self-govern- 
ment ill  all  parts  of  England,  and  in  some  parts  it 
was  a general  thing? — Yes. 

290.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : The  disturnpiking  of 
roads  was  gradual? — Yes. 

291.  When  was  it  completed? — I think  there  were 
one  or  two  until  quite  recent  dates,  after  the  Act  of 
1894. 

292.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : It  is  material  to  know 
whether  half  the  cost  of  the  main  roads  was  put  on 
the  County?— As  a matter  of  fact  tlie  bottom  had 
fallen  out  of  the  Turnpike  Trust  movement  by  the 
’seventies.  The  most  critical  time  of  all  was  aboiit  the 
’forties  to  the  ’sixties. 

293.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  You  say,  “Half  the 
cost  of  all  main  roads  had  been  placed  on  the  County  ” 

that  would  be  other  than  such  highways  as  were  not 
turnpilve  ? — Y es. 

294.  As  well  as  the  turnpike.^ — Other  than. 

295.  (Chairman):  I was  taking  it  that  the  turn- 
pikes had  come  to  an  end.'* — A large  number  had. 

296.  AVhen  you  say  half  the  cost  had  been  placed  on 
the  County,  do:  I understand  that  half  was  paid  for  by 
Quarter  Sessions? — Yes. 

297.  By  rate  levied  by  the  Justices? — Yes. 

298.  And  the  other  half  was  by  the  Parish  levied  by 
the  Overseers? — Yes. 

299.  And  the  administration  was  in  the  hands  of 
whom? — Either  of  the  Surveyors  of  Highways  or,  if 
the  parish  was  in  a Highwnay  District,  the  Highway 
Board  so  far  as  rural  places  were  ooncerned-  With 
regarcl  to  urban  places,  they  ivere  under  the  Town 
Council  or  the  Local  Board  as  the  case  may  be. 

300.  The  rate  wms  levied  by  one  or  two  Authorities 

and  a third  Authority  administered  it.  Is  that  so? 

Yes,  as  is  partly  the  case  now'  where  you  have  either 
Urban  Districts  or  Town  Councils  carrying  oiut  the 
actual^  work,  the  cost  being  paid  by  the  County 
Council. 

301.  (Mr.  Turton)  : That  is  only  where  they  have 
delegated  their  powers  in  the  case  of  main  roads?— Or 
w'here  the  Local  Authority  has  claimed  the  right. 

302..  (Chairman) : In  this  instance  you  have  an 
administrative  authority  without  any  rating  powers  at 
all  and  the  parish,  which  I presume  is  the  Vestry,  and 
the  Quarter  Sessions,  who  are  rating  authorities  who 
have  no  pow'er  of  spending  ?— The  Highway  Board  was 
the  rating  authority  in  this  sense,  that  their  expenses 
were  met  out  of  rates,  but  the  liability  was  a parish 
liability ; that  is,  each  parish  bore  its  own  share  of  the 
burden. 

303.  Who  levied  the  rate?— It  was  levied  through 
the  Overseers. 

304.  The  Highw'ay  Board  levied  a precept  on  the 
Overseers  and  on  the  Quarter  Sessions?— Yes. 

305.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  With  respect  to  disturn- 
piked  roads,  all  of  them  had  became  main  roads.^— No, 
there  was  a critical  date.  But  you  may  take  it  that! 
broadly  speaking,  the  disturnpiked  road  became  a 
main  road. 

306.  There  were  considerable  contests  in  the  Law 
Courts? — Yes,  but,  as  a broad  general  proposition, 
that  is  so,  wdth  exceptions. 

307.  The  Quarter  Sessions  had  the  power  to  declare 
main  roads  in  ca-ses  of  roads  w-hich  were  either  dis- 
turnpiked or  led  to  a.  railw'ay  station  or  otherwise 
ought  to  become  a main  road?— Yes. 

308.  It  w'as  left  very  much  in  the  air  at  their  dis- 
cretion ? — Yes. 
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309.  In  the  case  of  all  those  half  the  cost  had  to 
be  paid  by  the  Quarter  Sessions,  the  other  half  being 
paid  by  the  Authority  responsible  for  the  highways? 
— Yes. 

310.  Vith  respect  to  the  rating,  all  these  rates  for 
County  purposes.  Municipal  Borough  purposes,  and 
BO  on,  apart  from  the  public  health  rate,  are  levied 
by  precept  upon  the  Overseers? — Yes. 

311.  And  they  are  parish  rates,  though  they  have 
to  be  made  subject  to  certain  re.strictions  which  in- 
volve there  being  a 'uniform  rate  over  the  ^^'hole 
Borough,  but  they  are  levied  by  precept  on  the  Over- 
seers— Yes,  but  there  is  this  distinction — whether  the 
parish  bears  its  own  liabilities  or  whether  the  cost  is 
made  general  over  the  whole  of  the  area  and  the 
parish  bears  the  cost  only  in  proportion  to  its  asses.s- 
able  value. 

312.  I was  dealing  first  with  the  mere  machinery? 
— Quite. 

313.  The  burden  of  the  rate,  whether  uniform  or 
sejiarate,  depends  upon  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  the 
particular  case?_Yes. 

314.  In  the  case  of  roads  it  was  still  at  that  date 
on  the  parish? — Yes. 

315.  In  an  Urban  District,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
rate  would  be  levied  direct  by  the  Urban  Authority? 
—Yes. 

316.  Because  in  an  Urban  District  the  roads  are  a 
charge  for  public  health  purposes? — Yes,  it  is  part  of 
the  general  district  rate. 

317.  And  that  rate  is  levied  by  the  Urban 
Authority  ? — Yes. 

318.  But  the  other  rate  is  levied  by  the  Overseers? 
—Yes. 

319.  {Mr.  liiddell) : Were  the  Quarter  Sessions  the 
only  Authority  which  had  the  power  to  declare  a road 
a main  road?-— Yes. 

320.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : This  is  the  first  time 
that  you  have  referred  to  main  roads? — Yes. 

321.  Passing  from  the  question  of  road  expenses 
to  road  maintenance  falling  on  the  parish  as  such, 
■when  did  the  entity,  “ main  road  ” first  come  in? — 
I think  the  term  “ main  road  ” comes  in  first  in  1878, 
but  the  roads  disturnpiked  after  1870  became  main 
roads  by  virtue  of  the  Act. 

322.  (Sir  Walter  Nichola£)  : The  County  Authority 
being  the  Quarter  Sessions? — Yes,  the  County 
Authority  had  no  option  in  that  case. 

323.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : Up  to  1870,  you  have  a 
large  number  of  roads  managed,  controlled,  and  paid 
for  by  each  individual  jiarish  sweeping  away  the 
prior  Turnpike  Trusts? — Or  Highway  Boards. 

324.  Then  it  is  possible  to  call  on  Quarter  Sessions 
to  declare  certain  I’oads,  iiiain  roads? — Yes. 

325  And  then  we  know  the  expense  falls  on  the 
County  rate? — Yes,  as  to  half,  until  1888. 

326.  (Sir  I.ewis  Beard)  : May  I remind  you  of  the 
Oldham  case,  where  the  road  in  Oldham  was  a main 
road  because  it  had  been  disturnpiked  since  1870  and 
the  other  part  was  not? — 1870  was  a crucial  date  in 
this  respect,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1878. 

327.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins):  It  is  agreed  that  it  is 
the  parish  liability  both  in  Boroughs  and  in  County 
areas  at  an  earlier  stage? — Yes. 

328.  The  variation  was  when  Turnpike  Trusts  were 
created,  which  might  deal  with  roads  in  Borough.s 
as  well  as  those  outside? — Yes. 

329.  Then  comes  this  new  legislation  under  which 
the  County  Authority  can  be  called  upon  to  maintain 
certain  of  these  roads,  main  roads,  with  a conse- 
quential incidence  throughout  the  whole  County? — 
Yes,  in  1888. 

330.  In  Boroughs,  at  that  time,  did  there  remain 
parochial  liability  as  and  when  the  turnpike  road 
ceased  to  be  a turnpike  road? — No,  the  ordinaiw 
Boroughs  had  that  privilege  equally-  with  the  rural 
areas. 

331.  Of  going  to  Quarter  Sessions? — Yes. 

332.  Then  supposing  a Borough  went  to  Quarter 
Sessions  and  said,  “ We  want  such  a length  of  road 


in  our  Borough  declared  a main  road,”  what  would 
the  effect  of  that  be?  That  the  whole  County,  in- 
cluding the  Borough,  would  pay  for  the  upkeep  ©f 
this  road  through  the  Borough? — Certainly. 

333.  So  that  for  this  purpose  prior  to  the  Act  of 
1888  the  Borough,  even  a very  great  Borough,  was  in 
that  particular,  I will  not  say  under  the  control 
of  the  Counties,  but  had  to  go  to  the  County  for  the 
application  of  the  remedy  it  desired? — Yes,  but  there 
was  an  exception — if  the  Borough  was  a Quarter 
Sessions  Borough. 

334.  Then  it  went  to  its  own  Quarter  Sessions? — 
The  roads  were  a Borough  liability  then.  In  so  far  as 
you  can  say  that  a County  Borough  Council  had  a 
parent  or  a predecessor,  its  predecessor  was  the 
Quarter  Sessions  Borough. 

33.5.  The  question  of  its  parentage  will  arise  later 
on,  but  in  a Quarter  Sessions  Borough  when  the  Town 
Council  said:  “Here  is  a road  which  has  been  dis- 
turnpiked which  obviously  is  a main  road,”  they  then 
went  to  their  own  Quarter  Sessions? — No.  Speaking 
under  correction,  I think  you  will  find  that  just  as 
to-day  in  the  case  of  a County  Borough  Council  it  is 
largely  immaterial,  so  far  as  the  incidence  of  rates  is 
concerned,  whether  the  road  is  called  a main  road  or 
a district  road,  so  also  I rather  think  that  in  a 
Quarter  Sessions  Borough  that  would  be  the  position 
at  that  time. 

336.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : They  were  bound  to  go 
to  the  County  Authority  and  the  Quarter  Sessions 
and  there  was  no  body  in  the  'Quarter  Sessions 
Borough  to  answer  the  description  of  County 
Authority? — They  were  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
County  Authority  at  that  time.  That  is  my  im- 
pression. 

337.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : By  the  time  the  main 

roads  came  into  existence  in  1878,  there  was,  under 
the  Act  of  1872,  a complete  public  health  organisa- 
tion for  Counties? — Yes. 

338.  So  that  .in  every  Borough  the  roads  were  main- 
tainable by  the  Borough  ?— Yes,  under  the  1872  Act. 

339.  And  as  that  came  into  operation  before  the 
1878  Act,  it  came  into  operation  at  a time  when  all 
roads  were  on  the  same  footing.  There  was  no 
parochial  charge  in  the  Borough;  it  was  a Borough 
charge.  Now  if  w'e  assume  that  a Quartei'  Sessions 
Borougn  was  the  co-ordinate  Authority  for  th© 
County  for  this  purpose,  and  the  Quarter  Sessions 
would  be  the  Authority  to  declare  a main  road,  there 
would  be  no  point  in  it,  because  even  if  you  declare  a 
road  to  be  a main  road,  it  would  still  be  chargeable 
on  the  Borough  as  it  was  before — Yes. 

340.  It  might  be  charged  on  the  borough  rate  in- 
stead of  on  the  general  district  rate,  but  that  would 
not  be  a point  to  be  appealed  upon? — No,  the  position 
of  the  old  Quarter  Sessions  Boroughs  was  a peculiar 
one. 

341.  I think  you  will  find  there  is  a special  section 
in  the  Act  of  1888  dealing  with  it.P — Yes,  there  is  a 
provision. 

•342.  (Col.  William, s) : With  regard  to  paragraph  20, 
there  Ls  no  relation  between  the  Highway  Districts 
as  they  existed,  and  the  present  areas  of  the  Bural 
District  Councils? — No.  If  there  is  a relation  it  is  an 
accident. 

343.  Some  of  the  original  Highway  Districts  were 
small  and  in  some  ca.ses  the.y  were  larger. 

344.  (Chairman) : Then  we  pass  to  paragr.aph  21, 
in  regard  to  sanitation.  Perhaps  you  will  give  us  a 
little  more  explanation? — MTiat  happened  was  that 
the  Acte  of  1848  and  18-58  were  intended  to  deal 
mainly  with  the  urban  problem,  and  there  was  no 
provision  for  dealing  with  public  health  matters  in 
rural  areas,  except  so  far  as,  under  the  Nuisances 
Removal  Acts,  Sanitary  Authorities  were  con.stituted 
for  rural  areas. 

345.  Who  were  these  people? — Under  the  Nuisances 
Removal  Acts,  the  Authorities  in  the  rural  areas  were 
the  Guardians,  and  they  were  given  certain  powers 
to  deal  with  nuisances.  The  Act  also  gave  certain 
powers  to  the  Urban  Authorities  which  had  adopted 
the  Act  of  1848.  When  they  came  to  the 
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Sewage  Utilisation  Acts,  they  gave  the  Vestries 
sanitary  powers,  and  so  you  have  in  fact — it 
is  brought  out  clearly  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Sanitary  Commission  which  was  appointed  in  1869, 
and  reported  in  1871 — two  lots  of  Authorities  partly 
overlapping.  One  became  known  as  the  Nuis- 
ance Authorities  and  the  other  as  the  Sewer 
Authorities.  The  Nuisance  Authorities  acted  under 
the  Nuisances  Removal  Acts  and  the  Sewer  Authori- 
ties acted  under  the  Sewage  Utilisation  Acts.  The 
position  became  a little  mixed. 

346.  Therefore  you  had  the  Guardians,  the  Vestries, 
and  the  Urban  Authorities  all  doing  the  same  job? — 
— Not  entirely  the  same. 

347.  But  very  analogous  ?• — Yes.  There  was  one 

consolation,  so  far  as  overlapping  was  concerned,  that 
the  Rural  Authorities  did  not  do  much. 

348.  mat  happened?— The  Royal  Sanitary  Com- 
mission inquired  into  the  position  and  made  some 
caustic  remarks  about  the  overlapping,  and  the  Act 
of  1872^  was  passed  as  the  result  of  their  Report. 
That  divided  the  whole  country  for  the  first  time 
into_  urban  and  rural  sanitary'  areas.  The  Urban 
Sanitary  Authorities  were  the  Town  Councils,  the 
Local  Boards,  and,  where  they  existed,  the  Improve- 
ment Commissioners;  for  the  rural  areas,  the 
Guardians  of  the  rural  parishes  in  each  Union  were 
made  the  Authority. 

349.  In  1862  a large  number  of  places  adopted  the 
Act  of  1858  and  became  Urban  Authorities? — Yes. 

350.  Those  were  the  people  who  under  this  Act  of 
1872  became  the  Urban  Districts? — Yes,  the  Urban 
Sanitary  Authorities,  with  the  Town  Councils. 

351.  What  about  the  Improvement  Commissioners? 
—They  were  simply  special  Local  Act  Authorities  for 
urban  areas. 

352.  Did  they  function  in  a particular  urban  area 
or  have  their  own  boundaries  ?— They  had  their  own 
particular  boundary  as  set  out  in  the  Local  Act. 

R53.  Did  they  overlap  into  two-  urban  areas? 

There  was  as  a matter  of  fact  a certain  amount 
of  overlapping  between  the  Boroughs  and  the  Im- 
provement Commissioners,  but  by  this  time  a good 
deal  of  that  overlapping  had  gone. 

364.  (Sir  Lewis  Heard) : You  mean  of  function  and 
not  of  area. P There  was  some  overlapping  of  area, 
and  as  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  one  case  to-day — 
Folkestone  and  Sandgate — but,  broadly  speaking  the 
evil  was  not  a very  great  one  after  the  ’seventies, 
because  the  whole  tendency  had  been,  especially  in 
Municipal  Boroughs,  for  the  general  Local  Author- 
ity to  absorb  the  functions  of  the  Improvement  Com- 
missioners. So  really,  although  the  Improvement 
Commissioners  were  not  formally  dissolved  until  1894 
they  were  not  of  much  importance  after  1870.  ’ 

Public  Health  Act 
of  1872  was  passed  you  had  three  Sanitary  Authori- 
ties—the  aiunicipaJities,  the  Urban  Sanitary  Author- 
* ^1.  TT  Board.  You  had  two  main  classes 

—the  Urban  Sanitary  Authorities  and  the  Rural 
Sanitary  Authorities.  Of  the  Urban  Sanitary 
Authorities  jmu  had  three  groups— the  Town  Coun- 
cils, the  Local  Boards,  and  the  Improvement 
Commissioners. 

356.  And  they  were  formed?— The  Local  Boards 
under  the  Acts  of  1848  and  1858. 

set  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority? 

358.  That  was  constituted  from  the  Guardians?— 
Yes.  They  took  the  Union  area  less  the  urban  units; 
they  took  that  as  the  area  and  for  the  membership 
o the  Authority  they  took  the  Guardians  of  the 
rural  parishes. 

abolished  the  Nuisance  Authorities 
and  the  Sewer  Authorities  ?— They  were  more  or  less 
absorbed  into  this  one. 

: I should  like  to  know 
stitut^dT®Tl”^^°^®“®“*  Commissioners  were  con- 
constituted  in  various  ways. 
Broadly  speaking,  you  can  say  they  were 


established  from  about  1750  on  to  the  first  part  of 
the  19th  century.  In  the  earlier  oases  they  were 
almost  always  nominated  bodies  and  very  much  self- 
constituted.  After  the  Act  of  1832  they  are  on  a 
more  popular  basis.  But  really,  except  for  legal 
accuracy,  they  were  in  fact  special  kinds  of  Local 
Boards. 

361.  Possessing  somewhat  similar  powere? — Yes, 
the  main  difference  being  that  so  far  as  their 
boundaries  were  concerned  they  were  determined 
under  the  Local  Act. 

362.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : One  thing  was  that  they 
did  not  follow  exclusively  a parochial  area  or  a muni- 
cipal area?— No,  you  get  some  Local  Acts  for  little 
chunks. 


363.  They  followed  none  of  the  three  permanent 
areas? — Not  necessarily. 

364.  They  have  all  now  passed  away? — Yes. 

365.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Did  any  of  these  Im- 
provement Commissioners — I have  some  recollection 
of  Abergavenny — get  special  powers  by  special  Acts? 

They  all  did.  The  start  was  the  Local  Act  giving 
special  ad  hoc  powere. 

366.  I thought  you  said  some  of  them  were  largely 
self -constituted? — Yes,  under  the  Local  Act. 

367.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  They  haying  now  dis- 

appeared, as  a Sanitary  Authority,  the  Local  Board 
appears  in  our  legislation  as  a name  applied  to  a 
body  which  carries  out  the  Public  Health  Acts  of 
1848  and  1858,  and  the  Local  Board  is  always  in  a 
district  which  is  conveniently  called  urban  ? — Yes, 
conveniently.  ’ 

368.  How  were  the  districts  of  Local  Boards  formed 
in  the  first  instance?  By  separate  Local  Acts? — No. 
They  were  formed  by  the  Orders  which  applied  the 
Acts.  The  only  boundary  requirement  was  that  the 
area  had  to  be  a place  having  a known  or  defined 
boundary.  It  had  not  to  be  coterminous  necessarily 
with  the  parish.  There  were  controversies  as  to  what 
was  actually  meant. 

369.  But  as  a rule  they  were  coterminous  with  one 
or  more  parishes?— I should  not  like  to  say  that.  I 
know  that  they  were  not  alwiays  so. 

370.  Do  those  Local  Boards  now  exist  in  the  form 
of  Urban  Councils  ? — Yes. 

371.  In  the  Borough  all  these  Acts  apply?  In  cer- 

tain cases  they  were  carried  out  by  the  Improvement 
Commissioners,  but  even  so  they  have  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Municipality,  and  in  a number  of 
cases  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Municipalitv  from  the 
beginning? — Yes.  “ ' 

372.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Although  these  Local 
Board  areas  may  have  been  chips  of  different 
parishes,  under  the  Act  of  1894  the  County  Council 
straightened  out  parts  of  ecclesiastical  parishes  and 
made  the  area  of  local  government  one  ? — Yes  under 
the  Act  of  1894.  The  Act  of  1894  was  an  attempt 
to  pull  the  various  areas  together. 

373.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : Under  and  by  the 
County  Council? — Under  the  Act. 


i:)ea/ra) : xne  Act  ot  1894  generall 
provided  that  where  a parish  was  partly  in  an  Urba 
District  and  partly  in  a Rural  District,  those  tw 
parts  were  separated.? — Yes. 

375.  When  the  Poor  Law  was  set  up  the  idea  wa 
to  couple  the  urban  and  rural  areas.  Practicall 
every  Poor  Law  Union  had  an  urban  portion  and 
rural  portion  ?— What  happened  then,  broadly  speak 
ing,  was  that  the  Commissioners  chose  a marke 
towi^  and  they  made  the  market  town  the  centre  o 
the  Union  and  brought  within  the  Union  the  parishe 
which  could  be  conveniently  served  from  that  centre 
or  rather  where  members  could  conveniently  attem 
aii  tuat  market  to'wii. 

of^MQ^F'  the  tendency  under  the  Ac 

of  1848,  or  possibly  later,  began  and  has  now  becom 

nuldF^wJ-F®  'i^ban  from  rural  areas  fo 

public  health  purposes  ?— Most  distinctly  for  publi 
health  purposes,  not  for  Poor  Law 

thfF;jF  the  fact  ,tha 

the  urban  and  rural  areas  are  coupled  together  ?-Yes 

Tossibly  that  arose  to  some  extent  from  th 
fact  that  It  was  thought  fair  that  the  urban  am 
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rural  areas  should  help  each  other?— That  may  have 
been  at  the  back  of  their  minds,  but  I do  not  think 
in  this^  matter  that  there  was  much  more  at  the  back 
of  their  minds  than  that  a parish  was  too  small  a 
unit,  and  they  had  to  get  some  other  unit.  They  had 
to  constitute  a new  unit  and  they  took  practically  a 
unit  which  could  be  conveniently  covered  by  horse 
transport. 

379.  Just  to  complete  that,  the  Poor  Eaw  remained 
a parochial  charge? — Yes. 

380.  But  now  it  is  a Union  charge?— Yes  since 
1866. 

381.  {Sir  Byland  .Adkins):  The  elected  District 
Councils  are  the  Guardians  of  that  particular  Rural 
District  area? — Yes. 

382.  That  is  the  first  instance  of  the  zonal  method 
which  crops  up  in  our  local  government? — Yes. 

383.  As  opposed  to  the  historical  method  of  follow- 
ing historic  bo.undaries? — Yes.  But  when  parishes 

were  first  established  they  probably  called  them  zonal 
in  their  language  ! 

384.  My  point  is  they  are  the  first  great  exception 
to  the  method  of  observing  historic  boundaries.? — The 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  were  typically  efficient 
autocrats.  They  chose  their  areas  without  much 
regard  to  other  boundaries. 

385.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Will  you  tell  us  how  a 
populous  district  became  a Local  Board  area  prior  to 
the  Act  of  1888  ? — The  process  was  at  first  under  the 
Act  of  1848;  the  Central  Authority  could  apply  the 
Act  to  a place  having  a known  or  defined  boundary 
on  the  initiative  of  the  local  people'. 

386.  Did  they  have  a local  inquiry? — Yes. 

387.  The  contest  was  as  to  whether  the  Guardians, 
exercising  the  functions  they  possessed,  had  properly 
exercised  them? — The  Gua,rdians  practically  did  not 
exercise  any  sanitary  functions  at  that  date. 

388.  Till  1877 — take  Rhondda  for  instance,  in  the 

Pontypridd  Union— constituted  in  1877 ?— In 

1877,  I presume  it  must  have  been  constituted  under 
the  Act  of  1875,  and  that  Act  provided  that  no  new 
Authority  could  be  set  up  without  the  approval  of 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

389.  And  then  I suppose  it  was  n contest  between  . 
the  inhabitants  of  that  district  and  the  Guardians, 
ns  the  custodians  of  the  public  health  of  the 
inhabitants,  whether  the  Guardians  had  properly  dis- 
charged their  duties? — Partly,  no  doubt. 

390.  (Col.  Williams)  : The  Union  areas  have  fairly 
well  stood  the  test  as  convenient  areas? — I should 
think  so,  as  a whole. 

391.  They  have  got  a group  of  parishes  together 
which  more  or  less  have  common  interests? — To  some 
extent. 

392.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : But  the  Union  areas  now 
are  not  Union  areas  for  the  purpose  of  public  health 
administration? — Not  wholly. 

393.  The  original  Union  areas  have  now  been  split 
up? — Yes,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  practical 
administration  the  working  in  of  the  Poor  Law  side 
■and  the  Rural  Council  side  is  all  important. 

394.  It  is  not  the  same  area? — Not  necessarily. 

395.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Nor  the  same  body? — 
No. 

396.  (Chairman) : In  the  case  of  a purely  country 
district,  Cumberland  or  Westmorland  say,  the  Rural 
Districts  and  the  Unions  are  identical? — Yes. 

397.  Would  you  say  that  the  division  which  wa.s 
made  in  the  Union  has  served  its  purposes  and  that 
the  ndministrative  functions  of  the  Rural  District 
Councils  have  proved  satisfactory? — I should  prefer 
not  to  express  an  opinion  upon  that.  That  does  not 
nece.ssarily  mean  that  the  answer  is  No. 

398.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Is  it  inconvenient  that 
in  some  Boards  of  Guardians  the  area  overlaps  into 
another  County? — It  is  not  inconvenient  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Poor  Law  administration.  Under 
the  Act  of  1894  the  part  in  each  County  became  a 
separate  unit  for  sanitary  purposes,  and  you  have 
some  areas  which  are  entirely  too  small  for  independ- 
ent administration. 


399.  (Chairman):  The  Board  of  Guardians  in  Z 

maybe  also  the  Rural  District  Councils  in  X and  Y? 

Tes.  The  ca.ses  I mentioned  were  cases  where  the 
Poor  Law  Union  in  1894  being  in  two  or  more  Coun- 
ties, the  part  of  the  Union  in  each  County  became  a 
sepaiate  unit  for  Rural  District  Council  purposes,  and 
in  some  cases  you  have  in  that  way  obtained  Rural 
Councils  which  really  are  not  adequate  for  the  duties 
which  they  are  required  to  perform. 

400.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : There  are  comparatively 
few  comjiared  with  the  total  number  of  cases  where 
the  Board  of  Guardians  area  has  been  in  two  or  more 
Counties? — Yes. 

401.  (Col.  Williams) : If  you  look  at  Appendix  II, 
you  will  see  there  are  648  Rural  Councils  for  668  Rural 
Districts?— In  some  of  these  cases  two  Rural  Districts 
may  be  administered  by  one  Rural  District  Council ; 
one  of  the  Districts,  if  not  both,  being  too  small  for 
mdependent  administration. 

402.  In  a case  of  a separate  Rural  District  being 
administered  by  another  Rural  District  Council,  how 
i.s  it  done?— They  are  administered  as  one  practi’cally 
though  each  part  is  in  a different  County, 

(Chairman) : They  deal  with  separate  County 
Councils? — Yes. 

(Chairman) : Paragraph  22  deals  with  public  educa- 
tion. 

404.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I have  one  question  on 
this.  Your  phrase  here  is  “ Public  education,  born 
in  a period  of  national  regulation,  starts  its  expansive 
caieei  with  a national  code.”  What  do  you  mean 
by  a_  “national  code”?— That  is  a code  both  as  to 
constitution,  functions  and  the  rest  applying  uni- 
formly over  the  whole  country. 

40o.  In  the  first  instance  a uniform  condition  of 
grant .?— Yes,  and  a constitutional  authority  in  the 
School  Board. 

406.  1 am  going  back  before  the  School  Boards ; I 
was  going  back  to  the  operations  of  the  Committee’ of 
Council.  You  say  “ public  education  starts  its  ex- 
pansive career  with  a national  code.”  I should  have 
thought  public  education  began  as  regards  the  Btate 
with  certain  pecuniary  grants  given  on  certain  con- 
ditions, very  properly  created  in  certain  cases.  It 
baldly  began  with  a national  code.  I am  going  hacli 
to_the  period  between  1830  and  1870?— I should  have 
said  that  that  was  not  public  education  ; it  was  simply 
the  a.ssistance  of  private  efforts.  I do  not  think  we 
can  speak  of  public  education  in  regard  to  elementary 
education  until  1870. 

(Chairm.an) : Shall  we  now  pass  to  paragraph  23? 

407.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins):  What  is  included  by 
your  term  “local  custom”  there?  You  say  “local 
ciLstom  practically  disappears.”  Is  that  wholly  true 
with  regard  to  ancient  Municipal  Boroughs?— Yes,  I 
think  so.  You  may  say  that  some  of  the  ancient 
Charters  are  an  exception,  but  I think  it  is  broadly 
true  to  say  that  Local  Authorities  and  their  duties 
and  powers  are  all  statutory.  We  have  the  doctrine 
now  that  a Local  Authority  can  do  only  that  which 
it  is  expressly  authorised  to  do  by  Parliament. 

408.  J Sir  Lewis  Beard):  Is  it  correct  as  regards 
Municipal  Corporations? — I should  think  so.  I agree 
that  it  is  a matter  of  argument. 

409.  In  the  Manchester  case  it  was  said  that  they 
could  do  anything  which  a common  law  corporatif)U 

can  do.  so  long  as  they  did  not  call  on  the  rates? 

They  cannot  have  control  over  the  citizens 

410.  In  one  case  there  was  a question  whether  the 
Local  Authority  could  supply  certain  electric  fittings, 
and  it  was  held  that  they  could  so  long  as  they  did  not 
charge  it  upon  the  rates?— You  can  put  all  those 
exceptions  into  a little  cup. 

411.  Yes.  hut  they  have  the  right  to  do  what  an 
individual  may  do.  so  long  as  they  do  not  put  the 
charge  on  the  rates? — That  is  open  to  argument. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : That  privilege  would  he  of 
no  value  unless  they  had  corporate  property. 

412.  (Sir  Ljewis  Beard):  Oh,  yes;  the  Liverpool 
Corporation  have  done  it  without  touching  their 
corporate  property ?— The  distinction  lies  not  so  much 
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in  that  matter  as  in  the  fact  that  you  had  before  the 
nineteenth  century  to  a certain  degree  a notion  at  the 
back  of  the  heads  of  a certain  number  of  persons 
concerned  in  local  government  that  the  Local  Author- 
ities, whether  Justices  or  other  bodies,  had  oeHain 
legislative  powers,  quite  independently  of  Parliament, 
powers  tO'  control  the  citizens  within  their  jurisdiction. 
That  notion  played  a larger  part  in  the  old  local 
govemment  of  the  country  than  is  appreciated. 

413.  That  does  not  affect  my  point? — No. 

414.  {Sir  Bylarnd  Adkins) : You  say  that  “ local 
government  becomes  definitely  statutory.”  By 
“ statutoi’y  ” do  you  include  the  Charters  of  ancient 
Boroughs? — Yes,  because  they  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  Acts  of  1835  and  1882. 

415.  But  the  word  “ statutory  ” without  that 
explanation  might  convey  to  the  mind  that  the  powers 
and  resources  of  Boroughs  are  entirely  derived  from 
some  particular  statute  applying  to  the  category  of 
local  government? — I think  they  are.  You  will  find 
them  in  the  Act  of  1882. 

416.  They  are  entitled  to  spend  the  property  outside 
the  limits  of  any  known  statute,  are  they  not? — No; 

I do  not  think  they  could  expend  any  excess  of  tlieir 
corporate  funds  on  dinners  to  themselves,  as  their 
fellows  of  old  could. 

417.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I think  in  the  Act  of  1882 
all  corporate  property  is  brought  into  the  Borough 
Fund? — ^Yes. 

418.  And  the  expenditure  is  regulated  by  the  Act? 
—Yes. 

419.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : You  hold  that  the 
County  Councils,  as  the  heirs  of  Quarter  Sessions,  have 
no  power  of  any  kind,  even  if  it  does  not  involve 
spending  money  outside  the  Act  of  1888? — Exactly. 

420.  And  Quarter  Sessions,  in  so  far  as  they  have 
administrative  power,  you  hold  are  referable  to  the 
statute? — Yes. 

(Chairman) : Now  we  come  to  “ The  Consolidation  . 
of  Authorities.”  This  is  your  fourth  chapter  in  this 
history.  It  is  the  reform,  or  modernising  of  local 
government. 

The  Consolidation  of  Authorities. 

24.  The  first  part  of  the  last  century  is  marked  by 
the  establishment  of  special  Authorities  for  particular 
purposes ; the  second  part  is  devoted  to  consolidating 
and  simplifying  those  Authorities. 

25.  Many  of  the  Local  Acts  establish  special 
areas  and  Authorities  for  their  particular  purposes. 
The  Act  of  1834  sets  up  Unions  which  are 
composed  of  Parishes  but  do  not  necessarily  correspond 
with  Boroughs  or  Counties.  The  Acts  of  1848  and 
1858  permit  “ any  place  having  a known  or  defined 
boundary,”  whether  Parish  or  Borough  or 
parts  of  them,  to  acquire  an  urban  .status.  The  Act 
of  1862  enables  the  Justices  to  establish  Highway 
Districts  . (under  Highway  Boards  consisting  of 
.Instices  and  of  waywardens  chosen  by  the  Vestries) 
composed  of  any  number  of  Parishes  and  not  neces- 
sarily coincident  with  Unions  or  Petty  Sessional 
Divisions.  The  Education  Act  of  1870.  in  a dying 
flare  of  the  old  spirit,  sets  up  special  School  Boards. 

26.  The  epitaph  of  the  old  period  is  pronounced 
by  Goschen,  in  a speech  of  1871,  when  he  declares — 

“ we  have  a chaos  as  regards  Authorities,  a chaos 
as  regards  rates,  and  a worse  chaos  than  all  as  regards 
are.as.” 

27.  The  key-note  of  the  new  period  is  contained  in 
the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, appointed  in  1869.  and  reporting  in  1871,  that 
“ there  should  be  one  Local  Authority  for  all  public 
health  purposes  in  every  place  so  that  no  area  should 
he  without  an  Authority  or  have  more  than  one.” 

28.  This  proposal  was  not  new ; indeed,  a similar 
but  not  so  comprehensive  an  aspiration  had  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  preamble  to  the  Public  Health  Act 
of  1848,  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  work  “ On 
Beprosentative  Government,”  publi.shed  in  1861,  had 
advocated  one  Local  .‘Viithority  for  all  purposes. 


Already,  under  the  Acts  of  1848  and  1858,  if  the 
statutes  were  applied  in  any  part  of  a Borough,  the 
Authority  was  the  Town  Council.  This  was  a con- 
siderable step  towards  consolidation,  because  the 
Town  Council,  already  the  police  authority,  thus  be- 
came also  the  road,  as  well  as  the  p>ublic  health, 
authority. 

29.  In  1872  (on  the  whole  the  most  significant  date 
in  modern  local  government),  following  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Royal  Sanitaiy  Commission,  an 
Act  is  passed  which  divides  the  whole  country  into 
Urban  and  Rural  Sanitary  Districts.  The  Town 
Council,  the  Local  Boards,  and  (so  far  as  they  still 
survived)  the  Improvement  Commissioners  under 
Local  Acts  constitute  the  Urban  Authorities.  Each 
Union,  less  the  urban  areas  within  it,  becomes  a 
Rural  Sanitary  District,  and  the  rural  Guardians 
constitute  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Thus  the 
area  originally  formed  for  the  convenience  of  Poor 
Law  administration  becomes,  with  the  omission  of 
the  Urban  Districts,  the  area  also  for  sanitary 
administration,  without  any  special  regard  to  its 
aptness  for  this  purpose. 

30.  It  may  be  noted  that  endeavours  had  been 
made  to  use  the  Boards  of  Guardians  (at  the  time  the 
one  elected  group  of  Authorities  covering  the  whole 
country)  for  purposes  of  general  local  government. 
Duties  relating  to  the  registration  of  births  and 
deaths  had  been  entrusted  to  them  in  1836;  to 
vaccination,  in  1840;  to  the  assessment  of  property 
for  rating  (to  be  exercised  through  a special  Com- 
mittee) in  1862;  all  these  three  they  still  retain.  An 
endeavour  also  was  made  to  use  them  for  sanitary 
purposes  in  rural  areas  by  giving  them  powers  in 
1846,  not  with  much  result,  to  deal  with  nuisances; 
and  there  were  proposals  for  using  them  also  for 
highway  duties. 

31.  The  Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  though 
originall,y  intended  to  be  of  wider  scope,  does  not 
pi'oduce  any  new  consolidation,  though,  by  providing 
the  Counties  with  representative  Councils,  it  paves 
the  way  for  it.  The  Local  Government  Aot  of  1894 
transfers  the  powers  and  obligations  of  the  Authori- 
ties for  district  roads  in  rural  areas,  whether  High- 
way Boards  or  parochial  surveyors,  to  the  Rural  Dis- 
trict Councils,  thus  completing  a reform  which  had 
been  steadily  developing  for  years.  The  Act  of  1894 
also  finally  disposes  of  the  separate  Improvement  Com- 
missionei-s;  but  most  had  disiappeared  before  this 
date. 

32.  The  Education  Act  of  1902  efl^eots  a still  more 
far-reaching  consolidation  by  abolishing  the  School 
Boards  and  making  the  larger  Town  Councils  and 
Urban  District  Councils  and  the  County  Councils  the 
Local  Education  Authorities. 

33.  The  one  big  service  still  left  out  of  the  general 
consolidation  is  the  Poor  Law ; the  Guardians  continue 
to  live  an  often  threatened  life  with  much  security, 
and  controversy  continues  unabated  as  to  whether 
their  duties  present  such  special  features  that  it  is 
expedient  for  the  general  good  that  they  should  ho 
carried  out  by  special  Authorities. 

(Chalirman) : If  there  is  no  question  on  para- 
graph 24,  we  might  go  to  25. 

421.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : That  is  pretty  well  a 
recital  of  what  we  have  already  discussed  at  some 
length.  The  old  spirit  which  flares  in  the  last  line  is 
the  old  spirit  of  having  separate  Authorities? — ^Yes. 

422.  (Chairman) : The  creation  of  a new  separate 
Authority  ? — Yes. 

423.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Is  it  not  a fact  that  from 
1834  to  1902  there  were  tendencies  in  the  countiy 
towards  ad  hoc  Authorities? — There  were  two 
tendencies  really. 

424.  There  was  that  tendency? — Yes. 

425.  And  that  tendency,  for  good  or  evil,  has  been 
overcome  by  the  other  tendency  towards  the  con- 
.solidatiou  of  Authorities,  and  the  siibordination  of 
areas? — Yes. 
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{Ghairnum) : Now  sliall  we  pass  to  paragraphs  26 
and  27?  We  get  to  the  Royal  Sanitary  Commission, 
which  reported  in  1871. 

426.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I am  interested  to  know 
why  you  say  that  the  key-note  of  the  new  period  is 
contained  in  that  passage  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Sanitary  Commission.  Do  not  you  find  the  same 
tendency  towards  consolidation  going  alongside  the 
other  before  that? — Yes,  hut  it  is  then  brought  to  a 
head.  It  came  into  the  general  consciousness  then, 
after  enquiry,  because  right  up  till  that  date  they  had 
been  constituting  this  and  that  Authority  for  certain 
inirposes,  and  this  brought  the  thing  to  the  public 
mind. 

427.  (Chairman) : This  is  the  starting  point?— Yes; 
and  also  it  shows  the  results  of  the  tendencies  which 
had  been  in  play  for  some  years. 

428.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Alongside  this  there  was 
also  recognition  throughout  this  legislation  of  the 
fact  that  in  County  areas  you  cannot  have  the  same 
direct  concentration  of  all  duties  as  you  can  in  a 
centralised  area  like  a County  Borough? — There  were 
gropings  after  the  consolidation  of  the  areas,  even 
in  the  rural  parts  of  the  country. 

429.  You  do  not  suggest  that  any  person  of  im- 
portance ever  laid  it  down  as  a principle  of  local 
government  that  a large  geographical  area  like  a 
County  could  be  governed  from  top  to  bottom  by  one 
Authority  only,  in  the  way  in  which  a Borough  is  to- 
day, apart  from  the  Poor  I,aw?— It  has  been  put,  but 
1 should  not  like  to  say  with  what  measure  of  reason- 
ableness. 

430.  At  any  rate  that  suggestion  has  not  been  one 

which  has  been  seriously  supported? No. 

431.  Nor  do  you  anticipate  it  ever  will  be? — I do 
not  want  to  anticipate  the  Commission. 

432.  (Col.  Williams)  : You  do  not  think  it  is  practi- 
cable at  all  events? — No. 

(Chairman)  : Are  there  any  more  questions  on  para- 
graph 28? 

433.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : You  have  arranged  para- 
graphs 27  and  28  so  as  to  give  the  impression  to  the 
reader  that  you  are  almost  j'eoommending  one  Author- 
ity for  all  public  health  purposes,  no  matter  whether 
it  ho  a concentrated  area  or  whether  it  he  a largely 
diffused  area? — No;  I am  only  stating  what  actually 
did  occur. 

434.  But  nothing  makes  so  deep  an  impression  as 
a skilful  arrangement  of  facts? — They  have  been 
arranged  as  historical  facts,  and  you  have  them  here. 
That  was  the  reason  why  this  recommendation  was 
made  by  the  Royal  Commission  in  1871.  It  was  not 
particularly  the  wisdom  of  the  Commission  so  much 
as'  by  force  of  circumstances. 

435.  That  Commission  said  “ There  should  be  one 
Local  Authority  for  all  public  health  purposes  in  every 
jdace  so  that  no  area  should  be  without  an  Authority 
or  have  more  than  one.”  At  that  time  the  limits 
of  jiublio  health  administration  were  not  so  wide  as 
they  are  to-day? — That  is  so,  as  I bring  out. 

436. . Whatever  wisdom  there  may  be  in  the  utter- 
ance, was  the  wisdom  appropriate  to  the  period  in 
which  it  was  uttered? — Precisely. 

437.  I do  not  Imow  quite  what  the  purpose  of  para- 
graph 28  is? — It  actually  states  what  was  the  develoji- 
ment  in  that  period. 

438.  (Col.  Williams) : With  regard  to  the  applica- 
tion of  that  fact  to  the  present  day  conditions,  do 
you  not  think  it  desirable  that  so  far  as  possible  in 
a given  area  every  person  should  know  in  what 
direction  to  look  for  his  government?  There  should 
not  be  such  a variety  of  people  to  look  to  that  he 
cannot  find  them? — As  a general  principle,  1 should 
ngi’ee  entirely. 

439.  (Chairman)  : What  you  wanted  to  convey  was 
that  the  tendency  of  public  opinion  was  simplification 
and  consolidation? — Yes. 

440.  And  the  Royal  Commission  stated  it  in  one 
way,  and  .lohn  Stuart  Mill  stated  it  in  another  way. 
and  you  give  us  in  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  28 


a couple  of  examples  of  how  that  had  begun  to  bo 
carried  out  at  a very  early  date? — Yes. 

441.  (Sir  Hyland  .-idkins) : At  that  date  there  were 
no  County  Councils? — No. 

442.  And  no  complete  delimitation  of  the  County 
into  Urban  and  Rural  District  Councils.  There 
were  simply  parishes  and  these  particular  Acts?— 
Yes. 

443.  (Chairman)  : Now,  passing  to  paragraph  29, 
why  do  you  think  1872  was  the  most  significant  date? 

Because  for  the  first  time  you  had  the  whole 
country  divided  into  Sanitary  Authorities,  Urban  and 
Rural. 

444.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : It  is  a question  of  indi- 
vidual preference,  but  3'ou  really  think  that  that  date 
IS  more  important  than  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act,  which  reduced  municipal  variety,  sometimes 
passing  into  chaos,  into  a perfectl}'  regular  form  of 
government,  and  more  than  the  Acts  of  1888  oi-  1894, 
which  did  the  same  thing?— I should  say  1872  was 
more  important  for  local  government  than  1835. 

445.  And  more  important  than  1888  or  1894? — 1 
take  18/2  as  being  the  earlier  date  when  the  real 
tendency  came  to  a head.  The  importance  of  1888  is 
not  so  much  in  the  functions  as  in  the  substitution 
of  an  elected  Council  for  non-elected  Justices.  In 
1872  you  have  the  definite  principle  established  tliat 
the  whole  countrj'  is  to  he  divided  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses into  Urban  and  Rural  Sanitary'  .'Vuthorities. 
and  you  have  definite  powers  and  duties  relating  to 
sanitary  matters  vested  in  the  different  .\utlioritics. 

446.  But  important  as  sanitary  matters  .are,  tlio 
power  of  the  xiolioe  and  the  iiower  of  the  liigliwaj's 
compare  in  many  respects  in  importance  even  witli 
the  question  of  sanitation? — I agi’ee,  hut  so  far  as 
roads  are  concerned  the  Urban  Authorities  were  tlie 
Bead  Authorities  in  their  district. 

447.  (Sir  Lewis  Heard)  ■.  There  is  one  slight  correc- 
tion in  paragraph  29.  You  say  in  the  last  sentence 
” thus  the  area  originally  formed  for  the  convenience 
of  Poor  Law  administration  becomes,  with  the 
omission  of  the  Urban  Di.stricts,  the  area  also  for 
sanitary  administration,  without  any  .special  regard 
to  its  aptne.ss  for  this  pnrpo.se  ”?— It  ivas  adopted 
because  it  was  there.  I do  not  commend  it  or  other- 
wise. 

448.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : Yon  say  that  the  old 
Poor  Law  administration  area  was  taken  a.s  the 
sanitary  area? — The  unit. 

449.  At  any  rate  they  did  disregard  the  County 
boundaries  P — Ye.s. 

4.50.  (Cnl.  Williams)  : Subject  to  its  rectification  in 
1894?— Yes. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I quite  agree. 

451.  (Chairman)  : Then  yon  tell  us  there  were  other 
experiments  more  or  less  satisfactory  with  regard  to 
registration,  vaccination,  and  as-sessment? — Yes. 

4-52.  YTint  about  the  endeavour  to  give  them  power 
in  1846? — That  was  .superseded  when  a definite 
sanitaiw  area  wafi  set  up  in  1872. 

453.  But  it  had  been  going  for  a good  many  years? 
— Yes;  hut  they  did  not  do  much. 

454.  And  in  some  cases,  as  regards  the  lliiral 
Sanitary  Authority,  they  were  the  same? — Yes,  hiif 
they  were  comstituted  a definite  Authority  for  the 
purpose. 

455.  They  became  the  Rural  Sanitary  Antlioritv?- 
Yes. 

456.  And  then  became  more  efficient? — Yes. 

457.  (Col.  William, s):  Although  those  areas  might 
not  have  been  perfect  in  their  inception,  through 
many  years  of  use  people  had  got  accustomed  to  it. 
and  it  does  work  fairly  well? — Yes.  The  statement 
“ without  any  special  regard  to  its  aptness  ” does  not 
mean  that  they  were  not  good  areas  for  the  purpo.se, 
hut  they  were  simply  taken  because  the.y  were  there, 

468.  (Mr.  Tvrton) : Can  you  tel!  us  shortly  why  Mr. 
Ritchie  was  stopped,  and  by  whom? — I cannot  give 
you  the  details,  hut  the  fact  was  that  the  proposal 
to  devolve  powers  was  highly  unpopular  with  certain 
bodies  and  has  continued  to  he. 
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459.  Can  you  tell  us  the  bodies? — The  Municipal 
Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts. 

460.  (Sir  Byland  Adhins) ; You  say  in  paragraph 
31 : “ The  Local  Goyernment  Act  of  1888,  though 
originally  intended  to  he  of  wider  scope,  does  not 
produce  any  new  consolidation.”  What  a-re  you 
referring  to  there  in  the  wider  scope? — Originally 
the  Act  of  1888  was  intended  to  do  what  was  after- 
wards done  by  the  Act  of  1894,  as  well  as  setting  up 
the  County  Councils. 

461.  And  also  it  was  intended  to  embrace  most  of 
the  Municipal  Boroughs,  far  more  than  are  now  em- 
braced in  it? — Of  course,  as  originally  intended,  the 
County  Boroughs  were  fewer. 

462.  It  is  a point  of  substance  for  our  inquiry? — 
Yes. 

463.  Do  you  agree  that  the  Local  Government  Act 
of  1888  is  the  final  form  of  a Bill  which,  when  first 
introduced,  was  intended  to  establish  what  was  called 
County  government  throughout  England  and  Wales 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  to  be  called  County 
Boroughs? — I think  that  would  be  a correct  state- 
ment. 

464.  Do  you  carry  in  your  mind  the  number  of  such 
County  Boroughs  originally  contemplated? — Ten, 
originally;  then  another  nine  were  added. 

465.  I also  understand  your  recollection  is  that  it 
was  intended  also  to  consolidate  the  Authorities 
within  Administrative  Counties  in  some  such  was  as 
w-as  afterwards  done  in  1894? — Yes. 

466.  And,  as  you  say,  it  does  pave  the  way  for 
consolidation  ? — Yes. 

467.  Then  you  say:  “ The  Local  Government  Act  of 
1894  transfer.s  the  powers  and  obligations  of  the 
A.iithoritiea  for  district  roads  in  rural  areas,  ivhether 
Highway  Boards  or  parochial  surveyors,  to  the  Rural 
District  Councils.”  In  the  course  of  the  passage 
through  Parliament  of  the  1888  Bill  the  number  of 
County  Boroughs  and  Municipal  Boroughs  being  in 
an  exceptional  position  wms  very  considerably  in- 
creased ?■ — Yes ; the  50,000  limit  was  adopted. 

468.  Treating  them  only  in  this  connection  as  ex- 
ceptions, apart  from  that  there  was  a complete 
system  of  graduated  Authorities  throughout  the 
country  ? — Yes. 

469.  Although  the  relations  inter  se  between  those 
Authorities  wmre  not  articnlated  beyond  a very  slight 
point?— Yes. 

470.  (ilfr.  Biddell) : Was  there  a larger  figure  than 
50.000? — There  was  a figure  mentioned,  100,000,  I 
think.  This  is  the  note  I have  about  it:  “It  was 
originally  proposed  by  the  Bill  that  each  of  the  ten 
largest  Boroughs  should  become  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Act  a County  of  itself.  Pressure  being  brought 


to  hear  upon  the  Government,  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  announced  that  nine  other 
Boroughs  containing  a population  exceeding  100,000 
would  he  included.  Suh,sequently  the  Government 
agreed  to  include  all  Boroughs  which  on  the  1st  June, 
1888,  had  a population  of  not  less  than  50,000  and 
certain  Cities  and  Boroughs  having  a smaller  popida- 
tion  which  were  already  Counties  of  themselves.”  ’ 

471.  (Sir  Byland  Adhins) : What  were  the  Boroughs 
that  were  Counties  of  themselves  before  1836?  What 
did  they  do? — I think  one  of  the  main  things  was 
that  they  had  their  own  Sheriff.  Usually  they  had 
their  own  Quarter  Sessions,  hut  not  always. 

472.  (Chairman) : Some  of  them  were  quite  small 
places  ? — Yes. 

473.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Haverfordwest,  for 

instance  ? — Yes. 

474.  Those  were  Boroughs  which  were  specifically 
recognised  as  being  Counties? — Yes. 

475.  And  as  such  had  their  own  Sheriff,  at  any 
rate? — Yes. 

476.  Whereas  all  other  Boroughs  not  so  deno- 
minated, did  not  have  their  own  Sheriff,  but  were 
w-ithin  the  purview  of  the  Sheriff  of  the  County? — 
Yes. 

477.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Another  point  would  he 
that  they  would  be  specially  named  in  the  Commis- 
sion of  Assize  ? — Yes. 

478.  So  that  the  Assizes  would  he  held  in  the  East 

Riding  of  the  County  of  York  and  the  County  of  the 
Town  of  Kingston-iipon-Hull  ? ^Yes. 

479.  (Chairman) : Have  the  County  Boroughs  their 
own  Sheriff  now? — No. 

480.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  Sir  Ryland  Adkins 
.asked  you  whether  the  Act  of  1888  constituted  a new 
instrument  of  County  government.  It  is  true  to  say 
that  it  did,  but  for  the  specific  purposes  set  out  in 
the  Act? — Yes. 

481.  It  was  not  a general  instrument? — No. 

482.  And  the  purposes  set  out  in  the  Act  could  be 

fairly  accurately  described  as  giving  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  a voice  in,  and  powers  over 
matters,  which  had  to  a very  large  extent  been  exer- 
ci.sed  by  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  ? Exactly. 

483.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : The  hulk  of  the  powers 
had  previously  been  exercised.? — Yes. 

484.  But  there  were  a few  in  addition? — Yes. 

485.  They  had  been  added  to  the  County  Councils 
as  ^ legitimate  heirs  of  Quarter  Sessions  ? — I do  not 
think  you  can  say  they  got  the  Education  Act  of 
1902  as  heirs  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

486.  (Col.  TFiKiams) : A very  large  number  of  the 
powers  conferred  on  the  County  Councils  have  been 
taken  away  from  the  Local  Authorities? — Some  of 
them. 
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SECOND  DAY. 

Friday,  13th  April,  1923. 


Present  : 

The  Earl  or  ONSLOW,  O.B.E.,  in  the  Chair. 


Tub  Lord  STRAOHIE,  P.C. 

Lieot.-Gen.  Sir  GEORGE  MAODONOGH,  K.O.B., 
K.C.M.G. 

Sir  W.  RYLAND  ADKIlNS,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Sir  lewis  BEARU. 

Sir  WALTER  NICHOLAS. 


Mr.  I.  G.  Gibdon,  O.B.E., 

487.  (Chairman) : Yesterday  we  finished  iiaragraph 
33,  and  W6  will  start  to-day  with  paragraph  34  of 
your  memorandum,  dealing  with  the  growing  demo- 
cracy of  Local  Authorities. 

The  Growing  Democracy  of  Local  Authorities. 

34.  A revolution  in  the  form  of  local  government 
starts  in  the  third  decade  of  the  century,  when 
representative  bodies  (the  Boards  of  Guardians  and 
the  Town  Councils)  replace  Authorities  usually 
nominated,  though  the  Guardians  retain  for  several 
decades  a nominated  element  in  the  ex-officio 
Justices,  and  the  Town  Council  have  their  aldermen, 
chosen  by  the  elected  councillors.  This  marked 
change  and  the  subsequent  developments  followed  on 
the  doctrines  of  political  liberty  which  had  come  to 
a head  in  the  last  part  of  the  18th  century,  and 
were  pow'erfully  influenced  by  the  changes  wrought 
by  the  industrial  revolution,  in  ideas  as  well  as 
material  matters,  instructively  typified  by  Bentham 
and  his  .school  of  utilitarians. 

35.  The  local  government  franchise  is  from  the  out- 
set in  form  on  a fairly  liberal  basis ; but,  in  the  case 
of  Authorities  other  than  Town  Councils  (and  County 
Councils,  when  formed  by  the  Act  of  1888),  there 
is  an  ownership  franchise  with  votes  up  to  a maximum 
of  six,  according  to  the  value  of  the  property.  This 
plural  voting  continues  up  to  1894. 

A property  qualification  is  at  first  demanded  for 
Councillors  and  for  Guardians,  but  is  no  longer  re- 
quired after  1882  for  Town  Councillors  or,  after  1894, 
for  other  members  of  Local  Authoritie,s. 

36.  Details  of  the  development  of  the  local  govern- 
ment franchise  are  given  in  Appendix  I.  Here  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  state  that  by  the  Act  of  1918,  which 
extended  the  Parliamentary  franchise,  the  same  local 
government  franchise  is,  for  the  first  time,  adopted 
for  all  classes  of  Local  Authorities.  Occupancy  of 
land  or  premises  for  six  months  is  fixed  as  the  qualifi- 
cation, and  this  gives  a vote  to  the  wdfe  (if  not  less 
than  30  years  of  age)  as  well  as  to  the  husband. 

37.  As  already  mentioned,  the  nominated  Justices 
continue  to  administer  the  work  of  the  Counties 
until  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888  comes  into 
operation. 

38.  The  l^al  changes  indicate,  of  course,  only  the 
bare  anatomy  of  facts;  the  real  significance  of  the 
changes  can  be  measured  only  by  considering  the 
extent  to  which,  and  the  spirit  in  which,  the  new 
powers  were  exercised. 

488.  (Chairman)  : Have  you  any  points  you  wish 
to  elaborate  on  paragraph  34? — I think  not. 

489.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : When  you  say  “ repre- 
sentative bodies  . . . replace  Authorities  usually 


Mr.  W.  R.  BUCHANAN  RIDDELL. 
Mr.  E.  HONOEATUS  LLOYD,  K.C.. 
Mr.  harry  G.  PRITCHARD. 

Mr.  E.  R.  TURTON,  M.P. 
Lieut.-Col.  SEYMOUR  WILLIAMS. 


Mr.  MICHAEL  HESELTINE,  C.B.  (Secretary). 

Mr.  J.  a.  LAWTHER,  M.B.E.  (Assistant  Secretary). 

recalled  and  further  examined. 

nominated,”  that  is  your  description  of  Municipal 
Authorities? — Municipal  Authorities,  and,  of  course, 
later.  Justices  too. 

490.  No  one  suggests  that  Justices  were  elected. 
Were  not  a large  number  of  the,  old  Municipal 
Councils  elected  on  a popular  basis? — I am  afraid 
it  is  not  quite  correct  to  say  that  the  proportion 
in  which  there  was  a real  popular  representation 
was  a large  one. 

491.  I want  to  make  it  quite  clear.  When  you 
say  “ Authorities  usually  nominated,”  there  was  a 
number  of  Municipal  Borouglis  in  which  the  element 
of  representation  came  in  ? — ^Certainly. 

492.  And,  of  course,  the  rest  of  that  paragraph 
is  a personal  precis  of  a very  long  and  complicated 
research  P — Quite. 

493.  (Col.  Williams) : You  know  on  the  District 
Councils  there  is  power  to  elect  from  outside  on 
Committees.  Do  you  know  as  a matter  of  fact 
whether  that  is  very  much  exercised.? — We  have  no 
definite  information;  as  far  as  I know — no. 

(Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  paragraph  35. 

494.  (Sir  Ityland  Adkins) : “ The  local  government 
franchise  is  from  the  outset  ” — that  is  from  1835? 
—Yes. 

496.  “ The  local  government  franchise  is  from  the 
outset  in  form  on  a fairly  liberal  basis ; but,  in  tho 
case  of  Authorities  other  than  Town  Councils  (and 
County  Councils,  when  formed  by  the  Act  of  1888), 
there  is  an  ownership  franchise  with  votes  up  to  a 
maximum  of  six,  according  to  the  value  of  the 
property.  This  plural  voting  continues  up  to  1894.” 
That  is  from  1835  onwards? — Quite. 

496.  But  in  the  case  of  all  the  others,  tho  Boards 
of  Guardians  and  Local  Boards  created,  there  was 
an  ownership  franchise? — Yes. 

497.  So  that  as  regards  Town  Councils  from  1836, 
and  as  regards  the  County  Councils  from  1888,  thero 
is  a fairly  democratic  qualification  ? — There  arc  no 
ownership  votes. 

498.  As  to  Highway  Boards,  they  were  created 
as  you  told  us  yesterday? — Yee.  That  was  rather 
special. 

499.  But  it  was  not  apparently  a flat  franchise? 
— If  I remember  rightly,  tho  Highway  Boards  were 
formed  of  ex-offiicio  Justices,  and  waywardens  ap- 
pointed by  the  Vestries. 

500.  (Chairman) : On  the  question  of  franchise, 
under  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act,  1918, 
for  the  Town  Councils  there  is  no  alternative  owner- 
ship qualification  as  well  as  the  residential  qualifi- 
cation, is  there? — I think  so. 

601.  The  qualification  for  a Town  Councillor  need 
not  be  one  of  residence;  he  may  be  a property 
owner  ? — Yee. 

502.  (Lord  Straehie) : Do  I understand  from  the 
end  of  paragraph  35  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
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qualification  for  Local  Authorities  like  County 
Councils,  for  instance  P — Yes,  there  is  a qualification, 
but  any  elector  can,  in  fact,  become  a member. 

503.  But  there  is  a property  qualification  in  fact, 
b'or  instance,  peers  are  qualified  for  election  in  respect 
of  property  they  own  in  the  County,  though  not 
electors.  Is  not  that  so?. — Yes. 

504.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : From  1835  in  Municipal 
Borouglis  and  from  1834  for  Guardians  there  was 
a property  qualification,  was  there? — Yes.  A pro- 
perty qualification  was  required  for  membership. 

505.  And  in  1882  that  was  abolished  in  Municipal 
Boroughs,  was  it  not? — The  more  correct  way  of 
stating  it  would  be  that  the  Act  of  1882  provided  as 
an  alternative  to  the  previous  qualification  that  any 
person  was  qualified  to  be  elected  who  was  qualified 
as  an  elector,  so  that  the  property  qualification  was 
not  an  essential  qualification. 

606.  Mainly  between  1836  and  1894,  were  there  pro- 
perty qualifications  for  sitting  on  Local  Boards? — 1 
think  so. 

507.  And  Highway  Boards? — The  Highway  Boards 
wore  composed  of  Justices  and  waywardens. 

508.  Then  there  is  no  qualification  in  the  Act  of 
1888  for  County  Councils? — Yes;  but  no  special 
qualification  for  membership. 

609.  The  way  you  put  it  is  that  it  was  no  longer 
required  after  1882  for  Town  Councillors  or  after 
1888  for  County  Councils,  and  after  1894  for  Mem- 
bers of  a Local  Authority? — Yes. 

610.  (Chairman) : That  really  deals  with  Appendix 
1,  does  it  not? — Yes,  it  does. 

511.  Then  we  come  to  paragraph  36,  and  I think 
you  have  i-eally  dealt  with  that  in  Appendix  I,  because 
it  sets  out  all  these  things — it  gives  them  all  from  the 
beginning  ? — Yes. 

(Chairman) ; Then  we  come  to  paragraph  37. 

512.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : That  means  in  regard 
to  the  work  of  the  Counties,  apart  from  what  was  done 
by  the  Vestries  and  bodies  created? — Certainly. 

513.  But  within  the  areas? — Within  the  areas,  but 
there  was  no  County  work. 

514.  If  the  Justices  continue  to  administer  the  work 
of  the  County,  as  a whole  it  would  be  quite  accurate, 
would  It  not? — I am  afraid  not,  because  in  some  oases 
it  would  be  as  to  parts.  For  instance,  the  Boroughs 
exercise  a certain  portion. 

615.  But  every  Borough  as  a Borough  was  outside 
the  administrative  duties  of  Quarter  Sessions? — Quite. 

616.  1 want  to  make  it  clear,  there  is  no  dispute 
about  the  facts? — No. 

(Ghairmfl-n) : On  paragraph  38,  there  is  no  com- 
ment. Then  we  come  to  paragraph  39. 

Separation  of  the  Administrative  from  the  Judicial. 

39.  The  mixture  of  the  administrative  and  the 
judicial  was  characteristic  of  Englisli  local  govern- 
ment right  down  to  the  19th  century.  The  Justices 
exercised  both  functions,  and  it  would  have  been 
difficult  at  times  to  distinguish  between  them. 

40.  The  establishment  of  representative  bodies  for 
local  government  for  the  first  time  draws  a clear  line 
between  the  judicial  and  the  administrative,  though 
the  distinction  is  not  yet,  or  likely  to  be,  all-em- 
bracing; in  addition  to  the  administrative  functions 
\yhich  the  J ustioes  still  directly  exercise,  such  as 
licensing,  they  continue  to  play  a considei-able  part 
in  local  government  as  an  appellate  body. 

41.  Local  administration  remains,  however,  strictly 
amenable  to  law  in  the  sense  that  Local  Authorities 
and  their  officials  must  administer  according  to  the 
law  and  are  liable  to  be  restrained  by  the  Courts  if 
they  contravene  it. 


517.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins):  1 should  like  to  know 
why  the  administrative  and  judicial  functions  were 
all  mixed  througli  history  down  to  the  19th  century. 


They  were  very  largely  mixed  down  to  the  19th 
century  ? — Certainly. 

518.  But  at  the  present  time  knowledge  is  not 
sufficiently  settled  to  make  it  possible  to  give  reasons 
for  that? — It  is  true  to  say  that  in  the  past  centuries 
there  was  not  the  clear  distinction  in  peoxile’s  minds 
that  there  is  to-day  between  judicial  and  administra- 
tive functions.  The  boundary  line  was  not  so  dis- 
tinct; it  was  much  more  mixed  up. 

619.  (Chairman)  : Then  we  come  to  jiaragraph  40, 
in  which  you  say:  “ The  establishment  of  representa- 
tive bodies  for  local  government  for  the  first  time 
draws  a clear  line  between  the  judicial  and  the  ad- 
ministrative, though  the  distinction  is  not  yet,  or 
likely  to  be,  all-embracing  ” — because  the  Justices 
exercise  administrative  functions,  do  they  not? — for 
instance,  as  to  licensing? — Yes. 

620.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : The  representative  sys- 
tem is  not  necessary  in  judicial  as  in  administrative 
matters,  but  your  view  is  that  it  is  the  establishment 
of  the  representative  system  here  which  leads  to  a 
clearer  articulation  between  judicial  and  administra- 
tive functions.® — Yes. 

521.  (Chairman) : In  paragraph  40  you  say  at  the 
end  the  Justices  “ continue  to  play  a considerable 
part  in  local  government  as  an  appellate  body.”  Will 
you  extend  that  a little? — Taking  the  case  of  dealing 
with  nuisances  as  an  instance,  the  Local  Authority 
has  to  obtain  an  order  in  certain  cases  from  the 
Justices,  or,  another  example,  there  is  an  axipeal 
under  the  Private  Street  YVorks  Act,  and  there  again 
the  Justices  come  in. 

622.  What  sort  of  appeals? — For  instance,  as  to 
whether  the  Local  Authority  can  recover  certain  costs, 
or  whether  the  proposals  for  making  charges  on 
frontagers  are  right  and  reasonable. 

623.  They  are  really  judicial,  are  they  not? — Well, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  a clear  line  between  the 
judicial  and  administrative.  I do  not  criticise  the 
principle,  because  I doubt  whether  anything  better 
is  practicable. 

524.  In  paragraph  41  you  say:  “ Local  administra- 
tion remains,  however,  strictly  amenable  to  law.” 
The  Justices  see  that  the  Local  Authorities  obey  the 
law,  and  interpret  it  for  them.  Is  not  that  so? — It 
is  not  quite  that.  So  far  as  the  Justices  are  con- 
cerned, they  have  a power  in  certain  cases  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Local  Authority  have  acted  reason- 
ably, as  distinct  from  whether  they  have  acted  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  law. 

625.  Would  there  be  an  appeal  from  them? — There 
is  an  appeal  to  the  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions. 

526.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : There  is  a recent  example 
of  administrative  functions  by  Justices  in  the  case 
of  registration  of  milk-dealers  under  a recent  Act? — 
Yes. 

527.  There,  the  Local  Authorities,  if  they  refuse  to 
register  a milk-dealer  could  be  taken  before  the 
J ustices  ? — Yes.  The  reason  being  that  it  is  felt  that 
a private  citizen  must  have  some  appeal  for  his 
security.  It  would  not  be  practicable  for  a Central 
Department  to  deal  with  all  appeals. 

528.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) ; Does  it  not  come  to  this, 
that  practically  in  all  these  cases  it  is  the  element 
of  judicial  decision  which  is  required,  in  the  interests 
no  doubt  of  the  individual  citizen,  and  it  is  the 
judicial  element  which  leads  to  the  Justices  being 
brought  in.  I put  it  to  you  they  continue  to  play 
an  important  part  as  an  appellate  body  because  of 
the  quasi-judiclal  element.  There  is  an  order  about 
one’s  house  and  a dispute  as  to  whether  one  is  liable  to 
do  the  work,  and  you  come  before  the  Justices,  who  are 
acting  because  of  the  element  of  the  judicial  in  the 
proceedings?—!  agree  in  part,  but  I should  not  like 
to  go  the  whole  way.  I do  not  think  there  is  a better 
system,  but  I think  it  is  more  administrative  than 
judici.al.  It  is  as  to  whether  in  fact  the  proposal 
is  reasonable.  The  Local  Authority  carries  out 
certain  works;  the  man  refuses  to  pay;  he  is  brought 
before  the  Justices;  and  it  is  a question  then  whether 
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the  Local  Authority  have  done  what  is  right  and 
reasonable,  not  simply  whether  they  have  acted 
strictly  within  the  law. 

529.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  if  a man  refuses 
to  pay  and  refuses  to  discharge  what  is  a legal  obliga- 
tion, the  Justices  decide  whether  it  is  a legal 
obligation,  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  a case  in 
the  High  Court,  surely? — Not  so  always.  There  is 
generally  a certain  judicial  element  in  the  case,  I 
agree. 

530.  (Chairman) : It  is  the  case  that  people  feel 
that  the  Local  Authority  should  not  be  sole  authority 
in  judging  the  case,  and  therefore  there  must  be 
someone  to  turn  to  if  there  is  a dispute? — Exactly. 

531.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : In  respect  to  these  func- 
tions of  the  Justices,  at  the  present  time  they  are 
narrowly  defined  ? — ^Certainly. 

632.  And  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the 
Justices  act  as  a purely  judicial  body — simply  as  a 
machinery  by  which  the  governing  body  recovers  its 
dues  from  people  against  whom  it  has  certain  rights  P 
— Certainly. 

633.  For  instance,  there  are  many  cases  where  on 
the  report  of  the  Surveyor  the  Local  Authority  may 
do  so  and  so.  In  those  oases  you  simply  have  to  prove 
that  the  Local  Authority  have  the  report  of  the 
Surveyor  before  them  and  consider  it,  and  then  the 
Justices’  decision  is  final,  that  the  Local  Authority 
have  taken  into  consideration  those  things  which  they 
ought  to  have  taken  into  consideration? — Yes. 

634.  But  there  are  cases,  such  as  oases  under  the 
Milk  and  Dairies  Act,  in  which  the  Justices  are  a 
pure  court  of  appeal  and  have  the  same  discretion  as 
the  Local  Authority,  but  the  point  is  there,  is  it  not, 
that,  they  hear  the  other  side  before  deciding? — 
Quite,  but  they  do  decide  on  merits. 

636.  They  have  the  same  points  to  consider  and  the 
same  responsibility  as  the  Local  Authority? — Yes. 

636.  But  the  point  is,  they  decide  after  hearing  the 
facts,  and  there  are  many  cases  in  which  a Local 
Authority  have  to  call  a man  and  hear  him,  and  in 
many  of  such  cases  there  is  no  appeal? — Quite. 

637.  It  is  not  uniform  at  all.!’' — No.  One  of  the 
largest  classes  of  cases  is  that  of  measures  under  the 
Private  Street  Works  Act. 

538.  Do  you  know  whether,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the 
Justices  are  often  called  upon;  they  loom  rather 
largo  in  the  statute? — We  have  no  details,  but  they 
are  often  called  in.  Of  course,  under  the  Public 
Health  Act  there  is  jurisdiction  in  similar  matters,  as 
regards  private  street  works,  with  the  Ministry. 

639.  Is  that  jurisdiction  often  called  in  ? — No, 
because  as  a matter  of  fact  we  settle  matters  at  the 
Inquiry  before  a loan  is  sanctioned.  Our  jurisdiction 
as  regards  appeals  is  after  the  works  are  carried  out, 
but  what  we  ido  is  to  take  the  opportunity  of  the 
Inquiry  to  go  into  these  matters. 

540.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : That  is  under  section  160  of 
the  Public  Health  Act? — Yes. 

641.  (Sir  Hyland  AdJdns) : What  does  that  phrase 
mean  exactly — “amenable  to  law”?  Do  you  mean 
there  is  now  less  discretion,  apart  from  provisions  in 
statute  law,  than  there  was  before? — Yes. 

542.  (Col.  Williams) : Under  the  Private  Street 
Works  Act,  the  Justices  can  only  take  into  account 
certain  specified  objections  in  the  Act? — Yes,  but  they 
are  wide. 

543.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : When  you  say  in  para- 
graph 41,  “ Local  .Authorities  and  their  officials  must 
administer  according  to  the  law  and  are  liable  to  be 
restrained  by  the  Courts  if  they  contravene  it,”  you 
mean  they  are  in  the  position  of  ordinary  citizens? — 
— Exactly. 

644.  (Mr.  Hiddell) : Altogether  it  is  a form  of 
central  control? — No,  not  exactly.  That  is  one  of 
the  great  distinctions  between  the  general  law  in 
this  country  and  some  foreign  countries;  that  is,  the 
fact  that  a thing  has  been  done  under  the  central 
authority  is  no  excuse  at  all. 

Local  Government  Functions. 

42.  Incidental  references  have  already  been  made 
to  the  functions  of  Local  Authorities,  so  that  any 


further  particulars  need  be  but  brief.  Local 
government  services  develop  strictly  under  the 
pressure  of  urgent  needs.  Thus  the  now  Poor  Law 
of  1834  springs  from  the  grave  risk  of  national 
bankruptcy;  the  changes  as  to  highways  in  1836  and 
(for  urban  areas)  in  1848,  from  the  failure  of  the 
existing  means  to  secure  the  proper  maintenance 
of  road  communications,  outside  the  arterial  roads 
under  the  care  of  the  Turnpike  Trusts,  and  later, 
in  the  sixth  and  subsequent  decades,  when  the 
spread  of  the  railways  and  the  consequent  failure 
of  the  Trusts  forced  a nev/  road  problem  on  the 
country;  the  police  in  1829  in  London,  in  1835  in 
the  Boroughs,  and  in  1839  and  1856  in  the  Counties, 
because  the  old  parish  constable  and  watch  system 
had  long  ceased  to  be  effective  for  coping  with  the 
new  conditions ; sanitation  from  the  fourth  to  the 
seventh  decades,  from  the  cholera  epidemics  of  1831-3 
and  each  of  the  next  three  decades  and  the  evidence 
which  was  accumulated  of  the  heavy  sickness  and 
death  rate  from  preventible  diseases;  and  lastly,  in 
1870.  education,  adopted  after  the  recent  widening 
of  the  franchise,  partly  as  a necessary  corollary  of 
the  exitension  of  political  liberty,  in  pursuance  of 
the  wisdom  of  “ educating  our  masters,”  also  becauso 
it  was  deemed  that  the  desired  standard  could  not 
be  obtained  without  some  public  provision. 

545.  (Chairman) : Then  wo  come  to  paragraph  42, 
which  is  really  recapitulation  of  what  you  say  in 
detail  later? — Yes. 

546.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : And  that  of  course  is 
nearly  all  opinion? — No,  I think  it  is  mainly  fact, 
is  it  not — it  is  all  fact,  surely. 

547.  The  reasons  you  give  are  all  of  them  reasons 
which  represent  the  opinions  of  different  people? — 
I do  not  think  there  would  be  found  much  room  for 
difference. 

548.  I am  not  saying  for  a nionient  tli.at  your 
opinion  may  not  be  correct,  even  inspired,  but  it  is  a 
personal  view  as  to  the  general  reasons  why  these 
things  came  about? — Certainly. 

(Chairman) : We  pass  now  to  Central  Supervision 
and  Control. 

Central  Supervision  and  Control. 

43.  One  of  the  things  which  would  greatly  amaze 
a suddenly  resurrected  local  official  of  1800  is  tlie 
present  extensive  central  control  of  local  govern- 
ment. In  his  days,  there  was  practically  none. 

It  was  manifest  that  the  comprehensive  reform  of 
the  Poor  Law  in  1834  was  practicable  only  under 
strong  central  pressure,  armed  with  ample  powers, 
and  so  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  are  appointed. 

44.  When  the  country  becomes  converted  to  sani- 
tary reform  in  1848,  Chadwick,  its  leading  advocate, 
dreamed  of  the  same  kind  of  central  supervision  as 
he,  with  others,  had  exercised  under  the  Poor  Law; 
and  the  General  Board  of  Health  is  established  by 
the  Act  of  that  year.  But  he  makes  haste  too 
abruptly ; a strong  reaction  sets  in ; Chadwick  leavo.s 
the  Government  service;  and,  in  1858,  the  General 
Board  of  Health  is  abolished,  such  of  its  functions  as 
remain  being  distributed  among  some  of  the  old 
central  offices,  which  however  are  henceforth  forced 
by  circumstances  to  exercise  more  supervision  than 
before. 

45.  When  the  new  sanitary  movement  of  the  'sixties 
had  gathered  head,  it  is  found  essential  to  reassemble 
the  scattered  parts  of  the  supervision  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  so  in  1871  the  Local  Government  Board  is 
established,  absorbing  also  the  Poor  Law  Board,  the 
successors  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  It  con- 
tinues, with  increasing  activities,  up  to  1919,  when 
it  is  superseded  by  the  Ministry  of  Health,  a new 
consolidation  based  on  services  relating  to  health, 
not  on  the  services  of  local  government  as  such,  but 
still  retaining  most  of  the  central  functions  relating 
to  Local  Authorities. 

46.  Besides  the  Ministry  of  Health,  the  following 
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Departments  now  have  duties  relating  to  Local 
Authorities — 

The  Home  Office  deal  with  police,  fire  brigades, 
reformatory  schools,  factories  and  workshops., 
the  employment  of  children,  the  registration  of 
electors  and  the  conduct  of  elections;  the 
Home  Secretary  also  has  a veto  on  byelaws  for 
‘ ‘ good  rule  and  government  ’ ’ ; 

The  Privy  Council,  with  the  grant  of  Charters 
constituting  Boroughs ; 

The  Board  of  Education,  with  matters  relating 
to  education;  loans  raised  by  Local  Authori- 
ties for  purposes  of  education  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  Minister  of  Health ; 

The  Ministry  of  Transport,  with  roads,  motor 
oars  and  road  locomotives  (formerly  under,  the 
Local  Government  Board  or  the  Road  Board); 
and  tramways,  omnibuses,  light  railways,  har- 
bours and  (through  the  Electricity  Commis- 
sioners) electricity  undertakings  (all  formerly 
within  the  province  of  the  Board  of  Trade) ; 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  with 
matters  relating  to  agriculture,  especially 
small  holdings,  allotments  and  commons  (but 
loans  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Minister  of 
Health) ; 

The  Board  of  Trade,  with  gas  undertakings 
(though  much  of  the  work  is  still  done  at  the 
Ministry  of  Health),  and  weights  and 
measures ; 

The  Public  Works  Loan  Board  lends  money  to 
various  classes  of  Local  Authorities  for  public 
works. 

47.  The  system  of  Exchequer  Grants  for  specific 
services,  subject  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Central 
Department  with  the  standard  of  efficiency,  has  been 
a critical  factor  in  increasing  the  measure  and 
degree  of  central  control.  It  is  especially  marked 
in  the  case  of  police,  education  and  roads,  in 
the  newer  services  of  public  health  relating  to  tubei- 
culosis,  venereal  diseases,  and  maternity  and  child 
welfare,  and  in  the  siiecial  post-war  grants  for  housing 
and  small  holdings. 

649.  {Chairman)-.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on 
paragraph  43  P — No. 

550.  Then  on  paragraph  44,  is  there  anything  you 
can  tell  us  about  Chadwick,  beyond  what  you  tell  us 
there? — I do  not  think  so. 

651.  {Sir  Byland  AdUns) : It  is  a pen  portrait  of 
Chadwick? — It  is  quite  correct,  and  it  is  of  real  im- 
portance in  considering  local  government.  Chadwick 
was  the  person  mainly  responsible  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  General  Board  of  Health  in  1848. 

552.  {Chairman) : You  might  tell  us  something 

about  the  General  Board  of  Health.  How  was  it 
established  ? — What  happened  was  that,  after  the  first 
cholera  outbreak  in  1831  to  1833,  there  was  a good 
deal  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  more  active 
measures.  That  was  later  supported  very  powerfully 
by  some  special  enquiries  which  were  made  by  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  into  the  relations  between 
sickness  and  pauperism.  The  result  of  that  was,  with 
the  threatened  fresh  outbreaks  of  cholera,  that  in 
1848  the  Public  Health  Act  was  passed,  and  under 
that  Act  the  General  Board  of  Health  was  established 
to  control  the  activities  of  bodies  established  under 
that  Act. 

553.  Then  what  happened  was  that  Chadwick 
pressed  the  thing  too  hard — they  got  tired  of  it,  and 
abolished  the  General  Board  of  Health? — Yes.  There 
was  much  agitation,  and  in  1Aj4,  if  I remember 
rightly,  the  Board  of  Health  was  established  for  one 
year,  and  that  went  on  till  1858,  when  it  expired. 

554.  What  happened  to  its  duties? — Its  constitu- 
tion was  slightly  altered,  but  its  duties  remained 
substantially  the  same. 

556.  But  when  it  was  abolished,  what  happened? — 
Some  of  its  powers  were  transferred  to  the  Privy 
Council*and  some  to  the  Home  Office. 


556.  {Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : You  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning by  saying  that  there  was  no  central  control 
to  speak  of  before  1834? — Yes. 

657.  How  could  that  be?  Was  there  no  control  by 
the  Central  Government  of  Municipal  Corporations 
or  of  Justices  or  of  Vestries  at  all? — As  far  as 
J ustices  were  concerned  there  was  certain  control — 
not  much  i7i  fact.  It  was  exei’cised  through  the 
Home  Office. 

568.  I want  to  know  what  it  was? — As  far  as  their 
administrative  functions  were  concerned,  the  control 
v.'as  very  slight  indeed. 

559.  As  far  as  the  Boroughs  were  concerned,  they  • 
were  practically  independent? — And  Vestries  also, 
except  that  in  practice  the  Vestries  were  in  fact  very 
largely  under  the  Justices. 

660.  But  as  regards  Municipal  Corporations,  what- 
ever they  did  there  was  no  interference  or  control  or 
direction  from  the  Central  Government? — Very  little. 

661.  The  only  way  of  dealing  with  what  they  did 
was  by  process  of  law — by  a complaint  brought  before 
.a  court  of  law  as  to  their  doing  something  they  were 
not  entitled  to  do.P — Yes,  in  the  main. 

662.  {ChairmoM) : The  first  step  to  definite  central 
control  arises  from  the  Poor  Law? — Exactly. 

563.  The  second  step  towards  the  permanent  control 
arises  out  of  the  question  of  sanitation? — Yes. 

564.  The  case  of  cholera  is  a vivid  instance? — Quito. 

666.  And  the  first  Public  Department  exclusively 

concerned  with  local  government  is  the  General  Board 
of  Health  in  1848? — Yes,  except  as  regards  the  Poor 
Law. 

666.  There  is  central  interference  with  regard  to 
health  exercised  by  this  new  body,  the  General  Board 
of  Plealth? — Yes. 

567.  And  tliat  is  in  a sense  the  interference  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health  to-day? — ^Yes. 

668.  And  in  1868,  you  say  the  duties  of  the  General 
Board  of  Health  were  absorbed  and  its  duties  scat- 
tered amongst  other  Departments? — Yes. 

669.  Which? — The  Privy  Council  and  the  Home 
Department. 

670.  {Lord  Sirachie) : Can  you  say  which  duties 
were  assigned  to  which  office? — I cannot  say  exactly, 
but,  broadly  speaking,  the  matters  more  directly  con- 
cerned with  health  went  to  the  Privy  Council,  and 
mattei's  concerned  with  local  government  went  to  tho 
Home  Office. 

671.  {Sir  B-yland  Adkins) : We  have  the  Poor  Law, 
and  that  has,  as  a central  authority,  the  Poor  Law 
Commission,  which  dates  from  1834? — Yes. 

672.  Then  we  have  in  1848  the  public  health  con- 
sidered to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  a 
General  Board  of  Health? — Y^es. 

673.  But  that  General  Board  of  Health  proceeding 
from  a health  standpoint  is  concerned  with  the  forma- 
tion of  Local  Authorities  which  became  Local  Boards? 
— That  is  right. 

574.  And  also  for  encouraging  health  administration 
in  Municipal  Boroughs? — Yes. 

675.  And  occasionally  by  Districts .P — Yes. 

576.  Then  in  1868  the  Home  Office  took  over  the 
health  part? — No,  the  Home  Office  were  more  the  local 
government  side.  The  Privy  Council  took  over  the 
health. 

577.  And  the  Home  Office  took  over  the  question  of 
the  continued  creation  of  Local  Authorities? — Yes. 

578.  So  that  the  whole  question  of.  local  government 
altogether  presents  itself  to  the  central  authority 
primarily  as  a Poor  Law  problem  and  secondarily  as  a 
liealth  problem? — ^Yes,  with  this  qualification,  that, 
although  the  Home  Office  did  not  take  anything  like 
the  part  it  does  to-day  with  regard  to  police,  from  the 
earlier  part  of  the  century  the  tendency  was  more  and 
more  for  the  Home  Office  to  take  a more  active  part  in 
police  matters.  As  you  know,  in  1829,  they  became 
the  Police  Authority  of  London. 

579.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century  the  Homo 
Office  took  increasing  cognisance  of  police  problems 
throughout  the  country  ? — ^Yes. 

680.  And  you  have  in  that  a principal  instance  of 
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a Central  .Department  dealing  with  local  affairs? 

Yes. 

58.1.  Ilien  the  special  problem  of  Poor  Daw  brought 
about  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners;  the  growing 
Bppncciation  of  the  health  problems  brings  the 
Geneial  Board  of  Health,  and  in  1858  when  it  was 
dissolved  its  duties  were  taken  over  by  the  Privy 
Council  and  the  Home  Office,  but  the  Poor  Law  ques- 
tion went  on  till  1871,  when  you  get  the  succession  to 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  the  succession  to  the 
General  Board  of  Health,  and  then  there  arises  the 
Local  Government  Board.? — Exactly. 

582.  (Sir  G-eovgc  BIo.cdoTiogh')  : Who  was  the 

Minister  I'esponsibJe  for  these  bodiesP—As  far  as  the 
General  Board  of  Health  was  concerned,  I think  the 
position,  briefly,  was  this.  When  they  were  first 
created  I uo  not  think  there  was  any  person  on  the 
Board  who  was  directly  responsible  to  Parliament. 
The  Eirst  Commissioner  of  Works  was  in  fact  a 
Member  ex-officio  of  the  General  Board  of  Health, 
but  one  of  the  later  Commissioners,  at  any  rate,  took 
an  active  pai’t  against  the  Board.  Then  when,  in 
1854,  the  Board  of  Health  was  made  an  annual  body, 
there  was,  if  I remember  rightly,  a paid  President, 
who  was  a Member  of  Parliament  and  responsible  to 
Parliament. 

583.  (ChoArman)  : He  was  a Minister.? — Yes. 

584.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Who  was  responsible 
for  the  Poor  Law  Commi-ssioners .? — The  Home  Secre- 
tary was  responsible  until  the  Poor  Law  Board  was 
fonned. 

686.  (Chairman) : May  1 ask  if  the  Board  of  Health 
was  a Board  really — it  was  not  like  the  Board  of 
Irade.?- — No.  It  Was  a real  Board;  I think  in  the 
beginning  it  consisted  of  the  Eirst  Commissioner  of 
Works  as  an  ex-officio  member,  one  unpaid  member, 
and  one  paid  membej'. 

586.  They  were  a real  Board?— Yes,  they  were  a 
real  Board. 

587 . (Sir  Eyland  Adkins) : When  you  come  tO'  the 
end  of  paragraph  45,  it  appears  that  the  Local  Govern- 
Board  goes  on  from  1871  to  1919,  as  you  say  with 
increasing  activities? — Yes. 

688.  In  1919  it  was  succeeded  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health  ? — Yes. 

589.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  absorbing  the  Local 
Government  Board  generally,  and,  as  you  say,  “still 
retaining  most  of  the  central  functions  relating  to 
Local  Authorities”.? — ^Yes. 

590.  Were  there  any  central  functions  which  the 
Local  Government  Board  had  and  which  the  Mini.sti'y 
of  Health  has  not? — Yes.  Certain  functions  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Home  Office,  for  instance. 
The  answer  is  contained  in  paragraph  46. 

591.  (Chairman)  : That  process  is  going  on  still,  is 
it  not,  because  I dealt  with  an  Order  last  year  to 
transfer  something  to  the  Home  Office? — Yes. 

(Chairman) ; Then  we  come  to  paragrapjh  46. 

692.  (Mr.  Turton) : You  have  not  really  set  out, 
have  you,  "what  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Eisheries  does  with  regard  to  fisheries.  Would  it  not 
bo  better  to  have  matters  of  rivers  pollution  and  so 
on  defined? — Well,  the  Ministry  of  Health  deals  with 
rivers  pollution,  but  there  are  certain  powers  given 
to  Local  .Fishery  Boards.  The  Central  Department 
responsible  for  pollution  matters  is  the  Ministry  of 
Health.  For  instance,  certain  powers  are  given  to 
local  bodies,  if  they  get  authority  to  prosecute.  You 
see,  fisheries  work  is  not  directly  connected  with  the 
Local  Authorities. 

593.  (Chairman)  : Are  you  sure  you  have  a com- 
plete list  of  Departments,  because  it  strikes  me  the 
Ministry  of  Pensions  ought  to  be  in  it? — Pensions 
Committees  are  not  Local  Authorities;  they  are 
simply  agents  of  the  Ministry  of  Pensions.  They 
are  not  Local  Authorities,  properly  speaking. 

594.  What  is  a Local  Authority,  properly  speaking? 
—There  are  various  definitions.  Pensions  Commit- 
tees are  not  Local  Authorities,  either  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  elected  locallj’-  or  in  that  they  have  any 
powers  of  local  government.  They  are  a device  of  the 
Ministry  of  Pensions  for  exercising  their  functions 
locally. 


(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : May  I submit  that  Local 
Authorities  for  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry  are  the 
Local  Authorities  named  in  the  terms  of  reference. 

595.  (Chairman) : But  pensions  have  to  do  with 
the  County  Councils,  have  they  not? — No,  not  now. 

696.  Would  the  same  apply  to  the  Territorial 
Forces  Associations  ? — Yes. 

697.  Is  there  any  other  Department — the  Elec- 
tricity Commissioners  might  be  included,  i suppose? 
— They  are  technically  part  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transport. 

598.  (Mr.  Turton) : Then  there  are  Insurance 
Committees  under  the  National  Insurance  Acts? — 
They  are  not  Local  Authorities.  Again,  they  havo 
uo  rating  xiower.  Ileally,  about  the  best  definition 
of  a Local  Authority  is  an  Authority  which  has  rating 
powers. 

599.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  Is  not  the  x^ohit  this? 
That  these  Authorities  which  have  been  mentioned 
are  definite  Authorities  which  stand  on  their  own 
footing,  the  members  being  appointed  in  a delinilu 
area;  but  once  they  are  appointed  they  are 
independent  ? — Yes. 

600.  (Chairman)  : Although  they  are  not  Local 
Authorities,  a portion  of  their  constitution  comes 
within  the  ken  of  the  Local  Authority  ? — In  some 
measure. 

601.  (Col.  Williams) : Practically  uii  to  a certain 
date  there  was  no  central  control?- — Exactly. 

002.  Then  you  come  to  a xieriod  when  most  of  the 
central  control  of  Authorities  was  in  one  Government 
Department? — The  Local  Government  Board. 

603.  Now  we  have  a dispersal  of  these  iiowcrs 
among  a number  of  Ministers? — Yes,  less  so  in  fact 
than  on  paper. 

604.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : At  first  there  was 
Xiractioally  no  central  control;  then  there  was  control 
of  Poor  Law  and  health  separately? — Quite. 

605.  Then  Poor  Law  and  health  were  divided  and 
brought  back  again  under  the  Local  Government 
Board,  which  has  developed  Into  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  and  pari  passu  all  these  other  things  were 
taken  in? — That  is  practically  so,  exceiit  that  witli 
the  Ministry  of  Health  you  get  in  name  the  appli- 
cation of  a rather  different  notion — that  Central 
Departments  should  be  not  according  to  Authorities 
but  according  to  functions,  so  tliat  you  would  have 
a Ministry  of  Health,  a Ministry  of  Justice,  and 
so  on. 

606.  Not  according  to  Authorities,  but  according 
to  functions? — Yes. 

(Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  paragraph  47,  as  to 
the  system  of  exchequer  grants,  which  you  say 
naturally  increases  the  measure  of  control,  because 
of  course  who  pays  the  xiiper  calls  the  tune. 

607.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : When  did  exchequer 
grants  begin? — The  first  exchequer  grants  were  in 
1836,  in  respect  of  criminal  prosecutions.  Then  in 
1846  you  had.  certain  Poor  Law  grants;  then  in  1856 
liolice,  and  in  1867,  vaccination.  Then  there  was  a 
road  grant.  That  was  in  1882. 

608.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  have  left  out  tho  grant 
for  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  have  you  not? — That 
was  in  1873. 

609.  At  the  same  time  as  vaccination?-  Vaccina- 
tion was  earlier.  I have  a statement  which  1 do  not 
think  is  quite  comprehensive,  but  may  I read  from  it. 
After  1835,  there  was  a grant  for  criminal  pro.secn- 
tions  and  removal  of  convicts.  In  1846  a larger  grant 
was  made  for  criminal  prosecutions,  and  a grant  for 
the  maintenance  of  prisoners,  in  fact  the  whole  cost. 
Then  there  was  a grant  for  medical  relief  and  certain 
other  Poor  Law  grants.  In  1866  there  was  a grant 
of  a quarter  of  the  cost  of  the  pay  of  the  police. 
Then  in  1873  there  was  a grant  in  respect  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  and  Inspectors  of  Nuisances.  In 
1874  there  was  the  pauper  lunatic  grant  and  in  1882 
there  was  the  road  grant. 

610.  (Sir  ByloAid  Adkins) : Then  there  were  educa- 
tion grants? — I have  not  mentioned  those,  because 
they  were  not  grants  to  Local  Authorities. 

Oil.  Butfromthepointof  view  of  exchequer  grants 
to  be  spent  locally  on  a service  which  ultimately 
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becomes  technically  a local  government  service  there 
might  perhaps  be  no  objection  to  including  them? — 
Quite,  only  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  they 
were  not  Local  Authority  grants. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I suggest  we  should  have  the 
education  grants,  because  they  have  been  exceedingly 
complicated  and  have  been  changed  over  and  over 
again. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I want  to  get  the  different 
dates  at  which  public  money  began  to  be  spent  locally 
on  services  which  are  grouped  as  local. 

612.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : With  respect  to  exchequer 
grants  the  control  arises  in  this  way,  does  it  not — that 
the  Central  Government  in  making  a grant  in  aid 
of  a service  naturally  desires  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
service  is  efficiently  carried  on? — Quite. 

613.  And  it  is  a question  of  no  efficiency,  no  grant; 
but  if  the  Local  Authority  chooses  to  carry  on  the 
service  inefficiently,  it  loses  its  grant,  and  that  is  the 
end  of  it? — Quite. 

614.  That  is  the  end  of  the  control  ?— That  is  the 
end  of  the  control. 

615.  (Col.  Williams) : But  there  has  been  a- tendency 
rather  in  some  cases  to  attach  conditions  to  these 
grants,  has  there  not?— Of  course.  In  all  these 
specific  grants  there  is  the  condition  of  efficient 
St)  rvic^» 

616.  But  apart  from  the  question  of  efficiency? 
Yes;  a Government  Department,  if  it  pays  half  the 
cost,  and  the  Local  Authority  is  keen  on  getting  the 
money,  can  tell  the  Authority  the  way  in  which  it 
wants  the  work  carried  out. 

617.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)-.  That  is  efficiency ?— Some 
say  it  is  not. 

618.  But  in  the  view  of  the  Central  Department  it 
is  a question  of  efficiency? — Quite. 

619.  (Col.  Williams) : In  some  cases  where  such 
attempts  have  been  made  they  have  not  been  success- 
ful, have  they? — I do  not  know.  I should  not  like 
to  go  into  that. 

620.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I think  you  have  left  out 
one  grant,  have  you  not  P What  about  mental 
deficiency? — -I  did  not  refer  to  that  because  it  is 
relatively  so  small. 

621.  Is  it?— Relatively,  yes.  I might  mention  that 
I have  not  expressly  included  in  the  Central  Authorit- 
ies the  Board  of  Control,  which  is  nominally  part  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health. 

(Chairman) : Are  there  any  further  points  anyone 
wishes  to  raise  before  we  go  to  the  second  chapter  of 
the  evidence.  Before  coming  to  the  second  chapter, 
there  comes  the  question  of  the  Metropolitan  Authori- 
ties, and  with  your  permission  I will  read  the  conclus- 
ion 'of  the  Royal  Commission  on  London  Government. 
The  Majority  Report*  says  : “ A cognate  subject,  par- 
tially discussed  before  us  in  connection  with  the  local 
government  of  Greater  London,  is  that  of  the  creation 


of  County  Boroughs  and  the  extension  of  existing 
County  Boroughs.  Certain  applications  for  Chart- 
ers of  Incorporation  with  a view  to  obtaining  County 
Borough  powers  were  put  forward  in  recent  years,  but 
have,  we  understand,  been  temporarily  laid  aside 
owing  to  concurrent  discussions  as  to  the  future  of 
London  government.  While  our  deliberations  were  in 
progress  Your  Majesty’s  Government  decided  to 
recommend  the  appointment  of  a Royal  Commission  to 
enquire  into  the  principles  which  should  apply 
throughout  England  and  Wales  to  the  grant  of 
County  Borough  powers  and  to  the  extension  of 
County  Borough  areas.  This  Royal  Commission  has 
now  been  appointed,  and  we  are  confident  that  in  the 
course  of  their  inquiry  the  circumstances  of  London 
and  its  surrounding  districts,  where  in  this  matter  the 
conflict  of  interests  is  acute,  will  receive  special  at- 
tention. The  evidence  will  necessarily  be  drawn  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  we  accordingly  feel  that 
it  might  be  embarrassing  for  us  to  attempt  any  partial 
solution  of  a problem  which  has  been  committed  for 
investigation  to  a body  specially  appointed  for  the 
purpose.”  I imagine  we  should  go  into  the  question 
of  County  Boroughs  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Lon- 
don, although  not  taking  actually  London  itself. 

(Mr.  Turton)  -.  Several  bodies  were  decidedly  in 
favour,  as  will  be  seen,  of  cutting  up  Middlesex  into 
County  Boroughs,  and  it  was  thought  to  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  deal  with  that  question 
— outside  the  area  of  the  London  County  Council. 

(Chairman)  : That  is  outside  the  Administrative 
County.  Then  would  it  be  your  wish  that  we  should 
adopt  that  principle,  and  not  go  into  the  question  of 
the  effect  on  the  Administrative  County  of  London, 
but  that  we  should  enquire  into  these  matters  which 
the  Royal  Commission  on  London  Government  have 
left  to  us  outside  that  area.  Then  we  come  to  para- 
graphs 48  and  49. 


II. — Classes  of  Local  Authorities  in  1873  and 
IN  1023. 

48.  Recent  developments  in  the  classes  of  Local 
Authorities  will  be  made  more  manifest  by  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  sets  out  the  principal  groups  of  Local 
Authorities  in  1873  and  at  the  present  time,  with  a 
brief  indication  of  their  duties.  The  functions  of  the 
present  Local  Authorities  are  treated  in  more  detail 
in  a later  chapter  (paragraph  66.) 

As  the  Commission  are  not  considering  Poor  Law  or 
Metropolitan  Authorities,  reference  is  not  made  to 
these  bodies. 

There  are  numerous  classes  of  Authorities  besides 
those  indicated,  and  mention  of  them  will  be  made  at 
a later  stage.  A list  of  the  different  kinds  of 
Authorities  now  existing,  with  the  number  in  each 
class,  is  given  in  Appendix  II. 


Authorities. 

Principal  Functions. 

1873. 

1923. 

1873. 

1923. 

Quarter  Sessions. 

County  Councils. 

County  bridges  (the  Justices  had  also  certain  powers  as 
to  roads)  ; police  (now  under  the  Standing  Joint 
Committee,  representative  of  Quarter  Sessions  and 
County  Councils)  ; mental  hospitals. 

In  addition — 
main  roads  ; 
elementary  education  ; 
higher  education  ; 
care  of  mentally  defec- 
tive ; 

tuberculosis,  &c.  ; 
small  holdings  ; 
licensing  and  registration 
of  motor  cars,  &c. 

» Cmd.  1830. 
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Authorities. 

Principal  .Functions. 

1873. 

1923. 

1873. 

1923. 

Town  Councils  of  Quarter 
Sessions  Boroughs. 

(Quarter  Sessions  Boroughs  s 
Q.S.  Boroughs  became  Cou 
the  latter  may  be  regarde 
former,  for  general  local  go 

County  Borough  Councils. 

till  exist  as  such,  and  not  all 
nty  Boroughs  ; but,  broadly, 
d as  the  successors  of  the 
vernment). 

Public  health  ; roads  ; polic 

e ; mental  hospitals. 

In  addition — 

higher  and  elementary 
education  ; 
housing  ; 
town  planning  ; 
care  of  mentally  defective  ; 
tuberculosis,  &c  ; 
licensing  and  registration 
of  motor  cars,  &c.  ; 
trading  undertakings. 

Other  Tow 

n Councils. 

Public  hoa 

th  ; roads. 

In  addition — 

elementary  education  (it 
population  over  IIJ,0UI) 
in  1901)  ; 
housing  ; 
low'll  planning  ; 
trading  undertakings. 

Local  Boards.  (The  Town 
Councils,  the  Local  Boards 
and  the  Improvement  Com- 
missioners constituted  the 
Urban  Sanitary  Authori- 
ties under  the  Act  of  1872). 

Urban  District  Councils. 

Pi'iicticaliy  the  same  as  for  “other  Town  Councils,” 
excejjt  that  Urban  District  Councils  are  the  hJeinontary 
Bducatiou  Authority  only  if  the  population  was  over 
20,000  in  1901. 

Improvement  Commission- 
ers. 

(Functions  now  performed 
by  Town  and  Urban 
District  Councils). 

As  set  out'in  the  Local  Acts 
constituting  the  Author- 
ity  (generally  one  or 
more  of  the  following : — • 
paving,  lighting,  cleans- 
ing or  watching).  Also 
the  general  Sanitary 
Authority  for  their  dis- 
trict. 

Rural  Sanitary  Authorities. 

Rural  District  Councils. 

(Principal  duties  of  the  same  kind,  hut  less  irnportaut  in 
degree,  as  those  of  Local  Boards  and  Urban  District 
Councils  respectively,  except  that  in  1873  the  Ruivil 
Sanitary  Authorities  were  not  rospousiblc  for  roads, 
and  the  present  Rural  District  Councils  arc  not  res- 
ponsible for  education.) 

Highway  Boards.  (Only  in 
Rural  Areas  ; if  a Rural 
Parish  was  not  in  a High- 
way District,  a Surveyor 
of  Highways  had  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Vestry). 

Roads. 

School  Boards. 

— 

Elementary  education. 

— 

Vestries. 

(The  Overseers  had  a larger 
measure  of  authority , in 
Parishes  in  1873  than 
now.) 

Parish  Councils  or  Parish 
.Meetings  (The  Vestry 
has  practically  dis- 
appeared for  civil  pur- 
poses). 

Appointment  of  Parish  Offici 
connection  with  burial  gro 
Appointed  Surveyor  of 
Highways  or  (if  Parish 
in  a Highway  District)  a 
Waywarden. 

rs  ; also  might  have  duties  in 
unds. 

Allotments  ; parish  recrea- 
tion grounds  ; footpaths. 

49.  This  table  is  intended  only  to  indicate  broadly 
the  sphere  of  the  several  Local  Authorities.  Their 
duties  would  need  to  he  qualified  in  many  respects,  as 
is  shown  in  later  chapters;  and  equally  important  as 
the  acquisition  of  new  functions  has  been  the  great 
growth  in  the  scope  of  the  old  ones. 


The  table  clearly  shows  three  main  results,  so  far 
as  the  organisation  of  local  government  is  con- 
cerned— (1)  the  replacement  of  the  nominated  Justices 
in  Quarter  Sessions  by  the  elected  County  Councils; 

(2)  the  consolidation  of  local  government  bodies;  and 

(3)  the  substitution  in  larger  rural  parishes  of  elected 
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Parish  Councils  or  of  Parish  Meetings  for  the  some- 
what amorphous  Vestries. 

G22.  (Chairman) : You  give  an  interesting  table  of 
the  Authorities  and  their  principal  functions? — May 
I say  that  the  object  is,  not  to  state  in  detail  exactly 
what  the  functions  were,  but  simply  to  give  a broad 
picture  at  those  two  dates. 

623.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)-.  Why  1873? — ^Because 
it  was  immediately  after  the  Act  of  1872,  which 
divided  the  country  into  sanitary  areas. 

624.  It  is  a date  that  you  attach  importance  to? — 
It  is  a significant  date. 

625.  I think  it  gives  us  a very  clear  description? — 
May  I suggest  that  it  would  not  pay  to  ask  questions 
on  paragraph  48,  because  it  deals  with  broad  out- 
lines, and  they  are  all  points  which  have  arisen  or 
will  arise  later. 

626.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  In  Appendix  VI  you  have 

sot  out  the  functions  more  in  detail? — Yes.  As 

regards  that  Appendix,  it  is  the  first  time  I am 
aware  of  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  set  out 
all  the  duties  of  the  various  Authorities  in  detail. 

627.  (Chairman) : But  I want  to  run  through 
Appendix  II.  You  give  the  County  Councils,  the  City 
of  London,  the  Receiver  foi’  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District,  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  Town 
Councils,  Urban  District  Councils,  Rural  District 
Councils,  Managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Dis- 
trict, Boards  of  Guardians,  Poor  Law  Joint  Com- 
mittees, and  so  on.  Those  are  Joint  Committees  of 
what? — They  are  simply  Joint  Committees  of  diffei- 
ent  Boards  of  Guardians  for  a special  purpose. 

628.  They  are  simply  offshoots  of  Boards  of 
Guardians  ? — Quite. 

629.  What  I do  not  understand  is,  why  the  separate 
bodies  of  Overseers  should  be  so  much  greater  than 
Parish  Councils  ? — The  numbers  there  are  the  numbers 
of  the  Authorities  having  financial  transactions  dur- 
ing the  year.  All  those  Overseers,  that  is  the  Over- 
seers in  that  number  of  Parishes,  have  financial 
transactions  because  they  collect  the  rates,  but  the 
total  number  of  Parish  Councils  and  Parish  Meetings 
having  financial  transactions  is  6,500  odd. 

630.  Then  you  mean  there  is  this  number  of 
separate  Overseers? — No.  In  the  same  parish  the 
Overseers  and  the  Parish  would  have  transactions, 
so  that  they  overlap. 

631.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  14,000  includes  the 

6,000  really  ? — Yes.  The  total  number  of  rural 

parishes  in  England  and  Wales  is  12,850. 

632.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Do  you  moan  to  say  a large 
number  of  them  have  no  financial  transactions  at 
bII?  Certainly.  There  are  7,200  Parishes  with 
Parish  Councils,  which,  as  you  see,  is  a very  much 
bigger  number  than  here,  and  there  are  6,660  without 
a Parish  Council. 

633.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : What  does  a financial 
transaction  mean? — A financial  transaction  is  such  a 
transaction  as  requires  them  to  make  an  annual 
return  to  the  Ministry  of  Health.  Broadly  speaking 

it  is  not  quite  comprehensive — it  is  expenditure  out 
of  rates. 

634.  You  say  there  is  a very  considerable  discrepancy 
between  the  total  number  of  Parish  Councils  and  the 
sum  of  Parish  Councils  and  Meetings  there,  a.nd  some 
have  no  transactions? — Yes. 

636.  I happen  to  be  a member  of  a Parish  Council, 
and  it  so  happens  that  in  some  years  we  spend  nothing 
except  tlie  small  salary  for  our  Clerk  and  Government 
stamp  for  the  audit.  I suppose  those  would  be  finan- 
cial transactions,  and  one  would  have  to  make  a 
I'eturn  .P — Certainly. 

636.  Then  how  can  a Parish  Council  get  out  of 
having  a transaction  .P— They  may  have  no  paid  Clerk 
at  all. 

637.  Then  what  about  the  auditing? — If  they  have 
no  financial  transaction  there  is  nothing  to  audit. 
Tire  stamp  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money 
spent,  and  if  they  spend  nothing  they  pay  nothing. 

638.  And  there  are  a number  of  Councils  of  that 
sort? — Yes;  they  may  of  course  administer  charities, 
but  that  does  not  come  in. 


639.  (Lord  Strachie)  -.  I notice  that  in  paragraph  48 
you  do  not  refer  to  the  Board  of  Guardians? — No. 

640.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  that 
there  are  vei'y  important  duties  which  the  Board  of 
Guardians  have  to  perform  as  affecting  other  Local 
Authorities — for  instance,  the  Assessment  Committee? 
—Yes. 

(Lord  Strachie)  : Is  not  that  rather  a matter  that 
comes  under  the  reference  to  this  Commission  ? — 

(Chairman) : Of  course  we  must  know  how  the 
money  is  raised  and  from  what  Authorities. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : Yes,  and  perhaps  before  the 
Commission  make  any  Interim  Report,  there  may  be 
a new  Assessment  Act. 

641.  (Chairman) : Then  Burial  Boards,  I think  you 
tleal  with  later  ? — Yes. 

642.  Hospital  Boards  are  Joint  Authorities? — Yes. 

643.  Consisting  of  County  Councils  and  other 
bodies? — Usually  comprised  of  the  Local  Sanitary 
Authorities. 

644.  Then  Visiting  Committees  of  Lunatic  Asylums. 
You  do  not  deal  with  them  as  separate  Authorities? — 
No.  From  the  financial  standpoint,  they  are  always 
treated  separately  and  always  have  been — they  submit 
separate  accounts. 

645.  Their  officers  are  officers  of  the  County  Coun- 
cils .P — In  fact,  I deal  with  them  as  Committees  of  the 
Councils. 

646.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Would  these  Authorities  be 
rating  authorities  within  your  definition? — Some  of 
them  are  not,  there  are  such  Authorities,  for 
instance,  as  the  Port  of  London  Authority  and  the 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  and  they  submit 
financial  returns. 

647.  (Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  the  Com- 

missioners of  Sewers — how  do  they  come  in? — Some 
of  them  are  .ancient  bodies  dating  from  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII ; others  have  been  formed  more  recently, 
but  they  do  levy  rates,  though  not  neoessarilj'  on  the 
ordinary  basis. 

648.  Are  they  quite  independent  bodies? — Yes,  these 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  and  similar  Authorities  are 
quite  independent  bodies  in  some  cases,  but  in  other 
cases  they  are  not.  They  levy  rates  in  accordance 
with  their  requirements. 

^ 649.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : They  are  Authoritie.s 
like  the  Commissioners  of  the  Fens,  and  so  on? Yes. 

660.  (Chairman)  -.  They  are  the  same  kind  of  bodies 
as  the  Sea-Wall  Commissioners,  I suppose? — Yes,  and 
although  they  are  called  Commissioners  of  Sewers  they 
do  not  deal  with  what  is  commonly  known  as  sewers, 
that  is  to  say  a 'sewer  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
sewage.  In  those  days  the  word  sewer  was  used  to 
indicate  a channel  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  water. 

661.  And  these  sewers  were  made,  I suppose,  for  the 
pu7-pose  of  land  drainage? — Yes,  they  were  water 
channels  in  fact. 

652.  And  they  are  paid  for  by  I'ates  levied  on  the 
land  benefited? — Yes. 

653.  Are  they  quite  separate  bodies  from  the 
County  Councils? — Yes. 

664.  In  cases  where  these  bodies  do  not  do  this 
work  who  does  it — do  the  County  Councils  do  it?— 
The  County  Council  may  be  given  the  power. 

655.  But  are  there  Commissioners  of  Sewers  every- 
where?— No,  only  here  and  there. 

666.  So  I take  it  they  are  a survival  of  the  olden 
times? — To  some  extent.. 

6o/.  And  if  they  are  not  in  existence  in  any  par- 
ticular locality_  where  their  services  are  required,  do 
County  Councils  do  the  work? — Not  necessarily. 
There  are  also  bodies  under  the  Land  Drainage  Acts; 
they  are  quite  modern. 

658.  Then  I do  not  think  there  is  anything  on  Port 
Sanitary  Authorities,  or  the  Central  (Unemployed) 
Body  for  London  and  Distress  Committees  for 
Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  outside  London?— The 
latter  are  practically  defunct. 

659.  Then  we  have  Conservators  of  Commons  and 
Trustees  of  certain  open  spaces?— That  is  a small 
matter. 
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660.  (Gol.  Williams) : Do  yon  include  Joint  Com- 
mittees under  that  headino;? — The  Joint  Committees 
referred  to  in  Appendix  II.  are  not  the  ordinary 
Joint  Committees;  the  latter  are  simply  a part  of  the 
Local  Authorities  concerned. 

661.  I mean  a Joint  Committee  formed  by  agree- 
ment, not  merely  appointed  ad  7i,ob?_ They  would  be 
part  of  the  Local  Authority. 

662.  (Chairman) : The  Conservators  of  Commons  are 
formed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture? — Yes. 

663.  Then  I come  to  Lighting  Inspectors? They 

are  a few  old  survivals  of  the  1833  Act. 

664.  Are  these  Borough  officials  or  not? — No,  they 
are  rural. 

665.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : When  is  a Committee  for 
Lighting  under  the  Act  of  1894  a distinct  Authority? 
— I think  where  the  area  was  divided  in  consequence 
of  the  Act  of  1894,  a Committee  was  formed  for  each 
part. 

666.  However,  it  is  a very  unimportant  matter.— ^ 
Very. 

667.  (Chairman^) Then  we  come  to  Commissioners 
of  Markets? — They  are  an  ancient  survival  too,  and, 
you  may  take  it,  negligible. 

668.  I take  it  that  the  Governing  Bodies  of  County 
School  and  Scholarship  Districts  in  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire simply  apply  to  Wales? — Yes,  that  is  so, 

669.  Then  we  come  to  Boards  of  Conservators  undei- 
the  Salmon  and  Fresh  Water  Fisheries  Acts,  1861  to 
1892.  Perhaps  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  will  deal 
with  these  two  points? — Yes,  I think  it  will  be  better 
to  leave  it  to  them. 

670.  Then  we  have  the  Bridge  and  Perry  Trustees? 
— Yes,  they  are  survivals. 

671.  And  the  Library  Commissioners — can  you  tell 
u&  anything  about  those  gentlemen? — I do  not  know 
precisely  why  they  are  there;  they  are  an  unim- 


portant body,  but  they  happen  to  survive,  I expect, 
under  the  Libraries  Acts  for  a parish  without  a 
Parish  Council. 

672.  That  finishes  Appendix  II.  Then  you  say  in 
paragraph  49  there  are  three  main  results — have  you 
anything  further  to  say  upon  that? — I think  not. 

673.  That  is  what  you  have  already  said,  is  it  not? 
—Yes. 

674.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) ; What  you  say  is  “ The 
table  clearlj'  shows  three  main  results,  so  far  as  the 
organisation  of  local  government  is  concerned — (1) 
the  replacement  of  the  nominated  Justices  in  Quarter 
Sessions  by  the  elected  County  Councils;  (2)  the  con- 
solidation of  local  government  bodies;  and  (3)  the 
substitution  in  larger  rural  parishes  of  elected  Parish 
Councils  or  of  Parish  Meetmgs  for  the  somewhat 
amorphous  Vestries.”  In  connection  with  the  consoli- 
dation of  local  government  bodies  there  has  been  an 
extension  of  functions — it  was  not  merely  consoli- 
dation?— Certainly — a great  extension  of  functions. 

675.  And  it  has  become  of  an  increasingly  repre- 
sentative character? — Certainly. 

(Chairman) : Now  wo  come  to  Present  Local 

Authorities. 

III. — Prhsh,nt  Local  Authobities 

50.  The  differences  in  the  populations  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Local  Authorities  are  very  striking.  There 
are  a large  number  of  small  Authorities,  no  less  than 
368  Urban  Districts  (including  Boroughs)  having  a 
population  not  exceeding  5,900  persons,  a few  having 
less  than  500.  Of  Bura!  Districts,  128  have  less  than 
5,000  persons.  Fuller  particulars  are  contained  in  the 
following  table,  and  for  County  Boroughs,  other 
Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts,  and  B.nral  Districts, 
in  Appendices  III,  IV,  and  V. 
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Nolfi. — The  London  County  Oonnoil,  the  City  Corporation  and  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  are  excluded. 


51.  In  estimating  the  significance  of  these  figures 
for  local  government,  the  great  increase  in  the  work 
of  Local  Authorities  has  to  be  borne  in  mind,  an 
increase  exemplified  in  the  growth  of  expenditure  (for 
all  classes  of  Authorities  excluding  those  in  London 
and  for  the  Poor  Law)  from  £42,000,000  in  the  year 
1895-6,  to  £106,200,000  in  191.3-14,  and  £196,000,000  in 
1919-20. 

676.  (Chairman)  : In  paragraph  50,  you  say  “ the 
differences  in  the  populations  of  the  districts  of  Local 
Authorities  are  very  striking? — Yes. 

677.  And  then  you  set  out  a table? — Yes. 

678.  You  say  “there  are  a large  number  of  small 
Authorities,  no  less  than  368  Urban  Districts  (includ- 
ing Boroughs)  having  a population  not  exceeding 
.5,000  pei-sons,  a few  having  less  than  500.  Of  Rural 
Districts,  128  have  less  than  5,000  persons.”  Then 
follows  the  table? — Yes. 

679.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  that? — No,  I do 
not  think  so. 

680.  The  reason  I suppo.se  that  .some  of  the.se  Urban 
Districts  are  so  .small  is  the  fact  that  they  have 
ado])ted  the  Act  of  18.58? — Yes. 


681.  (Mr.  Pritchard)-.  Can  .you  tell  us  the  rejison 
why  some  of  the  County  Councils  are  so  small? — Be- 
cause of  the  geographical  extent,  I siippo.sc. 

682.  Do  you  know  which  they  are? — Well,  I should 
say  Rutland  and  the  Soke  of  Peterborough,  -there 
are  others, 

683.  Can  you  tell  us  why  they  were  made  into 
Administrative  Counties?  Take  for  instance  the  Soke 
of  Peterborough — one  would  not  have  thoiight  it 
sufficientl.v  large? — I do  not  think  the  fii7,e  entered 
into  the  question  so  much  as  the  historical  fact  of  its 
being  a separate  community,  and  of  course  as  you 
know,  there  is  a lot  of  history  behind  it  with  regard 
to  the  Bishop’s  position,  and  the  rest. 

684.  And  in  the  same  way.  I suppose,  there  is  some 
hi.storical  reason  with  regard  to  the  separate  divisions 
of  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire  and  Sussex?  -Ye.s. 

685.  (Sir  Hyland  Adlans) : Under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1888  there  is  power  b.y  Provisional  Order 
confirmed  by  Parliament  to  unite  Counties? — Yes. 

686.  Do  you  know  whether  any  application  has  eve’- 
Ijeen  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  or  to  the 
Ministry  of  Health  in  regard  to  the.se  very  small 
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Counties? — ^No,  I am  not  aware  of  any.  A sugges- 
tion has  been  made  for  division,  but  I have  never 
lieard  of  any  suggestion  for  amalgamation. 

687.  I think  one  County,  you  told  us,  you  did 
divide  before  the  Act  came  into  operation  P — ^Yes,  that 
was  the  division  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  from  Hampshire. 

688.  (Chairman) : Was  that  since  the  Act?— 

Nominally,  it  was  since  the  Act. 

689.  With  regard  to  Sussex,  was  that  in  the  Act? — 
Yes. 

690.  And  Suffolk? — Yes. 

691.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Do  you  know  whether  there 
has  been  any  practical  difficulty  raised  in  regard  to 
uniting  some  of  these  very  small  places?  No,  no 
practical  difficulty  at  all,  I think,  but  of  course  there 
is  the  question  of  local  sentiment. 

692.  (Chairman) : What  are  the  positions^  of  Lords 
Tueutenant  with  regard  to  Local  Authorities?— For 
the  purposes  of  local  government,  none  at  all,  1 
think. 

693.  (Col.  Williams)  : A Lord  Lieutenant  is  not  a 
member  of  the  County  Council  unless  he  is  elected? — 
No:  nor  has  he  any  power  in  respect  of  the  Council. 

6k.  mat  is  the  policy  of  the  Ministry^  now  with 
regard  to  the  creation  of  new  Urban  Districts--is 
there  any  limit  with  regard  to  population  or  rateable 
value  to  be  considered? — No.  I set  out  later  that 
the  position  of  the  Ministry  simply  is  that  they  come 
in  only  if  there  is  objection  to  something  which  is 
proposed  by  the  County  Council,  but  the  Ministry, 
and  the  Local  Government  Board  before  them,  have 
deprec.ated  very  strongly  the  formation  of  very  small 

Tk*ban  Districts.  „ i -r.*  x • 4.0 

095  What  would  you  call  a small  Urban  District 
-The  limit  laid  down  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
was  a district  with  5,000  inhabitants,  but  I should  be 
sorrv  to  commit  myself  to  that  fi.gure.  _ 

696.  (Chairman):  I thought  it  was  3,000 ?—JNo, 

8 000  was  the  limit  fixed  by  the  Act  of  1863, 

T,’ocal  Government  Board  expressed  the  opinion  about 

■'5-000.  , . , 

697.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : On  the  point  Mr. 
Pritchard  raised  just  now,  there  are  three  County 
Councils  with  a population  of  under  50,000  ?— There 

are  more — four,  I think.  . t>  4. 

698  Those  would  be  Rutland,  the  Soke  of  Petei- 
horoiigh,  the  Isle  of  Ely-and  is  the  fourth  Hunt- 
ingdon ?— I will  look  it  up.*  There  is  Merioneth. 

699.  With  regard  to  all  these,  would  it  be  a full 
explanation  of  their  existence  to  say  that  they  are 
there  in  accord  merely  with  local  sentiment;  is  it  not 
the  fact  that  in  each  of  those  cases  they  had  a 
separate  community  for  all  sorts  of  purposes  for 
hundreds  of  years? — Certainly. 

700.  And  it  is  not  a mere  question  of  sentiment, 
althoucrh  that  is  a very  important  element  in  it,  that 
the  people  living  in  Rutland,  for  instance,  have  con- 
sidered themselves  as  belonging  to  a separate  com- 
munity from  the  people  living  generally  over  the 
border  in  Leicestershire  or  Lincolnshire?—!  should 

no!-,  dissent  from  that.  ■, 

701.  And  the  people  of  the  Soke  of  Peterborough 
are  taught,  are  they  not,  from  infancy,  that  they 
belong  to  the  Liberty  of  Peterborough,  and  not  to  the 
rest  of  the  County  of  Northampton  ?— I should  not 


likf;  to  say  that.  . 

702.  The  Soke  of  Peterborough,  which  is  of  course, 
unique,  represents  an  area  in  which  at  one  time  all 
kinds  of  local  authority  were  exercised  first  by  the 
Abbot  of  Peterborough,  and  afterwards  by  the  Lord 
Paramount  and  the  Bishop  together?— It  has  a special 
history. 

703.  iVnd  therefore,  all  through,  the  people  there 
have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  that  area  as  the 
area  which  throughout  the  ages  has  been  different 
for  special  purposes,  though  it  is  in  the  County  of 
Northampton  and  is  the  same  as  Northampton, 
but  is  regarded  by  them  as  a separate  County. 
Similarly  with  regard  to  Ely,  I think  it  was  only  in 


* See  Q.  718-9. 


the  19th  century  that  the  ancient  powers  were  finally 
merged  in  the  general  law? — I will  take  the  date 
from  you. 

704.  Are  you  also  aware  that  the  Isle  of  Ely  repre- 
sents the  patrimony  of  St.  Ethelreda;  and  of  course 
Merioneth  is  a Welsh  County? — Quite. 

705.  I put  it  that  it  is  not  mere  sentiment,  but 
that  there  is  in  these  cases  almost  the  same  sort  of 
civic  consciousness  as  there  is  in  any  other  County? 
— Yes;  I agree,  and  those  were  exactly  the  arguments 
irhich  were  put  forward  in  the  case  of  the  old 
Boroughs. 

706.  I am  only  putting  to  you  things  as  they  are? 
— I might  add  that  there  is  another  important  con- 
sideration also,  quite  apart  from  sentiment  or  history, 
and  that  is  distance. 

707.  I am  prepared  to  deal  with  any  considerations 
of  that  kind,  but  I am  only  trying  to  get  from  you 
now  that  in  regard  to  these  comparatively  small 
County  Councils  there  is  an  unbroken  continuity  of 
local  life  to  a certain  extent  separate  f]-om  the  life 
of  the  surrounding  Counties  and  Boroughs? — Quite. 

708.  And  that  applies  to  them  all? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Biddell) : Is  not  that  what  is  meant  by  sen- 
timent in  history? 

709.  (Sir  Pyland  Adkins):  I hope  not;  sentiment 
I understood  to  be  an  emotional  frame  of  mind,  and 
what  I am  putting  is  that  the  actual  habits  of  life 
in  these  areas  correspond  largely  with  the  areas,  and 
the  people  who  live  in  them,  for  all  kinds  of  purposes. 
They  would,  particularly  in  the  18th  century,  when 
there  were  a large  number  of  meetings  to  be  called 
in  each  of  these  areas,  attend  them  and  regard  them- 
selves as  all  of  one  community  and  that  bind  of  thing. 
There  would  also  be  the  amusements  of  the  people, 
the  political  organisations  of  the  people  and  other 
things  which  would  correspond  in  these  areas.  That 
is  what  I want  to  make  clear,  and  I think  Mr.  Gibbon 
can  suhstantiate  that? — Yes. 

/lO.  And  not  only  did  the  people  feel  they  were 
separate  communities,  but  they  acted  as  such  when 
they  had  a chance? — To  some  extent. 

711.  (Chairman):  Taking,  for  instance,  the  County 
Palatine  of  Durham,  that  is  a separate  organisation, 
is  it  not? — Yes. 

712.  Can  you  tell  me  if  the  County  Palatine  of 
Durham  has  any  special  power? — No,  I think  not. 

713.  Why  has  it  an  office  in  London  then  ? — I do  not 
know.  It  may  have  some  ancient  jurisdiction  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  old  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

714.  But  that  is  not  administrative,  is  it? — No; 
speaking  under  correction,  I think  the  Durham 
County  Council  to-day  is  under  exactly  the  samp 
jurisdiction  as  any  other  County  Council. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : I think  the  County  Palatine 
of  Dui’ham  had  exclusive  powers  granted  it  with 
re.gard  to  defence  against  Scotland,  which  of  course 
have  now  become  inoperative,  and  in  the  old  days  the 
writs  ran  not  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  the  King,  but 
in  the  name  of  our  Lord  the  Bishop. 

715.  (Chairman)  : And  the  same  general  position 
applies,  I suppose,  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  and  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster? — Yes. 

716.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Lancaster  is  a County 
Palatine? — Yes. 

717.  And  in  the  County  of  Lancaster  there  is  a 
special  Chancery  Court  which  has  special  jurisdiction 
in  the  County  co-ordinate  with  the  Court  of  Chanoer.v 
in  London? — Quite,  but  I have  left  out  all  about 
judicial  matters. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I think  Sir  Lewis  will  agree 
with  me  that  there  is  still  a touch  of  that  remainina 
in  the  County  of  Durham. 

718.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I am  told  that  the  Isle 
of  Ely  is  not  a County  under  50,000? — No. 

719.  But  may  I put  to  you  that  Rutland  is  under 
20.000,  and  that  between  20,000  and  50,000  we  have 
the  Soke  of  Peterborough,  Merioneth  and  Radnor? — 
Yes,  that  is  correct. 

720.  (Chairman):  You  have  mentioned  a very  large 
number  of  Local  Authorities.  Are  not  there  .some 
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Forest  Authorities  still  in  existence  P— Not  as  Local 
Authorities. 

721.  Not  in  the  New  Forest,  for  instance? — No; 
they  are  not  Local  Authorities. 

722.  There  are  no  Forest  Authorities  of  that  kind  ? 
—No. 

723.  Then  I think  we  have  really  got  the  Local 
Authorities  mentioned  in  our  terms  of  reference 
cleared  away  except  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  to 
■which  we  shall  have  to  refer  when  we  come  to  tho 
witnesses  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  we 
come  now  to  the  five  different  kinds  of  bodies.  County 
Councils,  County  Borough  Counods,  other  Borough 
Councils,  Urban  District  Councils  and  Rural  District 
Councils.  Can  you  draw  any  distinction  between 
Quarter  Sessions  Boroughs  and  Non-Quarter  Sessions 
Boroughs? — If  one  takes  the  principal  groups  you 
Imve  the  County  Boroughs,  of  course. 

724.  I am  speaking  of  other  Boroughs,  Municipal 
Boroughs,  Some  of  those  are  Quarter  Sessions 
Boroughs  and  some  are  not? — Yes.  ■ 

725.  Will  you  tell  us  whether  there  are  any  special 
powers  in  the  hands  of  Quarter  Sessions  Boroughs 
which  are  not  County  Boroughs? — Yes,  you  will 
find  it  all  in  Appendix  VI.  I give  a list  of  duties 
there.  It  is  very  complicated,  but,  leaving  out 
of  account  the  judicial  side,  there  is  the  Quarter 
Sessions  Borough  which  appoints  its  own  Coroner  if 
tho  population  is  over  10,000,  and  again  a Quarter 
Sessions  Borough,  which  has  a population  of  10,000, 
exercises  statutory  functions  in  the  case  of  licences 
for  the  sale  of  milk. 

726.  I suppose  that  is  because  of  the  question  of 
appeal? — And  then,  of  course,  there  is  the  question  of 
separate  police. 

727.  Is  that  the  main  point  really? — That  is  one  of 
the  most  important ; there  are  altogether  124,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  information  I have,  of  which  71  are 
County  Boroughs  and  53  other  Boroughs. 

728.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Is  it  not  the  fact  that  no 
Borough  has  its  own  police  unless  it  has  a population 
of  10,000? — It  was  so — it  is  20,000  no'V'. 

729.  (Chairman)  ; Even  though  it  has  a Quarter 
Sessions  ? — Even  though  it  has  a Quarter  Sessions. 
When  the  Act  of  1888  was  passed,  if  I remember 
rightly,  unless  a place  had  a population  of  10,000 
it  could  not  retain  its  eepara'te  police  force,  but  the 
figure  now  is  20,000. 

730.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Was  the  20,000  retro- 
spective ? — No. 

731.  Looking  at  Appendix  VI,  I see  the  only 
difference  between  a Quarter  Sessions  and  a Non- 
County  Borough  and  a Non-County  Borough  which 
has  not  a Quarter  Sessions  is  in  regard  to  the  Sale 
of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  Justices,  and  the  Coroner? — 
I thought  there  was  a slightly  larger  difference,  but 
perhaps  you  are  right. 

732.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Upon  that  point  surely 
the  enforcement  of  the  Sale  of  Foods  and  Drugs  Act 
involves  the  appointment  of  an  inspector? — And  an 
analyst. 

733.  And  that  is  done  by  the  Town  Council? — Yes. 

734.  (Chairman) : But  only  if  the  population  i.s 
10,000  and  over? — And  if  it  is  a Quarter  Sessions 
Borough  also. 

735.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : It  does  not  apply  to 
a Borough  which  is  only  a Quarter  Sessions  Borough  ? 
—No. 

736.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : So  that  the  only  real 
difference  is  -with  regard  to  the  Coroner? — Yes. 

737.  (Chairman) : Then  there  is  practically  no 

difference  in  regard  to  a Municipal  Borough  whether 
they  have  Quarter  Sessions  or  not? — No. 

738.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  ■with  regard  to  the 
increased  powers  of  a Non-County  Borough  over  an 
Urban  District  Council? — They  are  the  powers  derived 
from  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act.  For  instance, 
they  can  make  byelaws  for  good  rule  and  government, 
but  that  is  practically  not  of  much  importance  now. 

739.  Why  not? — Because  generally  most  of  the 
things  covered  by  them  are  met  in  other  ways. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  “ good  rule  and  government  ” 


byelaws  come  in  to  supplement  powers  which  are  not 
available  otherwise. 

740.  (Sir  Letvis  Beard)  : But  are  not  there  many 
codes  of  byelaws  which  were  enacted  long  before  tho.so 
districts  came  into  existence  — Yes. 

741.  Soon  after  the  Act  of  1835,  and  which  have 
never  been  abrogated? — Possibly  the  byelaws  are 
there,  but  the5'  deal  in  the  main  with  rather  email 
matters. 

742.  But  they  have  the  advantage  of  having  been 
made  at  a time  when  the  Central  Authority  did  not 
interfere  so  much  with  byelaws? — Quite. 

743.  (if/?'.  Pritchard) ; Still  they  are  made  now  from 
time  to  time?— Yes,  they  are,  and  the  Home  Office 
get  very  queer  suggestions  submitted  sometimes. 

744.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : I know  we  have  had  bye- 
laws as  to  chaUving  on  pavements? — Yes,  and  there 
is  one  Borough  I know  which  has  a byelaw  that  no 
paper  is  to  be  thrown  on  the  streets. 

74-5.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : But  surely  some  of  the  old 
byelaws  are  most  desirable,  are  they  not?— Some  of 
them  are  quite  good,  but  in  the  bulk  of  cases  they 
do  not  amount  to  much. 

746.  (Chairman)  : But  the  point  is  that  theso 

Boroughs  have  the  extra  power  over  Urban  District 
Councils? — Yes. 

747.  As  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Simps  Act,  the 
difference  is  that  the  Non-County  Borough,  whatevei 
size,  it  is,  usually  enforces  it,  whereas  the  Urban  Dis- 
trict Council  only  does  so  if  it  has  a population  over 
20,000? — That  is  true. 

748.  In  fixing  the  weekly  half-holiday  it  is  tho  same 
thing? — Yes. 

74.9.  With  regard  to  “ acquisition  of  land  for  mili- 
tary purposes  ” — what  is  the  meaning  of  that?— Help- 
ing the  volunteer  movement. 

750.  What,  for  barracks? — It  is  for  volunteer  imi'- 
poses — land  for  rifle  range.s  and  drill  halls,  for 
in, stance. 

751.  Then  “ establishraont  and  maintenance  of 
inebriates’  retreats.”  All  Boroughs  can  do  that?— 
Yes. 

752.  Who  does  it  outside? — I think  the  County. 

763.  Is  there  anything  in  the  other  duties? — No,  I 

think  not.  The  only  question  arising  is  a general 
que.stion  which  will  come  later  as  to  whether  Giis 
distinction  between  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts 
should  continue  to  prevail. 

754.  I want  to  know  what  the  distinction  is? — The 
main  distinction  is  of  course  the  distinction  of  dignity. 

755.  What  happens  is  this,  that  the  Borough  as  far 
as  I can  see,  although  a smalloi'  entity,  may  perfoi'tu 
duties  which  an  Urban  District  cannot,  unless 
it  has  a larger  population? — But  T suggest,  if  you 
look  at  the  duties,  leaving  outside  for  the  moment, 
education,  you  will  find  there  i.s  not  very  much  in 
it.  The  important  difference  from  the  point  of 
view  of  administration  is  that  to  become  a separate 
elementary  education  authoi'ity  10,000  persons  i.s 
sufficient  in  a Borough,  while  in  an  Urban  District 
20.000  are  nece.ssai'v.  For  the  7-cst,  in  the  miiiii,  if 
is  a matter  of  dignity. 

756.  (Sir  Jjewis  Beard):  What  about  police? — Yes, 
there  is  police. 

757.  (Sir  Bylnnd  Adkins):  Have  there  boon  any 
instances  of  Urban  Di.strict.s  under  20,000  becojning 
Municipal  Boroughs  in  the  last  20  years? — Yes. 

758.  Under  20,000?— Yes,  under  20,000.  I think  I 
give  the  figures  later.  An  historical  instance  is  Fowey 
in  Cornwall.  It  was  made  a Municipal  Borough  wifb 
a population  of  only  about  2,000. 

7.59.  When?— In  1913. 

760.  (Chairman)  : Anyhow,  if  I understand  rightly, 
the  Urban  District  Councih  cud  .Vou-County  Boroughs 
are  practically  co-equal  in  ;inwers?-  -Very  much  so. 

761.  And  the  Borough,  udiatrver  its  size,  has  the 
full  powers  of  an  Urban  District  Council.? — Yes. 

762.  (Col.  Williams'!  : There  is  tlm  Borough  of 

I.landovery,  where  a penny  rate  produces  £12? — Yes, 
As  yon  see.  from  paragraph  .50.  there  is  one  Boromrh 
with  a population  under  1,000,  and  there  are  66 
under  .5.000. 
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763.  {Sir  Byland  Adfeins) : Which  is  the  one  mdev 
1,000? — It  is  Montgomery.  It  has  a po.piilatioii  of 
951. 

764.  (Chairman) : May  I put  it  then  that  the 
Raroiighs  and  the  Urban  Districts  are  really  similar 
entities  ? — Yes. 

765.  If  you  admit  that,  the  Boroughs  in  acreage 
would  be  on  the  whole  considerably  less  in  size  than 
the  Urban  Districts? — ^No;  I think  on  the  whole  it  , 
is  the  other  Vay,  because  some  of  , the  ancient 
Boroughs  have  a good  deal  of  territory  attached  to 
them.  I have  no  figures,  but  my  impression  would 
be  that  the  average  size  of  a Borough  would  exceed 
that  of  an  Urban  District. 

766.  And  population  per  acre? — Yes. 

767.  Then  there  is  a good  deal  of  unoccupied  land 
attached  to  a Borough  ? — ^In  the  case  of  some 
Boroughs  there  is  a great  deal. 

768.  Of  agricultural  land? — ^Yes. 

769.  Is  that  the  case  with  County  Boroughs?— Not 
usually. 

770.  It  is  not  so  much? — No. 

771.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : Sheffield,  for  instance?— But 
there  a good  deal  of  it  is  moorland,  and  cannot  be 
built  on  at  all. 

772.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : It  is  historical? — Yes. 

773.  Take  Sutton  Coldfield?— They  have  a huge 
park. 

774.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : In  many  Boroughs  there 
are  rights  of  freemen  over  extensive  commons  which 
come  into  the  Borough,  and  which  are  not  likely  to 
be  built  on,  because  as  a rule  they  are  low-lying 
ground? — Very  often  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Borough 
extended  beyond  the  inhabited  parts.  As  you  know, 
a good  many  old  Boroughs  had  rights  in  distant 
places. 

775.  There  are  oases  of  Boroughs  claiming  right  of 
toll,  five,  ten  and  15  miles  away  from  their  own 
boundaries? — You  have  the  historical  instance  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  claiming  rights  over  Yarmouth. 

776.  {Chairman) : There  is  another  point  with  re- 
gard to  areas.  You  mentioned  the  Urban  District 
Council  of  Bampton,  with  an  are.a  of  something  like 
1 ,500  acres?-  -Yes. 

777.  That  would  be  an  area  for  a rather  large  town, 
would  it  not? — ^Yes. 

778.  Would  there  he  any  Municipal  Borough  cor- 
responding to  the  Urban  District  of  Bampton? — Yes; 

I think  I mentioned  Welshpool  as  one,  and  there  are 
a number  of  these  cases  where  the  area  is  enormously 
l.nrsre  for  the  population. 

779.  In  Boroughs? — Yes,  in  Boroughs. 

{Chairman) : Are  there  any  questions  on  paragraph 

51? 

780.  (Sir  Leiiiis  Beard) : I cannot  find  the  figure  of 
£196.000,000  in  the  Appendices.  Does  it  include  the 
trading  services? — ^Yes. 

781. ' And  the  £106,000,000  too?— Yes. 

782.  As  compared  with  the  figures  in  Appendix 
XV,  which  are  rather  different,  what  is  the  explana- 
tion ? — The  Appendix  you  refer  to  probably  includes 
the  capital  expenditure  as  W'ell.  This,  as  you  observe, 
is  oxclu.sivo.  You  will  see  that  capital  expenditure,  as 
well  as  loan  charges,  is  included  in  the  higher  figure. 

783.  This  expenditure  of  196  millions  is  purely 
annual  expenditure? — ^Yes;  that  comes  out  better  on 
the  chart,  of  course,  where  it  is  seen  more  clearly. 

Small  Local  Authorities. — Suitahility. 

52.  A question  which  immediately  arises  is  whether 
the  small  Local  Authorities  are  suitable  for  the  heavy 
burden  of  modern  requirements,  and  one  indication 
of  this  doubt  has  been  the  tendency  to  lool  more  to 
the  County  Council  for  the  needs  of  public  health. 

53.  On  the  on©  hand,  in  a small  district  there  is 
likely  to  bo  a more  active  interest  in  local  govern- 
ment (a  matter  of  pressing  importance),  closer  touch 
between  the  electorate  and  the  local  governing  body, 
and  more  genuine  self-government. 

On  the  other  hand,  small  Local  Authorities  may 
be  much  below  the  units  of  size  which  are  best  for  the 


good  administration  of  many  of  their  duties.  They 
cannot  afford  adequately  qualified  officers,  and  they 
cannot  provide  the  necessary  institutions,  except 
possibly  in  combination  with  other  Authorities. 
Furthermore,  by  being  withdrawn  from  the  general 
local  government  of  adjoining  areas,  the  small 
Authorities  may  weaken  the  ability  of  those  areas  to 
provide  to  the  best  advantage  for  all  the  required 
local  government  services. 

54.  The  following  extract  from  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  the  year  1904-5  [Cd.  3100]  is  of  interest  in  this 
connection  : — 

“ Sub-division  of  administrative  districts  leads, 
in  the  aggregate,  to  larger  disbursements  in  the 
way  of  salaries,  due  to  the  multiplication  of 
officers,  and  in  the  way  of  office  accommodation 
for  these  and  for  the  Local  Authority.  To  justify 
this  increased  expenditure  the  counter-balancing 
consideration  should  bo  increase  of  administrative 
efficiency.  In  districts  that,  after  sub-division, 
still  remain  of  considerable  importance,  this  result 
may,  perhaps,  be  attained,  but  it  may  be  appre- 
hended that  a point  of  sub-division  is  not 
infrequently  reached  at  which  the  increased 
expenditure  is  accompanied  by  diminished 
efficiency.  If  a district  be  so  small  that  the 
salaries  offered  cannot  secure  competent  officers : 
that  it  cannot  afford  the  expenditure  necessary 
for  works  of  water-supply,  sewerage,  and  the  like ; 
that  it  is  unable  to  provide  efficient  means  of  dis- 
infection and  hospital  accommodation  for  its 
infectious  sick,  and  so  has  to  attempt,  often  with- 
out success,  to  effect  these  ends  by  combination 
with  neighbouring  Authorities ; the  result  of  sub- 
division is  clearly  decrease  in  efficiency  of  admini- 
stration. At  what  point,  as  indicated  by  popula- 
tion, the  dividing  line  between  increase  and 
decrease  of  such  efficiency  is  reached  may  be  a 
que.stion  not  easily  determined — one  to  be  decided 
not  by  an  arbitrary  standard  of  population  alone, 
but  by  other  considerations  of  a local  nature. 
Nevertheless,  the  amount  of  population  concenied 
should  serve  as  a guide  of  considerable  valv.e.  The 
number  of  small  districts  in  England  and  Wales, 
however,  is  such  as  to  suggest  doubt  whether  due 
value  has  been  given  to  this  guiding  principle  in 
their  creation.” 

(Chairman)  : On  paragraph  52,  I think  there  is  no 
question  of  fact,  neither  is  there  on  paragraphs  53 
or  54*. 

Small  Ljocal  Authorities. — Origin. 

5-5.  Many  of  the  small  Ui'ban  Districts  (other  than 
the  Boroughs)  came  into  existence  through  the  adop- 
tion by  parishes  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1858, 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  consequences  of  the 
Highway  Act  of  1862.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
this  Act  provided  for  the  combination  of  rural 
parishes  into  Highway  Districts;  by  the  expedient 
of  adopting  the  Act  of  1858,  however,  a parish  re- 
tained control  over  its  own  roads,  but  in  doing  so 
necessarily  became  a local  government  district  with  a 
» Local  Board.” 

56.  This  proceeding  was  stopped  by  the  Local 
Government  Act  Amendment  Act  of  1863,  -which 
facilitated  the  dissolution  of  small  districts  and  re- 
quired the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Act  of  1868  in  any  place  where  the 
population  urns  less  than  3,000.  By  the  Public 
Health.  Act  of  1872  the  consent  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  became  necessary  in  all  cases  of  adoption. 

57.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Act  of  1863  in- 
dicated the  population  which  generally  entitled  a 
parish  to  claim  to  be  urban,  and  this  qualification  (the 
possession  of  a population  of  3,000)  appears  -to  be 
the  only  one  which  has  been  mentioned  in  a statute. 
In  practice,  the  Local  Government  Board  used  to 
bold  that  5,000  should  be  the  minimum  population 
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in  ordinary  ciroumstanoes,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that,  in  the  Commons  Act,  1876,  a “ town  ” is 
defined  as  a Borough  or  district  having  a population 
of  not  less  than  5,000;  hut  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  this  figure  has  ally  particular  merits  for 
present-day  requirements. 

58.  Some  Rural  Districts  are  so  limited  in  popula- 
tion and  resources  that  they  have  many  of  the  defects 
of  small  Urban  Districts,  particularly  as  regards  the 
provision  of  an  efficient  sanitary  staff.  Some  such 
districts  are  the  result  of  repeated  extensions  of,  or 
the  formation  of  new.  Urban  Districts,  leaving  an  ill- 
shaped thinly  populated  area  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Rural  District  Council;  in  some  cases  a Rural 
District  consists  of  areas  wholly  detached  from  each 
other. 

A number  of  Rural  Districts  were  formed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  which 
required  that,  if  a Rural  District  were  in  two 
Counties,  there  was  to  be  a separate  Authority  for 
the  part  in  each  County,  unless  the  County  Councils 
concerned  otherwise  directed ; and  some  of  these  Rural 
Districts  are  not,  and  never  were,  suitable  for 
separate  units  of  administration. 

59.  There  are  other  anomalies  to  be  found  among 
Rural  Districts.  There  are  the  districts  in  which  the 
Minister  has  to  nominate  certain  members  so  as  t ■ 
make  up  a Council  of  five ; and  the  Districts  which, 
though  in  another  County,  were  by  Order  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  1894,  to  be  “ tempor- 
arily ” retained  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  old 
Council,  and  have  remained  in  this  position  since  that 
date. 

784.  (Chairman) : Paragraph  55  we  have  dealt 
with? — Yes. 

785.  Paragraph  56,  1 think  you  explained  to  us  on 
a former  occasion? — Yes. 

786.  And  paragraph  57  you  have  dealt  with? — Ye«. 

787.  Paragraph  58  is  a statement  of  opinion,  is  it 
not? — Paragraph  58  gives  some  facts  about  the  size 
of  Rural  Dustricts. 

788.  (Mr.  Biddell)  : Are  there  precedents  for  taking 
existing  functions  from  one  Authority  and  giving 
them  to  another? — Not  by  Departmental  action. 
Under  the  law  as  it  stands,  the  Authority  has  ob- 
tained its  functions  by  virtue  of  being  that 
Authority. 

789.  I think  you  mentioned  the  case  of  the  police 
just  now  ? — What  I meant  was  that  in  the  Act  it  was 
provided  that,  if  a Borough  happened  to  have  a 
population  of  10,000  in  1881,  it  could  retain  its 
separate  police  force,  but  any  new  Borough  could 
only  have  a police  force  if  it  had  a population  of 
20,000. 

790.  (Col.  Williams)  : I do  not  know  whether  a 
statement  there  would  be  of  use  showing  the  practice 
which  exists  in  a large  number  of  districts  of  form- 
ing Parochial  Committees,  which  is  a very  important 
thing? — It  is  very  important,  and  a matter  which  it  is 
desired  to  emphasize;  but,  if  I might  suggest  it,  that 
would  very  much  better  come  from  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Rural  District  Councils  Association, 
because  our  information  is  only  spasmodic. 

791.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : Still,  in  Rural  Districts, 
Committees  are  frequently  created  which  have  more 
power  than  the  Parish  Council  itself  has? — In  some 
districts  the  Parish  Council  is  used  as  the  Parochial 
Committee. 

792.  (Col.  Williams)  : May  I put  it  in  this  way? 
there  are  certain  functions  which  are  exercised  locally 
by  a Rural  District  Council  in  a rural  parish  which 
are  exercised  through  a Committee  consisting  only  of 
members  of  the  District  Council  or  of  members  of  the 
Parish  Council? — Quite. 

793.  And  although  in  law  the  District  Council  may 
bo  responsible,  they  delegate  their  power  to  that 
Parochial  Committee? — Quite;  and  we  have  informa- 
tion in  fact  that  this  makes  them  very  much  less  de- 
sirous of  asking  for  urban  powers. 

794.  (Chairman)  : Then  you  have  an  intermediate 
stage  in  fact? — Yes;  in  a way.  The  Committee, 
where  there  is  a Parish  Council,  may  be  composed  of 


Rural  District  Councillors  or  of  members  of  the 
Parish  Council. 

795.  They  are  a Joint  Committee  of  the  Rural 
District  Council  and  the  Parish  Council? — Quite. 

796.  And  portions  of  the  duties  of  each  of  those 
bodies  are  delegated  to  them? — No;  only  of  the  Rural 
District  Council. 

797.  They  do  not  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Parish 
Council  ? — No. 

798.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : But  the  effect  is  that  in 
the  parish  some  of  the  Rural  District  Council’s  duties 
are  discharged  by  persons,  some  of  whom  are  members 
of  the  P-arish  Council? — That  is  so. 

799.  (Col.  Williams) : It  is  a very  important 

matter,  which  I think  should  have  attention  at  a later 
period  ? 

800.  (Chairman)  : I think  if  the  Ministry  have  not 
specific  information  we  had  better  defer  it? — ^We  do 
not  know  the  extent  to  which  it  is  done.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  Local  Government  Board  in  the  past  indi- 
cated the  kind  of  duties  which  could  be  delegated, 
but  these  Committees  are  formed  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and  it  is  only 
incidentally  that  we  hear  of  them. 

Large  Urban  Aggregations. 

60.  Of  historical  interest  (and,  to  the  County,  of 
practical  concern)  are  the  cases  in  which  the  place 
where  the  County  Council  meet,  though  in  the  heart 
of  a County  Borough,  is  administratively  in  the 
County,  and  is  deemed  to  be  a separate  parish  and  a 
separate  Rural  District.  Two  such  cases  are  the  site 
of  the  Moot  Hall  (of  one  acre  and  with  five  persons) 
in  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  that  of  the  Shire  Hall  (of 
one  acre  and  with  six  persons)  in  Nottingham.  The 
status  of  the  Shire  Hall  in  Norwich  still  appears  to 
be  a matter  of  controversy. 

61.  There  is  a problem  at  the  other  extj-eme,  but 
not  of  such  manifest  urgency.  It  has  been  urged  that 
the  aggregation  of  a huge  population  in  one  local 
government  unit  has  bad  results ; that  the  ordinary 
citizen,  except  at  election  times  (and  even  then  often 
hut  mildly),  takes  scanty  interest  in  local  administra- 
tion, which  tends  to  fall  into  bureaucratic  hands, 
whether  of  elected  representatives  or  of  appointed 
officials. 

62.  The  disabilities  which  arise  from  the  large 
urban  aggregations  of  population  are  manifest  to 
any  observer,  but  it  is  now  hopeless  to  undo  them, 
and  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  split  them  up 
into  quite  artificial  local  government  units  of  smaller 
•size.  The  need  is  to  devise,  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary,  an  organisation  which  will  stimulate  and 
preserve  local  public  spirit.  Much  must  depend  on 
tradition,  as  instanced,  for  example,  in  the  generally 
higher  measure  of  civic  spirit  in  the  industrial  North 
and  Midlands  than  in  the  South. 

63.  There  is  scope  and  need  for  considering  whether 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  secure  what  may  be 
termed  ward  units  of  local  government  with  clear 
boundaries  and  definite  individuality.  In  existing 
towns,  the  task  would  be  difficult,  except  very 
gradually,  because  of  the  haphazard  growth  and  the 
absence  of  any  definite  boundaries;  but  in  new 
growths  more  may  be  possible,  to  the  benefit  of  private 
no  less  than  public  interests,  by  circumspect  town 
planning. 

801.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : On  paragraph  60,  is  it 
the  case  that  every  building  in  which  County  business 
is  carried  on  is  like  an  Ambassador’s  residence — extra- 
territorial to  the  Borough  in  which  it  is  situated?— 

I do  not  think  so. 

802.  (Chairman):  I do  not  think  the  one  at  Beading 
is? — No. 

Membership  of  Tjocal  Authorities. 

64.  As  previously  stated,  all  the  Local  Authorities 
(County  Councils,  County  and  other  Borough 
Councils,  and  Urban  and  Rural  District  Councils) 
are  now  elected  on  the  same  franchise.  Before  the 
la.st  Representation  of  the  People  Act  of  1918,  the 
Borough  franchise  was  narrower  than  that  of  other 
local  government  hodiee. 
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Councillors  are  elected  for  three  years,  but,  while 
in  County  Councils  all  councillors  retire  _ simul- 
taneously every  three  years,  in  Town  Councils  and. 
unless  special  arrangements  are  made.  Urban  ^ and 
Rural  District  Councils,  one-third  of  the  councillors 
retire  each  year.  Furthermore,  aldermen,  up  to  one- 
third  of  the  number  of  councillors,  sit  on  County 
and  on  Town  Councils  hut  not  on  Urban  and  Rural 
District  Councils ; they  are  appointed  for  six  years  by 
the  councillors.  The  Mayor  or  Chairman  of  any  of 
the  Councils,  as  well  as  the  aldermen  of  the  County 
and  Town  Councils,  may  be  chosen  from  outside  the 
councillors. 

803.  (Sir  Hyland  Adhins)-.  Do  I understand  that  in 
a Town  Council  to-day  the  members  retire  one-third 
each  year? — Quite. 

804.  And  can  anything  short  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment alter  that? — I think  not. 

805.  In  Urban  and  Rural  District  Councils  they 
retire  either  way  according  to  what  is  settled  by  the 
Act  or  by  an  Order  of  the  County  Council? — Yes. 

806.  I mean,  in  the  case  of  existing  Councils  they 
could  settle  which  way  they  wanted  to  do  it? — An 
Order  of  the  County  Council  is  necessary  to  enable 
all  the  councillors  to  retire  simultaneously. 

807.  Can  that  he  altered  from  time  to  time? — 1 
think  so ; I know  of  no  reason  to  the  contrary . 

(Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  paragraph  65, 
which  shows  the  distribution  of  population  and  acre- 
age. 

Distribution  of  Population  and  Acreage. 

65.  Chart  A*  shows  the  distribution  of  population 
and  of  acreage  as  between  the  different  classes  of 
Local  Authorities.  89  per  cent,  of  the  acreage  of 
England  and  Wales  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Rural  District  Councils,  but  less  than  24  per  cent,  of 
the  population.  The  County  Boroughs  occupy  under 
2 per  cent,  of  the  land,  but  include  nearly  38  per  cent, 
of  the  population. 

808.  (Chairman) : You  say : “ The  County  Bor- 
oughs occupy  under  2 per  cent,  of  the  land,  but 
include  nearly  38  per  cent,  of  the  population.’  Is 
London  included  in  that  or  excluded? — Excluded. 

809.  (Sir  Byland  AdMns) : Have  you  anywhere  a 
statement  as  to  the  number  of  Local  Boards  which 
were  created  before  the  Act  of  1888? — No,  I have  not. 

810.  And  the  number  of  Urban  Councils  which  have 
been  created  since  1888  by  the  County  Councils? — 
Yes;  I have  the  number  of  Urban  District  Councils. 

811.  With  regard  to  my  other  question,  you  will 
consider  whether  you  have  any  information  which  is 
available  ? — Yesf 

IV. The  Functions  oe  Local  Authorities. 

66.  To  deal  in  detail  with  all  the  manifold  func- 
tions of  Local  Authorities  would  require  a volume  of 
wearisome  length.  Starting  with  the  few  most  essen- 
tial duties  of  highways,  police  and  sanitation,  the 
activities  of  modern  Local  Authorities  have  expanded 
until  now  service  or  control  extends  into  most, 
cornel’s  of  modern  life,  and  few  persons  realise  the 
comprehensive  sweep  of  local  government  functions. 

A detailed  list  of  tlie  duties  of  the  several  classes 
of  Local  Authorities  is  given  in  Appendix  VI.  Here 
I shall  deal  only  with  some  of  the  more  important 
mattera. 

Chart  B|  gives  a rough  graphic  indication  of  the 
distribution  between  the  different  Authovitie,s  of  the 
principal  local  services. 

812.  (Chairman) : Now  we  come  to  paragraph  66. 
and  I think  we  have  incidentally  dealt  with  a good 
deal  of  these  functions  in  explaining  the  changes? — 
Yes. 

813.  I think  we  really  have  been  through 
Appendix  VI.  Chart  B|  we  might  look  at,  but  I 
think  we  have  really  dealt  with  it? — Yes;  the  distri- 
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bution  of  functions  is  so  -complicated  that  it  is 
difiScult  to  follow,  and  the  Chart  is  an  attempt  1o 
simplify  it. 

814.  It  gives  you  the  fact  that  the  County  Borough 
Council  has  every  function,  and  the  County  Council 
has  comparatively  a small  amount  to  do  compared 
with  the  County  Borough  Council,  and  a great  deal 
of  the  work  is  done  by  the  smaller  Authorities?— 
Yos 

815.  (Sir  B.yland  Adhins) : In  a County  BorougV 
the  whole  of  the  local  government  except  the  Pool 
L?.w  is  concentrated  under  one  Authority,  and  in 
the  County  it  is  divided,  as  we  know,  between  the 
County  Council  and  Borough  and  District  Councils, 
and  as  far  as  the  totality  of  local  government  is 
concerned,  you  have  to  take  all  those  together  on  one 
side  and  the  County  Borough  alone  on  the  other?— 
Quite,  bearing  in  mind,  of  course,  the  needs  of  the 
locality. 

Statutory  Powers  of  Bocal  Authorities. 

67.  Local  Authorities  derive  their  powers  mainly 
from  three  statutory  sources — (1)  Public  General 
Acts  (far  the  chief  source);  (2)  Orders  and  Regu- 
lations under  those  Acts ; and  (3)  Local  Acts.  The 
status  of  a Borough  is  still  conferred  by  Royal  Charter, 
and  certain  ancient  franchises,  such  as  markets  and 
fairs,  continue  to  be  held  under  Charter. 

68.  A list  of  general  statutes  applying  to  Local 
Authorities  is  given  in  Appendix  VII,  the  powers  con- 
ferred sine©  1894  being  stated  separately  to  show  the 
large  expansion  of  functions  since  the  last  general 
reoganisation  of  local  government  took  place.  The 
principal  general  statutes  affecting  Local  Autho- 
rities outside  London  are — the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875;  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882;  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1888 ; the  Local  Government 
Act,  1894 ; the  Housing  Acts,  1890  to  1921 ; the  Town 
Planning  Acts  of  1909  and  1919 ; and  the  Education 
Act,  1921  (which  consolidated  previous  Acts). 

69.  Local  Acts  are  promoted  by  individual  Authori- 
ties in  order  to  secure  special  powers  beyond  thos'* 
conferred  by  general  statutes  or  to  obtain  authority 
to  carry  out  specified  works  (such  as  large  water 
supply  schemes)  and  are  still  numerous,  especially  for 
the  large  towns. 

70.  Provisional  Orders  are  made  by  Government 
Depaitments  and  can  he  issued  only  so  far  as  there 
is  express' authority  for  the  purpose  in  General  or 
Local  Acts. 

Provisional  Orders  deal  with  such  subjects  as  the 
extension  of  Boroughs  or  the  formation  of  County 
Boroughs,  power  to  carry  out  certain  classes  of  works 
(tramways  and  harbours),  the  comiiulsory  ac- 
quisition of  land,  the  constitution  of  Joint  Boards, 
and  the  extension  of  borrowing  powers.  Provisional 
Orders  have  to  be  confirmed  by  Parliament,  being 
incorporated  in  Bills  which  have  to  pass  substan- 
tially through  the  same  procedure  as  Private  Bills. 

Fuller  particulars  regarding  Local  Acts  and  Pro- 
visional Orders  are  contained  in  Appendix  VIII.  ^ 

71.  A recent  innovation  is  the  Special  Order  (which 
can  at  present  be  applied  only  to  a few  subjects)  which 
comes  into  force  if  confirmed  by  a resolution  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  without  any  further  formality. 

816.  (Chairman)-.  Then  we  come  to  paragraph  67, 
I think  you  have  dealt  with  that? — ^Aes. 

817.  Then  Appendix  VII  contains  a list  of  General 
Statutes  wihich  are  still  in  operation.  I do  not  know 
whether  you  want  to  go  right  through  the  Appendix? 
— It  simply  gives  the  general  information. 

818.  Then  we  get  to  Local  Acts  in  paragraph  69. 
Roughly  speaking,  how  far  beyond  the  general  law 
do  these  Local  Acts  take  certain  areas,  and  what 
powers  are  taken  under  the  Local  Acts? — The  Local 
Acts  supplement  the  general  law,  and  through  Local 
Acts  the  various  Authorities  are  able  to  obtain  powers 
which  otherwise  neither  they  nor  any  other  Local 
■Authority  could  exercise. 

819.  Can  you  give  us  an  example? — For  instance, 
take  the  constitution  of  the  Local  Authority.  Some 
Local  Authorities  have  had  special  powers  under 
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which  _ they  can  give  additional  responsibility  to 
Committees.  ^ Normally  a Committee  has  to  report 
to  the  Council  and  have  its  proposals  endorsed  by 
the  Council. 

820.  That  is  not  quite  my  question;  that  is  a 
question  of  procedure  and  administration.  What  I 
want  to  know  is,  what  additional  powers  are  acquired 
by  Local  Acts  ? — But  that  is  an  additional  power, 
and  of  an  important  kind,  which  enables  a Borough 
Council  to  delegate  its  duties  to  a Committee. 

821.  No;  it  does  not  matter  whethei-  it  is  done  by 
a Committee  or  not;  that  is  purely  machinery. 
What  I want  to  know  is,  what  additional  powers 
over  the  general  public  are  acquired  by  Local  ActsP 
— For  instance,  they  have  powers  which  enable  them 
to  make  byelaws  on  various  sanitary  matters.  I 
have  set  out  in  Appendix  VIII.  the  princiiial  powers 
they  obtain.  . 

822.  I see  you  mention  waterworks? — Tliose  are 
works,  which  is  different. 

823.  Street  improvements  are  works  ? — Yes. 

824.  Then  you  have  parks  and  recreation  grounds? 
— The  usual  provisions  deal  with  music  and  several 
other  things. 

825.  Then  “ acquisition  of  lands  ” — that  is  a 
special  matter? — Yes. 

826.  Then  “regulation  of  streets  and  buildings”? 
— Yes. 

827.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : Speaking  generally,  they  are 
special  powers  which  the  Local  Authority  who  seek 
them  allege  are  required  for  good  government  and 
to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  their  locality? — As  you 
know,  that  is  the  general  allegation. 

828.  I said  “ alleged  ” by  the  Local  Authority?— I 
appreciated  the  word. 

829.  (Sir  Lewis  Heard) : Might  I suggest  an 

instance;  notification  of  births  was  a power  first 
acquired  by  the  Town  Council  of  Huddersfield  ?— As  I 
w.as  going  to  say,  from  the  point  of  view  of  general 
legislation.  Local  Act  provisions  are  most  useful, 
because  they  are  the  experiments  on  which  genera] 
legislation  is  built  later. 

(Chairman) : That  is  what  I was  trying  to  obtain 
from  you. 

830.  (Sir  Levjis  Heard)  : Is  not  this  the  case — taking 
the  notification  of  births  as  an  illustration — that  it 
tegan  by  an  experiment,  I think,  by  the  Borough  of 
Huddersfield.  Subsequently— and  this  is  an  example 
of  what  happens— other  towns  applied  for  those 
pow-ers,  and  in  some  cases  they  got  them  ?— Quite. 

831.  It  generally  happens  that  when  a fair  number 
of  towns  have  got  these  powers,  and  they  are  found 
useful,  they  are  granted  almost  as  a matter  of  course 
when  they  are  asked  for  ?— Exactly. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : They  are  based  on  a number  of 
precedents  ? 


832.  (&r  Levns  Beard)-.  Exactly.  Then  notifica- 
tion.of  births  again  was  embodied  in  a General  Act 
i tJiink,  promoted  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  and  became 
an  adoptive  power .?— Quite. 

832a.  Then  the  Local  Government  Board,  as  it 
then  was,  had  power  to  allow  a Local  Authority  to 
pim  it  into  operation,  provided  it  took  certain  steps 
to  tollow  up  the  notification  of  births?— Yes. 

833.  And  in  that  way  that  followed  from  the 
experiment  of  Huddersfield.? — Yes. 

And  that  is  an  illustration,  and  perhaps  the 
be.st  illustration  one  can  employ? — Yes. 

nono^'  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act, 

lorv  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act, 

1907;  they  are  Acts  founded  on  experiments  made  by 
Local  Authorities  in  that  way  ?— Exactly,  and  I can 
supplement  that  by  saying  that  we  have  been  pressed 
for  another  Amendment  Act  for  doing  the  same 
thing. 

836.  Because  the  Local  Authoritie,s  have  carried  on 
eyond  the  standard  of  1907,  and  have  a number  of 

clauses,  some  of  which  would  be  good  clauses  to  put 
into  a General  Act?— Yes. 

837.  And  some  of  the  clauses  Local  Authorities  get 

^ never  used. 
a;I  o . was  the  way  in  which  the  Public  Health 
Act  first  came  about? — No  doubt. 
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839.  Public  Health  legislation  has  been  founded 
mainly  on  the  experiments  of  Local  Authorities  in 
the  past? — Certainly. 

840.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : Looking  at  Appendix 
VIII,  it  sets  out  a good  deal  about  these  Local  Acts? 
— Yes. 

841.  And  Local  Acts  have  generally  an  experimental 
origin? — That  is  so. 

842.  And  they  can  be,  some  of  them,  adopted  by 
Local  Authorities  wdthout  fresh  legislation? — No; 
those  are  not  Local  Acts;  they  are  Adoptive  Acts. 

843.  A Local  Act  power  requires  a special  Act  of 
Parliament  to  get  it? — Yes. 

844.  These  Acts  have  arisen  mainly  according  to  the 
requirements  of  comparatively  densely  populated  dis- 
tricts?— They  have. 

845.  Arising  mainly  out  of  urban  conditions? — Yes. 

846.  And  mostly  in  those  great  towns  in  which 
those  urban  conditions  are  most  intense? — Yes. 

847.  Are  there  cases  in  which  Local  Acts  have  been 
asked  for  by  rural  areas? — Strictly,  a Rural  District 
Council  has  no  power,  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  some 
Rural  District  Councils  have  promoted  Bills,  and 
relied  on  the  Act  to  give  them  power  to  defray  the 
expense. 

848.  Are  there  any  instances  of  Local  Acts  applied 
for  by  County  Councils  ? — Yes ; there  was  the  Middle- 
.sex  Act. 

849.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : And  Durham? — Yes. 

850.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : So  that  Local  Acts, 

• speaking  generally,  are  intended  to  deal  with  needs 

which  in  the  first  instance  are  special,  or  believed  to 
be  special,  to  the  locality  asking  for  them,  and  then 
afterwards  embody  needs  which  are  more  general?-  — 
That  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  generally  put 
forward,  but  as  a matter  of  fact,  what  happens, 
as  far  as  these  provisions  are  concerned,  is  that 
nsually  it  is  a need  which  is  common  to  many  Local 
Authorities,  but  a particular  Authority  thinks  it  will 
try  to  obtain  the  powers.  There  are  a number  of 
cases,  for  instance,  relating  to  slaughterhouses 
and  that  kind  of  thing,  where  there  may  be  quite 
,special  local  conditions;  but  I should  be  inclined  to 
say  broadly  that  in  most  of  these  cases  it  is  not  so 
much  that  there  is  something  special  in  the  district 
to  warrant  the  special  provisions  as  that  the  district 
is  ahe.ad  of  the  others  in  .asking  for  them. 

851.  Then  what  is  special  to  tho  district  is  its 
special  ardour? — Yes. 

852.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  -.  They  have  found  a defect 
they  want  to  cure  ? — Yes ; some  particular  defects 
have  come  sharply  to  their  notice,  and  they  try  to 
find  a remedy. 

853.  (Chairman) : I take  it  you  might  have  a local 
Bill  about  anything  in  the  world .?— Practically ; there 
is  nothing  to  stop  you. 

854.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)-.  They  are  either  asking 
for  something  which  in  time  becomes  general  law,  or 
asking  for  something  which  is  required  in  order  to 
get  effective  application  in  the  locality ?— Yes. 

855.  And  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundrofl 
these  thing.s  arise  only  in  the  locality ?— They  ari.se 
in  the  locality,  but  are  not  necessarily  special  to  it. 

I may  mention  that  a note  I have  sliows  that  there 
are  five  ca.ses  of  Rural  District  Councils  which  have 
promoted  local  Acts,  in  each  case  in  connection  with 
works;  water  in  three  ca.ses,  sewage  and  water  in  one 
and  sewage  in  the  other.  ’ 

856.  (Chairman)  : If  they  have  no  power  to  do  so 
how  did  they  do  it?- They  depended  on  a clause  in 
the  Bill. 

_ B57.  (Col.  Williams)-.  The  only  way  they  can  do  it 
IS  by  getting  an  indi^iJual  to  guarantee  the  cost,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  a -luse  Jut  into  the  Bill?— Thev 
risk  it.  •’ 

_ 858.  (Sir  Hyland  Arfki-ns)-.  In  all  these  cases,  for 
instance  in  an  Urban  or  Rural  Coiincil  applying  for 
an  Act,  the  consent  of  the  County  Council  is  not 
re<(Uired?— No,  but  there  are  certain  provisions  about 
town  s meetings  under  the  Borough  Funds  Act. 

859.  How  does  that  come  about?  It  is  almost  the 
only  appeal  to  the  multitude  in  these  cases  of  legisla- 
tion, is  it  not.? — I do  not  know  the  origin  of  it  It 
is,  of  course,  very  old. 
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860.  (Chairman) : We  had  a case  at  Croydon  the 
other  day  of  a town’s  meeting? — ^Yee. 

861.  The  procedure  is  that  there  is  an  actual  meet- 
ing of  people;  then  if  a poll  is  asked  for  they  have 
a poll;  so  that  it  is  a referendum  really? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Lloyd):  It  is  essential;  they  must  have  a 
meeting,  and  a poll  may  be  called  for  under  the 
Borough  Funds  Act. 

862.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : And  in  that  respect 
Boroughs  are  at  an  advantage  as  compared  with  an 
Urban  District? — No;  it  applies  ectually  in  an  Urban 
District. 

863.  (Chairman):  What  about  a County  Council? 
— They  are  not  subject  to  that. 

864.  And  a County  Borough  Council? — ^Yes. 

866.  Is  a County  Borough  a Borough  or  a County 
for  this  purpose? — It  is  a Borough. 

866.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Their  inhabitants  are 
close  together,  and  they  can  meet,  hut  why  cannot 
you  get  a meeting  of  all  the  inhabitants  in  a County  ? 
— I can  hardly  think  of  the  900,000  people  of 
Birmingham  attending  a meeting. 

867.  But  you  could  hardly  suppose  that  everybody 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  could  come  to  a 
meeting? — Well,  in  the  old  d.ays  certain  persons  were 
required  to  come  to  the  annual  meeting — the  free- 
holders. Still,  of  course,  it  is  not  a practical 
proposition. 

868.  (Chairman) : Will  you  tell  us  the  difference 
between  a Local  Act  and  a Provisional  Order? — A 
Local  Act  is  the  result  of  a Bill  which  is  submitted 
to  Parliament.  A Provisional  Order  is  made  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  Government  Department  con- 
cerned, which  then  includes  it  in  a Confirmation  Bill 
which  has  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament.  A Pro- 
visional Order  is  a measure  taken  at  the  outset  on 
the  initiative  of  the  Government  Department,  acting 
on  the  previous  initiative  of  the  Local  Authority. 

869.  (Lord  Strachie) : You  say,  “ Provisional 

Orders  have  to  be  confirmed,  by  Parliament,  being 
incorporated  in  Bills  which  have  to  pass  substantially 
through  the  same  procedure  as  Private  Bills.”  Is 
not  there  a great  deal  of  difference?  A Private  Bill 
is  only  dealt  with  as  a private  member’s  Bill,  but  a 
Provisional-  Order  becomes  a Government  Bill? — Yes. 
What  was  meant  there  was,  that  it  has  to  go  through 
the  Bill  procedure. 

870.  But  I think  there  is  a little  difference? — Yes, 
I agree. 

871.  The  Bill  is  not  considered  entirely  on  its  merits 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  it  is  considered  as  a 
Government  Bill  with  Government  tellers ; on  the  other 
hand,  a Private  Bill  is  not? — Not  quite  so. 

872.  It  may  be  a question  of  confidence  almost? — It 
is  not  so  really.  Confirmation  Bills  have  come  on 
where  on  Second  Reading  the  Government  have  not 
put  on  the  Whips. 

873.  They  have  taken  off  Whips? — Yes.  I cannot 
recall  a recent  occasion  where  there  has  been  a 
Second  Reading  debate,  where  the  Government  have 
put  on  the  Government  Whips. 

(Mr.  Turton) : What  happened  in  the  Leeds  and 
Bradford  case? 

874.  (Chairman)  : Some  members  of  the  Government 
voted  _ against  the  Bill  in  that  case? — Yes.  Taking 
the  highly  controversial  cases  which  come  up,  they 
are  not  regarded  as  Government  Bills  in  the  ordinary 
wajL  The  burden  of  seeing  that  they  are  supported 
and  carried  through  rests  with  the  Authorities  on 
whose  behalf  the  Orders  have  been  made. 

875.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins):  But  you  would  agree 
-that  where  anything  is  done  by  Provisional  Order, 
in  the  first  instance  there  is  an  application  from  the 
1/ooal  Authority  in  regard  to  the  matter.  In  the 
vast  7najoi-ity  of  cases  that  is  followed  by  a Local 
Inquiry,  and  the  decision  of  the  Minister  on  that 
matter  is  embodied  in  a Provisional  Order,  so  that 
the  Pro-7'isional  Order  has  behind  it  the  wishes  of 
the  locality,  presumably,  and  the  imprimatur  of  the 
Department  to  the  extent  that  they  think  the  pro- 
posal is  one  desirable  to  go  before  Parliament.  In 
other  words,  they  act  as  a Grand  Jury  and  have  found 
it  a primd  facie  case.  So  that  although  the  pro- 
cedure from  that  -point  of  view  is  analogous  to  Private 


Bill  precedure,  it  does  have  considerable  assistance 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  a Provisional  Order  and  that 
it  carries  with  it  a certain  amount  of  implied 
approval  by  the  Ministry? — Certainly. 

876.  And  of  course  implied  appro-yal  by  any  Gov- 
ernment Department,  so  far  as  it  is  realised,  is  a 
ground  for  the  Government  itself  not  being  hostile 
to  it? — But  individual  members  of  the  Government 
may  take  up  that  position. 

877-87.  They  may.  I should  imagine,  other  things 
being  equal,  all  the  members  of  the  Government  would 
prefer  to  support  some  Department,  because  their 
turn  will  come  next  ? — ^Yes ; but  if  a member  of  the 
Government  happens  to  be  a Member  for  one  of  the 
opposing  places,  other  things  are  not  equal. 

888.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : I daresay  you  remember  a 
case  where  a member  of  the  Government  spoke  against 
a Bill? — ^That  is  abase  I have  in  mind. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : I remember  a case  where  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  who  made 
the  Order  did  not  support  it. 

889.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : An  ele-venth  hour  re- 
pentance perhaps.  They  follow  Priya-te  Bill  pro- 
oeclure  in  the  latter  stages,  with,  this  important  dif- 
ference,  that  they  come  with  a Department  im- 
primatur?— Yes. 

890.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : And  there  is  also  another  matter 
pointing  perhaps  in  the  same  direction.  There  is 
an  important  witness,  who  is  probably  the  Inspector 
who  held  the  Inquiry,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unusual 
for  the  Committee  to  call  him  towards  or  at  the  end 
of  the  hearing.  He  is  nominally  called  to  explain 
why  he  did  it,  but,  of  course,  the  promoter  of  a 
Provisional  Order  starts  Jiot  only  with  an  Order 
which  has  been  made  by  a Government  Department, 
for  which  he  is  asking  confirmation,  but  there  is 
always  that  witness  in  reserve,  who  may  come  at  the 
last  moment  as  a strong  witness  for  the  promoter? 
Yes. 

891.  (Mr.  Turton) : What  Mr.  Lloyd  has  got  out, 
I was  trying  to  get  in  more  detail.  I assumed  on 
the  London  Government  Commission  that  when  an 
application  was  made  to  the  Ministry  it  was  almost 
invariably  granted  as  a matter  of  course.  The 
answer  at  the  time  -was  practically,  yes,  but  I 
believe  it  was  subsequently  corrected? — So  far  as  the 
Ministry’s  procedure  is  concerned,  bj^  no  means  : we 
should  not  think,  so  far  as  it  comes  within  my  sphere, 
of  making  a Provisional  Order  unless  we  thought  it 
was  right. 

892.  You  hold  the  Local  Inquiry  first  ? I agree  with 
Mr.  Lloyd  that  when  you  have  the  Local  Inquiry, 
plus  the  evidence  of  the  Inspector  who  has  held 
it,  then  the  Provisional  Order  goes  forward  and  then, 
of  course,  the  Minister  has  that  bulwark  behind  him 
that  it  was  a public  Local  Inquiry.  But  before  you  get 
to  that  stage  you  get  an  application — may  we  know 
what  is  the  process,  without  giving  away  secrets? — 
Take  an  Extension  Order.  The  first  thing  we  do 
is  to  examine  the  application  for  the  Provisional 
Order,  and,  if  it  is  quite  clear  on  the  face  of  it  that 
there  is  not  even  a primd  facie  case,  we  say,  no. 

893.  With  maps  and  population  and  sta-fistics? — 
Yes,  and  the  details.  There  are  numerous  instances. 

894.  But  you  do  reject? — ^Yes,  if  we  think  they 
have  not  made  out  a primd  facie  case. 

895.  Roughly,  within  the  last  five  years,  is  it  fair 
to  ask  the  numbers? — The  last  five  years  would  be 
a very  bad  period,  because  you  have  the  war  and 
after  the  war.  There  is  a fairly  recent  case — Tam- 
worth — where  we  refused  to  en-tertain  the  application. 
We  have  definite  powers  to  do  that.  There  was 
another  case  about  a year  ago,  I think,  in  which  a 
group  of  Midland  towns  made  applications  for  exten- 
sions. We  arranged,  not  a formal  inquiry,  but  a pro- 
visional investigation,  the  result  of  which  was  that  all 
the  Authorities  agreed  that  they  would  postpone  the 
applications.  We  have  altered  the  procedure  a little 
recently.  Now,  of  course,  pending  the  Report  of  the 
Commission,  we  do  not  entertain  these  applications 
unles.s  there  is  agreement  on  all  sides. 

896.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : There  are  many  other 
objects  for  which  Provisional  Orders  are  obtained 
besides  extensions? — Yes. 
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897 . And  a great  many  of  those  would  go  through 
Parliament  without  opposition.? — Yes.  The  propor- 
tion of  cases  in  which  there  is  serious  opposition  is 
very  small. 

. 898-9.  {Chairman)  ; But  there  are  other  Depart- 
ments who  issue  Provisional  Orders;  the  Home  Office, 
for  instance  P Yes,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Ministry  of  Transport.  I may  mention  that  I have 
a number  of  cases  here  where  applications  were 
rejected  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  without  a Local 
Inquiry. 

(Mr.  Turton) : We  will  not  go  into  question  of  the 
cost  of  these  Local  Inquiries ; that  will  come  later. 

900.  {Chairman) : Yes.  There  is  one  point  I would 
ask.  You  can  promote  a Local  Act  for  any  mortal 
thing  you  like,  foolish  or  wise  or  experimental,  or 
anything  you  like,  but  Provisional  Orders  are  striotlv 
limited? — Yes. 

901.  I mean  as  regards  subjects? — ^Yes,  only  so  far 
as  there  is  express  statutory  authority. 

902.  {Sir  TFalter  Nicholas) : Lord  Onslow  asked 
about  the  subject-matter? — The  subjects  are  set  out 
in  the  Acts  authorising  Provisional  Orders  and  we 
can  make  Provisional  Orders  only  on  those  subjects. 

903.  {Mr.  Lloyd) : And  that  does  not  exclude  a 
Private  Bill? — No. 

904.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : It  is  an  alternative 

method  for  a limited  number  of  subjects,  which  sub- 
jects can  be  found  in  certain  Acts  of  Parliament? — 
Yes.  They  are  set  out  in  Appendix  VIII. 

905.  {Chairman) : Then  there  is  a third  method, 
that  IS,  a Special  Order?— Yes;  I mention  that  as  a 
matter  of  interest.  A Special  Order  telescopes  the 
Provisional  Order  procedure,  because  the  Order 
becomes  effective  if  it  is  confirmed  by  a resolution  of 
each  House. 

906.  What  is  the  object  of  having  a Special  Order? 
—To  simplif.y  the  procedure.  So  many  of  these  Pro- 
visional Orders  go  through  without  any  opposition 
whatever  that  it  was  thought  rather  cumbrous  to 
have  the  oi  dinary  procedure  of  a Bill.  The  general 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  Special  Order  ]irocedure  is 
not  quite  so  strong  now  as  it  was,  because  it  does 
not  provide  sufficient  opportunity  for  anj'  amend- 
ment, even  a small  amendment. 

907.  Are  they  small  matters?— Some  of  the  Orders 
which  the  Board  of  Trade  might  make  relating  to  gas 
Avorks  are  quite  important. 

908.  {Mr.  Lloyd):  And  electricity ?— Yes.  It  is 
only  for  a few  subjects  at  present.  We  have  had 
under  consideration  whether  we  shall  try  to  obtain 
the  same  procedure  for  matters  which  we  can 
now  do  by  Provisional  Order.  I think  the  authorities 
ot  the  House  are  considering  whether  they  can  modify 
the  present  procedure  so  as  to  .allow  more  readily 
of  minor  amendments. 


913.  It  applies  to  certain  proposals  under  the  Gas 
and  Electricity  Acts.?— Yes,  the  Acts  of  1919  and 


914.  Is  there  not  any  oilier  instance,  in  relation  to 
transport  ?— I do  not  think  so,  for  Local  Authorities, 
except  as  regards  electricity.* 

915.  {Chairman) : This  cannot  go  to  a Select  Oom- 
niittee,  can  it.?— That  is  not  contemplated;  it  is 
simply  a Besolution  of  the  two  Houses. 

916.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  Is  that  so,  that  it  cannot 
go  to  a Select  Committee.? — ^At  present  it  is  not  con- 
temjilated  that  there  should  be  any  procedure  of  that 
kind.  There  is  nothing  to  bar  it. 

91 1.  It  was  stated  by  the  Minister  of  Transport  in 
connection  wrth  the  Electricity  Bill  of  last  year  that 
if  necessary,  if  these  Orders  were  opposed,  they  could 
be  sent  to  a Select  Committee.? — TJiere  is  nothing  to 
prevent  this  from  being  done,  but,  seeing  that  they 
would,  as  a rule,  have  to  be  either  rejected  entirely 
or  adopted  entirely,  there  would  not  be  very  much 
object  in  it  ey^pt  for  an  inquiry  into  the  whole 
principle  of  the  j>i-oposal. 

918.  Are  you  sure  that  they  cannot  be  amended? — 
Since  you  raise  .the  question,  I am  not  sure,  but  I 
am  almost  certain  that  it  is  so,  in  actual  practice. 

1 had  occasion  to  ask  that  in  connection  with  one  of 
^ii^asures  the  other  day.  The  authorities  of 
the  House  have  been  considering  whether  they  can 
alter  the  procedure. 


JlJ.  {Mr  Hyland  Adkins) : The  same  method  was 
followeil  in  the  Enabling  Bill  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, where  there  is  no  power  to  amend  at  all.  The 
yeiy  same  point  arose  and  when  they  were  bringing 
the  Enabling  Bill  to  Parliament  they  used  thi.s  pro- 
c^ure  bedause  it  had  become  a recent  innovation 
Avilicii  was  attractive  ? — Yes. 


y^u.  {Mr.  1 ritchard) : I see  the  difficulty  with  re- 
gard to  the  procedure,  but  I think  the  Acts  say  they 
may  be  approved,  subject  to  modification  ?— In  pr/ac- 
tice  it  IS  not  easy,  I think. 

a,  question  of  procedure? — Yes. 

J22.  Hitherto  none  of  these  Orders  have  been 
seriously  opposed  when  they  have  come  before 
Parliament?— We  have  not  power  to  make  any  of 
these  Orders  ourselves,  but,  as  far  as  1 am  aware, 
no  Orders  have  up  to  the  present  had  to  bo  with- 
drawn . 

9^.  There  is  no  active  discussion  in  the  House 
ol-  Commons?— No;  if  a Department  should  find  the 
seriously  opposed,  it  might 
thdiaw  it,  in  order  to  make  some  amendment  and 
to  re-introduce  it  later. 


9^  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Whether  they  can  be 
Certainly  7 ascertain  definitely?— 


909.  {Sir  Byland  Ad, kins) : This  began  in  1919,  did 
it  not? — Yes,  I think  so. 

910.  And  it  began  in  reference  to  the  Electricity 

f largely  in  connection  with  the  establishment 

of  the  Ministry  of  Transport?— Yes.  I think  the 
Electricity  Act,  1919,  was  the  first. 


911.  I have  the  idea  that  you  wanted  rather  mor. 
arliamentary  control  than  was  furnished  by  the  oh 
method  of  leaving  Regulations  or  an  Order  on  th( 
table  of  the  House  for  40  days  when  they  became  lav 
unless  somebody  moved  that  they  should  not 
that  procedure  was  a very  difficult  one  to  worl 
against  the  Department  which  brought  in  an  Order 
because  those  motions  can  only  be  made  after  11 
o clock,  and,  apart  from  Government  sanction  you 
would  never  get  them  on.  Was  it  not  therefore  the 
case  that  a propos  of  that  Electricity  Bill  the  new 
proMdure  taken  from  one  particular  precedent  was 
lather  Pr^se^  that  in  future  they  should  lie  on  the 
table  of  the  House,  but  should  be  subject  to  specific 
and  should  not  merely  wait  to  see  that  no 
one  ob]Mted.?— It  came  from  both  sides.  The  only 
s Provisional  Order  system,  and  this 

be^^een^°^™  Order  was  devised  as  something  in 

niimL/'^f  applies  to  a very  limited 
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Urban  and  Rural  Powers. 


72.  Ihe  Public  Health  and  other  Acts  draw  a dis- 

tinction between  the  provisions  which  are  to  be 
administered  by  Urban  and  Rural  Sanitaiy  Authori- 
ties respectively,  the  theory  being  that  the  former  will 
always  admim.ster  towns  and  the  latter  rural  local- 
ities. Urban  Councils,  for  instance,  have  powers,  not 
directly  given  by  statute  to  Rural  Councils,  to  provide 
markets,  baths,  slaughterhouses,  and  fire  stations  and 
appliances;  to  water,  cleanse  and  light  streets;  to 
regulate  building  lines;  to  name  streets  and  to 
number  houses;  and  to  make  byelaws  on  numerous 
matters  such  as  new  streets,  offensive  trades  and 
pleasure  boats.  An  Urban  Council  has  the  privilege, 
clock  ^ Rural  Council,  of  providing  a public 

73.  The  powers  of  the  police  also  differ  consider- 
ably according  as  a place  is  urban  or  rural 
m a local  government  sense.  Parts  of  the  Town 
Police  Clauses  Act,  1847,  which  are  incorporated  in 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and  applied  by  that 
-‘int  to  Urban  Districts  only,  contain  a long  list  of 
offences;  thus  the  use  of  profane  language  in  streets 


I G Urclers  can  he  made  for  certain  railway  purposes. 

t The  relevant  Acts  provide  that  an  Order  may  be  approved  bv 

Edition?  without  Lodilfcations  or 

^ditions.  The  ffiffioulty  in  making  alterations,  as  compared 
with  Provisional  Orders,  arises  out  of  the  procedure.— I.G.G. 
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and  the  wrongful  ringing  of  a door  bell  are  statutory 
offences  in  Urban  but  not  in  Rural  Districts,  unless 
the  requisite  Order  of  the  Minister  has  been  issued. 

74.  The  differences  in  the  functions  of  the  two 
classes  of  Authorities  are,  however,  shaded  in  practice 
by  the  fact  that  the  Minister  of  Health  can,  by 
Order,  confer  special  urban  powers  on  Rural  District 
Councils.  This  is  frequently  done;  and,  indeed,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  advantage  in  main- 
taining the  present  somewhat  meticulous  distinction 
between  urban  and  rural  powers.  There  are  some 
Rural  District  Councils  whose  districts  are  distinctly 
urban  in  character,  and  who  work  largely  with  the 
aid  of  these  supplemental  powers. 

75.  There  are  also  a number  of  Adoptive  Acts, 
which  enable  a Council  to  exercise  specified  powers 
provided  that  the  Council  pass  a special  resolution  to 
this  effect,  after  complying  with  certain  formalities, 
and  the  proposal  is  supported  by  the  requisite 
majority.  Detailed  particulars  resjiecting  the 
Adoptive  Acts  in  force  are  given  in  Appendix  IX., 
and  regarding  the  practice  of  conferring  special 
powers  by  Orders  in  Appendix  X. 

926.  (Chairman) : Now  we  come  to  paragraph  72, 
which  is  a different  subject-matter — the  difference 
between  the  powers  of  Urban  and  Rural  Sanitary 
Authorities.  I think  we  have  already  dealt  with 
that.P — ^Yes. 

926.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  have  drawn  a dis- 
tinction here  between  the  provisions  administered 
by  Urban  and  Rural  Authorities  P — Yes. 

927.  You  have  referi'ed  to  the  Public  Health  Act. 
Now  the  Public  Health  Act  deals  with  a great  many 
matters  which  at  first  sight  are  not  directly  con- 
nected with  health? — Yes. 

928.  Such  as  parks  P — Yes,  and  roads. 

929.  So  that  when  we  talk  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  powei-s  we  are  covering  a very  much  larger 
field  than  is  often  understood  by  the  term  “ health  ” P 
— ^Yes. 

930.  With  respect  to  a number  of  those  powers, 
there  is  in  a rural  district — I am  taking  a district 
which  is  not  only  rural  in  name  but  in  character — 
no  need  for  these  powers.? — Certainly. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  do  not  have  in  a district 
like  that  any  sewers  or  sewage  disposal,  nor  any 
lighting  of  the  streets.  I am  speaking  now  in  per- 
fectly general  terms  of  a district  which  is  rural  in 
character,  where  there  are  simply  farms,  and  so  forth. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : And  villages. 

931.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : There  might  be  villages, 
but  as  a rule  there  would  not  be  sowers  and  sewage 
disjiosalp — As  a rule  that  is  so.  There  are  numerous 
cases,  of  course,  where  there  are,  but  as  a general 
rule  there  would  not  be  a sewage  disposal  system. 

(Mr.  Twrton) : I can  give  plenty  of  instances  to 
the  contrary. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Yes.  I quite  understand  that. 

(Mr.  Turton) : We  only  want  to  get  it  quite  clear. 

932.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I perfectly  agree.  Then 
with  regard  to  lighting  there  would  be,  as  a rule, 
in  the  district  of  a kind  I have  named  no  lighting 
of  the  roads? — No. 

933.  And  probably  there  would  be  no  fire  station? 
—No. 

934.  And  there  are  a number  of  other  iiistauces. 
So  that  the  distinction  between  Urban  and  Rural 
Authorities,  broadly,  is  a distinction  between  the 
needs  of  the  areas? — Yes,  but  carried  out  a little 
too  meticulously.  I do  not  see  that,  simply  because 
some  Rural  District  Councils  need  not.  exercise  a 
certain  power,  you  should  refrain  from  giving  the 
Rural  Authorities  that  power  and  leave  it  to  be 
exercised  or  not. 

936.  1 am  asking  the  practice? — Many  do  not 
need  them. 

(Clmirman) : It  is  not  suggested  that  a Rural 

District  is  an  inferior  district  to  an  Urban  District, 
but  what  you  are  suggesting  as  the  reason  that  it 
has  not  the  same  powers  is  that  it  does  not  want 
them. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard):  1 w'aut  to  visualise  the  broad 


distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  Authorities, 
and  why  they  have  different  powers. 

(Chairman) : They  may  use  profane  language 

apparently  in  a Rural  District  and  not  in  an  Urban 
District.  It  is  rather  difficult  for  pieople  who  have 
an  altercation  on  the  border. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : They  must  look  in  the 

direction  of  the  fresh  air. 

936.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Then  you  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  expenses  of  education  loom  much 
larger  in  the  County  Council  accounts  than  in  the 
Borough  accounts? — Yes. 

937.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Is  not  that  largely 
because  the  County  Council  has  not  as  a rule  got 
to  pay  for  these  urban  services  which  are  a large 
share  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Urban  Authorities? — 
Ye,s,  that  is  the  reason. 

(Sir  Byla/iid  Adkins) : The  County  Councils  have 
to  pay  for  nearly  all  the  educational  services  in  their 
area  except  in  the  case  of  Part  I Authorities.  That 
is  the  foundaition  of  my  question.  But  as  a good 
many  of  the  duties  wliioh  are  concentrated  under  a 
County  Borough  Council  are  divided  between  County 
Councils  and  Borough  and  District  Councils, 
naturally  the  rating  of  the  County  Council  will  not 
be  precisely  analogous  to  the  rating  of  the  Borough 
Council. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : My  point  goes  to  this,  that  in 
a large  number  of  cases  the  functions  which  a.re 
expensive  in  Urban  Di,striots  are  not  discharged  at 
all,  because  they  are  not  necessary,  in  a great  part 
of  the  area  of  the  County  Council. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : But  there  is  sewage  disposal 
in  villages. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  is  done  by  a simpler  method. 

938.  (Mr.  Turton) : The  Rural  District  Councils 
license  slaughter-house? — Only  if  they  have  urban 
powers. 

939.  But  they  cam  deal  with  them  as  a nuisance? — 
Yes. 

940.  They  do  not  license  them  like  an  Urban 
District  Council,  but  they  have  powder  to  deal  with 
them  as  a nuisance? — Yes. 

941.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : In  many  cases  where 

urban  powers  are  given  to  a Rural  District  Council, 
if  those  powers  are  necessary  for  one  part  of  the 
district,  the  expense  will  be  charged  on  tliat  part  of 
the  district? — Yes,  speaking  generally. 

(Chairman) : You  explain  in  paragraph  74  the  way 
in  which  you  get  over  difficulties  where  Rural  Dis- 
tricts are  urban  in  character  by  giving  them  urban 
powers.  I do  not  know  if  there  are  any  questions 
upon  that. 

942.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I wanted  to  ask  one 
question  on  that  generally.  Is  it  possible  in  the 
case  of  Urban  Districts,  or  in  the  case  of  Boroughs, 
to  exclude  from  the  burden  of  local  rates  those  parts 
of  the  area  which  receive  apparently  little  benefit 
from  it? — There  is  power  to  provide  in  Urban  Dis- 
tricts for  a special  area  of  charge,  but  it  is  very 
rarely  done. 

943.  May  I put  this  illustration?  If  a person  is 
living  in  a completely  rural  area  like  the  one  Sir 
Lewis  mentioned,  obviously  certain  kinds  of  ex- 
penses do  not  arise  and  certain  kinds  of  duties  are 
not  required,  but  in  the  case  of  a Borough  or  Urban 
District  which  happens  to  be  large  geograpliically  you 
may  have  farmhouses  and  particular  dwellings  a 
long  way  away  from  the  nucleated  population  which 
constitutes  most  of  it? — Yes. 

944.  In  such  cases  is  there  any  power  to  save  the 
outlying  and  really  rural  parts  of  a Borough  or  of  an 
Urban  District  from  the  burden  as  -weU  as  the  privi- 
leges?— Yes.  Tliere  is  power  to  provide  for  making 
certain  expenses  special  to  certain  districts. 

945.  But  only  certain  expenses? — ^Yes,  such  as 
sewerage,  and  so  on.  It  has  been  done  in  some  cases 
but  it  is  not  a provision  which  is  very  much 
favoured  by  us,  unless  there  are  strong  reasons  for  it. 

946.  (Mr.  Turton) : First  of  all  it  is  determined 
by  vote  of  the  Council? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Turton) : And  the  majority  always  vote 

against  these  outlying  areas  and  it  becomes  a dead 
letter. 
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947.  ((Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  only  applies  to  the 
expenses  under  the  Public  Health  Act?— Yes,  what 
may  he  called  public  health  expenditure. 

948.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I do  not  want  to  go 
into  questions  of  opinion,  but  the  question  of  the 
policy  of  your  Department  is  different.  You  say 
those  special  arrangements  have  not  been  favoured 
by  your  Department? — Not  as  a general  rule;  but 
where  there  is  a marked  difference  between  two 
parts  of  a district  the  positio-n  would  be  different. 
Take  some  of  these  old  places  which  have  an  area  far 
exceeding  what  lis  usual  for  their  population ; there, 
of  course,  the  position  is  such  that  in  fact  it  is  a 
combination  of  an  urban  and  a rural  area.  But 
where  you  get  the  ordinary  urban  area,  with  perhaps 
a little  hit  which  is  rural  in  character,  then  it  is 
not  favoured. 

949.  The  policy  of  the  Department  has  been  not  to 
favour  dt  unless  an  exceptionally  strong  case  has 
been  made  out? — Yes. 

950.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : Is  that  arrangement  made 
in  an  urban  area  on  the  initiative  of  the  Urban 
District  Council  or  the  Borough  Council,  as  the  case 
may  be? — Yes,  entirely  with  them. 

951.  It  does  not  rest  with  your  Department? — 
No. 

962.  I understood  j^ou  said  you  disfavoured  it? — 
Yes,  but  we  have  not  to  decide  the  cases. 

953.  It  is  merely  a matter  of  opinion?— Not  alto- 
gether. The  matter  comes  to  us  in  connection  with 
schemes  where  we  have  to  sanction  loahs. 

954. ^  {Mr.  Turton)  : If  you  saw  a gross  case  of 
injustice  where  manifestly  the  weight  of  votes  was 
wrong,  you  would  step  in?— Yes;  but  it  is  not  our 
business  to  go  about  the  country  rectifying 
injustices. 

955.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Supposing  in  an  Urban 
District  or  a Borough  there  was  a purely  rural  area 
which  thought  themselves  aggrieved,  there  is  no 
machinery  b,y  which  they  could  get  their  alleged 
giievance  adjudicated  upon  by  your  Department, 
is  there  .P — No. 

956.  It  must  come  before  you  from  the  action  of 
the  Council? — Yes. 

967.  And  supposing  the  rural  people  are  in  a 
minority,  as  may  well  hapiien,  there  is  no  means  of 
getting  their  grievance  dealt  with  by  the  Ministry 
of  Health? — No,  there  is  not. 

958.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard)-.  Is  the  relevant  section, 
subjection  (4)  of  section  211  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1876  P— Yes. 

969.  Sub-section  (4)  says,  “ The  urban  authority 
may  divide  their  district  or  any  street  therein  into 
parts  for  all  or  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and 
fi  om  time  to  time  abolish  or  alter  any  such  divi- 
sions, and  may  make  a separate  assessment  on  any 
such  part  for  all  or  any  of  the  purposes  for  which 
the  same  is  formed;  and  every  such  part,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  purposes  in  respect  of  which  such 
separate  assessment  is  made,  shall  be  exempt  from 
any  other  assessment  under  this  Act.”  That  is  the 
section? — Yes. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins)  -.  That  is  the  duty  of  the 
Authority  within  that  area. 

960.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  is  what  I am  going 
to  put  to  him.  {To  the  Witness):  The  power  is 
absolutely  vested  by  Parliament  in  the  Urban 
Authority  ?— Yes. 

961.  Your  Department  could  only  come  in,  not 
directly,  but  indirectly,  if  the  Authority  which  had 
done  that  applied  to  you  for  a loan  or  a similar 
fanancial  sanction  and  you  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  under  the  circumstances  it  was  not  fair  to 
charge  that  loan  on  the  whole  of  the  district  because, 
owing  to  the  action  or  the  inaction  of  the  Council 
under  that  section,  the  rating  was  not  fair  and 
therefore  they  should  not  lie  allowed  to  exercise  this 
privilege  of  borrowing  money  till  they  put  that 
light?— les.  W©  would  require  an  extremely  strong 
case  before  we  took  that  action. 

• Hyland  Adhins)  : Yon  have  no  power  of 

interference  primarily.? — No. 

963.  {Mr.  Turton):  Do  not  answer  this  question; 
but  have  you  known  any  instance  where  a Member 
0 Pailiament  has  come  to  your  Department,  and  is 
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there  not  a very  strong  document  pointing  out  the 
injustice  of  the  Local  Authority’s  procedure? — I do 
not  recollect  any  such  case.  There  may  have  been 
such  a case  previous  to  my  time. 

964.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : There  is  no  limit  to  the 
power  of  pained  remonstrance  ?— No,  but  we  do  pay 
some  respect  to  local  government. 

965.  Even  when  they  are  doing  wrong? — 
Certainly. 

((Sir  Byland  Adkiais) : That  I would  very  much 
like  to  have  on  the  notes. 

966.  {Mr.  Turton) : You  are  there  to  see  that 
justice  IS  done?— It  is  not  our  job  to  bo  the  universal 
providers  of  justice.  Local  Authorities  do  a good 
many  things  which  we  should  like  them  not  to  do. 

967.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : May  I say  you  do  many 
things  which  Local  Authorities  would  not  like  to  do? 
—Yes,  otherwise  you  would  have  a very  poor  body 
indeed. 

968.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : We  may  have  on  the 

notes  the  stress  on  this  mutual  freedom  of  error? 

Certainly. 

969.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Local  Authorities  are  the 
creation  of  Parliament? — Certainly. 

970.  And  they  have  such  powers  as  Parliament 
has  given  them.  The  Ministry  of  Health  is  the 
creation  of  Parliament? — Yes. 

_97l.  And  it  has  such  powers  as  Parliament  has 
given  it? — Yes. 

972.  Neither  the  Local  Authorities  nor  the 
Ministry  of  Health  have  any  right  of  interfering  each 

with  the  otlnn-  in  exercising  their  statutory  powers? 

No,  except  so  far  as  provided. 

973.  {Mr.  Turton) : But  you  may  have  an  amicus 
curioi? — Yes. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  curia  being  Parliament. 

974.  {Mr.  Turton):  Sir  Lewis  has  put  it  tech- 
nically right? — ^We  do,  of  course,  from  time  tp  time 
suggest  matters  to  Local  Authorities,  though  wo  have 
no  legal  powers,  and  it  is  very  rarely  we  find  that 
Local  Authorities  object  to  that. 

^{Sir  Lewis  Beard):  I should  like  to  say,  as  Mr. 
Gibbon  has  mentioned  it,  that  we  very  much  appre- 
ciate the  advice  and  assistance  wliich  tlie.y  give  ns, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  recognise  that  wo  have  cer- 
tain responsibilities. 

976.  {Chairman)  : Wo  now  pass  to  paragra))h  75.  , 
I do  not  know  that  there  is  very  much  to  lie  said  on 
that,  so  will  go  to  paragraph  76,  that  is,  “ Expendi- 
ture on  the  Various  Services  ”? — I have  set  it  out 
in  this  way,  becau.se  unless  information  is  given  as 
to  the  expenditure,  a mere  recital  of  the  various 
functions  can  be  very  misleading. 

Expenditure  on  the  Vario-us  Services. 

76-  The  principal  services,  arranged  according  to 
expenditure,  of  the  several  classes  of  Local  Authorities 
are  set  out  in  the  Table  below.  The  percentages  are 
those  of  the  total  expenditure  of  the  several  classes 
of  Authorities  for  the  year  1919-20,  the  latest  for 
which  detailed  information  is  available.  Unless  other- 
wise expressly  stated,  the  particulars  of  expenditure 
given  in  this  chapter  and  elsewhere  are  exclusive  of 
those  of  the  Metropolitan  Authorities — the  London 
County  Council,  the  City  Corporation,  the  Metro- 
politan Borough  Councils,  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board,  the  Port  of  London  Authority,  and,  for  the 
London  area,  the  Receiver  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  District. 

77.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  is  stated  at 
the  head  of  each  column ; separate  particulars  are 
given  for  non-trading  and  trading  services.  Capital 
as  well  as  current  expenditure  is  included  in  order 
the  better  to  show  the  relative  importance,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  expenditure,  of  the  different  services. 

78.  A word  of  caution  is  nece.ssary  with  regard  to 
the  percentages  for  Non-County  Boroughs  and  Urban 
Districts.  The  Councils  of  these  areas  are  the 
Authorities  for  elementary  education,  a heavy  source 
of  expenditure,  only  if,  in  the  former  case,  the  popu- 
lation in  1901  was  over  10,000  persons  and,  in  the 
latter,  20,000;  and  the  distribution  of  expenditure 
is  very  different  according  as  the  Council  is  or  is 
not  the  Authority  for  this  purpose. 
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79.  The  expenditure  on  education  is  high  for  each 
class  of  Autho^rities  (except  Rural  District  Councils, 
which  are  not  Education  Authorities)  and  reaches 
practically  a third  of  the  total  non-trading  expendi- 
ture of  County  Borough  Councils,  and  no  less  than 
two-fifths  of  the  total  expenditure  of  County  Councils. 
Public  health,  roads  and  police  are  the  next  items 
which  absorb  most  money. 

80.  Among  other  matters  brought  out  by  the  table 
may  be  mentioned  the  great  differences  in  the  distri- 
bution of  expenditure  between  the  several  classes  of 
Authorities ; the  large  part  of  the  total  expenditure 
of  Rural  Districts,  over  one-half,  spent  on  roads  (and  • 
the  same  would  be  true,  in  lees  degi’ee,  of  Boroughs 
and  Urban  Districts  where  elementary  education  is 
administered  by  the  County  Council);  and  the  im- 
portance, except  in  Counties  and  Rural  Districts,  of 
trading  services ; in  County  Boroughs  the  total  ex- 
penditure on  the  several  trading  services  is  not  far 
short  of  the  total  other  expenditure  (some  of  which 
contains  items,  such  as  housing,  of  a trading 
character) . 

These  facts  are  graphically  indicated  by  Chart  E,* 
which  also  emphasises  the  large  expenditure  of 
County  Borough  Councils  as  compared  with  other 
Authorities. 

976.  (8ir  Ryla/nd  Adkins) : With  regard  to  para- 
graph 78,  I would  like  to  ask  one  question.  When 
you  say  “ the  distribution  of  expenditure  is 
very  different  according  as  the  Council  is  or  is 
not  the  Authority  ” for  elementary  education,  do 
you  mean  that,  where  it  is  the  Authority  for  elemen- 
tary education,  the  cost  of  its  services  is  much  higher  ? 

Yes,  much  higher,  and  also  the  proportion  of  other 
services  to  the  total. 

977.  That  is  why  these  things  are,  in  a way,  inevit- 
ably, rather  misleading? — Partly. 

978.  You  do  not  mean  that  elementary  education, 

for  instance,  costs  more  if  it  is  administered  by  one 
Authority ? — ^No,  I make  no  such  implication. 

979.  {Chairman) : You  explain  in  paragraph  77  the 
method  P — Yes. 

(Chairmaii)  : Then  in  paragraph  79,  I think,  is  the 
Xioint  which  was  raised  just  now. 

980.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : What  does  the  word 
. “ high  ” mean — in  comparison  with  the  expenditure 

on  other  local  government  services? — Yes. 

981.  (Ohairman) : Then  paragraph  80  is  explana- 
tory?— Yes.  Nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  ex- 

Xienditure  is  expenditure  on  roads,  and  that  is  very 
significant. 

982.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Then  you  say  in  para- 
graph 80  that  the  Table  brings  out  “ the  large  part 
of  the  total  expenditure  of  rural  districts,  over  one- 
half,  siient  on  roads  (and  the  same  would  be  true,  in 
less  degree,  of  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  where 
elementary  education  is  administered  by  the  County 
Council).”  Those  would  be  very  small? — Yes. 

983.  -4nd  very  small  Urban  Districts? — Yes. 

984.  In  big  Boroughs,  and  particularly  in  County 
Boroughs,  a good  deal  of  expenditure  is  on  what  is 
called  trading  services? — Yes,  as  is  brought  out  Irere. 

985.  You  say  “ in  County  Boroughs  the  total  ex- 
Xienditure  of  the  several  trading  services  is  not  far 
short  of  the  total  other  expenditure.”  The  great 
distinction  with  regard  to  categories  of  expenditure 
is  that  what  may  be  called  trading  services  in  large 
towns  do  not  appear  anywhere  else? — Where 
that  is  brought  out  best  of  all  is  in  Chart  E,*  which 
is  really  rather  a remarkable  chart.  I say  that  not 
because  I got  it  out  but  because  of  the  facts.  In  it  is 
shown  the  expenditure  of  each  class  of  Authorities. 

986.  That  shows  that  the  trading  enterprises  under- 
taken by  Local  Authorities  are  overwhelmingly  in- 
cident to  County  Boroughs  as  distinct  from  other 
Boroughs  as  well  as  distinct  from  County  Councils  or 
Rural  District  Councils? — Subject  to  this;  as  you 
will  see,  in  the  case  of  Urban  District  Councils,  and 
Non-County  Boroughs  also,  they  constitute  a goodly 
proportion,  but  they  do  not  bulk  anything  like  so 
large. 


987.  I quite  follow  what  you  mean  by  proportion, 
but  both  in  proportion  and  in  gross  they  are  a much 
bigger  element  in  County  Boroughs? — Yes. 

988.  And,  of  course,  there  is  very  great  difference 
of  opinion  throughout  the  country  as  to  the  scope  of 
these  trading  services  of  these  Local  Authorities? — 
Without  disclosing  on  which  side  of  the  table  I am 
in  that  respect,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  growing 
tendency  has  been  for  Local  Authorities  to  take  over 
the  services,  and  the  growth,  as  instanced  by  Chart 
C,*  is  very  marked.  That  shows  in  diagrammatic 
form  the  expenditure  in  1895-6,  1913-4  and  1919-20. 
There  is  the  fact. 

989.  That  has  been  the  tendency,  but  it  is  one  of 
those  matters  on  which  there  is  more  than  one  great 
current  of  public  opinion  .P — Yes. 

990.  Whereas  there  is  no  current  of  public  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  police  should  be  kept  up  or  whether 
we  should  have  roads  to  walk  on.  It  is  a different 
category  ? — Yes. 

991.  (Mr.  Priichard) : In  Chart  E,*  what  is  the 
expenditure? — It  is  the  expenditure  for  the  year 
1919-20.  It  is  all  expenditure,  including  a small 
amount  of  expenditure  out  of  caiiital;  it  is  the  gross 
expenditure  without  taking  account  of  fees,  or 
chaiges,  or  other  receipts. 

992.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  expenditure  out  of 
rates? — No,  you  get  that  elsewhere. 

993.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I am  afraid  I did  not 
quite  hear.  You  said  it  was  gross  exx>enditure,  not 
taking  account  of  something? — Without  taking  into 
account  the  returns  in  fees  and  charges.  This  is 
the  expenditure  of  Local  Authorities,  without  taking 
into  account  what  they  have  had  in  return. 

994.  (Sir  Lewis  Heard) : It  does  not  indicate  the 
charge  upon  the  Borough? — No,  it  is  not  intended  for 
that  xmrpose,  but  simply  to  show  the  expenditure  of 
certain  classes  of  Authorities. 

995.  The  practice  of  Local  Authorities  varies  very 
much  in  this  matter.  I think  we  may  say  that  some 
trading  services — gas,  water,  electricity,  tramways — 
are  most  important.  I have  a list  here  of  towns 
with  over  50,000  inhabitants,  44  of  which  do  not  supply 
their  own  gas.  Tliei-e  is  a great  variety  also  with 
regard  to  the  other  services;  so  that  to  include  these 
services  in  a general  return  as  to  Local  Authorities 
is  to  iiut  into  the  pot  with  services  which  are 
universally  rendered  by  the  authorities  some  services 
which  are  only  rendered  by  some  of  them,  and  which, 
to  that  extent,  are  not  fairly  distributed  over  the  lot  ? 
— Certainly,  the  distribution  here  is  very  varied 
indeed. 

996.  And  really,  apart  from  the  powers  of  the  Local 
Authorities,  which  are  verj"  vmrious  as  to  these  ser- 
vices, it  would  be  better  to  separate  these  trading 
services  from  the  rates  services?  It  would  give  a 
better  picture  if  we  got  them  separate? — They  are 
separate  in  this  Chart. 

997.  I know,  but  in  the  first  statement  you  put 
them  in  all  together? — One  could  separate  them  out, 
and  give  iiarticulars  for  Authorities  according  to 
services  rendered,  but  it  would  mean  a great  amount 
of  work. 

998.  I do  not  want  to  put  that  upon  you.  Where 
a Local  Authority  di.scharges  one  of  those  services, 
or  undertakes  one  of  those  supplies,  it  generally 
undertakes  a supply  for  a substantial  area  outside  its 
own  boundary? — Very  often. 

999.  It  very  often  has  taken  over  the  undertaking 
of  a company? — Yes. 

1000.  And  the  company  has  taken  an  area  origin- 
ally which  they  conceived  was  a suitable  area,  say, 
for  the  supply  of  gas.  It  would  not  be  practicable 
for  a small  Authority  to  supply  a small  area  with  one 
of  these  services  in  many  cases,  and  for  many  pur- 
poses, even  in  the  days  of  companies,  it  was  thought 
more  convenient  to  concentrate  one  of  these  services 
in  a big  town  and  supply  a considerable  area  round 
about  it? — Yes. 

1001.  So  that  even  if  you  get  one  of  these  services 
undertaken  by  a town,  it  does  not  in  the  least  follow 
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that  it  is  only  undertaken  for  its  own  area.? — No; 
but  its  own  area  is,  as  a rule,  overwhelmingly  the 
bigger. 

1002.  It  is  considerably  bigger,  no  doubt.  But  in 
some  cases  it  supplies  a considerable  town  in  addition 
to  its  own? — Yes. 

1003.  Manchester  supplies  Salford  with  water,  and 
Liverpool  supplies  Bootle?— Yes. 

1004.  The  area  of  supply  of  the  subsidiary 
Authority  is  part  of  the  area  of  the  undertaking? — 
Exactly. 

1006.  Now  with  respect  to  electricity,  the  tendency 
of  recent  Acts  is,  is  it  not,  to  depart  from  a municipal 
area  altogether? — Yes. 

1006.  And  to  set  up  a fresh  Authority? — ^Yes. 

1007.  To  that  extent  we  are  going  back  to  the 
liractice  w.hioh  prevailed  before  Local  Authorities  came 
in,  and  setting  up  a special  Authority  for  a special 
purpose,  and  a special  area  for  a special  purpose? — 
Yes,  subject  to  this,  that  in  some  oases  those 
.4uthorities  would  represent  also  private  under- 
takings as  well  as  Local  Authorities,  but,  as  far  as 
area  is  concerned,  I quite  agree. 

1008.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
m the  early  days  of  electricity  to  assign  to  a Local 
Authority,  or  to  a company,  getting  a Provisional 
Order  for  a supply  of  electricity,  a local  government 
area? — I think  that  was  the  practice,  but  I should 
not  like  to  speak  to  it. 

1009.  Owing  to  development  since  the  Power  Com- 
panies came  along,  it  has  been  accepted  that  we 
should  have  a larger  area.P — That  is  the  present 
policy. 

1010.  That  has  arisen  out  of  the  practice  of  the 
Power  Companies? — Yes,  partly. 

1011.  And  in  respect  of  gas  and  water,  it  is  also 
the  practice  to  have  a larger  area  than  a Local 
Authority’s  area.? — It  is  very  usual. 

1012.  In  some  oases  for  tramways  too  ? — Yes. 

1013.  (Chairman) : When  you  show  your  Chart  of 
the  expenditure  on  trading  services,  some  of  that 
expenditure  is  not  entirely  on  the  County  Borough, 
but  on  some  of  the  districts  around? — Yes. 

1014.  It  overlaps? — Yes,  but  of  course  it  is 
necessary  in  those  cases,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
tlio  persons  responsible,  to  differentiate  between  the 
two  classes — where  the  responsibility  as  regards 
niHuagement,  and  so  on,  is  entii-ely  on  the  one 
Authority  and,  in  the  other  cases,  where  there  is  a 
special  Authority,  a Joint  Board,  which  administers 
the  services. 

1015.  (Sir  Lewis  Heard) : Those  are  very  few? — 
Yes,  in  the  main. 

1016.  (Gol.  Williamis) : Has  the  item,  public 

lighting,  been  taken  out  of  the  expenditure  on  gas 
and  electricity,  or  is  that  a duplication  ?— Here  that 
would  be  a duplication.  If  the  Local  Authority  is 
the  ga,s  authority,  then  it  would  appear  in  the  gas 
expenditure  and  also  the  public  lighting  which,  I 
think,  is  proper  finance. 

1017.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  Are  you  sure? — Yes. 

1018.  (Col.  Williams) : The  elimination  of  the 

revenue  deals  with  that.  If  you  had  put  in  the 
loveuue,  the  amount  of  expenditure  on  public  light- 
hig  would  go  into  the  revenue  of  the  undertaking?— 

10.19.  (Sii  Jjcwis  Beai'd) : Surely  the  expenditure  on 
public  lighting  i.s  a public  health  expenditure,  and 
comes  on  the  rates?— Yes;  but  the  point  is  it  would 
bo  included  in  public  lighting  as  a public  health 
expenditure,  Mid  also  in  the  expenditure  of  the  gas 
undertaking  if  the  gas  undertaking  is  run  by  the 
Council. 

1020.  Surely  not? — Yes. 

1021.  What  happens  ultimately  is  that  the  expense 
of  the  public  lamps,  the  lighting  and  extinguishino- 
and  so  on,  is  borne  on  the  rates,  and  the  expense 
of  the  gas  is  on  the  rates  and  goes  in  the  receipts 
ol  the  gas  undertaking  ?— Yes,  but  for  purposes  of 
.account  it  's  included,  otherwise  if  you  did  not  do 
that  you  would  have  the  accounts  radically  different 
according  to  the  accident  as  to  whether  the  gas 


undertaking  was  a private  undertaking  or  a Council 
undertaking. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : If  you  say  that,  very  well. 

1022.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : To  return  to  Chart  F for  a 
moment : that  is  intended  to  illustrate  expenditure 
only? — Yes. 

1023.  Quite  irrespective  of  what  may  be  the 
destination  of  the  commodity  which  is  provided? — 
Yes. 

1024.  And  that,  of  course,  must  be  so,  because, 
otherwise,  one  would  look  at  the  first  glance  at  the 
Chart  and  think  that  the  expenditure  of  County 
Boroughs  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  Counties? — 'Yes. 

1025.  But  when  you  see  it  is  really  expenditure, 
it  is  quit©  a different  thing? — Yes. 

1026.  For  instance,  the  great  block  on  the  top  of 
the  County  Borough  expenditure  is  “ water  supply  ” ? 
—Yes. 

1027.  A commodity  which  is  absent  altogether  from 
the  County? — Yes. 

1028.  In  “ electricity  supply  ” there  is  a big 
block  chargeable  to  the  County  Borough,  a commodity 
which  is  absent  in  the  County.  When  you  come  to 
the  next  large  one — “ tramways,  omnibuses  ” — I will 
not  say  it  is  absent  from  the  County  Councils  because 
it  is  conspicuous  as  OT  milhons.P — That  is  in  respect 
of  light  railways. 

1029.  Otherwise  it  is  absent? — ^Yes. 

1030.  The  great  bulk  of  those  which  appear  so 
largely  to  extend  the  column  of  County  Borough 
expenditure  relates  to  expenditure  which  has  no 
corresponding  figure  in  the  case  of  the  County  because 
they  have  not  got  it.P — ^Yes. 

1031.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : With  regard  to  these 
trading  activities  in  County  Boroughs,  is  it  not 
a fact  that  in  all  these  cases — gas,  tramways, 
electricity,  and  water — in  the  case  of  the  commercial 
undertaking  not  paying  its  way,  they  all  fall  on  the 
Borough  rates  — Subject  to  ^’rangements  wdth 
outside  Authorities. 

1032.  With  regard  to  areas  outside  the  Borough, 
wdiich  share  some  or  more  of  these  services,  arrange- 
ments are  made,  are  they  not,  that  the  charge  to 
the  outside  Authorities  shall  be  such  as  to  avoid  a 
loss  falling  on  the  Borough? — I do  not  think  it 
always  happens,  but  that  is  the  object. 

1033.  And  as  far  as  the  districts  outside  the 
Borough  are  concerned,  the  Borough  Council  is  a 
pure  trading  concern  selling  something  at  a price 
which  it  reasonably  and  fairly  hopes  will  remunerate 
it  and,  perhaps,  give  some  contribution  towards  the 
overhead  expenses? — Yes,  broadly  speaking. 

1034.  Inside  the  Borough  it  is  a municipal  service 
in  the  sense  that  the  rates  are  behind  it  and  it 
is  discharging  certain  duties  to  its  citizens,  outside 
it  is  a commercial  undertaking  pi-ecisely  analogous 
to  one  run  by  a private  company? — True,  up  to  a 
point. 

(Chairman) : We  will  now  pass  to  paragraph  81 

Grants. 


Grants. 

81.  An  instructive  feature  is  the  mai'ked  difference 
in  the  extent  to  which  the  expenditure  of  the  several 
classes  of  Authorities  is  assisted  out  of  central  funds. 

Of  the  total  expenditure  met  out  of  rates  and 
grants  in  1919-20  (excluding,  that  is,  charges,  fees 
and  the  like),  the  following  proportions  were  met  out 
of  State  grants,  in  the  case  of  the  several  Authori- 
ties : — 

Per  cent. 


County  Councils  48 

County  Borough  Councils  ...  33 

Other  Borough  Councils  ...  26 

Urban  District  Conncils  . , 18 

Rural  District  Councils  ..  10 


For  all  the  Authorities  in  the  Administrative 
Counties,  including  County  Councils,  the  percentage 
was  36,  as  compared  with  33  for  the  County  Boroughs. 
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82>  Education,  Class  I.  roads  and  police  are  the 
services  of  heavy  expenditure  which  are  most  liberally 
subsidised  by  the  State  (roughly  up  to  50  per  cent,  of 
the  cost),  while  direct  assistance  is  not  afforded  to  the 
more  essential  public  health  services,  with  some  excep- 
tions. The  County  Councils,  therefore,  receive  much 
the  largest  measure  of  help,  and  after  them  the 
County  Borough  Councils,  the  Rural  District  Councils 
coming  last;  the  largei  Authorities,  in  other  words, 
exercise  to  a much  greater  extent  functions  which  are 
deemed  to  partake  of  a national  as  well  as  a local 
character. 

This  consideration,  of  signal  importance  in  the 
work  of  the  several  Authorities,  is  less  so  for  the 
individual  citizen,  who  receives  broadly  the  same 
measure  of  financial  aid  as  a ratepayer,  whether  he 
resides  in  a County  Borough  or  in  a rural  area. 

1035.  (Chairman) : In  paragraph  81,  you  give  us 
the  percentage  of  the  expenditure  which  is  met  by 
Exchequer  Grants.  The  County  Borough  Councils 
get  33  per  cent,  and  all  the  Authorities  in  the 
Administrative  Counties,  including  County  Councils, 
get  36  per  cent.  There  is  not  a very  vast  difference. 
Then  you  tell  us  in  paragraph  82  what  are  these 
services  which  have  mostly  been  subsidised — educa- 
tion, Claes  I roads,  and  police? — Yes. 

1036.  (Sir  Upland  Adkins) : You  take  the  subsidy 
on  education  as  being  up  to  50  per  cent.? — Yes.  It 
is  a little  more  latterly. 

1037.  The  conclusion  you  draw  is  that  County 

Councils  get  more  help.  Is  that  only  because  educa- 
tion is  the  larger  proportion  of  the  expenditure? — 
Education,  Class  I roads,  police 

1038.  I am  only  referring  to  education.  Class  I 
roads,  and  police.  “ The  County  Councils,  therefore, 
receive  much  the  largest  measure  of  help,  and  after 
them  the  County  Borough  Councils,  the  Rural  Dis- 
trict Councils  coming  last  ” — that  being  because 
their  services  are  not  supposed  at  present  to  be  of 
the  same  national  character? — Yes. 

1039.  Why  do  the  County  Councils  get  more  than 
the  Borough  Councils? — Because  Borough  Councils 
have  a verjf  much  larger  proportion  of  services  which 
are  not  grant-aided. 

1040.  But  they  are  mainly  trading  services? — No. 
They  carry  out  a very  much  larger  proportion  of 
general  public  health  services  which  are  not  grant- 
aided. 

1041.  (Chairman) : As  the  County  Borough  does 
the  work  of  the  District  Council  and  the  Parish 
Council,  therefore  it  has  slightly  less? — Yes. 

1042.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : The  true  scale  of  com- 
parison ia  between  the  County  Borough  and  the 
three  other  Authorities  ? — ^Yes. 

1043.  And  then  there  is  not  very  much  difference? 
— No,  36  and  33  iier  cent. 

1044.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : In  your  comparison  of 
services  you  have  not  taken  the  trading  sorvioes 
into  consideration? — No. 

1045.  You  say,  “ Education,  Class  I roads,  and 
police,  are  the  services  of  heavy  expenditure  which 
are  most  liberally  subsidised  by  the  State  (roughly 
up  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost)  ”.  The  Counties  com- 
plain very  much  that  they  do  not  get  half  the  cost 
of  all  main  roads? — Yes. 

1046.  They  get  half  the  cost  of  Class  I roads,  but 
the  main  road  is ' a different  thing  ? — Yes,  though 
constantly  one  uses  the  terms  synonymously. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : That  is  a point  we  shall  have 
to  deal  with. 

(Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  “ The  Principal 
Services.” 

The  Principal  Services. 

83.  Education. — The  Authorities  for  elementary 
education  are  the  County  Councils,  County  Borough 
Councils,  Town  Councils  of  Non-County  Boroughs 
which  had  in  1901  a population  of  over  10,000 
persons,  and  Urban  District  Councils  with  a 
population  in  the  same  year  of  over  20,000  persons 
(except  that  some  of  these  Town  and  Urban 
District  Councils  have  arranged  that  the  functions 
shall  be  exercised  by  the  County  Authorities).  Elemen- 


tary education  now  includes  not  only  the  provision  of 
schools,  equipment  and  staff,  but  also  the  school 
medical  service,  of  increasing  range,  and,  where 
required,  the  provision  of  school  meals.  Elementary 
Education  Authorities  also  have  powers  with  regard 
to  industrial  schools. 

Higher  education  is  in  the  hands  of  the  County- 
Councils  and  the  County  Borough  Councils.  Non- 
County  Boroughs  and  Urban  District  Councils  can 
aid  the  provision  of  higher  education,  but  not  beyond 
the  limit  of  a penny  rate. 

84.  The  expenditure  of  Local  Authorities  on  educa- 
tion has  increased  greatly^,  the  total  net  expendi- 
ture per  head  of  population  (excluding  expendi- 
ture out  of  loans)  in  the  years  1895-6  (chiefly 
by  School  Boards),  1913-4  (this  year  is  included  so  as 
to  obtain  figures  free  from  war  inflation),  and 
1919-20,  being 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

On  Elementary  Education  3 11  13  2 23  5 

On  Higher  Education  ...  0 7 2 9 4 11 
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The  percentages  of  the  expenditure  in  these  years 
paid  out  of  grants  expressly  for  these  services  were 
41  per  cent.,  44  per  cent.,  and  53  per  cent. 

85.  Hoads. — County  Borough  Councils  have  control 
of  all  public  roads  within  their  areas.  In  the 
Counties,  main  roads  are  under  the  County  Councils, 
both  as  regards  construction  and  upkeep,  subject 
to  qualifications  which  are  stated  later.  Other- 
roads  (district  roads)  come  under  the  Town  and 
Urban  and  Rural  District  Councils.  Town  and 
Urban  District  Councils  could  in  certain  circum- 
stances claim  to  maintain  main  roads  in  their  areas, 
receiving  in  return  an  annual  payment  from 
the  County  Council,  or  the  Councils  may 
maintain  the  main  roads  by  agreement  with 
the  County  Council;  but  the  pi'aotioe  is  increasingly 
for  the  County  Council  to  maintain  them,  and  this 
was  done  for  nearly'  75  per  oent.  of  the  total  length 
of  main  roads  in  1919-20. 

The  County  Council  decides  whether  a road  shall 
be  a main  road,  but  cannot  “ dismaiu  ” a road 
without  Departmental  consent,  and,  where  the  main 
road  is  in  a Borough,  without  also  the  consent  of  the 
Town  Council. 

86.  The  problem  of  main  roads  is  becoming  gi-ow- 
ingly  difficult.  How  far  we  are  getting  from  the 
simple  conception  of  the  County  Council,  or  County 
Borough  Council,  as  the  body  responsible  for  the 
main  roads  within  its  area  is  illustrated  by  the  case 
of  the  new  Birmingham  to  Wolverhampton  road, 
towards  which  the  County  Boroughs  of  Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton  and  Smethwick  are  contributing, 
because  of  the  benefit  to  them,  although  the  road  lies 
entirely'  outside  their  areas. 

87.  Difficulties  as  to  roads  often  present  themselves 
in  town  planning  schemes.  A bye-pass  road,  to 
relieve  congestion  of  traffic  through  a town,  may 
have  become  an  urgent  need.  It  is  required  almost 
wholly  for  through  traffic.  Its  construction  will  be 
costly.  The  only  practicable  line  of  the  new  road 
may  often  be  outside  the  town  itself.  Who  is  to 
pay  for  the  road?  Town  Council,  County  Council, 
Rural  District  Council — all  with  one  accord  declai-e 
that  theirs  is  not  the  benefit  and  demur  to  bearing 
any  substantial  part  of  the  cost.  Diplomacy  and 
persuasion,  with  the  gilded  attraction  of  a liberal 
grant  from  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  generally 
secure  a solution,  but  the  problem  is  a real  one. 

88.  The  expenditure  per  head  in  the  years  1895-6, 
1913-4  and  1919-20  was 
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* The  figures  are  lower  if  fees  are  deducted,  those  for  1919-20 
being  23s.  Od.,  4s.  Od.,  and  27s.  Orf.,  respectively. 
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The  percentages  of  the  expenditure  paid  out  of  grants 
by  Government  Departments  expressly  for  these 
sei-vices  (in  addition  to  the  “ free  balances  ” of  the 
Exchequer  Contribution  Account,  which  are  usually 
regarded  as  for  highways)  was  nil  in  1895-6,  3'7  per 
cont.  in  1913-4,  and  11’4  per  cent,  in  1919-20. 

89.  Police. — In  the  Counties,  the  police  service  is 
administered  by  the  Standing  Joint  Committee, 
which  is  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  members 
chosen  by  the  County  Council  and  the  Quiiil'cv 
Sessions;  before  1888,  Quarter  Sessions  were  the 
Polioe  Authority.  The  money  required  has  to  be 
provided  out  of  the  County  rates,  so  far  as  not 
mot  by  grants. 

County  Boroughs  and  other  Quarter  Session 
B'oroughs  generally  administer  their  own  police;  but 
have  to-  appoint  a special  Watch  Committee  for  this 
purpose.,  and,  except  for  the  finding  of  money,  this 
Committee  exercises  all  the  police  powers  of  the  Town 
Council.  Some  of  these  Boroughs  have  arranged  for 
the  police  duties  in  the  Borough  to  be  canied  out  by 
the  Standing  Joint  Committee  of  the  County  Council. 

90.  The  expenditure  on  police  was  2s.  6d.,  3s.  6d. 
and  7s.  lid.  per  head  of  population  in  the  years 

1895- 6,  1913-4,  and  1919-20;  and  the  proportion  met 
out  of  grants  in  these  years  was  42  per  cent.,  37  per 
cent.,  and  50  per  cent,  respectively. 

91.  Lunatic  Asylums  (now  called  Mental  Hospitals). 

'I’ho  County  and  County  Borough  Councils  (and  also 

a few  Non-County  Borough  Councils)  have  to  provide 
tlio  mental  hospitals  which  may  be  required  for  the 
reception  of  pauper  patients;  paying  patients  may 
also  be  received  in  the  hospitals,  on  terms. 

The  administration  of  the  hospitals  must,  however, 
be  confided  to  a Visiting  Committee  or  Committees 
appointed  by  the  County  and  County  Borough 
Councils. 

92.  Most  of  the  expenditure  on  mental  hospitals  is 
met  out  of  payments  made  by  Boards  of  Guardians 
for  the  maintenance  of  poor  persons  chargeable  to 
them. 

Tlie  expenditure  in  connection  with  mental 
hospitals  (including  payments  to  Visiting  Committees 
by  Boards  of  Guardians)  was  Is.  3^d.  in  the  year 

1896- 6,  2s.  5d.  in  1913-14,  and  4s.  1-Jd.  in  1919-20  per 
head  of  population ; and  the  percentages  of  the 
expenditure  received  in  grants  were  29,  20  and  13, 
respectively. 

1047.  (Chairman) : As  we  are  going  to  have 
evidence  from  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Ministry  of  Transport,  perhaps  we  might  pass  over 
paragraphs  83,  84  and  85,  or  we  might  go  down  to 
par.agraph  91,  I think.  Why  are  there  few  Non- 
County  Borough  Councils  which  have  asylums? — 
They  are  only  a remnant.  The  usual  Lunacy 
Authorities  are  the  County  Councils  and  the  County 
Borough  Councils. 

1048.  (Sir  liyland  Adhins) : The  few  Non-County 
Borough  Councils’  mental  hospitals  existed  before  the 
County  Councils  P — Before  the  Act  of  1888. 

1049.  The  administration  of  these  hospitals  is  con- 
fided to  a Visiting  Committee,  which  is  a statutory 
authority? — Quite. 

1050.  And  in  that  respect  they  are  unlike  most 
departments  of  local  government? — Yes. 

1051.  Once  their  personnel  is  decided  by  the  County 
Council,  or  tlie  County  Borough  Council,  then  that 
Council  has  very  limited  authority  over  them? — As 
a rule,  not  much. 

1052.  There  are  some  analogous  institutions,  but 

hero  is  one  where  an  elected  Authority — the  County 
Council  or  the  County  Borough  Council — not  only 
delegates  to  a Committee  some  of  its  work,  sub- 
ject to  its  continuous  supervision,  but  delegates 
a good  deal  of  power  as  well? — That  is  nob  unusual 
in  the  Counties,  as  you  will  see  from  the  list  of 
Statutory  Committees  which  is  given  in 

-\ppendix  XXI. 

1053.  (Mr.  Turton) : Even  w*hen  we  want  to  get 
a grant  for  a widow,  we  have  to  come  to  the  County 


Council.  We  cannot  put  up  five  cottages  for  our 
staff  without  coming  to  the  County  Council? — It 
depends  partly  on  the  County  Council. 

1054.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : May  I refer  you  to 

Appendix  XXI — “ Visiting  Committee.  Lunacy  Act, 
1809.  . . . Council  may  delegate  powers  to  Com- 

mittee, except  as  regards  rates  or  loans.”  It  is  not 
bound  to  do  so? — No,  that  is  the  answer  I gave.* 

1055.  You  have  not  mentioned  the  Mental 
Deficiency  Act? — Not  here.  In  total  expenditure 
it  does  not  merit  being  brought  into  the  first  rank 
at  present.  The  proportion  spent  on  mental 
deficiency  is  small  at  present. 

1066.  There  is  a very  considerable  amount  spent 
in  Lancashire? — They  may  be  exceptional.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  really  quite  small.  In  Appendix  XV, 
the  total  expenditure  on  lunacy  is  given  as  about 
7J  millions,  while  the  total  expenditure  on  mental 
deficiency  was  just  over  a quarter  of  a million. 

1057.  (Sir  Hyland  .idhins) : Lancashire  have  got 
most  of  it  ? — They  are  a very  go-ahead  lot ! 

1058.  (Col.  Williams) : You  are  aware  that  there 
is  a movement  by  Boards  of  Guardians  for  repre- 
sentation on  the  Visiting  Committees? — Yes. 

1059.  Eeferring  to  Appendix  XXI,  you  say  under 
the  head  of  “ Constitution,”  “ Members  of  contri- 
butory Authorities  may  be  appointed  to  Committee.” 
What  is  the  meaning  of  “ Contributory  Authorities”? 
Would  that  mean  Boards  of  Guardians  .P — No,  those 
are  the  Authorities  that  actually  participate,  the 
Boroughs  which  participate  in  the  cost,  not  the 
Guardians. 

1060.  If  you  have  a joint  hospital  between  several 
bodies? — Yes,  or  an  arrangement  by  which  one  serves 
the  other. 

1061.  Is  there  at  present  statutory  authority  under 
which  members  of  Boards  of  Guardians  can  be 
apiiointed? — I am  not  aware  of  it.  They  can  be 
appointed  for  mental  deficiency  but  not  for  lunacy. 

(Chairman) : Now  may  we  go  on  to  paragraph  93 
— “ Public  Health  services.” 


93.  Fuilic  Health  Services. — The  public  health 
services  of  Boroughs  and  Urban  and  Rural  District 
Councils  constitute  one  of  their  fundamental 
functions.  The  expenditure  on  them  in  the  years 
1895-6,  1913-4  and  1919-20  was  3s.  8d.,  7s.,  and 
13s.  3d.  per  head. 

Most  of  these  services  being  essential  for  local  well- 
being and  prosperity,  not  much  is  received  in  State 
grants  in  respect  of  them,  although  the  payments 
towards  the  salaries  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  and 
Sanitary  Inspectors  rank  among  the  eailiest  of 
specific  grants,  and  for  some  later  health  services 
(tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases  and  maternity  and 
child  welfare)  liberal  specific  grants  have  been 
afforded. 

94.  Detailed  information  respecting  the  various 
items  of  expenditure  included  under  “Public  Health” 
is  given  in  Appendix  XV.  The  three  largest  items 
are  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal,  the  collection  and 
disposal  of  refuse  (a  heavy  expense,  with  possibilities 
of  large  savings)  and  hospitals,  sanatoria  and  other 
institutions.  Parks  and  recreation  grounds,  baths  and 
washhouses,  and  maternity  and  child  welfare  come 
next. 

1062.  (Chairman) : You  give  us  the  expenditure  in 
various  years.  Then  you  tell  us  that  not  so  much  is 
received  in  State  aid  except  in  regard  to  venereal 
diseases,  maternity  and  child  welfare  and  tubercu- 
losis ? — Yes. 

1063.  (Sir  Jjcwis  Beard)  : With  regard  to  tubercu- 
losis, that  is  a County  Council  service,  is  it  not.P — 
Yes. 

1064.  You  have  mentioned  public  health  services. 
Tuberculosis  and  venereal  disease  are  both  County 
Council  services? — ^Yes. 

1065.  (Chairman):  And  County  Borough  services? 

—Yes. 

* The  Appendix  in  question  has  been  amended. — I.G.G. 
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1066.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Not  District  Council  or 
Borough  services?' — No.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  hulk 
of  the  maternity  an-d  child  welfare  work  also  is  done 
by  the  County  Councils  in  their  areas. 

1007.  But  it  may  be  done  by  the  others? — Yes.  In 
most  cases  it  is  done  by  the  County  Councils,  but  in 
.some  other  oases  it  is  done  by  the  Sanitary  Authori- 
ties. 

1068.  {Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : Is  that  by  agreement 
with  the  County  Council? — No,  I do  not  think  so. 
They  both  have  powers;  it  depends  upon  the  extent 
to  which  the  Ministry  of  Health  are  prepared  to  give 
the  grant. 

1069.  At  the  same  time  they  are  empowered  to 
agree  among  themselves? — ^Yes. 

1070.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Tuberculosis  is  institu- 
tional treatment  ? — ^Yes,  and  dispensary  treatment 
too. 

1071.  {Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : Under  public  health 
services  do  you  include  rivers  pollution  ? — That  is  a 
public  health  service  which  is  sometimes  not  usually 
included;  it  does  not  involve  much  expenditure. 

1072.  Bdt  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Council? 
— ^Sanitary  Authorities  as  well  as  County  Councils. 

1073.  The  County  Boroughs  are  Sanitary  Authori- 
ties ? — Yes. 

1074.  {Col.  Williams) : With  regard  to  maternity 
and  child  welfare  and  small  Authorities,  I take  it  if 
they  can  do  it  they  pay  the  cost  in  their  own  area? 
— Yes.  I do  not  think  the  Ministry  would  approve 
of  a small  Authority  taking  it  up.  The  County 
expenditure  would  be  a special  expense. 

1075.  {Chairman) : It  is  compulsory  on  the  part  of 
County  Councils.!’ — No;  it  is  not  compulsory  on  them, 
but  they  can  get  a 60  per  cent,  grant. 

1076.  How  do  you  decide  which  is  to  do  it? — The 
Ministry  decide,  by  diplomacy. 

{Sir  Hyland  Adhins)  : This  is  one  of  the  seductive 
services  in  which  the  seduction  comes  from  head- 
quarters. 

1077.  {Sir  Tjewis  Beard) : What  do  you  mean  by 
“possibilities  of  large  savings”? — I am  very  keen 
on  that.  I think  if  one  could  have  a proper  system 
of  costs  throughout  the  country  we  should  effect  very 
considerable  economies  indeed.  We  are  adopting 
certain  measures  now — I do  not  mean  in  every  town. 

1078.  This  is  the  collection  and  disposal  of  refuse? 
— ^Yes.  There  is  undoubtedly  opportunity  for  very 
large  saving. 

1079.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : More  particularly  in  dis- 
posal, I suppose? — No.  I started  with  that,  but  the 
po8.si'ble  savings  in  collection  are  even  greater. 

1080.  {Chairman):  Is  that  being  done? — Yes. 

1081.  {Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : Does  that  remark  about 

possible  saving  apply  in  greater  proportion  the  more 
dense  the  population? — The  only  places  which  have 
refuse  collection  and  disposal  of  any  great  moment 

1082.  Are  the  big  Boroughs? — That  depends  on 
what  you  mean  by  “big.” 

1083.  I mean  the  larger  the  nucleated  population 

the  greater  the  opportunity  of  reform  ? — In  some 
oases  they  are  doing  the  work  remarkably  well.  In 
other  cases  this  is  ,a  service  which  has  been  done  to 
a considerable  extent  by  rule  of  thumb.  Now  ques- 
tions arise  as  to'  the  relative  merits  of  the  electric 
motor,  the  steam  wagon,  and  the  horse,  land  all  the 
rest  of  it 

1084.  It  is  almost  exclusively  an  urban  service? — 
Yes. 

1085.  And  it  Ijecomes  more  important  the  more 
dense  the  population  ? — Yes. 

1086.  (ilfr.  Turton)  ■.  Is  it  in  the  collection  or  is 
there  a bye-product? — It  is  in  the  collection  mainly, 
but  a good  deal  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  getting 
bye-products.  Sheffield  has  just  completed  a very 
remarkable  plant. 

1087.  {Sir  Ljewis  Beard):  Is  this  statement  that 
there  are  possibilities  of  large  savings  your  own  in- 
dividual opinion,  or  is  it  what  you  would  call  the 
policy  of  the  Department? — It  is  the  policy  of  the 
Ministry,  and  we  are  doing  it 


1088.  Will  you  tell  me  whiat  you  are  doing? — 
Without  going  too  much  into  details,  we  are  getting 
constant  applications  for  sanction  to  loans  for  various 
services  connected  with  refuse  collection  or  disposial, 
and  we  have  on  the  staff  a most  excellent  man,  pro- 
bably the  best  man  there  is,  and  he  goes  down  sand 
consults  with  the  officials  of  the  Local  .Atctkority,  and 
they  go  into  costs  between  them.  Between  them  they 
devise  certain  improvements,  and  we  have  been  able 
to  secure  very  large  savings.  I say  “we,”  but  I 
mean  not  merely  ourselves,  but  the  Local  Authorities 
■also.  If  the  Local  Authority  did  next  take  it  up,  and 
particularly  the  officials  of  the  Local  Authority, 
nothing  would  happen. 

1089.  I am  much  obliged.  Now  one  further  ques- 
tion. No  doubt  you  started  on  this  very  useful  cam- 
paign by  finding  that  in  some  places  there  was  very 
much  more  economical  work  done  in  this  respect  than 
in  other  places? — Yes.  May  I say  that  the  man  I 
refer  to  is  an  ex-official  of  a Local  Authority. 

1090.  And  the  experience  gained  by  these  Local 
Authorities  and  their  able  officials  was  at  your  dis- 
posal .P — Yes. 

1091.  By  collating  that  experience  you  came  to  the 
co'iiclusion  that  savings  could  be  effected.!’ — Yes.  It 
is  not  a question  of  inherent  virtue  in  the  Ministry 
of  Health,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  we  are  enabled  to 
pick  the  brains  of  Local  Authorities  all  over  the 
country  and  put  the  results  of  the  best  brains  in  that 
particular  direction  at  the  disposal  of  all. 

1092.  It  is  a process  in  which  you  perform  the 
functions  of  a clearing-house,  and  the  useful  ex- 
perience of  one  Authority  which  has  proved  successful 
is  made  available  for  everybody  else  ? — Certainly. 

{Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  “ Other,  especially 
Trading,  Services.” 


_95.  Other,,  especially  Trading,  Services. — The  pro- 
vision of  houses,  before  the  war  a modest  service, 
has  grown  to  enormous  proportions  in  the  emergency 
of  the  last  few  years,  and  also,  for  County  Councils, 
the  provision  of  small  holdings.  Previously  the  super- 
vision of  Local  Authorities  over  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  houses  was  far  more  important  than  their 
ownership  activities. 

Town  planning  is  a new  power  yet  in  its  infancy, 
but  of  very  great  importance  and  possibilities. 

96.  Of  first  rate  importance  now  are  the  trading 
sei-vices,  especially  water,  gas,  electricity,  tramway 
and  harbour  undei-takings.  The  following  table 
shows  the  growth  of  services  since  1895-96: ^ 


Principal  Trading  Services  of  Local  Authorities. 
{Water,  Oas,  Electricity,  Tramways,  Harbours.) 


Year. 

Current 

Expenditure. 

Total 

Surplus. 

Total 

Defioieney. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1895-6 

12,500,000 

(Not 

stated.) 

1913-4 

31,100,000 

1,66,3,000 

1,043,000 

1919-20 

59,800,000 

976,000 

1,6.35,000 

(The  “total  surplus”  is  that  of  aU  Local  Authori- 
ties with  surpluses  for  the  year  on  any  of  the  services, 
and  the  “ total  deficiency  ” likewise  of  all  Local 
Authorities  with  deficiencies.) 

-For  the  year  1919-20,  the  gro,s,s  current  and  capital 
expenditure  on  all  trading  services  (including,  in  .ad- 
dition to  those  mentioned  above,  light  railway.s, 
ferries,  raai-kets  afld  cemeterie.s)  was  £77,000,000,' a.s 
compared  with  £154,000,000  on  non-trading  services. 

{Chairman) : Paragraph  95  deals  with  the  provision 
of  houses.  I do  not  know  that  W(*  need  discuss  that 
at  any  great  length.  Town  planning  is  in  its  infancy 
■at  present. 

1093.  {Mr.  Turton)  : You  agree  that  regional  town 
jilanning  is  advantageous? — Yes. 
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1094.  We  understand  from  a Bill  put  out  yester- 
day that  the  schemes  which  were  supposed  to  he  in 
hy  a certain  date  can  now  be  put  in  at  a later  date? 
—Yes. 

1096.  Is  that  with  a view  to  the  regional  schemes 
being  further  considered? — No;  the  original  date  is 
rather  an  impossible  date.  Town  planning  is  new. 
You  must  get  people  accustomed  to  it  and  give  them 
time  to  do  the  work. 

1096.  This  will  be  a question  of  areas.  Would  you 
agree  quite  generally  that  with  regard  to  the  town 
planning  question  it  is  better  done  with  larger  areas 
than  with  areas  which  can  be  conveniently  brought  in 
for  the  purpose  of  local  administration? — Very 
generally,  yes.  Our  aim  has  been,  so  far  as  Local 
Authorities  can  he  got  to  agree,  that  we  should  have 
regional  planning,  and  that  the  region  should  extend 
sufficiently  widely  to  cover  within  a reasonable  area 
all  the  Authorities  which  have  a strong  community 
of  interests.  In  some  cases  those  Authorities  are  not 
by  any  means  side  by  side.  For  instance,  take  the 
Doncaster  case,  which  has  gone  ahead  first.  Then 
there  i.s  the  Lancashire  case,  which  is  a very  big  one, 
.about  100  Authorities  altogether. 

1097.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Where  is  that? — The 
Manchester  district. 

1098.  (Mr.  Txirton) : Speaking  quite  generally,  I 
take  it  you  agree  with  the  view  of  the  majority  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  London  Government  with 
regard  to  having  very  large  areas  for  the  purpose 
of  consultation  in  regard  to  town  planning? — Yes. 
In  London  we  have  already  obtained  a number  of 
Committees  and  are  trying  to  get  more  in  sections 
around  London. 

1099.  And  therefore  it  means  that  to  a certain 

extent  this  question  of  town  planning  is  outside  the 
question  of  area  for  County  or  County  Borough 
government? — Yes.  It  is  one  of  my  constant 

endeavours  to  keep  town  planning  quite  distinct 
from  the  question  of  Borough  extensions. 

1100.  For  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry,  qua  extensiorx 
of  County  Borough  or  County  areas,  it  is  a matter 
which  we  should  he  wise  to  leave  outside  our  dis- 
cussion?— You  must  not  ask  me  to  give  you  an 
opinion  upon  that. 

1101.  But  it  is  a larger  question? — Personally,  I do 
not  want  questions  of  town  planning  complicated  by 
any  question  of  Borough  extensions. 

1102.  (Mr.  Jtiddell) : Would  you  say  there  was  no 

other  service  comparable  with  town  planning  in  con- 
nection with  regional  areas? — ^Water  may  be 

instanced,  and  there  is  also  electricity;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  same  considerations  should  deter- 
mine each  class. 

1103.  Town  planning  is  not  the  only  service  for 
which  a larger  area  might  be  i-equired? — No. 

1104.  (Sir  Byland  .Adkins) : With  regard  to  water, 
an  argument  can  be  constructed  that  the  whole 
country  should  be  divided  into  water  areas? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Turton)  : 1 do  not  want  to  confine  the  large 
areas  solely  to  town  planning. 

1105.  (Col.  Williams)  : What  you  mean  is  that 
you  do  not  want  the  Local  Authorities  otitside  the 
largo  towns  to  get  the  idea  that  because  they  may 
come  into  a joint  schemo  of  town  planning,  that  is 
going  to  form  a reason  for  taking  them  in  ? — Cei- 
tainly. 

1106.  (Clia.irmnm)  : It  is  a scheme  which  should  be 
oil  a very  wide  basis.  You  might  have  a town 
planning  scheme  which  involved  two  or  three  towms 
together,  but  not  necessarily  to  form  one  town? — 
Yes. 

1107.  We  may  pass  now  to  paragraph  96.  There  is 
the  question  of  profit  and  loss.  I see  in  1913-14  there 
Avas  a pi'ofit  of  oi'cr  half  a million,  whereas  in  1919-20 
there  Avas  a loss  of  a similar  amount? — Yes.  They 
suffered  in  general  Avith  the  commercial  community. 

1108.  fill?'.  Frif chard) : Do  those  figures  include 
London? — No.  they  are  exclusive  of  Loudon. 

1109.  (Chairman)  : Then  you  tell  us  in  the  last 
paragraph  : “ For  the  year  1919-20,  the  gross  current 
and  capital  expenditure  on  all  trading  services  .... 


was  £86,000,000,  as  compared  with  £145,000,000  on 
non-trading  services  ” ? — Yes. 

1110.  (Sir.  Lewis  Beard) : One  reason  why  there  was 
such  a heavy  loss  was  that  all  these  services  were 
subject  to  statutory  maxima  as  to  charges,  but  there 
Avere  no  statutory  maxima  as  to  the  cost  of  material 
and  wages? — Exactly. 

1111.  And  although  we  got  power  to  get  those 
statutory  maxima  modified,  they  lagged  behind? — 
Yes. 

1112.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : I take  it  that  these 
instances  of  trading  services  include  such  great 
undertakings  as  the  Derwent  Valley  Water? — Yes. 

1113.  Are  there  among  your  memoranda  or  in  your 
Tables  any  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  Avater 
undertakings  which  are  in  the  hands  of  (a)  individual 
Local  Authorities,  (b)  combinations  of  Local  Authori- 
ties, and  (c)  of  private  companies? — No.  I give  the 
number  of  Joint  Water  Authorities  in  dealing  with 
combinations  of  Local  Authorities,  but  I do  not  give 
the  other  figures. 

1114.  Is  that  easily  ascertainable? — Yes,  I think 
it  could  be  got  without  much  difficulty. 

1116.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : There  are  very  important 
Boroughs  which  are  supplied  with  water  Iby  com- 
panies, for  instance,  Bristol  and  Newcastle? — Yes. 

1116.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Would  those  Tables 
show  whether  there  had  been  greater  or  less  loss  or 
surplus  in  the  cases  of  great  combinations  like  the 
Derwent  Valley  Water,  as  distinguished  from  those 
ir.  which  a great  town  had  its  own  water  supply? — 
I should  prefer  not  to  go  into  that.  A comparison 
of  bare  figures  would  not  be  of  much  value.  You 
Avould  have  to  analyse  them  closely,  and  that  Avoukl 
mean  a long  inquiry. 

1117.  We  cannot  eliminate  from  our  thoughts,  at 
any  rate  at  some  period  of  this  Commission,  the  ques- 
tion of  services  such  as  were  discussed  before  the 
London  Government  Commission,  which  might  con- 
ceivably extend  even  beyond  any  known  boundaries — 
I mean  beyond  any  one  County  or  beyond  any  one 
County  Borough.  Electricity  is  one  and  water  is 
another.  I did  not  know  if  there  were  any  available 
data  to  show  that  great  Joint  Boards  like  the 
Derwent  Valley  Water  Board  were  able  to  supply 
water  where  it  was  necessary  at  not  substantially 
8uy  greater  cost  than  where  the  enterprise  was  purely 
Municipal  or  County  ? — That  would  require  a great 
deal  of  inquiry  to  make  it  worth  while.  A state- 
ment without  proper  analysis  would  be  worse  than 
none  at  all. 

(Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  byelaivs,  paragraph 


Byelaws. 

97-  Expenditure  alone  is  not  a true  index  of  the 
work  of  Local  Authorities.  There  are  many  functions 
in  the  nature  of  control  or  supervision  (as  distinct 
from^  direct  services),  where  the  money  spent  is 
relatively  small,  but  the  duty  may  be  one  of  the 
highest  importance  for  the  community.  Such,  for 
instance,  are  the  many  duties  of  Local  Authori- 
ties in  seeing  that  the  housing  accommodation  of 
the  working  classes  is  in  a sanitary  condition. 

98.  Another  class  oif  duties  of  this  kind  which 
merits  special  mention  is  the  limited  legislative 
powers  conferred  on  Local  Authorities  in  their  right 
to  make  byelaws  on  specified  subjects,  Avhich  cover 
a wide  range  (see  Appendix  XI),  the  most  important 
being  streets  and  buildings  and  the  prevention  and 
suppre.ssion  of  nuisances.  Most  byelaws  have  to  he 
confirmed  by  the  Minister  of  Health ; byelaws  for 
“ good  rule  and  government  ” (which  can  he  made 
hy  County  Councils  and  Town  Councils)  are  subject 
to  the  A'eto  of  the  Home  Secretary. 

ByelaAvs  can  be  questioned  in  the  Courts,  notwith- 
st.anding  confirmation  by  the  Central  Department,  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  beyond  the  legal  compe- 
tence of  the  Local  Authoi-ity,  are  in  conflict  with 
statutory  provisions,  or,  an  impoidant  control,  are 
unreasonable. 
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99.  In  addition  to  byelaws,  Local  Authorities  have 
certain  powers  of  making  regulations,  not  subject  to 
Departmental  confirmation  or  veto.  It  may  be  broadly 
said  that  byelaws  deal  with  the  more  important 
matters  and  can  be  enforced,  through  the  magis- 
trates, by  fine  or  imprisonment,  while  regulations 
relate  to  minor  matters  or  govern  the  Council’s  own 
officials;  but,  as  is  to  be  expected  in  British  ]iractice, 
this  distinction  does  not  always  hold  good. 

1118.  {Chairman) : Have  you  anything  to  add  to 
those  paragi-aphs? — No. 

1119.  (BIr.  Turion) : Why  is  it  that  sometimes  we 
go  to  the  Home  Office  and  sometimes  to  your  Depart- 
ment If  we  think  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills 
advertisement  is  an  excrescence  on  the  scenery,  we 
have  to  go  to  the  Home  Office? — Yes,  because  in  this 
matter  there  is  a special  Act  under  which  the  Home 
Office  is  the  confirming  Authority.  In  most  cases, 
where  there  is  express  power  to  make  byelaws  on 
specific  subjects,  the  Minister  of  Health  is  the  con- 
fii-ming  Authority. 

1120.  Spitting  on  the  pavement  is  yours? — No; 
that  is  good  rule  and  government;  that  is  the  Home 
Office.  Where  a byelaw  is  made  under  the  general 
head  of  good  rule  and  government,  then  it  is  not 
a matter  for  the  Ministry  of  Health  at  all,  but  for 
the  veto  of  the  Home  Office,  if  they  choose  to  exer- 
cise  it.  That  is  simply  a historical  distinction  in 
the  main.  It  is  one  of  the  things  which  has  come 
down  from  the  old  Borough  Charters  substantially. 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  draw  a distinction. 

1121.  (Chairman,) : It  is  very  difficult,  because  I 
happen  to  represent  the  Home  Office  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  there  is  often  a discussion  as  to  whether 
it  is  one  or  the  other.  With  regard  to  spitting,  I 
suppose  there  is  a question  whether  it  is  health  or 
good  Older? — Appendix  XI  shows  in  detail  the  sub- 
jects with  respect  to  which  byelaws  can  be  made. 

^ 1122.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : What  sort  of  regula- 
tions can  be  made  by  Local  Authorities  as  distinct 
from  byelaws? — They  are  mainly  about  their  own 
officials,  and  about  the  use  of  public  baths  and  things 
of  that  kind.  They  relate  generally  to  minor 
matters. 

1123.  (Chairman):  It  is  very  odd;  whirligigs  and 
swings  are  Ministry  of  Health.  I should  have 
thought  they  would  hare  been  the  Home  Office? — 
You  will,  in  fact,  find  byelaws  made  about  whirligigs 
under  “ good  rule  and  government  ” also. 

1124.  (Sir  Leivis  Beard)  : The  ones  confirmed  by 

the  Minister  of  Health  would  be  under  express  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Health  Acts? Yes. 

1126.  (Chairman) : I see  ? — ^You  will  find  at  the 
end  of  Appendix  VI  a list  of  the  kind  of  matters 
about  which  they  can  make  byelaws  under  the  good 
rule  and  government  provision. 

1126.  Yes.  That  is  the  Home  Office? — Yes. 

1127.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  Bathing  is  under  the 
Public  Health  Acte  and  the  Town  Police  Clauses 
Acts? — The  Town  Police  Clauses  Acts  are  incor- 
porated  in  the  Public  Health  Acts.  The  Home  Office 
deal  with  matters  of  decency,  in  the  main. 

1128.  And  you  with  cleanliness? — Yes,  and  such 
matters  as  safety.  There  was  a notorious  case  about 
bathing  dresses  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  which  formed 
good  material  for  newspapers  some  two  years  ago, 
which,  I think,  was  a matter  for  the  Ministry  of 
Health. 

1129.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  It  comes  in  with  baths? 
— Sea-bathing  in  that  case. 

1130.  (Chairman):  Indecent  bathing  is  the  Home 
Office? — Yes,  except  so  far  as  given  to  the  Ministry 
of  Health. 

1131.  Was  that  a case  of  unhealthy  bathing? — No. 

I think  the  Ministry  of  Health  were  badly  misrepre- 
sented in  the  case  to  which  I refer.  They  were  on 
the  side  of  wisdom 


1132.  You  say  : “ Byelaws  can  be  questioned  in  the 
Courts,  notwithstanding  confirmation  by  the  Central 
Department”.  I think  we  had  a case  at  Beading 
the  other  day  over  slaughtering? — Yes. 

1133.  It  was  a question  as  to  the  legality  of  a 
byelaw? — Yes,  the  byelaw  was  upheld  by  the  High 
Court. 

1134.  It  is  a question  not  of  the  authority  of  the 
Department,  but  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Act? — 
It  was  more  than  that. 

1135.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  Validity? — The  Courts 
can  declare  that,  in  their  opinion,  a byelaw  is  un- 
reasonable. 

1136.  But  they  have  regard  to  the  statutes  under 
which  the  Local  Authority  are  exercising  their 
powers  ? — Certainly. 

1137.  And  would  say  it  was  not  a reasonable  power 
to  be  inferred  from  the  charters  and  statutes? — 
Yes,  but  they  go  beyond  that,  I think.  It  is  not 
simply  a question  whether  a particular  byelaw  is 
consistent  with  the  statutory  authority.  If  the  bye- 
law required  something  which  was  manifestly  unrea- 
sonable the  Courts  would  quash  it. 

1138.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : The  Courts  might  take  the 
view  that  the  byelaw  does  not  operate  fairly  as 
between  different  people? — Yes. 

1139.  (Sir  T,ewis  Beard) : You  mean  the  Courts 
would  refuse  to  make  a conviction  under  the  byelaw? 
— Yes;  and  might  declare  the  byelaw  to  be  bad. 

1140.  At  the  end  of  Appendix  XI,  you  say  that 
the  Ministry  have  model  codes  of  byelaws  and  regula- 
tions on  all  the  above  subjects  except  those  specially 
noted,  and  no  doubt  the:7  soon  will  have  them  on 
those.P — No;  they  are  of  too  little  importance. 

1141.  (Mr.  Turton) : You  will  get  into  trouble 
with  regard  to  17b,  with  regard  to  village  greens. 
You  cannot  deal  with  campers  except  with  a very 
great  deal  of  trouble,  and  you  must  bring  in  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor.  With  regard  to  a village  green, 
you  are  done  unless  there  is  a Lord  of  the  Manor, 
and  unless  you  have  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  to  put 
out  the  order  you  are  inoperative  altogether? — Yes, 
where  the  green  is  waste  of  the  Manor,  but  there 
are  other  cases. 

(Chairman) : The  Lord  of  the  Manor  can  give  the 
inhabitants  authority  to  act  as  his  bailiff.  I have 
had  a lot  of  trouble  in  my  part  of  the  world,  and.  that 
is  how  we  got  over  it. 

(Mr.  Turton)  : The  power  of  the  Ministry  of  Health 
to  deal  with  a village  green  is  of  very  little  value 
unless  you  have  the  assistance  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor. 

(Chairman)  : The  Lord  of  the  Manor  is  the  only 
person,  because  a policeman  cannot  do  very  much. 

1142.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : You  refer  to  Town 
Councils  and  County  Councils,  and  you  say  that  they 
may  make  byelaws  relating  to  “ good  rule  and  govern- 
ment,” subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Home  Secretary. 
Does  that  mean  that  County  Councils  have  the  power 
to  make  byelaws  for  good  rule  and  government? — 
Yes. 

1143-4.  By  the  Act  of  1888?— Yes. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  This  came  to  the  Boroughs 
originally  in  their  Charters. 

1145.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  It  is  not  in  the  charters? 
—No.  Originally  they  exercised  that  power  under 
their  Charters,  but  it  was  made  statutory  in  the  .\ct 
of  1835  and  in  the  Act  of  1882. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : It  aro.se  in  the  first  instance 
in  connection  with  Chartere. 

1146.  (Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  the  point 
about  regulations.  They  are,  I suppo.se,  the  le.sser 
things  ? — Yes. 

1147.  Have  you  in  the  Appendix  any  specification 
of  what  they  are?— No;  the  regulations  are  about 
such  matters  as  regulating  the  conduct  of  their 
meetings  and  arrangement  of  their  business 


(The  Witness  wiihdrexo.) 
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Thursday,  3rd  May,  1923. 


Present  : 

The  Earl  oe  ONSLOW,  O.B.E.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Lord  STRACOIE,  P.C. 

Ltedt.-Gen.  Sir  GEORGE  MAODONOGH,  K.C.B., 
K.O.M.G. 

Sir  W.  RYLAND  ADKINS,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Sib  william  MIDDLEBROOK. 


Sir  WALTER  NICHOLAS. 

Mr.  W.  R.  BUCHANAN  RIDDELL. 

Mr.  E.  HONORATUS  LLOYD,  K.C. 

Me.  harry  G.  PRITCHARD. 

Mr.  E.  R.  TURTON,  M.P. 

Me.  MICHAEL  HESELTINE,  C.B.  {Secretary). 

Mr.  J.  a.  LAWTHER,  M.B.E.  {Assistanl  Secretary). 


Mr.  I.  G.  Gibbon,  C.B.E.,  reeallect  nd  further  examined. 


(Ohai/rman) : We  have  taken  you  through  the  first 
four  Chapters  of  your  Memorandum,  and  now 
w©  come  to  Chapter  V,  “ Combinations  of  Local 
Authorities,  and  other  Special  Authorities.” 

V. — Combinations  op  Local  Authorities,  and 
OTHER  Special  Authorities. 

100.  Combinations  of  Local  Authorities  for  specific 
purposes  are  important  in  local  government,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  they  could  play  a still  more 
.active  part.  It  has  been  urged  that  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties on  which  arguments  for  Borough  extensions  are 
based  could  be  met  by  an  extended  use  of  Joint 
Boards  and  Joint  Committees. 

101.  Combinations  of  this  kind  are  effected  broadly 
in  one  of  two  ways ; — 

(a)  by  the  constitution,  under  an  Order  (which  m 

some  cases  must  be  Provisional)  or  Local 
Act,  of  .1  Joint  Board  which  has  a corporate 
existence,  can  hold  property,  borrow 
money,  and  raise  revenue  by  way  of 
precept; 

(b)  by  the  constitution  of  a Joint  Committee, 

which  generally  is  not  a body  corporate, 
and  cannot  raise  rates  or  boiTow  money 
(see,  for  example,  section  67  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1894). 

Section  53  (2)  of  the  same  Act  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  Joint  Committees 
in  certain  cases  where  there  was  an  exist- 
ing Authority  at  the  time  the  Act  cam©  into 
force  whose  area  cut  across  the  ordinary 
local  government  boundaries.  There  were, 
for  instance,  in  1919-20  about  200  Joint 
Burial  Committees  for  areas  formerly 
under  Buri.al  Boards.  (The  story  of  Burial 
Authorities  is  a coinplioated  one,  and  a 
separate  statement  (see  Appendix  XIII.)  is 
devoted  to  it.) 

102.  There  are  a number  of  .s;iocial  Authorities 
which  are  not  constituted  of  reiiresentatives  of 
the  Local  Authorities  of  the  distriid,  although  they 
may  include  some  such  represontativc.s  on  the  govern- 
ing body.  They  are  specially  formed  for  a particular 
purpose  and  their  area  is  fixed  with  regard,  not  to 
existing  local  government  areas,  but  to  the  require- 
ments of  Iho  service  which  they  provide.  Examples 
of  such  .Authorities  arc  the  ancient  Commissioners 
of  Sewei-s  mider  the  Bill  of  Sewers,  1.531,  and  Drain- 
age Boards  under  the  Land  Drainage  Acts,  1861  to 
1918,  in  both  of  which  cases  the  person?  rated  are 
represented. 

103.  The  two  most  important  bodies  of  this  kind 
are  the  Port  of  Loudon  Authority  and  the  Mersey 


Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  on  botli  of  which  are  repre- 
sented the  various  interests  of  the  Poi”t.  The  most 
recent  instance  is  that  of  the  Joint  Electricity 
Authorities,  representing  public  and  private  under- 
takers, constituted  under  the  Electricity  Supply  Acts 
of  1919  and  1922. 

These  bodies  are  not  Joint  Boards  or  Committees 
in  the  ordinary  sense ; but,  for  convenience  of 
I’eference,  some  particulars  of  them  are  included  in 
Appendix  XII. 

1148.  (Ghairman) : Will  you  elaborate  paragraph 
100? — That  arises  out  of  the  general  question  how 
Local  Authorities  are  to  provide  for  purposes  in 
regard  to  which  common  action  is  required  between 
two  or  more  Authorities;  where,  for  instance,  it  is 
clearly  desirable  that  some  particular  service  should 
be  carried  out  in  common  between  two  or  more 
Local  Authorities.  For  that  purpose  there  are 
various  provisions  which  enable  Local  Authorities  to 
combine. 

1149.  I think  I am  right  in  saying  that  most  Bills 
now  contain  a provision  for  Local  Authorities  to 
combine  P — Yes. 

1150.  There  was  a Bill  I brought  in  last  year, 
and  there  is  another  I am  bringing  in  this  afternoon, 
on  mental  treatment.  They  both  contain  provisions 
for  Local  Authorities  to  combine  together  and  to 
act  as  on©  Authority? — That  is  the  usual  procedure. 

1151.  Has  that  been  gi'owing? — It  has  been 
recognised  throughout.  You  have  it  in  the  Act  of 
1876,  the  general  principle  that  Local  Authorities 
may  combine  to  form  joint  bodies. 

1162.  Will  you  give  us  an  illustration  of  the 
method? — Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  main 
classes.  Two  or  more  Local  Authorities  may  combine 
to  form  a Joint  Commitee.  This  Joint  Committee 
is  not  an  independent  body,  it  is  simply  an  organ 
of  the  constituent  Authorities;  it  has  no  independent 
existence;  its  powers  depend  entirely  upon  the 
extent  of  delegation  from  the  particular  Local 
Authorities. 

1153.  Will  you  give  us  a description  by  a concrete 
instance.  For  instance,  the  Doncaster  Region  Joint 
Town  Planning  Committee;  is  that  a good  example 
of  a Joint  Committee? — Not  quite,  for  this  reason; 
that  particular  Committee  is  not  an  executive  Com- 
mittee; it  is  an  advisory  body.  What  happened 
there  was  that  the  various  Local  Authorities  became 
convinced  that  certain  common  action  was  desirable. 

1154.  Can  you  give  ue  a short  description  of  an 
executive  body? — ^Yee.  You  may  have  a Joint  Com- 
mittee, for  instance,  to  deal  with  an  isolation  hospital, 
or  some  other  service  of  that  kind.  They  may  prac- 
tically manage  the  hospital,  although  responsible  to 
their  res]>ective  Authorities.  The  Committee  does  in 
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effect  carry  out  the  work,  and  in  most  instances  is 
in  large  measure  an  independent  body,  tbougb  not  so 
in  terms 

1165.  (Sir  William  Middlehrook)  : There  are  a 

number  of  cases  in  the  north  of  England  of  combina- 
tions of  Local  Authorities  for  insolation  hospitals — 
small-pox  hospitals — Authorities  who  are  absolutely 
independent  to  the  extent  even  that  they  can  raise 
their  own  moneys  by  precept  upon  their  constituent 
Authorities? — That  is  a Joint  Board,  not  a Joint 
Committee. 

1156.  You  distinguish  'between  them? — Yes. 

1157.  (Mr.  Riddell) : And  a Joint  Committee  would 
always  have  to  refer  back  to  its  appointing  bodies 
before  getting  any  money? — Yes.  A Joint  Committee 
cannot  levy  a rate  or  borrow  money. 

1158.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : The  constitution  is 
created  under  the  terms  of  a trust  deed  giving  them 
the  representation,  and  then  each  Authority  agrees 
to  contribute  according  to  an  agreed  ratio  of  con- 
tributions ? — It  is  entirely  within  their  own  power 
to  arrange. 

1159.  (Chairman)  : What  do  you  mean  by  para- 
graph 101(a)  ? If  they  cannot  raise  a revenue,  they 
can  do  it  by  way  of  precept? — That  is  the  Joint 
Board  as  distinct  from  the  Joint  Committee. 

1160.  Will  you  tell  us  the  difference? — The  Joint 
Board  is  an  independent  body;  it  is  generally  formed 
from  members  representative  of  the  various  Local 
Authorities,  but  it  is  an  independent  Local  Authority 
acting  on  its  own.  In  Appendix  XII,  you  will  find 
the  various  classes  of  bodies. 

1161.  There  are  Joint  Boards  for  water  supply, 
port  sanitation  and  cemeteries  ?— Appendix  XII  sets 
out  whether'  they  can  form  a Joint  Committee  or  a 
Joint  Board. 

1162.  Wh’ll  you  tell  us  what  a Joint  Board  is,  and 
what  the  difference  between  them  and  a Joint  Com- 
mittee is? — Both  bodies  are  formed  from  representa- 
tives of  the  constituent  Local  Authorities.  The 
essential  difference  is  this,  that  the  Joint  Board  is 
an  independent  Local  Authority. 

1163.  Constituted  under  an  Act? — There  is 

always  either  a Provisional  Order  under  an  Act 
constituting  the  Board,  or  a Local  Act. 

1164.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  It  is  a separate 

entity  ? — Yes. 

1166.  (Chairman) : You  have  a general  Act  enab- 
ling Joint  Boards  to  be  formed,  and  you  require  a 
Provisional  Order  to  constitute  the  Joint  Board  and 
then  it  becomes  a separate  entity? — Yes.  A Joint 
Committee  is  not  ordinarily  a separate  entity.  It  does 
not  require  anything  in  the  nature  of  a Provisional 
Order  or  Local  Act;  it  is  simply  done  under  an 
enabling  provision  in  the  particular  Act.  For  in- 
stanco,  the  Act  of  1894  authorises  Local  Authori- 
ties to  form  Joint  Committees  for  certain  purposes. 
It  is  entirely  within  their  own  power  to  form  these 
Joint  Committees. 

1166.  And  the  Joint  Board  acts  on  its  own  and 
is  a separate  Authority? — Yes. 

1167.  The  decisions  of  the  Joint  Committee  are 
ad  referendum  to  the  constituting  Councils? — Yes, 
in  a way. 

1168.  (Mr.  Riddell)  : Does  that  limitation  apply  io 
the  'Standing  Joint. Committee  for  police? — That  is  a 
statutory  body.  I have  mentioned  certain  statutory 
bodies  which  have  definite  powers  under  the  Acts 
constituting  them. 

1169.  (Sir  Ryland  Adkins)  : Which  is  the  Appendix 
in  which  you  set  out  the  different  kinds  of  bodies  ? — 
Appendix  XII. 

1170.  (Mr.  Riddell) : Can  that  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee raise  a rate? — Not  directly. 

1171.  The  same  limitation  applies? — Yes. 

1172.  (Sir  Ryland  Adkins) : But  they  issue  a pre- 
cept, or  the  equivalent  of  a precept? — Certainly. 

1173.  (Chair/nan)  : The  Standing  Joint  Committee 
for  police  is  a different  body  from  these? — Ye.s. 


1174.  (Mr.  Turton) : It  is  established  under  the 

Local  Government  Act  of  1888? — Yes.  Appendix 

XXI  gives  particulars  of  the  various  Statutory  Com- 
mittees. 

1175.  (Sir  Ryland  Adkins)  : They  are  compulsory 
Oommitte.es? — Yes,  they  are  required  by  statute. 

(Mr.  Turton)  : Does  it  come  within  the  terms  of 
our  reference  to  discuss  the  question  of  Standing 
Joint  Committees?  I do  not  know  whether  we  should 
be  entitled  to  report  upon  the  question  whether  they 
should  or  should  not  continue. 

(Chairman) : In  some  ways  it  comes  into  our  re. 
ference,  I think — “ generally  to  make  recommenda 
tions  as  to  their  constitution.” 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : And  the  relations  between 
them,  is  it  not  ? 

(Chairman) : Certainly,  as  to  half  the  Com- 
mittee, that  appointed  by  the  Council,  the  question 
is  within  our  purview,  and  we  should  certainly  be 
justified  in  inquiring  into  the  matter,  because  the 
terms  of  reference  say  “ generally  to  make  recom- 
mendations  as  to  their  constitution,  ai'eas  and  func- 
tions.” 

(Sir  Ryland.  Adkins) : That  is  not  only  secondary, 
but  it  is  tertiary  to  our  main  object.  We  are  con- 
sidering primarily  the  inter-relations  of  County 
Councils  and  County  Boroughs;  in  other  words,  the 
relations  of  two  houses  in  the  same  street 

1176.  (Chairman) : But  still,  I think,  as  regards 
the  question  of  the  history,  we  ought  to  know  exactly 
what  a Standing  Joint  Committee  is,  or  else  we 
might  take  it  for  something  which  it  is  not.  (To 
the  Witness.)  It  is  not  really  one  of  these  Joint 
Committees  which  we  are  now  discussing? — No,  it  is 
a body  expressly  set  up  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

1177.  You  say  in  paragraph  101(b)  that  a Joint 
Committee  “ generally  is  not  a body  corporate.” 
When  is  it  a body  corporate? — I cannot  for  the 
moment  give  you  an  instance  to  the  contrary,  but 
I think  I am  right  in  saying  that  there  are  some 
cases  where  it  may  be.* 

1178.  How? — ^^By  special  authority. 

1179.  You  mean  you  have  to  have  a Local  Act? — 
Yes,  or  some  express  provision  in  a general  Act,  if 
it  is  to  be  other  than  simply  an  ordinary  Committee 
of  the  Local  Authority,  if  it  is,  in  other  words,  to 
have  a separate  corporate  existence. 

1180.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I would  like  to  clear 
up  this  point.  Lord  Onslow  referred  to  general 
enactments  to  enable  the  Committees  to  which  you 
have  made  reference  to  be  set  up.  Joint  Committees 
for  a common  purpose  for  a wider  area  than  the 
area  of  one  Local  Authority,  the  sort  of  Committee 
which  Sir  William  Middlehrook  mentioned.!’ — Yes. 

1181.  They  would  not  have  a separate  existence; 
their  combination  is  effected  merely  by  the  enabling 
section,  which  is  contained  in  the  Act  of  Parliament? 
— Certainly. 

1182.  And  they  would  join  in  that  combination 
upon  the  basis  of  the  terms  which  each  of  the 
Authorities  forming  the  Joint  Committee  would  agree 
to  ? — Yes. 

1183.  It  covers  the  case  of  a small-pox  hospital, 
for  instance,  that  being  an  institution  which  is  very 
rarely  used.  Instead  of  each  Authority  erecting  a 
small-pox  hospital,  they  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
jointly  doing  it  to  save  expense? — Yes. 

1184.  The  Joint  Boards  to  'which  you  referred  ar« 
constituted  either  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  or  by 
Provisional  Order.? — Yes. 

1185.  1 suppose  the  Derwent  Water  Board  would 
be  a good  example  to  give  of  a Joint  Authority  being 
constituted  by  Act  of  Parliament?— Yes,  by  a Local 
Act. 

1186.  I have  had  some  little  experience  in  these 
matters.  Take  the  Bhondda  Valley,  which  con.sist* 
in  parts  of  the  town  of  Pontypridd,  a separate  Urban 
Authority,  and  the  Rhondda  Di,strict.  We  have 

* Joint  Committees  for  dealing  with  rivers  ))ollution  or  tuber- 
culosis may,  in  certain  circumstances,  be  corporate  bodies. — I.G.G. 
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to  take  our  sewage  to  the  sea,  and,  instead  of  each 
of  us  doing  it  separately,  for  a distance  of  17  miles, 
we  combined  under  the  terms  of  a Proyisional  Order? 
— Exactly. 

1187.  Then  for  water  purposes  we  are  combined 
under  the  terms  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Now  both 
tlio.se  liodies  are  separate  legal  entities? — Exactly. 

1188.  With  power  to  levy  iireoepts  upon  their  con- 
stituent Authorities  and  raise  their  money? — There 
is,  of  course,  one  difference,  which  is  not  of  much 
practical  importance,  that  is,  that  they  precept  upon 
their  respieotive  Authorities,  and  not  directly. 

1189.  I said  upon  their  constituent  Authorities, 
and  they  raise  their  money  in  that  way.  And  then 
they  have  the  power  for  the  purjiose  of  raising  their 
capital  to  charge  their  revenue,  their  revenues  being 
derived  from  their  income  and  from  precepts  which 
they  levy  upon  the  separate  constituent  Authorities? 
— Quite. 

1190.  That  is  what  you  mean? — Exactly.  Revenues 
/nay  also  be  raised  from  charges. 

1191.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : I want  to  ask  you  two 
or  three  questions,  which  may  perhaps  go  a little 
beyond  paragraph  101,  to  see  if  I can  get  a complete 
pictiii'e  of  the  different  kinds  of  combinations  of 
Local  Authorities  and  of  hybrid  Local  Authorities  or 
hybrid  administrative  Authorities,  and  their  origin. 
Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  there  are  three 
types  only;  first  a Joint  Board  under  an  Act  of 
Parliament  or  a Provisional  Order,  a Joint  Board  of 
two  or  more  ordinary  Local  Authorities.  That  is  the 
llrst.P — Yes. 

1192.  That,  I .suppose,  has  two  kinds,  a Joint  Board 
of  co-equal  Local  Authorities,  like  a County  Borough 
and  a County  Council,  or  two  Urban  Councils  or  two 
■Rural  Councils,  or  a Rural  Council  and  an  Urban 
Council,  and  also  conceivably  a Joint  Board  of  two 
Authorities,  like  a County  Council  and  a District 
Council,  which  are  not  exactly  co-equal  in  the  same 
sense? — Yes. 

1193.  It  may  be  either? — Yes. 

1194.  Those  sub-divisions  exhaust  the  first  cate- 
gory?— Broadly,  yes. 

11.95.  Glhen  there  is,  next,  a Joint  Committee 
apiiointed  by  two  or  more  Local  Authorities  which 
can  be  brought  to  an  end  by  the  Authorities  which 
appoint  it,  and  has  no  authority  independent  of  the 
Authorities  who  create  it? — That  is  the  broad  dis- 
tinction. 

119G.  And  in  the  first  case,  the  Joint  Board,  they 
raise  thair  funds  either  by  precept  on  their  com. 
stituent  Authorities  o]-  by  fees  or  other  things, 
which  they  are  entitled  by  statute  to  exact  for  ser- 
vices rendered? — Quite. 

1197.  That  would  include  the  sale  of  water? — Yes, 
and  fees  for  education. 

1198.  The  second  one  is  a Joint  Committee,  which 
is  really  the  creatui’e  of  the  two  creating  Authorities 
and  can  be  brought  to  an  end  or  modified  at  any 
time? — Yes. 

1199.  The  third  is  the  special  Authorities  on  which 
local  representative  bodies  are  represented,  but  which 
may  have  other  people  on  them  of  various  typos, 
hybrid  loc.al  administrative  bodies? — Yes,  but,  as  you 
airprociate,  ns  a rule  not  ordinarily  carrying  out 
general  local  government  functions. 

1200.  At  any  rate  not  carrying  out  the  more  usual 
local  government  functions — not  carrying  out  univer- 
sal and  inevitable  local  government  functions.  Is 
that  the  right  way  to  put  it? — Yes. 

1201.  Now  1 will  put  certain  examples  to  you. 
Under  the  first  of  the  three  types  the  Joint  Board 
would  include  a thing  like  the  Derwent  'Water  Board? 
— 'Ihe  Derwent  Water  Board  is  a Joint  Board. 

1202.  Would  that  include  such  a thing  as  the 
Three  Counties  Asylum  Authority?— I am  speaking 
nndor  correction,  but  I do  not  think  that  body  is 
under  a Ijocal  Act.  The  Lancashire  and  the  West 
Riding  Asylums  Boards  are  under  Local  Acts. 

120;h  'I’hcy  would  come  under  the  first  category. 
'I’lu'U  tlu^  second  one — the  Joint  Committee  would 


you  give  the  Commission  two  or  three  as  varied  in- 
stances of  that  as  you  can  in  this  connection? — You 
will  find  the  full  list  in  Appendix  XII. 

1204.  I wanted  you  to  give  us  two  or  three? — I will 
take  the  ones  which  are  more  usual.  You  may  take, 
for  instance.  Hospital  Committees;  that  is  one  of 
the  most  numerous. 

1205.  Hospital  Committees  consisting  exclusively 
of  the  members  of  two  or  more  Local  Authorities? — 
Yes,  Hospital  Committees  composed  entirely  of  repre- 
.sentatives  from  the  various  constituent  Authorities 

1206.  Will  you  give  me  an  example,  if  you  have 
one  ready  to  your  mind  ? — I have  not  one  ready  to  my 
mind,  but  there  are  67  of  them. 

1207.  {Chairman) : What  sort  of  hospital — infectious 
diseases  hospitals? — Yes,  for  instance,  small-poi 
hospitals. 

1208.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : You  say  in  Table  B of  Appen- 
dix XII,  that  there  are  67  of  those? — Yes. 

1209.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I only  wanted  to  get 
close  together  the  types  of  each  of  those  different 
things? — In  some  cases  you  have  Joint  Committee.s  for 
tuberculosis;  in  some  cases  again  there  are  Joint  Com- 
mittees for  town  planning,  of  which  I give  a list  in 
Appendix  XX. 

1210.  Those  are  three  types? — Yes. 

1211.  Before  I come  to  the  third  one,  of  special 
Authorities,  under  which  category  of  these  come 
things  like  the  Asylum  Committees  of  County 
Boroughs  and  County  Councils? — They  are  entirely 
different;  they  are  simply  a Committee  of  the  Local 
Authority. 

1212.  One  ought  to  add  a fourth  category,  of  statu- 
tory Committees,  whose  functions  are  set  out  in  a 
statute,  w'liich  become  quasi-independent  of  the  body 
appointing  them? — I think  not,  with  all  deference, 
because  what  we  are  dealing  with  here  are  combina- 
tions of  Local  Authorities. 

1213.  We  have  been  dealing  up  to  now,  in  the 
previous  two  days,  with  Local  Authorities  in  the 
ordinary  way.  We  are  now  dealing  with  combina- 
tions, but  we  have  to  keep  in  our  minds  that  there 
is  a third  semi-entity,  a Committee  of  a Local 
Authority  with  special  statutory  powers? — Yes. 

1214.  When  it  is  once  created  it  cannot  be 
abolished  at  will? — No. 

1215.  And  these  as  a matter  of  fact  are  quasi- 
independent Authorities? — In  form  they  are,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  overstating  the  case.  There  are 
some  bodies  more  independent  than  others. 

1216.  (Chairman) : 'l^ich  are  they? — They  are 

in  Appendix  XXI.  Education  and  police  are  the- 
two  outstanding  examples. 

1217.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  -.Would  it  be  right  to 
say  that  they  cannot  be  abolished? — Every  Authority 
is  required  by  law  to  appoint  them. 

1218.  But  every  Authority  is  not  required  to  do 
it  in  combination.  The  combination  can  be  abolished 
at  «dll,  but  the  statutory  duties  which  they  have 
to  perform  would  still  have  to  continue  to  be  per- 
formed by  both? — Yes. 

1219.  (Sir  Byland  .ddhins) : I had  gone  away  for 
the  moment  from  combinations,  altogether.  I only 
wanted  to  remember  that  besides  the  ordinary  Local 
Authority  and  these  different  kinds  of  combined 
Authorities,  there  was  this  other.  Now  with  regard 
to  the  third  one,  what  are  the  specimens  of  the 
special  Authorities  in  which  representative  govern- 
ment only  has  a share? — You  have  the  two  out- 
standing bodies  of  that  kind — the  Port  of  London 
/luthority  and  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board. 

1220.  (Sir  Georoe  Macdonogh):  A body  like  the 
Commissioners  of  Romney  Marsh  is  one? — They  are 
quite  independent  of  the  ordinary  Local  Authority. 
They  are  specially  constituted,  and  they  have  special 
powers  and  also  special  arrangements  as  to  rating. 

1221.  (Chairman):  Under  special  Acts?— Yes. 
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1222.  And  under  the  Aot  of  1631? — TEat  is  one 
general  Act  under  which  they  are  constituted— and 
.also  under  the  Land  Drainage  Acts. 

1223.  {Sir  William  Bliddlehrook) : Have  they  de- 
fined duties? — Yes,  they  have  all  defined  duties, 
exactly  like  a Local  Act  hody. 

1224.  (Chairman) : Of  whom  do  they  consist? — Of 
representatives  of  the  local  intei-ests  as  a rule.  They 
are  Authorities  with  special  duties.  The  governing 
body  is  representative  of  the  interests  affected  and, 
broadly  speaking,  levies  rates  in  proportion  to 
benefit. 

1226.  Like  a sea  wall? — Yes,  and  land  drainage, 
embankments,  and  the  like. 

1226.  There  are  the  landowners,  and  they  pay 
pro  rata? — Yes. 

1227.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : Appendix  XII  shows  their 

constitution  ? — Yes. 

1228.  (Sir  Ityland,  A dkins) : May  I take  it  tliat 
those  are  specimens,  and  all  the  various  Drainage 
Boards  are  also  specimens,  of  the  third  kind  of  oom- 
povsite  Local  Authorities? — Yes. 

1229.  May  I also  ask  this:  A Joint  Board,  the  first 
type,  is  a Joint  Board  of  two  or  more  Authorities 
which  repre.sent  the  whole  of  the  community  and  not 
special  interests? — Exactly. 

1230.  And  a Joint  Committee  a fortiori  is  a Com- 
mittee of  two  such  Authorities,  without  any  indepen- 
dent existence  at  all  apart  from  its  parents? — Yes. 

1231.  And  as  to  the  third  case,  in  all  these  oases — 
the  Port  of  London  Authority,  Drainage  Boards,  and 
Harbour  Boards,  there  the  idea  is  not  to  repi'eeent 
the  community  through  its  chosen  reiiresentatives, 
hut  to  represent  interests  or  alleged  interests  which 
c.an  be  segregated  for  these  purpose.s? — Yes,  with  some 
qimlification  ; for  instance,  the  London  Countjr  Council 
has  repn’e.sentation  on  the  Port  of  London  Authority. 

1232.  The  object  is  to  deal  with  an  important 
interest,  and  people  chosen  to  represent  the  interest 
are  comibined  with  some  who  represent  the  whole 
community  ? — Quite. 

1233.  In  the  first  case,  that  of  the  Joint  Board, 
th.eir  financial  position  is  generally  that  they  can 
levy  a precept  on  the  Authorities  which  create  them  ? 
—Yes. 

1234.  In  the  second  case,  that  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, their  financial  demands  fall  under  the 
ordinary  rating  powers  of  the  Authorities  creating 
them  ? — Yes. 

123-5.  And  in  the  third  case,  there  is  a definite 
power  of  imposing  a charge  on  persons  or  properties 
supposed  to  be  interested? — Quite. 

1236.  So  that  the  third  t3rpc,  which  we  come  on 
to  in  paragraph  102,  are  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  of  indiscriminate  representative  government? — 
Cei’tainly. 

1237.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : As  regards  the  third  type, 
they  can  levy  dues  only  on  the  interests  benefited ; 
for  instance,  the  Port  of  London  Authority  cannot 
get  anything  in  any  shape  or  form  from  the  rates? — 
No,  they  are  different  from  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board. 

1238.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : Are  they  different 
from  Swansea  and  Llanelly  Harbours? — There  are 
special  provisions  for  them.* 

1239.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Another  class  of  bodies 
which  come  into  Sir  Eyland  Adkins’  third  category 
would  be  .loint  Electricity  Authorities? — Yes. 

1240.  And  there  they  can  make  a claim  upon  the 
rates  ? — They  are  to  some  extent  more  analogous  to 
the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  than  the  Port  of 
London  Authority  in  that  respect. 

_ 1241.  Although  they  include  not  only  representa- 
tives of  Local  Authorities  but  also  others  ? — They 
may. 

1242.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : In  a case  like  that  of 
a Joint . Electricity  Authority,  does  the  Authority 

* .S«e  Appendix  XXXII,  page  197. 
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have  power  to  levy  a rate  on  the  whole  of  the 
community,  or  only  on  persons  who  take  electricity? 
— There  are  certain  ver,y  restricted  powers  to  charge 
the  rates  of  the  whole  community.  That  is  the 
position  under  the  last  Aot. 

1243.  (ilfr  Pritchard)  : I .should  not  like  to  pledge 
myself? — There  was  much  controversy  in  connection 
ivith  the  last  Electricity  Act. 

1244.  (Sir  B.yland  Adkins)  ; You  cannot  say  whether 
that  sinful  principle  is  really  embodied  or  not?— I 
believe  that  it  is,  in  a very  restricted  way. 

1246.  (Sir  WaUer  Nicholas) : How  is  .the  Electricity 
Authority  _ composed?— The  Joint  Electricity 

Authority  is  constituted  of  representatives  of  various 
interests;  they  may  be  Local  Authorities  and  private 
intei-e,sts  like  Power  Companies,  and  there  are  certain 
vei-y  restricted  powers  to  make  a charge  on  rates  in 
that  connection.  I think  it  is  a sore  matter  still. 

1246.  (Sir  B.yland  Adkins) : In  the  case  of  a Drain- 
age Board— take  the  Ouse  Drainage  Board— there 
they  are  given  power,  whoever  they  be,  to  levy  what 
amounts  to  a rat©  on  persons  supposed  to  be  deriving 
benefit  or  to  be  interested? — Yes. 

_ 1247.  The  form  is  that  of  a rate,  but  the  applica- 
tion of  it  is  limited? — Yes. 

1248.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I do  not  think  the 
Port  of  London  illustration  exhausts  the  matter. 
Would  you  before  our  next  meeting  find  out  what 
Haibour  Authorities  have  the  right  to  call  upon  the 
town  to  charge  their  rates  in  support  of  it? — Yes  I 
can  do  that.* 

1249.  And  what  I'epresentation  is  given  to  tho 
Local  Authority  in  consideration  of  that  privilege? — 
Yes.*  As  you  will  appireciate,  you  have  to  distinguish 
tho  cases  w^here  tho  Port  Authority  is  really  an 
independent  Port  Authority,  like  the  Port  of  London 
Authority,  .and  where  it  is  really  the  Local 
Authority 

12.50.  I agree,  but  take  Swansea  Harbour,  which 
has  now  been  acquired  by  the  Great  Western  B,ail- 
ivay  Company : did  not  they  in  fact  charge  tho  rates 
on  their  town  ? I want  to  know  what  the  Local 
Authority  gets  in  consideration  of  that  privilege? — 

I will  have  a statement  prepared.* 

1261.  Did  they  guarantee  a loan? — There  may  bo 
certain  powers  to  guarantee  loans,  but  they  would  be 
special  Local  Aot  provisions.  It  is  not  under  the 
general  law. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : They  not  only  guaranteed  it,  but  they 
had  to  pay  it. 

(Chairman)  : Now  we  come  to  paragraph  104 — 
Statutes. 


Statutes. 

104.  The  most  important  statutes  relating  to  tho 
formation  of  Joint  .Boards  and  Committees  are':  — 

(1)  Public  ILealth  Act,  1876,  which  authorises  the 

constitution  by  Px'ovisional  Order  of  Joint 
Boards  for  water  supply,  sewerage,  or  any 
other  purpose  of  the  Act  (including 
hospitals);  Port  Sanitary  Authorities  are 
also  formed  under  this  Act. 

(2)  Loced  Government  Act,  1888,  which  authorises 

County  Councils  to  set  up  -loint  Commit- 
tees. It  also  authorises  the  setting  up  by 
Provisional  Order  of  Joint  Authorities  to 
deal  with  river  pollution ; three  such 
Authorities  have  been  created. 

(3)  Isolation  Hospitals  Act,  1893,  which 

authorises  the  County  Council  to  set  u]) 
Isolation  Hospital  Di.striots  and  Com- 
mittees. 

(4)  Local  Government  Act,  1894.  Section  67  gives 

Urban  and  Rural  District  Councils  a 
general  power  to  set  up  Joint  Committee.=. 

* See  Appendix  XXXII,  page  197. 
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(5)  Housing,  Town  rianning,  Jsc.,  Acts,  1909  and 
1919,  which  authoi'iso  the  constitution  of 
Joint  Committees  to  prepare  town  planning 
schemes.  A number  of  these  have  been 
appointed.  A town  planiung  sche.me  niay 
provide  for  a joint  body  as  the  responsible 
Authority. 

(0)  Education  Act,  1921.  Section  6 gives  power 
to  fo'i'ni  Joint  Committees,  and  tlie  Board 
of  Education  may  establish  federations  of 
Local  Education  Authorities  and  may 
incorporate  Federations. 

(7)  Local  Acts.  Some  of  tlio  mo.st  important 
bodies  have  been  constituted  in  this  way, 
e.g.,  the  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  Asylums  Boards.  The  Port  of 
London  Authority  and  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Board  were  constituted  by  public 
General  Acts. 

Detailed  information  is  given  in  Appendix  XII., 
Table  A,  of  the  statutory  provisions  in  General  Acts 
under  which  the  different  classes  of  Joint  Boards  and 
Committees  can  be  set  up. 

105.  It  is  possible  to  achieve  somewhat  similar 
results  in  a different  way.  One  Authority  will  per- 
form a service  for  another  on  agreed  terms,  for 
example,  talre  into  their  sewerage  system  the  sewage 
of  the  other  Authority,  or  take  into  their  hospital 
the  patients  of  another  Authority.  Again,  a Local 
Autliority  may  do  business  on  a commercial  basis  with 
an  adjoining  Authority  in  connection  with  trading 
undertakings  like  gas,  tramways,  electricity,  or  water 
supply. 

1252.  (Chairman) : You  say  Port  Sanitary  Authori- 
ties are  formed  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1876? — 
Port  Sanitary  Authorities  are  special  kinds  of  bodies. 
The  area,  of  the  port  may  extend  iiito  the  areas  of 
more  than  one  Local  Authority. 

1253.  Cannot  you  give  us  concrete  examples ; they 
are  much  easier  to  understand.  Take  any  particular 
Port,  and  tell  us  how  it  works? — The  various  Autho- 
rities simply  appoint  representatives. 

1264.  But  where?  For  instance,  take  any  Port 
Sanitary  Authority  you  like,  and  tell  us? — I can  get 
you  particulars  of  one  or  two  Authorities,  and  I will 
do  that.* 

1255.  Then  there  is  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1888? — That  gives  certain  general  powers  again. 

1250.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Of  course  “ County 
Councils  ” there  means  “ County  Borough  Councils  ” 
just  as  much? — There  is  an  important  difference 
there;  they  have  powers  under  ,Acts  which  a County 
Council  may  not  have. 

1257.  (Chairman):  You  say  “It  also  authorises  the 
setting  up  by  Provisional  Order  of  Joint  Authorities 
to  deal  with  river  pollution ; three  such  Authorities 
have  been  created.”  AVill  you  elaborate  that  a little? 
— 1 think  the  three  Authorities  are  the  AVest  Riding 
Rivers  Board,  and  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  and  the 
nibble  Joint  Committees. 

1268.  What  do  they  do? — Broadly  speaking,  their 
duty  is  to  see  that  the  rivers  in  respect  of  which  they 
have  authority  are  not  polluted. 

12.59.  '1  hoy  are  set  up  by  Provisional  Order? — Yes. 

I2(i0.  Have  they  any  fiuni'.cial  power? — They  get 
tlioir  finances  from  tho  constituent  Authorities. 

12GT.  Supposing  one  constituent  Authority  does 
not  approve  of  the  way  in  which  they  spend  their 
money,  they  can  withhold  the  supply? — No,  they  have 
not  the  power  to  refuse  money. 

12(>2.  Tlieu  they  are  not  ad  referendum? — No. 
b'or  instance,  you  may  have  cases  where  the  Rivers 
Hoard  may  be  taking  action  against  the  Authori- 
ties. 'I'ako  the  West  Riding,  for  instance;  the  AVest 
Riding  Rivers  Board  is  constantly  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  upon  some  of  the  County  Boroughs  to  improve 
their  sewage  works. 

(Sir  William  Middlchrook)  : And  taking  proceed- 
ings against  them. 
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12C3.  (Chairman)  : And  the  County  Borough  has  to 
pay  for  the  proceedings,  whether  it  wins  or  loses? — 
Yes,  partly. 

1204.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : These  are  Joint 

Boards,  are  they  not? — Yes. 

1205.  (Chairman)  : You  say  Joint  Committees. 

That  is  the  whole  point.  If  they  are  Joint  Com- 
mittees that  is  different.  Are  they  Boards? — They 
are  Boards  in  the  extent  of  their  powers,  though 
they  may  be  in  some  cases  be  called  Committees. 
The  designations  of  these  bodies  do  not  always 
properly  indicate  their  nature. 

1266.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : Is  the  test  whether  a 
thing  is  a Joint  Committee  or  what  you  call  a Joint 
Board,  that  a Joint  Board  with  power  of  issuing  a 
precept  against  the  will,  if  necessary,  of  those  who 
constitute  it  must  be  brought  into  being  by  an  Act 
or  Provisional  Order? — Yes,  broadly  speaking,  sub- 
ject to  this,  that  the  Order  need  not  in  every  case  be 
Provisional. 

1267.  (Chnirman)  : Under  a Special  Order? — No, 
in  some  oases  by  a simple  Order.  In  other  cases,  the 
Order  is  Provisional  only  if  objection  is  raised. 

1268.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Do  I understand  that 
the  Ministry  of  Health,  or  any  other  Government 
Department,  have  the  power  to  issue  an  Order  with- 
out Parliamentary  sanction  by  which  a Board  is 
created  that  can  demand  money  from  its  constituent 
bodies  whether  they  like  what  it  is  doing  or  not? — I 
am  afraid,  heinous  though  it  is,  it  is  so  ! 

(Sir  William  Middlehrook) : I think  I have  known 
it  done. 

1269.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : It  is  only  one  of  those 
forms  of  despotism  which  linger  in  all  parts  of  the 
world? — In  the  case  of  housing  there  is  a provision 
by  which  Joint  Boards  may  be  constituted  by  simple 
Order  of  the  Ministry. 

1270.  A Joint  Board  of  two  Authorities? — Yes. 

1271.  And  if  they  change  their  minds,  or  if  they 
think  it  is  behaving  improperly,  they  have  to  pay 
and  look  pleasant? — Yes.  Action  in  that  case  would 
only  be  taken  by  the  Ministry  if  the  Authorities 
agreed. 

1272.  (Chairman)  : Is  that  under  the  Act  of  1888? 
— No',  it  is  under  the  Housing  Act  of  1909,  section 
38.  There  is  a certain  measure  of  government  by 
agreement  still.  In  practice,  an  Order  of  that  kind 
is  not  made  unless  there  is  agreement. 

1273.  That  depends  upon  the  benevolence  of  the 
despot? — It  is  an  easy  means  of  implementing  the 
wishes. 

1274.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  It  is  Parliament  itself 
which  has  given  this  despotic  power  to  the  Ministi'v? 
—Yes. 

(Chairman)  : In  1909  apparently. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : It  is  a way  Parliament  has. 

1275.  (Chairman) : In  regard  to  tho  Isolation 

Hospitals  Act,  you  say  the  County  Council  can  set 
up  districts.  Do  you  mean  that  County  Councils 
or  County  Borough  Councils  can  set  up  hospitals  in 
combination? — No,  it  does  not  apply  to  County 
Borough  Councils,  County  Borough  Councils  have 
ample  powers  under  the  Act  of  1875.  The  difference 
is,  and  this  is  important,  that  the  County  Council 
is  not  what  is  usually  called  a Sanitary  Authority. 
The  County  Borough  Council  is  a Sanitary  Authority 
and  has  all  the  various  ample  sanitary  powers  which 
are  given  to  Sanitary  Authorities  under  the  Act  of 
1875  and  various  subsequent  Acts. 

1276.  You  say  “ AARiich  authorises  the  County 
Council  to  set  up  Isolation  Hospital  Districts  and 
Committees.”  Do  you  mean  that  a County  Council 
may  combine  with  two  or  three  other  County  Councils 
to  do  that,  or  do  you  mean  that  a County  Council  may 
divide  itself  into  two  districts,  one  County  Council? 
— No;  a County  Council  can  set  up  a Joint  District 
of  that  kind  for  Authorities  within  its  County. 

1277.  Only  in  its  own  County? — Yes.  This  only 
relates  to  that  kind  of  action. 

1278.  It  cannot,  say,  where  a County  Borough  is 
situated  in  a County  and  th.at  County  Borough  has 
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an  Isolation  Hospital,  comliine  with  the  County 
Borough  in  regard  to  its  Isolation  Hospital? — It  can 
do  that,  but  this  is  a power  which  enables  the  County 
Council  to  take  action,  when  it  appears  good  to  the 
County  Council,  to  the  end  that  a number  of  Authori- 
ties within  the  County  shall  combine  for  an  Isolation 
Hospital. 

1279.  The  Sanitai-y  Authorities? — Yes. 

1280.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : And  this  is  one  of  those 
oases  in  which  the  question  is  one  of  the  County 
Council  dealing  with  some  districts  within  its  own  area 
as  a body  which  can  do  things  independent  of  the 
will  of  the  district? — It  can  initiate. 

1281.  (Chairman)  : You  say  section  67  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1894,  “ given  Urban  and  Rural  Dis- 
trict Councils  a general  power  to  set  up  Joint  Com- 
mittees.” Does  that  apply  to  Municipal  Boroughs? 
Do  you  include  them? — I am  not  sure  whether,  in 
terms,  section  67  applies,  but  Town  Councils  have 
ample  powers  for  the  purpose. 

1282.  To  combine?' — Yes. 

1283.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  ■.  Supposing  a County 
Borough  and  a . County  Council  want  to  have 
a Joint  Isolation  Hospital,  they  can  have  it,  can 
they  not? — Certainly,  if  the  County  Council  has  been 
given  powers  to  provide  a hospital. 

1284.  The  County  Borough,  under  the  Public  Healtli 
Act,  1875,  and  the  County  Council,  under  the  Act  of 
1888,  working  under  different  Acts  to  the  same  end  ? — 
Yes. 

1285.  (Sir  WaHer  Nicholas) : There  are  instances  of 
joint  laboratories  ? — Yes. 

1286.  (Chairman)  : That  would  be  rather  an  obvious 
instance  ? — ^Yes . 

1287 . Then  we  come  to  the  Housing  and 
Town  Planning  Acts,  and  you  tell  us  that  there  is  a 
special  provision  in  the  Acts  of  1909  and  1919  for  the 
formation  of  a joint  body? — That  is  where  they  want 
a Joint  Board. 

1288.  (Mr.  Hiddell) : Is  that  body  referred  to  in 
the  last  line  a Board? — That  would  be  a Committee. 

1289.  (Chairman) : Then  we  pass  to  Education 

Act,  1921.  Section  6 gives  power  to  form  Joint 
Comihittees,  and  the  Board  of  Education  m^ay  estab- 
lish Federations  of  Local  Education  Authorities  and 
may  incorporate  Federations  ” — I suppose  they  are 
the  same? — Practically. 

1290.  Then  you  refer  to  Local  Acts,  and  you  men- 
tion the  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Asylums  Boards.  Are  they  under  Local  Acts? — Yes. 

1291.  They  are  Mental  Hospital  Authorities? — Yes. 

1292.  You  say  “ the  Port  of  London  Authority  and 
the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  were  constituted  by 
Public  General  Acts”? — The  Government  took  them 
up  as  a Government  measure;  they  are  Public  General 
Acts. 

1298.  But  they  deal  only  with  those  particular 
areas  ? — Yes. 

1294.  Then  you  tell  us  in  paragraph  105  “ It  is 
possible  to  achieve  somewhat  similar  results  in  a 
different  way.  One  Authority  will  perform  a service 
for  ano.ther  on  agreed  terms  ” ? — I only  put  that  in  in 
order  to  obtain  a proper  sense  of  proportion;  other- 
wise, it  might  be  thought  that  in  order  to  get 
joint  action  it  was  essential  to  have  some  joint  body. 

1295.  This  is  a delegation  by  agreement? — No,  not 
quite.  It  is  where  one  Local  Authority,  A,  performs 
services  for  B,  on  terms. 

1296.  Instead  of  doing  it  itself,  it  delegates  its 
services  to  somebody  else? — It  is  not  quite  delega- 
tion ; it  is  exactly  as  though  you  get  quite  an  outside 
body  or  private  person  to  do  a piece  of  work  for  you. 

(Chairman) : I mean  exactly  what  you  do. 

1297.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : As  a matter  of  fact, 
wdiat  you  say  in  paragraph  105  occurs  frequently? — 
Yes,  in  water  especially,  for  instance. 

1298.  (Chairman) : And  it  is  very  obviously  a con- 
venient method  of  arrangement? — Yes. 

(Chairman) : Then  paragraph  106,  “ Numbers  and 
Transactions.” 


Numbers  and  Transactions. 

106.  Appendix  XII.,  Tables  B and  0,  show's  the 
numbers  of  the  vaiious  clas.ses  of  Joint  Boards  and 
Committees  and  their  annual  expenditure;  Joint  Com- 
mittees of  Parish  Councils  and  Meetings  have  been 
omitted  throughout.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  1919-20 
there  W'ere ; — 

221  Boards  and  Committees  dealing  with  hospitals. 

131  Boards  and  Committees  dealing  with  educa- 
tion. 

55  Special  Harbour  Authorities. 

• 46  Boards  and  Committees  for  sewerage  and 
sewage  disposal. 

33  Boards  and  Committees  for  water  supply;  and 

29  Joint  Port  Sanitary  Authorities. 

107.  Many  Joint  Committees  and  Boards  are  quite 
small  affairs.  Thus,  in  the  returns  for  1913-14  (the 
latest  year  for  which  detailed  figures  are  readily 
available)  there  were  included  a Joint  Hearee  Com- 
mittee with  an  expenditure  of  £3  for  the  year,  and, 
more  optimistically,  a Joint  Closed  Churchyard  Com- 
mittee, with  an  expenditure  of  £8. 

No  less  than  130  spent  lees  than  £100  each 
(excluding  loan  charges)  in  the  year  1919-20,  but  99 
spent  more  than  £10,000  each  in  that  year.  Some 
incurred  a large  annual  expenditure.  Thus,  of  the 
J oint  Authorities,  in  the  year  1919-20  : — 

The  Metropolitan  Water  Board  spent  £4,319,000, 

The  Derw'ent  Valley  Water  Board  sp>ent  £281,000, 
and 

The  Lancashire  Asylums  Board  spent  £241,000. 

Of  the  special  bodies, 

The  Port  of  London  Authority  spent  £8,308,000, 
and 

The  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  spent 
£4,721,000. 

108.  Joint  Boards  (as  distinct  from  Joint  Com- 
mittees) constituted  for  public  health  purposes  in 
effect  increase  the  margin  of  borrowing  pow'er  in  the 
district  for  these  purposes.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
particulars  in  Appendix  XIV.  of  tlie  borrowing 
powers  of  Local  Authorities,  generally  the  constituent 
Authorities  can  borrow  under  the  Public  Health  Acts 
only  up  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  twice  their 
a,ssessable  value.  Unless  special  provisions  are  made, 
a Joint  Board  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  when 
constituted,  starts  afresh,  so  far  as  borrowing  powers 
go,  and  can  borrow  up  to  two  years’  assessable  value. 
Local  Acts  usually  authorise  the  borrow'ing  of  a 
specific  sum  and  also  generally  authorise  such  further 
borrow'ing  as  the  Minister  may  sanction. 

109.  This  consideration  has  more  than  a merely 
academic  interest,  because  the  loans  of  a Joint  Board 
may  add  a large  debt  to  an  already  heavily  burdened 
district  and  so  run  counter  to  the  object  of  the 
limitation  on  borrowing. 

The  case  of  the  Rhymney  Valley  Sewerage  Board 
may  be  instanced.  There  the  Joint  Board  is  set  up 
by  a Local  Act  and  it  has  a borrowing  pow'er  indepen- 
dent of  the  Public  Health  Act.  Under  the  Local 
Act,  passed  in  1912,  the  borrowing  pow'ers  for  the 
main  w'orks  were  £222,000,  but  these  have  had  to 
be  increased  to  £720,000.  The  assessable  value  of  the 
constituent  areas  is  £365,600.  In  other  w'ords,  if  the 
full  sum  of  £720,000  is  raised,  this  debt  alone  will 
be  equivalent  to  about  two  years’  assessable  value 
of  the  constituent  areas.  Taking  a particular  con- 
stituent Authority,  the  Rhymney  Urban  District, 
the  part  attributable  to  them  of  the  annual  payments 
in  respect  of  the  debt  alone  would,  on  a favourable 
basis,  be  equivalent  to  a rate  of  over  2s.  in  the  £ 
on  the  present  assessable  value,  and  there  must  be 
added  to  this  the  working  costs  of  the  scheme. 

1299.  (Chairman) : Paragraph  106  we  have  dis- 
cussed ? — Yes. 

1300.  Then  in  paragraph  107,  yon  tell  us  that  many 
Joint  Committees  and  Boards  are  quite  small  affairs? 
— Yes.  I thought  these  instances  w'ere  of  interest. 

1301.  You  mention  a Joint  Hearse  Committee;  does 
that  mean  that  they  run  a hearse? — Yes. 
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1302.  And  tlien  a Joint  Closed  Churchyard  Com- 
mittee; what  is  that,  and  what  is  the  good  of  it  when 
you  have  it? — ^In  towns  they  become  really  minor — 
1 wa.s  going  to  say  recreation  grounds — but  say,  open 
spaces,  and,  of  course,  in  country  districts  there  is 
the  question  of  maintaining  them  when  they  are  no 
longer  used. 

1303.  (Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : They  do  become  re- 
creation grounds? — Yes,  but  I wanted  to  avoid  the 
term  because  it  looks  odd. 

1304.  (Chairman)  : Then,  after  telling  us  about  the 
Joint  Hoarse  Committee,  you  mention  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Boai'd  of  about 
£4,000,000.  That  is  the  contrast.? — Yes. 

1305.  Now  wo  shall  pass  to  paragraph  108,  which 
is  on  the  question  of  Joint  Boards?  I gather  you 
mean  all  Joint  Boards,  whether  they  are  called  by 
the  draughtsman  Joint  Bodies  or  Joint  Committees, 
are  all  joint  concerns  of  a Board  type? — ^Yes. 

130G.  Then  you  refer  to  Appendix  XIV  ? — That  is 
a matter  of  some  importance  from  the  point  of  view 
of  local  administration. 

1807.  The  borrowing  limitation  ? — Yes,  Appendix 
XIV  goes  into  the  general  question  of  limits.  Deal- 
ing simply  with  the  relation  of  Joint  Boards  to  this 
question,  it  is  very  important  to  note  that  the  con- 
stitution of  a Joint  Board  does  give  very  much  wider 
scope  for  boiu-owing,  and  in  some  oases  it  may  lead 
to  real  difficulties,  as  in  the  instance  which  I give 
later. 

1308.  The  point  is  this : I do  not  know  that  it  in- 
creases the  scope.  You  tell  us  that  by  the  creation  of 
a Joint  Board  you  are  creating  a fresh  Local 
Authority.  I do  not  see  how  you  increase  the  borrow- 
ing powers  of  an  existing  one.? — Unfortunately,  when 
you  create  an  additional  Authority,  you  do  not  add  to 
the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers.  The  burden  comes  out 
of  the  same  pocket. 

1309.  But  it  is  not  increasing  the  borrowing  powers 
of  the  other  Authorities;  it  increases  the  money  you 
borrow? — It  increases  the  borrowing  powers  of  that 
particular  community. 

1310.  But  not  of  the  Authority? — I quite  agree. 

1311.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Is  it  not  this : 
assuming  the  assessable  value  of  the  district  to  be 
£X,  £X  is  charged  by  the  constituent  Authority  and 
it  is  limited,  as  you  point  out  in  this  memorandum; 
it  cannot  charge  more  than  twice  £X? — ^Yes. 

1.312.  The  constituent  Authority  that  owes  £2X 
enters  into  a partnership  with  a Joint  Board,  and 
that  Joint  Board  can  again  charge  £2X.  That  is 
your  point? — Yes. 

1313.  (Sir  William  Middlehrook)  ; A Joint  Board 
can  go  up  to  an  unlimited  amount? — Of  course,  very 
often  there  is  a limit  in  the  Act  itself,  but  ordinarily, 
1 think,  there  is  a limit  of  two  years. 

1314.  In  regard  to  the  Joint  Board? — In  regard 
to  the  Joint  Authority,  yes. 

1315.  There  is  no  general  limit? — I think  I am 
right  that  there  is  a provision  in  the  Public  Health 
Act  which  sets  the  same  limit  to  a Joint  Board 
formed  by  Provisional  Order  as  there  is  to  a Local 
Authority.  It  is  referred  to  in  Appendix  XIV. 

1316.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : It  gives  them  another 
start  afresh ? — Certainly. 

1317.  Take  an  example:  if  you  have  A and  B, 
two  adjoining  Local  Authorities  each  with  their 
own  Avaberworks,  they  can  borrow  money  under  the 
.L’ublic  Health  Act  not  exceeding  two  years’  assessa- 
ble value? — Yes. 

1318.  Then  they  decide  to  join  and  form  a 
Joint  Board,  and  their  loan  will  be  charged  on  the 
Joint  Board  and  the  Joint  Board  can  start  afresh? 
—Yes. 

1319.  It  has  the  effect  of  enlarging  the  powers, 
even  if  there  is  a limit? — Yes. 

1320.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : It  can  use  the  same  security 
at  least  twice  over? — Yes,  and  it  does  lead  to  a 
somewhat  preposterous  position. 

1321.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  I should  have  thought 
it  was  Avithin  the  province  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health  to  have  avoided  these  things  when  it  was 


thought  to  be  excessive? — Yes,  but  the  Ministry  of 
Health  is  only  a subordinate  body.  Parliament 
does  a good  many  of  these  things. 

1322.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Is  it  as  preposterous  as 
it  appears,  because  although  the  Joint  Board  will 
have  no  doubt  a very  large  outstanding  debt,  on 
the  other  hand  it  will  presumably  have  very  large 
assets,  so,  although  they  have  a charge  on  the 
ratexiayers,  they  have  assets  which  will  produce  a 
reAmnue? — Not  ahvays.  Take  oases  in  South  Wales, 
Avith  wMch  Sir  Walter  is  very  familiar.  There  is 
no  asset  in  the  sense  of  a revenue-producing  con- 
cern; the  Avorks  may  be  simply  a liability;  for 
example,  when  you  have  a big  sewage  scheme.  On 
the  face  of  it  you  have  the  rather  difficult  position 
that  a Joint  Board  has  authority  to  borrow  up  to 
the  limit  of  tAvo  years’  assessable  value  of  the  con- 
stituent Authorities  simply  for  that  one  purpose. 

1323.  Does  not  it  arise  from  a rather  curious  pro- 
vision in  the  Public  Health  Act  limiting  the  loans 
to  tAvo  years’  assessable  value,  no  matter  for  what 
purpose  the  money  is  raised?  If  you  are  raising 
money  for  seAvage  Avorks,  then  it  will  be  an  abso- 
lute charge  on  the  district? — ^Yes. 

1324.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  raising  money 
for  gasAvorks,  it  is  not  a charge  on  the  district  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent? — I quite  agree. 

1326.  Is  not  this  the  case;  electricity  at  first  came 
Avithin  that  same  two  years’  limit? — ^I  think  so. 

1326.  And  thai;  was  removed? — That  is  so. 

1327.  Housing  in  the  same  way  came  within  the 
same  limit? — Yes. 

1328.  And  that  Avas  removed  by  the  Act  of  1903? 
— Yes.  There  is,  hoAvever,  this  important  consi- 
deration. It  is  the  Ministry’s  concern  to  sanction 
a loan,  and  they  take  into  account  what  in  fact  a 
district  can  afford.  But  you  do  get  the  preposter- 
ous position  that  simply  by  the  constitution  of  a 
Joint  Board  you  double  the  borrowing  limit  of  a 
place. 

1329.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I suppose  the  scheme 
of  the  Public  Health  Act  was  that  for  certain  things 
Avhich  Avere  covered  by  the  Public  Health  Act  the 
limitation  should  be  twice  the  assessable  value? — Yes. 

1330.  The  borrowing  XAowers  should  be  limited  to 
tAvioe  the  assessable  value? — Yes. 

1331.  But  if  anybody  went  to  Parliament  for  a 
specific  object  and  then  went  for  borrowing  x>0Avers, 
that  was  not  taken  into  account;  they  are  statutory 
borrowing  powers  outside  the  Public  Health  Act? — 
They  are  taken  into  account  in  some  cases.  The 
Local  Legislation  Committee  does  in  fact  take  into 
account  what  is  the  debt  of  a Local  Authority,  as 
Sir  William  Middlehrook  knows.  There  is  a bigger 
question  behind  all  this,  an  extremely  difficult  question 
— I have  not  seen  any  satisfactory  solution  of  it  at 
present — and  that  is  what  is  the  reasonable  borroAving 
limit  for  a Local  Authority,  whether  in  an  Act  or 
elsewhere.  As  a matter  of  fact  it  does  raise  some 
very  acute  questions. 

1332.  I think  we  are  on  rather  an  impiortant  point. 
I Avill  pursue  it,  if  I may.  Take  the  Taff  Eechan 
Water  Bill : Rhondda  and  Pontypridd  were  brought 
into  this  Bill  rather  against  their  will.  They  get 
a very  small  share  of  the  Avater,  and  yet  to  a limited 
extent  the  Rhondda  rateable  value  is  burdened  with 
the  debt  of  the  Joint  Water  Board,  Avhich  of  course, 
since  they  are  only  small  shareholders,  does  pre- 
jirdice  the  Rhondda  District.? — ^You  may  get  cases  of 
that  kind,  but  you  get  often  more  difficult  oases. 
In  South  Wales,  for  instance,  you  may,  in  a place 
Avhich  is  to  be  properly  sewered,  have  to  incur  a 
very  heavy  debt  indeed.  Then  when  depression 
comes,  as  in  recent  years,  it  does  create  a very 
difficult  position,  the  more  so  when  you  find  that  the 
depression  extends  not  only  to  the  rates  but  also  to 
the  revenue-producing  undertakings,  and  the  burden 
is  all  on  the  Local  Authority. 

1333.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : You  point  out  that 
this  is  an  occurrence  which  takes  place  in  connection 
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with  the  work  of  Joint  Boards,  because  that  increases 
the  limit  on  which  loans  can  be  made?— Yes. 

{Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : But  supposing  there  was  no 
Joint  Board,  and  supposing  the  sanitary  require- 
ments of  the  area  were  such  that  the  undertaking' 
which  now  is  controlled  by  a Joint  Board,  would  ha've 
been  taken  up  by  each  area — I mean  the  problem 
would  have  to  be  solved — then  what  would  follow? 
Ihe  limit  placed  on  the  Local  Authority  would  be 
reached  quickly,  and  there  would  be  inefficiency 
unless  that  limit  were  extended  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

{Chairman) ; It  might  be  even  more  so,  because  if 
you  did  not  have  a Joint  Board  you  might  have  two 
separate  undertakings  more  expensive  than  a single 
one. 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I do  not  think  this  is 

specially  inevitable  because  of  a Joint  Board.  One 
sees  ■ how  it  arises,  because  they  have  additional 
powers  of  raising  loans.  That  is  only  putting  it  one 
step  back,  is  it  not? 

1334.  {Chairman) : It  seems  to  be  only  a question 
of  fact.  You  have  a Joint  Board  and  further 
borrowing  powers.  We  know  that,  and  there  does 

not  seem  to  be  anything  further  than  that? As  a 

inattei  of  fact,  a Local  Authority  might  not  be  able 
to  do  it.  There  are  a number  of  places  in  the 
country  at  present  where  something  in  the  nature  of 
a sewage  scheme  is  desirable,  but  they  simply  cannot 
afford  it.  Take  this  case  ; I think  it  is  the  Eastern 
I^alleys  Sewage  Board  in  Monmouthshire,  where  in 
fact  a Board  has  been  formed — the  position  is  <i 
peculiar  one — but  it  has  no  power  at  present,  and 
it  has  not  yet  submitted  a scheme  which  it  can  carry 
dirough,  because  of  the  financial  burden. 

1336.  I do  not  see  that  that  affects  the  question  at 
all.  All  w©  are  concerned  with  is  the  legal  point  that 
if  you  constitute  a Joint  Board  they  have  further 
borrowing  powers.  The  fact  of  whether  they  can  get 
money  or  not  does  not  seem  to  afi'ect  it.  I do  not 
think  that  is  a question  of  the  legal  status  of  the 
Board,  which  is  what  we  .are  dealing  with? — I wish 
to  correct  the  impression  of  Sir  Hyland,  and  to  state 
that  it  did  not  follow  as  a matter  of  course  that 
because  some  sanitary  work  was  urgently  required  in 
a district 

{Chairman)  : I do  not  understand  that  he  said  that. 

1336.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : No,  I did  not.  If  this 
is  relevant  to  our  inquiry,  as  I think  it  is,  it  would 
axipear  to  indicate  that  Joint  Boards  have  a special 
disadvantage,  because  they  may  add  to  the  loan 
charges  borne  by  certain  ratepayers? — No,  I do  not 
suggest  that  they  are  necessarily  a disadvantage.  I 
do  not  suggest  that  for  one  moment. 

1337.  You  conveyed  that  to  my  mind.  Wliat  is  the 
bearing  of  this  fact  upon  our  inquiry? — This  is  impor- 
tant in  order  that  you  may  understand  exactly  what 
is  the  position  of  the  Joint  Board. 

{Chairman,) : Which  I think  we  do. 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : If  you  ha'v©  a Joint  Board, 
which  is  presumably  required  because  the  two  areas 
that  combine  are  neither  of  them  well  enough  off  to 
do  what  they  ought  to  do  on  their  own,  you  get  a 
Joint  Board  which  presumably  in  some  respects  is 
cheaper  than  two  Authorities  doing  the  same  thing. 

{Chairman) : It  must  be  so. 

1338.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Supposing  that  is  so,  if 
you  have  a Joint  Board,  no  doubt  it  may  add  a large 
debt,  but  if  you  do  not  have  it  you  would  either  have 
a debt  up  to  the  limit  or,  if  that  was  not  enough,  you 
would  have  injury  to  the  health  of  the  district,  which 
would  bo  worse  than  this  additional  burden? — Possi- 
bly, but  I do  not  think  I have  here  in  any  place 
suggested  that  it  is  necessarily  a disadvantage  that 
Joint  Boards  have  twice  the  borrowing  powers.  I 
would  be  giving  an  entirely  wrong  impression  if  1 
mentioned  these  various  things  and  did  not  mention 
this  position  as  to  borrowing  powers. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : I am  not  demurring  to  that. 

1339.  {Mr.  Lloyd) : It  really  comes  to  this,  that 
when  one  speaks  of  the  limitation  of  two  years^ 
borrowing  power,  that  is  in  one  respect.? — Yes. 


1340.  But  it  is  capable  of  extension  in  other 
matters? — Yes. 

1341.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : When  you  say  it  runs 
counter  to  the  object  of  the  limitation  of  the  borrow- 
ing, I only  wanted  to  point  out  that  it  only  does  so, 
if  at  all,  because  otherwise  the  locality  would  suflor 
in  other  ways? — I am  afraid  I could  not  agree  with 
that. 

{Chairman) : Shall  we  pass  on  to  paragraph  110  ? 

Conditions  of  Success. 

110.  All  Joint  Boards  and  Joint  Committees  are 
“ ad  hoc  ” bodies.  Nearly  all  of  them  must  spring 
from  the  initiative  of  one  or  more  of  the  Local 
Authorities  concerned.  While  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion have  power  to  constitute  Federations,  it  is 
expressly  provided  that  no  Authority  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  a Federation  against  its  wish. 

111.  The  absence  of  a power  to  the  Central 
Authority  to  force  combinations  unless  at  least  ojio 
Local  Authority  aj)plies  is  of  less  importance  in 
practice  than  in  theory,  because  an  attempt  to  force 
unwilling  Authorities  into  a joint  undertaking  would 
be  of  very  doubtful  advantage.  A condition  of 
success  in  such  cases  is  an  underlying  sense  of 
common  interests  and  a willingness  to  co-operate. 

The  dissolution  of  a Joint  Board  is  rare.  Some- 
times a Borough  extension  removes  the  reason  for  a 
Joint  Board;  for  example,  the  Chesterfield  Joint  Gas 
and  Water  Board  disaxipeared  on  the  extension  of 
tire  Borough  of  Chesterfield. 

112.  Joint  Boards  and  Committees  originate  in 
very  varying  circumstances.  The  Mctrojinlitan  Water 
Board  arose  out  of  the  imxierative  nece.ssity  of  unify- 
ing the  water  system  of  London,  and  simxilifying 
the  comxilieations  caused  by  the  existence  of  a number 
of  Water  Companies.  The  Derwent  Valley  Joint 
Water  Board  was  formed  because  several  largo  towns 
promoted  Bills  at  the  same  time  to  utilise  the  water 
supply  of  the  Derwent  Valley.  The  Bills  were 
merged,  and  a Joint  Board  was  constituted. 

113.  It  must  be  manifest  that,  in  a country  like 
England  and  Wales,  where  the  local  interests  of  the 
different  Local  Authorities  in  many  districts  are  so 
closely  knit,  willingness  to  work  together  i.s  an 
essential  of  good  government.  A surly  independence 
and  isolation  must  lead  to  waste  and  inadequate 
service.  The  cultivation  of  a spirit  of  administrative 
co-operation  is,  therefore,  essential  to  good 
government. 

It  would  not  be  wise,  however,  to  rely  too  much 
on  such  co-oxieration,  even  if  it  were  reinforced  by 
XJOwer  to  the  Central  Deiiartment  to  compel  co- 
operation, which,  in  any  ©vent,  could  not  well  prove 
effective.  To  place  too  heavy  a burden  on  co-opera- 
tion is  to  risk  a breakdown. 

114.  It  is  desirable  that  the  normal  organisation 
of  local  government  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be 
such  as  to  meet  the  main  requirements  of  local 
services,  leaving  co-operation  with  other  Local 
Authorities  for  cases  in  which  there  are  special  con- 
ditions or  for  special  services.  If  it  is  also  desirable 
to  provide  more  effectively  for  a fair  incidence  of 
rate  burdens,  it  would  probably  be  necessary  in  somo 
cases  to  make  special  arrangements  for  spreading 
local  burdens  over  sufficiently  wide  areas. 

1342.  {Chairman) : You  say  “ All  Joint  Boards  and 
Joint  Committees  are  ‘ ad  hoc  ’ bodies.  Nearly  all 
of  them  must  spring  from  the  initiative  of  one  or 
more  of  the  Local  Authorities  concerned  ” that  means 
under  the  Acts? — ^Yes. 

1343.  Then  j'ou  say  “ While  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion have  power  to  constitute  Federations  ” — is  there 
no  other  means  of  federation.? — I think  not. 

1344.  What  about  the  Manchester  and  District 
.Joint  Town  Planning  Committee? — That  is  simply  a 
Town  Planning  Committee. 

134-5.  "What  is  the  difference  between  a Federation 
and  a Committee.? — It  is  very  largely  a difference  in 
phraseology. 
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1346.  Supposing  you  get  four  or  five  Local  Authori- 
ties combining  together  as  a Joint  Board  or  as  a 
J oint  Committee,  what  is  the  difference  between  them 
and  .a  Board  of  Education  Federation? — I do 
not  know  the  details  about  the  work  of  these  Educa- 
tion Federations. 

1347.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : You  refer  to  the  poiver 
of  the  Department  to  make  an  Order  without  special 
Parliamentary  sanction.  I see  section  38.  of  the 
Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc..  Act,  1909,  runs  in 
this  way  : “ Where,  upon  an  application  made  by  one 
of  the  Local  Authorities  concerned,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  are  satisfied  that  it  is  expedient  that 
any  Local  Authorities  should  act  jointly  for  any  pur- 
poses of  the  Housing  Acts,  either  generally  or  in  any 
special  case,  the  Board  may  by  Order  make  provision 
for  the  purpose,  and  any  provisions  so  made  shall 
have  the  same  effect  as  if  they  were  contained  in  a 
Provisional  Order  made  under  section  279  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1876,  for  the  formation  of  a 
United  District.”  That  is  one  of  the  cases? — Yes. 

1348.  And  once  you  have  married  them  by  ukase, 
there  is  no  divorce  possible? — You  can  rescind  an 
Order. 

1349.  But  I mean  they  cannot? — Quite 

1350.  {Chairman) : You  say  the  dissolution  of  a 
Joint  Board  is  rare.  Do  you  mean  the  dissolution  of 
a Joint  Committee  is  not  rare? — Dissolutions  of 
Joint  Committees  are  frequent. 

1351.  In  paragraph  112  you  say  “ Joint  Boards 
and  Committees  originate  in  very  varying  circum- 
stances ” and  then  “ the  Derwent  Valley  Joint  Water 
Board  was  formed  because  several  large  towns  pro- 
moted Bills  at  the  same  time.”  I think  that  has 
happened  in  other  cases? — Yes. 

1352.  I do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  para- 
graph 113? — Not  requiring  comment. 

1353.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Are  you  able  to  give 
us  any  information  as  to  how  these  joint  bodies  have 
on  the  whole  worked  from  the  point  of  view  of  your 
Department?  If  they  worked  badly,  your  Depart- 
ment would  naturally  hoar  complaints,  either  from 
the  iiulignant  ratepayers  or  from  inspectors,  as  to 
itiefficiency  and  so  on.  Sxieaking  of  the  ordinary 
type  of  Joint  Committee  or  Joint  Board,  have  they 
on  the  wliole  worked  as  far  as  you  know  with  effi- 
ciency and  acceptance  by  the  persons  concerned? — 
Judging  from  the  general  absence  of  complaints,  I 
think  the  answer  is  yes. 

{Chairman) : Then  you  say  in  paragraph  114  “ It 
is  desirable  tb.at  the  normal  organisation  of  local 
government  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  such  as  to 
meet  the  main  requirements  of  local  services.”  Then 
we  pass  to  Chapter  VI— “ Expenditure  of  Local 
Authorities.” 


VI. — Exi’enditubb  of  Local  Authokities. 


115.  Ihe  rise  in  the  expenditure  of  Local  Authori- 
ties during  the  last  50  years  has  been  very  marked. 
Ihe  following  are  some  of  the  principal  facts  j more 
detailed  figures  are  given  in  Appendix  XV.  The 
figuies  are  tliose  of  current  expenditure  inclusive  of 
loan  charges,  but  exclusive  of  expenditure  out  of 
loans,  and  relate  to  all  classes  of  Authorities  except 
those  in  London  and  those  dealing  with  the  Booi- 
I.  aw. 


'Hie  total  gross  expenditure  was, 

■"  imnin  £106,200,00^ 

an  £196,000,001 

■Liies©  totals  include  expenditure  on  services  fo 

which  payments  \vei‘e  made,  in  particular,  tradini 

services. 

The  total  revenue  in  rates  and  grants  was, 

loln'in  £63,200,001 

in  1919-20  ...  *£107,700,001 

Hus  revenue  was,  in  1913-14, 

per  liead  of  population  £x  19s  6d 

and  iier  £ of  rateable  value  ...  7s  Id 


* In  i;iUi-20,  the  total  revenue  was  £-1, 800,000  short  of  tl 
e.\penditurc,  largely  because  of  an  uuexpeoted  rise  in  expenditui 
duo  to  increased  salaries  and  wages  and  prices. 


Comparing  1896-96  and  1913-14  (this  latter  year  is 
chosen  so  as  to  avoid  the  monetary  inflation  of 
recent  years). 

Per  cent. 


The  increase  in  total  current  expen- 


diture  was 

The  increase  in  receipts  from  rates 

150 

and  grants  was 

Total 

149 

Per  head  of  population  ... 

102 

Per  £ of  rateable  value 

81 

The  net  loan  debt  of  Local  Authorities  at  the  end  of 

1919-20  was  £341,000,000,  which  was 
to  £10  7s.  per  head  of  population. 

equivalent 

The  debt  per  head  in  1919-20  was  39  per  cent,  larger 
than  in  1895-6. 


Of  the  gross  debt  at  the  end  of  1919-20,  66  per  cent, 
was  for  water,  gas,  electricity,  tramway  and  har- 
bour undertakings ; 14'2  per  cent,  for  public  health 
services  and  mental  hospitals ; and  8'7  per  cent, 
for  education. 

116.  In  estimating  the  significance  of  these  heavy  in- 
creases, whether  in  rates  or  in  debts,  account  must  be 
taken  of  the  returns  received.  Thus,  as  regards  the 
debts,  there  are  large  assets  in  the  way  of  trading 
undertakings,  and  the  assets  from  which  a direct  mone- 
tary return  is  not  obtained,  such  as  school  and  other 
buildings,  sewage  works  and  parks,  may  represent 
capital  value  in  no  less  degree  to  the  community. 

117.  Similarly  as  regards  current  expenditure,  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  the  value  received  in  re- 
turn by  the  community  in,  for  example— better  health 
and  longer  life,  as  instanced  by  the  reduced  mortality 
in  the  earlier  and  middle  years  of  life ; the  education 
of  children  and  fitting  them  for  modern  demands ; the 
saving  of  individual  expense  (a  sewerage  scheme  may 
increase  rates,  but  reduce  the  expenses  of  householders 
on  cesspools ; the  widening  and  improvement  of  roads 
may  reduce  the  cost  of  transport  to  the  manufacturer 
and  of  prices  to  the  consumer)  j and  amenity  of  life 
(not  only  from  parks  and  other  obvious  amenities  but 
in  cleaner  sti'eets,  the  readier  disposal  of  refuse  and 
the  like). 

1354.  {Chairman)  ; You  say  in  paragraph  115 
Ihe  rise  in  the  expenditure  of  Local  Authorities 

during  the  last  60  years  has  been  very  marked,” 
and  you  give  us  the  facts  in  Appendix  XV.  I 
think  we  liad  that  last  time,  did  we  not? — Not  quite. 
Reference  was  made  to  it  on  Sir  Lewis’s  question 
about  mental  deficiency. 

1355.  You  tell  us  that  there  is  a great  rise  in 
expenditure  of  £90,000,000  after  the  war?— Yes. 

1356.  Then  in  paragraph  116  you  tell  us  about  the 
assets  ? Yes,  which  are  not  generally  sufficiently 
appreciated. 

1357.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : With  regard  to  assets, 
they  arise  almost  exclusively  in  Urban  Districts,  do 
they  not,  or  at  any  rate  predominantly  ?— Pre- 
dominantly. 

1368.  And  most  predominantly  in  great  Boroughs 
and  Cities? — Y'es. 

1359.  In  other  words,  the  value  of  assets  rises  with 
the  increasing  density  of  population  and  the 

increasing  intensiveness  of  local  government? Yes 

subject  to  this,  that  Rural  Councils 

1360.  I said  predominantly? — Yes. 

1361  There  are  some  Rural  Councils  which  in  fact 
are  urban  ? Take  the  Rural  District  Councils,  which 
spend  about  60  per  cent,  of  their  total  expenditure 
on  roads;  a road,  of  course,  is  as  much  an  asset  as 
an  electricity  ivorks. 

1362.  And  in  that  respect  County  Councils  have 

assets  in  the  roads? Yes. 

1363.  But  these  are  not  the  kind  of  assets  which 
show  up  well  as  money  direct  in  pocket.?— No  but  I 
think  on  the  percentage  return  probably  these  are 
more  productive  to  the  community,  though  it  is  not 
generally  recognised. 

1364.  The  revenue  assets  arise  almost  exclusively 
in  urban  areas;  the  non-revenue  assets  are  predomi- 
nantly 111  urban  areas,  increasing  with  the  size 
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and  complexity  of  them,  but  of  course  exist  also  in 
County  areas  and  rural  areas? — Yes. 

1366.  Have  you  data  at  the  Ministry  which  would 
show  the  comparative  amount  of  rates  paid  by  persons 
in  ordinary  Counties  and  persons  in  ordinary  County 
Boroughs.  Supposing  that  I am  living  somewhere  in 
X-sbire;  I have  to  pay  presumably  a little  to  my 
Parish;  I have  to  pay  to  my  Rural  District,  and  I 
have  to  pay  to  my  County.  We  will  put  aside  any 
complications  about  Joint  Boards  or  Drainage  Boards. 
If  I move  from  the  place  in  the  County  called  X 
to  a great  city  called  T,  then  in  the  city  I have 
to  piay  Poor  Bate,  as  I did  before,  and  also  every- 
thing else  to  one  Authority,  the  Borough  Council? — 
There  are  two  forms  in  which  the  information  may 
be  set  out.  I give  in  the  table  in  paragraph  125  the 
amount  of  rates  raised  for  the  different  classes  of 
Authorities ; that  is  the  first.  The  second  is  what  the 
Ministry  publish  annually — the  last  has  only  just 
been  issued — ^a  statement  of  rates  in  a number  of 
typical  rural  parishes  and  in  all  County  Boroughs, 
Boroughs,  and  Urban  Districts.  That  will  give  you 
the  total  rates  for  all  purposes  in  the  particular  places 
mentioned. 

1366.  I w'ae  wondering  whether  it  would  be  proper 
for  the  Commission  to  have — and  I thought  your 

Department  is  perhaps  the  best  to  get  it  from a 

comparison  of  the  kind  I am  asking.  I do  not  know 
how  it  will  turn  out,  but  I thought  it  is  a relevant 
fact — that  is  all.  Of  course  in  the  case  of  County 
rating  one  would  like  it  done  in  its  different  cate- 
gories, so  much  County  levy,  so  much  District  Council 
levy,  and  so  much  the  Parish  levy — I am  only  taking 
averages.? — Yes. 

1367.  {GliaiTTtuxTi)  : We  might  have  it  in  various 
Counties,  north  and  south? — Yes. 

1368.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  Does  not  the  table 
in  paragraph  125  give  it  ? — It  gives  substantially  the 
information  sought.  There  is  also  Appendix  XVI., 
which  gives  the  details. 

(Chairman) : Sir  Byland  wants  a concrete  instance. 

Glasses  of  Expenditure  in  1895-6  and  1913-14. 

118.  The  year  1913-14  is  taken  in  this  comparison  in 
order  to  avoid  the  exceptional  features  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  1919-20. 

Taking  the  gross  expenditure  of  all*  Local  Authori- 
ties in  England  and  Wales,  exclusive  of  the  expendi- 
ture out  of  loans  but  inclusive  of  loan  charges,  the 
two  most  striking  facts  are  the  heavy  increases  in  the 
expenditure  on — 

(a)  education,  which  was  nearly  £32,000,000  in 
1913-14,  being  over  three-and-a-half  times 
that  in  1895-6  ; and 

(h)  trading  services,  on  which  the  expenditure 
in  1913-14  was  nearly  £41,000,000,  being 
not  far  short  of  three-and-a-half  times 
that  of  1895-6.  (The  trading  services, 
taken  .as  a whole,  generally  pay  for  them- 
selves in  normal  times.  In  1913-14,  in  the 
principal  trading  services  there  was  a net 
surplus  (that  is,  an  excess  of  surpluses 
over  deficiencies)  of  £600,000.) 

The  expenditure  on  public  health  (£12,500,000  in 
1913-14)  was  nearly  two-and-a-quarter  times  that  of 
1895-6.  The  expenditure  on  lunacy  and  mental  defi- 
ciency work  (nearly  £5,000,000)  showed  a similar  rate 
of  increase. 

The  expenditure  on  highways  in  1913114 
(£16,500,000)  was  one-and-three-quarter  times  that 
in  1896-6;  and  that  on  police  (nearly  £7,750,000), 
one-and-a-half  times ; that  on  Poor  Law  (£12,260,000) 
showed  a slightly  lower  rate  of  increase. 

These  facts  are  illustrated  by  Chart  C.t 


* Generally,  throughout  the  memorandum,  where  expenditure 
is  compared  for  a series  of  years,  the  expenditure  of  all 
Authorities  lias  been  taken,  including  those  for  London,  because 
these  figures  are  more  readily  ascertained.  The  exiienditure  for 
Authorities  excluding  those  in  Lryndon  is  shown  where  this  is 
neeess,ary. 

t See  Appendix  XLIV,  page  210. 


1369.  (Chairma.n)  : In  paragraph  118  you  refer  to  the 
heavy  increases  of  expenditure  in  education  and  tho 
trading  services.  I suppose  we  shall  be  told  by  the 
Board  of  Education  when  they  come  to  see  us  why'  they 
cost  so  much  more.  Then  there  are  the  trading 
services? — That  is  interesting  as  showing  the  increas- 
ing extent  to  which  Local  Authorities  have  under- 
taken this  class  of  function. 

1370.  You  say  they  pay  for  themselves? — On  tho 
whole. 

1371.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : Trading  services  are 
almost  exclusively  undertaken  by  Boroughs  and  Urban 
Districts  ? — Almost  exclusively. 

(Chairman) : If  they  mainly  pay  for  themselves 
they  cancel  out. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Yes. 

1372.  (Chairman) : Then  you  say  that  public  health 

costs  nearly  2J  times  as  much  as  in  1895.  Can  you 
tell  us  a little  more  about  that?  Why  does  the 
public  health  cost  so  much  more.  You  are  taking 
pre-war  now? — Yes.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a 

considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  duties  carried 
out,  for  instance,  maternity  and  child  welfare,  tubei- 
culosis,  and  the  like ; but  equally  important  is  tho 
increase  in  the  extent  to  which  the  old  duties  are 
carried  out,  for  instance,  in  the  increasing  number  of 
places  which  are  sewered  and  things  of  that  sort. 

1373.  You  instance  the  question  of  lunacy.  Do  you 
say  there  are  more  patients  in  these  asylums  ? — I 
should  like  to  look  into  that,  but  of  course,  there  is 
the  fact  that  more  persons  in  proportion  to  the  total 
number  of  defectives  are  now  dealt  with  in 
institutions. 

1374.  There  are  about  150,000  in  institutions,  are 
there  not? — I cannot  say,  but  that  is  one  important 
fact,  and  another  very  important  fact  is  the  general 
increase  in  the  kind  of  service  which  is  rendered  to 
them,  in  better  establishments,  more  care,  moro 
attendance,  and  the  like 

1375.  And  the  Act  of  1913  put  on  certain  charges 
in  regard  to  mental  deficiency  ? — Yes,  that  was  quite 
new. 

1376.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Would  it  be  possible, 
in  the  case  of  lunacy,  to  mention  in  this  period  tho 
increase  in  the  number  of  persons  who  are  patients, 
which  would  show  at  a glance  that  they  did  not 
account  for  a large  part  of  the  additional  expense? 
— It  would  be  convenient  to  have  the  increase  in  tho 
cost  per  head  or  per  person  per  day. 

1377.  Yes,  the  increase  in  persons  treated  and  tho 
increase  in  cost  per  head? — ^Yes.* 

1878.  With  regard  to  public  health,  could  you 
show  in  the  same  way  so  much  was  due  to  new  ser- 
vices, the  rest  being  the  old  services  more  extensively 
employed? — Something  could  be  done  on  those  lines, 
but  I should  not  like  to  say  to  what  extent.]" 

1379.  (Sir  William  Middlebrook) : I should  doubt 
very  much  whether  it  could  be  done? — We  could  give 
a notion,  but  we  could  not  do  it  exactly. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : Of  course  if  it  cannot  bo 
done,  it  cannot. 

1380.  (Chairman)  : Then  we  come  to  the  expendi- 
ture on  highways  ? — That  is  the  old  story. 

1381.  And  the  police? — The  marked  thing  in 
police  is  the  recent  increase. 

1382.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  increase  between 
1895  and  1913  ? — There  is  the  general  improvement  in 
conditions,  pay,  clothing,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

1383.  And  it  has  improved  again  since  then? — Yes, 
and  you  get  a very  remarkable  increase  as  between 
pre-war  and  now. 

Periods  of  Increase  in  Local  Expenditure. 

119.  The  rise  in  local  expenditure  since  1876  has 
been  practically  constant,  though  not  uniform.  If  the 
amount  received  from  rates  and  grants  by  all  Local 
Authorities  in  England  and  Wales  be  considered, 

* See  Appendix  XX.X  fX,  page  20;j. 
t See  Appendix  XL,  page  206. 
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live  periods  of  increases  may  be  distinguished — 
n)  from  1875  to  1889;  (2)  from  1889  to  1901;  (3)  from 
1901  to  1906;  (4)  from  1905  to  1916;  (5)  from  1917 
to  1920. 

120.  Excluding  the  last  period  (1917-20),  ivliich 
shows  an  extraordinary  rise  due  primarily  to  mone- 
tary inflation,  the  most  significant  fact  is  the  great 
rise  in  the  third  period,  from  1901  to  1905,  a rise 
especially  marked  in  the  two  last  years  of  the  period 
and  duo  primarily  to  the  increased  expenditure  on 
education  consequent  on  the  passing  of  the  Education 
Act  of  1902. 

Those  facts  are  indicated  by  Charts  D*  and  Et,  the 
detailed  figures  in  Appendix  XIII,  and  by  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  relates  to  the  amounts  received  from 
rates  and  grants  by  all  Local  Authorities  in  England 


and  Wales. 

Number  of 

Average  annual 

Period. 

years  in  the 
period. 

increase  in  revenue 
from  r.ates  and  grants. 

1875-1889 

14 

Under  £800,000 

1889-1901 

12 

Nearly  £2,000,000 

1901-1905 

4 

Nearly  £5,000,000 

19D6-19I6 

11 

Just  over  £2,000,000 

1917-1920 

3 

Over  £19,000,000 

The  rise  in  the  last  year 
no  loss  than  £40,000,000. 

(ended  March,  1920)  was 

1384.  {Oluuriiain) : I do  not  think  there  is  very 
niuoh  in  pai'agrapli  119.  It  is  only  whether  one 
particular  Oovorinnont  has  been  more  ready  to  spend 
than  another,  I suppose? — I think  it  is  a movement 
which  is  independent  of  Governments. 

1385.  I mean  new  charges  cause  the  rise? — Yes,  the 
Education  Act  of  1902  is  an  instance.  The  Table  in 
paragraph  120  is  significant. 

1386.  You  say  the  average  annual  increase  in 
revenue  from  rates  and  grants  from  1875-1889  is 
under  £800,000  to  over  £19,000,000  in  1917-1920?— I 
think  you  can  leave  the  last  out  of  account  because 
that  is  really  inflation. 


Comparison  of  Increase  in  Bates. 

121.  Chart  Et  shows  the  rise  in  rates  in  toraiie  of 
population  and  r.ate.able  value.  The  increases  show 
the  general  trend  indicated  in  the  previous  chapter. 

Unfortunately  there  are  not  figures  readily  avail- 
able to  render  possible  a general  comparison  of  the 
total  rates  levied  in  each  district  of  the  country  in 
1895-6  and  1919-20,  but  the  figures  quoted  below  will 
give  a picture  of  the  general  position  . 

122.  Comparison  of  rates  with  “ national  income  ” 
would  furnish  the  truest  indication  of  the  national 
burden  of  rates,  but  any  figures  of  the  national  income 
would  be  but  very  rough  guesses.  Rates  appear  to 
have  absorbed  an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
national  income  up  to  the  time  of  the  war,  possibly 
not  far  short  of  twice  as  much  in  1914  as  in  1875, 
but  after  the  war  (when  any  estimate  of  national 
income  must  be  subject  to  an  even  larger  margin  of 
error  than  previously),  up  to  1920  at  least,  rise  of 
rates  had  fallen  far  short  of  the  temporary  inflation 
of  national  income.  Rates  have  not  at  any  time 
taken  a large  proportion  of  the  national  income. 

123.  Rateable  value  appears,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
war,  to  have  kept  fair  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
national  income,  but  was  also  left  far  beliind  by  the 
after-nar  inflation,  partly  because  assessments  were 
not  revised,  but  also  because  the  rateable  value  was 
rendered  to  some  extent  immobile  by  the  statutory 
restrictions  on  the  rents  of  houses. 

124.  Comparing  rates  with  taxation,  from  1875  the 
revenue  from  rates  increased  relatively  to  that  from 

* See  Appendix  XLIV,  p.ige  311. 
f Not  reproduced. 


national  taxation,  as  might  be  expected  by  reason  of 
the  greater  growth  of  local  services,  with  a break 
after  the  year  1895,  which  continued  practically  until 
after  the  end  of  the  lloer  War,  and  another  later 
because  of  the  new  national  social  services,  especially 
old  age  pensions.  The  amount  raised  in  rates  was, 
in  pei'centages  of  the  amount  raised  in  nation, al 
taxation,  in  the  year — 

Per  cent. 

1875-6  39 

1895-6  62 

1913-4  63 

but  the  war,  of  course,  wholly  changed  the  general 
tendency,  and  the  proportion  was  in — 

Per  cent. 

1919-20 12J 


{(JItairmait)  : You  show  in  paragraph  121  the  com- 
parison of  increase  in  rates. 

1387.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : Is  there  any  particular 
I’oason  why  the  increase  in  revenue  from  rates  and 
grants  went  up  so  enormously  from  1900  to  1906? — 
That  is  very  largely  due  to  education. 

1388.  Then  you  say  the  amount  of  increase  shown 
fiom  1917  toi  1920  is  inflation,  and  you  say  the  rise 
in  the  last  year  was  no  less  than  £40,000,000.  We 
have  suffered  from  inflation  for  some  time.  Why  in 
that  last  period  ending  1920  was  it  more  than  double 
what  it  had  been  ? — Because  of  increase  in  wages  and 
things  of  that  kind.  It  came  all  at  once. 

1389.  (Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  paragraph 
122? — That  is  just  put  in  as  a matter  of  interest. 

1390.  That  is  the  question  of  rates  and  taxes? — 
National  income. 

1391.  Then  I do  not  think  there  is  anything  for 
comment  in  paragraph  123? — No. 

1392.  In  paragraph  124  there  is  a comparison  of 
rates  with  taxation? — Yes. 

1393.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  ; It  appears  that  the 
ratepayer  is  paying  much  more  on  services  charged 
locally  than  he  did  originally? — This  is  not  the  pro- 
portion of  local  rating  to  grants.  This  is  the  pro- 
portion between  rates  and  total  taxation. 

1394.  I follow.  In  old  days — 1875  and  so  on — the 
rates  only  amounted  to  two-fifths  of  the  taxes? — Yes. 

1395.  Now  they  are  more  than  half.'’ — At  present — 
in  1919-20 — they  are  only  12J  per  cent. 

1396.  They  have  gone  down  so  much,  because  the 
others  have  gone  up  ? — Yes,  unfortunately. 

1397.  In  rates  themselves  the  proportion  is  because 
of  the  alteration  at  that  end  and  not  the  other? — 
Yes. 


Belative  Growth  of  the  Expenditure  of  Different 
Authorities. 

125.  The  T.able  in  Appendix  XVI  shows  the  amount 
in  the  £ of  the  rates  levied  for  a number  of  years  for 
the  purposes  of  the  several  classes  of  Local 
Authorities.  These  more  detailed  statistics  are  sum- 
marised in  the  following  Table.  The  expenses 
of  Joint  Authorities  are  included  in  the  figures 
and  special  expenses  as  well  as  general  rates. 
(As  regards  special  expenses,  the  rate  shown  in  the 
official  returns  and  reproduced  here  is  obtained  (1) 
for  the  County  Councils,  by  dividing  the  total  amount 
raised  in  special  expenses  by  the  total  assessable  value 
of  the  whole  County,  (2)  for  Rural  Districts,  by 
dividing  the  total  of  special  expenses  by  the  total 
assessable  value  of  the  areas  on  which  any  special 
expenses  were  levied.) 
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126.  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  facts 
shown  by  tlie  figures  : — 

(i)  Taking  first  the  rates  for  education,  the  aver- 

age rate  required  by  County  Councils  in- 
creased relatively  more  between  1904-5  and 
1919-20  than  for  any  of  the  other  classes  of 
Authorities,  but  it  is  still  lower  than  that 
for  any  other  class  except  Non-County 
Borough  Councils ; for  the  Authorities  other 
than  County  Councils  the  rate  of  increase 
shows  a marked  similarity. 

(ii)  For  purposes  other  than  education  also,  the 

County  rate  has  increased  at  a higher  rate 
than  for  other  classes  of  Authorities.  This 
is  an  indication  of  the  relatively  larger  use 
made  of  the  County  for  general  local 
government  purposes.  Comparing  1899-00 
(the  first  year  after  the  rural  district  high- 
ways came  generally  under  the  Rural  Dis- 
trict Councils)  and  1919-20,  the  County 
average  has  increased  over  three  times;  no 
other  class  has  increased  twice  as  much. 

(iii)  The  relatively  larger  part  played  by  educa- 

tional services  in  the  County  than  in  the 
case  of  other  Local  Authorities  is  also 
brought  out  very  clearly,,  the  County  rate 
for  education  being  not  far  short  of  that 
required  for  other  purposes,  whereas  in 
the  County  Boroughs  it  is  less  than  a third. 

(iv)  Comparing  the  relative  amounts  of  rates 

levied  for  the  requirements  of  the  different 
classes  of  Authorities,  for  every  Is.  rate 
raised  for  the  County,  2s.  7d.  was  raised 
for  the  County  Boroughs,  Is.  lOd.  for  tlie 
Non-County  Boroughs,  Is.  9d.  in  Urban 
Districts,  and  8Jd.  in  Rural  Districts.  It 
has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  whereas  a 
County  Borough  is  self-contained,  the 
County  Council  performs,  in  varying  de- 
gree, local  government  services  in  all  other 
areas. 

127.  An  instructive  fact  is  that  whereas  in  the 
earlier  years  the  average  rate  in  the  £ for  London  was 
markedly  higher  than  for  the  rest  of  the  country, 
in  1919-20  it  was  practically  the  same;  the  generally 
higher  assessments  in  London  must,  however,  be  taken 
into  laccount  in  this  respect. 

1898.  (Chairman) : In  paragraph  125  j'ou  tell  us  • 
about  the  relative  growth  of  the  expenditure  of 
different  Authorities.  That  is  one  of  the  points 
which  we  referred  to  just  now? — ^Yes. 

1399.  Then  there  is  paragraph  126  in  which  you 
comment  on  the  Table.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to 
that? — No,  I do  not  think  so. 

1400.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : In  sub-paragraph  (i), 
you  say  that  the  education  rate  for  County  Councils 
is  lowmr  than  that  of  any  other  part,  except  Non- 
County  Borough  Councils.  How  does  it  come  to  be 
less  than  the  increase  in  rural  areas — I do  not  quite 
follow? — The  rural  areas  do  not  come  in  at  all. 

1401.  Why  have  the  rates  in  Urban  Districts  gone 
up  more  than  in  the  case  of  Non-County  Borough 
Councils.? — I do  not  know.  The  Board  of  Education 
might  be  able  to  give  some  explanation  of  that,  but 
it  is  very  marked. 

1402.  W'hen  you  say  the  rate  “ is  still  lower  than 
that  for  any  other  class  except  Non-County  Borough 
Councils,”  have  the  Non-County  Boroughs  had  to 
pay  less  education  rate? — In  1919-20,  whereas  the 
figure  for  Non-County  Borough  Councils  was  19d.,  the 
Ui’ban  District  Councils’  figure  averaged  nearly  27d. 

1403.  You  do  not  know  why  that  is? — I have  views, 
but  it  is  not  within  my  province. 

1404.  With  regard  to  sub-paragraph  (ii),  you  say 

the  County  is  being  used  more  for  general  local 
government  inirposes? — Y’es.  One  may  mention 

maternity  and  child  welfare  and  tuberculosis.  That 
is  relatively  to  other  Authorities,  a larger  use  of  the 
County  Councils  for  work  which  previously  probably 
would  have  been  given  to  the  Sanitary  Authorities. 

1406.  What  is  chiefly  in  your  mind  is  the  public 
health  purposes  P — Yes. 

1406.  That  is  what  made  you  write  this  paragraph? 
—Yes. 
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1407.  Then  the  rea.son  why  the  education  rate  in 
Counties  is  nearly  half,  while  in  County  Boroughs  it 
is  less  than  one-third,  is  because  County  Boroughs 
have  otlier  services  appropriate  to  their  type  which 
are  not  required  in  Counties  p — Certainly. 

1408.  Sub-paragraph  (iv)  is  merely  putting  in  one 
particular  form  the  relative  amounts  raised  F — Yes. 

1409.  (Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  paragraph 
127? — That  is  rather  an  instructive  fact. 

(Chairman):  Tlien  we  get  to  Chapter  VII — “ Cen- 
tral Supervision  of  Local  Authorities.” 

VII. — Cbntiui,  Supervision  of  Local  Authorities. 

128.  I propose  to  deal  separately  with  the  super- 
vision of  Local  Authorities  by  County  Councils.  In 
oi’der  that  local  government  may  be  seen  in  proper 
perspective,  it  is  necessary  to  deal  briefly  also  with 
the  supervision  by  Government  Departments. 

As  already  indicated,  it  was  not  until  well  on  in 
the  last  century  that  effective  central  supervision 
was  established.  It  was  adopted,  and  accejpted,  not 
without  much  reluctance,  but  was  admitted,  from 
experience,  to  be  an  unavoidable  necessity  if  the 
local  government  requirements  of  modei-n  communi- 
ties were  to  be  adequately  met.  Many  question 
whether,  especially  under  the  system  of  specific 
grants,  central  control  has  not  become  too  detailed, 
to  the  detriment  possibly  of  larger  matters,  and  also 
whether,  even  apart  from  grants,  the  experience  in 
local  government  gained  during  the  last  fifty  years 
tlees  not  now  warrant  a larger  measure  of  iooal 
autonomy ; the  existence  of  so  many  small  Authorities 
i.s  undoubtedly  one  bar  to  this  development. 

129.  Central  supervision  is  chiefly  exercised  in  the 
following  ways:  — 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a general  super- 
vision, such  as  that  exercised  by  the  Minister  of 
Health  as  regards  matters  of  public  health  and  by 
the  Board  of  Education  in  matters  of  eduoation, 
though  the  functions  of  general  supervision  tend  to 
be  overshadowed  by  the  more  direct  control  through 
loans  or  grants. 

130.  (2)  An  important  part  of  supervision  is  the 
power  of  Central  Departments  to  make  regulations 
controlling  the  exercise  of  specified  functions  by  Local 
Authorities,  such  as  the  power  of  the  Minister  of 

• Health  to  make  regulations  relating  to  the  duties  of 
Local  Authorities  with  regard  to  infectious  diseases. 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  or  town  planning. 

Of  a somewhat  similar  nature  is  the  requirement 
as  regards  some  subjects  (for  example,  education  and 
siiialt  holdings),  that  the  Local  Authorities  must  pre- 
pare schemes,  showing  their  general  proposals,  foi' 
the  approval  of  the  Central  Department. 

131.  — (3)  One  of  the  most  important  spheres  of 
central  control  is  that  in  connection  with  loans. 
Most  loans  raised  by  Local  Authorities  require  the 
approval  eitlier  of  Parliament  or  of  the  Minister  of 
Health.  Even  when  the  work  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  other  Government  Departments,  such  as 
tile  Board  of  Education  in  regard  to  schools,  and 
the  Minister  of  Transport  in  regard  to  roads,  loans 
have  genoi'ally  to  be  sanotioned  by  the  Minister  of 
Health,  the  principal  exceptions  being  that  the 
Minister  of  1 ransport  deals  with  loans  for  tramway, 
harboiir,  and  light  railway  undertakings,  and  the 
Electiicity  Commissioners  with  loans  with  regard  to 
electricity  undertakings,  but  in  the  last-mentioned 
case  there  is  a statutory  obligation  to  consult  the 
Minister  of  Health. 

Ihere  is  a good  reason  for  the  concentration  of  the 
power  to  sanction  loans  in  one  Department,  because 
this  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  whole  financial 
position  of  la  Local  Authority  can  be  effectively 
brought  under  review. 

Before  sanctioning  a loan,  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
IMinister  of  Health  to  be  satisfied  that  the  particular 
woiks  aie  needed,  that  they  lai'e  well  and  economically 
planned  and.  suitable  for  what  is  required,  and  also 


(a  matter  which  has  become  increasingly  important 
in  recent  years,  owing  to  high  rates  and  financial 
stress)  that  the  financial  position  of  the  district 
warrants  the  raising  of  a loan  for  the  purpose. 
Account  has  to  be  taken  of  the  statutory  limits  of 
borrowing  fixed  by  Parliament  (though  these  limits 
are,  in  fact,  now  of  reduced  significance,  because  of 
the  many  exceptions  which  have  been  allowed),  and 
also  whether  there  is  some  other  public  work  of  more 
urgent  necessity  which  the  Local  Authority  should 
carry  out  before  the  particular  scheme  which  is 
proposed. 

132.  — (4)  Grants  for  specific  services  have  become 
increasingly  numerous  and  important  in  recent  years 
and  now  constitute  a most  prominent  way  of  exercis- 
ing central  control.  A statement  is  given  in 
Appendix  . XVII  of  the  grants  paid  to  Local 
Authorities  from  central  sources  towards  specific  ser- 
vices. The  first  grant  of  this  kind  was  that  paid  in 
1835  in  aid  of  the  cost  of  criminal  prosecutions; 
some  Poor  Law  grants  were  made  in  1846,  and,  in 
I860,  a grant  for  police;  the  first  grant  for  public 
health  services  was  that  towards  the  salaries  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  Inspectors  of 
Nuisances  in  1873. 

The  principal  subjects  for  which  specific  grants  are 
now  given  by  the  Central  Authority  are  education, 
J'oads,  police,  housing  and  small  holdings  (to  meet  the 
special  emergencies),  tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases, 
and  maternity  and  child  welfare. 

133.  — (5)  The  accounts  of  all  Local  Authorities  other 
than,  with  some  exceptions,  those  of  Boroughs  are 
audited  by  Government  Auditors;  the  eduoation  and 
assisted  housing  accounts  of  all  Boroughs  are,  how- 
ever, audited  in  the  same  way. 

The  function  of  the  Government  Auditor  is  to  pro- 
tect the  ratepayer  and  to  ensure  that  the  accounts 
certified  by  him  are  full,  complete  and  lawful,  and 
that  they  jiroperly  disclose  the  true  financial  position 
of  the  Local  Authority.  The  Auditor  examines  the 
system  of  accounts  and  financial  control  to  satisfy 
himself  that  they  are  such  as  to  secure  the  prevention 
and  detection  of  fraud.  The  wide  experience  gained 
by  the  Auditor  in  the  course  of  his  duties  is  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Local  Authorities  and  theii*  officers 
in  all  oases  of  difficulty. 

134.  (6)  Byelaws  made  by  Local  Authorities  require 
the  confirmation  of  the  Central  Department  or,  in 
the  case  of  byelaws  for  the  ” good  rule  and  govern- 
raejit  ” of  a County  or  Borough,  are  subject  to  the 
veto  of  the  Home  Office.  This  power,  as  indeed  most 
otheis,  is  not  simply  a check  on  Local  Authorities, 
but  places  at  their  disposal  the  wide  experience  which 
the^  Central  Departments  obtain  in  the  course  of 
their  duties. 

135.  (/)  A number  of  other  acts  can  be  done  by  a 
Local  Authority  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister. 
Alterations  of  areas  (which  are  dealt  with  in  seqiarate 
chapters  of  this  Memorandum)  are  among  the  most 
ti  oublesonie.  The  consent  of  the  Minister  has  to  be 
obtained  to  proposals  for  dealing  with  slum  areas  and 
to  town  planning  schemes. 

The  consent  of  the  Minister  is  also  requii'ed  to  a 
number  of  charges  fixed  by  the  Local  Authority  in 
respect  of  services  rendered  by  themselves  in  some 
cases,  by  private  persons  in  others;  these  include 
burial  fees,  market  toUs,  hackney  carriage  fares  and 
charges  for  the  use  of  pleasure  boats.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  also  that  Local  Authorities  can  institute 
prosecutions  under  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention 
Acte  in  respect  of  pollution  from  manufactures  and 
mines  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Health 
I he  question  arises  in  some,  at  any  rate,  of  these  oases 
whether  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  the  consent  of 
the  Minister  need  no  longer  be  required. 

136— (8)  In  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
a wide  power  is  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  Central 
Autlierity,  in  name  at  least,  by  the  requirement  that 
the  appointment,  or  the  remuneration,  and  the  dis- 
missal of  the  more  important  officials  shall  be  subject 
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to  the  approval  of  the  Central  Department.  A similar 
coui’se  is,  however,  very  sparingly  used  in  ordinary 
local  government,  and  the  only  officials  whoso 
remuneration  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Minister 
of  Health  (and  then  only  if  the  Local  Authority 
expects  to  receive  a grant)  are  those  of  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  and  of  Sanitary  Inspector  (Inspector 
of  Nuisances) ; further,  these  officials,  whore  they 
give  their  whole  time  to  public  work,  cannot  now 
be  dismissed  without  the  consent  of  the  Minister. 

The  office  of  Town  Clerk  is  not  subject  to  any 
approval  on  the  part  of  a Central  Department. 
The  salary  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  who  becomes 
also  Clerk  of  the  County  Council,  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Home  Office.  It  is  instructive  that 
the  Minister  of  Transport  has  been  authorised  by 
statute,  and  has  recently  undertaken,  to.  pay  half  the 
remuneration  of  engineers  or  surveyors  in  charge  of 
roads,  on  the  condition  that  appointments  and  dis- 
ini.s.sals  are  subject  to  his  approval. 

137.  — (9)  Another  form  of  control  which  has  been 
very  sparingly  adopted  is  that  of  power  to  nominate 
members  of  the  Local  Authority.  The  Minister  of 
Health  has  the  power  to  nominate  a propoirtion  of 
the  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board, 
which  was  primarily  a Poor  Law  Authority  but  also 
carries  out  important  public  health  duties,  and  of 
Poor  Law  School  and  Sick  Asylum  Managers.  Re- 
cently, in  1919,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  took 
power  to  appoint  not  more  than  one-tbird  of  the 
members  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  which  each 
County  Council  was  required  to  appoint,  this  power 
being  taken  no  doubt  because  of  the  very  heavy 
liability  which  the  State  was  temporarily  assuming 
in  respect  of  small  holdings.  (It  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  War  Office  have  power  to  appoint  three 
members  on  the  Aldershot  Town  Council.) 

138.  — (10)  The  Minister  of  Health  also  acts  in  many 
instances  as  an  appellate  body  from  the  decisions  of 
Local  Authorities,  persons  aggrieved  having  the  right 
to  appeal  to  the  Minister  against  the  decision  of  the 
Local  Authority.  One  of  the  most  important  of  this 
class  of  case  is  that  in  which  Local  Authorities  or 
electors  who  are  aggrieved  by  the  order  of  a County 
Council  to  alter  existing,  or  to  create  new.  Urban  Dis- 
tricts or  Rural  Districts  can  make  objections  to  the 
Minister,  who  then  has  to  consider  the  case  on  its 
merits  and,  after  a Local  Inquiry,  to  decide  it. 

Among  other  important  cases  in  which  the  Minister 
has  to  decide  appeals  may  be  mentioned  those  against 
Orders  made  by  Local  Authorities  for  the  closing 
of  houses  as  unfit  and  appeals  against  the  charges 
made  by  Local  Authorities  for  the  cost  of  making 
up  private  streets  or  in  respect  of  charges  made 
aga.inst  an  owner  in  resj)eot  of  work  carried  out 
because  the  sanitary  conveniences  are  alleged  not  to 
be  sufficient. 

In  a number  of  classes  of  cases  the  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  Local  Authority  lies  not  to  the 
Minister  but  to  the  local  Justices,  and  in  the  law 
as  it  stands  at  present  there  is  no  clear  distinction 
in  principle  between  these  two  groups  of  oases;  for 
instance,  as  regards  wmrks  carried  out  in  a private 
street  under  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875  the  appeal 
lies  to  the  Minister,  whereas  under  the  Private  Street 
IVorks  Act,  1892,  the  appeal  in  similar  matters  lies 
to  the  Justices. 

139. _(11)  The  Minister  also  has  broad  powers  to 
act  in  default  of  Local  Authorities,  a power  which, 
however,  is  more  terrible  in  form  than  in  fact,  be- 
cause of  the  essential  difficulty  of  effectively  using  it. 

Under  the  Act  of  1875,  if  a Local  Authority  fails 
to  carry  out  any  one  of  a number  of  important  duties, 
tlio  ATinister  may  make  an  Oi’der  and  may  take  steps 
to  obtain  a mandamus  against  the  Local  Authority  if 
the  Order  is  not  obeyed,  or  may  himself  appoint  a 
person  to  carry  out  the  work. 

Under  the  Housing  Acts,  there  is  a two-fold  remedy 
of  default;  the  Minister  may  authorise  the  County 
Council  to  undertake  the  work  or  he  may  do  it  hirn- 
eelf.  The  tendency  of  legislation,  where  default 


powers  are  required,  is  to  use  the  County  Council 
for  Authorities  other  than  County  Borough  Councils. 

140.  — (12)  A Local  Authority  can,  generally  speak- 
ing, promote  a Private  Bill  only  if  the  consent  of  the 
Minister  has  been  received,  but  this  consent  is  largely 
a matter  of  form,  because  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the 
Minister  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  proposal  if 
the  Town  Council  has  complied  with  all  the  necessary 
rules  as  to  procedure  and  has  obtained  the  consent 
of  a Town’s  Meeting  (or  a poll)  to  the  promotion  of 
the  Bill. 

141.  — (13)  A qualified  legislative  power  is  possessed 
by  the  Minister  in  the  making  of  Provisional  Orders, 
which  are  subject  to.  confirmation  by  Parliament, 
In  some  cases  (for  example,  the  increase  of  water 
charges)  the  Orders  are  Provisional  only  if  objection 
is  raised  to  them;  in  other  cases,  such  as  the  exten- 
sion of  Borough  boundaries,  the  Orders  are  always 
Provisional. 

Anothei-  large  class  of  Provisional  Orders  are  those 
by  which  the  powers  given  for  specific  purposes  under 
Local  Acts  are  extended  or  adapted. 

A more  detailed  statement  respecting  Provisional 
Orders  and  Private  Bills  is  given  in  Appendix 
VIII. 

142.  — (14)  Government  Departments  also  have  an- 
other important  function  with  regard  to  local  legis- 
lation. It  is  their  practice  to  present  reports  to 
Parliament  on  any  proposals  in  Private  Bills  which 
touch  the  work  of  the  Department  and  raise 
questions  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  to  the  notice 
of  Parliament.  The  decision  of  these  cases  rests, 
of  course,  entirely  with  Parliament,  and  the  func- 
tion of  the  Government  Department  is  purely 
advisory. 

143.  — (16)  Local  Authorities  are  required  to  furni.sh 
periodical  statistical  returns,  and  while  Government 
Departments  have,  as  a rule,  no  direct  duties  of 
control  in  connection  with  these  statistics,  the  returns 
which  are  published  obviously  afford  an  important 
indirect  means  of  stimulating  inquiry  and  of  facilitat- 
ing the  work  alike  of  Central  and  of  Local  Authori- 
ties. 

Not  the  least  important  part  of  the  duties  of 
the  Central  Department  is  that  of  general  guide, 
philosopher  and  friend  to  Local  Authorities.  A 
Central  Department  accumulates  a very  wide  range 
of  experience  and  information  in  the  course  of  its 
ordinary  work ; and  it  can  render  no  more  useful 
service  to  Local  Authorities  than  to  ]ilace  this  ex- 
perience freely  at  their  disposal,  preferably  in  an 
informal  manner,  especially  if  this  advice  is  backed 
uj)  by  a sound  and  easily  comprehended  body  of 
statistical  information.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasised  that  the  friendly  interchange  of  views 
between  central  and  local  officials  is  essential  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 


1410.  (Chairman):  You  tell  us  in  _ paragraph  128 
that  you  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  the  Counly 
Councils  now  but  to  deal  with  the  supervision  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  at  Whitehall.  Then  we  pa.ss  to 
paragraph  129,  which  deals  with  the  goner.al  super- 
vision exercised  by  the  Ministry  of  Health? — Yes. 

1411.  {Mr.  liidclell) : Is  that  general  supeiwision  by 

inspectors? — Partly.  Take  public  health;  wb.at 

happens  is  this:  an  exiidemic  breaks  out  in  a certain 
place;  a medical  inspector  is  sent  down  to  examine  as 
to  the  why  and  wherefore  and  to  make  suggestions  tis 
to  measures.  That  is  one  example. 

1412.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : That  is  hardly  super- 
vision?— There  is  a general  responsibility. 

1413.  There  is  not  the  same  supervision  with  the 

Ministry  of  Health  as  there  is  with  the  Board  of 
Education  by  its  resident  inspectors  making  their 
surprise  visits? — No.  You  can  draw  a distinc- 

tion within  the  Ministry  itself  between  the 
public  health  side  and  the  Poor  Law  side. 
On  the  Poor  Law  side  you  have  general 
inspectors  who  are  constantly  going  round;  there  is 
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not  tile  same  general  supervision  on  the  public  health 
.side. 

1414.  (Chairman)  : I think  you  might  say  that  the 
supervision  wa.s  in  the  hands  of  Local  Authorities; 
the  central  authority  is  mainly  advisory,  and  its 
supervision  is  ad  hoc  in  the  case  of  epidemics,  which 
you  mentioned,  or  anything  which  might  affect  the 
general  public  P — Yes,  largely. 

(Sir  W(dtcT  Nicholas):  It  is  assistance  rather  than 
supervision. 

* (Chairman) : Yes,  advice  and  assistance,  and  also  a 
certain  amount  of  general  criticism. 

1416.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Would  you  agree  to 
this  view,  that  in  the  question  of  Poor  Law  there  is 
direct,  constant,  universal  supervision  by  inspectors? 
—Yes. 

1410.  In  all  other  matters  there  is  merely  a 
general  regard  held  of  the  position  of  local  govern- 
ment, with  a power  of  sending  down  representatives 
on  occasions? — That  is  how  it  worlds  out  in  practice. 
Of  course,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  terms,  the 
inspector.s,  for  instance,  are  still  general  inspectors 
in  name,  not  expressly  for  the  Poor  Law. 

1417.  But  ns  a matter  of  fact  they  find  quite  enough 
to  do  with  the  Poor  Law? — Yes. 

1418.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : A Poor  Law  inspector 
is  nothing  like  a school  inspector;  in  fact,  I think,  in 
the  Principality  of  Wales  they  have  only  one  generai 
inspector? — We  arc  less  dictatorial! 

1419.  (Chairman):  They  are  for  the  Poor  Law 

mainly? — Yes. 

142(1.  (Sir  William  BliddUhronh) : Would  not  you 
bring  under  the  term  of  supervision  the  powers  the 
Ministry  exercise  of  inquiry  as  to  loans  for  various 
aoheme.s? — Not  quite.  I mention  that  as  one  kind  -of 
function — the  sanctioning  of  loans.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  general  sniiervision  in  a way  comes  out  of  that. 
We  inquire  into  a sewage  .scheme,  and  that  may  lead 
to  a general  criticism  of  the  local  arrangements. 

1421.  Yon  inquire  into  the  suitability  of  it  from  an 
ongineoring  point  of  view,  which  is  all  incidental  to 
the  exercise  of  your  power  of  sanctioning  loans? — Yes. 

1422.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  Supervision  means  not 
only  a constant,  regular,  universal  inspection  of  Poor 
IjUW,  and  general  advice,  but  also  the  sending  down 
of  iiisiiectors,  such  as  engineers  and  so  on,  wherever 
they  ai'o,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Department,  thought 
desii'able,  in  connection  with  the  I’aising  of  loans  or 
any  R|iecial  enterprise? — Yes,  except  that  we  have 
express  authority  to  hold  Inquiries,  for  instance,  only 
ill  so  far  ns  definitely  provided  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

1423.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  If  there  was  an  out- 
break of  emall-pox  anywhere,  and  it  assumed  rather 
alarming  proportions,  your  inspectors  would  be  down 
at  once? — Yes. 

1424.  (Chairman)  : And  if  you  had  a difficulty  in  a 
port,  plague,  or  anything  of  that  kind? — Yes. 

1426.  The  Ministry  of  Health’s  supeirvision  moans 
that  they  do  not  interfere,  broadly  speaking,  with  the 
functions  of  the  Local  Authority  in  its  own  area. 
It  is  only  when  it  begins  to  touch  outside  areas 
that  they'  would  begin  to  take  action  in  regard^  to 
those  epidemics.  In  regard  to  Local  Inquiries, 
when  a Iiocal  Authority  applies  to  the  Minister 
for  borrowing  powers  or  for  the  purposes  of  an 
pxtension  of  a sewage  scheme,  or  water,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  then  the  inspector  is  sent  down 
to  hold  an  Inquiry  in  that  case,  and  also  in  the 
case  of  town  planning.  That  is  the  point,  is  it  not? 
— Partly. 

1426.  (Mr.  Hiddell) : It  is  quite  different  in 
dogi'oo  from  the  supervi.sion  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion?— Entirely  different  in  degree. 

1427.  (Chairman) : In  regard  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  inspector  is  there  to  see  that  the 
Local  Authority  is  doing  its  job ; at  least  that  is 
how  1 take  it.  I do  not  know  whether  the  Educa- 
tion .Authority  would  agree? — It  is  subject  to  this 
qualification,  that  inevitably  where  you  have  a 
spioific  grant  in  aid  you  do  get  a tendency  towards 


an  inspection  similar  to  that  undertaken  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 

1428.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholcks) :‘  And  that  is  the 
fundamental  distinction,  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  a very  great  extent  in  some  items  of 
expenditure  are  partners  with  the  Local  Authority  ? 
— Quite. 

1429.  And  they  send  down  their  inspector  and 
they  even  enter  a school  and  go  as  far  as  to  say, 
“This  school  is  overstaffed”? — Yes. 

1430.  (Chairman) : It  is  a case  of  “ Who  pays 
the  piper  calls  the  tune  ” ? — ^Yes.  We  have  been 
inclined  to  follow  in  the  same  way  with  regard  to 
maternity  and  child  welfare. 

1431.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : All  Government  De 
partments  want  to? — No,  we  do  not  want  to. 

1432.  All  Government  Departments  do  it  against 
their  wiill.  Then  is  maternity  and  child  welfare 
the  only  thing  in  which  you  are  an  actual  partner 
by  finding  a sum  of  money? — In  tuberculosis, 
venereal  diseases  and  mental  deficiency. 

1433.  It  is  in  certain  aspects  of  public  health 
only  that  you  become  a partner? — In  certain — I 
was  going  to  say,  minor,  but  that  might  be  criti- 
cised— ^in  certain  later  aspects  of  public  health. 

1434.  (Chairman)  : That  is  rather  of  recent  devolop- 
ment  ? — Yes. 

1436.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Really  it  is  a general 
oversight  or  supervision  in  specific  relation  to  the 
Poor  Law,  and  the  fact  that  you  have  become  part- 
ners in  later  developments  of  public  health? — Yes. 

1436.  (Chairman) : Now  we  come  to  paragraph 
130 — the  question  of  regulations.  That  comes  under 
many  general  Acts,  does  it  not? — Yes. 

1437.  That  is  a power  to  make  regulations.  Would 
you  agree  that  the  object  of  the  Acts  in  giving 
power  to  make  regulations  is  that  it  is  impossible 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  lay  down  specific  minor 
details  of  administration  and  so  forth,  and  there- 
fore it  is  necessary  to  have  regulations? — Yes. 

1438.  As  a rule  they  are  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House? — Yes,  for  40  days. 

1439.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : And  these  go  far 
beyond  the  particular  matters  in  which  you  are  a 
partner? — Naturally,  town  planning,  for  instance, 
and  infectious  diseases. 

1440.  And  whether  those  regulations  go  beyond 
the  statutory  provisions  is  a question  for  the 
Courts  ? — Yes. 

1441.  You  issue  regulations  and  we  know  they  do 
come  before  the  Courts  to  know  whether  they  are 
idtra  vires  or  not? — ^Yes. 

1442.  But  in  oases  where  you  have  issued  regula- 
tions and  they  have  been  laid  on  the  table  of  both 
Houses  for  40  days  and  sanctioned,  then  the  Courts 
come  in  as  to  their  interpretation? — They  can  come 
in  as  to  their  validity  too.  1 do  not  think  the  fact 
that  the  regulations  have  been  laid  on  the  table  of 
both  Houses  in  any  way  relieves  the  Minister  of  his 
^esponsibilitJ^ 

1443.  (Chairman)  : You  mean  they  must  be  covered 
by  the  genera]  Act? — Yes. 

' 1444.  Otherwise  the  fact  that  they  have  been  laid 
on  the  table  and  not  objected  to  by  Parliament  would 
not  make  them  valid? — Exactly. 

1445.  Because  they  are  not  an  Act  of  Parliament? — 
That  is  the  distinction  between  regulations  and  a 
Provisional  Order,  which  becomes  ' an  Act  of 
Parliament. _ 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I wanted  to  get  it  quite 
clear. 

1446.  (Chairman) : Then  paragraph  131,  in  regard 
to  loans,  we  discussed  just  now.  What  is  the 
difference  between  the  loans  apiiroved  by  Parliament 
and  those  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Health? — The 
Minister  does  not  come  in  at  all  as  regards  the 
former.  For  instance,  in  Local  Acts,  Parliament 
gives  specific  borrowing  powers  in  many  cases. 

1447.  That  is  giving  power,  but  you  say  the  loans 

require  approval.  Do  you  mean  as  to  the  terras  of 
the  — Our  sanction,  as  far  as  loans  are  con- 
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cerned,  is  an  authority  to  the  Local  Authority  to 
raise  that  money;  we  do  not  say  on  what  terms. 

1448.  You  say  “ Most  loans  raised  by  Local 
Authorities  require  the  approval  either  of  Parliament 
or  of  the  Minister  of  Health.”  Do  you  mean  that 
tlie  terms  of  the  loans  are  submitted  to  Parliament? 
—No. 

1449.  That  is  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commis- 
sioners?— Only  when  the  Local  Authorities  raise 
money  from  them. 

1460.  Who  actually  passes  the  loan? — That  is 
entirely  their  own  concern. 

1461.  Supposing  they  do  something  ultra  vires? — 
Then  it  conies  before  the  Auditor. 

1452.  The  Auditor  is  the  officer  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health? — Except  in  certain  cases. 

1463.  Is  that  the  case  with  every  Local  Authority,-’ 
— No;  certain  Local  Authorities  are  free  from  our 
audit. 

1454.  Supposing  that  those  Local  Authorities  con- 
tract a loan  ultra  vires,  what  is  the  i-emedy? — They 
have  their  own  auditors  who  are  sujiposed  to  deal 
with  the  matter,  and  any  private  citizen  can  take 
action  in  the  Courts,  in  theory. 

1456.  (Sir  William  Middlehrook)  : When  the  pro- 
posals come  before  the  Local  Legislation  Committee 
it  is  usual  for  your  Department  to  report  upon  them, 
and  in  a sense  you  advise? — Yes,  but  as  you  know, 
Sir  William,  1 have  something  to  say  about  that, 
As  a matter  of  fact  our  comments  on  loans  have  not 
gone  very  far.  We  make  some  comments,  hut  as  a 
rule  they  are  not  pressed  home  very  much. 

(Mr.  Lloyd)  : There  may  be  two  views  about  that. 

1466.  (Sir  William  Middlehrook) : It  depends  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  individual  case? — The 
necessity  of  having  more  agreement  between  the 
period  allowed  by  the  Mini,stry  and  the  periods 
allowed  by  Parliament  is  a very  important  matter. 

(Sir  William,  Middlehrook) : Yes,  it  is. 

1457.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : You  say  “ one  of  the 
most  imirortant  spheres  of  central  control  is  that  in 
connection  with  loans.”  I want  to  get  this  clear: 
su]i]3osing  the  Borough  in  which  I am  living  gets 
authority  from  Parliament  to  raise  a loan  for  .a 
specific  ]3urpose — that  not  infrecjuently  happens — an'l 
your  Department,  as  Sir  William  has  just  pointed, 
out,  may  be  represented  before  a Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee and  may  point  out  certain  things — supposing 
the  Borough  gets  the  power,  is  your  sanction  neces- 
sary to  the  carrying  out  of  that  power? — No;  as  a 
rule  that  fimshes  it.  We  are  out  of  court. 

1458.  They  raise  their  loan  without  coming  to  you  ? 
— Yes. 

1469.  (Sir  William  Middlehrook) : There  are  really 
two  forms  in  which  that  sanction  i,?  given ; sometimes 
it  is  for  a specific  amount  for  a specific  object,  the 
period  for  which  it  may  be  borrowed  being  a specific 
number  of  years? — Yes. 

1460.  There  you  have  no  control  ? — No  control  at 
all. 

1461.  The  Local  Authority  carries  it  out  as  it  thinks 
fit.  But  sometimes  it  hapiiens  that  borrowing  powers 
are  given,  and  at  the  moment  there  is  no  evidence 
or  knowledge  enough  to  specify  what  the  amount 
should  be,  and  the  powers  to  borrow  are  given  sub- 
ject to  your  sanction  as  to  the  amount  .f — Ex.actly. 

1462.  And  also  at  times  as  to  the  period? — Yes. 

1463.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : I am  very  much 
obliged  to  Sir  William.  (To  the  witness)  What  it 
comes  to  is  that  in  certain  cases  where  leave  to  borrow 
raoney  is  given  in  a private  Act  of  Parliament,  that 
excludes  your  sanction  with  regard  to  the  loan?  — 
Yes. 

1464.  But  in  other  cases  under  a private  Act  of 
Parliament,  your  sanction  is  still  necessary? — If  it  is 
expressly  so  provided. 

1465.  And  apart  from  that,  any  ordinary  borrow- 
ing not  expressly  authorised  in  a particular  Act  of 
Parliament  can  only  be  exercised  by  your  permission  ? 
— Broadly  speaking. 

1466.  That  applies  to  every  kind  of  Local  Authority 
without  exception  ? — Yes. 


1467.  And  with  regard  to  the  audit,  the  only  Local 
Authorities  which  do  not  have  a Government  audit 
are  Municipal  Boroughs? — Yes,  though  certain  of 
them  are  subject  to  audit. 

1468.  But  the  bulk  of  Municipal  Boroughs  are  not 
subject  to  Government  audit? — That  is  so. 

1469.  And  in  that  case  anything  which  does  not 
require  your  permission  for  a loan  is  entirely  within 
their  own  ambit,  subject  to  their  own  auditors? — 
Yes. 

1470.  And  a conceivably  objecting  ratepayer? — Yes. 

1471.  Then  you  say  “ Even  wdien  the  work  is  under 
the  supervision  of  other  Government  Departments, 
.stich  ns  the  Board  of  Education  in  regard  to  school.;, 
and  the  Ministry  of  Transport  in  regard  to  road.;, 
loans  have  generally  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Minister 
of  Health  ” ?— Yes. 

1472.  Are  there  any  exceptions? — Yes;  I mention 
them  in  paragraph  131, 

1473.  Is  there  any'  machinery'  by  which  the  Depart- 
ments concerned  consult  or  act  together?  When  a 
Local  Authority  asks  for  a loan  for  some  puiposc 
within  the  ambit  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  there  is 
no  question,  as  it  is  dealing  with  one  Department 
and  one  Department  only;  but  if  it  asks  something 
for  education  or  transport,  two  Departments  have 
to  be  considered,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  y'our  Dejiart- 
ment  not  only  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  object, 

I'uppoeing  it  arises ? — May'  I intei-rupt?  Take 

erlucation.  We  'would  not  consider  the  merits. 

1474.  That  -n'ould  be  for  the  other  people? — Yes. 

1475.  You  have  to  consider  the  financial  stability 
and  propriety? — Exactly. 

1476.  Is  there  any  Joint  Committee  or  any'  joint 
official  of  those  Government  Departments  which  con- 
trol loans? — No.  There  is  no  .loiut  Committee,  nor 
i.s  one  needed.  We  should  not  think  of  refusing  a 
loan  which  w'as  recommended  by'  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion or  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  w'ithout  consulting 
fully'  with  them. 

1477.  Your  province  is  different.  They  may  say 
that  it  is  an  admirable  object  and  cannot  bo  done 
without  a loan,  and  you  may  say  “ But  these  ponple 
are  too  poor  to  stand  it  ” ? — Yes,  and  then  it  is  a 
matter  for  discussion.  We  have  exactly  the  same 
question  arising  within  our  ow-n  Department  as  bo- 
tw'een  different  sections. 

1478.  But  you  are  controlling  all  tho.se  sections?— 
True.  But,  for  instance,  the  medical  people  will 
press  for  something,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
administrative  people  say'  it  may  be  veiyy  admirable, 
but  the  place  cannot  afford  it. 

1479.  (Chairman)  : I think  we  must  accept  the 
principle  of  joint  Cabinet  responsibility? — You  may 
take  it  there  is  the  very  closest  consultation. 

1480.  Now'  we  come  to  paragraph  132.  This  is  the 
question  of  grants  for  specific  services,  which  you 
.say  have  become  increasingly  numerous  and  impor- 
tant ? — Yes. 

1481.  In  Appendix  XVII.  you  give  a list  of  the 
Exchequer  Grants  paid  to  Local  Authorities  in 
i'e.spect  of  the  year  1919-20? — Yes. 

1482.  It  begins  with  education,  police,  highways, 
and  iniblic  health? — Yes. 

1483.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : You  leave  out  there 
the  Poor  Law'.  What  happens  about  that? — 1 mention 
later  about  the  closer  control  in  matters  of  Poor  Law. 

1484.  I'hei'e  are  grants  for  the  Poor  Law'? — Yes, 
but  not  direct;  they  come  through  the  Local  Taxa- 
tion Account,  and  in  most  cases  do  not  vary  W'ith 
the  proportion  to  expenditure,  as,  for  instance,  those 
for  maternity  and  child  welfare. 

1485.  Are  the  others  all  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
penditure, more  or  less? — ^Yes. 

1486.  You  say  “ If  you  spend  so  much  we  will  give 
you  so  much  ”? — Yes. 

1487.  That  is  an  inducement  to  expenditure? — Well, 
it  has  been  so  stated,  hut  in  other  quarters  it  is 
stated  in  other  ways. 

1488.  (Chairman)  : Then  paragraph  133  is  the 

question  of  audit.  We  have  discussed  that  question? 
— Yes. 
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1489.  (Mr.  Biddell)  : Why  are  not  the  accounts  of 
Boi’oughs  subject  to  Government  audit? — That  is  an 
hi,storicaI  matter.  It  has  always  been  a matter  of 
rather  sharp  controversy,  as  Mr.  Pritchard  knows 
full  well.  The  Boroughs  have  had  their  own  audit, 
ft  is  rather  a queer  system.  Two  auditors  are  elected 
by  the  ratepayers,  and  one  chosen  by  the  Mayor. 

1490.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  Ministry  there 
is  the  same  need  to  audit  both,  I suppose? — The 
general  view  of  the  Ministry  is  that  on  the  whole 
probably  there  is  an  advantage  in  a Government 
audit  as  against  the  other  kind  of  audit. 

1491.  (Sir  William  Bliddlehrook)  : It  is  an  increas- 
ing practice  for  Boroughs  to  appoint  a professional 
auditor  in  addition  to  the  other  .P — That  practice  is 
growing.  I doubt  whether  it  prevails  in  a very  large 
number.  There  is  a Local  Bill  of  this  year,  for  in- 
■stauce,  in  which  the  provision  is  included.  Certain 
<|uestions  arise  with  regard  to  that,  as  you  know. 
It  is  not  considered  altogether  a satisfactory  sub- 
stitute. 

1492.  (Chairman) : Education  and  housing  accounts 
are  all  audited  .P — ^Yes. 

1493.  In  County  Boroughs  is  the  same  principle 
applied? — For  these  purposes  they  are  Town  Councils. 

1494.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : Before  1902  there  were 
.School  Boards,  which  were  subject  to  the  audit  of  the 
Government  Auditor  ? — Yes. 

1495.  And  when  the  function  was  transferred  to 
the  Town  Councils  that  same  procedure  w.as  retained? 
— Quite. 

1490.  In  the  case  of  housing  the  reason  is  that 
under  the  recent  scheme  the  State  bears  the  whole 
of  the  cost  beyond  the  produce  of  a penny  rate  ? — 
Yes. 

1497.  And  consequently  the  State  desires  to  make 
a very  complete  investigation  ? — Yes. 

1498.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : I understand  that  in 
all  Municipal  Boroughs  there  is  a Government 
Auditor  for  educational  expenditure,  and  for  expen- 
diture on  housing  under  the  last  Act? — ^Yes. 

1499.  And  for  nothing  else.? — And  for  nothing  else. 
1 think  34  Boroughs  altogether  are  now  subject  to 
the  Government  audit. 

1500.  Can  you  give  a list  of  them? — Yes.* 

1501.  There  was  a time  when  there  were  certain 
auditors  who  audited  County  accounts  and  other 
auditors  who  audited  Poor  Law  accounts? — Yes. 

1502.  'I'hey  are  now  all  united? — Yes.  The  audit 

sy.stcm  generally  has  been  entirely  overhauled,  and, 
for  the  consolation  of  Municipal  Boroughs,  I think 
1 ran  say  that  it  is  very  much  better. 

1503.  Does  it  come  to  this,  that  the  same  staff, 
according  to  their  position  on  the  staff,  now  audit  all 
kinds  of  local  expenditure? — Yes.  The  staff  now  is 
graded. 

1504.  If  a man  has  been  at  it  for  some  years  he  will 
have  audited  every  kind  of  local  expenditure? — Yes, 
if  ho  h.as  got  far  enough  up. 

1505.  You  do  not  segregate  the  audits  so  that  one 
does  one  set  and  another  does  another,  as  you  used 
to  do? — No. 

(Mr.  Pritchard)  : I do  not  know  whether  this  is 
a ((uestion  which  we  are  going  into  at  some  period 
or  other  of  our  investigation,  but  if  so  I should  very 
much  prefer  that  it  should  be  done  when  Sir  Lewis 
Beard  has  returned,  because  it  is  a subject  in  which 
he  takes  a considerable  amount  of  interest. 

(Chairman)  : I think  wo  are  only  being  told  what 
is  in  oxistonco.  AVe  are  not  discussing  the  merits. 


* Goinity  Iloro}ighs. — Barnsley,  Bournemouth,  East 
Ham,  Hastings,  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Plymouth, 
.Southampton,  Southend-oimSea,  and  Warring- 
ton. 

Other  Boroughs.  — Aberystwyth,  Chelmsford, 
Cheltenham,  Christchurch,  Dover,  Gravesend, 
llcmel  Hompsted,  Ilkeston,  Lancaster,  Llanelly, 
Maidstone,  Blargate,  Monmouth,  Neath,  Neiv- 
bury,  Newcastle-under-I;yme,  Pontefract,  Poole, 
Ramsgate,  Reigate,  Shrewsbury,  Swindon, 
Totucs,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  AVeymouth  and 
Melcombo  Regis. — I.G.G. 


(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I had  no  intention  of  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  any  changes;  I simply  wanted 
to  get  out  the  fact  whether  there  was  a change 
now  with  regard  to  certain  auditors  doing  certain 
things,  or  whether  the  same  auditor  audited  all. 

1506.  (Chairman)  : It  is  purely  a question  of  fact. 
(To  the.  Witness)  : Then  we  come  to  paragraph  134, 
with  regard  to  the  byelaws.  You  have  told  us  about 
that,  I think? — Yes. 

1507.  There  are  two  confirming  authorities  for  bye- 
laws, the  Home  Office  and  the  Ministry  of  Health? 
—Yes. 

1508.  And  the  Ministry  of  Transport? — ^They  have 
certain  powers. 

1-509.  They  will  tell  us  about  their  powers.  I think 
the  Acts  often  include  model  byelaws  which  can  be 
adopted? — We  prepare  model  byelaws. 

1510.  Are  they  in  the  schedule? — I know  of  no  cases 
where  they  are  in  a schedule. 

1611.  You  say  byelaws  are  made  by  different  Depart- 
ments. Are  they  really  drafted  in  the  Department? 
— Each  Local  Authority  drafts  its  byelaws. 

1612.  But  there  are  model  byelaws? — Yes. 

1613.  Is  that  simply  a matter  of  convenience? — 
Yes. 

1514.  (Sir  William  Middlehrook) : They  are  really 
for  precedents? — ^Yes. 

1516.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : The  Central  Deiiart- 
ment  means  your  Department? — It  may  be  the  Home 
Office,  or,  in  a few  cases,  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 

1516.  (Chairman)  : And  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture?— I think  they  come  in  to  some  small  extent. 

1517.  We  shall  hear  from  them  when  they  come. 
Then  with  regard  to  the  alteration  of  areas,  in  para- 
graph 135,  that  is  a very  large  matter,  and  we  will 
deal  with  that  later.  The  dealing  with  slum  areas 
is  assisted  by  a Government  grant,  is  it  not? — The 
powers  are  quite  independent  of  the  Government 
grant.  They  have  to  prepare  a scheme,  but  that 
scheme  is  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Ministry. 

1518.  Is  that  the  Addison  Act? — It  is  the  Act  of 
1890  and  earlier  Acts,  but  the  1890  Act  is  the  sub- 
stantial one. 

1519.  Then  you  say  that  the  services,  the  charges 

for  which  the  consent  of  the  Minister  is  I’equired, 
include  burial  fees,  market  tolls,  hackney  carriage 
fares,  and  charges  for  the  use  of  pleasure  boats.  I 
suppose  that  is  with  a view  of  getting  a uniform 
charge  throughout  the  country? — No.  The  private 

citizen  is  concerned,  and  it  is  a question  of  seeing 
that  the  Local  Authority  acts  fairly  by  the  private 
person — for  taxi-cab  fares,  for  instance. 

1520.  As  the  Local  Authority  is  elected  by  the 
private  person,  why  is  it  necessary  to  have  a central 
body? — They  are  elected  by  the  whole  body. 

1521.  No  they  are  not;  they  are  elected  by  the  local 
electors  ? — They  are  elected  by  the  whole  body  of 
electors,  but  they  have  power  to  fix  the  fares,  for 
instance,  for  taxi-cabs.  Therefore  they  have  control 
over  the  owners  of  taxi-cabs. 

1522.  The  Minister  has  control  over  them.  Why 
should  it  be  necessary  for  those  purely  local  services — 
I do  not  include  burial  fees,  because  there  is  a neces- 
sity to  Ireep  them  uniform — but  with  regard  to  cab- 
fares  in  a city,  why  should  they  be  under  central 
control? — I am  myself  trying  to  get  rid  of  that,  but 
the  theory  behind  the  thing  is  this,  that  it  is  not 
right  that  a Local  Authority  should  have  power,  with- 
out any  provision  for  appeal,  to  determine  the 
conditions  under  which,  for  instance,  a particular 
class  of  persons  shall  exercise  a certain  occupation, 
such  as  driving  a cab. 

1523.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Can  you  tell  us  histori- 
cally about  it  ? That  was  one  of  the  things  which  the 
Alunicipal  Boroughs  in  the  middle  ages  cared  most 
about,  making  provisions  foi'  all  sorts  of  things  within 
their  walls? — Yes. 

1524.  AA’hen  did  the  Ceiitral  Government  obtain  the 
power  to  veto  this  sort  of  tiling?  Market  tolls  are 
very  old? — Yes;  they  are  vei'y  old. 

1525.  And  then  hackney  carriage  fares,  and  the 
charge  for  the  use  of  pleasure  boats? — That  is  the 
Public  Health  Act. 
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15^.  Does  this  apply  throughout  the  whole 
country  P — Yes,  in  the  absence  of  any  special  Local 
Act  provisions.  It  only  applies,  for  conveyances,  to 
hackney  carriages,  that  is,  vehicles  which  ply  for 
hire. 

1527.  (Chairman) : Every  village  has  a taxi-cab 
now,  has  it  not? — Yes. 

1628.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : They  are  getting 
almost  as  common  as  churches,  and  moi'e  common 
than  schools? — They  do  not  ply  for  hire.  They  do 
not  gO'  up  and  down  the  village  street  plying  for  hire. 

1529.  They  have  the  name  on  the  house  with  a 
notice  that  they  have  a '^xi-cab  for  hire? — That  is 
not  plying  for  hire  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

1530.  Similarly,  with  regard  to  pleasure  boats,  who 
licences  them  in  the  Rural  Districts? — ^I  think  those 
powers  are  simply  urban  powers. 

1531.  And  hackney  carriage  fares? — That  is  in  the 
Act  of  1876. 

1532.  That  only  applies  in  Urban  Districts? — Yes. 

1533.  And  pleasure  boats  only  applies  in  Urban  Dis- 
tricts ? — Yes . 

1634.  Burial  fees  apply  to  all  Authorities  of 
every  kind? — Yes.  There  are  certain  fees  which  are 
subject  to  the  Home  Office  and  others  which  are 
subject  to  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

1536.  And  similarly  with  regard  to  prosecutions 
under  the  Rivers  Pollution  Act.  That  has  reference 
to  manufactures? — Parliament  were  not  prepared  to 
trust  the  County  Councils  in  the  coercion  of  manu- 
factm-ers. 

1636.  (Chairman) : Then  you  tell  us  in  paragraph 
136  about  the  Poor  Law.  You  say  there  is  a certain 
charge  for  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  borne  by 
the  Central  Authority? — Yes.  There  is  a general 
feeling  that  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  should 
be  put  in  rather  a special  position  in  order  that  he 
may  be  independent  of  local  interests. 

1637.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Is  it  strictly  accurate  to 
say  “ and  then  only  if  the  Local  Authority  expects 
to  receive  a grant  ” ? — I think  it  is,  the  grant  being 
from  the  local  Exchequer  Contribution  Account.  1 
have  a full  note  about  that  here. 

1538.  (Sir  William  Middldbrook) : Where  the  Local 
Authority  chooses  to  pay  its  Medical  Officer  the 
whole  of  his  salary,  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  it? 
— That  is  SO,  except  now  in  certain  oases  he  cannot 
be  dismissed. 

1539.  But  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
appointment  ? — No. 

1540.  Where  you  contribute  usually  half  the  salary, 
then  you  have  the  supervision? — Yes. 

1641.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  ■.  But  even  where  you 
pay  no  salary  you  can  prevent  his  dismissal  ? — Broadly 
speaking,  in  the  case  of  a whole-time  man. 

1542.  Even  a great  city  like  Birmingham  or 
Manchester  could  not  dismiss  their  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  without  the  leave  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health? — That  is  so,  as  regards  Birmingham. 

1543.  (Chairmam) : That  was  under  the  Act  of 
1921?— Yes. 

1544.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : I believe  that  is  so  with 
regard  to  Birmingham,  but  I am  not  sure  w'hether 
it  is  so  with  regard  to  Manchester? — It  is  so  as 
regards  Birmingham,  but  not  Manchester. 

1545.  It  is  under  the  recent  Act,  as  the  Chairman 
has  said.  Under  that  Act  the  Medical  Officer  comes 
under  your  control  to  the  extent  that  he  cannot 
be  dismissed  without  your  consent  if,  prior  to  1888, 
the  Local  Authority  were  receiving  a portion  of 
bis  salary  from  the  State.  Is  not  that  so? — I have 
not  the  Act  here,  but  here  is  the  detailed  note 
which  I have  about  it:  “ Generally  the  whole-time 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  Senior  Sanitary 
Inspectors  have  security  of  tenure,  while  part-timers 
and  the  whole-time  Sanitary  Inspectors  who  are  not 
seniors,  have  no  security  of  tenure.” 

1546.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : I think  that  ordinary 
County  Boroughs  to-day  cannot  dismiss  their  own 
Medical  Officers  of  Health? — They  can.  unless  they 
are  County  Boroughs  to  which  the  Public  Health 
{Officers!  Act,  1921,  applies. 


1547.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I accept  that  as  an 
accurate  description  of  the  practice? — It  is  an  accu- 
rate description  of  the  law,  too. 

(Chairman) : It  is  the  law  under  the  Act  of  last 
year. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : Yes,  it  is,  and  I think  it  is  sub- 
stantially as  I have  said. 

(Chairman)  : Was  there  any  exception? 

(Mr.  Pritchard)  : Yes,  the  exception  was  the  case 
of  any  Local  Authority  which,  before  1888,  when 
there  was  a provision  of  a Government  grant,  did 
not  receive  part  of  the  salary  from  the  State. 

1648.  (Chairman)  : I ought  to  know,  because  I 
was  in  charge  of  the  Bill.  It  was  not  a Government 
Bill? — I have  a note  here,  but  it  is  very  long,  and 
I do  not  want  to  read  it,  and  it  is  fuU  of  legal 
complications. 

(Chairman) : No  doubt  Mr.  Pritchard  is  quite 
right. 

1549.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : I understand  that 
what  it  means  is  that  those  who  received  a Goverji- 
ment  grant,  before  1888,  cannot  dismiss  their 
Medical  Officer  without  the  Minister’s  consent? — ^Yes, 
or  before  they  became  County  Boroughs. 

(Chairman) : I do  not  think  we  can  answer  it  for 
certain  without  having  the  Act  before  us. 

1660.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Up  to  recently  County 
Boroughs  could  dismiss  their  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  if  they  thought  right? — Yes,  generally. 

1651.  And  Counties  could  up  to  the  Act  which  was 
passed  in  1909? — Yes. 

1552.  But  now  the  Department  has  a veto? — Y&s, 
bi'oadly  speaking.  There  may  be  some  exceptions. 

1653.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : And  a veto  on  their 
salary? — When  they  pay  half. 

1564.  If  it  is  inadequate  they  can  sometimes  inter- 
fere ? — Certainly. 

1555.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : Do  you  ever  pay  half  the 
salary,  as  a matter  of  fact?  Is  not  the  position  this, 
that  either  the  County  Council  or  the  Council  of  the 
County  Borough  can,  if  they  like,  pay  half  out  of  the 
assigned  revenue  which  they  receive  under  the  Local 
Government  Act  ? — If  a District  Council  have  obtained 
the  Minister’s  approval  to  the  appointment,  then  the 
County  Council  must  pay  half  to  the  District  Council. 

1666.  But  they  do  not  get  any  more  money? — No. 

1.567.  They  get  precisely  the  same  amount  of  money, 
whether  they  use  it  for  that  purpose  or  not? — Yes, 
but  another  Authority  may  be  able  to  get  it  from  the 
County  Authority. 

1568'.  That  is  why  I said  the  County  Council  or  the 
Council  of  a County  Borough.  In  the  ca.se  of  a Non- 
County  Borough,  they  receive  half  the  salary  from 
the  County  Council? — Yes. 

16-59.  And  in  that  case  the  Medical  Officer  is  under 
your  control,  undoubtedly .P — Yes. 

1560.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : In  the  case  of  the 
Council  of  a County  Borough  refeiuing  to  the 
Ministry,  is  it  merely  a gesture  of  obeisance? — It 
enables  them  to  get  money  from  the  Local  Taxation 
Account.  They  can  make  a claim. 

1661.  But  in  practice  they  do  not  get  any  more 
from  you? — Not  from  us. 

1562.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  Nor  from  anybody  else? — 
The  Authorities  are  able  to  make  a claim  on  the 
County. 

1563.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : That  does  not  apply  to 
County  Borough  Councils  or  to  County  Councils? — No. 
The  point  is  that  it  does  not  increase  the  amount  of 
Parliamentary  money  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Authorities. 

1564.  (Chairman) : You  tell  us  that  the  Town  Clerk 
is  not  subject  to  control  from  the  Central  Depart- 
ment. Will  you  tell  us  the  reason  why  the  Clerk 
of  the  Peace — who  is  appointed,  I think,  by  the 
Standing  Joint  Committee? — Yes. 

1565.  Will  you  tell  us  why  he  should  be  also  the 
Clerk  of  the  County  Council?  Is  not  the  result  of 
that  that  the  Standing  .loint  Committee  appoints  the 
official  who  is,  in  general,  the  principal  permanent 
official  of  the  County? — That  is  the  position. 
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1666.  What  is  the  rea,son  ? — The  reason  is  that  by 
the  Act  of  1888  the  County  Council  succeeded  the 
Quarter  Sessions. 

1667.  Who  appointed  the  Clei’k  of  the  Peaoe? — 
Tlie  Quarter  SessionSj  I think;  but  I am  doubtful. 

(Chairman):  There  was  not  a Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee then. 

(Sir  Byland  AdMns) : Was  it  not  done  by  the  Lord 
liieutenant?  I liappen  to  know,  because  in 
Northamptonshire  a very  great  friend  of  mine,  who 
was  then  an  old  man,  was  Clerk  of  the  Peace  when 
the  County  Councils  were  established  in  1888,  and  he 
told  me  the  whole  story,  and  he  told  me  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  had  appointed  him. 

(Chair mam) : He  was  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  pre-County  Council  days,  and  then 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  by  the  Standing  Joint 
Committee.  Can  you  tell  us  why  the  Standing  Joint 
Committee  should  do  it? 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I can  give  evidence  on  that. 
Shall  1 ask  the  witne.ss  a question  upon  it? 

(Chairman)  : Yes. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Is  it  not  a fact  that  when  that 
Bill  was  passing  through  Parliament  there  were  two 
distinct  currents  of  opinion  in  the  Counties,  namely, 
those  who  desired  to  retain  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  Quarter  vSessinns  as  much  authority  as  was  thought 
right,  and  those  who  were  anxious  that  the  County 
Council  should  l>e  the  full  development  of  so-called 
democratic  government,  analogous  to  a.  County 
Boi'ough  Council ; and  that  a compromise  then  ensued 
by  which  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  in  future  was  to  be 
elected  by  a Committee,  half  of  them  magistrates  and 
half  of  them  County  Councillors,  and  that  the  officer 
should  remain  the  adviser  of  the  magistrates  in 
Quarter  Sessions  as  well  as  the  adviser  of  the  County 
Council? 

1.608.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  That  was  because  he 
discharged  two  duties,  one  being  the  administration 
of  justice  and  the  other  the  administration  of  County 
affairs,  and  he  was  appointed  by  a Joint  Committee? 
— The  point  is  that  all  the  duties  were  formerly 
carried  out  by  Quarter  Sessions.  And  there  is  this 
further  matter,  that  at  that  time  the  judicial  business 
hulked  at  least  as  large  as  the  administrative. 

1.669.  (Chairman)  : And  he  is  also  the  Clerk  of  the 
l/iou  teuaii  cy  ? — Possibly. 

1.670.  The  official  is  appointed  by  a Standing  Joint 
Committee,  and  he  performs  two  .separate  functions; 
one  is  that  of  legal  adviser  to  the  Justices  and  the 
oLhoi'  is  that  he  is  the  permanent  head  of  the  admin- 
istrative government  ? — Yes. 

1.671.  They  are  two  totally  different  jobs.  You 
could  not  have  two  more  different? — They  arc  quite 
different. 

1.672.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : It  is  like  Boroughs 
whore  you  have  a Town  Clerk  and  a Clerk  of  the 
Peace,  and  the  two  are  rolled  into  one  in  the  County? 
— Prom  a practical  standpoint  the  relative  import- 
ance of  the  administrative  work  and  the  judicial  work 
in  the  County  is  very  different  to-day  from  what  it 
was  in  1888. 

1573.  (Sir  W^alter  Nicholas) : It  is  reflected  in  the 
item  of  expenditure? — Yes. 

(Chairman)  : Is  he  paid  two  separate  salaries? 

1574.  (Sir  Byland.  Adkins) : No.  He  is  paid  a sal, ary 

fixed  by  the  Standing  Joint  Committee,  who  of  course 
in  effect  m.ake  a precept  upon  the  Council? Yes. 

15/6.  There  have  been  a number  of  attempts  made 
to  make! he  posts  severable? — Yes. 

1576.  And  to  give  the  County  Councils  power  to 
appoint  their  own  clerk? — Yes. 

1577.  (Chairm.an)  : Of  course,  the  County  Councils 
do  have  the  power  of  appointment  of  their  other 
officials  ? — Yes. 

1678.  The  only  person  whom  they  do  not  appoint 
is  their  principal  official? — Yes. 

lo/9.  (Sir  ll'u/fcr  Nicholas) : T am  not  certain. 
At  one  time  did  not  the  Standing  .loint  Committee 
appoint  the  County  Treasurer?—!  do  not  think  so. 

(Sir  W'alter  Nicholas):  He  need  to  attend  Quarter 
Sessions  and  pay  the  bills. 
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(Chairman) : He  might  have  doubled  the  parts 

perhaps.  Then  you  say  that  “ The  Minister  of  Trans- 
port has  been  authorise'd  by  statute,  and  has  recently 
undertaken,  to  pay  half  the  remuneration  of  engineers 
or  surveyors  in  charge  of  roads,  on  the  condition  that 
apipointments  and  dismissals  -are  subject  to  his 
approval.” 

1580.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : I think  you  will  agree  with 
me,  in  fact  I am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  implied  in 
what  you  say,  that  that  can  only  be  done  by  the 
Minister  of  Transport  by  agreement  with  the-  Local 
Authority? — Yes. 

1580a.  (Chairman):  It  is  a joint  agreement? — It  is 
an  offer  on  the  part  of  tli^  Minister  of  Transport. 

1681.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : And  it  does  not  become 
effective  unless  the  offer  is  accepted? — That  is  so. 

1582.  [Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : When  it  is  said  that 
the  County  Councils  appoint  their  own  officials,  save 
the  Clerk  of  the  Peaoe,  that  should  be,  should  it  not, 
“the  County  Councils  or  their  Statutory  Com- 
mittees”?— Yes,  I am  including  them. 

1583.  (Chairman)  : They  hold  from  the  County 

Council? — Yes. 

1584.  (Mr.  Biddell) : Do  I understand  that  these 
are  the  only  cases  in  which  these  local  appointments 
are  controlled  by  any  Government  Department — take 
the  Directors  of  Education,  for  instance? — No,  they 
are  not  expressly  controlled.  They  are  not  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

1585.  Chief  Constables? — I think  so. 

1586.  I did  not  know  whether  this  was  intended 
to  be  exhaustive? — No;  it  was  illustrative. 

1587.  (Chairman) : In  paragraph  137  yoni  say 

“ Another  form  of  control  which  has  been  very  spar- 
ingly adopted  is  that  of  power  to  nominate  members 
of  the  Local  Authority,”  and  you  cite  the  Metropoli- 
tan Asylums  Board.  Are  there  any  others? — Not  of 
note. 

1588.  Is  there  not  power  to  nominate  members  of 
an  Urban  District  Council  or  a Rural  District  Coun- 
cil, if  there  is  not  a quorum? — That  is  only  if  for 
certain  reasons  the  Rural  District  Council  cannot 
otherwise  be  formed. 

1589.  It  can  be  filled  up  by  the  Minister? — Yes. 

1590.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Where  the  number  is  re- 
duced to  two? — No,  it  must  be  five,  I think.  There 
is  no  provision  for  the'  local  election  of  a sufficient 
number,  and  then  we  Imve  to  make  up  the  difference. 

1591. ^  As  a matter  of  fact,  is  that  done? — Oh  yes, 
we  have  to  do  it;  otherwise  they  cannot  operate.  I 
had  a case  the  other  day,  even  in  Middlesex. 

1692.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : What  happened? — 

There  members  -were  not  elected,  and  we  had  to 
nominate  two  members;  it  was  a nuisance  becau.se 
certain  interests  said  that  the  other  interests  were 
automatically  over-represented,  and  we  had  to 
adjudicate. 

1593.  Is  not  there  some  provision  by  which  in  the 
absence  of  election  the  previous  member  goes  on? — 
This  is  not  the  absence  of  election ; it  is  that  there  are 
not  enough  Rural  District  Councillors  to  form  the 
Rural  District  Council.  There  are  not  enough  wards, 
the  wards  being  for  Guardians  as  well  as  for  Rural 
District  Councillors. 

1594.  It  must  have  been  so  always? — No,  since  the 
Act  of  1876. 

1595.  (Chairman) : Would  not  it  be  simpler  to 

make  iiCAV  Avards?  Ton  cannot  do  that,  because 
it  would  mean  that  the  place  would  have  an  over- 
representation of  Guardians. 

1596.  Because  of  the  double  function? — Ye,s,  they 
are  little  anomalies. 

1597.  (Sir  W^altpr  Nicholas) : The  power  of  nomina.- 
tion  by  the  Minister  is  not  a power  that  is  welcomed 
by  the  bodies? — By  no  means,  nor  by  the  Minister, 
on  the  whole. 

1598.  Is  not  there  now  a controversy  in  regard  to 
this  matter  in  the  Principality? — Not  in  regard  to 
this. 

1599.  With  regard  to  the  Minister  being  repre- 
sented upon  a body;  having  a represen tatR-e  upon  a 
public  representative  body  or  combination  of  bodies? 
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— Yon  are  probably  thinking  of  one  of  these  Boards, 
not  Local  Authorities. 

1600.  You  are  quits  right.  Take  the  administration 
of  tuberculosis? — That  is  the  one  I had  in  mind. 

1601.  I have  not  been  very  much  in  Wales  in  the 
last  two  or  three  months,  but  is  it  not  a fact  that 
the  Privy  Council  have  suggested  an  amendment 
of  the  Charter  of  the  King  Edward  VII.  Welsh  Me- 
morial Association,  to  the  effect  that  the  Minister 
should  be  represented? — That  is  not  a Local  Author- 
ity in  the  ordinary  sense.  It  is  the  administration 
of  what  is,  in  effect,  a charity. 

1602.  It  started  as  a Memorial  Fund  to  King 
Edward  VII.  ? — Quite. 

1608.  Then  it  was  thought,  when  the  National 
Insurance  Act  came  into  operation,  that  it  would  be 
well  to  utilise  this  body  and  combine  in  this  Institu- 
tion all  Welsh  Local  Authorities  that  were  charged 
with  tuberculosis  work? — Quite. 

1604.  And  it  was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 
Upon  an  amendment  of  the  Royal  Charter,  I gather 
that  the  Privy  Council  have  suggested  that  there 
sliould  be  a direct  representation  of  the  Minister? — 
There  is,  I think,  a suggestion  for  the  reduction  of 
the  representation  of  the  Minister  on  the  Governiiig 
Body. 

1605.  (Gh airman) : Except  the  Metropolitan 

Asylums  Board  and  this  necessity  of  filling  up  the 
Rural  District  Councils  the  power  does  not  exist? — 
I’ractioally  not. 

1606.  For  our  purposes,  it  is  only  the  question  of 
tlie  Rural  District  Councils? — Yes. 

1607.  On  the  question  in  regard  to  the  Ministry  of 
.'Vgi'iculture,  we  shall  hear  from  them,  but  I think, 
owing  to  the  repeal  of  the  Act,  their  duties  have 
become  less? — Yes. 

1608.  (Mr.  Pritchao'd)  : With  regard  to  the  Rural 
District  Councils,  the  position,  I understand,  is  that 
if  the  number  is  less  than  five  you  fill  it  up  by 
nomination  ? — Quite. 

1609.  There  are  very  few  cases? — Very  few. 

1610.  No  doubt  you  could  tell  us  the  number? — 
Yes,  I have  a note  of  the  number.  There  are  four 
ca.sea  altogether — Goring,  King’s  Lynn,  South  Mimme, 
and  Easton-on-tlie-Hiil. 

1611.  In  each  of  those  cases  there  are  less  than  five 
on  the  Rural  District  Council? — Yes. 

1612.  It  is  a very  small  body,  even  if  increased  to 
five? — They  ought  never  to  exist. 

(Mr.  Prif chard)  : That  is  the  answer  I wanted. 

1613.  (Sir  Pyland  Adkins) : And  the  one  I wanted 
ton.  When  you  speak  of  the  power  to  nominate 
members  of  the  Local  Authority,  the  only  case  of  a 
Local  Authority  is  these  four  fi'agments  of  Rural 
Districts  which  arose  out  of  the  Act  of  1894? — 
Exce|it,  of  course,  these  Poor  Imw  cases  which  I men- 
tioned. The  most  important  case  is  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board. 

1614.  But  that  is  not. a Local  Authority  of  the 
kind  we  are  mainly  dealing  with? — No. 

1615.  With  regard  to  the  ordinary  Local  Authority, 
it  happened  after  the  Act  of  1894  that  there  were 
four  little  fragments  left,  not  big  enough  to  run 
themselves,  and  therefore  to  meet  those  quite 
exceptional  oases  you  took  power  in  that  Act  to 
nominate,  and  you  do? — Yes,  as  a stoii-gap  and  not 
as  a measure  of  control. 

1616.  In  any  re-adjustment  these  would  all  dis- 
appear?— Yes. 

1617.  This  is  not  a permanent  function  of  your 
Department? — No. 

1618.  Apart  from  that,  when  you  pass  from  the 
normal  Local  Authority,  it  does  not  apply  to  any 
other  Local  Authority  than  these  you  have  told  us? 
—No. 

1619.  You  have  no  power  to  appoint  persons  on 
Boards  of  Guardians? — No. 

1620.  Then  in  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board,  which  is  a hybrid  body  unlike  anything  else 
in  the  country,  it  is  quite  by  itself  in  a way? — In  a 
way. 

1621.  There  you  do  appoint? — Yes. 


1622.  And  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  lately  got  an 
Act  enabling  him  to  form  Agricultural  Committees 
of  a special  hybrid  kind? — Yes. 

1623.  And  it  is  the  fact  that  the  County  Councils 
have  been  protesting  steadily  since  then  that  they 
want  this  anomaly  removed? — I do  not  think  any 
Local  Authority  likes  a Central  Department  to  inter- 
fere in  this  way. 

1624.  It  is  a question  of  having  nominated  members 
with  other  members  who  are  responsible  to  the  rate- 
payers ? — Yes. 

1625.  (Ghairman)  : We  shall  have  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  to  deal  with  that? — Yes.  It  no  doubt 
arose  because  the  Central  Government  were  under- 
taking such  a very  heavy  liability  with  regard  to 
small  holdings. 

1626.  Then  there  is  the  Aldershot  Town  Council, 
which,  like  the  district  of  Columbia  in  America,  is 
exceptional?— Yes,  that  dates  from  1857,  I think. 

1627.  Then  with  regard  to  paragraph  138,  the 
Ministry  acting  as  an  appellate  body,  there  is  an 
appeal  against  the  County  Council  creating  Ui’ban  or 
llnral  Districts? — Yes. 

1628.  Then  they  have  a local  inquiry  and  send  an 
inspector  down,  and  he  reports  and  the  Ministry 
decide  and  there  is  no  appeal  against  them? — That 
is  right. 

1629.  (Mr.  Turton)  : That  equally  applies  to  a 
request  for  alteration  of  the  boundaries  of  a parish  P 
—Yes. 

1630.  iSnpposing  you  have  07ie  parish  and  you 
desire  to  make  two  of  it,  it  is  exactly  the  same  pro- 
cedure ? — Yes. 

1631.  There  is  a requisition  signed  by  the  parish- 
ioners sent  to  the  County  Council  and  they  are 
satisfied  that  a primd  facie,  case  is  made  out.  Then 
a local  inquiry  is  held  by  the  County  Council,  and 
then  it  is  within  your  province  to  upset  the  whole 
ai'rangenionts  which  have  satisfied  the  district  and 
the  County  Council? — We  come  in  only  if  objection  is 
raised. 

1632.  I say,  on  objection  beiiig  raised,  then  yon 
hold'  another  inquiry? — Yes,  but  objection  is  7int 
raised  if  it  satisfies  evej-ybody. 

1633.  If  it  goes  through  without  any  objection, 
then  yon  take  no  action? — That  is  so. 

1634.  But  you  know  of  oases  where  after  the 
County  Council  has  ordered  an  inquii-y  and  made  an 
order,  becsiuse  you  receive  objections  yon  have  held 
a Local  Inquii-y  and  upset  the  order  of  the  County 
Council  ? — That  is  our  statutory  duty. 

1635.  That  is  local  government? — Quite. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : If  that  were  not  so  it  would 
put  the  County  Council  in  a position  of  absolute 
superiority  to  any  of  the  other  Local  Authorities  in 
the  Kingdom. 

1636.  (Mr.  Tnrton)  : Why  should  not  a County 
Council  be  the  supreme  authority  in  the  question  of 
division  of  parishes? — You  did  not  pei'snade  Parlia- 
ment, I suppose, 

1637.  (Sir  Pyland  Adkins)  : The  point  is,  is  it  not, 
there  is  an  appeal  to  you  on  the  alteration  of  areas 
within  a County  is  specifically  given  in  the  Acts  of 
1888  and  1894?— Yes. 

1638.  And  as  to  your  next  power,  about  orders 
made  by  Local  Authorities  for  the  closing  of  houses, 
charges  for  making  up  private  streets,  and  so  on, 
that  oo'ines  to  yon  by  statute? — Yes. 

1639.  The  Public  Health  Act? — Partly. 

1640.  And  others? — Yes,  housing  under  the  Hous- 
ing Acts,  of  course. 

1641.  The  appeal  to  you  is  very  analogous  to  the 
appeal  to  local  Justices  in  certain  cases? — Yes. 

1642.  Now  the  rationale  of  this  is  that  it  has  been 
thought  right  by  Parliament  that  thei’e  .should  be  no 
organic  alterations  of  area;  except  by  the  consent  of 
everybody  concerned,  without  the  Department  repi'c- 
senting  the  Government  sanctioning  it.  That  is  the 
principle  of  the  appeal,  is  it  not? — That  is  one  way 
of  putting  it. 

1643.  It  is  the  correct  way  of  putting  it.  If  those 
in  a district  locally  agree,  it  can  be  done  without 
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you,  but  if  they  do  not  agree,  your  decision  is  neces- 
sary P' — -Yes. 

1644.  They  are  not  questions  of  changing  existing 
areas ; they  are  questions  of  carrying  out  statutory 
duties,  and  if  they  are  not  carried  out  toi  the  satis- 
faction of  the  persons  interested,  those  interested 
persons  may  appeal  to  you? — Yes. 

1645.  And  you  say,  thirdly,  that  this  almost  over- 
laps certain  powers  given  to  the  Justices.  What  has 
been  the  tendency  of  legislation  since  1888,  to  make 
your  Department  the  appellate  authority  or  to  make 
the  Justices  the  appellate  authority? — I should  say 
the  principles  are  mixed,  according  to  the  mood  of  the 
moment.  Candidly,  I do  not  think  you  will  get  any 
underlying  principle  followed  with  any  consistency 
throughout. 

1046.  That  is  owing  to  the  variable  moods  of 
Parliament? — It  is  largely  a question  of  expediency. 
In  principle  it  might  have  been  said  in  certain  cases 
that  the  Ministry  is  the  ainiropriate  body  for  the 
appeal ; on  the  other  hand,  you  might  thus  get,  for 
what  may  bo  a small  thing,  a cumbrous  procedure, 
in  having  to  come  to  a Central  Department  when 
you  can  go  to  the  local  Justices. 

1647.  (Chairman):  Generally  there  is  an  appeal  to 
Quarter  Sessions,  is  there  not? — Yes. 

1648.  (Sir  Ihjlcmd  Adkins)  : Is  there  an  appeal  to 
Quarter  Sessions? — Yes,  I think  so. 

1649.  Then  really  there  is  a sort  of  dual  control 
exercised  in  an  analogous  case,  (a)  by  the  Ministry 
iind  (h)  by  the  Courts? — Not  the  same  cases,  different 
classes. 

1650.  But  very  analogous? — Yes. 

1651.  Practically,  the  same  thing  under  different 
Acts? — Yes. 

1652.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Does  not  this  arise 
now  under  this  very  last  clause.  Supposing  there 
is  a dispute  about  housing  charges,  I go  to  the  Police 
Court  to  recover,  but  the  man  who  Objects  to  my 
charges  can  object  in  the  Police  Court  or  before  the 
Ministry  ? — It  depends  on  the  class  of  case.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  principle  is  that  there  is  an  express 
provision  foi'  an  appeal  either  to  the  Justices  or 
to  the  Ministry.  That  is  the  general  rule.  I cannot 
a b the  moment  recall  any  case  wliere  there  is  an  option 
undei*  which  a mail  can  go  either  to  the  Justices  or 
ti)  the  Ministry. 

1653.  Take  Bx  parte  Bush? — You  mean  the  recent 
case;  that  was  rather  a different  question.  The 
point  there  was  whether  in  fact  there  was  any  right 
on  the  part  of  the  Ministry  to  entertain  any  appeal. 
Tho  Ministi'3',  rightly  or  wa'ongly — it  seems  to  me 
quite  rightlj'  upon  the  wording — held  that  they  had 
no  right  under  the  statute. 

1664.  Quite  sensibly,  if  I may  say  so? — Unfortu- 
nately, it  does  not  matter  whether  the  Acts  are 
sensible  or  not,  but  the  Ministry  held  that  they  had 
no  locus  at  all  there.  The  Courts  determined  that 
thej'  did  have  a locus,  and  it  was  their  business  to 
deal  with  appeals. 

1055.  Hiave  not  you  in  the  Housing  Bill  now  before 
Parliament  strengthened  your  position  with  regard  to 
that?— We  have  dealt  with  it. 

1656.  And  j'ou  have  really  made  yourselves  the 
tribunal,  so  that  the  person  objecting  to  the  cost  of 
bousing  repairs  would  have  to  appeal  to  you?  Yes. 

1657.  Whereas  I have  to  appeal  to  the  Police  Court? 
— .Apart  from  any  express  provision  you  carry  oiit 
repairs  in  default  of  the  owner  of  the  house,  and,  if 
he  refuses  to  pa^',  then  the  ordinary  Court^  pro- 
ceedings follow.  But  in  this  case  a step  is  inter- 
polated in  between,  that  is,  before  you  carry  out  any 
repairs  at  all  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Ministry. 

1658.  There  is  also  an  appeal  as  to  whether  the 
amount  charged  is  reasonable? — Yes. 

1659.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : I am  not  asking  your 
opinion,  but  on  the  question  which  affects  your  De- 
liartmcnt,  is  not  there  a reason  for  the  Department 
being  the  arbiter  where  Local  Authorities  disagree  as 
to  alterations  of  an  area  ? Is  that  not  wholly  within 
tho  sphere  of  administration? — Yes. 


1660.  But  when  the  Department  is  the  arbiter 
about  charges  for  the  cost  of  making  up  streets,  etc., 
or  for  the  closing  of  houses  as  being  unfit,  is  not  that 
much  nearer  the  judicial  sphere  than  the  other  class 
of  case? — I should  agree  it  is  nearer  the  judicial,  but 
I should  be  sorry  to  say  it  is  entirely  judicial.  Behind 
all  this  the  real  question  is  an  administrative  ques- 
tion. If  it  is  a question  of  the  making  up_  of  a 
road,  the  real  matter  at  bottom  is,  what  is  the 
standard  to  which  the  road  should  be  made  up? 
Likewise  with  regard  to  the  closing  of  houses,  what 
is  the  standard  which  the  house  should  reach? 

1661.  You  will  agree  that  it  is  not  good  administra- 
tion that  there  should  be  any  doubt  whether  a person 
should  appeal  to  your  Department  or  to  a Court  of 
Law  in  the  first  instance;  that  is  bad?  Yes,  clearly. 

1662.  Do  you  think  a line  could  be  drawn  on 
the  one  side  of  which  the  people  affected 
appealed  to  you,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
which  they  went  to  the  Justices,  and,  it  may  be, 
ultimately  to  the  High  Court  on  a case  stated?  No, 
I do  not  think  you  can  draw  any  clear  line.  It  is 
very  largely  a matter  of  expediency.  I have  at 
present  some  questions  of  this  kind  with  regard  to 
town  planning.  From  the  general  administrative 
point  of  view  we  should  be  the  appellate  authority, 
but  when  you  think  of  the  risk  of  our  beuig  flooded 
with  numbers  of  appeals  about  comparatively  small 
matters,  it  is  not  a position  one  can  well  entertain. 
Therefore  in  cases  of  this  sort  it  may  be  far  better, 
despite  the  fact  that  you  are  not  complying  with 
certain  broad  administrative  principles,  to  arrange 
that  the  Justices  shall  deal  with  the  appeals. 

1663.  Does  it  not  come  to  this,  that  matters  of  im- 
portance are  to  come  to  your  Ministry,  and  that  the 
Justices  are  to  sweep  up  the  litter? — No,  not  always. 
Take  the  Private  Street  Acts.  Some  of  the  questions 
involv<id  are  very  important. 

1664.  There  ought  to  be,  if  possible,  a dividing  line 
which  makes  it  clear  to  the  citizen  to  whom  he  has 
to  appeal,  whether  to  the  Ministry  or  to  the  Courts? 
Ho  should  not  have  the  choice  of  either? — You  will 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  a line  which  yon  can 
consistently  follow.  Whatever  principle  you  lay 
down, it  must  be  tempered  by  expediency. 

1665.  Is  the  policy  of  your  Department  to  get  more 
authority  as  an  appellate  body,  or  is  the  policy  of 
your  Department  to  foster  Courts  of  Law  or  even,  in 
some  oases.  Local  Authorities  themselves  ? — I think 
you  may  take  it — I speak  very  largely  for  myself 
liere — that  as  a rule  we  do  not  desire  to  add  to  our 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  these  matters. 

1666.  Does  the  Department  attempt  to  draw  the 
line  between  supervision,  which  is  one  thing,  and 
appellate  duties,  which  are  another? — We  do  draw 
a line,  but  the  line  is  very  thin  in  some  cases,  of 
necessity. 

1667.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : We  are  now  on  a 
subject  which  touches  Local  Authorities,  and  in 
regard  to  which  they  are  some<what  sensitive.  Could 
you  not  divide  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  Depart- 
ments— because  it  is  not  entirely  confined  to  your 
Department,  but  also  affects  others — to  acts  which 
were  purely  administrative  in  their  character,  and 
not  the  assertion  of  civil  rights  by  the  Authorities  as 
against  the  individual? — I do  not  think  you  could 
draw  that  clear  distinction.  Let  us  take  p>rivate 
street  works  : there  you  get  a question  of  what  is 
judicial  and  what  is  administrative. 

1668.  I should  have  said  the  assertion  of  a right 
by  an  Authority  as  against  an  individual  citizen,  as 
apart  from  dealing  with  the  general  body  of  citizens, 
would  be  a clear  line  of  demarcation? — Suppose  you 
get  a case  where  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  Justices 
under  the  Act  of  1892  on  the  ground  that  the  works 
are  unreasonable  and  much  too  expensive,  on  what 
side  are  you  to  put  that;  is  that  judicial  or  adminis- 
trative? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : It  deals  with  and  affects 
the  rights  of  an  individual  as  against  the  com- 
munity. Mr.  Turton  gave  the  case  of  the  County 
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Oouncil  making  an  Order  wkioh  affects  a particular 
community.  Once  I have  the  community  I do  not 
mind  your  exercising  jurisdiction,  but  once  I affect 
the  individual  and  it  resolves  itself  largely  into  the 
assertion  by  the  Authority  of  a civil  right  as  against 
that  particular  individual,  or  a civil  claim,  then  I 
do  not  think  you  are  the  proper  tribunal. 

1669.  {Chairman) : Am  I not  right  in  saying  that 
recently  in  cases  such  as  have  been  mentioned  by 
Sir  Walter  the  appeal  has  been  to  the  Justices? — 
Yes,  wo  try  to  avoid  being  encumbered  with  these 
oases. 

1670.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : I think  we  are  on 
an  important  subject  now.  The  Ministry  absolutely, 
and  I think  rightly,  took  up  the  position  that  they 
were  not  the  appellate  tribunal  under  the  Housing 
Acts;  the  Divisional  Court  said  they  were.  Instead 
of  maintaining  what  I think  ought  to  have  been 
their  proper  attitude  in  the  Housing  Bill  of  saying 
“ We  will  not  undertake  this  responsibility,”  the 
Department  have  a clause  in  the  Housing  Bill 
which  strengthens  their  position  and  which  makes 
them  an  appellate  Court  side  by  side  with  the 
Justices? — You  will  not  expect  me  to  comment  on 
the  present  Housing  Bill. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Now  we  are  coming  to 
something  which  is  not  historical,  but  which  is  an 
everyday  fact  of  local  government. 

1671.  {Chairman) : It  is  suh  judice.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  regard  to  the  Milk  Bill,  the  appeal  there 
is  entirely  to  the  Justices  and  to  Quarter  Sessions? 
— Yes.  I do  not  object  to  the  principle,  but  you 
have  to  recognise — to  go  back  to  the  instance  of 
street  works  again — ^that  by  giving  an  appeal  to 
the  Justices  you  are  in  fact,  if  the  Justices  choose 
to  exercise  their  jurisdiction,  giving  the  Justices 
an  overriding  power  of  saying  to  what  standard 
roads  in  those  particular  circumstances  shall  be 
made  up,  which  is  definitely  an  administrative 
function.  As  a matter  of  fact  I think  that  is  as 
good  a system  as  one  can  get  in  the  circumstances, 
but  you  do  get  that  question  of  principle. 

1672.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I cannot  complain 
of  the  way  Justices  have  discharged  their  functions? 
— No,  I do  not  suggest  that. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : But  I do  object  to  a man 
having  to  choose  one  of  two  remedies.  It  ought  to 
be  one  or  the  other. 

1673.  {Chairman) : Now  we  come  to  paragraph  139, 
with  regard  to  the  Ministry’s  powers  to  act  in 
default.  I think  you  say  that  they  are  really  not 
very  effective  and  that  the  procedure  by  mandamus 
does  not  lead  very  far? — That  is  so. 

1674.  You  say  there  is  the  remedy  under  the 
Housing  Acts  of  authorising  the  County  Council 
to  undertake  the  work  in  default.  I think  that  is 
another  Act,  too? — Yes. 

1675.  That  would  be  a useful  provision,  because 
you  would  have  somebody  on  the  spot  who  could  take 
it  over  ? — Quite. 

1676.  Has  that  been  exercised? — I do  not  think 
there  has  been  any  occasion  yet. 

1677.  So  that  really  this  has  never  been  done? 
—No. 

1678.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : And  in  those  oases  where 
the  County  Council  are  directed  to  undertake  tl'.e 
work  in  default  of  the  Local  Authority,  the  expen- 
diture is  defrayed  by  the  locality  and  not  by  the 
County? — Certainly,  the  defaulting  Authority  has 
to  pay,  otherwise  it  would  pay  to  default. 

1679.  {Sir  William  Middlehrook) : Is  it  compul- 
sory on  the  County  Council  to  undertake  it  when 
directed  by  the  Ministry? — Yes,  practically. 

1680.  There  is  no  option  on  their  part? — Generally, 
no. 

1681.  {Chairman)  : It  is  the  same  thing  as  a Council 
repairing  a house  which  the  landlord  will  not  do? 
— Yee. 

1682.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : As  a matter  of  fact 
have  your  Department  ever  acted  in  default  of 
any  Local  Authority? — There  have  been  oases  in 
which  we  have  had  a mandamus. 


1683.  But  after  you  have  got  your  mandamus, 
what  have  you  done?— Then  the  Local  Authority 
proceeds  to  carry  out  its  duty.  I do  not  think 
that  since  1874  the  Department  themselves"  have 
ever  appointed  a person  to  carry  out  works,  but 
there  are  cases  before  1874  where  that  was  done. 

1684.  Since  1874  it  has  never  been  done? — No, 
not  appointing  a person  directly. 

1686.  And  in  Counties  there  is  in  some  cases 
power  to  use  the  County  Council? — Yes. 

1686.  That  has  never  been  done  in  practice?--! 
do  not  know  of  a case  which  has  ari.sen. 

1687.  I'ou  have  never  known  a County  Coun- 
cil which  has  sought  this  invidious  power? — No,  I do 
not  think  they  would  be  very  anxious  to  undertake 
it. 

1688.  ( Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  Have  they  ever  in- 
voked the  power? — I cannot  say  that  they  have  done 
it  expressly. 

1689.  I think  I remember  Glamorgan  doing  it? — 
When  Medical  Officers  of  Health  try  to  teach  the 
Local  Authorities. 

1690.  It  is  a very  useful  power? — Yes.  As  a matter 
of  fact  the  measure  of  the  usefulness  of  these  powers 
is  not  the  action  which  is  taken  directly  under  them, 
but  chiefly  the  value  of  having  a big  stick. 

1691.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : One  can  quite  under- 
stand, supposing  the  circumstances  merit  it,  that  it 
would  be  far  more  easy  for  the  County  Council,  un- 
pleasant as  the  duty  might  be,  to  act  temporarily  in 
a particular  matter  for  a District  Council  than  it 
would  be  for  you  to  act? — Certainly,  and  that  is  the 
general  tendency. 

1692.  There  is  no  power  on  earth  to  make  a County 
Borough  Council  do  something  that  it  does  not  want 
to  do? — There  are  ways  and  ways. 

1693.  They  have  not  yet  been  traversed? — There  is 
no  overriding  Local  Authority  like  a County  Council. 

1694.  And  no  occasion  for  it? — No. 

1696.  {Chairman) : Can  you  obtain  a niandamuti 
against  a County  Authority.? — Yes. 

1696.  That  is  the  only  power  the  Ministry  have? — 
They  could,  of  course,  appoint  a person  to  carry  oiit 
the  duty. 

1697.  But  against  a County  Council,  there  is  power 
to  obtain  a mandamus? — I think  so,  in  housing  cases. 

1698.  You  could  appoint  a person? — Yes. 

1699.  Can  you  do  that  in  the  casj  of  a County 
Borough? — Yes,  on  default  under  the  Public  Health 
Act. 

1700.  A County  Borough  and  a County  Council  are 
on  all  fours? — In  some  respects. 

1701.  In  practice  it  does  not  work? — It  has  been 
effective  in  some  cases. 

1702.  Because  people  did  not  know  what  a man- 
damus was,  perhaps? — The  mandamus  is  simply  the 
end  of  a long  process;  it  is  the  finishing  touch. 

1703.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Then  the  nervous 
system  gives  way? — Local  opinion  is  sufficiently  stimu- 
lated. 

1704.  {Chairman) : You  say  in  paragraph  140, 
” a Local  Authority  can,  generally  speaking,  promote 
a Private  Bill  only  if  the  consent  of  the  Minister  has 
been  received,  but  this  consent  is  largely  a matter  of 
form,  because  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Minister 
to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  proposal  ”? — Yes. 

1705.  Therefore  any  Local  Authority  can  promote 
any  Private  Bill  it  likes? — Practically.  What  hap- 
pens is,  broadly  speaking,  that  the  Ministry  only  see 
that  all  the  formalities  are  properly  carried  out. 

1706.  They  can  promote  a Private  Bill  without 
being  blocked  by  the  Ministry? — The  Ministry  have 
the  power,  but  they  do  not  exercise  it. 

1707.  {Sir  William  Middlehrook) : What  is  the 
object  to  having  the  obligation  to  consent  or  the 
power  to  refuse? — The  view  which  has  been  adopted 
— it  comes  down  from  the  Local  Government  Board— ■ 
is  that  it  is  not  their  business  to  stand  between  the 
Local  Authority,  which  wants  to  promote  a Private 
Bill,  and  Parliament. 
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1708.  (OlMirman) : I siippo.se  this  right  which  is 
iiovcr  exercised  i.s  statutory  F — Yee. 

1709.  There  is  no  point  of  doing  away  with  it;  it 
would  bo  waste  of  time,  ae  it  is  never  exercised  F — 
That  is  so. 

1710.  (Mr.  Lloyd)-.  Applying  it  to  the  particular 
point  which  we  have  in  the  immediate  foreground, 
supposing  a County  Borough  promoted  a Bill  for  the 
extension  of  its  boundaries,  they  would  have  to  obtain 
your  consent  P — Yes. 

1711.  If  you  have  a similar  proposal  put  before  you 
in  t)i6  form  of  an  application  for  a Provisional  Order, 
then  conies  in  the  question  of  a Looa.l  Inquiry  and 
the  Inspector,  and  all  the  rest  of  itp — -Yes. 

1712.  If  a County  Borough  chooses  to  promote  a 
Bill,  then  instead  of  considering  whether  or  no  the 
County  Borough  shows  a primd  facie  case,  you  for 
some  reason  or  other  consent  F — Quite. 

1713.  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should? — No. 
I do  not  defend  that,  or  the  contrary,  for  the 
moment;  but  I take  it  that  the  reason  why  the  Local 
Government  Board  took  iixi  that  attitude  was  that 
they  felt  it  was  not  their  province  to  stand  between 
the  jiromoting  Authority  and  Parliament.  I quite 
agree  that  it  is  an  arguable  question  whether  in  fact 
a xiower  like  that  should  not  be  exercised,  at  least  to 
the  point  of  refusing  consent  in  cases  which,  on  the 
face  of  them,  are  wrong. 

1714.  To  my  mind  it  is  a very  important  matter. 
I am  speaking,  having  read  these  statements  which 
wo  have  had  put  before  us,  as  to  the  proposals.  Sup- 
Xiosing  it  was  thought  that  there  was  no  occasion  to 
retain  the  Provisional  Order  procedure,  and  that 
County  Boroughs  or  others  seeking  extension  should 
promote  a Bill,  now  having  read  your  evidence  here, 
of  course  it  is  quite  obvious  that  if  the  present  prac- 
tice were  followed  the  result  would  be  that  there 
would  be  no  preliminary  inquiry  at  lall,  and  the  mat- 
tei'  would  be  pitch-forked  straight  into  Parliament, 
your  Department  giving  its  formal  consent? — Quite. 

1716.  But  if  they  exercised  the  power  which  they 
have  when  a County  Borough  made  such  a proposal 
by  Bill,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  you,  under  your 
existing  authority,  from  saying  “ No,  you  show  no 
pri-md  fade  case  at  all;  wo  shall  not  consent  ”? — No, 
certainly  not. 

1716.  Supposing  the  only  procedure  open  to  a 
County  Borough  was  the  procedure  by  Bill,  it  is  in 
your  jiower  to-day  to  stop  the  whole  of  the  unneces- 
sary expense  if  no  primd  facie  case  is  shown  ? — Yes, 
but.  if  I may  point  out  this,  it  is  one  thing  to  turn 
down  an  application,  whether  with  regard  to  a Bill 
or  othenvise,  because  on  the  face  of  it  it  is  so  lacking 
in  merits  that  it  is  not  worth  giving  it  a hearing, 
and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  deal  with  it  in  any 
way  on  merits. 

1717. ^  Oh,  yes? — I suggest  that  it  would  not  be  a 
\'ory  big  advance  if  there  was  sinijily  a power,  and 
that  piower  were  exercised,  to  turn  down  applications 
on  the  ground  that  even  on  the  face  of  them  they 
wore  so  bad  ■ that  it  was  not  worth  going  on  with 
them. 

1718.  You  have  done  that  to  a good  many? — Yes, 
when  an  application  was  made  to  us. 

1719.  (Chaii-num) : Eor  a Provisional  Order? — Yes. 
But  1 suggest  that  it  would  not  very  much  check  the 
How  of  Bills  to  Parliament  to  exercise  that  kind  of 
authority. 

1720.  Surely  if  you  turned  down  applications  for 
Provisional  Orders — you  do  not  turn  down  very  many, 
because  the  principle  is  to  allow  them  to  go  to  Parlia- 
ment?— Oh,  no. 

1721.  Toil  do  turn  down  many? — Yes,  in  the 
aggregate. 

1722.  You  said  you  did  not  just  now? — We  turn 
down  applications  for  Provisional  Ordei-s,  not  Bills. 

1723.  You  do  turn  down  aiiplications  for  Pro- 
visional Ordens.  A person  wliose  Provisional  Order 
has  been  turned  down  can  proceed  by  Bill  if  he  likes? 
— Yes. 


1724.  The  next  year  ho  might  proceed  by  Bill  F — 
Yes. 

1725.  Is  the  reason  why  you  go  far  more  deoiily 
into  the  matter  in  the  case  of  Provisional  Orders, 
the  fact  that  the  Ministry  has  to  grant  them,  and 
must  have  some  justification? — The  Ministry  has  a 
very  direct  resxionsihility. 

1726.  Whereas,  in  the  case  of  a private  Bill,  it  has 
no  responsibility? — It  has  a certain  resjponsibility, 
but  nothing  like  the  same  measure. 

1727.  It  does  not  exercise  it? — No,  except  as  to 
formalities.  I have  a recollection  of  one  case  where 
we  intimated  that  there  would  be  trouble  if  tJiey 
went  on  with  an  unreasonable  BiH,  and  refused  our 
consent. 

1728.  When  a Bill  is  promoted  the  Ministry  stands 
aside,  but  in  the  ease  of  a Provisional  Order  it  goes 
into  the  matter?. — Yes. 

1729.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : The  Local  Authority  knows  that 
a Bill  can  go  either  by  one  way  or  the  other,  and  you 
think  to  yourselves : ‘ ‘ AVell,  they  have  elected  to 
go  to  Parhament,  and  now  we  are  no  longer  the 
judge  and  we  wiU  consent.  Let  them  go  to  Parlia- 
ment.” If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  elect  to  come 
to  you,  you  are  the  judge  and  you  have  to  see  it 
through? — Yes. 

1730.  But  what  I am  putting  to  you  is  this  : sup- 
posing ill  the  future  tJiore  was  no  such  alternative, 
and  all  they  had  was  the  right  to  go  to  Parliament, 
and  before  they  could  go  to  Parliament  they  have  to 
get  your  consent,  then  there  is  no  question  of  your 
adopting  the  line  which  you  did  in  the  case  where 
they  might  go  by  Provisional  Order  or  go  to  Parlia- 
ment, because  they  can  only  go  to  Parliament.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  in  that  case  your  Department 
would  say  “ We  are  merely  ornamental,  and  if  they 
want  to  go,  let  them  go?  ” ISurely  you  would  exer- 
cise some  discretion? — ^I  do  not  defend  the  attitude 
adopted,  but  I say  that  is  the  attitude  adopted. 
I do  not  think  the  fact  of  Provisional  Order  proce- 
dure being  possible  has  much  to  do  with  it.  I think 
behind  it  there  has  been  a kind  of  principle  that  it 
is  not  right  that  a Department  should  stand  between 
a big  Borough,  let  us  say,  and  Parliament,  if  that 
Borough  chooses  to  go  directly  to  Parliament. 

1731.  Not  when  the  Act  of  Parliament  says  that 
that  Borough  must  get  your  consent? — Yee. 

1732.  (Sir  William  Middlebrook) : Does  not  your 
method  of  conveying  your  consent  invariably  point 
out  that  that  consent  involves  no  opinion  with  regard 
to  merits.^ — Yes;  we  always  make  that  quite  clear. 

1/33.  And  would  not  the  effect  of  your  exercising 
the  jiower  of  refusal  of  your  consent  mean  that  you 
would  put  the  Department  in  place  of  Parliament, 
and  close  the  door  to  all  Local  Authorities  coming 
to  Parliament,  and  compel  them  to  come  to  you  as 
the  final  tribunal?  I am  assuming  that  you  exercise 
the  powers  of  consent? — A possible  course  is  the  line 
we  now  take  in  the  case  of  applications  for  Pro- 
visional Orders,  where  we  sometimes  say  “ Your 
ajipilioation  is  so  bad  on  the  face  of  it  that  we  refuse 
to  entertain  it,”  and  that  finishes  it.  But  the  mere 
fact  that  we  do  not  refuse  to  entertain  an  axqilication 
for  a Provisional  Order  does  not  commit  us  as  to  the 
merits.  We  do  not  go  fully  into  them  until  an 
Inquiry  has  been  held. 

1734.  (Ohairma-n.) : If  you  adopted  the  same  prin- 
ciple for  Private  Bills  as  for  Provisional  Orders,  you 
would  be  blocking  the  only  avenue  to  Parliament 
IV Inch  is  open  to  Local  Authorities.  You  would  be 
in^  eli'ect  abolishing  the  Private  Bill  system  and  sub- 
stituting the  xiresent  Provisional  Order  system.  You 
would  stox>  a Bill  going  in  the  same  waj’  as  you  now 
stop  a Provisional  Order?— Yes,  it  would  be  the  same. 

1735.  (Sir  Willia^n  Middlebrook)  : It  would  depend 
on  the  judgment  of  the  Department  entirely,  and 
therefore  it  would  make  the  Department  xiractically 
the  final  tribunal  in  all  cases  where  it  thought  the 
Bill  was  bad  -primd  facie? — ^T’es. 

1736.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  Is  there  an  instance 
of  the  Department  having  refused  an  application  for 
a Provisional  Order,  and  then  the  Local  Authority 
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1ms  proceeded  with  a Bill? — There  have  been  exten- 
sion cases  where  proposals  have  been  turned  down, 
ujid  then  the  Local  Authority  has  gone  to  Parlia- 
ment, after  a discreet  interval. 

1737.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) ; I understand  you  to 
say  that  under  the  existing  law  a Local  Authority  can 
promote  a Private  Bill  only  if  the  consent  of  the 
Ministry  has  been  received? — Yes. 

1738.  Up  to  now,  that  consent  has  not  been  inter- 
preted as  involving  any  opinion  on  their  part,  but  has 
been  merely  a formal  stage  with  regard  to  xn’opor 
notices,  and  things  of  that  .sort? — Yes. 

1739.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  were  to  do  that 
which  Sir  William  points  out  would  be  to  close  the 
door,  at  any  rate  on  that  occasion,  and  the  only  door 
through  which  people  could  get  to  the  House,  you 
would  only  then  be  carrying  out,  wisely  or  unwisely, 
the  actual  statutory  authority  which  is  now  vested  in 
you  ? — Yes. 

1740.  When  you  say  “ a Local  Authority  can, 
generally  speaking,  promote  a Private  Bill  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  Ministry,”  why  do  you  put  in  the 
qualifying  words? — There  have  been  cases, — for  in- 
stance, a Rural  District  Council  strictly  has  no 
authority  to  promote  a Bill,  but  there  are  cases  where 
they  have  in  fact  promoted  a Bill,  relying  on  a clause 
ill  the  Bill  itself. 

1741.  Does  this  iiower  to  promote  Bills  only  with 
your  consent  also  attach  to  County  Councils? — Yes. 

1742.  It  did  not  at  first,  I think.? — I think  it  always 
has. 

1743.  All  the  County  Borough  Councils  and  County 
Councils  and  other  Borough  Councils,  and  Urban  Dis- 
trict Councils,  are  all  alike  in  this  particular,  that 
they  can  promote  Bills? — Quite. 

1744.  In  the  case  of  Boroughs,  they  have  to  observe 
the  iirovisions  of  the  Borough  Funds  Act? — Yes. 

1746.  In  the  case  of  a County  Council  that  is  un- 
necessary?— It  is  the  Act  of  1903.  You  do  not  have  to 
have  a town’s  meeting  and  so  on. 

1746.  They  are  all  exactly  in  the  same  position,  the 
only  exceptions  being  a Rural  District  Council  and  a 
Parish  Council.  A Rural  District  Council  cannot  do 
it  unless  it  gets  in  the  Bill  and  trusts  to  luck  for  an 
indemnity? — Yes. 

1747.  A Parish  Council  never  dreams  of  it,  in  its 
wildest  moments  ? — I have  never  heard  of  any,  but  it 
is  possible. 

1748.  Your  power  is  identical  in  all  oases,  that  is 
to  say,  your  consent  is  necessary? — Yes. 

1749.  And  it  entirely  rests  on  the  policy  of  your  suc- 
cessive Ministers  and  the  Dejiartment  whether  that 
consent  is  normally  concerned  only  with  procedure  or 
whether  it  is  actual,  as  Mr.  Honoratus  Lloyd  has  put 
to  you  ? — Yes,  except  that  any  change  of  policy 
w'ould  be  likely  to  raise  questions  in  the  House. 

(Sir  Hyiand  Adkins) : Well,  everything  raises  ques- 
tions in  the  House,  even  football  matches  ! 

1760.  (Chairman) : Supiiosing  you  were  to  turn 
down  a Private  Bill,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
local  Member  introducing  it  himself? — That  would 
be  a Private  Member’s  Bill. 

1751.  You  cannot  stop  any  Member  of  Parliament 
introducing  any  Bill  he  likes,  can  you  ? — I think  there 
are  certain  rules  under  which  some  Bills  are  Private 
Bills. 

1752.  Supposing  you  turn  down  a Bill  for  the  ex- 
tension of  Guildford,  say,  I could  immediately  intro- 
duce a Bill? 

(Sir  William  Middlehrook) : It  ceases  to  be  a Pri- 
vate Bill  and  it  becomes  a Private  Member’s  Bill. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : You  could  not  introduce  a Pri- 
vate Member’s  Bill  for  the  same  object. 

1763.  (Chairman) : The  first  Bill  would  never  have 
come  near  Parliament.  It  would  have  gone  to  Mr. 
Gibbon,  who  would  say  “This  is  ridiculous;  I am 
going  to  turn  it  down,”  and  then  it  would  die.  Then 
it  would  come  to  me,  who  would  introduce  it? — do 
not  think  so.  I should  like  to  look  that  up. 

1754.  How  could  you  stop  it.? — By  the  rules  of  the 
House. 


1755.  But  if  that  Bill  has  never  come  near  the 
House? — 1 am  sorry.  If  it  has  never  materialised 
into  a Bill  at  all,  you  mean? 

1756.  Yes,  because  you  had  turned  it  down]’ — 1 
follow  you. 

1767.  I think  I am  right? — Yes. 

(Chairman)  : You  cannot  prevent  it.  The  Ministry 
cannot  interfere  with  the  rights  of  a Member  of 
Parliament  to  introduce  any  Bill,  however  foolish  it 
may  be. 

(Mr-  Pritchard) : No,  but  a Member  of  Parliament 
cannot  introduce  a Bill  which  is  a Local  or  Private 
Bill.  He  must  comply  with  the  Standing  Orders.  If 
it  is  a Bill  for  the  Corporation  of  Manchester,  it 
must  be  introduced  as  a Private  Bill,  and  it  must 
comply  with  all  the  Standing  Orders. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Supposing  Manchester  or 
Guildford  or  anywhere  else  goes  to  the  Ministry  of 
Health  and  says  “ Please  may  we  bring  in  a Bill  to 
do  so  and  so  ?”  the  Ministry  of  Health  says  “No, 
we  do  not  agree,”  then,  not  Manchester  or  Guildford, 
but  people  interested  in  Manchester  or  Guildford, 
might  bring  in  that  Bill  in  one  or  two  ways — they 
might  bring  it  in  as  a Private  Member’s  Bill,  or  they 
might  iiay  the  fees  and  go  through  all  the  procedure 
of  a Private  Bill. 

(Mr.  Pritchard)  : . That  is  not  so.  They  could  not 
bring  it  in  as  a Private  Member’s  Bill ; it  is  a Public 
Bill.  You  cannot  introduce  into  Parliament  a Public 
Bill  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  same  object  as 
you  effect  by  a Local  Bill.  You  must  comply  with 
the  Standing  Orders. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : What  about  the  second  alter- 
native ? 

(Mr.  Pritchard)  : Of  course,  anybody  could  do  that. 
The  Corporation  of  Manchester  or  Guildford  could 
themselves  do  it,  running  the  risk  of  being  made  to 
pay  the  costs. 

1768.  (Chairman)  : The  Ministry  of  Health  has  no 
legal  Parliamentary  veto ; it  merely  has  a financial 
veto? — It  is  rather  more  than  that.  A Borough  has 
no  authority  to  spend  money  in  the  promotion  of  a 
Bill  unless  these  formalities  are  complied  with.  If 
it  is  whitewashed  afterwards  by  an  Act,  well  and 
good. 

1769.  Mr.  Pritchard  said  that  the  Corporation  of 
Manchester,  Mr.  X and  Mr.  Y,  if  they  chose  to  stand 
the  shot,  could  promote  a Bill  and  pay  the  fees? — 
Strictly  speaking,  not.  They  may,  but  strictly  they 
have  not  authority  to  pay  one  penny. 

(Chairman)  : They  have  authority  to  do  what  they 
like  with  their  own  money. 

1760.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : Supxioeing  someone 

said:  “It  is  abominable  the  way  the  Ministry  of 
Health  has  stopped  this  Bill.  Here  is  £l0,000  out  of 
my  last  year’s  profits  to  help  you  to  bring  it  in.”  You 
could  not  stop  that,  could  you? — No. 

1761.  (Chairman)  : The  sole  power  is  to  surcharge 

the  Local  Authority? — Take  Manchester  — the 
Ministry  of  Health  have  no  power  of  surcharge  over 
Manchester  at  all.  The  point  is  that  Manchester  as 
a Corporation,  as  distinct  from  individuals 

1762.  I am  not  talking  of  it  as  a Corporation,  but 
as  individuals? — As  individuals  they  have  the  power. 

1763.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : Unless  they  have  your 
consent  they  have  not  complied  with  the  conditions 
precedent  which  will  enable  them  to  charge  the 
rates.? — That  is  so. 

1764.  (Chairman)  : But  if  they  had  a millionaire 
behind  them  they  could  do  it.?. — Yes. 

1765.  (Sir  William  Middlehrook)  : What  is  that 
consent  limited  to?  Does  it  mean  your  consent  to 
the  merits  of  the  particular  proposals  embodied  in 
the  Bill,  or  does  it  mean  simply  your  consent  to  the 
wisdom  of  promoting  the  Bill.?_It  is  a consent  en- 
abling them  to  charge  the  expenses  on  the  rates. 

1766.  It  does  not  go  to  the  merits  of  the  Bill?. — No. 

1767.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : That  is  as  your  Depart- 
ment now  exercises  its  authority,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  your  Department  saying  “ We  are  not 
going  to  permit  the  ratepayers  of  X City  to  spend 
their  money  on  this,  because  we  think  it  a thoroughly 
bad  proposal.”  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  your 
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Department  adoiiting  that  policy  if  they  thought  it 
right.? — I think  not. 

1768.  But  supposing  they  had  adopted  it,  the  same 
proposals  could  come  before  Parliament  at  the 
instance  of  private  individuals,  if  they  choose  to  go 
through  the  procedure  and  deposit  plans  and 
guarantee  the  cost? — I think  so. 

1769.  (Hr.  Turton) : Have  not  you  had  an  example 
in  the  last  twelve  months,  where  a wealthy 
inhabitant  offered  to  defray  the  whole  of  the 
expenses? — I have  not  heard  of  that,  but  I have  heard 
of  cases  where  some  one  has  offered  to  guarantee 
the  costs. 

1770.  You  have  cases  of  guarantee,  and  you  fre- 
quently ask  for  it? — ^We  do  not  ask  for  it. 

1771.  [Mr.  JAoyd)  : May  I make  a final  effort  to 
put  my  point  quite  clearly,  because  it  is  one  which 
must  arise,  and  I should  like  to  get  a definite  reply — 
it  arises  on  the  question  of  the  huge  cost  of  these 
fights.  Supposing  the  Provisional  Order  procedure 
were  abolished,  would  you  as  a Ministry  lose  any 
power  which  you  have  to-day? — ^Certainly. 

1772.  What  power? — We  would  have  no  power  then 
of  deciding  on  the  merits. 

1773.  I meant  with  regard  to  a Bill.  Of  course 
if  Provisional  Orders  were  abolished  all  your  powers 
in  relation  to  Provisional  Orders  would  go  with  them, 
but  would  your  powers  in  relation  to  the  promotion 
of  a Bill  be  in  any  way  affected? — I think  not. 

1774.  (Chairman)  : You  agree  then  that  the  control 
that  the  Ministry  of  Health  can  exercise  with  regard 
to  a Bill  is  that  it  can  say  the  ratepayers’  money 
must  not  be  utilised  for  it.? — Yes. 

1776.  It  is  only  financial  control? — Yes,  in  effect. 

1776.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : But  it  is  very  important? — 
As  exercised  now,  it  is  not. 

1777.  The  Ohairman’s  question  put  it  that  it  was 
only  financial,  but  the  financial  question  in  regard 
to  the  promotion  of  a Bill  in  Parliament  is  an 
important  one? — Very  important. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : We  have  always  been  accustomed 

so  to  regard  it. 

177'8.  (Chairman) : You  cannot  prevent  a Bill  being 
brought  to  Parliament  if  the  money  is  there  behind 
it? — No,  we  have  not  the  power,  but  as  a matter  of 
fact  if  wo  stop  a Local  Authority  we  do  in  fact, 
broadly  speaking,  stop  the  promotion  of  such  Bills. 

1779.  My  point  is  that  you  cannot  stop  the  thing 
getting  to  Parliament  by  administrative  act? — No. 

1760.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : What  is  the  Act  which 
gives  you  this  mysterious  power  ? — It  is  the  Borough 
Funds  Act. 

1781.  Have  you  ever  under  the  Borough  Funds  Act 
done  ajiything  more  than  issue  your  consent  for 
the  Authority  to  promote  the  Bill? — No,  except  in  one 
instance.  It  is  simply  to  see  that  the  formalities  are 
carried  out. 

1782.  You  ask  for  a statutory  declaration  that  all 
the  machinery  laid  down  by  the  Act  has  been  complied 
with,  and  upon  proof  of  that  your  consent  is  given? 
—Yes. 

1783.  But  ivhen  you  come  to  the  merits  of  a Bill, 
your  Department  have  caused  mo  some  anxiety,  and 
1 daresay  tliej'  have  caused  Mr.  Honoratus  Lloyd 
anxiety  too.  You  do  issue  a report  to  the  Committee? 
—Yes. 

1784.  And  that  is  where  you  examine  the  merits  of 
a.  Bill?— Yes. 

1785.  (Chairman) : You  cannot  prevent  a case  com- 
ing to  Parliament  by  administrative  net? — No. 

1786.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : But  you  can  say  what 
you  thinlv  about  it  even  if  they  do  not  use  the  Provi- 
sional Order  method  at  all? — We  can  report. 

1787.  (ilLr.  Lloyd) : And  of  course  you  can  report, 
whether  there  is  any  Provisional  Order  procedure  or 
not? — Yos.  There  is  a lot  more  hanging  on  that,  of 
course.  The  report  is  not  in  any  way  equivalent  to  the 
Provisional  Order  procedure.  That  comes  up  later, 
and  I do  not  wish  to  elaborate  it  now. 

1788.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : The  Borough  Funds 
Act,  which  gave  you  the  pow'er  originally  in  regard 


to  Boroughs,  was  incorporated  in  the  Act  of  1888?- — 
Yes,  section  16,  and  further  by  the  Act  o-f  1903. 

1789.  (Chairman)-.  In  paragraph  141  you  say:  “ A 
qualified  legislative  power  is  possessed  by  the  Minister 
ill  the  making  of  Provisional  Orders,  which  are  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  Parliament.  In  some  cases 
(for  example,  the  increase  of  water  charges)  the 
Orders  are  Provisional  only  if  objection  is  raised  to 
them ; in  other  oases,  such  as  the  extension  of 
Borough  boundaries,  the  Orders  are  always  Provi- 
sional.” In  the  first  case  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  not 
necessary,  and  in  the  second  case  it  is  necessary  P — It 
is  only  if  objection  is  raised  that  in  the  first  case  the 
Orders  are  Provisional. 

1790.  And  if  objection  is  not  raised.? — Then  the 
mere  Order  becomes  effective. 

1791.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : After  an  interval.? — 

Yes,  to  give  opportunity  for  objections.  There  is  a 
pi'ovision  in  the  Public  Health  Act  under  which  the 
Ministry  can  by  Provisional  Order  do  some  things  in 
extension  of  the  powders  given  by  Local  Acts.  An 
important  use  made  of  that  is  in  giving  additional 
borrowing  powers.  Certain  borrow'ing  powers  have 
been  given  in  a Local  Act,  and  for  some  reason  or 
other 

1792.  (Sir  William  Middlehrook)  : In  addition  to  the 
specific  power,  a general  power  is  given  to  borrow  for 
all  purposes,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment?— This  is  rather  different.  This  is  an  express 
provision  under  which,  if  a Local  Authority  has  been 
given  a general  power  by  a local  Act,  the  Ministry 
are  empowered  to  extend  those  powers  by  a Provi- 
sional Order.  It  is  section  303  of  the  Public  Health 
Act. 

1793.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : That  is  a provision  in 
regard  to  which  the  Ministry  take  a very  wide  view  ? 
—Yes. 

1794.  It  is  made  use  of  constantly? — Yes. 

1796.  For  all  sorts  of  purposes.? — Yes. 

1796.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh)  : Is  this  increase  of 
water  charges  dealt  with  by  the  Ministry  of  Health 
or  by  the  Board  of  Trade? — It  is  dealt  with  by  us. 

1797.  It  has  been  transferred  from  the  Board  of 

Trade? — Partly.  We  have  always  had  the  power 

\vith  regard  to  Local  Authorities,  and  we  now  have  it 
as  regards  companies. 

1798.  (Svr  Byland  Adkins)  : What  is  the  procedure 
— that  the  Borough  asks  to  have  more  borroiwing 
powers,  or  something  of  that  kind? — Yes. 

1799.  Do  you  issue  the  Order  without  any  Local 
Inquiry.? — No;  we  always  have  a Local  Inquiry. 

1800.  And  then  you  issue  the  Order,  and  it  becomes 
effective  if  there  is  no  objection? — ^All  Ordei’s  extend- 
ing Local  Act  powers  are  Provisional  and  have  to  be 
confirmed  by  Parliament. 

1801.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  promoters,  it  is  an  extremely  simple  thing,  and 
inexpensive? — Yes.  If  we  are  not  satisfied  in  any  of 
these  oases  we  may  clear  away  difficulties  by  informal 
conference,  with  the  result  that,  though  an  Inquiry 
has  to  be  held,  it  may  very  largely  be  a matter'  of 
form. 

(Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  paragraph  142,  the 
question  of  the  practice  of  Government  Depai'tments 
to  present  reports  to  Parliament  on  any  proposals  in 
Priv.ate  Bills  which  touch  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  raise  questions  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring 
to  the  notice  of  Parliament.  I do  not  know  whether 
we  should  take  that  up  now,  or  whether  the  Commis- 
sion ivould  like  to  examine  the  Lord  Chairman  or  the 
Speaker’s  Counsel  on  this  point,  because  it  is  a 
matter  of  procedure? 

1802.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : I was  going  to  ask  one 
question  on  this.  (To  the  Witness) : In  the  case  of 
an  ordinary  Private  Bill  which  has  not  gone  through 
the  Provisional  Order  process,  your  Department 
makes  a report  on  it? — Yes. 

1803.  Does  it  send  one  of  its  representatives  to  the 
Committee  in  charge  of  that  report,  so  to  speak? — 
Our  representatives  are  not  always  in  attendance. 
They  attend  if  they  think  that  something  is  likely  to 
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crop  up  in  which  perhaps  it  may  be  desirable  that 
they  should  intervene. 

1804.  Is  it  the  custom  of  the  Committees  of  either 
House  to  confer  with  them  in  camera,?- — It  is  not  now. 
Objection  was  raised  to  that  procedure,  and  it  was 
abolished.  Sir  William  can  speak  to  that. 

1805.  {8ir  William  Middlehrook) : In  the  House  of 
Commons  the  practice  had  rather  grown  up  inadver- 
tently that  the  representatives  of  the  Departments 
stayed  in  the  room  when  the  Committee  was  deliberat- 
ing, not  to  deliberate  with  them,  but  to  be  at  their 
service  in  any  enquiry  which  they  wanted  to  make. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  a suggestion  came  from  the 
promoters  of  some  Bill  that  that  had  the  appearance 
of  a possibility  of  unfairness,  and  it  was  discon- 
tinued. (To  the  Witness) : I suppose  it  still  is  dis- 
continued?— Yes. 

1806.  {Sir  Rylund  Adkins) : Is  the  report  of  your 
Department  made  so  public  in  Private  Bill  Com- 
mittees that  it  is  subject  to  cross-examination  or 
examination  by  the  interested  parties? — Our  repre- 
sentative does  not  go  into  the  witness  box. 

1807.  The  report  is  printed  and  circulated? — Yes, 
to  all  parties. 

1808.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : You  may  have  mis- 
understood Sir  Hyland’s  question? — I thought  what 
he  meant  was  that  our  representatives  were  subject 
to  cross-examination.  The  report  is  a public  report, 
and  is  issued  to  all  the  parties  concerned. 

1809.  (Sir  Ryland  Adkins) : But  if  your  represen- 
tative goes  to  the  Committee,  he  is  not  subject  to 
examination  by  anybody  except  the  Committee  them- 
selves?— That  is  so. 

(Mr.  Turton) : The  Chairman  asks  him  if  he  has 
anything  to  say. 

1810.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Frequently  the  report 
is  put  to  a witness  either  for  the  promoters  or  for  the 
opponents  ? — ^Yes ; and  there  have  been  cases  where 
representatives  of  the  Ministry  have  given  evidence. 

1811.  (Chairman) : Sometimes  the  representative  of 
the  Ministry  does  give  evidence  as  if  he  were  a wiG 
ness,  and  he  will  answer  any  question.  In  other 
cases  he  does  not  feel  inclined  to  be  communicative. 
There  is  no  power  of  cross-examination? — That  is  so. 

1812.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : There  are  two  kinds 
of  reports.  There  is  the  report  which  is  printed  and 
circulated  when  a Private  Bill  is  being  dealt  with? — 
Yes. 

1813.  That  is  the  one  which  comes  from  your 

Department.  Then  in  these  extensions  there  are  the 
reports  of  the  Inspectors .P — Yes.  That  is  rather  a 

different  thing.  First  of  all  there  are  reports  on 
Private  Bills,  made,  of  course,  to  the  House.  They  are 
public.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Provisional  Order 
cases  the  Inspector  makes  a report,  which  is  to  the 
Minister,  and  that  is  not  published. 

1814.  A Parliamentary  Committee  has  been  known 
to  send  for  the  inspector  and  examine  him?' — There 
have  been  cases. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : There  have  been  many  cases. 

1816.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Do  they  examine  him 
in  private  or  in  public? — Invariably  in  public. 

1816.  I can  remember  the  Cardiff  Extension  case? 
—Yes. 

1817.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : I have  known  Committees  give 
permission  to  cross-examine  the  Insxiector? — Only 
with  the  Inspector’s  leave,  I think. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : I was  not  conscious  of  asking  the 
Inspector’s  leave. 

(Sir  Ryland  Adkins) ; One  cannot  imagine  an 
Inspector  refusing  Mr.  Honoratus  Lloyd  ! 

1818.  (Chairman) : Now  what  about  statistical 

returns,  referred  to  in  paragraph  143? — That  is  part 
of  general  local  government.  They  are  not  directly 
means  of  control,  but  they  are  one  of  the  pivots  of 
good  administration. 

1819.  I do  not  quite  follow  what  you  say  with 
regard  to  it.  You  speak  of  control.  You  say  that 
Government  Departments  have  as  a rule  no  direct 


duties  of  control,  in  connection  with  the  statistical 
returns  of  Local  Authorities.  But  how  can  they  con- 
trol the  statistics  of  other  people?  What  do  you 
mean  by  control? — I do  not  mean  control  in  relation 
to  the  statistics,  but  control  in  relation  to  the  work 
to  which  the  statistics  refer. 

(Chairman)  : We  might  pass  now,  I think,  to 

Section  VIII,  “ Supervision  and  Control  of  otlier 
Local  Authorities  by  County  Councils.” 


VIII. — Supervision  and  Control  of  other  Local 
Authorities  by  County  Councils. 

144.  Among  the  controversial  subjects  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  local  government  is  the 
extent  to  which  County  Councils  should  possess  powers 
over  other  Local  Authorities. 

The  powers  of  supervision  and  control  at  present 
exercised  by  County  Councils  may  roughly  be  placed 
in  four  classes  : — 

A.  Consent  of  County  Council  required  to  pro- 

posed action; 

B.  Power  of  County  Council  to  act  on  default  of, 

or  to  supersede.  Local  Authority; 

C.  Concurrent  powers  with  other  Local  Authori- 

ties; 

D.  General  supervision. 

A detailed  statement  is  given  in  Appendix  XVIIl 
of  the  powers  of  County  Councils  under  each  of  these 
heads. 

145.  Class  A. — An  important  power  possessed  by  the 
County  Council  is  that  for  the  creation  of  new  Urban 
Districts  (but  not  Boroughs)  or  Rural  Districts 
or  Parishes  or  the  alteration  of  existing  ones. 
If  they  refuse  to  make  an  Order  for  any 
purpose  of  this  kind,  their  decision  is  final.  If 
they  make  an  Order,  this  is  subject  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Health ; but  there  is  no  power 
to  alter  the  effective  decision  of  the  County  Council 
unless  objection  is  raised  by  a Local  Authority  which 
is  affected  or  by  not  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  electors. 
If  there  is  such  an  objection,  the  Minister  decides  the 
case  on  its  merits,  after  an  Inquiry. 

146.  County  Councils  also  determine,  without  any 
right  of  appeal,  applications  for  the  division  of 
Urban  Districts  into  wards,  and  the  alteration  of  the 
number  of  members  of  Urban  District  Councils. 

147.  A Parish  Council,  before  it  can  raise  a loan, 
must  obtain  the  consent,  not  only  of  the  Parish 
Meeting  and  of  the  Minister,  but  also  of  the  County 
Council  (protective  armour  of  triple  caution  1)  and 
some  County  Councils  investigate  applications  closely 
before  giving  their  consent. 

148.  Class  B. — The  County  Council  may  take  execu- 
tive action  on  the  default  of  a Rural  District  Council 
in  the  following  oases,  if  complaint  is  made  by  the 
Parish  Council — provision  and  maintenance  of  sewers; 
provision  of  a water  supply;  enforcement  of  other 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875;  and  the 
maintenance  of  highways. 

149.  The  County  Council  may  undertake  the  provi- 
sion of  allotments,  if  the  Urban  District  Council  or 
the  Parish  Council  is  in  default;  and  may  transfer  to 
themselves  the  powers  of  a Rural  District  Council  in 
respect  of  rights  of  way,  if  the  latter  fails  in  its  duty. 

There  are  many  instances  in  which  County  Councils 
have  exercised  these  powers  in  respect  of  the  repair 
of  highways  and  of  rights  of  way. 

150.  If  a Non-County  Borough  or  District  Council 
fails  to  carry  out  its  housing  duties,  the  Minister  of 
Health  may  transfer  the  powers  to  the  County  Council 
(in  the  case  of  a Rural  District  Council,  the  County 
Council  may  themselves  take  on  the  duties,  without 
any  further  authority). 

The  Milk  and  Dairies  (Amendment)  Act,  1922,  con- 
tains a similar  provision  as  regards  the  Minister’* 
power  to  transfer  duties  under  that  Act.  The  Minis- 
ter of  Health  may  also  authorise  the  County  Council 
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to  prepare  a town  planning  scheme  on  the  default  of 
a Rural  District  Council,  or  of  an  Urban  Authority 
with  a population  below  20,000  persons. 

151.  Glasses  G and  IJ.  There  are  a number  of 
iirstanoes  in  which  the  County  Council  possess  con- 
current powers  with  other  Local  Authorities — the 
right  to  undertake  prosecutions  for  the  pollution  of 
rivers;  administration  of  Epidemic  Diseases  Regula- 
tions (subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of 
Health) ; maternity  and  child  welfare  work. 

152.  General  supervision  (Class  D)  is  largely 
exercised  through  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of 
the  County.  The  express  duty  is  laid  upon  the 
latter  of  keeping  himself  informed  of  the  sanitary 
conditions  in  the  several  urban  and  rural  areas  in 
the  Admini,strative  County,  including  those  of  Non- 
County  Boroughs,  and  the  Local  Authorities  of  those 
areas  are  under  an  obligation  to  keep  the  County 
Council  and  the  County  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
informed  of  local  sanitary  conditions. 

153.  The  sanitai-y  officials  of  some  Counties 
systematically  investigate  the  conditions  in  the  dis- 
ti'icts  of  these  Local  Authorities,  and  in  some  cases 
much  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  backward 
Councils  to  remedy  sanitary  defects.  The  County 
Councils  always  have  the  right  to  bring  to  the  notice 
of  the  Minister  any  failure  on  the  part  of  a Local 
Authority  within  the  County  to  carry  out  its  public 
health  duties. 

154.  As  already  stated,  the  County  Councils  have 
also  to  inform  themselves  of  the  demand  for  alloL 
ments  (including  allotment  gardens)  within  the 
Administrative  County;  and,  if  any  Local  Authority 
falls  short  of  its  duty,  the  County  Council  can 
provide  the  necessary  allotments. 

155.  County  Councils  have  wider  powers  of  control 
over  Rural  than  over  Urban  District  Councils,  and 
sUll  more  over  Parish  Councils. 


(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : This  is  a matter  which  in 
essence  arises  after  we  have  done  the  first  part  of 
our  roforeuce.  It  is  a question  of  County  Councils 
inter  sc.  Some  of  it  is  statement  of  fact,  and  we 
might  go  through  that  now,  but  I think  it  would  be 
a pity  if  we  went  into  anything  controversial  on 
that  subject  at  this  stage. 

(Gkairinan)  : Wo  only  want  t.o  get  the  statements 
of  fact  right  through,  I think. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : On  this  and  on  the  question 
ol’  devolution  of  central  powers,  which  begins  with 
paragraph  156,  there  are  five  paragraphs  of  argument. 

1820.  (Chairman) : I think  we  might  pass  them 
over,  and  deal  with  the  questions  of  fact,  because 
until  wo  know  the  facts  it  is  useless  for  persons  like 
myself  to  deal  with  questions  of  controversy.  In 
liaragraph  144  you  say  ; “ The  powers  of  supervision 
and  control  at  present  exercised  by  County  Councils 
may  roughly  be  placed  in  four  classes  : — A.  Consent  of 
County  Council  required  to  proposed  action ; B. 
Power  of  County  Council  to  act  on  default  of,  or 
to  su|)orsedo,  I;Ocal  Authority;  C.  Concurrent  iiowers 
with  other  I/ocal  Authorities;  D.  General  Super- 
vision ”? — Yes. 

1821.  As  regards  class  A,  you  say  that  the  consent 
of  the  County  Council  is  required  to  the  proposed 
action? — Take  the  first  case  here.  It  is  really  more 
than  consent,  because  they  are  the  effective  authority 
in  the  first  instance. 

1822.  Then  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Ministry  P — 
Yes. 

1823.  The  procedure  is  this:  the  County  Council 
acts,  and  if  the  other  party  is  dissatisfied,  there  is 
an  opiiortunity  of  appeal  to  the  Ministry? — Yes. 

1824.  But  primd  facie  it  is  the  business  of  the 
County  Council? — Yes;  although  wo  have  concurrent 
power.s  in  that  matter  we  never  exercise  them.  We 
have  power  on  our  own  initiative  to  deal  with  those 
matters. 


1825.  I think  that  that  should  be  stated  somewhere  ? 
— Yes ; 1 have  stated  it  in  paragraph  193. 

1826.  (Mr.  rritchard) : Although  the  County 

Council  may  reject  an  application  there  would  be 
theoretically  an  appeal  to  you  in  that  way  by  asking 
you  to  exercise  your  concurrent  jurisdiction? — Yes, 
but  we  have  never  exercised  it. 

1827.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : Incidentally,  it  would 
be  asking  for  trouble  ? — Yes. 

1828.  (Mr.  Turton)  : But  you  have  had  cases  where 
you  have  been  applied  to  to  put  pressure  on  the 
County  Council? — Yes. 

1829.  (Chairman) : On  the  question  of  the  division 
of  wards,  that  is  entirely  for  the  County  Council,  and 
there  is  no  appeal? — That  is  so. 

1830.  With  regard  to  the  loans  raised  by  a Parish 
Council,  the  Parish  Council  has  to  get  the  Parish 
Meeting’s  sanction.  That  is  the  same  thing  as  a poll, 
I suppose? — It  is  supposed  to  be. 

1831.  And  it  has  to  have  the  blessing  of  the  County 
Council.^ — Yes. 

1832.  With  regard  to  the  power  of  a County  Coun- 
cil to  act  on  the  default  of  a Rural  District  Council, 
we  have  discussed  that? — Their  powers  are  rather 
wider  than  we  had  reason  to  indicate  before. 

1833.  Have  you  an  Appendix  giving  the  Acts? — 
Yes ; it  is  in  Appendix  XVIII. 

1834.  I think  that  answers  the  whole  question? — 
Yes.  It  is  fully  set  out  there. 

1835.  Then  you  say  in  paragraph  149  : “ The 

County  Council  may  undertake  the  provision  of  allot- 
ments, if  the  Urban  District  Council  or  the  Parish 
Council  is  in  default.”  It  is  only  in  the  case  of 
allotments  ? — Yes. 

1836.  (Mr.  Turton)  : Do  you  have  many  cases  on 
highways?  I thought  the  ordinary  practice  was  in 
the  case  of  default  that  there  should  be  an  indict- 
ment to  Quarter  Sessions  for  non-repair  of  highways  ? 
— We  do  not  hear  of  that. 

1837.  You  say  there  are  many  instances  in  which 
County  Councils  have  exercised  these  powers  in 
respect  of  the  repair  of  highways  and  rights  of  way  ? 
— Yes.  I think  there  are  instances  where  the  County 
Council  have  acted  in  default. 

1838.  Many  instances? — Yes. 

1839.  I thought  we  always  recommended  the 
indictment? — We  get  copies  of  the  orders  which  arc 
made. 

1840.  (Chairman) : With  regard  to  housing,  it  is 
the  same  thing,  and  with  regard  to  milk  and  dairies 
it  is  the  same  thing — the  powers  may  be  transferred 
to  the  County  Council? — Yes. 

1841.  Then  in  paragraph  151  you  say  that  there 

are  a number  of  instances  in  which  the  County  Coun- 
cil possess  concurrent  powers  with  other  Local 
Authorities,  which  means  that  either  one  or  the  other 
can  take  the  matter  up.  Who  has  the  governing 
decision  if  the  County  Council  say  “ I wish  to  do 
this  ” ? — Take  maternity  and  child  welfare — what 
determines  it  there  is  the  grant.  If  the  Ministry  say 
they  are  prepared  to  make  a grant  to  the  County 
Council  and  not  to  any  of  the  other  Authorities,  or 
vice  versa, 

1842.  What  about  undertaking  prosecutions  for 
polluting  rivers? — They  can  do  it,  except  in  certain 
cases.  For  instance,  if  they  want  to  prosecute  a 
manufacturer,  they  have  to  get  our  consent,  but  in 
other  cases  they  can  act  on  their  own  initiative. 

1843.  Who  decides  which  shall  do  it? — Either  can 
make  an  application  to  the  Ministry  in  that  case,  and 
the  Ministry  can  give  their  consent  to  either  under- 
taking the  prosecution. 

(Sir  Hyland  .idkins) : I think  the  prosecution  for 
the  pollution  of  rivers  is  naturally  put  on  the  County 
Council,  because  a smaller  Authority  might  get  itself 
disliked. 

1844.  (Chainnan):  Supposing  both  people  wanted 
to  act,  who  decides? — In  the  ordinary  case  there  is 
nobody  to  decide. 

1845.  I do  not  suppose  there  is  competition? — No. 
The  small  Authorities  do  not  take  action. 
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1846.  And  the  Comity  Council  is  tho  more  obvious 
body  to  do  it.? — Yes. 

1847.  Why  should  there  be  concurrent  jurisdictiou  ? 
— The  ordinary  Local  Authority  has  it  as  the  Sani- 
tary Authority. 

1848.  {Sir  Hyland  AdJcins) : The  pollution  of  rivers 
comes  under  the  ordinary  Sanitary  Acts,  and  this 
comes  under  special  Acts  with  regard  to  river  pollu- 
tion which  contemplate  the  County  Council  being  the 
Authority  ? — Yes. 

(Chairman)-.  Then  we  get  class  D,  “General 
supervision.” 

1849.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : ) This  is  a little 
analogous  to  your  authority  having  accounts  sent  to 
you  ? — Yes. 

1860.  (Chairman) : How  are  the  relations  of  the 
Comity  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  District 
Medical  Officer  regulated.? — There  is  the  Act  of  1909, 
and  then  there  is  an  Order  setting  out  the  duties  of 
the  Medical  Officer. 

1851.  The  County  Medical  Officer  cannot  give 
orders  to  the  District  Aledical  Officer? — No. 

1852.  He  has  no  responsibility? — Not  directly — or 
rather,  he  has  no  executive  authority. 

1853.  He  has  no  executive  responsibility? — That  is 
so. 

1864.  He  is  the  advising  authority? — Yes.  He  can 
take  action  to  call  attention  to  matters. 

1866.  His  functions  are  co-ordinating  and  advising, 
but  not  executive? — Yes. 

1866.  That  is  the  distinction  between  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  of  the  County  and  the  District  Medi- 
cal Officer? — Yes,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  duties 
coming  within  the  sphere  of  the  District  Medicid 
Officer. 

1857.  A County  Borough  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
has  the  same  functions  as  the  District  Medical  Officer 
and  the  County  Medical  Officer? — Yes. 

1858.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Technically,  the  County 
Council  is  not  a Sanitary  Authority,  but  that  is  a 
technical  term  applying  to  particular  Acts? — Yes. 

1869.  It  has  some  sanitary  work  to  do,  and  not 
other  sanitary  work? — Yes;  tuberculosis,  maternity 
and  child  welfare,  for  instance. 

1860.  (Chairman)  : There  he  is  executive? — A'es. 

1861.  He  is  advisory  in  all  cases  throughout  the 
County  and  executive  in  some;  the  District  Medical 
Officer  is  only  executive  in  his  own  area? — Yes. 

1862.  He  does  not  act  with  regard  to  tuberculosis? 
Not  generally. 

(Chairman)  : I think  you  have  dealt  with  the  sub- 
secpient  par.agi-aphs.  Now  we  come  to  the  devolution 
of  central  powers,  paragraph  155. 


Devolution  of  Central  Dowers. 

156.  I'l  le  Local  Government  Bill  of  1888,  as 
originally  introduced,  provided  for  the  transfer  to  the 
new  County  Councils  of  a number  of  functions 
exercised  by  Central  Departments.  During  the 
progress  of  the  Bill,  there  was  substituted  for  this 
proposal  a power  to  transfer  duties  by  Provisional 
Order. 

A Provisional  Order  was  accordingly  made  in  1889. 
It  was  strongly  opposed,  especially  by  the  Non- 
County  Boroughs ; and  the  proposal  was  dropped. 

157.  In  1897  the  devolution  of  powers  was  again 
fully  considered  by  a Departmental  Committee,  with 
Sir  John  Hibbert,  Chairman  of  the  Lancashire  County 
Council,  as  Chairman.  Non-County  Borough  Councils 
and  Urban  District  Councils  opposed.  The 
Committee  stated  that  “ the  hostility  of  the  Non- 
County  Boroughs  and  of  the  majority  of  the  Urban 
Councils  to  the  transfer  of  any  further  powers  to 
the  County  Councils  and  their  preference  for  the 
control  of  the  Central  Authority  were  declared  by  the 
witnesses  examined  on  behalf  of  the  above  Authorities 
to  be  stronger  even  than  they  were  in  1889.” 


158.  In  1903  power  was  taken  to  devolve  duties  on 
individual  County  Councils  or  County  Borough 
Councils ; but  no  application  to  this  effect  appears  to 
have  been  made. 

159.  A full  account  of  this  interesting  piece  of 
history  is  contained  in  Appendix  XIX. 

160.  Much  may  be  said  in  theory  for  the  devolution 
of  powers  from  Central  Departments  to  County 
Councils.  The  latter  are  nearer  and,  in  some  ways, 
more  in  touch  with  local  conditions.  Wider  powers 
would  enable  them  to  exercise  more  control,  and  to 
compel  a higher  standard  of  administration  by  back- 
ward Authorities.  They  are  in  a better  position  to 
act  in  default  of  any  of  these  Authorities. 

161.  There  are,  however,  many  considerations  uii 
the  other  side.  England  and  Wales  constitute,  after 
all,  but  a comparatively  small  country.  A Central 
Department  can  exercise  elfective  supervision  with  a 
relatively  small  , stall,  if  they  confine  themselves  to 
really  important  matters.  Some  contend  that  County 
Councils,  with  their  large  measure  of  rural  interests, 
are  not  well  suited  for  the  control  of  Urban 
Authorities.  The  Central  Department  also,  con- 
centrating, as  it  should,  tho  experience  of  the  whole 
country,  acquires  more  experience  than  any  one 
County  Council,  and  is  better  able  to  help  the  various 
Authorities. 

162.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  functions  of  super- 
vision require  a specially  qualified  staff  of  experts 
beyond  what  could  be  afforded  by  most  Counties. 
Division  of  similar  functions  and.i'esponsibility  is  to 
be  deprecated;  thus,  in  dealing  with  applications  for 
loans,  it  is  not  enough  simply  to  make  certain  that 
the  proposed  expenditure  is  good  and  within  the 
competence  of  the  Local  Authority;  it  is  necessary 
also  to  be  assured  that  the  expenditure  can  be 
afforded,  having  regard  to  the  general  financial 
position  of  the  district,  and  that  there  are  no  other 
works,  of  more  urgent  need,  which  should  be  carried 
out  in  preference  to  those  proposed;  and  this  general 
oversight  can  be  effectively  rendered  only  if  the  duty 
is  concentrated  in  one  Department. 

There  is  great  gain  also  from  the  simplification  of 
local  government  units ; unnecessary  wheels  are  no 
more  useful  in  local  administration  than  in  machines. 

163.  There  is  a further  consideration  which,  at 
bottom,  may  be  more  important  than  any  of  the 
others.  The  measure  of  responsibility  is  largely  tho 
measure  of  good  government;  and  the  question  may 
well  be  asked  whether  the  need  is,  not  for  more  con- 
trol, whether  by  County  Councils  or  Central 
Departments,  but  rather  for  such  an  organisation 
of  local  government  as  will  render  possible  a more 
liberal  breadth  of  power  and  discretion  to  the 
Authorities  on  whom  the  primary  burden  of  ad- 
ministration fails,  and  whether  this  is  not  the  only 
way  in  which  the  development  of  local  public  spirit 
which  is  so  much  needed,  can  be  effectively  secured. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : This  is  a narrative  of  wliai 
occurred  in  1888,  and  there  is  a marshalling  of  argu- 
ments iJro  and  con  with  regard  to  the  latter  Acts. 

1863.  (Chairman)  -.  "We  might  just  run  through  tin- 
facts  of  this.  (To  the  Witness) : The  Provisionai 
Order  was  dropped,  you  say  P— When  the  Act  of  1888 
was  introduced  there  was  a provision  under  which 
certain  powers  exercised  by  the  Central  Departments 
were  transferred  to  the  County  Councils.  That  wa.s 
dropped  and  power  was  taken  to  transfer  the  duties 
by  Provisional  Order.  A Provisional  Order  was  pre 
pared,  and  ultimately  that  was  dropped  too. 

1864.  The  history  of  the  matter  is  in  Appendix 
XIX? — Yes.  These  paragraphs  give  the  gist  of  it. 

(Chairman)  -.  I think  we  should  not  discuss  thu 
until  we  have  heard  a great  many  more  witnesses. 
Now  we  come  to  Chapter  IX. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  That  is  narrative  again. 

(Chairman)  : Yes,  I think  so. 
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IX. — Tendency  to  Ghbateh  Use  op  County  Councils 
FOR  Local  Government. 

164.  One  tendency  in  recent  local  government  lias 
been  to  make  larger  use  of  County  Councils.  They 
have  been  preferred  to  Sanitary  Authorities  even 
for  some  sanitary  duties. 

Among  the  reasons  for  this  tendency  are  that  new 
duties  have  been  created  wliich  require  an  Authority 
of  wide  range  and  that  there  may  be  difficulty  in 
obtaining  satisfactory  administration  by  small  Local 
Authorities. 

165.  The  principal  instance  of  this  tendency  is, 
of  course,  education.  When  the  School  Boards  were 
abolished  by  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  County 
Councils  were  made  the  Local  Education  Authority 
for  all  except  the  larger  urban  areas  (although  for 
Municipal  Boroughs  the  population  limit  was  fixed 
so  low  as  10,000)  and  they  were  made  the  Higher 
Education  Authority  for  all  areas  except  County 
Boroughs. 

When,  in  1911,  the  duty  was  placed  on  Local 
Authorities  of  dealing  with  tuberculosis,  the  County 
Councils  and  the  County  Borough  Councils  were  the 
bodies  which  were  used,  except  for  certain  purposes 
in  London.  Similarly,  the  treatment  of  venereal 
iliseases  under  the  Public  Health  (Venereal  Diseases) 
Regulations,  1916,  has  been  entrusted  to  the  County 
and  County  Borough  Councils. 

The  supervision  of  midwives  under  the  Midwives 
Act,  1902,  was  also  entrusted  to  these  Authorities, 
and  although  the  County  Councils  were  empowered 
to  delegate  their  powers  under  the  Act  to  District 
Councils,  even  this  provision  was  repealed  by  the 
Midwives  Act,  1918. 

166.  As  further  instances,  I'eference  may  be  made 
to  the  Isolation  Hospitals  Acts,  1893  and  1901,  giving 
the  County  Councils  power  to  form  districts 
for  providing  isolation  hospitals ; the  Small 
Holdings  and  Allotments  Acts,  under  which  the 
County  Council  are  the  Local  Authority  for  the 
provision  of  small  holdings  and  are  also  given 
powers  with  respect  to  the  provision  of  allotments; 
the  Llousing  and  Town  Planning,  &o..  Act,  1909, 
which  requires  every  County  Council  to  establish  a 
Public  Health  and  Housing  Committee,  and  to 
appoint  a Medical  Officer  of  Health;  the  Public 
Libraries  Act,  1919,  enabling  the  County  Council  to 
provide  and  maintain  public  libraries;  and  the  Blind 
Pereons  Act,  1920,  under  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
County  and  County  Borough  Councils  to  make 
arrangements  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  blind 
persons.  Recently  several  County  Councils  have  been 
empowered  by  Orders  of  the  Minister  of  Health  to 
provide  smallpox  hospitals. 

167.  There  is,  it  will  be  seen,  some  tendency,  not, 
however,  hitherto  much  developed,  to  repeat  in  the 
country  generally  what  necessity  compelled  years 
ago  in  London,  where  the  local  bodies  (the  Metro- 
politan Borough  Councils)  exercise  many  of  the 
functions  of  local  government,  especially  those  imme- 
diately affecting  the  homes  of  the  people,  while 
services  of  a wider  nature,  including  the  provision 
of  institutions,  are  performed  by  an  Authority  of 
wilier  jurisdiction — although  there  happen  in  Lon- 
don to  be  four  such  Authorities,  the  County 
Council,  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Board  and  the  Home  Office  (for 
police). 


1865.  (Chairman) : You  say  in  paragraph  164, 
“ One  tendency  in  recent  local  government  has  been 
to  make  larger  use  of  County  Councils.”  Can  you 
give  instances? — The  biggest  is  the  Education  Act  of 
1902.  More  recently  still,  you  have  tuberculosis  and 
maternity  and  child  welfare  work. 

1866.  That  is  not  quite  an  instance,  because  the 
Education  Act  of  1902  is  a new  Act.  I thought  you 


meant  taking  power  from  other  Authorities  which  had 
existed  before? — No,  I did  not  mean  that. 

1867.  You  mean  transferring  from  the  Sanitary 
Authorities  to  the  County  Council? — No,  I mean  new 
duties.  Education  in  a way  was  a transfer,  of  course; 
it  was  a transfer  from  a set  of  Authorities  with  a 
comparatively  small  area  of  jurisdiction  to  Authori- 
ties with  vei'y  much  larger  area  of  jurisdiction. 

1868.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  School  Boards? — Yes. 

1869.  (Mr.  liiddell) : Which  were  extinguished? — 
Yes. 

1870.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : In  regard  to  paragraph 
165,  the  reference  to  tuberculosis  in  1919,  was  that 
effected  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  by  regulation  ? — By 
regulation,  mainlj',  I think.  There  was  a provision 
in  the  Act  too.  The  responsibility  in  relation  to  the 
treatment  of  tubei’culosis  was  placed  on  the  County 
Councils  and  the  County  Borough  Councils. 

1871.  (Sir  Pyland  Adkins)  : Is  that  under  a regula- 
tion of  your  Department? — No.  There  was  a pro- 
vision in  the  National  Insurance  Act. 

1872.  Taking  this  paragraph  generally,  it  comes  to 
this,  that  in  recent  Acts  of  Parliament  giving  greater 
powers  to  Local  Authorities,  they  have  been  given 
mainly  to  County  Boroughs,  which  are  County 
Councils,  and  to  County  Councils  of  the  other  typo? 
— I should  not  like  to  eay  mainly,  but  to  a con- 
siderable degree. 

1873.  That  is  quite  sufficient  for  me.  Then  as  you 
hint  at  the  end,  there  seems  to  be  a tendency  in 
distributing  duties  to  distinguish  between  those 
subjects  best  administered  close  to  the  subject-matter, 
and  other  subjects  which  are  common  to  the  whole 
County  area? — Yes. 

1.874.  And  to  give  those  which  are  common  to  the 
whole  County  area  to  the  County  Council,  and  those 
which  require  minute  administration  to  the  com- 
innuities  which  themselves  elect  their  own  Authority? 
— There  is  some  tendency  in  that  way. 


X. — Proposed  Regional  Authorities. 

168.  One  of  the  consequences  of  the  large  growhli 
of  population  is  the  close  inter -connection  between 
local  government  districts,  as  at  present  constituted, 
in  respect  of  many  services,  especially  transport  (in- 
cluding roads,  tramways  and  omnibuses),  housing, 
town  planning,  education,  water  supply,  electricity 
and  gas.  Hence  arise  proposals  for  the  formation  of 
new  Authorities  having  jurisdiction  over  a much 
larger  area  than  the  County. 

169.  In  some  respects,  the  position  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  arose  'in  the  18th  and  early 
19th  century.  Then  the  need  became  manifest  for 
Authorities  to  deal  with  obvious  communal  require- 
ments, and  a large  number  of  special  bodies  were 
established  for  this  purpose.  Now  new  needs,  or 
rather  a new  way  of  dealing  with  old  needs,  call  for 
attention,  and  again  there  is  the  tendency  to  demand 
specific  Authorities  for  the  particular  purposes.  It 
is  well  to  recall  that,  after  a weary  journey,  one  of 
the  great  reforms  of  the  last  century  was  the  con- 
solidation of  the  many  specific  Authorities  which  had 
been  created. 

170.  The  present  demands  are  particularly  for  some 
form  of  Regional  Authorities.  As  the  problems  are 
most  manifest  in  the  Metropolitan  area  (though  they 
exist  elsewhere),  it  is  in  respect  of  the  Greater  London 
area  that  the  question  has  received  most  attention. 

In  1905,  the  Royal  Commission  on  London  Traffic 
recommended  the  formation  of  a Traffic  Board  for 
Greater  London  whose  functions  were  to  be  of  an 
advisory  and  semi-judicial  character.  In  1919,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Transport  (Metropolitan  Area) 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a Supreme  Traffic 
Authority  for  Greater  London,  possessing  executive 
powers  to  control,  co-ordinate  and  initiate,  and  to 
safeguard  the  further  public  interests.  The  Metro- 
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politan  Water  Board  had  already  been  formed  by  an 
Act  of  1902,  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  London 
area. 

The  whole  question,  so  far  as  the  Metropolitan  area 
is  concerned,  has,  of  course,  been  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Royal  Commission  on  London  Government. 

171.  Among  proposals  for  the  country  generally 
may  be  mentioned  that  made  in  1903  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal,  in  their  Third 
Report,  for  the  establishment  of  Rivers  Boards  for 
entire  watersheds,  similar  to  the  existing  West 
Riding  Rivers  Board,  but  with  wider  functions,  the 
principal  duties  being  the  prevention  of  river  pollu- 
tion and  the  inspection  of  public  water  supplies.  The 
Water  Power  Resources  Committee  in  their  Pinal 
Report  (1921)  supported  this  recommendation,  and 
also  proposed  that  the  Rivers  or  Watershed  Boards 
should  exercise  supervision  over  all  water  interests 
in  a river  basin  or  group  of  river  basins,  including 
fisheries,  navigation  and  land  drainage. 

Under  the  Electricity  (Supply)  Acts  of  1919  and 
1922,  the  Electricity  Commissioners  are  in  fact  now 
constituting  Joint  Authorities,  on  which  Local 
Authorities  and  private  undertakers  are  represented, 
for  the  supply  of  electricity  over  wide  areas. 

172.  In  the  case  of  town  planning,  it  has  become 
manifest  that  it  is  often  unwise  to  attempt  to  confine 
the  principal  plan  merely  to  the  local  government 
unit.  It  may  be  advantageous  to  prepare  a plan  of 
the  broad  outlines  of  development  (but  not  of  details) 
for  the  whole  of  a district  with  strong  common 
interests.  Many  “ Regional  Committees  ” have 
already  been  formed  for  this  purpose  (a  list  of  them 
is  given  in  Appendix  XX.),  and  the  formation  of 
others  is  being  undertaken.  Hitherto,  as  a rule,  the 
Committees  are  only  advisory,  having  no  executive 
powers;  and,  in  any  event,  the  actual  carrying  out 
of  schemes,  as  distinct  from  the  preparation  of  the 
plans,  would  iirobably  be  left  to  the  individual  Local 
Authorities.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  these  Com- 
mittees are  not  regional  in  the  usual  sense ; they  act 
for  areas  which  may  comprise  the  districts  of  many 
Local  Authorities  but  are  of  much  less  extent  than  a 
County,  whereas  the  new  regions  which  are  con- 
templated by  some  reformers  as  new  areas  of  local 
{government  would  be  much  larger. 

173.  Another  instructive  instance  of  the  endeavours 
to  meet  common  problems  by  joint  action  is  that  of 
the  Merseyside  Municipal  Co-ordination  Committee, 
which  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Liverpool, 
Birkenhead,  Wallasey  and  Bootle ' to  provide  for 
common  action  in  respect  of  some  of  the  problems 
which  affect  them. 

174.  The  Report  of  the  South  Wales  Regional 
Survey  Committee,  issued  in  1921,  is  instructive  as 
indicating  the  general  notions  of  regional  organisa- 
tion which  find  favour  in  some  quarters.  The  Com- 
mittee recommended  a number  of  Joint  Town 
Planning  Committees  for  the  coalfield  area  in  South 
Wales,  each  comprising  many  Local  Authorities,  and, 
for  the  co-ordination  of  the  activities  of  these  Com- 
mittees, a Regional  Town  Planning  Board  for  the 
whole  area.  They  also  recommended  the  formation  of 
a Regional  Water  Board  and  a Regional  Council 
somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  London  County  Council, 
and  a general  linking  up  of  all  local  government 
services  for  the  region. 

175.  A number  of  interesting  proposals  for  a 
regional  organisation  have  been  made  by  private 


persons.  An  ingenious  proposal  has  been  put  forward 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  in  their  book  on  the 
“ Constitution  for  the  Socialist  Commonwealth  of 
Great  Britain.”  They  suggest  that  a separate 
Authority  should  be  appointed  for  each  allied  group 
of  services,  with  an  area  appropriate  to  the  services, 
and  also  that  the  country  should  be  divided  into  a 
number  of  small  electoral  units  or  wards,  each  of 
which  should  be  entitled  to  elect  a paid  wholeAime 
representative  to  serve  on  all  the  Local  Authorities 
whose  area  includes  that  ward.  Leaving  aside  the 
last  suggestion,  which  would  be  a change  of  local 
government  institutions  of  far-reaching  import,  the 
scheme  of  organisation  has  an  enticing  logical 
appearance.  But  simple  logic  is  a very  unsure  guide 
of  good  administration,  and,  perhaps  fortunately,  has 
never  been  assiduously  courted  by  British  public 
opinion. 

176.  Another  proposal  which  receives  more  support 
is  to  carve  the  country  into  a number  of  large  areas, 
each,  area  to  have  an  elected  Council  which  would  be 
responsible  for  a number  of  services  covering  a large 
area,  and  would  supervise  and  co-ordinate  the  main 
services  of  local  government  carried  out  by  the  smaller 
Authorities.  These  Regional  or  Provincial  Councils 
would  take  over  some  of  the  functions  now  exercised 
by  Central  Departments,  and  would  supersede  the 
County  Councils. 

177.  In  view  of  the  number  of  subjects  with  which 
Local  Authorities  deal,  and  of  the  common  needs  and 
strong  community  of  interests  of  many  neighbouring 
areas,  there  is  no  question  that  administration  by 
existing  Local  Authorities,  each  acting  for  an  area 
which  may  represent  a somewhat  arbitrary  division, 
often  presents  difficulties.  Logically,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  formation  of  new  areas,  for  a 
number  of  purposes,  at  all  events. 

There  are,  however,  weighty  considerations  on  the 
other  side.  Simplicity  is  essential  for  good  govern- 
ment, and  a complication  of  Authorities  must  reduce 
the  active  interest  and  participation  of  the  private 
citizen.  Local  government  in  the  modern  sense  is 
comparatively  recent,  as  already  shown,  and  there  is 
a steadily  growing  public  spirit  in  local  government. 

178.  Any  radical  change,  however  excellent  in 
theory,  is  open  to  objection  in  practice,  unless  it  can 
bo  shown  that  there  are  genuinely  grave  defects  in 
the  existing  organisation  resulting  in  correspond- 
ingly grave  defects  in  administration  which  cannot  be 
effectively  remedied  without  a drastic  revision  of 
Local  Authorities.  The  basic  condition  of  sound 
democratic  local  government  is  active  and  intelligent 
public  spirit;  and  this  is  likely  to  develop  best 
where  the  Authority  has  a wide  range  and  large 
responsibility.  It  is  likely  to  bo  dissipated  if  duties 
are  divided  between  too  many  Authorities. 


1875.  {Chairman)-.  In  diapter  X:  “Proposed 

Regional  Authorities  ” there  is  very  little  for  us  to 
diiscuss.  Perhaps  we  might  just  go  through  what 
has  been  done  in  that  connection.  I think  really 
the  Regional  Authorities  have  only  been  tried  in 
regard  to  town  planning.  Am  I right? — Yes.  The 
Committees  happen  to  be  called  Regional  Committees, 
but  they  cover  a smaller  area  than  is  usually  con- 
templated for  Regional  Authorities. 

1876.  No  such  thing  as  a Regional  Authority  has 
been  tried  ? — No. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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Present  : 

The  Earl  of  ONSLOW,  O.B.E.,  in  the  Chair. 


Liedt.-Gen.  Str  GEORGE  MACDONOGH,  K.O.B., 
K.C.M.G. 

Sir  W.  RYLAND  ADKINS,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Sir  WILLIAM  MIDDLEBROOK. 

Sir  WALTER  NICHOLAS. 


Mr.  I.  G.  Girron,  C.B.E., 

(Chd-irman)  : AVo  now  c.nnie  to  C'iiapter  XI,  “ The 
Oomiiiitteo  System  in  Local  Government.”  Mr. 
Oilihoiii  was  going  to  describe  to  us  the  Committee 
sy.stem. 

XI. — Thf,  Commtttee  System  in  Local  Government. 

179.  A notewoi'thy  I'eatnre  of  English  local 
gov(!niinent  is  the  extent  to  wli'ich  it  is  conducted 
through  Committees.  There  are,  happily,  few  obli- 
gatoi-y  rules,  beyond  .some  rules  of  procedure,  govern- 
ing the  conduct  by  Local  Authorities  of  their 
hnsiiic.s.s,  so  that  there  is  great  diversity  in  the 
arrangemonts  of  different  Authorities,  hut  the  con- 
duct of  husine.ss  through  Committees  is  common  to  all. 

Principal  Official. 

180.  Th  ero  is  no  official  in  local  government 
cori'espoiKl'ing  with  the  managing  director  or  general 
manager  of  a largo  company  or  the  burgomaster  or 
inairc  of  continental  towns  or  the  city  manager  of 
some  American  cities,  although  the  big  Local  Autho- 
rities have  by  now  become  in  fact  large  business 
concerns. 

The  principal  official  is  the  Town  Clerk,  or  Clerk  of 
the  County  Council  or  District  Council.  Generally, 
Lhongh  not  always,  ho  is  a solicitor  or  barrister  and. 
the  legal  advi.sor  of  the  Council.  He  is  not  definitely 
recognised  in  any  statutes  or  regulations  as  the  head 
of  the  official  admini.stration,  and  his  position  depends 
very  largely  upon  personal  factors.  In  some  cases, 
the  ])rincipal  dej)artments  .are  largely  independent, 
the  Clerk  exorcising  little  authority;  in  other 
instances,  the  Clerk,  without  interfering  in  details, 
maintains  a firm  general  supervision,  subject  to  the 
f'onncil,  over  all  the  departments. 

181.  The  sj'stem  as  a whole,  as  it  now  prevails,  is 
to  a largo  extent  the  result  of  somewhat  haphazard 
growth,  and  there  appears  to  be  room  for  further 
consideration  of  the  general  official  organisation,  not 
in  order  to  set  down  an.y  general  rules  of  uniformity, 
much  less  for  any  dictatorial  determination  by  the 
Central  Department,  but  for  the  examination  of  the 
results  of  different  systems  among  those  concerned  in 
local  government  in  order  that  the  best  ma5'  be 
adopted  according  to  the  needs  and  special  condi- 
tions of  each  locality. 

The  WorJeing  of  Gommitfees, 

182.  Tin's  prelude  on  official  organisation  may  seem 
to  bo  off  the  trail  of  the  Committee  system,  but  it  is 
really  ncces-sary  for  the  understanding  of  the  latter. 
,\s  with  th©  official  organisation,  so  with  the  Com- 
mittee system,  there  is  great  local  diversity,  but  in 
most  cases  liberal  authority  is  given  to  each  Coimmit- 
tce,  whose  reports  and  recommendations  to  the 
Council  are  often  adopted  as  a matter  of  course, 
except  when  some  question  arises  which  has  aroused 
public  feeling  outside  or  on  which  some  member  of 
the  Council,  not  mi  th©  Committee,  has  strong  views. 


Mr.  W.  R.  BUCHANAN  RIDDELL. 

Mr.  E.  HONORATUS  LLOYD,  K.C. 

Mr.  harry  G.  PRITCHARD. 

Mr.  E.  R.  TURTON,  M.P. 

Mr.  MICHAEL  HE8ELTINE,  O.B.  (Secretary). 

Mr.  .1.  A.  LAWTHER,  M.B.E.  (Assistant  Secretary) 

.■ecalled  and  further  examined. 

In  some  instances.  Committees  are  ^ven  very  full 
powers,  subject  to  general  financial  control,  and  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  this  sy,stem. 

183.  Th©  degree  to  which  Committees  enter  into 
the  details  of  administration  also  differs  greatly  in 
different  districts.  Thus,  to  take  building  byelaws  as 
an  instance ; some  Committees  practically  leave  the 
matter  entirely  to  the  Surveyor,  who  passes  or  rejects 
plans  according  as  he  considers  they  comply  or  conflict 
with  the  byelaws,  and  negotiates  with  architects  and 
builders,  while  other  Committees  require  all  matters 
to  be  submitted  to  them  and  their  directions  to  bo 
obtained  before  any  action  is  taken.  Here  again,  of 
course,  as  in  all  such  matters,  the  personal  factor 
is  all  imp)ortant.  Generally,  however,  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  a tendency  for  Committees  to  enter 
with  some  minuteness  into  the  details  of  executive 
work. 

184.  This  procedure  is  often  strongly  supported  on 
the  ground  that  it  i.s;  essential  for  firm  democratic 
control  and  for  the  avoidance  of  “ bureaucracy.”  It 
is  open  to  question,  however,  whether  detailed  ad- 
ministration by  representatives  tends  either  to 
efficiency  or  to  effective  democratic  control,  and 
whether  these  would  not  be  much  more  soundly 
secured  by  leaving  to  the  expert  official  those  matters 
which  require  a wide  range  of  specialist  qualifications., 
laying  down  for  him  the  broad  principles  which  he 
must  follow  and  judging  him  strictly  by  results-.- 
the  sj'stem,  that  is,  broadly  adopted  in  commercial 
concerns. 

185.  One  factor  in  the  Committee  system  largely 
determines  the  position  of  the  Clerk.  The  office  of 
Committee  Clerk  may  become  one  of  importance  and, 
if  the  Committee  Clerk  is  a member  of  the  Clerk’s 
staff  (which  is  not  always  the  case),  this  enables  the 
Clerk  to  keep  in  close  toirch  with  the  whole  of  the 
work  of  the  Council. 

188.  It  sometimes  happens  in  the  case  of  important 
Committees,  such  as  the  Finance  Committee  or  the 
General  Purposes  Committee,  that  the  objectionable 
practice  is  adopted  of  appointing  all  the  members  of 
the  Council,  partly  because  of  the  reluctance  of  any 
member  to  be  omitted  from  a body  which  may  exercise 
great  control  over  the  whole  work  of  the  Council. 

Statutory  Committees. 

187.  As  already  indicated,  there  are  certain  Com- 
mittees (called  Statutory  Committees)  which  Councils 
are  required  by  law  to  appoint;  and  some  of  these 
Committees  have  the  full  powers  of  the  Council,  so 
far  as  their  particular  sphei'e  is  concerned,  except 
the  raising  of  rates  or  loans  and  generally  such  acts 
as  must  be  done  under  the  Council’s  seal. 

The  most  important  of  these  Committees  are  those 
for  education,  police  (Standing  Joint  Committee  for 
County  Councils:  AVatch  Committee  for  Boroughs), 
mental  hospitals,  old  age  pensions,  and  maternity  and 
child  welfare;  the  latest  of  all,  by  an  Act  of  last  year. 
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is  for  allotments.  More  detailed  information  is  given 
in  Appendix  XXI. 

188.  The  County  Council  is  much  more  regulated  in 
this  respect  than  other  Local  Authorities;  the  County 
Council,  for  instance,  is  the  only  body  (outside 
London)  that  is  required  by  statute  to  appoint  a 
Finance  Committee,  an  essential  organ  of  every  well 
regulated  Council. 

189.  One  object  of  providing  by  statute  for  Com- 
mittees is  to  secure  the  appointment  on  them  of 
persons,  not  necessarily  members  of  the  Council,  with 
special  qualifications.  Thus  persons  with  special 
educational  qualifications  have  to  be  appointed  on 
Education  Committees,  and  members  of  Boards  of 
Guardians  and  persons  specially  qualified  in  matters 
relating  to  mental  deficiency  on  the  Committee  for 
dealing  with  mentally  defectives. 

190.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  District  and  Parish 
Councils  (but  not  Town  Councils)  have  a general 
power  to  co-opt  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Council  on  Committees. 

191.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
Act  of  1919  (which  required  each  County  Council 
to  appoint  an  Agricultural  Committee)  by  which 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  was  em- 
powered to  appoint  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
nieinhc'r.s  of  the  Committee. 


1877.  (Gli.nirman)  : In  paragraph  179,  yon  say : 

“ A noteworthy  feature  of  English  local  government 
is  the  extent  to  which  it  is  conducted  through  Com- 
mittees ”? — Quite. 

1878.  I think  I am  right  in  saying  that  Councils 
make  their  own  standing  orders,  and  Committees 
their  own  arrangements.  There  are  no  statutory 
standing  orders? — Very  few. 

1879.  Then  with  regard  to  the  “ principal  official  ” 
in  local  government,  we  had  a good  deal  of  discussion 
on  that  subject  yesterday.  We  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Town  Clerk,  and  the  position  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  Peace  being  the  same  as  the  Clerk  of  the 
Council.  I do  not  know  that  there  is  any  more  to  be 
said  on  that  pjoint,  because  I think  we  covered  it  all 
yesterday.  You  say,  “ In  some  cases  the  prinoipai 
departments  are  largely  independent,  the  Clerk  exer- 
cising little  authoi'ity,”  That,  I suppose,  depends 
upon  the  Clerk  of  the  Council? — It^depends  upon  the 
Clerk,  and  his  Council,  of  course. 

1880.  It  depends  upon  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  and 

also  the  place  where  the  officers  live  and  so  foi'th. 
In  my  own  County,  I know  some  of  our  officers  live  in 
Kingston  and  some  in  London,  so  that  it  is  very 
difficult  for  one  person  to  keep  complete  track  of 
everything  that  goes  on? — Yes.  In  that  respect  an 

important  element  also  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
Council  look  to  the  Clerk  as  the  principal  for  all 
purposes,  and  do  or  do  not  deal  directly  in  any 
matters  of  policy  with  the  other  officials. 

1881.  (Mr.  Turton)  : You  mean  with  regard  to 
education  ? — Education  or  health,  for  instance. 

1882.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : I do  not  quite  follow 
what  you  say? — Broadly,  you  may  have  two  kinds  of 
Councils,  one  where  the  Clerk  is  definitely  recognised 
as  the  head  of  the  whole  concern,  and  in  matters  of 
policy  the  Council  deal  primarily  with  him ; and  the 
other  where  in  the  main  they  deal  not  with  the 
Clerk,  except  in  certain  matters,  but  in  education 
matters  with  the  head  of  the  Education  Department, 
and  in  health  matters  with  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  and  so  on. 

1883.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions Act,  the  Municipal  Corporations  had  their 
Town  Clerk? — Quite. 

1884.  Up  to  that  date  was  there  any  provision  in 
any  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  there  was  any  statu- 
tory Committee  with  special  duties,  and  what  I ven- 
ture to  call  demi-semi-independent? — 1 think  not. 


1885.  Nor  was  there  anything  of  that  kind  in 
County  government  prior  to  1888?— There  were  cer- 
tain provisions  about  special  sessions  and  things  of 
that  kind. 

1886.  Qf  course  those  were  sessions  of  the  whole 
body,  or  a certain  number  of  the  body,  for  a particu- 
lar purpose? — For  a division,  for  instance. 

1887.  Nor  was  there  any  such  statutory  Committee 
in  any  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  constituting  Urban 
or  Banal  Districts  prior  to  1894? — I think  not. 

1888.  So  that  it  is  only  since  the  legislation  of  1888 
and  1894  that  the  purely  voluntary  character  of  Com- 
mittees has  been  affected  by  the  new  concept  of  the 
statutory  Committee? — There  are  these  exceptions. 
Apart  from  the  Act  of  1835,  Quarter  Se.ssions  had  to 
have  a Committee  on  the  County  Rate  basis,  before 
the  Act  of  1888.  Under  the  Lunacy  Act,  1853,  also. 
Quarter  Sessions  had  to  ap]ioint  “ Conunitteas  of 
Visitors  ” for  asylums.  And  Boards  of  Guai’dians 
had  to  appoint  certain  Committees. 

1889.  1 am  much  obliged.  Perhaps  you  will  find 
nut  exactly  about  that? — Yes.* 

1890.  Did  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1835 
bring  in  this  notion  of  the  statutory  Committee? — 
Ye.s.  It  provided  for  a Watch  Committee. 

1891.  Is  that  the  only  one? — That  is  the  only  one. 

1892.  And  to  the  present  day  are  there  any 
st.atutory  Committees  in  County  Boroughs  other  than 
(n)  Watch  Committee,  (h)  Education  Committee, 
and,  in  certain  cases,  (c)  Asylums  Committee? — There 
is  the  Committee  for  Mental  Deficiency.  Then  th.ei'e 
is  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Committee. 

1893.  Of  course  we  have  now  got  into  hybrids? — 
.‘\nd,  as  you  are  aware,  a County  Borough  Council 
may  have  an  Agricultural  Committee. 

1894.  What  I want  to  get  out  is  whether  this 
notion  of  .a  statutory  Committee,  which  has  to  some 
extent  a special  statue  and  slightly  impinges  on  the 
free  action  of  the  whole  Council,  is  a modei'U  notion 
that  begins  with  1835  and  was  slightly  extended  in 
1888? — There  is  again  the  Maternity  and  Child 
Welfare  Committee.  That  is  a modern,  of  course 

1895.  1 quite  agree.  With  regard  to  all  Com- 
mitte-es,  othei'  than  statutory  Committees,  do  they 
have  to  bo  exclusively  composed  of  members  of  the 
Council? — Except  in  Urban  and  Rural  Districts. 
Urban  and  B.nral  Councils  can  co-0])t  7uembers  from 
outside. 

1896.  On  what? — On  any  Committees. 

1897.  But  if  an  Urban  Council  becomes  a Borough? 
— That  authority  ceases. 

1898.  That  being  the  ca.se,  is  the  effect  of  the 
system  of  statutorj"  Committees  to  make  it  more 
difficult  to  bring  the  administration  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  one  supreme  official? — Not  materially,  I 
think.  In  practice  it  does,  1 think. 

1899.  In  practice  it  does.  I am  quite  content  with 
that  answer.  Sir  Walter  Nicholas  I'cminds  me,  on 
the  question  of  co-opting,  that  Allotment  Committees 
h.ave  special  powers  to  co-opt? — Yes. 

1909.  You  say  that  in  practice  the  effect  of 
statutory  Committees  is  to  iinpair  the  RU))i-emc 
authority? — I should  say  that  may  be  the  effect, 
rather  than  that  is  the  effect. 

1901.  (Chairman)  : May  I ask,  when  you  give  that 
answer,  are  you  answering  for  the  Ministry  of  Health 
officially,  or  are  you  giving  your  own  opinion,  because 
I think  it  is  a very  important  point? — 1 am  giving 
mi’  OAvn  opinion. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : I only  wanted  to  get,  if  I 
could,  what  was  the  practice.  My  next  question  is 
directed  to  exrplicating  a little  further  these  two 
types ; the  one  type  where  the  Town  Clerk  or  the 
Clerk  of  the  County  Council  advises  on  everything 
and  choo.ses  every  Committee,  and  the  other  type 
where  he  only  comes  in  in  far-off  reserve. 

* Thfi  answer  r.o  ().  1888  as  now  printed  is  believed  to  be 
exhaustive. — I.O.C  r. 
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{Chairman) : The  only  point  I wanted  to  make  is 
that  Mr.  Gibbon  is  coming  here  to  give  evidence  for 
the  Ministry  of  Health.  If  he  gives  hie  own  opinions, 
and  we  go  to  someone  else  for  the  opinions  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  it  may  be  rather  misleading, 
because  his  oipinions  may  be  contradicted  by  every 
other  gentleman  in  the  Ministry  of  Health.  There- 
fore I suggest  that  Mr.  Gibbon  should  refrain  from 
giving  his  own  opinions  and  simply  act  as  the  mouth- 
piece for  the  Ministry. 

1902.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I apologise  for  the  form 
of  mj'  question.  T was  rather  trying  to  get  at  the 
fact.  May  I put  it  this  way.  Having  got  that 
inforiTiation  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  give 
us  about  statutory  Committees,  I only  asked  what 
tlieir  effect  was  as  a fact.  Now  I understand  you  to 
say  you  have  ascertained  that  there  are  two  main 
types  of  Council  administration  within  the  office? — 
It  may  be  put  thus. 

1903.  One  in  which  the  Town  Clerk  or  Clerk  of 
the  Peace,  as  it  may  be,  is  the  definite  and  regular 
advisor  to  all  the  Committees? — Yes. 

1904.  And  the  otlier  in  which  there  are  some  Com- 
mittees where  he  is  only  consulted  occasionally,  and 
in  reserve? — Of  course,  they  shade  into  one  another. 
There  is  no  clear  classification. 

1905.  And  for  what  it  is  worth,  the  statutory  Com- 
mittees ns  a matter  of  fact  in  many  cases  have  their 
own  Clerk,  or  Secretary,  or  Director? — Yes. 

190(1.  That  is  true  in  education;  it  is  true  in 
asylums;  it  may  bo  true  in  agriculture,  and  so  on?-- 
(,luife. 

1!K17.  .And  so  far  as  that  is  the  case,  it  limits  the 
direct  guidance  and  ad;vising  of  the  chief  official? — 
Not  iiei’ossarily. 

1903.  1 am  asking  wlint  you  find  in  practice? — I 
think  tliat  is  time  in  practice.  There  is  a tendency 
ill  that  direction. 

1909.  (Mr.  Turton) : May  I just  get  it  quite  clearly 
Ivitb  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  Clerk  to  these 
vmtside  Committees.  Take  the  Visiting  Committee  to 
the  Mental  Hospital.  There  we  have  our  own  Clerk 
to  the  Visiting  Committee.  There  we  have  our  own 
architect  for  the  buildings.  Do  you  know  that,  as  a 
mattpr  of  iiractice,  tlie  Clerk  of  the  County  Council 
iias  no  jurisdiction  practically  at  all,  except  to 
receive  onr  reports,  which  are  made  to  the  County 
(foiiiicil  Civory  quarter? — As  you  know,  the  extent  to 
wliich  Visiting  Committees  are  controlled  or  directed 
hy  the  (loimty  Council  varies. 

li)1(l.  It  is  a matter,  1 tliink,  which  has  veiy  much 
grown  up  nut  of  practice.  As  Cliairman  of  onr  Visit- 
ing Committee  to  tli©  Mental  Hos|)ital,  I resent  any 
interference  by  any  official  connected  with  the 
County  Council,  and  decline  to  have  the  services  of 
the  Comity  Architect? — I think  there  has  been  rather 
a hot  controversy  on  a similar  subject  in  Glamorgan. 

1911.  I only  want  to  get  it  on  our  notes  as  a fact. 

I am  not  asking  for  opinions.  We  are  dealing  now 
with  diversities  of  local  government,  and  yon  will  be 
prepared  to  admit  from  your  experience  and  know- 
ledge, to  take  tliat  one  case  of  the  mental  hospitals, 
that  the  Clerk  of  the  County  Council  is  a person  of 
negligible  quantity? — In  some  cases. 

1912.  In  some  County  Councils  the  Clerk  is  also  the 
Clerk  to  the  Education  Committee;  in  other  cases 
they  have  a special  Director  of  Education? — Quite. 

1913.  In  those  cases  where  the  County  Councils 
have  delegated  all  their  powers  except  that  of  raising 
a loan  or  levying  a rate,  the  Clerk  to  the  County 
Comu’il  lias  practically  no  authority  at  all? — That  is 
so  ill  .some  cases. 

1914.  Please  do  not  think  1 am  asking  for  an 
oidiiion? — T quite  appreciate. 

1915.  1 take  it  we  do  want  to  get  at  these  diver- 
sities of  local  government,  and  that  is  what  is  in 
practice  to-day? — Quite. 

19K).  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  There  is  a third  case 
in  education,  wliere  yoii  have  a.  Director  or  Secretary 
who  is  acting  regularly  as  the  Clerk,  and  where  the 
Clerk  of  the  Conncil'  is  referred  to  whenever  the 


question  of  the  purchase  of  land  arises  or  whenever 
there  is  a question  of  legality.  In  other  words,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Council  is  the  legal  adviser,  while  the 
Secretary  is  the  executive  officer? — ^Yes. 

1917.  {Chairman)  : I think  we  may  take  it  that 
every  Conncil  varies  in  its  practice,  and  is  at  liberty 
to  arrange  its  own  affairs  in  its  own  way  without 
interference  at  all.  If  they  like  to  have  the  Clerk 
they  can  do  so;  if  they  do  not  want  him  they  need 
not  have  him? — Quite. 

1918.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I should  like  10  ask 

one  or  two  questions  on  the  point  that  Sir  Ryland 
has  raised.  The  position  of  the  Clerk  has  been  com- 
plicated, particularly  in  matters  educational,  hy  the 
Authority  having  to  take  over  an  old  and  highly 
respected  officer? — That  is  so. 

1919.  And  the  somewhat  anomalous  position  of 
Secretary  for  Education  has  been  created  as  a con- 
sequence?— Yes. 

1920.  So  as  to  save  the  rights  of  the  old  officer  who 
was  Clerk  to  the  School  Board? — Quite. 

1921.  I want  to  follow  the  point  that  Sir  Ryland 
makes.  I suppose  I would  be  right  in  saying  that  in 
the  main  the  creation  of  these  statutory  Committees 
out  of  the  unit  of  government  started  with  the  .Edu- 
cation Committee  under  the  Act  of  1902? — You  have 
the  very  big  precedent  of  the  AYatch  Committee  from 
1835. 

1922.  The  Watch  Committee  and  Standing  Joint 
Committee  are  left  out? — In  that  respect,  the  Act  of 
1902  is  a crucial  one. 

1923.  But  since  the  Act  of  1902  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  create  statutory  Committees  with 
powers  and  obligations  of  co-opting? — Yes. 

1924.  I will  not  ask  your  opinion,  having  regard  to 
his  Lordship’s  ruling,  but  I think  I am  right  in  say- 
ing that  the  most  recent  instance  of  the  creation  of 
a statutory  Committee  with  the  compulsory  duty  -f 
co-opting  is  the  Allotments  Committee? — Yes,  in  1922. 

1926.  And  there  for  some  reason  or  other  the  Local 
Authority  has  to  co-opt  on  its  Committee  some  of  the 
teniants,  or  the  allottees  as  they  are  called? — Persons 
with  experience  of  allotment  gardens. 

1926.  The  effect  it  has  is  to  put  upon  the  Committee 
persons  who  have  a direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
affairs  which  the  Committee  administer.  From  1902 
down  to  the  present  day  we  see  tliis  tendency  that 
Sir  Ryland  has  referred  to  increasing,  and  I suppose 
the  last  expression  of  the  Government’s  view  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Allotments  Act,  which  has  that  defect 
which  I have  pointed  out,  and  there  have  been  great 
protests  from  the  Associations  representing  Local 
Authorities  that  the  principle  underlying  co-oiition 
was  pernicious  ? — You  understand  that  that  is  a 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  Act,  not  a Ministry  of 
Health  Act. 

1927.  But  it  is  the  tendency  of  Government  legisla- 
tion, and  here  we  get  the  extreme  case  of  people 
directly  interested  being  co-opted.  I am  not  quite 
certain  whether  the  last  Education  Act  of  1922  did 
not  alter  the  position.  Did  it  alter  the  position  of 
school-teachers,  and  their  rights  to  be  co-opted? — I 
am  not  aware  that  it  did  so. 

{Chairman) : AVe  shall  have  the  representative  of 
that  Department,  and  when  he  comes  pei'haps  that 
could  be  put  to  him. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Then  I will  reserve  that. 

1928.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : There  is  one  question  on 
paragraph  179  I should  like  to  ask.  I am  prompted 
to  put  it  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  that 
adverb  “ happily  ” which  is  used.  I do  not  know 
whether  in  view  of  what  yon  have  said,  my  Lord,  you 
will  regard  the  question  as  a proper  one,  but  if  not 
yon  wfll  say  so.  Am  I right  in  assuming  from  the 
introduction  of  the  word  “ happily  ” into  that  sen- 
tence, that  you  agree  with  me  that  where  Parliament 
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gives  functions  to  the  Local  Authority,  confers 
powers  or  imposes  duties,  it  is  desirable  as  a rule, 
without  laying  down  a definite  ruling,  that  Parlia- 
ment should  leave  the  Local  Authority  to  decide  in 
what  manner  the  functions  should  be  performed  in 
any  particular,  and  by  what  Committee? — That  is 
rather  a large  question  to  answer.  It  is  too  compli- 
cated for  a “ yes  ” or  “ no'.”  Yoii  would  have  to 
consider  the  particular  functions,  I think. 

1929.  I only  put  it  as  a general  proposition? — To 
give  just  an  instance — not  as  an  expression  of  opinion 
at  all.  Take  mental  deficiency,  where,  if  I remem- 
ber rightly.  Guardians  have  to  be  co-opted.  That  is 
an  instance  of  a special  reason  why  a particular  class 
of  persons  should  be  put  on  a Committee. 

1930.  That  is  an  instance  where  in  their  opinion 
they  and  the  Local'  Autho'rity  were  concerned  in  the 
some  functions? — Yes. 

1931.  Of  course  you  luiow  that  there  was  a Depart- 
mental Committee  in  1917  on  the  transfer  of  the  func- 
tions of  Poor  Law  Authorities.  That  Committee 
made aReportcontaining elaborate  directions  to  Local 
Authorities  as  to  the  appointment  of  Committees. 
Fi'om  that  part  of  the  Report  there  was  one  dissen- 
tient?— I should  prefer  to  refrain  from  that  contro- 
versy. 

1932.  (Mr.  Turton)  ■.  Before  we  leave  the  question 
of  the  prinicpal  official,  I should  like  to  ask  this. 
The  question  may  have  been  put  yesterday,  but 
unfortunately  I was  not  here  at  the  time,  and  so 
you  will  perhaps  forgive  me  if  I put  it  again.  Does 
it  not  present  the  appearance  of  being  extremely 
inconvenient  that  the  principal  officeir  should  be 
given  a lump  sum  to  pay  his  clerks,  and  that  the 
selection  of  the  clerks,  their  dismissal,  and  everything 
connected  with  them,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
official  and  .not  in  the  hands  of  the  Authority? — I 
think  you  may  take  it  that  that  is  a system  which 
is  gradually  dying  out. 

1933.  Will  you  tell  me  as  a matter  of  law  how  you 
can  get  over  it? — It  depends  upon  the  Authority. 

1934.  I have  spent  a great  deal  of  time  on  many 
occasions  with  your  predecessor  in  trying  to  find  out 
about  this.  I understood  the  official  dictum  was 
that  you  cannot  get  over  it? — You  mean  in  the  case 
of  a person  now  holding  office? 

1936.  Yes.  They  are  a freehold  office.  May  I 
again  put  to  you,  is  it  not  a little  difficult  to  draw 
up  the  agreecment  by  which  a Clerk  of  the  Peace 
on  accepting  office  under  suggested  new  conditions 
enters  into  a covenant  that  the  Standing  Joint 
Committee  shall  have  some  voice  in  the  clerks’ 
appointment?  You  can  make  an  agreement  that  it  is 
! ot  a f I'eehold  office : th  at  I think  was  clearly  set 
out  by  your  predecessor,  who  went  into  the  matter 
vei-y  carefully ; but  is  it  not  very  difficult  to  get 
round  the  provision  that  you  have  to  give  him  a 
lump  sum,  and  that  he  engages  the  clerks  and  he 
dismisses  them,  and  you  have  nothing  whatever  to 
say,  as  the  Standing  Joint  Committee,  with  regard 
to  their  apiiointment  ? — I am  not  aware  that  when  a 
new  officer  is  appointed  any  difficulty  has  ever  arisen 
in  getting  satisfactory  arrangements  made.  The 
same  difficulties  have  occurred  in  other  cases.  For 
instance,  I remember  in  my  own  experience  diffi- 
culties of  the  same  kind  occurring  with  regard  to 
Clerks  to  Guardians,  where  it  used  to  be  not  un- 
common that  the  Clerk  was  paid  an  inclusive  salary, 
providing  all  necessary  clerical  assistance.  So  long 
as  that  Clerk  remained  in  office  and  unless  he  was 
willing  to  come  to  some  arrangement,  there  was  - a 
difficulty.  But  when  he  ceased  to  hold  office,  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  making  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. 

1936.  But  the  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  is  not  under 
the  same  provisions  as  a Clerk  of  the  Peace? — But 
I do  not  know  of  any  case  where  a vacancy  has 
happened  where  in  fact  there  has  been  any  real 
difficulty  in  m.aking  satisfactoi'y  arrangements. 


1937.  That  may  be,  because  the  proposed  applicant 
thinks  it  wise  to  enter  into  an  agreement;  but  legally 
it  is  very  difficult,  is  it  not? — I have  no  doubt  that 
is  fio. 

1938.  (Sir  William,  Midcllehrook) : With  regard  to 
the  position  of  the  principal  officer  that  has  been 
referred  to  by  Sir  Ryland  Adkins,  is  not  that  a ques- 
tion not  so  much  of  system  as  of  the  personality  of 
the  Clerk  and  his  ability  to  influence  and  exercise 
a power  of  control  over  his  Council  from  a personal 
point  of -view? — That  is  so  in  practice,  but  there  is 
the  question  whether,  having  regard  to  the  present 
functions  of  Local  Authorities,  the  extent  of  them 
and  so  on,  the  time  has  not  arrived  for  making  his 
position  a little  more  regular. 

1939.  (Sir  Eyland  Adkins)  : I should  like  to  ask  a 
question,  if  I may,  specifically  on  paragraph  188. 
You  say  in  that  paragraph  that  the  County  Councils 
are  in  a different  position  from  all  otlier  Local 
Authorities  in  that  they  are  compelled  to  appoint 
a Finance  Committee  ? — Yes ; there  is  a similar  pro- 
vision in  London  as  to  the  Metropolitan  Boi'ough 
Councils. 

1940.  Yes,  I appreciate  that.  I am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  pointing  that  out.  Does  that  mean  they 
liave  to  appoint  a Committee  whose  consent  is 
necessary  for  expenditure  over  a limited  amount? — 
I think  payments  from  County  funds  have  always 
to  bo  passed  by  the  Finance  Committee. 

1941.  You  know  as  a matter  of  fact  they  have 
power  to  spend  up  to  £60? — Yes. 

1942.  What  I want  to  get  out  is  that  in  the  case  of 
County  government,  the  County  Council,  the  largest 
Local  Authority,  has  by  law  that  check  on  wanton,  or 
free,  expenditure? — Yes,  but  jmu  do  not  expect  me 
to  subscribe  to  the  adjective. 

1943.  I apologise.  I will  have  no  adjectives  for  tho 
moment.  The  point  is  that  there  is  a specific  check 
on  free  expenditure,  or  on  expenditure? — Quite. 

1944.  Formed  by  the  compulsory  creation  of  a 
Finance  Committee,  whose  consent  is  an  indispensable 
precedent  to  expenditure? — Quite. 

1945.  Was  there  anything  analogous  to  that  in  any 
Municipal  Charter  P — I think  not. 

1946.  And  there  is  nothing  analogous  to  that  in  tho 
constitution  of  Urban  or  Rural  District  Councils? — 
No. 

1947.  That  appeared  in  the  Act  of  1888  for  the  first 
time? — For  the  first  time. 

1948.  As  a matter  fact,  have  your  Department  re- 
ceived any  complaints  against  the  working  of  that, 
either  from  County  Councils  themselves  or  from  the 
public  of  any  County? — I have  not  seen  any  com- 
plaints. There  may  be  some,  but  I have  not  .seen  any. 

1949.  Is  that  principle  affected  at  all  under  more 
recent  Acts  of  Parliament  with  their  .statutory  Com- 
mittees and  their  hybrid  Committees? — No,  I think 
not.  The  control  of  the  Finance  Committee  remains. 

19.50.  In  the  case  of  Asylums  Committees  in  their 
most  independent  mood,  do  I understand  you  to  say 
that  the  consent  of  the  Finance  Committee  is  neces- 
sary? It  is  to  any  rate  expenditure,  I assume? — The 
strict  legal  position  is  that  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
Committees  the  Council  may  delegate  any  pov/er, 
other  than  borrowing  or  rating,  but  the  Asylums  Com- 
mittee is  in  a special  .statutory  position,  and  is  not 
subject  to  the  Finance  Committee  in  the  same  way 
as  an  ordinary  Committee. 

19.51.  If  delegation  is  u.sed  to  the  fulle.st  extent  it 
does  in  practice  get  rid  of  the  control  of  the  Finance 
Committee? — Yes,  it  would  if  fully  utilised,  as  long 
as  the  Committee  kept  within  the  amount  the  Finance 
Committee  authorised . 

1962.  In  other  words,  the  control  of  the  Finance 
Committee  with  regard  to  the  Education  Committee 
and  so  on  takes  the  form  of  sanction  to  an  estimate 
within  which  there  is,  comparatively  speaking,  free- 
dom of  expenditure? — That  depends  uiwn  tho  terms 
of  the  Finance  Committee’s  sanction. 
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1953.  I am  taking  the  most  extreme  case.  If  a 
Finance  Committee  wants  to  minimise  its  powers  as 
much  as  pos.sible,  or  tlic  Council  wishes  it  to  do  so,  in 
tlie  case  of  an  Education  Committee,  it  can  go  so  far 
as  to  approve  a limited  .amount  of  expenditure  which 
the  Coniniittoo  may  spend  within  its  statutory  powers 
as  it  cliooses? — Of  course,  if  that  is  approved  by  the 
Finance  Committee. 

1954.  The  Finance  Committee  can  limit  its  control 
to  fixing  an  amount  which  can  he  spent  freely  within 
the  autliority  of  the  Committee? — Yes. 

1955.  And  of  course  they  can  modify  that,  if  thoj 
like,  by  saying  that  any  particular  expenditure  not 
mentioned  in  an  estimate  must  come  up  to  them 
separately  ? — Quite. 

195G.  So  that  in  practice  the  control  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  which  is  an  exceptional  statutory  obliga- 
tion in  County  government,  is  susceptible  of  con- 
sidci'ahlo  variation  in  the  degree  to  which  it 
is  applied? — Yes,  certainly. 

1957.  And  its  control  over  statutory  Committees 
would  tend  to  be  in  less  detail  than  over  Committees 
that  are  not  statutory? — I think  that  depends  very 
largely,  of  course,  on  the  Finance  Committee  itself. 
So  far  as  County  Councils  are  concerned,  the  principal 
Committees  arc  statutory  Committees,  as  you  are 
aw.aro. 

1958.  (Chairman) : I think  that  is  rather  a wide 
■statement? — Well,  there  is  the  Education  Committee, 
for  instance. 

1959.  To  say  the  principal  ones  are  statutory  is,  I 
think,  rather  a ivide  statement.  There  are  a good 
many  other  important  ones  that  are  not  statutory? 
— Quite. 

1960.  (BIr.  Turton) : Is  it  not  the  ordinary  practice 
for  the  County  Council  to  discuss  the  whole  of  the 
education  estimates,  and  no  doubt  frequently  to 
revise  them? — Yes. 

1961.  (Chairman)  : The  usual  thing  for  a Council 
is,  is  it  not,  to  have  a budget  day  once  a year,  at 
which  all  the  estimates  come  up,  and  the  whole 
Council  considers  them  in  detail  or  not,  as  the  c.aee 
may  he,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
acts  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer? — Yes. 

1962.  (Mr.  Tnrfon) : In  a well-regulated  County 
Council  the  practice  is,  I think  you  will  find,  to  have 
its  education  estimates  debated  at  the  meeting  prior 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Finance  Committee,  so  that 
you  get  those  out  of  the  way.  The  whole  meeting  is 
given  up  to  the  discussion  of  the  education  e-stimates, 
and  then  the  decks  are  cleared  for  action  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance. 

1963.  (Sir  George  Blacdonogh)  : There  is  a limit  of 
expenditure  of  £50,  beyond  which  proposals  must  be 
considered  by  the  Finance  Committee.  Section  80  of 
the  Act  of  1888  says  that  “ any  costs,  debt,  or 
liability  exceeding  £50  shall  not  be  incurred  except 
upon  a resolution  of  the  Council  passed  on  an  e.sti- 
mate  submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee”? — Yes. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : As  a matter  of  fact,  that  is 
to  some  extent  modified  in  practice  by  the  approval 
of  estimates  which,  of  course,  amount  to  a great  deal 
more  than  £50,  and  if  there  is  anything  not  included 
in  the  estimate  which  costs  more  than  £50  it  requires 
a .special  resolution  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

1964.  (Blr.  Prif chard)  : In  practice  you  do  not  have 
a mooting  of  the  Finance  Committee  whenever  you 
want  to  spend  £50? — Not  as  a matter  of  practice. 

1965.  (Sir  Pylirnd  .Adkir.s):  You  do  if  you  want  to 
spend  £50  over  and  above  what  is  included  in  the 
approved  estimates.? — 1 am  afraid  that  the  expendi- 
ture is  iuourrod  in  many  cases  and  approved  after- 
wards. 

1966.  (Sir  W(drcr  Nicholas)  : 1 should  be  right 

in  saying  that  an  Urban  .Viithority  acting  umU- 
the  Fublio  Health  .\ot  is  placed  in  a stronger  position 


than  County  Councils,  because  no  Committee  can 
enter  into  any  sort  of  contract  save  and  except  with 
the  sanction  of  the  supreme  Authority? — That  is  .so, 
excepit  where  there  are  special  Local  Act  provisions. 

1967.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Urban  Authorities 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act  have 
the  right  to  appoint  Committees? — Certainly. 

1968.  It  would  not  be  a very  violent  assumption, 
would  it,  to  assume  that  what  is  expressed  in  the 
.Act  of  1888  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Finance  Committee  in  Counties  was  really  the  expres- 
sion of  the  practice  which  obtained  in  well-managed 
Municipal  Authorities  and  well-managed  Urban 
Districts  ? — Certainly. 

1969.  (Sir  William  Bliddlehrook) : Is  it  not  the 
almost  invariable  practice  in  both  Urban  District 
Councils  and  Borough  Councils  to  appoint  Finance 
Committees  ? — Certainly. 

1970.  Those  Finance  Committees  keep  the  super- 
vision of  all  their  finance,  and  report  their  minutes 
to  the  Council  to  confirm,  or  otherwise? — Quite. 

1971.  (Sir  Pylancl  Adkin.s) : In  other  words,  that 
which  is  imposed  by  law  on  the  County  Councils  is  in 
accordance  with  the  general  practice  of  other  Local 
Authorities  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  William  Bliddlehrook) : In  the  one  case  it  is 
compulsory,  and  in  the  other  case  it  is  carried  out  in 
practice. 

1972.  (Chairman)  : To  clear  my  mind,  will  you  tell 
me  this.  Are  the  Finance  Committees  of  County 
Borough  Councils  .statutory?— No;  that  provision 
relates  only  to  County  Councils,  outside  London. 

1973.  There  is  no  obligation  on  County  Borough 
Councils  to  appoint  Finance  Committees? — No,  they 
are  not  in  the  same  position  as  County  Councils  for 
this  purpose. 

1974.  The  County  Council  is  the  only  body  to  whicli 
that  statutoiy  obligation  apiilies? — In  addition  to  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils. 

1975.  Those  were  created  after  the  Act  of  1888,  and 
probably  that  is  the  reason.  The  County  Council-' 
were  the  last  created  bodies  before  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils? — The  Act  of  1894  created  Urban 
and  Rural  District  Councils. 

1976.  But  they  were  Sanitary  Authorities  before? 
— That  is  so. 

1977.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins):  For  what  it  is  worth, 
the  Finance  Committee  of  a County  Council  is  a legal 
chock  in  correspondence  with  what  was  generally  dmio 
by  pre-existing  local  bodies? — Quite. 

1978.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  was  done  by  Quarter 
Sessions,  .so  far  as  they  had  exp)enditure ? — Certainly. 

(Chairman)  : Now  we  come  to  Ohaipte!-  Xll- 

“ .\ltcration  of  Areas  and  of  Local  Authorities.” 


Xll. — Alteii.-ition  oe  Areas  and  or  Locai. 

Authorities. — (A). 

Urban  and  Rural  Districts. 

192.  In  view  of  the  prevailing  controversy,  and 
because  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  formation  of 
new,  and  the  extension  of  existing,  County  Boroughs 
were  the  immediate  reason  for  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission,  I propose  to  deal  at  some  length  witli 
the  subject  of  the  alteration  of  local  government 
authorities  and  areas. 

The  Formation  and  .Alteration  of  Urban  Districts 
(other  than  Boroughs)  and  of  Bural  Disti-icts. 

193.  The  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  in  large 
measure  transferred  to  County  Councils  the  powers 
proviouslv  exercised  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  the  constitution  and  alteration  of  Urban  Districts, 
and  also  gave  them  powers  for  the  formation  and 
alteration  of  Rural  Districts. 
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The  powers  vested  in  the  Local  Government  B'oard 
by  the  Public  Health  .A.ct,  1875,  were  not  repealed, 
and  are  still  in  force.  These  powers,  liowever,  have 
not  been  used  since  the  Act  of  1888  wa.s  passed,  the 
view  of  the  Local  Government  Board  (and  of  the 
Minister  of  Health)  being  that  Parliament  intended 
to  leave  these  questions  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
County  Councils. 

194.  As  already  explained,  the  Minister  of  Health 
has  a limited  appellate  jurisdiction  under  the  Act 
of  1888.  If  a County  Council  refuse  to-  act  upon  a 
representation  made  to  them,  their  decision  is  final. 
If  they  issue  an  Order,  and  there  is  no  statutory 
petition  against  it,  the  Minister  must  confirm  it. 
When  a statutory  objection  is  made,  the  Minister 
directs  a Local  Inquiry  and  decides  the  case  upon  its 
merits. 

Since  1888,  there  have  been  made — 

266  Orders  constituting  new  Urban  Districts. 

26  ,,  ,,  ,,  Rural 

297  ,,  altering  Urban  District  boundaries. 

134  ,,  ,,  Rural  Di.strict  ,, 

722  Orders  in  all. 

Opiiosition  was  raised  against  118  of  these  Orders. 
The  number  of  cases  in  which  the  Order  was  rejected 
by  the  Central  Department  was  21,  the  Order  of  the 
County  Council  being  confirmed  in  the  other  cases. 

195.  The  following  questions  have  been  raised  at 
various  times  on  the  procedure  settled  in  1888  for  the 
formation  and  alteration  of  districts  by  County 
Councils. 

(1)  The  County  Council  are  not  gi^-en  an  express 

power  to  modify  the  boundary  proposed. 
It  has  been  assumed,  however,  that,  if  the 
County  Council,  in  the  notice  of  their 
Public  Inquiry,  state  that  an  alteration  of 
the  proposed  boundary  may  be  considered, 
they  have  power  to  modify  it. 

It  has  not,  on  the  other  hand,  been  held 
that  the  Minister  of  Health  has  any 
authority  to  modify  the  boundary  proposed 
in  the  Order  of  the  County  Council,  how- 
ever desirable  this  may  seem  to  him;  his 
only  alternatives  are  to  confirm  the  Order 
or  to  disallow  it.  In  the  latter  event, 
the  County  Council  can  start  afresh  if  they 
think  fit. 

(2)  Complaint  has  occasionally  been  made  of  the 

persistent  refusal  of  a County  Council  to 
comply  with  an  application  for  a new 
Urban  District.  As  already  indicated, 
no  right  of  appeal  lies  to  the  Minister 
against  the  rejection  of  a proposal  by  a 
County  Council,  and  the  old  powere 
remaining  with  him  under  the  Act  of  1875 
are  never  used. 

(3)  The  Minister  has  no  power  to  disallow  an 

Order  unless  a statutory  objection  is  made. 
This  disability  has  sometimes  become  notice- 
able when  a County  Council  has  created  an 
Urban  District  which  appears  to  contain 
too  small  a population  and  rateable  value 
for  efficient  administration. 

196.  The.  most  important  of  the  above  matters,  in 
jiractical  effect,  is  (3),  the  formation  of  small  districts. 
This  subject  has  already  been  considered. 

It  is  a question  whether  definite  principles  should 
not  be  laid  down  by  Parliament  or  the  Minister  (or 
by  the  Minister,  subject  to  confirmation  by  Parlia- 
ment), upon  which  County  Councils  should  act,  thus 
securing  some  jneasure  of  uniformity  by  laying  down 
the  lines  of  the  general  policy  to  followed  in  all 
Counties. 

197.  It  was  contemplated,  under  section  57  of  the 
Act  of  1888,  that  County  Councils  would  sometimes 


issue  Orders  for  the  dissolution,  as  well  as  for  the  con- 
stitution. of  Urban  and  Rural  Districts,  and  also  for 
their  amalgamation.  Very  little  has  been  done  in  this 
direction,  the  County  Councils  presumably  being  dis- 
inclined to  distui'b  an  indepiendence  which,  though.it 
may  not  be  conducive  to  the  best  local  government,  is 
doubtless  prized  locally;  nor  indeed  would  it  be  reason- 
able, in  the  absence  of  special  legislation,  to  expect 
County  Councils  to  deal  with  the  problem  except  in 
isolated  oases. 

198.  Section  57  of  the  Act  of  1888  further  enables 
the  County  Council,  if  a primd  fade  case  is  made  out, 
to  reduce  the  size  of  .an  Urban  District,  but  Orders 
of  thi.s  kind  are  also  uncommon.  Some  Urban 
Districts,  although  they  may  contain  one  considerable 
community  of  an  urban  character,  include  an  excep- 
tionally large  area  of  a purely  rural  character.  Thus, 
the  Urban  District  of  Bampton,  in  Devon,  with  a 
population  of  only  1,467  persons,  covers  more  than 
twelve  square  miles.  Disturbance  of  existing  con- 
ditions would  usually  involve  the  division  of  tin; 
parish  and  be  opposed  from  this  standpoint,  and  the 
anomaly^  is  partly  remedied  in  some  cases  by  the 
division,  by  the  Urban  Council,  of  their  district  for 
rating  and  other  purposes,  and  by  applying  different 
codes  in  the  urban  and  rural  divisions. 

The  position  is  similar  in  a number  of  Boroughs. 
Thus,  the  Borough  of  Tiverton,  with  a population 
of  9,716,  covers  over  27  square  miles,  and  Welsh- 
)5ool,  with  5,677  persons,  is  nearly  32  square  miles  in 
extent. 


(Cliairm,an)  : We  are  now  coming  to  the  first  main 
point  in  our  inquiry,  and  if  I may  be  allowed  to  do 
so  I should  like  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  any 
opinion  Mr.  Gibbon  may  give  on  this  subject  should 
be  an  official  opinion,  because  I think  wo  want  it  to 
be  clear  that  there  are  no  opinions  given  which  may 
be  taken  to  be  opinions  of  the  Department  but 
really  are  not.  I think  that  is  very  important  on  this 
question  of  controvez'sy,  if  I may  say  so.  I think 
zve  ought  to  stick  to  bare  facts,  unless  Mr.  Gibbon 
has  a Departmental  opinion  to  express. 

(Mr.  Turton) : Of  course  it  is  permissible  to  ask 
whether  certain  facts  which  he  has  given  may  or  may 
not  be  inconvenient. 

(Chairman)  : Certainly,  but  I think  in  questions 
where  there  is  a division  of  opinion  we  do  not  want 
there  to  be  any  ambiguity  as  to  the  Department’s 
views . 

(Sir  Byland  Adlcins)  : May  I submit  that  this  is  a 
matter  which  arises  at  a later  period  of  our  inquiry. 
The  only  thing  is  that  I notice  there  is  a suggestion 
in  paragraph  196  as  to  whether  definite  principles 
■should  not  be  laid  down  by  Pai-liament  or  the  Minis- 
ter. I propose  not  to  ask  any  questions  on  that  now, 
beoau.se  that  is  purely  a question  of  opinion.  When 
we  come  to  the  second  part  of  our  inquiry,  if  it 
arises,  I hope  Mr.  Gibbon  will  not  be  prevented  from 
being  able  to  come  and  help  us.  I therefore  ask 
leave  to  defer  an  examination  of  this  question. 

1979.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : With  regard  to  paragraph 
194,  I suppiose  although  the  County  Council  make  the 
Order  they  can  only  do  so  upon  the  initiative  of  the 
Local  Authority? — ^Not  necessarily,  but  local  initiative 
is  the  rule. 

1980.  (Sir  George  Blacdonogh)  : I should  like  to 
ask  what  are  the  usual  causes  for  refusal  of  an  Order 
by  the  Central  Department? — There  have  been  cases, 
for  instance,  where  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department 
the  district  has  been  entirely  too  rural  to  wan-ant  its 
being  fomed  into  an  Urban  District.  That  is  one  of 
the.  principal  classes  of  objection.  In  some  case.s  il 
has  been  the  small  size  of  the  proposed  District. 

1981.  (Chain, wn)  : You  say  there  has  been  no  di.s- 
solution  of  these  Districts? — We  have  as  a matter  of 
fact  one  actually  under  consideratiz)n  at  the  izre.scii 
time. 
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1982.  What  kind  of  District  is  that? — It  is  an 
Urban  District  in  the  County  of  Lindsey. 

198.8.  You  have  told  us  of  several  Urban  Districts 
with  a very  small  population.  Is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  lias  haijpcned  occasionally  that  they  have  been 
.am.algnmated  with  other  Districts? — In  some  cases 
there  has  been  amalg.amation,  but  not  dissolutions. 
Naturally,  there  is  a good  deal  of  reluctance  to  dis- 
solve an  existing  entity. 

1984.  (Sir  Ityland  Adldns)  : Have  you  information 
in  the  Department  as  to  whether  the  xiopnlation  which 
County  Councils  constitute  into  an  Urban  District  is 
a rising  standard  or  a lowered  standard  as  the  years 
go  on? — I have  not  detailed  statistics,  and  I should 
not  like  to  give  a definite  opinion  without  detailed 
statistics,  but  my  general  impression  is  that  there 
i.s  some  tendency  to  rise. 

1985.  It  varies  probably  in  different  parts  of  the 
country? — ^It  does,  but  you  may  take  that  to  be  the 
general  tendency. 

I98C.  (Chairman)  : Arising  out  of  that  que.stion 
and  out  of  paragraph  198,  is  it  the  policy  of  the 
Department,  and  of  County  Councils  on  your  recom- 
mendation, to  secure  compact  areas  for  Urban 
Districts,  or  do  they  favour  such  large  areas  as 
those  of  which  you  give  instances? — Yes,  compact 
areas. 

1987.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : May  I put  this  to 
you  ? Take  Barapton,  for  instance.  What  was  the 
reason  for  creating  Bampton  a district  of  12  square 
miles?  Was  it  because  it  was  the  parish  of 
Bampton  ? — I think  that  was  the  reason. 

1988.  (Chairman)  : Following  on  that,  you  have 
Welshpool  ■with  an  area  of  32  square  miles? — Yes. 
That  is  lan  ancient  Borough. 

1989.  With  liberties,  I suppose? — Possibly. 

1990.  I suppose  ivhat  we  come  to,  from  Sir  Walter’s 
question  and  your  answer,  is  that  these  large  areas 
are  fortuitous  to  a certain  extent? — That  will  be 
hi'oadly  correct,  I think. 

1991.  But  the  modern  tendency  is  to  make  those 
Urban  Districts  compact? — Yes,  that  is  the  modern 
tendenc3n 

1992.  (Sir  Jlyland  Adkins) : The.so  peculiar  areas 
I underst.and  yon  to  sa^’  are  fortuitous  oi'  historical 
in  origin? — Quite  so. 

1993.  Is  it  the  f.act  now  that  the  te.st  of  making 
an  Ih'baii  District,  subject  of  conrs.e  to  considerations 
of  population,  is  whether  in  practice  it  is  a nucleated 
CO  I II I n u II  i t j'  ? — ^B  r oa  dly , yes . 

1994.  (Mr.  Riddell)  : Do  ,you  go  so  far  as  to  sa.y  a 
built-up  area? — The  question  arises,  of  course,  how 
much  built-up  area  you  want.  That  is  one  of  the 
controversial  questions.  Is  it  to  be  2,000  population, 
•bjOGO  population,  10,000  population,  or  more  still? 

1995.  (Mr.  Lloyd):  H.avc  j'ou  any  idea  Avhat  area 
of  Welshpool  is  realfy  urban? — I cannot  tell  you 
exactl.v.  I do  not  think  I have  a note  of  the  density 
ol  ]iopulation.  1 have  it  for  some  of  the  County 
Boroughs.  \\  olslipool,  a.s  3'ou  probably  know,  is  a 
very  small  town. 

199G.  (Chairman) : You  have  given  the  jiopulatioii 
as  5,077? — Yes. 

1997.  (Mr.  T.loyd):  That  is  spread  over  an  area  of 
32  s(|ii.'ire  miles? — Yes. 

1998.  (I'hairman)  : I should  think  most  of  them 
live  in  the  town,  do  they  not? — Yes. 

1999.  (Sir  11  iUiam  Atiddlchrook) : Is  not  the  main 
question  whether  the  character  of  the  place  has 
siiHicieiitly  changed  from  rural  to  urban  to  justify 
I ho  creation  of  an  Urban  District  p— You  have  to 
reduce  that  to  concreti'  fact,  to  consider  exactly 
what  is  meant  by  having  changed  into  a place  <if 
an  urban  ehara<iter?  .For  instance,  are  yon  to  be 
content  with  a iio|iulation  of  2,000? 


2000.  But  you  agree  that  that  is  the  main  question? 
— Yes,  cei'tainly. 

2001.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : Anybody  would  have  difBculty 
to-day  in  saying  that  an  area  of  32  square  mile.s 
was  a proper  and  fair  Urban  District? — ^Some  ■n'ould 
say  so,  but  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  modern 
usage. 

2002.  (Mr.  Turton) : Are  there  not  a large  number 
of  Urban  Districts  which  are  essentially  rural  in 
character,  which  it  might  be  to  the  public  advantage 
to  discuss? — There  I can  answer  definitely  for  the 
Ministry  that  there  is  in  that  respect  an  important 
question,  most  certainly. 

2003.  That  would  come  within  the  purview  of  this 
Commission  ? — Most  certainly. 

2004.  I do  not  think  in  your  many  useful  Appen- 
dices you  have  furnished  us  wdth  a list  of  those 
smaller  Urban  Districts? — As  a matter  of  fact,  I 
have  them  here.* 

(ilfr.  Turton)  : Perhaps  we  might  have  that  in- 
formation; I think  it  would  be  useful.  I take  if 
that  you  will  not  exclude  consideration  of  that 
que.stiou,  mj’-  Lord? 

(Chairman) : Oh  no. 

2005.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  May  I ask  this?  I do 
not  want  the  answer  to-day,  but  some  time  in  the 
future.  Can  you  send  in  tables  of  the  Urban  Dis- 
tricts in  the  different  parts  of  England  ? They  would 
bo  arranged,  I presume,  in  Counties? — I can  do  that 
if  you  wish  it.t 

2006.  It  is  a fact,  is  it  not,  that  speaking  generally 

in  the  midlands  and  east  of  England  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  south,  the  original  village  settlements 
were  nucleated — to>  use  a technical  phrase ; they  were 
in  a bunch;  and  in  the  north  and  west  of  England 
they  were  not  in  a bunch  in  the  same  way  ? They 
were  not  nucleated  ? — I should  be  sorry  to  subscribe  to 
that  absolutely,  because  as  a matter  of  fact 

2007.  I will  not  trouble  you  for  reasons.  I only 
wanted  to  know? — Quite. 

2008. _  Assuming  that  to.  be  the  case,  I only  want  to 
get  ultimately  whether  that  has  had  any  effect  in  the 
last  century  on  the  creation  of  Urban  Districts? — I 
should  not  think  the  effect  has  been  material. 

2009.  Except  that  you  would  agree,  would  you  not, 
that  the  more  closely  together  a population  is,  the 
more  nucleated  it  is,  the  stronger  would  be  its  claim 
foi’  urban  powers  ? — Yes,  subject  to  size. 

2010.  Supposing  there  were  5,000  people  distributed 
over  an  area  like  that  of  Welshpoiol,  and  the  same 
number  obviously  living  together  in  a town,  there 
would  be  more  reason  for  giving  the  town  urban 
powers  than  for  giving  urban  powers  to  a widely 
scattered  population  of  that  kind.? — Most  certainly. 

(Chairman) : Then  if  the  Commission  agree,  may 
we  pass  to  Chapter  XIII — “ Alteration  of  Areas  and 
of  Local  Authorities;  County  Councils  and  New 
Boroughs.” 


XIII.— Alteration  op  Areas  and  op  Local 
Authorities  . — (B) . 

County  Councils  and  New  Boroughs. 

County  Councils. 

199#  The  Minister  may  m.ake  a Provisional  Order 
constituting  a ne.w  Administrative  County  or  alter- 
ing the  boundaries  of  a County.  Action  is  taken  only 
upon  receipt  of  a representation,  and  a public  Local 
Inquiry  is  neld  before  a decision  is  given. 

In  the  case  of  the  Isle  of  lYigh.t,  w'hich  was  carved 
out  of  Hampshire  immediately  after  the  Act  of  1888, 
action  was  taken  just  before  County  Councils  came 
into  existence  in  pursuance  of  a special  provision  in 
the  Act. 


■•  See  Apponili.v  XXXVIT,  p.ige  204. 
t This  information  will  bo  fonnd  in  the 
of  the  Census  of  1921  [Cmd.  148.5]. — I.G'.C. 
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200.  Since  that  date  there  have  been  many  altera- 
tions of  County  boundaries  (apart  from  County 
Borough  alterations),  but  these  changes  have  usually 
been  small,  and  have  given  little  trouble,  consisting 
in  the  adjustment  of  parish  boundaries  or  the  transfer 
of  parishes  detached  from  the  County  by  which  they 
u'ere  administered  to  the  County  with  which  they 
are  geographically  connected. 

2011.  (Chairman) : In  paragraph  199  you  explain 
that  the  Minister  may  make  a Provisional  Order  con- 
stituting a new  Administrative  County  or  altering  the 
boundaries  of  a County,  and  you  explain  the  method 
by  which  that  is  done.  How  many  new  Counties  have 
been  constituted  since  the  Act  ? Is  the  Isle  of  Wight 
the  only  one  ? — The  Isle  oif  Wight  is  the  only  one,  and 
that  is  only  technically  new.  It  was  practically  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Act. 

2012.  That  has  never  been  followed  by  any  others? 
—No. 

2013.  Have  the  boundaries  been  altered? — Yes, 
there  are  several  cases  of  adjustment  of  bounda  ries. 

2014.  J ust  minor  matters  ? — Relatively  mino'  mat- 
ters. Sometimes,  of  course,  they  give  rise  to  a good 
deal  of  controversy. 

2015.  Do  they  correspond  with  the  old  Counties  as 
a rule?  Did  the  Act  of  1888  alter  the  boundaries  of 
Counties  except  in  London? — No,  I think  not. 

2016.  So  that  really  the  boundaries  of  the  present 
Counties  are  the  ancient  boundaries  except  with 
occasional  variations? — Quite. 

2017.  (Sir  Hyland  Adhins)  : Those  alterations  have 
been  made  in  the  majority  of  oases  by  agreement 
between  the  Counties,  have  they  not  ? — In  several 
cases,  yes. 

2018.  Whei-e  Counties  have  failed  to  agree  about 
that,  what  has  happened?  Have  you  power  to 
decide? — Yes,  we  hold  an  Inquiry  and  decide. 

2019.  In  nearly  all  those  cases  has  it  not  been  tlie 
fact  that  the  bridge-head,  so  to  speak,  of  a district 
being  in  another  County,  it  Iras  been  decided  that 
that  bridge-head  should  go  with  the  district  ? — In 
some  cases. 

2020.  Thei’e  are  oases  of  little  bits  of  Counties  a 
long  way  from  home  that  have  been  absorbed  by  the 
County  in  which  they  are  isolated? — Yes. 

2021.  And  in  some  Counties  the  boundaries  had 
been  left  tooi  indefinite  ? — Yes.  We  had  a- recent  case 
wliere  on  the  ordnance  map  the  boundary  was  wrong. 

2022.  In  the  case  of  Nottingham  and  Huutingdon- 
sliire,  from  the  earliest  times  there  was  a portion 
which  was  chaimed  by  both,  and  nobody  knew  whore 
tlie  line  went  ? — Yes,  we  still  have  some  little  problems 
w ith  regard  to  that  kind  of  thing. 

2023.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : There  have  been  cases,  have 
there  not,  of  the  substantial  alteration  of  boundaries, 
at  all  events  sufficient  to  raise  considerable  conflict? 
— There  have  been  conflicts,  but  in  comparison  witli 
the  total  those  conflicts  have  been  comparatively 
minor  things. 

2024.  I remember  the  case  of  Royston,  where  there 
was  quite  a fight  as  to  whether  it  should  belong  to 
Hertfordshire  or  Cambridgeshire.? — Yes. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : There  was  the  case  of  New- 
market, as  to  whether  it  was  in  Suffolk  or  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire. It  is  now  all  in  Suffolk. 

2026.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : It  is  quite  clear  from 
this  paragraph  that  there  has  been  no  division  of  a 
County  other  than  Hampshire? — That  is  so. 

2026.  Have  there  been  any  apiplioations  to  th.c 
Department? — Not  definite  applications.  There  have 
been  suggestions. 

2027.  Particularly  from  the  district  from  which  I 
come.? — Not  for  the  division  of  the  County.  There 

lave  been  none  in  my  recollection. 

2028.  "Was  there  not  a large  conference  in  South 
Wales  not  very  long  ago — I think  it  is  referred  to 
in  the  Report  of  the  South  Wales  Regional  Survey 
Committee — and  as  a result  an  application  was  sent 
to  the  Ministry  that  they'  should  appoint  Boundary 
Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  some  of  the 


South  Wales  Counties? — That  was  not  so  much  for 
the  division  of  Counties;  it  wars  rather  to  deal  witii 
the  whole  piroblem,  including  the  question  of  County 
Boroughs. 

2029.  I think  you  will  find  it  was  for  the  division 
of  three  separate  Counties  ? — Are  you  thinking  of  the 
suggested  division  for  town  planning  purpioses  ? 

2030.  Oh,  110.  The  application  ivas  that  the  Min- 

istry should  constitute  Boundary  Commissioners  for 
the  purpose  of  sub-dividing  certain  of  the  Counties 
of  South  Wales  into  Administrative  Counties  different 
from  the  existing  Counties  ? — I hapipen  to  know 
the  Repiort  of  that  Committee,  and,  speaking  subject 
to  correction 

2031.  I am  not  in  agreement  with  the  Report  of 

that  Committee.  I am  asking  you  now  about  this 
sub-division  of  Counties,  which  is  quite  a different 
thing.  I have  found  the  resolution  I had  in  mind : 
“ That  this  Conference  is  of  opiinion  that  the  pre- 
sent piece-meal  methods  of  extending  local  govern- 
ment areas  upon  the  initiative  of  Local  Authorities 
are  altogether  unsatisfactory,  and  that  a general  re- 
adjustment should  be  made  on  a comprehensive 
scale.  . . .”  Perhaps  j'ou  ivill  read  it  for  your- 

self. (Heport  ho.ndecl  to  Witness)  ? — If  I may  say  so, 
what  they  had  in  mind  was  not  so  much  the  mere 
division  of  the  County. 

2032.  But  I know  it  was.  I was  at  the  Confer- 
ence?— As  you  know,  acute  controversy  has  arisen 
there  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  County  should  be 
invaded  by'  County  Boroughs. 

2033.  They  wanted  to  split  up  Carmarthen, 
Glamorgan  and  Monmouthshire? — I am  not  so  sure. 

2034.  (Chairman)  : Anyhow,  I think  we  may  take 
it  that  we  have  had  sufficient  experience  since  1888 
to  say  that  the  County  boundaries  inter  sc  are  fixed, 
and  all  the  difficulties  about  adjustments  and  so  forth 
have  been  settled? — ^Substantially,  yes. 

(Chairman)  i Then  we  come  to  the  “ Formation  of 
New  Boroughs  ”,  and  you  tell  us  in  paragraph  201 
that  Municipal  Boroughs  are  created  by  Royal 
Chai-ter.  We  are  going  to  have  Sir  Almoric  FitzRoy 
to  tell  us  about  that. 


Formation  of  Neto  Boroughs. 

201.  Municipal  Boroughs  are  still,  as  in  ancient 
days,  created  by  Royal  Charter,  and  the  present  pro- 
cedure is  a survival  of  older  conditions.  Applica- 
tions are  decided  by  the  Privy  Council,  after  Local 
Inquiry.  Proposals  have  not  to  be  submitted  to 
Parliament. 

Upon  the  grant  of  a Charter,  a Scheme  is  always 
made  for  the  adjustment  of  the  powers,  duties, 
liabilities  a.nd  property  of  the  existing  Authorities; 
but  in  this  matter  also  Parliament  is  not  consulted, 
except  in  the  rare  event  of  opposition  by  Local 
Authorities  affected,  or  by  the  necessary  proportion 
of  owners  or  ratepayers,  as  specified  in  section  213 
of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882. 

202.  There  are  no  statutory  requirements  as  to 
area,  population  or  rateable  value.  The  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  to  whom  a petition  is  referred 
require  promoters  to  prove  the  importance  and 
stability  of  the  district  as  regards  population  and 
rateable  value,  and  its  equipment  in  public  services. 
The  Privy  Council  are  required  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1888,  to  consider  any  representations  made 
by  the  County  Council  or  the  Minister  of  Health ; 
and  an  arrangement  now  exists  by  which  the  Privy 
Council  are  put  in  possession  of  any  administrative 
reasons  known  to  the  Minister  of  Health  for  or  against 
the  application. 

The  Privy  Council  have  in  some  cases  attached 
weight  to  considerations  which  would  not  have 
influenced  the  Local  Government  Board  or  the 
Minister  of  Health  to  the  same  degree.  'I'lius,  in 
1913,  a Charter  was  granted  to  Fowey  in  Cornwall, 
with  a population  of  only  2,276,  largely  becau.se  it 
was  desired  to  revive  an  ancient  municiiial  pjiviiege. 
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203.  Since  1888,  53  now  Boroughs  have  been  created 
of  which — 

34  had  a popuJatinn  exceeding  20,0110; 

>>  ))  ,,  10,000  but  under 

20,000 ; 

1 >)  ))  ,,  5,000  but  under 

10,000 ; 

^ ))  >1  !,  under  5,000. 

204. ^  Tlie  question  arises  wliethcr  there  is  advan- 
tage in  maintaining  (1)  the  present  procedure  for 
constituting  new  Borouglis,  and  (2),  a still  larger 
issue,  the  present  distinction  between  Boroughs  and, 
at  any  rate,  the  larger  Urban  Districts. 


2035.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I would  like  to  ask 

tliis.  Is  this  ancient  power  of  creating  Boroughs  by 
Roj'al  Charter  referred  to  in  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions Act,  1835  P The  Charters  are  referred  to, 
certainly.  ’ 

2036.  You  have  the  previous  historical  method  of 
creating  Boroughs,  and  you  have  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  brought  in  with  the  idea  of  regu- 
lating the  existing  practice  and  placing  Borough 
government  on  a statutory  basis? — Yes. 

2037.  What  is  the  section  of  the  Act  which 
correlates  this  exceptional  method  of  creating  a Local 
Authority  with  the  authority  of  Parliament?— A 
Charter  is  outside  the  ordinary  practice  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

2038.  I am  quite  aware  of  that? — I have  not  the 
Act  of  1835  with  me,  but  if  I may  read  section  210 
(>r  the  1882  Act,  what  it  says  is  : “If  on  the  petition  to 
iiio  QiKjeii  of  the  inhabitant  householders  of  any  town 
or  towns  or  district  in  England,  or  of  any  of  those 
inhabitants,  praying  for  the  grant  of  a Charter  of  In- 
corporation, Her  Majesty,  by  the  advice  of  Her  Privy 
Council,  thinks  fit  by  Charter  to  create  such  town, 
towns,  or  district,  or  any  part  thereof  specified  in 
the  Charter,  with  or  without  any  adjoining  place,  a 
Municipal  Borough,  and  to  incorporate  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Pier  Majesty  by 
the  Charter  to  extend  to  that  Municipal  Borough'  and 
the  inhabitants  thereof  so  incorporated  the  provisions 
of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Acts.’’ 

2030.  It  comes  to  this.  What  a IMnuicipal  Borough 
is  is  dopeudent  on  the  terms  of  the  statute.  The 
extension  of  the  powers  and  duties  under  that  statute 
to  h'csh  places  is  an  extension  remaining  within  the 
power  of  the  Privy  Council  ?— Quite  so.  Or,  if  I may 
put  it  this  way,  the  .Borough  is  created  by  Charter, 
and  then  it  is  provided  that  the  Charter  may  extend 
to  that  Borough  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act. 

2040.  But  what  would  happen  if  a Borough  were 
croatod  by  Charter  and  the  provisions  of  the  Munici- 
pal Corporations  Art  were  not  extended  to  il  -i 
would  be  some  entity  outside  ordinary  local  govern- 
ment, as  there  are  some  now. 

2041.  Pre-existing  ones? — Yes. 

2042.  Is  there  any  case  whatever  of  the  granting 
of  a Charter  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  bringing 
that  community  within  the  terms  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act? — I think  not. 

2043.  (Chairman)  : I think  you  might  put  that 
question  to  Sir  Almeric  EitoRoy.  The  Privy  Council 
are  the  people  to  grant  the  Charter  to  Municipal 
Boroughs,  and  it  is  within  their  competence  to  decide 
whether  or  not  an  application  shall  be  granted.  Does 
it  go  to  Parliament? — No,  except  that  in  certain 
cases  the  Scheme  made  under  it  may  bo  placed  before 
Parliament. 

2044.  Does  the  question  of  the  creation  or  non- 
creation  of  a Municipal  Borough  go  to  Parliament? 
— No. 

2045.  It  is  done  without  Parliament? — Without 
I’arliameiit. 

2046.  Ha.s  the  iMinister  ol  Health  any  power  of 
veto? — No. 

2047.  He  has  the  power  to  advise?— Yes. 


2048.  But  the  Privy  Council  can  take  it  or  leave 
it  as  they  choose? — Quite. 

2049.  You  say  that  since  1888,  63  new  Boroughs 
have  been  created.  I do  not  know  whether  you  can 
answer  this  question,  but  if  not  we  will  ask  Sir 
Almeric.  None  of  those  were,  I suppose,  any  of  those 
curious  Boroughs  surviving  from  old  times  which  did 
not  receive  Borough  powers,  and  have  now  been  made 
into  proper  Boroughs ; or  are  they  brand-new  towns 
all  of  them? — There  is  the  well-known  case  of  Eowey. 

2050.  Was  that  an  old  towm? — It  was  an  old 
Borough. 

2051.  It  has  been  reconstituted? — Yes. 

(Chairman)  : Then  coming  to  paragraph  204,  1 

think  that  is  really,  as  you  have  stated,  a matter  of 
controversy : whether  there  is  advantage  in  main- 
taining (1)  the  present  procedure  for  constituting 
new  Boroughs  and  (2)  a still  larger  issue,  the 
liresent  distinction  between  Boroughs,  and,  at  any 
rate,  the  larger  Urban  Districts.  1 rather  think,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  hear  the  Privy 
Council  on  this,  we  might  leave  it  at  that  statement. 

2052.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : The  Ministry  of  Health 
would  not  know,  would  they — though  I suppose  the 
Privy  Council  would  know — ^whether  in  the  creation 
of  any  of  these  Boroughs  since  1888  they  w'ero  all 
created  with  the  assent  of  the  County  Council? — ^I 
cannot  say  that.  That  is  a matter,  of  course,  which 
would  require  some  research.  As  you  may  know, 
there  was  a proposal  in  the  Bill  of  1888  that  the 
application  should  come  through  the  County  Councils. 

2053.  (Chairman)  : In  the  same  ivay  as  Urban 
Districts? — It  is  rather  different. 

20o4.  On  the  same  lines? — The  original  proposal 
was,  I think,  that  the  inquiry  should  be  held  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  who  should  then  report 
to  the  Privy  Council. 

2055.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : Do  the  Privy  Council 
hold  an  inquiry? — ^Yes. 

2066.  'The  views  of  the  County  Council  have  to 
be  considered  by  the  Privy  Od'uncil  before  they 
create  a Borough  in  their  area? — Yes. 

2057.  (Sir  William.  Middlehrook) : Is  there  any 
statutory  obligation  to  consult  the  County  Council? 
— Yes. 

2068.  (Chairman) : Before  the  Privy  Council  act 
they^  are  under  statutory  obligation  to  have  the 
opinion  of  the  County  Council  in  the  same  way  as 
they  have  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  Minister  of 
Health  ? Yes.  I think  there  is  an  obligation  to 
give  notice  of  the  petition  to  the  County  Council, 
and  to  take  note  of  County  representations.  It  is 
section  56 : “ . . . notice  of  such  petition  shall  be 
given  to  the  County  Council  of  the  County  in  which 
such  town,  towns,  or  district  is  or  are  situate,  and 
shall  also  be  sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  the  Privy  Council  shall  consider  any  representa- 
tions made  by  such  County  Council.  ...” 

20o9.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : There  is  no  such  provision  with 
reference  to  the  Ministry  of  Health,  is  there? — They 
succeeded  the  Local  Government  Board. 

(Chairman) : Now  we  come  to  Chapter  XIV. 

XIV.  Alteration  of  Areas  and  of  Local 
Authoeitibs — (C). 

New  County  Boroughs  and  Extension  of  Boroughs. 
General  Procedure. 

205.  The  Act  of  1888  provided  that  a representa- 
tion might  be  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
by  the  Council  of  any  Borough  for  a Provisional  Order 
constituting  a Borough  a County  Borough  (if  it  has 
the  requisite  population)  or  extending  a Borough. 
This  provision  was  new. 

206.  Boroughs  still  retain  their  privilege,  one 
which  they  prize,  of  applying  for  similar  concessions 
direct  to  Parliament.  Sometimes  this  double  pro- 
cedure operates  awkwardly;  thus  the  Town  Council  of 
Halifax  recently  promoted  a Bill  for  the  inclusion 
of  the  Borough  of  Brighouse  and  other  areas;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  Brighouse  applied  to  the  Ministry 
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for  an  Extension  Order.  Eventually,  both  Councils 
agi’eed  to  postpone  their  rival  schemes  so  as  to  enable 
Halifax  also  to  apply  for  an  Order  and  thus  render 
it  possible  to  consider  the  two  proposals  together. 

207.  When  a representation  for  the  constitution  oi 
a new  County  Borough  or  the  extension  of  a Borough 
is.  made  to  the  Minister  of  Health,  he  may,  if  he 
considers  the  circumstances  warrant  the  action,  refuse 
to  entertain  it.  If  he  entertains  it,  a Local  Inquiry 
must  be  held ; and,  after  considering  the  report  of 
the  Inspector  holding  the  Inquiry,  the  Minister  may 
grant  the  application,  or  may  reject  it  in  whole  or 
part,  as  seems  to  him  right. 

.A.  decision  by  the  Minister  to  extend  a Borough 
does  not  become  immediately  effective,  but  must  be 
embodied  in  a Provisional  Order,  which  has  then  to 
be  submitted  to  Parliament  in  a Confirmation  Bill. 
The  Bill  has  to  pass  through  the  same  stages  as  a Bill 
for  a Local  Act. 

208.  An  important  incidental  consideration  is  that, 
111  extending  a Borough,  provision  has  often  to  be 
made  for  so  many  matters  consequent  on  the  change 
that  the  drafting  of  a Bill  is  a somewhat  formidable 
matter,  and  there  is  advantage  for  this  reason  in  the 
Provisional  Order  procedure,  because  the  drafting  of 
the  Order  is  undertaJren  after  local  investigations  at 
which  the  consequential  jirovisions  to  be  made  have 
been  discussed. 

209.  The  following  is  briefly  the  practice  of  the 
Minister  in  dealing  with  applications  for  Provisional 
Orders  of  this  kind. 

Printed  instructions  are  issued  each  year  for  the 
guidance  of  Town  Councils  proposing  to  apply  for  an 
alteration  of  the  Borough  boundaries ; a copy  of  the 
last  instructions  is  given  in  Appendix  XXII.  Special 
letters  for  a similar  purpose  are  sent  when  the  pro- 
]iosaI  is  to  form  a new  County  Borough. 

210.  When  the  application  is  received,  it  is 
examined  at  the  Ministry  to  see  that  the  instructions 
have  been  complied  with,  particularly  those  requiring 
the  notification  of  all  the  Local  Authorities  ivhich  are 
affected. 

It  has  ha]ipened  in  numerous  oases  that,  upon  the 
examination  of  an  application,  it  has  been  found  on 
the  face  of  it  to  have  so  little  merit  that  it  has  forth- 
with been  rejected,  without  a formal  Inquiry. 

211.  If  the  application  is  entertained  and  the  case 
is  a simple  one,  a Local  Inquiry  is  immediately 
directed.  Where  the  application  is  opposed,  the  prac- 
tice now  is  first  to  have  a Departmental  conference 
for  a pireliminary  examination  of  tlie  proposals.  After- 
wards, an  Inspector  would  be  directed  to  make  a 
preliminai-y  visit  and  investigation. 

The  object  of  this  preliminary  visit  is  (1)  to 
ascertain  whether  any  jiart  of  the  proposal  should  bo 
rejected  at  the  outset  even  before  the  Inquiry  is 
held  (this  would  i-e  done  only  if  the  case  for  it 
were  quite  clear);  (i)  to  obtain  whatever  measure  of 
agreement  is  possible;  and  (3)  to  endeavour  to  secure 
such  arrangements  as  wdll  limit  expenses,  especially 
those  incurred  for  counsel  and  expert  witnesses. 

212.  The  next  step,  assuming  that  no  new  facts 
have  been  ascertained  which  would  make  it  right  to 
refuse  to  proceed  further  with  the  application,  is  to 
hold  the  statutory  Inquiry.  These  Inquiries  are  held 
by  Engineering  Inspectors  of  special  experience.  11' 
the  case  presents  any  difficulties,  the  Inspector  s 
engineering  qualifications  and  his  special  experience 
of  the  work  of  Local  Authorities  are  of  great  advaii- 
tage,  because  many  of  the  questions  which  arise 
require  knowledge  of  this  kind  for  their  proper  appri;- 
ciation. 

213.  It  is  his  business  to  make  a close  personal 
investigation  of  the  local  conditions,  in  addition  to 
holding  the  Inquiry;  and  he  has  to  report  not  only 
upon  the  evidence  given  at  the  Inquiry,  but  upon  the 
facts  ascertained  by  himself  by  personal  investiga- 
tion. 

Experience  shows  that  the  personal  investigations 
of  an  Inspector  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  issues 


which  are  raised  in  oases  of  this  kind  are  of  very 
great  value  in  deciding  upon  applications. 

The  report  of  the  Insx>ector  is  fully  considered 
at  the  Ministry,  with  the  evidence  at  the  Inquiry 
and  all  the  other  information  in  the  possession  of  tlie 
Ministry. 

214.  The  recommendations  of  the  Inspector  are  not 
necessarily  accepted.  The  decision  is  that  of  the 
Minister,  and  is  given  only  after  all  the  facts  have 
been  carefully  sifted  and  weighed. 

It  has  been  the  recent  practice  in  announcing 
decisions  to  give  reasons  for  the  Minister’s  conclu- 
sions. 

215.  When  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a Royal  Com- 
mission, the  Minister  st.ated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  he  would  not  entertain,  pending  the 
Report  of  the  Commission,  any  applications  for  the 
alteration  of  Borough  boundaries  or  the  formation  of 
new  County  Boroughs  unless  all  the  interested  Local 
Authorities  w^ere  in  agreement. 

2060.  (Chairman):  You  say  in  paragraph  205  The 
Act  of  1888  iH'ovided  that  a representation  might  be 
made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  by  the  Council  of 
any  Borough  for  a Provisional  Order  constituting  a 
.Borough  a County  Borough  (if  it  has  the  requisite 
population)  or  extending  a Borough,”  and  you  say 
that  was  a new  provision.  When  you  slay  it  ivas  a 
new  provision,  what  do  you  mean  by  that? — The 
application  of  the  Provisional  Order  sysitem  iVas 
entirely  new.  There  was  no  such  system  as  that  with 
regard  to  the  old  Boroughs. 

2061.  Because  that  was  for  the  Privy  Council. ^ — 
Qua  Boroughs;  but,  of  course,  there  was  the  further 
question  whether  the  place  should  be  a Quarter 
Sessions  Borough. 

2062.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : That  was  also  a Privy 
Council  matter? — The  Home  Office  arc  concerned,  I 
think. 

2063.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Your  paragraph  deals  with 
the  extension  of  Boroughs.  Prior  to  1888  they  could 
be  extended  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Yes. 

2064.  I do  not  know  whether  you  know  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Borouglis  for  many  years  before 
1888  were  urging  the  Government  to  intioduce  the 
method  of  extension  of  Borouglis  by  Provisional 
Order? — I cannot  tell  you  about  that. 

(Mr.  Pritchard)  : It  ivas  so,  in  point  of  fact. 

2066.  (Chairman):  Has  there  ever  been,  either  at 
the  time  when  the  Act  of  1888  was  puxssed,  or  since, 
the  creation  of  a County  Borough  before  it  had  been 
a Municipal  Borough?  Has  an  Urban  District  ever 
been  made  a County  Borough  ? — It  cannot  lie.  It 
must  be  a Borough  first. 

2066.  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argumom;,  you 
had  a large  town  which  was  not  a Municipal  Boi'ough, 
and  it  wanted  to  become  a County  Borough;  it  woukl 
iirst  ' have  to  go  to  the  Privy  Council,  and 
then  it  would  have  to  seek  County  Borough  powers? 
— Yes. 

(Sir  Walter  hhicholas)  : You  have  a typical  instance 
of  that  in  Alerthyr  Tydfil.  That  was  an  Urban  Dis- 
trict, and  there  were  several  Inquiries  prior  to  the 
grant  of  the  Charter,  and  then  the  County  Council 
carried  matters  so  far  that  afterwards  they  opposed 
the  granting  of  the  Provisional  Order  creating  it  a 
County  Borough. 

2067.  (Chairman)  : If  that  is  the  case — I under- 
stand this  has  also  been  raised  near  London — you 
have  this  procedure.  If  a large  district  wishes  to 
become  a County  Borough  it  is  bound  by  the  neces- 
sity of  going  first  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Privy 
Council  have  the  power  of  saying  “ No,  we  will  not 
make  you  a Municipal  Borough.”  Then  they  bar  the 
access  to  Parliament  of  that  particular  communit,y. 
In  your  evidence  yesterday  you  told  me  that  the  Min- 
istry of  Health  have  a financial  veto  on  an  application 
for  extension  by'  saying  that  the  Authority  shall  not 
charge  the  expenses  of  such  application  on  the  rate- 
payers, but  the  community  can,  if  they  choose,  pay 
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loi’  tile  Rill  1110111.161  ves.  But  in  this  particular  case 
.you  told  me  just  now  that  the  Privy  Ooimcil  act  on 
their  own  without  rel’ereuoe  to  Pailiament.  Thero- 
loro  in  this  particular  case  there  is  a bar  to  access  to 
Parliaments — Yea,  to  that  extent. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : In  the  one  case  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  Ci’owii  to  grant  a Charter. 

2068.  {Chairman) : Yes,  that  is  so,  but  the  County 
Borough  is  an  administrative  entity  different  from 
the  Municipal  Borough,  and  in  order  to  become  a 
County  Borough  you  have  first  to  go  through  the 
stage  of  becoming  a Municixial  Borough,  and  you 
have  to  do  that  by  following  a different  path  from  the 

0110  -udiioh  you  follow  when  you  eventually  become  a 
Cmunty  Borough.'' — I should  not  like  to  commit  myself 
definitely  on  the  question  whether  in  theory  it  is 
liractioable  to  bring  in  a Bill  to  make  a place  a 
County  Borough  at  once. 

2069.  {Mr.  Fritchard) : I dare  say  you  know  that 
there  are  ancient  Corporations  which  were  in  fact 
created  Coi'xiorations  by  Act  of  Parliament? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Fritchard) : Plymouth  and  Hull  were  created 

111  that  way,  I think. 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Not  by  Charter,  but  by  Act 
of  Parliament? 

2070.  {Mr.  Fritchard):  Yes,  many  centuries  ago? 

I am  not  sure  about  Hull.  Hull  has  la  very  ancient 

Charter. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : The  general  theory  is  that 
the  granting  of  a Charter  is  a prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  'and  tliat  until  you  get  the  grant  of  a Charter 
you  do  not  get  a corxiorate  capacity,  and  therefore 
.you  do  not  get  the  capacity  to  become  a County 
Borough. 

2071.  {Giiairman) : Therefore  you  have  these  tivo 
difleront  stejis  b.y  which  you  attain  to  the  xiosition  of 
a County  Borough? — Whatever  be  the  theory  of  the 
matter,  in  practice  a place  has  to  be  a Borougli 
before  it  can  be  a County  Borough. 

2072.  {Elr.  Hiddell) : But  the  power  still  held  that 
an  Urban  District  could  proceed  by  Bill  ?— I -should 
like  to  take  some  advice  on  that,  but  the  theory  is 
th  at  Parliament  can  do  anj'thing  it  thinks  fit. 

{Sir  William  Middlehrook) : Can  Parliament  inter- 
fere with  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown?  Is  not  that 
the  real  question?  If  you  answer  that  in  the 
affirmative,  then  you  answer  tlie  other. 

2073.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : A Bill  brought  before 
1 ailianient  which  allected  the  Royal  prerogative 
could  not  bo  proceeded  with  unless  the  Royal  wish 
wore  declared  by  a Bliiiister  of  the  Crown,  that  the 
Clown  ivas  willing  to  waive  its  xirerogative  in  a 
particular  instance.  That  has  occurred  again  and 
sigaiii  ? — It  has  occurred. 

{Sir  William  Middlebruok)  : You  could  not  jiroceed 
by  Private  Bill  without  first  having  the  consent  of 
the  Crown 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : You  would  have  to  get  that 
at  an  early  stage. 

{Sir  William  Middlehrook) : I quite  agree,  so  that  it 
would  not  be  a block  to  you. 

{Ghaii  man) : You  have  not  the  actually  clear 

avenue  that  you  have  in  other  cases.  It  is  very 
interesting,  though  I do  not  suppose  in  practice  it 
matters  much. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Representing  the  interests 
that  I do,  I think  the  ijoint  you  have  raised  is  very 
importaiit,  and  we  shall  have  to  discuss  it. 

20 1 i.  {Ghuirinun) : My  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  there  have  been  a considerable 
number  of  Charters  refused.  I dare  say  we  shall  hear 
about  those  from  the  Privy  Council  witness? — There 
have,  of  courae,  been  cases  where  you  get  an  appli- 
cation for  the  status  of  a Borough,  but  one  knows 
quite  well  that  behind  it  there  is  the  further  proposal 
in  due  time  for  the  place  to  be  made  a County 
Borough. 

2076.  {Sir  iroWe-r  Nicholas:) : A County  Council 
looks  with  a very  much  more  jealous  eye  upon  an 
application  for  a Charter  where  the  population  is  over 
50,000  than  it  does  when  it  is  well  under  50,000? — 
Obviously. 


{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : In  the  one  case  you  are  not 
disturbing  the  local  government  of  the  County ; in  the 
other  case  it  may  be  a preliminary  to  that. 

{Sir  William  Middlehrook) : Is  not  the  real  reason, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  that  the  County 
Council  does  not  want  the  creation  of  County 
Boroughs,  and  therefore  looks  more  jealously  upon  the 
larger  communities  of  population  ? 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : It  does  not  desire  the 

disturbance  of  an  efficient  arrangement  on  an  ex 
parte  application. 

2076.  {Chairman)  : Then  in  paragraph  206  you  say 
that  in  addition  to  applications  for  a Provisional 
Order,  Boroughs  have  the  right  of  applying  direct  to 
Parliament.  You  say  that  sometimes  this  double 
procedure  operates  awkwardly.  I take  it  that  it  is 
the  view  of  the  Ministry  that  there  is  confusion  in 
this  double  procedure,  because  one  Authority  may  take 
one  course,  and  another  the  other? — That  is  so. 

2077.  I presume  they  would  refer  it  to  the  same 
Parliamentary  Committee,  and  they  would  thrash  it 
out? — You  get  a case  just  now  and  then. 

2078.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Everybody  agrees  that 
the  xiresenoe  of  two  different  methods  may  occasionally 
be  convenient? — Possibly. 

2079.  {Chairman) : Then  j'ou  say  that  when  -a  repre- 
sentation for  the  constitution  of  a new  County 
Borough  or  the  extension  of  a Borough  is  made,  the 
Minister  may  refuse  to  entertain  it.  That  is  to  say, 
when  he  is  asked  for  a Provisional  Order? — Yes. 

2080.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  elect  to  proceed 
by  Bill  they  can  do  so,  but  he  can  say  that  he  will 
not  allow  the  ratexiayers’  money  to  be  wasted  in  this 
fashion.  But  that  is  the  extent  of  his  powers? — 
Tes.  There  is  only  one  case  in  which  he  has  done 
that. 

2081.  Then  if  he  entertains  the  rejiresentation,  he 
holds  a Local  Inquiry  and  an  Inspector  goes  down  and 
goes  into  the  matter,  and  reports.  I think  Colonel 
Norton  is  coming  to  tell  us  exactly  how  these  Inquiries 
are  held.  Then  in  iiaragraph  208  you  deal  with 
drafting.  Why  should  it  be  more  difficult  to  draft 
a Bill  than  a Provisional  Order.? — ^It  is  not  more 
difficult,  but  the  point  is  that,  when  you  get  a 
Provisional  Order,  you  have  the  opportunity  of  going 
more  fully  into  all  the  many  questions  that  arise — 
and  they  are  very  numerous  in  some  cases — ^becauso 
J'OU  hav'6  had  the  matter  thrashed  out  locally. 

2082.  By  the  Inquiry? — Yes. 

2083.  {Mr.-  Pritchard) : There  is  also  this  fact,  that 
the  Department  have  before  them  not  only  the  situa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Borough  which  is  being  ex- 
tended, but  they  have  all  the  particulars  in  regard  to 
every  Local  Authority  affected,  which  very  often  the 
l)romoters  of  a Bill  may  not  have? — Yes. 

2084.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Is  this  the  oiiinion  of 
Mr.  Gibbon,  or  is  it  tlie  official  oxiinion  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health? — It  is  the  official  ojiinion  of  the  Minister 
of  Health  so  far  as  that  matter  is  concerned. 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I hope  the  Ministry  of  Health 
will  be  willing  that  the  Report*  of  the  Consultative 
Council  of  which  I have  the  honour  to  be  Chairman, 
and  which  dealt  with  these  matters,  shall  be  jilaced 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission. 

{Chairman) : We  had  better  have  it  circulated.  I 
think  we  ought  to  see  it. 

2085.  (Mr.  Fritchard) : In  iiaragraph  209  you  refer 
to  the  lustructionsf  which  you  issue,  indicating  the 
information  which  you  require? — Yes. 

2086.  And,  as  we  see,  the  requirements  are  some- 
what elaborate.  I do  not  know  whether  it  would  be 
of  interest  to  the  Commission  if  you  could  show  us 
some  of  the  representations  which  you  receive? — I 
have  not  them  here,  but  I could  put  a few  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Commission. 

2087.  I think  that  would  be  of  interest.  Some  of 
them  are  as  weighty  as  this  memorandum  of  yours. 

* JHiiistry  of  Health. — Consultative  Council  on  Local  Health 
Administration.  Report  on  Procedure  in  reg.ard  to  Proposals  for 
the  Extension  of  Boroughs,  etc.,  with  notes  by  the  Ministry  as  to 
certain  of  the  proposjvls  [Ciud.  1113],  Price  Id. 
t Sec  Apipendix  XXII. 
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I mean  in  avoirdupois? — Some  of  the  representations 
are  very  Jarge  in  bulk,  and  they  give  a great  deal  of 
information. 

2088.  These  requirements  have  been  slightly  cur- 
tailed in  recent  years,  but  still  they  are  vorv 
elaborate? — They  have  been  curtailed;  an  endeavour 
is  made  to  curtail  them  and  then  one  finds  that  the 
information  after  all  has  to  be  obtained  at  a later 
stage. 

2089.  Is  there  not  one  further  step  in  the  pro- 
cedure which  you  have  not  mentioned  here?  At  the 
present  time  do  you  not,  after  receiving  the  repre- 
sentation, invite  other  Local  Authorities  who  may  be 
affected  to  lay  their  views  before  you? — The  repre- 
sentation has  to  go,  as  you  know,  to  the  Local 
Authorities,  and  then  they  are  given  the  opportunity 
of  malting  their  representations. 

2090.  That  is  a new  departure,  is  it  not,  of  the 
last  few  years? — I think  that  has  been  the  practice 
tor  years. 

2091.  (Siv  Hyland  Adkins)  : The  first  thing  that  you 
get  is  official  information  from  some  Borough  that 
they  have  decided  to  apply  for  an  alteration  of 

boundaries,  or  to  become  a County  Borough  .P That 

is  the  application. 

2092.  And  uxion  and  after  that  application  you  send 
out  certain  printed  Instructions  .P — No,  the  Instruc- 
tions go  out  before,  so  that  they  may  know  exactly 
what  they  have  to  clo,  and  what  they  have  to  submit 
in  tliose  representations. 

2098.  Do  you  send  them  out  like  Christmas  cards, 
so  that  they  may  know  what  bo  do  if  they  want  to 
extend  .P — Yes. 

2094.  Every  Borough  is  ground-baited? — No,  not 
ground-baited.  It  is  simjily  given  the  lines  upon 
which  it  should  run. 

2095.  That  is  positively  suggesting  to  one  class  of 
Local  Authority  that  they  should  disturb  the  status 
<1U0.  Is  that  part  of  the  statutory  duty  of  the 
Ministry? — I do  not  agree. 

2096.  Am  I really  to  understand  that  that  is  the 
practice  of  the  Ministry? — I suppose  that  grew  from 
experience.  They  found  that  if  in  fact  the  Local 
Authorities  w'ere  not  instructed,  some  Local 
Authorities  took  measures  before  the  Ministry  heard 
of  them,  and  a great  deal  of  trouble  both  to  Local 
Authorities  and  also  to  others  conceimed  resulted. 

2097.  I understand  that  that  practice  has  now  been 
dropped? — Yes,  we  do  not  do  that. 

2098.  Is  that  from  motives  of  economy,  oi' 
additional  wisdom  .P — Both,  I think.  IVe  do  ^lot  do 
that  now. 

2099.  What  is  the  practice  now?  If  a town,  quite 
naturally  according  to  human  nature,  as  Sir  William 
Middlebrook  puts  it,  desires  to  extend  its  boundaries, 
surely  what  happens  now  is  that  the  Town  Clerk  is 
instructed  to  write  to  you  and  say  “ We  have  this 
matter  coming  up  for  consideration  and  we  should 
like  to  know  what  are  the  necessary  steps.  Will  you 
give  us  the  information  so  that  our  Council  may 
decide  with  its  eyes  open”? — That  did  not  always 
happen,  but  now  they  have  been  definitely  told  that 
the  only  applications  that  will  be  considered  are 
agreed  applications. 

2100.  If  they  want  Instructions  they  must  ask  for 
them? — In  practice  they  come  up  and  talk  the  thing 
over. 

2101.  This  is  what  I want  to  get  on  the  notes, 
particularly  with  regard  to<  the  present  practice. 
Since  when  does  the  present  practice  date?  How 
long  is  it  since  you  sent  out  the  Christmas  cards? 
— I cannot  give  you  immediately  the  exact  date, 
but  not  long  ago. 

2102.  Ten  or  twenty  years  ago?  When  did  that 
practice  cease.? — Quite  recently — within  the  last  thi’ee 
years. 

{SIt  Hyland  Adkins) ; Contemporaneously  with  the 
greater  activities  of  the  County  Councils  and  their 
greatei-  success  in  Parliament? 

2103.  (Mr.  Hiddell) : There  is  one  dated  July,  1921, 
signed  by  you.? — ^Yes. 


2104.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : 1 hope  it  is  on  the 
notes  that  the  dropping  of  this  practice  coincided 
in  time  with  the  greater  success  of  County  Couiioils 
m defending  their  areas.?— No,  it  is  not  that.  It  is 
contemporaneous  with  the  decision  to  consider  afresh 
the  whole  question. 

2105.  Until  the  Ministry  of  Health  readjusted  its 
position  it  was  the  custom  to  send  out  annually  these 
Instructions  showing  people  how  they  were  to  move  if 
they  wished  to  move? — ^Yes. 

2106.  Did  you  at  the  same  time  send  out  to  County 
Councils  equally  spontaneous  Instructions  as  to  how 
to  oppose?— No,  because  they  knew’.  I want  to  make 
it  perfectly  clear  that  his  was  not  a question  of 
ground-baiting.  It  is  only  a question  of  administra- 
tive expediency.  In  the  Instructions  you  will  find 
it  says:  “ In  forwarding  copies  of  the  Memorial  the 
I own  Clerk  should  inform  the  Local  Authority  that 
a full  statement  of  any  objections  the  Local  Authority 
may  wish  to  raise  should  be  sent  to  the  Minister 
within  six  weeks.” 

2107.  I was  dealing  with  the  proposals  of  Town 
Clerks  to  extend  their  boundaries,  and  so  on?— Yes. 
riio  Instructions  say;  “ Copies  of  the  Memorial  must 
be  f 01  warded  to  tiie  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
I'islieries  and  to  the  several  Local  Authorities  (in- 
cluding the  County  Council)  having  jurisdiction 
whhin  the  areas  affected  by  the  scheme,  and  a copy 
of  the  map  referred  to  in  Instruction.  3 should 
accompany  the  copy  of  the  Memorial  which  is  sent 
to  the  County  Council.  In  forwarding  copies  of  the 
Memorial  the  Town  Clerk  should  inform  the  Local 
Authority  that  a full  statement  of  any  objections 
the  Local  Authority  may  wish  to  raise  should  be  sent 
to  the  Minister  within  six  weeks,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  a copy  of  this  statement  should  be 
furnished  to  the  Town  Council.” 


i &ee  wnar  you  mean.  you  therefore  ilid 
not  send  every  New  Year’s  Day  or  every  Christmas 
to  the  Counties  a kindly  circular  telling  them  how 
to  defend  their  hearths  and  homes,  but  you  did  to 
the  County  Boroughs  telling  them  the  proper  method 
ot  extending  their  boundaries  if  they  thought  it 
light!  -No,  we  told  them  what  they  had  to  do^  if 
they  had  decided  to  take  this  action. 

2109.  May  I ask  you  this  quite  seriously?  How 
did  it  come  about  that  a G-overnment  Department  sent 
spontaneously  to  one  class  of  Local  Authority  sug- 
pstions  as  to  how  they  should  act  if  they  wanted 
to  act,  and  to  other  Local  Authorities  no  suggestions 
as  to  how  they  should  act  if  what  they  considered 
to  be  their  proper  position  was  likely  to  be  affected? 
—1  should  like  to  make  this  quite  clear.  I object  to 
■ o wolc  suggestions. There  are  no  suggestions 
there  at  all  that  a Council  should  act.  All  that  tin's 
does  is  simply  this.  It  simply  sets  out  what  they 
lave  to  do.  Therefore  there  is  no  suggestion  at  all. 
I strongly  object  to  the  word  “ suggestions.” 

■IIU.  May  1 substitute  the  phrase  “helpful  infor- 
mation ?— No,  I object  to  that  equally.  They  are 
directions  as  to  how  they  are  to  do  the  thing  if  they 
are  going  to  do  it  Therefore  it  is  not  a suggestion 
^ (<bi7  Hyland  Adkins):  I put  it  to  you  “helpful 
information.” 


2111.  (Sir  William  31  iddlehrook):  Would  you  adopt 
the  phrase  “rules  of  procedure  ”?— Exactly ; that 
would  be  correct. 

2112.  (/Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  What  I still  want  to 
get  at  is  this.  Call  this  document  whatever  you  like 
—It  cannot  be  praised  too  highly  for  its  efficiency,  1 
am  sure;  why  were  these  circulars  sent  to  Boroughs 
who  might  be  contemplating  extension,  and  not  to 
Counties  who  might  be  contemplating  resistance  to 
the  extension.?  I cannot  tell  you  at  the  moment  how 
the  practice  arose,  but  I take  it  that  this  practice 
was  adoptiM  simply  as  a matter  of  elementary 
administrative  expediency.  It  was  found  in  practice 
that  without  the  issue  of  some  definite  rule.s  of  this 
kind  great  trouble  ensued  to  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned. Therefore,  as  an  elementary  precaution,  it 
was  thought  well  to  adopt  this  procedure.  I may  eay 
that  the  same  procedure  is  adopted  with  regard  to 
other  Provisional  Orders. 
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2113.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh)  ; May  I suggest 
that  tlie  point  is,  why  these  rules  of  procedure  were 
sent  out  before  they  were  asked  for,  instead  of  being 
sent  out  at  the  time  the  application  was  sent  in? — 
Because  it  was  found  in  practice  that  Town . Clerks 
did  in  fact  move  without  informing  us,  and  we  only 
hoard  of  it  at  a later  stag©  when  they  had  taken 
certain  steps,  and  those  steps  were  not  fully  in  accord- 
ance with  what  was  required. 

2114.  They  could  not  move  very  far  without  your 
being  brought  in? — ^Yes,  they  could. 

2115.  (Chairman) : You  tell  us  in  paragraph  210 
tliat  when  the  application  is  received,  it  is  examined 
at  the  Ministry  to  see  that  the  Instructions  have 
been  complied  with,  particularly  those  requiring  the 
notification  of  all  the  Local  Authorities  which  are 
affected? — That  is  after  the  application  has  been 
received. 

2116.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : May  I put  one  or  two 
(|uestione  which  I think  will  put  the  matter  clearly? 
The  Local  Government  Board  have  power  to  make 
Provisional  Ordez's  not  only  on  this  matter,  but  on 
numerous  other  matters? — Quite. 

2117.  Town  Clerks  and  others  were  in  the  habit  of 
preparing  applications  for  Provisional  Orders  in  the 
azitumn.  Was  it  not  the  practice  of  the  Boai’d  to 
issue  to  Town  Clerks  and  others  Instructions,  not 
only  in  regard  to  this  matter,  but  izi  regard  to  all 
other  mattoTs  with  refei'ence  to  zvhich  the  Local 
Government  Board  made  Provisional  Orders,  some 
time  in  August,  to  enable  those  preparations  to  be 
made? — In  July  or  August. 

2118.  Just  in  the  same  way  as  the  Standing  Ordei's 
of  Pzu'liament  are  available  to  anybody  who  wants 
to  promote  a Bill,  you  issued  these  circulars  or  In- 
structions so  thzit  they  should  know  the  procedure  if 
they  zvanted  to  apply  for  a Provisional  Order  in 
regard  to  extension  of  a Borough,  taking  of  land,  or 
an.ything  else?. — Exactly. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  impartiality  of  the  statistical  information 
which  is  obtained  by  this  process,  because  I happened 
quit©  recently  to  be  representing  two  Local  Authori- 
ties zvho  had  to  bo  served  zvith  documents  under  this 
procedure. 

2119.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : That  practice  has  only 
boon  discontinued  since  the  commencement  of  the 
zvar,  pi’csumably  bccauso  the  applications  had 
dzviiidlcd  ver.y  largely? — During  the  zvar  tho  practice 
zvas  discozitiiizied.  It  was  a znattcr  of  economy.  Wc 
did  not  cntei’tain  applications. 

2120.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I am  quite  content  a.s 
to  the  oii'cuizzstances  in  zvhich  it  zvas  dropped,  but  I 
shoidd  like  to  have  the  anszz'er  as  to  zvhy  the  same 
iziformation  zvas  not  sent  to  County  Councils  zvho 
have  also  the  pozver  to  apply  for  Provisional  Oi’ders 
in  certain  cases,  and  as  regards  this  kind  of  Pro- 
visional Order  are  surely  entitled  to  as  early  informa- 
tion and  as  sympathetic  information  as  the 
Borozighs? — Tho  point  is,  of  course,  that,  ns  a matter 
of  fiict,  nearly  all  these  cases  arise  from  Tozvn 
Councils,  or  in  certain  cases  from  Ui'ban  District 
Comzcils. 

2121.  (Chairman)  : Is  there  any  reason  zvhy  the 
Ministry  did  not  inform  County  Councils  in  tho 
saino  zva.v? — ^No,  I do  not  think  so.  There  is  no 
reason  at  all,  apart  from  administi’ative  expediency. 

2122.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : Is  not  the  reason  obviously 
this,  that  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  altera- 
tion of  the  boundaries  of  a Borough  the  initiative 
rests  zvith  the  Tozvn  Council? — ^I  understand  Sir 
Ryland  is  thinking  of  oases  zzdiei'e  the  County  Councils 
aro  desirous  of  applying  for  Provisional  Orders.  It 
is  sinzply  a question  of  administratiz-e  expediency. 
I can  giz-e  yozi  the  statistics  of  tho  number  of 
Prizvisional  Ordors  zvhich  arose  from  Tozvn  Councils, 
or  large  tirban  Districts,  and  in  the  other  case  of 
Piovisional  Orders  that  arose  from  Countj’-  Cozzncils, 
covering  a ivumber  of  yeaz's,  if  .you  like. 

2123.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Iiz  the  case  of  the 
creatiozz  of  County  Borouglzs  or  of  the  ©xtensiozz 


of  Couzzty  Boroughs — izi  that  case  and  izz  that  case 
only  zire  the  larger  areas  of  local  goverziznezzt  directly 
affected? — Most  certaizzly  they  are  directly  affected. 

2124.  That  beizzg  so,  zvhy  did  not  the  Depaz'tmezzt, 
zvhose  iizzpartiality  is  of  gi-cat  value,  let  tho  County 
Authorities  have  as  early  azi  izitimation  of  zvhat 
their  procedure  in  certain  contingencies  should  be, 
as  the  County  Boroughs  had  as  to  what  their  pro- 
cedure should  be? — Surely,,  the  z’eason  is  obvious. 

2125.  (Chairman):  Do'  you  know,  or  not? — I do 
kziozv.  I should  have  thought  the  thing  zvas  obvious. 
Tlze  izzitiative  arises  in  these  cases  zvith  the  Tozvn 
Couzzoil.  The  Couzity  Council  does  not  cozne  izz  zit 
zill  uzzle.ss  azi  applicatiozi  is  znade.  Thez’e  is  a definite 
provision  that  if  a Tozvn  Council  does  znake  appliea- 
tiozi  they  have  to  inform  the  other  Authorities 
affected,  zvho  are  givezi  a oertaizi  tizne  witliiu  zvhich 
to  znake  objectiozis. 

2126.  (Sir  Walter  ■ Nicholas) : Yvhat  are  Instruc- 
tions (0)  ? They  are  set  out  izi  Appezidix  XXII. 
Y/hyare  Instinctions  (C)  put  in?  I have  had  .scores 
of  (A)  and  (B),  but  (C)  does  ziot  rehite  to  my 
district.? — (A)  rehite  to  the  cozzipulsory  pzzrchase  of 
lazid;  (B)  relate  to  the  alteration  of  Local  Acts. 

2127.  You  sent  (A)  azzd  (B)  to  all  people  zvho  could 
izzitiate  the  particzzlar  kind  of  Order  that  is  goverzzed 
by  the  Instructions  contaizied  in  (A)  azzd  (B)  ? — Quite, 
that  zvas  the  former  practice. 

2128.  Azzrl  as  (C)  does  not  cover  Couzity  Councils, 
as  they  could  ziot  initiate  aiz  Order  relating  to  azz 
Urban  Authority,  they  never  got  (C)  ? — All  I zvaizt 
to  emphasize  is  tlzzit  my  predecessors  had  zzo  sinister 
motive.  It  zvas  simply  as  a matter  of  conveziienoe. 

2129.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : There  is  no  suggestion 
of  a sinister  znotive.  The  suggestion  is  that  the 
Ijocal  Goz'crnznent  Board  could  not  and  did  not 
reznaizz  uzzaffected  by  the  long  traditiozi  of  Boroughs 
on  larging  themselves  by  Act  of  Parliaznezzt,  or  othez- 
thizigs  izappezzing  to  them,  before  County  government 
zvas  largely  cozzipleted  by  the  Acts  of  1888  azzd  1894. 
I azn  azixious  to  find  out  how  early  and  to  zvhat 
extent  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  Miziistry 
of  Health  z'ealised  the  changed  position  that  those 
Acts  of  Parliament  broizght  about.  There  is  no 
suggestion  of  anytlzing  siziister.  What  it  does  suggest 
to  zny  mind  is  that  the  Ministry  zvere  so  much 
nzoi-e  closely  associated  by  traditiozi  with  Boroughs 
takizzg  the  izzitiative  than  zvith  Counties  actiizg  on 
the  defenco  that,  zvithout  any  sinister  motive,  they 
failed  to  do  something  zvhich  they  might  fairly  have 
done  ? — I do  not  zvant  to  enter  into  the  big  con- 
trovez’sy-'-  zz-hioh  Gir  Ryland  has  mentioned,  but  I 
zvant  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  .thei’e  is  in  my 
opinion  no  justification  whatever  for  saying  that 
simply  because  these  documents  have  been  sent  out 
to  Tozvn  Councils  that  shozzmd  that  the  Ministry  did 
not  appreciate  any  change  in  position  due  to  the 
Act  of  1888  and  its  consequences.  I zvant  to  make 
that  pez’fectly  clear  from  my  stand-point.  It  did  not 
in  any  zvay  indicate  there  zvas  any  failui-e  ozz  the 
part  of  the  Ministry  to  appreciate  any  change  of 
conditions  in  the  position  of  the  County  Council. 

2180.  (Chairman):  In  any  case,  the  matter  has  been 
dropped  nozv,  and  these  things  ai’e  not  nozv  sent  out. 
AVe  might  perhaps  pass  from  that.  You  say  when  tho 
application  is  received  you  oxamizie  it  and  see  that 
the  Instructions  have  been  complied  zvith,  and  so 
forth,  and  very  often  they  have  not  been,  and  then 
rejection  takes  place.  AVlzeii  that  happens  are  tlzeiu 
complaints  about  it.? — They  grunzblz^  but  that 
finishes  it. 

2131.  Do  they  proceed  to  go  for  another  Order  ?- 
Not  usuall}'. 

2132.  Do  they  proceed  by  Private  Bill  then?— 
A'ery,  very  z-arely. 

2133.  I • take  it  that  occasionally  some  of  these 
formute  hlzve  not  been  carried  out,  and  that  the 
z'easozz  the  application  is  rejected  is  because  they  haz’e 
not  followed  the  proper  procedure? — ^Thoso  are  cases 
zvhere  they  are  i*ejected  right  at  the  outset  on  merits. 

2131.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : Or  the  labsence  of  tlzem  ? — 
Quite. 
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2136.  (Chairman) : Then  we  oome  to  the  question 
oI  the  Local  Inquiry.  You  say  that  where  the  appli- 
cation is  opposed  the  practice  is  to  have  a Depart- 
mental conference.  What  is  that? — That  is  simply  a 
conference  between  ourselves,  of  the  officials  con- 
cerned. 

2136.  You  moan  to  say  that  the  Town  Clerk  comes 
to  see  you? — No.  It  is  purely  a Departmental  con- 
ference. There  are  present  Departmental  officials 
only. 

2137 . F’rom  other  offices  ? — No,  only  ourselves. 

2138.  (Sir  William  MiddlehrooJc) : Does  that  moan 
that  officers  familiar  with  different  matters  that  will 
be  included  in  the  application  will  be  present,  for 
instance,  the  engineer,  and  the  medical  officer,  and  so 
on?  ^Nobody  from  outside.  It  is  within  the  Depart- 
ment itself. 

2139.  (Chairman) : That  is  hardly  what  you  would 
call  a conference,  because  after  all  the  discussion 
takes  place  within  the  Department.  There  is  nobody 
from  outside  at  all,  you  say.P — No. 

2140.  Ihen  you  say  afterwards  an  Inspector  would 
be  directed  to  make  a preliminary  visit  and  investiga- 
tion. I think  Colonel  Norton  is  coming  to  tell  us 
about  that.'’  ^He  will  not  give  you  much  information 
on  that  side,  because  that  is  rather  a new  develop- 
ment. This  preliminary  investigation  as  a systematic 
matter  is  a new  development. 

2141.  How  do  you  mean  it  is  a new  development? — 
It  is  since  my  time,  as  a systematic  matter ; but  there 
have,  been  previous  pn-eliminary  investigations. 

2142.  But  Colonel  Norton  is  at  work  now? — Yes, 
but  he  holds  a higher  position.  He  does  not  deal  with 
these  matters  now. 

2143.  (air  Hyland  Adkins) : Which  is  the  new 
development?  We  only  take  agreed  applications  now, 
lufc  before  that  a definite  procedure  was  adopted  by 
which,  unless  the  case  ivas  quite  straightforward, 
before  the  formal  Inquiry  there  was  a preliminary 
investigation. 

2144.  (Chairman)-.  Now  the  procedure  is  that 
an  officer  goe.s  down  and  holds  a preliminary 
inquiry  ?— It  is  not  an  inquiry ; it  is  an  investigation. 

2145.  Ho  then  weeds  out  any  matter  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  go  into  at  length?  Is  that  so.'’ — Yes. 

2146.  Do  you  find  that  decreases  the  expense? — 
Yes.  In  one  case  it  meant  the  withdrawal  of  all  the 
applications,  and  no  cases  came  forwaad. 

2147.  How  do  5'ou  mean  ? — A group  of.  Boroughs 
had  put  in  applications  for  extensions.  • 

2148.  And  the  whole  thing  dropped.? — The  In- 
spector had  a conference  with  the  Local  Authorities 
concerned,  and  it  was  quite  clear  it  was  not  wise  to 
proceed  with  any  of  the  applications  at  the  time,  and 
they  were  all  withdraivn  by  agreement. 

2149.  Then  after  the  preliminary  investigation  the 
Inspector  goes  down  and  the  Inquiry  takes  place.? — 
Yes. 

2160.  (8ir  Walter  Nicholas) : The  preliminary  in- 
vestigation is  a sort  of  ex  parte  thing? — No,  it  is  an 
informal  matter.  He  may  have  there  representatives 
from  all  the  parties. 

2151.  Including  opponents  of  the  application? 

Yes.  It  depends  upon  the  cases. 

2162.  (ill?'.  Lloyd) : He  sends  for  anybody  he  likes? 
— Quite. 

2153.  (Chairman) ; It  is  an  endeavour  to  get  things 
settled  without  the  whole  expense  of  a Bill  in  Par- 
liament ? — Partly. 

2154.  Supposing  there  is  only  one  point  of  con- 
troversy, and  it  is  obviously  a thing  which  nobody 
is  going  to  agree  to,  and  the  preliminary  Inspector 
goes  dow'ii  and  gets  them  to  withdraw  it,  then  the 
whole  thing  would  go  thro.ugh  without  any  trouble  ? — 
Exactly.  In  the  case  where  all  the  applications  were 
withdrawn  it  was  not  necessary  to  see  the  other  side 
at  all.  It  was  a conference  between  the  parties  im- 
mediately concerned,  and  they  agreed  to  withdraw. 
In  terms  it  was  a postponement. 

2155.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : That  was  a very 

remarkable  and  unusual  instance  of  the  effect  of  the 
preliminary  investigation,  was  it  not?_Under  my 


own  jurisdiction  there  has  not  been  a similar  case 
where  the  whole  lot  were  withdrawn  like  that,  lint 
there  was  a case  where  as  a matter  of  fact  the  whole 
thing  was  agreed  at  the  preliminary  investigation. 

2156.  Is  there  any  objection  in  the  public  interest 
to  oui  having  the  names  of  those  places  given  to  us 
confidentially  ?— The  first  case  was  the  case  of  Bir- 
mingham, AVest  Bromwich  and  Smethwick,  and  some 
others. 

2167.  Do  you  mean  that  the  extension  of  all  those 
places  was  disposed  of  by  a preliminary  visit  by  an 
Inspector?— They  all  agreed  after  a conference  to 
postpone  their  application  and  not  proceed  for  the 
time  being. 


2168.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : AVas  that  about  three  years 
age? — ^About  two  years  ago. 

2159.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh)  I am  not  quite  sure 
that  I understood  what  you  said  about  agreed  appli- 
cations. Does  that  mean  that  everybody  concerned 
agrees?— Yes. 

2160.  And  that  when  it  comes  to  inquiry  there  is  no 
opposition  ? — N o opposition. 

2161.  But  in  paragraph  211  you  say  “ where  the 

applioation^is  opposed.  ’ ’ Really,  the  application  n ever 
is  opposed.'' — That  is  the  new  procedure  which  has 
been  adopted  since  it  has  been  decided  to  have  a 
^ into  the  whole  position. 

really  temporary? — It  is  temporary. 

-j1G3.  (Sir  liyland  Adkins) : Are  you  quite  sure 
your  last  answer  was  correct,  that  this  new  iiro- 
cedure  has  only  been  adopted  since  the  ivar? — Tlie 
new  procedure  is^  something  quite  different.  ’ 'I’lie 
present  practice  is  to  entertain  only  agreed  appli- 
cations, and^  I understand  that  was  the  mattci-  to 
which  Sir  George  Macdonogh  Was  referring.  This 
procedure  was  a new  procedure  adopted  before  the 
present  controversy  became  acute. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  I fancy  we  are  getting 
diverted  from  the  point.  I want  to  know  more  about 
the  visit  of  this  Inspector  to  some  Midland  towns 
bringing  about  a withdrawal  of  the  application  for 
extension.  May  we  confine  ourselves  to  that  point 
lor  the  moment? 


-siD'i.  liyuind  Adkins)  : AVc  are  dealing  now 
arc  we  not,  with  a method  of  preliminary  investi- 
ption  by  one  of  your  Inspectors  which  is  described 
by  you  as  an  investigation  and  not  an  Inquiry.  In 
passing,  wluit  is  the  difference? — An  Inquiry  is  the 
'''  liearing  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

2165.  Ihen  this  it  not  public  at  all? — No. 

2166.  You  have  pointed  out  that,  in  tho  case  where 
there  was  an  agreement  by  all  parties,  it  was  a case 
of  agreement  to  postpone;  but  if  by  any  chance  it  was 
an  agreement  to  drop  opposition  and  to  agree  to  the 
thing,  then  there  would  bo  a Local  Inquiry,  althoimh 
It  would  be  purely  formal  ?— There  must  bo  a forimal 
inquiry. 

2167.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh):  You  do  not  con- 
sider any  application  at  all  unless  there  is  local 
agreement  ?--That  is  the  decision  now. 

M68.  (Chairman):  It  is  a moratorium.? — Quito. 
Piior  to  that,  this  procedure  had  been  adopted. 

2169.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins):  May  I take  it  from 
you  in  steps,  as  I am  very  anxious  to  get  the  matter 
clear.  Up  to  the  last  three  or  four  years  there  was 
p preliminary  investigation  prior  to  the  Local 
Inquirp— Not  as  a system.  That  practice  was  in 
fact  adopted  in  certain  cases. 


2170.  The  formal  practice  was  the  consideration  of 
the  application  from  the  locality,  fortified  or  not  by 
your  circular,  and  if  it  was  not  turned  down,  as  it 
might  have  been  in  some  cases,  a Local  Inquiry  was 
held  ? — Quite. 


21/1.  But  meanw'hile  there  wa.s  growing  up  the 
gradual  practice  of  one  of  your  Inspectors  going  down 
p investigate  informally?—!  should  not  like  to  put 
it  like  that.  There  were  cases  where  that  practice 
was  adopted. 

2172.  That  practice  began  and  was  gradually  ex- 
tended. It  was  not  always  adopted,  but  it  occurred  in 
a number  of  cases  ? It  occurred  in  a number  of  cases 
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2173.  Alter  tliat,  three  or  four  years  ago,  that 
wiiich  had  occurred  iu  some  cases  became  the  general 
riile.P — Yes.  It  struck  some  of  us  that  it  was  advan- 
t.'igeous. 

2174.  It  became  general? — Yes. 

2175.  Now  I want  to  ask  you  this.  Has  it  occurred 
to  you  or  the  Department  that  that  practice  of  send- 
ing down  an  Inspector,  not  to  hold  a public  Inquiry, 
blit  to  make  infonnal  investigations,  would  tend  of 
necessity  to  saturate  his  mind  with  the  case  of  the 
promoters  first? — I do  not  agree.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
we  have  considered  all  that  very  carefully.  It  does 
not  follow  that  the  Inspector  who  holds  the  pre- 
liminary investigation  is  the  Inspector  who  holds  the 
Inquiry. 

2170.  I am  not  saying  that.  What  I mean  is  that 
there  is  first  of  all  a very  close  connection  set  up 
between  your  Department  and  the  promoters  by  an 
informal  visit  of  your  Inspector? — Yes,  but  the  infor- 
mal visit  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  promoters. 

2177.  But  as  you  said  to  Mr.  Lloyd  a minute  or 
two  ago,  lie  sees  anybody  he  likes.  No  one  has  a 
right  to  go  and  intrude  on  his  iirivacy;  no  one  has 
a right  to  go  and  ask  him  public  questions.  He 
simply  sees  those  whom  he  wishes  to  see? — Yes. 

2178.  {Chairman) : Are  the  objections  lodged  by 
this  time? — Yes. 

2179.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : Very  likely  he  is  a travelling 
Inspector? — Certainly,  he  goes  about.  The  Inspectors 
are  very  careful  in  this  respect.  If  they  go  and  in- 
spect a certain  district,  or  certain  works,  they  always 
givG  tlio  opportunity  to  representatives  of  both  sides 
to  accompany  them — generally  the  two  engineers. 

2180.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : You  mean  at  this  pre- 
liminary investigation,  if  he  thinks  well,  he  will  ask 
people  to  go  and  look  at  the  proposed  disposal  of 
sewage  or  the  proposed  boundary? — Yes. 

2181.  That  rests  with  him? — But  of  course  he  is 
guided  by  the  general  practice  of  the  Department. 

2182.  (Chairman) : I take  it  he  always  does  seo 

every  party? — ^Not  invariably,  because  it  may  not 
bo  iiocessary.  Let  us  take  a case 

2183.  Give  me  a definite  answer? — The  answer  is 
“no.”  But  to  answer  merely  “no”  is  misleading. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : He  gets  inoculated  with  the 
ideas  of  the  promoters.  That  is  my  view  of  the 
matter. 

2184.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : At  any  rate  I want  to 
got  this  out.  He  goes  down  there  informally,  and  he 
chooses  whom  he  will  see? — Yes. 

2185.  No  doubt  ho  acts  in  the  way  which  under  the 
circumstances  he  thiidis  best? — Yes. 

2186.  But  at  any  rate  there  is  no  notice  given,  of 
necessity,  to  any  opponent  that  he  is  down  there? — •• 
Not  of  necessity;  hut  the  object  is  not  then  to  decide 
on  tho  merits  of  the  application,  but,  so  far  as  rejec- 
tion is  conoernetl,  only  to  cut  out  from  the  case — 
unless  it  is  a question  of  entire  rejection — proposals 
for  which  there  has  not  been  shown  a primd  facie 
ground. 

2187.  The  object  may  be  perfectly  good,  but  for  the 
moment  that  is  not  part  of  my  question.  The 
Inspector  goes  down  there  under  circumstances  in 
which  ho  must  get  in  touch  /with  the  promoters,  and 
may  or  not  get  iu  touch  with  tho  opponents  ? 
Quito.  But,  if  I may  suggest  it,  to  leave  it  at  that 
is  to  leave  it  in  a rather  misleading  way,  with  all 
doferonoe. 

2188.  (Chairman) : May  I ask  what  he  goes  there 
for?  Docs  he  go  down  there  with  a view  to  seeing 
whether  the  matter  shoidd  bo  rejected  or  not?  Does 
he  go  down  there  iu  the  fn-et  instance  with  a view  to 
seeing  whether  the  Ministry  should  grant  primd  facie 
ponnission? — ^1  cannot  answer  that  by  a “ yes  ” or  a 
“ no.”  He  goes  down  there  for  three  purposes.  The 
lust  purpose  is  to  see  whether  there  is  any  part  of 
tlio  application  which  is  so  bad  on  the  face  of  it  that 
it  should  be  rejected  right  off;  secondly,  he  goes  down 
there  to  see  wliother  it  is  possible,  as  regards  certain 
parts  of  the  proposal,  to  get  an  agreement  between 
the  parties;  and  thirdly,  he  goes  down  there  in  order 
io  ascertain  whethei'  it  is  possible,  as  regards  the 


matters  which  will  be  contested,  to  have  an  arrange- 
ment under  which  costs  will  be  reduced. 

2189.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Would  you  like  to 
describe  his  visit  as  being  judicial  or  administrative? 
— Well,  it  is  judicial  in  the  sense  that  he  can  come 
back  and  recommend — of  course  he  can  only  recom- 
mend— that  certain  parts  of  the  proposals  are  so  had 
that  they  ought  to  he  cut  out  forthwith. 

2190.  (Chairman)-.  Only  certain  parts? — Or  the 
whole  thing. 

(Chairman) : That  is  the  answer  I wanted  to  get. 

2191.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : As  a matter  of  fact 
there  may  be  cases  where  he  says,  “ I should  advise 
your  cutting  out  this,  that  or  the  other  ”;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  he  goes  down,  docs  he  not,  under 
circumstances  which  bring  him  into  immediate  and 
constant  touch  with  the  promoters,  and  not  of 
nocessity  with  the  opponents?  That  rests  with  his 
private  judgment  then  and  there  after  seeing  tho 
promoters? — Yes,  but  of  course  if  there  is  any  reason 
at  all  he  sees  the  opponents. 

2192.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  -.  Is  it  possible  for  us 
to  have  in  respect  of  any  of  these  Inquiries— take  the 
Cardiff  Inquiry — the  parties  whom  this  preliminaiy 
investigator  saw  and  where  he  saw  them? — Cardiff 
was  before  my  time,  and  I do  not  think  there  was  a 
preliminary  investigation  there.  As  a matter  of  fact 
there  has  not  been  sufficient  time  tO'  try  this  system 
out  thoroughly. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I am  being  asked  why  sucli 
procedure  is  adopted  by  a Government  Department. 

2193.  (Sir  Hyland  .idkins) : You  said  that  before  it 
became  a general  rule  it  had  taken  place  in  a certain 
number  of  cases? — Yes. 

2194.  Have  you,  and  should  we  be  allowed  to  sec, 
an  instance  in  such  a case — of  course  in  confidence 
of  the  instructions  given  to  the  Inspector,  his  report, 
and  a statement  of  the  people  he  saw,  and  the  place 
where  he  saw  them.  You  say  in  some  cases  it  may 
have  arisen  before  it  became  a general  rule? — I can 
arrange,  if  you  so  desire,  that  the  Inspector  who  held 
this  Midland  oonferenoo  should  be  here. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : 1 do  not  think  that  would 
help,  because  that  is  where  he  stopped  the  whole 
thing. 

(Chairman) : I think  we  might  have  one  of  the 
Inspectors  as  well  as  Colonel  Norton. 

2195.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  :I  doubt  very  much  whether  that 
Midland  conference  will  carry  you  anywhere,  for  this 
reason.  I think  from  what  has  been  said  it  was  a 
case  within  my  cognizance,  and  I think  the  general 
agreement  to  hold  up  was  really  at  a time  when  this 
business  was  in  the  air  ? — There  were  other  reasons 
for  the  course  taken. 

(Chairman) : I think  if  we  had  one  of  tho  Inspec- 
tors who  does  most  of  this  work  and  we  asked  him 
how  he  does  it,  we  should  be  able  to  get  it  from  him — 
just  in  the  sam©  way  as  Colonel  Norton  is  going  to 
tell  us  about  the  Inquiry. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Will  you  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  the  Department  allowing  us  to^  see  a case  of 
(a.)  the  instructions,  if  they  are  in  writing,  (b)  tho 
report  of  the  preliminai-y  investigation,  if  it  is  in 
writing,  and  (c)  a narrative  of  those  whom  he  saw, 
and  where  he  saw  them? 

(Chairman) : We  will  go  into  that  certainly. 

2196.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : There  is  one  other  mattor 
which  arises  with  reference  to  this.  A preliminary 
inquiry  has  not  always  been  quite  so  informal  as  that 
you  are  describing? — No. 

2197.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  at  any  rate  in  one 
particular  case  the  Minister  himself  went  down?— 
That  was  a precedent  for  nothing,  if  I may  so  sug- 
gest. That  Was  the  famous  Stoke-upon-Trent  case. 

2198.  (Chairman)  -.  I think  we  ought  to  confine  our 
inquiries  to  when  it  has  become  a system? — The  diffi- 
culty about  that  is  that  since  the  practice  has  been 
adopted  the  number  of  oases  has  been,  comparatively, 
so  few. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : If  we  could  have  one  each  I 
think  it  would  be  good. 
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2199.  (Chairman)  : Quite.  The  visit  of  the  Inspec- 
tor is  not  in  the  nature  of  a Grand  Jury  visit  P — 
Oh,  no. 

2200.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : The  point  really  is 
wliether  the  opponents  have  any  notification  of  liis 
visit? — Not  necessarily;  it  is  not  a formal  visit. 

2201.  That  is  to  say,  he  always  communicates  with 
the  promoters  of  the  application  and  never,  or  seldom, 
with  the  opponents? — ^If  a question  arises  he  would 
always  oommunicate  with  the  opponents.  You  have 
to  remember  this.  Among  the  three  objects  which  I 
mentioned,  apart  from  agreement  and  seeing  if 
means  can  be  adopted  for  cutting  down  costs,  the 
investigation  is  really  with  the  object  of  seeing 
whether,  right  at  the  outset,  the  proposals  can  be 
curtailed.  So  that  it  is  always  really  rather  against 
the  promoters. 

2202.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : The  difficulty  I have  always  felt 
is  this.  Supposing  the  Inspector  on  this  informal 
visit  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proposed 
boundary  in  a particular  direction  is  ridiculous,  and 
that  at  any  rate  it  is  perfectly  obvious  upon  the  pro- 
moters’ case  that  a portion  ought  to  go — ? — You 
mean  a substantial  portion? 

2203.  Oh  yes,  not  just  an  adjustment  of  boundary. 
Supposing  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  many  hun- 
dreds of  acres  ought  not  to  be  included,  because  it 
is  a ridiculous  boundary,  what  happens  then  is  that 
he  goes  back  and  reports  that  the  boundary  ought  to 
bo  curtailed  so  as  to  exclude  that  part? — Yes. 

2204.  Then  the  Inquiry  comes  on  and  counsel  who 
has  to  promote  the  thing  has  the  original  proposal 
before  him,  and  the  Inspector  does  not  tell  liim  that 
the  Department  have  already  decided  to  eliminate  that 
part? — Those  would  be  some  of  the  earlier  cases. 

2205.  It  has  been  done  in  this  way : that  the 
Inspector  has  said:  “It  may  be  well  worth  your 
while  considering  whether  you  will  proceed  with  so 
much  of  the  application  as  includes  so-and-so.”  But 
does  it  ever  happen  that  the  Inspector  intimates  that 
there  is  any  decision  to  exclude  any  part? — I think 
there  have  been  oases  where  the  Department  have 
expressed  a decision  that  such  a part  must  be  ex- 
cluded, and  that  they  are  not  going  to  agree  to  its 
inclusion.  This  new  system,  as  a system,  has  not 
really  had  a chance  of  being  tried,  but  I think  in 
some  of  the  cases  where  certain  preliminary  investi- 
gations were  held  the  Local  Authority  were  informed 
definitely  that  certain  parts  would  not  be  included. 

2206.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Does  nob  that  prac- 
tice lead  to  this?  First  of  all,  jmu  have  your  Depart- 
mental investigation  ? — Yes. 

2207.  And  the  application  is  passed  as  a sort  of 
primd  facie  case? — Not  necessarily,  because  we  then 
may  decide  among  ourselves  that  there  seems  to  be 
no  case. 

2208.  You  send  the  Inspector  down  to  make  his 
preliminary  investigation  ? — Yes. 

2209.  That  is  a further  step  that  the  Mini.stry 
takes  in  favour  of  the  application .P — Oh,  no;  it  is 
against  it,  in  this  sense.  If  we  are  satisfied  that,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  there  is  a case  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  whole  of  the  application,  then  we  would  not  send 
an  Inspector  down,  unless  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  do  so  in  order  to  see  whether  wo  could  get  agree- 
ment or  reduce  the  area  of  conflict  and  reduce  costs. 
Apart  from  those  points,  the  only  case  where  we  send 
an  Inspector  would  be  where  there  is  reason  for 
thinking  there  is  primd  facie  ground  for  cutting  out 
a certain  part  of  the  proposal.  It  is  always  against 
the  promoters. 

2210.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : But  you  never  limit 
an  Inspector,  when  he  goes  down,  to  talking  about 
nothing  else  but  those  points.  He  is  down  there 
meeting  the  promoters,  who  are  full  of  their  project, 
and  there  is  no  check  upon  his  social  intercour.se 
with  them  or  his  di.scussing  with  them  anything  they 
propose  to  discuss? — The  men  who  hold  these 
inquiries  are  men  of  sufficient  calibre  and  knowledge 
of  the  po.sition  not  to  be  affected  by  things  of  that 
kind. 


2211.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Do  you  reject  in  toto 
if  the  preliminary  investigation  is  unfavourable? — 
In  some  of  those  cases  where  we  have  rejected  we 
did  have  a preliminary  investigation,  but  there  are 
a good  number  of  cases  where  we  have  refused  to 
entertain  the  application. 

2212.  The  point  is  that  if  the  application  has 
passed  through  two  investigations  of  your  Depart- 
ment, the  Insi)ector  goes  down  to  make  his  inquiry 
with  the  dice  loaded  in  favour  of  the  ap)plication  ? — 
No,  the  dice  are  often  loaded  the  contrary  way. 

2213.  That  is  my  view? — This  is  an  extract  from 

the  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the 
year  1903-04.  “ In  two  other  cases — in  Burslem  and 

Hanley — we  thought  it  so  doubtful  whether  we  could 
properly  give  effect  to  the  proposals  contained  in  the 
representations  that  it  was  decided  not  to  put  the 
Local  Authorities  and  persons  interested  to  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  a formal  Inquiry  without  some 
preliminary  investigation.  This  cour.se  was  justified 
by  the  result,  for  after  an  inspection  of  Burslem  and 
neighbourhood  by  one  of  our  Engineering  Inspectors 
we  found  that  effect  could  not  properly  be  given  to 
the  representation;  and  in  the  case  of  Hanley,  after 
a similar  inspection  and  conference,  the  Council  have 
informed  us  that  they  will  prepare  and  submit  an 
extension  scheme  on  a much  smaller  scale.”  That 
answers  your  question. 

2214.  No,  I do  not  think  it  does.  It  strengthens 
my  point.  It  shows  that  generally  there  are  two 
prima  facie  cases  made  out  in  favour  of  an  applica- 
tion before  tribunals  of  your  Department,  and  there- 
fore the  Inspector  goes  down  not  with  an  open  minrl. 
but  with  his  Department  having  considered  that 
there  is  a pj'imd  facie  case  for  the  application? — 
No,  it  is  quite  the  opposite. 

2215.  (Chairman) ; That  is  what  I wanted  to  ask. 
You  answered  me  a question  just  now  by  giving  me 
three  reasons,  but  what  I wanted  to  know  was 
whether  the  first  thing  in  the  Inspector’s  mind  is  to 
discover  whether  there  is  or  not  a primd,  facie  case 
for  any  extension  at  all,  or  anything?  Is  that  so? — 
Quite. 

2216.  The  first  thing  he  goes  down  there  for  is  to 
satisfy  himself  that  there  is  a primd  facie  case — not  a 
good  or  even  an  indifferent  case,  but  a primd  facie 
case — for  investigation.  That  is  only  the  third  point 
which  you  mentioned? — No,  that  is  not  so. 

2217.  He  does  not  go  down  to  see  whether  there 
is  a primd  facie  case? — I cannot  say  “yes  ” or  “ no  ” 
to  a question  of  that  kind.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we 
can  decide  at  the  Department  to  a considemble 
extent  without  any  preliminary  investigation. 

2218.  You  say  to  a considerable  extent,  but  not 
entirely? — In  some  cases  entirely,  that  there  is  at 
least  a primd  facie  case. 

2219.  Of  course,  in  some  oases,  but  not  in  all  ? — 
Not  in  all. 

2220.  And  therefore  in  some  cases  the  Department 
may  say  that  there  is  not  a primd  facie  case,  and  they 
send  the  Inspector  doiwn  to  give  the  promoters  a 
chance  to  establish  that  primd  facie  case? — ^No.  Take 
a particular  case.  After  inve.stigating  the  application 
in  the  Depiartment,  it  may  be  quite  clear  that,  so  far 
as  a certain  part  of  the  proposals  i,s  concerned,  wo 
must  allow  the  thing  to  go  to  Inquiry.  We  by  no 
means  make  up  our  minds  whether  the  proposal  is 
w;arranted  or  not,  but  there  is  a sufficient  case  to 
allow  of  the  matter  going  to  Inquiry.  But  as  regards 
one  parish,  perhaps,  in  the  proposed  extension,  we 
may  at  that  preliminary  Departmental  conference 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  primd  facie  there  seems 
to  bo  no  ground  at  all  for  allowing  an  extension  to 
include  that  parish,  and  the  Imspector  may  be 
directed  to  go  down  and  look  specially  into  that 
matter. 

2221.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Supposing  that  is  an 
issue  between  parish  A and  the  applicants,  and  the 
Inspector  repoids  that  parish  A i.s  to  remain  in  the 
.scheme.  Do  you  mean  to  .say  that,  having  had  a 
second  investigation  from  your  Department,  that 
when  it  comes  before  the  Inspector  who  holds  the 
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formni  Inquiry  the  fact  that  the  previous  Inspector 
luLS  reported  that  parish  A should  remain  in  the 
original  a]iplioation  does  not  weigh.? — Not  at  all, 
bccau.se  the  fir.st  investigation  is  simply  to  see 
whether  there  is  a sufficient  case  made  out  for  not 
cutting  it  out  ah  iuitio.  It  does  not  in  any  way  pre- 
judice the  question  whether,  after  hearing  all  tlie 
■ evidence,  there  is  sufBcient  reason  for  allowing  it. 

2222.  (Chairman) : I understand  the  question  then 
is  as  to  whether  there  shall  or  shall  not  be  a Local 
Inquiry.? — Yes. 

222.3.  Hoes  the  Inspector  have  anything  to  do  with 
vdiether  there  shall  be  an  Inquiry? — That  is  decided 
in  the  Department. 

2224.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  I suppose  this  proce- 
dure is  well  known  in  the  Department.  The  fact  that 
a Ministry  of  Health  Inspector  had  been  in  the 
locality  will  be  known  to  one  of  his  colleagues.? — Yes. 

2225.  I do  not  think  that  is  the  way  that  justice 
should  be  administered .?— An  Inspector  may  come 
back  in  .some  of  these  cases  and  say,  “ As  a matter  of 
fact,  I do  not  think  this  Authority  will  be  able  to 
make  out  a .sufficient  case  for  inclusion  of  this  area,” 
but  we  might  think  we  were  not  warranted  on  his 
recomniendation  in  cutting  it  entirely  out  of  the 
Inquiry. 

2226.  (Sir  Byland  Adhins) : As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
second  Inspector  who  holds  the  Local  Inquiry,  if  he 
were  .a  different  person  from  the  one  who  made  the 
investigation,  would  be  made  cegnizant  of  what  the 
lirst  ojio  had  I'eported  ?— Certainly. 

2227.  In  the  case  of  the  preliminary  investigation 
there  is  no  .specific  order  to  the  Insj)OCtor  to  see 
opponents  at  that  stage?— Yes,  there  may  be. 

2228.  A specifio  order  to  see  them? — There  may  be. 
What  ha]ipens  as  a matter  of  fact  now  is  this.  As  I 
have  said,  there  has  not  been  a chance  of  trying  this 
out,  but  in  tho  few  cases  whei’e  it  has  happened  v.'c 
have  had  a round  table  talk  and  the  Insiiector  gets 
his  instructions  there. 

2229.  There  is  no  rule  that  he  shall  see  the 
opponents  at  that  early  stage,  whereas  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  he  must  see  the  promoters  at  that  eaily 
stage? — \es,  but  if  necessary  he  would  always  see  the 
opponents. 

2230.  (Chairman) : In  the  case  of  town  planning 
this  procedure  of  preliminary  investigation  is 
followed,  is  it  not? — That  is  quite  a different  system. 

2231.  Hut  a pi'eliminary  investigation  is  held,  is  it 
not?  — Not  in  the  same  sense  ns  this.  It  is  quite  a 
liiifercnt  thing.  The  Preliminary  Statement  is  a 
dolinito  part  of  the  procedure  wbii'h  has  a certain 
legal  I'alidity. 

22.32.  You  have  a Preliminary  Statement  or  pre- 
liminaiw  investigation  in  regard  to  town  planning. 
You  also  have  .something  of  the  same  kind  here. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  have  tho  same  arrangement  in 
regard  to  these  Inquiries  as  in  regard  to  a Town 
Planning  inquiry? — No,  because  although  the  state- 
ment in  connection  with  town  idanning  is  called  a 
Preliminary  Statement,  tho  Inquiry  is  a public 
1 nquirv. 

2233.  So  it  is  in  the  ca.se  of  extension? — Yes,  the 
full  Inquiry. 

2234.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  the  same 
pi'ovision  for  extemsion  as  there  is  for  town  planning? 

-No,  I think  not. 

223.5.  Tho  point  that  Sir  R.yinnd  makes  is  that  all 
objections  have  to  bn  dejiosited  in  tho  case  of  town 
planning.  That  has  to  be  done  by  statutory  obliga- 
tion ? — Yes. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : Has  there  not  been  some  re- 
commendation of  an  advisory  committee? 

(Chairman)  : 'Phat  is  Sir  Ryland’s  |ioint.  We  are 
going  to  have  that,  1 think.  Wo  might  road  it,  and 
Ihen  I think  Wo  shall  pi'obably  want  to  call  evidence 
on  it. 

2236.  (Sir  Biiland  Adhins)  : 'It  touches  a good  deal 
on  thi.s.  .Mthough  I have  been  asking  a number  of 
questions,  it  was  only  on  this,  to  me,  now  and  impoi- 
tant  ))oint;  1 have  not  been  n.sking  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  that  Report  more  than  I could  help? — I 


could  read  you  another  extract  from  the  Report  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  1908-09  as  to  this. 

2237.  (Chairman):  If  yon  please? — “With  regard 
to  the  case  of  West  Hartlejiool,  where  the  Towii 
C'Oiincil  sought  to  have  included  in  the  Borough  parts 
of  the  Parishes  of  Greatham,  Seaton,  Stranton,  and 
Throston,  comprised  in  the  Rural  District  of  Hartle- 
pool, we  directed  one  of  our  Inspectors  to  make  a 
preliminary  visit  to  the  Borough  for  the  jnirpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  there  was  a prima  facie  case  for 
extension.  Upon  consideration  of  his  report,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  thei-e  was  so  little  prospect  of 
the  Town  Council  being  able  to  establish  a case  for 
any  extension  of  the  Borough  in  the  direction  pro- 
posed that  we  should  not  be  justified  in  ]mtting  the 
Local  Authorities  and  others  interested  in  the  pro- 
posals to  the  expense  of  a formal  Inqiiii-y.” 

2238.  (Sir  fValter  Nicholas) : That  seems  to  me  only 
to  reinforce  my  point.  The  point  I am  making  is 
that  when  yon  get  to  the  formal  Inquiry  the 
application  has  already  run  the  gauntlet  twice,  and 
you  are  putting  the  man  who  holds  the  Inquiry  in  a 
more  difficult  position  to  reject  the  application, 
because  the  application  has  succes.sfully  run  the 
gauntlet  in  two  other  places? — I do  not  agree. 

2239.  (Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : You  have  read  to  us 
two  instances  in  which  the  preliminary  visit  was 
followed  by  rejection  or  modification  of  the  scheme. 
There  must  have  been  many  others,  particularly 
beiore  such  visits  'beca-me  the  practice,  in  which  that 
preliminai-y  visit  was  followed  by  a public  Inquiry 
on  the  whole  case  and  by  the  granting  of  the  extension 
sought?— I dare  say,  but  probably  in  those  days  the 
preliminary  investigation  would  be  made  only  in  those 
cases  whei’c  there  seemed  on  the  face  of  it  a strong 
case  for  rejection. 

2240.  (Chairman)  : How  long  has  the  preliminary 
investigation  been  in  existence? — As  a matter  of 
system,  only  since  I took  charge,  in  1921.  It  has 
not  been  very  long  in  existence. 

2241.  Then  there  was  the  moratorium  in  1922? 

That  is  so. 

2242.  {Sir  Byland  Adhins)  : In  1921  there  was  a 
Royal  Commission  in  the  offing.  A number  of  people 
were  asking  for  it? — Yes,  .but  others  were  resisting. 

2243.  You  were  preparing  for  getting  your  pro- 
cedure into  a desir.able  form  in  vieiv  of  wliat  was 
going  to  happen  ? — There  were  other  matters.  It 
was  partly  in  order  to  see  whether  we  could  not 
reduce  expenses,  and  in  order  to  get  a more  thorough 
investigation  of  the  whole  question. 

2244.  The  Report  of  my  Oonsultative  Council  came 
out  about  the  same  time? — Quite. 

2246.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh)  : Would  it  be 
possible  to  give  public  notice  of  this  semi-official 
investigation  before  it  took  place?  What  is  in  my 
mind  is  that  it  is  unfair  that  the  promoters  should 
know  that  the  investigation  is  about  to  take  place 
and  that  opponents  should  not,  and  that  they  should 
be  entirely  dependent  upon  the  Inspector  communi- 
cating with  them.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  notify 
publicly  that  tho  Inspector  is  coming  down  to  hold 
a semi-official  investigation? — I do  not  think  there 
would  bo  much  advantage.  Take  a case  where  the 
(piestion  is  whether  there  is  a sufficient  case  to  allow 
a part  of  the  proposal,  for  the  inclusion  of  a par- 
ticular parish,  to  go  so  far  as  the  formal  Inquiry. 
The  Inspector  goes  down  and  sees  the  promoters, 
and  hears  what  they  have  to  say  for  this  proposal. 

If  lie  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  as  a matter  of 
fact  there  is  not  sufficient  reason,  so  far  as  he  can 
see,  for  even  allowing  that  part  of  the  proposal  to 
go  forward  to  the  formal  Inquiry,  there  would  be 
no  abject  in  seeing  the  opponents. 

2240.  But  if  he  goes  doiwn  and  sees  the  promoters, 
and  the  promoters  pereuade  him  that  there  is  a prima 
facie  reason  for  including  it? — Then  if  he  has  any 
doubts  on  the  matter  he  would  see  the  opponents. 

2247.  Tho  promoters  may  have  sufficient  force  of 
character  and  so  on  to  be  able  to  persuade  him, 
perhaps? — I do  not  think  there  is  much  in  that. 
Before  there  i.s  any  decision  at  all  as  to  whether  that 
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p.Ti’ticiilar  parish  shall  in  fact  be  included  in  the 
Borough,  the  whole  matter  is  thrashed  out  at  the 
public  Inquiry.  So  that  no  decision  is  arrived  at 
against  any  opponents  without  their  being  given  a 
fall  opportunity  of  stating  their  case. 

2248.  Yes,  but  I think  Sir  Walter’s  point  ivas  that 
the  mere  fact  of  the  preliminary  investigation  being 
in  favour  of  the  inclu.sion  will  to  a certain  extent  bias 
the  o-fficial  Inquiry? — I can  assure  you  that  is  nob 
so.  The  xioint  i,s  that  the  decision  at  that  stage  is 
not  as  to  the  merits  of  the  thing  at  all,  but  whether 
there  is  just  sufficient  pi'imd  facie  case  to  warrant  its 
being  considered  at  the  formal  Inquiry,  that  is  all. 
And  that  is  very  far,  I can  assure  you,  from  deciding 
tliat  it  ought  to  be  included  in  the  Borough. 

2249.  {SSir  Byland  Adkins)  : It  is  one  stexi  on  the 
road? — Oh,  no. 

2260.  (Mr.  Biddell)  : I understood  3'’ou  to  saj'  there 
were  not  two  Inquiries  in  the  case  of  town  xilanning? 
— There  maxy  be  three,  but  there  must  always  be  two, 
if  they  carry  out  the  full  pi'ocedure.  In  the  first 
place  what  ive  call  a Preliminarj^  Statement  is  really, 
the  outline  of  their  xilan.  Before  we  can  give  our 
decision  on  that  there  must  be  a formal  Inquiry. 

2251.  Corresxionding  wdth  the  statutory  Inquiry 
here? — Yes.  Then  under  the  present  toivn  xilanning 
procedure,  after  that  Local  Inquiry,  we  decide  on  the 
Prcliminarj'  Statement.  Then  there  is  a later  stage 
in  which  they  imxilement  that  Preliminary  Statement 
and  draw  ux>  the  scheme  in  all  its  legal  asxiects. 

2262.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : What  do  you  mean  b>' 
“ implementing  ”? — Imxilementing  means  getting  the 
necessah'y  legal  machinery  to  make  the  scheme  effec- 
tive. Before  that  scheme  can  come  into  force  there 
has  again  to  be  a full  x^ublic  Inquiry. 

2253.  (Mr.  Biddell):  There  is  no  stage  at  which 
there  is  this  effort  bj^  an  informal  inquiip'  to  limit  or 
kill  th  ' proi>osal? — As  a matter  of  fact  there  is,  be- 
cause MI  town  planning  schemes  the  various  parties 
concerned  frequentlj'  consult  with  our  officials. 

2254.  It  is  not  systematic? — It  is  not  systematic, 
but  as  a matte:’  of  fact  there  is  very  much  more  of  it 
in  the  case  of  town  xilanning,  because  there  is  so 
much  detail 

2266.  (Sir  Bylcund  Adkins) : This  .system  of  Local 
Inquiry,  that  is  with  or  without  a preliminary  inve.s- 
tigation,  has  gone  on  for  a long  time? — Yes. 

2256.  V/as  it  used  befoie  the  Act  of  1888? — Oh,  yes. 
Under  the  old  Act  of  1848,  for  instance,  there  had 
to  be  an  Inquiry. 

2267.  In  the  case  of  Inquiries  relating  to  a change 
of  status,  that  is  an  Urban  District  being  created  a 
Borough,  or  a Borough  a County  Borough,  or  relat- 
ing to  an  extension,  by  what  t^'pe  of  person  have  they 
been  held? — So  far  as  we  are  concerned  these  exten- 
sion Inquiries  are  held  by  sxiecially  chosen  Engineei’- 
ing  Inspectors. 

2258.  Has  that  been  the  case  to  your  knowledge 
I’ight  away  back  to  the  ’forties  and  ’fifties  of  the  last 
centurjU — I do.  not  think  so.  I am  speaking  from 
recollection,  but  I think  you  wdll  find  that  those  were 
not  conducted  by  Engineering  Inspectors. 

2259.  I should  like  the  Commission  to  know  wdiat 
has  been  the  change  of  policj:  as  regards  the  person- 
nel in  these  Inquiries  during  the  last  70  years.  That' 
began  practically,  did  thexf  not,  with  the  Act  of  1848? 
— I think  1848  was  the  time. 

2260.  1 am  only  concerned  with  those  Inquii’ies 
where  change  of  status  or  of  area,  or  some  great  in- 
ci’ea.so  of  function,  which  is  practically'  the  same 
thing,  was  the  issue.  They  were  originally'  held,  were 
they  not,  by  laivyers  sent  down  by  the  Secretai’y'  of 
State? — I should  like  to  verify'  that. 

2261.  But  that  is  what  y'ou  think? — Yes.'”' 

2262.  Am  I right  in  thinking  it  has  been  the  xinlicy 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  ever  since  1888  to 
have  these  Inquiries  held  by  Engineers? — Enginee:-- 
ing  Tnsxiectors. 

" The.'C  Inquiries  appear  t.n  liave  lieen  hepl  bv  encrineers. — 
1 .(4.R. 


2263.  Did  that  become  the  practice  in  the  year.s 
that  xireceded  1888 ?-i— I think  so.  I will  look  that  uii, 
but  I think  that  was  the  xiractice. 

2264.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  what  was  the 
reason  for  it  becoming  a habit  to  select  engineers  in 
this  matter? — Broadly  speaking,  it  was  this.  As  you 
are  well  aware,  our  Engineering  Insxiectors  hold  In- 
quirie,s  into  all  kinds  of  mattei's  arising  in  connection 
with  local  government.  They  thus  acquire  a very 
wide  knowledge  indeed  of  local  government  problems. 
It  was  found  in  practice,  on  the  whole,  that  we  got 
better  reports  in  regard  to  these  matters  from  men 
who  were  conversant  with  the  actual  problems  which 
arose  than  from  xiensons,  for  instance,  who  would  look 
at  it  simply  from  a legal  standpoint. 

2266.  VBien  you  say  “conversant  with  the  actual 
problems  which  arose,”  do  the  problems  connected 
with  drainage  and  sewage  disposal  and  water  supply 
have  the  xn'ior  place  in  the  minds  of  the  Department 
as  being  the  xiredominating  xmoblems? — I should  not 
like  to  say  that.  I do  not  mind  confessing  that  in 
my'  own  opinion  they  have  perhaps  sometimes  loomed 
a little  too  largely.  I should  not  like  to.  say  on  the 
whole  that  they  had  overwhelming  iveight. 

2266.  Can  you  tell  me  this.  The  Engineer  Inspec- 
tors of  your  Dexiartment  have  duties  very  largely 
concerned  with  the  variou.?  Public  Health  Acts,  have 
they  not  ? — Quite. 

2267.  In  fact  they  approach  local  government 
chiefly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Public  Health 
Acts  P — Yes. 

2268.  And  therefore  so  far  as  it  is  an  angle,  that 
is  the  angle  from  which  they  would  in  their  ordinary 
woi’k  aqiproach  this? — Yes,  hut  subject  to  this.  .As 
1 sa.y,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  select  men  who 
acquire  a very  wide  range  of  experience  indeed. 

2269.  It  must  not  be  taken  that  I am  expres.sing 
any  opinion  other  than  one  of  admiration  for  these 
Inspectors,  but  I am  concerned  w'ith  the  policy  of  the 
Department  and  the  point  of  view  from  ivhich  it  looks 
al’i  these  matters.  The  emxiloyment  of  the  engineers 
has  become  for  many  years  now  universal  in  con- 
nection with  these  Local  Inquiries? — Quite  so. 

2270.  (Chairman)  : They  are  all  engineers,  are 
they? — Yes. 

2271.  I take  it  that  for  a man  to  be  an  engineer 
is  nece.ssary'  to  a certain  extent  to  enable  him  to 
conduct  the  technical  x^art  of  these  Inquiries? — I 
should  not  like  to  say'  it  is  neces.sary,  but  I thiiik  it 
has  a tremendoiiis  advantage. 

2272.  Wliat  I ivant  to  get  from  y'ou  is  this  : 
whethe:’  in  your  opinion  the  Inspectors  look  at 
matters  as  general  In.spectors  from  all  points  of  view', 
or  w'hether  they  regard  them  from  the  engineering 
point  of  view? — No,  as  general  Inspectora. 

2273.  From  all  points  of  view? — Most  certainly. 

(Sir  Byland  .idkins) : It  might  fairly'  be  taken  that 
they'  are  primarily  engineers,  but  they  have  great 
oxxierience  and  great  ox^x^ortunities  for  w'idening  their 
views. 

2274.  (Chairman)  : They  start  out  a,s  engineei’S, 
but  they  become  Inspectors  from  all  points  of  view? 
— Yes.  I would  like  to  emphasize  that,  becauso  it  is 
imXiortant,  I think.  They  do  become  general 
Inspectors,  and  not  simply  engineer  In.spectors. 

2275.  (Sir  Byland  .4.dkin.s)  : Apaib  from  the  holding 
of  these  Inquiries,  the  rest  of  their  life  would  not 
he  concerned  with  the  taking  of  evidence  in  contested 
m.atters? — Oh  yes;  mo.st  of  their  lives  is  pa.ssed  in 
that.  They  hold  Inquiries  about  sewage  schemes, 
water  schemes,  and  a score  of  other  things. 

2276.  Their  qualifications  as  examiners  of  evidence 
ari.se  mainly  from  the  engineering  problems  that 
they  deal  with  in  these  matters? — Exactly,  except 
that  some  of  the  engineering  problems  I'ange  veiy 
widely  into  local  government  problems. 

2277.  (Chairman) ; But  they  have  to  examine 
general  local  government  problems,  and  engineering 
may  not  come  into  them? — That  is  so. 

2278.  What  I want  to  know  is  this.  The  Mini.sti’y’s 
view  is  that  they  ai'o  general  Inspcctoi’s  from  all 
jicints  of  view,  and  th.at  they  ai'c  competenf  to 
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conduct  an  Inquiry  into  other  matters  than 
pufiineering? — Yes. 

2279.  {Fiir  Hyland  Adhins) : The  fact  is,  i,s  it  not, 
that  tliey  are  all  engineers  now.?  They  are  not  like 
tlio  Electricity  Commissioners,  some  practical  men 
anil  some  legal ; they  are  not  a mixed  body  of  various 
trainings,  one  to  take  one  Inquiry  and  one  another, 
under  the  Ministry  of  Health? — Are  yon  refei'i’ing  to 
these  extension  oases? 

2280.  I mean  all  these  local  government  cases, 
except  Poor  Law  ? — Oh  no.  There  is  a whole  class 
of  cases  in  which  Inquiries  may  be  lield  by  persons 
otlier  than  engineers. 

2281.  (Mr.  Lloyd):  Medical  Officers? — Apart  from 
them;  there  are  numerous  Inquiries  about  Local  Acts 
and  various  Provisional  Orders. 

2282.  (Chairman) : They  are  held  by  people  other 
than  engineers.? — Yes. 

228.3.  Supposing  you  have  a big  Inquiry,  would  you 
have  two  Inspectors,  one  being,  say  a Medical  Officer? 

- 1 iii're  are  such  cases,  if  the  cpiestion  at  issue 
involvi's  a definite  medical  side  and  a definite 
engineering  side. 

2284.  And  each  one  would  be  giving  his  own  report? 
— They  would  report  jointly. 

228*5.  (Sir  L.yland  Adhins)  : The  three  types  of 
Insjiectors  of  the  Board  as  a whole  are  the  engineer, 
the  Civil  Servant  attached  to  the  Poor  Law,  and  the 
doctor? — There  is  a fourth  type,  in  addition  to 
housing  and  town  planning  Inspectors,  and  that  is 
persons  who  hold  Inquiries  into  these  numerous  appli- 
cations for  Provisional  Orders  where  it  is  a case  of 
aitnring  Local  Acts  or  a score  of  other  things. 

2280.  Who  would  they  be?_As  a rule  those 
lm|uiries  are  now  held  by  permanent  Civil  Servants 
wlio  are  heads  of  departments. 

2287.  But  that  would  not  apply  to  any  case  for 
Borough  extension  or  the  creation  of  a County 
Borough  ? — No.  Tlie  usual  thing  is  to  appoint  an 
Engineering  Inspector,  an  Inspector  of  special  com- 
pot-eiico  in  the  matter. 

.2.^88.  I thinly  historically  the  early  Inspectors  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  when  'they  got  on  to 
other  things  than  Poor  Law,  were  distinguished 
Royal  Engineers  who  had  done  exceedingly  well  in 
the  military  world? — I can  assure  you  at  present 
there  IS  a very  rigid  test  indeed  as  to  qualifications. 

2289. ^  It  is  historically  a fact  that  Royal  Engineers 
of  distinction  came  into  this  service  largely  in  the 
.sovouties  and  ’eighties  of  the  last  century,  and  were 
lound  to  he  exceedingly  efficient  .inspetors? — A num- 
Ik'I'  of  them  came  in. 

2290.  That  may  or  may  not  have  given  a very 
pardonable  pro-disposicion  in  favour  of  the  engineer 
type  of  Inspector? — It  may  be  so. 

_ 2291.  (Chairman)  : We  might  perhaps  at  this  point 
,inst  take  stock  of  our  position.  The  point  is  this: 
that  this  jireliminary  investigation  system  has  only 
boon  in  operation  for  a short  time,  and  then  came  the 
moratorium,  and  it  was  put  an  end  to  for  the 
moment.  You  say  in  paragraph  215:  “ When  it  was 
decided  to_  .appoint  a Royal  Commission,  the  Minis- 
ter stated  in  the  House  of  Oommons  that  he  would  not 
entertain,  pending  the  Report  of  the  Commission,  anv 
applications  for  the  alteration  of  Borough  boundaries 
01-  tho  formation  of  new  County  Boroughs,  unle,ss  all 
the  interested  Local  Authorities  were  in  agreement  ” 
That  is  tho  )iosition  at  present? Yes. 

2292.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  I should  like  to  ask  a ques- 
tion on  iiaragraph  214.  You  say  that  it  has  been 
tho  recent  practice  in  announcing  decisions  to  o-ivo 
reasons  for  the  Mini.ster’s  conclusions.  I take  it 

those  announcements  are  public? Yes. 

.i29i3.  I)o  you  not  think  it  would  be  rather  useful 
that  members  of  the  Commission  should  have  copies 
of  .some  of  those  cases,  so  that  we  mav  see  how  effect 
IS  given  to  the  principles  yon  have  stated ?_Certainly. 

229.).  (Chairman)  : We  might  have  the  ones  in 
1921  ?.  Yon  can  have  the  mneli  advertised  Leeds  .and 
nradfonl  case. 

(Chairman):  We  h.ad  better  have  all  the  cases. 


2296.  (Sir  Byland  Adhins)  : I should  like  to  ask  for 
the  Nottingham  case?— Yes.  The  Nottingham  case 

was  a case  rejected  before  we  adopted  the  system. 

2296.  How  long  has  it  been  the  practice  in 
announcing  decisions  to  give  reasons? — As  a system 
only  within  the  last  two  years,  roughlj'. 

229/.  Which  was  the  first  one.? — As  a matter  of 
tact  the  first  one,  if  my  recollection  is  right,  after 
t 16  general  decision  that  we  should  give  reasoiis  was 
the  Leeds  and  Bradford  case.  ’ 

2298.  That  is  really  quite  recently.  It  was  only 
last  Session  that  the  Leeds  and  Bradford  case 
occurred  ? — Quite. 

2299.  (Chairman):  I take  it  there  are  very  few 
cases  during  the  war  and  after  the  war?— Yes. 

2300.  (Sir  Byland  Adhins) : The  reason  was  that 
since  the  war,  certainly  within  the  last  two  jmars,  the 
whole  of  the  subject-matter  out  of  which  this  Com- 
mission has  come  has  become  public  property.  Up  to 
the  war  there  was  no  habit  of  the  Department  of 
giving  reasons  for  their  decision  ?— No,  but  in  the 
Nottingham  case  there  are  reasons  which  are  stated. 

2301.  There  cannot  be  many  cases  where  the 
reasons  have  been  stated? — No. 

2302.  If  there  were  any  before  the  war  they  were 
exceptional.  There  were  one  or  two  cases  then,  were 
there?  There  may  be.  It  will  be  a case  of  looking 
them  up. 


Statistics  of  Chances  effected  since  1888 

• ‘ 

216.  Paiticulars  of  all  new  County  Boroughs 
formed  since  1888  and  of  all  extensions  of  County 
and  other  Boroughs  are  contained  in  the  statements 
111  Appendix  XXIII.  These  statemente  show  that  : — 

(i)  Twenty-three  new  County  Boroughs  have 
been  formed  since  1888,  and  two  County 
Boroughs  (Devonport  and  HanlejO  have 
ceased  ^ to  exist.  There  have  been  109 
extensions  of  County  Boroughs  and  107 
of  Non-County  Boroughs.  The  boundaries 
of  some  towns  have  been  altered  several 
times. 


Pi  ovisional  Orders  has  been  respectively 
20  (out  of  28),  63  (out  of  109),  97  (out  of 
107).  The  remaining  changes  were  made 
by  Local  Acts. 

(ill)  The  total  population  (reckoned  at  the  time 
of  the_  changes)  taken  from  Administrative 
Ooiinties  by  tlie  formation  of  new  Comity 
Boroughs  and  the  extension  of  County 
Boroughs  has  been  approximately  3,000,000 
peisons,  and  the  total  rateable  value 
£14,400,000. 

In  1889,  the  population  of  County 
Boroughs  in  England  and  Wales  was  29 
pel  cent,  of  that  of  Counties  (excluding 
London),  and  the  rateable  value  was  26 
per  cent.;  in  1921,  the  figures  were  38 
per  cent,  and  36  per  cent,  respectively 
^ (Chart  G"  indicates  the  changes). 

(iv)  The  five  Counties  most  affected  by  County 
Borongli  changes  have  been  (the  loss  of 
population  is  shown  in  brackets)— L.anoa- 
shire  (667,000);  Sta.fford  (386,000);  the 

n vfnnni  (360,000);  Worcester 

(1/1,000);  and  Glamorgan  (150,000). 

Erom  the  figures  given  in  Table  E in 
Appendix  XXIII,  of  the  effect  of  'the 
changes  on  a number  of  Counties,  it  will 
seen  that,  while  in  the  ease  of  some 
^unties  the  growth  of  population  and 
(still^  more)  of  rateable  value  have  wholly 
or  in  large  measure  made  up  for  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  changes,  in  othei' 
cases,  the  losses  have  been  large  and  have 
resulted  in  lasting  reductions. 


* 


Not  reproduced. 
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(v)  Of  the  total  number  of  109  County  Borough 

extensions,  in  20  cases  over  20,000  popula- 
tion was  added  to  the  County  Borough; 
and  in  five  of  these  cases  over  50,000  was 
added. 

In  21  cases  the  added  population  ex- 
ceeded a fifth  of  the  previous  population 
of  the  County  Borough,  in  addition  to  the 
two  cases  (Stoke-on-Trent  and  Plymouth) 
of  large  amalgamations. 

(vi)  Of  the  23  new  County  Boroughs  and  109 

extensions  of  County  Boroughs — 

40  were  effected  during  the  10  years 
1889-1898. 

42  were  effected  during  the  10  years 
1899-1908. 

50  were  effected  since  1908. 

Each  of  these  periods  contains  instances 

of  very  large  extensions. 

2303.  (Chairman) : In  paragraph  216  you  give 

statistics  of  changes  affected  since  1888.  I do  not 
know  that  any  questions  need  be  asked  upon  that, 
because  it  is  purely  statistical.  It  is  purely  an 
analysis  of  the  statements  in  Appendix,  XXIII,  and 
they  are  purely  figures? — Yes,  purely  figures. 

Principles  upon  which  Decisions  are  made. 

New  County  Iloroughs. 

217.  The  Act  of  1888  enables  any  Borough  possess- 
ing a population  of  not  less  than  50,000  .persons  to 
apply  to  be  constituted  a County  Borough. 

The  Minister,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  would 
favourably  consider  such  an  application  if  he  were 
satisfied  that — 

(1)  the  population  exceeding  50,000  is  permanent, 

and  especially  if  the  town  is  a growing  one ; 

(2)  the  town  is  shown  to  be  well  administered ; 

(3)  the  severance  of  the  Borough  from  the 

Administrative  County  would  not  seriously 
detract  from  good  County  government. 

The  formation  of  more  County  Boroughs  within  the 
area  of  Greater  London  has  not  hitherto  been 
favoured. 

218.  Of  the  considerations  set  out  above,  the  third 
is  the  most  controversial;  and  it  is  on  this  issue  that 
the  objections  of  County  Councils  are  founded  to  the 
formation  of  new  County  Boroughs.  The  issue  was 
thoroughly  fought  out  in  ihe  House  of  Commons  in 
1913,  when  a Bill  was  introduced  for  the  confirmation 
of  Orders  which  had  been  made  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  the  constitution  of  the  Boroughs  of 
Cambridge,  Luton  and  Wakefield  as  County 
Boroughs. 

The  Bill  was  eventually  rejected  on  the  ground  that 
the  loss  to  the  Administrative  Counties  in  the  cases 
of  Cambridge  and  Luton  would  cripple  administration 
in  the  rest  of  the  County  area.  As  this  argument 
did  not  apply  to  Wakefield,  a new  Bill  was  sub- 
secpicntly  introduced  relating  to  this  City,  and  this 
Bill,  though  opposed,  passed  into  law,  notwithstanding 
that  Wakefield  was  the  headquarters  of  the  West 
Riding  County  Council. 

219.  In  1913,  an  application  was  made  by  the  Town 
Council  of  Swindon  (which  had  then  a population  of 
50,751),  but  was  refused  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  after  Local  Inquiry,  owing  to  the  insuffioiency 
of  the  reasons  brought  forward  for  severance  from 
the  County. 

In  three  other  instances,  the  Department  re- 
fused to  issue  an  Order.  An  application  from 
Eastbourne  was  rejected  because,  when  a special 
Census  was  taken,  it  showed  a population  slightly 
below  50,000 ; later,  the  Borough  was  extended,  and 
made  a County  Borough,  by  Local  Act.  An  applica- 
tion from  East  Ham  in  1911  was  refused  because  of 
the  undesirability,  in  the  view  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  of  forming  a new  County  Borough 
borderin.g  upon  London ; the  Borough  was  subse- 
quently formed  into  a County  Borough  by  Local  Act. 


A recent  proposal  by  Scarborough  was  not  entertained 
because  the  Town  Council  relied  upon  the  summer 
population  for  their  qualification  to  apply. 

(Sir  Pyland  Adkins)  : I think  a good  deal  of 
this  is  expression  of  opinion,  and  we  are  getting  veiy 
much  into  the  realm  of  acute  controversy.  I was 
wondering  are  these  Mr.  Gibbon’s  opinions  as  to  why 
County  Councils  do  this  or  why  County  Boroughs  do 
that,  or  are  they  the  opinions  of  the  Ministry? 

(Chairman) : We  must  ask  Mr.  Gibbon,  I think, 
as  I suggested,  that  he  should  confine  himself 
to  the  facts  and  to  the  official  opinions  of  the 
Ministry. 

2304-6.  (Chairman)  : In  paragraph  217,  you  say 
that  the  Act  of  1888  enables  any  Borough  possessing 
a population  of  not  less  than  50,000  to  apply  to  be 
constituted  a County  Borough? — Yes. 

2307.  It  must  be  a permanent  population,  you  say. 
When  you  say  that,  I suppose  you  mean  not  a popula- 
tion like  that  of  Margate  or  Blackpool? — That  is  so. 
There  is  the  actual  case  of  Scarborough. 

2308.  You  say  the  second  consideration  is  that  the 
town  should  be  well  administered.  How  does  the 
town  show  that  it  is  well  administered? — That  comes 
out  at  the  Local  Inquiry. 

2309.  Have  we  got  as  far  as  the  Local  Inquiry  yet? 
— We  should  not  make  up  our  minds  on  that  until  we 
had  the  definite  information  ascertained  at  the  Local 
Inquiry. 

2310.  You  say  the  Minister  would  favourably 
consider  an  application  for  a Borough  to  be  con- 
stituted a County  Borough  on  this  ground,  in 
ordinary  circumstances.  Does  that  mean  after  the 
Inquiry  has  been  held,  and  when  he  is  making  a 
decision,  or  does  that  merely  mean  that  he  would 
grant  a public  Inquiry  and  go  into  the  matter? — That 
is  the  decision.  He  would  not  even  go  so  far  as  to 
direct  a public  Inquiry  unless  the  60,000  condition 
were  fulfilled. 

2311.  The  60,000  population  is  the  first  cardinal 
consideration? — Yes,  that  is  a statutory  requirement. 

2312.  Then  conditions  (2)  and  (3)  he  would  require 
to  be  satisfied  about  after  public  Inquiry? — Yes. 

2313.  You  say  that  the  formation  of  more  County 
Boroughs  within  the  area  of  Greater  London  has  not 
hitherto  been  favoured.  Are  there  reasons  for  that? 
— On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  Greater  London 
problem,  which  has  always  loomed  very  much  in  the 
forefront,  and  also,  of  course,  the  difficulties  which 
would  arise  if  the  Counties  round  London  were 
divided  up.  Take  Middlesex,  for  example.  You 
might  have  very  little  of  Middlesex  left. 

2314.  Do  you  not  think  that  applies  to  the  same 
extent  to  South  Lancashire  now? — Not  to  the  same 
extent. 

2315.  You  consider  that  condition  (3)  in  paragraph 

217  would  be  violated? — Yes.  _ 

2316.  (Mr.  Turton):  May  I ask  on  that,  would  it 
not  be  better,  instead  of  calling  it  “ Greater 
London,”  which  is  a general  phrase,  to  use  the_ proper 
term  “ Metropolitan  Police  District.”  That  is  what 
you  mean? — Not  necessarily. 

2317.  Then  may  I ask  what  you  do  mean?— I do 
not  mean  any  definite  area,  but  the  general  area 
round  London. 

2318.  But  there  are  so  many.  We  have  the  water 
area,  the  electricity  area,  we  have  the  Metropolitan 
Police  District,  and  we  have  a new  area  suggested 
by  the  Royal  Commission  on  London  Government? — 
I use  the  term  “ Greater  London,”  because  I do  not 
want  to  refer  in  terms  to  any  one  of  those  areas. 
It  is  simply  a general  phrase. 

2319.  Would  you  put  it  then : the  formation  of 
County  Boroughs  outside  the  London  County  Council 
area? — That  is  what  I mean. 

2320.  You  do  not  want,  of  course,  to  touch  the 
London  County  Council  area? — No. 

2321.  “ Greater  London  ” generally  means,  I take 
it,  the  Metropolitan  Police  District? — Broadly,  yes. 

2322.  The  other  areas  are  of  later  date — the 
Metropolitan  Water  Area,  the  Electricity  Area,  and 
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the  new  area  suggested  by  the  Royal  Commission? — 
Quite. 

2323.  (Ghairinun) : Tlio  Metropolitan  Police  Dis- 
trict is  in  shape  something  of  a star-fish,  is  it  not? — 
Yes. 

2324.  (Mr.-  Turton) : The  Metropolitan  Police  Dis- 
trict is  an  absolutely  defined  area  and  takes  in  the 
whole  of  the  County  of  Middlesex? — Yes. 

2325.  You  have  not  favoured  in  the  past  the 
creation  of  more  County  Boroughs  in  Middlesex? — 
That  is  so. 

2326.  Middlesex  might,  in  effect,  be  carved  out 
into  separate  County  Boroughs  straight  away? — Yes, 
practically  speaking. 

2327.  Speaking  very  generally  and  very  broadly, 
you  would  not  have  much  trouble  in  carving  out 
the  whole  of  Middlesex  into  County  Boroughs? — No. 

2328.  I take  it  that  is  not  a principle  that  is 
favoured  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  ?~It  has  not 
been  favoured. 

2329.  It  has  not,  and  to-day  is  not.  We  have  got 
to  a very  important  question  indeed  which  has  been 
relegated  to  this  Commission  by  the  other  Com- 
mission on  which  I had  the  honour  to  serve,  and 
therefore  it  is  very  important  we  should  get  out 
these  facts  and  get  them  upon  the  notes.  I think 
with  regard  to  Essex  you  hold  the  same  view  as  with 
regard  to  Middlesex? — The  same  view. 

(Mr.  Fritchard)  : That  is  so  far  as  the  past  is 
concerned. 

2330.  (Mr.  Turton) : May  I follow  that  up.  W^e 
have  already  got  it  that  it  has  not  been  hitherto 
favoHi'ed  that  Middlesex  should  bo  carved  up? — Yes. 

2331.  Surrey  the  same? — Yes. 

23.32.  Essex  the  same? — Yes. 

2333.  And  Hertfordshire? — Quite. 

2334.  Those  are,  I tliink,  the  only  Home  Counties 
likely  to  be  affected. 

2335.  (Chairman):  Kent? — Yes,  Kent. 

2336.  Kent  not  so  much? — Not  so  much. 

2337.  (Mr.  Turton)  -.  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Essex  and 
Hertfordshire.  I think  those  are  the  four  Counties, 
although  my  Lord  points  out  Kent.  Kent,  I think, 
is  less  likely,  possibly''? — The  urban  area  is  growing 
rapidly  in  that  direction. 

2338.  1 take  it  that  the  Ministry  do  not  favour 
tlio  creation  of  County  Boroughs,  but  they  do  favour 
the  continuance  of  the  County  Councils  in  these  four 
Counties  to  wliich  I have  directed  your  attention? — 
A.s  far  as  the  present  position  is  concerned,  the  whole 
thing  is  in  suspense  in  virtue  of  the  inquirj'  that  is 
lirocecding. 

2339.  (Chairman) : Up  to  the  time  before  an 

inquiry  took  place  the  policy  of  the  Ministry  was  not 
to  encourage  the  creation  of  County  Boroughs? — 
Yes.  ■ 

2340.  (Air.  Turton) : Then  is  not  the  natural 

corollary  that  the  Ministry  were  satisfied  that  the 
administration  of  those  four  different  Counties  was 
effectively  carried  on  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
County  Councils? — It  does  not  follow,  I think,  neces- 
sarily as  a matter  of  course.  I am  not  suggesting  it 
was  not.  All  it  meant,  I think,  was  this : that  it 
would  be  better  to  go  on  with  the  existing  system 
with  the  County  Council  powers  than  to  carve  out 
the  area  into  County  Boroughs. 

23-11.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  differ  from  that 
view  to-day?  lo-day,  as  I say,  the  whole  matter  is 
under  consideration. 

(Air.  2'urton)  : I am  so  anxious  to  keep  absolutely 
within  the  limits  of  your  most  proper  ruling,  my 
Lord,  but  I find  it  difficult  not  to  ask  for  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion. 

(Chairman):  I do  not  want  to  interfere  with  any- 
body’s liberty  of  action. 

2342.  (Air.  Turton) : AVe  have  here,  as  we  all 

recognise,  one  who  is  at  the  htinistry  of  Health,  and 
we  shall  have,  of  couree,  evidence  on  this  point  later 
oh;  but  it  is  most  important  that  wo  have  alreadv 
got  out  that  it  lias  not  been  favoured,  and  we  may 
assume,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  dissatisfaction 
with  the  method  of  administration  ns  carried  on  in 


the  Counties  of  Middlesex,  Essex,  Hertfordshire  and 
Surrey  by  the  County  Councils? — I think  that  it 
would  be  better  to  confine  it  to  the  bald  statement  I 
have  given — that  is,  that  the  creation  of  County 
Boroughs  has  not  in  fact  been  favoured. 

2343.  It  would  be  very  unfair  of  me  to  press  you 
more.P — I should  be  glad  to  enter  into  the  contro- 
versy. 

2344.  We  will  not  call  it  a controversy.  AVe  do 
not  have  controversy  with  you ; we  want  to  get  the 
facts.  Now  I want  to  put  a question  which  I put 
at  the  commencement  of  proceedings  on  another 
Commission.  Is  it  not  almost  the  invariable  practice 
of  the  Minister,  once  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  a 
population  of  50,000,  to  go  straight  ahead  and  order 
a Local  Inc^uiry? — As  a rule,  yes. 

2345.  Once  he  is  satisfied  there  is  a primd  facie 
case  that  there  is  a population  of  50,000,  he  then 
goes  ahead? — Quite. 

2346.  In  your  experience,  as  soon  as  an  applica- 
tion of  this  sort  is  made,  it  is  the  rule  not  to 
refuse  the  holding  of  a Local  Inquiry?  The 
Minister’s  action  is  very  perfunctory  .P — Because  the 
primd  facie  case  is  made  out,  the  condition  being 
satisfied  that  there  is  a population  of  50,000 ; and 
then  of  course  on  the  merits  there  is  an  Inquiry. 

2347.  (Chairman) : May  I interrupt  for  one  moment 
so  as  to  get  this  point  clear.  You  say  a population 
of  50,000.  AVhen  you  say  50,000,  do  you  mean  60,000 
within  the  existing  boundaries,  and  not  with  any 
extensions  which  may  be  necessary  to  make  up  the 
50,000? — No,  it  is  as  the  Borough  is  at  the  time. 

2348.  (Air.  Turton) : By  section  54  they  must 

prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister  that  there 
are  60,000  inhabitants  in  the  Borough  as  it  exists 
at  the  moment  the  application  is  being  made? — Yes. 

2349.  Do  you  know  any  case  where  the  Minister 
has  refused  it? — Scarborough. 

(Air.  Turton)  : I must  not  talk  about  Scarborough. 

2360.  (Air.  Pritchard) : Eastbourne? — Eastbourne 

was  refused,  but  I am  not  sure  there  was  an  Inquiry. 
There  was  a special  Census. 

2351.  (Sir  William,  Aliddlehrooh) : AVhat  about 

Doncaster? — At  Doncaster  there  was  an  Inquiry. 

2352.  Prior  to  that,  was  there  not  an  application 
from  Doncaster,  where  the  Minister  refused  an  In- 
quiry ? — I have  not  a note  of  that,  but  I think  there 
were  special  reasons. 

(Sir  William  Aliddlehrooh) : I do  not  know  what 
the  ground  was,  but  I think  I am  correct.  My 
authority  was  the  then  Minister  of  Health  some  years 
ago.  As  a matter  of  fact  is  there  grave  doubt  whether 
the  Ministry  have  power  to  refuse  an  Inquiry  granted 
the  60,000  population? 

(Air.  Turton) : They  understood  that  they  were  go- 
ing to  have  it  granted. 

(Sir  William  Aliddlehrooh) : I am  speaking  of  an 
application  prior  to  that.  There  was  an  earlier 
application  where  an  Inquiry  was  refused. 

(Air.  Turton) : Of  course,  they  have  their  grievance 
at  Doncaster. 

2353.  (Sir  William-  Aliddlehrooh) : But  I am  not 
speaking  of  this  later  one? — The  actual  terms  of  the 
statute  are : “ The  Local  Government  Board  shall, 
unless  for  special  reasons  they  think  that  the  repre- 
sentation ought  not  to  bo  entertained,  cause  to  be 
made  a Local  Inquiry  ...” 

2354.  And  they  have  never  been  able  to  interp)ret 
what  “ special  reasons  ” means? — I think  they  would 
be  very  unwise  to  state  definitely,  but  they  have 
applied  it. 

2355.  (Sir  Fyland  Adhin.";) : That  is  a section  of  the 
1883  Act? — Yes,  section  54. 

2356.  (Air.  Turton)  :Ot  course  we  are  only  dealing 
now  with  the  question  of  preliminary  application. 
AAdien  the  Afinister  gets  the  report  of  the  Local 
Inquiry,  I think  he  considers  a variety  of  circum- 
st.auces  with  regard  to  making  the  Provisional  Order? 
— Quite. 

2357.  AA’'e  are  onhv  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
preliminary  application  to  the  Alinister.  AA'e  shall 
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come  subsequently  to  what  operates  on  the  mind  of 
the  Minister  when  the  Local  Inquiry  has  been  in  fact 
heldP — Quite. 

2368.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins)-.  May  I ask  you  this? 
You  say  that  the  Minister  would  favourably  consider 
an  application  for  a Borough  to  be  constituted  a 
County  Borough.  That  means  he  would  consider  it 
so  far  that  he  would  order  a Local  Inquiry? — No. 
The  presumption  is  that  it  would  be  granted  if  those 
facts  were  proved. 

2359.  “ Favourably  consider  ” means  that  he 
would  be  disposed  to  grant  a Local  Inquiry? — No.  To 
grant  an  apj)lication  means  to  issue  a Provisional 
Order. 

2360.  The  three  conditions  are  : if  the  excess  over 
50,000  is  permanent,  especially  if  the  town  is  a 
growing  one;  if  the  town  is  shown  to  be  well 
administered;  and  if  the  severance  of  the  Borough 
from  the  Administrative  County  would  not  seriously 
detract  from  good  County  government? — Yes. 

2361.  That  implies,  does  it  not,  that  he  takes 
evidence  in  some  form  or  other  on  each  of  those 
three  issues? — Yes. 

2362.  And  compared  with  those  three  issues  the 
wishes  of  the  persons  immediately  concerned  are 
subordinate? — Certainly.  The  mere  wish  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Borough  that  they  should  be  made 
into  a County  Borough  is  not  in  any  way  conclusive. 

2363.  But  the  wish  of  those  who  are  to  be  brought 
into  a County  Borough  is  also  unimportant  compared 
with  the  three  categories  you  give  here? — We  are 
dealing  now  with  the  creation  of  a County  Borough, 
not  with  an  extension. 

2364.  (Chairman)  : Would  you  have  to  have  a town 
poll.? — No.  That  is  only  when  promoting  a Bill. 

2365.  If  they  were  not  proceeding  by  Provisional 
Order,  they  wmuld  have  to  have  one? — Yes,  if  there 
was  objection. 

2366.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : These  are  his  decisions 
after,  presumably  he  has  held  a Local  Inquiry? — 
Yes. 

2.367.  (Gluiirman)  : But  in  answer  to  me  on  the 
same  question,  you  said  the  Minister  would  have  to 
be  satisfied  on  the  first  point,  with  regard  to  the 
population  of  50,000,  before  he  would  grant  any 
Local  Inquiry,  and  the  other  points  are  after  the 
Local  Inquiry? — Yes. 

2368.  (Sir  William  Middlehrook)  : The  evidence  as 
to  the  50,000  is  the  Census,  and  therefore  you  do  not 
require  an  Inquiry  to  ascertain  the  population? — 
You  may  get  cases,  of  course,  wdiere  there  is  a dis- 
pute as  to  that.  The  County  Council  may  object,  and 
say  that  the  estimate  is  WTong. 

2369.  That  will  be  gone  into  at  the  Inquiry? — In 
Eastbourne  a special  Census  was  taken,  and  I think 
some  objection  was  raised  even  then  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  figures. 

2370.  (Mr.  Hicldell) : You  say  that  23  new  County 
Boroughs  have  been  formed  since  1888.  Were  all 
those  oases  opposed? — No,  I do  not  think  so. 

2371.  But  a certain  proportion  of  them? — Yes. 

2.372.  So  far  as  the  Ministry  are  concerned  have  they 

any  evidence  derived  from  subsequent  events  to  show 
whether  or  not  good  County  government  has  suffered? 
— I think  so  far  as  we  have  evidence  it  is  that  it  has 
not  suffered. 

2373.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : What  conceivable 
evidence  have  you  of  that? — As  to  complaints 
received,  or  matters  of  that  kind. 

2374-5.  You  may  just  as  well  complain  of  your  great- 
grandmother’s defects  of  character.  When  it  is  done 
it  is  done? — I can  conceive  that,  if  great  defects 
occurred,  there  wculd  be  no  lack  of  complaints 
bringing  them  to  our  notice. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Is  it  not  a fact  that  all  the 
County  Councils  of  England  and  Wales  are  up  in  arms 
against  the  effect  that  has  been  produced  by  the 
creation  of  County  Boroughs  of  late  years?  They 
may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  they  have  been  vocal  on 
the  subject. 

(Mr.  Hiddell) : I was  only  asking  whether  tb.e 
Ministry  had  any  evidence  in  support  of  it. 


(Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : The  only  evidence  he  appeai*k 
to  say  they  have  is  that  there  have  not  been  com- 
plaints of  such  a specific  kind  that  they  would 
describe  them  as  evidence. 

2376.  (Chairman) : From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Ministry  should  you  say  that  they  were  of  opinion 
either  one  way  or  the  other,  or  would  you  prefer  to 
say  they  would  rather  await  the  decision  of  this 
Commission  and  the  one  before  on  this  point? — 
Clearly  on  the  general  question  they  much  prefer  to 
wait,  but  I want  to  make  it  clear  that,  so  far  as 
the  Ministry  are  concerned,  they  have  no  evidence  in 
actual  results  of  administration  to  indicaite  that 
they  ought  to  repent  of  the  County  Boroughs  which 
h.ave  been  created  since  1888. 

2377.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I thought  IMinistries 
ivere  like  all  corporate  bodies;  one  of  their  great 
advantages  was  that  they  were  incap.able  of 
I'cpentance? — ^M'^e  are  an  exception! 

2378.  While  still  in  that  apostolic  frame  of  mind 
will  you  tell  me  this?  There  have  been  a number 
of  County  Boroughs  created? — Yes. 

2379.  Is  there  any  instance  to  your  knowledge 

where  any  surviving  County  Council  is  prepared  to 
say  that  the  taking  out  of  County  Boroughs  from 
their  area  has  not  injured  County  government? — 
I should  prefer  to  wait  until  the  County  Councils 
give  evidence.  • 

2380.  That  means  you  have  not  got  the  evidence 
now? — 1 am  distinguishing  between  two  things. 
Opinion  as  to  changes  that  may  occur  in  regard  to 
County  Councils  and  County  Boroughs  is  one 
thing;  evidence  of  the  effect  of  what  has  occurred  is 
another  thing.  I am  not  thereby  implying  at  all 
that  I disagree  with  the  opinion  of  one  set  or  the 
other. 

2381.  You  say  you  have  no  evidence  that  these 
things  have  done  harm.  Have  you  any  evidence 
that  they  have  not  done  harm?  As  a matter  of  fact 
have  there  been  any  representations  to  your 
Department  as  to  the  effect  of  this  change,  apart 
from  general  agitation  which  has  been  going  on  for 
years  to  bring  this  disaffection  between  County 
Councils  and  County  Boroughs  to  an  end? — No, 
there  has  been  no  occasion. 

2382.  There  has  been  no  occasion  for  evidence  on 
that  point  to  be  presented  to  your  Department, 
because  once  a County  Borough  is  created  it  is  only 
Parliament  that  can  remedy  the  position,  if  at  all? 
— There  is  the  legislation  which  the  Ministry  have 
to  carry  out,  and  they  are  constantly  in  touch  with 
the  question  of  areas.  That  is  very  different  from 
the  question  what  in  fact  are  the  results. 

2383.  In  other  words,  there  has  been  no  specific 
acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  Counties  in  the 
creation  of  these  County  Boroughs? — Not  as  a whole. 
0 2384.  (Sir  George  Macdonogli):  You  say  that  the 
creation  of  East  Ham  .as  a County  Borough  was  con- 
trary to  your  original  policy? — Quite, 

2.385.  And  that  you  opposed  it? — Yes. 

2386.  And  East  Ham  was  converted  into  a County 
Borough  practio.ally  over  your  head  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ? — Quite. 

2.387.  Do  you  stilt  consider  that  you  were  right 
originally  in  opposing  the  creation  of  East  Ham  as 
a County  Borough? — I should  not  like  to  discus.s 
the  question  on  the  particular  merits  or  demerits  of 
East  Ham. 

2388.  But  there  you  have  an  example  of  something 
that  went  against  your  original  policy? — But  you 
will  appreciate  that,  in  deciding  policy  in  matters 
of  this  kind,  one  has  not  only  to  take  the  individual 
case  but  also  what  is  going  to  be  the  general  I'osult. 
Tliei’efore.  unless  it  was  assumed  that  it  w.as  not  an 
unwise  jjolicy  to  get  a considerable  number  of  County 
Boroughs  all  round  the  border  of  London,  I doubt 
whether  one  is  warranted  in  making  a special  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  East  Ham. 

2389.  ^ ou  think  you  were  wise  in  originally 
ojjposing  the  conver.sion  of  East  Ham  into  a County 
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Borough  P — I think  so,  pending  a settlement  of  the 
general  question  of  the  outer  London  area. 

2390.  (Chairman) : When  was  East  Ham  ? — The 

Bill  was  passed  in  1914. 

2301.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : In  the  first  place,  yon 
say  that  those  three  criteria  are  the  principal  reasons 
why  the  Ministry  approve  applications  ? — Yes. 

2392.  Is  it  the  fact  that  they  approved  the  applica- 
tions of  Camhridge  and  of  Luton? — Quite. 

2393.  And  that  the  consideration  which  led  the 
House  of  Commons  to  reject  those  was  the  considera- 
tion that  it  would  do,  as  you  put  it  here  most  fairly, 
more  harm  to  the  Counties  than  good  to  the  particular 
Boroughs? — That  is  broadly  right. 

2394.  Biad  that  consideration  been  taken  into 
account  by  your  Department  before  they  sanctioned 
the.se  Orders? — I think  so. 

2396.  And  were  there  further  considerations  pre- 
sent to  your  mind,  that  you  must  take  into  account 
not  only  the  individual  application,  but  the  prece- 
dent it  might  form  and  the  effect  it  might  have 
upon  the  neighbourhood  ? Is  that  taken  into  account 
by  the  Ministry? — Certainly. 

2396.  Is  it  true  to  say  that  the  Ministry  take  into 
account  the  cumulative  effect  upon  a County  of 
successive  creations  of  County  Boroughs  within  its 
area? — Cei'tainly. 

2397.  In  the  case  of  Birkenhead,  and  in  the  cases 

of  Cambridge  and  Luton ? — Birkenhead  was  an 

extension. 

2398.  I agree,  that  was  an  extension.  But  the 
effect  upon  the  point  I am  dealing  with  is  analogous. 
In  the  case  of  extension  you  would  also  consider, 
not  only  the  effect  of  that,  but  the  cumulative  effect 
of  encouraging  that  soi't  of  thing? — Yes. 

2399.  In  a number  of  these  oases,  therefore,  the 
view  taken  by  your  Department  was  not  the  view 
taken  by  Parliament? — ^Certainly. 

2400.  The  only  oases  in  which  your  refusal  to  create 
a County  Borough  was  altered  by  Parliament, 
the  tw'o  cases  you  have  given  here,  are  East  Ham 
iiud  Eastbourne? — Yes,  only  two. 

2401.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  there  are  several  cases 
where  Parliament  has  declined  to  adopt  the  opinion 
of  your  Department  that  a County  Borough  ought  to 
be  created? — Two  only,  I think,  in  addition  to  the 
recent  Doncaster  case. 

2402.  Which  are  those — ^Cambridge  and  Luton  ? — 
Yes. 

24  03.  And  there  are  a number  of  cases  of  extension 
in  which  that  has  happened? — But  if  you  go  into  ex- 
tensions there  are  cases  where  we  have  refused  and 
Parliament  has  granted. 

2404.  Which  cases? — Bootle,  Bolton,  and  St. 
Helens,  for  instance. 

24('5.  (Chairman):  How  did  that  happen? — They 
promoted  a Bill  some  time  after. 

2406.  Parliament  gave  them  an  extension  theugi 
althougli  you  had  refused? — Yes.  There  are  some 
extensions  of  that  kind,  not  very  many,  because  they 
do  not  like  to  applj'  as  a rule  after  being  tunied 
down.  Since  the  case  of  Ea.st  Ham  has  been  men- 
tioned, you  might  like  to  know  what  Parliament 
actuallv  did  in  that  case.  The  Committee  to  which 
the  Bill  wa.s  referred,  in  deciding  against  the  pre- 
amble, left  it  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  give  a 
decision  upon  the  main  principle  involved,  that  is, 
the  creation  of  a new  County  Borough  in  Greater 
London.  After  a full  deb, ate  it  was  decided  by  146 
to  100  to  recommit  the  Bill  to  the.  Committee  with 
an  instruction  to  reinsert  the  provision  as  to  County 
Borough  status. 

(Sir  William  Middlehrook)  : I happened  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  that  Bill,  and  I believe  Mr. 
Tnrton  wn.s  one  of  my  colleagues. 

2407.  (Mr.  Turton) : I was.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
big  question  involved.  In  the  case  of  Scarborough 
you  laid  it  down  that  you  would  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  summer  population  ? — Yes. 

2403.  Here  is  another  question  which  you  may 
answer  or  not  ns  you  think  wise.  .‘Vssuming  an 


arrangement  was  come  to  between  the  North  Riding 
County  Council  and  Scarborough  on  various  financial 
questions,  would  that  same  objection  be  held  to  apply 
by  the  Ministry? — I think,  yes. 

2409.  Then  I think  I must  ask  you  definitely  and 
clearly,  is  it  a hard  and  fast  rule  by  the  Ministry 
that  you  cannot  go  beyond  what  you  call  the  60,000 
permanent  population  ? — That  is  the  rule. 

(Chairman) : It  is  the  law. 

241.  (Mr.  Tin-ton):  Is  that  the  law.P — Yes,  it  is 
the  law. 

2411.  The  law  is  one  thing,  but  a rule  you  may 
have  adopted  is  another  thing .P — But  the  controversy 
arises  as  to  what  you  mean  by  a population  of  50,000. 
A population  of  50,000  at  what  time? 

(Mr.  Turton) : It  says  having  a population  of  not 
less  than  60,000. 

(Sir  William  Middlehrook) : It  does  not  say 

permanently. 

2412.  (Mr.  Turton) : Assuming  that  an  arrangement 
was  come  to  by  the  County  Council  and  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Scarborough,  your  Department  would  feel 
bound  to  refuse  it  on  the  ground  which  my  Lord 
has  expressed? — Yes. 

2413.  (Chairman) : Because  it  would  be  interpreted 
that  a population  of  60,000  must  be  a permanent 
population? — Most  certainly;  not  something  ad- 
ventitious. 

2414.  I suppose  the  Courts  could  decide  otherwise. 
That  never  has  been  decided  in  the  Courts,  in  f,act? 
— No,  I do  not  think  so. 

2415.  (Mr.  Fritchard) : In  the  case  of  Eastbourne, 
your  decision  was  not  in  fact  reversed? — Not  in  fact, 
because  at  the  time  we  decided  the  case  of  East- 
bourne it  had  not  a population  of  50,000. 

2416.  By  the  time  the  Bill  was  promoted  for  it  to 
become  a County  Borough  they  had  extended  so  as 
to  get  it? — Quite. 

2417.  In  the  case  of  East  Ham,  where  your  decision 
was  reversed,  I understand  you  refused  it,  and  you 
or  the  Local  Government  Board  have  refused  other 
applications  for  County  Boroughs  in  Greater  London, 
because  the  question  of  the  government  of  Greater 
London  was,  you  knew,  going  to  be  considered  at 
an  early  date? — That  is  quite  probable. 

2418.  It  was  not  because  the  administration  of  the 
County  of  Essex  was  in  any  way  superior  to  the 
administration  of  the  North  Riding  or  of  North.imp- 
tonshire? — No,  but  there  was  the  question  whether 
you  would  be  increasing  the  difficulties  of  local 
government  in  the  area  bordering  on  Ijondon. 

2419.  That  difficulty,  though  it  has  not  been  re- 
moved by  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Iiondon  Government,  might  possibly  be  removed  by 
this  Commission  ? — Possibly. 

2420.  (Mr.  Turton) : Did  not  your  Minister  time 
after  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  deliberately 
refuse  to  allow  this  question  to  be  gone  into?  How 
mn  it  be  suggested  that  all  this  was  held  over  for  the 
Royal  Commission?  Tour  Minister  refused  it  time 
after  time,  and  we  told  him  we  would  make  him 
recommend  a Commission  ? — I do  not  know  to  what 
you  are  referring. 

(Mr.  Turton) : I understand  the  question  was  -with 
regard  to  the  extension  of  County  Boroughs. 

(Hr.  Pritchard) : No,  I was  talking  about  County 
Boroughs  in  Greater  London. 

2421.  (Mr.  Turton):  There  again  the  same  observa- 
tion applies.  It  was  only  by  force  that  we  compelled 
the  Minister  to  recommend  a Royal  Commission? — 
Not  with  regard  to  Greater  London.  As  I told  Mr. 
Pritchard,  there  was  the  general  problem  of  the 
condition  of  local  government  if  you  began  to  cut  up 
the  areas  bordering  on  London  into  County  Boroughs. 

2422.  Like  all  other  wise  persons  interested  in 
local  government,  you  realise  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  whole  matter  should  be  investigated? — 
Yes:  we  have  come  to  that  conclusion,  certainly. 

2423.  (Sir  William  Middlehrook):  In_  your  Report 
upon  the  East  Ham  Bill  was  not  your  recommenda- 
tion for  its  rejection  based  'almost  entirely  on  the 
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ground  that  the  local  government  of  Greater  London 
required  consideration  as  a whole  P — Yes. 

2424.  Was  it  not  the  fact  that  that  Committee 
found  on  the  merits  of  the  case  there  was  no  objection 
to  the  application,  and  upon  that  question  they  felt 
that  the  directions  of  the  House  of  Commons  should 
be  taken? — Yes,  on  the  question  of  pndnciple  involved. 

2426.  And  ultimately  it  was  granted  after  the 
House  decided  on  the  principle? — ^Yes. 

2426.  {Mr.  Jiiddell)  : I see  in  Talble  C of  Appendix 
XXIII  that  there  are  cases  of  County  Boroughs  below 
60,000? — Those  .are  special  cases  under  the  1888  Act. 

2427.  Bournemouth  was  not  till  1899.  Bourne- 
mouth is  given  as  having  a population  of  46,000,  and 
the  Order  was  made  in  1899? — That  is  because,  1 
think,  there  was  a misapprehension  as  to  their 
population. 

2428.  It  is  impossible  to-day  for  that  to  happen  in 
a normal  case? — That  is  so.  The  population,  as  a. 
matter  of  fact,  was  over-estimated  in  that  case. 

2429.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : If  it  was  over-estimated, 
that  shows  that  once  the  deed  is  done  there  is  no 
going  back? — No.  But  that  is  not  in  virtue  of  our 
making  a Provisional  Order;  that  is  in  virtue  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament. 

2430.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh)  : I should  like  to 
ask  a question  about  Greater  London.  Mr.  Turton 
has  asked  several  questions  about  what  your  policy 
is  in  the  case  of  Essex,  Kent  and  Surrey.  Do  I 
understand  that  there  is  a difference  between,  let 
US  say,  Middlesex,  which  is  entirely  in  the  Metro- 
politan Police  District,  and  therefore  is  covered  by 
your  expression  “ Greater  London,”  and  let  us  say 
Essex,  .a  large  part  of  which  is  outside  the  Metro- 
politan Police  District?  That  is  to  say,  you  would 
have  considerable  objeotions  to  converting  Willesden, 
which  I think  has  applied  to  be  made  a Borough, 
into  a County  Borough,  and  you  would  not  have  the 
same  objeotions  to  converting,  let  us  say,  Colchester 
into  a County  Borough,  provided  that  the  population 
was  60,000  or  over  ? — Not  Colehesiter,  because 
Colchester  is  outside  the  range  of  Greater  London. 

2431.  Really,  what  you  mean  is  that  your  policy 
is  to  prevent  the  creation  of  County  Boroughs  within 
the  Metropolitan  Pohce  District? — Broadly  speaking. 

2432.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Or  rather  your  policy  has 
been  that? — Yes,  has  been  that. 

2433.  {Chairman)  : In  the  case  of  Willesden  the 
Privy  Council  refused  an  application  for  a Charter? 
— Yes. 

2434.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh) ; A third  objection 
to  its  being  converted  into  a County  Borough  is 
because  it  comes  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  Dis- 
rict? — That  has  been  the  policy  in  the  past. 

2436.  (Chairman) : You  would  not  object  to 

creating  a Municijial  Borough? — That  question  arises 
too,  because  it  is  a step  towards  a County  Borough. 

2436.  But  as  Municipal  and  County  Boroughs  are 
totally  separate  entities,  it  does  not  seem  right  that 
the  consideration  that  a Municipal  Borough  may  lead 
to  a County  Borough,  which  you  do  not  want,  should 
stop  them  from  being  a Municipal  Borough? — Well, 
I am  afraid  that  has  been  held. 

2437.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : But  the  more  big 

Councils  became  Boroughs,  even  though  they  did 
not  become  County  Boroughs,  the  less  would  that 
fallacy  tend  to  apply? — ^I  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
word  “fallacy”;  “notion”  might  be  better. 

2438.  (Mr.  Turton) : The  Metropolitan  Police 

District  of  course  intersects  the  Counties,  apart 
from.  Sliddlesex,  in  a most  extraordinary  fashion. 
Wlien  you  come  to  Kent,  Hertfordshire  or  Surrey, 
it  would  be  a most  impossible  area  for  local  govern- 
ment, I take  it? — You  will  not  expect  my  opinion 
on  that,  seeing  that  a Royal  Commission  has  just 
reported  on  it. 

2439.  You  will  admit  it  is  a most  difficult  line  to 
choose  for  the  purposes  of  local  areas? — I might  get 
into  conflict  with  the  Metropolitan  Police  if  I did. 


(Chairman) : I think  we  have  dealt  with  East 
Ham,  and  we  will  pass  to  paragraph  220. 

Principles  upon  which  Decisions  are  made. 
Extensions. 

220.  So  far  as  County  Councils  are  concerned,  their 
objections,  which  have  become  very  emphatic,  are 
due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  extension  of  a County 
Borough  withdraws  the  added  area  from  the  Admini- 
strative County.  Such  an  alteration  is  not  brought 
about,  or  even  generally  threatened,  when  the 
boundary  of  a Non-County  Borough  having  a popula- 
tion well  below  50,000  persons  is  altered. 

There  have  been  cases,  however,  where  the  exten- 
sion proposed  brought  the  population  up  to  a figure 
already  exceeding,  or  likely  soon  to  exceed,  50,000 
persons,  with,  doubtless,  an  application  for  County 
Borough  status  to  follow. 

221.  County  Councils  contend  that,  now  that 
County  government  has  become  so  developed  and 
established,  their  area  should  no  longer  be  looked  upon 
as  so  much  raw  material  to  be  usoil  up  when  required 
by  large  towns ; and  that  it  should  not  be  interfered 
with  unless  the  claim  of  a Borough  altogether  out- 
weighs the  resulting  disturbance  of  the  County  ad- 
ministration. 

222.  The  following  are  the  considerations  which  the 
Minister  has  hitherto  taken  into  account  in  deciding 
these  cases,  the  ruling  principle  being  efficient  and 
economical  local  government  with  reasonable  regard 
to  the  wishes  of  inhabitants  : 

(1)  It  is  always  considered  whether  the  enlarged 

area  will  make  a good  local  government 
unit  readily  administered  and  with  prob- 
able economy. 

(The  question  of  sewerage  and  sewage  dis- 
posal often  looms  large  in  this  connection, 
particularly  when  for  topographical  reasons 
a common  scheme  is  shown  to  be  desirable. 
It  is  not,  however,  a governing  factor, 
because,  even  when  such  a scheme  is  neces- 
sary, it  does  not  follow  that  the  whole  area 
to  be  drained  should  be  under  one  Autho- 
rity, and  the  contention  is  sometimes  gii’en 
undue  weight  in  .arguments.) 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  careful  account  is  taken 

of  the  local  government  requirements  of  the 
areas  which  would  be  affected  by  an  exten- 
sion. As  in  the  case  of  an  application  for 
County  Borough  status,  the  Minister  satis- 
fies himself  that  adequate  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  the  good  and  economical 
government  of  these  areas  before  agreeing 
to  an  extension. 

(3)  It  has  been,  and  still  is,  a matter  of  sharp 

controversy  how  far  the  wishes  of  the  in- 
habitants should  predominate.  It  may  be 
stated  at  the  outset  that  the  Minister  pays 
the  greatest  respect  to  local  wishes,  but 
has  never  considered  that  they  outweigh 
all  other  considerations. 

The  question  was  brought  into  greai 
prominence  by  the  decision  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  case  of  the  Birkenhead  Order  of 
1920.  The  Committee,  in  rejecting  the 
Order,  added  the  following  paragraph 
(commonly  referred  to  as  the  Kintore  de- 
cision, Lord  Kintore  being  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee)  to  their  Report ; — 
“ They  desire  to  add  as  an  expression  of 
their  opinion  that  (subject  to  special 
considerations  of  public  advantage;  no 
Provisional  Order  for  Borough  extensions 
should  be  brought  before  Parliament  for 
confirmation  which  has  not  received  the 
substantial  support  of  the  ratepayers  in  the 
area  proposed  to  be  incorporaied.” 
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The  issue  was  further  tested  in  the 
Edinburgh  Extension  Bill  of  1920,  by  which 
it  was  proposed  to  combine  Leith  with 
Edinburgh,  and  in  connection  with  which 
the  Birkenhead  decision  was  much  in  evi- 
dence. The  Bill  was  recommitted  to  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
this  very  issue  of  the  wishes  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  Committee  further  con- 
sidered the  Bill,  but  returned  it  to  the 
House  with  a Report  to  the  effect  that, 
notwithstanding  the  Birkenhead  decision 
and  the  opposition  of  Leith,  which  was 
clamorous,  the  public  advantages  to  bo 
derived  fi'om  incorporation  were  such 
that  the  extension  was  warranted.  After 
a full  debate  the  House  of  Commons  then 
passed  the  Bill. 

(4)  It  is  a weighty  consideration  whether  the  area 

which  it  is  proposed  to  include  in  a Borough 
is  in  fact  an  outgrowth.  If  it  is,  there  is 
a presumption  in  favour  of  the  proposal. 

(5)  Equity  of  local  burdens  has  to  be  taken  into 

account.  Questions  under  this  head  may 
arise  in  two  ways. 

There  may  be  large  works  with  a high 
rateable  value  outside  the  town  from  which 
it  does  . not  benefit  rateably,  but  a large 
number  of  the  persons  employed  at  these 
works  may  live  in  the  town.  The  houses 
ol  the  workers  may  be  rateably  unprofit- 
able, because  a larger  expenditure  out  of 
the  rates  is  incurred  in  respect  of  tho 
houses  and  their  occupants  (particularly 
on  education)  than  is  received  in  rates  from 
them.  Works  which  do  not  bear  their  fair 
share  ol  the  burden  of  rates  in  respect  of 
their  workpeople  are  indirectly  subsidised. 

In  the  other  case,  the  area  which  it  is 
proposed  to  add  may  contain  the  residences 
ol  \rc;ll-to-do  persons  deriving  their  income, 
or  a large  part  of  it,  from  the  town.  It  is 
urged  that  is  reasonable  that  a Borough 
snould  have  the  benefit  of  the  rateable  value 
of  these  residences,  that  in  a sound  local 
govci’iiment  area  thei'e  should  be  a proper* 
halanco  ol  high-  and  low-rated  property, 
and  that  otherwise  the  vrcll-to-do  occupiers 
ol  highly-rated  residences  may  not  bear 
their  lair  burden  of  rates,  and  there  is 
danger  of  an  ill-balanced  community. 

A Town  Council,  in  its  scheme  for  the 
extension  of  the  Borough  boundaries,  fre- 
quently proposes  differential  rating  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  added  areas  and 
sometimes  secures  the  consent  of  the  outly- 
ing Authorities  upon  these  terms.  It  has 
been  contended,  on  behalf  of  County 
Councils,  that  an  offer  of  differential  rating 
IS  wrong  and  may,  in  fact,  be  a bribe. 

Iho  Minister  considers  that  to  ivarrant 
an  e.xteneion,  there  must  be  adequate 
reasons  quite  independent  of  any  proposals 
as  to  diireronlial  rating.  But  if  an  exten- 
sion  is  justified,  then  arrangements  for 
difi’erential  rating  are  considered  to  bo 
n . Ill  anted,  and  have,  indeed,  boon  recog- 
nised b.v  I’arliament  for  many  years,  even 
before  tho  Act  of  1888  was  passed.  If  there 
is  a marked  ditference  between  the  rates 
in  the  Borough  and  in  the  added  area,  it 
would  be  manifestly  unwise  that  they 
should  be  abruptly  levelled. 

The  normal  iirovision  is  for  a gradual 
a.ssimilation  of  rates  during  a peidod  of 
say,  5 or  10  years,  after  which  the  rates 
in  tho  added  area  attain  tho  Borougli  level. 

The  Jlinister  does  not  hold  liim.self  re- 
sponsible for  the  precise  differential  ratiim 


which  is  adopted  in  any  particular  case 
He  confines  himself  to  being  satisfied 
that  the  proposals  appear  generally  reason- 
able and  are  not  contrary  to  law  and  good 
government. 

(C)  All  extension  of  boundary  is  not  allow'ed  by 
the  Minister  unless  a toivn  is  showm  to  be 
w'sll  administered.  Good  administration  in 
the  Borough  is  a favourable  factor  for  ex- 
tension (but  not  necessarily  conclusive)  if 
the  added  area  happens  not  to  be  ivell 
administered. 

(7)  In  almost  all  representations  and  claims  for 

extension,  the  argument  of  “ community 
of  interests  ” plays  a large  part.  It  is 
a vague  phrase  and  has  to  be  very  closely 
investigated  to  see  in  wdnt  the  commnnity 
coiisists.  Even  'when  a close  community 
is  proved  to  exist,  the  argument  is  not 
conclusive.  At  the  same  time,  it  does 
represent  a real  factor  of  which  account 
has  to  be  taken. 

(8)  Toirn  Councils  often  claim  that  their  Boroughs 

are  almost  w^holly  developed,  and  that  land 
should  be  brought  ivitliiii  their  boundaries 
to  allow  for  expansion. 

This  is  not  of  itself  considered  to  be  a 
sufficient  ground  for  extension.  If,  Ihoiv- 
ever,  a case  for  extension  is  made  out  on 
other  grounds,  the  Minister  considers  it 
right  (if  there  are  not  special  reasons  to 
the  contrary)  that  sufficient  land  for  pro- 
bable development  in  the  near  future 
should  be  included.  In  the  case  of  groiviiig 
toiviis,  this  practice  tends  to  avoid 
repeated  applications  for  extension. 


2440.  {Chairman) : Paragraph  220  is  simply  a 

statement  of  opinion,  is  it  not? — Quite  so. 

2441.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : One  thing  I ivanted 
to  say  is'  that  under  the  heading  of  “ New  County 
Boroughs  ” stating  the  principles  on  17111011  decisions 
are  made,  there  is  reference  to  how  the  Minister 
acts,  ana  ive  have  had  in  full  detail  how  it  comes 
about.  Is  there  any  statement  of  the  objections  of 
County  Councils  to  the  creation  of  County  Boroughs 
in  the  same  way  as  their  objections  are  set  out  in 
paragraph  220?— Not  in  detail. 

2442.  The  uninformed  member  of  the  public  who 
reads  this  memorandum  might  think  there  ivere 
reasons  for  County  Councils  opposing  extensions, 
but  no  grave  reasons  for  County  Councils  to  oppose 
the  creation  of  County  Boroughs  ? — I will  put  some- 
thing in  to  make  it  right.* 

24i3.  {Chairman)  : And  you  might  add  extensions 
of  new  County  Boroughs.  In  paragraph  220  you 
say : Such  an  alteration  is  not  brought  about, 

or  even  generally  threatened,  when  the  boundary 
of  a Non-County  Borough  having  a population  well 
below  60,000  persons  is  altered.  There  have  been 
cai-es,  Iioiyevcr,  where  the  extension  proposed  brought 
toe  population  up  to  a figure  already  exceeding,  or 
likely  soon  to  exceed,  60,000  jiersons,  with,  doubt- 
less, an  application  for  County  Borough  statue  to 
folioiv  ? — Yes. 

2144.  I hat  is  with  reference  to  the  extension  of 
Municipal  Borough  boundaries? — Yes,  quite. 

2446.  It  has  been  held  that  the  Borougli  would 
first  apply  for  extension  of  its  boundaries,  "and  then 
for  County  Borough  powders?— Quite. 

2446.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh)  : May  I ask 

whether  the  Ministry  considers  there  is  any  virtue 
in  the  figure  of  50,000?  It  is  laid  down  of  course 
m an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  there  is  no  reason 
wny  wo  should  not  consider  whether  that  fii^ure 
should  be  revised.?— Most  certainly.  I should 
p.ofer,  however,  not  to  give  a definite  opinion  on 
that,  because  it  comes  within  the  range  of  the 

All  addition  lias  been  made  to  paragraph  21S. I.  G.  G. 
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Commission’s  investigation,  but,  speaking  broadly,  I 
do  not  think  the  Ministry  have  hitherto  found  reason 
to  object  to  the  50,000. 

2447.  As  being  too  small  or  too  great? — As  being 
one  way  or  the  other. 

2448.  (Mr.  Turton) : That  is  a vital  question  my 
colleagues  and  I discussed  before  coming  here,  as 
to  how  far  it  would  be  fair  to*  ask  Mr.  Gibbon  that 
very  question,  as  to  the  figure  being  60,000  or  75,000 
or  100,000? — I am  quite  prepared  to  go  into  it,  but 
it  will  be  simply  my  own  personal  opinion. 

2449.  (Chairman) : There  has  been  no  pronounce- 
ment in  Parliament  from  any  Minister,  or  anything 
of  that  sort? — No.  The  Minister’s  wish,  I am  quite 
sure,  would  be  that  it  should  be  left  over  for  the 
Commission  to  deal  with. 

(Mr.  Turton) : Without  any  facts  by  which  you 
can  guide  us? 

2460.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : As  a person  not  possess- 
ing an  opinion,  but  as  a historian,  can  you  say 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  a fact  that  in  1888,  when 
the  limit  of  60,000  was  put  into  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  content  of  local  government  was  much 
less  than  it  is  to-day? — Certainly. 

2461.  There  are  many  more  things-  that  have  to 
be  done  to-day  than  then  by  a Local  Authority  .P — Yes. 

2462.  And  the  tendency  of  legislation  is  to  give 
more  and  more  duties  and  responsibilities  to  Local 
Authorities  ? — Quite. 

2463.  Whether  the  legitimate  conclusion  from  that 
fact  is  that  you  ought  to  have  a larger  unit  to  bear 
the  added  burden  or  not,  is  a matter  on  which  you 
do  not  care  to  express  an  opinion? — I should  simply 
give  my  own  personal  opinion. 

2454.  (Sir  George-  Macdonogh)  :0£  course,  there  is 
another  point  too,  and  that  is  that  the  density  of 
population  has  increased  very  much  since  the  Act 
o!  1888  was  pa.ssed.  I do  not  know  what  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country  was  at  that  time,  but  it  was 
many  millions  smaller  than  at  present.  Therefore  a 
nucleus  of  60,000  bulked  much  more  largely  in  public 
life  then  than  now? — Yes. 

(Chairman) : Perhaps  we  might  have  the  figures 
of  urban  entities  like  Urban  Districts,  and  so  forth, 
of  60,000  and  over  in  1888  and  now. 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh) : I should  like  that  very 
much,  because  it  is  quite  possible  there  are  now  as 
many  towns  of  100,000  as  there  were  towns  of  50,000  in 
those  days. 

(Chairman) : We  must  take,  if  I may  say  so,  urban 
entities.  Take  Willesden,  Leyton,  and  places  like 
that,  which  are  Urban  Districts. 

2455.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Everything  which  is 
an  urban  unit? — You  have  the  present-day  figui'es  in 
the  Appendices  III,  IV  and  V,  of  course,  but  you 
want  the  1888  figures  too.* 

2456.  (Mr.  Turton)  : Do  you  think  figures  should 
be  really  such  a dominant  factor  in  the  position? — 
They  are  important. 

2457.  We  could  refer  you  to  larger  populations 
than  100,000?— But  so  far  as  practical  politics  are 
concerned,  j'ou  have  to  fix  your  figures  somewhere, 
and  the  figure  of  60,000  shows  what  was  in  the  mind 
of  Parliament  in  1888. 

2468.  (Chairman)  : I think  it  would  help  us  if  we 
got  the  figures,  because  we  should  then  know  what 
was  in  their  mind  when  they  fixed  50,000  population? 
— In  1888  a proposal  was  made  to  fix  the  figure  at 
100,000.  Then  there  was  pressure  to  fix  it  at  25,000. 

2469.  In  paragraph  222  you  say  that  in  the  con- 
siderations which  the  Minister  has  hitherto  taken 
into  account  in  deciding  these  cases  the  I’uling 
principle  is  efficient  and  economic  local  government 
with  reasonable  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants.  That  is  the  broad  principle? — Yes. 

2460.  That  is  what  the  Minister  has  started  out 
with? — Yes. 

2461.  Then  you  say,  in  sub-paragraph  (1),  “ It  is 
always  considered  whether  the  enlarged  area 
will  make  a good  local  government  unit  readily 
administered  and  with  probable  economy.  V hen 

* See  Appendix  XXXVI,  page  200. 


you  say  that,  could  you  tell  us  what  the  hlinistry 
has  in  its  mind  as  an  ideal? — I do  not  think  there 
is  any  ideal  in  mind  at  all.  So  much  depends  upon 
local  circumstances.  One  of  the  controlling  factors 
is  the  actual  allocation  of  local  population.  There 
is  no  really  considered  body  of  opinion  in  the  country 
at  the  present  time  as  to  what  unit  of  urban 
government  is  likely  to  prove  best. 

2462.  You  mean  to  say  that  when  you.  get  an 
application  you  do  not  go  into  the  question  whether 
it  is  a perfect  local  government  'area,  but  whether  it 
is  a reasonable  local  government  area,  and  it  is  a 
sensiible  request  to  have  it  made  into  a County 
Borough  ? — Yes. 

2463.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Thi.s  is  a very  difficult 
section  to  deal  with.  It  is  so  difficult  to  know  which 
of  this  is  fact,  which  of  this  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Ministry,  and  which  of  this  is  balance  of  considera- 
tions which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  put  in? — This  Memo- 
randum is  an  endeavour  as  impartially  as  possible 
to  put  down  what  seem  to  be  the  guiding  principles 
upon  which  the  Ministry  have  acted  in  giving  their 
decisions.  It  is  really  an  endeavour  to  put  down  the 
Ministry’s  principles.  There  is  no  Bible  where  the 
principles  of  the  Ministry  are  set  out. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : It  is  so  difficult  to  examine 
oil  this,  except  in  the  realm  of  opinion. 

(Chairman) : It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  take  it 
or  leave  it.  This  is  the  .statement  of  the  Ministry  as 
to  what  has  been  in  their  mind.  If  there  are  any 
unclear  points,  I should  think  Mr  Gibbon  would 
clear  them  up,  but  I do  not  think  Mr.  Gibbon  would 
wish  to  add  to  this,  because  it  is  a considered 
statement. 

2464.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : There  is  one  extra- 
ordinarj'  omission  here.  There  is  no  mention  of  any 
difference  of  view  by  the  Ministry  in  the  period 
after  County  Councils  were  created  and  the  opinion 
that  they  held  before  they  were  created? — But  there 
was  no  reason. 

2465.  Do  I understand  that  the  existence  of  County 
Councils  and  District  Councils  makes  no  difference  to 
the  propriety  of  extending  the  limits  of  a Borough 
or  of  creating  a new  Borough?  Prior  to  1888  there 
was  no  County  government  to  the  extent  of  anything 
like  there  is  to-day? — I quite  agree,  but  with  all 
deference  may  I suggest  that  this  is  beside  the  point, 
bcause  the  question  of  extensions  is  quite  new.  There 
were  no  County  Councils,  and  no  County  Borough 
extensions. 

2466.  (Chairman) : The  principle  only  applies  from 
1888? — Quite. 

2467.  (Sir  Hyland  .idkins) : The  analogous  question 
before  was  the  creation  of  Urban  Districts? — Yes. 

2468.  (Chairman) : In  sub-paragraph  (2)  of  para- 
graph 222  you  say  that  careful  account  is  taken  of 
the  local  government  requirements? — Yes. 

2469.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : You  look  upon  County 
government,  with  its  different  spheres  of  administra- 
tion, as  being,  naturally,  on  an  equality  of  status 
with  County  Borough  government? — Certainly. 
Speaking  for  myself,  so  far  as  I have  dealt  with  these 
cases,  I certainly  have  never  looked  on  a County 
Council  as  an  inferior  kind  of  body  to  County 
Boroughs. 

2470.  I am  talking  about  the  two  systems  being  on 
an  equality,  although  adapted  in  the  main  to 
different  conditions  ? — Yes. 

2471.  That  has  been  the  view  adopted,  has  it? — 
I think  that  has  always  been  in  mind. 

2472.  (Mr.  Turton)  : How  can  you  suggest  that  any 
probable  economy  would  arise  from  administration 
by  a County  Borough  as  compai'ed  with  a County 
Council?  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  County 
Council  administration  is  most  economical,  and  the 
other  is  extravagant  and  expensive? — If  1 go  into 
that  it  will  take  another  week,  I think. 

2473.  You  have  stated  here  fleliberatel.y  that  pro- 
bably economy  may  arise.  I desire  to  ask  you  this 
question,  if  I may.  With  your  great  experience, 
how  can  you  possibly  contend  that  if  an  area  is 
added  to  a County  Borough  there  is  any  possibility 
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or  probability  of  economy  as  compared  with  adminis- 
tration by  tire  County  Council  .P — May  I give  you 
one  instance  which  applies  sometimes  P You  have 
an  Urban  District  outside  with  a separate  sewage 
scheme  which  is  seriously  defective.  There  is  every 
economy  to  be  gained  by  joining  that  sewage  scheme 
with  that  of  the  Borough,  and  it  may  be  that  much 
the  beet  way  of  doing  that  would  be  by  agreement; 
but  it. may  in  practice  be  very  much  easier  to  accom- 
plish that  if  the  Urban  District  is  amalgamated  with 
the  Borough,  I do  not  think  that  in  itself  is  suffi- 
cient reason  for  extension,  unless  there  is  a very 
strong  case  indeed. 

2474.  You  know  instances  where  agreements  are 
come  to  by  the  County  Borough  with  the  outside 
area  p — Most  certainly. 

2475.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : You  do  not  tell  us 
that  the  sewage  would  be  more  economically  dealt 
with  because  the  County  Borough  has  a sewer  works 
pa.ssing  through  that  Urban  District? — It  has  a 
sewer  works  either  passing  by  or  near,  or  the 
ii.rtural  drainage  is  towards  their  big  sewage  works. 

2476.  (Mr.  Turton) : I am  going  to  take  you  a 
step  further.  Is  it  not  common  knowledge  that  one 
of  the  difficulties  of  local  administration  is  that  we 
have  no  power,  not  only  in  Urban  Districts  but  also 
in  rural  areas,  to  enter  into  compulsory  agreements 
with  them  for  the  disposal  of  sewage?  I think  we 
shall  elucidate  that  before  we  finish  this  inquiry. 
Is  that  the  only  case  which  you  put  before  us  of 
probable  economy  resulting  from  the  extension  of  a 
County  Borough? — Oh,  no.  This  question  is  capable 
of  argument  for  hours.  It  arises  in  all  these  big 
inquiries,  as  to  the  economy  that  can  be  effected  in 
having  one  set  of  officials  instead  of  two,  in  regard 
to  schools,  and  so  on.  It  is  a question  of  much 
argument. 

2477.  (Chairman)  \ Am  I right  in  thinking  that 
when  you  used  the  phrase  “ a good  local  government 
unit  readilj'  administered  and  with  probable 
economy  ” you  mean  not  that  it  will  be  more  cheaply 
administered,  but  that  it  will  not  be  an  extravagant 
administration? — I mean  the  latter  interpretation; 
there  may  be  additional  expenses. 

2478.  Not  necessarily  that  it  is  going  to  mean  a 
saving? — Not  necessarily.  But  if  there  were  reason 
for  believing  that  the  extension  would  increase 
material^  the  cost  of  the  services  in  the  added  area, 
that  would  be  a reason  against  extension. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : Surely  we  must  read  this 
as  meaning  what  it  is  intended  to  mean.  It  says, 
“ and  with  probable  economy.” 

(Chairman) : I think  Mr.  Gibbon  does  not  mean 
that  it  will  mean  a saving,  but  that  it  can  be 
economically  administered. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I think  he  means  if  it 
cost.s,  say,  £20  to  administer  it  by  the  County 
Council,  by  amalgamating  it  with  the  Borough  it 
will  probably  cost  £18  instead  of  £20. 

2479.  (Sir  Itylo.nd  Adkins) : If  it  is  intended  to 
mean  “ with  probable  saving,”  I think  it  is  an 
unfortunate  collocation  of  words? — The  position  ■ is 
this.  Mr.  Lloyd,  who  is  familiar  with  these  investi- 
gations, will  know  quite  well  how  much  argument 
is  spent  on  the  question  of  relative  costs — . 

2480.  (Chairrnan)  : We  want  to  be  quite  certain 
what  you  mean  by  the  words  “ probable  economy  ”? — 
If  it  were  shown  that  by  including  an  area  in  a 
Borough  the  cost  of  running  the  necessary  local 
services  was  going  to  be  materially  increased,  that 
would  be  a reason  against  allowing  the  extension. 

2481.  Do  you  mean  this;  “ It  is  always  considered 
whether  the  enlarged  area  will  make  a good  local 
government  unit  readily  administered  and  would  not 
greatly  increase  the  cost.”  Would  that  be  the  correct 
nn-auing? — Without  increasing  the  costs. 

(XI r.  Turlon):  If  you  will  alter  that  phrase  to 
“ without  increasing  costs  generally,”  that  will  be 
all  right.  But  what  you  have  said  here  is  a direct 
invitation  to  people  to  believe  that  you  are  going 
to  get  economy. 


2482.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : In  contrasting  the  cost  of 
administration  in  its  present  position  and  its  adminis- 
tration when  it  becomes  part  of  the  Borough,  you 
have  to  take  into  account  in  the  first  instance  not 
only  the  expenses  of  County  Council  administration, 
which  may'  be  excellent,  but  you  have  also  to  take 
into  account  similar  expenses  for  the  District  Council, 
and  so  on  ? — ^Certainly. 

2483.  It  is  not  a case  merely  of  contrasting  the  cost 
of  County  Council  administration  and  County 
Borough  administration  on  either  side,  but  it  is  a 
case  of  contrasting  the  cost  of  County  Council 
administration  plus  the  cost  of  District  Council 
administration  on  the  one  side,  and  the  cost  of 
County  Borough  administration  on  the  other  side.P — 
Yes,  and  the  question  may  arise  as  to  the  additional 
services  whicli  may  be  necessary  in  that  district. 

2484.  And  in  some  oases  there  may  be  the  Parish 
Council,  too  ? — Yes. 

2486.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I think  we  all  agree 
that  the  true  contrast  on  the  financial  side  is  the 
total  expenditure  on  each  side.  But  do  you  say  that 
there  may  be  more  to  be  done  when  it  comes  into 
the  Borough  ? — Not  because  it  comes  into  the 
Borough.  There  may  be  cases  where  the  district  is 
not  doing  that  which  it  ought  to  be  doing,  and  that 
which  the  district  in  any  event  would  probably  have 
to  undertake. 


24ab.  Ilien  surely  that  does  not  come  in  at  all? 
If  theie  is  something  which  the  district  is  not  doing 
which  it  ought  to  do,  that  is  surely  a distinct  issue 
and  is  no  reason  for  putting  it  into  the  Borough 
any  more  than  it  is  a reason  for  keeping  it  in  the 
County  ? The  fact  that  something  is  left  undone  that 
ought  to  be  done  can  surely  be  put  right  whether 
the  area  is  added  to  the  Borough  or  left  in  the 
County? — No,  on  the  contrary,  there  may  he  cases 
where  defects  can  best  be  made  good  by  adding  the 
area  to  the  County  Borough. 

2487.  That  again  may  be  done  by  a joint  scheme? — 
Yes,  but  la  joint  scheme  irequires  two  willing  bodies. 

2488.  And  therefore  you  say  one  of  the  presumably 
unwilling  bodies  is  to  be  coerce-d  for  the  common 
good  ? — Possibly. 

2489.  (Mr.  Turton)  : I take  it  you  are  agreed  that 
the  whole  question  of  sewage  is  one  that  requires 
very  careful  inquiry  and  discussion  ? — Most  certainly. 

2490.  Do  you  know  of  numerous  cases  where  a 
small  area  has  stood  in  the  way  of  a proper  sewage 
scheme? — Few  oases  arise  in  Rural  Districts.  It  is 
in  the  Urban  Districts  where  there  is  the  most  diffi- 
culty. 


2491.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : May  I ask  you  this, 
on  this  point  with  regard  to  the  problem  of  sewerage 
and  sewage  disposal?  Is  it  or  is  it  not  the  fact  that 
County  Boroughs  are  increasingly  going  outside  their 
area  to  deal  with  sewage  disposal,  or  are  they  in- 
creasingly dealing  with  it  in  their  own  area  ?— I should 
like  to  look  up  the  cases  before  I say  yea  or  nay  to 
the  term  “increasingly  ” ; but  there  has  been  un- 
doubtedly a tendency  towards  the  consolidation  of 
sewerage  schemes. 


(Chairman) : How  does  that  bear  on  the  extension 
of  Boroughs? 

2492.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : In  this  way.  Where 
a Borough  have  a sewage  disposal  works  in  the  County 
and  not  in  their  own  area,  they  sometimes  want  to  take 
in  th.it  works  into  their  own  area  and  incidentally 
to  annex  the  tract  of  country  between,  and  in  so  far 
as  sewage  disposal  is  effected  by  chemical  processes 
which  could  be  done  close  to  the  Borough  without 
danger  to  health  that  tendency  would  be  less  in  so 
far  as  the  tendency  grows  to  have  sewage  disposal 
works  some  distance  away.  Is  not  that  so? — Cases 
where  it  is  proposed  to  include  the  area  of  a sewage 
farm,  for  instance,  in  a scheme,  are  cases  where  the 
land  adjoins  the  existing  Boroughs.  I do  not  think 
you  will  get  cases  where  there  are  miles  in  between. 

2493.  I seem  to  have  it  in  my  recollection  that  that 
was  so  in  tho  Nottingham  case? — I did  not  deal  with 
that. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 
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2494.  (Chairman) : It  is  not  within  your  know- 
ledge?— No,  it  is  not  within  my  knowledge. 

2495.  Now  we  come  to  sub-paragraph  (3)  of  para- 
graph 222,  which  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  wishes 
of  the  inhabitants.  You  say  that  that  is  a matter 
of  sharp  controversy? — I say  it  is  a matter  of  sharp 
controversy  how  far  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants 
should  predominate. 

2496.  How  does  the  Minister  view  this  quesFion  of 
the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  ? — The  Minister  always 
gives  the  very  closest  consideration  to  the  v/ishes  of 
the  inhabitants. 

2497.  Does  the  Minister  take  the  “ Kintore  ” view 
or  the  “Leith”  view'? — The  “Leith”  view  that, 
w'hereae  the  very  greatest  respect  is  to  be  paid  to 
local  wishes,  local  wishes  are  not  held  to  be  con- 
clusive. 

(Mr.  Lloyd)  : Nor  "was  it  said  in  the  Birkenhead 
case  that  it  should  be  so.  As  Lord  Kintore  said,  it 
was  “ subject  to  special  circumstances  of  public 
advantage.”  I know'  that  people  jumped  at  it  and 
called  it  so,  but  Lord  Kintore  never  said  so. 

2498.  (Chairman)  : You  take  the  “ Kintore  ” view 
with  that  qualification? — Yes.  I should  regard  that 
as  not  very  happily  worded  myself. 

2499.  I w'ant  to  get  the  view  of  the  Ministry.  The 
Ministry  say : we  take  this  into  very  careful  con- 
sideration indeed,  but  we  will  not  hold  ourselves 
bound  in  every  case.  Am  I putting  it  correctly? — 
Quite. 

2600.  (Mr.  Priitchard)  : Of  course  you  have  a diffi- 
culty in  some  cases,  do  you  not,  in  ascertaining  what 
the  real  w'ishes  of  the  inhabitants  are? — I think 
“ difficulty  ” is  a mild  way  of  stating  it.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  indeed. 

2501.  (Sir  George  Maodonogh)  : The  wishes  of  the 
ratepaj'ers  w'ho  are  going  to  be  incorporated,  you 
mean  ? — Yes. 

2502.  And  so  you  consult  Jonah  and  not  the  whale? 
— We  consult  Jonah  and  not  the  whale. 

2603.  You  know  the  whale’s  w'ishes,  I suppose? — ■ 
Yes.  AYe  can  get  at  Jonah,  but  it  is  very  difficult. 

2504.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : You  agree  you  could 
not  get  at  Jonah  after  he  was  swallowed? — I do  not 
know  that!  As  a matter  of  practical  administration 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  the  genuine  local 
opinion.  There  was  a recent  case  where,  as  far  as  the 
expressed  wishes  of  the  inhabit.ants  W'ere  concerned, 
they  were  very  much  against  inclusion,  but  then  in 
cross-examination  it  was  show'ii  that  the  washes  of  the 
inhabitants  had  been  expressed  after  the  w'ildest  state- 
ments had  been  made  to  them  as  to  the  facts. 

2605.  On  the  other  hand,  does  your  Department 
give  any  additional  nveight  to  the  wish  of  the  in- 
habitants so  far  as  it  is  ascertained,  in  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  now  they  have  had  much  longer  ex- 
perience of  the  other  form  of  local  government  ? Let 
me  take  you  back  to  1888.  In  1888  County  govern- 
ment w'as  very  imperfect,  and  even  in  1894  the  new 
creation  of  District  Councils  w'as  in  some  respects 
quite  fresh.  Now  they  have  gone  on  for  thirty  years, 
and  the  people  outside  the  County  Borough  have  be- 
come familiarised  with  the  other  form  of  local  govern- 
ment by  Parish,  District  and  County  Councils.  Does 
your  Department  attach  any  additional  weight  to 
local  opinion  now  that  it  has  had  so  many  more 
years  to  become  familiar  w'ith  its  existing  type  of 
government? — I cannot  answ'er  that  definitely.  I 
am  not  in  a position  to  say  exactly  what  weight  was 
attached,  say,  20  years  ago;  but  I can  say  this:  that 
the  greatest  respect  and  consideration  is  paid  to  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  but  naturally  the  Ministry 
take  into  account  the  value  of  w'hat  is  put  before  them 
:is  being  the  expression  of  the  local  wishes,  and  also 
the  extent  to  which  local  wishes  are  influenced  by 
considerations  w'hich  may  not  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  local  government. 

2506.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : There  are  really 
three  parties  interested,  are  there  not?  There  is  the 
Borough  which  wishes  to  incorporate  a certain  terri- 
tory, the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  proposed  to  be 


incorporated,  and  the  ratepayers  of  the  territory  out 
of  which  that  particular  territory  is  being  taken? — 
Of  counse,  you  may  get  even  more  complications  than 
that,  because  you  get  the  County,  and  you  may  have 
separately  the  Guardians  as  well. 

2607.  Quite.  You  take  into  account  the  wishes  o£ 
all  concerned? — ^Certainly.  You  may  get  a Rural 
District  and  a Parish  Council  concerned. 

2608.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : In  creating  a County 
Borough  a third  consideration  w'as  that  it  would  not 
seriously  detract  from  good  County  government. 
That  would  also  apply  to  extension,  w'ould  it  not? — 
Sub-paragraph  (2)  covers  that;  it  is  worded  in  the 
way  it  is  so  as  to  bring  it  out  more  clearly. 

2509.  I presume  the  more  developed  local  govern- 
ment institutions  in  the  County  area  have  become, 
the  greater  naturally  w'ould  be  the  w'rench? — Yes. 

2510.  And  consequent  dislocation? — Quite. 

2611.  And,  therefore,  the  greater  weight  that  con- 
sideration would  have? — Yes. 

2512.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : If  it  was  to  depend  on  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  alone,  all  you  would  want 
is  a poll.  You  would  not  want  Parliament  at  all? — 
Yes.  Not  only  that,  but  who  is  going  to  decide  on 
what  facts  the  poll  is  to  be  taken? 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Are  you  going  to  take  a 
poll  of  the  people  who  are  going  to  be  brought  in, 
or  a poll  of  the  people  in  the  area  from  which  it  is 
taken  away  ? 

(GItairman)  ;You  would  take  a poll  of  all  the  three 
interested  areas. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : Whichever  you  do,  whatever  the 

unit,  if  it  is  to  be  only  a question  of  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  then  when  you  have  got  the  right  unit 
to  poll  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  take  the  poll.  There 
is  nothing  to  consult  Parliament  about. 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh) : But  you  might  want  a 
poll  of  two  or  three  difl'erent  areas. 

(Mr.  Lloyd)  : Yes,  but  when  you  have  your  poll 
there  is  nothing  for  Parliament  to  consider.  If  you 
are  to  be  dependent  entirely  on  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  and  you  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
then  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

(Mr.  Pritchard)  : 1 do  not  suppose  any  of  us  will 
seriously  suggest  that  this  question  should  be  decided 
■ entirely  on  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

(Mr.  TJoyd)  : No.  It  must  be  subject  to  something. 

(Chairman)  : All  considerations  must  be  taken  iiilo 
account,  undoubtedly. 

2513.  (Sir  Hyland  Ad/dn.s)  : The  question  is  how  far 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  if  they  be  clear  and  over- 
whelming, create  a presumption  against  change.  Is 
not  that  a fair  way  of  putting  it? — Quite.  But,  if  1 
may  say  so,  you  must  analyse  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
that  is,  you  must  consider  whether  they  have 
(expressed  their  wishes  knowing  the  whole  of  the  facts, 
and  whether  they  have  any  selfi.sh  interests. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Quite.  That  applies  to  both 
sides. 

2514.  (Mr.  Turton)  : With  regard  to  suh-))ai'u- 

graph  (4),  I think  it  is  important  we  should  get  your 
view.  What  do  you  really  moan  by  “ outgrowth  ” as 
you  use  the  term?  For  instance,  where  a City  or  a 
Borough  is  so  built  up  that  it  has  to  go  on  the 
adjoining  building  area,  and  that  adjoining  building 
area  has  become  practically  j>art  of  it,  it  i.s  difficult 
to  know  where  the  Borough  ends  and  the  County 
begins? — Of  course,  you  have  ca.ses  where  you  have 
one  nucleus  here  and  another  nucleus  there,  and  they 
grow  towards  one  another,  as  distinct  from  the  case 
where  you  have  one  nucleue  and  it  grows  out,  u.sually 
in  a star-fish  fashion. 

2615.  May  I give  you  an  instance  with  which  we 
are  all  very  familiar,  and  I think  it  is  a good  object 
lesson?  There  is  a certain  Borough  called 

Doncaster  which  is  famous  for  its  racing  and  for  its 
butter-.5cotch,  and  for  ite  being  the  Great  Noi-thoni 
terminus.  That  Borough  is  getting  enlarged  by 
reason  of  the  large  colliery  villages  which  are 
springirig  up  round  it  with  roughly  10,0(Xl 
inhabitants.  Do  you  suggest  with  regard  to 
Doncaster  and  Doncaster’s  extension  to  take  in  those 
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outside  colliery  districts,  that  it  is  a true  extension 
of  the  Borough  of  Doncaster? — I should  not  say  that, 
where  a community  has  grown  up  independently  of 
the  town,  it  is  an  outgrowth.  Take  Doncaster  as  aji 
instance.  You  have  the  growth  of  Doncaster  as  well 
as  the  growth  of  places  independently  of  Doncaster 
outside. 

261G.  I quite  agree.  You  have  the  Great 
Northern  repair  shops,  but  those  are  amply  contained 
Within  the  present  Borough  of  Doncaster.  Leave 
those  out  of  the  question.  Take  those  large  colliery 
villages  which  were  to  come  into  the  Doncaster 
extension  scheme;  are  those  legitimately  to  be  called 
an  outgrowth  of  Doncaster? — ^I  do  not  know.  The 
Doncaster  scheme  with  which  I had  to  deal  was  not 
an  extension  scheme  at  all,  but  the  County  Borough 
proposal,  so  that  I have  not  had  occasion  to  look  into 
this.  Cci'tainly,  if  those  colliery  villages  have  grown 
up  independently,  they  are  not  an  outgrowth.  But 
tile  fact  that  they  are  not  an  outgrowth  is  not  neces- 
sarily conclusive  that  they  should  not  be  in  the 
Borough. 

2517.  Will  you  go  by  stages?  What  do  you  mean 
by  an  outgrowth  of  a place?  Do  you  simply  mean 
where  you  continue  to  build  on  to  the  present  existing 
County  Borough? — Broadly,  yes. 

2518.  And  therefore  for  the  purposes  of  sewage, 
education,  and  so  on,  it  is  more  convenient  to  bring 
it  in? — Very  often. 

2519.  You  do  suggest  there  are  certain  places  where 
there  is  a gap  in  between  where  one  place  is  drawing 
up  to  another? — Tes. 

2520.  Have  you  any  particular  instance  where  that 
is  so? — I will  give  you  an  instance,  but  not  as  com- 
mitting myself  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  Take 
Bradford  and  Shipley,  Leeds  and  Pudsey,  or  Wolver- 
hampton and  Heath  Town. 

2621.  Take  Leeds  and  Pudsey.? — As  you  know,  they 
have  come  up  to  one  another  at  one  point.  Trams 
go  from  one  to  the  other. 

2522.  But  you  can  get  in  a tram  at  Liverpool  and 
go  from  Liverpool  to  Leeds.  If  you  talk  like  that, 
Liverpool  is  as  much  an  outgrowth  of  Leeds  as  Pudsey 
is  of  Leeds? — But  I was  giving  an  instance  of  two 
separate  nuclei  that  had  grown  towards  one  another. 

1 was  not  giving  it  as  an  instance  of  an  outgrowth. 

2523.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)-.^  want  to  look  at  this 
pj’oblera  of  outgroivth  from  a little  different  angle. 
On  the  question  of  historical  fact,  originally  nearly 
every  town  in  this  country  was  a wmlled  town? — 

I should  not  like  to  subscribe  to  that. 

2521.  We  will  go  by  steps  then.  Centuries  ago  a 
large  proportion  of  towns  in  this  country  were 
walled? — A proportion. 

2525.  A considerable  number? — I should  not  like  to 
say  that. 

2526.  Will  jmu  take  it  from  me? — I will  say  a 
nuuiber  were. 

2627.  In  those  cases  the  inhabitants  lived  inside 
the  walls,  although  in  many  cases  there  w'ere  commons 
and  various  things  that  belonged  to  the  Borough 
immodiateljf  outside  ? — Yes. 

2528.  In  the  neighbourhood  were  villages  either  of 
tho  nucleated  type  or  less  nucleated  type,  and  they 
were  quit©  distinct  for  centuries? — In  a certain 
immbor  of  cases;  it  was  not  universal. 

2529.  I.s  it  not  a fact  that  gradually  towns 
developed  wdiat  we  now  call  “ suburbs,”  which  meant, 
in  the  first  instance,  “ outside  the  wmll  ” .? — Yes. 

2530.  And  for  many  purposes  some  of  these  suburbs 
wore  inherently  part  of  the  town? — Yes. 

2531.  Similarly  villages  sometimes  extended,  and 
they  sometimes  became  towns? — Yes. 

2532.  What  I want  to  ask  you  is  this.  Is  not  all 
this  terminology  of  “ outgrowth,”  and  if  you  like 
the  opposite  “ ingrowth,”  getting  more  and  more 
out  of  date?  In  many  parts  of  England  now  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  say  how  many  people  in  a 
town  have  come  into  that  from  the  County,  and 
how  many  people  in  the  County  have  com©  to  it 
from  the  town? — Yes,  but  I should  not  like  to  say 


that  the  notion  of  an  outgrowth  of  an  urban  area 
is  antiquated.  I think  it  is  very  real  at  the  present 
day..  It  is  constantly  occurring.  It  is  the  actual 
development. 

2533.  What  I want  to  put  to  you  as  a question  of 
fact  is  that  there  is  no  longer  the  sharpness  of  out- 
line and  distinction  between  the  town  and  its  popu- 
lation, and  the  country-side  and  its  population  round 
it.? — Certainly,  in  a good  many  parts  of  the  country 
that  is  so. 

2534.  Of  course,  in  many  of  these  inquiries  there 
have  been,  very  properly,  estimates  or  evidence  given 
suggesting  to  what  extent  the  town  has  grown  out? 
— Quite. 

2535.  I suppose  there  is  no  machinery  in  the  Census 
Office  or  anywhere  else  to  show  how  largely  towns 
are  supplied  by  emigrants  from  the  County  round? 
— Oh,  yes,  you  can  get  it  from  the  Census. 

2636.  What  I want  to  get  at  is  that  in  a very 
large  number  of  towns  a considerable  proportion  of 
people  in  the  town  are  free  imports  from  the  County 
round  it? — Yes,  but  I do  not  quit©  see  the  conse- 
quence. 

^2537.  That  may  be,  but  I want  to  get  the  fact.?— 
Yes,  I give  you  the  fact. 

2538.  In  the  next  place,  if  that  be  true,  is  there 
not  now  to  a greater  extent  every  year  constant 
interchange  both  of  residents  and  of  interests  between 
the  town  and  the  area  round  it? — ^Would  you  mind 
saying  exactly  what  you  mean  by  that? 

2539.  In  old  times,  down  to  50  or  60  years  ago,  the 
chief  relations  of  the  town  with  the  area  around  it 
took  place,  if  it  were  a market  town,  when  people 
came  in  for  the  market  sales  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.? — Yes. 

2540.  Apart  from  that  the  connection  between  the 
two  was  not  constant,  or  very  great?  Is  it  not  the 
fact  now  that  there  are  many  more  ties  between  a 
town  and  areas  for  miles  round  it  in  the  constant 
iiitei -communication  and  frequent  change  of  residence 
and  frequent  change  of  employment?— Yes,  but 
nothing  like  so  great  as  might  be  thought.  The 
tendency  towards  closeness  of  relationship  is  over- 
whelming to-day,  but  it  is  interesting  as  a social  fact 
that  under  modern  conditions  there  are  signs  that 
the  connection  between  the  country  and  its  market 
town  is  less  close  to-day  than  in  days  of  old. 

(yOhuiTman^ : Then  it  is  not  an  outgrowth? — 
Not  in  that  case. 

2542.  (Sit  Hyland  Adkins) : The  idea  of  outgrowth 

in  these  inquiries  has  generally  taken  tho  form  of 
the  common  phrase : “ people  make  money  in  the 

town  and  go  and  live  outside;  let  us  follow  them  ” .? 

Not  always. 

2543.  That  is  one  thing?— That  is  one  thing. 

2644.  Another  one  is  that  people  in  the  towns  who 
live  in  our  streets  go  and  work  in  factories  and  mills 
outside  the  towns  because  the  rates  may  be  lower, 
or  the  price  of  land  cheaper?  That  is  another  one?-^ 
Yes. 

2545.  And  the  third  kind  of  outgrowth  is — is  there 
a thirel  kind.? — Yes.  You  get  cases  where,  not  the 
monied  people,  but  a considerable  proportion  of  the 
working  class,  live  outside.  You  have  the  familiar 
case  to-day  of  housing  estates  created  by  Corpora- 
tions. 

2546.  Does  the  doctrine  of  outgrowth,  which  in 
your  words  constitutes  a presumption  in  the  mind 
of  the  Ministry,  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  when 
people  come  in  by  train  or  tram  10  or  20  or  30  miles 
in  time  to  do*  their  work,  therefore  the  place  in 
which  they  do  their  work  should  annex  the  place 
n here  they  live?  No  more  than  because  people  come 
from  Brighton  to  London,  therefore  London  should 
annex  Brighton.  But  if  you  have  an  area  which  is 
contiguous  with  the  existing  built-up  portion  of 
a covn,  and  lou  can  show*  that  that  area  which 
is  contiguous  is  an  outgrowth,  that  raises  a pre- 
sumption. 

254/.  jMy  whole  point  is  what  is  an  outgrowth? 
According  to  you  an  outgrowth  must  be  a place 
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whicli  is  contiguous,  and  where  the  contiguity  is 
broken  the  doctrine  of  outgrowth  fails? — Certainly 
for  this  purpose. 

2548.  (Chairman) : May  I put  a concrete  case 
which  I have  in  mind?  On  one  side  of  a town  a 
housing  scheme  has  been  adopted  to  house  the 
surplus  population  of  that  town.  Beside  it  a garden 
city  has  been  built,  or  is  building,  which  is  really 
inhabited  by  people  who  go  up  and  down  to  and 
from  London.  Which  of  those  two  sets  of  buildings, 
which  are  practically  adjacent,  is  an  outgrowth? 
Are  they  both  outgrowths,  or  is  neither? — It  is  a 
very  difficult  case. 

2549.  That  puts  the  two  together? — I do  not 
suggest  that  the  instance  is  unfair,  but  it  is  a 
difficult  case,  because  the  town  in  that  case,  I 
presume,  is  not  in  itself  to  a large  extent  ^ a self- 
contained  unit;  it  is  to  a large  extent  a residential 
area  for  people  who  come  to  London. 

2650.  I would  not  say  that  particularly  ?— As  I 
say,  that  is  a difficult  case.  What  I would  say 
broadly  is  this.  A garden  city  has  developed  there 
because  it  is  near  an  existing  town  which  has  a 
sewage  scheme  and  a water  scheme,  and  so  on.  In 
that  case  I should  say  it  is  an  outgrowth,  because 
it  has  developed  there  because  of  the  advantages  it 
gets. 

2551.  I wanted  to  know  what  the  Ministry’s  view 
was  as  to  that?—!  think  I can  fairly  say  that  in 
that  case  it  would  be  an  outgrow’th  of  the  existing 
town. 

2552.  (Sir  Byland  Ad-hins) : I am  trying  to  put 
to  you  how  far  you  agree  with  me  as  to  the  existing 
facts.  You  have  tramlines  and  omnibuses,  and  all 
sorts  of  work  being  done  outside  the  town,  and  a 
tendency  in  certain  industries  to  take  away  their 
mills  and  factories  outside  the  toivn,  and  even  indi- 
vidual work  in  some  cases.  Does  not  that  really 
amount  to  a much  greater  approximation  of  country 
life  to  town,  if  not  town  life  to  country?— It  does 
in  some  ways,  but  I do  not  see  ivhat  you  are  after, 

2553.  What  I ivant  to  put  is  that  it  is  well  known 
that  near  a great  toivn  there  is  a growing  popula- 
tion, partly  out  of  the  town,  partly  pouring  people 
into  the  toivn,  and  if  that  interfusion  grows,  does 
not  the  reason  for  treating  the  great  town  as  some- 
thing which  is  entitled  to  increase  its  area  and 
jurisdiction  weaken  in  proportion  as  the  whole 
neighbourhood  becomes  more  interfused  by  the 
economic  life  of  our  time  ?— Certainly.  Take  London 
and  the  districts  round.  You  have  a huge  collection 
of  6,000,000  or  7,000,000  persons  wdthout  any  definite 
boundary  line  in  betiveen  them,  and  although  you 
have  an  approximation  to  that  class  of  thing  in,  for 
instance.  South  Lancashire  and  in  certain  places  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  it  is  not  the  normal 
case  outside  such  areas. 

2554.  What  I want  to  say  is  that  those  are  extreme 

instances.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  a laige 

part  of  England  to-day  there  are  the  beginnings  of 
the  tendency  which  you  see  to  its  full  extent  in 
South-East  Lancashire,  the  Metropolitan  Counties, 
and  elsewhere?— Broadly  speaking,  you  have  four 
big  collections  of  that  kind,  outside  London. 

2555.  With  the  development  of  tram  sj'stems,  the 
development  of  cheap  trains,  the  development  of 
motor  transport,  cycles,  and  so  on,  is  there  not  a 
tendency  to  make  the  district  outside  a town  semi- 
urban  and  not  dependent  upon  the  town  as  it  used 
to  be?  Does  it  not  make  the  division  between  the 
town  and  country  much  less  acute? — I agree. 

2556.  If  that  division  becomes  less  acute  there  is 
less  reason  for  drawing  a sharp  line  between  people 
who  ought  to  be  under  County  Borough  government 
and  the  people  who  ought  to  rest  content  under 
County  Council  and  District  Council  government. 
I ought  not  to  be  asking  opinions  of  Mr.  Gibbon, 
but  he  has  such  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  facts 
that  I want  to  get  the  facts  from  him.  You  agree 
with  me  that  there  is  ingrowth  to  be  considered 


as  w'ell  as  outgrowth.  There  is  all  the  while  develop- 
ing a great  change  in  the  conditions  of  town  and 
country,  which  tends  to  obliterate  the  sharp  line 
between  them? — I do  not  see  how  the  question  of 
ingrowth  is  very  relevant  to  the  issue.  Take  Loiidon. 
The  fact  that  you  have  such  a large  part  of  the 
population  of  London  really  found  in  the  country 
districts  is  no  reason,  as  far  as  the  matter  of  good 
local  administration  is  concerned,  why  those  outside 
districts  should  have  any  voice  in  the  local  government 
of  London. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : I am  going  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  arguing  that  point  with  you.  Yon 
have  very  kindly  admitted  facts  which  appear  to  me 
to  be  relevant. 

2557.  (Sir  George  Muedonog h) : It  seems  to  mo 
that  there  is  a great  conversion  of  rural  areas  into 
uihaii  areas,  but  I do  not  know  of  any  conversion  of 
urban  areas  into  rural  areas  which  would  really  be  a 
case  of  ingrowth? — That  is  a fact.  There  is  a very 
much  larger  proportion  of  urban  population  to  tho 
total  population. 

(Sir  liylcmd  Adkins) : I will  put  it  this  way.  If  a 
County  Borough  is  largely  fed  by  people  coming  in 
from  the  County,  in  so  far  as  they  come  in  from  the 
County  they  are  Aveakening  the  personnel  of  the 
County.  First  of  all,  the  County  loses  them,  and 
then  the  County  Borough  says  : “ We  ivill  take  those 
parts  of  the  area  from  which  j^ou  originally  came.” 

2558.  (Mr.  Turton) : AVe  have  considered  this  im- 
portant point  with  regard  to  the  question  of  out- 
groAvth,  and  I think  perhaps  before  Mr.  Gibbon  has 
finished  he  will  cut  out  “ weight3'  consideration  ” 
and  substitute  “ factor.”  Bricks  and  moi'tar  in 
themselves  are  rather  a blind  guide.  May  I suggest 
to  you  the  ancient  City  of  York,  Avhich  probably  is 
well  knoAvn  to  jmu.  If  j'ou  go  doAvn  the  Haxby  Road 
until  jmu  come  to  RoAvntree’,s  Village  Trust,  ivliere 
thej^  haim  built  so  many  houses,  you  know  there  are 
large  works  there,  the  excellent  modern  chocolate 
Avorks  belonging  to  Messrs.  Rowntroe’s.  Is  it  sug- 
gested that  all  that  is  an  outgroAA'th  of  the  ancient 
City  of  York?  Gan  j'ou  call  that  an  outgroAvth  of 
the  City,  Avhen  a benevolent  citizen  left  a very  large 
fortune  under  a trust  deed  to  build  Avorking  houses 
for  the  purposes  of  the  RoAvntree  Village  Trust?  It 
is  all  briclis  and  mortar.  You  go  straight  aAvay  down 
the  Haxby  Road,  and  never  leave  the  houses.  It  is 
bricks  and  mortar  from  York  Minster  until  you  got 
into  the  RoAvntreo  Village  Trust?— But  I should 
suggest  that  it  is  not  all  bricks  and  mortar.  There 
are  people  living  within  those  bricks  and  mortar.  I 
do  not  knoAV,  hoAA'ever,  sufficient  about  the  particular 
circumstances  here  to  offer  an  opinion  on  tho 
particular  instance. 

2559.  f cannot  quite  folloAV  Avhat  j’ou  mean  by 
“ outgroAA’th.”  There  are  houses  in  this  instance 
stretching  continuously  right  aivay  out  for  throe 
miles? — Those  are  built  for  persons  Avho  Avork  in 
York.  They  are  built  there  because  they  have  tlie 
advantage  of  the  public  facilities  in  the  shape  of 
roads,  trams,  seAA’orage,  Avater,  and  Avhat  not,  Avhioli 
have  been  provided  for  York. 

2560.  But  it  has  its  OAvn  schools,  its  own  sewerage 
system,  and  everything  in  the  most  iicrfeot  order, 
absolutely  independent  of  tho  ancient  City  of  York, 
grOAvn  up  independent  of  the  City  of  York,  and  bring- 
ing from  York  people  avIio  are  employed  in  the  lai'go 
cocoa  Avorks? — Take  a case  nearer  home — the  Hamp- 
stead Garden  Suburb.  There  you  have  a case 
Avhere  J'ou  may  saj’  exactly  the  saiiie  tiling  has 
occurred.  I do  not  think  anybody  Avouhl  deny  tliat 
that  is  an  outgroAvth.  .So  far  as  the  facts  lor  this 
purpose  are  concerned,  it  is  immaterial  Avhether  the 
houses  are  put  by  private  enterprise,  or  Avhcthoi'  they 
are  put  up  under  a Trust.  I think  tho  question  to 
Ik;  ansAA’cred  is  : has  this  groAvn  ujj  in  fact  because  ol 
the  existence  of  the  urban  nucleus? 

2561.  But  the  majority  of  people  avIio  come  into  the 
outside  area  come  from  York  to  Avork  at  the  AA'orks 
Avhich  are  established  there.  The  City  of  York  is  not 
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sufficiently  large  to  provide  employment  within 
itself,  and  people  have  to  come  out  of  York  in  order 
to  get  employment  in  this  place.  How  can  you  call 
it  an  outgrowth  of  York? — I do  not  know  sufficient 
about  the  merits  of  that  particular  case,  but  I do  not 
think  you  would  suggest  for  one  moment,  assuming 
contiguity,  that  Rowntree’s  are  not  an  outgrowth 
of  York,  that  Rowntree’s  did  not  go  there  because 
York  is  there. 

2562.  No,  it  is  a mere  incident? — But  surely  they 
would  not  have  gone  there  otherwise? 

2563.  (Mr.  Lloyd):  Which  came  first.? — ^Rowntree’s 
are  well  established,  but  have  not  been  established 
quite  so  long  as  York  Minster. 

2564.  (Mr.  Turton)  : They  have  their  own  stations 
and  sidings  ? That  may  be,  but  they  wanted  a place 
where  they  could  get  accommodation  for  their  people. 

2565.  They  wanted  a place  where  land  could  be  pur- 
chased of  a sufficient  size  upon  which  they  could  found 
this  lai  ge  Trust.  I want  to  get  from  you  how  you 
can  describe  that  as  an  outgrowth  of  York? — On  the 
general  principle  that  if  this  place  is  contiguous, 
and  is  also  there  because  of  the  advantages  which 
Lork  has  offered,  then  I think  it  is  a fair  statement 
that  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  York;  just  as  it  is  a fair 
statement  to  say  that  the  Hampstead  Garden 
Suburb  is  an  outgrowth  of  London, 

2566.  Would  you  modify  your  view  at  all  if  I tell 

you  that  at  the  time  the  Trust  was  founded  there  was 
a large  gap  of  a mile  and  a half  of  rural  area  ?— To 
this  extent,  that  if  there  was  a wide  gap  at  the 
time 

2567.  Would  you  modify  your  view  if  I told  you 
that  when  the  first  house  was  put  up  under  the  Trust 
there  was  a gap  of  a mile  and  a half  between  the 
first  house  and  the  borders  of  the  Corporation  area  ? 

Not  if  in  the  meantime  the  place  has  grown  up. 

2568.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  Rowntree’s  works  in- 
stead of  York  City.?— Take  Bourneville.  That  is 
exactly  the  same. 

2569.  Except  that  it  is  closer  in  that  case  to  the 
ORy  ?— Bourneville  now  is  within  the.  City  of 
Birmingham. 

25/0.  (Chahvnan)  : May  I ask  whether  in  your  view 
you  would  say  that  the  governing  factor  in  an  out- 
growth was  that  the  houses  came  to  that  area  because 
of  the  advantages  which  they  were  deriving  from  the 
proximity  of  the  City  of  York?— Yes. 

25(1.  If  they  came  there  not  in  any  particular  con- 
nection with  the  city  of  York,  you  would  not  con- 
sider it  an  outgrowth.? No. 

2572.  If  they  said  : “We  will  go  there  because  of 
all  the  advantages  in  the  City  of  York  you  would 
say  that  was  an  outgrowth? — Yes. 

2573.  But  if  they  grew  up  entirely  independently, 
you  would  not  consider  it  an  outgrowth? — Not  if 
they  were  quite  independent;  if,  for  instance,  they 
were  right  in  the  country. 

2574.  Supposing  one  is  a large  place  and  one  a 
smaller  place,  and  they  come  together  and  meet? — 
That  would  not  be  an  outgrowth;  and  of  course  there 
are  numerous  cases  of  that  kind  where  you  have 
towns,  some  of  them  quite  small  and  some  a fair  size, 
which  have  grown  in  one  direction,  and  you  have  a 
neighbouring  big  town  which  has  grown  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  they  meet. 

2575.  Although  in  that  case  the  big  town  becomes 
the  governing  factor,  you  would  not  say  that  the 
small  town  was  an  outgrowth? — That  is  so. 


2576.  (Mr.  Turton) : There  are  6,000  people 

employed  at  Rowntree’s  works,  and  it  was  a mere 
incident  that  the  people  who  founded  the  Trust 
happened  to  pitch  upon  that  locality? — It  was  not 
a mere  accident  it  was  pitched  there,  because  they 
had  to  have  a place  where  they  had  facilities, 
including  facilities  for  their  workpeople.  I pi’esume 
Rowiitrees  did  not  start  an  entirely  new  establish- 
ment right  away  from  any  town,  because  at  that  time 
presumably  they  did  not  think  it  was  a practical 
proposition  that  they  would  be  aible  to  provide  all 
the  necessary  incidentals,  housing  for  their  work- 
people and  all  that  that  means,  and  therefore  they 
had  to  go  in  or  near  a town  or  some  place  where 
there  were  existing  facilities. 

2577.  They  could  not  rely  upon  the  population  of 
the  houses  they  were  building  to  be  sufficient  to  carry 
on  their  works? — You  have  oases  of  coal  mines,  for 
instance,  which  spring  up  outside  a town,  and  where 
houses  have  to  be  erected. 

2578.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : The  best  example 
you  can  have  is  Chatham,  Rochester  and  Gillingham. 
There  you  have  the  old  Cathedral  City  of  Rochester, 
which  has  had  its  own  existence  ever  since  the  days 
of  the  Conqueror  or  Roman  times.  You  then  have 
the  contiguous  Borough  of  Chatham,  whose  origin 
was  the  dockyard.  It  came  there  simply  because  it 
was  a suitable  place  for  founding  a dockyard  in  the 
oidinary  way,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  City 
of  Rochester.  Then  you  have  an  outgrowth  of  Chat- 
ham in  the  shape  of  Gillingham.?— That  is  a very 
good  example.  You  have  Chatham  and  Rochester 
quite  independent  grewtlis. 

2579.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) ; There  is  another  side 
to  the  account,  is  there  not  ? Assuming  that  Rown- 
tree  s_  Settlement  is  an  outgrowth  of  York  in  the 
technical  sense  in  which  “outgrowth”  is  used,  the 
facts  remain  that  that  Settlement  in  itself  has  been 
of  great  benefit  to  York.  It  is  in  York  where  thev 
spend  most  of  their  money.?— That  is  a very  good 
ai  gument,  but  it  is  a moot  point  whether  incidental 
benefits  of  that  kind  will  compensate  for  the  fact 
that  works  are  outside  and  that  the  rateable  value 
is  lost  to  a town,  while  a very  large  portion  of  the 
■workers  live  inside  it. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) ; Here  I understand  the 
workers  are  not  living  inside. 


D,uuu  worlq: 

proportion  live  outside  altogether. 

2580.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I am  not  speaking  as 
to  the  amount,  but  as  a counter-argument  ?— And  you 
will  admit  there  is  an  indefinite  amount  to  enter  on 
the  other  side.  I am  not  taking  sides;  I am  only 
anxious  that  a fair  balance  sheet  should  be  put  for- 
ward.  ^ 


Uaill 


{Mr  Jurton):  You  would  not  like  to  cut  out  the 
word  weighty  ”.?-Here  we  have  been  rather  on 
border-line  cases.  The  ordinary  case  is  where  you 
have  the  town,  and  the  houses  and  factories  extend  in 
quite  a natural  oiitgro'wth. 


(U navi  man) ; it  is  an  extremely  important  point  and 
a difficult  point,  and  I think  the  reason  why  the 
border-line  cases  have  to  be  discussed  is  to  see  where 
the  border  is. 


, oeween  now 

and  our  next  meeting  will  lay  down  formally  what 
he  means  by  “oiitgiwth,”  I shall  be  much  obliged  ?- 

Definitions  are  often 

whoffi  truto'  ’ " 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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FIFTH  DAY. 

Thursday,  7th  June,  1923. 


Present  : 

The  Earl  of  ONSLOW.  O.B.E.,  in  the  Chair. 


Libut.-Gen.  Sir  GEOEGE  MAODONOGH,  K.O.B., 
K.C.M.G. 

Sir  W.  EYLAND  ADKINS,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Sir  WILLIAM  MIDDLEBKOOK. 

Sir  lewis  BEAED. 

\SiR  WALTEE  NICHOLAS, 


Mr.  I.  G.  Gibbon,  C.B.E., 

2582.  (Chairman) : We  had  got  to  the  middle  of 
paragraph  222  of  your  memorandum  of  evidence? — 
Yes. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : There  are  just  two  questions  of 
a non-controversial  kind  on  matters  that  arose  while 
I was  unfortunately  absent,  which  I should  like  to 
put.  Might  I ask  Mr.  Gibbon  just  to  clear  up  these 
two  points? 

(Chairman) : Please  do  so. 

2583.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : In  paragraph  119  of  your 
memorandum,  there  is  a statement  put  in  of  the  in- 
crease of  expenditure  of  Local  Authorities  during  a 
certain  period,  ending,  I think,  in  1913-14?- — Yes.  ^ 

2684.  Did  the  Local  Government  Board  issue,  in 
1909  or  1910,  a Report  showing  the  main  causes  which 
had  contributed  to  that  increase  of  expenditure? — 
They  issued  a Report  called  the  Public  Health  and 
Social  Conditions.  Report,*  which  gave  information 
generally  as  to  the  w^ork  of  Local  Authorities  and 
incidentally  dealr  with  expenditure. 

2585.  Am  I correct,  broadly,  in  saying  that  the 
increase  of  expenditure  was  traced  ultimately  to  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  and  alterations  in  social 
conditions  working  both  directly  upon  Local  Autho- 
rities, and  indirectly,  through  Parliament,  upon  Local 
Authorities,  and  leading  to  more  extended  services 
and  consequently  greater  expenditure? — That  would 
be  broadly  correct,  I think. 

2586.  The  other  point  is  with  respect  to  Question 
146,  with  regard  to  the  position  of  Medical  Officers 
of  Health  and  the  control  which  the  Ministry  have 
over  Medical  Officers  of  Health  of  County  Boroughs? 
— ^Yes. 

2587.  I want  to  put  to  you  this  history  of  it  and 
ask  you  if  it  is  correct.  In  the  first  place,  prior  to 
the  Act  of  1888,  which  constituted  County  Councils, 
the  position  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  was  this  : 
that  if  the  Local  Authorities  complied  with  certain 
conditions,  one  of  which  was  that  the  appointment 
and  dismissal  of  the  Medical  Officer  should  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  they 
received  half  his  salary  from  the  Treasury? — Subject 
to  correction,  I doubt  about  the  dismissal,  t 

2588.  But  the 'appointment  was  certainly  so? — Yes. 

2589.  The  point  was  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  had  a certain  control  over  the  appointment 
and  position  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health? — Quite. 

2590.  In  return  for  that  control,  they  were  pre- 
pared to  recommend  the  Treasury  to  pay  half  the 
cost  ? — Quite. 

* Statistical  Memoranda  and  Charts  prepared  in  the  Local 
Government  Board  relating  to  Public  Health  and  Social 
Conditions  [Cd.  4671]. 

f Sanction  to  dismissal  was  required  if  the  Local  Authority 
had  made  a permanent  appointment  and  this  had  been  sanctioned. 
If  the  appointment  had  been  made  for  a restricted  period,  as  was 
more  usual,  it  could  be  determined  at  the  end  of  the  period 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board. — I.  G.  G. 
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recalled  and  further  examined. 

2591.  And  certain  Authorities  were  not  prepared 
to  accept  the  condition,  and  therefore  did  not  get  the 
grant  ? — That  is  so. 

2592.  When  the  Act  of  1888  was  passed  and  came 
into  effect  all  direct  grants  came  to  an  end? — Quito, 
of  that  nature. 

2593.  And  instead  of  that,  there  was  an  assigned 
revenue  handed  over  to  the  County  Councils  and  the 
County  Borough  Councils  in  certain  proportions,  and 
the  apportionment  of  that  between  the  different 
Authorities  was,  in  the  absence  of  agreement, 
entrusted  to  Commissioners? — Yes. 

2594.  There  was,  we  may  say,  a certain  revenue 
for  each  ancient  County,  including  County  Borough.s 
in  it? — Quite. 

2595.  The  amount  was  determined  by  the  Act 
itself  ? — Yes. 

2596.  Then  the  Commissioners  had  to  settle  the 
amount  of  revenue  between  the  different  Authorities, 
the  County  Councils  and  the  different  County 
Borough  Councils? — Quite. 

2597.  What  they  did  was  to  take  certain  payments 
which  they  .sa.id  were  preferential  and  were  a first 
charge  upon  the  fund,  and,  after  assigning  to  the 
County  Council  and  the  County  Boroughs  their  pre- 
ferential payments,  they  divided  the  balance  in 
certain  proportions,  which  did  not  depend  upon  pay- 
ments, but  generally  upon  rateable  value? — Yes;  the 
free  balances,  which  were  generally  considered  to  bo 
in  aid  of  highways. 

2598.  Amongst  the  preferential  payments  were  those 
cases  in  which  half  the  salary  of  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  was  paid  by  the  Treasury? — Quite. 

2599.  So  that  in  the  case  of  those  County  Boroughs 

which  had  accepted  the  principle  of  Government  con- 
trol of  the  appointment  of  the  Medifil  ()"' ' 

Health,  they  got,  as  a preferential  payment,  half  the 
salary  in  the  assigned  revenue? — Yes. 

2600.  That  has  remained  ever  since? — Exactly. 

2601.  So  those  Authorities  which,  before  1888,  had 
accepted  the  principle  of  Government  control,  were 
in  a better  position  than  those  which  had  not? — As 
far  as  getting  money  was  concerned. 

2602.  That  is  to  .say,  they  got  the  price  of  their 
slavery? — I will  agree,  if  you  sub.stitute  a softer 
term  for  “ slavery.” 

2603.  Bondage? — No — their  acquiesence. 

2604.  When  the  Bill  was  introduced  last  Sc.ssion, 
it  was  a Private  Member’s  Bill,  was  it  not? — Yes. 

2605.  And  the  Ministry  of  Health  took  up  no  posi- 
tion at  all  in  the  matter;  they  did  not  either  support 
it  or  oppose  it? — No. 

2606.  So  the  Local  Authorities  had  to  take  up 
the  cudgels  on  their  own  account.  The  Bill  pro- 
posed to  put  everybody,  all  the  County  Borough 
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Councils  amongst  others,  in  the  position  of  beino- 
under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  as  regards 
the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  and  the  Sanitary  Inspectors,  and  did  not 

otter  any  price  at  all  for  the  bondage  of  this  kind  ? 

ery  nice  of  them  ! 

2607.  And  those  Authorities  which  had  refused  the 
price  before  had  to  do  the  best  they  could,  and  they 
got  an  amendment  put  in  which  confined  the  pro- 

r^\°Qoo“^i  Authorities  which;  prior 

to  18S8,  had  accepted  the  position  of  receivino-  half 
the  cost  and  being  to  a certain  extent  under  control? 
— Ihere  was  a provision  of  that  kind  as  far  as  Countv 
Horoughis  were  concerned. 

2C08  I am  speaking  of  County  Boroughs.  So  that 
It  really  comes  to  this;  that  the  County  Borono-hs 
ivere  kept  m the  position  they  were  in  prior  to  1888? 
— Quite. 

2609.  And  the  rest  of  them  go  free? — Yes. 

2610.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  either  the  privilene 

or  the  disadvantage  of  going  free?— Yes.  You  have 
dealt  wuth  the  County  Borough  side,  but  there  are 
others  The  whole  subject  being  so  complicated,  1 
thought  that  the  best  thing  would  be  to  put  in  an 
Appendix  with  regard  to  the  County  Borouo-hs  and 
the  other  Authorities*.  “ 

2611.  The  County  Boroughs  were  really  a special 
ease  owing  to  the  financial  adjustment  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  1888? — Quite. 

(Mr.  Turton) : I do  not  think  we  need  go  into 
more  detail  except,  of  course,  that  the  County 
CEmnciIs  are  not  in  quite  the  same  position. 

(Sir  Lewis  'Beard)  ; I was  not  suggesting  that  for  a 
moment. 

^ (BIr.  Turt'on) ; The  Exchequer  Contribution  Account 
is  what  we  get,  and  we  have  to  make  prior  payments 
out  of  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account,  which 
unfortunately  is  year  by  year  dAvindling. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Yes,  I know  that  very  well  - ive 
shall  come  to  that  later.  ’ 

2612.  (BIr.  Turton) : But  the  original  scheme  still 
stands  ? — ^Certainly. 

(Col.  Williams)  : Might  I ask  a question  or  tw'o,  as 
I was  unfortunately  unable  to  be  here  on  the  last 
occasion  ? 

(Chairman)  : If  you  please. 


[Continued. 


expense.?— We  will  consider  that.  If  we  do  anything, 
I think  the  first  thing  will  be  to  communicate  ivitli 
the  County  Councils. 

2618.  (ill?,  lurton) ; Of  course,  this  is  a very 
important  question  to  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  just 
given_  an  ansiver.  I think  the  County  Councils 
Association  ought  to  consider  that  point.  I under- 
stand the  question  to  be  whether,  pending  the  Report 
of  this  Royal  Commission,  all  questions  referring  to 
Urban  Districts  being  formed  out  of  rural  areas 
(which  is  done  of  course  by  the  County  Councils) 
.should  be  suspended.  I ivould  not  like,  especially 
in  the  absence  of  my  colleagues  to-day,  to  give  an 
opinion  on  that  point.  I take  it  that  the  authorities 
would  not  be  unfriendly  to  any  suggestion  of  that 
sort,  assuming  there  was  a resolution  of  the  County 
Councils  Association  on  the  point.  Perhaps  it  -nmuld 
be  unfair  to  put  that? — Candidly,  the  matter  has  not 
been  considered  by  the  Ministry. 

(BIi . Turton) ; The  Minister  stated  in  Parliament 
that  all  applications  for  Borough  extensions  should 
be  held  up  pending  the  Report  of  this  Royal  Com- 
mission. I imagine-  that  if  the  County  Councils  were 
to  come  here  with  a unanimous  resolution  suggesting 
that  the  same  course  should  be  followed  with  regard 
to  new  Urban  Districts,  it  would  receive  attention, 
but  it  would  be  done  more  properly,  I think,  bv  a 
question -in  Parliament. 

(Chairman) : It  would  be  more  a question  for  the 
Minister. 

2619.  (BIr.  Turton) : I think  the  question  on  the 
point  should  be  put  to  the  Minister  in  the  Hou.se  of 
Commons,  whether  he  is  prepared  to  do  that 
pending  the  Report  of  this  Royal  Commission? — 

I suggest  first  of  all  it  should  be  considered  by  the 
County  Councils. 

2620.  Obviously,  they  are  the  persons  who  must 
first  of  all  consider  it? — Supposing  a County  Council 
did  entertain  an  application,  and  the  case  went 
through,  and  it  then  came  up  to  ns,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  us,  on  general  grounds,  to  say  ; “ No 
we  will  not  consider  this  at  all;  we  will  not  even 
confirm  it.” 

(BIr.  Turton)  : With  great  respect,  I think  it  is 
outside  the  province  of  this  Royal  Commission,  but 
I think  that  we  can  discuss  it. 


2613.  (Col.  Williams) : I want  to  refer  to  your 
evidence  at  Question  1627,  about  the  Ministry  acting 
as  an  appellate  body  on  the  creation  of  new  Urban 
Districts.  As  you  have  told  us,  the  Minister  has 
intimated  that,  except  in  agreed  cases,  pending  the 
Report  of  this  Commission,  he  is  not  going  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  the  extension  of  Boroughs.  Is 
he  taking  the  same  attitude  with  regard  to  the 
creation  of  new  Urban  Districts  ?— He  is  taking  no 
action  there,  that  being  primarily  a matter  foi^  the 
County  Councils. 

2614.  Has  that  been  abandoned  ?— Nothing  has 
been  done.  It  has  not  been  thought  well  to  do  any- 
thing for  the  moment. 

2615.  I am  asking  the  question  because  proposals 
are  still  about,  and  it  would  be  desirable,  to  save 
a considerable  amount  of  expense  in  opposed  cases, 
if  some  indication  was  given  of  a desire  to  hold  the 
matter  up  ? — I suggest  that  the  initiative  should 
properly  come  from  the  County  Councils.  I do  not 
know  whether  the  County  Councils  would  feel  inclined 
to  take  that  up.  It  is  certainly  a question  for 
consideration. 

2616.  In  your  other  evidence  you  said  that,  pending 

the  consideration  of  this  question,  it  was  unwise  to 
deal  with  it? — Yes;  but,  as  you  will  appreciate,  with 
regard  to  Borough  extensions,  we  are  directly 
responsible.  So  far  as  Urban  District  formations  or 
extensions  are  concerned  we  are  only  in  an  appellate 
position,  or,  -;vhere  there  is  no  statutory  objection 
we  confirm.  ’ 

2617.  I was  rather  suggesting  that  an  intimation 
from  the  llfinistry  would  facilitate  matters  and  save 

See  Appendix  XLT,  page  20li. 


(Chairman) : I think,  as  the  matter  has  been 
alluded  to,  we  might  leave  it  at  that,  and  allow  the 
County  Councils  Association  and  the  Ministry  to 
thresh  it  out  between  them. 

(ill? . Turton) : I will  undertake  to  see  that  the  ques- 
tion is  raised  by  the  County  Councils  Association  at 
their  next  meeting. 

(Col.  ^ Williams) : The  relations  of  the  various 

Authorities  between  themselves  are  a portion  of  the 
inquiry  by  this  Commission. 

(Chairman):  Yes;  but  this  is  a point  as  to  policy 
pending  the  Report  of  this  Commission. 

(Col.  illiams)  : I think  my  point  has  been  made 
by  calling  attention  to  it. 

(Chairman)  : Yes ; you  have  drawn  attention  to  it, 
and  it  is  a.^  matter  now  for  the  various  Authorities  to 
take  up  with  the  Minister  in  Parliament. 

(BIr.  lurton)  : I will  give  my  colleagues  an  under- 
taking that  the  County  Councils  Association  will,  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  consider  the  matter, 
and  then  there  must  be  a discussion,  perhaps,  as  to 
what  is  the  best  form  to  adopt.  It  is  quite  a matter 
which  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Royal 
Coiniiiission  to  discuss,  obviously, 

(Chairman):  Yes,  but  it  is  a matter  of  policy 

pending  the  Report  of  the  Commission. 

(BIr.  Turton) : Y'es. 

(Chairman):  That  must  be  for  the  Ministry  and 
the  County  Councils  Association,  I think. 

2621.  (Col.  William.s):  Then  just  one  other  point, 
on  Question  1844,  about  concurrent  jurisdiction  of 
County  and  Rural  Authorities;  supposing  both 
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Authorities  want  to  act,  who  decides?  Speaking 
generally,  the  powers  that  are  given  to  the  County 
Councils  are  rather  powers  to  act  in  default  of  Local 
Authorities  if  they  do  not  carry  out  their  duties 
properly?— That  is  the  general  principle. 

2622.  On  general  principles,  do  you  see  any  reason 
why,  if  the  Local  Authority  is  willing  and  anxious  to 
carry  out  those  duties,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  do 
goP—No,  broadly  speaking;  but  it  is  dangerous  to 
give  a general  opinion. 

2623.  I quite  follow  there  may  be  exceptional  oases, 
but,  speaking  broadly,  if  the  Local  Authorities  and 
the  larger  Authorities  have  concurrent  jurisdiction, 
and  the  Local  Authorities  are  willing  and  desirous  to 
carry  out  the  work,  there  seems  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so? — No;  except  that  you 
may  have  some  questions  arising  such  as  this.  The 
principal  instance,  or  one  of  the  principal  instances, 
of  concurrent  jurisdiction  is  with  regard  to  rivers 
pollution.  In  theory,  apart  from  anything  else,  there 
is  a good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  exercise  of  powers 
of  that  kind  by  the  County  Council. 

2624.  Provided  it  is  a river  which  runs  through  a 
very  large  area,  I can  understand  that,  if  the  pollu- 
tion is  widespread? — Yes. 

2625.  Supposing  the  Local  Authority,  even  in  that 
case,  are  willing  to  do  their  duties,  speaking 
generally,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to?— No;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them, 
if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

2626.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : With  regard  to  these 
concurrent  powers  and  the  exercise  of  them  by  'the 
County  Council,  one  of  the  factors  would  be  the 
ability  of  the  Local  Authority  to  carry  out  the 
jiowers  ? — Certainly . 

2627.  You  are  on  a Committee  with  me  in  another 
place,  where  we  are  discussing  the  question  of 
hackney  carriages,  for  instance,  and  the  licensing  of 
motor  vehicles? — Yes. 

2628.  A small  Local  Authority  may  not  have  the 
financial  ability  to  discharge  those  powers?— 
Exactly. 

2629.  So  there  wmuld  have  to  be  a certain  reserva- 
tion ? — Yes. 

(Colonel  Williams) : I pre-supposed  that  the 

Authority  is  able  find  willing  to  carry  it  out. 

2630.  (Chairman) : Now  shall  we  return  to  para- 
graph 222*  : the  question  of  the  considerations  which 
tire  Minister  takes  into  account  in  deciding^  cases  of 
Borough  extensions.  W©  finished  discussing  sub- 
paragraph  (4)  at  the  last  meeting.  The  first  point 
in  sub-paragraph  (5)  is  that  large  works  may  be 
situated  outside  the  town,  which  bring  a lot  of  people 
into  the  town.  Do  you  say  that  large  works  with  a 
high  rateable  value  increase  the  housing  in  the  town? 
—Yes,  they  may.  You  may  have  a case  where  the 
works  are  just  over  the  border. 

2631.  Do  you  mean  that  increases  the  house 

building  in  the  town?— Yes;  it  may  do  it  in  the 
town.  It  may  have  been  found  more  convenient  on- 
the  whole  to  provide  the  housing  accommodation  in 
the  town — generally,  of  course,  by  private  enterprise 
in  the  past.  , . 

2632.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : And  sometimes,  of  course,  it  is 
rateably  unprofitable  ? — Certainly . 

2633.  (Chairman)  : Particularly  in  regard  to 

education?— That  is  a very  important  factor. 

2634.  (Mr.  Turton) : Is  it  not  becoming  more  and 
more  the  practice,  especially  in  Wales,  to  have  1;h® 
ambit  of  the  works  a large  housing  scheme?— I think 
the  tendency  rather  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  so 
far  as  we  can  say  that  there  is  any  definite  tendency. 
I think  Sir  Walter  will  bear  me -out  that,  in  the  old 
days,  it  was  more  iiGiial  to  have  houses  almost  on  top 
of  the  colliery  than  it  is  to-day.  The  tendency  now 
-s  rather  to  have  the  houses  further  from  the 
collieries. 


2635.  (Sir  Walter  Nichola.s) : Because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  sites  in  the  vicinity  of  the  colliery, 
although  there  is  a school  of  thought  that  holds  that 
these  houses  ought  to  be  removed  entirely  from  the 
collieries? — Certainly;  partly  that,  and  partly  be- 
cause of  colliery  development.  In  the  old  days  you 
had  not  much  more  than  the  .shaft  and  tips;  now  you 
may  have  by-products  works,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 


2636.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : And  there  is  the  development 
of  transport? — That  certainly  is  an  important  factor. 

2637.  (Mr.  Turton) : Are  there  not  very  large 

liousing  schemes  in  connection  with  collieries  in 
Yorkshire  and  other  places? — ^Yes;  certainly  in  some 
cases  there  are  housing  schemes. 

2638.  Is  not  the  tendency  for  the  workpeople  to  be 
drawn  less  and  less  from  the  town  and  to  be  boused 
more  in  close  vicinity  to  the  works .P — I should  not 
like  to  say  that.  I think  on  the  whole  the  tendency 
is  in  the  other  direction. 


2639.  (Sir  Leiuis  Beard)  : Was  there  not  a sti-iking 
case  at  Grays? — There  is  a considerable  housing 
scheme  at  Grays. 

2640.  And  the  works  were  in  another  district?— As 
you  know,  they  are  rather  mixed  up  there  with  the 
Tilbury  Docks  and  riverside  works. 

2641.  I know  that  a good  deal  of  emphasis  was  put 
upon  it  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshii’e  s Inquiry,  thau 
the  works  were  in  one  district  and  the  houses  in 
another  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : We  cannot  examine  the 
question  with  Mr.  Gibbon,  but  it  does  raise  a most  im- 
Dortant  issue,  when  works  of  barge  rateable  value 
are  in  one  district,  and  there  is  the  obligation  to 
provide  education  and  all  the  other  services  for  the 
working  people  in  another  district.  There  is  a heavy 
obligation  in  regard  to  the  public  services  in  that 
district,  but  not  the  rateable  value. 

(Chairman):  Of  course,  it  comes  up  in  other 

questions  too — in  smaller  que.stions. 

(Sir  Walter  Nichola.s):  As  f.ar  as  South  Walos_  is 
concerned,  it  is  a question  that  we  have  to  inquire 
into. 


(Chairman) : I think  perhaps  the  Associations  of 
focal  Authorities  would  be  the  ones  to  deal  with  it. 

(Sir  Walter  Nichola.s):  Wo  shall  have  to  enquire 
nto  it.  When  suggestions  are  made  I do  not  think 
-hat  sufficient  imnortance  is  attached  to  the  very 
mint  which  Mr.  Lloyd  has  put  in  the  form  of  hi» 
piostion. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard):  I may  say  this  is  one  of  the 
piestions  which  certainly  I should  have  raised  if 
ithers  had  not.  It  is  a very  important  question.  The 
boot  may  be  on  either  one  leg  or  the  other. 

2642.  (Chairman) : You  might  have  the  works  in 

the  town  and  the  houses  outside  it?— Yes;  you  find 
that  condition  of  affairs. 

2643.  (Sir  Walter  Nichola.s) : Mr.  Turton  is  <|uite 

right  historically,  is  he  not?  Has  there  not  been 
a complaint  recently  in  Barliameiit  that  the  BowedI 
Duffryn  Collieries  ivere  building  houses  in  the  vimnity 
of  their  pit,  and  objection  was  taken  to  it._  pere 
are  a number,  as  you  know,  of  similar  cases  in  South 
Wales.  A scheme  was  put  forward,  m the  Bepoit 
of  the  South  Wales  Regional  Survey  f.ommittce  tor 
big  centres  of  population.  Undoubtedly  this  question 
of  rateable  value  is  crucial  in  regard  to  any  pioposa. 
of  that  kind. 

(Mi-  Turton) : It  shows  the  inconsifitency  of  Muiii- 
fipal  Corporations;  they  complain  on  the  one  band, 
if  vou  have  got  your  works  outside,  that  you  are  em- 
ploying men  in  the  town;  then  if.  to  meet  their 
wi.shes.  you  build  houses  outside  tbeir  area,  they 
complain  because  they  have  not  got  the  men  living 
in  their  houses.  
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(Mr.  Lloyd) : Because  to  some  extent,  it  is  alleged, 
you  get  community  of  interest  in  that  event. 

(Mr.  Turton) : I suppose  the  real  position  is  this. 
We  are  now  getting  an  outline  from  Mr.  Gibbon, 
and  it  has  been  emphasised  by  Mr.  Lloyd  to  bring 
out  the  point.  It  is  obvious,  I take  it,  that  we  shall 
have  some  time  or  other  to  get  evidence  before  the 
Commission  with  regard  to  this  very  important 
question. 

(Chairman) : Certainly — concrete  evidence  of  par- 
ticular places. 

(Mr.  Turton) : We  may  be  able  to  get  evidence 
from  different  localities. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I think  this  is  very  important, 
if  I may  say  so.  Mr.  Gibbon  is  going  to  give  us 
evidence  as  to  the  system  of  rating,  and  I think  it 
is  very  important  that  we  should  get  clearly  in  our 
minds  what  rating  is,  and  how  it  works,  because, 
really,  a great  deal  of  this  question  which  we  have 
to  consider  will  turn  ultimately  upon  the  incidence 
of  rating  and  the  way  in  which  rating  works  out; 
and  I think  we  shall,  with  Mr.  Gibbon’s  assistance, 
be  able  to  thresh  out  thoroughly  what  rating  means 
and  how  it  works. 

(Chairman) : That  was  rather  in  my  mind  when  I 
a.sked  Mr.  Gibbon  to  prepare  the  statement  in  regard 
to  rating  which  I think  we  come  to  almost  immediate- 
ly. Then  shall  we  pass  to  the  next  point,  the  question 
of  the  residence  of  the  well-to-do  persons  deriving 
their  income  from  the  town  ? I do  not  know  that 
there  is  very  much  in  that.  That  is  an  obvious  state- 
ment. 

2644.  (Col.  Williams) : It  rather  occurred  to  me, 
rending  the  previous  evidence  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  find  what  circumstances  would  not 
justify  an  extension  of  a Borough.  As  Mr.  Turton 
said  a few  moments  ago,  if  you  put  your  works  out 
and  your  people  choose  to  live  in,  you  say  that  is 
wrong,  and  the  Borough  ought  to  have  them;  and  the 
converse  seems  to  be  equally  true.  What  conditions 
are  there  under  which  you  can  have  works  outside  or 
inside  a town  which  would  not  justify  the  extension? 
— As  you  appreciate,  the  first  thing  is  contiguity.  If 
the  buildings  are  two  or  three  miles  away,  that  alters 
the  situation  entirely. 

264.').  The  only  safe  way  in  a County  is  to  start 
something  a good  many  miles  away  from  the  County 
Boroughs!’ — If  it  is  started  a good  many  miles  away, 
then  a presumption  arises  that  it  is  not  started 
because  of  the  proximity  of  a town  in  that  particular 
locality.  Where  a large  works  is  established  on  the 
border  of  a town,  it  may  be  e.stablished  there  partly, 
of  course,  because  at  the  time  it  escapes — that  is  not 
quite  the  word  to  use — because  the  rates  in  the 
particular  district  may  be  less.  But  it  comes  there, 
in  many  instances  at  any  rate,  because  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  a town  offers,  the  principal  advantage 
being  that  there  are  houses  in  the  town  which  can 
be  occupied  by  the  workmen  employed  at  the  works. 

2646.  May  not  there  be  another  reason;  that  there 
is  surplus  labour  available  in  the  town,  and  the 
works  are  placed  there  in  order  to  absorb  that  surplus 
labour  and  so  improve  the  condition  of  the  town  ? 
— Possibly. 

2647.  (Sir  Tjewis  Beard):  I never  heard  of  a man 
establishing  a works  from  philanthropic  motives.  He 
does  it  merely  to  make  money? — It  is  true  there’  are 
cases  of  works  coming  because  of  available  labour. 
In  some  cases  works  are  established  which,  for 
instance,  employ  women  in  an  area  where  there  is 
no  general  means  of  employing  women.  But  it  does 
not  matter  whether  labour  is  new  or  surplus;  the 
liability  on  the  Local  Authority,  the  Corporation  or 
the  Urban  District  Council,  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  public  services  which  have  to  be  provided  for 
these  workmen  and  their  families  still  remains.  That 
means,  therefore,  that,  whereas  one  Local  Authority 
get  the  advantage  of  the  rateable  value  of  those 
works,  another  Local  Authority  has  to  bear  some  of 
the  charges  which  are  incidental  to  the  works. 


2648.  (Col.  Williams) : Now  let  me  put  to  you  a 
proposition : that  in  the  town  there  are  works  to 
which  people  living  in  the  country  districts  go,  and 
to  balance  that,  in  the  same  country  districts  there 
are  works  to  which  people  in  the  town  go.  Supposing 
those  roughly  balance  each  other,  what  do  you  say  to 
that? — Of  course  you  would  consider  the  particula)’ 
merits.  If  the  two  are  so  closely  joined  together 
that  there  is  such  intermixture  as  that,  there  is, 
other  things  being  equal,  a presumption  in  favour 
or  making  one  local  government  unit  of  the  whole 
area.  The  presumption  is  not  conclusive,  but  there 
is  a presumption. 

2649.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : You  have  not  said  that  anj'  of 
these  things  in  themselves  justify  the  combination, 
have  you? — Certainly  not. 

2660.  All  you  have  said  is  that  they  should  be  taken 
into  account? — Exactly,  nothing  more. 

2651.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : They  may  not  exist 
in  every  case? — Quite. 

2652.  (Mr.  Lloyd):  The  form  of  the  question  put 
was  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  would  not  justify 
combination;  but  you  are  setting  these  out  as  things 
which  in  themselves  do  justify  you  in  saying  that 
they  ought  to  be  taken  into  account.? — Exactly. 

2663.  (Col.  Williams)  : I take  it  you  are  putting 
these  as  the  main  principles  ? — Yes ; but,  as  stated, 
not  one  of  them  is  necessarily  conclusive.  These 
conditions  may  prevail,  but  there  may  be  other  con- 
ditions which  raise  a presumption  on  the  other  side. 

2654.  (Chairman) : I think  what  you  are  saying  is 
that  these  are  conditions  which,  in  the  past,  when 
considering  matters  of  this  kind,  the  Department 
have  taken  into  consideration  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

2655.  You  are  simply  enumerating  them? — Yes. 

2666.  You  do  not  state,  if  this  particuiar  state  of 
affairs  exists  in  any  particular  case,  what  would 
necessarily  follow.? — By  no  means. 

2667.  Then  we  pass  to  the  next  point ; that  a Town 
Council,  in  its  scheme  for  the  extension  of  the 
Borough  boundaries,  frequently  proposes  differential 
rating.  Of  course  that  question  of  differential  rating 
is  a rather  important  one;  but  I think  it  would  be 
more  convenient  to  discuss  it  when  we  come  to  the 
question  of  rating.  Sir  Lewis  Beard  has  already 
drawn  attention  to  it  ? — It  does  not  arise  in  con- 
nection with  rating  itself. 

2658.  You  have  got  it  there,  have  you  not? — Yes; 
but  that  is  rather  as  regards  different  kinds  of 
property,  not  as  regards  different  districts.  This  is 
essentially  a question  which  arises  in  cases  of  this 
kind. 

2659.  Vill  you  give  us  a concrete  instance  of  what 
has  happened  ?— Yes. 

2660.  (Sir  Leiuis  Beard) : Before  you  do  that,  may 
I ask  you  if  it  is  not  the  fact  that  in  the  Public 
Health  Act  power  is  given  to  an  Urban  District  Coun- 
cil, including  a Town  Council,  to  rate  differentially 
difi’erent  parts  of  its  area,  apart  altogether  from  any 
question  of  extension  of  boundary  ? — Yes,  but  I should 
not  like  to  say  that  that  is  quite  on  all  fours. 

2661.  The  idea  of  differential  rating  comes  into 
local  government,  apart  from  the  question  of  exten- 
sion .? — Certainly. 

2662.  And  I think  you  will  allow  that  it  is  a matter 
of  fact  that,  under  those  provisions  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  difference  of  rating  is  effected ?—-Ye.s. 

2663.  (Chairman):  It  is  not  the  Poor  Rate.? No; 

that  is  important.  There  is  never  a differojitial  rate 
as  regards  the  Poor  Rate.  It  is  either  as  regards 
the  Borough  Rate  or  the  General  District  Rate! 

2664.  (Sir  William  Bliddlebrooh)  : Is  it  not  a fact 
that^  an  area  brought  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
Municipal  xVuthority  does  not  receive  for  a period  of 
years,  sometirdes  longer  and  sometimes  shorter,  the 
full  value  of  the  services  of  that  Authority.?— That 
is  so. 

266-5.  And  therefore  that  is  a reason  for  differen- 
tiating their  rates  for  a period  of  years.? Yes,  but. 

broadly  speaking,  the  differential  rating  in  these  ex- 
tension cases  is  undertaken  not  so  much  from  tb.at 
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point  of  view,  but  as  a means  oT  gradually  adjusting 
the  differences  between  the  two  Authorities. 

2666.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Sometimes  it  is  used 
as  a sop,  is  it  not? — I have  dealt  carefully  with  that. 

I do  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that,  so  far  as 
the  Ministry  are  concerned,  the  mere  fact  ol 
differential  rating  is  not  considered  as  an  element  in 
deciding  whether  a case  is  or  is  not  made  out. 

2667.  I would  accept  that,  but  when  I said  it  is 
used  ■ as  a sop,  I meant  it  is  used  by  a whale  who 
wants  to  swallow  JonaF? — I agree. 

2668.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : Sometimes  a wavering  district 
that  may  otherwise  come  down  on  the  wrong  .side  of 
the  fence  has  a little  more  inducement  given  to  it? 
— Certainly  it  does  grease  the  wheels  of  agreement, 
but  it  is  never  accepted  by  the  Ministry  as  a 
sufficient  reason  in  itself. 

2609.  (Sir  Wcdter  Nicholas) : V7hat  I suggested 
was  that  the  Authority  which  is  proposing  to  take  in 
the  outside  Authority  would  produce  a differential 
rate  as  an  inducement  to  the  Authority  to  be  taken 
in  ? — Yes. 

2670.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh)  : I feel  much  the 

same  difficulty  as  Colonel  Seymour  Williams  about 
this  evidence.  We  have  been  given  reasons  why  a 
County  Borough  should  take  in  part  of  a County  area, 
but  the  only  reason  which  I have  seen  here  why  the 
Ministry  would  ever  refuse  such  an  application  is 
that  the  County  Borough  is  not  well  administered? — 
May  I state  the  position  thus : an  extension  is 

granted  only  if  certain  definite  reasons  can  be  given 
for  it,  only  if  certain  definite  conditions  prevail  to 
warrant  it,  but — 

2671.  You  have  given  in  paragraph  222  certain 
reasons.  If  there  is  a community  of  interest,  and  if 
the  Borough  is  well  administered,  apparently,  the 
Ministry  is  in  favour  of  the  extension.  Is  that  so? — 
No;  not  necessarily,  by  any  means.  It  is  simply  one 
of  the  considerations.  Obviously,  one  has  simply  to 
set  out  the  conditions  which  are  taken  into  account 
in  applications  of  this  kind,  because  it  is  only  when 
those  conditions  prevail  that  the  case  is  made  out. 

2672.  It  seems  to  me  you  have  given  us  conditions 
on  which  you  approve,  and  you  have  not  given  us 
conditions  on  which  you  refuse  an  application? — For 
the  reason  that  the  conditions  on  which  wo  do  not 
give  it  are  mainly  negative  conditions ; they  cover 
the  whole  territory  outside  the  positive  conditions. 

2673.  To  one  who  is  not  an  expert  in  these  matters, 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  are  very  good  reasons 
in  many  cases  why  a County  Council  should  object 
to  the  extension  of  a Borough  — things  re- 
lating- to  their  organisation  and  administration  and 
all  the  rest  of  it..  But  it  is  not  very  clear  to  the 
non-expei't  exactly  how  the  extension  of  a County 
Borough  affects  the  County  administration,  how  it 
interferes  with  its  education  scheme  and  the  various 
other  services  which  are  administered  by  the 
County.  I should  rather  like  to  have  something  to 
show  exactly  what  the  objections  are  which  the 
County  Council  can  legitimately  raise? — If  I may 
suggest  it,  probably  you  will  get  those  very  fully 
from  the  County  Councils  Association,  and  they 
would  much  prefer  that  this  territory  should  be  left 
free  for  them  to  deal  with,  rather  than  that  I should 
deal  with  it. 

2674.  Still,  you  have  given  the  reasons  why  you 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  an  application  for  ex 
tension.  I would  rather  like  to  know  what  the 
reasons  are  which  influence  the  Ministry  in  refusing 
an  application  ? — For  in.stance,  let  us  sai'  the  pro- 
posal is  that  a County  Borough  should  take  in  an 
Urban  District.  If  that  Urban  District  is  a well- 
administered  unit,  is  a real  unit  with  its  own  inde- 
pendent life,  and  there  is  no  special  connection  with 
the  County  Borough  at  all,  then  that  would  be  con- 
sidered a ground  for  deciding  that  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  ca.se  for  extending  the  County  Borough  so 
as  to  include  this  area. 

2676.  (Sir  WnUer  Nicholas):  Why  did  you  include 


Penarth  with  Cardiff,  which  was  an  absolutely  dis- 
tinct and  separate  entity? — If  I begin  on  Penarth, 

I shall  become  really  elo(]uent ! 

2676.  And  when  a plebiscite  of  the  ratepayers, 
and  a plebiscite  of  the  inhabitants,  had  voted  over- 
whelmingly against  it? — You  know  Penarth;  did 
you  ever  expect  anything  but  a negative  plebiscite 
from  Penarth? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Are  we  to  decide  about 

Penarth  in  this  Commission? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I wanted  to  know  what 
the  policy  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  is. 

(Mr.  Llo.yd)  : Has  not  Mr.  Gibbon  only  been  stat- 
ing the  things  which  are  taken  into  account? 

2677.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I think  he  went 

further;  because  he  said  if  there  was  a well- 
administered  Urban  District,  they  would  not  include 
that? — With  no  special  connection.  You  would  not 
say  there  was  no  special  connection  between 
Penarth  and  Cardiff. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : Parliament  thought  there 
was  not. 

2678.  (Chairman)  : You  said,  in  answer  to  General 
Macdonogh,  just  now,  that  if  the  Urban  District 
had  a separate  entity  of  its  own,  and  so  forth,  the 
Ministry  would  not  favour  an  extension  to  cover 
that  Urban  District;  and  then  the  question  of 
Penarth  was  raised,  and,  as  I gathered  from  what 
we  were  told,  Penarth  did  not  wi.sh  to  be  incorpora- 
ted with  Cardiff.  May  I ask  you  what  weight  the 
Ministry  would  give  to  the  wishes  of  the  Urban 
District  Council  which  is  to  be  incorporated? — They 
would  certainly  not  take  the  wishes  as  being  con- 
clusive ; but  they  would  give  the  greatest  considera- 
tion to  them  and  would  not  feel  warranted  in  going 
against  their  wishes  unless  they  thought  there  were 
convincing  reasons  on  the  other  side. 

2679.  They  would  inquire  into  the  wishes  of  the 
pieople  who  were  to  be  incorporated? — In  so  far  a.s 
they  can;  but,  as  you  will  appreciate,  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  is  to  ascertain  the  real  wishes. 

2680.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : I want  to  be  fair  to 
you.  In  reply  to  my  que.stion,  would  you  say  that 
your  second  ground  set  out  here,  overweighed,  in 
the  mind  of  the  Ministry,  the  other  ground? — Yes. 

2681.  (Chairman)  : May  1 pursue  that  other  point 
for  one  moment?  The  Ministry’s  first  duty  is  to 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  people  to 
bo  swallowed  up? — That  comes  out  at  the  Inquiry. 

2682.  Then  you  would  weigh  the  importance  ot  tho.so 
wishes? — Yes;  but,  if  I may  say  so,  the  wishes  ot 
the  inhabitants  is  not  the  pivot  on  which  the  whole 
thing  turns.  First  pf  all,  it  is  extremel.v  difficult 
indeed  to  ascertain  what  are  the  real  wishes. 

2683.  I agree;  I meant  to  say  so.  Supposing  you 
have  the  case  of  a Borough  wishing  to  incorporate  an 
area,  and  the  Urban  District  wishing  not  to  bo 
incorporated : let  us  assume  you  have  got  that 
definite  point  of  view:  then  how  would  you  proceed? 
— Then  we  would  consider  what  are  the  reasons  which 
are  brought  forward  for  the  incorjjoration  of  this  area 
in  the  Borough,  notwitbstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
local  inhabitants.  One  might  find,  for  instance,  that 
the  local  inhabitants  object  because  at  present  the 
outside  area  is  in  a very  much  better  financial 
position,  their  rateable  value  per  inhabitant  being 
higher,  and  for  various  other  reasons  they  are  .able 
to  carry  on  their  work  more  cheaply  th:fti  the 
Borough.  But  that  position  may  bo  a radically 
unfair  position.  If  it  he  the  case  th.at  the  outside 
area  benefite  rateably  from  something  which  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  Borough,  tlien  it  is  unfair  that 
the  outside  area  should  bo  in  that  preferential 
position. 

2634.  You  mean  that,  if  the  outside  area  had  been 
getting  something  for  nothing  from  the  Borough 
which  makes  their  rates  lower  th.an  they  othenvise 
ought  to  be,  you  would  think  that  their  objfction 
to  being  included  in  the  Borough  should  not  have  the 
same  weight  as  the  desire  of  the  Borough  t-o  incorpo- 
rate them? — For  the  re.ason  th.at  the  wishes  of  the 
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inhabitants  are  based  on  selfish  grounds.  Naturally 
they  would  be  opposed  to  inclusion  in  the  Borough; 
that  is  human  nature. 

2086.  Now  let  us  take  it  the  other  way.  What 
reasons  would  weigh  in  jmur  mind  to  support  the 
desire  of  the  Urban  District  not  to  be  included? — I 
will  mention  first  a minor  reason,  just  to  clear  it  out 
of  the  way;  it  has  occurred  in  some  cases.  Let  us 
say  that  the  outside  area  shows  that  it  is  well 
administered,  and  the  Borough — to  put  it  mildly — 
is  not  well  administered;  that  is  one  reason.  In 
practice,  of  course,  that  particular  phase  does  not 
arise  very  frequently.  Then  another  instance  would 
be  this.  Suppose,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  the 
case  that  the  Urban  District  is  in  any  way,  let  us 
say,  ancillary  to  the  town,  that  the  Urban  District 
is  a separate  unit,  with  its  own  life,  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  it  is  deriving  privileges  from  its 
proximity  to  the  town  and  not  paying  for  them; 
til  671  we  would  consider  that  a reason  against  the 
proposal. 

2686.  {Mr.  Moyd) : Does  it  not  really  come  to  this? 
Do  you  not  arrive  at  a time  when  you  say:  “ Now 
we  will  assume  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  are 
in  the  majority  against  it”.? — Precisely. 

2687.  {8ir  George  Macdonogh):  But  surely  there  is 
something  more.  I am  sorry  to  press  this  pioint, 
but  I cannot  find  out  from  any  of  these  papers  any- 
thing but  a sort  of  view  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry 
that  they  would  support  an  application  from  a County 
Borough  for  an  extension  unless  the  thing  was 
ah.solutely  unreasonable.  Eor  instance,  you  have  told 
us  a lot  about  the  wishes  of  the  Urban  District,  but 
you  liavo  not  told  us  anything  of  the  position  of  the 
County  Council.  Surely  it  is  quite  possible  that  an 
Urban  District  might  be  quite  willing  to  come  in, 
but  the  County  Council  might  be  most  unwilling 
for  it  to  be  absorbed ; it  takes  away  a large 
part  of  the  County  Council’s  rates  and  it 
upsets  the  County  Council’s  education  scheme, 
possibly,  or  various  other  schemes.  Now  what  value 
does  the  Ministry  assign  to  objections  of  that  sort 
made  by  the  County  Council  ?— They  go  into  any 
.statements  which  the  County  Council  make  that  their 
work  would  be  adversely  affected  if  the  extension  were 
granted;  and  if,  in  fact,  they  find  that  the  County 
Council  would  be  seriously  injured,  they  would 
not  give  it.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  County  Council 
might  probably  find  it  difficult  to  show  that  they 
would  be  .seriously  injured.  I am  leaving  aside  now 
the  creation  of  new  County  Boroughs,  which  is  an- 
other matter,  of  course. 

2688.  (Chairmau) : A^ou  say  not  creation,  but 
ordinary  extension.  Surely  th.at  does  not  affect  the 
County  Council  very  much.? — An  Urban  District,  for 
instance,  is  added  to  a Borough.  They  lose,  subject 
to  cumjiensation. 

2689.  You  mean  if  the  Urban  District  is  below  a 
certain  piopulation? — That  is  as  regards  such  matters 
as  education. 

2690.  But  that  is  a minor  consideration  to  the 
County  Borough  creation? — AVliat  is  important  to 
remember,  is  that  this  difficulty  occurs  011I3'  as  regards 
certain  services.  I want  to  make  it  perfectlj'  clear 
that  I am  not  tr3’ing  to  minimise  the  objections  from 
the  Countj'  Council  side.  I appreciate  them  fully, 
but  I want  simply'  to  state  the  position.  A good  many 
of  the  services  ma.y  be  taken  over  entireh’.  Assume 
.an  Urlfun  District,  for  instance,  where  the  County' 
Council  is  the  Education  Authority.  The  whole 
school  and  all  the  te.aching  staff  and  all  the  rest  of  it 
will  be  simply  taken  over.  From  that  point  of  view 
there  may  not  bo  very  much  interference  with  the 
County  Council  administration,  but  they  will  bo 
affected  in  certain  ways  where  this  particular  school 
or  schools  in  an  Urban  District  is  part  of  a larger 
unit  for  certain  purposes.  Tt  may  be  part  of  the 
school  attendance  officer’s  district;  it  may  bo  part 
of  the  school  doctor’s  district:  and,  of  course,  there 
is  the  general  administration  of  the  County. 

2691.  You  mean  administratively  it  may  be  incon- 
venient?— Yes. 


2692.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : Prom  the  point  of  view  of  high- 
ways it  may  be  verj'  inconvenient? — Yes. 

2693.  {Sir  William  Middlehrooli) : But  there  are 
powers  of  financial  adjustment  to  compensate  the 
County  Council  for  an.y  loss? — There  are  certain 
powers.  The  County  Councils  propose  to  give 
evidence  as  to  that.  They  contend  that  the  terms 
are  not  sufficient. 

2694-5.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : We  shall  have  to 
consider  the  effect  of  the  cases  with  regard  to  com- 
pensation ? — Yes. 

2696.  {Sir  William  Middlebroolc) : But  the  fact 

remains  that  there  are  provisions.? — Yes;  there  was 
an  Adjustments  Act,  as  you  know,  passed  in  1913. 

2697.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : Following  General 
Maodonogh’s  point,  from  the  County  Council  point 
of  view — particularly  as  Mr.  Turton  is  not  here  at  the 
moment — take  the  extension  of  Swansea,  recentlju 
There  is  a very  large  rural  portion  of  the  populace 
of  the  County  of  Glamorgan  added  to  the  County 
Borough  of  Swansea.  Can  3'ou  tell  us  what  the 
population  was? — Are  j'ou  thinking  of  the  1918  ex- 
tension? 

2698.  I am  thinking  of  the  last  one,  I think  it  is 
30,000.  Just  to  emphasise  General  Macdonogh’s 
point,  I will  give  an  illustration.  I think  a popula- 
tion of  30,000  was  taken  from  the  Administrative 
County  of  Glamorgan.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  what 
was  the  population  taken  over  from  the  Administra- 
tive County  of  Glamorgan  in  the  Cardiff  extension? 
— Perhaps  you  would  take  one  a little  further 
back,  because  those  had  not  matured  when  this 
statement  was  made,  otherwise  I would  have  in- 
cluded them. 

2699.  A large  part  was  taken  over  from  the  Ad- 
ministrative County  by  Cardiff? — I have  Cardiff 
1922. 

2700.  {Chairman)  : About  20,000.  It  is  in  Table  B 
in  Appendix  XXIII.  In  1922,  before  the  extension 
it  was  200,000  odd,  and  the  population  of  the  added 
area  was  19,000  odd? — Yes;  and  for  Swansea  the 
population  was  120,000,  and  30,000  was  added. 

2701.  {Sir  Wedter  Nicholas) : Swansea,  1918, 

30,000  added;  Cardiff,  in  1921,  20,000.  So  there 
was  a population  of  50,000  taken  away  from  the 
Administrative  County  ? — Quite. 

2702.  Following  General  Macdonogli’s  point,  schools 
and  teachers  in  those  two  areas  went  over  to  the  ex- 
tended County  Borough;  do  jmu  not  think  that  thai 
affects  the  education  and  administrative  staff  of  the 
County  Council? — I do;  and  in  that  connection  I hav“ 
suggested,  as  a matter  for  consideration,  whether 
there  should  not  be  some  arrangement  by  which  you 
should  not  have  extensions  any  3'ear — this  .year,  that 
j'ear,  and  the  next — but  that,  in  so  far  as  j'ou  do 
get  extensions,  tliejf  should  come  at  fixed  iieriods,  so 
that  the  County  administration  could  be  adjusted 
accordingly. 

2703.  The  County  Authority  has  got  its  establish- 
ment; it  has  got  its  Director  of  Education,  its  In- 
spectors, and  so  on  right  down? — Certainly. 

2704.  And  suddenly  they  lost  60,000  of  their 
population  ? — ^Yes. 

2705.  And  lost  certain  of  the  work  of  the 
administrative  staff? — Exactly. 

2706.  They  still  have  to  retain  the  services  of  a 
Director  ? — Yes. 

2707.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh) : The  overhead 

charges  will  remain  the  same,  practically? — The^’ 
have  certain  compen.sation.  You  have  to  remember 
that. 

2708.  Do  they  get  compensated  for  having  to  keep 
up  an  unnecessarily  large,  or  what  may  be  said  to  be 
an  unnecessarily  large,  overhead  establishment? — You 
will  find  that  there  is  provision  for  that.  I do  not 
want  to  go  into  compensation  myself,  because  the 
Ministry  have  no  direct  responsibility  in  relation  to 
it.  But  I do  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
Ministry  appreciate  that  there  is  a question  there 
which  ought  always  in  these  cases  to  be  taken  into 
account:  that  is,  the  effect  on  the  Administrative 
County  of  matters  of  that  kind. 
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2709.  (Chairman) : When  you  say  compensation, 
you  are  referring  to  pecuniary'  compensation? — ^Yes. 

2710.  There  are  two  points  in  regard  to  that.  In 
the  first  place,  it  may  be  extravagant;  you  may  be 
p.aying  more  for  your  overhead  charges  owing  to  this 
compensation  than  otherwise  would  Inwe  been  neces- 
sary. Supposing  you  have  got,  as  Sir  Walter  said, 
a Director  of  Education,  and  so  forth,  and  suddenly 
a large  portion  of  the  schools  is  taken  away'  and 
pecuniary  compensation  is  granted  for  that  purpose, 
you  are  keeping  tken  a larger  staff  tkan  is  necessary . 

— That  may  result. 

2711.  That  is  undesirable,  is  it  not?  Certainly, 
but  there  may  be  compensating  advantages. 

2712.  Would  that  be  taken  into  consideration? — 

Most  certainly.  „ i ■ i o 

2713.  The  results  of  compensation  of  that  luna.'' — 
Not  so  much  the  results  of  compensation  as  the 
gonernl  effect  on  administration  and  finance. 

” 2714.  These  matters  are  taken  into  account?— 
Certainly.  The  efiect  on  the  County  administration 
has  naturally  to  be  taken  into  account,  including  its 
effect  on  officers  like  Directors  of  Education,  before  a 
decision  is  given. 

2715.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh)  : The  point  I should 
like  to  make  is  this.  Taking  Sir  V.''alter’s  example 
of  Swansea,  I find  in  Table  B of  Appendix  XNXIII, 
that  in  1918  the  rateable  value  of  the  added  area  of 
Swansea  was  £129,000.  That  means  that  the  rateable 
value  of  the  County  of  Glamorgan  was  reduced  by 
£129,000? — Qua  that;  of  course  there  may  be  othei- 
matters. 

2716.  The  expenses  of  the  overhead  establishments 
of  the  County  of  Glamorgan  will  remain  exactly  the 
same;  that  is  to  say,  you  will  be  paying  your  Chief 
Constable  exactly  the  same  salary,  you  will  be  paying 
your  Director  of  Education  exactly'  the  same  salary, 
and  all  these  overhead  charges  w'ill  have  to  be  borne 
by  an  area  of  lower  rateable  value,  and  consequently, 
it  means  that  the  extension  of  the  Borough  will 
increase  the  rates  of  the  County?— Not  necessarily, 
as  I think  you  will  find,  when  you  come  to  take  the 
detailed  evidence  about  compensation.  May  I say 
also  that  I think  you  will  hear  evidence  on  the  other 
side — I am  not  going  to  say'  it  is  right  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Counties  make  a good  thing  out  of 
compen-sation. 

2717.  I do  not  want  it  to  be  assumed  for  an  instant 
that  1 am  taking  the  side  either  of  the  County 
Council  or  the  other,  but  what  I want  to  do  is  to  get 
at  the  facts,  and  what  I want  to  find  out  is  what 
exactly  are  the  facts  which  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  the  Ministry  in  considering  these  applications. 
Wo  have  had  a good  many  examples  of  what  they 
consider  in  favour  of  the  extenstion,  but  I have  not 
found  aaiywliere  a list  of  the  points  which  are  taken 
against? — I do  wish  to  make  that  perfectly  clear. 
It  is  not  a question  of  putting  down  what  the  Minister 
considers  not  to  justify  an  extension,  for  this 
reason — that  the  Minister  considers  that  an  extension 
W'ill  not  be  warranted  unless  these  .special  conditions 
are  proved.  That  is  the  reason  why  I have  not  put 
dow'n — ^what  might  be  a lengthy'  document — a state- 
ment of  the  varioiw  conditions  w'hich  w'ould  not 
warrant  an  extension.  An  extension  is  warranted 
only  when  certain  very'  definite  conditions  prevail. 
Unless  those  conditions  prevail,  there  cannot  bo  an 
extension. 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh) : I would  ask  that  Mr. 

Gibbon  should  go  to  the  trouble  of  putting  down  what 
the  reasons  are  why'  an  application  should  not  be 
axiproved.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  really  is  the  most 
important  point  we  have  come  to  in  our  discussion 
up  to  the  present. 

2718.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : Surely  the  proposal  to  upset 
the  statua  quo  always  comes  from  the  Borough  ?— Cer- 
tainly. 

2719.  The  Borough  comes  and  says  : “ We  want  to 
annex  certain  areas  which  now  foirni  part  of  the 
County.”  The  onus  is  upon  the  Borough? — Quite. 

2720.  The  Borough  starts,  the  Borough  sends  in  a 
memorial,  the  Boi'ough  sets  out  its  reasons,  and  the 
Borough  takes  upon  itself  to  state  its  reasons  for 


asking  that  there  may  be  annexation;  and  the 
County,  of  course,  does  not  say:  “That  is  not  so, 
and  that  is  not  so,”  and  so  on,  and  set  out  its 
reasons  for  non-annexation ; but  it  comes  and 
opposes  generally  and  raises  all  its  points? — Exactly. 

2721.  You  have  here,  have  you  not,  started  upon 
the  same  basis? — Certainly. 

2722.  That  is  to  say,  first  of  all  the  presumption  is 
that  the  status  quo  will  remain? — Exactly. 

2723.  But  when  the  Borough  comes  and  says:  “ We 
are  going  to  allege  certain  reasons  for  alterations,” 
you  have  then  told  us  here  what  are  the  reasons  which 
actuate  the  Mini, stry  in  giving  their  decision?— Quite. 

2724.  They  are  reasons  which  are  supported  by  the 
B'orough  which  makes  the  application,  and  the  County 
may'  deny  them  all.  They  may  say  that  none  of  those 
conditions  exists;  but  you  have  not,  of  course,  'set 
out  a statement  saying:  “ We  have  also  taken  into 
account  the  fact  that  none  of  those  conditions  may 
exist;  that  only  one  of  them  may  exist;  tliat  only 
tw'o  of  them  may  exist,”  aim  so  on.  If  you  w’ere 
now  to  set  to  work  to  set  out  all  the  condition.s  on 
which  you  may  or  do  refuse  to  make  annexation, 
then  you  wouid  have  to  start  upon  an  inquiry  of 
that  sort,  would  you  not? — The  list  of  conditions 
against  extension  would  be  largely  a statement  that 
the  various  conditions  which  might  warrant  ex- 
ten.sion  do  not  exist. 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh) : I think  that  is  very  intei- 
esting— but  that  there  should  be  reasons.  I should 
have'^thought  there  would  have  been  a great  many 

other  reasons.  . 

2725.  (Chairman)  : Following  on  the  point  General 
Macdonogh  made,  asking  if  you  could  give  us  a state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  reasons  which  have  been 
adduced  against  extension,  I .should  like  jinst  to  put 
it  in  this  way:  that  the  first  thing  that  you  ask  is 
whether  these  reasons  exist? — Quite. 

(Chairman)-.  I do  not  know  whether  this  would 
meet  General  Macdonogh’s  views.  Supposing  tliesc 
reasons  exist  for  extension— and  they_  must  exist 
liefore  the  Ministry  consider  tlie  question  of  exten- 
sion—are  there  other  reasons  outsnle  which  tlic 
County  Council  may  adduce  against  extension? 
Supposing  the  Council  says:  “Wo  quite  agree  that 
these  reasons  exist,  but,  in  view  of  certain  facts,  wo 
do  not  think  that  you  ought  to  agree  to  tlie 

extension”?  ^ 

2726  (Sir  George  Macdonogh)  : For  mstance,  take 
Swansea  again.  Would  it  be  considered  by  the 
Ministrv  that  it  was  rea.soiiable  for  Swansea  to  ask 
for  a further  extension  of  their  houndaries_ 
when  they  had  already  had  an  extension  in  1J18, 
The  extension  in  1918  presumably  upset  the  County 
administration  considerably.  Is  it 
it  should  be  upset  again  in  three  years  time.  Ihei 
have  been  cases  where  we  have  refused  to  coiisidei 
applications  within  a short  time  of 
extension;  hut,  of  course,  applications  of  that  kind 

are  not  frequent.  ■ j.i  i 

‘■>727  (Mr.  Lloyd):  One  of  the  first  things  that 
you  ask— and  the  information  has  been  given  in  tim 
itopresentation- is,  lio-w  many  extensions  they  liavi- 
asked  for,  and  when,  and  what  was  granted,  and  so 
on?— Exactly.  May  I .suggest  that  all  the  points 
that  General  Macdonogh  has  raised  are  really  covered 
by  paragraph  222  (2).  Of  course,  one  does  not  .set 
out  everything  in  detail.  It  is  so  far  as  the  adminis- 
tration is  concerned  that  I am  dealing  witli  the 

suhiect  now.  , + t 

2728.  (Chairman) : As  an  illustration  of  what  i 

sugge.sted:  supposing  a County  Council  were  to  say : 
“ We  quite  admit  that  all  these  reasons  exist,  hut  yon 
would  do  so  much  harm  to  the  County  adininistration 
that  we  think  this  extension  should  not  be  allowed, 
although  there  is  otherwise  a good  case  for  it  .— 
That  very  case  arose;  it  happened  not  on  an  exten- 
sion, but  on  applications  for  ^ 

Countv  Boroughs  at  Cainlindge  and  Luton.  There  the 
Ministry  did  make  Orders  proposing  to  form  Cam- 
brido-e  and  Luton  into  County  Loroughs.  The 
matter  wa.s  very  fully  discussed  in  Parliament,  and 
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Parliament  docicled  that  the  injury  to  the  County' 
administration  in  those  two  oases  would  be  such  that 
it  was  not  warraiited  in  making  these  places  County 
Boroughs. 

[Mr.  Lloyd)  : It  has  also  been  done  by  Parliament 
in  a comparatively  small  case  but  a very  clear  one. 
Tiiat  was  in  the  case  of  Thornton,  adjoining  Blaok- 
]iool.  That  was  a case  in  whicli  the  County  Borough 
Council  of  Blackpo-ol  had  agreed  with  the  Urban 
District  of  Thornton  to  take  them  in,  and  I think 
they  pi'omoted  a Bill  to  carry  it  out,  and  the  only 
opponent  was  the  County  Council.  The  County 
Council  came  to  Parliament  and  said  : “ This  may  be 
all  verj'  well;  we  have  notiiing  to  say  about  that;  but 
it  absolutely  interferes  very  drastically  with  our 
arrangements  from  the  educational  point  of  vieiv  and 
the. highway  point  of  view,  and  we  object  in  toto 
and  Parliament  threw  out  the  extension  which  was 
agreed  to  by  the  district  proposing  to  take  in  and 
the  district  proposing  to  come  in,  and  the  only 
opponent  was  the  County  Council. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : That  was  Parliament;  we 
are  dealing  with  the  Ministry  of  Health.  It  is 
Parliament  which  has  protected  us  poor  mortals  in 
the  past,  not  the  Ministry. 

(Mr.  Lloyd)  : That  is  why  I commenced  by  saying 
that  Parliament  had  done  something  in  a very  small 
but  very  clear  case. 

2729.  (Oh airman)  : As  Mr.  Lloyd  says,  that  was  a 
Bill ; it  would  not  come  under  your  consideration  ? — 
That  is  so. 

2730.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : Can  you  tell  us  what 
the  Local  Government  Board’s  report  was  upon  that 
Bill.?  Did  they  support  itp — The  Local  Government 
Board  in  their  report  to  Parliament  did  not  deal 
with  the  merits  of  the  particular  proposals.  I .should 
like  just  to  mention  this  on  a particular  point  which 
General  Macdonogh  raised.  In  a St,  Helen’s  case, 
one  of  several,  where  the  Local  Government  Board 
definitely  refused  to  open  the  boundary  question 
because  a change  had  been  made  not  long  before, 
the  Town  Council  subsequently  promoted  a Bill  and 
got  the  extension  from  Parliament. 

2731.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh):  This  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that,  it  seems  to  me,  would  very  often  occur. 
When  there  is  an  application  for  an  extension,  the 
application  probably  applies  to  the  most  highly  rated 
part  of  the  County  area.  It  will  almost  always 
happen  that  the  rateable  value  of  an  area  close  to  a 
large  urban  centre  is  much  higher  than  the  rateable 
value  of  some  purely  rural  area,  and  the  result  would 
be  that  if  you  take  away  this  highly  rated  area 
from  the  County  you  are  altering  the  balance  of  the 
rates  very  considerably? — May  I suggest  that  that 
may  be  a radically  wrong  conception.  It  is  not 
right,  I think,  simply  to  take  rateable  value  in  itself. 

2732.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : The  General,  in  putting  that 
to  you,  assumes  that  what  was  a rural  area  has 
become  very  much  urban  ?— In  these  cases  the  part 
which  it  is  proposed  to  add  is  generally  only  a very 
small  pi-oportion  to  the  total  County. 

2733.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh)  : But  it  will  become 
much  larger  in  the  course  of  time  ? — That  may  be  so. 
but  I should  not  like  to  saj’'  that  that  is  in  any  way 
conclusive. 

2/34.  (Chairman) : I think  General  Macdonogh’.s 
point  was  that,  if  an  Urb/in  District  is  adjacent  to 
a large  Borougli  and  that  Urban  District  now  forms 
()art  of  a County,  the  presumption  is  that  that  small 
aiea  at  aiu  I'ate  contains  proportionately  a more  con- 
siderable part  of  the  rateable  area  of  the  County  than 
the  rural  areas  beyond  it? — Quite. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Will  you  allow'  me  to  ask  what 
is  the  meaning  of  rateable  value  being  higher?  Do 
you  mean  higher  per  head  or  higher  per  acre,  or 
what?  The  rateable  value  being  higher  may  mean 
simply  that  it  is  £x.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
rateable  value  being  higher? 

2735.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh)  : I should  have  said 
per  unit  of  area?  That  really  has  not  much  meaning 
for  local  government. 


2736.  (Chairman) : Let  us  put  it  in  this  way.  You 
take  a County  area  and  you  take  an  Urban  District 
which  is  to  be  absorbed,  and  you  subtract  the  rates 
paid  to  the  County  from  the  County  income.  That 
ifi  what  I meant — the  portion  of  income  which  the 
County  derives  from  the  district? — That  is  just  the 
point  I was  going  to  make. 

2737.  That  is  what  I mean  by  the  value  of  the 
rates  to  the  County  ? — Tlie  area  may  be  profitable 
or  may  not  be  profitable  to  the  County. 

2738.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Is  not  this  for  the 
moment  General  Macdonogh’s  point?  Assume  that 
the  rateable  value  of  the  Administrative  County  is 
£500,000;  assume  that  it  has  lost  £100,000  of  its 
rateable  value  by  the  exclusion  of  some  part? — You 
are  taking  a very  extreme  case. 

2/39.  I am  illustrating  the  point;  probably  it  would 
be  a smaller  rateable  value;  supposing  it  has  lost 
£20,000  rateable  value.  In  the  services  which  the 
Administrative  County  performs  there  must  be  some 
loss  to  the  ratepayei-s  -who  live  in  the  £480,000 
area  as  compai’ed  w'ith  the  rates  that  they  paid  when 
they  were  one  area? — Not  necessarily.  It  is  difficult 
to  deal  W'ith  this  without  seeming  to  take  sides,  but 
I want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  I appreciate  the 
point.  In  the  first  place  what  you  may  call  the 
common  administrative  charges  which  are  borne  still 
by  the  County  are  small  as  a rule  as  compared  with 
the  charges  which  are  taken  over  as  a matter  of 
course  by  the  new  Authority.  That  is  the  fii’st  point. 
Secondly,  you  have  to  take  into  account  that  for  the 
most  part  Counties  grow,  and,  although  there  might 
be  a loss  just  for  a time,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
loss  is  going  to  last  for  any  long  period.  Thirdly,  I 
think  you  will  in  fact  find,  when  you  come  to  deal 
with  the  matter  (as  I say,  it  is  not  W'itiiin  our  pro- 
v'ince,  so  I do  not  deal  w'ith  it  excej)t  to  mention  it) . 
that  the  Counties  receive  compensation  w'liere  tliey 
suffer  loss. 

2740.  (Chairman) : May  I put  to  you  this  point 
One  know's  that  the  education  charges,  and  so  forth, 
w'ill  be  removed  becmise  they  w'ill  be  transferred  in 
a body  w'ith  the  district  which  is  removed,  except 
the  overhead  charges,  ^which  w'o  have  dealt  with, 
-But  take  the  roads.  You  are  going  to  take  away 
from  the  County  a large  proportion  of  its  income, 
but  as  that  is  all  crowded  in  the  urban  area  there 
are,  comparatively  speaking,  very  few  roads  in  it? 
— That  may  be  so. 

2(41.  But  in  the  w'ide  area  outside,  w'hich  is  sparsel.v 
populated,  there  are  large  luimhers  of  roads.  Yon 
are  taking  away  proportionately  more  of  the  income 
available  for  roads  than  you  are  taking  away 
liabilities? — You  ma,y  lose  on  the  .sw'ings  but  gain  on 
the  loundabouts.  You  may  lose  on  roads  but  you 
may  gain  on  education  ; and,  as  I say,  I think  you 
will,  in  fact,  find,  when  you  get  the  detailed  in  form.a- 
tion,  that  these  matters  are  taken  into  account  ivhen 
the  compensation  is  considered. 

2742. ^  Now  I am  coming  to  the  point  which  I wanted 

question  of  the  sw'ings  and  the  round- 
•abouts.  May  I ask  you  if  this  is  one  of  the  main 
points  of  consideration— this  question  of  gaining  on 
the  swings  and  losing  on  the  roundabouts— W'hioh 
the  Ministry  would  take  into  consideration  in  grant- 
ing  or  refusing  an  application  ?— The  Ministry  take 
into  account  the  genera]  effect  on  the  administration 
of  the  County. 

2743.  (Col.  Williams):  Do  T understand  the 

Mmi.stry  would  now  act  on  the  principle  laid  down 
by  Parliament  in  the  Cambridge  and  Luton  cases? — 
Certainly. 

2744.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : I should  like  to  follow'.  If 
I may  for  a moment,  the  point  W'hich  w'as  suggested 
to  you  about  the  population  of  a district  near  the 
town  and  the  rateable  value.  I am  assuming  that 
the  district  near  the  tow'u  would  have  a denser  popu- 
lation than  the  rest  of  the  County,  and  I think  that 
was  put  to  you.  Would  not  that  involve,  generally 
speaking,  that  it  would  have  a low'er  rateable  value 
per  head  than  the  rest  of  the  County? — As  you  know, 
cases  differ  enormously,  but  I think  that  is  the  general 
rule. 
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2745.  As  a general  rule  if  you  take  the  urban  and 
rural  portions  of  the  country  you  will  find  that  the 
rateable  value  per  head  is  lower  in  the  Urban  Districts 
than  in  the  Rural  Districts  P — Naturally. 

2746.  For  the  simple  reason,  of  course,  that  Rural 
Districts  are  sparsely  populated,  and  the  rateable 
value  depends  on  the  value  of  real  property? — Yes. 

2747.  I do  not  want  to  follow  that  point  any  further, 
but  just  simply  to  remove  what  I think  was  a mis- 
apprehension. Now  I want  to  look  at  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  services ; because  after  all,  services 
are  the  first  thing.  Rates  are  merely  to  pay  for 
.services.  When  you  get  a dense  population  you 
have  more  need  for  services  P — Exactly. 

2748.  What  is  happening  in  the  country  to  a con- 
siderable extent  is  a conversion  of  rural  areas  into 
urban  areas? — Up  to  a iioint. 

2749.  That  is  the  tendency  P — Quite. 

2750.  The  tendency  is  for  the  population  to 
become  more  congested? — Quite. 

2751.  And  that  means  more  services? — Yes. 

2752.  And  especially  it  means  more  of  what  we 
call  the  sanitary  services  and  those  services  do  cost 
a good  deal  of  money,  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
denser  the  population  the  higher  is  the  cost  of  sani- 
tary services? — Quite. 

2763.  Those  sanitary  services  are  not  generally 
the  services  which  County  Councils  have  to  dis- 
charge?— As  a rule,  not. 

2754.  They  are  discharged  by  the  Urban  or  Rural 
District  Councils? — ^Yes,  but,  of  course,  education 
is  important. 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh) : I was  referring  merely 
to  the  County  services,  and  not  to  those  which  are 
borne  by  the  Urban  Districts  or  the  Rural  Districts. 

2755.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I quite  follow  that.  I 
just  want  to  deal  with  the  question  more  on  general 
lines.  -So  that  you  find,  generally  speaking,  if  it 
is  a dense  area  it  is  possible  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  there  would  be  a loss  to  the  town  to  t.ake  it 
over,  from  a pecuniary  point  of  view? — Certainly. 

2766.  To  -a  certain  extent  it  would  be  a gain  to 
the  other  Authority? — Quite. 

2767.  Looking  at  it  purely  from  a financial  point 
of  view? — ^Purely. 

2758.  I want  rather  to  get  rid  of  the  notion  that 
this  is  a hunt  for  rateable  value.  I am  sure  as  a 
Commission  we  do  not  want  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
hunt  for  rateable  value;  but  that  is  one  of  the  red 
herrings  drawn  across  the  trail? — As  a matter  of 
fact,  it  may  not  be  so.  Broadly,  the  case  is  this. 
Of  course  it  differs  - according  to  the  conditions  of 
the  district,  but  you  get  a certain  type  of  house 
which  is  rateably  unprofitable.  That  is,  it  costs 
the  Local  Authority  more  in  expenditure  in  respect 
of  that  house  and  its  inhabitants  than  the  Authority 
receives  from  that  house,  in  rates;  and  you  find  as  a 
matter  of  fact  in  some  of  these  extensions  that  a large 
proportion  of  the  district  is  covered  by  houses  which 
are  rateably  unprofitable. 

2759.  Just  take  rating  for  a moment.  Rating  is, 
according  to  you,  an  assumed  standard  of  ability ; 
that  is  to  say,  you  and  I and  the  rest  of  us  pay  not 
what  the  services  cost,  but  our  share  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  services  according  to  a certain  scale  of 
charge? — Quite. 

2760.  If  you  have  a house  that  is  worth  £40  a 
year,  and  your  neighbour  has  a house  that  is  worth 
£80,  he  pays  twice  as  much,  although  possibly  he 
only  gets  the  same  services? — Certainly. 

2761.  So  that  it  is  quite  obvious  that  some  people 
pay  more  than  others.  There  must  be  some  who 
pay  more  than  the  services  are  worth  and  a good 
many  who  pay  less  than  the  services  are  worth? — 
Exactly. 

2762.  Then  the  transfer  of  a number  of  people 
who  are  pajdng  less  than  the  services  are  worth, 
from  one  Authority  to  another,  involves  a loss  to 
the  Authority  that  takes  them  over? — Yes. 

2763.  If  you  get  a compact  population  it  is 
probably  a loss  to  the  Authority  that  has  to  admin- 
ister it? — You  must,  of  course,  consider  what  other 
rateable  value  there  is. 


2764.  But  assuming  it  is  only  that  part  of  the 
area,  it  is  a loss  to  the  Authority? — Yes. 

2765.  (Col.  Williams)  : Every  industrial  cottage  is 
a charge  upon  the  Local  Authority? — Yes. 

2766.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  see  how  it  comes 
about.  With  a dense  population  you  want  sewage 
services  and  educational  services,  and  cleansing 
services,  and  so  on,  which  are  not  necessary  for  a 
scattered  population  ? — Exactly. 

2767.  Now  I am  drawing  a bow  at  a venture.  Have 
you  ever  in  the  Ministry  gone  into  the  question  as  to 
the  effect  on  the  finance  of  the  Local  Authorities 
which  have  extended  their  boundaries? — No.  I do 
not  think  there  is  any  definite  information  about 
that. 

2768.  (Sir  W'alter  Nicholas) : I am  going  to  ask  a 
question  which  perhaps  I ought  not  to  ask.  Did  the 
Anglo-Persian  Works  get  inside  Swansea  or  arc  they 
outside? — They  are  still  outside. 

2769.  I think  Parliament  took  them  out,  did  they 
not? — The  Ministry’s  Orders  of  1921  proposed  to 
divide  them  between  Swansea  and  Neath,  but  the 
proposal  was  rejected  bj'  Parliament. 

2770.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : What  is  the  population 
of  Glamorgan? — The  population  of  Glamorgan  in  1921 
was  828,000. 

2771.  More  than  three-quarters  of  a million? — Yes. 

2772.  What  rateable  value? — The  rateable  value 
w-as  £3,700,000. 

2773.  (Chairman):  Now  with  regard  to  this  question 
of  differential  rating.  I do  not  know  whether  you 
wish  to  discuss  it  on  this  sub-paragraph  (5),  because 
Mr.  Gibbon  tells  us;  “The  Minister  docs  not  hold 
himself  responsible  for  the  pi'ecise  differential  rating 
which  is  adopted  in  any  pai'ticular  case.  He  confinofl 
himself  to  being  satisfied  that  the  pi'oposals  a.ijpear 
generally  reasonable  and  arc  not  contrary  to  law  and 
good  government.”  We  arc  discussing  the  attitude 
of  the  Ministry'  of  Health,  -and  perhaps  wo  might  have 
a discussion  on  the  view  which  the  Minister  takes, 
and  Mr.  Gibbon  will  perhaps  tell  us  what  stejis  the 
Minister  takes  to  ascertain  that  the  proposals  arn 
reasonable,  and  so  forth? — Wo  go  into  the  qu(;stion 
why  they  have  fixed  the  differential  rating  -as  they 
have,  and  while,  as  I explained,  we  do  not  hohl  our- 
selves at  all  responsible,  we  do  satisfy  ourselves  that 
it  is  not  unreasonable  and  that  the  propo.sal  docs  not 
contain  anything  which  is  contrary  to  the  genci'al 
law.  For  instance,  there  is  one  case  I know  of  where 
it  was  proposed  that  a certain  kind  of  piopoity 
should  be  differentially  rated,  which  would  be  run- 
ning quite  counter  to  the  |irinciples  of  the  general 
law.  We  would  not  ha,ve  that.  If  ,vou  want  them,  1 
have  some  instances  of  differential  rating  which  I can 

put  in.  , , , , 

2774.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : They  are  very  elaborately  gone 
into  as  a question  of  figures  at  the  Local  Inquiry?— 

Most  elaborately.  . 

2776.  Generally  in  a case  of  any  eizc  a protessional 
accountant  is  called  as  a witness,  who  produces  most 
voluminous  tables  showing  how  each  item  affects  each 
individual  Authority  concerned,  soniotime«  covering 
a great  deal  of  labour.  So  that  there  is  a vast  amount 
of  information  given  as  to  the  pre.sent^  position  and 
what  is  conceived  to  bo  the  future  position,  by  both 

sides? — Quite.  , , i 

2776.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  And  what  would  bo  the 

position  if  the  extension  did  not  take  place?— What 
i.5  generally  done,  broadly  speaking,  is  this.  Account 
is  Laken  of  what  fresh  expenditure  each  idace  will 
have  to  incur  within  a certain  period  of  years,  say 
five  in  order  to  bring  its  di.strict  up  to  a proper 
standard.  Then  it  is  said:  if  that  expenditure  is 
incurred  vour  rates  in  the  Borough  by  that  time  will 
he  X plus  V,  vour  rates  in  the  area  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  add. 'allowing  for  the  necessary  ex))enditure. 
will  be  x;  therefore  the  difference  between  the  two 

2777  (Chairman) : Between  the  Borough  and 

what=— And  the  added  area.  Then  a scale  is  adopted 
for  smoothing  down  that  difference  so  that  at  the  end 
of  a number  of  years  the  difference  has  disappeared. 
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2778.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : Of  course  your  proposal  comes 
forward  to  Parliament  not  as  a Provisional  Order 
application,  but  as  a Bill  to  confirm  an  Order  inado, 
and  tile  same  process  goes  on  before  the  Conmiittee 
of  Parliament,  does  it  not? — Yes. 

2779.  Although  conceivably  not  quite  the  same 
detailed  interest  is  taken  in  all  the  voluminous 
details  P — If  I may  suggest  it,  it  is  not  examined  in 
any  detail.  As  Mr.  Lloyd  knows  well,  our  Inspector 
does  often,  in  fact  give  material  aid  in  respect  of 
rlifl'erential  rating.  But  the  Ministry  do  not  hold 
tliomselves  responsible  for  detail.  May  I say  that 
oven  before  1888  there  was  differential  rating  in  these 
cases? 

2780.  (Chairman) : To  get  my  mind  clear  as  to  this 
question  of  differential  rating,  let  me  ask  you  this. 
The  difference  would  be  when  the  County  Boi'ough  is 
liigher  rated  tlian  the  unit  proposed  to  be  incor- 
porated?— Yes. 

2781.  You  would  maintain  the  same  rate  as  exists 
at  present  in  the  unit  to  bo  incorporated,  although 
the  County  Borougli  was  rated  higher? — What  is 
done  is  that  the  difference  is  scaled  down  over  a 
|)oriod  of  years. 

2782.  Then  it  is  scaled  down  gi-adually  so  that  if 
the  County  Borough  rate  falls,  the  gradual  rise  of  the 
other  is  not  so  steep  as  it  would  be  if  the  County 
Borough  should  rise?  — What  is  generally  done  is 
that  it  is  iirovided  that  during  a number  of  years 
the  rates  in  the  added  area  shall  be  less  by,  let  us  say, 
2s.  than  the  rates  in  the  County  Borough. 

2783.  That  is  what  I want  to  get.  Is  it  by  2s.,  or  by 
ii  proportion?— They  differ,  but  the  • one  mo.st 
favoured  is  by  a definite  difference  of  that  kind.  For 
instance.,  take  the  Barnsley  Order. 

2784.  If  the  rates  suddenly  rise  does  not  that  affect 
it?,— Let  us  assume  that  the  rates  rise.  Then  the 
rates  rise  the  same  in  each  district,  but  the  difference 
i.s  still  maintained. 

2785.  The  difference  is  not  a proportionate 
diff  eren  ce  ? — No. 

2786.  It  is  a cash  difference?  — Yes,  a cash 
difference. 

2(87.  (Mr.  liiddcll) : The  rating  authority  can 
bind  their  suoc&ssors,  can  they? — Yes.  It  is  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  Here  is  an  actual  case  which  illus- 
(a-atas  it.  (Documents  produced.)  These  are  the 
added  areas,  and  the  rates  in  the  added  areas  for  a 
immbor  of  years  are  to  be  3s.  below  the  Borough  rate, 
and  then  for  a further  period  of  years  Is.  6d. ; tlien 
Uio  difference  disappears.  In  this  other  case,  the 
difference  is  first  2s.,  then  Is.,  afterwards  6d.,  and 
finally  disappears. 

2/88.  (Chairman)  : Over  a period  of  15  years? 

Yes. 


2/89.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : There  are  occasional  oases, 
not  very  frequent,  where  the  rates  in  the  added  a.roa 
are  already  higher  than  the  rates  in  the  Borough  ?— 
Quite. 

2790.  You  do  not  often  find  in  those  oases  that  the 
added  area  continues  to  pay  more.?— I do  not  know 
of  any  ca.se  of  that  kind. 

2791.  I believe  there  is  only  one? — I do  not  know 
even  that  one. 

2792.  Manchester ?_Whar  is  the  added  area? 

2793.  I think  it  was  Gorton.* 

2/94.  (Col.  Williams) : Ho  you  happen  to  know 
ivliother  much  use  has  been  made  of  that  section  of 
lie  I nblic  Health  Act  enabling  an  Urban  District  to 
have  a differential  rating  at  its  own  instance  ?— No. 

I.  should  not  like  to  be  quite  definite,  but  so  far  as  I 
snow,  not  much  use.  The  general  principle  is  to  treirt 
^ family,  with  a common  charge. 

.v/95.  There  are  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an 

difficultte^  that.?— Except  local 

2796.  Not  from  the  Ministry’s  point  of  view? — No- 
we  should  not  come  in  usually.  ^ 

: Then  we  come  to  sub-paragraph 
(6)  wiere  you  say:  “An  extension  of  boundary  is 
not  allowed  by_  the  Blinister  unless  a town  is  shown 
to  be  well  administered.  Good  administration  in  the 
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Borough  is  a favourable  factor  for  extension  (but 
not  necessarily  conclusive)  if  the  added  area  happens 
not  to  bo  well  administered  ”? — Yes. 

2798.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : Now  that  is  one  of  the  nega- 
tives ? — Yes. 

2799.  I suppose  that  is  a sine  qua  non? — Yes,  and 
in  .some  oases  also  we  push  it  further.  If  we  find, 
for  instance,  that  the  Borough  is  defective  in  certain 
ways,  we  may  make  a definite  provision  in  the  Order. 
In  the  Barnsley  Order,  for  instance,  you  will  find  a 
provision  requiring  them  to  carry  out  certain  works. 

2800.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Does  the  Ministry  of 
Health  also  go  into  the  question,  if  it  is  raised,  of 
the  administration  of  the  proposed  added  area? — ^Yes. 

2801.  There  may  be  a question  whether  the  added 
area  is  at  the  present  time  efficiently  administered  ? — 
Quite. 

2802.  And  that  is  considered? — Yes. 

2803.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : And  sometimes  there  is  a specific 
allegation  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

2804,.  (Chairman) : I -think  you  say  that  good 

administration  in  the  Borough  is  a favourable  factor  ? 
— Yes. 

2805.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I put  it  stronger  than 
that.  It  is  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  health,  that 
the  area  should  be  -taken  over  because  it  is  not  well 
administered  ? — Yes. 

2806.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : Or,  in  other  words,  you  often 
hoar  it  described  as  a menace  to  the  Borough  ? — Yes, 
that  is  the  usual  phrase. 

2807 . (Chairman)  : Then  in  sub-paragz-.aph  (7)  you 
speak  of  community  of  interests.  You  say  that  is  a 
vague  phrase.  It  certainly  is.  Can  you  give  us 
a little  more  information  as  to  that? — It  is  a phrase 
which  appears  very  frequently. 

2808.  It^  is  a very  convenient  phrase? — Yes,  it 
has  real  significance,  but  it  is  not  simply  community 
of  interest  in  one  particular;  it  is  the  general  com- 
munity of  interest ; that  is,  if  they  have  common 
economic  interests,  if  they  have  certain  public 
services  in  common,  trams,  water  supply,  and 
possibly  sewerage;  if  a certain  place  is  the  general 
amusement  centre  of  the  whole  area;  if  it  is  the 
general  shopping  centre;  all  those  considerations  are 
really  in  the  total  of  some  importance. 

2809.  May  I say  that  in  considering  these  questions 
it  would  weigh  very  much  in  your  mind,  having 
1 egard  to  this  question  of  community  of  in-berest,  if 
the  Urban  District  received  from  the  Boroi-igh  whicli 
sought  to  incorporate  it  certain  advantages  or  certain 
services,  the  cost  of  -nFich  fell  entirely  on  the  rate- 
payers of  the  Borough  and  not  upon  the  area  pro- 
posed to  be  added.? — But  I think  the  Borough  would 
have  some  difficulty  in  showing  that  that  prevails. 
As  a rule,  if  it  is  a common  service,  such  as  sewerage 
or  water,  the  Borough  gives  the  services  on  definite 
terms. 

2810.  Quite  so;  I am  thinking  of  those  particular 
services,  but  there  are  certain  other  things  such  as 
higher  education  facilities  ?— It  is  sometimes  alleged, 
but  as  a rule  I think  it  is  rather  difficult  to  prove. 
There  are  arrangements  between  Counties  and  County 
Boroughs^  with  regard  to  pupils  attending  schools. 

2811.  That  is  what  I am  rather  trying  to  get  clear 
in  my  mind  that  there  really  is  not  very  much  in 
the  argument  that  the  County  Borough  'is  bearing 
an  expense  for  the  area  proposed  to  be  added,  which 
could  not  be  adjusted  by  cross-payments,  and 
still  maintain  the  two  as  separate  entities? — Speak- 
ing broadly,  I do  not  think  there  is  very  much  in  that. 

2812.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : Community  of  interest,  of 

course,  is  not  necessarily  a cash  interest? — No. 

2813.  Or  in  any  important  degree  a cash  interest? 
— No,  quite  so. 

^ 2814.  It  may  be  that  the  two  places  are  interested 
in  the  same  trades  and  matters  of  that  sort,  and 
they  are  practic.ally  bound  up  together  ? — Exactly. 

2815.  (Chairman) : Supposing  they  were  both  inter- 
ested in  the  same  trades,  how  far  do  you  think  that 
is  an  argument  for  amalgamating  them  as  one  unit? 
— It  is  only  a consideration. 

2816.  Is  it  an  important  consideration.? — It  is 
important  in  ,i  way,  but  it  is  not  important  as 
deciding  it. 
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2817.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Except  that  it  would 
reinforce  your  description  of  community  of  interest? 
— Yes,  it  reinforces  it. 

2818.  The  trade  union  oflice.s  may  be  in  a common 
centre  of  the  two  things? — Yes. 

2819.  (Col.  Williams) : At  the  same  time  there  may 
bo  a separate  civic  sentiment  altogether  in  those 
places  ? — Yes. 

2820.  (Chairman) : We  have  got  this  point  in 
aiLSwer  to  my  question  : that  the  financial  community 
of  interest  can  bo  adjustc'd,  and  that  there  is  very 
little  in  that.  In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  both 
entities  being  occupied  in  the  same  trade,  you  have 
told  us  that  it  really  is  nob  necessarily  a reason  for 
making  them  one  local  government  unit? — Quite. 

2821.  What  form  of  community  of  intei'est  would, 
in  the  view  of  the  Ministry,  be  an  argument  for 
amialgamating  the  two  entities  into  one  municipal 
entity? — I should  say,  broadly  speaking,  no  one  com- 
munit5'  of  interest  of  that  kind. 

2822.  Give  us  an  example  of  one.  You  have  given 
us  an  example  of  ones  which  you  think  are  not;  now 
tell  us  of  one  which  you  think  is? — May  I correct 
myself,  if  1 have  given  that  imxiression?  Community 
of  interest  in  trade  is  a matter  for  consideration  so 
far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  weigh  very  heavily. 
If  that  is  tied  up  with  other  multitudinous  forms  of 
community  of  interest,  such  as  a common  shopping 
centre,  a common  trade  centre,  a common  amusement 
centre  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  they  would  all  go  to 
show  that  the  two  places  are  so  closely  bound  together 
that  there  is  some  presunixition,  anyway  from  that 
point  of  view,  that  they  ought  to  be  one  unit  for 
local  government.  That  is  what  it  comes  to  really — 
tliat  the  threads  are  so  many  as  to  indicate  that  the 
two  should  be,  for  local  government,  one. 

2823.  (Sir  Wedtar  Nicholas) : Is  not  that  the  proper 
definition  of  community  of  interest  as  it  is  known  in 
local  government  circles? — I think  so,  on  the  whole. 

2824.  (Chairman) : Does  not  that  operate  rather 
unfairly  against  the  County  in  this  way?  You  have  a 
Municipal  Borough  and  you  have  a County  Borough. 
The  Municipal  Borough  says  it  wants  to  extend  its 
boundaries,  and  it  adduces  the  argument  which  you 
have  very  clearly  j)ut  of  a common  shopping  centre, 
a common  amusement  centre,  and  so  forth.  The 
County  Council  might  say:  “ Wo  do  not  very  much 
miml,  because  the  Municipal  Borough  and  the  area 
which  is  proposed  to  be  added  will  still  work  within 
the  County  Council  orbit;”  but  it  would  be  a very 
different  thing  if  that  area  sought  to  unite  itself 
to  a County  Borough  .and  was  to  be  cut  oif  entirely 
from  the  County  Council? — Yes,  I quite  agree. 

282.5.  That  would  be  a matter  for  careful  con- 
sideration?— For  very  careful  consideration.  The 
mere  fact  that  A.  is  the  shox>ping  centre  for  B.  is  a 
point  of  consideration,  but  it  would  not  carry  much 
weight  of  itself.  The  County  Council  might  very 
well  say  : “ What  you  say  of  this  j)lace  is  very  largely 
tine  of  any  market  town  of  any  size.”  They  are 
only  considerations  and  nothing  more. 

2826.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : As  compared  with  the  converse 
they  are  somewhat  forcible,  are  they  not  P Supposing 
the  Authority  could  come  and  say:  “These  people 
they  xH'opose  to  take  in  have  really  no  interest  what- 
evei  in  this  Borough ; they  do  not  work  there ; their 
lieoxile  do  not  live  there;  they  do  not  go  there  to 
entertainments;  they  do  not  go  there  for  shopping; 
the  inducements  are  far  better  at  some  other  town 
to  which  they  go  ” — if  that  sort  of  answer  could  bs 
made  that  would  go  a long  way  to  undermine  the 
case  which  the  promoters  were  putting? — Yes,  un- 
doubtedly. You  may  have  evidence  showing,  for 
instance,  that  the  people  from  an  urban  area  usually 
market,  not  in  the  town  proposing  the  extension,  but 
in  another  town. 

2827.  They  may  say:  “ We  have  an  excellent  route 
of  omnibuses  which  takes  us  naturally  that  way  and 
we  iirefer  it  ”? — Yes. 

2828.  (Col.  Williams) : But  each  of  these  things 
could  be  equally  well  said  for  a small  village,  say,  ten 
or  fifteen  miles  away  from  the  Borough,  depending 


on  the  transit? — Yes.  As  1 say,  that  is  only  a con- 
sideration. You  require,  for  instance,  contiguity 
between  the  proposed  area  and  the  Borough  in  all 
these  oases.  That  is  why  I say  you  cannot  carry  this 
argument  of  community  of  interest  beyond  a certain 
point. 

2829.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Otherwise  you  might 
embrace  Brighton  in  London? — Quite. 

2830.  I am  quite  content  with  the  definition  my- 
self; I think  it  is  quite  fair? — And  even  though  you 
have  community  of  interest  it  cannot  be  considered  as 
conclusive. 

2831.  (Chairman) : In  fact  I think  we  may  say  that 
“ community  of  interest  ” are  dangerous  words  rather 
and  have  to  be  very  carefully  gone  into? — Yes. 

2832.  It  would  have  to  be  ancillary,  not  the  main 
[joint? — Yes.  It  is  a very  ijrofitable  [jhrase  for  ox[)ert 
witnesses,  I should  think. 

2833.  (Sir  William.  Middlelrook) : May  I put  this? 
Is  the  Ministry’s  policy  based  upon  the  primary  con- 
sideration of  the  most  efficient  method  of  local  govern- 
ment ? — Most  certainly. 

2834.  That  has  been  the  basis  of  it;  the  others  have 
all  been  elements  in  forming  a judgment? — Yes. 

2836.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Wo  have  been  rather  dis- 
cussing this  question  of  sharing  the  centre  and  com- 
munity of  interest  on  the  basis  of  two  places,  each 
of  which  has  a certain  corporate  existence,  such  as 
an  Urban  District  outside  a town? — Yes. 

2836.  Are  there  any  number  of  places  whore  ex- 
tensions firopjose  to  take  in  what  must  bo  called  simply 
suburban  areas  which  have  no  coiqjorate  existence  anti 
have  no  local  government  exceiit  possibly  a B lira  I 
District  Council? — Yes;  in  other  words,  they  are  not 
of  themselves  units  of  government. 

2837.  (Chairman)  : Then,  in  suli-paragra.ph  (8)  you 

tell  us:  “Town  Councils  often  claim  that  their 

Boroughs  are  almost  wholly  developed,  and  that  land 
should  be  brought  within  their  boundaries  to  allotv 
for  expansion.”  May  I just  elaborate  that  to  see 
if  I have  got  your  meaning  correctly.  Suppose  you 
have  got  your  town  areas  full,  and  they  say:  “Wo 
want  such  and  such  fields  outside  in  order  that  wo 
may  build  on  them,”  what  would  bo  your  attitude? 
Would  you  say  build  first  and  then  apply  for  ex- 
tension, or  extend  first  and  then  build?— A town 
which  came  merely  for  room  in  order  to  build  would 
not,  I think,  have  a very  bright  outlook.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  a town  came  along  and  said  : “ Hero 
is  the  area  outside  which  really  belongs  to  the  Borough 
and  is  piart  of  the  Borough  for  all  iiractical  piurposes; 
wo  want  to  add  that,  and  since  our  town  is  growing 
ive  want  to  take  in  an  additional  bit  of  land,”  that, 
I think,  would  bo  favourably  looked  at. 

2838.  You  draw  a very  strong  distinction  between 
applications  for  extensions  which  are  opposed  and 
applications  which  are  unopposed  ? Certainly. 

2839.  If  there  was  no  opposition  in  a case  like  tins, 
you  would  not  bother  about  it?— That  goes  through 
gcnerallv,  as  a matter  of  course. 

° 2840.  When  I say  unopposed  I mean  unopimsed  by 
anyone? — Yes. 

(Chairman) : Now  we  will  pass  to  paragraph  223. 

1’arliu.ment  Supreme. 

223.  It  ha.s  to  Ix)  borne  in  mind  that  in  all  this 
work  of  the  constitution  of  new  County  Boroughs  and 
the  extension  of  Boroughs  the  last  word  rests  with 
Parliament.  Every  Provisional  Order  has  to  bo  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  to  bo  confirmed,  rejected  or 
altered;  and  opponents  have  the  privilege  ot  con- 
tinuing their  opposition  before  a Committee  of  mioh 
House,  or  before  a .Joint  Committee  should  this 
])rooodure  be  adopted. 

224.  In  the  circum.stances,  all  these  cases  must 
manifestly  bo  decided  upon  princijiles  accoiitable  to 
Parliament,  and,  if  Parliament  changes  its  attitude, 
the  Minister  must  follow  suit.  There  is  no  question 
of  any  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  Department  or 
the  Minister  to  formulate  rules  independently  and 
to  decide  cases  on  them  regardle-ss  of  tho  views  or 
Parliament;  any  attempt  of  this  kind  would  be 
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futile  and  would  only  invite  rebuke  from  the  autho- 
rity with  whom  final  decision  rests,  that  is,  Parlia- 
ment. 

225.  Differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  principles  on 
which  oases  should  be  decided  are  inevitable  in  a 
subject  so  highly  controversial,  but  the  aim  of  the 
Minister  has  always  been  to  secure  the  arrangements 
which  seem  most  conducive  to  efficient  local  govern- 
ment, with  full  regard  to  the  interests  of  all  bodies 
concerned,  ^ to  the  organisation  of  Local  Authorities 
as  they  exist  to-day  with  all  their  modem  develop- 
ments,^ and  above  all,  to  the  considered  principles 
embodied  in  the  decisions  of  Parliament  in  the  oases 
which  have  come  before  them. 


2841.  (Chairman):  In  paragraph  223,  you 'empha- 
sise very  rightly  the  supremacy  of  Parliament,  and  1 
think  we  discussed  at  some  length  the  question  of 
Provisional  Orders  last  time? — Yes. 

2842-3.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Would  it  be  possible 
wr  you  to  give  us  in  the  form  of  a schedule  how 
Parliament  has  dealt  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health,  say  during  the  last  five  years? 

Certainly ; only  may  I suggest  not  five  years  ? You 
had  better  take  the  whole  lot.* 

(Sm  T'I  alter  Nicholas) : I did  not  want  to  put  you 
to  too  much  trouble. 

(M?-.  Lloyd) : So  that  there  may  be  no  mistake;  you 
said  dealt  with  the  recommendations.”  Do  you 
mean  in  the  sense  of  draft  Provisional  Orders  or 
reports  on  Bills  ? 

(>8i?  Walter  Nicholas) : The  scheme  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  by  the  promoters  and  how 
Parliament  has  dealt  with  the  scheme — whether  it 
has  rejected  it,  whether  it  has  modified  it,  or  whether 
it  has  passed  it. 

2844.^  (Chairman) : I think  we  had  better  have  it 
for  a little  more  than  five  years,  because  of  the  war. 
It  would  be  abnormal  for  five  years  only.? — If  I find 
we  can  give  it  from  1888  I will  do  so,  so  as  to  give  a 
complete  picture.* 

(Sii  William  Miiddlehrooh)  : There  are  two  points 
which  will  have  to  be  borne  in  mind.  I am  sure  you 
are  conversant  with  them.  Do  you  mean  schemes 
which  come  ito  Parliament  by  the  channel  of  a Pro- 
visional Order  of  the  Ministry  alone,  or  do  you 
mean  schemes  which  are  Private  Bills  promoted  by  a 
particular  set  of  promoters,  upon  which  the  Ministry 
Health  sends  a report  to  the  Committee  which  is 
considering  them?  I took  it  that  you  meant  the 
former  really. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : I did  mean  the  former,  but 
I should  like  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be 
useful  to  get  some  information  with  regard  to  the 
latter  also. 

2m.  (Chairman)  : If  I may  say  so,  I think  they 
ought  to  be  quite  separate  ?— With  regard  to  the 
reports  on  Local  Bills,  I think  you  will  find  that  the 
extent  to  which  the  Ministry  has  gone  into  theee 
matters  has  differed  considerably.  You  will  find  that 
in  many  cases  there  is  nothing  said  about  the  merits 
ot  proposals. 

riS  I have  an  impression, 

nS  Parliament  has  been  the 

protMtor  of  the  smaller  Authorities,  and  I want  to 

rRies°Ts^'"'  *1^®  smaller  Aiitho- 

284^  Ministry.* 

^smm 

include  cases  where  we  have  turnpri  7 ^ 

seeking  to  extend.  ^ Boroughs 
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(Chairman) : Would  not  that  be  a little  misleading, 
because  Mr.  Gibbon  has  told  ns  that  there  are  many 
cases  which  come  up  which  practically  do  not  go 
much  further  than  asking  a question  whether  it  is 
fiiiy  good  proceeding? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) ; Sir  Walter  Nicholas  has  said 
that  he  wants  to  get  evidence  that  establishes  the 
fact  that  Parliament  is  the  protector  of  the  poor. 

.Air  IP  alter  Nicholas) : In  this  sense  only  ! 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I think  in  fairness  to  the  Minis- 
try of  Health  we  should  have  evidence  of  the  cases 
m which  the  Ministry  of  Health  have  protected  the 
poor, 

XI  = I wonder  whether  we  can  get 

that? — I think  I can  give  that. 

2850.  IVe  might  leave  it  to  Mr.  Gibbon.  You 

understand  what  we  have  in  mind? Yes. 

2851.  Then  you  say  in  paragraph  224;  “In  the 
oiroumstances,  all  these  oases  must  manifestly  be 
decided  upon  principles  acceptable  to  Parliament, 
and,  if  Parliament  changes  its  attitude,  the  Minister 
must  foUow  suit.”  That  is  to  say,  that  the  Minister 
carefully  obseiwes  the  trend  of  oases  in  Parliament, 
and  advises  or  makes  his  decisions  in  accordance  with 
what  he  conceives  most  likely  to  be  the  wish  of 
Parliament.? — Yes. 

2862.  Then  in  paragraph  225  you  say;  “ Differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  principles  on  which  cases  should 
be  decided  are  inevitable  in  a subject  so  highly  oon- 
tioversial,  but  the  aim  of  the  Minister  has  always 
been  to  secure  the  arrangements  which  seem  most  con- 
ducive to  efficient  local  governmnt,  with  full  regard 
to  the  interests  of  all  bodies  concerned  ”.? Yes. 

285-3.  (Col  Williams):  That  is  a very  difficult 

problem? — Somebody  has  to  do  it. 

2864.  (Chairman) : Of  course,  you  do  it  ad  referen- 
dum to  Parliament? — Yes. 

2855.  What  the  Ministry  does  is  to  try  to  anticipate 
the  decision  of  Parliament  and,  so  to  speak,  to  save 
iarliament  trouble ; to  act  as  a sifting  for  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee.? — Yes. 

2866.  Not  to  allow  anything  which  obviously  would 
be  turned  down  and  would  moan  waste  of  time  and 
trouble.? — Certainly. 

Expenses. 

228.  One  cause  of  complaint  is  the  heavy  expensa 
a,,  incurred  in  opposed  applications. 

tl.  '7®“  the  application  is  made  to 

Die  Minister  is  at  the  statutory  Inquiry  held  by  the 
epartmental  Inspector.  If  the  opponents  succeed 
in  convincing  the  Minister,  the  expense,  of  course, 

^rant.6^'T’  application  is 

+1  n that  opposition  is  continued 

to  the  Order  which  is  made  and  that  in  some  cases 

Stw^rnTusef  " Committees  of 

Bilf  tiiP^'f:  Council  proceeding  by 

Siil^iterf  L ®l^““«-t®d;  and  it  haB  been 

suggested  that  m the  case  of  strongly  contested  pro- 
posals where  the  opposition  is  likely  to  be  SeLe^ 

to  proceed  by  iT’ 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  this  proposal 
oug  even  in  these  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  balance 

D ae"LcT\"®*  --I'i  1^®  '-t 

fmm  desirable  proceeding 

ni^tmatfor/"'®  independent 

perffinced  i b^  -t'^spector  of  the  Department  ex- 
C reSied  i,  qnestions  (though  this  could 

a ^ X *^i°ugh  not  fully  by  a 

detai  ed  report  on  a Bill,  after  a local  investigation) 
and  (3)  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  Local  Inauirv 
of  reducing  much  incidental  controveisy  for  e e^in 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  tp  = + w 
any  part  of  a proposal  is  rejected  by  the  Mhikter! 
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the  issue  is  settled  as  regards  that^  part,  and  it 
cannot  be  raised  again  before  Committees. 

2867.  (Chairman) : Then  in  paragraph  226,  you  say : 

“ One  cause  of  complaint  is  the  heavy  expense  which 
is  incurred  in  opposed  applications.  The  first  ba,ttle, 
when  the  application  is  made  to  the  Minister,  is  at 
the  statutory  Inquiry  held  by  the  Departmental  Ui- 
spector.”  I think  you  told  us  last  time  that  there  is 
a preliminary  investigation  before  then  ?— In  a num- 
ber of  oases,  but  of  course  there  are  no  counsel  or 
expert  witnesses. 

2868.  Therefore  that  is  not  a source  of  expense? 

— No. 

2859.  Then  in  paragraph  227  you  tell  us:  “ In  the 
case  of  a Town  Council  proceeding  by  Bill  the  first 
contest  is  eliminated.”  That  is  because  there  is  no 
Local  Inquiry  in  the  case  of  a Bill? — ^That  is  so. 

2860. -  Do  you  think  that  is  a disadvantage?  We 
are  dealing  with  expenses  now? — The  Local  Inquiry 
may  be  the  very  reverse  of  a disadvantage,  even  from 
the  point  of  view  of  expense.  You  get  some  cases 
where  the  whole  application  is  turned  down  at  the 
Local  Inquiry.  In  other  oases  you  have  the  sphere  of 
opposition  very  much  curtailed.  So,  although  there 
is  an  additional  opportunity  for  expense  it  does  not 
by  any  means  follow  that  the  total  expense  is 
increased ; it  may  in  fact  be  reduced. 

2861.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  You  have  had  cases,  have 
you  not,  where  the  whole  matter  has  been  settled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody  at  the  Local  Inquiry  ? 
— Many  cases  have  been  of  that  kind. 

2862.  (Chairman)  : With  regard  to  the  number  of 
unopposed  Bills  which  go  before  Parliament,^  have 
many  of  them  been  opposed  at  the  Local  Inquiry? — 

A good  many. 

2863.  Arising  out  of  what  Sir  Walter  Nicholas 
asked  for  just  now,  I should  rather  like  to  see  some 
statement  as  to  the  number  of  unopposed  Pro- 
visional Orders  which  were  opposed  at  the  Local 
Inquiry  and  in  which  a settlement  Iwas  arrived  at  at 
the  Local  Inquiry?— I could  give  more  details; 
you  will  find  a brief  summai-y  in  paragraph  235. 

(Chairman) : Then  we  wdll  go  on  to  paragraph  228. 

Value  of  Local  Inquiries. 

228.  The  value  of  the  Local  Inquiry  has  been  men- 
tioned from  time  to  time  by  various  Committees. 
Thus,  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
a Bradford  Bill  of  1903,  when  a proposal  was  rejected 
for  the  inclusion  of  a neighbouring  district  in  the 
Borough,  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  have 
been  better  if  a Local  Inquiry  had  been  held  and  the 
Corporation  had  proceeded  by  Provisional  Order 
instead  of  by  Bill. 

229.  Going  back  further.  Sir  F.  S.  Powell,  Chair- 
man of  the  Police  and  Sanitary  Committee,  speaking 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  1st  March,  1893,  quoted 
a case  in  whidh,  after  Parliament  had  fixed  a 
boundary,  he  had  visited  the  district  and  found  the 
boundary  to  be  such  that  “ no  one  visiting  the 
locality  could  have  approved  it,  after  even  a short 
and  hasty  inspection.” 

Procedure  in  Parliament. 

230.  As  regards  procedure  in  Parliament,  the  usual 
course  is  for  proposals  to  be  considered  indepen- 
dently by  Committees  of  each  House;  but  (as  with 
the  Minister)  if  any  part  of  a proposal  is  rejected 
by  the  first  Committee  it  cannot  be  argued  again 
before  the  Committee  of  the  other  House. 

231.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  instead  of  the 
independent  consideration  of  Provisional  Orders  of 
this  kind  by  separate  Committees  of  the  two  Houses, 
they  should  be  referred  to  one  Joint  Committee  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons. 

This  proposal  has  been  supported  at  times  by 
different  parties  to  these  controversies,  influenced 
partly,  if  it  may  be  gently  suggested,  by  the  pre- 
vailing Parliamentary  feeling.  The  Consultative 
Council  on  Local  Health  Administration  in  a recent 
Heport  [Cmd.  1113]  stated  that  “ The  method  of 


consideration  by  two  Houses  gives  opportunity  of 
adjustment  and  satisfaction  of  various  interests  wdiiob 
could  not  be  guaranteed  by  the  decision  of  a Joiii< 
Committee;  and  the  evidence  which  wo  Inn-o  rcceiveil 
tends  to  sliovv  that  in  only  a minority  of  cases  docs 
opposition  in  the  second  House  actually  arise,  and 
when  it  does  arise  it  is  generally  limited  in  practice 
to  matters  of  important  detail.  Therefore,  the  con- 
sequent expense  is  not  great  enough  to  justify  a 
departure  from  the  original  procedure.”  Sir  Robert 
Pox,  Town  Clerk  of  Leeds,  dissented  and  thought  tiie 
majority  of  cases  might  well  be  referred  to  a Joint 
Committee. 

232.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  George  Murray’s 
Committee  of  1918  upon  the  Provisional  Order  system 
in  their  Report  [Cd.  8982]  favoured  Joint  Com- 
mittees ; and  nearly  all  the  witnesses  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  1902,  including  those  rexjresenting  the 
County  Councils  Association  and  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations,  approved  of  a Joint  Com- 
mittee for  dealing  with  Bills  to  confirm  Provisional 
Orders. 

233.  It  is,  of  course,  for  Parliament  to  decide  what 
procedure  shall  be  adopited,  but  it  may  be  suggested 
that  the  subject  is  worthy  of  further  consideration, 
and  that,  while  recognising  the  arguments  to  the 
contrary,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  view'  that 
a carefully  selected  Joint  Committee  might  provide  a 
more  satisfactory  tribunal  than  separate  Committees 
for  settling  cases  of  this  kind,  that  expenses  might 
be  materially  reduced  by  this  procedure,  and  that 
decisions  by  such  a body  should  satisfy  the  scruples 
of  the  most  determined  contestants,  on  w-hichever  side 
they  might  be. 

234.  It  is  the  hotly  contested  cases  that  attract 
moat  attention.  The  present  system  of  Provisional 
Order  procedure  is  in  general  amply  justified  by  the 
results.  In  a considerable  proportion  of  oases  agree- 
ment is  reached,  partly  by  the  good  offices  of  the 
Department,  before  an  Order  is  made.  In  other  ca.ses, 
the  opposition  is  not  pursued  after  the  Order  is 
issued.  Even  when  opposition  is  continued,  the  area 
of  contention  may  be  much  reduced. 

235.  It  is  significant  that  during  the  ten  years 
1905  to  1914,  out  of  44  Provisional  Orders  for  the 
extension  of  Boroughs,  not  more  than  2.)  of  tliem 
were  opposed  in  Parliament;  and,  of  the  23,  only 
five  were  altered  as  I'egards  area,  and  only  one  failed 
to  pass.  The  rejected  Order  (Croydon,  1914)  was 
thrown  out  on  Second  Reading  in  the  Ho\ise  of 
Commons,  not  by  a Select  Comjnittec. 

2864.  (Chairman):  The  value  of  Local  rininirie.s 

w'as  discussed  by  a Select  Committee?— Yes. 

2865.  That  w’as  a matter  of  o])inion  of  the  Select 
Committee,  was  it  not? — Yes. 

2866.  Then  paragraph  229  is  the  same,  1 think. 
Then  there  is : ” Procedure  in  Parliament,”  paragrapli 
230.  I think  this  question  of  Joint  Com  mi  ttec.s  will 
probably  come  before  us  from  the  Parliamentary 

.side? — Yes.  . i ri 

2867.  Have  you  any  views  which  you  would  like 

to  state  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry^  with  regard  to 
Joint  Committees? — No;  I do  not  think  the  Ministiy 
have  any  set  views.  Recently,  they  have  been 
inclined  to  favour  Joint  Committee  procedure.  They 
feel  that  obviously  the  wishes  of  the  parties  must  have 
very  gi-eat  weight.  , . , 

2868.  It  really  ifi  a que.stion  outside  the  Ministry  .s 
purview  ? — Yes. 

2869.  It  is  a question  for  the  parties,  and  loi' 
Parliament? — For  the  parties  in  negotiation  with  the 
Parliamentary  authorities. 

2870.  You  Lave  told  us  right  through  these  p.-ira- 
graphs  the  history  of  what  Las  passed  on  both  sides 
with  regard  to  Joint  Committce.s? — Yen. 

2871.  But  you  do  not  wish  to  give  us  any  views 
beyond  the  actual  statement  which  is  contained  hero? 
— No,  I do  not  think  so. 

2872.  In  paragraph  235  you  say  ; “It  is  significant 
that  during  the  ten  years  1906  to  1914,  out  of  44 
Provisional  Orders  for  the  extension  of  Boroughs, 
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not  more  than  23  of  them  were  opposed  in  Parlia- 
ment; and,  of  the  23,  only  live  were  altered  as 
regards  area,  and  only  one  failed  to  pass.”  That 
does  not  quite  answer  niy  question? — No,  hut  it  gives 
a picture;  and  I would  also  draw  your  attention 
to  paragraph  234,  if  I may. 

^(Cluiinnun):  Then  par.agraph  236:  “Unnecessary 
Expenditure  by  Promoters  and  Opijonents.” 

Unnecessary  Expenditure  hy  1‘romoters  and 
Opponents. 

236.  Both  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the 
Minister  have  protested  against  the  extravagant  ex- 
penditure of  both  promoters  and  opponents  in  con- 
nection with  the  extension  of  Boroughs.  So  long  ago 
as  1900-01  [Od.  746],  the  Local  Government  Board 
made  strong  observations  on  the  subject  in  their 
Annual  Report.  They  pointed  out  that  the  object 
of  Inquiries  was  not  to  afford  ojoportunity  for  the 
discussion  of  intricate  points  of  law,  but  to  ascertain 
facte  which  officers  and  members  of  Councils  and  other 
persons  were  .cpiite  competent  to  give  to  the 
Inspector.^  The  Board  considered  that  it  was  only 
in  exceptional  cases  that  the  employment  of  counsel  ■ 
was  needed.  The  matter  was  mentioned  again  in 
the  Board’s  Annual  Report  for  1910-11  [Od.  5978], 
and  since  then  the  virtues  and  possibilities  of 
economy  have  been  annually  preached  in  the 
Instructions  issued  by  the  Department. 

237.  Prior  to  the  Local  Inquiries  into  the  Leeds 
and  ^ Bradford  representations,  the  Minister  (Dr. 
Addison)  took  special  steps  to  perauade  the  numer- 
ous Local  Authorities  concerned  tO'  agree  to  measures 
which  would  have  effected  a considerable  limitation  of 
expenses,  but  not  with  much  success. 

238.  The  incurring  of  heavy  expenses  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  check.  One  of  the  parties  engages  eminent 
counsel  and  expert  witnesses,  and  then  others  feel 
compelled  to  employ  representatives  of  the  same 
standing.  Suggestions  for  combination  by  opponents 
of  proposals  in  the  engagement  of  the  same  counsel 
and  witnesses  are  often  met  with  the  objection  that 

. the  interests  of  different  districts  are  not  identical. 

Some  particulars  of  costs  incurred  in  oases  are 
given  in  Appendix  XXIV. 

239.  The  costs  of  promoting  and  opposing  Provisional 
Orders  have  to  be  sanctioned  as  “ reasonable  ’’  by  the 
Jlinister  before  they  can  be  legally  paid,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  render  this  check  adequately  effective. 
Where,  however,  Local  Authorities  propose  to  raise 
loans  (as  is  often  the  case)  to  defray  the  costs,  more 
definite  action  is  2'^ossible,  and  in  sevei’al  instances 
the  Minister  has  refused  to  allow  part  of  the  costs  for 
tlio  purpose  of  borrowing,  with  the  result  that  this 
part  of  the  expense  has  had  to  be  defrayed  from 
current  rates. 

240.  The  Minister  has  recently  emphasised  his 
objections  to  unnecessarily  heavy  expenditure  by 
informing  Councils  that  he  proposes  to  use  his 
power,  where  the  circumstances  warrant  this  course, 
of  requiring  the  payment  by  one  party  of  the  costs, 
or  part  of  the  costs,  incurred  by  other  parties. 

241.  The  Minister  is  anxious  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood in  tliis  matter.  He  appreciates  fully  the  value 
of  the  services  of  counsel  and  expert  witnesses,  but 
ho  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  much  needless 
expense  has  been  incurred  in  many  cases.  The 
decision  rests  in  most  of  the  applications  on  broad 
facts  which  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  ascertain,  and 
tlio  employment  of  numerous  counsel  and  expert 
witnesses  results  too  often  in  the  production  of  a mass 
of  detailed  evidence  which  has  really  little  bearing  on 
the  fundamental  matters  at  issue. 


2873.  {Chairman)-.  You  say  in  paragraph  236: 
“ Both  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  Minister 
have  protested  against  the  extravagant  expenditure 
of  both  promoters  and  opponents  in  connection  with 
the  extension  of  Boroughs.”  Will  you  tell  us  a 
little  more  about  that  ? — The  jMinistry  are  very 
anxious  indeed  to  reduce  the  cost  of  these  Inquiries, 
and  they  endeavour  as  best  they  can  to  curtail  the 


oxTent  to  which  the  Authorities  employ,  for  instance, 
counsel  and  expert  witnesses.  The  general  feeling 
is  that  there  is  a tendency  to  go  very  much  into 
matters  of  minor  detail  which  really  have  no  great 
bearing  on  the  final  decision. 

2874.  Do  you  think  that  injustice  is  done  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  great  Boroughs  who  are 
very  rich  apply  for  Provisional  Orders,  and  that 
private  people  who  have  £i  very  good  case  are  unable 
to  oppose  because  of  the  expense.? — So  far  as  the 
Ministry  are  concerned,  candidly,  no.  Let  us  say 
there  is  a case  where  one  Authority  may  have  expen- 
sive counsel  and  the  other  Authority,  from  lack  of 
means,  cannot  afford  that;  then  the  officials  of  the 
Ministry  themselves  will  take  particular  care  to  make 
sure  that  the  second  gets  all  the  consideration  that 
is  possible,  and  that  they  are  not  in  any  way  injured. 

2875.  You  are  speaking  of  Authorities;  I am 
speaking  of  a large  Authority  and  a private 
mdivirlual.  I remember  a case  where  I was  on  a 
Committee  in  which  a very  large  Authority  applied 
to  expropriate  a private  individual  and  take  his 
house.  I remember  that  Oommitteo  turned  it  down 
but  the  Committee  sat  for  ,six  weeks,  and  it  must 
have  been  a very  expensive  thing  for  that  private 
individual.  Now  he  was  a rich  man,  but  supposing 
lie  had  been  a poor  man,  how  would  you  protect  him? 

1 cannot  speak  for  Parliament,  of  course,  but  so 
far  as  the  Ministry  is  concerned,  we  get  a good  many 
ol  these  cases  in  one  way  or  another:  acquisition 
of  land  appeals  against  Orders  made  by  the  Local 
Authority  on  sanitary  matters,  and  all  the  rest  of  it- 
and  it  IS  well  understood  by  the  persons  who  hold 
these  Inquiries  that  they  are  to  give  every  help  and 
brcminse/^^'  poi'soii  who  is  not  able  to  appear 

sil5f+'-  carefully  taken  into  coii- 

sideiation?— Very  carefully;  and  it  has  to  be  remem- 
bered that  a man  is  not  required  to  come  up  here  to 
us;  we  go  dowm  there  to  him. 

^ 2877.  Supposing  you  get  a case  in  a Local  Iiiquirv 
in  which  a private  individual  has  had  to  incur  coii- 
siderable  expense  and  wins  his  case,  do  you  give  him 

practice  in  the  past. 

2878  Why  not.?-At  one  time,  I think  there  were 
some  doubts  as  to  what  the  legal  position  was  with 
regard  to  that  and  it  has  been  felt  also,  I think, 
that  the  Local  Authority  have  been  acting  in  the 
general  public  interest,  and  that  it  would  not  bo 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  costs 
It  they  fail.  But  that  is  a matter  which  has  been 
reconsidered  quite  recently;  it  has  not  been  finally 
decided  yet,  but  I think  we  will  alter  our  practice  in 
that  respect. 

2879. ^  Both  with  regard  to  other  Local  Authorities 
and  ivith  regard  to  private  individuals? — Yes.  So 
far  as  extension  Inquiries  are  concerned,  it  was  at 
one  time,  till  quite  recently,  in  fact,  held  that  there 
was  no  power  to  compel  another  party  to  pay  costs. 

2880.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : Is  that  difficulty  removed 
now  P — We  have  definitely  stated  it  now. 

2881.  ( Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Has  the  opinion  of 

lawyers  altered,  or  have  you  got  a new  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment?— Lawyers  sometimes  change  their  opinion. 

2882.  {Mr.  Lloyd) : You  say  it  is  definitely  stated 
now  Stated  by  whom,  do  you  mean  ? — By  us,  in  our 
Instructions. 

2883.  {Chairman)  : You  say  first  it  was  considered 
illegal,  and  now  it  is  considered  legal.  Surely  the 
learned  counsel  who  gave  you  their  opinion  oil  one 
side  or  the  other  may  be  wrong?  You  have  never  had 
a case  brought  into  Court? — No. 

2884.  It  is  very  likely  there  may  be  P— There  may 
be,  of  couree. 


2885.  {Mr.  Lloyd) : Even  if  you  are  right,  there  is 
^ et  another  point.  That  would  no  doubt  be  taxed 
costs  ? — Certainly. 

2886.  So  the  poor  private  individual  would  have 
the  benefit  of  paying  the  difference  between  costs 
allowed  on  taxation  and  costs  actually  incurred.? — 
Yes. 

288 1.  {Sir  LjCwis  Beard):  Would  there  have  to  be 
another  Indemnity  Act  if  you  are  wrong? — No,  I do 
not  think  so  ! 
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• 2888.  (Sir  William  Middlelrooh) : In  regard  to 

this  question  of  employment  of  counsel  and  expert 
witnesses  at  your  Inquiries,  is  not  the  experience 
very  largely  this:  that  the  Authority  piomoting 
usually  have  a Town  Clerk  of  wide  experience  and 
considerable  ability,  and  the  smaller  Authorities  have 
a Clerk  and  other  officials  of  not  nearly  so  wide  ex- 
perience and  ability,  and  they  are  reluctant  often  to 
admit  their  own  incompetency  to  conduct  a case  on 
behalf  of  the  small  Authority  in  antagonism  to  the 
experienced  man  ' who  is  representing  the  large 
Authority?— That  is  so.  It  has  been  urged,  in 
answer  sometimes  to  our  pressure  to  reduce  the  em- 
ployment of  counsel,  that  it  would  not  be  fair  on  the 
minor  Authorities.  But,  even  in  a big  case,  for  quite 
o-ood  reasons,  very  often  the  Town  Clerk  and  his 
Council  nitiy  be  rfither  reluctcint  tliat  tlie  lowii  Glei 
should  do  tile  work.  Just  to  take  one  thing,  which  is 
not  among  the  most  important  by  any  means , it  may 
be  a little  difficult  for  the  Town  Clerk  to  cross- 
examiiiG  very  closely  persons  with  whom  he  has  to 
live  in  day-to-day  relations  just  over  his  ewn  border. 
There  is  also  the  consideration  that,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  it  would  mean  a good  deal  of  additioiud 
work  to  the  Town  Clerk  to  conduct  the  case  himself, 
if  the  application  should  fail  in  some  important 
respects,  then  all  the  fault  may  !be  placed  on  the 
unfortunate  Town  Clerk’s  back.  ^ 

2889.  (Mr.  Lloyd):  Counsel  has  his  uses?— Yes, 

counsel  has  his  uses,  and  very  valuable  uses. 

2890  (Sir  William  Middlehrooli) : And  that  posi- 
tion applies  not  only  to  the  Town  Clerk,  but  alsn  to 
what  I may  term  the  export  witnesses,  such  as  their 
waterworks  engineer,  gas  works  engineer,  and  so  on. 
— ^Not  so  much  there,  it  seems  to  me. 

2891.  But  it  does  apply  to  them  in  comparison 
between  a large  unit  and  a small  one  p— Certainly. 

2892.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : There  is  this  also,  is  tlieic 
'not?  In  some  cases  these  applications  for  extension 
become  very  much  canvassed  in  the  town.  People 
get  very  much  interested  in  them? — They  get  very 

heated  indeed.  . . , 

2893-  And  you  get  a great  city — I refer  now  to  one 
which  is  a good  way  off,  Birmingham.  In  the  Bir- 
mingham Inquiry  nobody  could  stop  Birmingham 
spending  aU  the  money  they  wanted  to  and  retaining 
all  the  Parliamentary  Bar,  if  they  liked.  They 
thought  they  were  going  to  have  a jolly  good  fight 
with  these  people;  they  were  out  to  boat  them,  and 
they  were  going  to  spend  all  their  money  on  it.  Is 
there  not  sometimes  that  feeling  ? — I think  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  that  feeling.  . 

2894.  And  does  not  a toavn  sometimes  feel  that  it 
is  on  its  trial,  that  there  are  allegations  against  it 
as  to  its  administration? — ^Yes. 

2896.  Not  only  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  the 
Ministry,  but  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  the 
public? — Yes. 

2896.  The  poor  Town  Clerk  would  be  rather  over- 
burdened if  he  had  all  that  to  do  ?— He  has  done  it, 
sometimes. 

2897.  (Col.  Williams):  Usually,  of  course,  the 

Borough  is  first  in  the  field  and  can  retain  what  it 
thinks°are  the  best  counsel,  to  start  with?— Yes,  but 
the  field  is  not  barren,  even  then. 

2898.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Your  requirements  of  the 
information  you  want  may  take  a great  deal  of  pre- 
paration. You  may  want  to  have  financial  experts 
and  others  to  get  that  out  ?— Possibly,  in  some  cases. 

3899.  They  are  rather  elaborate,  are  they  not? 
Yes.  The  point  I should  like  to  emphasise,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  poor  Authority,  is  that  it  does 
make  a very  material  difference  indeed  (I  am  sure 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  will  agree  in  this),  that  the  Local 
Inquiry  is  held  by  a man  who  does  know  his  job,  who 
is  familiar  with  it,  who  has  had  a good  deal  of 
experience,  and  therefore  knows  what  to  look  for. 

(Mr.  Lloyd):  To  my  mind  it  makes  all  the 

difference. 

2900.  (Chairman):  You  say  in  paragraph  239 ; 

“The  costs  of  promoting  and  opposing  Provisional 
Orders  have  to  be  sanctioned  as  ‘ reasonable  ’ by  the 
Minister  ” I take  it  that  means  the  Local  Inquiry? 


— And  the  costs  in  Pai-liament,  which  the  Minister 
has  to  sanction  also. 

2901.  Take  the  case  that  Sir  Lewis  put  just  now, 
of  a big  County  Borough  retaining  the  wliole  of  the 
Parliamentary  Bar  and  everybody  else  left  out. 
Supposing  that  is  thought  to  be  unreasonable,  what 
would  you  say? — The  big  Borough  need  not  worry 
much,  if  it  is  prepared  to  pay  the  expenses  out  of  tlic 
current  rates,  because  it  simply  may  not  tell  us  any- 
thing, and,  as  it  is  not  subject  to  our  audit,  nothing 
happens. 

2902.  Let  us  take  a place  that  is  subject  to  it?-- 
If  you  take  a case  that  is  subject  to  our  audit,  then 
the  question  may  arise. 

2903.  Would  you  surcharge ?—YVo  might  surcharge. 
That  ivould  be  rather  strong  action,  but  it  has  boon 
done  in  some  oases. 

2904.  Actually  in  this  question  of  costs? — Yes. 

2906.  (Sir  William  Middlelrrooh) : That  never  does 

arise  in  any  case  except  ivhere  you  are  the  official 
auditor  of  the  accounts  ?— Quite  so.  In  some  cases 
they  may,  as  a matter  of  grace,  send  up  particulars 
to  us  in  order  to  have  them  sanctioned  as  reasonable, 
but  even  if  they  do  not,  nothing  happens. 

2906.  You  have  no  legal  power  about  sanctioning 
or  disallowing? — I suppose  we  could  take  them  to 
Court  for  not  complying  with,  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  if  we  thought  it  desirable. 

2907.  But  could  you?— As  a matter  of  law,  1 
suppose  so.  There  is  a definite  express  requirement. 

2908.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : What  express  require- 
ment?—In  the  Public  Health  Act,  as  amended  by  tiio 
Local  Government  Act— that  the  costs  shall  bo 
sanctioned  as  reasonable. 

2909.  The  costs  as  to  an  oxtonsioii  of  the  boundaiy 

““Ygs  • 

2910.  Whom  did  you  surcharge  in  those  cases?—! 
have  not  details.  I .suppose  the  unfortunate  persons 
who  signed  the  cheques. 


Proccd/ure  at  Tjocal  Inquiries. 

242.  The  question  of  the  procedure  at  Local 
Inquiries  was  considered  in  1921  by  the  Consultative 
Council  on  Local  Health  Administration  in  their 
Report  to  which  reference  has  already  been  ma.de. 
They  recommended  that  further  powers  should  lie  con- 
ferred upon  the  person  or  person.s^  holding  a fiocal 
Inquiry  to  lirovent  the  introduction  of  irrelevant 
matter  into  the  proceedings. 

As  regards  this  suggestion,  it  may  bo  remarked 
that  it  has  alwuiys  been  held  that  Inspectors  have 
power  to  decline  to  hear  irrelevant  evidence,  and  they 
have  used  this  power.  A wise  toleration  in  this 
respect  may  at  times  be  justified  in  order  to  satisfy 
local  feelings;  and,  moreover,  too  strict  curtail- 
ment at  the  Local  Inquiry  might  only^  incite  dissatns- 
fied  opponents  to  pursue  their  objections  before 
Parliament,  with  much  additional  expense,  to  tlie 
promoters  as  well  as  to  themselves. 

243.  The  Consultative  Council  also  rccomiiicndcd 
(Sir  Robert  Eox  dissenting)  that  the  Local  Inquiry 
into  all  applications  of  an  important  character  slioiild 
bo  held  by  a body  of  three  persons,  of  whom  at  least 
one  who  should  bo  Chairman,  should  bo  a person  who 
is  neither  an  officer  nor  an  ox-officer  of  the  Ministry 
and  is  possessed  of  experience  of  a judicial  nature, 
and  that  this  body  should  bo  empowered,  it 
unanimous,  to  reject  an  application  (other  than  lui 
application  to  be  constituted  a County  Borough) 
cither  as  a whole  or  in  part  (a  power  which  it  may 
be  mentioned,  i.s  already  possessed  and  used  by  the 
Minister  of  Health). 

244.  It  is  suggested,  with  deference,  that  there 
would  be  little  advantage  in  this  change.  In  most 
cases,  as  already  indicated,  the  present  procedure  has 
proved  quite  successful,  and,  in  the  cases  where,  on 
principle,  the  parties  intend  to  fight  the  issue  to  the 
bitter  end,  a body  of  three  would  not  be  more  likely 
to  allay  the  opposition  than  a single  Inspector  of  the 
Department. 
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245.  There  is  also  a constitutional  question.  The 
decision  under  the  present  practice  is  not  that  of  the 
Inspector  (who  simply  reports  and  recommends),  but 
of  the^  Minister.  The  report  and  evidence  and  all 
other  information  are  fully  and  carefully  examined, 
and  a decision  is  reached  only  after  the  closest  con- 
sideration. Parliament  must  have  the  final  control 
as  regards  Departmental  action,  quite  independ- 
ently of^  their  control  over  each  Provisional 
Order;  and  the  responsibility  for  ‘ Departmental 
flecision  must  rest  with  the  Minister  who  is 
responsible  to  Parliament,  and  it  is  open  to  question 
vvhether  it  would  be  wise,  as  a matter  of  constitu- 
tional practice,  to  weaken  this  responsibility. 

246.  The  advantages  of  some  such  body  would  be 
(I-  niore  op6ii  questioii  if  tliey  were  given  powers 
finally  to  decide  applications,  without  any  further 
right  of  appeal.  But,  apart  from  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  such  a proposal,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
consider  whether  it  would  meet  with  the  support  of 
the  Authorities  piinoipally  concerned.  In  any  event, 
it  would  seem  desirable  (1)  that  any  such  body  should 
act  in  accordance  with  principles  laid  down  for  it 
(say,  by  the  Minister  of  Health,  subject  to  the  control 
of  Parliament)  and^  (2)  that,  as  the  body  of  three 
would  be  a very  big  hammer  to  crack  some  small 
nuts,  provision  should  be  made  for  a simpler  pro- 
cedure (say,  by  an  Older  of  the  Minister  or  by 
Special  Order)  for  cases  ivhich  do  not  present  any 
serious  difficulties. 

247.  An  ^ expedient  which  has  sometimes  been 
suggested  is  the  appointment  of  Boundary  Com- 
missioners to  settle  vexed  questions  of  boundaries. 
This  proposal  was  contained,  for  instance,  in  the 
lecent  Report  of  the  South  Wales  Regional  Suiwey 
Committee. 

They  recommended  that  the  Minister  of  Health 
should  take  stejis  to  appoint  a Boundary  Commission 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  necessity  for 
the  readjustment  of  Local  Authority  boundaries  in 
South  Wales  and  of  preparing  schemes  for  this 
purpose. 

248.  A piocedure  of  this  kind  has  much  to  com- 
mend it  if  applied  on  special  occasions  or  at  long 
intervals^  in  areas  where  there  are  numerous  urban 
aggregations  and  much  growth  of  population.  It  has 
much  in  common  with  the  proposal  which  has  just 
been  considered,  with  this  important  difference— that 
whereas  ordinary  applications  for  boundary  changes 
would  be  considered  only  on  the  definite  petition  of 
a Local  Authority  that  desired  the  alteration,  a 
Boundary  Commission  would  consider  the  general 
position  in  the  particular  region  under  review,  and 
would  recommend  such  changes  as  seemed  to  them  to 
be  advisable.  The  appointment  of  such. a Commission 
pr^iimes,  therefore,  a fairly  general  consensus  of 
opinion  that  changes  are  needed,  and,  in  addition 
agreement  as  to  tho  principles  on  which  they  are  to 
be  made. 


2911.  (Chairman) : In  paragraph  242,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  procedure  at  Local  Inquiries,  you  say : “ The 
question  of  the  procedure  at  Local  Inquiries  was  con- 
sidered in  1921  by  the  Consultative  Council  on  Local 
Health  Administration.”  AVe  have  seen  the  Report, 
so  I do  not  know  that  we  need  pursue  this  any 
ftirther.  Then  at  paragraph  244,  you  say  that  the 
iVlinistiy  consider  there  would  be  little  advantage  in 
the  change?— The  Ministry  suggest,  as  I say  here. 

2912.  I think  we  might  leave  that.  Sir  Ryland 

Adkins  was  one  of  the  signatories  to  the  Report? He 

is  the  Chairman  of  the  Consultative  Council. 

2913.  AA^e  have  seen  the  Report,  and  the  Ministry 
do  not  desire  to  express  an  opinion  one  wav  or  the 
other  .P — No. 

(Chairman) . Then  I think  w©  may  pass  to  para- 
graph 249. 


Uncertainty  of  Present  Position. 

249.  At  present.  County  Boroughs  may  promote 
extension  sohemea  at  any  time  and  as  often  as  they 


please.  The  success  of  one  Borough  may  be  an , 
encouragement  to  others  in  the  same  County,  and 
may  even  lead  to  rivalry. 

250,  It  is  felt  to  bo  a grievance  by  County  Councils 
that  their  area  is  liable  to  such  frequent  alteration. 
They  urge,  not  without  reason,  that  good  administra- 
tion n»ay  be  seriously  hindered  in  such  circumstances, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  certain 
programme  for  a long  period  of  years  for  the  services 
for  which  they  are  re.sponsible.  It  is  true  that  there 
aie  not  many  Counties  liable  to  these  frequent 
incursions;  but  that  their  number  is  not  large  does 
not  make  the  position  easier  for  those  which  are 
affected. 

251.  It  airpears  desirable  to  consider  whether  provi- 
sion should  not  be  made  that  boundaiy  changes  within 
any  one  County  should  take  effect  onl.y  at  regular 
intervals;  say  five  or  ten  years,  except  in  wholly 
exceptional  circumstances  or  b,y  agreement. 

2914.  (Chairman) : In  paragraph  249,  you  say,  At 
piesent,  County  Boroughs  may  promote  extension 
schemes  at  any  time  and  as  often  as  they  please.” 

I do  not  quite  understand  your  point  on  that? 

There  is  no  limit  of  time  so  far  as  putting  forward 
proposals  is  concerned.  For  instance,  in  theory,  a 
County  Borough  might  make  an  application  this 
year,  and  might  put  forward  another  application 
next  year.  There  is  nothing  in  law  to  prevent  them. 

2915.  Do  the  Ministry  want  to  put  forward  any 
proposals  with  regard  to  that?— The  Ministry  have 
not  done  so,  but  I make  this  suggestion  here,  that 
there  is  a case  for  consideration. 

2916.  (il/r.  Piddell) : How  did  it  come  about  that 
they  made  those  one  year  after  another?  AVas  it 
that  they  had  not  thought  out  their  schemes 
sufficiently?— As  a matter  of  fact,  they  do  not  make 
them  ill  the  same  place.  How  the  Counties  are  very 
materially  affected  in  this  respect  is  thus  : not  that 
the  same  place  makes  frequent  applications,  but  that 
say,  A in  a County  makes  an  application  this  year, 
and  then  B in  the  same  County  makes  an  application 
next  year,  and  then  another  place  in  the  year 
following.  You  will  find  a list  of  extensions  for 
each  County  with  the  date  in  Table  A in 
Appendix  XXIII. 

291/.  I see  there  are  some  Boroughs  which  have 
extended  three  or  four  years  running.  They  had 
not  thought  it  out  sufficiently  ? — Something  arose ; 
they  had  a Bill  jirobably.  I think  it  w^as  procedure 
by  a Bill  dealing  mainly  with  other  matters,  and 
then  they  put  quite  a small  thing  into  the  Bill. 

2918.  (Mr.  Lloyd):  As  a rule,  in  a case  like  that, 
you  find  there  is  some  absolutely  special  reason  for 
the  different  provisions,  that  did  not  previously  exist 
at  all?  Yes.  If  I may  pursue  that  for  a moment, 
if  you  look,  for  instance,  under  “ Yorkshire,  West 
Riding,”  you  will  find  that  applications  were  made 
in  years  close  to  one  another  by  different  Boroughs. 

(Chairmrmi) : Then  we  might  pass  to  Chapter  IKV. — 

“ Compensation  for  Loss  of  Rateable  Value.” 

XV . — Altebation  of  Aueas  ' and  op  Local 
Aitthokities. — (D). 

COMFENSATION  FOE  LoSS  OF  RATEABLE  VaLTJE. 

252.  ^ When  a County  Borough  is  formed  or  extended 
there  is,  of  course,  a reduction  in  the  rateable  value 
of  the  Administrative  County,  and  Rural  Districts 
are  similarly  affected  wherever  a new  Urban  District 
is  created  or  rural  areas  are  added  to  existing  Urban 
Districts. 

The  Local  Government  (Adjustments)  Act,  1913, 
was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  claim 
of  County  Councils  and  other  Authorities  that  they 
were  entitled  to  compensation  by  reason  of  this  loss 
of  rateable  value.  The  Act  gave  effect  to  recom- 
mendations by  a J oint  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to 
inquiie  into  the  matter,  and  it  may  be  of  service 
to  recite  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  Committee. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 
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253.  The  statutory  provisions  on  the  subject  of 
adiustment  are  contained  in  sections  32  and  62  of 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  and  section  68  of 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1894.  For  a consider- 
able period  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the  Acts, 
the  opinion  was  widely  held  that  claims  for  com- 
pensation based  upon  the  loss  of  rateable  value  were 
admissible,  and  awards  were  made  on  this  basis;  but 
decisions  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  years  1904  and 
1907  in  the  cases  of  Caterham  Urban  District  Council 

Godstone  Rural  District  Council  (arising  out  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Urban  District  of  Caterham 
from  an  area  in  the  Godstone  Rural  District)  and 
West  Hartlepool  Corporation  v.  Durham  County 
Council  (which  arose  out  of  the  constitution  of  West 
Hartlepool  as  a County  Borough)  established  that 
neither  section  32  nor  section  62  of  the  Act  of  1888, 
nor,  inferentially,  section  68  of  the  Act  of  1894,  con- 
ferred any  right  to  compensation  for  loss  of  rateable 
value. 

254.  As  a result  of  these  decisions  Bills  and  Orders 
for  extending  and  forming  County  Boroughs  were 
.strongly  opposed.  In  1908  three  Bills  of  this  kind 
relating  to  Manchester,  Burnley  and  Blackburn  were 
before  Parliament,  and  a Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  inserted  a clause  giving  the  County 
Councils  compensation  for  loss  of  rateable  value, 
with  the  result  that  the  Bills  were  withdrawn. 

255.  When  the  Bill  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
Provisional  Order  extending  the  City  of  Birmingham 
was  before  Parliament,  as  also  a Bill  relating  to 
Bath,  it  was  agreed  that  the  whole  question  should 
be  referred  to  a Joint  Select  Committee  of  both 
Houses. 

256.  The  Committee  heard  witnesses  and  counsel 
on  behalf  of  the  Associations  representative  of 
Counties,  Municipal  Corporations,  Urban  Districts 
and  Rural  Districts.  They  reported  in  August,  1911, 
and  the  conclusion  at  which  they  arrived  as  regards 
compensation  for  loss  of  rateable  value  is  stated  as 
follows  in  paragraph  10  of  their  Report:  — 

“ The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that,  while  it 
would  not  be  just  to  give  either  party  compensa- 
tion for  loss  of  rateable  area  as  such,  yet  each 
party  before  the  arbitrator  should  be  entitled  to 
produce  evidence  to  prove  that,  in  carrying  out 
the  administration  of  their  areas  and  maintain- 
ing their  roads  and  bridges,  they  would,  on  the 
figures  as  they  stand  at  the  appointed  day,  have 
legitimately  imposed  upon  them  an  increased 
burden,  or  a burden  which  would,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  arbitrator,  be  thrown  upon  them  at 
some  future  time  in  reference  to  some  particular 
head  of  administration  in  consequence  of  the 
taking  away  of  part  of  the  area,  and  that  com- 
pensation should  bo  paid  to  the  party  having  t<> 
bear  such  increased  burden  in  each  case  in  which 
it  was  proved  to  exist.” 

267.  The  Committee  recommended  that  these 
principles  should  apply  to  financial  adjustments 
wliere  a change  was  made  in  the  boundaries  of  any 
Local  Authority,  whether  County,  Borough,  Urban 
District,  Rural  District  or  Union. 

258.  In  regard  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  com- 
pensation, the  Committee  thought  that  generally  a 
maximum  of  fifteen  years’  purchase  should  be  fixed, 
the  arbitrator  being  allow'ed  to  adapt  his  award  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case. 

The  Committee  also  dealt  with  the  method  of  ad- 
justing receipts  payable  to  the  Exchequer  Contribu- 
tion Accounts  of  Counties  and  County  Boroughs. 

259.  The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  were 
carried  out  in  the  Adjustments  Act  of  1913.  The 
Committee  had  concluded  their  Report  with  the  re- 
mark that  they  anticipated  that  the  alterations  in 
the  law  which  they  proposed  would  effectively  remove 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  then  attended  the  alter- 
ation of  the  boundaries  of  local  government  areas. 

This  anticipation  has  not  been  fulfilled,  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  County  Councils  contend,  quite 


apart  from  their  objections  on  wider  grounds  of 
principle,  that  the  present  terms  of  financial  adjust- 
ments do  not  adequately  compensate  them  for  the 
losses  which  they  sustain  ivhen  County  Boroughs  are 
extended  or  new  County  Boroughs  formed. 

260.  The  Department  have  no  direct  concern  with 
the  details  of  financial  adjustments.  The  matter  is  at 
present  one  for  settlement  between  the  various  Local 
Authorities  concerned,  or,  failing  agreement,  has  to  lie 
decided  by  an  arbitrator  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  1913. 

2919.  (Chairman)  : You  tell  us  in  paragraph  252 
that  the  Local  Government  (Adjustments)  .401,  1913, 
ivas  passed  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  ivitli  the  claim<-' 
of  County  Councils  for  compensation.  Will  you  just 
give  us  very  briefly  the  effect  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment (Adjustments)  Act,  1913,  and  what  led  up  to 
that? — Briefly,  the  position  ivas  this:  that  it  ivas 
held  that  compensation  w'as  to  be  paid  for  hxs.s  ol 
rateable  value,  and  compensation  was  in  fact  given 
until  a case  arose  in  1904. 

2920.  How  was  it  given? — There  is  provision  in 
the  Act  by  which  it  was  decided  by  an  arbitrator 
in  case  of  dispute. 

2921.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : But  was  it  given  in  a 
lump  sum — 30  years’  purchase? — Yes,  for  certain 
services. 

2922.  (Chairman) : 30  years’  purchase  of  the  rate- 
able value?— Of  the  loss  of  rateable  value. 

2923.  (Sir  Jjewis  Beard)  : It  -was  this  ivay,  if  I may 
put  it  to  you.  You  took  the  average  annual  co,st 
of  maintaining  the  main  roads  in  the  area  ol  the 
County  Council,  for  a period  of  years.  You  then 
took  the  rate  for  main  roads  over  the  whole  Count> 
and  ascertained  what  the  produce  of  that  rate  waa 
from  that  particular  area  during  the  same  period. 
If  the  produce  of  the  rate  was  greater  than  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  highways,  the  County  had 
been  making  what  may  be  called  a profit  out  of 
the  main  road  rate  for  that  area,  because  they  got 
more  from  the  area  than  they  had  spent  on  the 
main  roads  in  it.  If  the  difference  between  those 
two  -was  £x.,  the  County  got  a lump  sum  of  30  time.-- 
£x.  as  compensation  for  loss  of  the  rateable  value? 
That  was  the  general  line. 

2924.  And  on  other  questions,  such  as  administin- 
tivG  exjjcnses  and  so  forth,  they  got  a lower  ninnhoi 
of  years’  purchase,  on  the  same  basis,  on  the  ground 
that  whereas  main  roads  were  a pcnnaneiit  charge, 
the  administrative  staff  would  work  itself  out  m a 
period  of  years  by  resignations,  death.s  and  .'=0  on,  ami 
could  be  adapted  to  the  new  situation  wirlnn  a 

short  period? — Quite.  r r, 

2925.  So  you  got  5 or  10  yeans’  purchase  for  that.'' 

Yes. 

2926  (Chairman):  That  question  of  main  roads 

was  the  one  I raised  before,  when  it  was  said  that 
what  you  will  lose  on  the  .swings  you  will  gam  on  tlie 

roundabouts? — Yes.  . . „ 

2927.  In  regard  to  this  question  of  compensation, 
is  what  you  lose  on  the  swings  balanced  by  what  you 
gain  on  the  roundabouts?— Yes. 

“ 2928.  Under  the  Act?  ^ ^ 

2929.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  Thifi  was  pnor^  to  the 

decision  ?— Yes ; that  is  what  wo  are  dealing  with 
now.  That  is  prior. 

2930.  (Chairman):  Prior  to  1913?— Prior  to  19f)4. 
1904  was  the  date  when  the  old  practice  was  upset. 

2931.  Then  what  goes  on  after  that? — In  1904  the 
Courts’  held  that  compensation  was  not  payable  for 
los.s  of  rateable  value.  The  result  of  that  was  that 
a good  deal  of  dispute  and  opposition  to  Bills  arose; 
it  became  very  difficult  indeed  to  get  an  exten.sioii, 
and  the  matter  came  to  a head  in  the  Birmingham 
case.  Ultimately  the  two  sides  agreed  to  be  bound  by 
the  findings  of  the  Committee  presided  over  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire;  and  the  findings  of  that  Coni- 
mittoe  were  incorporated  in  the  Afijiistmeiits  Act  which 
w-as  passed  in  1913.  As  rogard-s  the  Adjustments  Act. 
as  ho.s  already  been  hinted,  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  a little  difficult  to  follow.  1 think  you  wil. 
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get  a fair  idea  of,  shall  I say,  the  measure  of  lucidity 
of  the  whole  problem,  by  reading  an  extract  from 
the  Report;  That  is  set  out  in  paragraph  256. 

2932.  I see  that  point.  Now  does  this  Act  bear  it 
cut.® — The  1913  Act  substantially  took  the  words. 

2933.  What  happens  then  is  this.  You  balance  up 
the  cost  and  the  gain  and  then  you  pay  the  com- 
pensation P — That  is  what  it  comes  to. 

2934.  So  really  what  you  are  doing  there  is  what 
you  did  before  .P — It  is  high  treason  to  say  so,  but  I 
am  afraid  it  comes  to  pretty  much  the  same  thing, 
in  principle  ! 

2935.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) ; Subject  to  this,  that  there 
IS  a limitation  of  the  years  ? — Yes,  it  is  not  30  years ; 
it  is  15,  as  a maximum. 

2936.  (Chairman):  The  30  years  is  reduced? — Yes; 
15  is  the  maximum, 

2937.  Is  it  15  all  round? — No;  for  instance,  I was 
looking  at  a case  the  other  day  where  the  two  parties 
had  agreed  to  take  12  years.  They  lamped  the 
whole  thing  together,  and  they  equated  at  12. 

2938.  (iW)'.  Lloyd) : The  15  years  was  established  by 
the  Act  at  a time  when  perpetuity  was  represented 
by  about  80  years.  It  is  not  now? — That  is  so. 

29-39.  (Chairman) : Now  you  take  the  maximum  of 
15  years? — Yes. 

2940.  (Sir  ^Valter  Uicholas):  To  what  extent  has 
the  1913  Act  been  applied  in  practice? — I think  it  is 
always  applied,  so  far  as  I know. 

2941.  I am  not  doubting  that.  I am  asking  to 
what  extent? — I am  saying  that  under  correction, 
because  we  do  not  in  the  ordinary  course  have  any- 
thing to  do  directly  with  the  fixing  of  adjustments. 

2942.  The  facts  are  not  reported  to  the  Depart- 
ment?— No. 


2913.  You  could  not  tell  us? — No.  We  have  some 
facts  as  to  the  amount  of  adjustment  monej's  that 
they  have,  because  they  can  only  use  those  adjustment 
moneys  with  our  consent,  but  we  have  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  settling  compensation. 

2941.  What  I wanted  to  know  was  the  result  of  the 
Act  of  1913  in  its  aiiplication  ?— I will  make  inquirv 
to  see  what  infonnation  we  have,  but  I do  not  think 
we  can  give  you  comprehensive  information. 

2<945.  (Chairman) : You  tell  us  you  have  no  direct 
concern  with  the  details  of  financial  adjustmente.P— 

ihati.sso.  I can  give  3'ou  the  total  amount.  The 

total  amount  of  adjustment  monies  which  County 

Li’miocoS''' 

(rViuirw,,!) : Then  I think  w<-  can  go  to  Chapter 
Local  Rating.” 


NVf. — Local  Ratino. 

A.  Rates. 

Kinds  of  Hates. 

261.  The  current  expenses  of  Local  Authorities,  so 
far  as  they  are  not  met  out  of  fees  and  other  charges, 
income  from  property  or  grants  from  the  National 
Exchequer,  are  defrayed  out  of  local  rates.  Local 
-Vuthorities  may  levy  rates  only  for  purjioses  expressly 
authorised  by  statute. 

There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  rates — the  Poor 
Rate  and  the  General  District  Rate. 

The  former,  although  called  the  Poor  Rate,  is  levied 
to  meet  not  only  the  expenses  of  Boards  of  Guardians 
but  also  of  County  Councils,  Rural  District  Councils 
(except  sums  raised  by  Special  Expenses  Rates),  Par- 
ish Councils,  Parish  Meetings  and  Overseers,  the  ex- 
penses of  Town  Councils  raised  through  a Borough 
Rate,  and  the  education  expenses  of  Drban  District 
Councils. 

Ihe  General  District  Rate  is  levied  chiefly  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expenses  of  Town  Councils  and  Drban 
District  Councils  for  purposes  coming  under  the 
Public  Health  Acts. 

There  are  a number  of  other  special  rates,  of  which 
particulars  are  given  in  Appendix  XXV,  but  they  are 
ol  minor  importance.  The  Borough  Rate  ami  the 
lonnfcy  Rate  (for  which  the  more  correct  term,  under 


the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  is  “County  Con- 
tributions”) are  of  note;  but  they  are  not  separately 
levied,  both  being  raised  as  part  of  the  Poor  Rate, 
except  that  in  some  cases  there  may  be  a Borough 
Rate  which  is  separately  levied. 

In  a number  of  instances,  especially  in  Counties 
and  ^ Rural  Districts,  the  expenses  for  a particular 
service  are  levied  not  on  the  whole  area  of  the  par- 
ticular Authority,  but  on  a particular  part  which 
benefits  from  the  service;  a sewerage  scheme,  for 
instance,  may  be  only  for  a single  Parish  and  the 
expenses  in  connection  with  it  are  raised  only  from 
that  Parish.  In  such  cases  the  expenses  of  the  ser- 
vice are  called  “ Special  Expenses.” 

In  the  ca.se  of  County  Councils,  these  special  ex- 
penses form  part  of  the  County  Rate  and  are  collected 
in  the  Poor  Rate.  In  the  case  of  Rural  Districts, 
they  may  be  collected,  with  the  Poor  Rate,  by  a 
separate  Rate  for  Special  Expenses,  with  the  same 
incidence  as  a General  District  Rate. 

Of  tile  total  amount  raised  in  ratos  in  the  year 
1919-20  in  England  and  Wale®,  excluding  London, 
approximately  03  per  cent,  was  raised  in  Poor 
Rates,  and  25  per  cent,  in  General  District  Rates. 


Persons  rated. 

262.  It  may  be  stated  bi'oadly  that  rates  arei  levied 
on  real  property,  not  on  personal  property.  There  is 
a larger  element  of  payment  according  to  benefit 
received,  as  distinguished  from  payment  according 
to  ability  to  pay,  in  local  rating  than  in  national 
taxation.  The  classes  of  rateable  property  include 
lancfe  of  all  kinds,  houses,  mills,  factories  and  work- 
shops, railways  and  other  public  utility  undertakings, 
coal  and  other  mines,  tithes  and  tithe  rentcharges, 
plantations,  woods  and  saleable  nnder-woods,  .sporting 
rights  and  advertising  stations. 

Certain  classes  of  property  are  exempted  from  rates, 
such  as  places  of  worship,  certain  kinds  of  schools  and 
.scientific  institutions;  a list  of  these  exemptions  is 
given  in  Appendix  XXV.  Properties  occupied  by 
servants  of  the  Crown  and  used  for  Government  pur- 
poses are  also  exempt,  but  a contribution  in  place 
of  rates  is  made  from  national  funds. 

Differential  Eating. 

263.  Under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and  subse- 
quent Acts,  certain  classes  of  property,  substantially 
agi'ioultural  land,  tithe  rentcharges,  railways  and 
canals,  are  assessed,  for  General  District  Rates,  at  a 
((uarter  only  of  their  rateable  value. 

Under  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896,  only  one- 
half  of  the  Poor  Rate  paid  on  buildings  has  to  be 
paid  on  agricultural  land,  a grant  being  made  in 
respect  of  the  other  half  from  the  National  Ex- 
chequer. Under  the  Tithe  Rentcharge  (Rates)  Act, 
1899,  the  owner  of  tithes  attached  to  a benefice  like- 
wise has  to  pay  only  one-half  the  ordinary  Poor  Rate, 
the  remainder  being  paid  by  the  Inland  Revenue 
out  of  the  Local  Taxation  Account;  some  further 
temporary  concessions  were  made  by  an  Act  of  1920, 
which  was  modified  by  a subsequent  Act  of  1922. 

Collection  of  Bates. 

254.  A Poor  Rate  is  made  for  each  Parish  by  the 
Overseers  of  the  Parish,  The  various  Authorities 
serve  precepts  on  the  Overseers  requiring  them  to 
pay  the  money  needed,  except  that  County  Councils 
“ precept”  the  Boards  of  Guardians  for  the  amount 
required  from  each  Parish,  and  they  in  turn 
“ precept  ” the  Overseers. 

With  some  exceptions,  the  work  of  collecting  the 
Poor  Rate  is  done  by  paid  officials  called  Assistant 
Overseers.  These  officials  are  appointed,  (a)  in  Rural 
Parishes  bj^  the  Parish  Council  or  Parish  IMeeting; 
(b)  in  Urban  Parishes  by  the  Justices  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Vestry,  except  where,  as  in  man^’  places, 
the  Minister  of  Health  has  by  Order  transferred  the 
power  of  appointment  to  the  Town  Council  nr  Urban 
District  Council. 
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Boards  of  Guardians  may,  however,  he  empowered 
by  Order  to  appoint  Collectoiis  of  Poor  Rates  for  a 
Parish  or  group  of  Parishes,  and  if  such  officers  are 
appointed,  it  is  their  duty  to  collect  the  Poor  Rates,, 
and  this  duty  cannot  then  he  included  in  those  of  the 
Assistant  Overseers  for  the  area.  It  is  not  now  the 
policy  of  the  Minister  to  favour  the  appointment  of 
such  Collectors  in  urban  areas. 

In  small  Parishes,  the  Poor  Rate  is  often  collected 
by  the  Overeecr,  who  is  not  paid. 

265.  General  District  Rates  are  collected  by  officials 
appointed  by  the  Town  or  Urban  District  Councils 
by  whom  the  rates  are  made. 

There  are  still  many  urban  areas  where  separate 
officiate  collect  the  Poor  Rates  and  the  General  Dis- 
trict Rates  from  the  same  ratepayers,  a wasteful  over- 
lapping of  duties  which  the  Department  discourage. 
It  can  be  avoided  if  the  Town  or  Urban  District 
Council  obtain  an  Order  authorising  them  to  appoint 
the  Assistant  Overseer,  for  they  can  then  arrange 
that  the  same  person  shall  be  appointed  to  this  office 
and  that  of  collector  of  the  General  District  Rates, 
though  this  consummation  is  eometimeis  delaj’ed  by 
the  vested  rights  of  existing  officials. 

The  same  object  is  achieved  in  an  even  better  way 
when  the  different  rates  are  consolidated  into  one  rate. 

Where  a separate  “ Special  Expenses  Rate  ” is 
levied  in  a rural  area  for  the  Rural  District  Council, 
it  is  generally  collected  with  (though  not  as  part  ofi 
the  Poor  R.ate. 

Consolidation  of  Bates. 

266.  There  is  an  increasing  tendencj^  towards  con- 
solidating rates,  an  eminently  wise  proceeding. 

The  Minister  has  power,  in  a Borough  with  a Local 
.Act  which  deals  with  the  collection  of  Borough  or 
General  District  Rates,  to  provide  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  these  Rates  by  means  of  a Provisional  Order, 
hut  not,  as  the  law  stands,  also  of  the  Poor  Rates. 
A number  of  Provisional  Orders  have  been  issued  for 
this  purpose  at  the  request  of  Town  Councils.  This 
consolidated  rate  is  collected  by  officials  appointed  by 
the  Town  Councils  or,  often,  jointly  with  the  Poor 
Rate. 

A number  of  the  larger  Urban  Authorities  have 
consolidated  all  rnte.s,  including  the  Poor  Rate,  by 
provisions  in  Local  Acts.  Such  a consolidated  rate 
is  always  collected  in  the  same  way  as  the  Poor  Rate 

The  consolidated  rate,  whether  brought  about  by 
Provisional  Order  or  Local  Act,  is  sometimes  called 
the  Borough  Rate,  sometimes  the  General  or  Consoli- 
dated Rate  or  simply  the  Poor'  Rate. 

It  is  usual,  in  consolidations,  to  iireserve  the 
differential  rating  of  the  various  privileged  classes  of 
property,  such  as  agricultural  land,  at  various  rates 
according  to  the  actual  average  results  during  a num- 
ber of  pireceding  years. 

In  London  there  is,  under  the  general  law,  one 
general  rate  for  all  purposes. 

Who  pays  Bates. 

267.  Rates  are  usually  levied  on  the  occupier.  But 
in  the  case  of  properties  of  small  rateable  value  the 
owners  may  pay  the  rates  by  agreement,  or,  in  cej- 
tain  cases,  be  rated  at  the  option  of  the  appropriate 
.Authority. 

Those  provisions  apply  in  case  of — 

(1)  the  Poor  Rate,  to  owners  of  houses  or  tene- 
ments with  a rateable  value  not  exceeding 
£20  in  the  Metropolis  and  £8  in  the  rest 
of  the  country,  apart  from  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  otlier 
towns  for  which  special  provision  has  been 
made  by  General  or  Local  Acts. 

These  limits  of  £20  and  £8  have  been 
temporarily  raised  by  the  Rent  Restric- 
tion Act,  1920,  to  £2.5  and  £10  respectively. 


(2)  the  General  District  Rate,  at  the  option  of 
the  Town  or  Urban  District  Council,  to 
owners  of  houses  or  tenements  not  over 
£10  in  rateable  value  or  let  to  weekly  or 
monthly  tenants  or  let  in  separate  apiart- 
ments. 

If  owners  pay  by  agreement  or  are  rated  in  place 
of  the  occupiers,  they  can  claim  a reduction  in  the 
rates,  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Poor  Rate — (a)  where  the  owner  pays  by 

agreement  with  the  Overseers,  whether  the 
premises  are  occupied  or  not,  to  an  allow- 
ance (or  commission)  not  exceeding  25  per 
cent,  of  the  Rate;  (b)  where  the  owner  is 
computeorily  rated,  an  allowance  of  15  per 
cent.,  but  the  owner  may  also  undertake 
to  pay  rates  whether  the  premises  are 
occupied  or  not,  and  if  he  docs  so,  then  ho 
is  entitled  to  a further  allowance  not  ex- 
ceeding 15  per  cent.,  a maximum  of  30 
per  cent,  in  all. 

(2)  District  Rate — an  allowance  as  fixed  by  the 

Town  or  Urban  District  Council,  but  not 
less  than  20  per  cent,  or  more  than  33]  per 
cent. ; or,  if  the  Local  Authority  agrees  to 
the  payment  of  rates  whether  the  premises 
are  occupied  or  not,  a total  allowance  of 
60  per  cent. 

A^hen  rates  are  consolidated,  it  is  usual  to  provide 
for  similar  allowances,  though  not  always  at  the  abovo 
rates. 

The  raoi-e  usual  procedui-e  is  to  levy  the  rates  for 
small  houses  or  tenements  on  the  owners.  The  levying 
of  rates  on  occupiers  is  often  favoured  as  a means 
of  inducing  more  general  intere.st  in  local  government. 
Some  towns,  especially  in  the  north  of  England,  havo 
followed  this  practice  for  many  jmars.  In  recent  years, 
it  has  not  been  found  successful  by  some  towns  where 
it  has  been  tried,  partly  because  of  the  general  de- 
pression and  the  con.sequent  difficulty  of  collecting 
rates. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Minister  has  recently 
allowed  the  cxjrerinient  of  colletting  I'.'ites  from 
occupiers  by  weckl3'  stamps. 

Period  of  Bates. 

268.  The  Poor  Rate  is  generally  made  half-yearlj', 
but,  in  some  cases,  yearly  or  quarterly.  I'hc  Rato  has 
to  be  “ allowed  ” by  the  Justices,  but  this  is  only  a 
formal  act. 

General  District  Rates  also  are  in  some  c.ases  made 
half-yearljq  in  other  cases  yearly,  as  the  Town  or 
Urban  District  Council  may  determine. 

Even  where  the  rates  are  made  yearly,  collection 
is  generally  by  half-yearly  or  quarterly  instalments, 
or  in  some  instances,  at  still  shorter  periods. 

“ Demand  Notes  ” for  the  Rates  are  issued  to  each 
person  liable  to  pay.  The  purposes  for  which  the 
.Rates  are  levied  and  the  amount  for  each  purpo.se 
are  usually  shown  on  the  Demand  Note.  Unfortu- 
nately, except  for  the  General  Rate  in  London  and 
the  Poor  Rate  in  Parishes  with  agricultural  land 
(which  are  the  only  cases  in  which  the  Mini.stor  is 
empowered  to  prescribe  the  form),  there  is  no  uniform 
manner  of  indicating  the.se  jiarticular  iteniK  ami  a 
valuable  opportunity  for  comparison  is  thus  lost. 
Some  Authorities  show  the  several  purposes  in  great 
detail,  while  others  give  but  a brief  summary. 


2916.  (Chairman):  You  tell  us  m pai-agrapli  261 
there  are  two  principal  kinds  of  rate.s — the  Poor  Bate 
and  the  General  District  Rate.  Will  you  elaborate 
a little  more  this  question  of  difference  between  the 
Poor  Rate  and  the  General  District  Rate;  because 
the  Poor  Rate  includes  a good  de.il  that  is  not  the 
Poor  Rato,  does  it  not? — Yes. 

2947.  .IiLst  tell  us  exactly  what  the  Poor  Rate 
includes  .P — Taking  fir.st  the  Borough,  the  Poor  RaW 
will  include  the  poor  relief  charges,  properly  speaking. 

2948.  That  is  for  the  Guardians’  rate? — Yes. 
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3949.  The  Poor  Rate  as  it  actually  is  under  the 
Act? — Quite.  Then,  if  the  Borough  is  not  a County 
Borough,  it  will  include  also  the  County  expenses- 
2950.  .Inst  run  thiougli  Uiem? — If  the  Borough  is 
. nut  an  Education  Authority,  education;  if  the 
Borough  is  not  a Police  Authority,  police;  and  also 
tuberculosis,  child  welfare,  main  roads. 

2961.  All  the  expenses  of  the  County  are  included 
in  the  Poor  Bate? — Yes. 

2952.  It  is  not  really  a Poor  R.ute? — No,  it  is  simply 
a designation. 

2953  The  County  precepts  on  the  Overseers? — They 
precept  the  Guardians,  as  a matter  of  fact,  and  then 
the  Guardians  precept  the  Overseers.  It  comes  to 
the  same  thing. 

2954.  The  County  uses  the  taxing  officials  and 
taxing  machinery  of  the  Guardians,  who  are  the  older 
body,  to  obtain  their  money? — The  Guardians  are 
simply  a post  office. 

2955.  It  uses  them.  The  Guardians  make  their  own 
Poor  Rate? — They  make  a demand  for  the  money. 

2956.  {Sw  IjBwis  Beard) : The  Ovei'seers  make  the 
Poor  Rate? — The  Guardians  incur  the  expenses,  and 
say  how  much  they  want  from  the  rates.  The  Over- 
seers then  make  the  rate. 

2957.  {Chairman) : Then  the  County  Council  go  to 

the  Guardians  and  say:  “ Raise  the  money  we  want 
when  you  are  raising  the  Poor  Rate  ” ? — Yes,  that  is 
what  it  comes  to.  • 

2958.  The  Special  Expenses  Rates  are  outside,  are 
they  not  ? — The  Special  Expenses  Rates  az’e  rvhere 
there  are  special  expienses  levied  on  particular  areas; 
that  is  in  the  case  of  a Rural  District;  but,  so  far  as 
the  County  is  concerned,  the,y  are  included  in  the 
County  Rate;  there  is  not  a Special  Expenses  Rate. 
There  may  be  a Special  Expenses  Rate  for  Rural  Dis- 
trict Expenses,  hut  not  for  a County. 

2959.  They  do  not  go  through  the  Poor  Bate,  do 
they  ? — Yes,  they  do,  for  the  County. 

2960.  You  say:  “ The  former,  although  called  the 
Poor  Rate,  is  levied  to  meet  not  only  the  expenses 
of  Boards  of  Guardians  but  also  of  County  Councils, 
Rural  District  Councils  (except  sums  raised  by  Special 
Ex]3enses  Rates),  Parish  Councils,  Parish  Meetings 
and  Overseers,  the  expenses  of  Town  Councils  raised 
tlirough  a Borough  Rate,  and  the  education  expenses 
of  Urban  District  Councils”.? — The  Special  Expenses 
Rates  occur  only  in  the  case  of  Rural  District 
Councils. 

2961.  I do  not  follow’  that? — Rural  District  Councils 
can  provide  for  Special  Exj^enses  Rates  as  separate 
rates. 

2962.  The  ordinary  Rural  District  Rate  is  precepted 
on  the  Poor  Rate,  is  it.? — Yes,  it  is  collected  as  part  of 
the  Poor  Rate. 

_ 2963.  But  the  Special  Expenses  Rate? — The  Special 
Exjienses  Bate  also  is  collected  by  the  Overseers,  but 
may  be  levied  as  a special  rate. 

2964.  It  is  outside  the  Poor  Rate?— Outside  the 
Poor  Rate  in  that  case. 

2965.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  point  is,  is  it  not, 
that  the  general  rate  goes  over  the  whole  of  the  Rural 
District  equally? — Quite. 

2966.  The  Si)eoial  Expenses  Bate  is  on  one  Parish 
only  ? — Quite. 

2967.  {Sir  W alter  Nicholas) : In  resjieot  of  some 

special  expenditure  in  r.hat  Parish? Yes. 

2968.  (Chairman)  : Is  it  always  a particular  Parish? 
Not  ahv.ays,  as  a matter  of  course,  but  that  almost 

invariably  is  the  case. 

2969.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : And  in  the  case  of  the 
Special  Expenses  Rate,  it  is  subject  to  the  three- 
quarters  exemption? — Yes,  that  is,  it  is  on  a.  sanitaiw 
rate  basis,  not  on  the  Poor  Rate  basis. 

2970-4.  (Chairman.)  : Then  you  get  the  expenses  of 
Tow'u  Councils  raised  through  a Borough  Rate.  The 
Borough  Rate  is  raised  in  the  same  w’ay? The  Bor- 

ough Rate,  of  course,  is  a thing  wdiich  is  special  to 
Boroughs,  and  that,  with  certain  exceptions,  is  raised 
as  part  of  the  Poor  Rate. 

2975.  That  is  to  say,  that  all  those  particular 
expenses,  whatever  Authority  spends  the  money,  are 
raised  in  the  same  way.  thi’ough  the  Poor  Rate? Yes. 


2976.  Then  we  get  the  General  District  Bate.  Will 
you  tell  us  the  difference  betweezr  the  Poor  Bate  and 
the  General  District  Rate,?— The  General  District 
Rate  is  raised  for  meeting  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  Local  Authority  in  carrying  out  its  functions 
under  the  Public  Health  Acts.  The  General  District 
Rate  is  levied  by  the  Council  itself. 

2977_.  On  a separate  valuation?— No ; it  is  the  same 
valuation,  but  they  levy  it  themselves  and  they  collect 
it_  themselves.  They  appoint  their  own  collectors ; 
with  the  result  that  you  may  have,  as  you  do  now  have 
in  fact,  one  lot  of  officials  collecting  the  Poor  Rate, 
in  its  broad  sense,  covering  many  services  beside.?  the 
poor,  and  another  lot  of  officials  collecting  the  General 
District  Rate,  from  exactly  the  same  ratepayers. 

29/8.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Is  that  very  much  in 
operation  now  ? — I think  in  a good  many  places  it  is. 

2979.  Could  you  give  u.s  a picture  of  that of  the 

Poor  Bate  and  the  General  District  Rate  and  the 
services  which^  each  covers? — I do  not  set  it  out  in 
detail,  but  it  is  contained  in  paragraph  261,  where  I 
say^  tliat  the  Poor  Rate  is  levied  foi’  other  purposes 
besides  the  expenses  of  Boards  of  Guardians 

2980.  I am  asking  whether  you  could  not  give  it 
in  detail,? — Yes,  I can  set  that  out.  In  some  of  the 
demand  notes  now  they  do  set  out  the  various 
expenses  in  considerable  detail. 

2981.  So  you  really  have  two  sets  of  officials  collect- 
ing two  rates  based  on  the  same  valuation,  in  the  same 
year.? — Yes. 

2982.  What  is  the  reason  of  that.?— The  reason  is 
historical.  You  had  a Poor  Rate,  with  one  set  of 
Authorities,  the  Overseers,  so  far  as  the  collection 
was  concerned,  and  then  you  had  a new  function 
coming  on  top  of  that  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  a 
new  Authority  which  was  made,  even  so  far  as  raising 
the  money  was  coiicerned,  completely  master  in  its 
own  household. 

2983.  You  have  the  same  Authorities  dealing  with 
the  Poor  Rate  in  Urban  Districts,  and  the  same 
people  dealing  with  thp  General  District  Rate?- In 
the  case  of^  a comparatively  neiv  service,  like  educa- 
tion, the  point  in  making  the  expenses  part  of  the  Poor 
Rate,  and  not  the  General  Diistict  Rate,  is  a question 
of  incidence.  In  the  case  of  the  Poor  Rate,  agricul- 
tural land  at  present  pays  half;  in  the  case  of  the 
General  District  Rate,  it  pays  a quarter. 

3984.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  ■ Is  there  not  also  the  very 
important  case  of  railways?  Railways  pay  the  Poor 
Rate  in  full  and  they  only  pay  a quarter  of  the 
General  District  Bate? — Quite. 

2985.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a separate  rate  book? 
— It  is  usually  done. 

2986.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : And  of  course  there 
is  variation  in  the  allowances? — Yes;  you  mean  the 
compounding  aUowances, 

2987.  As  regards  County  Boroughs,  most  of  them 
have  adopted  the  principle  of  consolidation  of  rates? 
— Many  of  them. 

2988.  They  have  not  this  duplication  of  collection? 
— Quite. 

2989.  And  most  of  the  Urban  Districts  have  got  it? 
— There  are  a number  still  which  have  not  got  it,  but 
that  is  the  tendency. 

2990.  (BIr.  Pritchard)  : And  even  without  the  con- 
solidation of  rates,  to  a large  extent  the  same  persons 
collect  both  rates,  do  they  not,  under  the  present  pro- 
cedure?— They  can  do  so,  and  that  is  -what  they  ought 
to  do.  All  of  them  do  not  do  it. 

(Chairman)  : In  many  cases  one  knows  that  the 
person  wdio  collects  the  rates  and  taxes  does  a great 
many  other  things  also.  It  does  simplify  matters. 

2991.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1894,  it  was  provided  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  might  by  Order  transfer  to  the  elected 
body  in  the  district  the  power  of  appointing  Overseers, 
and  so  on? — Yes. 

2992.  Under  that  section  a number  of  Authorities 
took  over  the  power  of  appointing  Assistant  Overseers, 
and  as  the  Assistant  Overseers  were  .the  Collectors  of 
the  Poor  Rate,  they  also  appointed  them  Collectors 
of  the  District  Rate? — Yee. 
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2993.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Then  you  can  go  a 
step  further;  you  have  to  get  the  approval  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  to  what  is  known  as  a joint  collec- 
tion, which  is  the  nearest  approach  to  consolidation, 
where  you  employ  the  same  demand  note,  you  keep 
the  same  rate  book,  and  you  have  the  same  officer 
collecting.  To  what  extent  that  has  been  done  in 
small  areas,  I cannot  say,  but  in  the  larger  urban 
areas,  joint  collection  is  universal — It  is  largely 

■ adopted. 

2994.  (Chairman) : Do  you  see  that  there  is  really 
any  advantage  in  keeping  two  separate  forms  of  rate? 

You  have  to  keep  them  separate.  So  long  as  you 

maintain  the  present  principles,  you  havo^  to  distin- 
guish between  the  charges  which  are  levied  on  the 
basis  of  a Poor  Rate,  and  the  charges  which  are  levied 
on  the  basis  of  a District  Rate. 

2995.  Because  the  incidence  is  different? — Yes.  If 

you  can  safeguard  that,  one  does  not  see  any  advan- 
tage at  all.  What  happens  in  numerous  cases  now  is 
that  they  have  a consolidated  rate  for  all  the  expenses, 
as  they  have  in  London.  _ . 

2996.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  this  question  of  joint 
collection  and  consolidation  is  in  the  air?  The  law  is 
that  you  shall  have  two  rates  which  shall  be  separately 
collected  ?— Yes. 

2997.  Then  you  say,  in  paragraph  262 : ‘ It  may  be 
stated  broadly  that  rates  are  levied  on  real  property, 
not  on  personal  property”? — Yes. 

2998.  Then  you  refer  to  the  question  of  property 
occupied  by  the  Crown  and  used  for.  Government 
purposes,  not  being  rated? — Yes. 

2999.  Can  you  give  us  any  further  information  or. 
that  as  to  the  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  rated?— 
On  the  same  general  principle,  I take  it,  that  you 
cannot,  except  in  special  cases,  bring  an  action 
against  the  Crown. 

3000.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  Is  it  not  simply  because 
the  Crown  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  .- 
—I  think  there  is  a bigger  constitutional  question 

behind  that.  . 

3001.  (Chairman):  Supposing  there  is  a very  large 
amount  of  Government  properly  in  a particular 
Union,  the  other  inhabitants  are  heavily  hit,  are. 
they  not?  Take  the  case  of  a Government  factory, 
for' instance?— But  an  equivalent  payment  is  made 
from  the  Treasury. 

.3002.  Does  that  correspond  with  the  rate?—!  have 
heard  that  some  Local  Authorities  have  views  on 
the  question  whether  the  Treasury  rate  themselves 

quite  so  highly.  . . x- 

3003.  (Sir  Lems  Beard)  : It  is  a question  ot  rating, 
IS  it  not? — Yes,  and  of  assessment. 

3004.  They  pay  the  same  rate? — Yes. 

3005.  But'  is  it  not  this  : that  they  only  pay  where 
the  property  is  maintained  out  of  moneys  voted  by 
Parliament.  Wliere  the  property  is  on  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  they  do  not  pay?— There  are  some 
cases  where  the  property  is  not  exempt. 

3006.  This  is  a great  dockyard  town  question— 
Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and  so  on? — Yes. 

.3007.  There  are  continual  grumbles  about  it. 
Were  we  not  met  with  that  point  in  regard  to 
telegraphs— that  the  telegraphs  were  maintained  out 
of  moneys  voted  by  Parliament? — There  is  an  express 
provision  with  regard  to  telegraphs.  You  vvill^  see 
a note  in  paragraph  4 of  Appendix  XXV  : “ Some 
Government  properties  are  liable  to  be  rated  under 
.special  enactments,  e.cj.,  land,  property  and  iindei- 
takiiigs  purchased  or  acquired  by  the  Postmaster- 
General  under  the  Telegraph  Act,  1868,  are  rateable 
in  respect  of  local  rates  at  .sums  not  exceeding  the 
rateable  value  at  which  the  land,  property  and  under- 
takings were  properly  a.ssessed  or  a.s.sessable  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase  or  acquisition.” 

3008.  (Sir  William  Middlehrooh) : Are  not  tho.se 
payments  ex  yrnfiu?— This  particular  one  is 
obligatory. 

3009.  I am  not  talking  of  the  particular  case  ot 
telegraphs,  but  usually? — Yes,  certainly,  as  an  act 
of  grace. 

3010.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  Will  you  obtain  infor- 
mation about  that? — Yes,  I will  look  that  matter  up. 


3011.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : There  is  not  a charge 
fixed  on  the  property,  is  there? — No,  it  is  a payment 
of  grace. 

3012.  It  is  getting  rather  serious  in  our  neighbour- 
hood?— But  you  are  comparatively  well  off  in  this 
respect. 

3013.  (Chairman) : Then  with  regard  to  paragraph 
263,  differential  rating,  I think  you  have  told  us 
about  that,  and,  as  we  know,  there  is  a Bill  before 
Parliament  at  present  dealing  wuth  agricultural 
rates  ? — Yes. 

3014.  Then  paragraph  264,  collection  of  rates,  I 
think  you  have  told  us  about? — Yes. 

3016'.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I think  you  answered 
his  Lordship  that  the  County  Council  precepts  the 
Guardians  for  its  call  in  respect  of  their  unit? — Yes. 

3016.  And  the  Guardians  in  turn  divide  the  County 
call  amongst  the  Parishes  which  form  their  unit? — 
Yes. 

3017.  And  make  the  demand  upon  the  Overseers? 
—Yes. 

3018.  The  Overseers  have  cast  upon  them  the  duty 
to  meet  them? — And  of  making  the  rate. 

3019.  Of  making  the  rate  and  of  collecting  it? — 
Yes. 

3020.  If  the  Overseers  are  unable  to  collect  the 
Guardians’  call  within  the  time  pirescribed,  they  are 
personally  li,aibIo? — That  is  the  position. 

3021.  And  they  are  liable  in  this  way,  that,  unless 
they  produce  the  money  by  a certain  time,  they  have 
personal  liability,  and  the  County  Council  has  the 
right  to  impose  an  additional  levy  on  the  particular 
Parish  of  10  per  cent.  Those  are  the  facts.  Do  you 
know  that  in  Glamorganshire  it  is  getting  very  diffi- 
cult, owing  to  the  obligation  and  the  difficulty  in 
collecting  rates,  to  get  men  to  undertake  the  duty 
of  Overseers? — I have  heard  it  more  of  your  neigh- 
bouring County. 

3022.  (Chairman)  : With  regard  to  the  undertaking 
of  the  duties  of  Overseer,  is  not  that  a statutory 
obligation  on  everybody? — Yes. 

3023.  They  have  to  undertake  it,  whether  they 
like  it  or  not? — Yes. 

3024.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Then  they  undertake 
it  with  this  very  onerous  I'osponsibility,  that  they 
become  liable  to  have  their  goods  and  chattels  seized 
if  they  do  not  produce  the  amount  of  the  precept, 
and  their  inability  to  produce  the  amount  of  the 
precept  is  due  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  money 
from  the  ratepayer. 

3025.  (Chairman)  : The  liability  for  obtaining  the 
money  is  personal  to  the  Overseer? — Yes. 

3026.  But  .the  office  of  Over.seer  is  not  an  optional 
one,  it  is  a statutory  one,  like  that  of  a juror? — Yes. 

3027.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : I am  not  going  to  ask 
jmu  3mur  opinion  as  to  whether  the  County  Council 
ought  to  have  that  power.  We  will  discuss  it? — 
That  raises  the  general  question  of  the  arrangements 
for  rate  collection. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  I pni’posely  refrain  from 
asking  your  opinion. 

3028.  (Chairman)  : I think  you  explain  veiy  fully 
in  paragraph  266  what  happens  in  regard  to  con.solida- 
tion  of  rates,  and  we  had  a little  talk  about  it  on  an 
earlier  paragraph.  What  is  the  policy  of  the 
Ministry? — Most  certainly  towards  consolidation. 
You  get  an  intermediate  stage,  by  which,  where  an 
Urban  Council  or  a Town  Council  appoint  the 
.Assistant  Overseers,  they  can  appoint  the  same  person 
also  as  Collector  for  their  own  rates.  Then  you  have 
consolidation  in  collection. 

5029.  So  long  as  the  machinery  is  the  same  it  does 
not  matter  so  much  about  the  name? — No. 

.3030.  But  on  the  whole  you  favour  consolidation 
right  through? — Right  through.  In  order  to  obtain 
full  consolidation  it  has  to  be  done  by  a Bill ; 
anfortunately  it  cannot  be  done  by  Provisional  Order. 
A Provisional  Order  can  provide  for  consolidation 
of  all  rates  except  the  Poor  Rate. 

3031.  So  you  must  have  a Local  Act  if  you  want 
to  consolidate  the  Poor  Rate? — Yes. 

3032.  In  paragraph  267,  you  tell  us  about  wlio  pays 
the  rates? — Yes.  There  are  two  points  about  that; 
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one,  the  various  allowances  which  are  made,  and  also 
the  important  question  of  compounding. 

3033.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : I think  this  is  the  most 
convenient  place  for  just  going  into  one  or  two  points 
of  a general  character  about  rates? — Yes. 

3034.  The  procedure  is  this,  is  it  not?  An 
Authority  budgeting  for  its  year  or  its  half-year 
makes  an  estimate  of  the  whole  of  the  expense  it  is 
going  to  incur  on  the  public  services,  and  it  also 
makes  an  estimate  of  any  reoeipts-in-aid  that  it  is 
going  to  get,  and  the  balance  has  to  be  raised  by 
a rate? — Quite. 

3035.  And  the  rate  depends  on  that  estimate. 
Strictly,  you  cannot  rate  for  a penny  more  than  you 
have  estimated  you  will  want? — No. 

3036.  You  cannot  rate  at  large  so  as  to  make  an 
income,  as  it  were? — No. 

3037.  You  have  simply  to  raise  the  monej'  that  you 
want? — Quite.  As  you  know,  there  is  even  a dispute 
,ns  to  whether  you  can  rate  for  a working  balance. 

3038.  I do  not  want  to  go  into  that  question,  but 
generally  speaking  the  principle  is  as  I say? — Yes. 

3039.  You  have  to  raise  this  from  certain  persons, 
speaking  generally,  occupiers  of  real  property  in  the 
town,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  occupation? 
— Exactly. 

3040.  So  that  each  man’s  share  is  determined  by 
simply  dividing  the  total  of  the  assessments  of  the 
town  by  the  amount  of  his  assessment  and  then 
dividing  the  total  amount  to  be  raised  accordingly  ? 
— Quite  so. 

3041.  To  illustrate  that  a little  further;  if  all  the 
as.sessments  were  divided  by  two  or  multiiilied  by  two, 
tlie  estimates  remaining  the  same,  the  amount  every- 
bodj'  would  pay  would  be  exactly  the  same? — Yes. 

3042.  You  might  double  your  rateable  value  and 
still  the  payments  w'ould  be  the  same  so  long  as  the 
estimate  was  the  same? — Yes. 

3043.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  which  you 
have  to  i-aise  may  be  more  than  the  assessable  value, 
and  has,  in  some  recent  cases  since  the  war,  been 
substantially  more  than  the  assessable  value? — Quite; 
it  is  so  still  in  some  cases. 

3044.  So  that  the  amount  you  have  to  raise  from 
a man  is  greater  than  the  amount  of  his  assessment? 
— Yes ; that  does  not  mean  much. 

3045.  But  what  I mean  is  this : that  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  ivhat  a man  has  to  pay,  the 
a.ssessment  is  not  his  income  out  of  ivhich  you  have 
to  get  a tax? — No,  that  is  an  important  matter  to 
be  borne  in  mind. 

3046.  The  assessment  is  merely  a scale  by  which 
you  ascertain  the  amount  that  he  has  to  pay? — Simply 
that. 

3047.  As  I say,  it  may  be  that  the  man  has  to  pay 
more  than  the  amount  of  his  assessment? — Exactly. 

3048.  (ilfr.  Turion) : With  regard  to  the  point  of 
estimating  and  laying  a rate  for  a working  balance, 
was  not  that  brought  to  a head  when  the  Education 
Act  came  into  force,  when  it  was  obviously  impossible 
for  the  Education  Act  to  be  put  into  operation  unless 
the  different  County  Councils  had  a working  balance? 
Was  it  not  then  agreed  that  they  might  raise,  and 
they  did  in  fact  raise,  the  money? — ^Yes. 

3049.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : There  was  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  to  allow  that? — ^Yes;  the  Educa- 
tion (Working  Balances)  Act,  1903. 

3050.  (Mr.  Turion) : It  was  brought  to  a head 
because  it  was  found  to  be  impossible? — Tee,  so  far 
as  that  is  concerned,  but  so  far  as  the  general  work 
of  the  .\uthority  is  concerned  that  is  another  matter. 

3051.  To  get  the  answer  quite  complete  and  clear, 
we  have  to  point  out  that,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Education  Act,  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  without 
that? — Yes. 

3052.  (Sir  Jjewis  Beard)  : And  it  is  impossible  to 
carry  on  any  service  without  a working  balance  as  a 
matter  of  fact? — Yes. 

3053.  At  the  end  of  March,  when  your  estimates 
have  to  be  made — you  have  to  make  your  estimates 
for  the  year  or  half-year — you  have  to  make  your 
ratcs  and  you  have  then  to  begin  to  collect,  and 
immediately  yon  have  to  carry  on  ? — Exactly,  but  you 
do  not  necessarily  havm  to  pay  your  bills. 


3054.  You  have  to  pay  your  officials,  you  have  to 
pay  wages,  which  is  very  much  your  biggest  item? — 
Yes. 

3055.  And  you  have  to  pay  your  interest  on  your 
debt,  and  that  is  a big  item? — Yes. 

3056.  And  you  have  to  pay  to  your  sinking  fund? 
— Yes.  Of  course,  you  have  to  estimate  beyond  the 
period  of  the  half-year. 

3057.  What  I was  really  coming  to  is  this,  to  sum 
it  up  : that  to  represent  rates  as  income  is  rather  a 
mistaken  view  of  the  case.  The  Law  Courts  have 
held  that  rates  are  not  legally  income;  but  sub- 
stantially it  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  rates  are  not 
income,  but  they  are  the  proportionate  share  that 
each  man  has  to  pay  of  the  communal  expenses  of 
the  Authority  under  which  he  lives? — Yes. 

3058.  It  is  like  an  assessment  on  a club  or  anything 
of  that  kind? — Yes. 

3059.  The.y  are  all  associated  to  bear  the  expenses? 
If  the  cost  of  the  dinner  comes  to  so  much,  your  share 
is  so  much? — Exactly. 

3060.  (Chairman) : What  would  happen  supposing 
the  rates  were  21s.  in  the  £,  and  the  man’s  total 
income  is  derived  from  assessable  property? — Of 
course,  in  normal  circumstances  rents  vary  witli  rates 
— or  rather  should  do,  according  to  ordinary  economic 
theory. 

3061.  (Sir  Leivis  Beard) : The  amount  of  the  assess- 
ment does  not  really  affect  the  matter,  because  you 
can  cut  your  assessment  in  half  or  you  can  double 
yoni'  assessment,  so  long  as  you  treat  everybody  the 
same? — Not  so  far  as  the  individual  district  is  con- 
cerned, but  it  does  become  an  important  matter  where 
the  rate  is  for  some  common  service  which  goes  beyond 
that  district ; for  instance,  County  services. 

3062.  It  is  one  of  the  difficulties  we  have  now  that 
the  standards  of  assessment  and  rating  in  different 
districts  vary  a good  deal? — Certainly. 

3063.  And  that  is  one  of  the  things  you  have  been 
thinking  about? — Quite. 

3064.  Then  we  pass  to  paragraph  268,  the  period 

of  rates.  You  say  the  Poor  Rate  is  made  half- 
yearly  and  the  General  District  Rates  are  made 
either  half-yearly  nr  yearly? — That  is  simply 

machinery. 

3065.  I suppose  that  is  for  local  convenience? — 
Yes. 

(Chairman)  : Then  wc  come  to  your  paragraphs  on 
valuation. 


B.  Valuation  oe  Property  eor  Rating. 

269.  Two  leading  principles  followed  in  the  valua- 
tion of  property  for  rating  are  (1)  that  rates  are 
levied  on  the  basis  of  net  annual  value  and  (2)  that 
this  value  is  determined  locally,  without  any  central 
control. 

As  already  stated,  certain  classes  of  property  are 
rated  at  lower  figures  than  other  classes. 

Valuation  Authorities. 

270.  The  following  description  applies  only  to 
places  outside  London. 

The  valuation  of  property  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
a parochial  concern,  and  the  responsible  authority 
is  the  Overseer.  He  has  to  prepare  a Valuation 
List,  and  to  revise  it  from  time  to  time,  of  all  the 
rateable  properties  in  the  Parish,  showing  for  each 
property  (1)  the  gross  estimated  rental  and  (21  the 
net  annual  value  (called  the  “Rateable  Value”), 
which  is  the  gross  estimated  rental  less  an  allowance 
for  the  cost  of  repairs  and  other  similar  necessar.v 
outgoings.  The  rateable  value  of  agricultural  land 
has  to  be  shown  separately ; and  half  the  value  of 
agricultural  land  with  the  full  rateable  value  of  all 
other  hereditaments  constitute  the  “ Assessable 
Value  ” of  the  Parish. 

In  practice,  the  work  is  done  mainly  by  the  paid 
Assistant  Overseer. 

271.  Since  1862,  when  the  Union  Assessment  Com- 
mittee -A.ct  was  passed,  these  Valuation  Lists  must 
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be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  Union  Assessment 
Committee,  which  is  a Committee  appointed  yearly 
by  each  Board  of  Guardians  from  its  members. 
Where  a Union  coincides  with  a Borough,  the  Board 
of  Guardians  may,  if  they  so  choose,  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  Town  Council  to  appoint  an  equa^ 
number  of  members  to  the  Committee. 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  Assessment  Committee  to 
hear  any  objections  to  the  Valuation  Lists.  The 
Committee  have  also  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the 
aocumcy  of  the  Lists,  and  may  themselves  take  siich 
steps  as  are  necessary  for  this  purpose,  including 
the  employment  of  expert  valuers. 

Appeals. 

272.  If  the  Overseers  or  Parish  Council  think  tha,t 
their  Parish  is  aggi'ieved  by  the  Valuation,  after  it 
has  been  approved  by  the  Assessment  Committee,  they 
may  appeal  to  Quarter  Ses.sions. 

The  findings  of  Quarter  Sessions  are  conclusive  as 
to  facts,  but  there  is  a further  right  of  appeal  on 
questions  of  law  to  the  High  Court. 

The  Assessment  Committee  must  make  any  altera- 
tion in  the  Valuation  List  rendered  necessary  as  a 
result  of  appeals;  and ’the  Valuation  List  so  amended 
becomes  the  List  in  force  for_  the  Parish  and  all 
rates  are  levied  in  accordance  with  it. 

Objections  by  a ratepayer  to  his  valuation  may  be 
made  to  the  Assessment  Committee  either  when  the 
List  is  published,  and  the  List  has  to  be  open  to  in- 
spection for  specified  times  to  give  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity for  this  purpose,  or  when  a rate  based  on  the 
List  is  demanded  from  him.  He  may  appeal  against 
the  decision  of  the  Assessment  Committee  to  Quarter 
Sessions,  or,  in  some  cases,  to  Special  Sessions,  with 
a further  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions. 

County  and  Borough  Valuations. 

273.  While  there  may  be  uniformity  of  assessment 
within  a Poor  Law  Union,  since  all  the  valuations 
come  under  one  Committee,  it  does  not  follow  that 
there  will  be  uniformity  between  different  Unions. 
Thei’e  are  usually  several  Unions  in  each  County,  and 
the  whole  of  a Borough  may  not  be  in  one  Union. 

County  Councils  and  Town  Councils,  therefore,  may 
make  an  independent  valuation  for  the  puriioses  of 
the  County  Rates  and  Borough  Rates  re.spectively. 

Such  a valuation,  however,  is  only  for  the  purpose 
of  allocating  the  amounts  to  be  raised  by  the  County 
or  Boi-ough  Rates  between  the  several  Parishes.  The 
amount  of  the  rate  which  each  ratepayer  within  the 
Parish  has  to  pay  is  determined  by  the  Valuation  List 
which  has  passed  through  the  Assessment  Committee. 

The  Valuation  List  is  also  used  in  varying  degree 
for  the  purposes  of  Inhabited  House  Duty  and  of 
Income  Tax,  but,  outside  London,  is  not  binding  tor 
these  taxes. 

Lack  of  Uniformity. 

274.  There  are  no  measures  for  securing  uniformity 
in  the  valuations  made  hy  the  TJninn  Asse.ssment  Com- 
mittees, except  such  as  may  be  taken  through  the 
National  Conference  of  A.ssessraeiit  Committees  or 
other  voluntary  associations  of  Asse.ssment  Com- 
mittees, or  by  persuasion  through  the  County  Council. 

The  existing  lack  of  uniformity  renders  Mcuiate 
comparison  of  the  burden  of  rates  in  difierent  districts 
difficult  and,  of  course,  is  an  important  factor  to  e 
• considered  in  the  claims  which  are  made  from  time 
to  time  by  districts  for  special  assistance  because  ol 
the  local  rates.  A large  measure  of  uniformity  is  also 
desirable  for  the  fair  incidence  of  County  Rates ; the 
power  to  make  a special  valuation  is  not  altogethei 
a satisfactory  substitute. 

275  Apart  from  other  causes  of  disparity,  the 
different  practices  with  regard  to  the  revision  of 
Valuation  Lists  add  to  the  want  of  uniformity.  The 
complete  revifiion  of  a List  may  be  an  arduous  and 
costly  task  in  a large  Parish.  The  usual  pre^edure 
is  to^  amend  the  original  List  from  time  to  time  by 
Supplemental  Lists,  in  which  new  properties  are 
brought  to  account  and  necessary  alterations  made 
in  old  assessments. 


But  complete  revision  is  undertaken  in  Unions  from 
time  to  time,  and,  in  consequence,  a whole  class  of 
properties  may  be  assessed  on  a higher  or  lower  basis, 
as  may  be  the  .case.  It  rests  in  practice  with  the 
Assessment  Committee  to  determine  when  any  such 
revision  should  take  place,  but  a County  Council  may 
be  able  to  secure  that  all  the  Committees  in  the 
County  shall  undertake  the  revision  at  the  same  time; 
even  then,  there  may  be  no  similar  revision  in  a 
neighbouring  County  for  some  years. 


London. 

276.  The  arrangements  in  London  differ  markedly 
from  those  in  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales  in  that 
(1)  the  Metropolitan  Borougli  Council  appoints  the 
Assessment  Committee  unless  the  Poor  Law  Union  is 
not  wholly  com.prised  in  the  Borough,  in  which  case 
the  Guardians  appoint  the  Committee,  (2)_  there  is 
provision  for  a uniform  quinquennial  revision  of  all 
assessments  in  the  Administrative  County,  (.3)  the 
Surveyor  of  Taxes  has  a voice  in  the  settlement  of  the 
gross  value  (but  not  the  rateable  value),  and  in  conse- 
quence, the  gross  values  are  accepted  as  decisive  for 
national  taxation  as  well  as  local  rating. 


3066.  (Chairman):  There  are  two  valuations? 
I'here  may  be. 

3067.  Will  you  give  us  a contrast  between  the  two 
valuations— the  valuation  made  by  County  Coun- 
cils and  Town  Councils  and  the  Poor  Bate  valuation? 

Tt  is  one  valuation.  One  valuation  li.st  holds  good 

for  both;  so  that,  although  you  have  two  I'ates,  those 
rates  are  levied  on  the  same  valuation 

3068.  Those  are  the  General  District  Bate  and  the 

Poor  Bate? — Yes.  _ j. 

3069.  But  the  County  valuation  is  a diiterent 
thing?— -The  County  valuation  is  different  in  this 
respect,  that  the  County,  as  indeed  the  B'oi-ough 
Conn  oil  in  certain  cases,  may  make  a separate  asses- 

ment.  _ , no 

3070.  This  is  not  a question  of  the  rate  at  all.'' 
Quite;  simply  the  question  of  valuation;  but  the 
effect  of  that  valuation  is  simply  this:  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  amount  to  he  raisoil  for  County 
purposes  as  between  different  Parishes  is  then  deter- 
mined according  to  that  valuation,  but  the 

dual  ratepayer  pays  on  what  you  may  call  tlie 
Guardians’  valuation  or  the  Assessment  Committee  s 
valuation ; so  that  really  what  may  be  cal  ed  the 
County  valuation  is  simply  n valuation  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  expenses.  , -r.  , i ■ o 

3071.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : A County  Rate  basis. 

Yes  between  the  different  Parishes  in  the  County  ; 

and  of  course,  the  Town  Council  has  the  same  powers 
with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  expenses  between 
the  different  Parishes  in  its  own  boundaries,  if  it 

thinks  fit.  . . TT  -u  Ti.v 

(Chairman) : That  does  not  exist  in  an  Urban  Dis- 

trict? — No.  - , T-)  4. 

3072  (tS'ir  Walter  Nicholas):  The  County  Hate 
basis  may  he  different  from  the  AsRcssmeiit  Commit- 
tee’s valuation? — Certainly.  , t>  j.  i ,• 

3073.  (Sir  Laois  Tieord) ; Tiie  County  Itato  l)fisis 

deals  in  totals  of  Pari.shes,  does  it  not?-  -Yes.  _ _ 

3074.  (Chairman):  One  is  the  rate  of  the  indivi- 
dual and  the  other  is  an  adjustment  betwer-n  the 
IPO/Pishes  P~  '^^efi. 

3075.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  Can  you  toll  me  what  the 
general  practice  is  amongst  County  Cxjuncils  with 
regard  to  the  County  Bate  basis ?-I  have  not  made 
special  inquiry,  but,  so  far  as  my  information  goes, 
it  is  only  in  a minority  of  the  o.ases  that  a separate 
valuation  is  in  fact  carried  out. 

3076.  (Mr.  Turton) : I think  you  can  say  a little 

further  than  that— a very  small  minority  do  not 
accept.  I may  say  the  que.stion  has  arisen  within 
the  la.st  few  months  or  so  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  ratinir  railways:  that  has  come  rather  to  the 

front'’— Yes,  that  is  a special  question  altogether. 

.3077.  Yon  may  say,  speaking  quite  generally,  that 
the  .Assessment  Committee’s  basis  is  accepted  by  the 
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Counties? — Yes,  they  accept  that  as  a rule,  hut  there 
are  cases  where  they  do  not. 

3078.  This  railway  matter  is,  of  course,  on  a 
different  footing  altogether  .P — Entirely. 

3079.  {Sir  George  Macdonogli) : Does  the  question 
ever  arise  of  a 'fresh  valuation  when  there  is  an 
extension  of  boundaries  P — Not  necessarily.  The  ex- 
isting valuation  lists  may  he  accepted. 

3080.  But  it  migiht  also  happen  that  if  there  was  an 
extension  of  boundaries  there  would  be  a new  valua- 
tion by  the  new  Authority? — Yes;  and  that  is  very 
pertinent  in  this  way,  that  questions  sometimes  arise 
on  the  ground  that  the  basis  of  assessment  in  one 
area,  be  it  the  Borough  or  the  other,  is  very  much 
stricter  than  in  the  other  place.  Then  the  result  is 
that  soon  they  have  a fresh  valuation.  From  that 
point  of  view  it  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind  : 
the  territorial  basis  of  the  valuation  is  the  Poor  Law 
unit.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  when  you  have 
an  extension  that  there  is  a change  in  the  Union 
boundaries.  There  may  be,  and  there  is  in  many 
cases,  but  in  some  oases  there  may  not  be.  Although 
the  Tow'n  Council  may  be  able  to  bring  a good  deal 
of  influence  to  bear,  really  they  are  not  the  persons 
who  are  responsible  for  assessment,  except  to  some 
degree  in  a few  cases;  there  is  a provision  by  which 
where  the  Union  and  the  Town  Council  boundaries 
coincK^,  then  the  Guardians  may  arrange  that  the 
town  Council  shall  elect  an  equal  number  of  members 
on  the  Assessment  Committee.  That  is  only  beimr 
done,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  in  three  cases  at  the 
present  time.  But  otherwise  the  assessment  is  a 
question  for  the  Union  Assessment  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Guardians,  not  for  the  Town 
Council. 

(Chairman) : Could  you  point  out  the  main 
difficulties  in  regard  to  the  want  of  uniformity  which 
exists  ?--The  principal  difficulty  of  all  is  with  regard 
.0  Counties,  with  the  distribution  of  County  expenses. 
Ilien  irom  the  Central  Department  point  of  view  a 
difficulty  arises  when  comparing  different  places. 
Eoi  instance,  take  what  is  now  a very  current 
question— I will  not  say  of  distress,  but  of  hardship 
in  certain  places  because  of  high  rates.  From  time  to 
time  one  does  come  across  great  difficulty  in  formiiio- 
any  comparison  between  these  different  places  X 
comes  up,  stating  that  they  are  very  distressed.  It 
IS  pointed  out  to  them  ; “ But  your  rates  are  nothing 
like  so  high  as  so  and  so’s.”  Then  they  say  “ Oh 
we  are  heavily  assessed,  whereas  they 'are  assessed 

comparison. 

3082  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  The  most  strikino- 
example  is  under  the  Education  Act,  is  it  not  in 
necessitous  areas?— Yes,  the  anomalies  particularly 
tiii€ct  necessitous  areas. 

ono?'  that  depends  on  the  assessment  ?— Yes. 
3084.  Ihe  original  formula  contains  a limit  of 
assessment  per  head,  so  it  again  depends  on  the 
correctness  of  that.? — Yes. 

^ 3085.  So  that  it  comes  in  twice  in  education  ?— Yes 
in  necessitous  areas.  ' ' 

3086.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : There  are  anomalies 

INt  purposes,  in  the  Counts’ 

Rate  basis,  in  that  some  Unions  make  a greater 

t aTTind  tl  and  in  some  cases  of 

that  kind  the  Counties  feel  that  they  must  have  a 

burden  ' ^distribution  of  the 

3087.  One  Union  may  be  allowing  25  per  cent  for 

Union  “may  V Swi^ 

Con°nte  tdie  i-atepayer  contributing  to  the 

fSsved  fo  ® 25  per  cent,  only 

of  '■s,  16  paying  a greater  proportion 

2iSe  ® t 1*.^®  '-‘itepayer  in  the  Union 

■niieie  35  per  cent,  is  allowed?— Yes  exactly  nod 

you  get  still  bigger  variations  from  the  receiiV  or 
otherwise  of  re-assessment.  In  Monmouthshire  they 
have  recently  re-valued  all  rhe  Unions  there  and 
they  have  a very  big  bone  of  complaint  against 

SnS^^r’  " of  the  kind. 

3089.  The  only  complaint  they  have  mrainst 

Cvlaniorgan  is  that  Glamorgan  has  shown  a “little 


more  wisdom,  or  otherwise,  as  you  may  view  the 
subject,  than  the  Monmouthshire  people? — Possibly. 
We  publish  now  an  annual  return,  and  one  thing 
that  is  shown  in  that  return  is  the  increase  or 
decrease  per  cent,  in  the  valuation  for  the  year  to 
which  the  return  relates  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  and  the  differences  are  very  striking 
indeed  in  some  cases  where  there  has  been  re-assess- 
ment. 

3090.  (Sir  William  Middlehrooh) ; Is  there  not  one 
gieat  anomaly  where  tw'o  or  more  Unions  are  included 
in  one  municipal  area,  in  one  of  which  they  include 
machinery  in  their  rating,  and  in  the  other  they 
do  not?— 'S^es  The  Town  Council  has  power,  if  it 
Uiiiiks  fit,  to  have  a basis  of  its  own  similar  to  the 
County  Rate  basis. 

3091.  (, Sir  Levns  Beard) : That  is  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Borough  Rate  only?— The  Borough  Rate. 

3092.  (, Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  Would  a County 
Borough  have  the  same  power?— Yes,  a County 
Boiough,  in  virtue  of  being  a Borough,  has  the  right, 
for  Borough  Rate  purposes,  to  obtain  its  own  assess- 
ment as  between  the  different  Parishes.  'So  far  as 
actually  rating  the  individual  ratepayer  is  concerned 

Union  as.sessment  list;  but  for 
d.v.tnbuting  the  total  sum  as  between  the  different 

bMi^^^®’  diave  their  own 

3093^  (Mr.  Turton) : It  does  not  really  come  within 
your  Department,  but  there  is  a third  form  of 

rsriX” "*  0...; 

3094.  That  ie  not  within  your  province? — No. 
309O-6.  But  it  is  within  your  knowledge  that  the 

3097.  (Mr.  Turton):  You  m-ay  have,  in  respect  of 

sena^nte  raluations  by  three 

separate  and  independent  people.  I am  sittins  as 
a Local  Income  Tax  Commissioner  and  I may  falL 
one  view,  the  Guardians  may  take  another  and  it 
may  teke^a  Assessment  Co’mmittee 

CeTtaiSv  U a 'tn-  admitted,  is  it  not?- 

often  thtel-  ihaf  English  people 

London  ? ‘ ®^i®t  in 

diffe/entr  arrangements  are 

l-epn®^;  : It  is  different  in  London;  they 

date  all  the  time?— The  Surveyor  of 

^losTv^r  position  in  deciding  the 

t,ioss  value.  He  is  part  of  the  machinery 

tinn  ••  There  are  three  systems  of  valua- 

£ to  do  th  i®  going  forward  now 

S to  do  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  the  rest  of 
the  country  as  is  done  in  London  ?— Yes 

Sir  Lewis  Beard):  Without  any  breach  of  faith 
I hope  something  will  be  done.  ' ' 

3101.  (Chairman)  : I gave  an  answer  vesterdav  in 

‘5.“°,”?“°™'  ''"“■'“'i  pit”  litor“‘ 

Y M03.  Anomalies  live  a long  time  in  this  country?- 
Additional  Appendices. 

3104-  (Chairman) : That  concludes  Mr  Gibbon’s 
evidence  in  regard  to  his  memorandum,  but  he  has 
a number  of  requests,  put  in  fifteen  or 

whteh  the°''p  gluing  certain  points  on 

wlimh  the  Commissioners  have  asked  for  further 
enlightenment.  Perhaps  we  might  go  through  those 
m case  there  are  any  questions  to  be  asked  upon 
them.  Appendix  XXV.  is  the  first  new  one  and  hi 
paragraph  1,  Mr  Gibbon  deals  ivith  special  rates.  We 

tee  sn  “ rr-f  ^^Shrvaj  Rate:  that 

is  toi  the  special  highways  in  the  area.?— They  are 
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only  in  special  oases.  These  various  rates  may  be 
said,  broadly  speaking,  to  be  exceptions  or  additions 
to  the  ordinary  rating.  They  are  put  in  so  as  to 
obtain  a complete  picture;  but  they  are  of  minor 
importance  only.  • 

3105.  The  main  point  being  that  they  act  as  a cor- 
rective of  the  general  rateP — To  a certain  extent,  yes. 

3106.  Public  Library  Rate;  that  is  a different 
thing  ? — Yes,  that  is  only  in  special  cases. 

3107.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  is  not  a separate 
rate? — It  may  be,  in  some  cases. 

3108.  But  as  a rule  it  is  not?— No;  it  is  a separate 
rate  only  in  quite  a few  cases.  . 

3109.  {Chairman) : Then  Sewer  Rate : that  is  a 
different  thing  altogether? — Yes. 

3110.  It  is  assessed  differently? — Yes,  the  Sewer 
Rate  is  according  to  the  benefit  received. 

3111.  And  the  Water  Rate  is  not  a rate  at  all?— 
Not  in  the  strict  sense. 

3112.  The  Private  Improvement  Rate  is  a different 
thing;  that  is  spreading  out  charges? — Yes. 

3113-  (i¥r.  Pritchard) : In  some  cases  is  there  not  a 
Sewers  Rate  under  the  Towns  Improvement  Clauses 
Act? — I do  not  know  whether  there  are  anj'  of  those 
left  now;  I do  not  think  so;  I am  not  sure.  There 
are  so  many  anomalies  that  one  does  not  like  to  be 
quite  certain ; but  I doubt  whether  any  definite  Sewer 
Rates  as  local  rates  are  now  levied. 

3114.  There  was  one  at  all  events  a year  ago,  in 
AVarrington.  That  you  did  away  with.  I do  not 
know  whether  there  are  a-ny  others? — One  difficulty  is 
that  we  have  given  up  the  detailed  Local  Taxation 
Returns;  but,  if  there  are  any  now,  they  are  neg- 
ligible, I think ; they  are  only  Local  Act  survivals.* 

3116.  (Chairman) : Then  paragraph  3,  Exempted 

Properties.  You  told  us,  I think,  about  that  in  your 
main  evidence.  Can  you  tell  us  why  the  owner  of 
tithe  rentcharge  has  been  exempted  under  certain 
circumstances?  Do  you  know  the  reason  of  that? 

1 do  not  know  exactly.  It  was  felt  to  be  a hardship, 

I suppose. 

3116.  By  way  of  relief? — I think  it  was  simply  a 
relief.  It  was  felt  to  be  a hardship. 

3117.  That  is  really  differential  rating? — Yes. 

3118.  It  might  be  like  the  half  on  agricultural  land? 
— Quite. 

3119.  In  paragraph  5;  vSpecial  Expenses  in  Rural 
Districts : how  are  those  sums  dealt  with  if  they  are 
charged  against  the  Poor  Rate? — It  is  paid  just  as  an 
ordinary  part  of  the  Poor  Rate.  Instead  of  treating 
it  as  a Special  Expenses  Rate  with  the  same  incidence 
then  as  a District  Rate,  that  is,  agricultural  land  pay- 
ing only  a quarter,  they  may  simply  merge  it  in  the 
Poor  Rate. 

3120.  Then  we  will  pass  to  Appendix  XXVI : Duties 
of  Ovorseei-s,  which  seem  to  be  multifarious?— I was 
asked  to  do  that. 

(Chairman) : No  wonder  it  has  to  be  made  a statu- 
tory obligation. 

3121.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  is  a matter  of  antiqua- 
rian interest? — It  is;  they  look  tremendously 
portentious. 

3122.  (Chairman)  : I suppose  they  have  to  be  done  ? 
—There  is  nothing  in  a good  many  of  the  duties. 

(Chairman)  : Valuation  and  rating? 

(Sir  Lercis  Beard):  That  is  done  by  the  Assi.stant 
Overseer  and  the  Assessment  Committee. 

3123.  (Chairman) : Census  Returns ; Returns  of 

Extraordinary  Tithe  Rentcharge;  Parish  Constables; 
is  that  the  1831  Act?— Parish  Constables  are  under 
the  1872  Act. 

3124.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  There  are  none  now.-'— 
No,  they  do  not  exist. 

3125.  (Chairman):  Elections;  Relief  of  the  Poor; 
Lunatics? — They  may  occasionally  have  real  duties 
under  that. 

3126.  Of  course.  Parish  Property  they  may  Have.''— 
Yes. 

*■  There  are  still  a few  cases  where  Sewer  Rates  are  levied.— 

I.G’.Ct. 
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3127.  And  Parochial  Charities ; Fire  Engiiies ; there 
is  a special  provision  on  that  subject?— -Yes. 

3128.  Vestry  Meetings;  works  outside  the  Districts 
of  Local  Authorities.  What  is  that  point.? — That  is 
simply  a right  to  make  an  objection. 

3129.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Does  that  mean  the 
right  of  the  Authority  in  whose  area  it  has  been  put 
up  ? — Yas. 

3130.  (Chairman)  : How  do  they  work  in  with 
Parish  Councils? — Broadly  speaking,  they  have  been 
superseded  by  Parish  Councils. 

3131.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : But  the  Overseers  are  still 
statutoi'y  officers  in  every  Parish.  Of  course  they  are 
a sort  of  centre,  and  the  person  you  can  go  for  if  there 
is  nobody  else? — Yes. 

3132.  They  represent  the  Parish? — Yes. 

3133.  (Sir  Eyland  Adkins)  : They  are  appointed 

now,  are  they  not,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Parish 
Council? — Yes,  in  rural  areas.  In  certain  cases 
special  Orders  can  be  issued. 

3134.  (Chairman) : So  that  they  are  graduahy 

becoming  the  er^ecutive  of  the  Parish  Council  / — I 
think  the  Overseer  is  entirely  a survival,  really. 

3135.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : They  are  not  so  much 
becoming  the  executive  as  being  the  old  parochial 
executive  officer;  the  Clerk  of  the  Parish  Council  is 
more  and  more  taking  his  place? — He  is  also  as  a rule 
the  Assistant  Overseer. 

(Chairman)  '.Then  Appendix  XXVII.  I think  this 
was  in  answer  to  Sir  Hyland’s  request.  You  give  a 
brief  statement  of  the  work  carried  on  by  Local 
Authorities  before  1835.  The  first  is  Justices,  then 
Municipal  Corporations,  Improvement  Commissioners, 
Commissioners  of  Sewers. 

3136.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : With  regard  to  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  before  1836,  all  you  have  sail 
about  them  is  very  interesting,  but  you  have  not 
said  here,  have  you,  what  wms  the  work  that  they 
did  carry  on.  The  Vestries  carried  on  certain  things  ; 
Justices,  Improvement  Commissioners  or  Trustees 
were  formed  for  those  purposes.  One  would  rather 
like  to  get  a picture,  if  one  could,  of  what  .an  old 
Municipal  Corporation  before  1835  did,  apart  from 
the  acquisition  of  money  and  the  provision  of  creature 
comforts  and  the  maintenance  of  civic  dignity? — It 
might  throw  a lurid  light  on  some  of  them. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins):  Never  mind;  they  are  all 
dead  and  gone  now. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : But  is  it  possible  to  give  a 
general  picture?  You  would  have  to  take  some 
example,  would  you  not? 

3137.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : I was  only  wondering 
whether  there  was  any  uniform  historic  duty  or 
function  common  to  all  old  municipal  bodies?— No, 
I do  not  think  so,  not  in  practice,  as  regards  ordinary 
local  government  functions. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I have  had  some  experience, 
and  the  only  source  of  information  I think  would  bo 
to  get  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1^4, 
or  whoever  it  was  who  reported  on  those  old  Municipal 
Corporations.  Some  of  those  Reports  are  exceedingly 
interesting,  but  they  are  very  long,  and  it  would 
be  a very  big  job.  I have  gone  through  one  of 
them  which  related  to  the  city  of  which  I was 
formerly  Town  Clerk — Coventry — which  was  signe;.. 
by  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  afterwards  Lord  Chief 
Justice.  They  are  very  long,  and  I can  und(;rstand 
that  if  Mr.  Gibbon  or  anybody  else  were  to  try  to 
digest  th.at  and  a number  of  others,  we  should  be 
here  a long  time. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : I was  only  wondering  wlietliei 
it  would  be  possible  to  have  two  or  three  sentences 
which  gave  some  idea  what  the  old-world  Muiiicipa; 
Corporation  was  for. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : One  of  the  things  they  did 
was  to  administer  charities,  very  largely. 

3138.  (Chairman) : Is  there  not  a good  descrijitioc 
in  Mr  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb’s  book?-It  is  very 
complete  there,  but  the  whole  thing  was  so  diver.se. 

3139.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : If  1 might  say  so,  .i 
large  number  of  these  Municipal  Corporations  were 
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liardJy  Local  Government  Authorities.  They  existed 
lor  the  purposes  of  dignity  and  charities  and  things 
of  that  sort,  but  they  were  hardly  local  administrative 
bodies  in  the  sense  in  which  they  have  been  sines 
.1835  ? — That  is  true. 

3140.  (Chairman) : They  did  do  a certain  amouni 
of  municipal  work.P — A certain  number  of  them  were 
very  active. 

3141.  Public  health  work  and  police.? — Yes.  One  of 
the  functions  which  bulked  among  them  the  largest 
wa.s  the  election  of  Members  of  Parliament.  That 
was  the  function  that  really  excited  them. 

3142.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Where  there  wa,. 

restricted  fr.unchise  ? — Yes. 

3143.  In  certain  Boroughs,  certainly,  the  Cor- 
poration had  a good  deal  to  do  with  it,  particularly 
in  keeping  their  heads  from  being  broken  if  they  did 
not  agree? — Yes,  and  a good  deal  of  other  things  too. 

3144.  I notice  that  you  point  out  that  independent 
Commissions  or  Trustees  (who  became  known  generally 
as  Improvement  Commissioners)  particularly  from  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  formed  in 
many  urban  areas  for  paving,  lighting,  cleansing  and 
watching,  or  for  other  sanitary  duties.  That  does  not 

leave  to  the  Corporation  many  duties  of  that  kind.? 

It  is  true  to  say  of  some  of  the  Corporations  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  as  far  as  local  government  was  con- 
cerned they  had  practically  nothing  to  dO'  with  it. 

3146.  (Chairman) : I suppose  really  what  it  comes 
to  is  this : that  local  government  was  a very  amor- 
phous affair  in  those  days.? — Very  amorphous. 

3146.  And  if  you  could  get  anybody  to  do  anything 
at  all  you  were  very  lucky.? — Yes. 

3147.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) ; It  really  comes  to  this  : 
that  there  was  not  very  much  difference  in  the  magni- 
tude or  scale  of  local  government  proper  between  the 
Justices  of  Counties  and  the  Corporations  of  ancient 
Boroughs.  I take  it  there  was  nothing  like  the  far 
gi'eater  intensiveness  of  modern  County  Borough  life 
as  compared  ’.vith  County  Council  life.  In  those  days 
the  Justices  of  the  County  had  almost  as  much  to  do 
as  the  old  Boroughs? — Yes,  there  was  not  the  present 
distinction,  undoubtedly. 

3148.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : A great  deal  of  the 
duties  would  be  byelaws,  and  so  on? — Yes,  byelaws 
and  nuisances  were  among  the  principal  things. 

3149.  (Mr.  Fritchard)  : In  some  oases  the  Municipal 
Corporations  had  powers  with  regard  to  public  health 
and  so  on  under  Local  Acts,  had  they  not? — Some  of 
them  were  very  active  in  local  government.  Liver- 
P'Ool,  for  instance,  and  some  of  the  small  ones  too. 

3150.  (Chairman) : Then  you  tell  us  about  Improve- 
ment Commissioners.  Those  were  a later  development, 
were  they  not? — Yes. 

3151.  I suppose  we  may  take  it  that,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  ancient  Miinicipal  Corporations  did  not 
devote  so  much  of  their  time  to  local  government  as 
they  might  have  done,  it  fell  on  to  the  local 
Commissioners,  and  so  on?— Yes.  Many  Municipal 
Coiporations  did  not  feel  it  was  within  their  purview'. 

^ 31o2.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Many  of  the  Corporation 
Charters  were  of  a date  much  anterior  to  any  appre- 
ciation of  health  interests? — Yes,  certainly, 

3163.  So,  they  had  no  appreciation  of  health  func- 
tions?— That  is  SO: 

3154.  It  was  only  about  the  beginning  of  last  cen- 
tury that  health  began  to  play  any  part  in  local 
government .? — Yes. 

3155.  (Sir  William  Middlehrook)  ■.  It  was  due  to 
local  epidemics  of  smallpox,  and  so  on.? — Cholera,  in 
particular. 

3156.  (Chairman) : Then  you  go  on  to  tell  us  about 
the  poivers  of  the  Vestry  and  of  the  parochial  oiBoers. 
We  have  heard  about  that,  I think.  Then  Guardians, 
and  manorial  bodies.  Will  the  Law'  of  Property  Act 
affect  in  any  way  at  all  local  government?— I have  not 
looked  at  it  from  that  point  of  view,  but  I should 
doubt  whether  there  is  anything  of  moment  expressly 
affecting  Local  Authorities. 

3157.  Then  Turnpike  Trusts.  I think  you  have 
told  us  a good  deal  about  them,  and  you  summarise 
that  here? — Yes. 


3158.  Then  we  go  to  Appendix  XXVIII. : Local 
Improvement  Acts.  You  have  given  a few  examples? 
—Yes. 

3159.  These  are  old  Acts,  are  they  not? — Yes,  they 
are  all  old  Acts. 

3160.  (Sir  William  Middlehrook) : Are  these  just  a 
few  specimens? — Just  a few  specimens  to  show'  you  the 
queer  way  in  which  these  things  came  into  being. 

3161.  (Chairman) ; The  Acts  did  not  empower  the 
Corporation,  but  they  set  up  a separate  body? — Yes, 
they  set  up  a separate  body  in  the  appointment  of 
which  the  Corporation  often  had  a very  definite 
position. 

3162.  Take  Liverpool : the  Mayor,  Recorder  and 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  not  the  Corporation? — That 
is  so. 

3163.  And  18  principal  inhabitants  elected  annually 
by  the  ratepayers  ? — Yes. 

3164.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : In  the  case  of  Scarborough 
there  evidently  was  no  Corporation  of  Scarborough  in 
that  day;  it  was  a township  and  there  were  bailiffs? 
— There  were  bailiffs  and  burgesses. 

3165.  (Chairman) : Sometimes  it  is  the  mayor  and 
sometimes  a bailiff? — Yes. 

3166.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : I think  generally  when  it 
is  bailiffs  it  is  not  full  incorporation  P — But  there  are 
some. 

3167.  You  see  Sunderland;  it  is  the  Town  and 
Parish  of  Sunderland.  I happen  to  know  that  in  the 
case  of  my  own  Borough,  Blackburn,  there  was  a 
local  Di'ainage  and  Health  Act  long  before  there  was 
a Corporation? — Yes,  in  many  cases  they  had  Im- 
provement Act  Districts,  but  there  was  no  Cor- 
poration. 

3168.  (Chairman) : In  none  of  these  Acts,  so  far  as 
I can  see,  was  the  Corporation  itself  definitely  em- 
powered to  carry  out  the  wmrk? — That  is  so,  but 
there  are  a feiv  cases,  if  I remember  rightly,  where 
that  was  the  case. 

3169.  Where  they  were  empowered? — Yes. 

31('0.  I think  that  is  rather  an  interesting  point? 
-■-The  great  variety  is  manifest,  even  in  these  few 
instances,  of  ways  in  which  the  bodies  were  formed. 

31/1.  Then  Appendix  XXIX.  : Development  of  the 
several  Classes  of  Local  Bodies  after  1834.  That  is 
carrying  the  history  a little  further.  Then  Appendix 
XXX.  : Effect  of  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  1836,  on  the  Borough  and  on  the 
County.  Then  w'e  get  to  Appendix  XXXI.,  on  the 
local  government  powers  of  the  Universities.  I think 
I asked  for  this.  There  you  show  that  Vice-Chan- 
cellors have  certain  piowers.? — Yes. 

3172.  Markets,  Weights  and  Measures;  that  is 
curious? — I think  that  is  a relic  of  the  old  fairs 
jurisdiction. 

3173.  Does  that  obtain  anywhere  outside  the 
ancient  University  towns? — I do  not  think  so.  There 
were  all  kinds  of  privileges,  and  some  of  them 
exist  still  in  out-of-the-way  places ; old  manorial  rights 
and  things  of  that  kind. 

3174.  Theatres.  Then  travellers  by  train;  I presume 
that  travellers  by  train  are  modern? — Theatres  are 
ancient,  I think. 

3176.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Theatres  go  back 
to  Queen  Elizabeth? — Yes.  There  is  a recent  publica- 
tion showing  how  they  tried  to  ban  plays  in  those 
days. 

3176.  The  Vice-Chancellor,  you  mean? — The  Uni- 
versity Authorities. 

3177.  (Chairman) ; Then  Appendix  XXXII.  : Har- 
bour Authorities.  Then  Appendix  XXXIII.  : Port 
Sanitary  Districts.  This  is  an  example  that  you 
give.? — Yes,  you  asked  for  some  examples.  You  will 
observe  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  cases,  one  where 
the  Port  Sanitary  Authority  is  a Joint  Authority, 
and  the  other  where  one  Corporation  or  Urban  Dis- 
trict, as  the  case  may  be,  carries  on  the  work  at  the 
common  charge. 

3178.  They  act  as  the  agents  of  the  other;  that  is 
what  it  comes  to? — Yes. 

3179.  Then  Appendix  XXXIV.:  Maintenance  of 
Highways? — I think  Sir  Byland  asked  for  that. 
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3180.  Then  Appendix  XXXV . : Number  of  Urban 
Districts? — I was  asked  to  set  out  the  number  at 
different  dates. 

3181.  You  say;  “Boroughs  which  had  become 
Unban  Districts.”  I do  not  quite  follow  that?— A 
Borough  did  not  become  an  Urban  District  until 
1872  as  a matter  of  course.  The  powers  had  to  be 
specially  conferred. 

3182.  Then  Appendix  XXXVI.  : Distribution  of 

Population  in  England  and  Wales? — I think  General 
Macdonogh  asked  for  that. 

3183.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : This  Appendix 

XXXVI.  shows  what  I wanted  to  find  out : that  in 
1891  there  were  only  61  towns  with  a population  of 
■30,000  or  over,  and  in  1921  there  were  100? — Yes. 

3184.  (Chairman) : Then  in  Appendix  XXXVII.  we 
we  get  a list  of  all  the  Boroughs  and  Ui-ban  Districts 
with  populations  under  5,000  ? — Yes. 

3186.  (Sir  Byland  Adhins) ; 1 would  ask  for  the 
population  and  rateable  value  of  every  County,  every 
County  Borough,  and  all  Boroughs  and  Urban 
Districts  with  populations  over  60,000? — Yes,  that 
can  be  given*. 

(Sir  Eyland  Adhins) : That  I think  is  directly 

relevant  to  our  inquiry. 

3186.  (Chairman)  : You  give  us  in  this  Appendix 
the  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  under  5,000? — Yes, 

I was  a,sked  for  them. 

(Chairman) : Then  Appendix  XXXVIII.  relates  to 
Mental  Hospitals. 

3187.  (Mr.  Turton)  : You  purport  to  tell  us  the 
number  of  patients  in  County  and  Borough  mental 
hospitals.  Have  you  included  there  the  private 
paying  patient? — Yes. 

3188.  I take  it  that  in  the  table  you  are  only 
dealing  with  the  charges  made  to  Guardians  or  the 
cost  per  head  per  week? — The  actual  cost,  I believe. 

3189.  We  are  charging  22s.  6d.  to-day.  These  are 
the  charges  that  are  being  made  on  the  Guardians? 

— These,  as  I understand  it,  are  the  actual  figures 
of  cost  as  it  comes  out,  not  the  charges  which  are 
made  on  the  Guardians. 

3190.  As  to  the  actual  numbers,  you  would  not 
like  to  say  that  it  includes  everybody  ?— It  does 

include  everybody.  o n -j. 

3191.  They  pay  a very  much  larger  sum?— Quite 
so.  You  will  observe  that  the  average  cost  for  1922, 
taking  the  County  hospitals,  for  instance,  came  out 
to  26s.  Id.  It  is  more  than  you  are  charging  the 
Guardians. 

3192.  We  got  down  to  22s.  last  year?— Possibly. 

3193.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Does  cost  mean  here 
what  it  actually  costs  to  keep  them?— That  is  right. 

3194.  Which  of  course  may  be  more  or  less  than 
they  charge  certain  Authorities? — That  may  be  so. 

3196.  They  have  a uniform  charge,  have  they  not? 

fl96.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : You  have  them  divided 
into  County  mental  hospitals  and  Borough 
hospitals.  In  which  do  you  put  the  patients  in  the 
hospitals  maintained  by  the  Lancashire  Asylums 
Board  or  the  West  Riding  Board  ?— County  : I will 
have  a note  placed  in  the  table. 

3197.  They  are  very  large  bodies  and  they  have 
a great  number  of  patients? — Yes. 

3198.  I am  only  assuming  thar  something  is  going 
to  be  made  of  the  difference  between  these  figures. 
All  I wanted  to  say  was  that  if  there  was  going  to 
be  any  point  made,  we  should  have  the  Laiicashne 
and  Yorkshire  Asylums  Boards,  which  are  associations 
of  County  Boroughs  and  County  Councils,  put  in 
their  proper  place?— You  would  have  to  have  a 

separate  eroup  for  them.  . 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I do  not  want  it  if  the  question 

does  not  arise. 

3199.  (Mr.  Turton)  : When  we  take  any  patients 
from  a Borough  and  charge  the  Boroughs  themselves 
the  same  cost  that  they  would  be  charged  in  youi 


» See  Appendix  XXXVIII,  page  204. 


table  here,  does  the  inmate  count  as  being  in  a 
County  hospital  or  in  a Borough  hospital?— If  ho 
is  in  a County  hospital,  he  is  a County  patient  tor 
this  purpose.  The  difficulty  only  arises  with  joint 
bodies. 

3200.  There  is  also  another  alternative;  wnon^ 
you  take  in  patients  for  the  convonienco  of  the 
Borough,  in  a County  hospital? — Yes;  although  he  i:-; 
a Borough  man,  he  is  a County  hospital  patient. 

(Sir  William  Middlehrook)  : Is  there  any  alternative 
the  reverse  way  ? 

(Mr.  Turton) : I do  not  know  of  such  a case. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  You  mean  Borouglis  taking 
in  County  patients? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : During  the  time  we  were  all 
under  stress  we  all  helped  each  other,  and  it  iloc.s 
happen  from  time  to  time  that  a Borough  hospital 
has  some  spare  beds  and  the  County  has  a stnun  on 
it,  and  they  help  each  other  in  that  way;  but  it  is  a 
very  small  matter. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) ; It  is  very  different  from  tlie 
position  in  various  parts  of  the  country  where  a 
mental  hospital  is  provided  by  the  County  Authority 
and  takes  practically  all  the  patients  from  a County 
Borough. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Quite. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : There  is  no  analogy  of^  a 
County  Borough  mental  hospital  doing  that.  I'  or 
instance,  supposing  Stamford  has  one,  it  docs  not 
take  in  Rutland  patients. 

3201.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  It  would  not  very  much 
matter,  for  the  purposes  of  the  table,  whether  Stam- 
ford took  in  Rutland,  or  whether  Rutland  took  m 
Stamford.  I am  dealing  with  the  question  of  20,000 
patients.  On  these  figures  they -show  a very  groat 
rise  in  cost  in  all  cases  ? — Yes. 

3202.  Amongst  other  things,  there  has  been  tlie 
Asylum  Officers’  Superannuation  Act?— Yes. 

3203.  The  chief  items  of  the.se  costs  are  food  and 
wages? — They  are  a large  proportion. 

3204.  And  both  food  and  wages  have  gone  up  very 
largely? — Yea. 

3205.  I dare  say  you  know  there  has  boon  tfie  lornni- 
tion,  during  this  period,  of  the  National  Asylum 
Workers’  Union? — Yes. 

3206  And  they  have  forced  up  wages  very  much  ? • 

03 

3207.  All  those  items  account  for  the  riso  in  prices? 

. — Yes,  in  part. 

3208.  (Chairman):  Does  this  include  defectives?— 
Not  as  defectives.  These  are  actual  hospital  patients. 

3209.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : 'Ilieso  are  certified 

patients? — Yes. 

3210.  (Chairman):  I do  not  know  wliethor  it  is  an 
observation  which  I should  make  now,  but  the  figures 
have  differed.  There  must  be  some  reason  for  that. 
-Yes,  I could  give  it  myself,  but  it  is  the  Board  of 
Ooutrora  subject. 

3211.  Then  Appendix  XXXIX. : Expenditure  on 

Public  Health  Services  by  Local  Authorities  in 
England  and  Wales,  outside  London  ?— 1 was  asked  i 
I could  get  any  figures  which  would  indicate  to  wliat 
extent  increase  in  expenditure  was  due  to  new  ser- 
vices and  what  to  old  services.  I his  is  the  best  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  do.  You  observe  that  tlic 
increase  in  expenditure  on  the  old  services  is  over- 
whelmingly the  bigger  factor. 

(Chairman) : Are  there  any  further  que.stKjris  on 
these  points?  If  not,  that  finishes  iMr.  s 

evidence.  I am  sure  ho  will  bo  very  glad.  Hus  i.s 
the  fifth  day,  and  I am  sure  we  have  tired  liiin  out. 
All  I can  say  is  that  I assure  him  that  I and  all  my 
colleagues  are  most  grateful  for  the  care  with  wliidi 
he  has  prepared  his  evidence  and  the  cleariieife  with 
which  he  has  given  it  to  us.  I am  not  sure  that  wo 
have  done  with  him  yet. 

(Witness):  Needless  to  .say,  I shall  bo  very  glad  t<> 
give  any  further  information  which  1 can  which  will 
be  of  help  to  the  Commission. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


The  following  abbreviations  are  used  throughout  the 
Appendices  : — 

Statutes. 

L. G.  Local  Government. 

M. C.  Municipal  Corporations. 

P.H.  Public  Health. 

s.  Section. 

Central  and  Local  Authorities  and  their  Officers. 

B.  of  E.  Board  of  Education. 

L. G.B.  Local  Government  Board. 

M. 'of  H.  Minister  of  Health. 

B. C.  Non-County  Borough  Council. 

C. B.  County  Borough. 

C.B.C.  County  Borough  Council. 


C. C. 

D. C. 

L.A. 

L.C.C. 

L. E.A. 
Met.  B.C. 

M. O.H. 
P.C. 

P.M. 

P.S.A. 

R.D. 

R. D.C. 

S. L 

T. C. 

U. D. 
U.D.C. 


County  Council. 

District  Council  (Urban  and  Rural) 
Local  Authority. 

London  County  Council. 

Local  Education  Authority'. 

Metropolitan  Borough  Council. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

Parish  Council. 

Parish  Meeting. 

Port  Sanitary  Authority. 

Rural  District. 

Rural  District  Council. 

Sanitary  Inspector  or  Inspector  of 
N uisances. 

Town  Council  (i.e.,  County  Borough  aud 
Non-County  Borough  Councils). 

Urban  District. 

Urban  District  Council. 
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LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  FRANCHISE. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CHANGES  EFFECTED  IN  THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF 
(a)  ELECTORS,  AND  (i)  MEMBERS  OP  VARIOUS  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES,  SINCE  1835. 

1.  Town  Councils.  2.  County  Councils. 


Municipal  Cohpokations  Act,  1835. 

Qualification  of  Electors. — Burgesses,  i.e.,  male 
persons  of  full  ags  who  had  occupied  a house, 
warehouse,  counting  house  or  shop  within  the 
Borough  for  three  years  and  during  that  time 
had  been  inhabitant  householders  in  the 
Borough  or  within  7 miles  thereof. 

Qualification  of  Councillors. — Must  be  burgesses 
and  possessed  of  real  or  personal  estate  to 
value  of  £1,000  or  rated  on  value  of  not  less 
than  £30  if  Borough  divided  into  4 wards  by 
Act  of  1882,  or  £600  and  £15  if  less  than  4 
wards.  Ministers  of  religion  disqualified. 

Municipal  Ebanchise  Act,  1869. 

Qualification  of  Elecfors.— Qualification  of 
burgess  modified  j now  sufficient  to  occupy  any 
building  in  the  Borough  for  one  year  with 
residence  in  or  within  7 miles  of  the  Borough 
during  such  occupation  and  to  have^  been 
rated  in  respect  of  the  qualifying  premises. 
Qualification  of  Councillors.  — Qualification 
widened  to  include  persons  who  are  not 
burgesses  but  are  qualified  to  be  burgesses  in 
all  respects  except  residence,  provided  they 
are  resident  within  15  miles  of  the  Borough. 

Municipal  Cobpobations  Act,  1882. 

Qualification  of  Electors.— Unmarried  women 
could  be  enrolled  as  burgesses  (s.  63). 
Qualification  of  Councillors.— As  alternative  to 
above  any  person  is  qualified  to  be  elected  who 
is  qualified  as  an  elector. 

County  Elbctoes  Act,  1888. 

Qualification  of  Electors.  — Qualification  of 
burgess  extended  to  include  £10  occupier,  i.e., 
any  person  who  for  12  months  has  occupied 
as  owner  or  tenant  some  land  or  tenement  (i.e., 
as  distinguished  from  a house,  warehouse,  &c.) 
of  the  yearly  value  of  £10  and  who  has  re- 
sided in  or  within  7 miles  of  the  Borough  for 
the  12  months.  Provision  made  as  to  joint 
and  successive  occupiers. 

Qualification  of  Women  (County  and  Bobough 
Councils)  Act,  1907. 

Qualification  of  Councillors.— Removed  disqualifi- 
cation by  sex  or  marriage  for  being  councillor 
or  alderman  of  County  or  Borough.  As,  how- 
ever, the  Act  did  not  confer  any  qualification 
for  being  a burgess  it  ivas  ineffective  in 
Boroughs  as  regards  married  women.  ^ 

County  and  Bobough  Councils  Qualification  Act, 
1914-  , XI  , 

Qualification  of  Councillors.— Iw&Ue  montte  re- 
sidence in  the  Borough  sufficient  to  qualify  for 
election  as  alternative  to  any  other  qualifica- 
tion. This  enabled  married  women  to  be 
elected. 

Repbesbntation  of  the  People  Act,  1918. 

Qualification  of  Electors.— hocsl  government 
' electors  substituted  for  burgesses.  Ihe 
qualification  of  local  government  electors  is  lor 
men  and  women  6 months’  occupancy  .a.s  owner 
or  tenant  of  any  land  or  premises  within  the 
■area.  A married  woman  not  posisessing  the 
above  qualification  is  qualified  if^  her  husband 
is  entitled  to  be  registered  in  re.spwt  of 
premises  in  wmich  they  both  reside  and  if  s le 
is  30  years  of  age. 

Qualification  of  Councillors.— Local  government 
electors  substituted  for  burgesses.  Also  any 
owner  of  property  held  by  freehold,  copyhold, 
leasehold  or  other  tenure  is  qualified  withou. 
prejudice  to  any  other  qualification.  le 
residence  qualification  still  continues. 


Local  Govebnment  Act,  1888. 

Qualification  of  Electors. — In  Boroughs,  the  bur- 
gesses (see  above).  Outside  Boroughs,  the 
County  electors  whose  qualifications  as  defined 
by  the  County  Electors  Act,  1888,  were  similar 
to  those  of  burgesses  in  Boroughs,  i.e.,  occu- 
pancy of  any  building  or  occupancy  of  any  land 
or  tenement  of  £10  value. 

Qualification  of  Councillors, — 1.  Burgesses  or 
County  electors  or  persons  qualified  to  be  such 
in  all  respects  except  that  of  residence,  pro- 
vided they  reside  within  16  miles  of  the  County, 
if  in  any  of  these  oases  they  are  possessed  of 
real  or  personal  property  in  the  Borough  to  the 
value  of  £1,000,  if  Borough  divided  into  4 
ivards,  or  £500,  if  less  than  4 wards,  or  rated 
on  annual  value  of  £30  or  £15  as  case  may  be. 

2.  Any  person  qualified  as  an  elector. 

3.  Any  peer  owning  property  in  the  County  or 
any  parliamentary  voter  registered  in  respect 
of  an  ownership  qualification.  Ministers  of 
religion  not  disqualified. 

Qualification  of  Women  (County  and  Borough 
Councils)  Act,  1907. 

Qualification  of  Councillors. — Women  not  to  bo 
disqualified  by  sex  or  marriage. 

County  and  Borough  Councils  (Qualification)  Act, 
1914. 

Qualification  of  Councillors. — Residence  ^ for 

twelve  months  within  the  County  a sufficient 
qualification. 

Representation  of  the  People  Act,  1918. 

Qualification  of  Electors.— Local  government 
electors  (see  under  1 above). 

Qualification  of  Councillors.— Local  government 
electors  substituted  for  burgesses  aiid  County 
electors.  Residential  qualification  still 
remains.  Owners  of  property  qualified  with- 
out prejudice  to  any  other  qualification. 

3.  Guardians. 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1834. 

Qualification  of  Electors.— Owners  and  ratepayers 
with  votes  in  proportion  to  value  of  property 
owned  or  occupied. 

Qualification  of  Members.— Qualification  to  be 
fixed  by  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  but  not  to 
exceed  rental  of  £40.  Justices  to  be  ex-officio 
Guardians. 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1844. 

Qualification  of  Electors — Scale  of  votes  revised 
on  basis  of  1 vote  for  each  £50  rateable  value 
up  to  a maximum  of  G votes. 

Locai.  Government  Act,  1894. 

Qualification  of  Electors. — Parocliial  electors, 
i.e.,  Parliamentary  electors  (owners,  occupiers 
and  lodgers)  and  local  government  electors 
(burgesses  and  County  clectoi's). 

Qualification  of  Members. — JIust  be  a parochiaj 
elector  within  the  Union  or  have  resided  witlnn 
the  Union  for  12  months  or,  if  the  Parish  is  in 
a Borough,  qualified  to  be  elected  a Boroug.i 
Councillor. 

Representation  of  the  People  Act,  1918. 

Qualification  of  Electors.— Local  government 
electors  (see  under  1 above). 

Qualification  of  Members.— Local  government 
electors  substituted  for  parochial  eleetoro 
owners  of  property  qualified. 
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4.  Local  Boabds  of  Health. 

Public  Health  Act,  1848. 

Qualification  of  Electors. — Ratepiiyors  and  o\viiora 
with  votes  according  to  va:luo  of  jiroperby — 1 
vote  for  each  £60  rateable  valuo  up  to  maxi- 
mum of  6 votes. 

Qualification  of  Members. — Qualifioation  iu 

Boroughs  same  as  for  Borough  Oouiicillors,  and 
elsewhere  either  (1)  ownership  of  real  or  per- 
sonal estate  of  value  to  be  fixed  by  Order  in 
Council  or  Provisional  Order,  but  not  exceed- 
ing £1,000 ; or  (2)  occupation  of  premises  with 
rateable  value  fixed  as  above  but  not  exceeding 
£30. 

Public  Health  Act,  1875. 

Q^ialification  of  Electors. — Ratepayers  and 

owners  with  votes  according  to  valuo  of  pro- 
perty— one  vote  for  each  £50  rateable  value 
up  to  maximum  of  6 votes. 


Qualification  of  Members. — Ditto,  except  that  in 
areas  of  more  than  20,000  population  the  mini- 
mum valires  are  £1,000  and  £30,  and  iu  areas 
of  less  than  20,000  population  the  minimum 
values  are  £600  and  £16  respectively. 

5.  Ubban  and  Rubal  Distbiot  Councils. 

Local  Govebnment  Act,  1894. 

Qualification  of  Electors. — Parochial  electors  (see 
under  3). 

Qualification  of  Councillors. — Parochial  electors 
or  residence  within  the  Urban  District  or 
within  the  Union. 

Repbesentation  of  the  People  Act,  1918. 

Qualification  of  Electors. — Local  government 
electors. 

Qitalification  of  Councillors. — Local  government 
electors  substituted  for  parochial  electors. 
Owners  of  property  qualified. 


Appendix  II. 

CLASSES  OE  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  AND  NUMBER  IN  EACH  CLASS. 


Number  of 
separate 
Authorities 
having 

Classes  of  Local  Authorities.  financial 

transaction.^ 
during 
the  year 
1920-21. 


County  Councils : — 

London  County  Council  ...  ...  ...  *1 

Other  County  Councils  *61 

Joint  Committees  of  County  Couuoils...  11 

Council  of  tlie  Isles  of  Scilly  ...  ...  *1 

Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  ...  ...  *1 

Receiver  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  Dis- 
trict   *1 

Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  *28 

Town  Councils  ; — 

Councils  of  County  Boroughs  ...  ...  *82 

Councils  of  other  Municipal  Boroughs...  *247 

Urban  District  Councils,  for  districts  other 

than  Boroughs  *791 

Rural  District  Councils  (for  668  Rural 

Districts)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  *648 

Managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Dis- 
trict   • ...  »j 

Boards  of  Guardians;  — 

Poor  Law  Unions  in  the  Administrative 
County  of  London  ...  ...  ...  *iJ8 

Other  Poor  Law  Unions  ...  ...  ...  *614 

Poor  Law  Joint  Committees  (including 
Managers  of  Poor  Law  School  and  Sick 
Asylum  Districts,  other  than  the  Metro- 
politan Asylum  District)  16 

Parish  Councils  • 6,225 

Parish  Meetings  ...  ...  ...  ...  353 

Separate  bodies  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor 

(number  of  paidshes  outside  London)  ...  *14,373 

Burial  Boards  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  142 

Joint  Boards  and  other  Joint  Authorities 
for  special  purposes; — • 

Hospitals  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  218 

Burial  Grounds  231 

Euel  and  Lighting  73 

Sewerage  ...  45 

Water  Undertakings  36 

Education  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  33 

Miscellaneous  ...  ...  ...  ...  103 


739 


* These  arc  tho  numbers  of  L.As.  on  1st  April,  19‘2'2.  The 
other  numbers  indicate  those  which  had  financial  transactions 
during  tho  year  1920-21,  that  being  the  latest  year  for  which 
particulars  are  available.  The  total  number  of  rural  parishes  in 
England  and  Wales  is  12,860,  of  which  (approximately)  7.200 
have  a Pariah  Council  and  5,060  are  without  such  a Council. 


Number  of 
separate 
Authorities 
having 

Classes  of  Local  Authorities.  financial 

transactions 
during 
the  year 
1920-21. 

Visiting  Committees  of  Lunatic  Asylums 

(number  of  Asylums)  ...  ...  ...  91 

Local  Authorities  carrying  on  Iiiarbour,  dock-, 
pier,  canal  and  quay  undertakings  (ex- 
cluding Councils  of  Boroughs  and  Urban 
Districts)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  55 

Commissioners  of  Sewers,  Land  Drainage 
Boards,  and  other  Drainage  and  Embank- 


ment Authorities  and  River  Conservancy 
Authorities  326 

Port  Sanitary  Authorities,  being  Joint 
Boards  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  29 

Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  Loudon,  and 
Distress  Committees  for  Boroughs  and  • 

Urban  Districts  outside  London 45 

Conservators  of  Commons  and  Trustees  of 
certain  Open  Spaces 14 

Lighting  Inspectors,  and  Committees  for 
Lighting  appointed  under  s.  53  (2)  of  the 
L.G.  Act,  1894  20 

Commissioners  of  Markets  3 

Governing  Bodies  of  County  School  and 
Scholarship  Districts  in  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  yg 

Boards  of  Conservators  under  the  Salmon 

and  Freshwater  Fisheries  Acts,  1861-1892  45 

Local  (Sea)  Fisheries  Committees  (excluding 
the  C.  Cs.  and  two  Boards  of  Conservators 
acting  as  Local  Fisheries  Committees)  9 

Bridge  and  Ferry  Trustees  4 

Library  Commissioners  (Bolton  Percy)  ...  1 

Total  26,104 
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Appendix  III. 


CaUNXy  BOROUGHS ; POPULATION  AND  RATEABLE  VALUE. 

'i  AUJ.E  A.— Statement  showing  the  Number  of  County  Boroughs  in  England  and  Wales,  arranged 

AS  REGARDS  EACH  10,000  OF  POPULATION  IN  Id'Zl. 


Population. 

County 

Boroughs 

20,000 

and 

under 

30,000  ... 

1 

30,000 

3 3 

3 

40,000  ... 

— 

40,000 

3 3 

33 

60,000  ... 

3 

50,000 

) 3 

60,000  ... 

8 

60,000 

3 3 

33 

70,000  ... 

10 

70.000 

3 

3 

80,000  ... 

7 

80,000 

3 

3 

90,000  ... 

4 

90,000 

3 

33 

100,000  ... 

9 

100,000 

3 

33 

110,000  ... 

120,000  ... 

4 

110,000 

3 

3 

3 

120,000 

3 

33 

130,000  ... 

6 

130,000 

3 

33 

140,000  ... 

1 

14.0,000 

3 

33 

150,000  ... 

4 

160,000 

i 

33 

160,000  ... 

2 

160,000 

3 3 

33 

170,000  ... 

1 

170,000 

3 3 

33 

180,000  ... 

1 

180,000 

3 3 

3 3 

190,000  ... 

— 

190,000 

33 

3 ) 

200,000  ... 

1 

200,000 

33 

33 

210,000  ... 

2 

210,000 

3 3 

3 3 

220,000  ... 

..5  ...  

220,000 

33 

3 3 

230,000  ... 

— 

230,000 

3 

3 3 

240,000  ... 

2 

240,000 

3 3 

33 

250,000  ... 

1 

250,000 

3 3 

3 3 

260,000  ... 

■ — 

County 

Population.  Borouglis. 


260,000 

and 

undei 

270,000  ... 

2 

270,000 

3 3 

} 3 

280,000  ... 

1 

280,000 

33 

33 

290,000  ... 

2 

290,000 

33 

3 3 

300,000  ... 

— 

300,000 

33 

3 3 

310,000  ... 

1 

310,000 

3 3 

33 

320,000  ... 

“ 

320,000 

33 

33 

330,000  ... 

— 

330,000 

3 3 

3 3 

340,000  ... 

— 

340,000 

33 

33 

360,000  ... 

— 

350,000 

3 

33 

360,000  ... 

— 

360,000 

33 

3 3 

370,000  ... 

...  ...  — 

370,000 

33 

33 

380,000  ... 

1 

380,000 

33 

3 3 

390,000  ... 

— 

390,000 

33 

400,000  ... 

— 

Over  400,000 

5 

The  4 O.Bs.  with  populations  under  50,000  are 
Canterbury  (23,738),  Chester  (40,794),  Worcester 
(48,848),  and  Burton-upon-Trent  (48,927). 

The  5 C.Bs.  with  populations  over  400,000  are  Leeds 
(4.58,320),  Sheffield  (511,748),  Manchester  (730,551), 
Liverpool  (803,118),  and  Birmingham  (919,438). 


Table  B.— Statement 


SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  COUNTY  BoROUGilS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  ARRANGED 
.\S  REGARDS  EACH  £100,000  OF  RATEABLE  VALUE  IN  1921. 


Rateable  Value. 


£ 

100,000 

200,000 

300.000 

400.000 

600.000 
600,000 

700.000 

800.000 
900,000 

1,000,000 

1,100,000 

1,200,000 

1.300.000 

1.400.000 

1.600.000 


and  under 

j)  1} 

}} 

JJ  55 

5 5 5 ) 

5 5 5 5 

5 5 5 5 

5 5 5 5 

5 5 5 5 

)}  >5 

3}  >3 

33  33 

3 3 3 3 

3 3 3 3 


200,000 

300.000 

400.000 

500.000 

600.000 

700.000 

800.000 
900,000 

1,000,000 

1,100,000 

1,200,000 

1.300.000 

1.400.000 

1.600.000 
1,600,000 


County 

Boroughs. 

2 

11 

11 

12 

13 

7 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 


Rateable  Value. 

£!  £ 
1,600,000  and  under  1,700,000 


1.700.000  „ 

1.800.000  „ 

1.900.000  ,, 

2,000,000  „ 

2.100.000  ,, 
2,200,000  „ 

2.300.000  ,5 

2.400.000  „ 
Over  2,500,000 


„ 1,800,000 
„ 1,900,000 

,,  2,000,000 
„ 2,100,000 
„ 2,200,000 
„ 2,300,000 

„ 2,400,000 

„ 2,500,000 


County 

Boroughs. 


2 

1 

1 

4 


The  4 C.B.S.  with  rateable  values  over  £2,500,000 
are  Leeds  (£2,741,779),  Manchester  (£5,075,029), 
Birmingham  (£5,437,046),  and  Liverpool  (£6,696,513). 
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Appendix  IV. 

NON-COUNTY  BOROUGHS  AND  URBAN  DISTRICTS:  POPULATION  AND  RATEABLE  VALUE. 


Table  A.— Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Non-County  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  in  England 
AND  Wales,  arranged  as  regards  each  1,000  of  Population  in  1921. 


Population.  Non-County  Urban 

Boroughs.  Districts. 


binder 

1,000 

1 

16 

1,000 

and  undei 

2,000  ... 

14 

65 

2,000 

}J 

3 3 

3,000  ... 

18 

72 

3,000 

33 

4,000  ... 

20 

72 

4,000 

} ) 

3 3 

5,000  ... 

13 

77 

5,000 

} > 

3 3 

6,000  ... 

10 

70 

6,000 

) : 

33 

7,000  ... 

8 

46 

7,000 

j » 

3 3 

8,000  ... 

7 

41 

8,000 

jj 

33 

9,000  ... 

7 

32 

9,000 

j ) 

3 3 

10,000  ... 

9 

29 

10,000 

)} 

33 

11,000  ... 

6 

18 

11,000 

j > 

3 3 

12,000  ... 

6 

22 

12,000 

)) 

33 

13,000  ... 

10 

22 

13,000 

33 

14,000  ... 

7 

26 

14,000 

3 

15,000  ... 

6 

18 

15,000 

>} 

53 

16,000  ... 

4 

18 

16,000 

J ) 

33 

17,000  ... 

5 

12 

17,000 

)} 

33 

18,000  ... 

2 

16 

18,000 

} ) 

3 

19,000  ... 

2 

14 

19,000 

)) 

33 

20,000  ... 

6 

13 

20,000 

)) 

21,000  ... 

7 

7 

21,000 

)> 

33 

22,000  ... 

2 

6 

22,000 

}} 

33 

23,000  ... 

2 

3 

23,000 

}) 

33 

24,000  ... 

6 

3 

24,000 

}t 

33 

26,000  ... 

3 

4 

26,000 

J > 

33 

26,000  ... 

3 

3 

26,000 

}) 

33 

27,000  ... 

2 

6 

27,000 

>} 

33 

28,000  ... 

1 

4 

28,000 

f) 

>5 

29,000  ... 

7 

4 

29,000 

J) 

33 

30,000  ... 



4 

30,000 

33 

31,000  ... 

2 

4 

31,000 

)} 

33 

32,000  ... 

4 

4 

32,000 

jj 

33 

33,000  ... 

1 

1 

33,000 

)) 

33 

34,000  ... 

4 

3 

34,000 

>y 

33 

35,000  ... 



3 

35,000 

3 J 

33 

36,000  ... 

6 

3 

36,000 

33 

33 

37,000  ... 

3 

2 

37,000 

33 

33 

38,000  ... 

3 

- 

38,000 

3 3 

33 

39,000  ... 

2 

2 

39,000 

33 

33 

40,000  ... 

4 

1 

40,000 

33 

33 

41,000  ... 

2 

. 2 

41,000 

3 3 

33 

42,000  ... 

2 



42,000 

3 3 

33 

43,000  ... 

1 

— 

43,000 

33 

33 

44,000  ... 

5 

2 

Population. 


45.000 

46.000 

47.000 

48.000 

49.000 

50.000 

51.000 

52.000 

53.000 

54.000 

55.000  ,, 

56.000  „ 

57.000  „ 

58.000  „ 

59.000  ,, 

60.000  „ 
61,000  „ 
62,000  „ 

63.000  ,, 

64.000  „ 

65.000  „ 

66.000  „ 

67.000  ,, 

68.000  „ 
69,000  „ 
Oyer  70,000 


46,000 
,,  47,000 

„ 48,000 

„ 49,000 

„ 50,000 

„ 51,000 

„ 52,000 

„ 53,000 

„ 54,000 

„ 55,000 

„ 56,000 

„ 57,000 

„ 58,000 

„ 59,000 

„ 60,000 
„ 61,000 
,,  62,000 
„ 63,000 

„ 64,000 

,,  65,000 

,,  66,000 
„ 67,000 

„ 68,000 
„ 69,000 

„ ■ 70,000 


44,000  and  under  45,000 


Non-County  Urban 
Boroughs.  Districts. 

3 — 

2 — 

4 3 

— 1 

1 

— 1 


The  names  of  the  Non-County  Boroughs  and  U.Ds. 
with  populations  under  5,000  are  set  out  in  Appendix 
XXXVII. 

The  11  Non-County  Boroughs  with  populations  over 
60,000  are  Gillingham  (54,038),  Doncaster  (54,062), 
Swindon  (54,920),  Luton  (67,077),  Cambridge 
(59,262),  Chesterfield  (61,236),  Acton  (61,314),  Wimble- 
don (61,451),  Stockton-on-Tees  (64,150),  Ealing 
(67,763),  and  Hornsey  (87,691). 

The  11  U.Ds.  with  popidations  over  60,000  are 
Wood  Green  (50,716),  Aberdare  (55,010),  Hendon 
(56,014),  Enfield  (60,743),  Edmonton  (66,809),  Ilford 
(86,191),  Walthamstow  (127,441),  Leyton  (128,432), 
Tottenham  (146,696),  Rhondda  (162,729),  and  Willes- 
den  (165,669). 


Table  B.— Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Non-County  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  in 
England  and  Wales,  arranged  as  regards  each  £10,000  of  Rateable  Value  in  1921. 


Rateable 

Value. 

Non-County 

Urban 

£ 

Under 

10,000 

£ 

Boroughs. 

19 

Districts. 

83 

10,000  and  under  20,000 

34 

160 

20,000 

)) 

55 

30,000 

26 

125 

30,000 

35 

40,000 

16 

91 

40,000 

>> 

55 

50,000 

13 

70 

60,000 

55 

60,000 

17 

47 

60,000 

ij 

55 

70,000 

13 

61 

70,000 

a 

55 

80,000 

9 

20 

80,000 

)) 

55 

90,000 

6 

21 

90,000 

J5 

35 

100,000 

10 

24 

100,000 

33 

110,000 

4 

11 

110,000 

J5 

55 

120,000 

8 

16 

120,000 

55 

55 

130,000 

5 

12 

130,000 

5 3 

5 5 

140,000 

6 

6 

140,000 

3 5 

55 

160,000 

8 

6 

150,000 

55 

55 

160,000 

6 

5 

160,000 

35 

55 

55 

170,000 

3 

8 

170,000 

35 

180,000 

5 

5 

180,000' 

53 

55 

190,000 

3 

2 

190,000 

53 

55 

200,000 

4 

2 

200,000 

35 

35 

210,000 

4 

5 

210,000 

35 

3 5 

220,000 

5 

1 

220,000 

55 

55 

230,000 

5 

3 

230,000 

5 5 

5.» 

240,000 

3 

1 

240,000 

5 5 

55 

250.000 

2 

1 

260,000 

55 

55 

260,000 

3 

Rateable  Value. 

£ £ 
260,000  and  under  270,000 


270.000  „ 

280.000  „ 

290.000  „ 

300.000  „ 

310.000  „ 

320.000  „ 

330.000  „ 

340.000  „ 

360.000  „ 

360.000  „ 

370.000  „ 

380.000  „ 
390,000.  „ 
Over  400,000 


„ 280,000 
„ 290,000 
„ 300,000 
„ 310,000 
„ 320,000 
„ 330,000 
„ 340,000 
„ 360,000 
„ 360,000 
„ 370,000 
„ 380,000 
„ 390,000 
„ 400,000 


Non-County  Urban 


Boroughs. 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 


Districts, 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 


1 

6 


1 

1 


7 


The  5 Non-County  Boroughs  with  rateable  values 
over  £400,000  are  Hove  (£435,749),  Acton  (£461  445) 
Wimbledon  (£502,217),  Ealing  (£548,092).  ’ and 
Hornsey  (£713,341). 

The  7 U.Ds.  with  rateable  values  over  £400,000  are 
Ilford  (£463,263),  Walthamstow  (£512,028),  Leyton 
(£540,708),  Hendon  (£562,750),  Rhondda  (£695,662), 
Tottenham  (£601,801),  and  Willesden  (£971,648). 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 
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Appendix  V. 


EURAL  DISTRICTS  : POPULATION  AND  RATEABLE  VALUE. 

Table  A. — Statement  showing  the  Numbeb  op  Rubal  Distbiots  in  England  and  Wales,  abbanqed  as 

EEGABDS  each  1,000  OP  POPULATION  IN  1921. 


Population. 
Under  1,000 

Rural 
Districte. 
11 

1,000 

and  under 

2,000 

18 

2,000 

>> 

}} 

3,000 

29 

3,000 

}f 

4,000 

30 

4,000 

>) 

J) 

5,000 

40 

5,000 

)) 

}} 

6,000 

46 

6,000 

}> 

J) 

7,000 

46 

7,000 

}) 

n 

8,000 

42 

8,000 

}} 

9,000 

42 

9,000 

JJ 

)) 

10,000 

33 

10,000 

)) 

11,000 

39 

11,000 

)3 

12,000 

31 

12,000 

)) 

)} 

13,000 

37 

13,000 

) } 

JJ 

14,000 

26 

14,000 

}} 

}J 

15,000 

28 

16,000 

}} 

} } 

16,000 

11 

16,000 

) ) 

J ) 

17.000 

18.000 

18 

17,000 

)} 

}) 

19 

18,000 

) ) 

19,000 

14 

19,000 

)} 

}) 

20,000 

10 

20,000 

}) 

21,000 

7 

21,000 

JJ 

)} 

22,000 

14 

22,000 

)) 

23,000 

7 

23,000 

}) 

> > 

24,000 

10 

24,000 

)) 

25,000 

8 

25,000 

}} 

J) 

26,000 

7 

26,000 

n 

27,000 

5 

27,000 

}) 

} } 

28,000 

4 

Population. 

Rural 

Districts. 

28,000 

and 

under  29,000 

6 

29,000 

3) 

„ 30,000 

2 

30,000 

33 

„ 31,000 

3 

31,000 

33 

„ 32,000 

1 

32,000 

33 

,,  33,000 

— 

33,000 

3 3 

„ 34,000 

3 

34.000 

35.000 

33 

„ 36,000 

4 

33 

„ 36,000 

— 

36,000 

33 

„ 37,000 

1 

37,000 

33 

,,  38,000 

3 

38,000 

33 

„ 39,000 



39,000 

33 

,,  40,000 

— 

40,000 

33 

„ 41,000 

...  ...  ...  — 

41,000 

3 3 

„ 42,000 

!!.  1 

42,000 

53 

„ 43,000 

1 

43,000 

3 1 

,,  44,000 

1 

44,000 

33 

„ 45,000 



45,000 

33 

,,  46,000 



46,000 

3 3 

„ 47,000 



47,000 

j, 

,,  48,000 



48,000 

33 

„ 49,000 

1 

49,000 

33 

„ 50,000 



Over  50,000 

5 

The  5 R.Ds.  with  populations  over  50,000  are 
Chester-le-Street  (54,349),  Auckland  (01,302),  Wrex- 
ham (03,197),  Easingtoii  (75,558),  and  Chesterfield 
170,153). 


Table  B.— Statement  showing  the  Numbeb  op  Rubal  Distbiots  in  England  and  Wales,  abbanged  as 

BEGABDS  each  £10,000  OF  RATEABLE  VaLUE  IN  1921. 


Rural 

Rateable  Value.  Districts. 


£ £ 


Under 

10,000 

9 

10,000 

and  u 

nder 

20,000  

...  27 

20,000 

3 3 

33 

30,000  

...  40 

30,000 

33 

33 

40,000  

...  58 

40,000 

33 

3 

50,000  

...  47 

50,000 

33 

3 3 

60,000  

...  49 

60,000 

3 3 

3 3 

70,000  

55 

70,000 

3 3 

'3 

80,000  

...  57 

80,000 

33 

90,000  

...  47 

90,000 

3 3 

3 3 

100,000  

...  48 

100,000 

33 

33 

110,000  

...  38 

110,000 

33 

33 

120,000  

...  23 

120,000 

3 3 

33 

130,000  

...  34 

130,000 

33 

33 

140,000  

...  20 

140,000 

33 

33 

160,000  

...  16 

150,000 

3 3 

33 

160,000  

...  11 

160,000 

33 

33 

170,000  

...  18 

170,000 

33 

33 

180,000  

...  11 

Rateable  V.alue. 

£ 

and  under  190,000 


£ 

180,000 

190.000  „ 

200.000  „ 

210,000  „ 

220,000  „ 

230.000  „ 

240.000  ,, 

250.000  ,, 

260.000  „ 

270.000  ,, 

280.000  „ 

290,000  „ 
Over  300,000 


„ 200,000 
„ 210,000 
„ 220,000 
„ 230,000 

„ 240,000 

„ 250,000 

„ 260,000 
„ 270,000 

„ 280,000 
,,  290,000 

,,  300,000 


Rural 

Districts. 

10 

G 

5 

8 

4 

5 
2 
5 
2 

1 

1 

2 


The  2 R.Ds.  with  rateable  values  over  £300,000 
are  Llandaff  and  Dinas  Powi.s  (£.3.53,274)  and  Chester- 
field (£384,280). 
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Appendix  VI. 


POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  P.RINCIPAL  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  OUTSIDE  LONDON. 


NOTES  : In  some  cases,  the  powers  are  available 
only  where  the  statutory  enactments  conferring  them 
have  been  put  in  force  by  adoption  bj^  the  L.A.  or 
P.M.,  or  by  an  Order  of  the  M.  of  H.  or  C.O. 

* signifies  an  obligatory  function  of  the  L.A. 
concerned. 

**  signifies  a discretionaiy  power  which  may,  how- 
ever, be  enforced  by  a Government  Department. 

The  limits  of  population  in  this  statement  refer 
to  present  population  in  a few  instances  only;  in 
other  oases  the  population  is  determined  by  the  last 
Census  or  by  that  of  1881  or  1901. 

For  convenience  of  arrangement,  the  powers  and 
dntie.s  of  the  minor  Authorities  are  stated  first. 

Parish  Meetings. 

Where  there  is  no  P.C.  : — 

* Appointment  of  overaeer. 

Appointment  and  revocation  of  appointment  of 
assistant  overseer. 

* Provision  of  allotments. 

* Administration  of  non-eoclesiastioal  parochial 

charities. 

Veto  on  the  stopping  or  diversion  of  public  rights 
of  way  and  the  declaring  of  highways  to  be 
unnecessary. 

Power  to  apply  for  Provisional  Order  authorising 
construction  of  tramways. 

Power  to  make  representations  as  to  default  of 
R.D.O.  under  the  Housing  Acts  or  with  refer- 
ence to  water  supply  or  sewerage,  or  any  pro- 
visions of  the  P.H.  Acts  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  that  Council  to  enforce,  or  to  the  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  a highway. 

Power  to  petition  M.  of  H.  against  confirmation 
of  Order  of  C.O.  altering  boundary  of  Parish. 

Undertaking  to  pay  loss  on  establishment  of 
postal  facilities. 

Any  other  P.'C.  powers  conferred  by  the  C.C. 

Where  there  is  a P.C.  (i.e.,  in  all  rural  parishes 
with  a population  of  over  300  and  in  those  with  a 
population  between  100  and  300,  if  the  P.M.  so  re- 
solves, and  in  those  with  a population  under  100,  if 
I, lie  P.M.  so  resolves  and  the  C.C.  consents) : — 

* Election  of  P.C. 

Consent  to  proposal  involving  a rate  above  3d. 
in  the  £.  for  any  financial  year  or  expenditure 
involving  a loan. 

Adoption  of  Adoptive  Acts,  for  lighting  and  for 
establishing  public  bathing  places,  burial 
grounds,  recreation  grounds,  jniblic  libraries 
and  museums  ^whether  there  is  or  is  not  a 

P.C.). 

Consent  to  sale  or  exchange  of  land  vested  in 

P.C. 


Parish  Councils. 

■Ml  powers  and  duties  of  a P.M.  where  there  is  no 
I'.C.,  and,  in  addition:  — 

Provision  of  land  and  buildings  for  public  offices 
and  meetings. 

Maintenance  and  repair  of  public  footpaths, 
not  being  footpaths  at  the  side  of  a public 
road. 

Acquisition  of  rights  of  way. 

Acquisition  of  land  for  open  spaces,  recreation 
grounds  and  public  walks. 

Powere  exercisable  by  ITrban  Authorities  under 
P.H.  Acte  with  respect  to  recreation  grounds, 
village  greens,  open  spaces  or  public  walks. 

• Power  to  accept  and  hold  gifts  of  property. 

Limited  powers  as  to  utilising  wells,  etc. 

Dealing  with  offensive  ponds  and  ditches. 

Provision  of  fire  engines  and  fire  e.scapes. 

Execution  of  Adoptive  Acts,  if  adopted  by  P.M. 


.Power  to  apply  for  urban  powers  to  be  conferred 
on  R.D.O.,  in  respect  of  parish  or  part  of 
parish. 

Contributing,  with  consent  of  M.  of  H.,  to 
oxpen.ses  of  small  Harbour  Authority. 


Rural  District  Councils. 

Public  Health. 

* Inspection  of  district  for  detection  and  abate- 

ment of  nuisances. 

* Securing  the  proper  sanitary  condition  of  all 

premises. 

Sewerage. 

**  Removal  of  house  refuse. 

Cleansing  of  earth  closets,  privies,  a.sh-pits,  and 
cesspools. 

Provision  of  hospitals. 

Notification  and  prevention  of  infectiou.s 
diseases. 

Pi’ovision  of  nurses  for  cases  of  infectious  disease 
outside  hospitals. 

Treatment  of  persons  suffering  from  tuberculosis 
(concurrently  with  C.C.) 

* Enforcement  of  statutory  provisions  prohibiting 

sale  of  tuberculous  milk. 

* Notification  of  births. 

Maternity  and  child  welfare  (concurrently  with 
C.C.) 

Cleansing,  etc.,  of  verminous  persons. 

**  Provision  of  mortuaries  and  cemeteries. 
Provision  of  crematoria. 

Prevention  of  pollution  of  rivers  (concurrently 
with  C.C.) 

Inspection  of  foods  for  human  consumption. 

* Registration  of  dairies,  cowsheds,  and  milkshops. 

* Control  of  retail  bakehouses. 

* Inspection  and  regulation  of  canal  boats. 

* Enforcement  of  Rag  Flock  Act,  1911. 

Byelaws  as  to  cleansing  of  ash-pits  and  foot- 
ways, removal  of  house  refuse,  tents,  vans  and 
sheds  and  fruit-j)ickers. 

Byelaws  as  to  structure  of  walls  and  foundations 
of  new  buildings  for  purposes  of  health,  .struc- 
ture of  floors,  height  of  rooms  and  keeping 
of  w.c.s  supplied  with  sufficient  water  for 
flushing. 

Housing. 

* Provision  of  houses  for  working  classes. 

* Closing  or  demolition  of  unfit  houses. 

Power  to  require  owners  to  put  working  class 
houses  into  habitable  condition. 

Small  schemes  for  reconstruction  of  unhealthy 
are,as. 

Removal  of  obstructive  buildings. 

* Prevention  of  overcrowding. 

* Registration,  inspection  and  regulation  of  com- 

mon lodging-houses. 

**  Byelaws  as  to  houses  let  in  lodgings. 

Power  to  make  advances  under  Small  Dwellings 
Acquisition  Acts  (subject  to  consent  of  C.C. 
if  population  under  10,000). 

Boad.s.  Town  Planning . and  Open  Spaces. 

* Maintenance  and  repair  of  public  roads,  other 

than  main  roads,  and  of  public  bridges,  not 
county  bridges. 

Construction  of  new  roads  if  grant  made  by 
Ministry  of  Transport. 

* Protection  .of  rights  of  way  and  roadside  wastes. 
Power  to  prepare  a town  planning  scheme. 
Provision  and  maintenance  of  open  spaces  (con- 
currently with  C.C.  and  P.C.). 

Acquisition,  regulation  and  management  of 
commons. 

Water  Supply. 

* Securing  that  every  dwelling-house  has  water 

supply  available  within  a reasonable 
distance. 

Provision  of  water  supply. 
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Miscellaneous. 

* Registration  of  common  lodgiiig-liousee  and 

workshops. 

* Licensing  emigrant  runners,  game  dealers, 

gang-masters,  knackers’  yards,  passage 
brokers,  pawnbrokers,  petroleum  hawkers, 
steam  whistles. 

Pow’or  (subject  to  authorisation  by  Electricity 
Commissioners  and  Ministry  of  Transport) 
to  supply  electricity  and  (if  not  less  than 
50,000  population)  to  give  financial  assistance 
to  Joint  Electricity  Authorities  w'ith  consent 
of  M.  of  H. 

Inspection  of  electric  lighting  and  testing  of 
gas. 

* Securing  better  provision  for  prevention  of  fire 

and  means  of  escape  where  cinematograph 
films  stored  or  used. 

Acquisition  of  ferries  (concurrently  with  O.C.). 
Power  to  apply  for  Light  Railway  Order,  to  con- 
tribute to  expenses  of  small  Harbour 
Authority,  and  to  make  or  oppose  applica- 
tions to  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  and 
Rates  Tribunal  with  respect  to  railway 
services,  etc.  (concurrently  with  C.C.). 

Power  to  establish  superannuation  fund  for 
officers  or  servants. 

Undertaking  to  p-ay  los.s  on  postal  facilities. 
Note. — The  M.  of  H.  may  confer  upon  a R.D.O. 
any  powers  possessed  by  an  U.D.C.  under  the  P.H. 
Acts. 


Uhban  District  Councils. 

All  the  powers  and  duties  of  a R.D.O.,  with  the 
exception  of  the  obligation  relating  to  water  supply, 
and,  in  addition;  — 

Fuldic  Health,. 

Byelaws  as  to  new  .streets  and  buildings,  in- 
cluding approval  of  building  plans. 

Byelaws  a.S  to  keeping  of  animals,  drains, 
.slaughter-houses,  nuisances  from  snow, 
rubbish,  etc. 

Baths  and  washhouses. 

Sanitary  conveniences. 

Ambulance  service. 

Supervision  of  offensive  trade.?. 

H ousing. 

Improvement  of  unhealthy  areas. 

Hoads  and,  Open  Spaces. 

Making  up  and  taking  over  of  private  streets. 

Construction  and  improvement  of  streets. 

Power  to  claim  to  maintain  main  roads  (see 
under  C.Cs.). 

**  Cleansing  of  streets. 

Lighting  and  -watering  of  .streets. 

Provision  of  public  walks  and  pleasure  grounds. 

i\l  isr.ellaneous. 

Provision  of  allotments  or  (if  10,000  population 
or  upwards)  allotment  gardens. 

Power  to  promote  and  assist  co-operative 
societies  for  provision  of  small  holdings  or 
allotments. 

Power  to  supply  or  aid  supply  of  higher  educa- 
tion (concurrently  with  C.C.). 

Provision,  etc.,  of  libraries,  museums,  gymn.a- 
.siums,  etc. 

Provision  of  market  places  and  slaughter- 
houses. 

Provision  of  fire  engines,  etc. 

Provision  of  public  telephone  system. 

Execution  of  Burial  Acts  (where  D.C.  are  a 
Burial  Board). 

Byelaws  as  to  bathing,  hackney  carriages, 
markets,  omnibuses. 

Power  to  apply  for  Provisional  Order  authoris- 
ing construction  of  tramw'ays. 

Licensing  of  tramway  carriages  and  employees, 
boats  and  boatmen. 

.Advertising  health  resorts  and  watering-places. 


Establishment  and  maintenance  of  aerodromes, 
(concurrently  with  C.C.). 

Appointment  of  gas  examiners. 

* Registration  of  war  charities. 

* Enforcement  of  Fabric  (Misde.scription)  Act, 

1913. 

Promotion  of  and  opposition  to  Bills  in 
Parliament. 

Also,  if  over  10,000  population. 

Advertisements  regulation. 

Taking  over  by  agreement  powers  of  Com- 
missioners of  Customs  and  Excise  with  respect 
to  entertainments  and  entertainment  duty. 

Also,  if  20,000  population  or  over, 

Elementary  education. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  a L.A.  for  ele- 
mentary education  include:  — 

* Medical  inspection  and  treatment.  , 

* Care  of  defective  and  epileptic 

children. 

Provision  of  meals. 

Cleansing  of  verminous  children. 

Social  and  iihysical  training. 

I’o-wer  to  prosecute  fo]'  cruelty  to 
child. 

Power  to  make  bye-laws  regulating 
the  employment  of  children  and 
street  trading  by  children  and 
young  persons. 

Power  to  grant  licences  for  children 
to  take  part  in  entej'tainments. 

Pi'ovision  of  industrial  schools. 

Enforcement  of  Shops  Acts  regarding  hours  of 
employment  for  young  persons  and  seats  for 
shop  .assistants. 

Power  to  fix  weekly  half-holiilay  for  shops  and 
(subject  to  Home  Secretary)  closing  honr.s. 

* Appointment  of  Old  Age  Pen.sion.s  Committee. 

* IVnvn  planning  scheme. 

Also,  if  .fiOjOOO  population  or  over, 

Power  to  give  finanrial  assistance  to  Joint 
Electricity  Authorities,  with  con.sent  of 
M.  of  H.‘ 


Councils  or  Non-County  BoiKUKins. 

All  the  powers  and  duties  ])osse,ssed  by  U.D.Cs., 
which  are  not  subject  to  a limit  of  poinilation,  ;iml, 
in  addition:  — 

Power  to  vote  salary  to  Mayor. 

Right  to  grant  of  arms. 

B3'elawe  for  “ good  rule  and  government.” 

* Enforcement  of  Shops  Acte. 

I'h’xing  of  weekly  h.'ilf-holiday  and  closing  hour.s 
for  shops. 

Caro  of  ancient  monuments  and  regulation  of 
advertisements. 

Acquisition  of  land  for  military  purposes. 

JOstablishment  and  maintenance  of  inebriates’ 
retreats. 

Power  to  apply  to  he  made  sea-fi.sheries  district. 

Entertainment  duty,  etc.,  as  foi-  U.D.Cs.  over 
10,000  population. 

Exemption  of  certain  vehicles  from  carrying 
lights  at  night. 

Also,  if  10,000  population  or  over, 

* Elementary  education. 

Police  (but  no  new  force  unless  20,000 
population). 

Verification,  etc,,  of  weights  and  me.asures  fif 
Quarter  Session.s  Borough,  or  Council  so 
resolves) . 

Power  to  enforce  .Sale  of  Tea  Act  fwliere 
Council  is  L.A.  for  Weights  and  Measures 
Acts). 

-*  Di.seases  of  animals. 

**  Prevention  of  damage  to  crops  by  destructive 
insects. 

^ Inspection  under  Explosives  Act. 

* Licences  for  sale  of  poisons  for  agricultural 

purpo.ses  and  gunpowder  .storers. 

Bj’elaws  respecting  inse  of  locomotives  on  high- 
ways and  bridges. 
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Power  to  apply  for  Order  limiting  speed  of 
motor  cars. 

* Appointment  of  Coroner  (if  Quarter  Sessions 

Borough). 

* Enforcement  of  Sale  of  Pood  and  Drugs  Acts 

and  of  statutory  provisions  requiring  licences 
for  the  sale  of  milk  under  special  designations 
and  prohibiting  the  addition  of  colouring 
matter,  etc.  (if  Quarter  Sessions  Borough  or 
having  separate  police  force). 

Also,  if  20,000  population  or  over, 

* Appointment  of  Old  Age  Pensions  Committee. 

*■  Town  planning  scheme. 

Power  to  apply  for  establishment  of  Sea 
Fisheries  District. 

Also,  if  60,000  population  or  over. 

Power  to  apply  for  O.B.  powers. 

Power  to  give  financial  assistance  to  Joint 
Electricity  Authorities,  with  consent  of 
M.  of  H. 

Also,  if  Parliamentary  Borough, 

* Fixing  of  polling  places  and  provision  of  polling 

stations. 


County  Councils. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  a C.C.  set  out  below  are, 
e.Kcept  where  otherwise  stated,  exercised  over  the 
whole  of  the  “ Administrative  County  ” (i.c.,  the 
geographical  County,  with  the  exception  of  the’ area 
of  the  C.Bs.,  if  any,  situated  within  it). 

Hoads. 

Maintenance  and  repair  of  main  roads. 
Improvement,  etc.,  of  main  roads  and  declar- 
ing roads  to  be  main  roads. 

Construction  of  new  roads  if  grant  made  by 
Ministry  of  Transport  or  by  agreement  with 
other  Authorities. 

Power  to  contribute  towards  cost  of  maintenance 
and  improvement,  etc.,  of  highwa3's  not  main 
roads. 

Byelaws  as  to  construction  of  wheels  and  tyres 
of  wagons,  etc.,  used  on  highways,  erection 
of  gates  opening  on  highways,  use  of  “ light 
locomotives  ” on  any  specified  bridge,  and 
(except  in  Boroughs  over  10,000  population) 
regulating  the  use  on  particular  highways  or 
bridges  of  locomotives  other  than  “ light 
locomotives.” 

Bridges. 

* Maintenance  and  repair  of  county  bridges. 
Power  to  erect  new  bridges. 

Education. 

* A.  Higher. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  a L.E.A.  for 
higher  education  include:  — 

(a)  Medical  inspection  and  treatment 
in  secondary  schools,  etc. 

(h)  Power  to  assist  as  to  choice  of  em- 
ployment. 

(c)  Training  of  teachers. 

(d)  Supply  of  any  technical  instruction 
or  education  not  given  at  a public 
elementary  school. 

(e)  Provision  of  scholarships. 

(/)  Aiding  of  research  by  scholars  or 
teachers. 

* B.  Elementary  (except  in  Borough  over  10,000 

and  IJ.D.  over  20,000  population,  according 
to  the  Census  of  1901). 

C.  jReformatory  Schools. 

Lunacy  and  Mental  Deficiency. 

* Provision  and  maintenance  of  asylums  and 

institutions. 

Puhlic  IleaWi. 

* Enforcement  of  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts 

and  of  statutory  provisions  relating  to  the 
sale  of  milk  (except  in  Quarter  Sessions 
Boroughs  over  10,000  population  and 
Boroughs  having  a separate  police  force). 


* Diseases  of  animals  (except  in  Borough  of 

10,000  or  over). 

* Prevention  of  river  pollution  (concurrently  with 

B.C.,  U.D.C.  and  R.D.O.). 

* Supervision  of  midwives. 

Notification  of  births  (where  adopted  before 
1916). 

Maternity  and  child  welfare  (concurrently  with 
B.O.,  U.D.C.  and  R.D.C.). 

Provision  of  institutions  for  tuberculosis. 
Treatment  of  venereal  diseases. 

Establishment  of  Hospital  Districts  for  in- 
fectious diseases. 

Report  by  County  M.O.H.  on  general  conditions 
throughout  the  county. 

Agriculture. 

**  Provision  of  small  holdings. 

Power  to  advance  money  to  tenants  of  small 
holdings. 

Power  to  assist  co-operative  societies  for  small 
holdings  or  allotments  (concurrently  with 
B.C.  and  U.D.C.). 

Certain  powers  as  to  allotments  (concurrently 
with  B.C.,  U.D.C.  and  P.C.). 

* Analysis  of  fertilisers  and  feeding  stuffs. 

**  Prevention  of  damage  to  crops  by  destructive 
insects  (except  in  Boroughs  over  10,000  popu- 
lation). 

liegistration  and  Licences. 

* Registration  of  and  issue  of  licences  for  motor- 

cars and  locomotives. 

* Licensing  of  gunpowder  stores  and  sale  of 

poisons  for  agriculture  or  horticulture 
(except  in  Boroughs  over  10,000  population), 
theatres,  cinematograph  premises  and 
(within  10  miles  of  Charing  Cross)  race- 
courses. 

* Collection  of  licence  duties  in  respect  of 

armorial  bearings,  carriages,  dogs,  game, 
guns  and  male  servants. 

* Registration  of  war  charities. 

Appointments. 

* Coroner. 

* Half  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  for  tho 

purpose  of  police,  the  other  half  being  ap- 
pointed by  Quarter  Sessions. 

* Local  Committee  for  Old  Age  Pensions  (except 

for  Borough  and  U.D.  with  20,000  popula- 
tion or  over). 

* One-fifth  of  members  of  Insurance  Committee. 
Default  Powers. 

* Allotments — on  default  of  B.C.,  U.D.C.  or  P.C. 
Maintenance  or  repair  of  highway — on  default 

of  U.D.C.  or  R.D.C. 

Rights  of  way  and  roadside  wastes — on  default 
of  R.D.C. 

Sewerage,  water  supply  or  any  provisions  of 
P.H.  Acts — on  default  of  R.D.C.  and  com- 
plaint by  P.C. 

Provision  of  houses  or  improvement  schemes — 
on  default  of  L.A.,  if  empowered  by  M.  of  H. 
Closing  or  demolition  orders — on  default  of 

R.D.C. 

Town  planning — ^on  default  of  B.C.  or  U.D.C. 
under  20,000  population,  or  of  R.D.C.,  if 
empowered  by  M.  of  H. 

Milk  and  Dairies — on  default  of  D.C.,  if  em- 
powered by  M.  of  H. 

Alteration  of  Districts,  etc. 

As  respects  any  U.D.  (not  Borough)  or  R.D.  or 
Parish,  power,  after  inquiiy, 

(а)  to  alter  or  define  boundary. 

(б)  to  divide  or  unite  with  other  district 
or  parish. 

(c)  to  convert  R.D.  into  U.D.,  or  U.D.  into 
R.D.,  or  transfer  from  one  district  to 
another,  or  form  new  Urban  or  Rural 
Districts. 

(d)  to  divide  U.D.  into  wards, 

(e.)  to  alter  wards  or  number  of  members  of 

D.C, 
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Public  Amenities. 

Provision  of  o]ien  spaces  and  of  public  walks  and 
pleasure  grounds  or  contribution  towards 
tlieir  expense  (conourrentl}^  with  other  L.As.). 
Public  Libraries  (concurrently  with  B.C.,  U.D.C. 
and  P.C.). 

Care  of  ancient  monuments  (concurrently  with 

B.C.). 

Advertisement  regulation  (except  in  U.D.  over 
10,000  jiopulation  and  Borough). 
Miscellaneous. 

* Verification,  etc.,  of  weights  and  measures  and 

power  to  enforce  Sale  of  Tea  Act  (except  in 
Boroughs  over  10,000  population). 

* Inspection  under  Explosives  Act  (except  in 

Boroughs  over  10,000  population). 

* Duties  and  powers  under  Shops  Acts  (except  in 

G.D.  of  20,000  or  over,  and  Borough). 

* Destruction  of  rats  and  mice. 

* Payment  of  compensation  for  damage  by  riot. 

* Fixing  of  polling  places  and  provision  of  polling 

stations  (except  in  Parliamentary  Borough). 

* Enforcement  of  Fabric  (Misdescription)  Act, 

1913,  ill  rural  areas. 

Byelaws  for  “ good  rule  and  government  ” 
(excluding  Boroughs). 

Welfare  of  blind  persons. 

* Instituting  proceedings  for  safety  of  children 

at  entertainments. 

Protection  of  fisheries  and  wild  birds. 

Consent  to  loans  by,  and  lending  money  to 
Parish  Councils. 

Provision  of  houses  for  employees. 

Advances  under  tlie  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition 
Acts  (concurrently  with  B.O.,  U.D.C.,  and 
R.D.C.). 

Assistance  to  co-operative  building  societies. 
Establishment  and  maintenance  of  inebriate.s’ 
retreats  (concurrently  with  B.C.). 
Acquisition  of  land  for  niilita.i'y  pniqiofios  (con- 
currently with  B.C.), 

Establishment  of  aerodromes  (concurrently  with 
B.C.  and  U.D.O.). 

Acquisition  of  ferries  (concurrently  with  B.C,, 
U.D.C.,  and  B.D.C.). 

Aiding  emigration. 

Inspection  of  gas  motera  (except  in  ceidain 
Boroughs). 

Power  (if  not  less  than  50,000  population)  to 
give  financial  assistance  to  Joint  Electricity 
Authorities,  subject  (except  in  case  of  L.C.O.) 
to  the  consent  of  the  M.  of  H. 

Power  to  apply  for  Light  Bailway  Order,  and 
to  make  or  oppose  apiilications  to  Railway 
and  Oanal  iCommission  and  Rates  Tribunal 
with  respect  to  railway  services,  etc.  (con- 
currently with  B.C.,  U.D.O.,  and  R.D.C.). 
Power  by  arrangement  to  take  over  powers  of 
Commissioners  of  Customs  and  Excise  with 
respect  to  entertainments  and  entertainment 
duty. 

Promotion  of  and  opposition  to  Bills  in  Paiiir,  ■ 
ment  (concurrently  with  T.C.  and  U.D.C.). 
Power  to  establish  superannuation  fund  for 
officers  or  servants. 

F ower  to  apply  for  e.stabli.shinent  of  Sea  Fisheries 
District  (concurrently  with  T.Cs.  with  popu- 
lation of  20,000  or  over). 

Power  to  apply  to  M.  of  H.  for  Order  investing 
R.D.C.  with  urban  powers  under  P.H.  Act, 
1875  (concurrently  with  R.D.C.  and  P.C.). 


County  Boeough  Councils. 

All  powers  and  duties  of  Councils  of  Non-County 
Boroughs  and  also  of  C.Cs.,  except  such  as  are  con- 
cerned with  the  relation  between  C.Cs.  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Councils  of  Non-County  Boroughs, 
U.Ds.,  R.Ds.,  and  Parishes  on  the  other  (e.rj., 
default  powers)  and  except  the  power  to  a.ssist  co- 
operative building  societies. 


582S9 


Bo.\eds  of  Gu.aedians. 

Poor 

A.ssegSnient  and/faluation. 

Registration  ym  births,  deaths  and  marriages. 

V accinatiqjn 

Infant  life  protection. 


Notes. 

1.  Certain  local  government  powers  and  duties  are 
still  possessed  by  bodies  other  than  L.As.,  c.g. 
liquor  licensing  and  consent  to  the  stopping  up  or 
diversion  of  a highway,  which  are  in  the  hands  of 
justices  with  power  of  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions. 
Quarter  Sessions  are  also  responsible  for  the  licensing 
of  private  asylums  and  the  appointment  of  visitors 
of  private  asylums  .and  prisons ; and  may  appoint  gas 
examiners  in  certain  cases. 

Justices  of  the  Peace  are  responsible  for  the 
appointment  of  Overseers  in  an  urban  parish,  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Vestry,  where  the  power  has  not 
been  transferred  to  the  Borough  or  U.D.C. 

Justices  in  Petty  Sessions  may  grant  licences  for 
cinematograph  exhibitions,  where  power  is  delegated 
to  them  by  C.O.  or  C.B.C. 

The  granting  of  music  or  dancing  licencos  is  a duty 
of  the  Licensing  Justices,  where  Part  IV  of  the  P.H. 
Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890,  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Urban  Authority. 

The  licensing  of  pedlars,  hawkers,  and  chimney 
sweeps  employing  apprentices  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
police. 

2.  “ Nuisances,”  with  which  the  Local  Sanitary 
Authorities  (j.c.,  unless  otherwise  stated,  T.Cs., 
U.D.Cs.  and  R.ll.Cs.)  arc  entitled  to  deal,  include 
nuisances  arising  from:  — 

Accumulations  or  deposits. 

Animals. 

Barbed  wire  (nuisance  to  highway) — Highway 
Authorities. 

Damp  from  gnttei'S,  etc.,  or  deposit  of  materials 
causing  dampness  (where  ])Ower  i.s  given  by 
Order). 

Ditches,  pools,  gutters,  etc. 

Drains. 

Earth-clo.sets,  water-closets,  cesspools,  privies, 
ui'inals,  ashpits. 

Factories,  workshop.^  or  woi'kplaces. 

Obstructions,  etc.,  in  streets — (not  R.D.C.). 

Offensive  trade, s — (not  R.D.C.). 

Overcrowding. 

Overflow  from  cesspool,  etc. — (not  R.D.C.). 

Premises  in  a state  injurious  to  healtli. 

Smoke. 

Snow,  filth,  ashes,  etc. — (not  R.D.C.). 

Swinekeeping  in  dwelling  hou.ses — (not  R.D.C.). 

Tents,  vans,  etc. 

Unfenced  coal  shafts  and  quarides. 

Waste  water  in  dwellinghousc — (not  R.D.C.). 

Watercistern  (where  power  is  given  by  Order). 

L.As.  can  deal  ivith  some  of  the  above-mentioned 
nuisances  by  byelaws  authorised  for  varion.s  S|)ccific 
purposes,  under  the  P.H.  Acts  or  other  Acts,  snbiect 
to  confirmation  by  the  M.  of  H.  A T.C.  may  deal 
with  “ nuisances  not  already  jinnishable  in  a mini- 
mary  manner  by  virtue  of  any  Act  in  force  through- 
out the  Borough  ” by  byelaws  under  s.  23  of  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882.  Tho  like  jjowoi 
was  given  to  C.Cs.  by  the  L.G.  Act,  1888.  These 
byelaws  also  require  the  Minister’s  confirmation, 
and  are  to  be  distinguished  from  “ good  i-ulo  and 
government  ” byelaw's  under  the  same  section  of 
the  Act  of  1882  also  extended  to  Counties  in  1888, 
which  have  to  be  .submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

3.  Byelaws  jor  “ good  rule  and  government  ” 
(made  by  T.Cs.  or  C.Cs.)  may  deal  with  such  matters 
as — 

Advertising  vohicle.3  and  bills,  defacing  pave- 
ments, etc. 

Bulls,  etc.,  in  streets. 

Fighting  in  streets. 

Indecent  bathing  and  shows,  and  nuisances  con- 
trary to  public  decency. 

Loitering  at  church  doors. 

K 
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Music  near  houses,  churches  or  hospilals. 

Noisy  animals  and  birds. 

Noisy  instruments,  singing  or  noises  by  excur- 
sionists. 

Offensive  and  threatening  language. 
Roundabouts,  swings  and  shooting  galleries. 


Search  and  flash  lights  in  streets. 

Spitting  in  public  places,  etc. 

Touting  or  noisy  hawking. 

Violent  behaviour  on  school  premises. 

Waste  paper,  refuse,  broken  glass,  etc.,  in 
streets. 


Appendix  VII. 


PRINCIPAL  PUBLIC  GENERAL  STATUTES  CONFERRING  OR  IMPOSING  POWERS  OR  DUTIES 
ON  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  (OTHER  THAN  POOR  LAW  AUTHORITIES)  IN  ENGLAND  AND 
WALES. 


Note. — This  statement  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  dividing  line  being  the  L.G.  Act,  1891.  It  has  been  found  convenient  to 
arrange  the  first  part  under  Statutes,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  subjects  dealt  with  by  some  of  them  ; the  second 
part  is  arranged  under  subjects. 


P.AET  I. — Up  to  the  Passing  op  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894. 
{Arranged  in  alphabetical  order  of  titles  of  Acts.) 


1 — Baths  and  Washhouses  Acts,  1846  to  1882. 

Provide  for  the  establishment,  regulation,  etc.  of 
public  baths  and  washhouses,  and  open  bathing  places. 
Powers  are  now  exercisable  by  Met.  B.Os.,  T.Cs., 
U.D.Cs.,  and  P.Cs.  (for  rural  Parishes),  where  Acts 
have  been  adopted. 

2. — Burial  Acts,  1852  to  1885. 

Confers  powers  and  duties  on  Burial  Bo)ards  in 
relation  to  the  provision  of,  laying  out,  and  making 
regulations  for  burial  grounds.  These  powers  and 
duties  are  now  exercised  by  the  Common  Council  of 
City  of  London,  Met.  B.Cs.,  T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.,  P.Cs., 
Burial  Boards,  and  Joint  Committees,  where  the  Acts 
have  been  adopted,  or  otherwise  put  in  force. 

3 — Canal  Boats  Acts,  1877  and  1884. 

Impose  duties  on  Met.  B.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.,  R.D.Cs.,  and 
P.S.As.,  in  relation  to  prevention  of  spread  of 
infectious  disease  from  persons  on  canal  boats  and 
carrying  out  regulations  of  M.  of  H. 

4. — Commons  Act,  1876. 

C.B.Ce.,  and  B.Cs.,  U.D.C.s.,  and  R.D.Cs.  (with  the 
consent  of  C.O.  under  s.  26  (2),  L.G.  Act,  1894)  may 
purchase  common  rights  and  hold  gifts  of  common,  etc. 

5. — Electric  Lighting  Acts,  1882  and  1888. 

Common  Council  of  City  of  London,  Met.  B.Cs., 

T. Cs.,  U.D.Cs.,  and  R.D.Cs.,  may  be  empowered  by 
Special  Order  of  Electricity  Commissioners,  to  be  con- 
firmed by  Minister  of  Transport,  to  supply  electricity, 
construct  works,  etc.,  and  to  contract  with  any  com- 
pany or  person  for  execution,  maintenance,  etc.,  of 
works  or  supply  of  electricity. 

6. — Gas  and  Water  TFor^:s  Facilities  Acts,  1870  and 
1873. 

T.Cs.  and  U.D.Cs.,  may  be  authorised  by  Special 
Order  of  Board  of  Trade  to  construct  and  maintain  gas 
works,  and  manufacture  and  supply  gas. 

7 — Highway  /lets,  1835  <o  1885. 

Most  important  of  these  are  the  Highway  Acts, 
1835,  1862,  and  1864,  and  the  Highways  and  Loco- 
motives (Amendment),  Act,  1878.  The  earlier  Acts 
constituted  Surveyors  of  Highways  and  Highway 
Boards  and  gave  them  wide  powers  in  relation  to  the 
maintenance  and  repair,  etc.,  of  public  highways. 
These  bodies  have  now  been  superseded  by  T.Cs 

U. D.Cs.  and  R.D.Cs, 


8. — Highways  and  Bridges  Act,  1891. 

Gives  power  to  C.Cs.  and  Highway  Authorities  to 
make  agreements  for  construction  and  improvement, 
freeing  from  tolls,  etc.,  of  main  roads  and  other  high- 
ways and  bridges. 

9 — Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890. 

Gives  extensive  powers  and  duties  to  Common 
Council  of  City  of  London,  T.Cs.  and  U.D.Cs.  with 
respect  to  (a)  the  improvement  of  unhealthy  areas,  (b) 
the  closing  and  demolition  of  unhealthy  dwelling 
houses  and  obstructive  buildings,  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  small  unhealthy  ai'eas,  and  (c)  the  provision  of 
woi'king  class  dwellings.  L.C.C.  have  like  powers  as  to 
(a)  and  (c),  and  Met.  B.Cs.  and  R.D.Cs.  as  to  (5)  and 
(c). 

10. — Infectious  Disease  {Notification)  Act,  1889. 

Duty  of  Common  Council  of  City  of  London,  MeU 
B.Cs.,  T.Cs.  U.D.Cs.,  R.D.Cs.,  .and  P.S.As.  to  supply 
forms  of  certificate  prescribed  for  notification  of  cases 
of  infectious  disease.  Power  to  extend  definition  of 
“ infectious  disease,”  subject  to  approval  of  M of 
H. 

11 — Infectious  Disease  {Prevention)  Act,  1890. 

Inve.sts  T.Cfe.,  U.D.Cs.,  and  R.D.Cs.,  adopting  the 
Act,  with  powers  and  duties  to  cleanse  and  disinfect 
premises  and  take  other  steps  for  the  prevention  and 
checking  of  infectious  disease.  These  powers  and 
duties  may  be  assigned  to  a P.S.A.  by  an  Order  of 
the  M.  of  H.  under  the  P.H.  (Ports)  Act,  1896. 

12 —  Isolation  Hospitals  Act,  1893. 

Confers  powei's  on  C.Cs.  (other  than  L.C.C.)  to  con- 
stitute Hospital  Districts  and  Isolation  Hospital  Com- 
mittees, and  to  provide  hospitals  for  such  districts  for 
persons  suffering  from  infectious  disease.  The  Act 
does  not  extend  to  C.Bs.  nor  to  other  Boroughs  with- 
out their  consent,  unless,  where  population  is  under 
10,000,  M.  of  H.  applies  the  Act. 

13 —  Local  Government  Act,  1888. 

Set  up  C.Cs.,  and  transferred  to  them  the  adminis- 
trative business  of  Quarter  Sessions.  Abolished  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  transferred  their 
functions  to  the  L.C.C.  Empowers  C.Cs.  to  make 
Orders  (subject  to  confirmation  of  M.  of  H.) 
for  formation  and  alteration  of  U.Ds.  (other  than 
Boroughs),  R.Ds.,  and  parishes  and  (without  such 
confirmation)  for  division  of  U.Ds.  into  wards,  etc.; 
to  make  representations  to  M.  of  H.  for  alteration  of 
County  and  other  boundaries,  and  as  to  P.  H.  Act, 
1875,  not  having  been  properly  put  in  force  in  Dis- 
tricts within  County;  ro  make  byelaws  for  good  rule 
and  government;  to  control  police  (through  Standing 
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Joint  Committee);  to  maintain,  etc.,  main  roads;  to 
provide  sliire  halls,  assize  courts,  police  stations  and 
other  county  buildings,  bridges,  etc.  The  Act  also 
established  C.B.Cte. 

14. — Local  Government  Act,  1894. 

Established  U.D.Cs.  and  R.D.Cs.  as  successors  of 
Urban  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities,  and  con- 
stituted P.Cs.  and  P.Ms.  for  rural  parishes.  Most 
of  the  powers,  &c.,  exercisable  by  P.Cs.  and 
P.Ms.  were  conferred  by  this  statute.  The 
Act  transferred  to  the  P.C.  the  civil  powers  of 
the  Vestry  of  the  Parish  and  the  power  to  appoint 
Overseers  and  Assistant  Overseers;  makes  them 
the  Authority  for  the  execution  of  the  Lighting  and 
Watching  Act,  1833,  the  Baths  and  AVaslihouses  Acts, 
the  Burial  Acts,  the  Public  Improvements  Act,  1860, 
and  the  Public  Libraries  Acts,  when  adopted  by  the 
P.M. ; and  confers  powers  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
vision of  public  offices,  public  halls  and  recreation 
grounds,  acquisition  of  rights  of  way,  and  other 
matters. 

15. — Lunacy  Acts,  1890  and  1891. 

C.Cs.,  C.B.Cs.,  and  certain  specified  B.Cs.  em- 
powered to  provide  and  maintain  assdums  for  pauper 
lunatics  and  must  ap>point  Visiting  Committees,  who 
have  extensive  powers  of  management  and  may 
contract  for  purchase  of  land  and  buildings  (subject 
to  approval  of  M.  of  H.) 

16. — Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855,  and  amend- 
ing Acts. 

Established  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  with 
powers  and  duties  in  relation  to  the  main  drainage  of 
London,  widening  and  improving  streets,  and  other 
matters  of  common  benefit;  and  constituted  Vestries 
and  District  Boards  with  powers  and  duties  as  to 
roads,  sewerage,  lighting,  etc.,  in  their  areas.  The 
powei’s  and  duties  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
ai'e  now  vested  in  the  L.C.C.,  and  those  of  the  Vestries 
and  District  Boards  in  the  Met.  B.Cs. 

17. — Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882. 

Gives  power  to  T.Cs.  to  purchase  and  dispose  (by  way 
of  sale,  mortgage,  exchange,  etc.),  of  corporate  land 
with  approval  of  M.  of  H.,  to  erect  town  hall,  justices’ 
rooms,  police  stations  and  lock-ups,  courthou'ses, 
polling  stations  and  other  buildings  for  Borough  pur- 
poses ; to  make  byelaws  (subject  to  veto  of  Secretary 
of  State)  for  good  rule  and  government  and . with 
respect  to  nuisances.  Duty  to  appoint  Coroner  in  cer- 
tain oases,  and  Watch  Committee,  who  appoint 
Borough  Constables. 

18. — Public  Health  Acts. 

(a)  Public  Health  Act,  1875. 

Largely  a consolidation  of  previous  public  health 
and  sanitary  legislation.  Places  duties  on  and  gives 
powers  to  T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.,  and  R.D.Cs.  with  regard 
to  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal,  water  supply,  streets 
and  bridges,  disposal  of  refuse,  pleasure  grounds, 
public  offices,  infectious  diseases  (including  provision 
of  hospitals),  markets,  slaughter  houses,  the  supply 
of  gas  and  public  lighting,  prevention  of  nuisances, 
etc. ; empowers  them  to  make  byelaws  as  to  new 
streets  and  buildings,  nuisances,  offensive  trades, 
animals  for  hire,  pleasure  boats,  etc.  (subject 
to  confirmation  of  M.  of  H.) ; and  incorporates 
the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts,  1845, 
1860,  and  1869  (with  certain  exceptions),  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Towns  Improvement 
Clauses  Act,  1847,  as  to  naming  streets  and- 
numbering  houses,  improving  street  line,  etc.,  the 
Markets  and  Fairs  Clauses  Act,  1847,  -the  Town.s 
Police  Clauses  Act,  1847,  with  respect  to  obstructions 
and  nuisances  in  streets,  fires,  places  of  public  resort. 


hackney  carriages  and  public  bathing,  and  the  Water- 
works Clauses  Acte,  1847  and  1863. 

Many  of  the  powers  are  limited  by  the  Act  to  Urban 
Authorities,  but  may  be  conferred  on  R.D.Cs.  by 
Order  of  the  M.  of  H. 

(b)  Public  Health  (Water)  Act,  1878. 

Duty  of  R.D.C.  to  see  that  every  occupied  dwel- 
ling house  has  within  a reasonable  distance  an 
available  supply  of  wholesome  water  for  domestic 
purposes.  U.D.Cs.  may  be  invested  with  powers 
of  the  Act  by  Order  of  M.  of  H. 

(c)  Public  Health  (Interments)  Act,  1879. 

T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.,  and  R.D.Cs.  may,  and  must  if 
required  by  M.  of  H.,  acquire,  construct,  and  main- 
tain cemeteries,  and  may  make  byelaws  with  respect 
to  management  and  charges.  The  Act  incorporates 
the  Cemeteries  Clauses  Act,  1847. 

(d)  Public  Health  (Fruit-pickers  Lodgings)  Act,  1882. 

T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.,  and  R.D.Cs.  authorised  to  make 
byelaws  for  securing  decent  lodging  and  accommoda- 
tion of  persons  engaged  in  picking  of  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

(e)  Public  Health  Act,  1875  (Support  of  Sewers) 

Amendment  Act,  1883. 

Confers  powers  on  T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.,  and  R.D.Cs. 
to  require  owners,  etc.,  of  mines  to  leave  lateral  and 
vertical  support  for  sanitary  work,  including  sewers, 
gas  and  water  pipes,  etc. 

(f)  Public  Health  (Ships,  etc.)  Act,  1885. 

Gives  jurisdiction  to  T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.,  and  R.D.Cs.  in 
relation  to  cases  of  infectious  disea.se  occui-i-ing  on 
ships  lying  in  waters  within  their  district. 

(g)  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1885. 

Duty  on  L.A.  to  put  their  powers  in  force  so  as  to 
secure  proper  sanitary  condition  of  all  premi.ses. 
Power  to  make  byelaws  as  to  houses  let  in  lodgings 
and  as  to  tents  and  vans  used  for  human  habitation. 

(h)  Public  Health  (Buildings  in  Streets)  Act,  1888. 

Consent  of  Urban  Authority  required  to  erection 
or  bringing  forward  of  buildings  in  streets  beyond 
front  main  walls  of  adjoining  buildings.  R.D.Cs. 
can  obtain  these  powers  by  Order  of  M.  of  H. 

(j)  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  .ict,  1890. 

This  is  an  “ Adoptive  Act.”  It  may  be  adopted 
wholly  or  partly  by  Urban  Authorities  and  partly  by 
R.D.Cs.,  and  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  may 
be  put  in  force  in  a R.D.  by  an  Order  of  the  M.  of  H. 
It  enlarged  the  powers  of  Urban  Authorities  with 
regard  to  the  provision  of  public  sanitary  con- 
veniences, the  making  of  byelaws  as  to  new  streets 
and  buildings,  the  licensing  of  slaughtcr-bousos, 
pleasure  grounds,  public  clocks,  and  the  taking  over 
of  private  streets.  It  gave  new  powers  with  respect 
to  other  matters,  e.g.,  the  borrowing  of  money  by  tho 
issue  of  stock  (with  consent  of  M.  of  H.),  the  pro- 
vision of  cabmen’s  shelters,  making  of  byelaws  for 
prevention  of  danger  from  telegraph  wires,  whirli- 
gigs, etc.,  and  contains  provisions  for  the  regulation 
of  public  dancing  and  music. 

(k)  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892. 

May  be  adopted  by  T.Cs.  and  U.D.Cs. ; and  R.D.Cs. 
may  be  invested  with  tho  powers  of  the  Act  by  an 
Order  of  the  M.  of  H.  Gives  power  to  the  Authority 
to  require  owners  to  sewer,  level,  pave,  metal,  etc., 
private  streets,  to  carry  out  works  on  default  and 
recover  expenses,  and  to  take  over  such  streets  as 
public  highways. 
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(1)  Public  PLcalth  (London)  Act,  1891. 

Consolidated  and  amended  tlie  laws  relating  to 
public  health  in  London,  and  enlarged  the  powers 
and  duties  of  Sanitary  Authorities  (now  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  City  of  London  and  the  Met. 
B.Ce.). 

19. — Public  Libraries  Act,  1892. 

Empowers  Library  Authorities  (C.Cs.,  Common 
Council  of  City  of  London,  Met.B.Cs.,  T.Cs., 
U.D.Cs.,  P.Cs.,  and,  in  rural  parishes  without  P.Cs., 
Librai-y  Commissioners,  or  P.M.,  if  invested  by  C.C. 
with  powers  of  a P.C.  under  the  Act),  when  the  Act 
is  adopted,  to  provide  and  regulate  public  libraries, 
museums  and  art  galleries. 

20. — Bivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  1876. 

Makes  provision  for  the  prevention  of  pollution  of 
rivers.  Proceedings  may  be  taken  by  C.Cs., 
Common  Council  of  City  of  London,  Met.B.Cs., 
T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.,  and  R.D.Os.  (with  consent  of  M. 
of  H.)  against  persons  or  other  Sanitary  Authorities 
for  offences  under  the  Act.  C.Cs.  were  made 
Authorities  for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act  by 
S.I4  of  the  L.G.  Act,  1888. 


21. — Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts,  1876  and  1879. 

C.Cs.,  Common  Council  of  City  of  London,  Met. 

B. Cs.,  C.B.Cs.,  and  B.Cs.  of  certain  Boroughs  em- 
powered to  appoint  analysts  and  to  authorise  their 
officers  to  take  samples  of  food,  drugs,  and  milk  for 
analysis  and  to  take  proceedings  for  recovery  of 
penalties. 

22. — Tramways  Act,  1870. 

Empowers  L.C.C.,  Common  Council  of  City  of 
London,  T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.,  P.Cs.,  and  P.Ms.  where  no 
P.C.,  to  apply  for  Provisional  Order  of  Minister  of 
Transport,  subject  to  confirmation  by  Parliament, 
authorising  construction  of  tramways;  to  purchase 
and  lease  tramways,  to  break  up  streets,  etc. 

23. — Weights  and  Measures  Acts,  1878  to  1893. 

C.Cs.,  Common  Council  of  City  of  London, 

C. B.Cs.,  and  B.Cs.  of  certain  Boroughs  (with  popu- 
lations of  10,000  or  more)  have  powers  and  duties 
with  respect  to  provision,  verification  and  stamping 
of  local  standards  of  weights  and  measures,  erection, 
etc.,  of  weighing  machines,  appointment  of  in- 
spectors, and  making  of  byelaws  as  to  sale  of  coal. 


Part  II. — Since  the  Passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894. 
(Arranged  in  alphabetical  order  of  Subjects.) 


AdVERTISEMJ5NTS. 

Powers  and  Duties. — Power,  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  Secretary  of  State,  to  make  byelaws 
regulating  exhibition  of.  Duty  of  Met.B.Cs. 
to  enforce  byelaws  made  by  L.C.C. 

Statutes. — Advertisements  Regulation  Act,  1907, 
and  Ancient  Monuments,  Consolidation  and 
Amendment  Act,  1913,  s.  19. 

L.As. — C.Cs.,  Common  Council  of  City  of  London, 
T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.  of  Districts  with  population 
over  10,000. 

Powers  and  Duties. — Power  to  incur  expense  in 
advertising  health  resorts  and  watering  jDlaces. 

Statute. — Health  Resorts  and  Watering  Places 
Act,  1921.  CAct  only  in  force  where  adopted.) 

L.As.— T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs. 

Aerodromes. 

Powers  and  Duties. — Power  to  establish  and 
maintain  aerodromee  and  to  carry  on  business 
ancillary  thereto. 

Statute. — Air  Navigation  Act,  1920. 

Ij.As. — C.Cs.,  Common  Council  of  City  of  London, 
T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs. 

Alkali,  &o..  Works. 

Powers  and  Duties. — Power  to  complain  to  M.  of 
H.  as  to  nuisances,  and  to  request  appointment 
of  additional  Inspectors.  Duty,  if  required  by 
and  at  expense  of  owner,  to  drain  off  acid 
liquids. 

Statute. — Alkalf,  etc.  Works  Regulation  Act,  1906. 

L.As.— T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.,  R.D.Cs. 

Allotments  and  Allotment  G.4.edens. 

Powers  and  Duties. — Powers  and  duties  with 
respect  to  the  purchase,  improvement,  letting, 
appropriation,  &c.,  of  land;  assistance  to  Co- 
operative Allotment  Societies,  &c. 

Statutes Allotments  Acts,  1908  to  1922. 


Allotments  and  Allotment  Gardens — cont. 

Tj.As. — Allotment  Authorities;  L.C.C.,  Met.B.Cs., 
T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.,  P.Cs.,  P.Ms.  (where  no 
P.C.).  C.Cs.,  though  not  strictly  Allotment 
Authorities,  have  power  to  act  in  default  of 
B.Cs.,  LT.D.Cs.,  and  P.Cs.,  and  possess  certain 
powers  with  respect  to  the  letting  of  land  for 
allotments. 

Ancient  Monuments. 

Powers  and  Duties. — Power  to  purchase  or  take 
over,  and  to  make  byelaws  restricting  display 
of  advertisements,  &o.,  detrimental  to  amenities 
of. 

Statute. — Ancient  Monuments  Consolidation  and 
Amendment  Act,  1913. 

L.As. — C.Cs.,  T.Cs.,  Common  Council  of  City  of 
London. 

Births. 

Powers  and  Duties. — Duty  to  supply  past-cards 
containing  forms  of  notice  to  medical  iiraoti- 
tioners  and  midwives.  Power  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  care  of  expectant  and  nursing 
mothers  and  young  children. 

Statutes ^Notification  of  Births  Acts,  1907  and 

1915. 

L.As. — Common  Council  of  City  of  London,  Met. 
B.Cs.,  T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.,  R.D.Cs.,  and  C.Cs., 
except  L.C.C.  (if  Act  of  1907  adopted 
before  1st  September,  1915). 

Blind  Persons,  Welfare  of. 

Powers  and  Duties. — Duty  to  make  arrangements 
for  promoting.  Power  to  provide  or  contribute 
to  provision,  &c.,  of  hostels,  homes  and  other 
places. 

(See  also  IFar  Charities.) 

Statute. — Blind  Persons  Act,  1920. 

L.As. — C.Cs.,  C.B.Cs.,  Common  Council  of  City  of 
London. 
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Boeeowing  (gbnbeally). 

Towers  and  Duties. — Power  to  borrow  by  loan  or 
overdraft  with  consent  of  M.  of  H.  for  pro- 
viding temporarily  for  current  expenses.  Act 
contains  other  provisions  in  regard  to  borrowing 
and  repayment  of  money  by  L.As. 

Statute. — Local  Authorities  (Financial  Provision.s) 
Act,  1921,  continued  in  force  until  1st  April, 
1924,  by  the  Local  Authorities  (Emergency  Pro- 
visions) Act,  1923. 

L.As. — The  Council  of  any  Borough  and  any 
Authority  whose  accounts  are  subject  to  audit 
by  District  Auditors. 

Bubials  and  Ckemation. 

Towers  and  Duties. — Further  powers  with  respect 
to  consecration  of  burial  grounds  and  erection  of 
chapels.  Duty  to  submit  to  Secretary  of  State 
table  of  fees  for  services  of  minister  of  religion 
and  sexton. 

Statute. — Burial  Act,  1900. 

L.As. — Burial  Authority. 

Towers  and  Duties. — Power  to  provide  crematoria 
and  charge  fees. 

Statute. — Cremation  Act,  1902. 

L.As. — Burial  Authority,  and  L.A.  maintaining 
cemetery  under  P.H.  (Interments)  Act,  1879, 
or  Local  Act. 

Ohildebn. 

Towers  and  Duties. — Duty  to  enforce  provisions  of 
Part  I of  Act  with  respect  to  infant  life  protec- 
tion, to  appoint  visitors  and  to  fix  number  of 
infants  to  be  retained  in  dwellings. 

Statute. — Children  Act,  1908  (Part  I). 

Ij.As.  (other  than  Boards  of  Guardians) L.C.C., 

Common  Council  of  City  of  London. 

Towers  and  Duties. — Power . to  institute  pro- 
ceedings under  Part  II  of  Act  for  offences  to 
children  or  young  persons. 

Statute. — Children  Act,  1908  (Part  II). 

L.As.  (other  than  Boards  of  Guardians). — L.C.C., 
Common  Council  of  City  of  London. 

Toivers  and  Duties. — Duty  to  provide  for  recep- 
tion and  maintenance  of  youthful  offenders  in 
certified  reformatory  and  industrial  schools ; 
and  power  to  borrow  for  establishing,  building, 
altering,  enlarging,  rebuilding,  and  for  pur- 
chasing laud. 

Statute. — Children  Act,  1908  (Part  IV). 

L.As. — C.Cs.,  C.B.Cs.,  Common  Council  of  City  of 
London  (as  regards  reformatory  schools). 
L.E.A.  for  elementary  education  (as  regards 
industrial  schools). 

Toxoers  and  Duties. — Duty  to  institute  proceed- 
ings whore  provisions  of  s.  121  of  Act  with 
respect  to  safety  of  children  at  entertainments 
aro  contravened. 

Statute. — Children  Act,  1908  (Part  VI). 

L.As.— C.Cs.,  C.B.Cs. 

ClNEM:ATOGE.i.PHS . 

Towers  and  Duties. — Power  to  license  premises. 
Statxde — Cinematograph  Act,  1909. 

L.As.— C.Cs.,  C.B.Cs. 

Towers  and  Duties. — Power  to  secure  better  pro- 
vision for  prevention  of  fire  and  means  of 
escape  from  p)reniises  where  raw  celluloid  or 
cinematograph  film  is  stored  or  used.  Duty 
to  enforce  provisions  of  Act. 


ClNEMATOGBAEHS COnt. 

statute. — Celluloid  and  Cinematograph  Film 
Act,  1922.  (Act  does  not  apply  to  the  Adminis- 
trative County  of  Loudon.) 

L.As.— T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.,  B,.D.Cs. 

. Cleansing  and  Disineecting  oe  Vebmjnous  Persons. 
Towers  and  Duties. — Power  to  provide  buildings, 
appliances  and  attendants. 

Statute Cleansfng  of  Persons  Act,  1897. 

L.As.  (other  than  Boards  of  Guardians) — T.Cs., 
U.D.Cs.,  I?..D.Cs.,  Common  Council  of  City  of 
London,  Met.  B.Cs. 

Towers  and  Duties. — Power  to  require  cleansing 
of  verminous  children  attending  public  elemen- 
tary schools. 

Statute. — Education  Act,  1921,  s.  87. 

L.As. — L.E.A.  for  purposes  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. 

Commons,  Open  Spaces  and  Pleasure  Grounds- 

Towers  and  Duties- — Power  to  make  schemes  for 
regulation  and  management  of  commons,  to 
carry  out  improvements,  and  to  make  byelaws 
for  prevention  of  nuisances,  etc. 

Statute. — Commons  Act,  1899. 

L.As.— T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.,  U.D.Cs. 

Towers  and  Duties. — Power  to  acquire,  improve, 
maintain  and  regulate  open  spaces  and  burial 
grounds ; and  power  given  to  C.Cs.  to  purchase 
or  lease,  improve,  Ac.,  or  contribute  to  support 
of  public  walks  or  pleasure  grounds. 

Statute- — Open  Spaces  Act,  1906. 

L.As. — C.Cs.,  Common  Council  of  City  of  London, 
Met.  B.Cs.,  T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.,  R.D.Cs.,  and  any 
P.C.  invested  with  powers  of  the  Act  by  an 
Order  of  the  C.C. 

Diseases  oe  Aniaials. 

Towers  and  Duties. — Power  to  make  wharves, 
stations,  lairs,  sheds,  &c.,  for  landing,  sale, 
slaughter,  &c.,  of  foreign  and  other  animals 
and  to  make  b3'elaws.  Various  duties. 

Statute. — Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  189-1. 

L..4s. — C.Cs.,  Common  Council  of  City  of  liondoii, 
T.Cs.  of  Boroughs  with  population  of  10,000  or 
over  according  to  Census  of  1881. 

Toivers  and  Duties. — Power  to  prescribe  remedies 
for  sheep  scab  and  to  provide  facilities  for  sheep 
dipping. 

Statute, — Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  1903. 

L.As. — C.Cs.,  Common  Council  of  City  of  London, 
T.Cs.  of  Boroughs  with  population  of  10,000  or 
over  according  to  Cemsus  of  1881. 

Towers  and  Duties. — Inspectors  of  ly.As.,  given 
certain  powers  in  relation  to  exportation  and 
shipment  of  horses.  Duty  of  L.A.  to  exociito 
and  to  enforce  provi.sions  of  Act,  if  so  directeil 
by  Alinustry  of  Agriculture  and  Fislici-ics 
Statute. — Di.seasos  of  Animals  .\ct,  1910. 

L.As. — ^C.Cs.,  Common  Council  of  City  of  kondon, 
T.Cs.  of  Boroughs  with  ])opnlatio]i  of  10,000  or 
over  according  to  Census  of  1881. 

Towers  and  Duties. — Poivers  with  rcfijmct  to 
movement  of  imported  cattle. 

Statute. — Importation  of  Animals  Act,  1922. 
L.As. — C.Cs.,  Common  Council  of  City  of  London, 
T.Cs.  of  Boroughs  with  papulation  of  10,000  or 
over  according  to  Cemsus  of  1881. 

4 

Education. 

Towers  and  Duties.— Tligher  ICiIurntion : Power 
and  duty  to  supply  or  aid,  including  power  to 
train  teachers  and  duty  to  establish  continua- 
tion schools. 
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Educ.wion — cont. 

Statute. — Education  Act,  1921.  (This  Act  con- 
solidated the  enactments  relating  to  education 
contained  in  the  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1919, 
and  certain  other  enactments  relating  to  the 
employment  of  children  and  young  persons.  It 
repealed,  among  other  Statutes,  the  Act  of 
1902.) 

L.As. — O.Cs.,  C.B.Cs.  (Limited  powers  also  exer- 
ciseable  by  Councils  of  Non-County  Boroughs 
and  U.D.Cs.) 

Powers  and  Duties. — Elementary  Education : 
Duty  to  provide  and  maintain  public 
elementary  schools,  to  provide  for  education  of 
blind,  deaf,  defective  and  epileptic-  children, 
and  for  medical  treatment  and  inspection  of 
children ; and  extensive  powers  with  respect  to 
the  acquisition,  appropriation,  &c.,  of  land, 
the  provision  of  nursery  schools,  vacation 
schools,  social  and  ph3'sical  training,  meals  for 
children,  and  the  employment  of  children,  &c. 

Statute. — Education  Act,  1921. 

Tj.As. — C.B.Cs.,  Councils  of  other  Boroughs  with 
a population  of  over  10,000  according  to  Census 
of  1901,  Councils  of  U.Ds.  with  a population 
of  over  20,000  according  to  same  Census,  C.Cs 
(excluding  above  Bs.  and  U.Ds.). 

Elections. 

Powers  and  Duties. — Duty  to  divide  constituency 
into  polling  districts  and  to  appoint  polling 
places. 

Statute. — ^Representation  of  the  People  Act, 
1918. 

L.As. — Councils  whose  Clerk  is  or  who  appoints 
Registration  Officer. 

Eleotkic  Lighting. 

Powers  and  Duties. — Additional  powers  and 
duties  with  respect  to  supply  of  electricity. 

Statutes. — Electric  Lighting  Act,  1909,  and 
Electricity  (Supply)  Act,  1919. 

Tj.As. — ^L.As.  authorised  to  supply  electricity. 

Powers  and  Duties. — Powers  conferred  on  Joint 
Electricity  Authorities  with  respect  to  borrow- 
ing, purchase,  lease  and  sale  of  undertakings, 
charges,  &c. ; and  “authorised  undertakers” 
and  L.As.  empowered  to  give  financial  assist- 
ance, &c. 

Statute. — Electricity  (Supply)  Act,  1922. 

L.As. — Joint  Electricity  Authorities.  Eor  giving 
financial  assistance : O.Cs.,  T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs., 

R.D.Cs.,  if  population  not  less  than  50,000, 
and  area  wholly  or  partly  within  district  of 
Joint  Electricity  Authority. 

Entebtainments  and  Entebtainments  Duty. 

Poivers  and  Duties. — May  by  arrangement  take 
over  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs  and  Excise  with  respect  to. 

Statute. — Finance  (New  Duties)  Act,  1916. 

L.As. — O.Cs.,  Common  Council  of  City  of  Lon- 
don (except  as  to  cinematograph  or  theatrical 
entertainments),  T.Cs.,  Councils  of  U.Ds.  with 
population  over  10,000. 

Fabbics. 

Powers  and  Duties. — Duty  to  enforce  provisions 
of  Act  which  prohibits  sale  of  fabrics  mis- 
described as  to  infiainmabilitju 

Statute. — Fabric  (Misdescription)  Act,  1913. 

L..As. — C.Cs.,  Common  Council  of  City  of  Lon- 
don, T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.  L.C.C.  may,  witii  approval 
of  Secretary  of  State,  arrange  for  Met.  B.Cs. 
to  act  as  their  agents. 

0- 

FaCTOBIES  and  WOBKSHOI’S. 

Powers  and  Duties. — Various  powers  and  duties 
with  respect  to  sanitary  conditions  of,  and 
firee  in. 


Faotobibs  and  Wobkshops — cont. 

Statute. — Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901. 
Tj.As. — L.C.C.,  Common  Council  of  City  of  Lon- 
don, Met.  B.Cs.,  T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.,  R.D.Cs. 

Feeble-minded  and  othbe  Mentally  Defective 
Peesons. 

Powers  and  Diities. — Duty  to  ascertain  what  per- 
sons are  defectives,  to  appoint  Committees,  to 
provide  supervision,  accommodation  and 
guardianship,  to  appoint  officers,  to  make 
annual  reports  to  Board  of  Control;  and  power 
to  undertake  or  contribute  towards  establish- 
ment, building  or  management  of  certified 
institutions,  &c. 

Statute. — Mental  Deficiency  Act,  1913. 

L.As. — ^C.Cs.,  C.B.Cs.,  Lancashire  Asylums 
Board  (L.E.As.  have  also  certain  duties  under 
the  Act). 

Debbies. 

Powers  and  Duties. — Power  to  acquire  and  work, 
and  charge  tolls. 

Statute. — Perries  (Acquisition  by  Local  Autho- 
rities) Act,  1919. 

L.As.— C.Cs  , T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.,  R.D.Cs. 

Feetilisebs  and  Feeding  Stuffs. 

Powers  and  Duties. — Appointment,  subject  to 
approval  of  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  of  agricultural  analysts  and  samplers  ; 
power  to  contribu-fe  towards  exjjenses  of  Agri- 
cultural Associations  in  causing  samples  to  bo 
taken. 

Statute. — Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act, 
1906. 

L.As.— O.Cs.,  C.B.Cs. 

Food  and  Dbugs,  Sale  of. 

Powers  and  Duties. — Duty  to  appoint  public 
analysts  and  to  enforce  provision  of  Sale  of 
Pood  and  Drugs  Acts. 

Statutes. — Sale  of  Pood  and  Drugs  Act,  1899. 

(See  also  L.G.  Act,  1888,  s.  38  (2).) 

L.As. — C.Cs.,  Common  Council  of  City  of  London, 
Met.  B.Cs.,  T.Cs.,  of  Quarter  Sessions  Boroughs 
with  population  over  10,000  according  to  Census 
of  1881,  and  Boroughs  having  a separate  Police 
Force. 

(See  also  under  Tea.) 

Gas. 

Poivers  and  Duties.— Additional  powers  iiirelation 
to  supply  of  gas  may  be  obtained  by  Special 
Order  of  Board  of  Trade.  L.A.  maj'  appoint  gas 
examiners  to  test  gas,  and  exercise  other  func- 
tions. 

Statute. — Gas  Regulation  Act,  1920. 

L.As. — C.Cs.,  Common  Council  of  City  of  Lon- 
don, T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs. 

Habbours. 

Powers  and  Duties. — Power,  with  consent  of  M.  of 
H.,  to  contribute  to  expenses  of  Harbour 
Authoritj'  constituted  under  the  Act. 

Statute — Fishery  Harbours  Act,  1915. 

L.As.- C.Cs.,  T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.,  R.D.Cs.,  P.Cs, 

Hospitals. 

Powers  and  Duties — Further  powers  with  respect 
to  contributing  to  expenses  of  isolation 
hospitals  provided  by  L.As. 

Statute Isolation  Hospitals  Act,  1901. 

L.As C.Cs.,  except  L.C.C. 

Powers  and  Duties Power  of  L.A.  to  transfer 

to  O.C.  hospital  for  use  as  isolation  hospital. 
Statute. — Isolation  Hospitals  Act,  1901. 

L.As. — B.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.,  R.D.Cs.,  Joint  Boards 
which  have  provided  a hospital  for  the  reception 
of  the  sick. 
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Housing. 

Powers  a/nd  Duties, — ^Powers  and  duties  relating 
to  housing  much  enlarged. 

Statutes. — Housing  Acts,  1900,  1903,  1914,  and 
1921.  Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc..  Acts, 
1909  and  1919. 

L.As. ^L.C.C.,  Common  Council  of  City  of 

London,  Met.  B.Os.,  T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.,  R.D.Cs. 
(C.Cs.  may  be  empowered  by  M.  of  H.  to 
carry  out  housing  scheme  on  failure  of  L.A.  to 
do  so). 

Inebriate  Reformatories  and  Retreats. 

Powers  and  Duties Power  to  establish  and  main- 

tain certified  inebriate  reformatories,  to  con- 
tribute towards  cost  of  such  reformatories  and 
retreats,  and  to  license  retreats. 

Statute Inebriates  Act,  1898. 

L.As.— C.Cs.,  T.Cs. 

Infectious  Disease  Notific.ation. 

Powers  and  Duties. — Infectious  Disease  (Notifica- 
tion) Act,  1889,  imposing  duty  on  L.A.  to  supply 
forms  of  certificate  for  notification  and 
empowering  Authority  (with  approval  ^ of 
M.  of  H.)  to  extend  definition  of  “infectious 
disease  ” in  Act,  put  in  force  in  every  Urban, 
Rural  and  Port  Sanitary  District. 

Statute. Infectious  Disease  (Notification) 

Extension  Act,  1899. 

L.As.— T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.,  R.D.Cs.,  P.S.As. 

Land  Drain.age. 

Powers  and  Duties. — ^Subject  to  confirmation  of 
opposed  Orders  by  Parliament,  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  empowered  to  consti- 
tute Drainage  Boards,  alter  drainage  areas, 
and  confer  additional  powers  as  to  rating  and 
borroAvingj  and  may,  after  consultation  with 
M of  H.,  transfer  powers  and  duties  of  such 
Boards  to  C.Cs.  and  C.B.Cs.  : L.A.  or  Highway 
Authority  may  be  authorised  by  M.  of  H.  to 
contribute  to  expenses  of  drainage  works. 
Statute. — Land  Drainage  Act,  1918. 

Licence  Duties. 

Powers  and  Dufies.— Collection  of,  in  respect  of 
armorial  bearings,  carriages,  dogs,  game,  guns, 
and  mal©  servants. 

statute Finance  Act,  1908. 

L.As.— C.Cs.,  C.B.Cs. 

Light  Railways. 

Powers  and  Duties.- May  be  authorised  by  Mini- 
ster of  Transport  to  construct  and  work  or 
contract  for  ; and  to  guarantee  interest  or 
dividends  on  loan  or  share  capital  of  light  rail- 
way company. 

Statutes.— Light  Railways  Acts,  1896  and  1912, 
and  Railways  Act,  1921  (Part  V). 

L.As.— C.Cs.,  T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.,  R.D.Cs. 


Locomotives,  Motor  Cars,  and  other  Mechanically- 
propelled  Vehicles — cont. 

L.As.  under  Act  of  1898. — C.Cs.,  T.Cs.  (Councils 
of  Boroughs  with  population  of  10,000  and  up- 
wards in  1881,  only  as  regards  making  of 
bye-law's  restricting,  etc.,  locomotive  traffic). 
Common  Council  of  City  of  London  (licensing, 
registration  and  making  byelaws).  Road 
Authorities  (erection  of  weighing  machines) . 

L.As.  under  Acts  of  1896,  1903,  and  1920. — C.Cs., 
C.B.Cs.;  (for  speed  limit,  etc.)  Common  Council 
of  City  of  London,  and  T.Cs.  of  Boroughs  with 
population  over  10,000  in  1901,  and  (for  restric- 
tion or  use  of  light  locomotives)  any  L.A. 


Other  Vehicles^ 

Powers  and  Duties. — Power  to  exempt  certain 
kinds  of  vehicles  from  necessity  of  carrying 
lights  at  night. 

Statute. Lights  on  Vehicles  Act,  1907. 

£.As_C.Cs.,  Common  Council  of  City  of  London, 
T.Cs.,  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board. 

London  Government. 

Powers  and  Dufies.— Powers  and  duties  of  old 
Vestries  and  District  Boards,  and  of  Com- 
missioners, &c.,  under  Adoptive  Acts  trans- 
ferred  to  Met.B.Cs.  constituted  by  Act,  and,  in 
addition,  various  additional  powers  and  duties 
were  assigned  to  them,  e.g.,  power  and  duty  or 
maintaining  main  roads,  duty  to  enforce  bye- 
laws and  regulations  with  respect  to  slaughter- 
houses and  offensive  businesses,  power  to  alien- 
ate land,  to  promote  or  oppose  Bills  in  Parlia- 
ment, &c.  {See  also  powers  enumerated  in  Parts 
I and  II  of  Schedule  to  Act.) 

SfaUitB.- London  Government  Act,  1899. 

L.A.S.— L.C.O.,  Met.B.Cs.;  and  (for  certain 
purposes)  the  Common  (jouncil  of  the  City  of 
London. 

Markets. 

Powers  and  Duties.- Power  given  to  R.D.C.,  sub- 
ject to  consent  of  M.  of  H.,  to  exercise  powers 
possessed  by  Urban  Authorities  under  ss.  166- 
168,  P.H.  Act,  1875,  with  respect  to  provision 
and  regulation  of. 

Statute. — P.H.  Act,  1908. 

Maternity  and  Child  Welfare. 

Powers  and  Duties.— Power  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  attending  to  health  of  expectant  and 
nureing  mothers,  and  childi'cn  under  6 years 
(not  being  educated  in  schools  recognised  by 

B.  of  E.).  ^ 

Statutes. — Notification  of  Births  Acts,  1907  and 
1916,  and  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Act, 
1918. 

L, As.— C.Cs.  (except  L.C.C.),  Common  Council  of 
Citj'  of  London,  Met.B.Cs.,  T.Cs.,  U.D.C.s., 
R.D.Cs. 


Locomotives,  Motor  Cars,  and  other  Mechanioally- 

r 11  OF  BLEED  VeHI  OLE  S . 

Powers  and  Duties.— Various  powera  and  duties 
under  Acts  and  Regulations  made  thereunder 
with  regard  to  the  use  of,  on  highways  and 
bridges ; construction,  registration,  licensing, 
identification,  lighting,  speed,  etc.,  and,  in  the 
case  of  C.Cs.  and  C.B.Cs.,  with  respect  to  the 
levying  of  duties  on  licences  under  s.  13  of 
Finance  Act,  1920,  as  amended  by  Roads  Act, 
1920,  and  under  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue 
Act,’ 1888. 

Statutes. — Locomotives  Act,  1898  (as  to 

locomotives).  Motor  Car  Acts,  1896  and  1903 
(as  to  light  locomotives  and  motor  cars),  and 
Roads  Act,  1920. 


Mid  WIVES. 

Powers  and  Duties.— Duly  of  Local  Supervising 
Authority  to  supervise  midwives.  Power  to  aid 
and  train  midwives  within  and  without  then- 
area  and  to  make  grants. 

Statutes. — Midwives  AcUs,  1902  and  1918. 

L.As. — C.Cs.,  C.B.Cs. 

Military  Lands. 

Powers  and  Duties.— Power  on  behalf  of  Volun- 
teer Corps  to  hire  lands  for  military  purposes 
and  to  contribute  towards  expen.ses  of  purchas- 
ing and  hiring  land  for  such  purposes. 

Statute. — Military  Lands  Act,  1903. 

L.As.— C.Cs.,  T.Cs. 
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Milk  and  Daieies. 

Powers  and  Duties. — Rower  to  establisli  and  main- 
tain depots  tor  sale  of  milk  for  infants  under  2 
years,  to  I’egister  and  inspect  dairies,  appoint 
veterinary  uiepectors,  etc. 

Statutes. — aiilk  and  Dairies  (Consolidation)  Act, 
1916.  {Operation  postponed  by  Act  of  1022  to 
1st  Sept.,  1925.) 

L.As. — C.Os.,  Common  Council  of  City  of  London, 
Mot.  B.Cs.,  T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.,  R.D.Cs. 

Powers  and  Duties. — Furtlier  powers  and  duties 
with  respect  to  registration  of  retailers  of  milk. 
Duty  to  enforce  various  provisions  of  the  Act 
with  regard  to  licences  to  sell  milk  (s.  3),  addi- 
tion of  colouring  matter,  etc.  (s.  4),  sale  of 
tuberculous  milk  (s.  5),  to  take  proceedings  for 
offences,  etc. 

Statute. — Milk  and  Diaries  (Amendment)  Act, 
1922. 

L.As — For  enforcement  of  ss.  3 and  4 of  Act: 

Same  as  for  enforcing  Sale  of  Pood  and  Drugs 
Act,  1875  to  1907.  For  enforcement  of  s.  5:  — 
The  “ Sanitary  Authority,” 


Public  Libraries. 

1 owers  and  Duties — Further  powders  with  respect 
to  adoption  and  relinquishment  of  Ac.ts,  mak- 
ing of  byelaws,  rating,  compulsory  purchase  of 
land,  etc. 

Statutes — Public  Libraries  Acte,  1901  and  1919. 

L.As — C.Cs.,  Common  Council  of  City  of  London 
Met.  B.Cs.,  T.Cs.,  D.D.Cs.,  P.Cs.,  and,  in 
Rural  Parishes  ivithout  a P.C.,  Library  Com- 
missioners or  the  P.M.,  if  invested  by  tho 
C.C.  with  tho  powers  of  a P.C.  under  the 
Acts. 

iVof-c.— Powers  available  only  where  Acts  have 
been  adopted. 

Rag  Flock. 

Po^vers  cmd  Duties. —Duty  to  enforce  provisions 
of  Act  which  prohibit  sale  and  use  of  unclean 
flock  manufactured  from  rags. 

Statute — ^Rag  Flock  Act,  1911. 

L.As — Common  Council  of  City  of  London  Met 
B.Cs.,  T.Cs.,  D.D.Cs.,  R.D.Cs. 


Old  Age  Pensions. 

Powers  and  Duties. — Duty  to  appoint  Local 
Pension  Committee. 

Statutes. — Old  Age  Pensions  Acts,  1908  to  1919. 

Ij.As. — ^C.Cs.,  Councils  of  Boroughs  and  U.De. 
with  population  of  20,000  or  more. 

Ol'ISN  Sl’AOES  AND  PlEASUEB  GeOUNDS. 

{See  Commons.) 

I’oisoNs  (Agricultural). 

Powers  and  Duties — Licensing  of  sale  of  poisons 
for  agricultural  or  horticultural  purposes. 

Statute. — Poisons  and  Pharmacy  Act,  1908. 

Lj.As — C.Cs.,  Councils  of  Boroughs  with  popula- 
tion of  more  than  10,000. 

Postal,  Ieleghaph  .and  Telephone  Facilities. 

Powers  and  Duties, — Power  to  provide  public 
telephone  systems  under  licence  of  Postmaster- 
General  and  to  contribute  towards  cost  of  new 
and  more  expensive  Post  Offices. 

/S'fatirfes.— Telegraph  Act,  1899,  and  Post  Office 
Act,  1908. 

L As.— T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs. 

1 Owers  and  Duties. — Ma}^  undertake  to  pay  loss 
on  wtaiblishment  of  Post  or  Telegraph  Office  or 
additional  postal  or  other  facilities. 

Statute.— Po&t  Office  Act,  1908. 

L.As.— T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.,  R.D.Cs.,  P.Cs.,  P.Ms. 
(where  no  P.C.) 

Public  He.alth.  ' 

Powers  and  Duties. — Various  additional  poivers 
and  duties  wdth  respect  to  (1)  streets  and 
buildings,  (2)  sanitary  provisions,  (3)  infec- 
tious diseases,  (4)  common  lodging  houses, 
(5)  recreation  grounds,  (6)  police,  (7)  fire 
brigade,  (8)  skj'  signs,  (9)  bathing  places, 
(10)  life-saidiig  appliances,  (11)  pleasure  boats, 
and  (12)  appropriation  of  land  to  other 
purposes. 

Statute. — P.H.  Acte  Amendment  Act,  1907. 

X.As.—T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.,  R.D.Cs. 

jSiote. — PoAvers,  etc.,  aimilablc  only  where  put  in 
force  by  Order  of  M.  of  H.,  or  in  cases  (G)  (7) 
and  (8)  by  Secretary  of  State. 

Powers  and  Dufies. — C.C.  may  be  declared  by 
.M . of  H.  to  bo  an  Authority  to  execute  and 
enforce  Epidemic,  etc..  Regulations  made  under 
s.  180,  P.H.  Act,  1875. 

Statute.  P.H.  (.Prevention  and  Treatment  of 
Disease)  Act,  1913. 


Railways.  {See  also  Light  Railways.) 

Powers  and  Duties — ^Power  to  make  or  oppose 
applications  to  Railway  and  Canal  Commission 
with  respect  to  railway  services,  facilities,  and 
conveniences  and  to  Rates  Tribunal  to  cancel 
or  vary  exceptional  rates. 


Statute — Railway  Act,  1921. 

L.As — C.Cs.,  Common  Council  of 
London,  T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.,  R.D.Cs., 
Boards,  Conservancy  Authorities. 


City  of 
Harbour 


HATS  AND  Mice. 

Powers  and  Duties.— Duty  to  take  steps  to  secure 
destruction  of. 

Statute — .Rats  and  Mice  (Destruction)  Act,  1919. 

L.As.— C.Cs.  (other  than  L.C.C.),  Common 
Council  of  City  of  London,  Met.  B.Cs. 
C.B.Cs.,  P.S.As.,  L.C.C.  (with  respect  to 
seivers  and  sludge  vessels  belonging  to  them) 
and  B.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.,  and  R.D.Cs.  (ivliere 
poAvere  are  delegated  to  them  by  C.Cs.  Avith 
their  consent). 


Roads. 

Powers  and  Duties — Further  poAvers  Avith  respect 
to  construction,  maintenance  and  repair  of  neiv 
roads. 

5'faf-iite.— Development  and  Road  Improvement 
I unds  Act,  1909. 

L.As.—HigliAvay  Authorities  (including,  as  re- 
spects London,  the  L.C.C.) . 


Powers  and  Duties.— Povtar  to  fix  hours'  for 
weekly  half-holiday  and  closing.  Duty  to  en- 
force  provisions  of  Acts  and  Orders  as  regards 
hours  of  employment  and  seating  accoin- 
modation. 

Statutes — Shops  Acts,  1912  to  1921. 

Common  Council  of  City  of  London, 
l.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.  (Avhere  population  20,000  or 
more).  C.Cs.  may,  Avitli  approval  of  Secre- 
tary of  State,  arrange  wifa  U.D.Cs.  (with 
population  under  20,000)  and  R.D.Cs.,  to  act 
as  their  agents. 


Sjiall  Davellings,  Acquisition  of. 

lowc7s  and  Duties.  Powers  and  duties  in  con- 
nection with  advances  to  residents  to  acquire 
OAvnorsliip  of  houses. 

Statutes. — Small  DAvellings  Acquisition  Acte. 
1899  and  1919. 

L..4s.— C.Cs.,  C.B.Cs. ; and  B.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.  and 
R.D.Cs.  which  resolve  to  act  under  the  Acts. 
L.As.  AA'itli  population  under  10,000  require 
consent  of  C.C. 
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Small  Holdings. 

rowers  and  Duties. — Extensive  powers  and 
duties  with  respect  to  the  acquisition,  letting, 
sale  and  appropriation  of  land  for  small 
holdings,  and  for  promoting  formation  of  and 
granting  advances  to  Co-operative  Small  Hold- 
ings Societies. 

Statutes. — ^Small  Holdings  Acts,  1908  to  1919. 
(The  Act  of  1908  consolidated  the  xM’evioiis 
enaotmeirbs  with  resjieot  to  small  holdings  and 
allotments.  It  repealed  the  Act  of  1907  and 
what  remained  of  the  Act  of  1892,  with  respect 
to  England  and  Wales.) 

L.As.—O.Cs.,  C.B.Cs.  (T.Cs.  of  other  Boroughs 
and  U.D.Os.  also  in  relation  to  formation  of 
and  advances  to  Co-operative  Societies). 

Superannuation. 

Dowers  and  Duties. — Granting  by  Visiting  Com- 
mittee of  superannuation  allowances  and  gra- 
tuities to  ofhcers  and  servants  in  public 
asylums  for  the  insane. 

Statute.— Asylums  Officers’  Superannuation  Act, 
1909. 

L.As. — County  and  Borough  Asylum  Authori- 
ties, Lancashire  Asylums  Board,  and  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  (acting  through  Board  ■ 
of  Managers). 

Powers  and  Duties. — Granting  by  managers  of 
superannuation  allowances  and  gratuities  to 
officers  and  servants  in  certified  institutions 
for  defectives.. 

Statute. — Asylums  and  Certified  Institutions 
(Officers’  Pensions)  Act,  1918. 

L..4s.— C.Cs.,  C.B.Cs.,  Lancashire  Asylums 
Board. 

Powers  and  Duties. — Local  Government  officers 
and  servants.  Power  of  L.A.,  when  Act 
adopted,  to  establish  superannuation  fund.s. 

Statute.— D.G.  and  Other  Officers’  Superannua- 
tion Act,  1922. 

i.As.— O.Cs.,  Met.  B.Cs.,  T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.,R.D.Cs. 
and  any  other  Authorities  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Local  Loans  Act,  1876,  and  combinations 
of  Authorities. 

'Iea. 

Powers  and  Duties.— Vov/evs  for  securing  that 
packets  of  tea  sold  by  retail  shall  be  of  proper 
weight. 

Statute. — Sale  of  Tea  Act,  1922. 

L.As.-^C.Cs.,  Common  Council  of  City  of  Lon- 
don, T.Cs.  of  Boroughs  with  population  of 
10,000  or  over. 

Town  Planning. 

Powers  and  Duties.— Powers  and^  duties  with 
respect  to  the  preparation,  submission  for  ap- 
proval of  M.  of  H.,  and  carrying  out  of  town 
planning  schemes. 

Statutes. — Town  Planning  Acte,  1909  and  1919. 

L.As.— L.O.C.,  T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.,  B.D.Cs.,  M.  of 
H.  may  empower  O.C.  to  act  in  certain  oases. 

Tuberculosis. 

Powers  and  Duties. — Pow'er  with  authorisation 
of  M,  of  H.,  where  grant  made,  to  erect  build- 
ings and  manage  and  maintain  institutions. 

Statute. — National  Insurance  Act,  1911. 

L.As— C.Cs. 


Tuberculosis — coni. 

Powers  and  Duties. — Additional  powers  to  make 
arrangements  for  treatment  of. 

Statute. — P.H.  (Prevention  and  Treatment  of 
Disease)  Act,  1913. 

L.As.— C.Cs.,  T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.,  R.D.Cs. 

Powers  and  Duties. — Further  provision  witli 
respect  to  arrangements  by  L.As.  for  treat- 
ment of  persons  suffering  or  wdio  have  snlfered 
from  tuberculosis. 

Statute-. — P.H.  (Tuberculosis)  Act,  1921. 

L.As. — C.Cs.,  C.B.Cs.,  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  (as  to  reception  of  tuberculous  persons). 

Unembloyment  . 

Powers  and  Duties. — Additional  facilities  and 
powers  given  to  L.As.  to  enter  on  and  acquire 
land  and  to  carry  out  schemes  of  public  utility 
for  employment  of  unemployed  persons. 

Statute. — Unemployment  (Relief  Works)  Act, 
1920,  continued  in  force  until  31st  December, 
1923,  by  the  Expiring  Laws  Act,  1922. 

L.As.-^. Cs.,  Common  C/Ouncil  of  City  of  Loudon, 
Met.  B.Cs.,  T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.,  R.D.Cs. 

IVar  Charities. 

Powers  and  Duties. — Certain  powers  and  duties 
with  respect  to  registration  of. 

Statute. — War  Oiarities  Act,  1916. 

L.As. — 'C.Cs.,  Common  Council  of  City  of  London, 
T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs. 

Powers  and  Duties. — Extended  to  include 

charities  for  the  blind. 

Statute. — Blind  Persons  Act,  1920. 

L.As. — ^C.Cs.,  Common  Council  of  City  of  London, 
C.B.Cs. 

Water  Undertakings. 

Powers  and  Duties. — J’ower  to  obtain  modi- 
fication of  statutory  and  other-  provisions,  etc., 
regulating  charges  for  supply  of  water. 

Statute. — ^Water  Undertakings  (Modification  of 
Charges)  Act,  1921. 

L.As.— Water  Undertakers;  and  for  certain  pur- 
qioses  C.Cs.,  Common  Council  of  City  of 
London,  Met.  B.Cs.,  T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.,  and 
R.D.Cs.,  where  their  areas  aro  wholly  or 
partly  within  limits  of  supply  of  undertakers. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

Powers  and  Duties .—Consaut  of  L.A.  required  to 
XH’osecutions  by  inspectors.  L.A.  may  be  eni- 
Xiowered  by-  Board  of  Trade  to  make  sxjccial 
regulations  in  relation  to  inspection  of. 

Statute. — Weights  and  Mea.snres  Act,  1901. 

L.A.s. — C.Cs.,  Common  Council  of  City  of  Lon- 
don, T.Cs.  of  certain  Boroughs  with  population 
of  10,000  or  over. 

AVild  Birds,  Protection  oe. 

Powers  and  Duties.— Vowar  oxorcisable  by  C.Cs. 
under  Wild  Birds  Protection  Act,  1891,  to 
apply  to  Secretary  of  State  for  Oixler  |iro- 
hibiting  the  taking  or  destroying  of  wild  binls’ 
eggs  extended  to  C.Bs.  Duty  to  give  public 
notice  of  any  Order  made  under  Act. 

Statute.— 'Wild  Birds  Protection  Act,  1896. 

L..ls. — C.B.Cs. 
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Appendix  VIII. 


LOCAL  ACTS  AND  PROVISIONAL  ORDERS. 


Local  Acts. 

1.  General. 

1.  Many  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts,  and 
especially  the  larger  Boroughs,  have  powers  obtained 
under  Local  Acts  to  carry  on  undertakings  estab- 
lished under  Local  Acts. 

2.  These  Local  Acts  often  contain  a considerable 
body  of  local  law,  dating  in . many  cases  from  times 
when  the  general  law  did  not  contain  adequate 
powers,  especially  ip  matters  of  sanitation  and 
police,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  larger  aggregations 
of  population.  Thus  there  were  over  200  Local  Acts 
and  Provisional  Orders  in  force  in  Liverpool  before 
the  consolidation  efiected  by  a Local  Act  in  1921. 

3.  Common  form  clauses  giving  powers  which  were 
generally  in  demand  in  the  larger  towns  were  some- 
times embodied  in  “ Clauses  Acts  ” and  could  then 
be  incorporated  (wholly  or  in  part)  in  Local  Acts 
without  setting  them  out.  To  this  class  belong  the 
Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  1847,  and  the 
Town  Police  Clauses  Acts,  1847  and  1889.  These 
Acts  are  now  largely  incorporated  in  the  P.H.  Act, 
1875,  but  many  clauses  were  incorporated  in  Local 
Acts  before  that  date. 

4.  “ Clauses  Acts  ” are  somewhat  different  from 
“ Adoptive  Acts  ” (as  to  which  see  Appendix  IX.). 
The  former  required  a Local  Act  or  Provisional 
Order  to  incorporate  them,  while  the  Adoptive  Acts 
could  be  put  into  force  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
scribed procedure  without  local  legislation. 

5.  But  the  “ Adoptive  Acts  ” also  originated,  in 
most  cases  at  any  rate,  in  Local  Acts,  which  had 
given  the  powers  to  particular  places  before  they 
were  made  general.  Of  this  kind  are  the  Infectious 
Disease  (Notification)  Act,  1889,  the  Infectious 
Disease  (Prevention)  Act,  1890,  and  the  P.H.  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1890.  The  P.H.  Acts  Amendment 
Act,  1907,  may  also  be  said  to  belong  to  this  class, 
though  its  provisions  cannot  be  put  in  force  with- 
out an  Order  of  the  M.  of  H. 

6.  Bills  for  Local  Acts  conferring  powers  of  adminis- 
tration or  control  beyond  those  for  the  time  being 
obtainable  under  the  general  law  come  before  the 
Local  Legislation  Committee,  which  is  a Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  specially  appointed 
each  Session  to  deal  with  them. 

2.  Authorities  entitled  to  introduce  Bills  for  Local 
Acts  and  conditions  of  so  doing. 

7.  Local  Authorities  desirous  of  introducing  Bills 
are  required  as  a rule  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Borough  Funds  Acte,  1872  and  19aS. 
These  Acts  prescribe  certain  formalities,  including, 
in  the  case  of  Boroughs  and  other  Urban  Districts, 
procedure  for  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  local 
electors  to  the  promoting  of  Bills.  This  approval  is 
sought  at  a public  meeting,  but  either  promoters  or 
opponents  may  seek,  subject  to  certain  conditions, 
the  revision  of  the  decision  of  the  public  meeting  by 
a poll  of  the  electors.  Prior  to  an  Act  of  1903,  the 
poll  was  one  of  owners  and  ratepayers  and  there 
was  a property  qualification,  with  a scale  of  votes 
varying  according  to  the  rateable  value  of  the  quali- 
fying premises,  but  this  was  abolished  by  the  Act  of 
1903  and  all  the  electors  now  have  the  same  vote. 

8.  AVhen  the  final  decision  of  the  electors,  whether 
by  public  meeting  or  by  poll,  has  been  given,  object- 
ing electors  are  not  given  a locus  standi  to  oppose  in 
Parliament  in  that  capacity,  though  they  may  of 
course  do  so  if  they  have  special  interests  affected. 

9.  The  appro-\-al  of  the  electors  is  not  required  bv 
T.Cs.  or  U.D.C.s.  in  the  case  of  the  opposition  to 
Bills,  nor  by  C.Cs.  either  in  the  case  of  promotion  or 
opposition,  though  certain  other  requirements  of  the 


Borough  Funds  Acts  apply  in  all  these  cases,  namely, 
rhose  requiring  that  the  resolution  to  promote  or 
oppose  should  be  passed  by  an  absolute  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  the  governing  body  after  10 
clear  days’  notice  by  advertisement  in  a local  news- 
paper, as  well  as  the  ordinary  notice;  that  it  should 
be  approved  by  the  M.  of  H.;  and,  in  the  case  of 
promotion,  that  it  should  be  confirmed  by  a further 
special  meeting  held  after  similar  notice  not  less 
than  14  days  after  the  deposit  of  the  Bill  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  effect  of  compliance  with  the  Borough 
Funds  Acts  is  to  give  statutoi-y  authority  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  costs  of  promotion  or  opposition. 

10.  R.D.Cs.  do  not  come  within  the  B'orough 
Funds  Acts,  and  cannot,  therefore,  obtain  this  statu- 
tory authority.  They  do  in  fact  sometimes  oppose 
Bills,  relying  for  the  authority  to  pay  the  costs  on 
their  powers  as  trustees  to  defend  the  rights  and 
interests  committed  to  them.  They  have  also  in  a 
very  few  cases  promoted  Bills,  the  objects  of  which 
have  been  either  to  obtain  laa’ger  powers  with  regard 
to  waterworks  than  would  otherwise  have  been  obtain- 
able, or  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  worlis  of  primary 
sanitary  impoiffance  which  they  would  have  been  pre- 
vented from  cari'ying  out  by  the  limitation  on  their 
borrowing  power  contained  in  the  P.H.  Act,  1875. 

3.  Purposes  of  Local  Acts. 

11.  The  purposes  of  Local  Acts  vai'y  with  the  needs 
of  the  locality,  but  there  are  certain  subjectematters 
which  are  very  generally  dealt  with.  Such  are; 

Waterworks,  gasworks,  tramways,  omnibuses, 
electricity,  markets,  and  other  muncipal  under- 
takings. (Most  of  the  larger  waterworks  and 
gasworks  in  the  country  are'  cai’ried  on  under 
Local  Acts;  tramways  and  electric  lighting 
undertakings  are  carried  on  either  under  Local 
Acts  or  under  Provisional  Orders  or  Special 
Orders  which  are  of  the  same  general  character 
as  Local  Acts); 

Street  improvements,  whether  in  connection  with 
tramways  or  otherwise; 

Parks  and  recreation  grounds,  and  extended 
facilities  for  games  or  entertainments  in  them ; 

Acquisition  of  lands,  and  retention,  sale,  or  other 
disposal  of  lands ; 

Regulation  of  streets  and  buildings,  e.g.,  as  to 
width  of  streets,  building  lines,  licences  for 
bridges  over  streets,  corners  of  streets,  fore- 
courts, area  of  rooms,  pantries,  and  extended 
powers  of  making  byelaws ; 

Sewers  and  drains,  c.gr.,  the  requirement  of  sepa- 
rate provision  for  surface  water  and  sewage  and 
the  power  to  order  houses  to  be  drained  by  a 
combined  di'ain ; 

Fire  prevention ; 

Infectious  disease  and  sanitary  provisions; 

Food  regulations; 

Additional  provisions  as  to  hackney  carriages 
and  omnibuses; 

Rates  and  the  consolidation  of  rates;  and 

Boi’rowing  powers  and  other  financial  jirovisions, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  borrowing 
and  repayment  of  loans. 

4.  Number  of  Local  Acts. 

12.  The  number  of  Bills  for  Local  Acts  promoted 
by  L.As.  varies  according  to  the  state  of  the  general 
law  and  the  financial  circumstances  of  the  country. 
A great  many  Local  Acts  wmre  obtained  in  early  days 
because  the  general  sanitary  legislation  w'as  not 
adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  larger  towns. 

13.  As  regards  the  financial  circumstances,  apart 
from  general  movements  towards  economy,  a rise  in 
the  rate  of  interest  on  loans  tends  to  discourage  new 
enterprises  or  the  extension  of  existing  ones.  Thus 
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with,  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest  which  followed  the 
South  African  War  the  number  of  Local  Acts  dropped 
off  and  continued  lower  until  the  European  War. 
Since  the  war  it  is  lower  again,  after  allowance  is 
made  for  wiping  off  arrears,  due  to  the  cessation  of 
local  legislation  during  the  war. 

14.  The  approximate  numbers  of  the  Local  Acts 
obtained  by  L.As.,  in  England  and  Wales  in  the 
years  1898-1900,  1912-1914,  and  1920-1922,  are  as 

follows : — 


1898. 

j 

1899. 

1900. 

Total  for  3 years. 

45 

58 

70 

173 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Total  for  3 years. 

31 

34 

38 

103 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

Total  lor  3 years. 

58 

34 

27 

119 

(The  above  figures  do  not  take  into  account  certain 
Authorities  of  a hybrid  nature  e.g.,  Harbour  Com- 
missioners, Conservancy  Boards,  etc.  Wliere,  how- 
ever, a L.A.  and  the  body  concerned  are  practically 
the  same  the  figures  are  included.) 

15.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  the  borrowing 
powers  conferred  by  Local  Acts  obtained  by  L.As.  in 
England  and  Wales  in  the  last  three  Sessions.  ^ To 
some  extent  the  borrowing  powers  are  of  unspecified 
amounts,  e.g.,  the  sums  required  for  the  purchase  of 
land  or  the  purchase  of  an  undertaking  or  for  paying 
the  costs  of  the  Act,  or  again  of  unspecified  amounts 
subject  to  the  sanction  of  a Government  Department; 
but,  apart  from  these,  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts 
authorised  to  be  borrowed  were  approximately  : — 

£ 

In  1920  20,800,000 

In  1921  16,400,000 

In  1922  7,900,000 

Provisional  Orders. 

1.  General. 

16.  Provisional  Orders  are  in  effect  Local  Acts 
limited  in  their  scope  by  the  general  statute  under 
which  they  are  made.  The  appropriate  Government 
Department  makes  the  Order,  but  it  is  of  no  effect 
unless  confirmed  by  Parliament.  Such  Orders  are 
scheduled  to  a Bill  which  is  brought  in  by  the  Govern- 
ment Department  and  then  follows  substantially  the 
same  procedure  as  a Private  Bill. 

17.  The  procedure  on  the  Oi-der  prior  to  introduc- 
tion into  Parliament  varies  somewhat  in  different 
cases ; but  it  always  provides  for  notices  and  advertise- 
ments and  opportunities  for  objectors  to  state  their 
views,  and  very  generally  for  a public  inquiry,  at  which 
all  persons  affected  are  entitled  to  appear  and  be 
heard. 

18.  The  Acts  under  which  Provisional  Orders  may  be 
made  are  many.  They  include  the  General  Pier  and 
Harbour  Acts,  1861  and  1862;  the  Tramways  Act, 
1870;  the  Gas  and  Water  Works  Facilities  Acts  of 
1870  and  1873;  the  P.H.  Act,  1875,  and  the  L.G. 
Act,  1888. 

19.  A new,  procedure  which  has  recently  been 
adopted  (for  instance,  under  the  Gas  Regulation  Act, 
1920)  is  that  of  Special  Orders.  A Special  Order  is 


practically  the  same  as  a Provisional  Order,  except  for 
this  difference,  thai  a Provisional  Order  has  to  be  in- 
corporated in  a Bill  which  has  to  pass  through  all  the 
usual  stages  of  a Private  Bill,  whereas  a Special  Order 
becomes  effective  if  laid  before,  and  approved  by  reso- 
lution of,  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Under  the 
Electricity  (Supply)  Act,  1919,  anything  which  might 
be  done  by  Provisional  Order  under  the  Electric 
Lighting  Acts  may  now  be  done  by  Special  Order. 

2.  Purposes  of  Provisional  Orders. 

20.  The  purposes  for  which  Provisional  Orders  may 
be  made  under  the  P.H.  Act,  1875,  and  the  L.G.  Act, 
1888,  are  as  follows:  — 

1.  Under  the  P.H.  Act,  1875  (the  numbers  in 
brackets  are  those  of  the  relative  sections  of 
the  Act). 

Supply  of  gas  (by  application  of  Gas  and  Water 
Works  Facilities  Acts)  (161); 

Compulsory  purchase  of  lands  (176) ; 

Providing  that  the  expenses  of  executing  the  Act 
shall  be  paid  out  of  a district  fund  and  general 
district  rate  (208) ; 

Removing  exemptions  from  assessment  to  general 
district  rates  (211) ; 

Dissolution  or  alteration  of  Districts  (270) ; 

Constitution  of  Districts  (271). 

Formation  of  United  Districts  under  Joint 
Boards  (279) ; 

Union  of  Districts  for  appointment  of  M.O.H. 
(Order  provisional  in  the  event  of  opposition) 
(286) ; 

Constitution  of  Port  Sanitary  Authority  (287); 

Amendment  of  previous  Provisional  Orders 
(297); 

Amendment  of  Local  Acts  (303) ; 

Dissolution,  etc.,  of  Main  Sewerage  Districts  and 
Joint  Sewerage  Boards  under  earlier  Acts 
(323). 

With  reference  to  the  powers  in  s.  303  to  make 
Provisional  Orders  for  the  amendment  of  Local  Acts, 
the  purposes  dealt  with  are  many  and  various, 
following  in  this  regard  the  Local  Acts  themselves. 
They  must  be  relevant  to  the  matters  dealt  with  in 
the  Local  Acts ; and  the  Local  Acts  themselves 
(though  not  necessarily'  the  particular  provisions  to 
be  amended)  must  relate  to  the  same  subject-matters 
as  the  P.H.  Act.  Thus  the  M.  of  H.  is  in  the 
present  Session  proposing  to  make  Provisional  Orders 
(with  the  concurrence  of  the  Minister  of  Transport) 
amending  certain  Local  Acts  which  relate  to  the 
running  of  motor  omnibuses  and  also  containing  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  subject-matters  of  the  P.H. 
Act,  so  as  to  extend  the  powers  of  running  motor 
omnibuses.  Generally,  however,  the  Provisional 
Orders  made  under  this  section  deal  with  matters 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  M.  of  H.,  e.g.,  water 
works  and  water  charges,  markets,  recreation  grounds, 
borrowing  powers,  and  rates. 

2.  Under  the  L.G.  .let,  1888:  — 

Transfer  to  C.Cs.  of  powers  under  Local  Acts  (4); 

Transfer  to  C.Cs.  of  powers  of  certain  Govern- 
ment Departments  and  other  Authorities  (10); 

Constitution  of  Joint  Committees  to  enforce 
Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act  (14); 

Unifying  Boroughs  and  Urban  Sanitary  Districts 
in  same  area  (52); 

Alteration  of  boundaries  of  Counties  and 
Boroughs,  union  of  C.B.  with  County,  union  of 
Counties  or  Boroughs,  division  of  Counties, 
constitution  of  C.Bs.  (54) ; 

Supplemental  provisions  to  alteration  of  County 
boundaries  (59) ; 

Compulsory  purchase  of  lands  (by  application  of 
s.  176,  P.H.  Act,  1875)  (65); 

Enlarging  borrowing  powers  of  C.C.  (69). 
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Appendix  IX. 


ADOPTIVE  ACTS. 


1.  An  Adoptive  Act  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  which 
does  not  come  into  force  in  a district  unless  and 
until  it  is  adopted  for  that  district  by  the  Local 
Authority  or  body  upon  whom  Parliament  has  con- 
ferred the  power  of  adoption. 

2.  The  Adoptive  Acts  now  operative  and  their  pur- 
poses are  given  in  “ A ” and  “ B ” of  the  following 
table.  Class  “ A ” comprises  the  Acts  administered 
in  a Rural  Parish  by  the  Parish  Authority  and  in 
urban  areas  usually  by  the  T.O.  or  U.D.O.  Class 
“ B ” comprises  those  administered  in  Rural  and 
Urban  Districts  by  the  D.C. 

A. 

Purpose. 

Public  lighting  of  streets  and 
public  places  by  gas,  oil  or 
otherwise.  Supplying  lamps 
and  laying  gas  pipes  (but 
not  manufacture  of  gas). 
Watching  provisions  obsolete, 
except  s.  44,  as  to  fire 
engines.  The  whole  Act 
superseded  as  regards  U.Ds. 
Authority  may  acquire  land, 
erect  or  adapt  buildings  for 
public  baths  and  washhouses 
and  open  bathing  places. 
Enables  ratepayers  to  acquire 
land  for  public  walks,  etc. 


Provision  and  management  of 
burial  ground. 

Provision  of  Public  Libraries. 

B. 

Inspection  of  dairies  and  miik, 
cleansing  and  disinfecting 
houses  and  public  convey- 
ances, detention  of  infected 
persons. 

Five  parts— (1)  general,  (2) 
telegraph  wires,  (3)  sanitary 
provisions,  (4)  music  and 
dancing,  (5)  stock. 

(Rural  Councils  can  adop 
only  portions  of  part  (3).) 
Buildings,  apparatus  and  main- 
tenance of  gymnasium  (Ur- 
ban Authorities  only). 
Making  up  and  adoption  of  pri- 
vate streets  (Urban  Autho- 
rities only). 

Authority  may  spend  profits 
from  chairs,  etc.,  in  adver- 
tising attractions  of  district 
(Urban  Authorities  only). 

3.  The  most  recent  instance  of  an  Adoptive  xict  is 
the  I;.G.  and  Other  Ofiicers’  Superannuation  Act, 
1022,  under  which  L.As.  may  establish  superannua- 
tion funds  for  their  officers  and  servants. 

4.  Some  of  the  Acts  in  Class  “ A ” were,  before 
1894,  administered  by  a separate  authority.  The 
L.G.  Act  of  1894  provided  for  the  abolition  of  such 
authorities  as  far  as  possible.  Their  functions  in 
Rural  Parishes  passed  in  general  to  the  P.C.;  and 
in  Urban  Parishes,  the  T.O.  or  U.D.O.  was  empowered 
to  supersede  them. 

5.  The  approval  of  the  M.  of  H.  is  required  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Baths  and  Washhouses  Acts  and  the 
Public  Improvements  Act  by  P.Ms.  in  rural  parishes, 
and  of  the  L.G.  and  Other  Officers’  Superannuation 
Act,  1922,  by  all  L.As.,  but  no  approval  of  a Central 
Department  is  necessary  to  the  adoption  of  the  other 
Acts  meiitioucd. 


Act. 

Lighting  and  Watching 
Act,  1833. 


Baths  and  Washhouses 
Acts,  1846  to  1899. 


Public  Improvements 
Act,  1860,  (practically 
superseded  by  later 
provisions). 

Burial  Acts,  1852  to  1906 

. Public  Libraries  Acts, 
1892  to  1919. 


lufeotious  Disease  (Pre- 
vention) Act,  1890. 


P.H.  Acts  Amendment 
Act,  1890. 


Museums  and  Gymna- 
siums Act,  1891. 

Private  Street  W orks  Act, 
1892. 

Health  Resorts  and 
W ateriug  Places  Act, 
1921. 


Pxient  of  Adoption. 

6.  The  Lighting  Act  and  the  Burial  Acts  may  be 
adopted  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  Parish;  the 
other  adoptive  Acts  in  Class  “A  ” can  be  adopted 
only  for  the  whole  of  a Rural  Parish  or  U.D. 

The  Public  Libraries  Acts  may  be  adopted  by  a C.C. 
for  any  part  of  the  county  not  otherwise  covered  by 
a Library , Authority. 

The  Acts  in  Class  “ B ” can  be  adopted  only  for 
the  whole  of  an  U.D.  or  R.D. 

Mode  of  Adoption. 

7.  The  uniform  method  of  adoption  of  Class  “A” 
Acts  in  Rural  Parishes  is  now  by  resolution  of  a P.M., 
for  the  Parish  or  part  of  it.  Not  less  than  fourteen 
days’  notice  for  the  meeting  must  be  given,  and  the 
majority  necessary  for  adoption,  either  at  the  meet- 
ing or  on  a consequent  poll,  must  be  that  required 
by  the  particular  Act. 


'The  majorities  necessary  for  adoption  are:  — 


Lighting  and  Watching 
Act. 


Baths  and  Washhouses 
Acts. 

Burial  Acts 

Public  Improvements 
Act. 

Public  Libraries  Acts  ... 


Two-thirds  of  electors  present 
at  meeting.  If  a poll,  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes,  being 
a clear  majority  of  electors 

Two-thirds  of  electors  voting, 
or  if  a poll,  two-thirds  of 
the  votes. 

A bare  majority. 

As  for  Baths  and  Washhouses 
Acts. 

A bare  majority. 


8.  As  regards  the  adoption  of  Class  “ B ” Acts, 
special  notice  (14  days  only  in  the  case  of  the 
Infectious  Disease  (Prevention)  Act),  of  the  meeting 
at  which  the  resolution  of  adoption  is  to  be  moved, 
must  be  given  to  every  member,  and  a public 
announcement  must  be  given  by  prescribed  methods 
before  an  Act  becomes  operative. 

9.  In  the  case  of  the  L.G.  and  Other  Officers’ 
Superannuation  Act,  1922,  adoption  is  by  resolution 
of  the  L.A.  passed  by  a majority  of  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting  at  a 
meeting.  One  month’s  notice  of  the  meeting  has 
to  be  given,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
to  the  Authority  of  adopting  the  Act.  The  resolution 
must  be  confirmed  at  a further  meeting  of  the  L.A., 
and  be  approved  by  the  M.  of  H. 


Execution. 

10.  Class  “A  ” Acts  are  executed  in  Rural 
Parishes  by  the  P.C.  if  there  is  one;  where  there  is 
no  P.C.,  ad  hoc  Authorities  (Lighting  Inspectors, 
Burial  Boards,  etc.)  have  to  be  set  up  unless  the 
P.M.  is  invested  by  the  C.C.  with  the  powers  of  a 
P.C.  in  the  matter. 

11.  Where  the  Adoptive  Act  was  adopted  for  part 
only  of  a Rural  Parish  befoi'e  1894,  the  Executive 
Authority  or  P.M.  for  that  part  may  by  resolution 
transfer  their  powers  to  the  P.C. 

Where  the  Adoptive  Act  applies  to  more  than  one 
Rural  Parish,  the  Executive  Authority  is  a Joint 
Committee  appointed  by  the  P.C. 

Cla.ss  “ B ” Acts  are  executed  by  the  D.C. 

Expenses. 

12.  Great  variety  exists  in  methods  of  meeting 
expenses.  They  may  be  partly  met  by  fees  and 
charges  to  individuals ; otherwise  the  expenses  aro 
borne  by  the  rates. 

13.  Lighting  expenses  are  met  by  a special  lighting 
rate,  the  annual  limit  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  P.M. 
Land  pays  less  than  house  xiroperty,  though  the 
ratio,  very  inconveniently,  does  not  correspond  with 
that  for  sanitary  purposes  under  the  P.H.  Acts. 
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Baths  and  washhouses  expenses  are  defrayed  partly 
liy  charges,  any  residue  being  met  in  urban  areas  out 
of  the  general  district  rate,  and  in  Rural  Parishes 
out  of  the  poor  rate. 

14.  As  regards  the  Burial  Acts,  a Burial  Board, 
P.C.,  and  a T.O.  or  U.D.C.  to  whom  the  powers  have 
been  transferred,  make  precepts  on  the  Overseers 
which  are  met  out  of  the  poor  rate  or  out  of  a 
separate  rate,  if  levied  on  part  of  a parish  only. 
A T.O.  or  U.D.C.  who  have  themselves  adopted  the 
Acts,  pay  out  of  the  Borough  or  general  district 
rate.  In  the  case  of  the  Public  Libraries  Acts,  the 
incidence  of  the  rate  varies  and  the  statutory  limit 
has  now  been  abolished. 

15.  As  regards  Class  “B”  Acts,  the  expenses  of 
the  Infectious  Disease  (Prevention)  Act  are  met  out 
of  the  general  district  rate,  as  also  are  those  of  the 
P.H.  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890,  and  the  Private 
Street  Works  Act,  so  far  as  they  are  not  met  by 
charges  on  owners,  etc.  The  expenses  of  gymnasiums 
are  met  out  of  the  general  district  rate,  with  a 
limit  of  a -Jd.  rate. 


Statistics. 

16.  There  is  difficulty  in  obtaining  precise  statistics 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  Adoptive  Acts  are  in  force. 
In  some  cases,  the  adoption  must  be  reported  to  the 
M.  of  H.,  in  others  not;  much  information,  however, 
is  revealed  by  returns  of  expenditui-e. 

17.  The  Lighting  and  Watching  Act  is  adminis- 
tered by  1003  P.Cs.,  19  Lighting  Inspectors  and  G 
Joint  Committees.  The  Burial  Acts  are  administered 
by  about  1200  Authorities,  400  of  these  being  Urban. 
There  are  177  Burial  Boards  and  148  Joint  Com- 
mittees included  in  this  figure. 

The  Baths  and  Washhouses  Acts  are  administered 
by  most  of  the  T.Cs.  and  U.D.Cs.,  and  by  19  P.Cs. 

18.  Class  “ B ” Acts  have  been  widely  adopted. 
Thus,  Part  III  of  the  P.H.  Act,  1890,  has  been 
adopted  by  1,004  Urban  Councils,  and,  so  far  as  they 
can  adopt  it,  by  432  R.D.Cs. 

The  Private  Street  Works  Act  has  been  adopted 
by  598  Urban  Authorities. 
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POWERS  (additional  to  those  which  are  conferred  upon  Councils  by  the  General  Law)  WHICH  MAY 
BE  OBTAINED  BY  AN  ORDER  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  HEALTH. 


Councils  and  Powers. 

County  Councils — 

To  execute  regulations  as  to  the  treatment  of 
persons  affected  with  epidemic  or  infectious 
disease  (P.H.  (Prevention  and  Treatment  of 
Disease)  Act,  1913,  s.  2). 

A number  of  Orders  have  been  issued 
• relating  to  smallpox  and  other  diseases. 

Town  Councils  and  Urban  District  Councils — 

Any  power  of  the  P.H.  Acts  Amendment  Act, 
1907,  s.  3. 

This  Act  is  in  force  in  an  U.D.  or  R.D. 
only  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  applied  by 
Order  of  the  M.  of  H.  (or,  as  regards  certain 
matters,  the  Home  Secretary).  It  covers  a 
great  range  of  subjects  (e.p.,  streets  and 
buildings,  drainage,  closet  accommodation, 
public  conveniences  and  lavatories,  offensive 
trades,  ambulances,  infectious  diseases, 
common  lodging  houses,  recreation  grounds, 
police,  fire  brigade,  sky  signs),  and  many 
Orders  have  been  issued. 

Any  power  of  a P.C.  or  Overseers  (L.G.  Act, 
1894,  ss.  33  and  34). 


Councils  and  Powers. 

Powers  have  been  given  in  ni.any  cases 
relating  to  such  matters  as  the  appointment 
of  overseers  and  assistant  overseers, 
charities,  the  acceptance  of  gifts,  village 
greens,  the  provision  of  places  for  meetings, 
and  the  repair  of  footpaths. 

Any  poivor  of  a R.D.C.  under  the  P.H.  (Water;  • 
Act,  1878,  s.  11. 

Powers  under  this  Act  have  occasionally 
been  given.  They  relate  to  the  provision  ol 
a water  supply  in  places  of  a rural  character. 

liural  District  Councils — 

Any  power  of  an  Urban  Authority  under  the 
' P.H.  Acts  (s.  276  of  the  Act  of  1875,  s.  5 of 
the  Act  of  1890,  and  s.  4 of  the  Private  Sti’cet 
Worl®  Act,  1892). 

These  powers  are  frequently  given,  and 
relate  to  such  matters  as  the  cleansing, 
watering  and  lighting  of  streets,  the  provi- 
sion of  conveniences,  refuse  tips  and  fire 
engines,  the  making  up  of  private  streets, 
and  the  regulation  of  buildings,  ofi'ensivo 
trades  and  slaughter-houses. 

Any  power  of  the  P.H.  Acts  Anioidinent  Act, 
1907  (see  note  above). 
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Appendix  XI. 


BYELAWS  AND  REGULATIONS, 
i -J  make  byeli 

Minister  of  Health,  as  to  the  following  subjects 


Local  Authorities  have  powers  to  make  byelaws  and  regulations,  subject  to  confirmation  or  approval  by  the 


Number 

of 

Subject 
(see  foot- 
note). 


15 

Ic 

\d 


3a 

35 


7 

8a 

85 

9a 

95 

10a 

105 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15a 

155 

IGa 

165 


la  New  streets  and  buildings  (U.Ds.,  requiring  full  code)  ... 


New  buildings  and  certain  matters  in  connection  with  buildings 
New  streets  and  buildings  (intermediate  between  la  and  15) 

Alteration  of  buildings  

Drainage  of  existing  buildings  


Houses  let  in  lodgings  or  occupied  by  members  of  more  than  one 
family. 

Houses  intended  or  used  for  occupation  by  the  working  classes 
and  let  in  lodgings  or  occupied  by  members  of  more  than  one 
family. 

Common  lodging  houses 

Tents,  vans,  sheds  and  similar  structures  used  for  human  habita- 
tion. 


For  securing  the  decent  lodging  and  accommodation  of  persons 
engaged  in  hop  picking  or  in  the  picking  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Underground  rooms  as  sleeping  places  

The  prevention  of  nuisances  ari.-ing  from  snow,  filth,  dust,  ashes 
and  rubbish,  and  the  prevention  of  the  keeping  of  animals  on 
any  premises  so  as  to  be  injurious  to  health. 

Nuisances  in  connection  with  the  removal  of  offensive  or  noxious 
matters. 

The  cleansing  of  footways  and  pavements  ; the  removal  of  house 
refuse  from  premises ; and  the  cleansing  of  earth  closets, 
privies,  ashpits  and  cesspools  belonging  to  premises. 

For  imposing  on  the  occupier  of  any  premises  duties  in  connection 
wth  the  removal  of  house  refuse,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  collection. 

Slaughterhouses  (private)  


Slaughterhouses  (public) 
Markets 

Offensive  trades 


Removal  to  hospital  of  persons,  brought  within  the  district  of  a 
P.S.A.  by  any  ship  or  boat,  who  are  infected  with  a dangerous 
infectious  disorder. 

For  preventing  the  waste,  undue  consumption,  misuse  or  con- 
tamination of  water. 

Cemeteries  

Mortuaries 

Public  baths  ; public  washhouses  ; open  bathing  place  ; duties 
of  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  public  baths  and  washhouses  : 
duties  of  the  superintendent  of  the  open  bathino-  place 

Public  bathing = i-  • 


P.H.  Act,  1875,  s.  157,  and  P.H. 
Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890,  s. 
23  (1)  and  (2). 

P.H.  Act,  1876,  s.  157,  and  P.H.  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1890,  s.  23  (3). 

P.H.  Act,  1875,  s.  157,  and  P.H.  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1890,  s.  23  (1) 
and  (2). 

P.H.  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890, 
s.  23  (4). 

P.H.  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890, 
s.  23(2). 

P.H.  Act,  1875,  s.  90. 

Housing,  Town  Planning,  &o..  Act 
1919,  s.  26. 


P.H.  Act,  1875,  s.  80. 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act, 
1885,  s.  9 ; P.H.  (London)  Act, 
1891,  s.  95  (2). 

P.H.  Act,  1875,  s.  314,  and  P.H. 
(Fruit  Pickers’  Lodgings)  Act 
1882,  s.  2. 

Housing,  Town  Planning,  &c..  Act 
1909,8.17(7). 

P.H.  Act,  1875,  s.  44. 


P.H.  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890’ 
s.  26  (1). 

P.H. Act,  1875,  s.  44. 


P.H.  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890 
s.  26  (2). 


P.H.  Act,  1875,  s.  169,  and  Towns 
Improvement  Clauses  Act,  1847 
s.  128. 

P.H.  Act,  1875,  s.  169. 

P.H.  Act,  1875,  s.  167,  and  Markets 
and  Fairs  Clauses  Act,  1847,  s.  42. 

P.H.  Act,  1875,  s.  113,  and  P.H. 
Acts  Amendment  Act,  1907,  s.  51. 

P.H.  Act,  1875,  s.  125. 


Local  Acts. 


P.H.  Act,  1875,  s.  141,  and  P.H. 

(.Interments)  Act,  1879,  s.  2. 

P.H.  Act,  1875,  s.  141. 

Baths  and  Washhouses  Act,  1846. 
s.  34.  ’ 

P.H.  Act,  1875,  s.  171,  and  Town 
Police  Clauses  Act,  1847,  s.  69. 
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Number 

of 

Subject 
(see  foot- 
note). 

Subject. 

Act. 

17a 

Pleasure  grounds  ; recreation  grounds  ; open  spaces 

P.H.  Act,  1875,  s.  164  ; L.G.  Act, 
1894,  B.  8 (1)  (d)  ; and  Open 
Spaces  Act,  1906,  s.  15. 

176 

Village  greens  ; commons  

L.G.  Act,  1894,  s.  8.  (1)  (d),  and 
Commons  Act,  1899. 

18 

Pleasure  boats  and  vessels  

P.H.  Act,  1875,  s.  172,  and  P.H.  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1890,  s.  44  (2). 

19a 

Hackney  carriages 

P.H.  Act,  1875,  s.  171,  and  Town 
Police  Clauses  Act,  1847,  s.  68. 

196 

Omnibuses 

Town  Police  Clauses  Act,  1889,  a.  6 
(deemed  to  be  incorporated  with 
P.H.  Act,  1875). 

19c 

Cabmen’s  shelters 

P.H.  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890, 
s.  40. 

19d 

Horses,  ponies,  mules  or  asses  standing  for  hire  

P.H.  Act,  1875,  s.  172. 

19e 

Tramway  carriages  and  the  drivers,  etc.,  having  charge  of  the  same 

Tramways  Act,  1870,  s.  48. 

20 

Provision  of  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  in  certain  factories 
and  workshops. 

Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901, 
s.  15. 

21 

Conduct  of  persons  using  or  frequenting  public  sanitary  con- 
veniences. 

P.H.  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890, 
s.  20  ; P.H.  Acts  Amendment  Act, 
1907,  s.  47. 

22 

Whirligigs,  swings  and  shooting  ranges  and  galleries  

London  only — 

P.H.  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890, 
s.  38. 

23 

Prevention  of  Nuisances 

P.H.  (London)  Act,  1891,  s.  16. 

24 

Keeping  of  water-closets  supplied  with  sufficient  water  for  their 
effective  action. 

P.H.  (London)  Act,  1891,  a.  39  (2). 

25 

Cleansing  of  cisterns 

P.H.  (London)  Act,  1891,  s.  50. 

The  Ministry  have  model  codes  of  byelaws  and  regulations  on  all  the  above  subjects  except  those  numbered 
Id,  86,  106,  176,  196,  19c,  19c,  21,  22.  The  serial  code  numbers  of  the  models  have  not  been  used  in  the  foregoing 
list. 

In  addition,  T.Cs.  and  0.0s.  may  make  byelaws  relating  to  “ good  rule  and  government,”  subject  to  the  veto  of 
the  Home  Secretary. 


Appendix  XII. 


JOINT  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  AUTHOEITIES. 

Table  A. — Methods  by  which  Joint  Boards  and  Joint  Committees  can  be  constituted  under 

Public  General  Statutes. 


(^Reference  to  some  joint  bodies  not  composed  loliolly  of  representatives  of  L.As.  are  included  in  hrachets.) 


Purpose. 

Body. 

Statutory  Authority. 

Method  of  Constitution. 

1.  Water  supply,  sewer- 
age, hospitals  and 
any  other  purpose 
of  P.H.  Act,  1875. 

Joint  Board  ...  .... 

Joint  Committee 

P.H.  Act,  1875,  s.  279  ... 

L.G.  Act,  1894,  s.  57  ... 
Isolation  Hospitals  Acts, 
1893,  s.  10,and  1901,8.  8. 

Provisional  Order  made  by  M.  of 
II . 

D.Cs  may  appoint. 

2.  Isolation  hospitals  ... 

Committee 

Formed  by  C.O.,  subject  to  appeal 
to  M.  oiE  H. 

3.  Rivers  Pollution  Pre- 
vention Act,  1876, 
enforcement  of. 

Joint  Committee 

L.G.  Act,  1888,  s.  14  ; and 
Rivers  Pollution  Pre- 
vention (Border  Coun- 
cils) Act,  1898. 

Provisional  Order  of  M.  of  H. 

4.  Port  Sanitary  Author- 
ity. 

Joint  Board 

P.H.  Act,  1875,  s.  287  ; 
and  P.H.  (Ships,  &c.) 
Act,  1885,  s.  3. 

Order  of  M.  of  H.  ; if  objected 
to  by  a Riparian  Authority, 
Provisional  Order. 

5.  United  District  for 
M.  0.  H. 

L.As.  of  con-stituent 
Districts. 

P.H.  Act,  1875,  s.  286  ... 

Order  of  M.  of  H.  ; if  proposal 
objected  to.  Provisional  Order. 

6.  Cemeteries  ... 

Joint  Board 

P.H.  Act,  1875,  s.  279  : 
and  P.H.  (Interments) 
Act,  1879,  a.  2. 

Provisional  Order  made  by  M.  of 
H. 

7.  Tuberculosis,  treat- 
ment of. 

Joint  Committee 

P.H.  (Tuberculosis)  Act, 
1921,  s.  5. 

Order  of  M.  of  H.,  with  consent 
of  C.Cs.  and  C.B.Cs.  concerned. 
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Purpose. 

Body. 

Statutory  Authority. 

8.  Public  Libraries 

Joint  Committee 

Public  Libraries  (Amend- 

ment)  Act,  1893,  s.  4 

9.  Lunatic  Asylums  ... 

(J  oint)  Visiting  Com- 

(“')• 

Lunacy  Act,  1890,  ss. 

mittee. 

242,  248  and  253. 

10.  Cure  of  mental  defec- 

J oiut  Committee  or  J oint 

Mental  Deficiency  Act, 

tives. 

Board. 

1913,  s.  29. 

11.  Housing 

Joint  Board  

Housing,  Town  Plan- 
ning, &c..  Act,  1909,  s. 

12.  Town  planning  : — 

38. 

(i.)  For  preparation 

Joint  Committee 

Housing,  Town  Plan- 

or  adoption  of 

ning,  &c.,  Act,  1919,  s. 

scheme. 

42. 

(ii.)  h'or  enforcing 

Joint  Body 

Housing,  Town  Plan- 

observance  of 

ning,  &c..  Act,  1909,  s. 

scheme  and  execu- 

55  (3). 

tion  of  works. 

13.  Education 

J oint  Committee  or 

Education  Act,  1921,  s. 

Joint  Body  of  Mana- 
gers. 

6(1). 

Federation  

Education  Act,  1921,  s. 

14.  Police,  Clerk  of  Peace, 

Standing  Joint  Commit- 

6 (2). 

L.G.  Act,  1888,  s.  30  (1) 

&o. 

tee  of  Quarter  Sessions 
and  C.O. 

15.  Electricity  ... 

Joint  Committee  or 

Electric  Lighting  Act, 

Joint  Board. 

1909,  s.  8. 

[Joint  Electricity  Auth- 

Electricity  (Supply)  Act, 

ority. 

1919,  ss.  5 and  6. 

10.  Piers,  docks  and  bar- 

“ Undertakers” 

General  Pier  and  Har- 

hours. 

hour  Act,  1861,  s.  15. 

[Port  of  London  Author- 

Port  of  Loudon  Act, 

ity. 

1908,  s.  1. 

17.  Light  railways 

Joint  Committee 

Light  Railways  Act,  1896, 
s.  17. 

Bill  of  Sewers,  1531,  and 
Land  Drainage  Act, 
1861,  ss.  4 and  5. 

18.  Land  drainage 

Commissioners  of  Sewers 

Drainage  Boards 

Land  Drainage  Acts, 
1861  (Part  II);  and 
1918,  s.  1. 

Joint  Committees 

Land  Drainage  Act,  1918, 
s.  10. 

Ministry  of  Agriculture 

19.  Agriculture  ... 

Joint  Agricultural  Com- 

mittee. 

andFisheries  Act,  1919, 

20.  Diseases  of  Animals 

Joint  Committee 

s.  7 (6). 

Diseases  of  Animals  Act, 
1894,  s.  39  (5). 

21 . Sea  fisheries  ... 

Sea  Fisheries  Regulation 
Act,  1888,  s.  1 (2). 

22.  Miscellaneous 

Joint  Committees 

L.G.  Act,  18g8,  s.  81  ... 

V 1) 

L.G.  Act,  1894,  s.  57  ... 

1) 

L.G.  Act,  1894,  ss.  36 
(11),  60  (3)  and  63  (2). 

5) 

L.G.  Act,  1894,  s.  53  (2), 
and  L.G.  (Joint  Com- 
mittees) Act,  1897. 

23.  Appointment  of  mem- 

Metropolis  Water  Act, 
1902,  Third  Schedule, 

bers  of  Metropoli- 

tan  Water  Board. 

para.  8,  et  seq. 

Method  of  Constitution. 


Library  Authorities  of  U.Ds.  may 
appoint. 

The  Visitors  elected  by  L.As.  sub- 
ject to  approval  of  M.  of  H.  to 
agreement  of  L.As.  to  unite. 

Order  of  M.  of  H.,  if  all  L.As. 
concerned  agree  ; otherwise  Pro- 
visional Order. 

Order  of  M.  of  H. 


L.As.  may  appoint. 


Scheme  may  provide  for  constitut- 
ing a joint  body  as  “ responsible 
Authority.” 

L.E.As.  may  appoint. 


Scheme  made  by  B.  of  E. 
Constituted  by  the  statute. 


Special  Order  of  Electricity  Com- 
missioners, subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  Minister  of  Transport 
and  concurrence  of  M.  of  H. 

Order  of  Electricity  Commission- 
ers ; Order  to  be  confirmed  by 
Minister  of  Transport  and  to  be 
approved  by  resolutions  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  These 
bodies  may  contain  representa- 
tives of  private  undertakings.] 

Provisional  Order  of  Minister  of 
Transport. 

Established  by  the  Act  (which  is  a 
Public  General  Statute).  Con- 
tains some  representatives  of 
L.As.,  but  chiefly  other.s.] 

Councils  of  any  County,  Borough 
or  District  may  appoint. 

Issued  by  the  Crown  ; now  on 
the  recommendation  of  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

Order  of  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries ; Provisional 
Order,  if  opposed. 

C.Cs.  and  O.B.Cs.  may  appoint. 


Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 


a district  to  the  Committee. 

!.Cs.  and  T.Cs.  of  Boroughs  (with 
population  of  20,000  or  over 
according  to  the  Census  of  1881) 
may  appoint. 

I.Cs.  C.B.Cs.  and  Courts  of 
Quarter  Sessions  may  join  in 
appointing,  for  any  purpose  in 
which  they  are  jointly  interested. 

'.Cs.  and  D.Os.  may  concur  in 
appointing,  for  any  purpose  in 
which  they  are  jointly  interested. 

-ppointed  by  C.Cs.  to  make 
Orders  affecting  Parishes,  Dis- 
tricts and  P.  or  Law  Unions 
situate  in  two  or  more  counties. 

-ppointed  by  U.D.Cs.  and  P.Cs. 
in  certain  areas  to  exercise 
powers  under  Adoptive  Acts  ; 
any  difference  as  to  constitution 
of  I ommittee  for  purposes  of 
Burial  Acts  to  be  determined 
by  M.  of  H. 

-ppointed  by  Constituent  Autho- 
rities. 
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Table  B. — Numbbk  oe  Joint  and  Miscellaneous  Authorities;  Year  1919-1920 
{excluding  Joint  Committees  of  Parish  Councils  and  Meetings). 

I.  Joint  Authorities. 


Number  of ‘Authorities  appointed  for 

Description  of  Authorities. 

Total. 

Hos- 

pitals. 

Burial 

purposes. 

Edu- 

cation. 

Sewers 

and 

drainage. 

Water 

supply. 

Gas. 

Tram- 
ways and 
Elec- 
tricity. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Joint  Committees — L.G.  Act,  1894 

263 

57 

150 



16 

9 





31 

Joint  Boards — P.H.  Act,  1875  ... 

123 

89 

— 

— 

26 

2 

— 

7 

Joint  Committees  — Isolation 

67 

67 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hospital  Acts. 

Joint  Boards  and  Committees — 

34 

1 

— 

— 

4 

16 

5 

1 

7 

Local  Acts. 

Joint  Port  Sanitary  Authorities... 

29 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

29 

Local  Fisheries  Committees 

13 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13 

Joint  County  Committees 

10 

2 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

Joint  Committees — JL.U-  Act,  1888 

3 

— 

— 

30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

9 

other  Joint  Authorities  ... 

51 

5 

— 

■ 1 

6 

— 

— 

Totals 

593 

221 

150 

33 

46 

33 

5 

1 

104 

II.  Miscellaneous  Authorities  with  Special  Areas. 


Drainage,  &c.,  Authorities  (other  than  Commissioners  of  Sewers  oi 
Welsh  Governing  Bodies  (Education) 

Harbour  Authorities 
Commissioners  of  Sewers 
Salmon  Conservators 
Land  Drainage  Boards 
Commons  Conservators 
Bridge  and  Ferry  Trustees 
Market  Commissioners 
Library  Commissioners 
Other  Authorities  ... 


Land  Drainage  Boards) 


Total 


219 

98 

55 

51 

51 

48 

9 

4 

.8 

1 

,8 

542 


Table  C.— Expenditure  oe  Joint  and  Miscellaneous  Authorities;  Year  1919-1920 
{excluding  Joiid  Committees  of  Parish  Councils  and  Meetings). 


Number  of  Authorities  whose  expenditure 
(excluding  loans)  was 


Kind  of  Authority. 


I. — Joint  Authorities. 

Joint  Hospital  Committees  (not  under  Iso- 
lation Hospitals  Acts). 

Joint  Burial  Committees  

Joint  Hospital  Committees  (under  Isolation 
Hospital  Acts). 

iToint  Sewerage  Boards  and  Committees 

Joint  Water  Boards  and  Committees 

Joint  Authorities  for  Education 

Joint  Port  Sanitary  Authoj  ities  

Local  Fisheries  Committees  

Joint  County  Committees  

Joint  Gas  Boards 

Joint  Tramways  and  Electricity  Board 
Other  Joint  Authorities 

Totals 


n. — Miscellaneous  Authorities  with  Special 
Areas. 

Drainage  Authorities  (other  than  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  or  Land  Drainage 
Boards). 

Welsh  Governing  Bodies  (Education) 

Harbour  Authorities  

Salmon  Conservators 

Commissioners  of  Sewers  (Drainage) 

Land  Drainage  Boards 

Commons  Conservators 

Bridge  and  Ferry  Trustees  

Market  Commissioners 

Library  Commissioners 

Other  Authorities  

Totals 


Total 

Number. 

£100 

and 

under. 

Over  £100 
to 

£1,000. 

Over  £1,000 
to 

£10,000. 

Over 

£10,000. 

154 

9 

49 

80 

16 

150 

29 

117 

13 

— 

67 

5 

17 

44 

1 

46 

2 

10 

24 

10 

33 

6 

4 

7 

16 

33 

1 

2 

21 

9 

29 

6 

13 

10 

— 

13 

1 

8 

3 

1 

6 

— 

1 

4 

— 

5 

1 

— 

— 



5 

1 

57 

15 

26 

13 

i) 

593 

65 

247 

219 

62 

219 

16 

108 

85 

10 

98 

2 

15 

74 

7 

55 

5 

11 

21 

18 

51 

18 

28 

5 

— 

51 

7 

19 

24 

1 

48 

8 

35 

5 

— 

9 

6 

2 

1 

— 

4 

2 

2 

— 

— 

3 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

3 

- 

1 

2 

542 

65 

222 

218 

37 
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Appendix  XIII. 


BURIAL  AUTHORITIES. 

1.  The  following  table  gives  information  as  to  the  different  kinds  of  Burial  Authorities  which  exist  in  England  and  Wales. 


Authority. 


By  whom  and  how 
appointed  (if  not  one  of 
the  ordinary  L. As) . 


Acts  under  which  ajjpointed. 


Powers. 


No.  of 
Authorities 
(having 
financial 
transactions) 
in  1919-20. 


Total 
expenditure 
of  each 
class  for 
1919-20. 


Town  Councils 


Common  Coun- 
cil of  City 
of  London. 


Metropolitan 

Borough 

Councils. 


Urban  District 
Councils. 


Rural  District 
Councils. 


Parish  Councils 


Parish  Meet- 
ings. 


Burial  Boards 


By  the  Vestry  under 
s.  11,  Burial  Act, 
1852.  Burial  Board 
consists  of  not  less 
than  three  and  not 
more  than  nine 
ratepayers  of  the 
urban  parish. 


Burial  Acts,  1852  and  1853, 
and  Orders  in  Council  under 
s.  1,  Burial  Act,  1854  ; or 
by  transfer  of  powers  under 
s.  44,  Sanitary  Act,  1866  ; 
or  s.  62,  L.G.  Act,  1894. 


P.H.  Act,  1875  ; and  P.H. 
(Interments)  Act,  1879. 


Local  Act  

Burial  Authority  under  s.  43, 
Burial  Act,  1852,  which 
constituted  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  of  the 
City  the  Burial  Board  for 
the  City  ; and  City  of 
London  Sewers  Act,  1897, 
which  transferred  the  powers 
of  the  Commissioners  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Council. 

Burial  Acts,  London  Govern- 
ment Act,  1899,  and  schemes 
made  under  that  Act. 


Burial  Acts,  1852  and  1853, 
and  Orders  in  Council  under 
s.  4,  Burial  Act,  1857  ; 
or  by  transfer  of  powers 
under  s.  44,  Sanitary  Act, 
1866 ; or  s.  62,  L.G.  Act, 
1894. 

P.H.  Act,  1875  ; and  P.H. 
(Interments)  Acts,  1879. 

II  II  II 


L.G.  Act,  1894 


Burial  Act,  1852 


To  provide  burial  grounds  ; to 
prescribe  fees  with  the  consent 
of  the  M.  of  H.,  or  (in  the  case 
of  ecclesiastical  fees)  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  ; and  to 
make  regulations  for  the  man- 
agement of  burial  grounds. 
(Approval  of  Vestry  is  required 
to  expenditure,  borrowing,  &c., 
in  some  cases.) 

To  provide  a cemetery  within  or 
outside  the  Borough  ; and  to 
make  byelaws,  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  M.  of  H. 


To  provide  burial  grounds  ; to 
prescribe  fees  with  the  consent 
of  the  M.  of  H.,  or  (in  the  case 
of  ecclesiastical  fees)  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  ; and  to  make 
regulations  for  the  manage- 
ment of  burial  grounds. 

As  in  the  case  of  T.Cs.  acting 
under  the  Burial  Acts. 


As  in  the  case  of  T.Cs.,  proceed- 
ing under  the  same  Acts. 


The  R.D.O.  have  power  to  pro- 
vide a cemetery  for  one  or  more 
parishes  in  their  district. 

To  provide  burial  grounds ; 
consent  of  P.M.,  of  O.C., 
and  of  M.  of  H.,  necessary  to 
borrowing.  Consent  of  M.  of 
H.,  or,  in  the  case  of  ecclesias- 
tical fees.  Secretary  of  State, 
necessary  to  fees. 

Same  as  P.C.,  after  P.M.  have 
been  invested  by  C.C.  with 
powers  of  P.C. 

Same  as  in  the  case  of  Urban 
Authorities  proceeding  under 
the  Burial  Acts. 


240 


18 


!>  413 


67 


752 


680,854 


14,718 


145,741 


72 


143 


220,887 


8,282 


54,035 


638 


89,213 
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Authority. 


By  whom  and  how 
appointed  (it  not  one  of 
the  ordinary  L.As). 


Acts  under  which  appointed. 


Powers. 


No.  of 
Authorities 
(having 
financial 
transactions) 
in  11)19-20. 


Total 
expenditure 
of  each 
class  for 
11119-20. 


Joint  Cemetery 
Bjarus. 


Joint  Burial 
Committees. 


J oint  Cemetery 
Committees. 


Constituted  by  Pro- 
visional Order 
under  s.  279,  P.H. 
Act,  1875.  The 
Provisional  Order 
fixes  the  number  of 
members  and  the 
number  of  repre- 
sentatives for  each 
area  concerned. 

By  constituent 
Authorities,  who 
may  be  T.Cs., 
U.D.Os.,  P.Cs.,  or 
P.Ms.  (where  no 
P.C.). 


By  constituent  D.Cs. 


P.H.  Act,  1875,  and  P.H. 
(Interments)  Act,  1879. 


L.G.  Act,  1894,  s.  53  (2),  and 
L.G.  (Joint  Committees) 
Act,  1897. 


L.G.  Act,  1894,  s.  57  ... 


L.G.  Act  1894,  s.  57  ; and 
P.H.  Acts,  1875  and  1879. 


The  Joint  Board  have  power  to 
borrow  under  the  P.H.  Act, 
1875.  The  Provisional  Order 
applies  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1875  as  regards 
cemeteries,  mortuaries,  con- 
tracts, purchase,  sale  and 
letting  of  lands,  arbitration, 
and  audit. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Joint 
Burial  Committee  have  the 
powers  of  the  Burial  Acts,  but 
the  adoption  of  fees  and  trans- 
actions requiring  seal  must  be 
carried  out  by  the  constituent 
Authorities.  Land  acquired 
must  vest  in  each  constituent 
Authority  and  borrowing  must 
be  by  each  Authority. 

Such  powers  as  are  delegated  by 
the  constituent  Councils,  but 
not  including  power  to  borrow 
or  make  a rate,  which  must  be 
done  by  the  appointing  bodies. 


Total 


240 


73, >-’47 


1,94(5 


1,288,215 


Different  Classes  of  Burial  Authorities  which  may 
exist  in  the  same  District. 

2.  The  power  to  provide  cemeteries  under  the  P.H. 
Act,  1876,  and  the  P.H.  (Interments)  Act,  1879, 
exists  concurrently  in  the  same  area  with  the  power 
to  provide  burial  grounds  under  the  Burial  Acts.  This 
applies  in  England  and  Wales  outside  the  Metropolis. 
Thus  a T.O.  or  an  U.D.C.  may  he  the  Burial  Authority 
under  the  Burial  Acts  for  part  of  the  Borough  or  U.D., 
and  may  appoint  members  to  a J oint  Committee  under 
s.  53  (2)  of  the  L.G.  Act,  1894,  in  respect  of  that  part, 
and  there  may  he  a Burial  Board  for  another  part, 
while,  nevertheless,  the  T.C.  or  U.D.C.  may  provide 
a cemetery  for  the  whole  of  the  Borough  or  U.D. 

It  will  thus  he  seen  that  there  may  be  two  or  more 
Burial  Authorities,  apart  from  the  Cemetery 
Authority,  for  areas  within  one  Borough  or  U.D. 
Similarly,  there  may  'be  Burial  Boards  in  a Borough 
or  U.D.,  the  Council  of  which  appoint  members  to  a 
Joint  Committee  for  an  area  partly  within  and  partly 
outside  the  Borough  or  U.D. 

Transfer  of  Powers,  Property,  etc.,  of  Burial  Board. 

3.  Any  Burial  Board  acting  for  an  area  within  an 
U.D.  may  by  resolution  of  the  Vestry  and  by  agree- 


ment with  the  Urban  Authority  transfer  all  their 
powers,  property,  etc.,  to  the  Urban  Authority — 
see  s.  44  of  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866,  which  is  re- 
enacted in  the  Third  Part  of  Schedule  V to  the 
P.H.  Act,  1875.  The  Urban  Authority  would  then 
act  as  the  Burial  Board.  The  Council  of  a Borough 
or  other  U.D.  may  by  resolution  under  s.  62  (1)  of 
the  L.G.  Act,  1894,  transfer  to  themselves  the  powers, 
property,  etc.,  of  an  existing  Burial  Board  within 
their  area.  The  Council  would  then  hold  the  pro- 
perty so  transferred  subject  to  the  conditions  and 
restrictions  under  which  it  would  have  been  held  if 
it  had  not  been  transferred  (see  s.  67  of  the  Act),  that 
is  to  say,  if  the  Council  has  transferred  a burial 
ground  which  has  been  provided  for  an  urban  parish 
or  district  by  the  Burial  Board  for  that  parish  or 
district,  the  Council  will  hold  the  burial  ground  for 
the  use  only  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  or 
district  for  which  it  was  so  provided  and  the  inhabit- 
ants will  under  s.  53  (3)  of  the  Act  remain  liable 
to  defray  the  expenses. 

In  some  cases,  a burial  ground  maintained  under 
the  Burial  Acts  has  been,  in  practical  effect,  extended, 
under  the  P.H.  Acts  of  1875  and  1879,  by  the 
provision  of  a cemetery  adjoining  it. 
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Appendix  XIV. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  BORROWING. 


I. 

The  following  are  the  general  limitations  on  borrow- 
ing, subject  to  what  is  stated  in  Section  III  of  this 
Appendix : — 

County  Councils — Where  the  total  debt  of  the  O.C. 
exceeds,  after  deducting  amounts  in  sinking 
. funds,  one-tenth  of  the  annual  rateable  value 
of  the  County,  further  borrowing  cannot  be 
effected  without  a Provisional  Order  of  the 
M.  of  H.  (L.G.  Act,  1888,  s.  69  (2)). 

This  restriction  does  not  apply  to  loans  for 
education,  small  holdings,  and  public  lihraiies. 

Town  Councils  {acting  as  Municipal  Authorities) 

There  is  no  limitation  as  regards  loans  under 
the  M.O.  Act,  1882. 

Town  Councils  (acting  as  Sanitary  Authorities)  and 
Urban  and  Rural  District  Councils. — The  total 
sum  of  loans  outstanding  under  the  P.H.  Acts 
is  not  to  exceed  the  assessable  value  for  two 
years  of  the  premises  assessable  within  the 
district  in  respect  of  which  the  money  is 
borrowed,  i.e.,  in  the  case  of  loans  charged  on 
the  whole  district,  twice  the  assessable  value  of 
the  district,  and  in  the  case  of  loans  charged 
as  special  expenses  on  a contributory  place  'in 
a rural  district,  twice  the  assessable  value  of 
the  contributory  place  (P.H.  Act,  1875, 
s.  234  (2)). 

There  is  a provision  in  the  above-mentioned 
Act,  namely  s.  235,  under  which  a L.A.  may 
borrow  for  any  purposes  of  the  Act  on  the 
credit  of  their  sewage  lands  and  works  without 
the  sanction  of  a Central  Beiiartment.  The 
section  limits  the  amount  which  may  he 
borrowed  without  such  sanction  to  three-fourths 
of /the  purchase  money  of  the  land;  beyond 
this  limit,  the  borrowing  is  subject  to  the 
general  limitation  in  s.  234  (2)  of  the 
Act.  This  section  was  a reproduction  of  a 
section  in  an  earlier  Act  (P.H.  Act,  1872,  s.  41) 
and  is  used  but  little,  and  practically  only 
where  the  L.A.  have  exhausted  their  general 
borrowing  power. 

Furthermore,  a total  debt  of  more  than  one 
year’s  assessable  value  cannot  be  incurred  unless 
a local  inquiry  has  first  been  held  by  an 
Inspector  of  the  Ministry.  This  provision  has 
been  temporarily  suspended  by  the  Local 
Authorities  (Financial  Provisions)  Act,  1921, 
and  the  Local  Authorities  (Emergency  Pro- 
visions) Act,  1923. 

For  purposes  of  the  Public  Libraries  Acts, 
Urban  Authorities  can  borrow  up  to  two  years’ 
assessable  value,  quite  apart  from  debt  under 
other  statutes. 

Port  8anitary_  Authorities  and  Joint  Boards  set  up 
by  Provisional  Order  under  the  P.H.  Act 
1875 — The  sum  to  be  borrowed  'is  limited  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  District 
Councils  to  twice  the  assessable  value  of  their 
districts  (P.H.  Act,  1875,  s.  244).  This  limit 
is  ‘independent  of  the  limit  governing  the 
constituent  Authorities. 

Parish  Councils. — The  total  sum  borrowed  is  not 
to  exceed  half  the  assessable  value  (to  the  poor 
rate)  of  the  premises  assessable  in  the  Parish 
(L.G.  Act,  1894,  s.  12  (1)). 

In  the  case  of  expenses  not  under  Adoptive 
Acts,  a P.O.  is  restricted  to  a yearly  rate  of 
sixpence  in  the  pound. 

II. 

There  are  the  following  indirect  limitations  for 
specific  purposes  : — 

(a)  Under  the  Museums  and  Gymnasiums  Act, 
1891,  the  L.A.  (i.e.,  T.C.  or  U.D.C.)  are 
for  purposes  of  expenditure  on  a gym- 
nasium restricted  to  a rate  of  a halfpenny 
in  the  pound  (s.  10  (5)). 


(b)  Under  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Act, 

1899,  a C.O.  are  precluded  from  making 
any  further  advances  if  their  net  expenses 
under  the  Act  exceed  a rate  of  a halfpenny 
in  the  pound  over  the  rateable  value  of 
the  County  (excluding  the  area  of  aii5' 
Urban  or  Rural  Authorities  which  have 
themselves  adopted  the  Act). 

Similarly,  T.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.  and  R.D.Cs. 
are  not  piermitted  to  make  further  ad- 
vances if  the  net  expenses  under  the  Act 
will  exceed  a rate  of  a penny  in  the  pound 
on  the  rateable  value  of  their  districts. 

This  prohibition  is  in  each  case  to  last 
for  five  years  from  the  end  of  the  financial 
year  when  the  rate  first  exceeded  these 
limitations,  and,  in  any  event,  until  the 
rate  falls  below  the  limitations  (s.  9 (4)). 

(c)  Under  the  Education  Act,  1921  (e.  70),  a B.C. 

or  U.D.C.  can  aid  the  supply  of  higher 
education,  but  not  beyond  the  produce  of 
a rate  of  a penny  in  the  pound. 

(d)  Under  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments 

Act,  1908,  a C.C.  cannot  take  any  pro- 
ceedings for  the  purchase  of  land  for  small 
holdings  whereby  the  net  annual  charge 
on  the  county  fund  for  small  holdings  is 
likely  to  exceed  a penny  rate  over  the 
County  (s.  17). 

III. 

There  are  no  limitations  under  the  general  law  on 
borrowing  as  regards  electric  lighting,  allotments, 
housing,  purposes  of  the  Burial  Acts  and  education 
(subject  to  the  small  limitation  indicated  in  the  pre- 
ceding section). 

Furthermore,  any  loans  raised  by  any  L.A.  before 
1st  April,  1924,  which  are  certified  by  the  M.  of  H. 
as  being  for  the  purpose  of  providing  work  for  the 
unemployed,  are  not  to  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
debt  for  the  p>nrpose  of  any  limitation  on  borrowing 
(Local  Authorities  (Financial  Provisions)  Act,  1921, 
s.  6 (1),  which  is  continued  in  force  by  the  Local 
Authorities  (Emergency  Provisions)  Act,  1923). 

The  limitations  on  L.As.  must  also  he  read  subject 
to  two  further  important  qualifications — 

(1)  Many  L.As.  have  obtained  special  powers  in 

Local  Acts  to  carry  out  works  of  various 
descriptions,  and  usually  the  loans  for  these 
works  are  excluded  from  the  ordinary 
statutory  limits,  although  .they  may  be 
works  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as  are, 
in  other  places,  subject  to  the  ordinary 
limits ; 

(2)  A number  of  L.As.  have  combined  to  form 

Joint  Boards  for  certain  purposes  (for 
example,  sewerage  works),  and  the  share 
of  the  debt  of  the  constituent  Authorities 
on  the  joint  venture  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
in  fixing  the  limit  for  any  of  those  Authori- 
ties so  far  as  its  own  loans  are  concerned. 

Owing,  therefore,  to  the  numerous  exceptions,  the 
ordinary  limit  of  two  years’  assessable  value  for 
Sanitary  Authorities  prescribed  by  the  P.H.  Act, 
1875,  has  lost  much  of  its  significance.  Indeed  the 
position  occasionally  may  be  ludicrous.  Thus,  a 
parish  in  a rural  area  may  be  a special  expenses  dis- 
trict for  some  purposes  with  a limit  of  two  years’ 
assessable  value  for  these  purposes;  it  has  a similar 
limit  as  part  of  the  R.D.  for  such  loans  as  are 
charged  on  the  common  fund  of  the  district;  and, 
if  it  happens  to  form  part  of  the  district  of  a Joint 
Board,  it  may  have  a still  further  limit  of  two  years’ 
assessable  value  for  this  purpose;  theoretically,  there- 
fore, the  total  limit  of  the  parish  for  all  purposes 
in  such  a case  is  six  years’  assessable  value.  In 
practice,  this  unintended  generosity  of  expanded 
credit  is  not  of  much  moment,  because  any  loans  are 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  M.  of  H.,  who  con- 
siders the  general  financial  position  of  the  Parish 
or  District  before  sanctioning  any  fresh  loans. 
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Appendix  XV. 


EXPENDITURE  OP  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 

Table  A. — Gross  Expenditure  in  the  Year  1919-20. 

Statement  sliowiug,  as  regards  the  principal  services  administered  by  different  classes  of  Local  Authorities  outside  London, 
the  gross  expenditure  in  the  year  1919-20,  including  loan  and  capital  expenditure,  and  expenditure  met  out  of  receipts 
from  other  Local  Authorities  and  transfers  from  one  fund  of  a Local  Authority  to  another  for  services. 

(Note. — The  followmcj  Local  AuthorUies  are  excluded London  County  Council,  MetropolilaH  Boroiiqh  Councils,  Metropolitan 
Water  Board,  I%rt  of  London  Authority,  the  London  portion  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  and  Poor  Law  Authorities. 
The  figures  include  the  expenditure  of  Joint  Boards  and  Joint  Committees  which  are  composed  of  representatives  of  Local 
Authorities.') 


Service. 


County 
Councils 
(other  than 
London 
County 
Council). 


County 

Borough 

Councils. 


Elementary  education 

Higher  education 

E’ublio  libraries  and  museums 

Total  for  education  

Highways  and  bridges  : — 

Maintenance,  repairs  and  improvements 
Scavengingandw'atering 
Private  street  and  other  works 
Public  lighting  

Public  health  : — 

Sewers  and  serfage  disposal 
Collection,  &c.,  of  house  and  trade  refuse 
Hospitals,  sanatoria,  dispensaries,  &c. ... 
Parks,  pleasure  grounds  and  open  spaces 
Baths,  washhouses.  &c.  ... 

Maternity  and  child  welfare 
Registr.ition  of  midwives 
Prevention  of  disease 
Port  sanitary  service 
Rivers  pollution  prevention 
Prevention  of  adulteration  of  foods,  &c. 
Public  slaughter  houses  ... 

Public  conveniences 

Salaries  of  M.O.H.  and  S.I.  (where 
separately  stated) . 

Miscellaneous  health  services  ... 

Total  of  public  health  services  ... 

Police  and  police  pensions 

Administration  of  justice  ... 

Weights  and  measures  ; inspection  of 
Reformatory  schools 
Care  of  inebriates  ... 

Inspection  of  shops ... 

Explosives,  &c.,  regulations  

Lunacy  and  lunatic  asylums 

Mental  deficiency  

Agriculture  and  fisheries  (small  holdings&c.) 
Land  drainage 

Housing  of  the  working  classes  ... 

Town  planning  

Registration  of  electors  

Local  elections 

National  registration  

Fire  brigade 

Sea  defence  works  ... 

Distress  Committees 

Miscellaneous  services  ; not  grant- aided  ... 
Miscellaneous  grant-aided  services 
Agents  of  Government  Departments 
Administrative  expenses  (not  allocated)  ... 
Legal  and  parliamentary  expenses  (not 
allocated). 

Unallocated  sinking  funds 

Reserve  and  other  special  funds 

Total,  other  than  trading  services 


20,427,220 


7,070,716 


£ 

15,914,676 

4,512,544a 


1,067,410 

8,293 

251,952 

11,596 

3,952 

17,119 

33,676 


64,931 


£ 

15,923,448 

3,858,273 

638,424 


1,458,958 


20,420,145 


■ 7,605,656 

366,002 

1,018,460 


3,182,262 

3,121,561 

2,200,296 

1,403,868 

776,195 

588,871 

2,670 

321,603 

44,862 

40,766 

31,437 

50,930 

185,713 


305,546 


12,256,580 


7,285,7985 

5,345,3935 

443,563 

346,706 

103,961 

88,863 

32,389 

57,703 

2,759 

6,145 

5,129 

10,644 

1,122 

1,575 

4,636,690c 

2,876,39,5c 

169,305 

105,030 

5,257,912 

224,631 

2,967,772 



13,090 

609,661 

404,553 

31,001 

57,307 



9,137 



583,444 

13,629 

74,766 



961 

192,969 

1,.383,.504 



1,55, .398 

270,877 

271,713 

727,076 

2,820,455 

26,6.30 

101,057 

43,311 

650,598 

58,546 

2,667,201 

49,469,222 

62,890,890 

Other 

Town 

Councils. 

Urban 

District 

Councils. 

Rural 

District 

Councils. 

All  other 
Authori- 
ties. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

3,629,476 

3,396,692 

— 

51,818 

38,916,110 

9,082,097 

357,922 

200,993 

— 

152,365 

106,812 

92,567 

— 

6,195 

843,998 

4,094,210 

3,690,252 

— 

210,378 

48,842,205 

(1,913,678 

3,025,043 

4,395,966 

1 22,184 

2.5,.30.3,954 

1 271,690 

392,318 

0,713 

72,309 

142,269 

14,673 

— 

59.5,253 

321,562 

525,348 

24,959 

62,629 

1,952,964 

1,095,478 

1,862,065 

668,472 

.59.3,619 

7,401,896 

758,117 

1,267,884 

370,746 

— 

5,5 1 8, .308 

290,098 

508,005 

325,316 

809,198 

5,200,35.3 

410,880 

437,696 

2,313 

12,1.50 

2,275,200 

226,121 

140,338 

.343 

1,142,997 

94,023 

150,305 

13,772 

276 

1,099,199 



— 

— 

14,266 





22,585 

— 

348,140 

5,626 

5,289 

— 

27,363 

8.3,1.39 



— 

— 

57,885 

3,124 

241 

— 

— 

68,477 



— 

— 

50,9.30 

45,800 

59,872 

2,774 

— 

294,159 

114,956 

194,011 

199,676 

— 

508,643 

11,955 

13,429 

9,191 

— 

405,052 

3,0.56,177 

4,639,135 

1,614,845 

1,442,949 

24,468,641 

778,222 



13,409,41.3 

56,883 



— 

17,241 

864,39.3 

7J61 



— 

— 

200,585 

1,623 



— 

— 

91,715 





30,996 

.39,900 



— 

15,773 



— 

2,697 

15,468 



— 

7,528, .5.53 



10,875 

285,210 

45,937 

100,399 

8,997 

1.34,839 

5,772,715 



753,710 

7.5.3,710 

686,7.34 

1,2.33,408 

521,442 

— 

5,409,356 

1,379 

2,477 

2,748 

— 

19,694 

57,505 

39,175 

— 

— 

1,1 10,894 

2lj070 

51,310 

29,780 

— 

191,068 

3,696 

11,215 

13,350 

— 

37,398 

135,649 

194,962 

7,570 

17,834 

9.39,459 





— 

— 

88,39;) 

298 



14, .530 

1 5,789 

652,853 

861,148 

151,600 

. 1,006,470 

4,248,511 

123,376 

186,033 

234,480 

1 

699,287 

2i;711 

51,708 

1.37,846, 

j 106,964 

860,819 

983,225 

1,.372,215 

3.30,991 

6,260,428 

18,640 

43,558 

22,580 

1 

212,465 

693,909 

94,397 

16,566 

— 

- 

2,8.36,710 

13,436,355 

10,578,837 

7,518,530 

, .3,858,065 

153,751,899 

[s]  Sets  e™  SRecm°^^^^^  Metropolitan  Police  in  respect  of  areas  outside  the  County  of  London,  apportioned 

m basics  Visiting  Committees  of  County  and  Borough  Asylums,  Lancashire  Asylums  Board  and  West 

Eliding  of  Yorks  Asylums  Board,  apportioned  on  basis  of  population. 

° r u 
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Service. 

County 
Councils 
(other  than 
London 
County 
Councii). 

County 

Borough 

Councils. 

Other 

Town 

Councils. 

Urban 

District 

Councils. 

Rural 

District 

Councils. 

All  other 
Authori- 
ties. 

Total. 

Trading  Services : — 

Gas  supply 

Tramways  and  omnibuses  

Light  railways 

Harbours,  docks,  piers,  and  canals  ... 

Electricity  supply  

Water  supply  ... 

Burial  grounds  and  cemeteries  ... 

Markets... 

Ferries  ... 

Miscellaneous  trading  services 
Corporate  estates 

Total,  Trading  Services  ... 

Grand  Total  

£ 

111,021 

£ 

13,661,945 

15,538,466 

253,662 

1,771,010 

13,488,733 

6,940,219 

528,836 

750,009 

408,011 

203,741 

317,493 

£ 

2,575,003 

1 690,014 

159,834 

2,047,695 

1,455,539 

154,459 

158,393 

12,587 

132,429 

£ 

2,157,169 

708,980 

42,378 

1,690,403 

1,408,683 

221,324 

84,998 

8,793 

£ 

5,212 

3,215 

20,724 

603,880 

8,282 

558 

£ 

288,450 

206,597 

7,026,609 

1,208,893 

218,107 

1,928 

726 

£ 

18,687,779 

17,508,955 

8,999,831 

17,247,555 

11,617,214 

1,131,008 

995,886 

429,391 

203,741 

449,922 

111,021 

63,862,125 

7,385,953 

6,322,728 

641,871 

8,947,584 

77,271,282 

49,580,243 

116,753,015 

20,822,308 

22,901,565 

8,160,401 

12,805,649 

231,023,18W 

ssrvices  rendered),  and  about  £4  000  000  mvmP7its  f m one  fund  o£  a Local  Authority  to 

preceding  columns.  000,000  payments  from  one  Local  Authority  to  another,  which  are  included 

Table  B.  Poiulaiion,  Rateable  Value,  Rates  and  Grants,  and  Debt,  1875-1920. 


another  (for 
twicg  in  the 


Year 

Population. 

Rateable 

Value. 

Rates. 

1. 

9 

3. 

4. 

1875 

6 

7 

8 
9 

1880 

J 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

1890 


Exchequer 

Grants. 

5. 


Rates  and 
Grants. 

6. 


Total  Expendi- 
ture other  than 
out  of  Loan. 

7. 


Outstanding 

Debt. 

8. 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

1900 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

1910 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
G 

7 

8 
9 

1920 


24-0 

24-4 

24- 7 

25- 0 
25-4 

25- 7 

26- 0 

26- 3 
26-6 

27- 0 
27-2 
27-5 

27- 8 

28- 1 
28-4 


28-8 

29-1 

29-4 

29- 8 

30- 1 
30-4 
30-8 
31 
31 

31 

32 
32 

32 

33 
33 
34-0 
34-3 

34- 7 
35’  1 

35- 4 
35-8 
36 
36 

36  ■ 6 
37-0 
37-3 
37-5 

37  ■ 6 
37 ’5 
37-5 
37 


•2 

•4 


£ 

119-1 . 

124-6 

127-9 

131-0 

133-7 

135-6 

139-6 

141-4 

143-2 

145-5 

147- 4 

148- 9 

149- 3 

149- 7 

150- 5 

152-1 

155-9 

157-7 

159-5 

161-1 

162-8 

166-0 

168-7 

172-1 

175-6 

180-4 

186-6 

191-1 

194-7 

199-4 

202-9 

207-1 

209-9 

212-8 

215-3 

217- 2 

218- 6 
221-0 
223-6 
226-3 

228- 4 

229- 2 

230- 7 

231- 8 

232- 9 
236-0 


£ 

19-4 

19- 8 

20- 5 

21- 5 

22- 4 

22- 5 

23- 4 

24- 3 

24- 9 

25- 7 

26- 3 
26-8 
26-6 

27- 
27- 


£ 

1- 7 

2- 1 
2-3 
2-4 
2-7 
2-7 
2-8 

2- 9 

3- 3 


-2 

-4 

27-7 

27- 8 

28- 5 

30-2 

32- 2 

33- 9 
35-9 
37-6 

37- 6 

38- 6 
40-7 
43-0 
46-4 

60- 3 
52-9 
56-0 

58- 3 
59  - 6 

59- 6 

61- 3 
63-3 

65- 1 

66- 3 
68-2 

71- 3 
73-7 
75-9 

72- 9 
75-4 
84-7 

105 


3 
3 

3 

4 
4 
4-8 

6- 5 

7- 1 

8- 0 

8- 9 

8-8 

9- 0 
9-2 
9-6 

11-0 

11-8 

12-3 

12-7 

12-5 

12-8 

15-6 

19-6 

19- 9 
21-0 

20- 6 

21- 3 

20- 9 

21- 2 

22- 3 

21- 9 

22- 6 

23- 2 
23-3 
22-9 
26-3 
28-9 
48-0 


21 

21 

22 

23 

25 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 

29- 9 

30- 6 

30- 6 

31- 5 

32- 2 


34-2 

34-9 

36-5 

39-1 


£ 

28-8 

33-2 

36- 3 

35- 0 

37- 6 

36- 3 
39-2 
39-4 
43-5 

43- 4 

44- 1 

44- 5 

45- 1 
45-8 

47- 1 

48- 2 
50-7 
53-1 


56-2 

59-0 
59- 
62- 
64- 
67- 
71- 
76-0 
82-4 
87-4 
92-9 
98-5 
107-7 
111-3 
114-1 
118-7 
121-9 
125- 
129- 
134-1 
140-3 
148-3 

153- 3 

154- 0 
156-1 
170-0 
193- 
265- 


-7 

-2 

-7 

-8 

-2 


-8 

-4 


£ 

(92-8) 
(99-4) 
(106-0) 
(114-4) 
(128-2) 
(136-9) 
(144-2) 
(161-7) 
(159-3) 
(164-8) 
(173-2) 
(181-5) 
(186-8) 
(192-2) 
(195-4) 
((198-1) 

I 194-7 
f (201-2) 

1 197-0* 

5 (207-5) 

1 202-7 
j (215-3) 

I 210-1 
219-5 
229-2 
236-2 
244-1 
252-9 
265-8 
282-1 
304-5 
330-4 
356-3 
379-1 
447-8 
465-1 
472-6 
479-5 
486-8 
515-5 
518-6 

521- 9 

522- 6 
526-9 
533-2 
525-2 
513-4 
500-8 
488-5 
495- 
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AVERAGE  RATES  IN  THE  £ RAISED  FOR  THE  PURPOSES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 

LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 


1890-91. 

1895-96. 

1899-1900. 

1904-05. 

1909-10. 

1913-14. 

1919-20. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

London  County  Council  : — 
Elementary  Education  ... 

(9-9) 

(10-3) 

(1  0-9) 

1 2-6 

1 4-6 

1 7-4 

1 9-0 

These  rates  are  those  or  the 

London  School  Board. 

1 6-2 
2jl2 

1 7*3 
9-9 

Other  general  County  purposes... 

11-1 

1 0-5 

11-5 

2-0 

2 1-6 

1 3-2 

1 5-3 

9 • ^ 

Special  County  purposes 
CoTporation  of  London  and  Coni- 

2*1 
2 1-5 

2*4  . 
1 10-7 

0 ^ 
1 9-7 

1 9-5 

1 7-3 

2 10-6 

missioners  of  Sewers. 

Rtceiver  for  Metropolitan  Police  ... 

5-4 

5-0 

5-0 

5-0 

5-5 

G-8 

11-6 

Metropolitan  Vestries  and  District 

1 3-6 

1 5'9 

1 8'4 

Boards. 

Metropolitan  Borough  Councils 

— 

— ■ 

— 

2 3-1 

1 9'3 

1 10-3 

2 5-3 

County  Councils  (other  than  Lon- 

don)  : — 

Elementary  Education  ... 

2-4 

4-5 

7-9 

6'1 

10-9 

7*6 

1 1-0 
10-8 

1 8-4 

1 5-8 

General  County  purposes 

2-1 

2-5 

3*2 

5'7 

Special  County  purposes  other 

2-0 

than  education. 

County  Borough  Councils  : — , 

1 1-2 
4 4-4 

1 3-0 
4 5-9 

1 4-6 

2 1-9 

Elementary  Education  ... 

Other  purposes  ..._  

3 1-5 

3 8-9 

3 11-7 

4 8-4 

7 4-1 

Non-County  Borough  Councils  : — 

9*0 

11-9 

1 1-5 

1 G-9 

Elementary  Education 

Other  purposes 

2 10-5 

3 3-5 

3 7-0 

3 10-0 

3 9-0 

3 10-4 

5 2-0 

Urban  Sanitary  Authorities  and 

U.D.Cs.  of  Districts  other  than 
Boroughs  : — 

1 1-7 
3 3-3 

1 5-1 

1 7-4 

2 2-8 

Elementary  Education 

Other  purposes 

2 4-1 

2 9-0 

3 1-0 

3 2-8 

3 4-1 

4 1-4 

Rural  Sanitary  Ailthorities  and 

R.D.Cs.  .— 

Special  expenses 

Not 

ascertained 

3-0 

(estimated) 

6-3 

8-2 

8-6 

9-2 

11-8 

General  expenses 

0-7 

1-3 

1 10-4 

1 1-0 

1 0-8 

1 2-8 

1 G-7 

Highway  Authorities  in  Rural 

6-0 

7'1 

1 

Districts. 

Parish  Councils  and  Parish  Meet- 

— 

0-7 

0-7 

0-7 

0-7 

0'9 

1-2 

ings  {excluding  Burial  Acts). 

1 

Authorities  administering  Burial 

Not  asc( 

rtained 

0-2 

0-2 

0-2 

0-1 

Acts. 

Poor  Law  Authorities ; — 

1 7-1 

1 8-3 

1 10-8 

1 7-8 

1 7-8 

2 5-4 

London  (including  overseers  and 

1 3-3 

churchwardens ). 

Outside  London 

10-9 

1 0-3 

1 0-7 

1 2-3 

1 2-4 

1 1-9 

1 7-2 

School  Boards : — 

For  London  

„ Rest  of  England  

,,  Wales  

9-9 

7-8 

7-5 

10-3 

9-1 

9-4 

1 0-9 

10- 9 

11- 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Average 

Rates  in  £ 

of  all  Rales  raised. 

In  Metropolis  

5 0-2 
3 3-G 
3 7-9 

5 8-0 
4 0-9 

5 ll'G 
4 8'2 

7 0-8 
5 8-0 

G 10-3 
G 0-4 

7 3-2 
1 6 7-1 

9 G-8 
9 G-G 

Outside  Metropolis 

4 11-8 

5 11-8 

G 2-G 

1 6 8-9 

9 G-7 

In  England  and  Wales 

4 4 9 

! 

rS  to“rs.‘‘S  ScrpS.. ..'.b. m -b,.b 

any  special  expenses  rate  was  levi^ed  for  the  Council.  -Roards  durine  the  first  three  years  in  the  table, 

and  by  the  R.D.C-s.  in  the  other  years. 
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Appendix  XVII. 


EXCHEQUER  GRANTS  PAID  TO  ALL  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  DURING  OR  IN  RESPECT  OP 

THE  YEAR  1919-20. 


A. 

1 . Grants  for  specific  services  

2.  Grants  not  allocated  to  specific  services — 

PaiT  of  the  Grant  under  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896 
(0)  Free  Balances  of  Exchequer  Contribution  Accounts  (net) 

Total  ...  . ; 

The  total  sum  received  in  rates  during  the  year  was 


£45,584,196 

£1,202,391 

£1,182,117  £2,384,508 

£47,968,704 


...  £105,633,359 


B. 


' w™-  (I’oi  purpoM!  ot  oompmim,  lire 


Column  1. 


1.  Education. 

Elementary  education  (including  industrial  schools) 

Higher  education 

Public  Libraries  and  Museums  

2.  Police  a.nd  Police  Stations 

3.  JPighways.  Bridges  and  Ferries  (excluding  lighting  but  in- 

cluding scavenging)  ...  ..; 

4.  PiMic  Health. 

Maternity  and  child  welfare 

Hospitals,  sanatoria,  dispensaries,  etc.  : — 

Tuberculosis  

Venereal  diseases  ... 

Other  diseases  (fever,  diphtheria,  smallpox,  etc.) 
Vaccination 

Salaries  of  M.O.H.  and  S.  Is 

5.  Luna'ics  and  Lunatic  Asylums  ... 

6.  Mental  Deficiency  ... 

7.  Relief  of  the  Poor  (excluding  maintenance  of  lunatics  in 

County  and  Borough  Asylums)  

8.  Land  Drainage^  and  Enibanlcinent  and  River  Gonservancy 

9.  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments 

10.  .Harbours,  Docks,  Piers,  Canals  and  Quays 

Electric  Light  Supply  Undertaldngs  

12.  Eire  Brigades  (Engines,  etc.) " 

13.  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 

14.  Other  specific  services — 

Grant-aided 

Not  grant-aided  

15.  Expenditure  belonging  to,  but  not  allocated  in  the  Returns 

to,  specific  services 

Grand  Totals  ...  ... 


25,679,807 

3,624,715 

1,294 


424,819 

606,650 

206,374 

750 

9,247 

259,997 


29,305,816 

8,417,392 

3,166,304 


Column  2. 


1,507,837 

1,066,406 

125,244 

1,070,762 

61,233 

51,497 

30,263 

25,988 

10,000 

2,732 

742,722  I 


45,584,196 


20,112,853 

4,504,476 

846,897 


469,632 

858,672 

87,749 

2,981,463 

124,018 

,(«) 


25,464,226 

8,066,330 

21,188,713 


4,521,534 

4,464,869 

145,715 

17,125,385 

449,274 

230,043 

853,212 

397,254 

1,292,636 

560,506 

33,096,987 

7,862,330 

123,218,082 


(a)  The  receipts  from  rates,  etc.,  to  meet  this  item  are  included  in  the  total  of  £7,862,330,  in  item  15, 
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Appendix  XVIII. 

POWERS  OF  CONTROL  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BY  COUNTY  COUNCILS 

(OUTSIDE  LONDON). 

A. — Action  by  County  Council  or  their  Consent  required. 


Subject. 


Power. 


Statutory  Enactment. 


Areas  and  Boundaries 
Alteration  of 

Commons 


Constitution,  &c.,  of 
P.Cs. 

Disqualification  of 
Councillors. 
Elections 


Expenses  of  J oint 
Committees. 

Laud... 

Loans  of  P.C. 

Locomotives  on  High- 
ways. 


Name  of  D.C. 

Number  and  Retire- 
ment of  Guardians 
and  District  Coun- 
cillors. 

Powers  of  P.M. 


Formation  and  alteration  of  U.Ds.  (other  than  Boroughs), 
R.Ds.  and  Parishes  ; division  of  U.Ds.  into  wards,  &c. 

Altering,  on  application  of.P.C.,  boundaries  of  areas  for  which 
Adoptive  Acts  are  in  force. 

Authorishig  D.C.  to  aid  persons  in  maintaining  rights  of  common 
and  to  exercise  powers  of  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  under 
s.  8 of  Commons  Act,  1876. 

Establishment  and  dissolution  of  P.Cs.  in  certain  circumstances. 

Removal  of  disqualification  of  District  and  Parish  Councillors 
and  Guardians  in  certain  cases. 

Various  matters  relating  to  elections  of  D.Cs.,  Guardians,  and 
P.Cs.  e.g.  fixing  day  (within  certain  limits)  and  hours  of  poll, 
ordering  new  elections,  fixing  scales  of  expenses,  division  of 
Parish  into  wards  and  grouping  Parishes  for  election  of 
Parish  Councillors. 

Determination  in  case  of  difference  of  proportions  in  which 
expenses  of  Joint  Committees  of  D.Cs.  and  P.Cs.  under  the 
Burial  Acts  are  to  be  borne. 

Empowering  P.C.  to  acquire  land  compulsorily  ... 

Raising  of  loan  

Approval  of  byelaws  made  by  Quarter  Sessions  Borough  (not 
being  a C.B.,  and  having  a population  in  1881  of  10,000  or 
over)  under  Highways  and  Locomotives  (Amendment)  Act, 
1878,  respecting  use  of  locomotives  on  roads,  where  such 
byelaws  differentiate  between  roads  maintained  by  C.C.  and 
other  roads. 

Change  of  name  of  D.C.  and  District  ...  ^ ... 

Fixing  and  altering  number,  and  regulating  retirement,  of  Guar- 
dians and  Rural  District  Councillors,  and,  on  request  of  D.G., 
directing  that  members  of  U.D.Cs.  shall  retire  together  every 
third  year. 

Conferring  on  P.M.  powers  of  P.C... . 


L.G.  Act,  1888,  s.  57  ; see 
also  L.G.  Act,  1894, 
s.  36. 

L.G.  Act,  1894,  s.  53  (4). 
L.G.  Act,  1894,  s.  26  (2). 


L.G.  Act,  1894,  ss.  1 (1) 
(a)  and  39. 

L.G.  Act,  1894,  ss.  46  (2) 
(c),  (3). 

L.G.  Act,  1894,  ss.  1 (1) 
(5),  18,  .38,  47  (5),  48 
(2)  (iv),  (7),  and  59  (5). 


L.G.  Act,  1894,  s.  57  (4)  ; 
and  L.G.  (Joint  Com- 
mittees) Act,  1897,  s.  1. 
L.G.  Act,  1894,  s.  9. 

L.G.  Act.  1894,  s.  11  (2), 

■ 12(1). 

L.G.  Act,  1888,  s.  .35  (4) 
(a). 


L.G.  Act,  1894,  s.  55. 

L.G.  Act,  1894,  s.  20  (C), 
23  (6),  24  (4),  and  00  ; 
and  District  Couneillors 
and  Guardians  (Term  of 
Office)  Act,  1900. 

L.G.  Act,  1894,  s.  19  (10). 


—Power  of  County  Council  to  act  on  Default  of  Local  Autiioiuty  or  to  sufer.sedb  Local  Autiloiuty. 


Allotments  (including 
Allotment  Gardens) . 


Highways,  Repair  of 


Housing 


Libraries 


C.Cs.  have  power  to  supersede  B.Cs.,  U.D.Cs.  and  P.Cs.  in 
relation  to  the  provision  of  allotments. 

On  complaint  that  Highway  Authority  have  made  default  in 
maintaining  or  repairing  highways,  C.C.  may  make  an  Older 
limiting  a time  for  the  performance  by  the  Highway  Authority 
of  its  duty  in  the  matter,  and  may,  if  order  not  complied  with, 
appoint  a person  to  perform  the  duiy. 

Where  C.C.  are  of  opinion,  as  respects  R.Ds.,  that  prooeed- 
incrs  for  a closing  order  should  be  instituted,  or  a demolition 
order  made,  they  may,  on  failure  of  R.D.C.,  by  resolution 
take  over  the  powers  of  that  Authority  as  regards  the 
particular  house  or  building.  ^ r>  i 

M of  H.  can,  with  their  consent,  direct  C.O.  to  carry  out  Fart 
II  or  Part  III  of  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890, 
instead  of  enforcing  Order  against  a defaulting  L.A. 

Where  a P.C.  or  P.M.  or  four  inhabitant  householders  of  a 
R.D.  complain,  C.C.  can  hold  an  inquiry  and  take  over  the 
powers  of  the  D.C.  under  kart  III  of  Act  of  1890. 

Where  M.  of  H.  is  satisfied  th  it  L.A.  (other  than  a C.B.C.) 
have  failed  to  fulfil  their  obligation  to  carry  out  scheme  under 
Part  III  of  Act  of  1890, he  may  by  Order  transfer  the  obligation 
to  the  C.C.,  who  are  to  act  at  the  expense  of  the  L.A. 

On  failure  of  L.A.  to  comply  with  Order  of  M.  of  H.  to  carry 
out  a scheme  under  Part  I or  Part  II  of  Act  of  1890,  he  may 
empower  C.C.  to  carry  out  scheme.  . . 

On  representation  that  L.A.  have  failed  to  exercise  then 
powers  under  Part  I or  Part  II  of  Act  of  1890,  M.  of  H.  may 
direct  C.O.  to  instruct  County  M.O.H.  to  inspect  district  and 

report  to  him.  . 

Where  C.C.  adopt  Public  Libraries  Acts  for  any  areas  hi  their 
County,  the  power  of  any  other  Ii.  A.  to  adopt  the  Acts  for  any 
district  in  that  area,  being  a library  district  within  meaning  of 
Public  Libraries  Acts,  ceases. 


Small  Holdings  and  Allot- 
ments Act,  1908,  s.  24, 
and  Allotments  Act, 
1922,  s.  10. 

Highways  and  Loco- 
motives (Amendment) 

Act,  1878,  s.  10. 


Housing  of  Working 
Classes  Act,  1890,  s.  45 
(2). 


Housing,  Town  Planning, 
etc..  Act,  1 909,  H.  10. 

Housing,  Town  Planning, 
etc.,  .\ct,  1909,  H.  12. 

Housing,  Town  Planning, 
etc..  Act,  1919,  H.  .3. 


Housing,  Town  Planning, 


Housing,  Town  Planning, 
etc.,  Act,  1919,  s.  6. 


Public  Liljrarie.s  Act,  1 919, 
s.  1 (2). 
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Main  Roads 

Milk  and  Dairies  ... 


Rights  of  Way,  Road- 
side Wastes,  etc. 


Sewerage,  Water  Sup- 
ply and  Highways. 


Town  Planning 


On  failure  of  D.C.  who  undertake  maintenance  and  repair  of 
main  road  to  put  road  in  proper  repair  and  condition  after  notice 
to  do  so,  0.0.  may  do  necessary  work  at  expense  of  D.C. 

If  a C.C.  resolve  that  a D.C.  have  failed  to  exercise  their  powers 
and  duties  and  make  complaint  to  M.  of  H.,  Minister  may 
transfer  their  powers  and  duties  to  0.0.  either  for  a definite 
period  or  until  he  shall  otherwise  direct. 

If  R.D.C.  refuse  or  fail  to  take  proceedings  on  representation 
of  P.O.  that  a public  right  of  way  has  been  unlawfully  stopped 
or  obstructed,  or  that  an  unlawful  encroachment  has  taken 
place  on  any  roadside  waste,  P.O.  may  petition  0.0.,  who  may 
transfer  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  D.O.  to  themselves. 

On  complaint  by  P.O.  that  R.D.C.  have  failed  (a)  to  provide 
the  parish  with  sufficient  sewers  or  to  have  maintained  existing 
sewers,  or  (b)  to  provide  a proper  supply  of  water,  or  (c)  to 
have  enforced  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  P.H.  Act,  1875, 
which  it  is  their  duty  to  enforce,  or  (d ) to  maintain  and  repair 
any  highway  in  a good  and  substantial  manner,  0.0.  may  trans- 
fer to  themselves  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  R.D.C.  in  the 
matter  ; or  they  may,  instead,  make  an  Order  limiting  a time 
for  the  performance  by_  the  R.D.C.  of  their  duty,  and,  if 
Council  do  not  comply  with  the  Order,  may  appoint  a person 
to  perform  the  duty. 

On  failure  of  L.A._  to  comply  with  Order  of  M.  of  H.  to  carry 
out  a town  planning  scheme.  Minister  may,  in  case  of  Borough 
or  other  U.D.  with  population  of  less  than  20,000,  or  of  a 
R.D.,  empower  0.0.  to  act  in  place  and  at  expense  of  L.A. 


L.G.  Act,  1888,  s.  11  (8). 


Milk  and  Dairies  (Amend, 
ment)  Act,  1922,  s.  1- 
(2). 

L.G.  Act,  1894,  s.  26  (4). 


L.G.  Act,  1894,  s.  16  (1), 
(2)  ; and  63. 


Housing,  Town  Planning 
etc..  Act,  1919,  s.  47. 


In  the  following  cases  supersession  can  take  place,  only  by  agreement  with  the  L.A.  : 


lior.as  [Subject. 

Power. 

Statutory  Enactment. 

Education  ... 

Council  of  non-Gounty  Borough  (with  population  over  10,000 
according  to  the  Census  of  1901)  or  of  U.D.  (with  population 
over  20,000  at  same  Census)  may  by  agreement  with  C.C.  and 
approval  of  B.  of  E.  relinquish  in  favour  of  C.C.  any  of  their 
powers  and  duties  under  the  Act. 

Education  Act,  1921,  s.  5. 
(This  is  a re-enactment  of 
s.  20  (6)  of  Education 
Act,  1902). 

Entertainments 

By  agreement  with  Council  of  Non-County  Borough  or  U.D. 
with  population  over  10,000,  Borough  or  District  may  be 
included  in  County  for  exercise  of  powers  of  Commissioners 
of  Customs  and  Excise  with  respect  to  entertainments  and 
entertainments  duty. 

Finance  (New  Duties) 
Act,  1916,  s.  2. 

Gas  ... 

C.C.  may  with  consent  of  L.A.  appoint  gas  examiner,  who  will 

Gas  Regulation  Act,  1920, 

Libraries  

have  same  powers  as  if  appointed  by  L.A. 

s.  4 (3)  (6). 

Any  existing  Library  Authority  (not  being  a G.B.C.)  may  by 

Public  Libraries  Act,  1919, 

agreement,  and  with  approval  of  B.  of  E.,  relinquish  its  powers 
and  duties  to  the  C.C. 

s.  2. 

provides  that  a D.C.  may  act  in  place  of  the  C.O., 

e.£7.— 

(a)  For  the  administration  of  the  Small 
Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts,  1899  and  1919, 
subject  to  consent  of  C.C.,  when  U.D.  (not 
being  a C.B.)  or  R.D.  has  a population  of 
less  than  10,000,  with  appeal  to  M.  of  H. 
on  refusal  to  consent  (s.  9 of  Act  of  1899). 

(h)  Where  pmvers  are  by  agreement  delegated 
by  C.C.  under  s.  2 of  the  Rats  and  Mice 
(Destruction)  Act,  1919,  to  B.C.,  U.D.C., 
or  R.D.C. 

(c)  S.  3 of  the  Milk  and  Dairies  (Consolidation) 
Act,  1915,  enables  the  Minister  by  Order 
to  constitute  the  Council  of  a Non-County 
Borough  the  L.A.  in  place  of  the  C.C.  in 
respect  of  powers  to  stop  supply  of  milk 
likely  to  cause  tuberculosis,  and  of  obliga- 
tion to  inspect  dairies  in  certain  cases. 


but  the  operation  of  this  Act  has  been 
postponed  until  1st  September,  1926. 

(d)  C.Cs.  were  superseded  by  U.D.Cs,  and 

R.D.Cs.  as  L.As.  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Notification  of  Births  Acts,  1907  and  1915 
(see  s.  1 of  Act  of  1916). 

(e)  A C.C.  may,  under  s.  5 of  the  Public 

Libraries  Act,  1919,  with  the  approval  of 
B.  of  E.,  rescind  their  resolution  adopting 
the  Public  Libraries  Acts  as  regards  any 
district  in  the  area  covered  by  the  adop- 
tion so  as  to  enable  the  Library  Authority 
of  that  district  to  carry  the  Acts  into 
effect. 

(/)  C.C.  may  require  a D.C.  to  undertake  main- 
tenance and  repair,  improvement,  and  en- 
largement, etc.,  of  main  roads  (annual 
payment  to  be  made  by  C.C.  for  cost  of 
work),  (s.  11  (4)  of  L.G.  Act,  1888). 


C.— Concurrent  Powers  with  other  Local  Authorities. 

Subject. 

Power. 

Statutory  Enactment. 

Aerodromes... 

Allotments  (including 
Allotment  Gardens) 

Ancient  Monuments 

Concurrent  power  vith  B.Cs.  and  U.D.Cs.  to  establish  and  main- 
tain aerodromes  and  to  carry  on  business  ancillary  thereto. 
C.Cs.  have  to  a limited  extent  concurrent  powers  with  B.Cs., 
U.D.Cs.  and  P.Cs.,  e.y.,  promoting  and  assisting  co-operative 
societies  to  provide  allotments,  satisfying  demands,  letting  and 
entry  upon  and  adaptation  of  unoccupied  land  for  providing 
allotment  gardens.  ° 

Preservation,  &c.,  of,  concurrently  with  B.Cs.  ...  .„ 

Air  Navigation  Act,  1920, 

s.  8. 

Small  Holdings  and  Allot- 
ments Act,  1908  ; Land 
Settlement  (Facilities) 
Act,  1919  ; and  Allot- 
ments Act,  1922. 
Ancient  Monuments  Con- 
solidation and  Amend- 
ment Act,  1913. 
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Subject. 

Power. 

Statutory  Enactment. 

Areas  and  Boundaries, 
Alteration  of. 

Bills  in  Parliament... 


Like  powers  with  B.Os.  to  make  representations  to  M.  of  H.  for 
alteration  of  Borough  boundaries,  constitution  of  O.Bs.,  &c., 
and  to  Secretary  of  State  for  alteration  of  the  boundaries  and 
number  of  electoral  divisious  of  a Borough  in  the  County. 

Power,  concurrently  with  T.Cs.  and  U.D.Os.,  to  promote  and 
oppose  Bills  in  Parliament. 


Ferries 


Power,  concurrently  with  B.O.,  U.D.C.,  and  E.D.C.,  to  acquire 
and  work,  and  charge  tolls. 


L.G.  Act,  1 888,  s.  5i  ; and 
Order  in  Council  of 
27th  May,  1921. 

L.G.  Act,  1888,  s.  15  ; and 
County  Councils  (Bills 
in  Parliament)  Act, 
1903,  s.  1. 

Ferries  (Acquisition  by 
Local  Authorities)  Act, 
1919,  s.  1. 


Inebriate  Retreats  ... 

Light  Railways 

Maternity  and  Child 
Welfare. 

Military  Lands 


Open  Spaces  and 
Burial  Grounds, 
and  Pleasure 
Grounds. 

Public  Health 


Public  Libraries 

Rivers  Pollution  Pre- 
vention Act,  1876. 
Railways  


Sea  Fisheries 


Tuberculosis 


Urban  Powers 


Power,  concurrently  with  B.O.,  to.  contribute  towards  establish- 
ment or  ma  ntenance  of  retreats. 

Power,  concurrently  witn  B.O.,  U.D.C.,  and  R.D.O.,  to  apply 
for  Order  authorising  a light  railway. 

Powers,  concurrently  with  B.C.,  U.D.O.,  and  R.D.C.,  to  make 
arrangements,  subject  to  sanction  of  M.  of  H.,  for  attending 
to  health  of  nursing  and  expectant  mothers  and  children  under 
five  years  of  age. 

Like  power  with  B.Os.  to  purchase  or  hire  land  on  behalf  of 
Volunteer  Corps  for  military  purposes,  and  to  contribute 
towards  expenses  of  other  Councils  in  purchasing  and  hiring 
land  for  such  purposes. 

Power  to  acquire,  maintain,  improve,  &c.  


Inebriates  Act,  1898, 
s.  14. 

Light  Railways  Act,  1896, 

s.  2. 

Maternity  and  Child  Wel- 
fare Act,  1918,  s.  1. 


Military  Lands  Acts,  1892 
and  1903. 


Open  Spaces  Act,  1906, 
ss.  9-14. 


M.  of  H.  may  declare  C.C.  to  be  one  of  the  Authorities  to 
execute  or  enforce  epidemic,  endemic  or  infectious  disease 
regulations  made  under  s.  130,  P.H.  Act,  1875. 

Power  to  adopt  Acts  ... 

Power,  concurrently  with  B.C.,  U.D.C.,  and  R.D.O.,  to  enforce 
provisions  of  Act. 

Power  to  make  or  oppose  applications  to  Railway  and  Canal 
Commission  and  Rates  Tribunal  with  respect  to  railway 
services,  exceptional  rates,  &o. 

Power,  concurrently  with  T.Cs.  of  Boroughs  with  population  of 
not  less  than  20,000,  according  to  Cenps  of  1881,  to  apply  to 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  for  an  Order  con- 
stituting Sea  Fisheries  District. 

O.Cs.  empowered  to  provide  sanatoria  and  other  institutions  for 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  This  power  was  already  avail- 
able to  Sanitary  Authorities  under  the  P.H.  Act,  1875. 

C.Cs.  and  Sanitary  Authorities  may  make  such  arrangements  as 
may  be  sanctioned  by  M.  of  H.  for  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

Like  power  as  is  possessed  by  R.D.Cs.  or  P.O.  of  applying  to  M. 
of  H.  for  an  Order  investing  R.D.C.  with  urban  powers  under 
P.H.  Act,  1875,  s.  276.  ' 


P.H.  (Prevention  and 
Treatment  of  Disease) 
Act,  1913,  s.  2. 

Public  Libraries  Act, 
101Q  a 1 

L.G.  Act,"  1888,  s.  14. 
Railway  Act,  1921. 


Sea  Fisheries  Regulation 
Act,  1888,  s.  1,  14. 


National  Insurance  Act, 
1911,  s.  64. 

P.H.  (Prevention  and 
Treatment  of  Disease) 
Act,  1913,  s.  3. 

L.G.  Act,  1894,  s.  25  (7). 


D. — General  Supervision  by  County  Council. 


Subject. 


Power. 


Statutory  Enactment. 


Allotments  ... 


Housing 


Parish  Documents 


Public  Health 


Treasurer  of  P.C. 


i Duty  of  C.C.  to  ascertain  demand  for  allotments  in  the  several 
! Boroughs,  U.Ds.  and  rural  Parishes  in  their  County.  On 
failure  of  L.A.  to  meet  demand,  C.C.  may  act  {see  under  B). 
i Where  M.O.H.  of  R.D.  makes  any  representation  or  complaini, 

I or  gives  information  in  respect  of  unhealthy  dwellings  or 
obstructive  buildings  to  his  Council,  the  R.D.C.  must  send  a 
copy  of  it  to  the  C.C.  and  report  from  time  to  time  particulars 
I required  by  them  as  to  proceedings.  On  failure  of  L.A.  to  take 
I proceedings  C.C.  may  take  over  their  powers  {see  under  B). 
i Empowered  to  determine  dispute  as  to  custody  of,  ,or  access  to 
parish  documents,  and  to  inquire  into  manner  in  which  they 
: are  kept  and  to  make  Orders  as  to  preservation. 

Every  Medical  Officer  of  a District  within  County  required  to 
' send  copy  of  his  periodical  reports  to  C.G.  who,  if  of  opinion 
from  such  report  that  P.H.  Act,  1875,  has  not  been  properly  put 
! in  force  or  that  any  other  matter  affecting  the  public  health 
of  the  District  requires  to  be  remedied,  may  make  representa- 
tion to  M.  of  H. 

C.C.  may  make  regulations  fixing  security  to  be  given  by 
Treasurer  of  P.C. 


Small  Holdings  and  Allot- 
ment Act,  1908,  s.  24 
(1)- 

Housing  of  Working 
Classes  Act,  1890,  s.  45. 


L.G.  Act,  1894,  s.  17  (8), 
(9). 

L.G.  Act,  1888,  B.  19. 


L.G.  Act,  1894,  s.  17  (6). 
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Appendix  XIX. 


PROPOSALS  TO  TRANSFER  FUNCTIONS  OF  CENTRAL  DEPARTMENTS  TO  COUNTY.  COUNCILS. 


Local  Government  Act,  1888. 

1.  Section  ].0  of  tlie  L.G.  Act,  1888,  empowers  the 
L.G.B.  (now  the  M.  of  H.)  to  make  from  time  to 
time  a Provisional  Order  for  transferring  to  O.Cs.  : — 

(a)  any  such  powers,  duties,  and  liabilities  of 

Her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council,  a Secretary 
of  State,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Local 
Government  Board,  or  the  Education 
Department,  or  any  other  Government 
Department,  as  are  conferred  by  or  in  pui'- 
suanoe  of  any  statute  and  appear  to  relate 
to  matters  arising  within  the  county,  and  to 
be  of  an  administrative  character ; also 

(b)  any  such  powers,  duties,  and  liabilities  aris- 

ing within  the  county,  of  any  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers,  Conservators,  or  other 
public  body,  corporate  or  unincorporate 
(not  being  the  Corporation  of  a Municipal 
Borough  or  an  Urban  or  Rural  Authority, 
or  a School  Board,  .and  not  being  a Board 
of  Guardians)  as  are  conferred  by  or  in  pur- 
suance of  any  statute.” 

2.  When  the  Bill  was  first  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment, it.  was  contemplated,  with  a view  to  de- 
centralisation, that  much  wider  powers  than  were 
eventually  conferred  upon  them  eliould  be  given 
to  O.Cs. 

3.  The  Bill  proposed  (by  clause  8,  which  afterwards, 
as  amended  in  Committee,  became  s.  10  of  the  Act), 
that  O.Cs.  should  take  over  at  once  various  functions 
of  certain^  Central  Departments  (Secretary  of  State, 
Board  of  Trade  and  L.G.B.)  which  were  specified  in 
a Schedule  to  the  Bill,  and  that  other  functions  of 
those  Departments  of  an  administrative  character 
(as  well  as  powers  of  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  Con- 
sm-vators  and  other  public  bodies)  might  from  time  to 
time  be  transferred  to  them  by  Order  in  Council. 

4.  These  proposals  were  modified  in  Committee, 
with  the  assent  of  Mr.  Ritchie,  the  Minister  respon- 
sible for  the  Bill;  and  power  was  given  to  the 
L.G.B.  to  transfer  such  powers  by  Provisional  Order, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  particular  Government 
Department  or  body  affected. 

Provisional  Order  transferring  Powers. 

5-  A Provisional  Order  was  accordingly  made  by 
the  L.G.B.  in  June,  1889,  which  proposed  to  transfer 
to  O.Cs.  in  England  and  Wales  certain  powers  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
L.G.B.  The  proposals  were  substantially  the  same 
as  those  set  out  in  the  Bill  of  1888.  Some  of  these 
powers  are  now  Obsolete  or  have  since  been  repealed. 

6.  The  Bill  for  the  confirmation  of  the  Provisional 
Order,  after  being  read  a second  time,  was  referred 
to  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Strong  opposition  was  offered  to  the  proposals  on 
behalf  of  the  Non-County  Boroughs,  who  were  stated 
to  be  practically  unanimous  in  their  opposition.  The 
Non-County  Boroughs  desired  either  to  be  excluded 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  altogether  or,  alterna- 
tively, to  be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  C.Bs. 
'They  preferred  to  remain  under  the  inrisdiotion  of 
the  L.G.B. 

7,  The  Committee  reported  (July,  1889)  that  the 
questions  raised  were  beyond  their  powers;  and  the 
Bill  for  confirming  the  Provisional  Order  was  there- 
upon dropped. 


K. C.B.,  Sir  Francis  Mowatt,  K.O.B.,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Resell,  M.P.  (Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the 

L. G.B.),  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Primrose,  O.B. 

9.  Evidence  was  given  by  Mr.  Hulton  (Clerk  of 
the  Lancashire  C.C.)  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Edwards  (Solici- 
tor to  the  West  Riding  C.C.)  on  behalf  of  the  O.Cs. ; 
by  Mr.  Burrough  Hopkins  (Town  Clerk  of  Morley) 
and  Mr.  O,  Costeker  (Town  Clerk  of  Darwen)  on 
behalf  of  the  Non-County  Boroughs;  hy  Mr.  C.  E. 
Baker  on  behalf  of  U.D.Cs.,  and  by  Sir  Hugh  Owen 
(the  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  L.G.B.). 

10.  The  County  Councils  Association  presented  a 
Report,  which  they  had  adopted,  of  a Committee 
appointed  on  November  24th,  1897,  to  consider  a 
scheme  drawn  up  by  the  West  Riding  C.C.  A copy 
of  that  Report  and  of  the  scheme  referred  to  which 
compares  the  powers  proposed  to  be  transferred  by  the 
Bill  of  1888,  the  Provisional  Order  of  1889,  and  by  the 
West  Biding  C.C.  is  given  at  the  close  of  this 
Appendix. 

11.  Most  of  the  powers  to  be  transferred  to  C.Cs. 
by  the  scheme  were  included  in  the  Bill  of  1888  or 
the  Provisional  Order  of  1889,  but  the  transfer  of 
many  other  powers,  some  of  considerable  importance, 
was  also  proposed,  e.g.,  the  power  to  sanction  loans 
for  Jess  amounts  than  £6,000  under  the  P.H.  Act, 
1875,  the  Baths  and  Washhouses  Act,  1846,  and  the 
Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892.  The  scheme  as 
approved  also  proposed  that  each  Non-County 
Borough  should  be  entitled  to  elect  whether,  in  any 
case  in  which  its  interests  were  directly  affected,  the 
decision  or  sanction  should  rest  with  the  Government 
Department  or  with  the  C.C. 

12.  In  their  Report  [0.  8999]  of  the  16th  June, 
1898,  the  Committee  stated  ; — 

Having  carefully  considered  the  whole  ques- 
tion, we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
opposition  which  prevented  the  passage  of  the 
Bill  has  in  no  way  abated. 

The  hostility  of  the  Non-County  Boroughs 
and  of  the  majority  of  the  Urban  Councils  to  the 
transfer  of  any  further  powers  to  the  County 
Councils  and  their  preference  for  the  control  of 
the  Central  Authority,  were  declared  by  the 
witness^_  examined  on  behalf  of  the  above 
Authorities  to  be  stronger  even  than  they  were 
in  1889. 

“ In  these  circumstances  we  feel  that,  con- 
stituted as  this  Committee  was  primarily  for  a 
different  purpose,  we  could  not  usefully  deal 
with  this  larger  and  very  controversial  subject, 
but  must  content  ourselves  with  recommending 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  should,  by 
a General  Order,  divest  themselves  of  such  powers 
as  they^  may  consider  expedient  where  they  can 
do  so  without  fresh  legislation.  . 

We  fully  recognise  the  satisfactory  manner 
in  which  County  Councils  discharge  the  duties 
entrusted  to  them  under  the  Acts  of  1888  and 
1894;  but,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the 
relations  between  the  several  Authorities  are  not 
such  as  to  render  devolution  possible  -at  the 
present  moment,  we  have  not  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  take  evidence  as  to  whether.  County 
Councils  could  discharge  satisfactorily  the  addi- 
tional, and  for  the  most  part  widely  different, 
duties  which  the  County  Councils  Association 
would  propose  to  devolve  on  them.” 

Right  to  transfer  Powers  to  individual  Councils. 


Departmental  Committee. 

8.  In  1897  the  question  of  the  devolution  of  powers 
of  the  L.G.B.  to  C.Cs.  was  considered  by  a Depart- 
mental Committee  appointed  by  the  L.G.B.  and  the 
Ohancollor  of  the  Exchequer  to  inquire  into  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  clerical  staff  of  the  Board  and  to  re- 
commend what  changes  should  be  made.  The  Com- 
mittee consisted  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert, 


13.  In  1903  the  L.G.  (Transfer  of  Powers)  Act, 
was  passed  amending  s.  10  of  the  L.G.  Act,  1888, 
so  as  to  enable  the  L.G.B.  (on  the  application  of  the 
Council  of  a County  or  County  Borough)  to  make 
a Provisional  Order  for  transferring  powers,  duties, 
&c.,  of  Government  Departments  to  the  Council  of 
a particular  County  or  County  Borough,  as  well  as 
to  such  Councils  generally.  No  application  has  been 
made  under  this  Act. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 
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County  Councils  Association — Repoet. 

(As  adopted  by  the  Executive  Council  at  their 
Meeting  held  on  January  26th,  1898.) 

Devolution  of  Powers. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Council  on  November  24th,  1897,  to  con- 
sider the  scheme  drawn  up  by  the  C.C.  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  for  the  devolution  to  C.Cs.  of 
certain  duties  and  powers  of  Government  Depart- 
ments, and  to  report  to  the  Executive  Council  in 
what  form,  as  regards  matters  of  detail,  the  scheme 
should  be  presented  to  the  L.G.B.,  met  at  the  offices 
of  the  Association  on  December  14th,  1897. 

The  Committee,  after  giving  their  most  careful 
consideration  to  the  details  of  the  scheme  mentioned 
above,  beg  to  make  the  following  recommendations  : — 

1.  That  application  be  made  to  the  L.6.B.  for  the 
issue  under  s.  10  of  the  L.G.  Act  of  1888,  of  a 
Provisional  Order  transferring  to  C.Cs.  the  duties 
and  powers  entered  in  Schedule  A of  this  Report, 
subject  to  the  following  restrictions  ; — 

(a)  That  all  Non-County  Boroughs  shall,  so  far 

as  may  be  practicable,  be  entitled  'to  elect 
whether,  in  any  case  in  which  their 
interests  are  directly  affected,  such  case 
shall  be  submitted  for  the  decision  or 
sanction  of  the  Government  Department, 
as  at  present,  or  of  the  C.C. ; 

(b)  That  in  all  cases  where  the  power  of  sanction- 

ing the  horrow'ing  of  money  is  transferred, 
such  power  shall  be  limited  to  the  sanction 
of  the  borrowing  of  sums  not  exceeding  in 
any  one  case  £5,000. 

2.  That  the  consideration  of  the  question  whether 
application  should  be  made  to  the  L.G.B.  for  the 
transfer  of  the  duties  and  powers  entered  in  Schedule 
B be  postponed. 

3.  That  steps  be  taken  to  obtain  the  repeal  of 
s.  106  of  the  P.H.  Act,  1876,  and  to  procure  in  lieu 
thereof,  an  enactment  authorising  C.Cs.  to  institute 
proceedings  with  respect  to  nuisances  in  cases  where 
a L.A.  has  made  default. 


Powers,  Duties,  and  LiahUilies  of  the  Local 
Gonernment  Board. 


(Signed) 

December  14th,  1897. 


J.  P.  Fitzgerald, 

Secretary. 


Schedule  A. 


Powers,  Duties,  and  Liabilities  of  a Secretary  of  Stale. 


Powers,  &c.,  foe  the  Transfer  of  which 
Application  is  Recommended. 

Powers,  Duties,  and  Liahilities  of  the  Privy  Counsil. 

Enactments  con- 
ferring Powers,  &o. 
Statute  and 
Section. 

Powers,  Duties,  and  Liabilities  to  be 
transferred. 

The  Coroners 
Act,  1844 

(7  & 8 Viet, 
c.  92)— 

4 

To  constitute  and  alter  the  districts 
of  County  Coroners. 

Fairs  Act,  1871 
(34  & 35  Viet, 
c.  12)— 

3*§ 

To  publish  notice  of  proposal  to 

4* 

abolish  fairs,  and  to  decide  on 
abolition  or  otherwise. 

To  publish  notice  of  Orders. 

Fairs  Act,  1873 
(36  & 37  Viet, 
c.  37)— 

C*§  and  7* 

To  order  alteration  of  day  for  hold- 

ing  a fair,  and  duration  of  fair, 
and  publish  notices. 

Enactments  con- 
ferring Powers,  &c. 
Statute  and 
Section. 

Powers,  Duties,  and  Liabilities  to 
be  transferred. 

Baths  and  Wash- 
houses Act, 

1846  (9  & 10 

Public  Health. 

Viet.  c.  74)— 

i*§ 

To  approve  adoption  of  Act  in  a parish 
not  within  an  incorporated  Borough. 

5*§ 

To  approve  resolution  of  Vestry,  now 
P.M.,  for  adopting  Act. 

19*§ 

To  approve  agreement  between  two  or 
more  Vestries,  now  P.Ms.,  to  carry 
Act  into  execution. 

21 

To  sanction  borrowing  money  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act. 

24*§ 

To  approve  appropriation,  for  purposes 
of  Act,  of  land  vested  in  Guardians, 
feoffees,  trustees,  or  others,  for 
general  parish  purposes. 

31 

To  approve  sale  and  excliange  of  lands 
vested  in  Commissioners,  now  P.C. 
or  P.M.,  for  purposes  of  the  Act, 
and  disposition  of  the  purchase 
money,  etc. 

32 

To  approve  of  sale  of  baths,  etc.,  when 
unnecessary  or  too  expensive. 

34 

To  approve  byelaws  for  regulation  of 
baths,  etc. 

P.  H.  Act,  1875 
(38  & 39  Viot. 
c.  55) — 

To  sanction  adoption  of  name  by 
newly  constituted  D.Os.  (Of.  s.  55 
(3)  of  the  L.G.  Act,  1894.) 

7*§ 

9 

Where  number  of  elective  Guardians 
(members  of  Rural  Authority)  is 
less  than  five,  to  nominate  members 
to  make  up  number  to  five.  {See 

s.  24  of  the  same  Act.) 

28’'§ 

To  sanction  the  communication  of 
sewers  of  one  L.A.  with  those  of 
another,  and  to  settle  disputes  as  to 
terms  and  conditions  of  such  com- 
munication. 

42*§ 

To  require  L.A.  to  undertake  or  con- 

tract  for  removal  of  house  refuse, 
and  the  cleansing  of  earth  closets, 
privies,  ashpits,  and  cesspools,  and 
the  cleansing  of  streets. 

61*§ 

To  sanction  supply  of  water  by  one 
L.A.  to  another. 

C2*§ 

To  determine  reasonable  cost  at  which 
owner  of  a house  can  be  compelled 
to  furnish  a water  supply. 

141*§ 

To  require  L.A.  to  provide  a mortuary. 

154§“ 

To  consent  to  purchase  by  an  Urban 
Authority  of  premises  for  making 
a new  street. 

1G7*§ 

To  approve  market  tolls  leviable  by 
Urban  Authority. 

177*§ 

180*§ 

To  consent  to  letting  of  lands  by  L.A. 

To  appoint  an  umpire  where  arbitra- 

(s.-s.  7) 

tors  fail  to  appoint. 

191*§ 

To  sanction  appointment  of  same 

person  as  M.U.ll.  or  I.  of  N.  for 
two  or  more  districts,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  mode  of  such  appoi  n trnen  ts 
and  the  proportion  in  which  the 
expenses,  salary  and  charges  of  such 
Officer  are  to  be  borne. 

To  approve  appointment  and  payment 
of  deputy  M.O.H. 

Power  as  respeotsappointment,  salary, 
and  tenure  of  office,  of  M.O.H.  or 
other  officer,  a portion  of  whose 
salary  is  paid  out  of  moneys  voted 
by  Parliament. 

1889 


§ Included  in  the  L.G.  Bill  of  1888. 


* Included  in  the  Provisional  Order  of  the  L.G.B.  of 
1B89. 

§ Included  in  the  L.G.  Bill  of  1888. 
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Enactments  con- 
ferring Powers, &c.  Powers,  Duties,  and  Liabilities 

Statute  and  to  be  transferred. 

Section. 


P.H.  Act,  1875 
(38  & 39  Viet, 
c.  56)— 

208 


229 


270 


271 


272  [ 

273  J 

274  T 

275 

276*§ 


277 

278*§ 

279 

280  ' 

286*§ 


293 

294 

297 


298 


To  alter  (by  Provisional  Order)  mode 
of  defraying  expenses  of  Urban 
Authority  for  sanitary  purposes, 
where  such  expenses  are  payable 
otherwise  than  provided  by  the 
L.G.  Acts. 

To  determine  what  are  “special 
expenses  ” of  Rural  Authority 
(s.  29  (b)  of  the  L.G.  Act, 
1894).  ’ 

To  sanction  borrowing  by  L.A.  on 
credit  of  rates,  and  to  hold  local 
inquiries  in  respect  thereof,  and 
determine  questions  arising  thereon. 
To  recommend  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners  to  lend  moneys  to 
L.As. 

•To  dissolve  and  merge  Local  Govern- 
ment Districts,  and  general  powers 
as  to  altn-ation  of  areas.  (C.Cs. 
have  similar  powers  under  the  L.G. 
Act,  1894.) 

To  constitute,  by  Provisional  Order, 
R.Ds.  to  be  Local  Government 
Districts,  and  divide  into  wards. 
(C.Cs.  have  similar  powers  under 
the  L.G.  Act,  1894.) 

To  constitute,  by  Order,  any  place 
within  a R.D.  a Local  Government 
District,  upon  petition  of  owners 
and  occupiers.  (C.Cs.  have  similar 
powers  under  Ihs  L.G.  Act,  1894.) 
To  grant  to  R.D.  or  contributory 
place  (on  due  application)  pro- 
visions of  P.H.  Act  which  are  in 
force  in  U.Ds.  ; and  conditionally 
or  unconditionally  to  invest  such 
Rural  Authority  with  all  or  any  of 
the  powers,  duties,  &c.,  of  an 
LL’ban  Authority  under  the  Act. 
(See  s.  25  (5)  of  the  L.G.  Act, 
1894.) 

To  approve  resolutions  of  Rural 
Authority  to  form  special  drainage 
areas. 

To  settle  disputes  as  to  boundaries 
of  Urban  Authorities.  (C.Cs.  have 
similar  powers  under  the  L.G.  Act 
1894.) 

On  application  of  a L.A.  to  form 
united  districts  for  purposes  of 
water  supply,  main  sewerage  and 
other  purposes  of  the  P.H.  Act  ; 
to  determine  constitution  of 
governing  body,  and  generally  to 
regulate  same. 

To  unite  districts  for  appointing 
M.O.H.,  to  make  regulations  as  to 
his  appointment  and  dismissal,  as 
to  meetings  of  constituent  Authori- 
ties, payment  of  salary,  expenses 
and  similar  matters. 

To  cause  such  inquiries  to  be  made 
as  are  directed  by  P.H.  Act,  and 
make  orders  as  to  costs  thereof. 

General  powers  respecting  procedure 
of  granting  Provisional  Orders. 
(The  Bill  of  1889  provided  that 
the  confirmation  of  Provisional 
Orders  made  by  C.Cs.  in  certain 
cases  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
L.G.B.) 

To  sanction  costs  of  Provisional 
Orders,  and  to  approve  of  loans  to 
defray  such  costs. 


* Included  in  the  Provisional  Order  of  the  L.G  B of 
1889. 

t.  § Included  in  the  L.G.  Bill  of  1888, 


Enactments  con 
f erring  Powers,& 
Statute  and 
Section. 

c.  Powers,  Duties,  and  Liabilities 

to  be  transferred. 

P.H.  Act,  1875 
(38  & 39  Viet, 
c.  55)- 

299§ 

On  complaint  that  L.A.  has  made 

default  in  providing  sewers  or  water 
supply,  or  in  enforcing  P.H.  Act, 
to  make  orders,  limiting  a time  for 
the  performance  of  the  duty  neg- 
lected ; and,  in  default,  to  appoint 
some  person  to  perform  the  duty, 
and  to  make  directions  as  to  costs. 
(Cf.  s.  16  of  the  L.G.  Act,’  1894, 
to  similar  effect.) 

To  order  payment,  out  of  rates,  of 

300§ 

expenses  of  performing  duty  of 

301§ 

defaulting  L.A.,  to  borrow  such 

302§ 

expenses,  and  to  recover  principal 

.. 

and  interest  of  such  loans. 

304 

To  settle  differences  arising  out  of 

309*§ 

transfers  of  powers  or  property 
to  L.A.  (Of.  s.  69  of  the  L.G. 
Act,  1894,  to  similar  effect.) 

To  award  compensation  to  officers 

31U§ 

removed  from  office,  or  deprived 
of  whole  or  part  of  emoluments 
of  office  by  force  of  certain 
! Statutes.  (Transfer  Treasury 

powers  under  81  (7)  of  the  L.G. 
Act,  1894.  Of.  s.  120  of  Act  of 
1888.) 

To  sanction  change  of  name  of 

323 

Local  Board  and  to  direct  mode 
of  publishing  change.  iCf.  s.  55 
(3)  of  the  L.G.  Act,  1894.) 

To  dissolve  or  to  constitute  as 

Sell.  3,  Rule  2 

United  Districts,  Main  Sewerage 
Districts  and  Joint  Boards  con- 
stituted under  the  P.H.  Act,  1848, 
or  Sewerage  Utilisation  Act,  1867 
(Of.  Isolation  Hospitals  Act,  1893.) 

To  appoint  summoning  officer  of 

P.H.  (Water) 
Act,  1878.  (41 
& 42  Viet.  c. 
25)— 

3*§ 

meetings  of  ratepayers. 

To  determine  reasonable  cost  at 

4*§ 

which  a Rural  Authority  may 
require  owner  of  a house  to  pro- 
vide a sufficient  water  supply. 

On  objection  by  owners  to  provide 

8*§ 

water  supply,  to  authorise  Rural 
Authority  to  execute  works,  and 
to  cancel  or  confirm,  with  or  with- 
out modification,  the  requirement 
of  the  Rural  Authority,  and  with 
power  to  apportion  expense  of  pro- 
viding the  supply. 

To  fix  general  scale  of  charges  for 

11*§ 

supply  of  water  under  s.  62,  P.H 
Act,  1875. 

To  invest  an  Urban  Authority,  either 

P.H.  and  L.G. 
Conferences  Act, 
1885  (48  & 49 
Viet.  c.  22) — 
2*§ 

conditionally  or  unconditionally, 
with  powers  and  duties  of  a Rural 
Authority  under  the  Act. 

To  empower  and  make  regulations 

authorising  L.A.  to  pay  reasonable 
expenses  of  attendance  of  members 
or  clerk  at  conferences  or  meetings 
of  members  of  L.A.,  and  expenses 
of  purchase  of  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

* Included  in  the  Provisional  Order  of  the  L.G.B.  of 
!89. 

§ Included  in  the  L.G.  Bill  of  1888. 
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Enactments  con- 
ferring Powers,  &c 
Statute  and 
Section. 


Powers,  Duties,  and  Liabilities  to 
be  transferred. 


Contagious  Dis- 
eases (Animals) 
Act,  1886  (49 
& 50  "Viet.  c. 
32)— 

9 


Infectious  Dis- 
ease (Notifica- 
tion) Act,  1889 
(52  & 53  Viet, 
c.  72)— 

4 

5 

7 


To  make  general  or  special  orders  as 
to  dairies,  cowsheds  and  milkshops. 


To  prescribe  forms  of  certificate  of 
notification  under  the  Act. 

Copy  resolution  adopting  Act  to  he 
sent  to  C.C. 

To  approve  orders  of  L.A.  extend- 
ing definitions  of  infectious  dis- 
ease. 


Infectious  Dis- 
ease (Preven  ■ 
tion)  Act,  1890 
(53  & 54  Viet, 
c.  34)— 

3 

21 


Copy  resolution  adoptincr  any  part  of 
the  Act  to  be  sent  to  C.C. 

Copy  resolution  rescinding  resolution 
of  adoption  to  be  sent  to  C.C. 


P.H.  Acts  Amend- 
ment Act,  1890 
(53  & 54  Viet, 
c.  59)- 
3(15) 

5 

49 


Copy  resolution  adopting  any  part  of 
the  Act  to  be  sent  to  0.0. 

To  declare  provisions  of  the  Act  to 
be  in  force  in  R.Ds. 

To  declare  expenses  of  Rural  Authori- 
ties to  be  special  expenses. 


Locomotive  Act, 
1861  (24  & 25 
Viet.  c.  70)— 
6*§ 


An  Act  to  regu- 
late the  use  of 
Steam  Whistles 
in  certain 
Manufactories 
(35  C&  36  Viet, 
c.  61)— 

2->§ 


Miscellaneous  Powers. 


To  appoint  officer  to  determine  dis- 
putes as  to  the  sufficiency  of  bridges 
to  sustain  the  transit  of  locomo- 
tives. 


To  revoke  sanction  given  by  Sanitary 
Authority  of  use  of  steam  whistle 
or  trumpet  in  manufactory  or  other 
place. 


Sale  of  Exhausted 
Parish  Lands 
Act,  1876  (39 
& 40  Viet.  c. 
62)— 

1 to  5*§ 


To  make  orders  for  sale  of  land  ; 
to  hear  and  decide  objections  and 
claims  ; to  direct  proceedings  to  be 
taken  in  court ; to  make  orders  as 
to  pre-emption,  and  to  deal  with 
mines  and  minerals. 


L.G.  Act,  1888 
(51  & 52  Viet, 
c.  41)— 

54(1)  (e)  To  alter  the  boundary  of  any  elec- 
toral division  of  a County. 


* Included  in  the  Provisional  Order  of  the  L.G.B.  of 
1889. 

§ Included  in  the  L.G.  Bill  of  1888. 


Enactments  con- 
ferring Powers,  &c.  Powers,  Duties,  and  Liabilities  to 
Statute  and  be  transferred. 

Section. 


Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes 
Act,  1890  (53  & 
54  Viet.  c.  70  J — 
8 


31 

38 


60 


64 


85 


To  receive  representations  from  L.A., 
and  to  exercise  powers  respecting 
Provisional  Orders  for  confirming 
improvement  schemes,  and  to  sub- 
mit Orders  to  Parliament. 

To  exercise  all  the  powers  conferred 
on  the  L.G.B.  as  confirming 
Authority  under  the  Act. 

To  consider  petition  respecting  pre- 
mises unfit  for  human  habitation, 
hold  inquiries,  and  make  order  on 
L.A. 

To  assent  to  sale  by  L.A.  of  portion 
of  site  of  obstructive  building. 

The  powers  of  the  L.G.B.  under  part 
of  Act  intituled  “ Scheme  for 
Reconstruction.” 

To  appoint  and  remove  arbitrators 
in  cases  where  compensation  is  to 
be  settled  by  arbitration. 

To  authorise  appropriation  for  pur- 
poses of  Act  by  Urban  Authorities 
of  lodging  houses  vested  in  them. 

To  consent  to  sale  or  exchange  by 
Urban  Authorities  of  land  vested 
in  them  under  the  Act. 

To  authorise  sale,  by  Urban  Autho- 
rity, of  lodging  houses  considered 
unnecessary  or  too  expensive  to  be 
kept  up. 

To  hold  local  inquiries,  charge  and 
levy  coats. 


Local  Taxation 
Returns  xYcts, 
1860  and  1877 
(23  & 24  Viet. 
C.51.)  (40&41 
Viet.  0.  66)— 

Museums  and* 
Gymnasiums 
Act,  1891  (54  & 
55  Viet.  c.  22) — 
3(4) 


12 


Private  Street 
Works  Act, 
1892  (55&56 
Viet.  c.  57) — 
3(3) 

4 

18 

L.G.  Act,  1894 
(56  & 67  Viet, 
c.  73)— 

4 (3) 


8 f'2) 
24 

24  (5) 

25  (5) 


Returns  to  be  sent  to  C.C. 


Copy  of  resolution  adopting  Act  to 
to  be  sent  to  C.C. 

All  powers  by  reference  or  otherwise 
of  L.G.B. 

To  authorise  sale  of  museum  or  gym- 
nasium if  unnecessary  or  too  ex- 
pensive. 


Copy  of  resolution  adopting  the  Act 
to  be  sent  to  C.C. 

To  declare  Act  to  apply  to  R.D.  or 
part  thereof. 

To  sanction  borrowing  by  Urban 
Authority  for  private  street  works. 


To  determine  in  case  of  difference  as 
to  the  user  by  a P.C.  and  parochial 
electors  of  any  suitable  room,  other 
than  a school  house  and  room  used 
for  the  administration  of  justice. 

Sanction  sale,  &c.,  of  lands  by  P.C. 

Where  a number  of  elective  council- 
lors for  a R.D.C.  is  less  than  five, 
to  nominate  such  number  of  persons 
to  act  as  members  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  up  that  number.  (iS'ec 
s.  9 of  P.H.  Act,  1875). 

To  direct  that  afl^airs  of  small  R.Ds. 
shall  be  temporarily  administered 
by  Council  of  adjoining  district. 

To  confer  urban  powers  on  R.D.C, 
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Enactments  con- 
ferring Po  wers,&c. 
Statute  and 
Section. 

Powers,  Duties,  and  Liabilities 
to  be  transferred. 

29 

To  direct  raising  of  special  expenses 
of  R.D.O.  under  L.G.  Act  as 
general  expenses. 

59  (3) 

To  determine  what  are  reasonable 
hours  for  R.D.O.  to  use  board 
room  and  offices  of  Guardians. 

Schedule  B. 

Powers,  &o.,  in  regard  to  which  it  is  recommended 

THAT  THE  CONSIDERATION  OE  THEIR  TRANSFER  BE 

Postponed. 


Poivers,  Duties,  and  Liahilities  of  the  Privy  Council. 


Enactments  con- 
ferring Powers,&o. 
Statute  and 
Section. 

Powers,  Duties,  and  Liabilities 
to  be  transferred. 

Burials  Act 
A m en  d m e nt 
Act,  1857  (20 
& 21  Viet  c. 

81). 

4 

To  constitute  Burial  Board  for  Local 
Board  District. 

5 

To  constitute  Burial  Board  for  Dis- 
trict not  maintaining  its  own  poor. 

10 

To  make  orders  for  regulating  burial 
grounds. 

23 

To  make  orders  so  as  to  prevent  vaults, 
&e.,  becording  dangerous  to  public 
health. 

Powers,  Duties,  and  Liahitities  of  a Secretary  of  State. 


Burial  Act,  1863 
(16  & 17  Viet. 
0.  134). 

1 *§ 


6 *§ 

Burial  Acts 
Amendment 
Act,  1857  (20 
& 21  Viet.  0. 
81). 

3 

9 


25 


Burial  Act,  1859 
(22  Viet.  c.  1). 


Burial  Act,  1 860 
(23  & 24  Viet, 
c.  64). 

4 


Burial  Act,  1862 
(25&26  Vict.c. 
100). 

1 


To  represent  to  the  Queen  in  Council 
that  any  burial  ground,  parochial 
or  non- parochial,  ought  to  be 
closed. 

To  approve  new  burial  ground. 


To  approve  provision  of  more  than 
one  burial  ground. 

To  sanction  establishment  of  Burial 
Board  for  united  parishes. 

Powers  of  Secretary  to  make  represen- 
tation to  Queen  in  Council. 

To  authorise  trustees  of  closed  ceme- 
teries to  sell,  exchange,  or  let  such 
parts  thereof  as  have  not  received 
interments. 

To  license  removal  of  body  from 
burial  ground,  and  to  prescribe 
conditions. 

To  authorise  churchwardens  to  comply 
with  Order  in  Council  for  prevent- 
ing vaults,  &c.,  becoming  dangerous 
to  public  health  upon  default  of 
person  having  care  of  vaults. 


To  consent  to  appointment  of  Burial 
Board  for  parish  where  Burial 
Board  exists  foi'  part  of  parish. 


To  sanction  loans  by  Improvement 
Commissioners. 


Included  in  the  Provisional  Order  of  the  L.G.B.  of 
1889. 

§ Included  in  the  L.G.  Bill  of  1888. 


Enactments  eon- 
ferringPowers,&o. 
Statute  and 
Section. 

Powers,  Duties,  and  Liabilities 
to  be  transferred. 

Wild  Birds  Pro- 
tection Act, 
1880  (43  & 44 
Viet.  0.  35). 

8 & 9 

Wild  Birds  Pro- 
tection Act, 
1894  (57  & 58 
Viet.  c.  24). 

To  vary  close  time,  and  exempt 
County  or  parts  thereof  as  to  all  or 
any  birds  from  operation  of  the  Act. 

2 & 3 

Powers  of  Secretary  of  State  to  pro- 
hibit taking  or  destroying  of  eggs, 
and  to  include  any  species  of  wild 
bird  in  principal  Act. 

Wild  Birds  Pro- 

Power  of  Secretary  of  State  to  pro- 

tection  Act, 

hibit  taking  or  killing  of  particular 

1896  (59  & 60 

kinds  of  wild  birds  during  whole  or 

Viet.  c.  56). 

any  part  of  year  to  which  protection 

1 

does  not  extend. 

Powers,  Duties,  and  Liahilities  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

P.H.  Act,  1876 
(38  & 39  Viet, 
c.  55). 

33) 

To  determine  objections  respecting 

34  ( 

sewage  works  proposed  to  be  con- 
structed by  L.As.  outside  their 
districts. 

53 

To  decide  objections  in  regard  to 
reservoirs  (not  being  service  reser- 
voirs with  capacity  not  exceeding 
100,000  gallons)  proposed  to  be 
cunirtruoted  by  L.A. 

161*§ 

To  exercise  the  powers  relating  to 
Provisional  Orders  authorising  gas 
undertaking  by  Urban  Authority 
and  under  the  Gas  and  Waterworks 
Facilities  Act,  1870. 

268 

P.H,  (Inter- 
ments)  Act, 
1879  (42  & 43 
Viet.  c.  31). 

To  consider  memorials  by  persons 
who  deem  themselves  aggrieved  by 
decisions  of  L.A.  as  to  expenses 
for  private  improvements,  and  the 
like. 

2 (1)*§ 

To  require  a L.A.  to  provide  a 

cemetery. 

Powers,  Duties,  and  Liahilities  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Enactments 

Powers,  Duties,  and  Liabilities  to 

Powers,  &c. 

be  transferred. 

*§  G a s and 
W aterworks 
Facilities  Act, 
1870  (33  & 34 
Viet.  c.  70). 


To  grant  Provisional  Orders  for  all 
or  any  of  the  purposes  following  : — 
(ft)  To  construct,  maintain,  and 
continue  gasworks  where 
there  is  not  an  existing 
body  or  person  empowered 
by  Act  of  Parliament  to 
construct  such  works,  or 
to  manufacture  or  supply 
gas. 

(6)  To  construct,  maintain,  and 
continue  waterworks  where 
no  existing  body  or  person 
empowered  as  aforesaid. 


* Included  in  the  Provisional  Order  of  the  L G.B.  of 
1889. 

§ Included  in  the  L.G.  Bill  of  1888. 
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Enactments 
conferring 
Powers,  &c. 

Powers,  Duties,  and  Liabilities  to 
be  transferred. 

(e)  For  raising  additional  capital 
for  any  such  purposes. 

{d  j To  authorise  continuation  or 
amalgamation  of  two  or 
more  gas  or  water  under- 
undertakings. 

All  other  powers  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  under  the  Act. 

*§  Gas  and 

W ater works 
Facilities 
Amendment 
Act,  1873  (36 
&,37Vict.c.89). 

To  revoke,  amend,  extend  or  vary 
special  Acts  relating  to  gasworks, 
and  any  Provisional  Order  con- 
firmed under  the  Act  of  1870. 

Tramways 
'Act,  1870  (.33 
& 34  Viol.  c. 
78). 

To  make  Provisional  Orders  autho- 
rising construction  of  tramways, 
and  to  revoke,  amend,  extend  or 
vary  such  Orders. 

To  direct  inquiries,  prescribe  gauges, 
m;ke  necessary  provisions  and 
regulations  as  to  traffic,  tolls  and 
charges,  to  require  securities  for 
costs,  to  grant  licenses,  and  gene- 
rally to  supervise  the  promoters  of 

* lucluded  in  the  Provisionjii  Order  of  the  L.G.B.  of  1889. 
§ Included  in  the  L.G.  Bill  of  1888. 


Enactments 
conferring 
Powers,  &c. 


Powers,  Duties,  and  Liabilities  to 
be  transferred. 


any  such  undertaking,  and  exercise 
all  other  powers  vested  by  the  Act 
in  the  Board  of  Trade. 


Electric  Lighting 
Acts,  1882,  and 
1888  § (45&4G 
Viet.  c.  68)  (51 
& 52  Viet.  0. 
12). 


To  license  L.As.  to  supply  electricity, 
to  direct  and  approve  necessary 
advertisements  and  notices,  to  grant 
Provisional  Orders  authorising 
supply  of  electricity,  to  make  rules 
and  regulations,  to  report  yearly  to 
Parliament  on  the  applications 
received. 

To  grant  licences  and  Provisional 
Orders  for  electric  lighting  schemes 
of  companies  or  L.As.,  and  to  make 
rules  and  regulations,  give  neces- 
sary consents  and  authorities,  to 
relieve  gas  undertakers  from  obli- 
gations to  supply  gas  in  certain 
cases,  and  to  report  to  Parliament 
proceedings  under  the  Act. 

To  make  special  reports  dispensing 
with  consents  of  L.As.  as  provided 
by  Act  of  1888. 

To  prescribe  regulations  and  restric- 
tions for  protection  of  public 
safety. 


§ Included  in  the  L.G.  Bill  of  1888. 
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JOINT  TOWN  PLANNING  COMMITTEES. 


Region. 

No.  of  L.As. 

Acreage. 

Population, 

1921. 

Rateable  Value 
(approximate). 

Manchester 

73 

448,000 

2,766,000 

£ 

1 5,000,000 

North  Tyneside 

14 

137,237 

533,887 

.3,410,000 

West  Middlesex 

18 

72,258 

408,174 

2,887,000 

North  East  Surrey 

8 

39,089 

362,584 

2,545,000 

Thames  Valley  ... 

10 

23,615 

212,796 

1,758,000 

"ViHrral  Peninsula 

8 

59,653 

315,7.57 

2,046,000 

South  Tyneside 

6 

23,068 

262,643 

1,039,000 

South  Tees-side 

7 

38,302 

213,.341 

992,000 

Mansfield 

9 

107,325 

168,266 

631,000 

Rotherham 

6 

.63,547 

140,569 

700,000 

Doncaster 

8 

108,165 

139,940 

860,000 

Deeside  ... 

. 6 

67,558 

85,1.36 

491,000 

* Net  Totals  

170 

1,184,048 

5,533,870 

31,774,000 

* Chiswick  and  Barnes  U.Ds.  are  included  in  both  West  Middlesex  and  Thames  Valley  Regions. 


The  names  of  the  constituent  Authorities  (arranged 
Manchester. 

T. Cs.  of  Manchester,  Salford,  Bolton,  Oldham, 
Stockport,  Rochdale,  Warrington,  Bury,  Leigh, 
Ecoles,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Darwen,  Macclesfield, 
Hyde,  Chorley,  Rawtenstall,  Middleton,  Heywood, 
Stalybridge,  Bacup,  Glossop,  Haslingden. 

U. D.Cs.  of  Stretford,  Swinton  and  Pendlebury, 
Chadderton,  Earnworth,  Radcliffe,  Hindley, 
Altrincham,  Atherton,  Newton-in-Makerfield, 
Prestwich,  Denton,  Royton,  Failsworth,  Sale,  Tyl- 
desley-with-Shakerley,  Horwich,  Westhoughton, 
Crompton,  Worsley,  Droylsden,  Littleborough, 
Cheadle  and  Gatley,  Kearsley,  Irlam,  Hale,  Bred- 
bury  and  Romiley,  Milnrow,  Urmston,  IVilmslow, 
Little  Hulton,  Audenshaw,  Ashton-upon-Mersey, 
Golhorne,  Abram,  Tottington,  Marple,  Boiling- 
ton,  Springhead,  Little  Lever,  Lees,  Norden, 
Alderley  Edge,  Bowdon. 

Il.D.Cs.  of  Runcorn,  Bucklow,  Macclesfield, 
"Warrington,  Leigh,  Barton-upon-Ii-well,  Lime- 
hurst,  Glossop  Dale. 

68289 


according  to  population)  are  as  follows;  — 

North  Tyneside. 

T. Cs.  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Tynemouth,  Wall- 
sen  d. 

U. D.Cs.  of  Blyth,  Whitley  and  Monkseaton,  New- 
burn,  Gosforth,  Longbenton,  Earsdon,  Craniling- 
ton,  Seaton  Del'aval,  Weetslade,  Seghill. 

li.D.C.  of  Castle  Ward. 

West  Middlesex. 

T. Cs.  of  Ealing,  Acton. 

U. D.Cs.  of  Heston  and  Isleworth,  Chiswick,  Barnes, 
Southall-Norwood,  Hanwell,  Brentford,  Uxhrirlge, 
Ruislip-Northwood,  Staines,  Feltham,  Hayes, 
Sunbury,  Yiewsley,  Greenford. 

It.D.Cs.  of  Staines,  Uxbridge, 

North  East  Surrey. 

T. Cs.  of  Croydon,  Wimbledon. 

U. D.Cs.  of  Alitcham,  Coulsdon  and  Purley,  .Morton 
and  Morden,  Beddington  and  Wallington, 
Carshalton. 

Tt.D.C.  of  Godstone. 
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Thames  Valley. 

T.G.  of  Richmond. 

TJ.jD.Cs.  of  Chiswick,  Twickenham,  Barnes, 
Teddington,  Surbiton,  Esher  and  The  Dittons, 
East  and  West  Molesey,  Hampton  Wick,  Ham. 
Wirral  Peninsula. 

T.Gs.  of  Birkenhead,  Wallasey. 

V.V.Gs.  of  Behington  and  Bromborough,  Hoylake 
and  West  Kirby,  Ellesmere  Port  and  Whitby, 
Neston  and  Parkgate. 

B.D.Gs.  of  Wirral,  Chester. 

South  Tyneside. 

T. Gs.  of  Gateshead,  Jarrow. 

U. D.Gs.  of  Blaydon,  Felling,  Hebburn,  Whickham. 
South  Tees-side. 

T.Gs.  of  Middlesbrough,  Thornaby-on-Tees. 

IJ.D.Gs.  of  Eston,  Redcar,  Salt/burii. 

P.B.Gs.  of  Guisborough,  Middlesbrough. 


Mansfield. 

T. G.  of  Mansfield. 

U. B.Cs.  of  Sutton-in-Ashfield,  Kirby-in-Ashfield, 
Mansfield  Woodhouse,  Wareop,  Huthwaite. 

P.B.Gs.  of  Blackwell,  Southwell,  Skegby. 
Potherham. 

T-G.  of  Rotherham. 

V . B.Gs.  of  Rawmarsh,  Greasborough. 

P.B.Gs.  of  Rotherham,  Kiveton  Park. 

Boncaster. 

T.G.  of  Doncaster. 

JJ.B.Cs.  of  Oonishorough,  Mexborough,  Bentley- 
with-Arksey,  Adwick-le-Street,  Tickhill. 

P.B.Gs.  of  Doncaster,  Blyth  and  Cuckney. 

Beeside. 

T. Gs.  of  Chester,  Flint. 

U. B.Gs.  of  Oonnah’s  Quay,  Holywell. 

P.B.Gs.  of  Holywell,  Hawarden. 
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COMPULSORY  COMMITTEES  APPOINTED  BY  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  (OTHER  THAN  POOR 
LAW  AUTHORITIES)  OUTSIDE  LONDON. 


Name  of 
Committee. 


Statutory 
Authority 
under  which 
appointed. 


By  whom 
appointed. 


Constitution. 


Nature  of  Powers. 


Remarks. 


1.  Education 


2.  Standing 
Joint  Com- 
mittee. 


3.  Watch  Com- 
mittee. 


4.  Visiting 
Committee. 


5.  Committee 
for  Care  of 
Mentally  De- 
fectives. 


6.  Local  Pen- 
sion Com- 
mittee. 


7.  Agricultural 
Committee. 


Education  Act, 
1921,  s.  land 
First  Sche- 
dule. 


L.G.  Act,  1888, 
s.  .30. 


M.C.  Act,  1882, 
s.  190. 


Lunacy  Act, 
1890,  ss.  169 
and  253. 


Mental  De- 
ficiency Act, 
1913,  s.  28. 


Old  Age  Pen- 
sions Act, 
1908,  s.  8. 


Ministry  of 
Agriculture 
Act,  1919,  s. 

7. 


C.Cs.,  C.B.Cs., 
B.Cs.  (popu- 
lation over 
1 0,000  in 
1901),  U.D. 
Cs.  (popu- 
lation over 
20,000  in 
1901). 


C.Cs.  and  Quar- 
ter Sessions 
jointly. 


T.Cs.  with 
separate  Po- 
lice Force. 


C.Cs.,  C.B.Cs., 
B.Cs.,  speci- 
fied in  4th 
Schedule  to 
Act. 

C.Cs.,  C.B.Cs., 
and  Lanca- 
shire Asylums 
Board. 


C.Cs.,  T.Cs., 
and  U.D.Cs. 
with  popula- 
tion of  20,000 


C.Cs.  (except 
L.C.C.). 


Committee  constituted  in 
accordance  with  scheme 
approved  by  B.  of  E. 
Majority  of  the  Committee 
must  be  appointed  from  the 
Council,  except  in  the  case 
of  C.Cs.  which  otherwise 
determine.  Remainder 
need  not  be  members  of  the 
Council,  but  must  contain 
persons  experienced  in 
education  and  also  women. 

Committee  to  consist  .of 
equal  number  of  Justices 
and  members  of  C.C. 


Number  of  Committee  not 
to  exceed  one-third  of  num- 
ber of  Council,  plus  Mayor. 


Members  of  contributory 
Authorities  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  Committee. 


Majority  must  be  members 
of  Council,  but  minority 
may  consist  of  Guardians 
or  other  experienced  per- 
sons, but  must  include  some 


Members  of  Committee  need 
not  be  members  of  Council. 
Sub-Committees  may  be 
appointed,  consis'  iug  wholly 
or  partly  of  members  of 
Committee. 

Constituted  under  scheme 
approved  by  Minister  ' of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 
Committee  and  Sub- 
Committees  may  comprise 
persons  not  members  of 
Council ; in  case  of  County, 
these  persons  must  have 
practical  knowledge  of  or 
interest  in  agriculture. 
Minister  may  appoint  not 
more  than  one-third  of 
members.  Committee  may 
include  women. 


Any  power,  except  raising 
rates  or  Borrowing 
money,  may  be  delegated 
to  Committee. 


Practically  full  executive 
powers,  but  formal  con- 
sent of  C.C.  (on  recom- 
mendation of  Finance 
Committee)  necessary  to 
any  expenditure. 

Acts  of  Committee  need 
not  be  submitted  to 
Council  for  approval, 
but  payments  in  respect 
of  Police  not  to  be  made 
without  order  of  Council. 

Wide  executive  powers. 
Have  limited  statutory 
powers  as  to  ex- 
penditure. 

All  powers  of  Council 
may  be  delegated  to 
Committee,  except  as 
regards  raising  rates  and 
borrowing  money. 

Full  powers  to  determine 
claims  and  questions, 
and  Committee  may 
delegate  to  Sub-Com- 
mittees. 

Council  may  delegate  its 
powers  (except  rating 
and  borrowing) ; and 
Committee  may  delegate 
those  powers  to  Sub- 
Committee,  if  scheme 
so  provides. 


Su  b-Committees 
may  be  appointed 
consisting  wholly 
or  partly  of  mem- 
bers of  Com- 
mittee. 


Committee  may  be 
the  same  as  Visit- 
ing Committee 
(but  there  must 
be  at  least  two 
women  on  the 
Committee). 

The  M.  of  H.  has 
an  appellate  juris- 
diction ill  respect 
of  decisions  of 
Committee. 

L C.O.,  and  C.B.Cs. 
may  also  appoint 
such  Committees. 
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Name  of 
Committee. 

Statutory 
Authority 
under  which 
appointed. 

By  whom 
appointed. 

Constitution. 

Nature  of  Powers. 

Remarks. 

8.  Diseases  of  ! 

Diseases  of 

O.Cs.,  and  T. 

Committee  may  comprise 

Committee  to  have  po  v. 

Where  there  is  an 

Animals. 

Animals  Act, 
1894,  s.  31, 
and  Fourth 
Schedule. 

Cs.  of  Bor- 
oughs with 
population  of 
10,000  or 

over. 

outside  persons. 

era  of  Council,  except  as 
regards  raising  rates. 

Agricultural  Com- 
mittee, it  must 
appoint  a Sub- 
Committee,  which 
will  act  as  the 
executive  Com- 
mittee, for  the 
Diseases  of  Ani- 
mals Act,  1894. 

9.  Small  Hold- 
ings and  Al- 
lotments (in 
0 0 u nties)  ; 
Small  Hold- 
ings (in  O.Bs.) 

Small  Hold- 
ings and  Al- 
lotments Act, 
1908,  s.  50. 

C.Os.,  G.B.Os. 

May  consist  wholly  or  partly 
of  members  of  Council,  but 
members  of  Council  to  be  a 
majority. 

Council  may  delegate 
powers  to  Committee, 
except  raising  rates  and 
borrowing  money. 

Same  as  above  as 
regards  appoint- 
ment of  Sub-Com- 
mittee to  act  as 
Small  Holdings 
and  Allotments 
Committee. 

10.  Allotments 

Allotments 

T.Cs.  and  U.D. 

Committee  must  comprise 

Council  may  delegate 

C.B.C.  may  appoint 

(see  under 

Act,  1922, 

Cs.  with 

outside  persons  with  ex- 

powers  to  Committee, 

the  Small  Hold- 

No.  9 above). 

s.  14. 

population  of 
10,000  or 

over,  unless 
exempted  by 
the  Minister 
of  Agricul- 
ture and 

Fisheries 
after  consul- 
tation with 
M.  of  H. 

perienoe  of  allotment  gar- 
dens, but  not  more  than 
one-third  or  less  than  two 
or  one-fifth  in  number  of 
Committee. 

except  raising  rates  and 
borrowing  money. 

ings  Committee 
to  be  the  Allot- 
ments Committee 
also. 

11.  Hospital 
Committee. 

Isolation  Hos- 
pitals Act, 
189.3,  s.  10. 

C.Cs. 

May  consist  wholly  of  mem- 
bers of  C.C.,  or  wholly  or 
partly  of  representatives  of 
the  local  area  or  areas. 
Appeal  lies  to  M.  of  H. 
against  constitution  as 
settled  by  C.C. 

Committee  a body  cor- 
porate, exercising  pow- 
ers delegated  by  C.C. 
The  C.C.  must  retain 
power  of  raising  loans 
and  inspecting  hospitals. 

Committee  can  be 
constituted  only 
where  hospital  dis- 
trict is  formed 
C.C.  may  invest  a 
corporate  U.  A 

with  the  powers  of 
a Hospital  Com- 
mittee. 

12.  Public 
Health  and 
Housing. 

Housing,  Town 
Planning,  &c.. 
Act,  1909, 

s.  71. 

C.Cs. 

C.C.  may  delegate  all  its 
powers  to  Committee, 
except  those  of  raising 
rates  and  borrowing 
money,  and  resolving 
that  powers  of  default- 
ing Authority  be  trans- 
ferred to  Council. 

13.  Maternity 

Maternity  and 

C.Cs.,  T.Cs., 

Two-thirds  of  Committee 

Council  may  delegate  its 

M.  & C.W.  work  is 
permissivi^,  but  if 

and  Child 

Child  Wei- 

U.D.Cs.,  and 

must  be  members  of  Coun- 

powers  to  Committee, 

Welfare. 

fare  Act, 

1918,  8.  2 

(1). 

R.D.Cs.,  ex- 
ercising pow- 
ers under  the 
Act  or  under 
s.  2,  Notifi- 
cation of 

Births  (Ex- 
tension) Act, 
1915. 

cil.  Best  of  Committee 
may  be  persons,  not  mem- 
bers of  Council,  of  special 
experience,  and  must  in- 
clude at  least  two  women. 
Sub-Committees  may  be 
appointed. 

except  as  regards  rais- 
ing rates  or  borrowing 
money. 

work  undertaken, 
appointment  of 
Committee  is  com- 
pulsory. Com- 

mittee may  be  an 
existing  Commit- 
tee or  Snb-Com- 
raittee. 

14.  Finance  ... 

L.G.  Act,  1888, 
s.  80  (3). 

C.Cs. 

Payments  from  County 
Funds  may  be  made 
only  on  recommendation 
■ of  Committee. 

15.  Distress 

Unemployed 

T.Cs.,U.D.Cs., 

Established  by  Order  of 

Providing  employment 

The  Act  makes 

Committee. 

Workmen 
Act,  1905, 
ss.  2,  4. 

with  popula- 
tion of  50,000 
or  over. 

M.  of  H.,  and  consisting 
of  members  appointed  by 
the  Council  from  (a)  thejr 
own  body,  (6)  members  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians, 
and  (c)  outside  persons 
(including  at  least  one 
woman)  experienced  in 
relief  of  distress. 

for  and  assisting  un- 
employed workmen. 

Power.s  :ind  duties  de- 
fined by  Act. 

special  provision 
as  to  Boroughs 
and  U.Ds.  near 
London  (s.  1 ). 

.58289 
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Appendix  XXII. 


PROVISIONAL;  ORDER  INSTRUCTIONS. 


Session  1922. — Phovisional  Oedbe  Instbijctions  C. 

Jnatrnctions  as  to  Uepresentations  hy  Town  Councils 
to  the  Minister  of  Health  for  Provisional  Orders 
under  Section  64  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1888,  vnth  respect  to  the  alteration  of  the 
Boundaries  of  Boroughs. 

1.  The  representation  should  be  embodied  in  a 
Memorial  of  the  T.C.  under  their  Corporate  Seal, 
and  should  be  printed  on  paper  of  foolscap  size.  The 
representation  should  reach  the  Minister  not  later 
than  the  1st  September  next. 

2.  The  Memorial  (of  which  nine  copies  should  be 
sent  to  the  Minister)  should  specify,  with  reference 
to  a Map,  the  particular  alterations  desired,  and 
should  state  in  detail  the  reasons  upon  which  the 
T.C.  rely  in  support  of  their  representation.  The 
T.C.  should  also  embody  in  their  Memorial,  in  every 
case  in  which  it  is  sought  to  include  in  the  Borough 
a rural  parish  or  a part  of  a rural  parish,  proposals 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  s.  54  of  the  L.G. 
Act,  1894.  If  the  Memorial  is  of  considerable  length 
an  index  should  be  provided. 

The  Memorial  should  embody  definite  proposals  as 
regards  the  following  matters: — (a)  The  mode  in 
which  the  areas  sought  to  be  included  in  the  Borough 
and  the  parts  of  Parishes  (if  any)  which  will  remain 
outside  should  be  dealt  with  for  parochial  purposes; 

(b)  The  continuance,  alteration,  dissolution  or  consti- 
tution of  P.Cs.  in  respect  of  the  rural  areas  (if  any) 
which  will  remain  outside  the  Borough;  (c)  The 
number  of  Guardians  or  R.D.  Councillors,  as  the  case 
may  be,  at  present  elected  for  each  Parish  or  ward 
of  a Parish  affected  within  and  without  the  Borough, 
and  the  number  to  he  elected  for  each  Parish  or  ward 
of  a Parish  as  proposed  to  be  altered;  and  (d)  In  the 
case  of  Urban  Parishes  affected,  it  should  be  stated 
by  whom  the  appointment  of  Overseers  is  made. 

3.  The  map  accompanying  the  Memorial  to  the 
Minister  should  be  an  Ordnance  Map,  mounted  on 
linen  and  folded  in  book  form,  on  the  scale  of  not 
less  than  six  inches  to  the  mile,  and  should  be  coloured 
and  annotated  so  as  to  show  clearly  (a)  the  existing 
boundary  of  the  Borough,  (h)  the  alteration  of 
boundary  proposed  by  the  representation,  and  (c)  the 
entire  boundaries  of  any  U.Ds.,  and  of  any  con- 
tributory places  in  R.Ds.  which  will  be  affected  by 
the  proposal.  The  Map  should  moreover  indicate  by 
some  distinctive  colouring  the  positions  in  the 
Borough  and  in  any  other  area  affected  by  the  repre- 
sentation, of  all  churchyards  and  burial  grounds 
(whether  provided  under  the  Burial  Acts,  the  P.H. 
(Internments)  Act,  1879,  or  under  any  Local  Act), 
of  tramways,  public  elementary  schools,  police  sta- 
tions, and  recreation  grounds,  and  also  of  any  build- 
ings which  have  been  erected  since  the  date  when  the 
Ordnance  Map  W'as  issued.  Housing  sites  and  the 
position  of  sewage  disposal  works,  refuse  destructors 
or  tips,  gasworks,  electric  generating  stations  and 
waterworks  should  also  be  indicated  by  distinguishing 
letters  or  other  _ characters ; and  a reference  table 
showing  what  is  indicated  by  the  various  colours  and 
other  signs  used  should  be  attached  to  the'  Map. 

(N.B. — In  mounting  the  Map  the  marginal  notes 
on  the  Ordnance  Map  showing  the  date  of  "the  Survey 
should  be  retained.  It  will  be  convenient  if  a smali- 
scale  Diagram  Map,  showing  the  Borough  and  the 
areas  sought  to  be  included  in  the  Borough,  can  he 
incorporated  in  the  Memorial.) 

4. — (a)  Where  a Borough  is  divided  into  wards,  and 
It  IS  proposed,  as  consequential  upon  the  alteration 
of  the  Borough  boundary,  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
number  of  the  wards  or  to  alter  the  boundaries  of  anv 
wards,  an  additional  Ordnance  Map  (also  mounted 
on  linen  and  folded  in  book  form,  and  on  the  scale 


of  not  less  than  six  inches  to  the  mile)  should  be 
coloured  and  annotated  so  as  to  show  clearly  the 
present  boundaries  of  and  the  apportionment  of 
Councillors  among  the  existing  wards,  and  the  pro- 
posed alterations  as  regards  wards  and  their  bound- 
aries, and  the  proposed  apportionment  of  Councillors. 

(b)  A similar  Map  should  be  supplied  in  every  case 
in  which  a representation  in  favour  of  the  alteration 
of  the  boundary  of  a Borough  not  divided  into  wards 
comprises  also  a proposal  for  the  division  of  the 
Borough  into  wards. 

(c)  The  Maps  referred  to  in  the  above  Instructions 
should  accompany  the  Memorial  to  the  Minister. 

(d)  Where  a Borough  is  not  divided  into  wards, 
and  it  is  not  proposed,  as  consequential  upon  the 
alteration  of  the  Borough  boundary,  to  divide  it  into 
wards,  this  should  be  stated  in  the  Memorial. 

5.  A duplicate  of  each  of  the  Maps  referred  to  in 
Instructions  3 and  4 must,  simultaneously  with  the 
transmission  of  the  Memorial  to  the  Minister,  be 
deposited  in  the  Town  Clerk’s  Office  and  be  open 
to  inspection  without  payment  at  all  reasonable 
hours  by  any  L.A.  or  person  affected  by  the  proposal. 
Notice  in  writing  of  such  deposit  should,  at  the  same 
time,  be  given  to  each  L.A.  interested,  and  such 
deposit  should  also  be  advertised  in  some  one  and  the 
same  local  newspaper  circulating  in  the  areas  affected 
by  the  proposal  in  two  successive  weeks,  and  the  first 
advertisement  should  appear  within  seven  days  after 
such  deposit.  A copy  of  the  Map  referred  to  in 
Instruction  3 should,  at  the  time  of  transmitting  the 
Memorial  to  the  Minister,  be  sent  to  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  St.  James’s  Square 
London,  S.W.  1. 

6.  Copies  of  the  Memorial  must  be  forwarded  to 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  and  to  the 
several  L.As.  (including  the  O.C.)  having  jurisdiction 
within  the  areas  affected  by  the  scheme,  and  a copy 
of  the  Map  referred  to  in  Instruction  3 should  accom- 
pany the  copy  of  the  Memorial  which  is  sent  to 
the  C.C. 

In  forwarding  copies  of  the  Memorial  the  Town 
Clerk  should  ^inform  the  L.A.  that  a full  statement 
of  any  objections  the  L.A.  may  wish  to  raise  should 
be  sent  to  the  Minister  vnthin  six  weelcs,  and  that  at 
the  same  time  a copy  of  this  statement  should  be 
furnished  to  the  T.C. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Instruction,  L.As.  do  not 
include  Overseers  of  Parishes. 

7.  A Statutory  Declaration  should,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, be  furnished  by  the  Town  Clerk,  that  the 
requirements  of  Instructions  5 and  6 have  been  com- 
plied with.  The  Town  Clerk  must  also  certify  that 
ne  has  personally  verified  hy  every  means  in  his 
power,  and,  if  necessary,  by  inquiries' at  the  Ordnance 
Purvey  Office,  Privy  Council  Office,  and  elsewhere, 
the  accuracy  of  the  existing  boundaries  of  the  Borou,gh 
as  shown  on  the  Map.  The  Town  Clerk  will  'be 
examined  with  reference  to  this  matter  by  the 
Inspector  at  any  local  inquiry  which  may  be  held  in 
reference  to  the  application.  The  Certificate  should 
enumerate  the  several  L.As.  to  whom  the  notices 
mentioned  in  Inetrnction  5 have  been  given. 

'8.  An  application  to  the  Minister  in  accordance 
with  these  Instructions  being  an  application  within 
toe  Mope  of  Standing  Order  39  of  each  House  of 
Parliament,  the  requirements  of  that  Order  (see 
extract  appended)  must  be  satisfied. 

9.  The  Minister  should,  immediately  after  the 
deposit  required  by  the  Standing  Order  has  been 
made  be  furnished  with  an  Affidavit  (stamped  with 
a half-crown  rm^ressed  stamp,  and  sworn  before  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  or  a Commissioner  for  Oaths) 
for  production  to  the  Examiners  of  Standing  Orders 
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in  proof  that  the  req^uirements  of  the  Standing  Order 
have  been  complied  with.  This  Affidavit  must  state 
definitely  that  the  Maps  deposited  at  the  Private  Bill 
Office  and  at  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments 
respectively,  in  compliance  with  Standing  Orders  39 
above  referred  to,  are  in  accordance  with  those  Orders 
chipUeaies  of  those  deposited  at  the  Ministry  of. 
Health. 

10.  The  Minister  will  require  certain  additional 
information,  as  to  which  see  Supplemental  Instruc- 
tions (Provisional  Order  Instructions  C (A)  ). 

Extract  ebom  Standing  Order  39. 

Standing  Order  39  {Souse  of  Commons). 

“ Whenever  Plans,  Sections,  Books  of  Reference  or 
“ Maps  are  deposited  in  the  case  of  a Provisional 
“ Order  . . . proposed  to  be  made  by  any  Public 
“Department,  . . . duplicates  of  the  said  Documents 
“ shall  also  be  deposited  in  the  Private  Bill  Office*  : 
“ provided  that  with  regard  to  such  deposits  as  are 
“ so  made  at  any  Public  Department  . . . after  the 
“ Prorogation  of  Parliament,  and  before  the  30th 
“ day  of  November  in  any  year,  such  duplicates  shall 
“be  so  deposited  on  or  before  the  30th  day  of 
“ November.” 

* In  Standing  Order  39  (House  of  ‘ Lords)  the 
“ Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  ” is  substitu- 
ted. 

I.  G.  Gibbon, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

BIinistby  oe  Health, 

Whiteh.all,  S.W.l. 

20th  July,  1921. 


. Session  1922. — Provisional  Order  Instruc- 
tions 0 (A). 

Supplemental  Instructions  as  to  Mepresentations  by 
Town  Councils  to  the  Minister  of  Sealth  under 
Section  64  of  Ahe  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  for 
the  alteration  of  Borough  Boundaries. 

In  connection  with  any  representation  which  may 
be  made  to  the  Minister  under  s.  64  (1)  (o)  of  the 
L.G.  Act,  1888,  in  favour  of  an  alteration  of  the 
boundary  of  a Borough,  the  Minister  should  be  fur- 
nished with  carefully  compiled  statements  giving  the 
information  hereinafter  indicated:  — 

I.  Area  and  Population. 

(o)  Of  the  Borough  according  to  the  Census  of  1901 
and  of  1911 ; and 

(b)  Of  the  Borough  at  the  date  of  the  Memorial. 

II.  Financial  Position. 


(3)  A statement  summarising  (i)  the  total  amounts 
outstanding,  (ii)  the  total  amounts  in  loans,  funds  and 
sinking  funds,  and  (iii)  the  total  amounts  remaining 
to  be  provided  for,  at  the  date  of  the  Memorial,  in 
respect  of  loans  contracted  by  the  Corporation  acting 
by  the  Council — 

(a)  As  the  Municipal  Authority,  or  as  an 
Authority  under  any  General  or  Local  Act 
for  purposes  other  than  sanitary  purposes; 
and 

(h)  As  the  Urban  Authority  or  District  Council, 
or  as  an  Authority  under  any  General  or 
Local  Act  for  sanitary  purposes. 


III.  Burial  Matters. 

The  statement  under  this  head  should  specify 
whether  the  T.C.  are  a Burial  Board,  and,  if  so, 
under  what  authority,  and  whether  their  area  of 
jurisdiction  as  such  Burial  Board  is  co-extonsive  and 
conterminous  with  the  entire  area  of  the  Borough. 

If  their  area  of  jurisdiction  as  the  Burial  Board  is 
not  co-extensive  and  conterminous  with  the  entire 
area  of  the  Borough,  the  parishes  or  parts  of  parishes 
in,  and  boundaries  of,  such  area  of  jurisdiction  should 
be  stated. 

As  regards  any  part  of  the  Borough  which  is  not 
within  the  area  of  jurisdiction  of  the  T.C.  as  a Burial 
Board,  information  should  be  supplied  as  to  whether 
such  part  is  within  the  area  of  jurisdiction  of  any 
other  Burial  Board  or  of  a Joint  Committee  acting 
under  s.  53  (2)  of  the  L.G.  Act,  1894.  If  so,  the 
precise  contents  and  boundaries  of  the  area  of  juiis- 
diction  of  such  last-mentioned  Burial  Board  or  Joint 
Committee  and  the  contents  and  boundaries  of  such 
part  and  the  method  of  appointing  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee should  be  stated.  Where  such  Burial  Board  is 
a Joint  Burial  Board,  the  names  of  the  Contributory 
Boards  should  be  mentioned. 

Where  the  T.C.  are  not  a Burial  Board,  and  a 
Burial  Board  have  jurisdiction  in  the  Borough,  the 
total  amount  outstanding  at  the  date  of  the  Mcmoria 
in  respect  of  loans  contracted  by  such  Burial  Board 

should  bo  statfod.  _ , • i 

It  should  be  stated  whether  the  T.C.  have  exercised 
their  powers  for  the  provision  of  a comotory  under 
the  B.H.  (Interments)  Act,  1879. 


IV.  Education. 

Ihe  statement  under  this  head  sliould  contain  : — 

(1)  The  name  of  the  L.E.A., 

(a)  for  purposes  of  Part  II  of  the  Education  Act, 

(b)  for’ ^purposes  of  Part  III  of  the  Education 

Act,  1902. 

(2)  The  total  amount  outstanding  at  the  date  of  tho 
omorial  in  respect  of  loans  contracted  by  the  i.C. 


(1)  Particulars  afl  to  the  rateable  value  and  assess- 
able value  of  the  Borough  in  1911,  and  at  the  date 
of  the  Memorial,  and  information  as  to  the  amount 
in  the  £,  purpose  and  nature  of  each  rate  levied  in 
the  Borough  during  each  of  the  three  financial  yeai  s 
immediately  preceding  the  date  of  the  Memorial. 

(2)  A statement  in  general  terms  of  the  property 
belonging  at  the  date  of  the  Memorial  to  the  Corpora- 
tion acting  by  the  Council 

(a)  As  the  Municipal  Authority,  or  as  an 

Authority  under  any  General  or  Local  Ac 
for  purposes  other  than  sanitary  purposes; 

(b)  As  the  Unban  Authority  or  District  Council, 

or  as  an  Authority  under  any  General  or 
Local  Act  for  sanitary  purposes. 


These  statements  should  not  include  moneys  unsing 
ireotly  from  the  levy  of  rates  or  moneys  invested  for, 
r appHcable  to,  the  discharge  of  loans.  The  stat^ 
lents^  should  give  the  aggi’egate  value  of  the  p o- 
ertv  if  rt  is  known ; and,  in  the  case  of  any  p - 
ertL  yielding  an  income,  the  total  amount  of  such 


income. 


V Combinations,  Joint  Boards  and  Port  Sanitary 
Authorities. 

The  statement  should  sliow  what  combinatio.m  have 
been  effected  under  such  enactments  as  as.  l.U  and 
086  of  the  P H.  Act,  1875,  and  whether  the  Boiougli 
is  hicluded  in  a United  District  for  any  l''"- 

pose,  and  .should  give  a reterence  to  the  Ordei  or 

‘"iC'ttatemSIlmSf a^  specify,  in  cases  when; 

the’  Borough,  or  ^-^^Pr’porof thfa^^iVlch 
abuts  on  any  part  o|  \as  been  constituted  for  such 
port,  whether  ^ J^^or  two  or  more  ports 

port, 

the  Order  constituting  the  1 .b.A. 

VI.  Agreements. 

A compete  li^^l^^dlm^furidsW  J^all^^- 

rS^rh^ln’’/Auth.m^  under  suC.  en:mtmente  as 

S.S  28  61,  131  and  28-5  of  the  I .H.  Act,  loi  , 
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entered  into  in  accordance  with  provisions  contained 
ill  Local  Acts.  The  lists  should  specify  the  date  and 
nature  of  each  agreement  and  the  parties  with  whom 
the  agreement  was  made,  and,  in  the  case  of  any 
entered  into  in  accordance  with  provisions  contained 
in  Local  Acts,  references  to  the  precise  provisions 
should  be  given. 

VII.  Adoptive  Acts. 

The  statement  under  this  head  should  show  whether 
the  under-mentioned  Acts  (or  any  parts  thereof)  have 
been  adopted  in  the  Borough : 

The  Infectious  Disease  (Prevention)  Act,  1890, 
The  P.H.  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890, 

The  Museums  and  Gymnasiums  Act,  1801, 

The  Public  Libraries  Acts,  1892  to  1919, 

The  Batlis  and  Washhouses  Acts, 

The  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892. 

VIII.  Added  Areas. 

As  regards  each  of  the  U.Ds.  and  Contributory 
Places  or  parts  of  such  Districts  an&  Places  proposed 
to  be  included  in  the  Borough,  the  Minister  should 
be  furnished  with  similar  information  to  that  indi- 
cated under  the  foregoing  heads  I to  VII. 

The  further  information  indicated  below  should  also 
be  furnished  in  every  case  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
include  a rural  Parish  or  part  of  a rural  Parish  in  a 
Borough  : — 

(a)  What  are  the  present  arrangements  as 

regards  highways,  and  what  arrangements 
are  proposed  : 

(b)  Whether,  in  addition  to  the  Acts  cited  under 

head  VII  any  of  the  following  Acts  have 
been  adopted : — 

The  Lighting  and  Watching  Act,  1833. 

The  Burial  Acts,  1852  to  1906. 

The  Public  Improvement  Act,  1860. 

In  every  case  in  which  an  Act  has  been  adopted 
for  part  only  of  a Parish  the  precise  area  and  date 
of  adoption,  and  the  name  of  the  Authority  for  the 
execution  of  the  Act  should  be  specified. 

IX.  Previous  Proposals  for  Extension. 

The  Minister  should  be  informed  whether  any  un- 
successful applications  have  been  previously  made  to 
Parliament  or  to  the  L.G.B.  for  the  inclusion  in  the 
Borough  of  the  areas  now  sought  to  be  annexed  or 
any  part  of  them,  and,  if  so,  the  Minister  should  be 
furnished  with  particulars  as  to  any  such  application, 
and,  as  regards  any  application  made  to  Parliament, 
with  a copy  of  the  Bill  embodying  the  proposal, 
together  with  a print  of  the  minutes  of  evidence 
given  before  the  Committee  to  which  the  Bill  was 
referred. 

X.  Appendix. 

An  Appendix  of  the  following  documents  and 
information  should  also  be  forwarded  with  the 
Memorial : — ■ 

A list  of  the  Charters  in  force  in  the  Borough; 

A copy  of  any  agreement  between  the  L.As. 
which  is  considered  to  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  proposal; 

A copy  of  every  Local  Act  and  of  every  Act 
confirming  a Provisional  Order  in  force  in  the 
Borough  and  in  any  areas  proposed  to  be  added; 

A statement  showing  the  dates  on  wihich  the 
Aldermen  of  the  Borough  retire,  and  the  number 
retiring  on  each  date;  also  the  total  number 


of  County  Councillors  and  the  total  number  of 
County  Aldermen,  the  dates  on  which  such 
County  Aldermen  retire,  and  the  number  retiring 
On  each  date; 

in  respect  of  each  Poor  Law  Lnion  and  U.D. 
or  R.D.  aflected  by  the  proposal,  a statement 
showing  when  the  Guardians  and  District  Coun- 
cillors retire,  i.e.,  whether  they  retire  en  bloc 
every  third  year,  and  if  not,  upon  what  dates 
the  representatives  of  particular  parishes  or 
wards  retire,  with  the  total  number  of  Guardians 
or  Urban  or  Rural  District  Councillors  elected 
for  each  parish  or  ward  situate  wholly  or  partly 
in  the  area  to  be  added  to  the  Borough ; 

A similar  statement  with  respect  to  the  Guard- 
ians of  any  Poor  Law  Union  situate  wholly  or 
partly  in  the  existing  Borough  and  showing  the 
total  number  of  Guardians  elected  for  each 
parish  within  the  Borough  or,  if  the  parish  is 
divided  into  wards  for  the  election  of  Guardians, 
for  each  such  ward; 

A statement  giving  the  name  of  each  of  the 
Electoral  Divisions  of  the  County  which  may 
include  the  Borough  or  any  area  affected  by  the 
projiosal,  together  with  the  area  and  population 
of  each  such  Division,  and  the  names  of  the 
parishes  comprised  therein; 

A similar  statement  of  the  Petty  Sessional 
Divisions  of  the  County ; 

A similar  statement  of  the  Coroners’  Districts; 

A copy  of  each  Order  made  by  the  C.O.  or  by 
a -loint  Committee  under  the  L.G.  Act,  1894, 
affecting  the  areas  proposed  to  be  included  in  the 
Borough ; 

A copy  of  the  last  printed  abstract  of  the 
Borough  Treasurer’s  Accounts ; 

A statement  showing  the  powers  which  have 
been  conferred  by  Orders  of  the  Ministry  or  their 
predecessors  upon  the  T.C.  or  upon  the  Council 
of  any  U.D.  proposed  to  bo  affected,  under  s.  33 
of  the  L.G.  Act,  1894,  and  a reference  to  such 
Orders;  and 

A statement  showing  the  powers  which  have 
been  conferred  by  Orders  of  the  Ministry  or  their 
predecessors  or  of  the  Secretary  of  State  upon  the 
T.C.  or  upon  the  Council  of  any  District  proposed 
to  be  affected,  under  s.  2 (2)  of  the  P.H.  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1907,  and  a reference  to  such 
Orders. 

In  any  case  in  which  the  T.C.  may  consider  it 
expedienr  to  submit  proposals  for  the  alteration  of 
any  Local  Act  in  force  in  any  area  affected  by  the 
representation,  a detailed  statement  of  the  amend- 
ments desired  should  be  forwarded;  and  in  any  case 
where,  if  the  boundary  of  a Borough  be  altered,  it 
may  be  necessary  or  expedient  to  repeal,  alter  or 
extend  the  provisions  of  any  Local  Act  which  relate 
to  rates,  assessments  or  other  pecuniary  liabilities,  or 
to  exemptions  from  rates,  assessments  or  other 
pecuniary  liabilities,  or  to  clauses  for  the  protection 
of  parties  other  than  the  T.C.,  special  attention 
should  be  directed  to  such  provisions  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  proposed  that  they  should  be  dealt  with 
should  be  specified. 

I.  G.  Gibbon, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Ministry  op  Health, 

Whitehall,  S.W.l. 

Wth  July,  1921. 
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Appendix  XXIII. 


EXTENSIONS  AND  CREATIONS  OF  COUNTY  BOROUGHS,  EXTENSIONS  , NON-COUN 

BOROUGHS  AND  EFFECT  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNTIES  OF  THE  EXTENSION  AND 
CREATION  OF  COUNTY  BOROUGHS. 


Table  A.— County  Boroughs  extended  or  constituted  since  1888 
Alphabetical  Order  op  Counties. 

{For  particulars  of  each  extension,  etc.,  see  Tables  B.  and  C.) 


arranged  in 


Place. 


Date  of  Order 
or  Act. 


Extension  (E.)  or 
Constitution  (C.) 
of  C.B. 


Berkshire- — 
Reading 
Cheshire — 
Birkenhead . . . 
>> 

Chester 
Stockport  ... 
Wallasey 
Cumberland — 
Carlisle 
Derbyshire — 
Derby 

Devonshire — 
Devonport  ... 

J) 

Exeter 

” 

Plymouth  . . . 


Durham — 

Darlington  ... 
South  Shields 

n 

Sunderland  ... 
West  Hartlepool 
Essex — 

East  Ham  ... 
Southend-on-Sea 
Crlmnorga7ishire — 
Cardiff 

Merthyr  Tydfil 
Swansea 

j,  ••• 

Gloucestershire — 
Bristol 


Gloucester  . 

Kent — 

Canterbury  , 
Lancashire — 
Blackburn 


Blackpool 


Bolton 

Bootle 

11 

Burnley 

11 

Bury 

Liverpool 


Manchester  , 


Rochdale 
St.  Helens 


1911 

1891 

1897 

1898 
1901 

1912 

1913 

1901 

1898 

1900 

1900 

1913 
,1896 

1897 

1898 

1914 

1915 

1901 

1921 
1895 

1902 

1915 

1913 

1895 

1922 
1907 

1889 
1918 

1895 

1897 

1901 

1902 
1904 
1918 

1894 

1900 

1890 

1901 
1922 

1904 
1917 
1920 

1898 
1890 

1905 

1889 
1911 
1911 

1895 

1902 
1905 
1913 

1890 
1901 

1903 

1904 
1909 
1913 
1900 
1893 
1898 


E. 


C. 


E. 


0.  and  E. 

B. 


C. and  E 
E. 


C. 

B. 


E. 


C. 

E. 


Place. 


Date  of  Order 
or  Act. 


Lancashire — cont. 

Salford  

Southport  ... 

11 

Stockport  ... 

,, 

Warrington 

Wigan 

Leicestershire — 
Leicester 

Lincolnshire,  {Lind 
Bey)— 

Grimsby  

Lincoln 

Monmouthshire — 
Newport 
Norfolk — 

(ireat  Yarmouth  ■ . . 
Norwich 

Northamptonshire — 
Northampton 
)) 

Northumbei'land — 

N ewcastle-on-  Tyne 
Tynemouth  ... 
O.efordshire- — 

Oxford 
Reading 
Somersetshire — 

Bath 

Bristol 


Southampton — 
Bournemouth 


Portsmouth 


Southampton 

Staffordshire — 
Birmingham 

Burton-upon-Trent 

Hanley  

Smethwick  ... 
Stoke-on-Trent 

IJ  o 

Walsall  

West  Bromwich  .. 
Suffolk,  East — 

Great  Yarmouth  .. 
Sussex,  East — 
Eastbourne... 
Hastings 
Warwickshire — 
Birmingham 
11 

Coventry 

11  . •** 

Worcestershire — 
Birmingham 


Worcester 


East 


Yorkshire, 

Riding — 

Kingston-upon-Hull 


1891 

1905 

1911 

1901 

1913 

1900 

1904 

1891 


1890 
1920 

1891 

1890 
1897 
' 1907 

1900 

1911 

1904 

1904 

1889 

1911 

1911 

1895 

1897 

1918 

1899 
1901 
1914 
1895 

1904 
1920 
1895 

1920 

1891 

1911 

1900 

1905 

1906 
1908 

1921 
1890 
1897 

1890 

1910 
1897 

1891 

1911 
1890 
1899 


Extension  (E.)  or 
Constitution  (C.) 
of  C.B. 


1891 

1909 

1911 

1914 


1897 


E. 

C. 

E. 


0. 

E. 

C. 

B. 


C. 

C.  ami  E 
E. 


C. 

E. 


C. 

E. 

C. 

C.  and  E. 

E. 


G. and  E 


E. 


M 1 


58289 
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Place. 

Date  of  Order 
or  Act. 

E Intension  (E.)or 
Constitution  (C.) 
of  C.B. 

Yorkshire,  North 
Riding — 

Middlesbrough 

1913 

E. 

York 

1893 

if  or  le  shire,  IV  est 

Riding — 

^arnsley  

1912 

C. 

„ 

1921 

E. 

Bradford 

1899 

Dewsbury  ... 

1912 

0. 

Halifax 

1892 

. E. 

n ... 

1899 

...  ... 

1900 

...  ... 

1902 

n 

1912 

n 

Place. 

Date  of  Order 
or  Act 

Extension  (E.)  or 
Constitution  (C.) 
of  C.B. 

Yorkshire,  West 

Riding — cont. 
Huddersfield 

1890 

E. 

1913 

Leeds 

1912 

1919 

Rothei'ham  ... 

1902 

d. 

Sheffield 

1900 

E. 

V 

1911 

),  ... 

1914 

j)  ...  ... 

1918 

1921 

Wakefield  ... 

1914 

d. 

5)  ... 

1921 

E. 

Table  B. — County  Boroughs  extended  since  1888. 
{^Alphabetically  arranged.) 


Date  of  Order  or 
Act. 

Population. 

Place. 

Order. 

Act. 

Before 

Extension. 

Added 

Area. 

Bath 

Barnsley 

Birkenhead 

5) 

Birmingham 


Blackburn 

n 

Blackpool 


Bolton  ... 
Bootle  ... 

,, 

Bournemouth 

Bradford 
Bristol  ... 


Burnley 

)) 

Bury  ... 
Canterbury 
OardifE  ... 

)) 

Chester  . . . 
Coventry 

n 

Darlington*' 
Derby  ... 
Devouport 


Eastbourne* 
Exeter 

Gloucester 

n 

Great  Yarmouth 
Halifax 


Hanley 


1911 

1921 


1891 

1909 

1911 


1901 

1914 

1899 


1911 

1911 

1890 

1895 

1922 

1898 
1890 

1899 
1915 

1898 

1914 


1913 

1900 

1890 

1892 

1899 


1912 

1905 

1908 


1891 

1897 


1901 

1922 

1917 

1920 


1898 

1890 

1905 


1895 

1897 

1901 

1902 
1904 
1918 
1889 


50,721 

53,670 


18,452 

15,330 


Area  (Acres). 


Before 

Extension. 


3,383 

2,385 


Added 

Area. 


Rateable  Value. 


Before 

Extension, 


1,769 

3,647 


£ 

331,632 

200,042 


Added 

Area. 


432,313 

522,204 

525,833 

127,626 

126,630 

62,227 

73,700 


115,002 

58,556 

47,003 

83,000 

230,000 

221,578 

222,307 

328,945 


(Extended  municipal  boundary  to  centre  of  R.  Mersey.) 
(Only  i an  acre  added.) 


£ 

68,799 

51,967 


45,800 

975 

314,369 

1,690 

279 

2,376 


31,537 


8,694 

12,639 

13,478 

6,978 

7,418 

3,601 

5,187 


2,357 


3,945 
838 
30,123 
440 
233 
1,586 
2 

(Also  large 
area  of 
foreshore.) 
12,922 


1,817,638 

2,735,426 

2,933,930 

463,707 

626,117 

592,619 

650,062 


(No  change.) 


1,679 
12,759 
509 
49,367 
729 
76,973 
421 


(Slight  give  and  take  with  County.) 


438,351 


1901 

1900 

1910 

1900 

1894 

1897 


1900 

1902 


329,366 

357,059 

58,751 

106,322 

58,648 

23.000 

200,262 

50.000 
64,199 
60,101 

105,912 

64.000 

68.000 


9,676 

66 

28,307 

443 

392 

482 

(Exc 

19,396 


1,576 

2,610 

5,742 

10,791 

4,461 

7,286 

13,705 

11,942 

11,976 

17,460 

1,731 

4,005 

6,907 

3,834 


371 
3,159 
803 
12,088 
2,825 
4,419 
237 
34 
5,484 
976 
2,274 
614 
18 

121 

hange  of  6 acres  for  7 acres.) 

6,489  5,495  1,259,733 


363,769 
382,098 
747,841 
1,130,375 
1,041,196 
1,090,162 
1,483,529 
1,518,344 
1,611,417 
1.903,409 
223,134 
418,422 
288,760 
90,411 


3,475 
5,779 
1,697 
8,936 
1,178 
5 


(Slight  exchange  with  County.) 


1,430 

3,093 

3,956 

3,449 

1,760 

2,936 


1,663 

1,156 

658 

1,823 

1,176 

108 


129,459 

213,426 

295,218 

388,882 

214,548 

207,200 


50.000 
38,823 
48,664 
39,444 

45.000 
50,500 

No  c 
82,863 
96,454 
98,410 
104,936 
101,553 
61,599 


(See  under  Plymouth — Amalgamated  with  Plym'outh.) 


230 
8,362 
10,428 
87 
1,915 
608 

hange 
7,487 
1,956 
5,926 
8 

1,000 


(See  under  Stoke-on-Trent 


5,378 

1,883 

3,166 

1,437 

1,451 

3,462 

3,567 

3,768 

8,530 

9,046 

13,967 

13,983 

1,767 


1,094 

1,283 

1,539 

14 

864 

108 

1 

4,762 

616 

4,921 

16 

1 


195  , 

•Amalgamated  with  Stoke-onlTrent.) 


410,419 

197,352 

289,603 

138,385 

179,787 

168,042 

174,916 

328,958 

375,080 

390,036 

467,494 

490,285 

234,743 


171,923 

98,504 

1,400,510 

6,500 

1,400 

30,000 


205,9.34 

20,621 

48.000 
20,663 

174,685 

48,966 

110,190 

34,815 

93,073 

36,070 

7,352 

32,784 

7,954 

1,826 

2,866 

84,613 

12,024 

42,717 

8,332 

13,084 

6.000 

100 

4,036 

41.515 
34,888 

702 

24,640 

2,798 

17,420 
• 14,956 

44.516 
1,690 

250 

4,500 


Created  a County  Borough  at  same  time. 
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Place. 


Date  of  Order  or 
Act. 


Order. 


Act. 


Population. 

Area  (Acres). 

Rateable  Value. 

Before 

Added 

Before 

Added 

Before 

Added 

Extension. 

Area. 

Extension. 

Area. 

Extension. 

Area. 

Hastings 
Huddersfield  ... 

,, 

Ki  ngston-upon-Hull 
Leeds  

,,  ***  “• 

Leicester 

Lincoln... 

Liverpool 


Manchester 


Middlesbrough... 
Newoastle-on-Tyne 
Northampton  ... 

Norwich 

Oxford* 

Plymouth 


Plymouth 

Plymouthf 


Portsmouth 


Reading 
Rochdale 
St.  Helens 

Salford  ... 
Sheffield 


Southampton  . . . 

Southend-on-Sea* 
Southport 
South  Shields  ... 

>?  **• 

Stockport 

Stoke-on-Trent* 

1!  !J  V ••• 

Sunderland 

Swansea 

W akefield 
Walsall 

West  Bromwich 
Wigan  ... 
Worcester 
York  

Total 


1897 

54,000 

10,849 

1890 

— 

90,000 

5,406 



1913 

107,821 

— 



1897 

220,000 

428 

1912 

— 

446,636 

7,398 



1919 

456,000 

1,207 



1891 

142,046 

32,579 

1920 

— 

60,000 

4,061 

1895 

— 

517,980 

111,568 

1902 

— 

685,276 

17,289 

1905 

— 

723,430 

1,887 

1913 

— 

746,421 

6,932 

1890 

— 

378,800 

126,568 



1901 

643,872 

— 



1903 

643,872 

73 



1904 

643,945 

62,879 



1909 

676,000 

38,049 

1913 

— 

723,500 

52 

1913 

— 

106,550 

15,143 

1904 

— 

222,241 

31,695 

1900 

— 

61,000 

25,800 



1911 

90,064 

12 

1907 



117,835 

3,643 

1889 

— 

39,186 

6,556 

1896 

— 

86,781 

4,683 



1897 

'91,438 

25 



1898 

107,602 

21 

1914 

(amalga- 

mationwith 

Devon- 

port). 

(а) 113,314 

(б)  84,371 

13,748 

1896 

— 

170,973 

27 

1904 

— 

200,000 

795 

1920 

240,000 

2,432 

1911 

— 

75,198 

12,495 

1900 

— 

75,048 

7,765 



1893 

71,288 

1,125 



1898 

80,000 

— 



1891 

198,139 

— 



1900 

380,793 

28,277 

1911 



454,632 

5,284 

1914 

459,916 

267 

. _ 

1918 

No  ch 

ange. 

1921  . 

— 

490,724 

21,024 

1895 

— 

67,283 

18,725 

1920 



128,000 

31,200 

1913 

62,713 

7,963 

1911 



51,643 

18,000 

1901 



97,263 

3,595 

1921 

116,667 

1,964 

1901 



78,897 

13,935 

1913 

— 

110,781 

11,188 

1908 

— 

67,000t 

167,534 

1921 

— 

240,440 

27,174 

1895 

— 

136,101 

671 

1889 

65,597 

24,752 

1918 



120,000 

30,000 

1921 

— 

52,892 

160 



1890 

66,815 

607 

1897 



63,000 

65 

1904 

— 

62,821 

21,664 

1914 

— 

47,982 

1,171 

1893 

67,000 

841 

1,680,234 

1,822 
10,518 
11,859 
8,226 
21,593 
26,275 
3,200 
3,756 
6,652 
13,239 
14,912 
16,642 
5,958 
12,935 
12,935 
13,654 
19,893 
21,645 
2,685 
5,355 
1,311 
3,469 
7,556 
2,779 
1,540 
2,301 
2,341 
(«)  2,374 
(6)  3,152 


2.673 
1,341 

16 

763 

4,682 

1,815 

5,386 

2,373 

6,687 

1.673 
1,730 
4,600 
6,977 

i acre 
719 
6,239 
1,762 
45 
1,474 
3,097 
2,158 
i acre 
310 
1,935 
761 
40 
33 
185 


£ 

373,886 

362,504 

530,469 

694,601 

2.124.747 
2,157,561 

492,450 

286,123 

3,203,767 

3,845,407 

4,416,061 

4,492,304 

2,416,330 

3,359,298 

3.427.748 
3,497,124 
4,499,183 
4,619,421 

474,175 
1,390,799 
224,913 
365,830 
4.39,481 
212,081 
300,660 
334,046 
389,987 
((0  612,751 

(6)356,484 


4,320 

690 

761,276 

456 

5,010 

1,090 

822,223 

75,400 

6,100 

1,864 

1,111,952 

62,850 

5,876 

3,230 

4.37,467 

62,533 

4,185 

2,261 

.30.3,277 

3.5,113 

6,586 

414 

262,302 

5,4.57 

7,000 

285 

310,976 

1,000 

5,171 

31 

751,805 

100 

19,643 

4,019 

1,241,008 

340,919 

23,662 

691 

1,861,429 

85,6.30 

24,353 

532 

1,991,627 

19,350 

24,885 

45 

2,010,977 

.373 

24,930 

6,686 

2,164,800 

68,204 

2,004 

2,600 

279,928 

70,8.38 

4,604 

4,588 

659,444 

113,60.3 

5,172 

1,810 

399,248 

181,387 

5,144 

4,282 

.392,811 

112,823 

2,044 

355 

.3.31,744 

7,572 

2,399 

782 

436,3.37 

8,000 

2,197 

3,291 

297,3.32 

81,000 

5,488 

1,575 

480,199 

70,586 

l,962t 

9,180 

246,0.3.3^ 

54.3,967 

11,142 

9,6.35 

844,068 

100  000 

2,868 

489 

445,725 

4,898 

4,363 

839 

230,309 

12,701 

5,202 

16, .398 

624,660 

1 29,505 

4,060 

910 

2.55,615 

5,169 

6,929 

554 

1.31,200 

.3,000 

5,851 

9 

206,.305 

60 

2,188 

2,895 

224,664 

77,196 

3,185 

477 

220,497 

1 ,875 

3,.591 

139 

236,8.34 

■1,000 

258,462 

7,79.3,073 

£ 

54,441 

17,486 

80,591 

87,347 

41,621 

14,488 

22,814 

554,522 

112,000 

26,837 

42,407 

381,675 

1,000 

417,742 

203,786 

500 

58,735 

138,267 

106,764 

6, ,538 
3,850 
33,386 
500 
600 
64,428 


* Created  a County  Borough  at  same  time, 
t (ci)  and  (6)  indicate  particulars  for  Plymouth  and  Devonport  respectively, 
t These  figures  relate  to  Hanley. 
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Table  0.— County  Boroughs  constituted  since  1888. 
{Alphabetically  ariwiged.) 


Place. 


Date  of  Order  or  Act. 


Order. 


Act. 


Popuktiou. 


Barnsley 
Blackpool  . . . 
Bournemouth 
Burton-upon-Treu 
Carlisle 
Darlington*' 
Dewsbury  ... 
Eastbourne* 

East  Ham  ... 
Grimsby 
Merthyr  Tydfil 
Newport  (Mon.) 
Oxford* 
Rotherham... 
Smethwick  . . . 
Southend-on-Sea* 
Southport  ... 
Stoke-on-Trent* 
Tynemouth 
Wakefield  ... 
Wallasey  ... 
Warrington 
West  Hartlepool  . 


Total  (Table  C) 
Total  (Table  B) 


Grand  Total 


Area  (Acres). 


Rateable 

Value. 


& 

1912 

— 

50,614 

2,385 

179,721 

1904 

— 

62,727 

3,601 

461,620 

1899 

— 

46,000 

2,610 

382,098 

1900 

— 

60,000 

4,202 

300,611 

1913 

— 

52,225 

4,488 

266,605 

1915 

— 

60,101 

3,956 

295,218 

1912 

— 

53,856 

6,720 

254,360 

— 

1910 

50,000 

5,378  ■ 

410,419 

— 

1915 

135,487  , 

3,324 

520,636 

1890 

— 

51,000 

2,852 

165,209 

1907 

— 

76,000 

17,761 

291,739 

1891 

— 

54,707 

4,463 

241,726 

1889 

— 

39,186 

2,779 

212,081 

1902 

— 

54,349 

5,995 

182,166 

1906 

— 

63,000 

1,929 

248,693 

— 

1913 

62,713 

5,172 

399,248 

1905 

— 

51,107 

5,144 

364,408 

1908 

— 

t 

t 

t' 

1904 

— 

52,650 

4,372 

207,715 

1914 

— 

51,511 

4,060 

246,049 

1912 

— 

83,000 

3,349 

505,000 

1900 

— 

63,000 

3,058 

222,465  ■ 

1902 

— 

62,627 

2,684 

224,921 

— 

— 

1,315,860 

100,282 

6,572,608 

— 

1,680,234 

258,462 

7,793,073 

— 

— 

2,996,094 

'358,744 

14,365,681 

1 he  boundaries  of  these  Authorities  were  extended  at  the  same  time  as  they  were  constituted  County  Boroughs 
The  figures  given  above  are  for  the  unextended  areas,  details  of  the  extensions  being  given  in  Table  B. 
t See  Table  B. 


(1) 


Table  D.— Non-County  Boroughs  extended  since  1888. 
{Note. — Boroughs  underlined  have  since  been  created  Couiity  Boroughs.) 
By  -Provisional  Order. 


Aberystwyth 

1914 

Abingdon . . . 

1890 

Aberavon 

1921 

Arundel  . . . 

1902 

Ashton-under-Lyne 

1898 

Barnstaple 

1899 

Basingstoke 

1891 

Batley 

1909 

Bournemouth 

1895 

Bridgwater 

1896 

Bridport  ... 

1901 

*Burslem  ... 

1891 

Cambridge 

1911 

Carlisle 

1912 

Chard 

1892 

Chelmsford 

1897 

1907 

Cheltenham 

1893 

Chepping  Wyc 

ambe 

1901 

Chesterfield 

1892 

1910 

1920 

Chichester 

1893 

1895 

Chippenham 

1914 

Christchurch 

1911 

Clitheroe  ... 

1895 

Crewe 

1892 

Dewsbury 

1909 

Doncaster ... 

1914 

Dorchester 

1900 

Dover 

1895 

}> 

1903 

Dover 
Dunstable 
Durham  .. 

East  Ham 
Falmouth  .. 

Codaiming 
Guildford  . . 

)) 

Harrogate 
H artlepool 
Henley-on-Thame 
Hertford 

Heywood 
Keighley 
Kendal 

Kidderminster 
Lancaster... 
Leamington 
Lowestoft 

13 

Ludlow 
Luton 

Margate  ... 

51  ... 

Marlborough 
Middleton 
Morley 
Neath 
Nelson 
Newcastle-under-Lyme 
New  Windsor 
Osset 


1921 
1907 
1905 
1907 
1892 
1892 
1904 

1922 
1900 
1897 
1892 
1892 

1920 
1900 
1895 

1918 

1912 

1900 
189C 

1890 

1919 

1901 
1895 
1894 

1913 
1901 

1891 
1891 
1922 
1897 

1921 

1920 
1900 


Osset 

Poole 

Queenborough 
Richmond  (Surrey) 

Ripon  

St.  Albans 
Salisbury  ... 
Scarborough 
Shaftesbury 
Southend-on-Sea  ... 
Stafford  ... 
Stockton-  on- Tees 
Sudbury  ... 

Tam  worth 
Taunton  ... 

)}  ...  ... 

Torquay 

Totnes 

Tunbridge  Wells . . . 
Wakefield... 


Wallsend  ... 
W arringtou 
W.  Hartlepool 
Weymouth 
Widnes 
Winchester 
Worthing  ... 
Yeovil 


1921 

1905 

1912 
1892 
1900 

1913 
1904 
1913 
1921 

1899 
1916 
1913 

1896 
1890 

1895 
1921 

1900 

1897 

1894 
1900 

1896 
1900 

1909 

1910 

1896 

1897 

1895 
1920 
1900 

1902 

1903 


*Now  part  of  the  County  Borough  of  Stoke-on-Trent. 


2)  By  Local  Act. 
Carmarthen 

1898 

Grimsby  ... 

1889 

Lowestoft 

• • • . 

1901 

Neath 

• ••  . 

1922 

Newport  (Mon.)  ... 

1889 

Warrington 

1890 

Southport 

1900 

Whitehaven 

1899 

Stockton-on-  Tees 

1899 

Workington 

1899 
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Table  E —Administrative  Counties:  Changes  eepeoted  by  Constitution  of  New  County  Boroughs  and 

Extension  of  County  Boroughs. 


Admmistrative  County. 

Year. 

Position  to  nearest  1,000  of  the 
County  in  the  year  shown 
in  second  column. 

Areas  taken  from  the  Adm. 
County  in  preceding  decade. 

Population. 

lateable  Value. 

Population.  R 

ateablo  Value. 

LanoaBliire. 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

Subsequent 
of  279  and  ral 

1.768.000 

1.827.000 

1.739.000 

1.760.000 

extensions  of  C.Bs 
eable  value  of  £1,4 

£ 

8.424.000 

9.390.000 

9.169.000 
10,493,000 

. have  taken  from 

too. 

154,875 

214,995 

257,694 

39,382 

the  Adm.  Count 

£ 

414,459 
1,024,591 
1,723,143 
266,096 
y a population 

Yorkshire,  West  Riding. 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

Subsequent 
of  36,514  and 

1.352.000 

1.461.000 

1.685.000 
1,516,000^ 

extensions  of  C.B 
rateable  value  of  ; 

6.685.000 

7.194.000 

8.263.000 

8.600.000 

i.  have  taken  from 
1125,340. 

5,406 

9,3,013 

64,357 

170,137 

the  Adm.  Counl 

17,486 

592,496 

183,866 

914,701 

y a population 

StafCordshire. 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

Subsequeni 
of  27,174  and 

818,000 

879.000 

739.000 

722.000 

extensions  of  C.B 
rateable  value  of 

3.431.000 

3.658.000 

3.337.000 

3.380.000 

s.  have  taken  from 
£100,000. 

607 

58,000 

231,534 

68,610 

the  Adm.  Couu 

3,000 
330,671 
797,060 
305,667 
y a population 

Worcestershire. 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

297.000 

358.000 

427.000 

301.000 

1.684.000 

1.790.000 

2.187.000 

1.623.000 

30,581 

976 

139,570 

114,800 

98,504 

618,441 

Glamorgan. 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

Subsequen 
of  19,396  an 

468.000 

601.000 

743.000 

828.000 

t extensions  of  C.] 
J rateable  value  of 

2.21.3.000 

2.926.000 

3.601.000 

3.697.000 

3s.  have  taken  fror 
£84,613. 

24,752 

76.000 

30.000 

n the  Adm.  Coui 

12,701 

291,739 

129,505 

ity  a population 

Durham. 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

Subsequer 
of  1,964  and 

721.000 

834.000 

929.000 

955.000 

it  extensions  of  C.. 
rateable  value  of 

3.071.000 

3.776.000 

4.228.000 

4.436.000 

3s.  have  taken  fro 
£8,000. 

671 

66,222 

61,798 

m the  Adm.  Cour 

4,898 

2.32,493 

.303,550 

ity  a population 

Warwickshire. 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

307.000 

348.000 

408.000 

343.000 

1.771.000 

2.038.000 

2.397.000 

2.172.000 

3,475 

13,063 

107,360 

12,024 

69,840 

478,287 

Southampton. 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

387.000 

377.000 

434.000 

407.000 

1.968.000 

1.9.37.000 

2.376.000 

2.517.000 

64,752 

13,5.54 

.34,141 

453,392 

12.3,400 

197,116 

Gloucestershire. 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

385.000 

332.000 

329.000 
329,000 

i 1,989,000 

i 1,860,000 

, 1,903,000 

2,056,000 

70,352 

10,097 

50 

125,.342 

16.3,958 

6,990 
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Appendix  XXIV. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  BOROUGHS  : COSTS. 

Table  A “curred  by  a number  of  Authorities  as  shown  in  particulars  submitted  to  the 

The  case  is  underlined  where  the  information  includes  the  costs  of  all  the  Local  Authorities  concerned  in 
the  case. 

A iL  * “ several  instances  information  is  not  given  as  to  the  costs  of  the  promoting 

Authority,  particulars  not  having  been  submitted  to  the  Department.  . 


Table  B gives  details  of  the  costs  of  a number  of  the  Authorities  included  in  Table  A.  These  cases  have  been  chosen 
not  becauBe  It  is  desired  to  draw  attention  specially  to  them,  but  because  the  Department  happen  to  have  the 
detailed  particulars  of  costs.  ^ i j 

(The  figures  are  stated  to  the  nearest  £.) 


Table  A. 


Extension. 

i 

Authority. 

Costs  incurred. 

Assessable  Value 
of  the 

district  of  the  L.A. 

Torqua^y,  1900  

Torquay  B.O 

£ 

5,574 

£ 

137,592 

23,573 

15,885 

St.  Mary  Church  U.D.C. 

1,392 

Cookington  U.D.C. 

1,494 

Stockport,  1901  ... 

Stockport  C.B.C. 

Total  £8,460 
6,156 

297,332 

3,711,986 

362,008 

Liverpool,  1902  .. 

Liverpool  C.B.C.  

3'908 

Liverpool  and  Bootle, 

Bootle  C.B.C 

£10,069  (includes 

ly(Jo. 

Liverpool  C.B.C.  

costs  of  other  Auth- 
orities and  persons 
paid  by  the  Town 
Council). 
£12,157  (includes 

3,959,231 

Newcastle  - upon!'-  Tvne, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  C.B.C.  

costs  of  other  Auth- 
orities and  persons 
paid  by  the  Town 
Council). 
£8,943  (includes 

1,298,391 

1904. 

costs  of  Benwell  & 

Northumberland  C.C 

Walker  U.D.Cs., 

paid  by  T.C.). 
1,429 

2,103,304 

66,290 

38,972 

Gosforth  U.D.C 

1,023 

Long  Benton  and  Kenton  P.Cs. 

124 

Potteries  Federation,  1908 

Burslem  B.C 

Total  £11,519 
5,298 

139,105 

239,617 

117,693 

85,905 

Hanley  C.B.C.  ... 

7,630 

Stoke-upon-Trent  B.C. 

5,132 

Fenton  U.D.C.  ... 

7,578 

Longton  B.C.  ... 

5,411 

119,121 

66,697 

Tunstall  U.D.C 

1,932 

Dewsbury  and  'Batley, 

Dewsbury  B.O. 

4,194 

132,663 

116,071 

1909. 

Batley  B.C. 

2,333 

West  Riding  C.C 

2,092 

8,086,951 

Birmingham,  1910-1 1,^,  ... 

Birmingham  Guardians  

327 

1,675,469 

1,389,936 

Aston  Guardians 

182 

Erdington  U.D.C. 

King’s  Norton  and  Northfield  U.D.C. 

2,789 

118,638 

353,677 

217,139 

5,633 

Yardley  R.D.C.  

5,953 

Birmingham  Tame  and  Rea  Jt.  Sge.  Bd.  ... 

209 

Castle  Bromwich  P.C. 

38 

12,848 

8,847 

1,135,560 

Water  Orton  P.C. 

27 

King’s  Norton  Guardians  

177 

Reading,  1911 

Reading  C.B.C 

(Some  of  the  Autho- 
rities, including  the 
C.B.(i.,  did  not  apply 
for  sanction  to  their 
costs,  but  the  total 
costs  are  stated  to 
have  been  over 
£32,200). 

5,174 

434,503 

40,102 

1,266,748 

Caversham  U.D.C. 

3,253 

Berks  C.C 

195 

Stockport,  1913  ... 

Stockport  C.B.C  

Total  £8,622 
7,274 

480  199 
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Extension. 


Authority. 


Costs  incurred. 


Middlesbrough  and  Stook- 
ton,  litld! 


Plymouth  1914 


Swansea,  1918 


Middlesbrough  C.B  C.... 

Stockton  B.C.  ... 

Durham  O.C.  ... 

North  Riding  C.C. 

Eston  U.D.O.  ... 

South  Bank  U.D.C. 

Ormesby  U.D.O. 

Stockton  R.D.C. 

Middlesbrough  R.D.C... . 

Stockton  Guardians  ... 

Billingham  and  Cowpen  Bewley  P.Cs. 
Norton  P.C. 

East  Hartburn  P.C.  ... 

Linthorpe  P.O. ... 

Marton  P.C. 


Plymouth  C.B.C. 
Devonport  C.B.C. 

East;  Stonebouse  U.D.O. 


£ 

9,377 

3,112 

1,647 

1,340 

3,423 

2,980 

119 

2,756 

657 

104 

321 

302 

103 

85 

49 

Total  £26,275 

8,70.3 

8,254 

740 


Total  £17,697 


Nottingham,  1920 


Widnes  1920 


Birkenhead,  1920 


Neath,  Aberavon 
Swansea,  1921. 

Sheffield,  1921. 


Swansea  C.B.C. 
Oystermouth  U.D.C. 
Gower  R.D.C.  ... 
Swansea  R.D.C. 


Notts  O.C 

j Beeston  U.D.C.... 
j Huoknall  U.D.O. 

! West  Bridgford  U.D.C.  

Carlton  U.D.O.... 

Arnold  U.D.C.  ... 

'■  Basford  R.D.C.  and  Guardians 

' Stapleford  R.D.C. 

; Bingham  R.D.C. 
j Bingham  Guardians  ... 

Widnes  B.C. 

' Whiston  R.D.C. 

I Warrington  R.D.C. 

Chester  O.C. 

Wirral  R.D.C.  ... 

Bebington  and  Bro.iiborough  U.D.C. 
i Wirral  Guardians  


5,187 

1,751 

157 

:!,475 

Total  £10,570 


and 


heffield  and  Rotherham, 
1921. 

lardiffi,  1922  


Neath  B.C. 

Briton  Ferry  U.D.C 

West  Riding  O.C 

Rotherham  R.D.C. 

R'itherham  Guardians 

Derbyshire  C.C. 

Norton  R.D.C. ... 

Rotherham  C.B.C. 

Bi:clesall  Bierlow  Guardians  ... 

Dronfield  U.D.C. 

Chesterfield  Guardians  

Sheffield  Guardians  

Wortley  R.D.C. 

Eckiugton  P.C.... 

Wortley  Guardians  

Ecclesfield  P.C. 
flandsworth  U.D.C.  ... 

Brinsworth  P.C.  • 

Dore,  Norton,  Tolley  and  Beauoliiet  P .Os. 
•South  Rotherham  Isolation  Hosp.  Cmttee. 
\Va,th“On-Dearne  Joint  Hospital  Board 
Treeton  P.C. 

.Oston-cum-Aughton  P.C 

Beighton  P.O.  ... 

Chesterfield  R.D.C. 

Chesterfield  Gas  and  AVater  Board  ... 
Catcliflie  P.C.  ... 

ICillamarsh  P.C. 

Dronfield  Woodhouse  P.C 

Rawmarsh  U.D.C. 

Greasborough  U.D.C 

Penarth  U.D.C.  ••• 


2,850 

1,4.32 

1,300 

1,214 

589 

444 

1.300 

308 

207 

252- 

6,018 

349 

168 

2,870 

8,995 

9,917 

.393 

11,989 

2,064 

2,400 

2.300 
2,000 
1,447 
1.285 
1,000 

948 
654 
40.1 
292 
. 175 

160 
150 
96 
75 
28 
24 


Assessable  Value 
of  the 

district  of  the  L.A. 


£ 

430,299 

235,802 

4,351,220 

2,019,971 

75,511 

60,434 

33,544 

179,641 

27,597 

417,881 

61,118 

44,823 

7,063 

9,619 

11.023 


,596,536 

328,461 

,54,53.5 


564,552 
29,055 
32,485 
1 84,627 


1,788,582 

37,956 

36,612 

67,016 

38,689 

28,030 

748,.321 

(Basford  Union) 
45,408 
110,899 
145,172 

189,295 

179,345 

97,325 

3,663,603 

1.52,4.39 

99,178 

430,670 

70,865 

30,749 

8,323,966 
211,819 
77.3,999 
2,697,405 
22,307 
274,900 
81.3,281 
12,363 
669,116 
1 ,350,938 
178,6.3(1 
.37,640 
2.32,877 
71,007 
33,334 
2.3,471 
22,307 


21 

— 

20 

— 

15 

7,596 

15 

1 9,989 

14 

16.9.31 

12 

.360,968 

10 

— 

6,216 

3 

1 3,987 

2 

2,561 

2,915  , 

63,349 

1,3.34  1 

15,287 

3.263  i 

100,.552 
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Table  B. 

Liverpool  Extension  Provisional  Orders^  1902  and  1903. 
Costs  incurred  by  the  Liverpool  C.B.O. 


P.O.  1902. 

P.O.  1903. 

Local  Inquiry  and 
Parliament. 

Local  Inquiry. 

Parliament. 

Total. 

Counsel  ... 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

2,836 

4,340 

3,882 

• 8,222 

Witnesses,  Officials,  Professional  assist- 
ance. 

353 

374 

1,755 

2;i29 

Mi.soellaneous  Expenses 

719’“ 

1,346 

460 

1,806 

Total  

3,908 

6,060 

6,097 

12,1.57 

* Including  £.325  for  shorthand  notes. 


StocJtport  Extension  Provisional  Order,  1913. 


Costs  incurred  by  the  Stockport  C.B.C. 


— 

Local  Inquiry  and 
Parliament. 

£ 

Counsel 

2,429 

Expert  Witnesses 

1,532 

Parliamentary  Agents 

1,101 

Shorthand  Notes  ... 

262 

Other  Expenses 

1,950 

Total  

7,274 

The  L.G.B.  refused  to  pass  £691,  being  the  fees  of  two  Counsel. 


Middlesbrough  and  Stochton  Extension  Provisional  Orders,  1913. 
Costs  incurred  by  the  Middlesbrough  C.B.C. 


Local  Inquiry. 

Parliament. 

£ 

2,432 

466 

1,.326 

1 

1 

(Not  separa 

£ 

788 

364 

1,228 

r 

tely  stated.)  <{ 

Total. 


Counsel 

Expert  Witnesses  ... 
Parliamentary  Agents 
Officers  of  Authority 

Maps 

Shorthand  Notes  ... 

Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Printing 
Travelling  and  other  Expenses  ... 

Total 


£ 

3,230 

830 

2,554 

590 

277 

305 

977 

624 


9,377 


The  L.G.B.  refused  to  pass  iEl,166  (the  fees  of  two  Counsel)  of  the  total  costs. 


Plymouth  Extension  Provisional  Order,  1914. 


Costs  incurred  by  the  Plymouth  C.B.C. 


' 

Local  Inquiry  and 
Parliament. 

Counsel 

£ 

2,662 

V\  itnesses  ... 

2,645 

Parliamentary  Agents  

282 

Officials  of  Authority 

488 

Miscellaneous  Expenses  ... 

2,529 

Taxation  Costs  

97 

Total  

8,703 
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Costs  incurred  by  the  Devonport  O.B.O. 


— 

Local  Inquiry.  , 

Parliament. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Counsel  ...  ... 

1,027 

1,767 

2,794 

Witnesses  ... 

68G 

1,880 

2,660 

Parliamentary  Agents 

32 

271  ! 

803 

Officials  of  Authority  

180 

1,049 

2,229 

Maps 

Shorthand  Notes  ... 

75 

192 

25 

8 

100 

200 

Printing  

226 

• 

246 

472 

Minutes  of  Evidence  

— 

487 

487 

Miscellaneous 

— 

14 

14 

Taxation  Costs 

— 

— 

89 

Total 

2,418 

5,747 

8,254 

The  L.G.B.  refused  to  pass  £1,375  of  the  tota 
Counsel. 

costs  of  Plymouth  and  Devonport,  beiug  the  fees  of  two 

Widnes  Extension 

Provisional  Order,  1920. 

Costs  incurred  by  the  Widnes  B.O. 

— 

Loculi  Inquiry. 

Parliament, 

i Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Counsel 

613 

6,50 

1,163 

Expert  Witnesses 

1,068 

402 

1 ,470 

Shorthand  Notes  and  Minutes  of  Evidence  

547 

291 

838 

Parliamentary  Agents,  Town  Clerk  and  other  Expenses 

(Not  Feparately  stated.) 

2,494 

81 

Taxation  Costs 

— 

Total  

— 

1 

0,046 

The  M.  of  H.  reduced  by  £1GG  (the  fees  of  third  Counsel)  the  amount  sanctioned  for  loan. 


Birkenhead  Extension  Provisional  Order,  1920. 


Costs  incurred  by  the  Chester  C.C.  in  opposing  the  application. 


Local  Inquiry. 

Parliament. 

Total. 

Counsel 

Expert  Witnesses 

Other  Witnesses 

Parliamentary  Agents 
Solicitors 

Officers  of  Authority  ...  

M aps  

Shorthand  Notes 

Other  Expenses 

£ 

747 

250 

8 

344 

3 

1 

£ 1 
488 
302 
45 
1 59 
348 

59 

117 

£ 

1 ,235 
552 
45 
107 
092 

02 

117 

Total 

1,.352 

1,518 

2,870 

Neath,  Swansea  and  Aheravon  {Port  Talbot)  Extension  Provisional  Orders,  1921. 

Costs  incurred  by  the  Neath  B.C. 

— 

Local  Inquiry. 

Parliament. 

Total. 

Counsel 

Expert  Witnesses  ... 

Other  Witnesses 
Parliamentary  Agents 
Town  Clerk... 

Minutes  of  Proceedings 

Maps... 

Other  Expenses  

£ 

1,813 

1,431 

81 

1,121 

731 

GG5 

625 

221 

£ 

1,988 

771 

I 

1 

J.  2,542 

1 

1 

J 

£ 

3,801 

2,201 

5,980 

Total 

G,G88 

5,301 

11,989 

The  M.  of  H.  commented  strongly  on  the  heavy  costs  and  the  failure  to  take  account  of  what  the  Borough  could 
afford,  and  reduced  by  £500  the  amount  sanctioned  for  loan. 
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Sheffield  and  Rotherham  Extension  Provisional  Orders,  1921. 
Costs  incurred  by  the  Rawmarsh  U.D.C.  in  opposing  the  applications. 


— 

Local  Inquiry. 

Parliament. 

Total. 

Counsel 

£ 

368 

13 

' £ 

■£ 

Expert  Witnesses  ... 

399 

53 

767 

Other  Witnesses  ... 

13 

89 

621 

17 

66 

Parliamentary  Agents 
Solicitors  ...... 

156 

139 

169 

228 

Officers  of  Authority 
Maps 

649 

76 

1,170 

92 

Shorthand  Notes 

Other  Expenses 

. 79 
25 

135 

184 

214 

209 

Total 

1,225 

1,690 

1 

2,916 

Cardiff  Extension  Provisional  Order,  1921-2. 

Costs  incuri-ed  by  the  Penarth  U.D.C.  in  opposing  the  application. 


— 

i 

Local  Inquiry. 

Parliament. 

Total. 

Counsel 

Expert  Witnesses 

Other  Witnesses 
Parliamentary  Agents 
Solicitors 

Officers  of  Authority  

Maps 

Shorthand  Notes 

Other  Expenses 

£ 

750 

347 

6 

27 

17 

85 

47 

267 

47 

£ 

446 

360 

212 

118 

247 

94 

125 

69 

1 

£ 

1,196 

707 

218 

145 

264 

179 

47 

392 

116 

Total 

1,593 

1 

1,670 

3,263 

Appendix  XXV, 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS  WITH  REGARD  TO  RATES. 


Special  Hates. 

1,  In  addition  to  the  rates  mentioned  in  paragraph 
261,  there  are  the  following  rates  under  the  general 
iiiw  ; — 

(I)  Highway  Rates. — May  be  levied  by  T.C.  or 
U.D.O.  for  the  repair  of  highways  for  areas 
in  the  Borough  or  District  where  there  are 
not  rates  for  paving,  sewerage  or  water 
supply.  The  rate  is  levied  on  the  same 
general  basis  as  the  Poor  Rate. 

.21  Lighting  Rates. — May  be  levied  by  Overseers 
in  rural  parishes  to  defray  expenses  of  P.C. 
and  Lighting  Inspectors  in  lighting  roads 
and  streets  and  in  providing  and  maintain- 
ing fire  engines.  The  rate  Is  on  the  same 
general  basis  as  the  Poor  Rate,  with  the 
exception  that  the  rate  in  the  pound  on 
houses,  buildings  and  property  other  than 
land  is  to  be  three  times  as  great  as  the 
rate  on  land,  tithes,  and  titlie  rent- 
charges. 


(3)  P'uhlic  Lihrary  Rates. — Levied  by  Overseers  to 

defray  expenses  incurred  by  a P.C.  in  pro- 
viding public  libraries,  public  museums  and 
art  galleries.  Raised  as  part  of  the  Poor 
Rate,  but  an  allowance  of  two-thirds  of  the 
sum  assessed  is  to  be  made  on  arable, 
meadow  and  pasture  land  and  on  wood- 
lands, market  gardens  and  nursery  grounds. 
Tithe  rentcharges  attached  to  a benefice 
are  rated  at  one-half  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896. 

(4)  Watch  Rates  (which  are  separate  Police 

Rates). — May  be  levied  in  a Municipal 
Borough  or  part  of  a Borough  where  at 
the  commencement  of  the  M.C.  Act,  1882, 
such  a rate  might  be  levied.  It  is’  made 
on  practically  the  same  basis  as  the  Poor 
Rate. 

(5)  Rurial  Rates. — The  rates  for  the  payment  of 

expenses  under  the  Bui-ial  Acts  are  (o)  in 
rural  areas,  the  Poor  Rate;  in  Boroughs, 
the  Borough  Rate,  and  in  U.Ds.  ths 
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General  District  Rat©  or  th.6  Poor  Rate ; or 
(b)  a separate  rate  levied  over  the  burial 
area  on  tbe  same  basis  as  these  rates 
respectvely. 

(6)  Sewer  Bates  and  Bates  for  the  drainage  of 

lands  and  prevention  of  flooding. — These 
are  levied  on  lands,  mainly  agricultural 
lands,  according  to  benefit  received,  by 
Courts  of  Commissioners  of  Sewers  under 
tbe  old  Sewers  Commissions  Acts  and  by 
Drainage  Boards  under  tbe  Land  Drain- 
age Acts. 

In  addition  to  tbe  foregoing,  there  are  a number  of 
charges  called  rates  which  are  not  rates  in  the  ordin- 
ary sense  of  the  word,  but  payments  for  definite  ser- 
vices rendered.  Such  are:  — 

(7)  Water  Bates. — Paid  by  consumers  of  water  in 

the  form  of  a charge  based  on  rateable 
value  (in  some  oases,  on  gross  estimated 
rental). 

(8)  Private  Improvement  Bates. — Paid  for  im- 

provements of  property  carried  out  by  the 
L.A.  for  the  owner  or  occupier.  The  efieot 
is  to  spread  the  cost  of  the  work  over  a 
period  of  years. 

2.  The  sums  received  from  each  rate  in  the  year 
1919-20  (the  latest  year  for  which  detailed  particulars 
are  available)  were  : — 


Total 

Per  cent, 
of  total 

Amount. 

outside 

Poor  Bates 

54,563,618 

London. 

63-45 

General  District  Rates 

21,863,749 

25-42 

Borough  and  Watch 
Rates  levied  separ- 
ately   

6,244,382 

6-10 

Rates  for  Special  Ex- 
penses of  R.D.Cs., 
levied  separately  ... 

1,121,107 

1-31 

Consolidated  Rates  ... 

510,909 

0-59 

Highway  Rates,  levied 
separately 

176,868 

0-21 

Library  and  Museum 
Bates  levied  sep- 
arately 

11,816 

0-01 

Burial  Rates  levied 
separately 

10,681 

0-01 

Improvement  and 

other  Rates  not  men- 
tioned above 

2,494,368 

2-90 

Total  Beceipts  from  Public 
Bates  outside  London  ... 

86,997,387 

100-00 

General  Rates  in  the 
City  of  London  and 

in  Met.  Bs 

19,635,972 

Grand  Total  . . . 

105,633,359 

Note.— The,  above  figures  for  Borough  Rates  and 
for  Consolidated  Rates  are  for  Rates 
levied  eepai'ately.  The  ordinary  Borough 
Rate  is  collected  as  part  of  the  Poor 
Rate. 

Exempted  Properties. 

3.  The  following  properties  or  persons  are  exempted 
from  local  rates,  but  the  list  is  not  exhaustive:  — 

(1)  Places  of  religious  worship  and  certain  schools 

in  connection  with  them  (Poor  Rate  Eii- 
emption  Act,  1833). 

(2)  Sunday  or  Ragged  Schools  may  be  exempted 

(Exemption  from  Rating  Act,  1869). 

(3)  Non-provided  Schools  (The  Voluntary  Schools 

Act,  1897).  A school  provided  by  the 
L.E.A.  is  not  exempt  from  rates,  but  in 
some  places  is  not  in  fact  rated. 

(4)  Land  and  buildings  belonging  to  a Society 

instituted  for  purposes  of  science,  literature 
or  the  fine  arts  exclusively,  provided  that 
the  Society  is  supported  wholly  or  -partly 
by  annual  voluntary  subsoriptions_  and  is 
not  run  for  profit  (Scientific  Societies  Act, 
1843). 


(5)  Militia  storehouses  and  premises  held  by 

County  Associations  exclusively  for  the 
purposes  of  the  territorial  force  (Militia 
Law  Amendment  Act,  1864,  Volunteer  Act, 
1863,  and  common  law). 

(6)  Lighthouses  and  all  premises  belonging  to  or 

occupied  by  Trinity  House  or  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  which  are  used  for  the  services 
for  which  payments  are  made  to  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Fund  (Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  1894). 

(7)  Owner  of  tithe  rentcharge  attached  to  a 

benefice  who  shows  that  the  total  income 
from  the  benefice  (or  benefices,  if  he  holds 
more  than  one)  does  not  exceed  £300. 

If  the  total  income  exceeds  £300  but 
does  not  exceed  £600,  an  abatement  of 
50  per  cent,  is  allowed  on  amount  other- 
wise payable. 

No  owner  of  tithe  rentcharge  attached 
to  benefice  is  to  pay  more  than  he  would 
be  liable  to  pay  if  the  rate  were  mad©  at 
an  amount  in  the  pound  equal  to  the 
amount  in  the  pound  at  which  the 
corresponding  rate  in  1918  was  made. 

These  provisions  apply  to  any  rat©  made 
after  1st  April,  1920,  and  before  let 
January,  1926.  (Ecclesiastical  Tithe  Rent- 
charge  (Rates)  Acts,  1920  and  1922). 

The  Government  contribution  paid  by 
the  Inland  Revenue  out  of  the  Local 
Taxation  Account  continues  to  be  one-half 
of  the  Poor  Rate. 

Grown  Property. 

4.  With  a few  exceptions,  property  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Grown  or  occupied  for  the  purpos^  of 
the  public  government  of  the  country  is  not  liable 
to  be  rated,  but  it  is  the  settled  practice  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  voluntary  contributions  in  lieu  of 
rates  for  all  Government  property  which  is  not  rated. 
The  estimated  rateable  value  on  which  the  contribu- 
tions are  given  is  fixed  by  the  Treasury. 

Some  Government  properties  are  liable  to  be  rated 
under  special  enactments,  e.g.  land,  property  and 
undertakings  purchased  or  acquired  by  the  Post- 
master-General under  the  Telegraph  Act,  1868,  are 
rateable  in  respect  of  local  rates  at  sums  not  exceeding 
the  rateable  value  at  which  the  land,  property  and 
undertakings  were  properly  asse.ssed  or  ■assessable  at 
the  time  of  the  purchase  or  acquisition. 


Special  Expenses  in  Bural  Districts. 

5.  Where  the  amount  required  in  respect  of  special 
expenses  is  less  than  £10,  or  is  so  small  that  a rate 
of  less  than  one  penny  in  the  pound  would  be  required 
to  raise  it,  the  sum  can  be  paid  from  the  Poor  Rate. 


Agricultural  Bates  Act  Grant. 

Under  the  Agidcultural  Rat^  Act,  1896,  a,n 
ipier  of  agricultural  land  is  liable  to  pay  ony 
-Lu  of  the  rate  in  the  pound  payable  in  r^pect 
mildings  and  other  hereditaments  in  the  cane  of 
rates  including  the  Poor  Rate,  to  which  the  Act 
lies.  ’ The  Act  does  not  apply  to  rates 
ter  of  agricultural  land  was  already  liable  to  1^ 
Lsed  to,®^r  to  pay,  in  the  proportion  of  one-h^ 
less  than  one-half,  nor  does  it  apply  to  r^ 
ed  under  any  Commission  of  Sewers  or  i^n  r^pe^ 
aV  work  of  drainage,  etc.,  for  the  benefit  of 

J^'^Srlim'^national  funds  “ 

amount  raised  from  agricultural  land  by  rates 
which  the  Act  applies  during  the  financial  yea 

led  31st  March,  1896.  p,rlia- 

5V  the  Agricultural  Rates  Bill  now  before  Parlia 
nt  tL  proportion  of  one-half  of  the  rate  in  the 
ind  payable  in  respect  of  agricultural  land  will  be 
uced  to  omvquarter  of  the  rate  in  the  pound  and 
PwitToiml  grant  will  be  paid  from  he  Local 
xation  Account  to  “ spending  Authorities 
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Appendix  XXVI. 


OVERSEERS:  DUTIES. 


The  following  is  a list  of  the  duties  of  Overseers. 
The  list  i.s  formidable;  but,  apart  from  the  duties  in 
conneetion  with  valuation,  rates  and  registration,  the 
actual  work  does  not  in  practice  amount  to  a great 
deal. 

(1)  Valuation  and  Hating. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Overeeers  to  prepare  and  revise 
Valuation  Lists,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Union 
Assessment  Committee;  to  make  and  collect  the  Poor 
Rate;  and  to  pay  from  it  the  sums  required  by  the 
various  spending  Authorities.  The  Overseers  also 
have  in  certain  cases  power  to  appeal  against  the 
Valuation  List  of  any  Parish  in  the  Union  or  against 
the  County  Rate  or  basis  of  the  County  Rate. 

(2)  Begistration. 

Overseers  may  be  required  by  Registration  Officers 
to  make  enquiries  and  to  prepare  lists  of  electors 
(Representation  of  the  People  Act,  1918, 
Schedule  I,  7). 

(3)  Jury  Lists. 

Overseers  may  be  required  to  assist  Registration 
Officei's  in  compiling  Jury  Lists  (Juries  Act,  1922, 
section  1). 

(4)  Census. 

Overseers  may  be  required  by  regulations  made  by 
the  Minister  of  Health  to  perform  duties  in  con- 
nexion with  a Census  (Census  Act,  1920,  section  3). 

(6)  Beturns  of  Extrcuordinary  Tithe  Bentcharge. 

Overeeers  may  be  required  to  supply  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  with  information  as  to  the  extra- 
ordinary rentcharge  on  hop  grounds,  orchards,  etc. 
(Extraordinary  Tithe  Redemption  Act,  1886,  sec- 
tion 8). 

(6)  Parish  Constables. 

Overseers  may  be  required  by  Justices  to  compile 
Lists  of  men  suitable  for  service  as  constables ; they 
must  also  notifj'  vacancies  (Parish  Constables  Acts, 
1842  to  1872).  Overseers  also  have  certain  minor 
duties  in  regard  to  paid  constables  under  the  Act  of 
1872. 

(7)  Elections. 

Under  the  Elections  Rules  issued  under  section  48 
of  the  Local  Government  Act,-  1894,  Overseers  have 
certain  duties  in  connection  with  the  election  of 
Parish  Councillors  and  of  R.ural  District  Councillors 
and  Guardians. 

(8)  Belief  of  the  Poor. 

Overseers  are  required  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity 
to  give  relief  in  kind  or  to  give  an  order  for  the 
attendance  of  the  District  Medical  Officer  or  for 
admission  to  a workhouse  as  the  case  may  require 
(Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1834,  section  54). 

(9)  Lunatics. 

Under  sections  13  to  20  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890, 
and  section  2 of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1891,  Overeeers  are 
charged  with  certain  duties  in  regard  to  the  removal 
of  lunatics  to  workhouses  or  asylums. 

(10)  Parish  Property. 

Overseers  may  in  some  oases  hold  land.  Under  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1894,  Parish  land  vests  in 
Parish  Councils  where  these  exist,  but  in  Parishes 
where  there  is  no  Council,  it  vests  in  the  Overseers 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Parish  Meeting. 

Parish  property  vested  in  Overseers  is  generally 
held  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Parish 
and  the  proceeds  are  applied  in  aid  of  the  Poor  Rate. 
There  are  also  cases  of  land  being  held  for  the  benefit 
of  a charity,  and  in  such  cases  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners have  jurisdiction  over  the  disposal  of  the 
property. 


Land  allotted  under  inclosure  awards  for  public  or 
semi-public  purposes  sometimes  vests  in  the  Overseers. 

Land  required  for  vestry  rooms  or  parochial  offices 
may  also  vest  in  the  Overseers. 

Overeeers  may  be  required  to  make  out  a terrier 
of  the  lands  and  tenements  and  an  inventory  of  -the 
stock,  moneys,  goods,  etc.,  belonging  to  a Parish. 

(11)  Parochial  Charities. 

There  may  be  cases  in  which  Overseers  are  still 
trustees  of  Parochial  Charities,  but  this  can  no  longer 
be  the  case  after  1934. 

(12)  Fire  Engines. 

Overseers  may  in  certain  cases  provide  a fire 
engine  for  the  Parish  (Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, 
1867,  section  29). 

(13)  Vestry  Meetings. 

Overseers  have  power  to  convene  Vestry  Meetings, 
and  may  be  required  to  provide  minute  books. 

In  certain  Parishes,  Overeeers  have  power,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Vestry  and  the  sanction  of  the  Minister 
of  Health,  to  acquire  land  and  buildings  or  to  erect 
buildings  for  a vestry  room  and  to  provide  parish 
offices  (Vestries  Act,  1850;  Parochial  Offices  Act,  1861). 

(14)  Works  outside  the  Eistricts  of  Local  Authorities. 
Overseers  have  a right  of  objection  to  the  execution 

of  works  by  a Local  Authority  outside  that  Authority’s 
district  (Public  Health  Act,  i875,  sections  32,  64,  etc.). 

(16)  Public  Health  and  Housing. 

Overseers  may  appeal  against  the  charging  of 
expenses  on  a special  contributory  place  (Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  section  229 ; Housing,  Town  Plan- 
ning, etc..  Act,  1909,  section  31  (2)  ). 

(16)  Closed  Burial  Grounds. 

Overseers  are  i-equired  to  pay  out  of  the  Poor  Rate 
the  costs  incurred  by  Churchwardens  or  the  Parish 
Council  in  keeping  closed  burial  grounds  in  good  order 
(Burial  Act,  1865,  section  18 ; Local  Government  Act, 
1894,  .section  6 (1)  (b)  ). 

(17)  Mortuaries. 

Overseers  may  have  power  to  provide  mortuaries 
where  there  is  no  Burial  Authority  (Burial  Act,  1852, 
section  42). 

(18)  Burial  of  Drowned  Persons. 

Overseers  are  required  to  arrange  for  the  burial  of 
persons  drowned  in  the  sea  or  any  tidal  or  navigable 
waters  (Burial  of  Drowned  Persons  Act,  1808  and 
1886). 

(19)  Licences  for  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquor. 
Applicants  for  licences  are  required  to  serve  notice 

of  their  application  on  Overseers,  who  can  appear  at 
the  hearing  of  the  application  (Licensing  Consolida- 
tion Act,  1910,  section  15  (1)  (c) ). 

(20)  Pawnbrokers’  Certificates. 

Notice  of  intention  to  apply  for  a certificate  must 
be  given  to  one  of  the  Overseers  (Pawnbrokers  Act, 
1872,  section  39;  Local  Government  Act,  1894, 
section  27). 

(21)  Disorderly  Houses. 

Overseers  are  required  to  take  proceedings  against 
persons  responsible  for  disorderly  houses  and  to 
reward  informers. 

(22)  Publication  of  Orders,  etc. 

The  Overseers  may  be  required  to  give  publicity 
to  certain  Orders  or  notices  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  Board  of  Education  or  Army  Council,  and 
to  byelaws  made  by  the  Rural  District  Council. 
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Appendix  XXVII. 

LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  BEFORE  THE  YEAR  1834. 


The  followiDg  is  a brief  statement  of  the  work 
carried  on  by  the  various  classes  of  Local  Authorities 
before  1835. 

To  obtain  a proper  picture  of  the  conditions,  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  (a)  that  there  was  much 
more  diversity  than  at  present  between  district  and 
district  and  (b)  that  in  Boroughs  as  well  as  in 
County  areas,  the  intervention  and  influence  of  the 
Justices  were  manifold.  It  may  he  mentioned  that 
the  real  local  government  of  England  and  Wales  in 
the  period  preceding  the  Reform  Bill  has  for  the  first 
time  been  made  manifest  in  the  series  of  volumes 
issued  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  containing  the 
results  of  their  comprehensive  researches. 

(1)  Justices— The  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions 
administered  County  affairs.  They  also 
played  an  active  part  in  the  work  of 
Parishes;  and,  either  individually  or  in 
Petty,  Special,  or  Quarter  Sessions,  effec- 
tively controlled  parochial  affairs. 

In  Boroughs  likewise.  Borough  Justices 
were  usually  the  chief  administrators  of 
local  government;  there  are  instances,  for 
example,  where  they  gave  orders  for  the 
cleansing  of  streets  and  for  levying  a rate 
to  meet  expenses. 

The  Home  Office  exercised  some  jurisdic- 
tion over  Justices;  but  practically  they 
were  free  from  central  control. 

Prom  the  second  quarter  of  the  19th 
century,  the  tendency  was  towards  depriv- 
ing Justices  of  administrative  powers;  they 
were  deprived,  for  instance,  of  the  follow- 
ing functions  : — 1828,  certain  licensing 
powers;  1833,  inspection  of  cotton  fac- 
tories; 1834,  most  of  their  Poor  Law 
functions;  1836,  some  powers  as  to  high- 
ways and  prisons. 

The  general  tendency  after  this  period, 
in  contrast  to  the  previous  century,  was  to 
look  outside  the  Justices  when  new  local 
government  duties  had  to  be  performed. 

12)  Municipal  Corporations. — Before  1835,  these 
varied  greatly  in  constitution,  but  gener- 
ally the  Councils  were  not  representative. 

Most  of  the  Corporations  had  few  local 
government  functions  in  the  modern  sense. 
These  were  carried  out  by  Vestries  and 
their  officials,  by  Justices  or  by  inde- 
pendent Commissions  or  Trustees  (who 
became  known  generally  as  Improvement 
Commissioners)  which,  particularly  from 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  were  formed 
in  many  urban  areas  for  paving,  lighting, 
cleansing  and  watching  or  for  other 
sanitary  duties. 

The  revenue  of  some  corporate  towns 
was  considerable,  being  derived  from  pro- 
perty, market  tolls,  dues  and  the  like ; 
generally,  not  much  was  expended  on 
public  improvements. 

(3)  Improvement  Commissioners. — As  explained 
elsewhere,  these  bodies  were  established  by 
Local  Acts,  obtained  on  local  initiative. 
The  area,  constitution  (including  members), 
duties  and  powers  were  set  out  in  the 
Local  Act.  They  could  borrow  money  and 
levy  rates  within  limits  specified  in  the 
Local  Act. 

The  Commissioners  were  separate  from 
the  Corporation,  though  often  contained, 
ex-officio,  members  of  the  Corporation. 
Generally,  until  the  19th  century,  the 
Commissioners  were  appointed  for  life  and 
vacancies  ivere  filled  by  co-option. 

Examples  of  some  Local  Acts  are  given 
in  Appendix  XXVIII. 


(4)  Commissioners  of  Sewers. — These  were  set  up 

for  the  drainage  and  protection  of  low- 
lying  lands.  Their  duties  were  restricted 
to  this  purpose;  they  had  no  general  local 
government  powers.  Expenditure  ivas 
met  by  rates  on  the  lands  benefited. 

(5)  Vestries  and  Parochial  Officers. — The  parochial 

organisation  was  the  same,  in  form,  in 
town  and  country.  Many  populous 
parishes  acquired  Select  or  Close  Vestries, 
consisting  of  a few  members,  instead  of 
Open  Vest  lies. 

The  powers  of  the  Vestry  and  those  of 
the  parochial  officers,  the  most  important 
being  the  Overseers  and  Surveyors  of  High- 
ways, included  the  management  of  property 
and  charities  and  burial  grounds,  relief  of 
the  poor,  upkeep  of  roads  and  maintenance 
of  order.  The  parochial  offices  were 
generally  unpaid  and  obligatory.  Open 
Open  Vestries  did  not,  as  a rule,  exercise 
much  influence  on  local  government. 

The  Overseers  and  Surveyors  of  Higli- 
ways  were  appointed  by  Justices,  and  most 
of  the  important  acts  of  the  officers  had  f,o 
be  endorsed  by  the  latter,  who  in  practice 
could  at  any  time  dominate  parochial 
affairs. 

(6)  Incorporated  Guardians  of  the  Poor. — They 

were  set  up  by  special  Local  Acts,  and  were 
variously  known  as  Guardians,  Trustees, 
Governors,  Directors,  or  Corporations  of 
the  Poor.  They  administered  generally  a 
combination  of  Parishes  for  poor  relief,  and 
were  the  forerunners  of  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  formed  by  the  Act  of  1834. 

There  were  126  of  these  bodies  altogethei-, 
chiefly  in  the  eastern  Counties. 

(7)  Manorial  Bodies. — Many  of  these  still  func- 

tioned side  by  side  with  other  bodies. 
They  dealt  with  local  affairs,  including 
management  of  property  and  dealing  with 
nuisances.  The  tendency  was  for  them  to 
die  out. 

Mention  may  also  be  made  of 

(8)  Turnpike  Trusts,  though  not  Local  Authori- 

ties in  the  ordinary  sense.  Thev  were  set 
up  under  special  Acts  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  specified  lengths  (in 
some  cases  comparatively  short)  of  roads, 
They  were  authorised  to  levy  tolls.  They 
were  independent  of  other  local  bodies,  but 
generally  the  local  Justices  were  among 
the  Trustees,  of  whom  the  number  was 
usually  large. 

They  had  no  right  to  levy  rates,  but  were 
entitled  to  a share  of  the  parochial  liahility 
to  “ statute  duty  ” for  the  maintenance 
of  roads,  a money  payment  often  being 
accepted  in  place  of  it.  I he  Pan’sh  was 
not  legally  relieved  from  the  liability  to 
maintain  a road  because  the  road  was 
under  a Turnpike  Trust;  there  are  in- 
stances of  Parishes  being  indicted  for  neg- 
lect, but  this  course  was  not  encouraged. 

Disputes  between  Trusts  and  Parishes 
were  settled  by  Quarter  Sessions.  The 
latter  could  require  the  removal  of  unau- 
thorised toll  gates.  The  Trusts  endeavoured 
with  much  success  to  be  free  of  the  power 
of  the  Ju.stices. 

The  first  Turnpike  Trust  was  formed  in 
1603;  the.se  Tni.sts  hei-ame  numerous  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century. 
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Appendix  XXVIII. 


LOCAL  IMPROVEMENT  ACTS. 


Commissioners  appointed  under  the  earlier  Local 
Acts  generally  included  local  officials  and  dignitaries, 
such  as  the  Mayor,  Dean  of  Cathedral,  etc.,  and, 
in  addition,  other  persons  who,  in  most  oases,  were 
named  in  the  Act,  with  power  to  elect  further  Com- 
missioners to  fill  vacancies.  In  a few  instances  the 
Commissioners  were  elected  to  serve  for  limited 
periods  by  the  ratepayers. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  were 
regulated  by  the  Act,  which  prescribed  the  dates  of 
meetings,  the  quorum,  etc. 

-The  Commissioners  were  not  subject  to  the  control 
of  any  Central  Authority,  but  persons  aggrieved  by 
Orders,  etc.,  made  by  them  had  the  right  of  appeal 
to  Quarter  Sessions. 

The  powers  conferred  on  Improvement  Com- 
missioners by  the  earlier  Local  Acts  related  primarily 
to  four  chief  services,  viz.,  lighting,  watching, 
cleansing  and  watering  of  streets,  and  paving. 

In  addition.  Improvement  Commissioners  were 
generally  invested  with  powers  relating  to  the  abate- 
ment of  nuisances,  obstructions  in  streets,  and  the 
naming  of  streets  and  numbering  of  houses,  and, 
not  infrequently,  also  with  powers  with  respect  to 
the  purchase  of  property  for  purposes  of  street 
improvement  (compulsorily  or  by  agreement),  the  pro- 
vision of  public  offices,  markets  and  slaughter-houses, 
drains  and  sewers,  smoke  abatement  and  fire  engined. 

In  general.  Commissioners  were  empowered  to  levy 
rates  for  the  purposes  of  the  Acts  and  to  borrow, 
independently  of  the  sanction  of  a Central  Authority, 
a limited  sum  on  the  security  of  the  rates. 

Details  of  a few  of  the  earlier  Acts,  taken 
haphazardly,  are  given  below  : — 

LryBEPooL. 

Local  Act  of  1744  (21  Qeo.  II.,  c.  xxiv). 

Area. — Town  and  Parish  of  Liverpool. 

Commissioners. — The  Mayor,  Recorder  and  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  together  with  18  principal  inhabitants 
elected  annually  by  the  ratepayers. 

Powers. — Lighting;  watching;  cleansing  of  streets; 
provision  of  refuse  tips;  obstructions  in  streets  by 
vehicles;  rating;  borrowing  (on  security  of  rates). 

Shrewsbuky. 

Local  Act  of  1754  (29  Oeo.  II.,  c.  Ixxviii). 

Area. — Town  and  Liberties  of  Shrewsbury. 

Trustees. — The  Mayor,  Recorder,  Justices  of  the 
Peace  and  all  inhabitants  possessing  a certain 
property  qualification. 

Powers. — Lighting;  watching;  cleansing  of  streets; 
paving ; obstructions  in  streets ; provision  of  refuse 
dumps  and  sale  of  refuse;  cleansing  of  the  market; 
regulating  the  removal  of  nightsoil;  rating. 

Rochester  and  Strood. 

Local  Act  of  1768  (9  Geo.  III.,  c.  xxxii). 

Area. — Parish  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  City  of 
Rochester.  Parish  of  Strood  in  the  County  of  Kent. 

Commissioners. — Mayor,  Recorder,  Justices  of  the 
Peace  of  the  City  of  Rochester,  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  City,  Dean,  Vice-Dean  and  Archdeacon 
of  the  Cathedral,  Wardens  of  the  New  Bridge,  Town 
Clerk,  Knights  of  the  Shire  of  the  County  of  Kent. 
Members  of  Parliament  for  Canterbury,  Maidstone, 
Queenborough  and  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  about  200 
persons  named  in  the  Act.  Successors  to  be  elected 
by  the  surviving  Commissioners.  All  Commissioners 
to  be  subject  to  a property  qualification. 

Powers. — Construction  of  new  road  from  Rochester 
to  Chatham  Hill  (including  compulsory  purchase  of 


property) ; lighting ; watching ; cleansing  and  water- 
ing streets;  paving;  obstructions  and  projections  in 
streets ; toUs ; rating ; borrowing  on  security  of  rates ; 
assessments  and  tolls. 

Right  of  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions  is  given  in 
respect  of  anything  done  in  pursuance  of  the  Act. 


Southampton. 

Local  Act  of  1768  (10  Oeo.  Ill,  e.  xxv). 

-4rca. — Town  and  Liberties  of  Southampton. 

Commissioners. — Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Common 
Council  of  the  Town  of  Southampton  and  26  persons 
named  in  the  Act  subject,  except  the  Mayor,  Aider- 
men  and  Common  Council,  to  a residential  and  pro- 
perty qualification. 

Powers. — ^Lighting;  watching;  cleansing  and  water- 
ing of  streets;  paving;  abatement  of  nuisances; 
obstructions  in  streets ; naming  of  streets  and 
numbering  of  houses;  street  improvement  (including 
purchase  of_  property  by  agi'eement);  drains  and 
sewers;  provision  of  refuse  dumps;  regulating  removal 
of  nightsoil;  scavenging;  prescribing  street  line; 
provision  of  a pound ; appointment  of  officers ; rating ; 
borrowing  on  security  of  rates  and  assessments  not 
exceeding  in  the  whole  (a)  £5,000  for  street  improve- 
ments, (6)  £300  for  lighting  and  watching. 

Note. — Right  of  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions  is  given 
in  respect  of  anything  done  in  pursuance  of  the  Act. 

Scarborough. 

Local  Act  of  1805  (45  Geo.  Ill,  c.  xciv). 

Area.  Township  of  Scaiffiorough,  in  the  Borough 
and  Parish  of  Scarborough. 

Commissioners.— Bailiffs  of  the  Borough  and  60 
persons  named  in  the  Act,  subject  to  a property 
qualification  and  not  being  victuallere  or  retail 
vendors  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

Powers. — ^Lighting;  watching;  cleansing  and  water- 
ing of  streets;  paving;  abatement  of  nuisances;  pro- 
jections in  streets ; naming  of  streets  and  numbering 
of  houses ; compulsory  purchase  of  property  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Act ; regulating  the  removal  of  nightsoil ; 
disposal  of  surplus  land  (with  right  of  pre-emption); 
adoption  of  private  streets;  sewers  and  drains;  bye- 
laws as  to  hackney  coaches,  etc. ; fencing ; rating ; 
borrowing  on  credit  of  rates  and  assessments  (total 
sum  outstanding  at  one  time  not  to  exceed  £3,000). 

Right  of  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions  is  given  in 
respect  of  any  rate  or  asses.sment,  byelaws,  orders  or 
judgments  or  anything  done  in  pursuance  of  the  Act. 

Reading. 

Local  Act  of  1826  (7  Geo.  IV,  c.  Ivi). 

Area. — The  Borough. 

Commissioners. — The  Mayor,  Recorder,  Aldermen, 
Burgesses,  Vicars  of  Parishes  in  the  Borough,  County 
Justices  of  the  Peace  residing  in  the  Borough,  and 
about  200  persons  named  in  the  Act  and  their  suc- 
cessors, subject  to  a property  qualification. 

Powers. — Appointment  of  officers  (Clerks,  Sur- 
veyors and  Rate  Collectors);  lighting;  watching; 
cleansing  and  watering  of  streets;  paving;  abate- 
ment of  nuisances;  obstructions  and  projections  in 
streets ; naming  of  streets  and  numbering  of  houses ; 
street  widening  (including  compulsory  acquisition  of 
property) ; drains  and  sewers ; smoke  abatement 
(steam  engines  to  consume  their  own  smoke) ; pollu- 
tion of  streams,  wells  and  public  water  supply  by 
escaping  gas  and  waste  liquid  from  gas  works;  dan- 
gerous places  caused  by  excavating  for  buildings,  etc. ; 
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provision  of  depot  for  road  material  and  refuse  dis- 
posal ; regulating  the  removal  of  nightsoil ; scavenging 
(collection  of  house  refuse,  except  nightsoil)  j pre- 
Bcrihing  building  line;  sale  of  surplus  land  (with 
right  of  pre-emption);  rating;  borrowing  on  mort- 
gage of  rates  or  property  (loans  secured  on  rates  not 
to  exceed  £20,000  at  any  one  time). 

jifote. — Persons  aggrieved  may  appeal  (i)  to  the 
Commissioners  against  rate  or  assessment  or  anything 
done  in  pursuance  of  the  Act,  (ii)  to  Quarter  Sessions 
against  any  order,  direction  or  appointment  of  Com- 
missioners or  in  respect  of  rates,  or  against  any  order 
or  conviction  by  Justices. 

Sunderland. 

Local  Act  of  1826  (7  Geo.  IV,  e.  cxx). 

Area. — The  Town  and  Parish  of  Sunderland. 

Commissioners. — Persons  to  the  number  of  about 
185  named  in  the  Act  and  their  successors,  subject 
to  a property  qualification. 

Powers. — Lighting;  watching;  cleansing  and  water- 
ing of  streets;  paving  in  public  and  private  (new) 
streets;  abatement  of  nuisances;  obstructions  and 
projections  in  streets;  naming  of  streets  and  number- 
ing of  houses;  compulsory  acquisition  of  property  for 
street  widening;  smoke  abatement  (steam  engines  to 
consume  their  own  smoke) ; regulating  the  removal 
of  nightsoil ; prescribing  building  line ; sale  of  Surplus 
land  (with  right  of  pre-emption) ; provision  of  public 


offices,  markets  and  slaughterhouses ; fire  engines ; 
manufacture  of  gas  under  expert  management  for  (1) 
public  lighting,  (2)  sale  to  private  consumers; 
appointment  of  officers ; rating ; borrowing  on  security 
of  revenue  and  rates  not  exceeding  in  the  whole 
£15,000. 

Note. — Right  of  appeal  is  given  to  Quarter  Sessions 
in  respect  of  rates  or  assessments,  byelaws,  rules  and 
regulations,  ordei’s  or  judgments  of  the  Commissioners 
or  against  the  orders  or  determination  of  Justices. 

Carlisle. 

Local  Act  of  1827  (7  & 8 Geo.  IV,  c.  Ixxxvi). 

Area. — City  of  Carlisle  and  its  suburbs. 

Commissioners. — Mayor,  Recorder  and  Aldermen, 
Dean  and  Prebendaries  of  the  Cathedral  and  60 
persons  elected  triennially  by  ratepayers,  subject  to  a 
property  qualification. 

Powers. — Watching;  regulating  the  removal  of 
nightsoil;  obstructions  and  nuisances  in  streets;  fire 
engines  and  street  watering;  provision  of  public 
offices;  naming  of  streets  and  numbering  of  bouses; 
spouts  and  gutters  of  buildings ; rating ; borrowing 
on  the  security  of  rates  and  assessments  not  exceeding 
' in  the  whole  £500. 

I Note.— Right  of  appeal  is  given  to  Quarter  Sessions 
iagainst  any  order,  rate  or  assessment  of  the  Com- 
imissioners  or  against  any  order  or  adjudication  of 
Justices  in  pursuance  of  the  Act. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OE  THE  SEVERAL  CLASSES  OE  LOCAL  BODIES  AETER  1834. 


The  development  of  the  several  classes  of  Local 
Bodies  after  1834  was,  briefly,  as  follows:  — 

(1)  Justices. — In  Boroughs,  they  were  partly 

superseded,  for  administrative  purposes,  by 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1835 
In  Counties,  they  continued  substantially 
until  1888;  their  local  administrative 
powers  were  much  curtailed  by  the  forma- 
tion of  Boards  of  Guardians  under  the 
Act  of  1834  and  of  Local  Boards  by  the 
Acts  of  1848  and  1858. 

(2)  Municipal  Corporations. — With  a few 

exceptions,  they  were  reformed  and  ren- 
dered uniform  by  the  Act  of  1835. 

(3)  Improvement  Commissioners. — These  did  not 

all  disappear  until  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1894,  but  most  had  been  absorbed 
before  that  date. 

(4)  Commissioners  of  Sewers. — These  continue  to 

exist. 

(6)  Vestries  and  Parochial  Officers. — Vestries  con- 
tinued until  the  Act  of  1894,  and  stiU  con- 
tinue in  urban  parishes,  but  with  few 
powers. 

Overseers  stiU  remain,  but  have  rew 
important  duties  beyond  collecting  rates. 

Surveyors  of  Highways  were  superseded 
(a)  after  1848  by  Local  Boards  in  urban 
areas,  (b)  after  1862,  by  Highway  Boarcte 
in  many  rural  areas,  and  (c)  finally,  by  the 


Local  Government  Act,  1894,  in  all  rural 
areas  by  Rural  District  Councils. 

(6)  Incorporated  Guardians  of  the  Poor. — They 

were  not  expressly  superseded  by  the 
Poor  Law  Act  of  1834,  but  gradually  gave 
place  to  Guardians  elected  under  that  Act. 

(7)  Manorial  Bodies  have  gradually  disappeared. 

(8)  Turnpike  Trusts. — There  were  some  1,100 

Trusts  in  1835;  in  1864,  the  number  was 
1,047,  controlling  over  20,000  miles  of  road. 
As  railways  grew.  Trusts  decayed.  By 
1875,  the  number  had  fallen  to  588 ; by  1883, 
to  71 ; by  1889,  to  6 ; the  last  disappeared 
in  1895.  , . 

The  roads  were  then  maintained  (a)  m 
urban  areas,  by  the  Local  Board  or  Urban 
District,  (b)  in  rural  areas,  by  Parches  or 
(where  in  existence)  by  Highway  Districte. 
The  Act  of  1878  provided  that  roads  dis- 
turnpiked  after  1870  should  be  main  roads, 
and  half  the  cost  of  maintenance  was  made 
a charge  on  the  County ; by  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Act,  1888,  the  whole  cost  of  main- 
taining main  roads  was  placed  on  the 
County. 

In  South  Wales,  owing  to  disturbances, 
the  Turnpike  Trusts  were  superseded  in 
1844  by  County  Boards,  who,  w'ith  District 
Boards,  managed  the  turnpike  roads. 
These  Boards  were  replaced  by  County 
Councils  by  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1888. 
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EFFECT  OF  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 

The  effect  of  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  1835,  on  Boroughs  and  Counties 
was  as  follows : — 

(1)  Om  the  Borough. 

Councillors  made  elective;  previously  most  of  the 
governing  bodies  had  been  nominated. 

Meetings  of  the  Town  Council  to  be  open. 

Power  to  Town  Council  to  levy  rate. 

Accounts  to  be  audited  yearly. 

Borrowings,  and  alienation  of  corporate  property, 
made  subject  to  central  approval. 

Jmstioe  separated  from  the  municipal  organisation; 
magistrates  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

Sphere  of  local  government  of  Town  Council  not 
much  enlarged,  except  that  police  brought  under  its 
administration;  with  this  exception,  principal  duties 
of  the  Town  Council  under  the  Act  of  1835  consisted 
in  the  management  of  Corporation  property  and  the 
making  and  application  of  byelaws  for  good  rule 
and  government;  also  empowered  to  provide  public 
lighting  if  no  other  body  responsible  for  it. 


MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS  ACT,  1835. 

The  independent  Commissioners  which  had  been 
set  up  in  many  towns  under  Local  Acts  for  paving, 
lighting  and  the  like  were  not  touohed,  but  it  was 
provided  that  such  Commissioners  might  transfer 
their  powers  to  the  reformed  Corporation. 

(2)  On  the  County. 

The  Act  of  1835  did  not  efieot  any  substantial 
oJianges  in  the  relations  between  the  Borough  and 
the  County  Authorities,  except  as  regards  police, 
of  which  the  local  administration  in  Boroughs  was 
placed  by  the  Act  under  Watch  Committees  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Town  Councils. 

Boroughs  with  separate  Quarter  Sessions  had  been 
practically  independent  of  the  County  Authorities. 
This  position  was  expressly  continued  by  the  Act  of 
1835  (section  111). 

It  IS  to  be  noted  that,  even  when  special  Improve- 
ment Commissioners  were  appointed  by  Local  Acts, 
it  was  usual  to  provide  for  a right  of  appeal  to  Quarter 
Sessions  in  respect  of  their  requirements. 
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LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  (NUN-JUDICIAL)  POWERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITIES  OF 

OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


OXEORD. 

Markets,  Weights  and  Measures. 

1.  The  University  has  power  to  appoint  two  Clerks 
of  the  Market.  These  are  chosen  annually,  one  by 
the  Chancellor  and  the  other  by  the  Vice-Chancellor; 
their  jnrisdiction  extends  to  the  inspection  of  weights 
and  measures. 

Prior  to  1889,  the  markets  provided  under  the 
Improvement  Acts  relating  to  Oxford  were  vested  in 
the  University  and  the  Corporation  jointly,  and  were 
managed  by  a Committee  appointed  in  equal  pro- 
Xjortions  by  the  University  and  the  Corporation. 

By  the  City  of  Oxford  Order,  1899,  the  xiroxierty, 
powers,  duties,  etc.,  of  the  University  and  the  Market 
Committee  were  transferred  to  the  Corporation,  but 
it  was  provided  that  the  right  of  the  Univei'sity 
to  appoint  Clerks  of  the  Market  should  not  be 
prejudiced. 

Theatres. 

2.  The  consent  of  the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chan- 
cellor is  required  to  the  licensing  of  theatres  in  the 
precincts  of  the  University  or  within  14  miles  of 
the  City  of  Oxford,  and  the  approval  of  the  Chan- 
cellor or  Vice-Chancellor  is  required  to  the  rules  for 
the  management  of  theatres  so  licensed  (Act  for 
Regulating  Theatres,  1843,  section  10). 

The  consent  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  is  also  required 
(except  during  vacation)  to  any  public  exhibition  or 
performance  in  the  City,  whether  strictly  theatrical 
or  not  (Oxford  Police  Act,  1881,  section  22). 

Travellers  by  Train. 

3.  The  Vice-Chancellor,  Proctors,  etc.,  have  free 
access  at  reasonable  times  to  the  stations  on  the 
railway  from  Didoot  to  Oxford,  and  can  require 
railway  officials  to  furnish  information  as  to  passen- 
ger being,  or  suspected  of  being,  membei-s  of  the 
University.  The  Company  are  not  to  carry  for 
24  hours  after  notification  such  members  of  the 
University  as  the  Vice-Chancellor,  etc.,  require  them 
not  to  carry.  The  Company  are  also  forbidden  to 
take  up  or  set  down  member  of  the  University  (with 
exceptions)  except  at  regularly  appointed  stations 
(6  Viet.,  cap  X,  sections  304,  305  and  306). 

Bepresentation  on  City  Council. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  powers, 
the  Univerity  exercises  an  influence  in  the  local 


government  of  the  City  through  its  representation 
on  the  Town  Council. 

The  Town  Council  consists  of  45  Councillors,  9 of 
whom  are  elected  by  the  University,  and  15  Aider- 
men,  of  whom  3 are  chosen  by  the  Aldermen  and 
Councillors  representing  the  University  (City  of 
Oxford  Order,  1889,  Articles  XI  and  XII). 

Cambridge. 

Markets,  Weights  and  Measures. 

5.  The  Vice-Chancellor  has  power  to  appoint  an 
Inspector  or  Inspectors  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
having  concurrent  powers  with  any  Inspector 
appointed  by  the  Town  Council  (Cambridge  Award 
Act,  1856,  section  14). 

Prior  to  1856,  the  University  had  powers  with 
regal'd  to  markets  and  fairs,  but  these  were  abolished 
by  the  Act  of  that  year. 

Watch  Committee-. 

6.  Section  61  of  the  above-mentioned  Act  xn'ovides 
that  the  Watch  Committee  shall  include,  in  addition 
to  the  Mayor  and  9 other  membera  of  the  Town 
Council,  5 members  of  the  University,  appointed  by, 
and  being  members  of,  the  Senate. 

The-atres. 

7.  Prior  to  1894,  the  University  had  similar 
powers  to  those  of  Oxford  under  section  .10  of  the 
Act  for  Regulating  Theatres,  1843,  and  section  22 
of  the  Oxford  Police  Act,  1881,  but  these  powers 
were  abolished  by  the  Cambridge  University  and 
Corporation  Act,  1894,  sections  8 and  11. 

Travellers  by  Train. 

8.  The  University  have  powers  similar  to  those 
of  Oxford  as  regards  travellers  by  train  (7  <&  8 Viet., 
c.  Ixii,  sections  184,  185  and  186). 

Mepresentation  on  Borough  Council. 

9.  The  University  also  has  a voice  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Borough  througli  its  representation  on 
the  Town  Council,  which  consists  of  61  Councillors, 
of  whom  6 are  elected  by  the  University,  and  17 
Aldermen,  of  whom  2 are  elected  from  among  the 
Councillors  representing  the  University  (Cambridge 
(Extension)  Order,  1911,  Article  VII). 
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HARBOUR  AUTHORITIES. 


1.  There  are  about  100  Harbour  Trusts  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Harbour 
Authorities  and  their  position  as  regards  rate-aid 
vary  considerably.  The  Local  Acts  under  "which  they 
operate  are  in  some  oases  numerous. 

A return  was  published  in  1903  [H.C.  325],  giving 
particulars  of  these  bodies  and  of  the  works  which 
they  had  carried  out  in  recent  years,  but  this  is  now 
largely  out  of  date. 

2.  At  the  close  of  this  Statement  are  given 
(I.)  some  instances  in  which  the  Harbour 
Board  comprises  members  representing  the  local 
ratepayers  and  in  which  financial  assistance  may 
be  given  by  the  Local  Authority;  (II.)  instances  where 
there  is  local  representation  bu"t  the  Local  Authority 
are  not  empowered  to  give  financial  assistance;  and 
(III.)  some  details  asked  for  respecting  the  cases  of 
Swansea  and  Llanelly. 

3.  Representation  usually  takes  the  form  of  the 
nomination  of  a specified  number  of  representatives 
by  the  Local  Authority,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Port 
of  London  Authority,  but  there  are  instances  in 
which  representatives  of  the  rateiiayers  are  directly 
elected  to  the  Harbour  Board  bjf  a poll  of  the 
Borough,  Parish  or  District  (as  at  Llanelly). 

Financial  assistance  takes  the  form  of  making  loans 
to,  or  guaranteeing  loans  raised  by,  the  Harbour 
Authority,  or  of  making  contributions  from  the  local 
rates  in  aid  of  deficiencies  in  the  harbour  revenue. 

4.  The  Fishery  Harbours  Act,  1916,  empowers 
the  Council  of  any  County,  Borough,  Urban  District, 
Rural  District  or  Parish  to  contribute,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Minister  of  Health,  to  the  expenses  of 
any  Harbour  A-uthority  constitii"ted  under  this  Act. 
This  Act  applies,  however,  only  to  small  fishery 
harbours  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  and  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port, are  principally  used  by  the  fishing  industry. 
Little  or  no  use  seems  to  have  been  made  of  this 
provision. 

5.  Further,  the  Public  Works  Loan  Acts,  1882  and 
1887,  provide  that,  where  a Provisional  Order 
under  the  General  Pier  and  Harbour  Act,  1861, 
authorises  any  public  body  to  raise  a loan  for  the 
construction  of  harbour  works,  the  Order  or  another 
Provisional  Order  may  authorise  any  County  Coun- 
cil, Town  Council,  Urban  District  Council  or  Rural 
District  Council  (a)  to  guarantee  the  principal  and 
interest  of  a loan  raised  from  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners,  or  (b)  to  lend  the  money  to  the 
Harbour  Authority.  Instances  in  which  such  powers 
have  been  given  are  the  Town  Councils  of  Berwick 
on  Tweed  (1913)  and  Bridport  (1918). 


I. 

6.  Instances  where  the  Harbour  Board  contains 
representatives  of  the  local  ratepayers  and  where  the 
Local  Authority  may  give  financial  assistance  : — 

Berwick  on  Tweed,  ’Scarborough, 

Bridport,  Shoreham, 

Llanelly,  Sunderland, 

Portmadoc,  Swansea. 


II. 

7.  Instances  where  the  Harbour  Board  contains 
representatives  of  the  local  ratepayers,  but  the  Local 
Authority  are  not  empowered  to  give  financial 
assistance  : — 

Blyth,  London, 

Dee,  Southampton, 

Fowey,  Tyne. 

The  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  is  an  iin- 
portant  instance  in  which  the  Harbour  Authority  is, 
as  regards  constitution  and  finance,  independent  of 
the  Local  Authority. 

III. 

Representation  and  Financial  Assistance  in  the 
OASES  OE  Swansea  and  Llanelly. 

Swansea. 

8.  In  this  case  the  Town  Council  have  appointed 
members  to  the  Harbour  Board  since  1854,  when 
the  Board  was  first  appointed.  There  is  also  a con- 
siderable representation  of  the  shipping  and  mer- 
cantile interests. 

An  Act  of  1889  authorised  the  Town  Council  to 
make  good,  up  to  a sum  of  £3,750  a year,  any 
deficiency  in  the  harbour  revenues  out  of  the  Borough 
Ra"te,  or  failing  this,  out  of  the  District  Rate. 

This  arrangement  was  ended  by  an  Act  of  1901,  the 
Town  Council  paying  the  Harbour  Board  a lump  sum 
of  £50,000.  The  same  Act  authorised  the  Town 
Council  to  make  up  for  ten  years  any  deficiency  in 
the  Harbour  Board’s  revenue  up  to  an  aggregate 
deficiency  of  £150,000,  the  Town  Council  taking 
mortgages  from  the  Harbour  Board  for  the  sums 
advanced;  the  Act  required  the  Harbour  Board  to 
repay,  in  the  ensuing  ten  years,  the  sums  advanced 
by  the  Town  Council.  In  1919  repayment  was  post- 
poned for  five  years  on  account  of  the  war. 

Llanelly. 

9.  A Local  Act  of  1858  authorised  the  Llanelly  Local 
Board  to  nominate  two  members  to  the  Harbour 
Board. 

In  1878,  a further  Local  Act  made  the  entire 
Town  Council  memibers  of  the  Harbour  Board,  and  at 
the  same  time  authorised  the  Town  Council  to 
guarantee,  as  to  principal  and  interest,  loans  raised 
by  the  Board  up  to  a total  of  £60,000. 

Ill  1888,  the  Town  Council  were  empowered  to 
charge  as  collateral  security  for  the  Harbour  Board’s 
loans,  the  District  Rate  up  to  the  produce  of  a rate 
of  sixpence  in  the  pound.  Eight  years  later  this  was 
raised  to  a rate  of  a shilling  in  the  pound. 

An  Act  of  1901  authori.sed  further  borrowings  by 
the  Harbour  Board,  and  provided  that  the  loans 
might  be  secured,  if  the  Town  Council  agreed,  on  the 
local  rates  in  case  the  harbour  revenue  proved 
inadequate. 

In  1904,  the  Harbour  Board  was  reconstituted,  the 
greater  part  of  the  members  becoming  elective  at  a 
poll  of  the  parochial  electors;  the  Town  Council  were 
also  made  liable  to  pay  out  of  the  rates,  if  the  harboui 
revenue  were  deficient,  the  interest  and  principal  in 
respect  of  loans  borrowed  under  certain  Acte. 
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PARTICULARS  OF  SOME  OASES  IN  WHICH  PORT  SANITARY  DISTRICTS  ABUT 
ON  MORE  THAN  ONE  LOCAL  AUTHORITY’S  DISTRICT. 

% 

I. — J oiNT  Boards. 


Name  of  Port  Sanitary 
Authority. 


Constituent  Authorities. 


Representation  of 
Constituent  Authorities. 


Barnstaple 


Beaumaris 


Dartmouth  and  Totnes . 


Cowes 


Barnstaple  B.C. 
Bideford  B.C.  ... 
Northam  U.D.O. 
Barnstaple  R.D.C. 


Bangor  B.C. 
Beaumaris  B.O.... 
Conway  B.C. 

Menai  Bridge  U.D.C. 
Penmaenmawr  U.D.C. 
Aethwy  R.D.C. ... 
Ogwen  R.D.C.  ... 


Dartmouth  B.C. 
Totnes  B.C. 
Totnes  R.D.C.  . 


Newport  B.C.  ... 
Cowes  U.D.C.  ... 
East  Cowes  U.D.C. 
Isle  of  Wight  R.D.C. 


10 


11 


Proportion  of  Expenses  borne  by 
each  Constituent  Authority. 


10 


12 


3/lOths. 

2/lOths. 

2/lOths. 

3/lOths. 


5/20ths. 

2/20ths. 

5/20ths. 

2/20ths. 

2/20ths. 

2/20ths. 

2/20ths. 


5/lOths. 

1/lOth. 

4/lOths. 


2/12ths. 

5/12ths. 

3/12ths. 

2/12ths. 


to  Boards,  m addition  to  fixing  the  representation  of,  and  the  proportion  of  the  expenses 

o more  of  the  constituent  Authorities.  The  Order  further  applies  s.  290  of  the  P H Act  1875  enablino^  the  loint 
Board  to  issue  their  precept  to  each  constituent  Authority,  req'Sring  payment  of  the  sums  to  beinSved  them 

II.— Cases  in  which  one  Local  Authority  acts  as  Poet  Sanitary  Authority,  but  other 
Local  Authorities  contribute  to  the  Expenses. 


Name  of  Port  Sanitary 
Authority. 


Local  Authority  appointed 
Port  Sanitary  Authority. 


Local  Authorities  con- 
tributing to  the  Expenses. 


Faversham 


Gloucester 


Lancaster...  ... 


Rochester . 


Faversham  B.C. 


Gloucester  O.B.C. 


Lancaster  B.C.  ... 


Rochester  B.C.  ... 


Proportion  of  Expenses  borne  by 
each  Contributing  Authority. 


Faversham  B.C. 
Melton  Regis  U.D.O. 
Sittingbourne  U.D.C. 
Faversham  R.D.C. 
Milton  R.D.C.  ... 
Sheppey  R.D.C. 

Gloucester  O.B.C. 
Dursley  R.D.C. 
Gloucester  R.D.C. 
Thornbury  R.D.C. 
Wheatenhurst  R.D.C. 

Lancaster  B.C.  ... 
Lancaster  R.D.C. 


Chatham  B.C. ... 
Rochester  B.C. 
Gillingham  B.C. 
Hoo  R.D.C.  ... 
Mailing  R.D.C. 
Milton  R.D.C. 
Stroud  R.D.C.... 


B.C.  and  U.D.Cs.  in  proportion  to 
rateable  value  of  Borough  and 
U.Ds.  respectively  ; . R.D.Cs.  in 
proportion  to  rateable  value  of 
contributory  place  abutting  on 
Port  Sanitary  area. 

46  per  cent. 

■ i " 

:: 

B.C.  in  proportion  to  rateable 
value  of  Borough,  R.D.C.  in 
■proportion  to  rateable  value  of 
contributory  place  of  Thurnham. 

In  proportion  to  rateable  value 
of  Boroughs. 

In  proportion  to  rateable  value 
of  contributory  places  abutting 
on  port. 


applfcable''  “ provisions  to  those  in  Orders  constituting  Joint  Boards,  so  far  as  these  are 
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MAINTENANCE  0E  HIGHWAYS  : INCIDENCE  OP  COST. 


The  following  table  indicates  the  conditions  and  the  changes  which  have  taken  place:  — 


Area  on  which  costs  levied  equally,  according  to  (with  some  rating  exceptions)  value 


Date. 

of  property  rated. 

In  Local  Board  or  Urban 
Districts. 

In  other  areas. 

Special  provisions  for  main 
roads. 

Up  to  1848  

From  1848 
From  1878 

From  1888  

Prom  1894 

Public  roa 

Charged  on  the  District  ... 

)) 

n 

D 

ds  a parish  liability  through  t 

Where  Highway  Districts 
formed,  charged  on 
District  ; elsewhere,  on 
Parish. 

}) 

Charged  on  the  R.D.  in  all 
cases. 

le  country. 

Half  cost  of  maintenance  of 
main  roads  (outside  Quarter 
Sessions  Boroughs)  a charge 
on  County. 

Main  roads  (outside  O.Bs.),  a 
charge  on  County, 
n 

Notes : — 

1.  In  the  above  table,  “ Local  Board  or  Urban  Dis- 
tricts ” in  the  second  column  includes  the  Dis- 
tricts, whether  in  Boroughs  or  elsewhere,  con- 
stituted under  the  P.H.  Act,  1848,  and  the 
L.G.  Act,  1858;  after  1872,  the  Urban  Sanitary 
Districts  constituted  under  the  Act  of  that 
year;  and  after  1894,  the  U.Ds.  constituted 
under  the  L.G.  Act,  1894. 

2.  As  explained  in  Appendix  XXIX,  until  the  third 

quarter  of  the  19th  century  the  principal  roads 
were  under  Turnpike  Trusts,  independent  of 
the  L.As.,  and  were  financed  mainly  by  the 
levying  of  tolls. 

3.  In  many  urban  areas,  in  the  first  part  of  the  19th 

century,  there  were  Improvement  Commis- 
sioners with  road  (or  “ paving  ”)  powers  and 
• special  powers  of  rating  their  district  for  the 
expenses  incurred  by  them. 

4.  By  the  Act  of  1878,  while  in  Highway  Districts 

the  maintenance  of  roads  was  made  generally 
a District  charge,  there  was  power  specially  to 
make  roads  a charge  on  a smaller  unit  if  there 
were  adequate  reasons  for  the  exception. 

5.  Since  1882  a grant  has  been  made  from  the 

National  Exchequer  towards  main  roads;  the 


first  grant  was  for  £260,000,  which  was  a 
quarter  of  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  went 
to  reduce  the  burden  on  the  L.As.  other  than 
the  County ; the  grant  was  doubled  in  1887,  the 
addition  being  in  relief  of  the  County  burden ; 
under  the  L.G.  Act,  1888,  the  special  grant 
ceased,  but  in  place  of  it  and  of  certain  other 
payments  there  became  available  the  “ free 
balances  ” of  the  Exchequer  Contribution 
Account. 

Specific  grants  are  now  made  (in  addition  to 
the  “ free  balances  ” of  the  Excheijuer  Con- 
tribution Account)  for  maintenance  and  im- 
provement, as  defined  by  the  Ministry  of  Trans 
]>ort,  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  for  Class  1 
roads  and  25  per  cent,  for  Class  II  roads ; and 
.some  other  grants  may  be  made  by  that  Depai't- 
ment  for  the  improvement  of  these  classes  of 
roads  or  for  other  roads.  Some  part  of  the 
grant  under  the  Agricultural  Bates  Act,  1896, 
is  also  ultimately  applied  in  defraying  highway 
expenditure. 

[The  Ministry  of  Transport  are  making  some 
grants  in  the  year  1923-4  out  of  the  Bead  Fund 
in  respect  of  roads  other  than  Class  I or 
Class  II  roads.] 
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NUMBEB  OP  UBBAN  DISTBIOTS  AT  DIFFEBENT  DATES. 


Year. 


1850 

1857 

1871 

1874 

1887 

1893 

1922 


Improvement  Act 
Districts  which 
had  become 
Urban  Districts. 

Urban  Districts 

Boroughs  which 
had  become 

(other  than 
Boroughs  and 

Total. 

Urban  Districts. 

Improvement  Act 
Districts). 

36 

52 

88 

71 

4 

1.50 

225 

143 

27 

539 

709 

227 

59 

626 

912 

267 

39 

688 

994 

298 

29 

698 

1,025 

335 

— 

782 

1,117 

Note. — The  total  number  of  Boroughs  under  the  M.C.  Act,  1835,  was  194  in  1850,  204  in  1857,  and  224  in  1871. 
1872  the  Councils  of  Boroughs  became  Urban  Sanitary  Authorities  under  the  P.H.  Act  of  that  year. 
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distribution  of  population  in  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  (EXCLUDING  LONDON) 
IN  THE  CENSUS  TEARS  1891  AND  1921. 


I.  Boroughs  and  other  Urban  Districts. 


Number  of  difEerent  Classes  of  Districts. 

1891. 

1921. 

Population. 

Other 

0.  Bs. 

B.  Os. 

Urban 

Dis- 

Total. 

C.  Bs. 

B.  Cs. 

U.  Ds. 

Total. 

tricts.* 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

Over  500,000  ...  

2 

2 

4 

4 

„ 250,000  and  up  to  500,000  ... 

3 





3 

8 



8 

„ 100,000  „ „ 250,000  

18 

— 

— 

18 

28 

• 

5 

33 

„ 50,000  „ „ 100,000  

31 

1 

6 

38 

38 

11 

6 

55 

„ 20,000  „ „ 50,000  

10 

68 

45 

123 

4 

82 

74 

160 

„ 10,000  „ „ 20,000  

— 

50 

125 

175 



53 

177 

230 

„ 5,000  „ „ 10,000  

— 

45 

217 

262 



41 

218 

259 

„ 1,000  „ „ 5,000  

— 

74 

295 

369 



65 

286 

351 

,.  500  „ „ 1,000  

— 

1 

15 

16 



1 

11 

12 

500  and  under 

— 

— 

5 

5 

— 

5 

5 

Totals 

64 

239 

708 

1,011 

82 

253 

782 

1,117 

Total  Population  in  all  Urban  Areas 

16,663,386 

1 

25,551,136 

” Col.  4.  These  areas  comprised  Local  Government  Districts  and  Improvement  Act  Districts. 


II.  Rural  Districts. 


Population. 

1891. 

1921. 

)ver  100,000  and  up  to  250,000  

„ 50,000  „ „ 100,000  

5 

5 

„ 20,000  „ „ 50,000  

94 

88 

„ 10,000  „ „ 20,000  

296 

233 

„ 5,000  „ „ 10,000  

139 

209 

„ 1,000  „ „ 5,000  

28 

117 

„ 500  „ „ 1,000  

5 

5 

iOO  and  under 

11 

6 

Totals 

' 578 

663 

Total  Population  in  Rural  Areas 

8,107,021 

7,850,857 

Note.— The  total  population  of  England  and  Wales,  excluding  London,  was  in  1891,  24,770,407  ; in  1921,  33,401,993. 
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BOEOUGHS  AND  URBAN  DISTRICTS  WITH  POPULATIONS  UNDER  5,000  ACCORDING  TO 

THE  1921  CENSUS. 

— The  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  are  arranged  alphabetically  under  Counties.  The  figure  after  the  name 
of  each  County  indicates  the  total  number  in  the  County  of  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  with  populations 
under  5,000.  


District. 


Class.  [ Population. 


District. 


Class.  Population. 


ENGLAND. 


Bedford  (1). 

Ampthill  

Berks  (3). 

Wallingford 

Wantage 

Wokingham 

Bucks  (5). 

Beaconsfield  

Buckingham  ... 

Eton  

Linslade 

Newport  Pagnell 

Cambridge  (None). 

Cheshire  (12). 

Alderley  Edge  . . . .... 

Alsager 

Bowden 

Bromborough  ... 

Buglawton  

Compstall 

Handforth  

Higher  Bebington 

Boiling  worth 

Mottram  -in-Longdendale 

Tarporley  

Yeardsley-cum- Whaley 


Cornwall  (18). 
Callington 
Fowey  ... 

Hayle 

Helston 

Launceston 

Liskeard 

Looe  

Lostwithiel 

Ludgvan 

Madron... 

Padstow 

Penryn 

Phillack 
St.  Austell 
Saltash  ... 

Stratton  and  Bude 

Torpoint 

Wadebridge 

Cumberland  (4). 
Aspatria 
Cockermouth  ... 
Harrington 
Wigton 


Derby  (12). 

Alvaston  and  Boulton 

Ashbourne  

Bakewell 

Baslow  and  Bubnell 

Bonsall  

Brampton  and  Walton 
Dronfield 

Heage 

Matlock  Bath  and  Scarthin 
Nick. 

North  Darley 

South  Darley  ... 

Wirksworth  ...  i 


U.D. 

2,269 

B. 

2,724 

U.D. 

3,886 

B. 

4,473 

U.D. 

3,642 

B. 

3,059 

U.D. 

3,366 

U.D. 

2,373 

U.D. 

. 4,142 

U.D. 

3,072 

U.D. 

2,693 

U.D. 

2,967 

U.D. 

2,650 

U.D. 

1,572 

U.D. 

944 

U.D. 

904 

U.D. 

1,764 

U.D. 

2,465 

U.D. 

2,882 

U.D. 

2,516 

U.D. 

1,698 

U.D. 

1,636 

B. 

2,168 

U.D. 

1,026 

B. 

2,616 

B. 

3,981 

B. 

4,376 

U.D. 

2,868 

B. 

1,308 

U.D. 

2,049 

U.D. 

3,272 

U.D. 

1,737 

B. 

3,151 

U.D. 

3,402 

U.D. 

3,247 

B. 

3,631 

U.D. 

3,962 

U.D. 

4,440 

U.D. 

2,319 

U.D. 

U.D. 

U.D. 

U.D. 


U.D. 

U.D. 

U.D. 

U.D. 

U.D. 

U.D. 

U.D. 

U.D. 

U.D. 

_U.D. 

U.D. 

U.D. 


3,525 

4,845 

4,373 

3,659 


1,610 

4,147 

3,062 

866 

1,167 

2,316 

4,435 

3,735 

1,825 

3,265 

740 

3,615 


Devon  (20). 
Ashburton 
Axminister 
Bampton 
Buckfastleigh  ... 
Budleigh  Salterton 
Crediton 
Dawlish 

Great  Torriugton 

Holsworthy 

Honiton 

Ivy  bridge 

Kingsbridge  . . . 

Lynton 

Okehampton  ... 
Ottery  St.  Mary 
Salcombe 

Seaton 

South  Molton  ... 
Tavistock 
Totnes  ... 

Dorset  (6). 

Blandford  Forum 
Lyme  Regis 
Shaftesbury 
Wareham 
Wimborne  Minster 


Durham  (3). 
Barnard  Castle 
Stanhope 
Tow  Law 

Ely,  Isle  of  (1) 
Whittlesey 


Essex  (7). 

Brightlingsea  . . . 
Burnham-on-Crouch 

Epping 

Frinton-on-Sea 
Walt  on-on- the-Naze 
Witham 
Wiveuhoe 

Gloucester  (9). 

Awre  

Charlton  Kings 
Coleford 
Nailsworth 
Newnham 
Stow-on-the-W  old 
Tetbury 
Tewkesbury 
W estbury-ou-Severu 

Hereford  (4). 
Bromyard 
Kington 
Ledbury 

Ross  

Hertfordshire  (5). 
Baldock 

Chorleywood  ... 
Royston 
Sawbridgeworth 
Tring 

Huntingdonshire  (4). 
Godmanchester 
Huntingdon  ... 

St.  Ives 

St.  Neots 


U.D. 

2,302 

U.D. 

2,049 

U.D. 

1,467 

U.D. 

2,265 

U.D. 

2,622 

U.D. 

3,502 

U.D. 

4,672 

B. 

2,931 

U.D 

1,417 

B. 

3,090 

U.D. 

1,574 

U.D. 

2,945 

U.D. 

2,649 

B. 

3,456 

U.D. 

3,538 

U.D. 

2,201 

U.D. 

2,294 

B. 

2,818 

U.D. 

4,317 

B. 

3,982 

B. 

3,194 

B. 

2,883 

B. 

1,808 

* B. 

1,994 

U.D. 

3,742 

U.D. 

4,737 

U.D. 

1,924 

U.D. 

4,073 

U.D. 

4,208 

U.D. 

4,495 

U.D. 

3,433 

U.D. 

4,197 

U.D. 

3,037 

U.D. 

3,666 

U.D. 

3,719 

U.D. 

2,330 

U.D. 

1,147 

U.D. 

4,361 

U.D. 

2,781 

U.D. 

i 3,148 

U.D. 

! 1,181 

D.D. 

1 ,204 

U.D. 

1 ,5!)3 

B. 

4,704 

U.D. 

' 1,791 

; U.D. 

],.573 

UD, 

! 1,688 

U.D. 

3,152 

i U.D. 

4,665 

1 

U D. 

2,476 

U.D. 

2,439 

U.D. 

3,826 

U.D. 

2,295 

U.D. 

4,352 

B. 

1 2,034 

! B. 

' 4,194 

B. 

2,797 

i U.D. 

4,109 
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District. 

Class. 

! 

j Population. 

1 District. 

Class. 

Population. 

Kent  (7). 

Northumberland  (3). 

Lydd 

B. 

2,256 

Amble  ... 

U.D. 

4,861 

New  Romney  ... 

B. 

1,605 

Rothbury 

U.D. 

R682 

Queenborough ... 

B. 

3,073 

Seghill  ... 

U.D. 

l'949 

Sandgate 

U.D. 

2,777 

Sandwich 

B. 

3,161  ■ 

Nottinghamshire  (None). 

Tenterden 

B. 

3,438 

Wi'otham 

U.D. 

4,240 

Oxford  (6). 

Lancashire  (17). 

Bicester  

U.D. 

2,918 

Adlington 

U.D. 

4,393 

Chipping  Norton  

B. 

3^522 

Blackrod 

U.D. 

3,868 

Thame  ... 

U.D. 

2^918 

Carnforth 

U.D. 

3,247 

Wheatley  ...  ...  ' ... 

U.D. 

918 

Croston... 

U.D. 

1,970 

Witney 

U.D. 

3,364 

Grange  ... 

U.D. 

2,920 

Woodstock 

B. 

i;510 

Kirkham 

U.D. 

3,814 

Lees 

U.D. 

4,789 

Peterborough.  Soke  of  (None). 

Little  Crosby  ... 

U.D. 

1,123 

Little  Lever 

U.D. 

4,807 

Rutland  (1). 

Longridge 

U.D. 

4,303 

Oakham 

U.D. 

3,327 

Norden  ... 

U.D. 

4,066 

Boulton-le-I'ylde 

U.D. 

2,732 

Salop  (6). 

Preesall... 

U.D. 

1,815 

Bishop’s  Castle  

B. 

1,268 

Rainford 

U.D. 

3,496 

Church  Stretton 

U.D. 

1,671 

Trawden 

U.D. 

2,762 

Ellesmere 

U.D. 

R831 

Wardle... 

U.D. 

4,467 

Market  Drayton 

U.D. 

4,710 

Withnell  

U.D. 

3,391 

Newport  

U.D. 

3,056 

Wem 

U.D. 

2,176 

Leicester  (5). 

Ashby-de-la-Zouoh 

U.D. 

4,983 

Somerset  (12). 

Ashby  Woulds 

U.D. 

3,197 

Chard  ... 

B. 

4,322 

Oadby 

U.D. 

3,230 

Crewkerne  

U.D. 

3,703 

Quorndon 

U.D. 

2,418 

Glastonbury  ... 

B. 

4,'326 

Thurmaston  ... 

U.D. 

2,208 

Highbridge 

U.D. 

2,478 

Ilminster 

U.D. 

2,367 

Linos.  (Holland)  (2). 

Portishead 

U.D. 

3,817 

Long  Sutton  ... 

U.D. 

3,192 

Radstock 

U.D. 

3;661 

Sutton  Bridge ... 

■ U.D. 

2,342 

Shepton  Mallet  

U.D. 

<294 

Street  ... 

U.D. 

4,369 

Linos.  (Kesteven)  (2). 

Watchet 

U.D. 

<884 

Bourne...  ...  

U.D. 

4,317 

Wells 

B. 

4,372 

Ruskington 

U.D. 

1,102 

Wiveliscombe  ... 

U.D. 

<255 

Linos.  (Lindsey)  (10). 

Southampton  (6). 

Alford 

U.D. 

2,193 

Fleet  

U.D. 

3,689 

Brigg 

U.D. 

3,306 

Havant... 

U.D. 

<405 

Broughton 

U.D. 

1,744 

Lymington 

B. 

4,698 

Crowle  ... 

U.D. 

3,010 

Petersfeld  

U.D. 

3,933 

Horncastle 

U.D. 

3,461 

Romsey... 

B. 

4j826 

Mablethorpe  ... 

U.D. 

2,852 

Warblington  ... 

U.D. 

4,084 

Market  Rasen  ... 

U.D. 

2,177 

Roxby-cum-Risby 

U.D. 

607 

Staffordshire  (4). 

AVinterton 

U.D. 

1,693 

Amblecote 

U.D. 

3,182 

Woodhall  Spa  ... 

U.D. 

1,635 

Perry  Bar 

U.D. 

2,701 

Rugeley 

U.D. 

4,607 

Middlesex  (4). 

Short  Heath  ... 

U.D. 

4,474 

Greenford 

U.D. 

1,463 

Hampton  Wick 

U.D. 

3,265 

Suffolk,  East  (9). 

Kingsbury 

U.D. 

1,856 

A1  deburgh  

B. 

2,892 

Tiewsley 

U.D. 

4,845 

Bungay  

U.D. 

3,106 

Eye  

B. 

1,781 

Monmouth  (3). 

Halesworth  

U.D. 

2,059 

Caerleon 

U.D. 

2,285 

Leiston-cum-Sizewell 

U.D. 

4,632 

Llanfrechfa  Upper  

U.D. 

4,694 

Saxmundham  ... 

U.D. 

1,368 

Usk  

U.D. 

1,496 

South  wold  

B. 

3,376 

Stowmarket 

U.D. 

4,245 

Norfolk  (9). 

Woodbridge 

U.D. 

4,698 

Diss  

U.D. 

3,513 

Downham  Market 

U.D. 

2,343 

Suffolk,  West  (3). 

New  Hunstanton 

U.D. 

4,282 

Glemsford 

U.D. 

1,444 

North  Walsham 

U.D. 

4,156 

Hadleigh 

U.D. 

3,038 

Sheringham 

U.D. 

4,775 

Haverhill 

U.D. 

4,083 

Swalfham 

U.D. 

2,913 

Thetford 

B. 

4,704 

Surrey  (3). 

Walsoken 

U.D. 

4,588 

Ham 

U.D. 

1,512 

AVells 

U.D. 

2,647 

Haslemere 

U.D. 

3,865 

Windlesham  ... 

U.D. 

4.878 

Northampton  (9). 

Brackley 

B. 

2,373 

Sussex,  Bast  (4). 

Daventry 

B. 

3,530 

Battle  ... 

U.D. 

2,891 

Desborough 

U.D. 

4,108 

Cuckfield 

U.D. 

1.927 

Finedon  

U.D. 

3,973 

Rye  

B. 

3,918 

Higham  Ferrers 

B. 

2,851 

Uckfield 

U.D. 

3,384 

Irthlingborough  

U.D. 

4,809 

Oundle  ... 

U.D. 

2,655 

Sussex,  West  (2). 

Raunds ... 

U.D. 

3,762 

Arundel  

B. 

2,741 

Rothwell 

U.D. 

4,368 

Southwick  

U.D. 

4,849 
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District. 


Class. 


Population. 


District. 


Wakwick  (1). 

Bulkington  

Wbstmoeland  (5). 

Ambleside 

Appleby  

Grasmere  

Kirkby  Lonsdale 
Shap  

Wight,  Isle  of  (1). 

East  Cowes  

Wilts  (7). 

Bradford-on- Avon 
Caine 

Malmesbury  

Marlborough 

Melksbam  

Westbury  

Wilton 

WOECESTBE  (3). 

Bewdley  

Droitwicb  

Stourport  

Yoeks.,  East  Biding  (6). 

Filey 
Hedon  ... 

Hornsea 
Norton... 

Pocklington 
Withernsea 

Yokes.,  Noeth  Riding  (9). 
Hinderwell 

Kirklington-cum-U  psland 

Malton 

Masham  

Northallerton  ... 

Pickering  

Richmond  

Saltburn-by-the-Sea 

Scalby 

Yokes.,  West  Riding  (52). 

Barkisland  

Birkenshaw  

Burley-in-Wharfedale 

Oalverley  

Clayton  West 

Denby  and  Cumberworth  ... 

Denholme  

Dodworth  

Drighlington  ... 

Emiey  ... 

Farnley  Tyas 

Flockton  

Garforth  

Gildersome  

Greasborough 

Greetland  

Gunthwaite  and  Ingbirchworth 

Hipperholme 

Holme 

Honley... 

Hoyland  Swaine  

Hunsworth  

Kirkburton  

Kirkheaton  

Lepton 

Luddenden  Foot  

Methley  

Midgley  

Mytholmroyd  ... 

New  Mill 

Oakworth 

Oxenhope 

Penistone 

Rawdon  

Rishworth  

Scammonden  ... 

Shelf  

Shelley 

Shepley 


J.D. 

2,219 

J.D. 

2,878 

B. 

1,786 

[J.D. 

1,173 

C.D. 

1,394 

U.D. 

1,005 

U.D. 

4,636 

U.D. 

4,621 

B. 

3,640 

B. 

2,405 

B. 

4,192 

U.D. 

3,594 

U.D. 

3,712 

B. 

2,024 

B. 

2,758 

B. 

4,588 

U.D. 

4,778 

U.D. 

4,549 

B. 

1,321 

U.D. 

4,278 

U.D. 

3,853 

U.D. 

2,642 

U.D. 

4,702 

U.D, 

2,613 

U.D. 

246 

U.D. 

4,438 

U.D. 

2,047 

U.D. 

4,791 

U.D. 

3,504 

B. 

3,883 

U.D. 

4,668 

U.D. 

1,437 

U.D. 

1,573 

U.D. 

2,725 

U.D. 

3,808 

U.D. 

3,362 

U.D. 

1,983 

U.D. 

3,643 

U.D. 

2,938 

U.D. 

3,327 

U.D. 

4,092 

U.D. 

1,706 

U.D. 

485 

U.D. 

1,389 

U.D. 

3,927 

U.D. 

2,867 

U.D. 

3,182 

U.D. 

4,357 

U.D. 

342 

U.D. 

4,799 

U.D. 

346 

U.D. 

4,700 

U.D. 

678 

U.D. 

1,323 

U.D. 

3,385 

U.D. 

2,704 

U.D. 

3,134 

U.D. 

2,821 

U.D. 

4,494 

U.D. 

1,975 

U.D. 

4,150 

U.D. 

4,456 

U.D. 

4,171 

U.D. 

2,349 

U.D. 

3,791 

U.D. 

• 3,783 

U.D. 

879 

U.D. 

394 

U.D. 

2,392 

U.D. 

1,762 

U.D. 

1,738 

Yokes.,  West  Riding— co««. 

Silsden 

Skelmanthorpe 
South  Crosland 

Southowram  

Sowerby  

Soyland  

Springhead 

Stainland  with  Old  Lindley 
Thurlstone 

Thurnscoe  

Thurstonland  ... 

Tickhill  

Whitley  Upper 

WALES. 


Anglesey  (4). 

Amlwch 
Beaumaris 
Llangefni 
Menai  Bridge  ... 

Beecon  (3). 

Builth  Wells  ... 

Hay 

Llanwyrtyd  ... 

Caedigan  (4). 

Aberayron 
Cardigan 
Lampeter 
New  Quay 

Carmaethbn  (4). 
Kidwelly 
Llandilo 
Llandovery 
Newcastle  Emlyn 

Carnarvon  (7). 
Bethesda 
Bettwys-y-Coed 
Criccieth 
Llanfairfechan 
Penmaenmawr . . . 
Portmadoc 
Pwllheli 

Denbigh  (4). 

Abergele  and  Pensarn 

Llangollen  

Llanrwst 

Ruthin 

Flint  (3). 

Holywell  

Mold  

Prestatyn  

Glamorgan  (1). 

Cowbridge  

Merioneth  (5). 

Bala  

Barmouth 
Dolgelly 
Mallwyd 
Towyn  

Montgomery  (4). 
Llanfyllin 
Llanidloes 
Machynlleth  ... 
Montgomery  . . . 

Pembroke  (4) 
Fishguard 
Narberth 
Neyland 

Tenby 

Radnor  (3). 

Knighton 
Llandrindod  Wells 
Presteign 


Class,  j ] 

Population. 

U.D. 

4,815 

U.D. 

3,900 

U.D. 

3,053 

U.D. 

2,665 

D.D. 

3,180 

U.D. 

2,768 

U.D. 

4,957 

U.D. 

4,520 

U.D. 

2,750 

U.D. 

4,981 

U.D. 

2, ’458 

U.D. 

2,106 

U.D. 

842 

U.D. 

2,694 

B. 

1,839 

U.D. 

1,691 

U.D. 

1,767 

U.D. 

1,776 

U.D. 

1,533 

U.D. 

1,171 

U.D. 

1,313 

B. 

3,462 

B. 

1,813 

U.D. 

1,253 

B. 

3,181 

U.D. 

2,102 

B. 

1,932 

U.D. 

861 

U.D. 

4,134 

U.D. 

1,027 

U.D. 

1,886 

U.D. 

3,638 

U.D. 

4,480 

U.D. 

4,185 

B. 

3,811 

U.D. 

2,6.32 

U.D. 

3,680 

U.D. 

2,368 

B. 

2,707 

U.D. 

2,907 

U.D. 

4,0.59 

U.D. 

4,085 

B. 

1,159 

U.D. 

1,408 

U.D. 

3,559 

U.D. 

2,014 

U.D. 

734 

U.D. 

4,411 

B. 

1 ,039 

B. 

2,517 

. U.D. 

1,870 

B. 

951 

. U.D. 

2,999 

. U.D. 

1,140 

. U.D. 

2,715 

B. 

4,8.30 

. U.D. 

1,701 

. U.D. 

4,005 

..  U.D. 

1,172 
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Appendix  XXXVIII. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNTIES,  COUNTY  BOROUGHS,  AND  URBAN  DISTRICTS  (INCLUDING 
BOROUGHS)  WITH  POPULATIONS  EXCEEDING  50,000.  , 

Note.— The  populatioiis  are  those  according  to  the  Preliminary  Report  on  the  1921  Census,  and  the  assessable 
valuo.s  are  for  the  year  1921.  ’ ' 

I. — Administrative  Counties. 


County. 


England. 

Bedfordshire  ... 

Berkshire 

Buckinghamshire 

Cambridgeshire 

Cheshire 

Cornwall 

Cumberland 

Derbyshire 

Devonshire 

Dorsetshire 

Durham 

Ely,  Isle  of 

Essex  ... 

Gloucestershire 

Herefordshire  ... 

Hertfordshire  ... 

Huntingdonshire 

Kent 

Lancashire 
Leicestershire  ... 
Lincolnshire — 
Holland  ... 
Kesteven  ... 
Lindsey  . . . 
Loudon  (including 
London) 

Middlesex 

Monmouthshire 

Norfolk... 

N orthamptonshire 
N orthumberland 
N ottinghamshire 
Oxfordshire 
Peterborough,  Soke  oj 
Rutlandshire  . . . 


ity  of 


Population 


... 


206,478 

202,633 

236,209 

129,594 

625,001 

320,559 

220,437 

584,703 

440,023 

228,258 

943,670 

73,778 

918,111 

329,277 

113,118 

333.236 
54,748 

1,118,129 

1,746,418 

260,332 

85,225 

108.237 
260,294 

4,483,249 

1,253,164 

358,331 

322,914 

211,507 

407,397 

378,476 

132,506 

46,954 

18,368 


Assessable 

Value. 


£ 

1,151,796 

1,326,739 

1,394,304 

765,741 

3,726,807 

1,326,936 

1,502,971 

2,902,517 

2,452,812 

1,163,204 

4,317,952 

427,355 

4,551,896 

1.761.032 
719.582 

2,145,981 

344,560 

6,413,044 

8,955,000 

1,372,605 

499,680 

587,006 

1.499.908 

48,702,441 

8.065.908 
1,598,960 

1.603.032 
1,232,880 
2,442,239 
1,806,029 

714,844 

234,032 

149,473 


County. 


Shropshire 
Somersetshire 
Southampton  .. 
Staffordshire 
Suffolk,  East 
Suffolk,  West  . 

Surrey  ... 

Sussex,  East 
Sussex,  West 
Warwickshire 
W estmorland 
Wight,  Isle  of  . 

Wiltshire 
Worcestershire 
Y orkshire.  East  Riding 
„ North  Riding 

„ West  Riding 


Wales. 


Anglesey 
Brecknockshire 
Cardiganshire  ... 

Carmarthenshire 

Carnarvonshire 

Denbighshire  ... 

Flintshire 

Glamorganshire 

Merionethshire 

Montgomeryshire 

Pembrokeshire 

Radnorshire 


Population. 


Assessable 

Value. 


242,959 

397,034 

410,223 

711,003 

211,623 

108,982 

739,500 

261,253 

195,795 

342,449 

66,740 

94,697 

292,213 

301,120 

173,704 

325,209 

1,508,610 


51,696 

61,257 

61,292 

175,069 

131,034 

154,847 

106,466 

814,717 

45,450 

51,317 

92,056 

23,528 


£ 

1,458,297 

2,286,806 

2,339,632 

3,057,143 

900,100 

495,247 

5,944,112 

1,796,042 

1,108,373 

1,972,312 

465,196 

524,087 

1,591,102 

1,377,014 

1,116,612 

2,004,940 

8,375,727 


209,454 
308,812 
237,153 
(for  1920) 
737,103 
616,064 
664,556 
491,651 
3,629,039 
227,347  . 
305,869 
383,051 
208,695 


II.— County  Boroughs. 


County  Borough. 

Population. 

Assessable 

Value. 

County  Borough. 

Population. 

Assessable 

Value. 

England. 

Barnsley 

53,670 

£ 

199,123 

Coventry 

128,205 

£ 

543,824 

Barrow-in-Furness 

74,254 

496,617 

Croydon  

190,877 

1,220'726 

349,687 

Bath 

68,648 

418,419 

Darlington 

65,866 

Birkenhead  

145,592 

858,549 

Derby 

129,836 

593022 

Birmingham  ... 

919,438 

5,417,530 

Dewsbury 

54,165 

298,723 

188,813 

Hlackburn 

126,6.30 

623,555 

Dudley  ... 

55,908 

Blackpool  

99,640 

701,207 

Eastbourne 

62,030 

491  838 

Bolton  ... 

178,678 

961,306 

East  Ham 

143^304 

574  995 

Bootle  ... 

76,508 

592,969 

Exeter  ... 

59^608 

354,'537 

465,546 

282,327 

268,081 

Bournemouth  ... 

91,770 

830,954 

Gateshead 

124i514 

Bradford  

285,979 

2,314,119 

Gloucester 

5li330 

Brighton 

142,427 

912,483 

Great  Yarmouth 

60;710 

Bristol  ... 

377,061 

1,959,842 

Grimsby 

82,329 

338,296 

Burnley 

103,175 

586,072 

Halifax... 

99,129 

542;  164 
414,035 

Burton-on-Trent 

48,927 

301,824 

Hastings 

66;496 

Bury  

56,426 

295,158 

Huddersfield  ... 

110,120 

630;374 

Canterbury 

23,738 

133,858 

Ipswich 

79;383 

439,0^1 

Carlisle... 

52,600 

270,829 

Kingston-upon  Hull 

287,013 

1,470;768 

Chester... 

40,794 

238,536 

Leeds  ... 

458,320 

2;729;960 
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County  Borough. 


Population. 


Assessable 

Value. 

County  Borough. 

1 

Population. 

£ 

1,197,974 

Southport  

1 

76,644  1 

327,859 

South  Shields  ... 

116,667 

6,687,720 

Stockport 

123,316 

5,070,006 

Stoke-on-Trent  

240,440 

546,403 

Sunderland 

159,10G 

1,899,391 

Tynemouth 

63,786 

512,680 

Wakefield 

52,892 

428,286 

Wallasey 

90,721 

490,512 

Walsall 

96,964 

1,381,442 

Warrington 

76,811 

613,495 

West  Bromwich 

73,761 

455,374 

West  Ham  

300,905 

1,109,454 

West  Hartlepool 

68,689 

1,189,798 

Wigan  ... 

89,447 

518,457 

Wolverhampton 

102,37.3 

517,350 

Worcester 

48,848 

519,295 

York  

84,052 

333,420 

421,684 

1,110,741 

2,204,902 

331,330 

Wales. 

CardilS  ... 

1 200,262  ' 

807,036 

Merthyr  Tydfil 

! 80,161 

672,079 

Swansea 

157,661 

Value. 


Leicester 
Lincoln 
Liverpool 
Manchester 
Middlesbrough 
Newcastle-upo  n -Tyne 
Newport  (Mon.) 
Northampton 
Norwich 
Nottingham 
Oldham 
Oxford  ... 

Plymouth 
Portsmouth 
Preston ... 

Beading 
Rochdale 
Rotherham 
St.  Helens 
Salford  ... 

Sheffield 
Smethwick 
Simthampton 
Southend-on-Sea 


234,190 

66,020 

803,118 

730,551 

131,103 

274,955 

92,369 

90,923 

120,653 

262,658 

146,001 

57,052 

209,857 

247,343 

117,426 

92,274 

90,807 

68,045 

102,675 

234,150 

490,724 

75,757 

160,997 

106,021 


£ 

649,838 

491,091 

644,571 

911,269 

739,088 

329,715 

261,549 

630,128 

347,471 

321,599 

269,057 

1,382,337 

298,362 

448,219 

501,854 

238,711 

430,145 


1,258,497 

290,878 

780,146 


III.— Urban  Districts  (including  Boroughs)  with  PopuLATroNS  exceeding  50,000. 


Borough  or 
Urban  District. 


Population. 


Assessable 

Value. 


Borough  or 
Urban  District. 


England. 

Bedfordshire. 

Luton  B.  ... 
Cambridgeshire. 

Cambridge  B. 
Derbyshire. 

Chesterfield  B.  ... 
Durham. 

Stockton-on-Tees  B. 
Essex. 

Ilford  U.D. 

Leyton  U.D. 
Walthamstow  U.D. 
Kent. 

Gillingham  B. 
Middlesex. 

Acton  B.  ... 

Ealing  B 

Edmonton  U.D.  ... 


57,077 

59,262 

61,236 

64,150 

85,191 

128,432 

127,441 

54,038 

61,314 

67,753 

66,809 


£ 

285,361 

395,154 

219,7.36 

316,908 

459,787 

540,553 

511,045 

194,322 

461,079 

547,267 

246,754 


Middlesex — cont. 
Enfield  U.D. 
Hendon  U.D. 
Hornsey  B. 
Tottenham  U.D... 
Willesden  U.D.  ... 
Wood  Green  U.D. 
Surrey. 

Wimbledon  B. 
Wiltshire. 

Swindon  B. 

VoRKS,  West  Riding 
Doncaster  B. 


Wales. 

Glamorganshire. 
Aberdare  U.D. 
Rhondda  U.D. 


Population. 


60,743 

56,014 

87,691 

146,695 

165,669 

.50,716 

61,451 

54,920 

54,052 


55,010 

162,729 


Assessable 

Value. 

£ 

325,019 

558,764 

713,009 

601.5.50 
970,623 
297,827 

501,4.32 

254.3.50 
300,440 


204,704 

594,679 


Appendix  XXXIX. 


MENTAL  HOSPITALS  : NUMBER  OP  PATIENTS  AND  COST  OP  MAINTENANCE. 

Table  showing  number  op  patients  in  County  and  Borough 
years,  and  the  weekly  cost  per  head  op  maintenance  (excluding  cos  I OF  HI-.  ., 

alteration  S _) . — 


Year  ended  31st  March. 


Number  of  Patients 
on  1st  January  in 
each  year. 


Cost  per  head  per  week. 


In  County  In  Borougdi 

Mental  Hospitals.  Mental  Hospitals. 


1890 

1895 

1914 

1922 


52,937 

61,908 

105,504 

97,360 


s.  d. 

8 7 
8 10 
10  5 
26  1 


s.  d. 

10  1 
9 7 
11  9 

29  6 


In  both  taken 
together. 


B.  d. 

8 11 
9 0 
10  9 
27  0 


NoTE.-The  figures  as  to  cost  in  County  Mental  Hospitals  include  those  for  (a)  the  Lancashire  and  West  Riding 

Asylums  Boards,  and  (6)  Joint  County  and  Borough  Hospitals. 
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EXPENDITURE  ON  PUBLIC  LO^A^^  IN  ENGLAND  AND 


New  Health  Services. 

Expenditure  per  Head  of 
Population. 

Year. 

Sanatoria, 

Treatment, 

Maternity 
and  Child 

OJd  Health 

Total  for 

etc.,  for 
Tuiier- 
culosis. 

etc.,  of 
Venereal 
Disease. 

Welfare, 
and  Regis- 
tration of 
Midwives. 

Total. 

Services. 

all  Health 
Services. 

New 

Health 

Services. 

Old 

Health 

Services. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 - 

8 

9 

10 

1919-20  ... 
1913-14  ... 
1895-96  ... 

£ 

1,762,500 

387,200 

£ 

259,900 

£ 

1,043,100 

£ 

3,065,500 

387,200 

£ 

18,734,500 

10,832,800 

4,780,000 

£ 

21,800,000 

11,220,000 

4,780,000 

s.  d. 

1 10 
3 

s.  d. 

11  5 
6 9 
3 8 

s.  d. 

13  3 
7 0 
3 8 

It  includes  loan  charges, 


A - 0-- — sAv^vAwi^..ux±ig  Lcociubsur  ^raj 

but  not  expenditure  out  of  loan. 

The  totals  for  “old  health  services  ” (eolumn  6)  are  understated  for  the  year  1895-96,  and  (to  a less 
extent)  for  1913  14,  as  cornered  with  those  for  1919-20,  because,  in  the  earlier  years,  it  is  not  possible 
to  ascertain  from  the  Looa  Taxation  Returns  the  expenditure  on  every  branch  of  health  service  - 
understatement,  however,  does  not  make  any  great  difference  in  the  figures. 


The 
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STATEMENT  AS  T APPOINTMENT  AND  DISMISSAL  OP  MEDICAL  OEPICEPS  DE  DEATTtt 
AND  SANITARY  INSPECTORS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  EXCLUDING  LONDON. 


^ I.  The  Council  of  every  County  have  been  required 
since  1909  to  appoint  a .Medical  Officer  of  Health  who 
must  not  engage  in  private  practice  and  who  cannot 
be  dismissed  by  them  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
Minister  of  Health.  The  Officer  cannot  hold  any 
other  public  appointment  except  with  the  express 
written  consent  of  the  Minister. 

2.  The  Council  of  every  County  Borough,  Municipal 
Borough,  Urban  District  and  Rural  District,  and 
every  Port  Sanitary  Authority,  are  required  to 
appoint  both  a Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  a Sani- 
tary Inspector.  Where  a Local  Authority  bears  the 
whole  cost. of  the  salary,  the  Officer  may  normally  be 
removed  by  the  Authority  at  pleasure,  but,  where  an 
appointment  is  made  (as  is  now  usually  the  case)  with 
a view  to  repayment  of  half  of  the  salary  from  the 
Exchequer  Contribution  Account  of  tiie  County 
Council,  it  must  comply,  as  regards  qualification, 
appointment,  salary  and  tenure  of  office,  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Order  of  the  Minister  of  Health. 
The  Order  at  present  in  force  pre.scribes  that  the 
appointment  and  remuneration  of  any  such  sanitary 
officer  appointed  with  a view  to  repayment  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister. 

3.  Most  of  the  Oouncile  of  Municipal  Boroughs, 
Urban  Districts  and  Rural  Districts,  and  of  the  Port 
Sanitary  Authorities,  make  the  appointments  of  their 
sanitary  officers  with  a view  to  repayment,  and  obtain 
repayment.  A minority  of  the  Councils  of  County 
Boroughs  also  make  the  appointments  with  a view 
to  repayment,  but  it  is  only  a matter  of  book-keeping 
so  far  .as  these  Councils  are  concerned,  since  they 
have  their  own  Exchequer  Coutinbution  -'Vccount  from 
winch  repayment  is  made. 

4.  Councils  of  Counties  are  not  empowered  to  make 
claims  on  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account  in 
r^imct  of  the  salaries  of  their  own  Medical  Officers 
of  Health. 

5.  The  Public  Health  (Officers)  Act,  1921,  gives 
Mcurity  of  tenure  to  Medical  Officers  of  Health  of 
County  Districts  where  botli  tlie  following  conditions 
obtain:  — 

salary  is  made,  and 
(0)  .Ihe  Ofllcer  is  restricted  by  the  terms  of  liis 
appointment  from  engaging  in  private 
practice  as  a medical  practitioner. 

_ In  the  case  of  County  .Boroughs  where  repavment 
IS  not  now  made  the  IMoclical  Officers  of  Health  are 
granted  the  same  security  of  tenure  provided  that 
condition  (h)  1.S  observed,  and  provided  also  that 
rep.ayment  was  maclp  before  the  C-onntv  Borough  was 
constituted  as  such.  ' 


6.  The  same  Act  gives  security  of  tenure  to  the 
Sanitary  Inspectors  of  County  Districts  where  both 
the  following  conditions  obtain;  — 

(a)  Repayment  of  part  of  the  salary  is  made,  and 

(b)  The  officer  is  required  by  the  terms  of  his 

appointment  to  give  the  whole  of  his  time 
to  public  duties. 

Ill  the  case  of  County  Boroughs  where  repayment 
is  not  now  made  the  Sanitary  Inspectors  are  granted 
the  same  security  of  tenure  provided  that  condition 
(b)  is  observed,  and  provided  also  that  repayment 
was  made  before  the  County  Borough  was  constituted 
as  such. 

7.  _As  regards  Sanitary  Inspectors,  however,  it  is 
provided  that,  where  more  than  one  such  Officer  is 
appointed  by  a Local  Authority,  the  security  of 
tenure  conferred  by  the  Act  shall  apply  only  to  the 
senior  Sanitary  Inspector  as  determined  by  the  Local 
Authority. 

8.  Ail  appointments  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
and  Sanitary  Inspectors  which  are  made  with  a view 
to  repayment  of  part  of  the  salary  and  which  are  not 
governed  as  regards  tenure  by  the  Act  of  1921,  must' 
now  he  made  for  a specified  period,  i.e.,  until  the 
31st  March  next  following  the  date  of  appointment ; 
and  if  these  appointments  are  approved  by  the  Mini- 
ster. the  Officers  continue  in  office  from  year  to  year 
without  further  appointment  by  the  Councils  or 
consent  by  the  Minister,  but  they  can  be  dismissed 
by  their  Authorities  without  the  Minister’s  consent 
at  three  months’  notice  expiring  on  the  31st  March 
in  any  year. 

9.  There  are,  however,  a limited  number  of  sanitary 
officers  who  obtained  permanency  of  tenure  under 
Orders  issued  prior  to  the  Order  at  present  in  force, 
but  this  number  forms  a very  small  percentage  of 
the  total  number  of  sanitary  officers. 

10.  Generally  speaking,  the  appointment  and 
remuneration  of  Assistant  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
and  Assistant  Sanitary  Inspectors  are  not  subject  to 
the  Minister’s  control,  unless  they  are  engaged  wholly 
or  partly  on  some  directly  grant-aided  service  such 
as  port  sanitary  administration. 

[Note. — 27  out  oi  the  82  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
appointments  in  County  Boroughs  carry  repayment; 
and  23  of  the  Sanitary  Inspector  appointments. 

Permanency  of  tenure  has  been  obtained  by  40 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  for  County  Boroughs  under 
section  1 (a)  of  Public  Health  (Officers)  Act,  1921, 
and  by  34  Sanitary  Inspectors  for  County  Boroughs 
under  section  2 (1)  (a)  of  the  Act.] 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 
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EXTENSION  OF  BOROUGHS  AND  CONSTITUTION  OF  COUNTY  BOROUGHS: 
ACTION  BY  CENTRAL  DEPARTMENT  AND  PARLIAMENT. 


The  following  tables  give  a summary  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Central  Department  (the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  or  the  Minister  of  Health)  and  Parlia- 
ment in  all  the  cases  which  have  occurred  since  the 
passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888. 

The  general  results  are  remarkably  in  favour  of  the 
Provisional  Order  system,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
following  facts. 

With  regard  to  the  applications  for  extension  made 
to  the  Central  Department : 

No  lees  than  89  (out  of  a total  of  262)  were  with- 
drawn or  rejected,  a large  proportion  being  rejected 
even  without  a Local  Inquiry. 

The  proportion  in  which  the  full  extension  applied 
for  was  provisionally  granted  by  the  Central  Depart- 
ment was  only  a little  over  a fourth. 

Parliament  confinned  over  five-sixths  of  the  Pro- 
visional 0]‘dere  without  any  alteration  of  the  areas. 

Nearly  three-fifths  of  the  Provisional  Orders  passed 
. through  Parliament  without  opposition. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  omitting  the  applications 
withdrawn  or  rejected  without  a Local  Inquiry,  only 


about  one-eighth  were  unopposed  at  the  Local 
Iiiquirj',  which  shows  the  marked  extent  to  which 
opposition  ceased  with  the  latter.  It  must  bo 
remembered  also  that,  even  in  the  cases  opposed  in 
Parliament,  in  many  instances  a good  deal  of  the 
opposition  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Local  Inquiry. 

With  regard  ttu  applications  for  extension  made  direct 
to  Parliament : 

78  such  applications  were  made  in  all,  of  which  22 
were  withdrawn  or  wholly  rejected. 

The  full  extension  applied  for  was  granted  by 
Parliament  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  oases. 

With  regard  to  applicoitions  for  the  constitution  of 
County  Boroughs : 

29  were  made  to  the  Central  Department  and  4 
direct  to  Parliament. 

Of  the  29,  6 were  rejected.  Of  the  23  Provisional 
Orders,  all  but  3 were  passed  by  Parliament.  Only 
9 of  the  Provisional  Orders  were  opposed  in 
Parliament. 

Of  the  4 applications  made  direct  to  Parliament, 
one  was  rejected. 


— Applications  for  the  Extension  of  County  and  other  Boroughs. 


* 

How  dealt  with. 

County  j 

Boroughs,  j 

Other  j 

Boroughs.  |c 

County  and 
ther  Boroughs. 

(A.)  Provisional  Orders. 

1.  Total  applications  received  ... 

2.  Applications  withdrawn  or  dropped  

104 

12 

158 

12 

262* 

24 

Action  by  L.G.B.  or  Minister  of  Health  : — 

Applications  rejected  : — 

3.  (a)  Without  Local  Inquiry  

4.  (b)  After  Local  Inquiry  

7 

13 

20 

20 

25 

45 

27 

38 

65 

Provisional  Orders  issued  ; — 

5.  (a)  Granting  part  of  extension  ...  ... 

6.  (b)  Granting  whole  of  extension  

47 

25 

72 

55 

46 

101 

102 

71 

173 

Action  by  Parliament  :— 

7.  (a)  P.Os.  confirmed  without  modification  of  area 

8.  (b)  P.Os.  confirmed  with  modification  of  area 

9.  (c)  P.Os.  rejected 

57 

7 

8 

72 

91 

8 

2 

101 

148 

15 

10 

173 

Local  Inquiries  : — 

10.  (a)  Number  of  applications  unopposed  .. . 

11.  (b)  Number  of  applications  opposed  

10 

i 

85 

18 

112 

1.30 

28 

187 

215 

P.Os.  in  Parliament:  — 

12.  (a)  Number  unopposed  

13;  (b)  Number  opposed  

i 

28 

1 44 

72 

70 

31 

— 

101 

98 

75 

173 

(B.)  Bills. 

1 

1.  Total  applications  made 

2.  Applications  withdrawn  or  dropped 

3.  Applications  rejected  ... 

4.  Proposals  passed  without  modification  of  area 
6.  Proposals  passed  with  modification  of  area... 

61 

5 

10 

29 

17 

1 

1 

17 

3 

4 
7 
.3 

> 78 

8 
14 
.36 
20 

* Including  three  agreed  applications  this  year. 


II.-^Applications  foe  the 
(A.)  Provisional  Orders. 

Sow  dealt  wUh. 

1.  Total  applications  received 

Action  by  L.G.B.  or  Minister  of 

Health  : — 

Applications  rejected:  — 

2.  (o)  without  Local  Inquiry 

3.  (b)  after  Local  Inquiry  

4.  Provisional  Orders  issued 
Action  by  P.vrliambnt  : — 

6.  (a)  P.Os.  confirmed 

6.  (b)  P.Os.  rejected  


Constitution  of  County  Boroughs. 

Local  Inquiries  : — 

7.  (o)  Number  of  applications  unopposed  ... 

29  8.  (b)  Number  of  applications  opposed 

P.Os.  in  Parliament:  — 

9.  (o)  Number  unopposed 

10.  (b)  Number  opposed  

3 

3 (JJ.)  Bills. 

23  Sow  dealt  with. 

].  Total  applicatioms  made  

20  2.  Applications  rejected  ...  

3 3.  Applications  allowed  ...  


12 

14 


14 

9 


4 

1 

'8 


58289 
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EXAMPLE  OE  A LOCAL  BOARD  OP  HEALTH 
DURING  THE  CHOLERA 


CONSTITUTED  BY  THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL 
OUTBREAK  OF  1831-3. 


Siookton-on-1ees  Board  os'  Health. 

A letter  haying  been  sent  to  the  Priyy  Council  from 
the  locality  with  respect  to  measures  of  precaution  to 
be  taken  against  cholera,  the  Privy  Council  by  Order 
M the  9th  December,  1831,  constituted  a Board  of 
Health  for  the  district. 

This  Board  comprised  the  local  magistrates,  clergy 
doctors,  and  other  “ princixial  inhabitants,'’  who  were 
charged  to  suppress  nuisances,  and  to  take  any  ele- 
mentary measures  of  public  sanitation  that  com- 
mended themselves.  ISvery  medical  practitioner  wa's 
lequiied  to  send  to  the  local  Board  a dail5''  report  of 
all  cholera  cases  attended  by  him;  and  it  was  made 
the  duty  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  on  the  certificate 
of  a medical  practitioner  being  a member  of  the  Board 
and  the  oath  of  one  credible  witness,  to  issue  Orders 
to  Overseers  and  Guardians  calling  upon  them  to 


abate  or  remove  nuisances  injuriou''i  or  likely  to  be 
injurious  to  health. 

Doubts  ai'ising  as  to  whether  Orders  of  Council  of 
this  kind  had  any  legal  force,  temporary  legislation 
was  p^sed  under  which  new  Orders  were  issued  by 
the  Privy  Council;  — 

(1)  requiring  medical  practitioners  to  make  daily 

returns  of  deaths  and  recoveries  in  their 
respective  practices ; 

(2)  pre.scribing  conditions  under  which  it  would 

be  lawful  for  the  Boards  of  affected  districts 
to  provide  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  rates 
temporary  hospitals  and  houses  of  observa- 
tion, and, 

(3)  giving,  on  like  conditions,  local  powers  for  the 

removal  of  nuisances. 
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CHART  C 

ToIBiI  Expenditure  (olberfhan expenditure  out  of  ioans^  Of 

Loczxl  Authorities  in  England  & W&les. 


EXPENDITURE  in  YEARS 

SERVICE — 

I89S-6II9I34 1 1919-20 

InMlIlionf 

Education 

8 6 

■31-8 

57-3 

Public  Health 

5-7 

12-5 

267 

Hiqhvvays 

9-3 

165 

-26-3 

Relief  of  Poor 

8-7 

12-3 

13-2 

Police 

4.3 

7-7 

17-4 

Lunacy^%&y 

2-2 

4'9 

7-5 

Public  Liqhliriq 

0-0 

24 

24 

Justice 

0-0 

0 0 

l^f 

Misc:&General 

10-8 

13-2 

27-4* 

Total 

50-Z 

1073 

185  1 

Trading 

120 

40-6 

80-4 

Total  of 
Tradinu  & 

6Z-2 

1479 

Z65-5 

Non  Tiadinc] 

30 


20 


10 


-O 


MISC:  & 
CeNERAL 
"TCgggy 


:reliefof  poor  -.-; 


rrrfTTTnTTT 

£ 

4 

HIGHWAYS 

; I 

1 

£ 

PUBLIC  HEALTH 


777777777/.... 


YEAR 


1895/6 


PUBLIC 

HEALTH 


1913/4 


£ooo.opo 


TRADING 


MISC-. 

& 

general 


LUNACY  & 

mental  deficy 


education 


1919/20 


260 

250 

240 

230 

220 

210 

200 

190 

ISO 

170 

160 

150 

140 

130 

120 

110 

too 

90 

80 

70 

eo 
£0 
40 
30 
20 
10 
o — 


Population  30,451.528 


36.606,226 


36,800,000 


Note:-  In  1895/6  the  expendilureon  "Public Liqhfinq"  & "Justice".  & in  1913/4on  "Justice"  is  included  in 

Mvsc:  & General"  MaJby&Sons.  Photo-Lrtho 
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Enala-nd  & W^le5 

Year 

.xpend- 

■iture 

per 

head 

of. 

Popul- 

ation 

o ; ^ 

per 

hezA 

of 

Popul- 

ation 

alesji 

grants 

per 

head 

of 

Popul- 

ation 

1875 

£ 

1-26 

£ 

0*81 

£ 

0 87 

6 

1-32 

0-81 

0-69 

7 

1-40 

0-83 

0-91 

8 

1-44 

0-86 

0-94 

9 

1-45 

0-88 

0-96 

! 1880 

1-46 

0-87 

0-96 

1 ' 

1-48 

O-90 

0-99 

2 

1-54 

0-92 

1 -oz 

3 

1-59 

0-93 

I -04 

4 

1-61 

0-9 

1-05 

5 

1-62 

0-97 

1-08 

6 

1-62 

0-97 

1 -09 

7 

1-62 

0-96 

I-IO 

8 

1-63 

0-97 

M2 

9 

1-66 

0-96 

M3 

1890 

1-68 

0-96 

,1-19 

1 

1-74 

0-96 

1-20 

2 

1-80 

0-97 

1 -24 

3 

1-89 

1-01 

1-31 

4 

}-96 

1 -07 

1 -36 

5 

[•96 

1 II 

1 -41 

6 

2-02 

1-17 

1-46 

7 

2-08 

1-20 

1-51 

8 

2-15 

1-19 

1 54 

9 

2-23 

1-21 

1-58 

1900 

2-36 

1-26 

1-64 

1 

2-53 

1-32 

1-70 

2 

2-65 

1-41 

1-  79 

3 

2-79 

1-51 

1-90 

4 

2-93 

1 -57 

2-04 

5 

3-17 

1 -65 

2-22 

6 

3-24 

1 -70 

2-27 

7 

3-29 

1 -72 

2-32 

8 

3-39 

1 -70 

2 29 

9 

3-44 

1 -73 

2-33 

1910 

3-52 

1 -77 

2-35 

1 

3-58 

1-50 

2 38 

2 

3-71 

1-82 

2-44 

3 

3-63 

1 -86 

2-46 

4 

4 01 

1-93 

2-54 

5 

4-II 

1 98 

2-60 

6 

4-10 

2-02 

2-64 

7 

4-15 

1-34 

2-55 

8 

4-53 

2-01 

2-71 

9 

5-16 

2-26 

3 03 

1920 

7-07 

2 52 

4-09 

Hmoanb.pgr  he^d  of  popuyogof 
1,  lola.1  expenditure  other  to  out  of  lo6.ns, 


Z.tQi^l  receipts  from  r^ies. 

!5.  tot5.1  receipls  from  ra^tes  & Govgrnmgnl 
gr^nb, 

of  Loca.1  Aaihonligs  ir?  Embnd  &W^les 
for  \hQ  VQATS 1875  lo  1920. 


il: 


CnART  D 

"T 


OOqt 

^1875  6 

t 


7 ,8  3ie80l  23456789  1890  12345678  91900  1 2 3 


5 6 7 


MaJby&Sor.$  r^oto-lrtT'o 
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Gro55  Expenditure  of  iHe  Loca.1  Authorities  n^^med  in  the  Ye^r  ended 

^ 5rM5,rch.l92Q. , 


20 


NOTE  ; 1.  The  expendifure  of  Aulhorities  in  London  is  excluded  throughout. 

Z.  The  expenditure  of  "All  Aulhorilies’CcolJofubk)  includes  that  of  all 
Aulhorilies  exceplinq  those  for  the  Poor  Law  & for  London. 

3.  The  expenditure  of  Joint  Boards  & Committees  which  are 
representative  of  the  Local  Authorities  named  in  columns 
2 & 6 of  the  table  has,  so  far  as  possible,  been  allocated  to 
those  Authorities. 


Services 

Rutal 

District 

Councils 

Urban 

District 

Councils 

Lon  County 
Borouqn 
Councils 

County 

Councils 

County 

Borough 

Councils 

All 

Authorilia 

— i — 

=fi  

IM  M 

^ 

Liioys 

— — 

— 5^  

Education 

3-7 

41 

20-4 

20-4 

48-8 

Hiqhivays  & Bridges 

4-4 

3-4 

2-2 

7 7 

7-6 

25-3 

Public  Heallb 

1-6 

4-6 

3 1 

1-5 

12-3 

24  5 

Police  A Police  pensions 

0-8 

7 3 

5-3 

13-4 

Lunacy  & lunatic  asylums 

. 

. 

0-0 

4-fe 

2 3 

7-5 

Agriculture  & Fisheries 

0-0 

00 

00 

5-3 

0-2 

5-8 

Housincj 

0-5 

1-2 

0-7 

30 

5-4 

Public  Lighting 

00 

0-5 

0 -3 

1 -0 

2 0 

General  & Misc-. 

1 0 

3-2 

2-2 

2-7 

10-2 

21-2 

Total 

7-5 

16-6 

13-4 

49-5 

62 -9 

132-7 

Gas  supply 

00 

2-2 

2-6 

13-7 

18-7 

TraTnwav’s,&c-. 

00 

0-7 

0-7 

0 1 

15-8 

17-5 

Harbours 

00 

01 

1-8 

9-0 

Electricity  supply 

0-0 

1-7 

2-0 

. 

13-5 

17-2 

Water  supply 

0-6 

1 -4 

1-5 

6-9 

11-6 

Other  It2dif7g5ervices 

0 -0 

0-3 

0-5 

2-2 

3-3 

Total 

0-6 

6-3 

7-4 

0:1 

53'9 

77-3 

Mil  jon£ 


iiicaaaxgggiiii 


e LECTRicmr  50pplv 

Aaumii , 


mfirimiiii 

GAS  SUPPLY 
MMum  I 1 1 M 


GENERAL  &M1SC-. 


.’PUBLIC  HEALTHS 


&KWKBA».  » MiaC: 


Pu6C.fc  'ftfeALT  mV'. 


MtGHWAVS 

jt-BRipces 


-HlGHVMYSi  BRIDGES 


Muxion  Rur&l 

i-  DistrictCouncils. 


Urban 
DistrictCouncils. 


GAS  SUPPLY 


GENERALAMISC, 


yOLtC*  »POI.ICg  t 


;;  PUBLIC  HCALTH'^-' 

' - • ' ' ' - f ^ 


jTTmrrrrnT.. 

OTHER  TRADIWC 
I SERVICES 


Millioi  I i 


WATER 

SUPPLY 


I ELECTRICITY 
SUPPLY 


HARBOURS 


TRAMWAYS 

{OMNIBUSES 

II&  lightII 

RAILWAYS 


GENERALAMI5C-. 


.AGRICULTURE 

a^fTISiHERIES 


LUNACY  St 
LUNATIC  ASYLUMS 


POLICE  & 
POLICEPEN5IONS 


^Xu^Ll'C  'flEJ^LT  H 


-EDUCATION 


Town  Councils  of 
Non  County  Boroughs. 


PUBLIC  LICRTINC 


HOUSING 


LUNACY  » 
LUNDTIC  ASYLUMS 


POLICE  Sc 
POLICE  PENSIONS 


■ 110 


• 105 


■90 


80 


75 


20 


County- 

Councils. 


County  5orougb  Miuiop 

Councils.  i 
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Part. 

Day. 
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1 Evidence  was  taken. 

Name. 

Representing, 
or  on  behalf  of 

Page. 

I. 

Pirst  Day  ... 

12th  April,  1923... 

Mr.  I.  G.  Gibbon,  O.B.E.  ... 

Ministry  of  Health 

1 

Second  Day... 

13th  April,  1923... 

Mr.  I.  G.  Gibbon,  O.B.E 

19 

Third  Day  ... 

3rd  May,  1923  ... 

Mr.  I.  G.  GibbonJ  O.B.E 

46 

h'ourth  Day .. 

4th  May,  1923  ... 

Mr.  I.  G.  Gibbon^  O.B.E 

76 

Pifth  Day  ... 

7th  June,  1923  ... 

Mr.  I.  G.  Gibbon^  O.B.E 

33  S3  ••• 

107 

II. 

Sixth  Day  ... 

8th  June,  1923  ... 

Sir  Almeeic  W.  PitzEoy,  K.O.B., 

Privy  Oouncil  Office 

213 

K.O.V.O. 

f 

Sir  Peedebick  J.  Willis;  K.B.E., 

) 

33  53  3)  K 

O.B. 

> Board  of  Oontrol 

223 

1 

Mr  A.  H.  Teevoe 

j 

Mr.  A.  L.  Dixon,  O.B.,  O.B.E. 

Home  Office 

231 

Seventh  Day 

21st  June,  1923... 

Sir  Peancis  L.  0.  Flood,  K.O.B.... 

Ministry  of  Agriculture 

258 

and  Pisheries. 

)) 

33  33  33  ••• 

Mr.  H.  G.  H.  Baenes  

Public  Works  Loan  Oom- 

282 

missioners. 

» i) 

33  33  33 

Mr.  J.  E.  Sbaes,  Junr.,  O.B.E. 

Board  of  Trade 

292 

jj  )) 

33  33  33  ••• 

Mr.  0.  H.  Geimshaw  

299 

5)  )) 

33  3 3 33  ••• 

Mr.  G.  E.  Bakee  

301 

55 

33  3 3 33  ••• 

Mr.  P.  0.  Stabling 

303 

>5 

33  33  33  ••• 

Major  L.  F.  0.  Maclean,  O.B.E. ... 

305 

JJ  )} 

Mr.  H.  0.  Honey  

306 

Pighth  Day... 

22nd  dune,  1923... 

Lieut.-Ool.  0.  E.  Noeton,  O.M.G., 

Ministry  of  Health 

311 

E.E. 

ii  >>  ••• 

33  3 3 33  ••• 

Mr.  R.  T.  G.  Feench,  O.B.E. 

Electricity  Oommissioners 

328 

Ninth  Day  ... 

19th  July,  1923... 

Sir  Ernest  Moon,  K.O.B.,  K.O.  ... 

House  of  Oommons 

341 

. 33  33  3 3 

Sir  Albert  Gray,  K.O.B.,  K.O.  ... 

House  of  Lords 

355 

Tenth  Day... 

20th  July,  1923... 

Mr.  W.  M.  Oeoss,  M.Inst.C.E. 

Ministry  of  Health 

364 

5>  V ••• 

33  33  33  ••• 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hetheeington,  O.B.E., 

367 

M.Inst.O.E. 

33  33 

JJ  5)  ••• 

33  33  33  ••• 

Mr.  H.  R.  Hooper,  O.B.E., 

371 

M.Inst.O.E. 

33  33 

»3  3) 

33  33  3 3 ••• 

Lieut.-Ool.  0.  E.  Norton,  O.M.G., 

374 

R.E. 

33  33  ••• 

33  33  53  ••• 

Mr.  H.  H.  Piggott,  O.B.,  O.B.E 

Ministry  of  Transport  ... 

381 

33  33  ••• 

33  33  3 3 

Mr.  E.  W.  Rownteee  

391 

r 

Sir  L.  Amherst  Selby-Bigge, 

” ” 

Eleventh  Day 

2(ith  July,  1923  -J 

Bart.,  K.O.B. 

> Board  of  Education  ... 

402 

i 

Mr.  W.  R.  Barker,  O.B 

j 

33  33 

33  53  33 

Sir  Oladd  Schuster,  K.O.B., 

Lord  Chancellor’s  Depart- 

427 

1 

O.V.O.,  K.O. 

ment. 
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Membership  op  Commission. 
The  Earl  op  ONSLOW,  O.B.E.,  Chairman. 


The  Lord  STEACHIE,  P.C. 

CiEOEGE  MAODONOGH,  K.C. 

Sir  W.  ETLAND  ADKINS,  K.O.,  M.P. 

Sir  william  MIDDLEBEOOK. 

Sir  lewis  BEAED. 

Sir  WALTEE  NICHOLAS. 


I Mr.  W.  E.  BUCHANAN  EIDDELL. 

3.,  Mr.  E.  HONOEATUS  LLOYD,  K.C. 

Hon.  AETHUE  M.  MYEES. 

Mr.  HAEEY  G.  PEITCHAED. 

Mr.  E.  E.  TUETON,  M.P. 

Lieut.-Col.  SEYMOUE  WILLIAMS. 

Mr.  MICHAEL  HESELTINE,  C.B.  {Secretary). 

Mr.  J.  a.  LAWTHEE,  M.B.E.  {Assistant  Secretary). 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE.— PART  II. 

LIST  OF  WITNESSES. 


Date  on  which 

Uay.  Evidence  was  taken. 


Sixth  Day 


•)  n 

Seventh  Day. 

5)  ■ 

11  ' 


11  11  ' 
Eighth  Day 

11  ' 11 
Ninth  Day 


Tenth  Day 


Eleventh  Day 


11 


Sth  June,  1923 

11  11  11 

11  11  11 
21st  June,  1923  , 

11  11  11 
11  11  11 

11  11  11 

11  • 11  11 

11  11  11 
11  11  11 

11  11  11 
22nd  June,  1923 

11  11  11 
19tb  July,  1923 

11  11  11, 

20th  July,  1923 
11  11  11 
11  11  11 
11  11  1’ 

11  11  1’ 

11  11  11 

26th  July,  1923 

:i  II  II 


Name. 


Designation. 


Questions. 


Page. 


Sir  Ar.MEKic  W.  FitzRoy, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.Y.O. 

Sir  Frederick  J.  Willis, 
K.B.E.,  C.B. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Trevor 

Mr.  A.  L.  Dixon,  C.B., 
O.B.B. 

Sir  Francis  L.  0.  Floud, 

K.C.B. 

Mr.  H.  G.  H.  Barnes  ... 

Mr.  J.  E.  Sears,  Junr., 
O.B.E. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Grimshaw 


Mr.  G.  E.  Baker  ... 


Mr.  F.  0.  Starlink 

Major  L.  F.  C.  Maclean, 
O.B.E. 

Mr.  H.  0.  Honey 

Lieut.-Col.  0.  E.  Norton, 
C.M.G , R.E. 

Mr.  R.  T.  G.  French, 
O.B.E. 

Sir  Ernest  Moon,  K.C.B. , 

, K.O. 

■ Sir  Albert  Gray,  K.O.B., 
K.C. 

i Mr.  W.  M.  Cross,  M.Inat. 
i O.E. 

; Mr.  R.  G.  Hbthf.rinkton, 

! O.B.E.,  M.lnst.C.E. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Hooper,  O.B.E., 
M.lnst.C.E. 

Lieut.-Col.  0.  E.  Norton, 
C.M.G.,  R.E. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Piggott,  C.B., 
O.B.E. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Rowntree  ... 


Sir  L.  Amherst  Sblby- 
Bigge,  Bart.,  K.C.B. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Barker,  C.B.... 

Sir  Claud  Schuster, 
K.C.B.,  C.V.O.,  K.C. 


Late  Clerk  of  'the  Privy 
Council. 

Chairman,  Board  of  Con- 
trol.  ( 

A Commissioner,  Board  of  | 
Control.  j 

An  Assistant  Secretary, 
Home  Office. 

Secretary,  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fisheries. 
Secretary,  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners. 
Deputy  Warden  of  the 
Standards,  Board  of 
Trade. 

A Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Mercantile  Marine 
Department,  Board  of 
Trade. 

An  Assistant  Secretary, 
Mercantile  Marine  De- 
partment, Board  of 
Trade. 

A Principal,  Mines  Depart- 
ment, Board  of  Trade. 

An  Official  Emergency 
Officer,  Food  Depart- 
ment, Board  of  Trade. 
Director  of  Gas  Admini- 
stration, Board  of  Trade. 
Deputy  Chief  Engineering 
Inspector,  Ministry  of 
Health. 

Secretary,  Electricity  Com- 
missioners. 

Counsel  to  the  Speaker, 
House  of  Commons. 

Late  Counsel  to  the  Chair- 
man of  Committees, 
House  of  Lords. 

An  Engineering  Inspector, 
Ministry  of  Health. 

An  Engineering  Inspector, 
Ministry  of  Health. 

An  Engineering  Inspector, 
Ministry  of  Health. 
Deputy  Chief  Engineering 
Inspector,  Ministry  of 
Health. 

An  Assistant  Secretary, 
Roads  Department, 
Ministry  of  Transport. 
An  Assistant  Secretary, 
Secretarial  Department, 
Ministry  of  Transport. 
Secretary,  Board  of  Edu- 1 
cation.  ( 

Legal  Adviser,  Board  of  f 
Education.  J 

Permanent  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and 
Clerk  to  the  Crown. 


3212-3472  213 
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3639-3864 

3866-4154 


223 

231 

258 


4165-4297 

282 

4298-4452 

292 

4453-4496 

299 

4497-4553 

.301 

4554-4579 

303 

4580-4588 

305 

4589-4603 

300 

4604-4S181 

311 

4982-5172 

328 

517.3-.5401 

341 

5402-5024 

355 

562.5-5693 

.304 

5094-5777 

.307 

5778-, 5865 

.371 

5800-6014 

.374 

0015-0072 

,381 

607.3-0117 

.391 

01 18-6404 

402 

0405-0484 
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XLV. 

Sir  Almeeic  W.  FitzRoy,  K.C.B., 
K.C.V.O. 

Return  of  Applications  for  the  grant  of  Municipal  Charters 
since  1888. 

222 

XLVI. 

Sir  Fredeeick  J.  Willis,  K.B.E., 
C.B.,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Teevoe. 

Mental  Hospital  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales 

230 

XL  VII. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Dixon,  O.B.,  O.B.E. 

Supplementary  Statements  with  regard  to  Police  Adminis- 
tration. 

256 

XL  VIII. 

Sir  Francis  L.  0.  Flood,  K.O.B.... 

List  of  Local  Education  Authorities  with  which  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  deal  for  purposes  of  Agricul- 
tural Education. 

276 

-N-JLilJL, 

))  11  11  11 

List  of  Local  Fisheries  Committees  in  England  and  Wales, 
showing  in  each  case  the  number  of  Members  appointed 
by  County  and  Borough  Councils. 

278 

L. 

V n 11  11 

List  of  Boards  of  Conservators  for  B’ishery  Districts  in 
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SIXTH  DAY. 

Friday,  8th  June,  1923. 


Present  ; 

The  Earl  of  ONSLOW,  O.B.E.,  in  the  Chair. 


Lieut.-Gbn.  Sir  GEOEGE  MAODONOGH,  K.O.B., 

K.O.M.G. 

Sir  william  MIDDLEBROOK. 

Sir  lewis  BEARD. 

Sir  WALTER  NICHOLAS. 


Sir  Almerio  W.  EitzRot,  K.O.B., 

3212.  (Chairman.)  Wo  liave  the  advantage  of  your 
presence  to-day  to  give  us  information  with  regard  to 
the  procedure  of  the  Privy  Council  In  reference  to 
Municipal  Charters.  You  have  put  In  a memoran- 
dum of  your  evidence.  Perhaps  we  might  go  through 
it  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  if  you  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  give  us  any  further  information  by  answering 
any  cxuestions,  we  might  proceed  in  that  way? — Quite 
so. 

Memorandum:  of  Evidence  by  Sib  Almerio  W. 
FitzRoy,  K.C.B.,  K.C.Y.O.,  late  Clerk  of  the 
Privy  Council,  as  to  Procedure  and  Pbaotior 
IN  Applications  fob  the  Grant  of  Municipal 
Charters  of  Incorporation. 

1.  Under  section  210  of  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act,  1882,  a Petition  to  the  King  in  Council  must  he 
that  of  the  inhabitant  householders  of  any  town  or 
towns  or  district  in  England,  or  of  any  of  those  in- 
hahitante,  praying  for  the  grant  of  a Charter  of 
Incorporation,  and  Hiis  Majesty,  by  the  advice  of  His 
Privy  Council,  may  create  such  town,  towns  or  dis- 
trict, or  any  part  thereof  specified  in  the  Charter, 
with  or  without  any  adjoining  place,  a Municipal 
Borough,  and  incorporate  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
and  it  is  lawful  for  His  Majesty  by  the  Charter  to 
extend  to  the  Municipal  Borough  and  inhabitants 
thereof  so  incorporated  the  provisions  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Acts. 

Preliminary  Inquiries. 

2.  Preliminary  inquiries  made  at  the  Privy  Council 
Office  before  any  formal  application  is  made  usually 
elicit  the  necessary  information  as  to  whether  the 
application  is  one  which  is  likely  to  be  considered  or 
not. 

Population  of  Area. 

3.  As  regards  the  population  of  an  area  desiring 
incorporation,  the  minimum  laid  down  is  10,000  accord- 
ing to  the  last  Census,  though  in  special  cases  like 
those  of  Abergavenny  (population  9,160)  and  Powej' 
(population  2,276) — places  which  had  formerly  enjoyed 
a corporate  existence — new  Charters  were  granted  in 
1899  and  1913  respectively. 

Petition  for  Incorporation. 

4.  A Petition  to  the  King  in  Council  has  to  con- 
form to  the  following  requirements  : — 

The  Petitioners  must  represent  a preponderance 
of  the  total  number  of  inhabitant  householder’ 
with  a corresponding  preponderance  of  total  rate- 
able value-  facts  have  to  be  given  as  to  the 
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C.C.V.O.,  called  and  examined. 

growth  of  the  place,  its  industries,  &o.,  and 
evidence  must  be  afforded  that  the  area  is  well- 
administered,  has  proxier  equipment,  and  pos- 
sesses the  necessary  elements  of  a distinct  civi<- 
life. 

Presentation  of  Petition. 

5.  On  a Petition  being  presented  to  the  King  in 
Council,  His  Majesty  refers  the  same  to  a Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  for  consideration  and  report, 
and  a Notice  is  published  in  the  “ London  Gazette  '• 
that  the  Petition  has  been  so  presented.  Under 
section  66  of  the  Local  Government  Act;  1888,  the 
Petitioners  must  give  notice  of  having  lodged  the 
Petition  to  the  County  Council  and  Ministry  oi 
Health. 

Local  Inquiry. 

6.  The  “ Gazette  ” Notice  having  exiiired,  the  Peti- 
tion is  taken  into  consideration,  and,  if  a primd  facie 
case  is  made  out,  a local  inquiry  is  ordered  to  be 
held.  The  Commissioner  directed  to  hold  the  inquiry 
is  instructed  to  investigate  the  statements  contained 
in  the  Petition  and  report  upon  the  following 
points  : — 

(1)  The  number  of  inhabitant  hou.5eholdors  who 

have  signed  the  Petition,  and  the  amount 
of  their  several  assessments; 

(2)  the  character  of  the  district,  with  a view  to 

establishing  whether  such  elements  of  civic 
life  exist  as  would  entitle  it  to  the  form 
of  government  prayed  for; 

(3)  the  state  of  the  local  government  and  the 

expenses  noav  attending  it,  and  also  the 
probable  increase  or  diminution  of  such 
expen.ses,  as  well  as  the  possible  advantage 
or  disadvantage  that  might  be  expected 
from  the  estahli.shment  of  Municipal 
Government ; 

(4)  the  mode  (in  the  event  of  its  being  deemed 

expedient  to  grant  a Charter)  of  defining 
the  limits  of  the  Corporate  body  and  of 
dividing  the  Borough  into  wards; 

(6)  whether  a Scheme  under  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Acts,  1882  and  1885,  would  be 
required. 

Commissioner’s  Iteport. 

7.  Upon  receipt  of  the  Commissioner’s  Report,  it  is, 
after  consideration  by  the  Priv.y  Council,  forwarded, 
with  any  observations  that  may  he  necessary,  to  the 
Ministry  of  Health. 
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Vromoiers  to  furnish  Draft  Charter  and  Draft 
Scheme. 

8.  Should  the  Blinistry  concur  in  thinking  that  the 
.application  may  jiroceed,  the  Promoters  are  instructed 
to  furnish  a Draft  Charter,  together  with  a Draft 
Scheme  as  contemplated  hy  section  213  of  the  Act  of 
1882. 

.Arrangements  as  to  Police. 

9.  The  Promoters  are  further  instructed  to  make 
provision  in  the  Draft  Scheme  for  the  policing  of  the 
Borough  when  constituted,  and  to  arrange  for  an 
agreement  to  he  entered  into  between  the  Incoi’pora- 
tion- Committee,  or  other  competent  authority  of  the 
Incorporated  District,  and  the  Standing  Joint  Oom.- 
mittee  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  and  County  Council  of 
the  County  in  which  the  District  is  situated. 

A draft  form  of  agreement  is  furnished  for  the 
guidance  of^  the  Promoters  according  as  to  whether 
the  population  of  the  area  is  over  or  under  20,000. 

Map  of  pi'oposed  Borough. 

10.  The  Promoters  are  furthermore  requested  to 
furnish,  in  duplicate,  a large  scale  map  indicating 
the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  Borough  and  of  the 
wards  therein. 

Consideration  of  Draft  Charter  and  Draft  Schem.e. 

11.  On  receipt  of  the  Draft  Charter  and  Draft 
Scheme,  copies  of  these  documents  are  forwarded  for 
tlie  observations  of  the  Government  Departments  con- 
cerned,  viz..  Home  Office,  Ministry  of  Health,  Board 
of  Trade,  Board  of  Education,  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Fisheries,  Ministry  of  Labour,  Ministry  of 
Iransport  and,  if  necessary,  the  Charity  Commission. 

1 ho  Promoters  are  at  the  same  time  instructed  to 
publish  the  Draft  Scheme,  as  submitted,  in  a news- 
paper circulating  in  the  area  in  question.  The  maps 
furnished  by  the  Promoters  are  fonvarded,  with  a 
copy  of  the  Draft  Charter,  to  the  Ordnance  Surve.v 
Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
ifisheries  for  verification. 

When  replies  are  received  from  the  Departments 
concerned  any  amendments  that  have  been  suggested 
in  the  Draft  Charter  or  Draft  Scheme  are  embodied 
in  a letter’  to  the  Promoters  and  revised  prints  are 
called  for.  The  revised  prints  of  the  Draft  Charter 
and  Draft  Scheme,  when  received,  are  forwarded  to 
the  Law  Officers  for  pei-usal  and  approval,  and  on 
receipt  of  their  Report  the  Draft  Scheme  is  ripe  for 
■settlement  by  the  Committee  of  Council  (see  section 
213  (3)  of  Act  of  1882). 

Settlement  of  Draft  Scheme. 

_ 12.  Tlio  Draft  Scheme,  when  settled,  is  published 
in  the  “London  Gazette,”  and  if  no  Petition  i.s 
lodged  apinst  it  within  one  month  of  its  publication 
the  Draft  Scheme  is  ready  for  submission  to  His 
Majesty  in  Council  for  confirmation. 

Petition  against  Draft  Scheme  as  settled. 

13.  Should,  however,  a Petition  be  presented 
against  the  Draft  Scheme  by  any  Local  Authority 
affected  thereby,  or  by  not  less  than  one-twentieth  of 
the  owners  and  ratepayers  of  the  Borough,  the 
Scheme  has  to  be  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  the  procedure  laid  down  in  the  Seventh  Schedule 
to  the  Act  of  1882  has  to  be  followed.  Recent  cases 
of  opposed  Schemes  having  to  be  confirmed  by  Act  of 
Parliament  are  those  of  Merthyr  Tydfil  (1906)  and 
Buxton  (1916). 

Concluding  Stages. 

Charter,  when  approved  by  the  Law 
Officere,  IS  forwarded  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  for 
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peiusal  and  approval,  and  on  receiving  his 
nnpiimatur,  the  instrument  is  ready  for  submission 
to  His  Majesty  in  Council  for  approval. 

The  subsequent  steps,  after  approval  of  the  Drafts 
by  the  King  in  Council,  are  that  the  Draft  Charter 
is  forwarded  to  the  Home  Office,  who  see  it  through 
its  final  stages,  and  that  the  Scheme,  as  confirmed 
is  forwarded  to  the  Promoters.  ’ 

The  Promoters,  are  also  furnished  with  one  copy  of 
the  certified  map,  the  duplicate  being  retained  in  the 
custody  of  the  Privy  Council  Office. 


Policy. 

15.  And  now  to  turn  to  the  considerations  that 
have  dictated  policy. 

In  the  view  of  the  Privy  Council  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  1882,  imposes  an  obligation,  when 
certain  preliminary  conditions  are  satisfied,  to  enter- 
tain sympathetically  applications  for  incorporation. 

Aniong  these  conditions  are  a sufficient  population, 
suitable  area,  the^  approval  of  the  County  Council, 
and  the  presentation  of  a good  primd  facie  case. 

16.  Of  recent  years  a minimum  of  10,000  souls  has 
been  exacted,  and  upon  only  one  occasion  within  mv 
memory  was  that  requirement  waived,  viz.  on  the 
application  of  Fowey,  when,  Lord  Morley  being  Lord 
President,  a Charter  was  granted  in  spite  of  the 
scruples  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  first,  because 
of  the  historical  prestige  attaching  to  the  place  as  a 
conspicuous  contributor  of  ships  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  ICeet  throughout  the  chequered  story  of  the 

iitish  Navy,  its  increasing  trade,  the  circumstance 
Wiat  Cornwall  is  a County  of  small  Municipal 
Boroughs  and  fourthly,  that  the  Council  of  the 
Duchy,  of  which  the  late  Lord  Balfour  of  Biirleio-h 
was  then  the  Presiding  Officer,  strongly  supported 
the  Petition. 

of  area  figures  largely  in  the  efforts 
of  the  Privy  Council  to  improve  the  design  of  the 
Iromoters  wherever  practicable,  and  in  more  than 
one  instance  signal  advantages  have  been  secured. 
Bj'  the  addition  of  the  Urban  District  of  Fairfield, 
the  area  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Borough  of  Buxton 
was  most  usefully  extended,  and  more  recently  when 
the  petition  of  St.  Anne’s  (Lancs)  was  under  review, 
the  adjoining  area  of  Lytham  ivas,  on  the  motion  of 
Uie  Privy  Council  with  the  cordial  approbation  of  the 
t.ouiity  Council,  induced  to  pray  for  union,  and  the 
milted  Borough  of  Lytham  St.  Anne’s  created  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  and  to  none  more  so 
than  the  autliorities  of  a rising  secondary  school 
■wliicn  stood  upon  the  confines  of  the  two.  The  last 
step  of  the  kind,  in  connection  with  the  Petition  of 
larnham,  when  the  Privy  Council  proposed  that  tile 
urban  part  of  Farnliam  Rural  District  should  take 
the  opportunity  of  pressing  for  union,  has  been 
attended  so  far  with  no  result,  and  the  handling  of 
the  Petiti07i  rema.ins  in  snspoTise. 

18. ^  Upon  the  Commissioner’s  report  that  insanitary 
conditions  prevail  to  any  serious  extent,  the  local 
desire  for  incorporation  has  been  made  the  vehicle 
for  exacting  from  the  area  concerned  much-needed 
improvements,  and  in  this  connection  the  cordiai 
assistance  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  has  always  been 
forthcoming  to  supplement  and  enforce  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Commissioner.  It  is  now.  indeed 
accepted  as  a fundamental  postulate  of  Privy  Council 
action  that  an  ^ area  which  falls  below  the  mean  in 
sanitary  administration  cannot  make  good  its  claim 
to  a Charter,  and  this  has  had  a most  favourable 
leaction  upon  the  less  advanced  but  still  ambitious 
areas. 

19.  Another  point,  whioli  is  never  overlooked,  is  the 
leply  of  the  Commissioner  to  the  enquiry  whether 
tlie  applicant  area  contains,  by  virtue  of  its  character 
and  development,  all  the  constituents  which  go  to 
furnish  the  composite  elements  of  civic  life  mider- 
l.ying  a prosperous  and  well-ordered  community,  as 
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it  is  believed  that  only  in  .snob  an  atmosphere  can  a 
spirit  of  emulation  be  fruitful  towards  good  govern 
ment  and  a high  standard  of  public  duty. 

Statistics. 

20.  A Return,  presented  to  the  House  of  Common-... 
in  1902,  giving  the  name,  population  and  area  of 
every  place  which  had  applied  for  a Municipal 
Charter  of  Incorporation  since  1888,  and  stating 
whether  the  application  was  granted  or  refused,  has 
been  , revised  and  brought  up  to  date,- and  is  annexed'" 
to  this  Memorandum. 

It  may  be  added  that,  during  the  war,  all  applica- 
tions for  Municipal  Charters  of  Incoi-poration  were 
suspended,  and  no  inquiries  were  held.  Two  cases 
viz  Aylesbury  and  Buxton,  whose  applications  had 
beeii  lodged  prior  to  1914,  were,  hoivever,  proceeded 
with,  and  Charters  to  these  places  were  granted  m 
1916. 

In  the  Privy  Council  Office  Estimates  for  the  cur- 
rent year  (1923-24)  provision  has  been  made  for  the, 
cost  of  two  inquiries  on  applications  for  the  grant  ot 
Municipal  Charters  of  Incorporation,  -the  limited 
number  being  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  financial 
situation. 


3213.  (Chairman)-.  We  will  take  paragraph  1. 

is  in  regard  to  the  Municipal  Corporacioiis  Act,  1882.'' 
—Yes. 

3214.  That  relates  to  the  right  to  grant  Charteis 
of  Incorporation.  I presume  it  was  renewed;  it  is  a 
very  ancient  right?— Yes.  It  has  been  inherent  in 
the  Privy  Coi.incil  from  the  first. 

3215.  What  happened  before  1882?— I am  afraid 
we  have  no  record  of  anything  which  preceded  the 
Act  of  1882. 

8216  What  was  the  method  of  granting  Charters? 
-It  was  very  much  the  same,  but  I fancy  the  condi- 
tions were  of  a much  looser  character.  The  Chartei 
was  granted  upon  the  King’s  Prerogative  upon  the 
advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  in  those  days  things 
were  done  in  a more  lax  way. 

3217.  This  Act  of  1882  stabilised  it?— Yes,  it 
created  a statutory  machiiieiy. 

3218.  Before  that  it  was  merely  an  inherent  right 

of  the  Crown  which  was  carried  out  by  the_  1 rivy 
Council  in  such  way  as  they  thought  proper  in  each 
case? — Yes.  ^ 

.3219.  (Mr.  Fritchard)  : And  I take  it  tlmt  the 
Charter  is  now  actually  granted  under  the  inherent 
right  of  the  Crown? — Yes. 

3220.  The  Act  of  1882  enabled  you  to  apply  to  _a 
Borough,  to  which  you  grant  a Charter,  the  provi- 
sions of  that  Act? — ^Yes. 

3221.  It  is  an  old  common  law  Charter  stil 
granted? — ^Yes. 

3222.  Your  right  to  grant  the  Charter  does  no ' 
arise  under  the  Act  of  1882?-No,  it  is  the  Ptewga- 
tive  of  the  Crown.  It  has  never  been  compromised, 

3223.  (Chairman) : There  have  been  various  inT"'- 
ries  from  mediieval  times  onwards  ?— Yes,  and  the 
status  of  Chartered  Boroughs  has  been  vei-y_  much 
altered  from  time  to  time.  Places  which  e Wd  a 
Charter  have  suffered,  owing  to  lack  or  population  oi 
decay  of  importance,  by  the  lapse  of  their  Charters. 

3224.  Preliminary  inquiries  are  made  from  the 
people  who  wish  to  have  a Charter?  ^Yes. 

3225.  And  then  you  go  into  the_  matter?— Yes. 
Certain  preliminary  points  are  investigate  and  vei. 
often  would-be  Petitioners  are  discouraged  from  pin- 
ceeding. 

3226.  That  saves  expense? — Yes,  and  trouble. 


* See  Appendix  XLV,  page  222. 


3227.  In  paragraph  3 you  say,  as  regards  the  popu- 
lation, “ the  minimum  laid  down  is  10,000  aoording 
to  the  last  Census.”  Is  that  laid  down  in  tlie  Act 
of  1882? — It  is  not  statutory;  it  is  a matter  nl 
liractice. 

3228.  There  are  special  cases  like  Abergavenny  and 
Fowey? — Yes.  If  it  had  been  a statutory  matter,  we 
could  not  have  made  an  exceiition. 

3229.  It  is  a working  rule? — Yes. 

3230.  You  say  that  new  Charters  were  granted  to 
these  people? — Yes.  They  had  both  liad  old  Charters. 

3231.  How  did  they  lapse?— In  some  cases  by  shoei' 
accident,  or  lack  of  local  interest,  or  decay  of 
population. 

3232.  They  just  died  or  ceased  to  live? — Yes. 

3233.  Then  somebody  got  hold  of  it  and  revived  the 
idea  ? — Yes. 

3234.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : 1 suppose  the  corpm- 
ate  existence  which  is  referred  to  here,  “ places  which 
had  formerly  enjoyed  a corporate  existence,”  means 
the  Municipal  Charter?- Yes,  under  old  Charters. 

3236.  Municipal  Charters?— Yes. 

3236.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Abergavenny  had 
Improvement  Commissioners  at  one  time,  1 know? 

— Yes. 

3237.  (Chairman):  Did  they  have  a Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration also?— They  were  in  possession  of  an  old 
Charter  of  Henry  VIII. 

3238.  The  Improvement  Commissioners  came  later? 
—Yes,  after  the  lapse. 

3239.  (Mr.  Tloycl) : With  regard  to  paragraph  3 
and  those  special  cases  of  Fowey  and  Abergavenny, 
were  Local  Inquiries  held  there? — Yes,  in  both  cases. 

3240.  And  the  merits  of  the  then  applications  weio 
gone  into? — Certainly. 

3241.  (Col.  Williams)  : I do  not  follow  how  the 
thing  could  have  lapsed;  there  must  have  been  a 
coiitiniiaiioe  of  government?— I do  not  think  in  old 
times  that  was  so.  I do  not  tliinli  that  is  a tenable 
assumption. 

3242  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Is  it  not  a fact  that  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Corpoi'ations 
Act  of  1835,  a considerable  sweep  up  was  imule  ol 
these  old  Charters?— Yes,  previous  to  that,  in  the 
’thirties. 

3243  Wlien  the  first  Municipal  Corporations  Act 
was  passed  there  was  a large  revision  of  Charters, 
ami  some  of  them  were  extinguished?— Some  were 
extinguished  and  others  were  revived. 

3244.  (Chairman)  : Then  we  come  to  paragrajih  4. 

I suppose  after  the  preliminary  enquiries  had  been 
made,  and  primd  facie  there  is  a chance  of  the  j iai- 
ter  being  granted,  they  have  to  put  in  tins  1 etitinii 
for  Incorporation? — Yes. 

3245.  On  a Petition  being  presented  to  the  King 
it  is  referred  to  a Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
for  consideration,  and  report,  and  you  piililish  a 
notice  ill  the  London  Gazette;  I suppose  that  is  tn 
give  everybody  warning?— Yes.  Tliat  is  to  make  i - 
public  to  the  world  at  large. 

3246.  Is  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  an 
ad  hoc  or  a statutory  Committee?— It  is  iiot^  a 
statutory  Committee.  The  Committee  of  the  I nvy 
Council  in  ordinary  circumstances  is  really  composed 
of  the  Lord  President  and  the  President  of  what 
was  formerly  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  now 
the  Minister  of  Health.  For  -'‘’I 

the  Committee  consists  ot  the  Lord  I resident  and  the 
Minister  of  Health. 

3247.  It  is  the  two  Departments?— Yes, 

3248.  That  being  the  case,  the  next  procediire  i.s 
to  hold  a Local  Inquiry?— Yes. 

.3249.  I suppose  the  grant  of  a Charter  is  not  often 

opposed? It  is.  Sometimes  there  are  substantial 

minorities  opposed  to  it. 

.3250  On  what  ground? — They  think  it  moans  extrn 
expense;  that  is  generally  the  reason  for  opposition. 
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3251.  {Mr.  Lloyd) : And,  of  course,  there  is  often 
outside  opposition? — Yes.  There  may  be  the  oppo- 
sition of  some  neighbouring  area  wliich  wishes  to 
absorb  a place.  There  was  a very  famous  case  in 
tlie  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  when  Shipley  applied 
for  a Charter,  and  Bradford  very  strongly  opposed  it, 
because  they  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
would  absorb  Shipley.  It  was  compromised  at  that 
time  by  our  refusing  Shipley  its  Charter,  but  at  the 
same  time  obtaining  a pledge  from  Bradford  that  it 
would  not  pursue  its  policy  of  absorption  for  a given 
number  of  years.  The  question  was  left  in  suspense 
liy  mutual  agreement  approved  by  the  Privy  Council. 

3262.  (Ghairman) : Shipley  remaining  an  Urban 
District? — Yes. 

3253.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : There  were  many  in- 
quiries into  Merthyr  Tydfil?— Yes.  It  was  refused 
once. 

3264.  More  than  once? — I am  talking  of  what  I 
am  familiar  with. 


. ^ 3256.  It  was  very  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Glamorgan  County  Council  and  by  the  interests  of 
ratepayers?— Yes.  II  often  find  that  people  in  Wales 
are  more  liable  to  opposition  than  people’  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

3256.  {Ghairman) : But  as  a rule  the  conversion  of 
an  Urban  District  into  a Municipal  Borough  is  not 
opposed? — Not  as  a rule. 

3267.  Only  in  exceptional  cases?— Yes.  Of  course, 
the  County  Council  sometimes  opposes. 

3258.  {Col.  Williams)  : W^ith  regard  tO'  Weston- 
super-Mare,  that  is  very  strongly  opposed  now? — 
Yes.  We  have  not  had  that  application. 

3259.  {Ghairman) : You  send  a Commissioner  down 
to  hold  a Local  Inquiry? — Yes. 

3260.  Who  are  the  Commissioners? — The  gentleman 
who  now  does  the  work  is  Mr.  Colqiihoun  Dill. 
Several  members  of  this  Commission  know  him,  I 
daresay.  He  was  one  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners 
under  the  London  Government  Act,  which  brought 
into  being  all  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs.  It  was 
then  that  I first  came  into  contact  with  his  work;  and 
subsequently  he  became  our  Commissioner  for  these 
Inquiries.  Mr.  Pelham,  who  was  at  the  Board  of 
Trade,  had  been  the  Commissioner  for  a long  time 
in  Sir  Charles  Peel’s  time. 

3261.  Is  there  only  one  Commissioner? — Yes. 

3262.  Does  it  fill  up  the  whole  of  his  time? No. 

He  has  his  own  private  work,  and  whenever  occasion 
requires  his  services  for  us  he  gives  them. 

3263.  {B'lr.  Lloyd):  It  is  very  occasional? — It  has 

become  very  occasional  of  late.  Previous  to  the  war 
we  had  a good  many  of  these  Inquiries.  ’ 

3264.  {8ir  Walter  Nicholas) : I remember  a Mr. 
I' eliding?— Yes,  he  again  was  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners under  the  London  Government  Act. 

3265.  {Chairman):  There  is  only  one  Commissioner? 
— Yes. 


3266.  He  goes  down  in  every  case? — Yes. 

3267.  He  has  not  the  same  qualifications  as  the 
Munster  of  Health  Inspectors .?— No,  he  is  merely  a 
barrister. 

3268.  Is  that  the  reason  why  he  was  chosen,  or 
because  he  happened  to  have  done  a good  deal  of  work 
to-  the  I rivy  Council  from  the  time  you  mention?— 
He  has  also  done  work  for  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture; he  IS  very  well  known  in  the  Public  Offices. 

3269.  (5'ir  George  Macchnogh) : Is  he  a paid  official 
of  the  Department?— No,  he  gets  a fee.  The  mean 
cost  of  an  Inquiry  is  about  £60. 


3^0.  (Mr.  Turton) : Before  we  get  to  the  question 
of  Local  Inquiry,  may  I ask  you  a question  as  to 
what  the  Department  consider  a jyrimd  facie  case? 
May  I take  it  that  they  inquire  roughly  into  the  five 
points  wJiich  yon  set  out  in  paragraph.  6,  in  order  to 
get  a general  bird’s  eye  view  of  those  points? — Yes. 
V\e  also  have  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  Petition 
emanates  from  a substantial  majority  of  electors. 


3271.  Speaking  quite  generally,  those  are  the 
qii^tions  ^ which  you  have  to  be  satisfied  upon 
primd  facie? — Yes,  the  Commissioner’s  duty  is  to  see 
that  they  are  properly  substantiated. 

3272.  Is  there  any  collaboration  between  the  gentle- 
man who  will  ultimately  hold  the  Inquiry  and 
the  officials?  Do  you  bring  him  into  consultation  at 
all?— Yes. 


3273.  He  discusses  with  you  whether  there  is  a 

primd  facie  case,  and  subsequently  if  you  are  satis- 
fied  ? — We  give  him  a letter. 

3274.  It  is^  the  same  person  who  discusses  with  the 
Privy  Council  about  the  %irimd  facie  case  who  subse- 
quently ^ holds  the  Inquiry  ? — Yes.  The  information 
he  acquires  makes  him  the  best  person. 

3276.  On  the  question  of  primd  facie  cases,  before 
you  order  Local  Inquiries  are  you  ready  to  consider 
whether  the  Privy  Council  should  not  hold  up  all 
Inquiries  pending  the  Report  of  this  Commission? — 
That  we  are  doing. 

^3276.  We  are  both  of  us  familiar  with  Whitby? 

Yes.  The  Minister  of  Health  was  prepared  to  treat 
that  exceptionally  if  the  conditions  of  the  place!  as  to 
sanitation  and  so  on  were  satisfactory.  I am  afraid 
they  are  not. 

3277.  We  must  not  go  into  merits,  but  no  Inquiries 
are  allowed  to  be  held  pending  the  Report  of  this 
Royal  Commission  ?— Only  with  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  Minister  of  Health. 

3278.  Can  you  say  that  you  agree  that  it  would 
not  be  an  unfair  suggestion  to  make  that  pending  our 
Report  no  further  proceedings  should  be  taken?— I 
think  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred,  but  I 
am  always  ready  to  consider  exceptions.  I think  that 
is  nine-tenths  of  administration — to  be  sensitive  to 
what  constitutes  an  e.xception. 

3279.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh) : It  was  suggested  to 
us  by  another  witness  who  has  been  before  the  Com- 
mission that  it  would  be  advantageous  if  the  Inquiry 
was  held  by  an  Inspector  of  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
who- should  then  report  to  the  Privy  Council?— I do 
not  know  that  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  that. 
I think  I would  rather  get  a fresh  point  of  view.  The 
report  of  the  Commissioner  is  always  sent  to  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  when  they  can  make  any  com- 
ments they^  like  and  I think  the  present  practice 
secures  a wider  outlook. 


3280.  You  think  on  the  whole  it  is  better  to  have 
your  own  Inspector? — I tliink  so. 

3281.  (Sir  William  Middlebrooh) : Is  the  grant  of  a 
artei  thiough  the  Crown  the  sole  means  of 

obtaining  one? — I believe  so. 

3282.  It  is  the  exclusive  Prerogative  of  the  Crown  ? 
— Yes. 

3283.  Assuming  a Local  Authority  desired  to  secure 
TOrporate  power, s and  promoted  a Private  Bill  in 
larhament  for  that  purpose,  what  would  happen?— 
I he  question  has  never  arisen.  I cannot  tell  you 
what  would  happen. 


(mr.  Turton) ; It  would  be  contrary  to  the 
Standing  Orders.?— It  would  be  an  invasion  of  the 
ii-ing  s -Prerogative,  I suppose. 

i^(Mr.  Lloyd):  What  Standing  Order  would  stop 


{Mr.  Turton) : I do  not  know. 

{Chairman) : We  have  not  to  consider  that. 

3285.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  is  stated  here  that  an 
application  may  come  from  any  town  or  towns  or 
aistrict  I presume  that  an  application  for  a Charter 
generally  comes  from  an  Urban  District?— Almost 
entirely.  I think  there  was  a case  of  one  Rural 
District— Hemel  Hempstead— was  an  exception. 

^ 3286.  Broadly  speaking,  we  may  take  it  that  tlie 
aistrict  which  applies  for  a Charter  is  already  an 
organised  administrative  unit.?— Yes,  as  a rule. 

3287.  With  its  own  machinery  for  administr.ation  ? 
— Yes. 
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3288.  And  one  of  the  subjects-  you  have  to  inquire 
into  is  to  whether  it  is  well  administered? — Yes,  that 
is  the  point. 

3289.  The  question  does  not  arise  then  whether  it  is 
a suitable  district  for  administration;  that  has  been 
settled  by  the  constitution  of  it  as  an  Urban  District? 
—Yes. 

3290.  And  what  it  is  now  asking  for  is  an  alteration 
of  status  and  dignity? — Yes.  It  may  be  acoomiianied 
by  an  alteration  of  boundaries  to  make  it  a more 
homogeneous  district. 

3291.  But  the  main  thing  is  the  alteration  of 
status? — Yes. 

3292.  [Gol.  Williams) : But  the  alteration  of 

boundaries  would  have  to  go  through  another  process? 
— No,  it  is  done  at  the  same  time  as  the  grant  of  the 
Charter.  The  Cliarter  can  incorporate  an  area  which 
makes  a Petition  with  or  without  any  additions,  as 
the  King  in  Council  thinks  fit. 

3293.  Is  a Charter  a very  long  document?  Could 
we  have  a copy  of  one  as  a specimen  ? — Yes,  I 
anticipated  that  inquiry. 

3294.  (Chairman) : Have  they  generally  much  the 
same  wording? — Yes.  Of  course,  local  circumstances 
create  differences. 

3295.  I have  the  Hemel  Hempstead  case  here? — 
The  Scheme  is  the  long  thing. 

3296.  Hemel  Hempstead  really  passed  over  the 
stage  of  an  Urban  District,  so  to  speak,  and  became 
a Municipal  Corporation? — Yes. 

3297.  The  population  was  considerable? — Yes. 

3298.  The  suggestion  was  that  it  should  be  made 
an  Urban  District? — Yes,  but  they  skipped  it. 

3299.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : We  were  told  that 
there  were  certain  instances  of  ancient  Boroughs 
which  were  outside  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act. 
Can  you  tell  me  if  that  is  the  case  or  not? — Yes. 

3300.  Are  there  any  instances  of  Charters  being 
granted  to  Boroughs  nowadays  and  those  Boroughs 
not  being  brought  within  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act? — No. 

3301.  Every  Borough  to  which  a Charter  is  now 
granted  becomes  necessarily  within  the  Act? — Yes. 
That  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Charter,  to  apply 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  to  the  area  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  Charter. 

3302.  (Sir  Leiuis  Beard)  : I think  the  Act  of  1882 
says,  “ His  Majesty  may  grant,”  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  Privy  Council  always  do  follow  the 
Act? — Yes.  It  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  “ may  ” 
means  “ shall.” 

3303.  The  main  operative  clause  in  the  Charter  is 

this:  “The  inhabitants  of  the  said  District  com- 

prised within  the  said  limits  and  their  successors 
shall  be  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  one  body- 
politic  and  corporate  by  the  name  of  the  Mayor 
Aldermen  and  Burgesses  by  perpetual  succession  of 
the  Coirimon  Seal”? — Yes. 

3304.  That  makes  them  a common  law  Corpora^ 
tionp — Yes. 

3305.  The  whole  of  the  inhabitants  are  incor- 
porated ? — Yes. 

3306.  That  is  a distinct  mark  as  distinguished  from 
any  other,  that  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  are  incor- 
porated ? — Yes. 

3307.  In  the  case  of  a County  Council,  the  County 
Council  is  incorporated,  an  Urban  District  Council  is 
incorporated,  a Rural  District  Council  is  incorpor- 
ated, and  a Metropolitan  Borough  Council  is 
incorporated ; but  in  the  case  of  a Municipal  Borough 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  are  incorporated  .P — Yea. 

3308.  (Col.  Williams)  : The  operation  is  really  to 
destroy  the  entity  of  an  Urban  District  Council,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  create  a new  one? — Yes. 

3309.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions Act,  instead  of  under  the  Local  Government 
Act? — ^Yes. 
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3310.  That  is  the  effect  of  the  Charter  ?— That  I 
believe  to  be  so. 

3311.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  ■.  The  Corporation  becomes 
a common  law  Corporation,  and,  except  so  far  as  it 
may  be  restrained  financially,  it  has  all  the  powers  of 
a common  law  Corporation  ?■ — Yes. 

3312.  It  has  been  held  so? — Yes. 

3313.  (Chairman) : Perhaps  we  may  now  come  to 
the  five  points  in  paragraph  6.  The  Commissioner  is 
called  upon,  after  having  satisfied  the  Department 
pi'ima  facie  on  those  five  points,  to  go  down  and 
investigate  and  report  further? — Yes. 

3314.  The  first  point  is  “ The  number  of  inhabitant 
householdei-s  who  have  signed  the  Petition,  and  tho 
amount  of  their  several  assessments.”  Do  yon 
require  a substantial  number  of  the  inhabitants  to 
sign  it — not  a majority,  I suppose? — Ve  look  upon 
those  who  do  sign  it  as  representing  the  majority,  if 
there  is  no  opposition. 

3315.  Supposing  it  was  an  Urban  District  and  the 
members  of  the  Urban  District  Council  signed,  or  a 
substantial  majority  signed,  that  would  be  satisfac- 
tory ? — Yes. 

3316.  Then  the  second  point  is  “ The  chai-actcr 
of  the  district,  with  a view  to  establishing  whether 
such  elements  of  civic  life  exist  as  would  entitle 
it  to  the  form  of  government  xirayed  for  ” ? — That  is 
to  establish  that  it  is  not  a mere  accumulation  of 
industrial  workere.  What  we  want  to  aim  at  is  to 
get  a district  which  is  representative  of  every  phase 
of  civic  life. 

3317.  A real  town? — Yes,  where  yon  have  men  of 
sulbstance,  employers  of  labour,  a residential  po]mla- 
tion  engaged  in  business,  and  a certain  leisured  class. 
Of  course,  you  do  not  expect  to  have  a majority  of  the 
leisured  class,  but  you  want  to  have,  a.s  far  as  you  can 

- secure  it,  representatives  of  the  classes  from  which  in 
mo,st  oases  the  better  administrators  and  tho  more 
responsible  persons  are  drawn. 

3318.  (Mr.  Tv.rton) : Going  to  the  North  Riding, 
can  you  have  a better  example  than  the  town  of 
Redcar,  where  you  have  a huge  business  set  up  b,y 
Dorman,  Long  & Company,  a very  large  Industrial 
area,  and  also  a large  number  of  residents  along  tho 
sea  front,  which  combines  the  ideal  of  what  you  are 
trying  to  put  before  us? — Yes. 

3319.  (Chair nyan\-.  Have  yon  turned  down  any 
applications  because  they  did  not  conform  to  that 
ideal? — Oh  yes. 

3320.  There  is  a list,  I see,  in  the  .4])i)endix*  ? — Yes. 
Ijoyton  was  one. 

3321.  That  has  a very  large  population  ? — Casticford 
was  another.  That  ha.s  a very  large  pojmlation  and 
a very  small  area. 

3322.  Leyton  has  petitioned  again,  I see? — Yes. 

3323.  (Col.  Williams):  Wille.sden  was  an  out- 

standing case  ? — Yes. 

3324.  (Chairman) : Were  not  there  other  considera- 
tions?— Yes,  but  that  was  one. 

3325.  That  it  was  not  sufficiently  cohesive? — Yes, 
that  there  was  no  really  organised  local  life  there. 

3326.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Is  the  question  of 
the  xiossibility  of  one  of  these  urban  areas  being 
converted,  as  soon  as  you  have  made  it  a Municipal 
Borough,  into  a County  Borough,  ever  taken  into 
account? — Of  course,  it  is  generally  held  to  be  the 
ca.se  that  a Borough  with  over  60,000  people  :s 
entitled,  or  they  fancy  themselves  entitled,  to  bo 
made  a County  Borough. 

3327.  Leyton  and  AVillefiden  ai'o  both  places  with 
over  50,000? — Yes. 

.3328.  And  there  is  a po.sfiibility  that  they  might 
have  applied  to  be  converted  into  County  Boroughs? 
Is  that  taken  into  account? — Very  much  so.  If  wc 
think  that  a step  of  that  sort  is  not  to  be  encour.'iged, 
that  does  enter  as  an  element.  Of  course,  in  the  case 

* See  Appendix  XLV,  jrage  222. 
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of  all  places  of  that  kind  which  are  now  moving  in 
that  direction,  we  have  been  very  careful  to  decline 
to  further  their  ambitions  for  that  reason,  because 
we  know  it  would  compromise  the  possible  policy 
which  this  Commission  may  declare  tO'  be  expedient. 

3329.  (Chairman)  : Wood  Green  is  another  case, 
I see,  with  a population  of  about  50,000? — Yes. 

3330.  (Col.  Williams) : Was  that  a'efused  on  the 
ground  of  want  of  local  civic  life? — It  was  a rambling 
unco]icentrated  area.  That  no  doubt  was  one  of  the 
principal  elements  of  the  ground  of  our  refusal. 

3331.  (Chairman):  That  was  Wood  Green.? — Yes. 
That  is  the  case  with  many  areas  within  reach  of 
London. 


3332.  (Mr.  Turton) : With  regard  to  the  last  place 
on  your  list,  I personally  held  an  Incjuiry  when  the 
North  Riding  County  Council  amalgamated  the 
Unban  Districts  of  Eston  and  South  Bank.  They 
obviously  got  amalgamated  for  the  purpose  of  not 
resting  where  they  were.  They  are  solely  industrial? 
— That  is  one  of  those  cases  which  are  held  in  sus- 
pense at  the  desire  of  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

3333.  It  is  not  fair  to  discuss  it? — No. 

3334.  (Chairman)  Some  of  these  are  suh  judice? — 
Yes. 

3335.  (3Ir.  Turton)  : The  word  “ refused  ” is 

hardly  applicable  to  Eston,  I take  it? — Eston  has 
been  refused  once  before. 

3336.  That  was  in  1913? — Yes. 


3337.  That  was  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
County  Council  amalgamating  the  two  Urban 
Districts  ? — They  did  that  after  the  refusal  of  the 
Charter,  so  that  it  is  really  a different  aiea. 

3338.  It  is  being  held  up,  I take  it,  for  the  reason 
you  have  just  stated.? — Yes. 


(Mr.  Lloyd) : That  is  not  quite  comj)lete,  I think 
because  at  the  time  the  original  application  was  made 
in  1913,  Middlesbrough  was  applying  to  take  those 
districts  into  Middlesbrough. 

(Mr.  Turton)  : It  was  a weapon  of  self-defence. 

(Mr.  Lloyd)  : And  while  that  was  happening,  they 
made  an  appilication. 

3339.  (Chairman):  Now  we  come  to  the  third  point  ; 

The  state  of  the  local  government  and  the  expenses 

now  attending  it,  and  also  the  probable  increase  or 
diminution  of  such  expenses,  as  well  as'  the  possible 
a.dvantage  or  disadvantage  that  might  be  expected 
fi  om  the  establishment  of  Municipal  Government.^’ 
You  told  us  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  areas 
oppose  on  the  ground  of  expense.  Perhaps  you  could 
tell  us  how  it  is  that  a Municipal  Borough  should 
incur  additional  expense  ?_It  has  larger  powers  of 
borrowing,  and  I think  it  is  feared  that  they  will 
exercise  that  power  to  the  full  extent  that  they  can 
and  naturally  pile  up  debt  in  the  community.  I think 
that  is  one  of  the  most  important  points. 

3340.  The  increased  borrowing  powei-s  lu-e  acquired 
by  Incorporation? — Yes.  They  can  borrow^,  without 
the  consent  of  any  public  body,  anything  they  may 
require  for  municipal  buildings,  and  it  is  often 
thought  that  with  a Mayor  and  Corporation  the 
Authority  will  be  liable  to  launch  out  into  a great 
deal  of  expense  of  that  character  which  they  can  do 
HI  ail  unfettered  way. 

3341.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : They  cannot  borrow  with- 
out  Government  sanction?  _ Yes,  for  municipal 
ouildnigs. 


3342.  An  Urban  District  Council  can  borrow  fo 
Innlding  for  public  offices?_Yes,  but  I think  th 
powers  a Corporation  possesses  are  larger. 

3343.  I do  not  think  they  do  it  without  the  sanctioi 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health.  But  what  yon  put  to  u 
IS  tliat  people  appreliend  that  this  may  happen.  Yoi 
do  not  say  it  does  happen?— No,  I do  not  think  i 

f.  1'"'®-  The  people  are  very  apprehensiv 
about  additional  cost,  and  they  think  with  an  oriia 
mental  Mayor  and  all  the  frills  of  Aldermen  it  wil 
inevitably  lead  to  further  expenditure. 

3M4.  (NiV  Walter  Nicholas):  The  Mayor’s  salar 
IS  the  cliief  point.? — Perhaps. 


3345.  (Chairman) : In  the  case  of  some  Municipal 
Corporations  the  unfortunate  Mayor  receives  no 
salary — in  a great  many  oases? — I believe  that  is  so. 

3346.  Then  as  regards  the  phrase  “ The  state  of  the 
local  government,”  will  you  tell  us  what  you  mean 
by  the  word  “ state  ” .?— Whether  the  present  adminis- 
tration is  a competent  one,  whetlier  it  is  doing  the 
best  posible,  or  whether  it  is  exhibiting  all  the  quali- 
ties that  you  might  expect  from  an  area  which  is 
entitled  to  have  its  powers  extended.  A Corporation 
has  greater  powers. in  one  or  two  particulars;  it  has 
power  to  make  byelaws  for  good  government  and  so 
on,  whicli  is  vested  in  a Corporation  and  not  in  an 
Urban  District  Council. 

3347.  Possibly  they  also  may  acquire  educational 
powers  automatically  by  Incorporation?  — Yes,  quite 
so.  In  most  cases,  educational  powers  become 
exercisable  by  the  Municipality. 


3348.  Tliat  is,  if  the  population  was  over  10,000 
in  1901,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

3349.  Then  the  fourth  point:,  “ The  mode  (in  the 
event  of  its  being  deemed  expedient  to  grant  a 
Charter)  of  defining  the  limits  of  the  Coriiorate  body 
and  of  dividing  the  Borough  into  wards  ”? — That  is 
a point  on  which  the  Prii'y  Council  are  sometimes  able 
to  offer  advice  which  is  accepted,  and  a much  better 
area  is  chosen  for  the  Municipal  Borough  than  the 
original  Petitioners  contemplated.  That  was  the  case 
in  two  recent  instances;  in  Buxton,  where  there  was 
a large  Uiban  District  called  Eairfield  immediately 
adjoining  Buxton.  It  was  composed  entirely  of  that 
industrial  class  which  was  not  so  adequately 
represented  in  the  Buxton  area  itself.  It  was 
obviously  an  advantage  to  bring  it  in  and  raise  the 
number  of  the  population,  and  it  was  done  with,  I 
believe,  very  good  results. 

3360.  Did  it  come  out  of  the  same  Urban  District? 
— Eairfield  was  a separate  Urban  District — the  whole 
of  Buxton  and  a large  ]iortion  of  Fairfield. 

3361.  You  made  a big  organisation  of  it?. — Yes,  it 
raised  the  population.  In  paragraph  17  you  will  see 
there  is  a reference  made  to  the  oases  of  more  or  less 
recent  occurrence  in  which  that  was  done,  and  I should 
rather  like  to  call  the  Commission’s  special  attention 
to  the  case  of  St.  Anne’s,  which  is  a district  on  the 
coast  of  Lancashire,  not  very  far  south  of  Blackpool. 
On  investigating  the  full-size  maqi  I discovered  that 
tliere  was  Lytham,  and  it  struck  me  that  the 
opportunity  ought  to‘  he  taken  to  combine  the  two 
places,  as  they  were  absolutely  contiguous.  They 
were  botli^  largely  interested  in  a rising  secondary 
school  which  stands  between  them. 

3362.  (Sir  Leiois  Beard) : It  is  a very  admirable 
school? — Yes.  I found  that  Sir  Harcourt  Clare,  on 
behalf  of  the  Lancashire  County  Council,  was  pro- 
ceeding in  opposition  to  the  Petition  and  therefore 
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were  going  to  invite  Lytham  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  Petition  by  making  a separate  Petition  on 
their  own  account  praying  for  union.  That  was 
done.  St.  Anne’s  would  have  been  an  area  of  some 
10,600  people,  and  now  we  have  a very  good  area 
of  21,000,  quite  homogeimous  in  character  and  repre- 
senting different  phases  of  civic  life,  and  giving  the 
prospect  of  a very  useful  Corporation. 

3353.  And  Lytham,  being  an  older  place,  has 
rather  softened  down  the  newness  of  St.  Anne’s? 
— Yes.  It  has  been  a vei-y  useful  alliance.  Tliey 
first  of  all  proposed  that  it  should  he  called  “ St. 
Anne’s  and  Lytham  ” but  I suggested  that  “ Lytham 
St.  Anne  s would  be  a euphonious  and  compendious 
way  of  describing  what  had  happened. 

(Sii  Lewis  Beard) : I think  that  extremely  happv. 
I was  present  at  the  inauguration  and  there  was 
congi  atulatlon  on  the  name  and  everything 

3354.  (Mr.  Lloyd).  Was  not  the  history  of  Buxton 

and  Fairfield  somewhat  the  same.? Yes. 

3355.  Buxton  applied  for  a given  area.?— Yes. 
33o6.  Eventually,  it  was  suggested  that  Eairfield 

should  he  included? — Yes. 

a fresh  application  ?- 

1 an  field  had  to  make  a Petition  in  that  case. 
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3358.  You  could  not  go  beyond  the  boundary  which 
ivas  originally  suggested? — Yes,  the  Municipal  Cor-  ■ 
porations  Act  provides  that  the  King  may  grant  the 
Charter  to  the  area  that  make  the  Petition  or  any 
extended  area. 

3359.  So  that,  although  the  original  notice  was  con- 
fined to  a certain  area,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the 
Charter  might  be  granted  for  a very  much  larger 
area  ? — Yes. 

3360.  (<Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  Or  a smaller  area? — 
Yes.  There  is  complete  freedom  on  the  part  of  the 
King  in  Council. 

3361.  {Mr.  Lloyd)  : What  would  have  happened 
under  these  circumstances;  supposing  an  application 
were  made  for  an  area,  X,  and  it  came  to|  the  mind 
of  the  Privy  Council  that  if  any  Charter  was  granted 
it  should  be  for  a much  larger  area,  do  you  mean 
that  they  would  proceed  to  create  a much  larger 
Borough  without  giving  any  fresh  notice  and  hearing 
the  outside  area  at  all? — ^Oh  no>.  The  people  affected 
would  be  asked  for  their  opinion  and  so  on ; it  would 
be  done  with  the  concurrence  of  all  concerned. 
Farnham  has  been  held  up,  and  you  will  see  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  17  of  my  memorandum  that  it  was 
proposed  that  the  ui-ban  part  of  Farnham  Rural 
District  should  take  the  opportunity  of  pressing  for 
union,  but  that  they  have  never  done. 

3362.  {Chairman)  : Then  we  get  the  fifth  point : 

“ Whether  a Scheme  under  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions Act,  1882  and  1885,  would  be  required.”  When 
would  it  not  be  required? — I have  never  known  of  a 
case;  I think  that  is  merely  phraseology. 

3363.  I have  read  the  section,  and  it  seems  to 
me  impossible  for  it  not  to  be  so? — That  is  so. 

3364.  That  point  really  does  not  arise? — No. 

3365.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh)  : Can  you  tell  me 
the  nature  of  a Scheme? — The  section  of  the  statute 
describes  it. 

3366.  {Chairman) : It  is  really  an  agreement  on 
all  sides? — Yes. 

3367.  First,  you  get  all  the  Authorities  in,  and 
then  you  submit  it,  to  the  Government  Departments 
for  their  observations? — Yes. 

3368.  It  is  really  an  agreement  of  all  people  con- 
cerned?— ^Yes,  that  is  what  it  is  in  substance. 

3369.  Does  it  happen  occasionally  that  you  have 
an  Urban  District  with  a Rural  District  abutting 
which  is  of  an  urban  character  at  the  junction  with 
the  Urban  District? — Yes,  that  is  the  case  in  Farn- 
ham,  which  I have  just  referred  to. 

3370.  This  is  the  Redcar  Scheme,  'I  see? — Yes. 

3371.  You  say  in  paragraph  8 that  “ should  the 
Ministry  concur  in  thinking  that  the  application 
may  proceed,  the  Promoters  are  instructed  to  fur- 
nish a Draft  Charter,  together  with  a Draft  Scheme 
as  contemplated  by  section  213  of  the  Act  of  1882”? 
— Yes. 

3372.  Have  you  acted  where  the  Ministry  of 
Health  or  the  Local  Government  Board  have  not 
given  the  concurrence  required? — Only  once,  in  my 
experience,  did  we  act  in  disregard  of  the  Local 
Government  Board’s  representations,  and  that  was 
in  the  case  of  Fowey. 

3373.  As  a rule,  the  two  Departments  act  con- 
currently?— ^Yes.  There  were  earlier  oases  at  Chat- 
ham, Southend,  and  Hemel  Hempstead. 

3374.  The  Local  Government  Board  opposed? — 
Yes,  and  at  Chatham  they  were  opposed  too  because 
they  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  Chatham, 
Gillingham  and  Rochester  would  be  made  one 
Corporation,  but  there  was  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants.  As  in  Plymouth  and 
Devonport,  and  Brighton  and  Hove,  contiguous  areas 
may  be  better  kept  apart. 

3376.  {Mr.  Lloyd) : Plymouth  and  Devonport  are 
now  joined? — No,  are  they  not  separate? 

3376.  I beg  your  pardon;  I joined  them.  Ply- 
mouth, Devonport  and  Stonehouse  are  now  one? — 
When  they  were  made  a County  Borough? 

3377.  No,  Plymouth  and  Devonport  were  separate 
County  Boroughs? — That  had  not  come  to  my  know- 


ledge. They  certainly  were  separate  when  I knew 
tho.se  places. 

3378.  {Chairman) : If  they  were  joined  as  a County 

Borough ? — We  should  know  nothing  about  that. 

3379.  You  would  not? — No. 

3380.  Would  not  there  be  a fresh  Charter? — No. 

3381.  That  is  done  by  Act  of  Parliament? — No, 
by  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

.3332.  You  take  a Borougli,  in  this  case  there 
were  two  Borouglis  adjacent,  and  you  turn  them 
into  one  County  Borough.  Does  not  that  mean  tlio 
extinction  of  the  original  Charter? — Yes. 

3383.  Then  how  does  that  not  come  to'  you? — Well, 

I suppose  there  is  something  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  does  away  with  the  necessity. 

3384.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas,) : One  of  the  bodies 
which  holds  a Charter  swallows  up  the  other.  It  is 
a sort  of  extension  then,  is  it  not? — 1 do  not  know. 

{Chairman)  : AVhich  is  .Jonah  and  which  is  the 
whale  ? 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : Devonport  and  East  Stone- 
house  were  swallowed  up  by  Plymouth. 

(i¥?'.  Lloyd)  : Yes,  all  three  became  Plymouth. 

3386.  {Col.  Williams)  : That  raises  a rather  curious 
question,  does  it  not.  In  effect,  an  area  which  had 
not  got  a Charter,  namely  Stonehouse,  has  become 
a part  of  an  area  which  has  a Charter? — That  is  an 
extension  of  boundaries  then,  and  nothing  more. 

3386.  {Mr.  liiddell) : This  may  happen  without 

anj'  official  reference  to  the  Privy  Council  ? — Yes. 

3387.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : 1 should  like  to  hear 

a little  more  about  the  creation  of  an  area  which  has 
obtained  a Charter  into  a County  Borough.  There  is 
a Provisional  Order,  is  there  not,  and  that  Provi- 
sional Order,  if  it  is  oppo,sed,  goes  before  a Committoo 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament?— Yes.  We  havo 

nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that. 

3388.  Flow  is  -it  comxjetent  for  the  Committee  to 
act  upon  that  Inquiry? — 1 cannot  tell  you. 

3389.  {Chairman)  : I think  that  will  come  belor;; 
the  Parliamentary  Authorities,  the  procedure? — Yes. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : There  was  an  attempt  made  by 
Liverpool  to  annex  Bootle;  they  went  before  Ihirlia- 
ment  and  it  was  rejected,  so  there  is  a precedent,  and 
no  doubt  the  Parliamentary  Authorities  will  bo  able 
to  tell  us  exactly. 

{Mr.  Lloyd)  : That  was  rejected  on  the  merits. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : You  cannot  go  into  the 
merits  of  the  thing.  All  you  can  go  into  is  the 
scheme  which  is  brought  up.  I remember  I was  act- 
ing for  the  County  Council  of  Glamorganshire  when 
the  Merthyr  Provisional  Order  came  before  the  House. 
We  started  with  the  House  of  Lords,  a.ml  wc  said  wo 
could  go  into  the  que.stion  whether  Merthyr  should 
be  granted  a Charter.  AVe  were  allowed  to  go  into 
it  and  there  was  great  disturbance  the  nuxt  d;iy. 
The  Counsel  to  the  Lord  Chairnuin  canio  and, 
although  we  thought  we'  had  gained  a very  imj)oi'- 
tant  point  on  the  first  day,  we  found  oiii'  I'ight  l)laco 
the  second  day.  1 should  like  to  know  what  can  ho 
gone  into. 

3390.  {Chairman):  The  ])oint  I would  like  to  have 
made  clear  to  ray  mind  is  this.  The  authority  of  the 
Pi'ivy  Council  in  regard  to  CharLu's  of  1 ncor])oi'al  ion 
apijlies  to  Municipal  Boroughs,  and  not  to  County 
Boroughs  ? — Quite. 

3391.  A County  Borough  is  outside  the  ken  of  the 
Privy  Council? — Absolutely. 

3392.  But  supposing  an  Urban  District  Council 
take  Willesden  for  instance — wished  to  convei't  itsell 
into  a County  Borough,  would  it  proceed  to  the  I’l'ivy 
Council  first,  and  get  made  into  a Municipal  Boi'ough  ? 
—Yes,  that  has  been  the  ordinaJ'y  course.  1 do  not 
think  there  is  any  othei'.  I have  never  heard  of  oiu'. 

3393.  I think  that  agrees  with  what  the  other  wit- 
ne.ss  said.  It  does  come  into  consideration  whet.ner 
the  step  towards  a County  Borough  is  desirable  or  not? 
Yes,  quite. 

3394.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard):  Under  the  Act  of  I’arlia- 
inent  of  1888,  it  must  be  a Borough  that  applies  to 
be  made  a County  Borough? — Yes. 
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Therefore  it  must  turn  itself 

Borough  ?!!.Yes®  ‘ 

3396.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh):  It  was  suggested 
n the  examination  of  the  previous  witness  tLt  it 
might  be  possible  for  an  Urban  District  that 
wanted  eventually  to  be  made  into  a County  Borough 
o apply  directly  to  Parliament  and  get  its  Charter 

• s a Conntv  E ^s  well  as  its  status 

as  a County  Borough .?_!  never  heard  of  a Charter 

l Parliament. 

Joi  lhlfsTSo" 

■lilffrti/S  “^reea  with  fc 

s'rsjSd’r 

tot!  ^ «ie  first  thing 

to  be  di  afted.P_It  is  the  enacting  part,  and  the  rest 
IS  machinery  and  adjustment 

i i tet'lv^'the'Tct  Charter 

..gree?  uptn.pltr 

3400  (Ool.  Williams):  The  Charter  would  not 

tber!?e  '"7  uiade.P-No 

they  are  issued  concurrently  ’ 

-Yet'  The  Scheme  is  an  agreement .P 

artSge„tmrt?-Ye?''"^“  embodiment  of  the 

34P3.  Now  paragraph  9,  as  regards  the  arrange 
~ ments  as  to  police  .P-In  point  of  fact,  the  Lt sets  of 
conditions  referred  to  there  are  to  be  treated  as  one 

tb'  f!™°T  areas  under  20,000  population,' 
the  foim  of  agreement  is  applied  by  the  Charter 

i"  “‘Y'  .bo™  .t; 

imit  the  Charter  is  not  granted  without  it.  There- 
foie  those  sets  of  people  are  in  precisely  the  same 
position,  though  the  preamble  of  the  agreement  is 

iZ  to."  ‘ "•"  » of 

3404  But  it  comes  into  the  Scheme,  I suppose?— 
Yes  It  comes  into  the  Scheme.  It  is  an  agreement 
that  is  incorporated  in  the  Scheme.  I ha4  copie" 
of  It  here  if  your  Lordship  likes  to  look  at  it" 
{Handing  same  to  the  Chairman.)  ' 

4°  ask, 

Borough  evA^  lelevant:  is  a Quarter  Sessions 
Boiough  evei  created  nowadays  ?— Yes  Quarter 

Sessions  are  granted  to  Boroughs.  ’ ^ 

3406  Taken  out  of  the  County.? — They  are  mode 
separate  Quarter  Sessions  Districts. 

3407.  Who  settles  whether  the  Borough  is  to  be 

th?fm-nr’f®®®S  not?— That  comes  in 

loo  ""  Petition  to  the  King  in  Council. 

3408.  Does  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  to  be 

Sci?enm?“lt  Borough  or  not  come  into  the 

bcheme?  It  is  never  done  at  the  time  the  Borough 
IS  incorporated.  That  is  a subsequent  step. 

3409.  (Sm’  if  alter  Nicholas) : It  follows  the 

buTtirg?^  a County  Borough,  does  it  not.P—Usiially, 
but  the  giant  is  not  confined  to  County  Boroughs. 

• 3410.  {Ohairnum) : That  is  the  whole  point,  because 

Bolurf’rs  are  QuLter  Sessions 

Boiouglis,  but  which  are  not  County  Boroughs.  For 

instance,  my  own  Borough— Guildford— is  a Quarter 
Serious  Borough.  We  have  a Recorder,  but  it  Is 
a MuiiicipM  Borough  and  not  a County  Borough  P— 
Have  you  Quarter  Sessions?  ciougn. 

OimrfAr^q®'  .T^i®re  are  many  Boroughs  which  have 
Q laitei  Sessions  which  are  not  County  Boroughs 
Ale  Quarter  Sessions  Boroughs  which  are  not  County 
created  nowadays  .?_It  happens  that  in 
lecenfc  years  applications  for  the  grant  have  been 
leceived  only  from  County  Boroughs,  but,  as  just 

Boroughs  statute,  confined  to  County 

3412  (Sm-  Lewis  Beard) ; Some  of  them  were 
cieatecl;  1 know  one  was  created  in  1886.  The 


Boroughs  went  right  up 
. Ill  1888.  Yes.  That  was  the  date  of  the  Local 
Government  Act— just  so. 

3413  Was  it  always  in  the  hands  of  the  Privy 
Council?— I believe  so.  ^ 

3414.  I mean  there  was  legislation  of  course— the 
Highways  Act,  prior  to  the  Act  of  1888— which  recog- 
nised  the  distinction  between  a Quarter  Sessions 

°Q.n  ^ iion-Quarter  Sessions  Borough  ? Yes 

3416.  lor  certain  purposes  a Quai’ter"’ Sessions 
Boipgh  before  1888  was  independent  of  the  County 
Authority.  It  had  a Quarter  Sessions  jurisdiction  of 
Virtue  of  that  jurisdiction  it  had 
certain  highway  powers  and  otlier  things  which  I need 
not  trouble  with.? — Yes. 

from^!bA?  ^ distinct  status 

rrom  that  of  an  ordinary  Borough? Yes. 

Quarter  Sessions  to  a 
Boiough  went  on  more  or  less  continuously,  I suppose 
until  It  was  stopped  by  the  Act  of  1888,  or  Either 
It  was  not  stopped  directly  but  indirectly,  and  the 

ClgLrYes*''''*  ''  '''''  ^°™ty 

^ieholas)  ; And,  of  course,  the 
gmit  to  a County  Borough  is  an  independent  act?— 

n ^°""ty  Borough,  but  it  is  not 

a yuaiter  Sessions  Borough? Yes. 

(Sir  Lewu  Beard) : The  point  is  that  it  is  quite 
ndependent  and  ivas  always  independent,  but  in  itself 
It  gave  a certain  status,  and  does  now. 

; The  present  day  procedure 

IS  that  It  must  be  a County  Borough.  It  does  not 

Si. 

3420  (Nil-  Leirts  Beard) : No?— You  might  like  to 

know  the  actual  steps  by  which  Quai-ter  Sessions  are 
granted  now  to  County  Boroughs.  The  procedure  is 
briefly  this:  a Petition  is  presented  to  the  King  in 
Council  by  the  B'orough  Council.  That  Petition  is 
irferred  to  a Committee.  It  is  sent  to  the  Home 
Oflioe  and  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  Home  Office 
give  their  views.  Then  it  is  sent  to  the  Law  Officers 
to  prepare  draft  Letters  Patent,  and  the  draft 

MteX  fn  Co^mif.®  ""Troved  by  His 

3421.  (Mr.  Turton)  : I think  you  send  notice  to  the 

Quarter  Sessions  of  a particular  County  within  which 
“ of  which  it  is  going  to  be  taken.?— No. 

3422.  My  recollection  is  Giat  it  was  sent  from  the 
1 rivy  Coiiiicil  to  the  North  Riding  when  it  was 
suggested  that  Middlesbrough  should  go  out,  and 
they  readily  agreed .?— That  is  not  so. 

3423  (Chairman) : It  is  quite  a separa.te  matter 
fiom  tee  Incoi-poration  of  Boroughs,  but  it  is  a 
Pnvy  Council  matter.?— Ye, s. 

yon  create  a Commission  of  the  Peace 
o-PPoint  a .Recorder, 

Q^,o“  f°Hh?_The  Home  Office  do  all  that. 

3420  You  simply  issue  Letters  Patent,  and  the 

tel  is  entirely  a matter 

^ Borne  Office  to  do  what  is  necessary. 

3420.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  Commission  of  the 
Peace  is  a different  thing? Oh,  yes. 

3427.  Many  Boroughs  which ’do  not  have  Quarter 

^ Commission  of  the  Peace  ? Yes 

3428.  Are  they  granted  by  the  King  in  Council.?— 

nLe  offi!I  "" 

3429  (Chairman) : We  ought  to  get  this  clear.  We 
can  a,sk  the  Home  Office  about  that.*  Then  in  vour 
memoi-anduin  we  come  to  a map  of  the  proposed 
Boiough,  and  then  in  paragraph  11  you  refer  to,  the 
consideration  of  the  Draft  Chai-ter  and  Draft 
® about  that,  I think  ?_Yes. 

3430.  Then  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  the  Draft 

then  ’ li'  l”>Wish  it,  and 

.3  + !i“°/  1 a month  it  is 

adopted  and  submitted  to  the  King  in  Council  for 
confiimation.  If  a Petition  is  presented,  then  what 

* See  footnote  to  Q,  3771  on  page  244. 
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happens.? — It  can  only  be  presented  by  certain  bodies 
wliich  are  referred  to  in  section  213,  sub-sections  (4) 
and  (6),  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act. 

3431.  These  have  to  be  people  within  the  area  who 
petition  against? — Certainly. 

3432.  The  County  Council  cannot  petition? — No. 
They  must  be  bodies  directly  affected. 

3433.  We  have  this  case  of  Hemel  Hempstead.  The 
Hertfordshire  County  Council  opposed  the  Incorpor- 
ation and  were  represented  at  the  Inquiry  by  counsel  ? 
—Yes. 

3434.  They  were  over-ridden,  and  presumably  you 
proceeded  in  this  way,  that  they  had  noi  locus? — They 
could  not  bring  the  matter  before  Parliament;  they 
ivere  not  competent  to  do  that.  They  had  to  prove 
their  case  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  when  it  was 
overruled,  they  had  no  further  remedy. 

3436.  So  that  in  the  case  of  opposition  to  an 
Incorporation,  although  it  has  to  go  before  Parliament 
the  opposition  is  much  more  limited  than  in  the  case 
of  a County  Borough  extension? — Yes. 

3436.  Then  you  mention  the  concluding  stages  in' 

paragraph  14.  If  the  Charter  wlien  approved  is 
agreed  it  is  confirmed  by  Order  in  Council? Yes. 

3437.  Now  paragraph  15— the  question  of  policy. 
You  say  that  the  tendency  is,  if  the  conditions  are 
complied  with,  to  grant  the  Petition.? — Yes.  The  Act 
is  almost  a mandatory  Act  in  that  respect,  that  where 
there  is  a jrrima  facie  case  we  are  under  an  obligation 
to  look  with  favour  upon  the  Petition. 

3438.  (Sir  William  Middlebrook) : May  I ask 

w'hether,  in  regard  to  paragraph  15,  the  approval  of 
the  County  Council  is  an  obligation  that  must  be 
secured  before  the  Privy  Council  will  grant  the 
Petition? — I do  not  put  it  quite  as  strongly  as  that. 

3439.  I want  to  know  how  far  it  goes? — W^e  should 

think  twice 

3440.  (Mr.  Turton) : I think  you  would  listen  to 
strong  representations  of  the  County  Council  ?— Yes, 
and  we  should  weigh  them. 

3441.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  You  do  not  give  the 
County  Council  an  absolute  veto? — ^Oh  no.  I do  not 
understand  Mr.  Turton  to  claim  that. 

(Mr.  Turton) : We  have  never  suggested  that. 

3442.  (Sir  William  Middlebrook) : I wanted  to  know 
whether  from  the  Privy  Council  point  of  view  the 
approval  of  the  County  Council  was  an  essential 
condition  to  their  granting  the  Petition?— No. 

3443.  It  would  not  be  an  embargo  against  it.? — No. 

3444.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : In  the  Merthyr  Tydfil 
case  the  County  Council  were  strong  opponents  to 
the  last  ditch  and  notwithstanding  that,  the  Privy 
Council  granted  the  Charter .?— Yes. 

3445.  (Chairman) : .Section  66  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1888  says  : “ Where  a Petition  is  pre- 
sented to  Her  Maje.sty  the  Queen  by  the  inhabitant 
householders  of  any  town  or  towns  or  district,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882,  for 
the  grant  of  a Charter  of  Incorporation,  notice  of 
such  Petition  shall  be  given  to  the  County  Council 
of  the  County  in  which  such  town,  towns  or  district 
is  or  are  situate  and  shall  also  be  sent  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  the  Privy  Council  shall 
consider  any  representations  made  by  such  County 
Council  or  the  Local  Government  Board  together  with 
the  Petition  for  such  Charter.”  In  the  case  of  Hemel 
Hempstead,  although  opposed  by  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Council  and  also  the  Local  Government  Board, 
you  granted  the  application? — Yes. 

3446.  Though  the  Local  Government  Board's  opposi- 
tion was  very  slight;  they  only  suggested  that  it 
should  be  made  into  an  Urban  District?— Yes.  It 
was  not  very  'tenacious. 

3447.  (Mr.  Turton):  May  I ask  one  other  question 
which  has  not  been  dealt  with  by  Sir  Almeric.  You 
have  not  given  us  any  observations  such  as  we  have 
had  from  the  Ministry  of  Health  with  regard  to  the 
cost  of  these  Inquiries.? — You  mean  by  our  Com- 
missioner. 


3M8.  Yes? — In  answer  to  Sir  George  M’acdonogh, 
earlier  in  my  examination,  I said  it  was  about  £60. 

3449.  That  is  as  far  ae  the  Department  is  con- 
cerned.?— Yes. 

3450.  But  as  to  the  local  costs  we  have  had  some 
extraordinarj’  figures  given  us  with  regard  to  tho 
costs  and  expenseis  that  the  local  people  are  put  to, 
and  the  enormous  fees  paid  to  counsel.  You  have  no 
laiowledge  as  regards  the  costs?— No. 

3451.  There  is  no  return  made? — No.  Our  Com- 
missioners have  never  made  a communication  to  me. 
I know  money  is  spent,  but  I should  not  describe 
it  as  excessive. 

3462.  Do  not  you  think  it  could  be  put  quite 
clearly  before  the  Commissioner  without  tho  aid  of 
learned  counsel? — Of  cour.se,  it  might. 

3463.  You  express  no  doubt?_I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  it  could  be  done  very  cheaply. 

3454.  It  could  be  put  by  the  Clerk  to  the  District 
Council  and  the  Clerk  to  the  County  Council.  U 
could  be  done  in  a more  expeditious  and  economical 
manner  than  by  employing  learned  counsel.?— I have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  it  could. 

3456.  I am  taking  a very  strong  line  upon  this, 
and  I want  to  get  it  on  the  notes  that  from  your 
groat  experience  you  think  counsel  are  absolutely 
unnecessary  in  regard  to  these  Inquiries?— I should 
say  so,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  There  may  he 
casetii  of  complexity  in  connection  with  which  it  may 
be  held  essential  to  employ  counsel,  but  I should  say 
that  in  ordinary  oases  there  is  no  necessity  for  tlicm 
at  all. 

3466.  It  is  a superfluous  and  expensive  luxury? 

Yes. 

3467.  (Chairman):  You  would  not  say  that  in  re- 
gard to  a Petition  before  Parliament? — Oh,  no. 

3468.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : You  are  speaking  of  Privy 
Council  Inquiries? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Turton)  : He  has  given  his  views.  Sir  Eimest 
Moon  holds  very  strong  views  on  the  subject,  and  I 
am  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  we  get  tliem 
on  the  notes. 

(Sir  William  Middlebrook) : Do  we  sit  here  to  in- 
quire into  the  respojisibilities  and  duties  of  counsel? 

(Mr.  Turton)  : I think  it  is  within  oiii-  rcfei'once 
to  suggest  more  economical  methods  of  holding  In- 
quiries. 

(Chairman) : I should  have  thought  wo  should 
certainly  consider  that. 

(Mr.  Turton)  : I am  not  pre-judging  it. 

(Sir  W'alter  Nicholas)  : Surely  we  ai'u  not  going 
to  put  the  Bar  of  England  on  its  trial  at  this  In- 
quiry. 

(Chairman)  : I think  on  a question  of  procedure, 
expense  would  come  into  it. 

3459.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : Your  amswers  were  with  rcfoi’- 
onco  to  Privy  Council  Inquiries? — Exclusively. 

3460.  (Chairman)  : Not  Inquiries  before  Parlia- 
ment?— No. 

3461.  (Mr.  Lloyd):  Privj’  Council  Inquiries  witij 
I’efei’ence  to  the  constitution  of  Boroughs  are  matters 
which  last  genei-ally  one,  two,  or  conceivably,  three 
days  ? — It  is  not  often  that  they  are  protracted  beyond 
that. 

3462.  Nearer  one  day  than  three? — I think  mo.st 
of  them  take  more  than  one — two  days,  I should 
think,  or  two  and  a half  days,  or  sojnething  like 
that. 

3463.  (Chairman) : Now  we  come  to  parag]-a))h  16. 
The  minimum  of  10,000  population  is  your  own  rule? 
—Yes. 

3464.  Then  you  deal  -with  the  Fowoy  ca.so,  aJid 
that  you  have  told  us  about? — Yc.s. 

3465.  Then  we  come  to  paragraph  17?-  I have  al- 
ready told  you  about  that. 

3466.  Then  in  regard  to  paragi'aph  18,  the  question 
of  insanitary  conditions,  I think  that  has  happened 
in  recent  cases.  You  mentioned  Whitby.?-  I iinder- 
■staiid  it  will  be  raised  in  regard  to  Whitby. 

3467.  Before  you  grant  a CJiarter  of  Incorpora- 
tion, you  insist  upon  the  ijlace  being  in  a sanitary 
and  properly  run  condition? — Yes. 
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3468.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh)  : On  the  question 
of  fiiiiiitary  conditions,  the  Commissioner  is  not  a 
teclinical  man;  in  the  case  of  Ministry  of  Health 
Inquiries  the  Inspector  is  as  a rule  an  engineer? — 
Yes.  Our  Commissioner  is  intelligent  enough  to  get 
a general  impression,  and  if  we  think  it  requires 
supplementing  in  any  respect  when  the  Commis- 
siouei-’s  report  is  communicated  to  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  they  are  always  obliging  enough  to  place  at 
our  disposal  all  their  evidence  upon  the  point. 

3469.  Technical  evidence? — Yes,  and  in  certain 
cases  they  have  made  special  inquiries. 

3470.  (Chairman)  : Then  you  say  in  paragraph  19 
" Another  point,  which  is  never  overlooked,  is  the 
reply  of  the  Commissioner  to  the  inquiry  whether  the 
applicant  area  contains,  by  virtue  of  its  character 


and  development,  all  the  oonstituents  which  go  to 
furnish  the  composite  elements  of  civic  life.”  I 
think  you  have  dealt  with  that? — Yes. 

3471.  Then  we  come  to  statistics,  and  in  this  para- 
grairh  you  refer  to  an  Appendix.  You  smspended  all 
applications  for  Municipal  Charters  of  Incorporation 
during  the  war,  and  since  then  you  had  done  the 
same  thing.? — Yes,  substantially,  we  have. 

3472.  Are  there  any  more  points  that  you  wish  to 
elaborate  ? — No. 

(Chairman)  : We  are  very  much,  obliged  to  you  f or 
the  very  interesting  evidence  you  have  given  us.  It 
has  been  very  clear  and  concise.  Personally,  I knew 
nothing  about  it  before,  and  now  I feel  l’  know  a 
great  deal.  We  are  very  grateful  to  you. 

(Witness) ; Thank  you. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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(1).  CiiARTEns  Granted. 


Place. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Area  in 
acres  (as 
stated  by 
the  Com- 
missioner) 

Date  of  Order 
in  Council 
approving 
Draft  Charter. 

Loughborough 

17,697 

3,046 

10  Aug.,  1888. 

VV  oiTjington 

19,710 

1,695 

D )3 

Chelmsford  

11,240 

2,858 

17  ileo.,  isfe. 

Tunbridge  Wells 

26,500 

3,333 

Kichmond  (Surrey) 

22,000 

1,210 
(and  43 
acres  of 
tidal  liver; 

30  J Line,  1890. 

Eoiumemouth  

32,000 

2,660 

Ossett  

12,500 

3,105 

Nelson  

23,000 

3,185 

Worthing  

15,760 

2,468 

15  Aug-..  1890. 

Chatham 

31,000 

4,443 

21  Got.,  1890. 

Rawtenstall  

31,460 

9,528 

12  Jan.,  1891. 

Mansfield  

16,000 

7,252 

9 May,  1891. 

Haslingden  

18,750 

8,174 

9 ftay,  1892. 

Widnes 

30,000 

3,039 

Boclea  

28,413 

2,260 

Torquay  

25,509 

1,466 

5 Aug.,  1892. 

ISouthend-on -fS  ea 

12,333 

3,441 
(and  669 
acres  of 
foreshore) 

» H 

Tliornaby-on-Tees 

lo,bOt) 

1,993 

J3righouse 

20,666 

2,224 

28  July,  1893. 

Whitehaven 

19,217 

1,693 

27  June,  1894. 

Colne  

20,500 

5,330 

29  June,  1895, 

Todmorden  

26,000 

13,011 

13  May,  1896. 

Hemel  Hempstead 

10,779 

7,184 

19  May,  1898. 

Hove  

32,000 

1,549 

18  July,  1898. 

Smethwick  

40,000 

1,872 

19  May,  1899. 

Ahergaveimy  

9,150 

830 

14  July,  1899. 

Bridlington  

14,000 

2,665 

Dukinfield 

21,000 

1,263 

Le.gh  

37,000 

6,347 

V }) 

Pudscy  

14,586 

2,324 

26  Oct.,  1899. 

Bwiiidon 

47,196 

4,246 

27  IJeo.,  1899. 

Wallseud... 

18,192 

1,202 

9 Peb.,  1901. 

Ealing 

33,000 

3,225 

13  May,  1901. 

BexMll  

12,000 

7,999 

24  March.  1902. 

Morecamhe 

13,703 

1,753 

11  June,  1902. 

Aston  Manor  

77,310 

943 

10  Aug.,  1903. 

Bromley  (Kent) 

27,350 

4,706 

Gillingham  (Keu') 

42,932 

. '4,547 

-Hornsey 

7.5,605 

2,874 

10  Aug.,  1904. 

East  Ham 

104,000 

3,326 

Merthyr  Tydiil 

71,000 

17,759 

29  May,  1906. 

Winildeduii 

47,719 

3,219 

11  July,  1905. 

Nuneaton 

30,304 

10,596 

6 July,  1907. 

Wallasey... 

67,000 

3,408 

19  July,  1910. 

Llanelly 

32,916 

2,119 

12  Aug.,  1913. 

Fowey  

2,276 

1,963 

»Stourbridge  

17,316 

1,919 

10  Aug.,  1914. 

Buxton  and  Pairfield  | 

12,300* 

4,452f 

1,275* 

3,460-|- 

1 6 Nov.,  1916. 

Aylesbury  

11,048 

3,288 

6 Nov.,  1916. 

Acton  

67,000 

2,305 

10  Aug.,  1921. 

Lytliam  St.  Anne’s 

19.387 

5,800 

21  March,  1922. 

Aldershot  

20,000+ 

4,178 

?5  » 

* Buxton.  t Pairiield. 

I Civilian;  Military  population,  15,000-20,000  (1921). 


(1).  Charters  Granted — continued. 


Place. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Area  in 
acres  (as 
stated  by 
the  Com  - 
missioner). 

Date  of  Order 
in  Council 
approving 
Draft  Charter. 

Gusport  and  Alverstoke 
Redcar  

36,000 

15,600 

3,903 

4,811 

6 May,  1922, 

Blyth 

31,833 

4 509 

1 0 Aug.,  1922. 

Watford 

45,910 

2,240 

(2).  Applications  for  Charters  Refused. 


Place. 

Popu- 

lation. 

Area  in 
acres  (as 
stated  by 
the  Com- 
missioner) 

Date  of  Order 
in  Council 
refusing 
application. 

Tavistock  

6,000 

. (Not 
stated). 

1 May,  1890. 

Liversedgo  

14,133 

2,130 

23  Peb.,  1891. 

Heckmondwike 

10,435 

697 

Skipton  

10,665 

4,245 

23  June,  1891. 

Brentford  

13,726 

1,080 

17  July,  1893, 

Llandudno  

7,333 

2,892 

26  Aug.,  1893. 

Castlef  ord 

15,000 

664 

8 Peb.,  1896. 

Cleethorpes 

10.254 

1,043 

13  Got.,  1897. 

Cleckheaton 

13,600 

lj7o5 

19  May,  1898. 

Shipley 

25,000 

2,037 

14  July,  1899. 

Leyton* 

90,000 

2,491 

7 Oct.,  1899. 

Chiswick  

27,000 

1,349 

17  Sopt.,  1900. 

Garston 

20,000 

1,649 

4 Nov.,  1901. 

Stretford 

30,346 
r 48,000 

3,256 

t 

Wood  Green  

-j  to 
( 50,000 

1 1,625 

10  Aug.,  1909. 

Willesden  

150,000 

4,382 

2 Aug.,  1910, 

Hebburn:];  

23,000 

1,354 

§4,638  j 

11  Oct.,  1912. 

Eston  and  South  Bank 
in  Normanby.  ! 

27,002 

13  June,  1913. 

* A second  applicatiuu  is  now  L?fore  tlic  Privy  C iimcil. 
f Agreed  that  no  further  steps  should  be  taken  as  to  a2iplica- 
tion.  (Order  in  Council  of  11th  June,  1902,) 

Fresh  application  in  1921. 

§ Eston  2,857  acres,  FTormanby  1,781.  Fresh  application  from 
Estou  in  1922. 


(3).  Cases  Pendink  before  the  Privy  Council. 


Applications  in  which  Inquiries  have  been  held  but 
which  are  in  suspense  : — 

Leyion,  Walthamstow. 

Tipton. 

Applications  which  have  been  received  but  are  in 


suspense  : — 

Eston. 

Fariiham. 

Hebburn. 


Ilford. 

Pontypridd. 

Twickenham. 


Applications  of  which  notice  has  been  received  : — 
Oldbury.  Weston-super-Mare. 

Rowley  Regis.  Whitby. 
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Sir  Fredemcik  J.  Willis,  K.B.E.,  O.B., 

3473.  {Uhairnuiin) : I tliink.  Sir  Frederick,  you  are 
Oliairnian  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  Mr.  Trevor 
is  one  of  the  Commissioners  P — {Sir  Frederick  Willis)  ; 
Yes. 

{Chairman) : You  have  come  here  to  tell  us  about 
the  action  of  the  Board  of  Control  in  regard  to 
questions  of  local  government.  We  have  followed 
the  practice  with  other  witnesses  of  taking  the 
memorandum  of  evidence  paragraph  by  paragrapli 
and  asking  the  witnesses  if  they  have  anything  to 
add  or  elaborate,  and  then  if  the  Commission  have 
any  questions  to  put,  perhaps  you  will  reply. 

Memobandum  of  Bvidenob  on  behalf  of  the 
Boabd  of  Contbol. 

The  Board  of  Control. 

1.  The  Lunacy  Commission  was  established  under 
the  Lunacy  Act,  1845,  to  supervise  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  insane,  and  it  was  continued  by  the 
Lunacy  Act,  1890. 

Its  name  was  changed  to  Board  of  Control  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Mental  Deficiency  Act,  1913. 

Local  Authorities  for  Lunacy  and  Mental  Deficiency . 

2.  Under  the  Lunacy  Act,  1845,  the  Justices  were 
emxiowered  to  x>rovide  asylum  accommodation  for  the 
insane  paupers  within  the  area  of  their  jurisdiction, 
but  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  this  duty 
was  transferred  to  County  and  Borough  Councils, 
acting  through  a Visiting  Committee  elected  by  them 
annually.  The  present  Local  Authorities  are  all 
County  Councils,  County  Borough  Councils,  and  the 
Councils  of  Boroughs  specified,  in  the  Fourth 
Schedule  to  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  acting  through  the 
Visiting  Committee. 

County  Councils  and  County  Borough  Councils,  or 
combinations  thereof,  are  Local  Authorities  under 
the  Mental  Deficiency  Act,  and  are  empowered  to 
provide  accommodation  for  mental  defectives.  All 
matters  stand  referred  to  the  Committee  for  the  Care 
of  the  Mentally  Defective.  (Mental  Deficiency  Act, 
1913,  sections  27-30.) 

Functions  of  Local  Authorities  and  Comviittees. 

3.  The  functions  of  Local  Authorities  (as  regards 
this  Department)  are  to  provide  for  the  accommoda- 
tion, care  and  maintenance  of  lunatics  and  mental 
■ defectives. 

Trunacy. 

Under  section  254  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  as 
amended  by  section  16  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1891, 
Visiting  Oommittees  may,  with  the  approval  of  tht] 
Minister  of  Health,  purchase  land  and  build  or 
enlarge  asylums. 


and  Mr.  A.  H.  Tbbvob,  called  and  examined. 

Table  111  of  the  same  Appendix  gives  the  total 
amount  and  cost  of  land  and  buildings  for  all  County 
and  Borough  Asylums. 

(6)  Under  section  24  (2)  (e)  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1888,  an  Exchequer  grant  of  4s.  per  week  is 
made  towards  the  cost  of  maintaining  each  pauper 
lunatic  in  an  asylum. 

(c)  The  cost  of  providing  asylums  falls  on  the 
County  or  Borough  Fund,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Maintenance  charges  fall  on  the  Poor  Rate,  as  the 
Guardians  are  respionsible  for  maintenance  of  pauper 
lunatics  (apart  from  the  above  grant)  where  charge- 
ability  can  be  established,  but  in  cases  where  charge- 
ability  cannot  be  ascertained  the  luiiatics  become 
chargeable  to  County  or  Borough  Funds. 

(d)  Under  section  269  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890, 
Visiting  Committees  may,  if  they  have  vacant  asylum 
accommodation,  receive  pauper  lunatics  under  con- 
tract from  other  Local  Authorities,  and  under  sec- 
tion 283  any  profit  made  on  these  patients  should  bo 
paid  to  the  building  and  repair  fund.  Visiting 
Committees  may  also,  with  the  consent  of  tlu! 
Minister  of  Health,  provide  accommodation  for 
private  patients,  under  the  provisions  of  section  256, 
and,  under  section  271  (2),  any  iirofit  made  should  go 
to  the  building  and  repair  fund. 

(e)  Local  Authorities  have  ]iower  under  section  274 
of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Minister  of  Health,  to  boi-row  for  asylum  purposes. 

(/)  The  accounts  of  County  Asylums  are  subject  to 
audit  by  a District  Auditor. 

Finance  {Mental  Deficiency). 

6,  The  ex^ienses  of  Local  Authorities  are  dclrayed 
out  of  the  County  or  County  Borough  Fund. 

The  Exchequer  grant  represents  50  per  cent,  of  the 
net  approved  cost  of  oariying  out  obligatory  duties. 
No  grant  is  given  towards  the  cost  of  exercising  per- 
missive powers. 

Details  of  ex]ienditure  and  receipts  for  the  financial 
year  ended  31st  March,  1921,  are  as  follows; 


Fxpenditure : — 

.Loan  charges  ...  

Other  charges 

£ 

3,368 
. 545,619 

548,987 

lleceipts: — ^ 

Exchequer  grants  ...  22.3,948 

Other  items  37,157 

261,105 

Balance  : charged  on  rates  ami 
'unallocated  receixits  ... 

237,882 

The  accounts  of  County  Councils  and  of  .some  of 
the  County  Boroughs  are  suhject  to  audit  by  a 
District  Auditor. 


Mental  Deficiency. 

The  general  powers  and  duties  of  Local  Authoritk's 
with  regard  to  the  provision  of  accommodation  for 
mental  defectives  arc  set  out  in  section  30  of  the 
Mental  Deficiency  Act,  1913. 

Provision  for  Joint  Action. 

4,  Under  section  242  (1)  (h)  of  the  Lunacy  Act, 
1890,  Local  Authorities  may  unite  in  providing 
accommodation  for  pauper  lunatics,  and  under  sm- 
tion  29  of  the  Mental  Deficiency  Act,  1913,  similar 
action  may  be  taken  for  providing  accommodation  for 
mental  defectives. 

Finance  {Lunacy). 

{q\  Details  of  expenditure  on  maintenance 

for  year  ending  31st  March,  1921,  are  set  out  in 
Appendix  A,  Table  II,  of  Board’s  Eighth  Report. 


Central  Sujiervisioii  of  Load  Avlhord ins. 

7.  Central  supervision,  a.s  regards  hiinitics  and 
mental  defectives,  is  vested  in  the  Board  ot  (mntiol. 


Mcy. 

he  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  ol  Control  midm 
Lunacy  Act  are  very  extensive  and  include  the 

section  40,  to  prescribe  instruments  ami 
lianoes  for  mechanical  restraint, 
oction  187,  to  visit  every  County  and  Borough 
lum  at  least  once  a year,  ami  to  enquire  into  Uic 
ious  matters  set  out  in  tbo  section, 
action  272,  to  enquire  into  agreemonte  coiitiac 
1 plans,  and  report  thereon  to  the  Minister  ol 
alth,  where  his  approval  is  required 
lection  325,  to  take  proceedings  for  breaches  of  tlic 

iiacy  Act. 
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Section  332,  to  hold  inquiries  and  to  summon  and 
examine  witnesses  on  oath. 

Section  338,  to  make  Rules,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  prescribing  the  books  to  be  kept 
in  asylums,  and  the  notices,  returns,  etc.,  to  he  sent. 

Mental  Deficiency. 

Section  26  of  the  Mental  Deficiency  Act,  1913,  sets 
forth  the  general  iiowers  and  duties  of  the  Board  of 
Control  with  regard  to  the  accommodation  for  mental 
defectives  and  their  care  and  maintenance. 

Alteration  of  Areas, 

8.  Alterations  of  areas  may  be  effected  by  Act  of 
Parliament  or  by  means  of  Provisional  Orders  under 
section  54  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888. 


3474.  (Chairman^  : In  paragraph  1,  you  say ; 
“ The  Lunacy  Commission  was  established  under  the 
Lunacy  Act,  184.5,  to  supervise  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  insane,  and  it  was  continued  by  the 
Jjiuiacy  Act,  1890.”  I do  not  think  there  is  anything 
on  that;? — (Air  Fredei'ick  Willis):  Its  constitution 
was  somewhat  altered. 

3475.  You  took  over  defectives? — Yes,  the  Act  also 
established  a paid  Chairmanship,  and  required  one 
woman  to  be  on  the  Board. 

3476.  Then,  in  paragraph  2,  you  tell  us  that  the 
control  was  removed  from  the  purview  of  the  Justices 
to  that  of  the  County  Council? — And  County  Borough 
Councils,  acting  through  Visiting  Committees. 

3477.  They  were  responsible  to  Councils  and  not  to 
Quarter  Sessions.? — That  is  so. 

3478.  [Fir  Lewis  Beard) : In  Lancashire  there  was 
established  practically  at  the  same  time  a Joint 
Board,  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  County 
Council  and  of  all  the  County  Boroughs  of  the  County, 
which  is  the  Authority  for  the  whole  area? — That  was 
done  by  a Local  Act. 

3479.  I am  only  getting  it  on  the  notes.  Subse- 
quently, a similar  organisation  was  set  up  in  the 
VV  est  Riding  ? — Yes,  and  quite  recently  a similar  one 
in  Staffordshire.  This  note  was  merely  a note  about 
the  general  law,  but  I agree  that  it  is  important  to 
mention  the  other. 

3480.  (Mr.  liiddell) : I suppose  the  Board  of  Control 
have  power  to  compel  the  County  Council  or  one  of 
these  other  bodies  to  act.? — Yes. 

3481.  It  says  they  are  “ empowered  to  provide 
accommodation,”  but  the  B'oard  of  Control  can  com- 
pel them  to  provide  it,  I suppose? — Yes.  This  was 
drawn  up  in  answer  to  a series  of  questions,  and 
1 think  the  point  you  are . mentioning  perhaps  was 
not  asked  in  the  question  and  so  was  not  answered 
under  that  number.  But  it  is  quite  true  that  the 
Board  of  Control,  if  they  find  that  an  Authority  is 
not  2iroviding  asylum  accommodation,  can  bring  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Home  Secretary,  who 
can  find  them  in  default  and  get  a mandamus. 

3482.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Who  is  the  Minis- 
ter responsible  for  the  Board  of  Control? — In  a 
sense  two  Ministers  are.  I do  not  know  which  one 
would  claim  primary  responsibility.  The  legal  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Control  are  appointed  by  the 
1.0  rd  Chancellor  and  the  remaining  members  and  the 
Chairman  are  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Health. 
The  Minister  of  Health  looks  after  our  estimates  in 
Parliament,  and  for  certain  purposes  of  the  Lunacy 
Act  his  sanction  is  necessarj',  for  instance,  he  sanc- 
tions loans  for  the  jn-ovision  of  asylums. 

3483.  The  Lunacy  Commissioners  formerly  acted 
under  the  Home  Secretary.? — Y'es,  in  so  far  as  they 
did,  they  now  act  under  the  Minister  of  Health, 
because  all  the  powers  of  the  Home  Secretary,  or 
practicidly  all  those  iu  regard  to  lunacy,  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Minister  of  Health  under  the  Ministry 
of  Health  Act. 


3484.  (Chairman) : The  tendency  is  to  amalgamate 
. the  work  of  the  Board  with  that  of  the  general  Health 
Authorities  of  the  Country,  and  therefore  to  bring 
them  more  into  close  relationship  with  the  Ministry 
of  Health? — Yes. 

3486.  In  the  old  days  they  were  looked  upon  as  a 
separate  body  dealing  with  a perfectly  separate  water- 
tight state  of  affairs ; nowadays  we  consider  lunacy 
to  be  a disease,  and  therefore  it  has  come  under  the 
Authority  which  deals  with  other  forms  of  disease? — 
Y’es.  I think  one  of  your  witnesses  put  it  in  a way 
which  I should  hardly  think  was  quite  correct.  I 
think  he  said — 1 do  not  remember  his  exact  words — 
that  the  Board  of  Control  was  in  a sense  a sub- 
department  of  the  Ministry  of  Health.  I rather  doubt 
whether  that  is  true  legally.  For  certain  purposes 
the  Board  of  Control  act  quite  independently;  I 
mean  they  have  a duty  to  give  or  refuse  sanction  for 
cej'tain  matters,  and  in  many  respects  they  act 
absolutely  independently.  They  are  set  up  by  statute 
and  certain  powers  given  by  statute  are  quite  iiide- 
liendent,  but  at  the  same  time,  as  you  know  of  course 
very  well,  we  do  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  Ministry 
of  Health. 

3486.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Who  would  answer 
questions  in  Parliament  in  regard  to  the  Board  of 
Control? — The  Minister  of  Health. 

3487.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  have  already  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  for  certain  purposes  you  have  to  deal 
with  the  Lord  Chancellor? — Yes. 

3488.  The  Lord  Chancellor  has  the  real  jurisdiction 
over  all  lunatics? — Yes. 

3489.  I mean  the  ancient  jurisdiction? — Yes. 

3490.  And  for  certain  purposes  he  is  still  the 
authority .? — Yes. 

3491.  To  that  extent  you  are  responsible  to  him? 

Quite. 

3492.  Just  to  complete  the  picture,  the  finance  of 
all  this  lunacy  and  mental  deficiency  business  is  on 
the  Borough  Rate,  the  County  Rate,  and  not  on  the 
Health  Rate.? — Quite. 

3493.  It  may  be  a survival,  and  it  may  be  dealt  with 
by  consolidation,  but  it  has  always  been  considered 
as  on  that  side  of  administration  which  I might  call 
the  Borough  Fund  side,  rather  than  on  the  Public 
Health  side? — Yes. 

3494.  (Chairman)  : Then  I have  the  fact  which  I 
alluded  to  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  lunatics, 
that  is  to  saj'  their  state  of  health  is  one  thing,  where- 
as the  guardianship  of  property,  which  comes  within 
the  iiurview  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  is  another,  and 
you  are  therefore  in  a dual  ca^iacity.  You  are  there  - 
to  see  that  nobody  steals  the  lunatic’s  jiroperty, 
and  you  are  there  to  see  that  he  is  properly  looked 
after  in_  an  asylum  ?_That  is  dealt  with  by  the 
Masters  in  Lunacy  alone ; we  are  not  responsible  for 
property. 

3495.  You  have  no  dealings  with  them? — I will  tell 
you  what  we  do ; if  we  come  across  a case  where  we 
think  intervention  Is  desirable  we  should  bring  it  to 
the  Master’s  notice.  To  that  extent  we  are  in 
touch  with  him. 

3496.  Your  main  preoccupation  is  the  care  of  the 
person  of  the  lunatic? — Yes. 

349/.  And,  I hope,  the  cure.? — Yes.  Of  course  a 
good  many  are  cured. 

3498.  In  paragraph  2:  “ The  Councils  of  Boroughs 
specified  in  the  Fourth  Schedule  to  the  Lunacy  Act, 
1890.”  What  are  those  Boroughs?  Can  you  tell  us 
that? — I think  it  is  really  historical.  Under  the 
Act  of  1846,  the  Justices  of  all  Boroughs  as  well  as 
the  County  Justices  were  required  to  provide  asylums. 
Although  they  were  required  to  do  it,  several  of 
them  did  not  do  it,  and  therefore  there  was  another 
Act  passed  in  1853  strengthening  these  compulsory 
lu'ovisions.  Under  that  Act  of  1853,  there  was  no 
obligation  to  provide  asylums  in  the  case  of  Boroughs 
having  lees  than  six  Justices  and  not  having  a 
Recorder.  They  were  under  the  Act  of  1863  to  be 
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annexed  to  the  Counties,  hut  there  was  a 
proviso  saying  that  if  they  preferred  it  they 
could  themselves  provide  asylums  or  could  contract 
for  otlier  asylum  accommodation,  and  if  they 
did  that  they  were  not  added  to  the  County.  A 
numher  of  them  did  that,  and  when  the  Act  of  1890 
was  passed,  I imagine  it  was  the  remnant  of  such 
Boroughs  which  were  kept  alive  as  separate  units. 

3499.  But  some  of  these  people  had  Recorders;  for 
instance,  there  was  a Recorder  of  the  City  of  London. 
Will  you  look  at  the  Act.  It  is  a curious  list? — Yes, 
the  City  of  London  is  quite  exceptional. 

3500.  But  there  are  others  ? — We  have  no  exact 
information  in  our  office  as  to  how  that  list  was  made 
up.  We  do  know  that  prior  to  the  Act  of  1890  some 
of  these  Boroughs  had  from  1853  made  independent 
arrangements. 

3501.  It  is  a very  odd  list? — (Mr.  Trevor):  And  it 
is  shifting  from  year  to  year.  The  next  year  to  this 
Act  being  passed,  in  1891,  two  which  you  will  see 
on  that  list  were  struck  out — Dover  and  Maidstone. 

3502.  But  you  do  not  add  to  it? — No,  we  never  add 
to  it. 

3603.  These  Boroughs  are  survivals  of  an  ancient 
jurisdiction  which  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  time? — Yes, 
and  they  are  gradually  diminishing.  (Sir  Frederick 
Willis) : There  is  a curious  provision  in  the  Lunacy 
Act  that  if  any  of  these  little  Boroughs  are  getting 
their  lunacy  accommodation  in  pursuance  of  a con- 
tract with  the  County,  at  the  termination  of  that 
contract' they  'hecome  merged  in  the  County. 

(Mr.  Lloy-d)  : It  looks  as  if  the  Act  was  a protection 
of  the  contracts,  and  nothing  else. 

3504.  (Chairman) : Then  we  get  to  paragraph  3 : 

“ Functions  of  Local  Authorities  and  Committees.” 

I think  you  have  dealt  with  that.  You  draw  a 
distinction  between  lunacy  and  mental  deficiency? — ■ 
Yes. 

3505.  Then  we  have  touched  upon  the  question  of 
joint  action,  which  you  refer  to  in  paragraph  4. 
Perhaps  you  could  tell  us  a little  more  about  that? — 
Under  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  there  are  provirsions 
under  which  two  or  more  Authorities  can  comibine 
together  to  provide  asylums. 

3506.  Is  that  done  very  regularly? — Yes.  We  can 
give  you  particulars  of  the,  actual  cases. 

3507.  That  is  what  we  would  rather  like,  I think? 
— I will  not  read  the  list,  unless  you  ask  me  to.  It 
is  rather  a long  list. 

3608.  What  we  would  like  is  if  you  would  give  us 
one  or  two  concrete  cases  as  to  how  they  work  out  ? — 
Three  Counties — Bedfordsliire,  Hertfordshire  and 
Huntingdon — have  joined  together. 

3-509.  They  are  one  Joint  Committee? — They  have 
a Joint  Committee  and  a joint  asylum. 

3510.  That  is  a Joint  Committee  which  is 
responsible  to  the  three  appointing  County  Councils? 
—Yes. 

3511.  It  is  not  an  independent  body;  it  is  not  a 
.Toint  Board? — No. 

3512.  But  it  is  a Joint  Committee,  because  we 
have  had  explained  by  a former  witness  the  difference 
between  Joint  Boards  and  Joint  Committees — A Joint 
Board  is  on  its  own,  whereas  a Joint  Committee  is 
not? — A Joint  Board  is  a corporate  body;  it  is  a 
separate  legal  entity.  The  provisions  of  the  Lunacy 
Act  of  1890  for  creating  Authorities  for  a,sylum 
purposes  are  not  really  up  to  date.  If  we  were  devis- 
ing a piece  of  machinery  for  that,  there  are  much 
more  convenient  and  modern  precedents  than  were 
followed  in  1890. 

3613.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : In  what  respect  are 
not  they  up  to  date? — That  would  require  a much 
more  detailed  explanation  than  I could  give  you  off- 
hand. For  one  tiling  they  are  not  corporate  bodies; 
they  cannot  raise  loans. 

.3514.  They  are  Committees  and  not  Boards.'’ — Yes. 
(Mr.  Trevor) : You  wull  see  Bedford.shire,  Herts  and 
Hunts.  What  more  plainly  .shows  that  they  are  only 


Committees  is  that  Hertfordshire  have  another 
asjdum  of  their  own.  They  are  also  iu-what  are  known 
as  the  Three  Counties. 

3515.  (Chairman) : Are  you  inclined  to  think  that 
power  given  to  a County  Council  to  form  .Joint 
Boards  would  he  preferable  to  .Joint  Committees? — 
(Sir  Fredetich  Willis) : We  have  our  experience  of 
Lancashire  where  they  have  done  it  by  means  of  a 
Local  Act,  and  the  Lancashire  Asylums  Board  is  a 
separate  corporate  body ; they  hold  lands  themselves, 
and  also  the  West  Biding  Asylums  Board. 

3616.  It  has  been  done? — Y''es,  by  special  Act  of 
Parliament.  I think  there  .are  some  Joint  Boards 
which  have  been  set  up  in  iiursuance  of  a power 
in  a general  Act,  hut  the  actual  .Joint  Board  has 
been  constituted  by  an  Order  of  the  Government 
Department,  without  going  to  Parliament. 

3517.  You  could  do  it  in  this  way? — Y'es.  In  some 
cases,  I think  it  would  he  iirefeivahle  th.at  you  slionlil 
have  a Joint  Board  which  should  be  a separate  cor- 
porate body,  rather  than  make  it  a Committee  uiuler 
the  Lunacy  Act  of  1890. 

3618.  Would  you  wish  to  see  legislation  introduced 
giving  the  Authorities  power  to  form  themselves  into 
a Joint  Board  without  going  to  Parli.ament? — I should 
like  Bomething  such  as  you  have  under  the  Local 
Government  Act,  power  to  deal  with  the  matter  by 
Provisional  Orders.  If  two  or  three  or  more  Sanitary 
Authorities  wish  to  combine  togethei',  they  can  get  a 
Provisional  Order  forming  a Joint  Board  for  any 
purposes  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875. 

3519.  It  can  be  done  by  Provisional  Order? — Yes, 

on  the  application  of  the  Jjocal  Authorities, 
01  any  of  them.  There  is  practically  no 

expense  in  making  a Provisional  Oi’der  Betting  up 
that  Joint  Board;  the  expense  of  a Provisional  Order 
comes  in  when  there  is  opposition.  • A Local  Act  not 
opposed  would  be  more  expensive  than  a Provisional 
Order  not  opposed. 

3520.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : There  are  Hou.se  fees  to 
pay? — ^Yes. 

3521.  (Chairman) : What  you  would  propose  is  tli.at 
powers  to  obtain  Provisional  Orders  should  be 
.allowed? — Yes.  I should  like  the  Bo.ard  of  Control  to 
have  power  to  entertain  apiilications  for  the  form.a- 
tion  of  Joint  Boards  by  Provisional  Orders  which  go 
before  P.arliament  for  confirmation. 

3522.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : Why  do  you  say  that  a. 
.Joint  Board  is  preferable  to  a Committee  for  this 
purpose? — Because  it  is  an  independent  body;  it  does 
not  always  have  to  be  referring  h.ack  to  its  Local 
Authorities.  Sometimes,  I c.an  imagine  that  a .Joint 
Committee  is  very  much  h.ampered  in  its  oper.ation. 

3.523.  (Mr.  Biddell)  : AVill  it  h.ave  power  to  raise 
money  ? — Yes. 

3.524.  Which  it  has  not  at  present? — The  .loirit 
Committees  h.ave  not. 

3525.  (Sir  William  Middlehrnok)  : They  have  power 
to  raise  money  for  capital  purposes,  hut  not  to  levy 
rates  except  by  precept? — Yes. 

3526.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : May  I 'he  allowed  to  put 

■a  point  about  that.  The  Lancashire  Asylums  Board 
is  constituted  under  the  Act  of  1890  of  representa- 
tives of  the  County  Council  of  Lanca.shire  and  of  the 
County  Boroughs  in  Lancashire — I think  there  are 
eighteen  of  them.  That  is  a Board  which  is 

a body  corporate.  That  Board  has,  I think, 

five  asylums.  The  Board  in  the  first  place 
has  all  the  powers  of  a Jjun.acy  Authority  and 

of  a Visiting  Committee.  They  are  all  vested  in 
the  Board,  and  it  has  a jKnvor  to  .set  up  CommiUe<-:; 
for  any  purpo.se.  It  h.as  organised  itself,  as  probably 
you  know,  by  a.series  of  Committees  of  various  kinds, 
following  the  practice  of  large  bodies.  It  has  a 
Visiting  Committee  for  each  asylum  and  those  are 
broadly  constituted  of  fairly  proportionate  numbers 
from  all  the  different  constituent  Authorities — J moan 
that  i.s  the  practice.  So  that  you  get  on  each 

.A.sylums  Committee  practically  reprcsent.atives  of  the 
County  Council  and  of  most  of  the  County  Boroughs. 
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You  cannot  get  them  all  on,  but  most  of  them.  Then 
the  proceedings  of  the  Visiting  Committees,  as  far 
as  they  relate  to  the  management  of  the  asylums, 
except  so  far  as  the  Board  has  imposed  restrictions' 
upon  them,  are  not  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Board.  But  the  Board  has  po-wer,  and  does  by  its 
Standing  Orders,  impose  certain  restrictions  upon 
them  and  retains  in  its  o-nui  hands  certain  fuctions? 
— Quite. 

3527.  And  the  visiting  Committees  do  all  the 
business  of  admitting  and  discharging  patients  ? — 
Yes. 

3528.  Then  -with  regard  to  the  finance,  all  the 
costs  of  the  pauper  patients  in  the  asylum  are  charged 
upon  the  Guardians  from  whose  Union  they  come. 
Those  sums  are  paid  by  the  Guardians  to  the  Board. 
With  respect  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  Board, 
they  are  raised  by  precept  from  the  constituen-t 
Authorities  in  proportions  determined  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament.  I will  not  trouble  you  with  the  formula ; 
it  is  a very  difficult  one,  but  it  is  there  and  it  has 
worked.  It  is  a certain  proportion,  and  the  precept 
levy  is  sent  to  the  constituent  Authorities  for  their 
share  in  the  general  expenses,  including  all  the  loan 
charges,  and  the  Board  have  power  of  course  to  borrow 
money  subject  to  sanction  and  to  enter  into  contracts, 
to  hold  land,  and  all  the  general  rights  and  powers 
which  a body  corporate  for  local  government  purposes 
has? — Quite  so,  and  they  do  not  have  to  refer  back 
to  the  County  Council  and  the  County  Borough 
Councils. 

3529.  No.  The  County  Council  and  the  County 
Borough  Councils  in  Lancashire  have  no  asylum 
powers? — That  explains  the  answer  to  Mr.  Pritchard’s 
question  very  much.  It  shows  that  in  the  working  it  is 
very  often  more  convenient  to  have  one  Board  which 
is  a legal  entity  rather  than  a Committee. 

3530.  But  you  willrecognise  also  that  for  the  purpose 
of  working  a scheme  of  that  kind,  especially  in  a 
very  large  County,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a certain 
community  of  interest  in  the  County? — Lancashire 
is  a County  with  a very  strong  County  feeling,  which 
is  shared  by  the  County  Boroughs,  and  they  all  come 
together.  I have  been  a member  of  the  Board  for 
nineteen  years,  and  I know  something  about  it.  They 
all  come  together  at  Preston;  they  are  all  Lancashire 
men  ? — They  come  willingly. 

3531.  Yes,  with  a good  feeling  to  each  other? — My 
experience  certainly  shows  me  that  it  is  not  very  much 
use  setting  up  Joint  Boards  or  Joint  Committees  of 
a number  of  unwilling  people;  it  does  not  work.  You 
can  set  them  up,  but  they  do  nothing.  We  had  a lot 
of  experience  of  that  in  connection  with  water  and 
sewerage  schemes. 

3532.  {Gol.  Willidms) : Do  you  happen  to  know  in 
connection  with  the  Lancashire  matter,  whether  these 
five  asylums  are  used  for  different  classes  of  patients  ? 
— Mr.  Trevor  would  know  more  about  that.  (Mr. 
Tre.vor) : They  are  used  generally  for  the  population 
of  Lancashire,  and  we  have,  of  late  years  especially, 
received  a good  number  of  complaints  which  we  have 
handed  on  to  the  Asylums  Board.  A patient  comes 
to  us  and  says ; “ It  is  hard  lines  that  I should 
be  sent  to  Prestwich;  I live  at  Lancaster.”  It 
is  a very  real  grievance.  It  is  difficult  for  them  to  be 
seen  by  their  friends.  I am  glad  to  say  that  the 
Lancashire  Board  have  fallen  in  with  the  idea;  they 
have  promised  as  far  as  possible  to  send  to  the  appro- 
priate asylum,  the  nearest  to  their  home,  people  who 
come  from  different  parts  of  the  County.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  matter. 

3533.  AVhile  it  may  be  administratively  a conveni- 
ence, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  relatives,  and  so 
on,  it  is  very  hard  that  they  should  be  sent  a long 
■\\'ay  away  instead  of  being  sent  nearer  home? — Yes. 
May  I just  point  out  that  all  these  institutions  are 
not  of  a uniform  standard  of  excellence.  Take  a 
matter  like  the  reception  of  acute  cases,  wdiioh  want 
modern  up-to-date  methods  of  treatment:  the  older 


institutions  are  not  able  to  supply  that.  Prestwich 
is  an  old  place,  and  it  has  been  gradually  extended 
from  ,600  patients  to  something  like  2,700,  and  natur- 
ally it  does  not  offer  the  facilities  'which  newer  and 
more  modern  places  offer,  such  as  Whittingham, 
which  is  a more  recent  creation  and  has  a large  acre- 
age. They  can  put  up  new  buildings  and  appropriate 
buildings.  It  is  rather  hard  lines  that  Manchester 
people  should  be  compelled  to  go  to  Prestwich. 

3534  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : This  quesrloii  of  difficulty 
as  to  distance  arose  also  very  strongly  in  the  case  of 
the  “ Three  Counties,”  where  all  the  people  are  sent 
to  one  asylum,  and  where,  if  I recollect  aright,  the 
Counties  are  largely  of  a rural  character,  and  the 
railway  facilities  are  nothing  like  what  they  are  in 
Lancashire? — That  is  perfectly  true. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : May  I ask  a question  of  Sir 
Lewis  Beard  ? The  contribution  of  the  Guardians  for 
the  inmates  falls  very  far  short  of  the  total  cost,  and 
there  is  a,  deficiency,  I gather  from  what  you  have 
said,  -ndiioh  is  made  up  by  the  constituent 
Authorities  ? 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Not  on  the  maintenance  account 
— on  the  general  establishment  and  building  account. 

3535.  {Sh'  Walter  Nicholas) : Do  you  confine  it  to 
Lancashire  patients  entirely?  I mean  are  the 
inmates  all  Lancashire  people? — {Sir  Frederick 
Willis)  : You  can  ta.ke  others  in  nursuance  of  a 
contract. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Any  asylum  can  take 

patients  by  contract  from  others,  and  we  have  placed 
our  patients  in  other  asylums  when  we  have  been 
short  of  accommodation. 

{Chairman) : There  are  cross-accounts  with  other 
in,stitutions  in  regard  to  outside  patients. 

{Sir  Lems  Beard) : Yes.  I do  not  thinlc  there  are 
any  patients  of  ours  at  present  in  other  asylums,  but 
there  have  been. 

3536.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : It  would  be  very 
essential  in  very  sparsely  populated  districts  such  as 
we  have  in  Wales,  that  the  power  should  be  furthered 
as  far  as  posible? — You  mean  you  would  get  a more 
efficient  institution? 

3537.  Yes? — Yes,  I think  you  would.  There  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  tu  what  is  the  most  efficient 
unit — as  to  whether  you  can  go  beyond  1,000  patients 
or  2,000. 

3538.  "Wiere  has  Swansea  gone,  since  Glamorgan- 
shire have  turned  them  out  ? — {Mr.  Trevor) : They 

are  received  under  contract  to  a large  extent  by 
Brecon  and  Radnor.  The  Welsh  Local  Authorities 
have  combined  to  a very  large  extent.  You  have 
Carmarthen,  Pembroke  and  Cardigan,  for  example. 
Then  in  North  Wales  the  asylum  at  Denbigh  caters 
for  the  whole  of  North  Wales.  There  nearly  all  the 
Counties  are  on  the  Committee,  I think,  and  it  is 
run  jointly. 

3539.  {Chairman)  : At  present  you  can  only  form  a 
•Joint  Board  by  a Local  Act? — {Sir  Frederick  Willis) : 
That  is  so. 

3540.  And  not  by  Provisional  Order? — That  is  so. 

3541.  And  therefore  you  want  some  provision  in  a 
general  Act  in  order  to  enable  the  procedure  to  be 
altered,  or  to  he  added  to? — Yes.  If  there  is  an  Act, 

I should  suggest  that  that  should  go  in,  but  I do  not 
think  the  reasons  are  sufficiently  strong  for  the  pro- 
motion of  an  Act  for  that  purpose. 

3-542.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh)  : Can  the  Board  of 
Control  exercise  any  pressure  on  Local  Authorities  to 
combine? — ^No;  we  have  no  power,  other  than  per- 
suasion. 

3543.  I think  I know  a case  in  which  there  is  a very 
small  County  Borough  which  has  its  own  asylum,  and 
within  5 or  6 miles  of  that  there  is  a very  large 
County  asylum? — {Mr.  Trevon-)  : You  refer  to  Canter- 
bury and  Chartham.  I think  it  was  a mistaken  policy 
ever  to  allow  Canterbury  to  have  an  asylum  for  their 
small  unit. 
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3544.  Has  a County  or  a County  Borough  to  get 
the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Control  before  it 
builds  an  asylum? — It  has  to  ..get  the  authority  of  the 
proper  Department.  It  used  to  he  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  it  is  now  the  Ministry  of  Health. 
(Sir  Frederich  Willis) : The  practice  is  that  if  a 
County  or  County  Borough  want  to  build  an  asylum, 
they  have  to  go  to  the  Board  of  Control  first,  and  we 
have  to  be  satisfied  that  it  is  a wise  policy. 

3545.  You  can  prevent  them? — Yes.  I do  not  know 
what  happened  when  Canterbury  went  to  the  old 
Lunacy  Commission  and  said;  “We  want  to  put  up 
a lunatic  asylum.”  I do  not  know  whether  the  old 
Lunacy  Commission  agreed  with  that  policy  or  not. 

3546.  (Chairman) : When  did  they  do  it? — (Mr. 
Trevor) : Just  before  the  beginning  of  the  present 
centur.y;  it  was  in  the  ’nineties. 

3547.  After  they  were  constituted  a County 
Borough? — Yes,  after  that.  We  have  in  the  Office  a 
great  deal  of  correspondence  with  regard  to  whether 
they  were  to  he  given  permission,  because  every^body 
knew  that  a small  unit  like  one  of  2-00  patients  is 
necessarily  a very  expensive  thing  to  run,  and 
experience  has  shown  that  Canterbury  got  a heavy 
burden  round  their  neck.  (Sir  Frederich  Willis) : I 
think  now-a-days  if  the  question  came  np,  we  should 
probably  decline  to  allow  them  to  go  on,  and  we  could 
stop  it. 

3648.  Through  the  Ministry  of  Health? — The 
Lunacy  Act  itself  says  that  they  have  to  submit  plans 
for  new  buildings  to  the  Board  of  Control,  and  then 
the  Minister  of  Health  has  to  hear  what  we  say  about 
it.  I can  quite  imagine  if  the  Board  of  Control  feels 
that  a place  like  Canterbury  should  not  have  an 
asylum,  the  Ministry  of  Health  would  not  over-ride 
the  Board  of  Control’s  view.  We  should  say  to 
Canterbury:  “This  is  a waste  of  money,  and  you 
cannot  get  an  efficient  institution  for  such  a small 
number  of  patients  as  that  with  which  you  have  to 
deal.”  (Mr.  Trevor) : We  have  in  recent  months 
done  our  very  best  to  get  Canterbury  to  take  that 
sort  of  view.  The  needs  of  Kent  are  very  enormous, 
and  the  Canterbury  asylum  is  half  empty. 

3649.  They  do  not  take  any  patients  from  outside 

at  all? — They  take  in  a certain  number  of  private 
patients.  (Sir  Frederich  Willis) : Their  charge  is 

very  high,  of  course,  because  a little  place  like  that 
is  necessarily  expensive. 

3550.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : They  make  money  by 
taking  private  patients? — Yes,  that  is  the  only  way 
that  they  can  run  at  all. 

3651.  (Chairman)  : Noav  with  regard  to  para- 

graph 5,  finance,  I think  the  only  question  is  under 
(b).  Can  you  tell  us  a little  more  albout  the  4s. 
Exchequer  grant? — I daresay  you  know  how  that 
grant  was  started.  It  w'as  started  when  it  was  con- 
sidered desirable  to  attract  cases  from  the  workhouses 
into  asylums,  on  the  ground  that  better  treatment 
would  be  given  in  the  asylums  than  in  the  workhouses. 
At  that  time  it  was  considered  that  4s.  represented 
the  difference  in  cost  between  treating  a case  in  the 
workhouse  and  treating  it  in  the  asylum. 

3562.  (Mr.  Pritchard)-.  When  was  that  time? — ' 
(Mr.  Trevor) : It  was  before  1888,  but  I cannot 
remember  the  exact  date  of  the  Act.  It  was  some 
time  in  the  seventies;  I think  1876.  (Sir  Frederich 
Willis)  : In  some  workhouses,  I think  the  cost  is  as 
high  as  it  is  in  some  asylums.  The  cost  is  very 
irregular,  and  one  cannot  generalise  upon  it  at  all. 

3553.  (Chairman):  Yeu  say  ; “The  cost  of  providing 
a.sylnms  falls  on  the  County  or  Borough  Fund,” 
whereas  the  maintenance  charge  you  recover  from  the 
Guardians,  plus  the  4s.  ? — Yes. 

3654.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : What  is  included  in 
the  maintenance? — It  is  defined  in  the  Act.  It  is 
food  and  lodging,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  I think. 

3555.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  is  substantially  the  cost 
of  the  doctors,  and  the  wages  of  the  -staff,  and  that 
sort  of  thing? — A'es,  and  the  food. 


3656.  (Chairman)  ; Does  it  include  repairs?— Not 
repairs.  (Mr.  Trevor) : llepairs  come  out  of  another 
fund  altogether.  There  is  a ver.y  nice  point  on  this. 

I would  like  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  Lancashire 
Asylums  Board  on  that.  I know  they  settled  on  some- 
thing likeaguinea  for  the  costof  theirpauper  patients. 
It  is  a question  of  providing  some  additional 
machinery  at  one  individual  place.  In  the  oidinary 
asylum,  if  it  did  not  come  out  of  the  buildings  and 
repairs  fund,  it  would  be  added  to  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance, but  Lancashire  seem  to  bo  able  to  disregard 
that. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard):  Lancashire  disregai'd  a good 
many  things. 

3557.  (Mr.  Biddell)  : Is  there  any  limit  to  the  main- 
tenance?— There  are  limits  in  the  Act.  The  amount 
for  pauper  maintenance  was  considered  to  be  14s.  at 
the  outside;  it  was  thought  inconceivable  that  14s.  was  ■ 
ever  going  to  be  reached.  We  have  to  move  with  the 
times,  and  the  average  cost  of  maintenance  about 
two  yeai's  ago  was  80s.  a week,  and  it  bad  to  be  paid. 
Then  we  conld  never  charge  more  for  out-County 
patients  than  for  in-County  patients,  because  the  cost 
was  limited  under  the  section  of  the  Act.  It  wa.s 
thought  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  would  be  about 
10s.,  and  that  you  would  charge  4s.  extra  by  wa.y  of 
rent,  and  charge  14s.  for  the  out-County  p,atienls 
whom  you  receive.  Then  the  horrible  position  arose 
that  you  had  to  pay  about  30s.  foi'  your  home  patients  ; 
what  were  you  going  to  do  with  .your  out-Conniy 
patients  then?  You  could  only  receive  them  at  that 
rate. 

3558.  (Col.  Williams)  : It  was  7s.  7d.  in  Gloucester? 
— Yes,  I know;  it  was  shocking. 

3559.  I am  sure  the  Guardians  did  not  thinb  so? 
—No. 

3560.  Do  you  know  on  what  basi.s  the  4s.  was 
arrived  at? — I think  it  was  probably  based  on  Indf 
the  cost. 

3561.  (Sir  TjCtuis  Beo.rd)  : AVas  it  not  half  tlie 
difference  of  cost? — It  may  be  half  the  differenei'  td' 
cost.  I believe  it  was  considered  that  about  8,s. 
would  be  the  cost  of  a.  pauper  lunatic  in  a.  Conniy 
Asylum,  and  4s.  was  half. 

3562.  (Sir  Walter  Nichnla.s):  To  iliat  extent  tin' 
Local  Authorities  now  have  to  bear  a very  far  greatei’ 
share  of  the  cost  of  lunatics? — 'I’lio  Guardian-i  Inm' 
It  falls  on  the  Poor  Rate. 

3663.  The  4s.  is  not  a direct  gi-ant? — No. 

3564.  As  far  as  the  County  Councils  and  Conniy 
Boroughs  iire  concei'ned,  the.y  have  to  jni.v  the  4.s.  in 
the  Guardians  out  of  tlieir  Exchequer  Contribution 
Fundi’- Yes. 

3565.  But  if  there  are  more  patients  tlian  usual,  it 
is  the  Count.y  Council  and  the  Onnnty  Ibjrongh  who 
have  to  pay? — (Sir  Frederich  Willis):  Yes. 

3566.  It  is  not  a vei'y  big  amount,  an.y  way.P — No. 

3567.  (Col.  William.s)  : It  is  tho  local  I’ato  which  has 
to  bear  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  lunatics?  Yes.  'I'hi' 
Act  says:  “The  Guardians  shall  |ni.y  tlm  I'casoinible 
charges  of  lodgings,  iiiaintenance,  medicine,  clotbin  ; 
and  care  of  such  lunatics  in  this  Act  referred  to  :is 
expenses  of  maintenance.” 

3568.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Is  it  your  experience  that 
during  the  la.st  few  years  there  has  been  a very  marked 
change  of  orientation  in  the  views  ol  Jnthoi’ities 
generall.v  as  to  the  objects  to  lie  attained  in  :isylums? 
Reading  the'  Act  of  1890  and  earlier  .Acts,  one  gets 
the  idea  of  detention  laigd.v.  but  now-a-d:ivs  wo  think 
very  much  about  the  treatment  and  cure,  much  more 
than  we  did  in  eai'lier  days.  There  i-.  a strong  move- 
ment in  the  dij’ection  of  different  treatment;  in  fa'’t 
there  i.s  a Bill  before  Pailiament,  which  1 think  ou’’ 
Chairman  is  in  charge  of.  which  cbangi'<  the  mime  id 
the  institution  from  “ asylum  ” to  “ mental  hos|iital.” 
and  we  have  already  rlone  that  in  Lancashire,  on  Ihe 
recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Oontiol?  Y<  :.  I 
quite  agree  that  tho  idea  of  trea:  ing  a ca.se  ami  curing 
it  is  much  more  prominent  to-uay  than  it  wm  ; but  on 
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looking  up  a lot  of  earlier  Acts  quite  recently,  I was 
astoni,shed  to  find  that  in  the  Act  of  1853  the  treat- 
ment of  the  lunatic  was  spoken  a good  deal  of,  and 
even  prior  to  that,  in  several  documents  I came  aoro,ss, 
the  treatment  wa.s  emphasised.  But  notwithstanding 
that,  I do  not  believe  they  did  very  much  at  it.  Of 
course  you  are  quite  right  in  saying  that  to-day  it  is 
very  prominently  before  the  minds  of  the  medical 
superintendents. 

3569.  And  of  the  Board  of  Control.?— Yes.  (Mr. 
Trevor) : The  word  “ recovery  ” only  occurs  twice,  I 
think,  in  the  Lunacy  Act. 

3570.  It  is  our  duty  to  educate  the  public  in  the 
fact  that  these  are  mental  hospitals? — (Sir  Wrederich 
Willis)  : Yes,  and  not  merely  places  for  incarcerating 
people. 

3571.  There  is  a chance  for  a great  number  of  these 
people? — Yes. 

. 3572.  (Ghairino/n) : Thei’e  have  been  more  recent 

discoveries  with  regard  to  the  causes  of  mental 
trouble,  and  they  have  made  it  very  much  easier  to 
cuie?^  Not  very  much  easier.  We  are  still  very  much 
in  the  dark. 

3*5/3.  Ihe  Bill  we  have  before  Parliament  now 
provides  for  research  ?— Yes ; that  will  be  very  helpful. 

3574.  (Col.  Williams) : I suppose  you  are  aware 
that  there  is  a movement  on  the  part  of  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  get  some  representation  on  the  Visiting 
Committees? — Yes,  I am  very  well  aware  of  that. 
My  own  view  is  that  it  should  be  taken  away  from  the 
Guardians,  and  that  it  should  be  a County  or  -a 
County  Borough  matter  altogether. 

3575.  Why  do  you  think  that? — ^Largely  because 
many  people  who  could  use  these  inetitutions 
will  not  do  so  because  they  get  the  pauper  taint,  as  it 
js  called.  There  is  that  objection  to  using  these 
places.  Therefore  we  do  not  get  the  cases  we  want  to 
get  easily  enough. 

3576.  Whether  you  call  it  pauper  taint  or  not,  and 
vyhether  it  is  done  by  the  Guardians  or  the  Borough 
Authorities,  the  public  still  have  to  pay;  it  is  public 
assistance?— Yes,  I quite  agree.  It  is  a matter  of 
sentiment. 

sentiment?— Largely  pure  sentiment. 
35/8.  There  is  nothing  practical  about  it?— It  is 
sentiment,  but  there  are  certain  aspects 
cl  it,  I think,  which  are  practical. 

3579.  (OAoirwuM!,):  There  is  this  difference;  I do  not 
say  that  I agree  with  this  definition,  but  a pauper 
going  into  a workhouse  may  be  an  able-bodied  person 
who  can  support  himself,  whereas  a lunatic  is  a 
pei-aon  unable  to  earn  money  and  to  support  himself, 
who  would  not  be  a pauper,  and  probably  might  be  a 
man  in  a good  way  of  business  if  he  did  not  have  this 
disease.  Is  not  that  rather  the  difference  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : If  a man  breaks  his  leg  we 
do  not  send  him  to  a Poor  Law  Infirmary. 

(Chavrma-n) : He  might  go  there,  but  he  would  prob- 
fvbly  pay.  ^ 


3580.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  ■.  It  may  be  an  unreason- 
able prejudice  but  for  that  reason  it  is  a more  difficult 
one  to  combat? — ^I  agree. 

(Chairman) : Much  more  difficult. 

3581  (i¥r.  Pritchard) ; The  practical  result  of  your 
^6  that  the  cost  of  the  maintenance, 

^^ould  be  a County  charge.? — Yes. 

3582.  (Chairman):  That  is  what  we  provide  under 
the  new  Bill,  is  it  not?— It  is. 

m9a.(Sir  George  Macdonogli) : Surely  the  difference 

s mentally  deficient  is  this,  that  the  man  who  breaks 
n.s  eg  goes  into  a hospital  which  is  maintained  by 

deSn^Ie  mentallv 

deficient  goes  into  a mental  hospital,  which  is  main- 
tauied  by  the  rates.?— Yes 

_ (OhaWman) But  the  man  who  breaks  his  leg  mav 
loiy  likely  go  into  the  infirmary,  because  the  hospita"! 

may  not  have  sufficient  beds.  He  may  be  treated  at 
tho  infirmary  and  pay.  i-iearea  at 


3584.  (Sir  George  Macdonogli):  The  fundamental 
difference  between  the  two  classes  is  that  one  is 

maintained  by  the  rates,  and  the  other  is  not? 

Yes;  but  infectious  diseases  hospitals  are  run  by 
Local  Authorities,  and  you  do  not  charge  a man  for 
going  in  generally,  if  it  is  a case  of  small-pox,  for 
instance. 

3585.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : There  are  some  towns 
which  run  small  hospitals? — Y^es. 

3586.  (Chairman) : There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 

voluntary  mental  hospital  ? — (Mr.  Trevor) : Yes 

there  is  now.  ’ 

3587.  I am  talking  of  a mental  ho.spital  which  is 

supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  ?— (Sir 

FredeTtch  Willis) : Yes,  there  are  what  we  call 

registered  hospitals. 

3588.  They  do  not  come  under  the  definition  of 
voluntary  hospitals  They  are  not  supported  mainly 
by  charitable  contributions  ? — What  definition  are 
you  referring  toP 

3589.  The  Voluntary  Hospitals  Commission’s 
■ deffnmon  or  a voluntary  hospital.  They  do  not  come 

under  that? — All  I meant  to  draw  attention  to  w.n.s 
tha-t  under  the  Lunacy  Act  of  1890,  there  is  pro- 
vision for  what  we  cal!  registered  hospitals,  which 
are  not  profit-making  concerns. 

3590.  Tffirt  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a nursing 
homep  No;  they  are  asylums. 

3591.  They  are  more  like  a charitable  institution 
on  a foundation? — Yes. 

3692.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  finance  with 
regard  to  mental  deficiency .?— The  Guardiane  have 
nothing  to  do  with  mental  deficiency  finance. 

3593.  Then  we  come  to  paragraph  7,  “Central 
supervision  of  Local  Authorities.”  You  say  that 
central  supervision  as  regards  lunatics  and  men+al 
detectives  is  vested  in  the  Board  of  Control  ?— Yes. 

3594.  The  Board  of  Control  carries  out  very 
careful  visiting  and  observation.?— Yes. 

3595.  You  tell  us  you  can  do  it? — Yes. 

3596.  “ Under  section  40,  to  prescribe' instruments 

an-d  appliances  tor  mechanical  restraint’'? Yes. 

Ihe  mam  difference  between  the  finance  of  mental 
deficiency  and  the  finance  of  lunacy  is  that  in  mental 
deficiency  the  Government  find  half  the  cost  out  of 
the  Exchequer  They  do  not  really  find  half  the 
cost,  because  there  are  certain  exceptions,  which  the 
H-eaaui-y  do  not  allow  us  to  give  a grant  to  but 
broadly,  they  give  half. 

3597.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  In  virtue  of  the  fact 
a you  supply  half  the  cost,  you  require  estimates 

to  be  submitted  to  you,  and  the  Authority  for  the 
mentally  deficient  are  not  to  exceed  them,  and  if 
they  do,  they  do  not  get  half  back  from  you  ? That 

3698.  You  have  had  to  limit  the  number  of  cases 
which  can  b©  dealt  with  ? — Yes. 

3599. -And  that  is  one  of  'the  things  which  is 
holding  up  mental  deficiency  work.?— Yes.  (Mr 
f evor):  The  power  of  the  purse  which  we  poLess 
the  case  of  mental  deficiency,  which  we  do  rot 
posse^  with  r^urd  to  lunacy,  gives  us  a far  stroiigS 

3^0  That  IS  a usual  incident,  of  course?- Yea 

Jflhf  “•*  !■»» 

3601.  (Ghairnum):  Then  under  section  187,  you 

a vlaT'^Tud  Borough  asylum  at  least  oLe 

L out’in  you  , onquire  into  the  various  matters 
-A^a  rule  ® oonfiiied  to  once  a year? 

3finq'  ^^,7^®iii-.Pi'ise  visits  ?-Yes,  all  of  them 
3603.  Then  Section  272,  to  enquire  into  agree- 
meiite,  contract  and  plans.”  That  is  to  say ^ the 

3.1  arrangements  ?— Yes.  ij’they 

Tey^her-U  i>ii®  plane  to  us. 

f ®i'®  submitted  to  the  Minister 

^°i’  111®  approval,  if  necessary  ?— Yes 
360o.  Then  you  hold  enquiries,  and  you  can  summon 
^G^ses  on  oath,  and  prescribe  the  b^ioks  to  be  kept? 
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3606.  Then,  under  “ Menial  Deficiency,”  is  that 
the  same  sort  of  thing? — It  is  very  much  the  same 
sort  of  thing.  We  pay  certain  visits  and  have  power 
to  prescribe  certain  things,  and  so  on. 

3607.  (Col.  Williams)  : What  extent  of  detail  does 
the  Board  of  Control  go  into  in  dealing  with  Local 
Authorities?  Do  they  go  into  very  minor  details? — 
On  what  sort  of  point  ? 

3608.  I ask  the  question,  because  I was  rather 
surprised  some  time  ago  to  get  a letter  from  the 
Board  of  Control  about  an  individual  patient  who 
was  in  an  asylum  at  the  moment,  in  the  pauper 
branch,  if  I may  use  that  word,  suggesting  a transfer 
to  a private  ward.  That  rather  struck  me  as  being 
a matter  which  was  within  the  purview  of  the  Local 
Authority? — ^One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Lunacy  Commission  originally  was  that 
they  should  look  after  the  interests  of  the  individual 
person,  and  that  tradition  is  still  very  strong  at  the 
Board  of  Control.  If  we  come  across  individual 
hardship,  or  something  which  might  be  made  better 
in  regard  to  an  individual,  we  take  an  interest  in 
the  matter. 

3609.  This  rather  resolves  itself  into  a question  of 
finance,  does  it  not,  because  if  they  are  transferred 
as  private  patients  it  would  mean  payment? — I do 
not  know  the  case  to  which  you  refer,  but  some 
Guardians,  where  the  maintenance  charge  is,  say  £1 
a week,  and  they  get  £1  a week  from  the  friends, 
still  call  the  patient  a pauper  patient. 

3610.  A transfer  to  the  private  class  would  involve 
a larger  payment,  would  it  not? — Not  necessarily. 

3611.  A patient  might  be  able  to  afford  £1,  but 
not  30s.  ? — That  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Visiting  Com- 
mittee, as  to  what  they  will  charge.  They  are  not 
bound  to  charge  more. 

3012.  It  is  usual,  is  it  not? — ^Yes.  We  think  it  i.s 
very  hard  lines  on  a person  whose  friends  pay  his  full 
cost  of  maintenance,  that  he  should  be  called  a pauper 
patient. 

3613.  I agree.  Is  there  actually  any  difference  in 
the  treatment  of  a private  case  in  a public  asylum 
from  a pauper  case  ? — Sometimes  the  private  patients 
have  private  rooms  and  extra  indulgences,  which  can 
be  given,  which  money  can  find,  but  I am  happy  to 
say  that  as  regards  treatment,  the  pauper  patient 
receives  just  as  good  medical  treatment  as  a private 
patient. 

3614.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : It  wmuld  .be  desirable 
to  have  some  other  name  than  “ pauper  patient  ” ? 
— Yes,  We  have  always  suggested  “rate-aided.”  It 
is  the  stigma  which  is  objected  to. 

3615.  (Col.  Williams) : The  point  of  my  observation 
was  directed  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Board  of 
Control  could  go  into  the  matters  which  are  very 
minor  ? — (Sir  Frederick  Willis) : Any  personal  matter 
we  should  also  go  into,  but  wm  do  not  go  into  minute 
matters  of  administration,  on  the  way  they  should 
run  the  business  side  of  it,  and  that  kind  of  thing. 
We  should  not  go  into  that  in  detail  at  all.  (Mr. 
Trevor)  : Having  had  very  long  experience  of  visiting 
— I liave  been  a Commissioner  for  many  years,  and 
have  learned  much  of  what  I know  from  old  Com- 
missioners— may  I refer  to  the  sort  of  case  whicli 
arises  wdth  regard  to  what  I will  call  a pauper 
patient  in  a public  asylum.  We  have  not  the  power 
of  discharging  him,  but  suppose  a pauper  came  up 
while  we  were  going  round,  our  object  is  in  our 
visits  to  let  everybody  who  is  an  inmate  of  the 
institution  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  us 
if  they  want  to,  and  you  can  understand  that  that 
takes  up  a very  considerable  amount  of  time  and 
exertion. 

3616.  I know  that  from  personal  experience? — You 
sometimes  get  tremendously  interested  in  the  case 
of  a pauper.  We  make  the  fullest  enquiries  from  the 
doctor.  Probably  we  never  take  action  which  would 
not  commend  itself  to  him,  or  hardly  ever,  but  some- 


times we  think  a little  ginger  may  help  to  get  a 
patient  put  under  more  satisfactory  circumstances, 
or  get  him  discharged. 

3617.  There  is  a popular  impression  abroad  that 
directly  a person  gets  into  an  asj'lum  there  is  every 
effort  made  to  keep  him  there? — It  is  a wicked  mis- 
conception . 

3618.  As  far  as  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  are  con- 
cerned, their  own  interest  is  to  get  them  out? — 
(Sir  Frederick  Willis)  : Certainly  it  is.  (Mr.  Trevor) ; 

So  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  Visiting  Committee,  and  so 
it  is  in  the  case  of  the  Board  of  Control.  (Sir 
Frederick  Willis)  : It  is  perfectly  monstrous  that  that 
idea  should  exist. 

(Col.  Williams) : One  finds  that  existing  over  and 
over  again,  the  idea  that  there  is  a conspiracy  to  keep 
these  people  in  the  asylums. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Yes,  as  if  the  doctors  got  any- 
thing out  of  it. 

3619.  (Chairman) : It  is  an  extraordinarily  ridi- 
culous idea.  What  possible  object  could  it  serve  to 
anybody  to  keep  the  patients  in  ? — (Mr.  Trevor) : In 
the  case  of  a private  patient  in  a private  house, 
paying  a large  sum,  there  might  be  an  inducement. 

3620.  But  in  a case  where  the  ratepayers  are  pay- 
ing, there  cannot  be  any  possible  i-eason.  Now  para- 
graph 8:  “ Alteration  of  Areas.”  You  say,  “ Altera- 
tion of  areas  may  be  effected  by  Act  of  Parliament  or 
by  means  of  Provisional  Orders  under  section  64  of 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1888.”  What  alteration 
of  areas  is  that? — (Sir  Frederick  Willis)  ; On  the 
memorandum  which  you  sent  us,  we  were  asked  to 
make  some  remarks  on  the  provisions  as  to  alterations 
of  the  area,  constitution,  or  functions  of  Local 
Authorities. 

3621.  The  alteration  of  area  would  come  under  the 
question  of  Joint  Boards,  would  it  not? — Yes,  it 
would  really.  If  you  alter  the  area  of  a County,  you 
do  alter  it  for  all  purposes,  including  asylums. 

3622.  I think  what  we  meant  was  with  regard  to 
this  particular  subject  with  which  we  were  dealing, 
namely,  lunacy  and  mental  deficients.  The  question 
of  altering  the  administrative  areas  is  effected  by 
Joint  Boards? — Yes.  You  cannot  alter  the  area  for 
asylum  purposes  alone,  except  by  adding  it  to  another 
area  by  a joint  arrangement. 

3623.  (Mr.  Lloyd):  It  is  merely  incidental? — Yes. 

3624.  (Chairman) : You  could  halve  it,  I suppose ; 
you  could  make  two  Authorities  into  one  County 
Council  by  a Local  Act? — You  can  do  anything  by  a 
Local  Act. 

- 3625.  But  you  could  not  do  it  by  Provisional  Order? 
—No. 

3626.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh):  What  happens 

when  a Municipal  Borough  is  converted  into  a County 
Borough  ?— They  go  out  of  the  County  for  asylum 
purposes  too. 

3627.  Do  you  encourage  them  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment for  a .Joint  Committee  or  a Joint  Board  with 
the  County  Council  from  which  they  have  come? — 
There  have  been  very  few  cases  recently,  but  I should 
think  as  a rule  we  should  encourage  them  to  go  on  as 
before.  If  previously  they  had  used  the  general 
County  Asylum,  we  should  encourage  them  to  go  on 
using  it.  They  could  do  it  in  various  way.s,  by  con- 
tract or  by  a Joint  Committee,  and  that  matter  would 
usually  be  settled  by  the  Provi-sional  Order  setting  up 
the  County  Borough.  It  would  be  provided  for  in 
that  Order. 

3628.  (Sir  TjCwIs  Beard) : There  might  bo  a case  in 
which  the  asylum  which  was  being  used  for  the  un- 
disturbed County  had  got  so  full  that  it  was  rather 
a relief  to  get  the  County  Borough  patients  out  of  it? 
— Yee. 

3629.  The  circumstances  might  vary? — Yes.  (Mr. 
Trevor) : We  have  had  a concrete  case.  Montgomery 
was  the  particular  County  I am  thinking  of.  Mont- 
gomery never  had  an  .asylum  of  its  own,  and  pressure 
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was  put  upon  it  from  time  to  time  that  they  ought  to 
have,  and  for  a long  time  it  ivas  thinking  that  it 
would  start  one.  Then  we  considered  the  point  that  it 
would  be  a very  small  unit;  it  is  a small  County,  and 
it  would  be  a very  expensive  thing.  In  the  meantime 
they  were  sending  their  cases  under  contract  to 
Shrewsbury,  that  is,  Salop.  There  was  a new  asylum 
started  in  Brecon  and  Radnor,  and  as  a result  of 
negotiation  Montgomery  has  gone  into  union  with 
Brecon  and  Radnor.  That  is  an  alteration  of  the 
area. 

3630.  It  has  taken  the  patients  away  from  Shrews- 
bury P — Yes. 

3631.  Has  that  been  a relief  to  Shrewsbury? — ^It 
has  been  a relief  to  Shrewsbury.  Thej'  have  more 
room  for  their  own  patients. 

3^2.  I was  wondering  whether  they  had  more 
patients  to  put  in? — Yes;  they  were  always  rather 
full. 

3633.  (Col.  WilliaTfis) : All  those  schemes  of  cen- 
tralising patients  in  a large  asylum  have  a had  effect 
on  the  relatives? — Yes,  but  it  is  almost  a necessity; 
you  cannot  help  it. 


3634.  Do  you  not  think  that  some  provision  ought 
to  be  made  to  assist  in  paying  the  expenses  of  rela- 
tives who  have  to  go  far  away.P — That  is  well  worth 
considering. 

(Gol.  Williams) : The  present  arrangement  is  a 
wicked  one. 

3636.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : At  the  moment  they  are 
arranging  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  County 
Councillors  who  have  to  go? — I am  told  even  motor 
cars. 

3636.  (Mr.  Biddell) : What  proportion  of  Authori- 
ties have  combined  for  this  purpose? — (Sir  Frederick 
Willis)  : We  have  the  actual  names. 

3637.  (Chairman) ; Might  we  have  them  as  an 
Appendix*? — Yes,  if  you  will. 

3638.  Will  you  give  us  the  actual  Authorities,  and 
also  I think  we  might  have  the  list  of  the  single 

Authorities  and  those  who  have  combined? (Mr. 

Trevor) : Would  you  like  a list  of  all  the  Authorities*? 

(Chairman)  : Yes.  We  are  very  much  obliged  lo 
you  for  your  clear  and  interesting  evidence. 

* See  Appendix  XLVI,  below. 


(The  Witnesses  withdrew.) 
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MENTAL  HOSPITAL  AUTHORITIES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


Counties,  United  Counties,  and 
Boroughs. 


Where  Mental  Hospital 
Situate. 


Counties,  United  Counties,  and 
Boroughs. 


Where  Mental  Hospital 
Situate. 


Beds,  Herts,  and  Hunts  

Berks,  Reading  C.B.,  Newbury  B., 
and  New  Windsor  B. 

Brecon,  Radnor,  and  Montgomery 

Bucks 

Cambs.,  Isle  of  Ely,  and  Cambridge 

Carmarthen,  Cardigan  and  Pem- 
broke 

Chester  C.,  Birkenhead  C.B.,  Stock- 
port  (part)  C.B.,  and  Wallasey 


Arlesey,  Beds. 
Moulsford,  Walling- 
ford. 

Talgarth,  Breconshire. 
Stone,  Aylesbury. 
Fulbourn,  Cambridge. 

Carmarthen. 

Upton,  Chester. 


>1  >!  II 

Cornwall  

Cumberland,  Westmorland,  and 
C irlisle  C.B. 

Denbigh,  Anglesey,  Carnarvon, 
Flint,  and  Merioneth  C. 

Derby  0 

Devon 

Dorset  

Durham  C.  and  Darlington  C.B.  ... 
Essex  and  Colchester  B.  

D }»  •> 

Glamorgan  and  Merthyr  Tydfil  C.B. 
Gloucester  C.  and  Gloucester  C.B. 
Hants,  Bournemouth  C.B.  and 
Southampton  C.B. 


Parkside,  Macclesfield. 
Bodmin, 

Carlisle. 

Denbigh. 


i 

j 


Mickleover,  Derby. 
Bxminster. 

Dorchester. 

Winterton,  Ferry  Hill. 
Brentwood. 

Severalls,  Mile  End, 
Colchester. 

Bridgend. 

Gloucester. 

Knowle,  Farehara. 


)> 

Hereford  (County  and  City) 

Herts  ...  

Kent  and  Gravesend  B. 


II  II 

Lancaster  C., 
Boroughs  and 
’ C.B. 


all  the  County 
Stockport  (part) 


)>  >>  >J  ,,  ... 

Leicester  C.  and  Rutland 

Lincoln  (Lindsey,  Holland,  Grimsby 
C.B.  and  Lincoln  C.B.) 

,,  (Kesteven)  


Park  Prewett,  Basing- 
stoke. 

Burghill,  Hereford. 

Hill  Bud,  St.  Albans. 
Barming  Heath,  Maid- 
stone. 

Chartham,  Canterbury. 
Lancaster  Moor. 


Rainhill,  Lancs. 
Prestwick,  Manchester. 
Wictingham,  Preston. 
Winwick,  Warrington,  i 
Narborough,  Leicester.  I 
Bracebridge,  Lincoln.  | 
! 

Sleaford.  i 


London  C. 


Middlesex 

Monmouth 

Norfolk  

Northampton  C 

Northumberland  and  Tynemouth 

C.B. 

Notts  C.  

Oxford  C.  and  Oxford  City 
Salop,  Shrewsbury  B.,  and  Wen- 
look  B. 

Somerset  and  Bath  C.B 

II  II  

Stafford  C.,  Burton  - upon  - Trent 
C.B.,  Smethwick  C.B.,  Stoke-on- 
Trent  (part)  C.B., and  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme  B. 

D >>  )} 

Suffolk  (Bast  and  West) 

Surrey  and  Guildford  B 

Surrey  

Sussex  (Bast)  

„ (West)  

Warwick  C.,  Coventry  C.B.,  and 
Warwick  B. 

Wight,  Isle  of  

Wilts 


Banstead  Downs, 
Sutton. 

Bexley,  Kent. 

Cane  Hill,  Coulsdon, 
Surrey. 

Clay  bury,  Woodford 
Bridge,  Woodlord 
Green,  Essex. 

Colney  Hatch,  N.ll. 

Han  well,  Southall, 
Middlesex. 

Horton,  Epsom. 

Ewell,  Colony. 

Long  Grove,  Epsom. 

Wandsworth,  S.W.17. 

Napsbury,  St.  Albans. 

Abergavenny. 

Thorpe,  Norwich. 

Berrywood,  Northamp- 
ton. 

Cottingwood,  Morpeth. 

Radoliffe  - on  - Trent 
Nottingham. 

Littlemore,  Oxford. 

Bioton,  Shrewsbury. 

Wells. 

Cotford,  Norton  Fitz- 
warren,  Taunton. 

Stafford. 


Burntwood,  Lichfield. 
Cheddleton,  Leek. 
Melton,  Wood  bridge. 
Brookwood,  Woking. 
Netherne,  Coulsdon 
Surrey. 

Hellingly,  Eastbourne. 
Chichester. 

Hatton,  Warwick. 

Whitecroft,  Newport, 
I.  of  W. 

Devizes. 
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Counties,  United  Counties,  and  Where  Mental  Hospital 
Boroughs.  Situate. 


Boroughs. 


Where  Mental  Hospital 
Situate. 


Worcester  C„  Dudley  O.B.,  and 
Worcester  C.B. 

Worcester  C 

York,  N.  Biding  

„ W.  Biding,  and  (except  for 
Soalebor  Park)  Barnsley, 
Bradford,  Dewsbury,  Hali- 
fax, Huddersfield,  Leeds,  <{ 
Botherham,Sheffield  C.Bs., 
and  (for  Wadsley  and 
StorthesHall)  Doncaster  B. 

, E.  Riding  


Powiok,  Worcester. 

Barnsley  1 1 all,  near 
Bromsgrove. 

Clifton,  York. 

Jlenston,  Leeds. 
Wadsley,  Sheffield. 
Wakefield. 

Storthes  Hall,  Kirk- 
burton,  Huddersfield. 
Scalebor  Park,  Burley- 
in- Wbarfedale. 
Reverley. 


Cardiff  

Croydon  

Derby 

Exeter 

G-ateshead 

Hull 

Ipswich  

Leicester  

London  (City  of)  ... 
Middlesbrough 


BoEontiHS. 

Birmingham... 

... 

Brighton  

Bristol  

Canterbury  


Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


...  Winson  Green, Birming- 
ham. 

...  B u b e r y Hill,  near 
Birmingham. 

...  Hayward’s  Heath, 
Sussex. 

...  Fishponds,  Bristol. 

...  St.  Martin’s  Hill,  Canter- 
bury. 


Newport 
Norwich 
Nottingham  ... 

Plymouth 
Portsmouth  ... 
Sunderland  ... 
West  Ham  ... 

York 


Whitchurch,  Glamor- 
gan. 

W arliugham , W hy  te  - 

leafe,  S.  0.,  Surrey. 

Bowditch.  Derby. 

Digbys,  Topsham. 

Stanuington,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

De  la  Pole,  Willerby, 
Hull. 

Ipswich. 

Humberstoue,  Leicester. 

Stone.  Dartford. 

Cleveland,  Middles- 
brough. 

Gosforth,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Caerleon,  Mon. 

Hellesdon,  Norwich. 

Mapper  ley  Hill, 
Nottingham. 

Blackadon,  Ivybridge. 

Milton,  Portsmouth. 

Ryhope,  Sunderland. 

lioodmayes,  Ilford, 
Essex. 

Fulford,  York. 


Mr.  A.  L.  Dixon,  C.B.,  C.B.E.,  called  and  examined. 


3639  (Ghairman)  : You  are  an  Assistant  _Secretary 
of  the  Home  Office,  and  you  have  come  to  tell  us 
about  the  police  system  and  the  Home  Office  adminis- 
tration of  other  matters  affecting  local  govern- 
ment?— ^Yes.  I should  explain  that  although  I am 
tolerably  conversant  with  the  police  side  of  the 
Home  Office  administration,  I am  not  equally  so 
with  regard  to  some  other  topics,  and  if  the  Com- 
mission wish  any  abstruse  technical  evidence  on 
points  with  which  I cannot  deal,  perhaps  they  will 
call  some  other  officer  of  the  Department  to  give 
evidence  on  those  points. 

3640.  You  have  given  us  a very  full  memorandum 
on  the  whole  matter.  We  will  take  the  police  first, 
and  if  you  wish  to  amplify  it,  we  will  be  glad  if 
you  will  do  so,  and  you  will  answer  questions? — If 
you  please. 


Memorandum  o.f  Evidence  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Dixon, 
C.B.,  C.B.E.,  AN  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 


Home  Office. 
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POLICE. 

I. — Introductory. 

1,  The  English  police  system  as  it  exists  at  pre.sent 
is  .scarcely  intelligible  without  some  knowledge  of  its 
origin  and  history.  From  the  earlie.st  times  the 
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I’oeponsibility  for  arresting  felons  and  preserving  the 
peace  rested  with  the  unit  of  local  government,  e.g. 
the  township,  tithing,  or  parish.  For  each  parish 
;ui  officer  was  annually  elected  who  was  specially 
charged  with  this  duty  and  was  commonly  known  as 
the  constable  of  the  parish,  though  sometimes  also 
called  headborough  or  tithing  man.  The  office,  which 
is  of  great  antiquity,  was  obligatory  and  honorary, 
though  certain  allowances  were,  in  modern  times, 
made  from  local  funds  for  expenses  incurred  by  the 
constables  in  the  execution  of  their  duty.  If  a parish 
failed  to  elect  a constable,  the  local  Justices  of  the 
Peace  were  empowered  by  a statute,  of  Charles  II.  to 
appoint  one.  In  London  and  the  Boroughs,  watch- 
men were  appointed  from  early  times  to  supplement 
or  act  in  place  of  the  parish  constables.  Power  was 
also  given  to  local  Justices  to  appoint  special 
constables  when  there  was  ground  for  appre- 
hending such  disturbances  of  the  peace  as  required 
special  measures  to  be  taken.  This  power  still  exists 
and  is  frequently  exercised  under  the  Special 
Constables  Act,  1831. 

2.  This  system,  however,  which  apparently  served 
admirably  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  was  neither  adapted 
nor  adaptable  to  the  changed  conditions  produced  by 
the  development  of  large  towns,  the  new  facilities  for 
travel,  and  so  forth.  The  growth  of  the  practice  of 
discharging  the  office  of  constable  by  proxy  led  to  a 
great  deterioration  in  the  type  of  person  filling  the 
office.  Too  often  they  were  not  only  entirely  un- 
organised but  absolutely  unqualified  and  miserably 
paid.’  At  any  rate  the  system  failed  lamentably,  and 
l)y  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  condition 
of  the  country  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  order  and  the  detection  of  crime  had  ibecome 
incredibly  bad,  both  in  London  and  the  provinces. 

3.  In  London,  after  several  inquiries  and  various 
experiments,  carried  out  mainly  under  the  authority 
of  the  Police  Magistrates,  the  foundations  of  the  new 
police  system  were  laid  by  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  appointed  in  1828  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  crime  in  London  and  Middlesex  and 
the  state  of  the  police  of  the  Metropolis  and  adjoining 
districts.  The  Report  of  this  Committee  led  to  the 
establishment,  under  the  Metropolitan  Police  Act, 
1829,  of  the  Metropolitan  Police — ^the  first  permanent 
organised  police  force  of  the  modern  type.  For  this 
force,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  constituted  the 
Police  Authority. 

II. — Oeigin  and  Development  oe  County  and 
Borough  Police  Authokitibs. 

4.  When  the  Boroughs  were  regulated  by  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1835,  every  Municipal 
Borough  was  required  to  appoint  a police  force:  a 
number  of  special  constables  were  also  to  be  annually 
appointed  to  act  when  occasion  arose.  These  pro- 
visions were  continued  in  substantially  the  same  form 
in  sections  190  to  194  of  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act,  1882.  In  Counties,  the  Justices  in  Quarter 
Sessions,  who  then  formed  the  local  administrative 
body  for  each  County,  were  empowered  by  the  County 
Police  Act,  1839,  to  establish  a permanent  salaried 
police  force,  either  for  the  County  or  for  any 
Tiarticular  divisions  of  the  County. 

5.  In  the  course  of  the  next  12  or  13  years,  perma- 
nent police  forces  had  been  established  for  the  whole 
of  22  Counties  and  for  partd  of  7 or  8 others,  but  there 
remained  over  20  Counties  in  which  no  such  steps  had 
been  taken.  In  1853  another  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
“ expediency  of  adopting  a more  uniform,  system  of 
IHilice  in  England,  Wales  and  Scotland,”  reported:  — 

(a)  that  where  the  “ Rural  Police  Act”  (i.e.  the 

Act  of  1839)  had  been  adopted  its  sufficiency 
for  the  prevention  of  crime  had  been 
proved ; 

(b)  that  the  efficiency  of  all  existing  police  forces 

was  materially  impaired  by  want  of  co- 
operation between  the  rural  constabulary 
and  the  Borough  police; 


(c)  that  the  smaller  Boroughs  should  be  consoli- 

dated with  the  Counties  for  police  purposes ; 

(d)  that  some  aid  should  be  afforded  by  the 

Government  towards  defraying  the  cost  of 
an  improved  and  extended  system  of  police; 
and 

(e)  that  it  was  most  desirable  that  legislation 

should  be  introduced  without  delay  to 
render  the  adoption  of  an  efficient  police 
force  on  a uniform  principle  imperative 
throughout  Great  Britain. 

6.  Effect  was  given  to  these  recommendations  by  the 
County  and  Borough  Police  Act,  1856,  which  extended 
to  all  Counties  the  obligation  to  establish  a perman- 
ent salaried  police  force,  and  instituted  an  Exchequer 
contribution,  coupled  with  Government  inspection, 
for  both  County  and  Borough  forces.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  police  in  the  Counties  remained,  however, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Justices  until  1888,  when,  under 
the  Local  Government  Act  of  that  year,  the  control 
ot  the  County  Police  was  vested  in  a special  ad  hoc 
Committee,  the  Standing  Joint  Committee,  composed 
half  of  representatives  of  the  Justices  in  Quarter 
Sessions,  the  former  Police  Authority,  and  half  of  the 
newly  constituted  elective  bodies,  the  County  Councils. 
The  Justices,  however,  retained  their  functions  as 
conservators  of  the  peace,  which  were  specifically  safe- 
guarded by  section  9 (3)  of  the  Act. 

III. — Existing  County  and  Bobough  Police 
• Authokities  and  their  Functions. 

7.  The  existing  Police  Authorities,  therefore,  are  : — 

In  Counties,  the  Standing  Joint  Committee. 
This  Committee  appoints  the  Chief  Constable 
(who  appoints  all  the  other  members  of  the  force 
and  is  the  sole  disciplinary  authority),  fixes  the 
number  of  the  force  and  the  scales  of  pay  (subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  -Secretary  of  State  and 
any  general  Regulations  made  by  him)  and  is 
responsible  for  the  provision  and  maintenance  of 
buildings  and  all  other  necessaries  of  the 
police.  The  Standing  Joint  Committee,  though 
responsible  for  determining  the  police  expendi- 
ture, is  not  the  rating  Authority,  the  police  rate 
being  levied  by  the  County  Council,  which  is 
responsible  for  raising  the  money  necessary  to 
meet  the  police  expenditure  determined  upon 
by  the  Standing  Joint  Committee.  The  County 
Council,  however,  were  given  power,  -which  is 
retained  also  by  the  Justices,  to  require  the 
police  to  perform  “ extra  duties  ” connected  with 
the  police.  (Section  9 (2)  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1888,  and  section  7 of  the  County 
and  Borough  Police  Act,  1856.) 

In  Boroughs,  the  Watch  Committee,  a Com- 
mittee of  the  Town  Council  elected  annually. 
The  Watch  Committee  appoints  the  Chief 
Constable  and  all  other  members  of  the  force  and 
is  the  disciplinary  authority  for  the  force;  it  also 
fixes  the  number  of  the  force  and  the  scales  of 
pay  (subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Town  Council 
and  now  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
State).  The  Town  -Council  is  the  rating  authority 
and  decisions  of  the  Watch  Committee  involving 
charges  on  the  rates  in  respect  of  the  police  are 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Town  Council. 

A note  of  the  principal  statutes,  in  chronological 
order,  is  attached  (Appendix  A*). 

8.  The  police  forces  are  now  183  in  number,  60 
County  and  123  Borough.  The  County  forces 
include : — 

(1)  Separate  police  forces  for  the  three  Ridings 

of  Yorkshire  : 

(2)  Separa-te  forces  for  the  three  Divisions  of 

Lincolnshire  (Lindsey,  Holland  and 
Kes’teven),  though  these  are  united  for 
executive  purposes  under  one  Chief 
Constable : 


See  Appendix  XLYII,  page  2,'i6. 
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(3)  A separate  force  for  the  Liberty  of  the  Soke 

of  Peterborough,  this  force  being  united 
for  executive  purposes  under  one  Chief 
Constable  with  the  Northampton  County 
force ; 

(4)  A separate  force  for  the  administrative 

County  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  (with  a separate 
Chief  Constable)  : 

(5)  Separate  forces  for  the  administrative 

Counties  of  East  and  West  Suffolk  (with 
separate  Chief  Constables) : 

(6)  Separate  forces  for  the  administrative 

Counties  of  East  and  West  Sussex  (with 
separate  Chief  Constables). 

The  police  forces  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland 
are  united  for  executive  purposes  under  one  Chief 
Constable.  The  Counties  of  London  and  Middlesex 
lie  wholly  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  District. 
That  Police  District  also  includes  portions  of  the 
Counties  of  Kent,  Essex,  Surrey  and  Hertfordshire, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Standing  Joint  Committees 
for  police  purposes  extending  to  the  remainder  of 
those  Counties. 

IV. — Pbovisions  as  to  Joint  Action  by  Police 
Authoeities. 

9.  The  provisions  for  joint  action  by  Police 
Authorities  in'  the  Police  Acts  are  only  frag- 
mentary. A note  of  the  relative  statutes,  in 
chronological  order,  is  attached  in  Appendix 
B*.  The  most  important  are  the  provisions 
for  the  consolidation  of  Borough  forces  with  the 
County  Constabulary  and  for  the  appointment  of  one 
and  , the  same  Chief  Constable  by  the  Standing  Joint 
Committees  of  two  or  more  Counties  to  have  the 
control  of  the  several  County  Forces.  But  section 
81  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  would 
apparently  enable  the  Standing  Joint  Committees 
of  two  or  more  Counties,  or  the  respective  Councils 
and  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  a County  and 
a County  Borough,  to  constitute  a Joint  Sub- 
Committee  for  police  purposes,  and  to  delegate 
powers  to  this  Committee. 

10.  Where  two  forces  have  been  placed  under  the 
control  of  a single  Chief  Constable,  as  in  the  case  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  arrangements  may  be 
made,  and,  it  is  understood,  have  been  made  in  this 
particular  case,  for  questions  affecting  both  forces  to 
be  considered  by  a Joint  Sub-Committee  of  repre- 
sentatives of  both  Standing  Joint  Committees,  whose 
decisions  are  normally  adopted  by  the  Standing  Joint 
Committees  themselves.  In  Lincolnshire,  however,  no 
standing  Sub-Committee  of  this  kind  has  been  con- 
stituted (except  for  the  purpose  of  superannuation 
matters)  and  difficult  situations  have  from  time  to 
time  arisen,  and  administration  has  been  impeded 
owing  to  differences  of  opinion  between  the  respective 
Standing  Joint  Committees  for  the  three  Divisions. 

{Chairman) : The  first  paragraph  is  introductory. 
Then  in  paragraph  2 we  go  back  to  Anglo-Saxon 
times.  In  paragraph  3 we  get  to  the  London  police. 

3641.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Who  are  the  Police 

Magistrates  referred  to  in  paragraph  3P — The 
Stipendiary  Magistrates  who  perform  the  functions  of 
Magistrates  for  criminal  matters  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Court  District. 

3642.  This  is  prior  to  1828? — There  were  Stipen- 
diary Magistrates  then,  at  Bow  Street  and  elsewhere. 

3643.  The  same  persons  whom  we  know  now  ? — 

Their  fore-runners.  . . 

3644.  {Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  the  origin 

and  development  of  County  and  Borough  Police 
Authorities.  You  say:  “When  the  Boroughs  were 

regulated  by  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1835, 
every  Municipal  Borough  was  required  to  appoint 
a police  force;  a number  of  special  constable.s  were 
also  to  be  annually  appointed  to  act  when  occasion 


arose.  These  provisions  were  continued  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  form  in  sections  190  to  194  of  the 
Municipal  Coi'porations  Act,  1882.  In  Counties,  the 
Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions,  who  then  formed  the 
local  administrative  body  for  each  County,  were 
empowered  by  the  County  Police  Act,  1839,  to  estab- 
lish a permanent  salaried  police  force,  either  for  the 
County  or  for  any  particular  divisions  of  the 
County  ” ? — Yes. 

3646.  Then  in  paragraph  5 ceidain  changes  were 
made.  Now  we  come  to  Section  III:  “Existing 
County  and  Borough  Police  Authorities  and  their 
Functions  ”? — I have  nothing  to  add  on  that. 

3646.  Then  Section  IV : “ Provisions  as  to  Joint 
Action  by  Police  Authorities.”  There  is  not  a very 
exliaustive  system  of  joint  action? — No;  it  might  bo 
described  as  a little  sketchy.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, though  I am  not  aware  that  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  it,  that  section  81  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1888,  might  be  called  in  aid,  and  would 
apparently  enable  two  Standing  Joint  Committees  to 
co-operate  and  form  a Joint  Police  Authority,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes. 

3647.  In  effect,  they  do  not? — There  has  been  no 
case  of  any  suggestion  that  they  should  as  regards 
any  particular  police  areas. 

3648.  In  some  cases  Boroughs  are  Police  Author- 
ities and  in  others  not? — ^Yes. 

3649.  What  governs  that? — Largely  history,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  and  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  to  wihich  I refer  in  a 
later  paragraph. 

3650.  Do  you  favour  larger  or  smaller  Police 
Authorities  ? — Larger. 

3651.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : In  cases  where  Counties 
have  co-operated — Cumberland  and  Westmorland 
for  instance — is  it  merely  that  they  have  appointerl 
the  same  Chief  Constable?— In  that  case  they  h.ave 
a working  arrangement  between  the  two  Standing 
Joint  Committees  by  which  each  Standing  .loint 
Committee  appoints  a Sub-Committee.  The  two  Sub- 
committees sit  together  and  they  act  as  a Police 
Authority  to  this  extent,  that  their  decisions  are  in 
practice  confirmed  by  the  two  Standing  , loint  Com- 
mittees. Though  they  have  not  had  .specific  powci's 
delegated  to  them,  they  are  operating  by  consent  and 
arrangement  with  the  two  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittees somewhat  as  though  they  were  a Standing 
Joint  Committee  for  the  two  County  Police  Forced 

3652.  Is  there  the  same  arraiigeiiK- nt  in  Liiicoln- 

, shire? No,  it  does  not  exist  there.  As  far  a.s  1 

know,  there  is  no  working  arrangement  there,  except 
a.s  regards  .superannuation. 

3663.  You  say  they  are  united  for  executive  pur- 
poses under  one  Chief  Constable? — Yes,  that  is  so, 
hut  the  Chief  Constable  is  in  the  curious  position  of 
having  to  work  with  tlireo  Standing  .loint  1 ont- 
mittees.  They  sometimes  take  diflerent  points  of 
view  on  one  and  the  same  problem. 

3664.  They  probably  would.  They  have  no  Joint 
Committee  of  any  kind?— No,  except  as  regards 
.superannuation,  which  is  a statutory  Committee. 

3655.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : In  connection  with  this 
provision  as  to  joint  action,  we  might  have  to  consider 
the  question  of  assistance  b.y  one  force  to  another. 
Is  that  dealt  with  later  on  in  the  memoranduin  I 
mean  an  agreement  for  assistance? — It  is  mentioned 
in  Appendix  B*,  but  I have  not  dealt  with  it  in  any 
detail.  At  pre.sent,  the  only  jirovi.sion  i.s  liy  way  oi 
agreement  between  existing  Police  Authoritic-, 
There  is  no  provision  for  any  over-riding  authoritv 
or  any  Joint  Authority  settling  that  question. 

3656.  My  point  is  that  there  is  no  arrangement  hei  e 
except  by  agreement,  but  I think  the  Commission 
should  know  that  there  is  power  in  the  Police  Acts 
for  one  police  force  to  assist  another,  and  there  is 
power  to  make  agreements  between  Police  Authorities 
that  in  the  case  of  need,  the  force  of  one  Authority 

* Sec  Appendix  XLVII,  page  2.i0. 
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sliall  assist  the  other,  and  such  agreements  have  been 
made  .P— That  provision  is  made  in  section  25  of  the 
Police  Act,  1890. 

3667.  {Ghatrman):  Supposing  there  was  a general 
disturbance  you  would  have  two  police  forces  working 
together  .P— The  position  is  that  section  25  of  the 
1 olice  Act,  1890,  provides  that  two  Police  Authorities, 
whether  County  or  Borough  does  not  matter,  may 
enter  into  agreements  specifying  the  conditions 
uiidei  which,  if  any  one  requires  assistance,  the  other 
wi  1 lend  it  and  the  terms  under  which  that  assistance 
wi  e . I think  I can  say  that  no  agreement 
provides  tha^t  in  any  given  contingency  one  police 
force  IS  entitled  to  .call  upon  the  other  for  assistance. 
Ihey  only  provide  the  terms  under  which,  if  assist- 
ance IS  requested  by  Authority  A,  and  Authority  B 
‘"'‘qccc  particular  time  give  it,  it  shall  be  given. 

qrcn  apply  to  special  constables .P— No. 

db59.  Ihey  cannot  be  used  outside?— Broadly 
speaking,  no.  ^ 

3660.  (ibii  Lewis  Beard)  : There  is  statutory  iiower 

to  assist  another,  so  that  the  police 
of  Blaokburn,  for  exainple;  might  be  sent  to  assist 
when  tliere  is  trouble  in  Wigan .P— That  is  so. 

3661.  In  that  way  there  is  a certain  amount  of 
spreading  out? — Yes. 

3662.  {Mr.  Pritchard)  : I suppose  there  would  be  no 
harm  in  your  telling  us  that  you  are  taking  steps  to 
ensure  a unifonii  agreement  amongst  all  Police 
Authorities  to  facilitate  that?— That  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  Commission.  That  is  the  case.  It  is 
0 viously  desirable  that  the  present  provision,  which 
piovides  nierely  for  agreements  between  two  par- 
ticular  Authorities-that  is  an  instrument  between 
two  contracting  parties-should  be  extended  so  that 

ri  bJ  niv?"'1r°i  assistance 

foi  Ml,  so  that  everyone  will  know  what  the  terms 

Thai  V'l  T 

piat  IS  drairablo  from  two  points  of  view.  In  the 
to  eiiterinV"  cumbrous  for  any  Police  Authority 
Anti  ull  of  the 

im  e 1 to  T cii-cumstances  be  pre- 

to  havi  diff  “Cl,  secondly,  it  is  awkward 

366S  agreements  at  present  in  force 

inS-  administrative 

Ob  ect  ’is  lutive  ?-Purely  administrative.  The 

object  IS  that  terms  may  be  settled  once  for  all  io 
govern  the  conditions  under  which  men  may  be  lent 

on  inV  PoLeTuIhKtrf°d"®  ““igcition 

stances  ^ given  circum- 


Obbo.  iiiey  can  serve  anywhere?— Yes 

poSiaf linlTMMch  c"  ^ 

to  act,  for  thfSitTtlSrTenrS^^ 
flier  Chairman’s  question 

SeVth  " policeman  lent 

undei  these  circumstances  acting?— Yes  nerhnns  T 
misunderstood  the  question.  ’ Peifiaps  I 

3668.  (C'/iMrman):  Can  a policeman  sav  “T 

andTam^Lr'''®  Policoman  in  this  Borough, 

aiKl  I am  not  going  over  to  the  next  Countv  ” 

can  be  ordered  to  go,  can  he  not.P— Certainfy.'  It^i! 
lS6'  AcT’''l89a^^^  section-section  25 'of  the 

-"■  in  - : 

CoSL?tI,rpd'^l"  Ohi„ 

t,iants  which  they  recommended  was  put  into 


operation,  it  should  be  a condition  that  such  an 
arrangement  should  be  made? — I think  that  was  so, 
as  regards  the  making  of  agreements  between  one 
lorce  and  another. 

think  that  has  been  put  in  force 
yet.P — No,  it  has  not. 

S673.  (Ghairman):  There  is  a sharp  distinction  be- 
tween the  regular  force  and  the  special  constabulary 

111  regard  to  this  operating  in  different  areas.? Yes 

thei  e IS  a distinction  between  the  ordinary  citizen  who 
for  the  moment  is  called  upon  by  the  Justices  to 
assist  in  maintaining  order  and  a permanent  paid 
policeman  who  undertakes  the  office  of  constable  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

3674  A special  constable  might  be  sworn  in  for  a 
small  Borough  and  he  need  never  go  away  from  home 
whereas  the  ordinary  constable  could  be  asked  to 
go  anywhere?— Yes.  In  practice,  the  special  coii- 
^able  would  not  bo  taken  far  away,  even  in  a County 
■torce.  •' 

3675.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  Watch  Committee  of 
a Borough  and  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  in  a 
County  appoint  the  police,  but  they  cannot  give  them 
directions  as  to  what  they  shall  do?— May  I point  out 
Imlfce?  ^°"uty  the  Chief  Constable  appoints  the 

-117^? practically  in  respect  of  the 
Watch  Committee  and  the  Standing  Joint  Committee 
tnat  they  have  no  executive  power  to  instruct  the 
^ duties.  The  policeman  under  the 

I arhament  has  the  powers  of  constable? — Yes. 

rn,-  r instructions  of  the 

Chief  Constable.  I think  the  Justices  give  the  Chief 
Constable  instructions ?— Is  that  correct?  I assume 
you  refer  to  the  day-to-day  working  rather  than  to 
emergencies  and  disturbances? 

3678.  No,  I was  referring  to  disturbances ?— I think 

the  extent  to  which  the  Justices  as  a body  interest 
themselves  in  the  operations  of  the  police  on  such 
occasions  vary  a great  deal.  The  Mayor  is  the  Chief 
Magistrate  and  has  a special  responsibility  in  the 
matter. , In  practice,  I take  it  that  the  Chief  Constable 
the  Chairman  of  the  Watch  Committee  and  the  Alayor 
would  act  m close  touch  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
disturbance.  I do  not  think  it  is  correct  to  say  that 
in  practice  the  Magistrates  as  a body  would  control 
now°^®^^^'™'^  police  in  an  ordinary  emergency 

3679.  {Ghatrman) : Supposing  you  had  a disturb- 
ance, and  the  Mayor  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Watoh 
Committee  differed  from  the  Chief  Constable  as  to 
what  should  be  done,  who  would  have  the  authority? 
—it  IS  very  easy  to  formulate  questions  which  are  very 
difficult  to  answer  in  general  terms,  as  regards  the 
relations  of  the  Magistrates  and  the  Watch  Commit- 
tee. Though  the  Magistrates  remain  the  special  con- 
servators of  the  peace,  as  part  of  their  Commission 
whmh  they  obtain  from  the  Crown,  their  functions 
in  that  regard  have  now  become  in  practice  someavliat 
Shadowy,  and,  although  the  Magistrates  would 
function  to  a much  greater  extent  than  they  normally 
do,  if  there  was  serious  disturbance,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  say  in  a few  words  to  what  extent  they  might  be 
expected  to  act  in  any  given  circumstances.  It 
would  largely  depend  on  the  personality  of  the 
individuals  concerned. 

3680.  But  who  is  the  responsible  person,  if  there  is 
a difference  of  opinion  ?— There  is  no  doubt  that  the. 
Magistrates  retain  a special  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
equally  plain  that  the  Chief  Constable  is  the  servant 
of  the  Watch  Committee  and  not  of  the  Magistrates, 
tor  ordinary  police  work. 

3681.  They  are  the  controlling  authority  ?— Yes. 

3682.  Then  they  can  order  him?— Yes,  they  can 
give  him  orders. 

JrauZHtyfPyZ’ 

3684.  {Sii  Levns  Beard) : Can  you  show  me  any 
passage  in  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  which 
gives  e Watch  Committee  or  the  Chairman  power 
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to  give  directions  to  the  police? — No.  There  is  no 

specific  provision  on  that.;  but  they  are  specifically 
empowered  to  make  regulations  for  making  the  police 
efficient  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  they  are 
the  only  people  who  can  dismiss  them. 

3685.  Two  Justices? — Two  Justices  can  suspend,  I 
think,  but  not  dismiss. 

3686.  {Chmrman)  : It  comes  to  this  : if  the  Chief 
Constable  does  not  obey  the  orders  of  the  Watch  Com- 
mittee they  will  say  “We  will  get  another  Chief 
Constable  ” ? — They  can  do  that.  At  the  same  time, 
what  is  suggested  is  correct;  the  Magistrates  retain 
a measure  of  responsibility,  especially  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  peace. 

3687.  {Mr.  Turton) : We  have  now  been  discussing 
Watch  Committees,  You  point  out  with  regard  to 
the  Standing  Joint  Committees  that  their  power  is 
limited  to  selecting  and  appointing  the  Chief  Con- 
stable. After  that,  they  have  no  power  to  appoint 
the  superintendents  or  the  inspectors  or  the  police? 
—No. 

3688.  I do  not  want  to  suggest  that  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  my  County,  but  I think  it  is  common 
knowledge  tJiat  it  has  raised  one  or  two  questions  ? — 
As  regards  particular  appointments? 

3689.  Yes.  Has  it  not  raised  very  nearly  friction 
in  certain  Standing  Joint  Committees? — I am  not 
aware  of  that. 

3690.  It  is  obvious  that  it  might  do.  What  is  the 
position  then?  We  have  it  that  all  the  police  are 
under  the  orders  of  the  Watch  Committee.  What  is 
the  position  of  the  County?  A Watch  Committee 
unquestionably  can  give  directions  to  their  Chief 
Constable  ? — Yes. 

3691.  How  far  is  the  same  power  possessed  by  the 
Standing  Joint  Committee? — The  Chief  Constable  in 
the  County  has  a more  independent  position  than  the 
Chief  Constable  in  the  Borough. 

3692.  It  is  not  even  comparative,  is  it?  He  is 
Iiractically  quite  independent? — Yes,  he  is,  though 
there  are  special  circumstances  in  which  a Chief  Con- 
stable, even  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  ought  not 
to  act  entirely  independently  of  his  Standing  Joint 
Committee ; in  particular,  if  his  action  were  likely 
to  result  in  serious  expense  being  thrown  on  the 
County.  Broadly  speaking,  he  is  the  Executive 
Officer  and  acts  alone  on  his  own  responsibility. 

3693.  In  Quarter  Sessions  we  have  no  power  at  all? 
—No. 

3694.  (Chairman) : Is  it  not  rather  a geographical 
question,  because  in  a Borough  things  are  all  con- 
centrated, whereas  in  a County  it  would  be  rather 
impossible  for  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  in  the 
case  of  a disturbance  to  be  got  together  and  under- 
take the  direction  of  affairs ; whereas  the  Chairman 
of  the  V/atoh  Committee  is  always  at,  hand? — Yes, 
partly. 

3695.  (Mr.  Turton) : The  appointments  are  not 

reported  to  the  Standing  Joint  Committee.  People 
are  transferred  from  one  Police  District  to^  another, 
and  none  of  that  is  reported  to  the  Standing  Joint 
Committee? — One  principle  is  that  of  individual 
government  of  the  force,  and  the  other  Committee 
government.  In  the  BPrough,  though  the  Chief 
Constable  to  a very  great  extent  has  the  control  of 
the  executive  work  of  the  police — thus  he  has  not  to 
report  his  day  to  day  actions  to  the  Watch  Committee 
at  all — in  matters  of  discipline,  promotion,  appoint- 
ment and  the  general  government  of  the  force,  the 
Watch  Committee  is  the  authority. 

3696.  (Chairman) : The  Chief  Constable  of  a 

Borough  looks  far  more  to  his  Watch  Committee  than 
the  Chief  Constable  of  a County  does  to  his  Standing 
.Joint  Committee? — Yes. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) ; The  County  Chief  Constable 
is  in  a greater  position  of  independency. 

3697.  (Mr.  Turton) : Do  not  you  think  it  would  not 
be  reasonable  for  the  Standing  J oint  Committees  to 
ask  that  they  should  have  the  same  powers  as  are 


given  to  Watch  Committees? — There  is  tlio  alterna- 
tive question  whether  the  Borough  system  should  not 
be  brought  into  line  with  that  of  tho  Counties. 

3698.  Uniformity  is  not  undesirable  as  a rule,  is 
it?  Do  jmu  see  any  reason  why  there  should  not  be 
uniformity? — I might  refer  to  the  Report  of  tho 
Desborough  Committee,  which  went  into  the  (piestiou 
of  police  administration.  They  recommended  thiit 
Boroughs  should  be  brought  into  line  with  the 
Counties  ivith  regard  to  appointment  and  promotion 
and  discipline  especially,  that  is  to  say,  that  tho 
responsibility  in  these  matters  should  bo  transferred 
from  the  Committee  to  tho  individual  Executive 
Officer. 

3699.  Will  you  give  me  tho  reference? — Yes.  1 see 
that  appointment  is  dealt  with  in  paragraph  120,  an<l 
discipline  is  dealt  with  in  jiaragraph  124  of  tlio  Com- 
mittee’s Report.  In  each  case  the  Committoo  roconi- 
mended,  with  regard  to  the  jiower  of  appointment 
to  the  force  and  with  regard  to  the  disciplinary  power, 
that  the  authority  should  be  vested  in  the  Chief 
Constables  in  Borough  forces  in  England  and  Wales, 
as  it  is  in  County  forces  in  England  and  all  forces 
in  Scotland. 

3700.  (Chairman) : The  Watch  Committoc  would 

still  be  able  to  dismiss  him? — Dismiss  the  Cliicf 
Constable,  jms. 

3701.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Is  that  so  under  tho  now 
regulations? — I was  going  to  add  that  the  Desborough 
Committee  recommended  that  the  AVatch  Committee’s 
power  to  dismiss  a Chief  Const.able  should  he  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

3702.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Has  that  been  given  efi'oet 
to  ? — No. 

3703.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  It  is  only  the  appoint- 
ment?— Yes,  the  power  to  dismiss  h.as  not  hcen 
affected  by  tho  Regulations. 

3704.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : You  say  tho  Watch 
Committee  appoint  the  Chief  Constable  and  all  other 
members  of  the  force  and  is  the  disciplinary  authority 
for  the  force.  I suppose  they  can  say  the  numhor  of 
superintendents  and  the  number  of  police  officers 
who  shall  constitute  the  force? — Yes,  subject  now  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

3705.  Contrasting  the  position  of  tho  Cliief  Con- 
stable in  relation  to  tho  Standing  .Joint  Committoo 
in  a County,  is  the  Chief  Constable  able  to  name  tho 
number  of  the  police,  or  is  that  subject  to  tho  control 
of  the  Standing  -Joint  Committee? — Tho  strength  of 
the  force  will  be  subject  to  tho  control  of  the  Stand- 
ing Joint  Committee. 

3706.  (Sir  Tjcwis  Beard)  : And  of  tho  Secretary  of 
State? — Yes,  as  in  the  Boroughs. 

3707.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : And  the  class  of 

officers? — Yes,  the  ranks. 

3708.  The  grades? — ^Yes. 

3709.  He  could  not  s.ay  that  he  would  have  six 
superintendents,  as  against  tho  will  of  tho  Standing 
Joint  Committee,  who  would  say  four? — No. 

.3710.  But  the  que.stion  of  tho  promotion  of  aji 
officer,  s.ay  from  an  inspector  to  a superintendent, 
is  entirely  a matter  for  the  Chief  Constable  in  tlio 
County? — That  is  .so.  • 

3711.  Is  it  so  in  tho  Boroughs? — No,  tho  promotion 
is  made  by  the  Watch  Committee  in  the  Borough.s. 

3712.  And  that  is  .the  line  of  demarcation? — Under 
the  existing  statutes.  The  difference  is  mainly 
hiistorical. 

3713.  Can  you  suggest  any  reason  why  there  should 
be  this  difference  in  the  County  sy.stern  as  contrasted 
with  tho  Watch  Committee  of  a Borough  ?-  -1  think 
it  is  mainly  historical.  The  Borough  police  forces 
were  constituted  in  18.35,  when  you  had  tho  existing 
Ckjrporations  to  build  upon.  It  was  only  some  con- 
siderable period  after  that  that  the  necessity  of  an 
organi.sed  system  of  County  forces  led  to  action  being 
taken,  and  then  it  became  apparent,  I gather-  -at  any 
rate,  it  was  so  provided  by  Parliament^that  a 
different  system  should  he  adopted  from  that  in  the 
Boroughs  and  that  the  power  of  discipline  and 
appointment  should  be  vested  in  tho  Chief  Constable. 

Q 4 
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3714.  Do  you  tliink  it  is  desirable  that  the  powers 
ol  the  Justices  as  custodians  of  the  peace  of  the  town- 
ship and  the  powers  of  the  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee— I ani  in  Counties  now — should  be  more  clearly 
tlefinedP  In  the  celebrated  Tonypandy  riots  case  in 
which  I was  interested,  there  was  a collision  in  which 
the  Home  Office  was  concerned.  We  have  had  a good 
deal  of  trouble,  and  difficulties  have  arisen  in 
Glamorganshire  on  tliis  very  subject,  as  to  who  has  the 
l>ower  to  control — the  Standing  Joint  Committee  or 
the  Justices — and  it  led  to  very  serious  litigation.  Do 
you  think  it  is  desirable  that  in  investigating  this 
subject  we  should  more  clearly  define,  or  attempt  to 
define,  the  relative  positions  of  these  two  sets  of 
Authorities  who  have  certain  local  government  or 
Quasi  local  goveimment  functions  .P — ^I  am  not  aware 
of  any  great  necessity  for  further  definition.  In 
practice,  I think  the  thing  works  all  right  in  999 
oases  out  of  1,000. 

3715.  (Chairman)  : Very  often,  I imagine,  the 

members  of  the  two  Authorities  ai-e  also  Justices  as 
wclI.P — Yes. 

3716.  In  nearly  every  part  of  the  country  the  parts 
are  doubled  P — Very  frequently. 


^ 3/17.  (Sir  TjCwis  iBeo.rd) : On  the  p)oint  of  distinc- 
tion between  County  and  Borough  forces,  in  a 
Borough,  especially  one  of  any  size,  the  police  are 
very  much  in  evidence  in  the  streets,  and  so  on? ^Yes. 

3/18.  What  we  may  call  the  absolutely  extreme 
example  ie  London,  where  you  see  them  everywhere, 
but  even  in  other  Boroughs  you  see  the  police  regn- 
Liting  traffic  and  so  forth.  They  are  very  much  more 
m the  eye  of  the  public  than  they  are  in  a County?— 

3719.  A Borough  is  sometimes  very  proud  of  its  own 
police  force.  It  takes  an  interest  in  its  police  force  P 
— Yes. 


3/20.  1 am  only  suggesting  that  that  is  possibly 
reason  for  keeping  the  Watch  Committee  in  contr. 
and  the  connection  between  the  absolute  governi; 
body  of  the  Council  and  the  police  is  useful 
fostering  that  spirit  of  emulation  and  pride  which 
one  of  the  sources  of  efficiency  of  the  force? — I do  n 
think  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I should  consid 
that  til©  interest  shown  by  the  Standing  Joint  Coi 
mittee  m their  County  police  force  was  any  less  tin 
Watch  Committee  in  theirs. 
3721.  That  sh we  that  we  need  not  trouble  abo 
an  alteration  ?-Does  it?  Because  after  all  you  ha 
other  things  to  consider.  It  is  really  a police  questio 
1 should  like  to  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Desborous 
Committee,  because  the  administration  of  di.sciplii 
IS  purely  a police  question.  It  does  not  affect  tl 
public  except  indirectly,  and  there  is  the  very  ii 
portant  qiie.stion  whether  administration  of  disciplii 
by  a Committee  IS  preferable  or  otherwise  to  admini 

r the  individual  by  tl 

Executive  Officer  who  is  in  daily  touch  with  the  me: 
liat  is  a question  upon  which  the  Desborough  Cor 
mittee  came  to  the  definite  conclusion  which  I ha’ 
Jiardly  a local  government  questio: 
3TO2.  I am  speaking  of  the  interest  of  the  inhal 

the  "fit",  I"?  Borough  they  see  the  police  i 

the  stieet  and  they  look  upon  them  as  guide: 
philosophers  and  friends,  so  to  speak;  in  the  Couni 
Uie  police  are  more  scattered .P— Yes,  but  I should  lil 

o suggest  that  in  a County  force,  \v£re  i polffi 

typically  is)  in  a village  ( 
small  town,  he  is  if  possible  still  more  the  guid. 
philosopher  and  friend  of  the  public  than  he  is  in 
Li^dw  ’ *he  large  Boroughs,  or  i 

st;bi?'ift  Macdonooh):  Has  the  Chief  Coi 

noltpP^ATp  disciplinary  powers  over  tl 

^ 070/  ihy  delegation. 

Sm.  Prom  the  Watch  Committee ?-Yes. 

Desbl'’’  system  P-l'I 

Desboiough  Committee  found  that  it  was  le. 

desirable  than  that  of  the  County.  I should  add  tM 
the  practice  varies  very  sreatlv  it,,  add  tffi 

Chief  (Innofni,!.,  • • ^ greatly,  iln  some  forces  th 

Lhief  Constable  is  in  practice  to-day  the  disciplinar 


authority,  that  is  to  say  he  not  only  examinee  in  a 
preliminary  way,  as  he  is  required  to  do  by  the 
Police  Regulations,  but  he  awards  a punishment 
which,  though  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Watch 
Committee,  is  in  practice  confirmed  by  the  Watch 
Committee.  In  other  Boroughs,  the  Watch  Com- 
mittee themselves;  after  preliminary  examination  by 
the  Chief  Constable,  hear  the  case  in  detail,  award 
the  punishment,  perhaps  consulting  as  they  go  the 
Chief  Constable,  but  without  any  specific  or  previous 
award  on  his  part.  The  practice  varies  very  greatly. 

3726.  The  Chief  Constable  has  powers,  where  he 
has  them,  merely  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Watch  Com- 
mittee?— Yes. 

3727.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  is  generally  the 

practice  of  the  Watch  Committee  to  take  the  Chief 
Constable’s  recommendation.  Did  the  Desborough 
Committee  take  any  evidence  on  th©  subject  of  the 
dangers  which  arise  from  the,  system? — Yes,  they 
refer  to  it  in  some  detail. 

3728.  (Mr.  Turton)  ; I suppose  there  is  always  the 
danger  of  a constable  in  a Borough  ingratiating  him- 
self with  the  Watch  Committee,  and  the  others  think 
the  promotion  should  not  be  made? — That  is  one  of 
the  points  referred  to  by  the  Committee. 

3729.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh)  : On  tlTe  question  of 
very  small  police  forces,  it  is  an  inefficient  method. 
It  would  be  very  much  better  to  have  a consolidation 
of  police  forces? — I refer  to  that  in  a little  more 
detail  in  Section  VIII. 

(Chairman)  : Then  ive  might  take  Section  V— 

Finance. 

V. — PiN.iNCE  OE  Local  Police  Atjthokities. 

(a)  Expenditure. 

11.  The  principal  heads  of  expenditure  in  connec- 
tion with  the  maintenance  of  a police  force  are 
shown  in  part  B (1)  of  the  form  of  Financial  State- 
ment required  annually  from  Police  Authorities  in 
connection  with  their  claims  to  the  direct  subvention 
paid  by  the  Home  Office.  (Copy  attached  in  Appen- 
dix C.*)  The  great  bulk  of  the  expenditure  (about 
/O  per  cent.)  falls  under  the  first  head,  which  includes 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  force,  while  about  80 
per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  is  in  respect  of  pay  and 
jiensions.  The  scales  of  pay  of  the  lower  ranks  are 
now  fixed  by  the  Police  Regulations  and  the  scales 
for  the  higher  ranks  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Many  of  the  allowances  paid  to 
members  of  the  forces  are  also  governed  by  the  Police 
Begulations,  though  there  is,  of  course,  room  for 
divergencies  of  practice  in  administering  those  Regu- 
lations in  different  forces.  On  th©  whole,  however, 
th©  expenditure  under  the  head  of  pay  and  allowances 
may  be  regarded  as  approximately  a-  fixed  amount 
per  unit  (i.e.,  per  constable)  the  aggregate  expendi- 
ture depending  mainly  on  the  strength  of  the  force. 

12.  The  only  remarks  that  seem  necessary  as 
regards  the  other  heads  of  expenditure  (except  pen- 
sions,  etc.)  are  the  following:  — 

(a)  The  allowances  under  head  B.  (ii)  for  plain 

clothes  and  boots  are  governed  by  the 
Police  Regulations,  as  are  the  allowances 
for  travelling  and  subsistence  expenses 
under  head  (iii).  Th©  number  and  period 
of  wear  of  the  various  articles  of  uniform 
and  equipment  are  also  prescribed  in 
genera]  terms  in  the  Regulations,  but  pro- 
vision is  made  for  local  modifications,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(b)  It  is  customary  for  Police  Authorities  to 

submit  their  proposals  for  new  buildings 
for  the  Secretary  of  State’s  approval. 
Section  12  of  the  County  Police  Act,  1840, 
requires  the  plans  for  County  Police 
Stations  to  be  submitted  for  his  approval 
in  connection  with  the  construction  and 
airangement  of  any  cells  to  be  provided, 

* !Nofc  reprinted. 
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but  as  the  cost  of  police  buildings  is  now 
shared  equally  between  the  County  and  the 
Exchequer  the  suitability  of  cell  accommo- 
dation is  no  longer  the  only  consideration, 
the  Secretary  of  State  being  also  con- 
cerned to  see  that  the  general  lay-out  of 
the  . station  is  in  accordance  with  modern 
requirements  and,  in  particular,  that  the 
plans  have  been  prepared  with  due  regard 
to  economy.  The  Borough  Police  Autho- 
rities have  been  requested  to  adopt  a 
similar  procedure  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
mission of  their  plans  for  Police  Stations.. 
As  the  grant  is  only  payable  in  respect  of 
expenditure  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  he  has  ample  power  to  ensure  that 
this  requirement  is  complied  with. 

(c)  The  expenditure  under  the  remaining  heads 
forms  only  a small  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  police. 

13.  The  grant  of  pensions,  gratuities  and  allowances 
to  the  police,  their  widows,  children  or  dependants 
are  regulated  by  Statute  (the  Police  Pensions  Act, 
1921) : uniform  conditions  governing  the  grant  of 
pensions,  etc.,  and  uniform  pension  scales  are  laid 
down  in  the  Act  for  all  forces,  subject  to  the  existing 
rights  of  men  already  serving  in  the  Police. 

14.  In  Appendix  D*  are  given  Tables  showing 
(n)  the  expenditure  on  the  County  and  Borough 
Police  over  a period  of  years  under  the  main  heads, 
and  (h)  the  total  police  expenditure,  including  the 
Metropolitan  and  the  City  of  London  Forces,  with 
the  total  amount  of  the  Exchequer  Contributions. 

(b)  Exchequer  Grnnts. 

15.  The  first  Government  contribution  towards  the 
cost  of  the  County  or  Borough  Police  was  that 
instituted  by  the  County  and  Borough  Police  Act, 
1856.  The  amount  was  limited  to  one  quarter  of  the 
cost  of  the  pay  and  clothing  of  the  force,  subsequently 
increased  in  1874,  by  the  Police  (Expenses)  Act  of  that 
year,  to  one-half  the  cost  of  pay  and  clothing.  This 
was  a direct  grant  voted  by  Parliament  and  paid  by 
the  Home  Office.  The  Local  Government  Act,  1888 
(section  24)  substituted  for  this  direct  grant  a grant 
of  equivalent  amount  payable  from  the  revenues 
which  by  that  Act  were  assigned  to  local  purposes  : 
that  is  to  say  the  Council  of  each  County  and  each 
County  Borough  charges  to  the  Exchequer  Contribu- 
tion Account  one-half  the  cost  of  pay  and  clothing  of 
the  police,  and  in  the  case  of  Non-County  Boroughs 
maintaining  a separate  police  force  the  County  pays 
to  the  Borough  from  tlie  County  Exchequer  Contri- 
bution Account  a corresponding  amount  in  respect  of 
the  Borough  force.  The  amounts,  however,  have  now 
been  stereotyped  by  the  Police  Act,  1919,  at  the 
figures  for  1914-15.  In  each  case  the  receipt  of  the 
subvention  from  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account 
was,  and  still  is,  dependent  upon  the  issue  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  a certificate  of  efficiency,  pro- 
vided for  in  section  16  of  the  County  and  Borough 
Police  Act,  1856,  that  the  force  has  been  maintained 
ill  a state  of  efficiency  in  point  of  numbers  and 
discipline.  If  the  Secretary  of  State  ivithholds 
his  certificate  in  the  case  of  a County  or  County 
Borough,  section  25  of  the  Local  Government  Act 
provides  for  the  foi'feiture  of  the  amount  to  the 
Crown.  Under  the  same  section,  if  the  certificate 
were  withheld  in  the  case  of  a Borough  the  money 
would  be  transferred  from  the  Exchequer  Contribu- 
tion Account  of  the  County  to  the  general  County 
Account  and  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  the 
County.  Prior  to  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888, 
the  corresponding  grant  in  the  case  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  was  on  the  basis  of  the  produce  of  a id. 
rate,  and  is  stiU  regulated  under  section  24  of  that 
Act.  The  supplementary  grant  is  paid  on  much  tiie 
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same  basis  in  the  case  of  the  County  and  Borougli 
Police,  and  in  addition  there  is  a special  subvention 
of  £100,000. 

16.  In  connection  with  the  scheme  of  police  pen- 
sions extended  to  all  police  forces  (excepting  the  City 
of  London  Force)  by  the  Police  Act,  1890,  it  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise) 
Act  of  the  same  year  that  out  of  the  English  sliarc 
of  the  local  taxation  duties  payable  to  the  Local 
Taxation  Account  under  that  Act  in  each  financial 
year,  £300,000  wasi  to  be  applied  towards  the  cost  of 
police  superannuation,  £160,000  to  the  Metropolitan 
Police  and  £160,000  to  be  distributed  between  tlio 
other  police  forces  in  England  and  Wales  to  which 
the  Police  Act,  1890,  applied.  This  grant  is  admin- 
istered by  the  Home  Office  and  paid  by  the  Ministry 
of  Health,  and  is  subject  to  the  grant  of  a certificate 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  management  and 
efficiency  of  the  force  and  the  pension  administration 
by  the  Police  Authority  have  been  satisfactory.  The 
provincial  forces  share  in  the  £150,000  in  proportion 
to  their  expenditure  on  pensions,  &c.,  in  the  year 
1914-16.  The  Tyne  River  Police  Force  is  a police 
force  for  the  purpose  of  the  Police  Act,  1890,  and 
the  Police  Pensions  Act,  1921,  but,  as  the  Tyne  Im- 
provement Commission  (the  Police  Authority  for  the 
force  under  the  Act  of  1890)  did  not  consent  to 
government  inspection,  the  Secretary  of  State  ha.s 
never  been  in  a position  to  grant  his  certificate,  and 
the  share  in  the  grant  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  paid  to  the  Commissioners  has  been  forfeited  to 
the  Crown  and  paid  into  the  Exchequer  annually 
under  section  17  (2)  of  the  Police  Act,  1890,  and 
section  22  (5)  of  the  Police  Pensions  Act,  1921. 

17.  The  whole  question  of  the  Exchequer  Contri- 
bution towards  the  cost  of  the  police  was  the  subject 
of  inquiry  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxa- 
rion  which  reported  in  1901  and  by  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  Local  Taxation  which  reported  in  1914. 
The  majority  of  the  Royal  Commission  recommended 
that  the  then  existing  subvention  should  be  replaced 
by  a grant  covering  one-half  of  the  whole  net  cost  of 
the  police  in  the  financial  year  preceding  legislation 
on  the  subject.  The  Departmental  Committee  made 
a similar  recommendation,  and  further  recommended 
that  the  same  basis  of  grant  should  also  be  adopted  in 
the  case  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  in  jjiace  of  the 
existing  grants  out  of  the  Local  Taxation  Account. 

18.  In  September,  1918,  in  consequence  of  repre- 
sentations received  from  Police  Authorities  with 
regard  to  the  increasing  burden  of  police  expenditure 
on  the  rates,  the  Government  decided  to  supplement 
the  statutory  contributions  by  a third  grant,  to  be 
voted  by  Parliament  and  paid  by  the  Home  Oflico, 
on  such  a basis  as  to  bring  the  total  subsidies  received 
by  each  Police  Authority  in  the  preceding  year  up 
to  one-half  the  total  net  expenditure  in  that  year, 
subject  to  the  following  conditions,  laid  down  by  the 
Treasury  : — 

“ (1)  that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  satisfied  that 
the  police  service  is  fully  and  properly 
administered,  and 

(2)  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
been  obtained  for  the  rates  of  pay  and 
allowances  (including  war  bonus)  of  the 
force. 

In  default  of  compliance  with  these  conditions  or  of 
any  other  regulations  with  regard  to  the  grant  which 
may  from  time  to  time  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  State  may  withhold,  either 
temporarily  or  permanentlj',  such  portion  of  the 
grant  as  he  may  think  fit.” 

19.  Under  this  arrangement,  however,  the 
Exchequer  did  not  in  fact  relieve  the  rates  of  tbo  full 
half  of  any  increa.se  in  expenditure,  in-a-sniueb  as  a 
part  of  the  additions  to  the  total  subvention,  namely, 
any  additional  amounts  chargeable  to  tbo  Excbcfiuer 
Contribution  Accounts,  reduced  or  wiped  out  any 
balances  previously  available  therefrom  in  aid  of 
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other  brandies  of  Jocal  expenditure  or  in  relief  of  the 
rate.s,  and  the  grant  was  based  on  the  past  year’.s 
expenditure.  Many  representations  were  received 
b.y  the  Home  Office  from  Local  Authorities  urging 
that  the  increase  in  police  expenditure  which  was 
taking  place  should  be  shared  equally  between  the 
Exchequer  and  the  local  funxis. 

20.  The  matter  came  under  consideration  again  in 
1919  as  the  result  of  the  Report  of  the  Desborougli 
Committee.  .This  Committee,  which  made  very 
important  recommendations  regarding  the  conditions 
of  service  of  the  police,  also  recommended  in  para- 
graph 88  of  their  Report  that  “ the  direct  supple- 
mentary grant  should  be  increased  as  from  and 
including  the  financial  year  1918-19  so  as  to  cover  at 
least  one-half  of  the  co,st  of  the  police,  including  the 
cost  of  pensions,  without  any  additional  charge  being 
thrown  on  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account  by 
rea.son  of  the  inci’ease  in  the  cost  of  pay  and  clothing, 
and  that  this  direct  grant  should  be  calculated  in 
each  year  on  the  expenditure  of  that  year  instead 
of  on  the  expenditure  of  the  previous  year.” 

21.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  tliis 
recommendation  the  two  statutory  grants  in  the 
case  of  the  County  and  Borough  Police  were  fixed 
at  the  amount  payable  in  respect  of  1914-15,  and  the 
supplementary  grant  for  1919-20  was  assessed  so  as 
to  make  up  the  total  subvention  to  one-half  the  net 
expenditure  on  the  police  in  that  year  instead  of  the 
ju’eceding  jmar'.  The  grant  is  still  calculated  on  this 
basis. 

22.  Ill  pursuance  of  the  arrangements  described 
above,  Rules  were  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
24th  October,  1919,  governing  the  conditions  to  be 
observed  in  preparing  claims  for  the  supplementary 
gi  ant.  These  Rules  still  hold  good  in  the  main  and 
have  been  supplemented  by  the  further  Rules  of  12th 
November,  1922,  and  by  instructions  issued  from  time 
to  time  dealing  with  points  of  detail  which  have  come 
to  light  in  the  examination  of  the  Local  Authorities’ 
clfums.  (Copies  of  the  Rules  are  attached — Appendix 
E.*)  ^ Arrangements  have  since  been  made  with  the 
Ministry  of  Health  for  the  District  Auditors  to 
examine  the  Police  Accounts  and  claims  for  the 
supplementary  grant. 

23.  The  procedure  for  assessing  the  amount  pay- 

able in  respect  of  the  Supplementary  Grant  is  briefly 
as  follows;—  ' 

(a)  Toward  the  end  of  each  calendar  year  an 

estimate  is  obtained  from  each  Police 
Authority  of  the  prospective  expenditure 
oil  the  police  for  the  ensuing  financial  year, 
and  the  amount  payable  in  respect  of  the 
Supplementary  Grant,  i.e.,  the  amount 
required  to  bring  the  sum  of  the  two 
statutory  subsidies  up  to  one-half  of  the 
net  expenditure.  After  examination  in 
the  Home  Office,  these  local  estimates  form 
the  basis  of  the  Estimate  for  presentation 
to  Parliament. 

(b)  In  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of  the  financial 

yea.r,  i.e.,  in  July  or  August,  an  instalment 
of  grant  for  the  half-year,  equal  to  46  per 
cent,  of  the  approved  estimate  of  the  grant 
payable,  is  paid  to  each  Local  Police 
Authority.  In  December  a rev^ised  and 
more  detailed  estimate  is  obtained  and, 
wdien  examined  and  approved  by  the  Home 
Office,  forms  the  basis  of  the  second  half- 
yea.r  s instalment,  wffiich  is  paid  in  January 
or  February,  the  amount  being  approxi- 
mately 90  per  cent,  of  the  grant  payable 
according  to  the  revised  estimate  less  the 
histalment  already  paid  in  the  preceding 
July  or  August. 

(c)  Having  received  about  90  per  cent,  of  the 

estimated  grant,  the  Police  Authority  is 
required  after  the  31st  March  to  submit 
a Financial  Sta.tement  in  the  form  given 


in  Appendix  0,*  certified  by  the  District 
Auditor  after  examination  of  the  Police 
Accounts.  This  Statement  is  further 
examined  in  detail  in  the  Home  Office  and 
all  points  raised  in  that  examination  or 
by  the  District  Auditor  are  cleared  up 
before  the  balance  of  the  grant  fo!r  the 
year  in  question  is  finally  determined  and 
paid.  In  practice,  therefore,  each  County 
or  Borough  Police  Authority  receives 
during  the  financial  year  90  per  cent,  of 
the  estimated  grant  for  that  year  plus  the 
balance  of  grant  held  over  from  the  preced- 
ing financial  year. 

24.  This  method  of  supervision  works  smoothly  and 
well.  It  involves  a minimum  of  interference  with 
Local  Authorities  in  matters  of  detail,  and,  while 
some  individual  items  of  expenditure  wrongly 
included  as  ranking  for  the  grant  may  escape  notice, 
the  amount  involved  can  hardly  be  large  and  with 
greater  experience  is  being  progressively  reduced. 
The  administration  would  be  greatly  facilitated  if 
greater  uniformity  could  be  attained  in  the  form  and 
method  of  the  Local  Authorities’  Police  Accounts. 

(c)  Mattes. 

25.  (i)  Counties. — Originally,  the  cost  of  any  police 
forces  established  by  the  Justices  under  the  County 
Police  Act,  1839,  was  defrayed  out  of  the  County 
rate.  By  the  County  Police  Act  of  the  following 
year,  however,  the  Justices  in  Quarter  or  General 
Sessions  were  required  to  make  a separate  police  rate 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  County  rate  and  levied 
with  it. 

26.  The  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  transferred 
to  the  County  Councils,  with  other  administrative 
business  formerly  done  by  the  Justices  in  Quarter 
Sessions,  the  making,  assessing  and  levying  of  County, 
Police  and  all  other  rates.  Although  the  general 
control  and  management  of  the  police  under  this 
Act  rests  on  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  of  the 
(Quarter  Sessions  and  County  Council,  the  police 
I'ate  is  levied  by  the  County  Council. 

27.  (ii)  Boroughs. — By  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act,  1835,  the  Borough  Councils  were  authorised  to 
make  a special  Borough  watch  rate,  to  be  levied  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Borough  rate.  By  Acts  of 
1839  and  1840,  the  amount  of  the  rate  was  limited 
to  6d.  in  the  £.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1836 
were  re-enacted  in  substance,  as  already  mentioned, 
in  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882,  which 
however  increased  the  limit  in  the  amount  of  the 
1 ate  from  6d.  to  8d.  in  the  £.  In  1919,  the  limit 
was  abolished  by  section  7 of  the  Police  Act  of  that 
year.  The  watch  rate  has  to  be  made  on  the  estimate 
of  the  net  annual  value  of  the  hereditaments  and  can 
be  made  by  one  rate  yearly  or  by  two  or  more  rates 
made  half-yearly  or  otherwise  and  may  be  of  any 
amount  in  the  discretion  of  the  Council. 

28.  (iii)  Metropolitan. ^Section  23  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Act,  1829,  enabled  the  Justices 
appointed  thereunder  (now  the  Commissioner  of 
Police)  from  time  to  time,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  issue  a warrant  to  the 
Oyei'seers  of  the  Poor  of  every  parish,  township,  <fec., 
within  the  Metropolitan  Police  Distinct,  requiring 
them  out  of  the  money  collected  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  to  pay  the  amount  mentioned  in  the 
warrant  for  the  purposes  of  the  police  under  the 
Act.  The  amount  so  to  be  paid  was  limited  originally 
to  the  produce  of  an  8d.  rate.  This  limit  was  raised 
by  various  enactments  to  9d.,  lid.  and  13d.,  and  was 
eventually  abolished  by  the  Police  Act,  1919. 

(d)  Special  Meceipts. 

29.  Ill  addition  to  the  money  raised  locally  by  rate 
and  the  Government  subsidies,  the  Police  Accounts 
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not  infrequently  show  the  receipt  of  various  sums, 
of  which  the  following  are  among  the  most  usual ; — 

Amounts  received  from  private  employers  for 
the  services  and  expenses  of  additional  or  “ lent  ” 
constables. 

Receipts  in  respect  of  constables  lent  to 
another  police  force. 

Receipts  from  Government  Departments  for 
police  specially  employed  on  their  behalf. 

Receipts  from  sale  of  old  stores. 

30.  The  separate  Police  Pension  Funds  set  up  by 
section  16  of  the  Police  Act,  1890,  were  abolished  by 
the  Police  Pensions  Act,  1921,  and  the  sums  which, 
under  the  former  enactment,  had  to  be  carried  to 
the  Pension  Fund  of  each  Police  Authority  have  now 
to  be  paid  into  the  Police  Fund,  to  which  also  the 
capital  of  the  Police  Pension  Fund  has  been  trans- 
ferred, with  the  proviso  that  any  invested  capital 
standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Pension  Fund  must, 
subject  to  any  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Stats, 
continue  to  be  held  as  investments,  and  any  incoint 
derived  therefrom  paid  into  the  Police  Fund.  Tlife 
usual  receipts  formerly  carried  to  the  Pension  Funds 
and  now  to  the  Police  Funds  are  as  follows:  — 

Dividends  and  interest  on  invested  capital. 

Rateable  deductions  from  jiay  at  the  rate  of 
per  cent.,  being  the  constable’s  own  contribu- 
tions towards  pension  in  accordance  with  section 
19  of  the  Police  Pensions  Act,  1921. 

Stoppages  from  pay  during  sickness. 

Fine.s  on  constables  for  misconduct. 

Pines  for  assaults  on  constables.  Fines 
payable  to  constables  as  informers.  Pines  for 
drunkenness  and  various  other  fines  directed  or 
authorised  to  be  paid  to  the  Police  Fund. 

Fees  payable  to  or  received  by  constables. 

Net  receipts  for  pedlars’  and  chimney 
sweepers’  certificates. 

Proceeds  of  sale  of  old  uniforms,  &c. 

Amounts  received  from  other  Police  Authori- 
ties under  section  8 (2)  of  the  Police  Pensions 
Act,  1921,  in  respect  of  apportioned  pensions, 
gratuities  or  allowances  in  cases  where  the 
constable  has  had  service  in  two  or  more  forces. 

(e)  Loans. 

31.  A Police  Authority  desiring  to  acquire  or 
erect  new  iDolice  buildings  has  to  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  Home  Secretary  in  order  that  the  expenditure 
thereon  may  rank  for  grant.  In  the  case  of  expendi- 
ture of  small  amounts  (e.g.,  £800  or  £400)  the  Home 
Office  is  usually  willing  to  agree  to  the  cost  being 
met  from  current  income,  but  where  the  expenditure 
is  of  substantial  amount  and  the  incidence  should 
rightly  be  spread  over  a term  of  year's  the  Local 
Authority  has  to  apply  to  the  Ministry  of  Health 
for  sanction  to  the  necessary  loan.  It  is  usual  for 
the  Ministry  of  Health  to  refer  the  application  to 
the  Home  Office  before  granting  their  approval. 

32.  Local  Authorities  are  being  encouraged  by  the 
Home  Office  to  use  such  capital  moneys  of  the  Police 
Fund  as  become  available  by  the  repayment  of  mort- 
gages, &c.,  in  defraying  the  cost  of  the  purchase  or 
erection  of  buildings,  required  for  public  purposes  or 
towards  the  repayment  of  debt  on  the  existing  build- 
ings, in  lieu  of  re-investing  the  money  in  some 
permanent  form  of  security.  Generally,  as  convenient 
opportunities  arise,  these  assets  will  be  utilised  on 
police  capital  purposes  in  relief  of  the  local  rates  and 
of  the  Government  grant-in-aid. 

(f)  Audit. 

33.  The  accounts  of  all  County  Councils  and  of  a 
small  proportion  of  the  Borough  Councils  are  subject 
to  audit  by  the  District  Auditors  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health.  Of  the  remaining  Boroughs,  a certain 
number  of  Town  Councils  employ  the  services  of  pi'o- 
fessional  auditors,  whilst  some  still  rely  upon  the 


services  of  the  elective  auditors.  Prior  to  1919,  the 
expenditure  on  police  in  the  Non-County  Boroughs 
with  separate  police  forces  was  also  subject  to  check 
by  the  Counties,  who  are  responsible  for  paying  to 
the  Borough  the  appropriate  amount  from  the  County 
Exchequer  Contribution  Account  and,  before  the 
amounts  were  stereotyped  by  the  Police  Act,  1919, 
had  a direct  interest  in  seeing  that  no  item  was 
improperly  included  as  expenditure  on  pay  and 
clothing. 

34.  Where,  however,  the  accounts  of  a Local 
Authority  to  which  the  police  exp)enses  of  that 
Authority  are  charged  are  not  “ audited  ” by  the 
District  Auditor  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  w'ord,  they 
are  examined  by  him  in  connection  with  the  claim 
of  the  Local  Authority  to  the  Supplementary  Contri- 
bution towards  police  expenditure  distributed  by  the 
Home  Office.  The  certificate  of  the  District  Auditor 
to  the  effect  that  he  has  examined  the  accounts  for 
the  period  in  question,  and  the  claim  to  the  Govern- 
ment Contribution,  and  that  to  the  best  of  hi.s 
kno-ndedge  and  belief  the  accounts  are  correct,  and 
that  subject  to  his  report,  if  any,  the  entries  in  the 
claim  compiled  from  the  accounts  contain  no  charge 
w'hich  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  Secretary  of 
State’s  Rules,  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  tho 
payment  of  the  grant  by  the  Home  Office.  Any 
questions  arising  in  connection  with  the  audit  oi' 
examination  of  the  Police  Accounts  by  the  District 
Auditor  are  followed  up>  and  decided  by  the  Home 
Office,  so  far  as  affects  the  payment  of  the  grant. 

35.  In  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  the 
audit  of  the  accounts  is  carried  out  by  the  Exchequer 
and  Audit  Department,  the  claims  to  the  Supple- 
mentary Government  Grant  being  certified  by  tlie 
Comptroller  and  Auditor  General. 

36.  The  Accounts  of  the  City  of  London  are  audited 
by  a firm  of  professional  accountants,  and,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  police,  they  are  further  examined 
by  the  District  Auditor,  who  signs  the  certificate  re- 
quired in  connection  with  the  payment  of  the  Goveru- 
ment  subsidy. 


3730.  (Chairman) : I think  you  have  gone  into  this 
at  very  great  length  and  explained  the  whole  system 
of  finance  most  exhaustively? — d have  endeavoured 
to  do  so. 

3731.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Without  going  into  the 
question  of  the  Exchequer  contribution  which  is 
rather  complicated,  the  result  of  these  arrangements 
has  been  that  the  Exchequer  now  contributes  half  the 
cost  of  the  police  forces  of  Counties  and  Boroughs  in 
England  and  Wales? — Yes. 

(Chairman) : Then  we  have  paragraphs  16,  17,  18, 
19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  and  24,  and  then  we  come  to  the 
question  of  the  rates  in  paragraphs  25,  26,  27, 
and  28,  and  then  the  question  of  special  receipts  in 
paragraphs  29  and  30,  and  the  question  of  loans  in 
paragraph  31. 

(Mr.  Turton) : You  say  that  the  incidence  of 

expenditure  of  substantial  amount  should  rightly  bo 
spread  over  a term  of  years.  It  is  a very  moot  ques- 
tion with  many  of  us  who  have  been  Chairmen  of 
Finance  Committees  as  to  whether  that  word 
“ rightly  ” is  correct? 

3732.  (Cltairnuin)  : It  is  only  “ where  it  should.” 
I do  not  think  you  mean  to  express  the  opinion  that 
it  should  be  so? — Not  necessarily. 

3733.  (Mr.  Turton) : I thought  you  said  that  once 
you  had  passed  a small  amount  then  it  is  “ rightly  ”? 
— I should  explain  that  under  pre-sent  conditions, 
while  we  do  not  lay  it  down  as  a universal  principle 
which  must  be  adhered  to  for  all  time,  wo  have  taken 
the  view  as  regards  large  amounts  that  the  inoidence 
of  tlio  expenditure  should  he  spread — to  avoid,  l or  om; 
thing,  any  sudden  and  considerable  burden  being 
thrown  on  the  Exchequer.  Under  present  conditions, 
it  seemed  desirable  that  any  very  large  capital 
expenditure  should  be  spread.  Whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  is  our  view. 
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3734.  Then  there  may  be  an  interval  betiveen  the 
£400  and  the  substantial  amount? — ^Yes,  there  is  no 
hard  and  fast  line. 

3735.  I thought  you  meant  that  once  you  had 
passed  the  £400,  then  necessarily  it  should  go  on? 
— No,  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  expenditure. 

3736.  {Mr.  Pritchard) ; You  say  the  Home  Office  is 
usually  ivilling  to  agree  to  the  expenditure  being 
spread  over  a term  of  years,  and  I rather  gather  that 
the  Home  Office  are  not  only  willing,  but  in  some 
cases  they  insist  upon  it? — Yes.  It  is  recognised  as 
convenient  from  every  point  of  view  when  the  amount 
is  large. 

{Chairman)  : Then  we  leave  paragraph  32,  and 
come  to  the  question  of  audit  in  paragraphs  33,  34, 
35,  and  36. 

VI Oeniral  Supekvision  oe  Local  Police 

Authoeities. 

37.  In  the  case  of  several  of  the  services  adminis- 
tered by  Local  Authorities  in  this  country  the  effi- 
ciency or  otherwise  of  the  administration  is  a matter 
of  much  more  than  merely  local  concern,  but  in  none 
is  this  national  aspect  of  the  service  more  important 
than  in  the  case  of  the  police.  In  the  earliest  days 
the  police  was  a purely  local  service,  and  might  well 
have  remained  such  had  the  conditions  remained  un- 
changed; but,  under  modern  conditions,  police 
problems  cannot  be  approached  as  though  the  service 
consisted  of  a number  of  entirely  separate  and  dis- 
tinct entities,  to  be  considered  independently  one  of 
the  other. 

38.  It  is,  presumably,  unnecessary  to  develop  this 
point  in  any  great  detail.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
mention,  not  as  a complete  statement  of  the  case  but 
by  way  of  illustration,  the  following  considerations  ; — 

(1)  The  work  of  the  police  is  largely  national  in 

character.  The  police  service  is  specially 
charged  with  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order,  involving  special  responsibiKties  in 
time  of  civil  disturbances,  and  has  im- 
portant function's  in  matters  of  national 
defence,  especially,  of  course,  in  time  of 
war.  The  service  forms  a complete 
organisation,  covering  the  whole  country, 
capable. of  being  employed,  and  frequently 
employed  in  practice,  on  duties  which  are 
national  rather  than  local  in  character. 
This  element  in  the  functions  of  the  police 
has  been  assumed  in  previous  investiga- 
tions on  the  subject,  among  which  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation  (1901) 
and  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Local 
Taxation  (1914)  may  be  mentioned  by  way 
of  example. 

(2)  TJie  efficiency  of  the  police  administration  by 

the  individual  forces  is  a matter  of  close 
concern  to  all  the  rest.  Much  of  the 
serious  crime  is  committed  by  criminals 
who  systematically  travel  from  place  to 
place,  and  any  criminal  who  is  wanted  in 
one  police  district  can  so  readily,  and  does 
so  often,  remove  himself  to  another,  that 
every  force  has  to  depend  to  a great  extent 
upon  the  co-operation  of  other  forces  to 
secure  the  arrests  they  desire. 

(3)  The  members  of  the  several  forces  can  be  used 

outside  their  own  police  districts  to  assist 
other  forces  in  emergency. 

(4)  The  members  of  the  several  forces  do  not 

maintain,  and  under  modern  conditions 
could  not  be  expected  to  maintain,  an 
existence  entirely  separate  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  their  fellows  in  neighbouring 
forces.  Something  on  the  lines  of  the 
Police  Federation,  esLablished  under  the 
Police  Act,  1919,  with  its  complete  repre- 
sentative system  for  the  ranks  of  inspector, 
sergeant  and  constable  in  all  forces 
(Metropolitan,  County,  and  Borough)  was 


bound  to  come  sooner  or  later,  and  has 
undoubtedly  come  to  stay. 

(6)  The  police  is  a service  with  a special 
discipline  which  it  is  essential  to  maintain 
on  substantially  uniform  lines  in  all  forces. 

39.  These  considerations,  amongst  others,  render 
Some  measure  of  central  supervision  essential  in  the 
police.  This  necessity  seems  to  have  been  recognised 
from  the  eai'liest  days  of  the  reform  movement  which 
began  about  a century  ago.  Thus,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  in  the  County  Police  Act,  1839 — the  merely 
facultative  Act  which  gave  County  Justices  power 
to  establish  paid  County  Police  Forces — it  was  pro- 
vided (section  3)  that  “ whereas  it  is  expedient  that 
the  rules  for  the  govea'iiment,  pay,  clothing  and 
accoutrements,  and  necessaries  of  such  constables  as 
may  be  appointed  under  this  Act  be  uniform,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,”  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  should  make  Rules  (but  not  so  as 
to  increase  the  number  of  the  force  on  which  the 
.Justices  had  determined)  and  that  such  Rules  should 
be  binding  on  all  concerned.  It  was  further  pro- 
vided in  sections  1 ■ and  2 that  the  number  of  con- 
stables in  any  police  district  should  not  exceed  one 
per  thousand  of  the  population  and  that  any  varia- 
tion of  numbers  should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  optional  system  insti- 
tuted under  this  Act  failed.  The  necessity  of  uni- 
formity of  system  'nms  emphasized  by  the  Select 
Committee  of  1863,  and  as  already  .mentioned,  the 
County  and  Borough  Police  Act,  1866,  which  was 
passed  on  the  recommendations  of  that  Committee 
and  is  the  main  foundation  of  the  modern  County 
and  Borough  police  system,  instituted  an  Exchequer 
Grant,  coupled  'vvdth  Government  inspection  of  all 
forces.  County  and  Borough,  the  payment  of  the 
Grant  being  subject  to  the  issue  of  a Certificate  of 
Efficiency  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Borough 
Forces,  however,  were  at  that  time  left  outside  the 
ambit  of  the  Secretary  of'  State’s  Rules.  This 
anomaly  was  recognised  in.  subsequent  inquiries,  for 
example,  by  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Local 
Taxation  of  1914,  who  recommended  (paragraph  138) 
that  “ the  control  of  the  Home  Office  over  County 
and  Borough  Police  Forces  should  be  made  uniform 
by  extending  to  the  latter  the  more  extensive  and 
detailed  powers  which  it  now  exercises  over  County 
Forces.”  The  difficulties  liable  to  arise  from  lack  of 
central  “ co-ordination  ” as  regards  the  conditions 
of  service  of  the  police  were  accentuated  and  brought 
into  relief  by  the  conditions  arising  out  of  the  war, 
and  these  led  the  Borough  Police  Authorities  them- 
selves to  urge,  as  many  of  them  did  in  1918,  that 
effect  should  be  given  to  the  recommendations  just 
mentioned.  Again,  the  Desborough  Committee  re- 
ported in  1919  strongly  in  favour  of  a large  measure 
of  standardisation  of  conditions  of  service  of  County 
and  Borough  Police,  under  Regulations  to  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  after  consultation  with 
representatives  of  the  Local  Police  Authorities,  and 
as  part  of  the  measures  taken  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  Committee  a code  of  Regulations, 
applicable  to  all  forces  (Metropolitan,  County,  and 
Borough),  has  now  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  under  powers  conferred  by  section  4 of  the 
Police  Act,  1919. 

40.  The  necessity  of  a measure  of  central  super- 
vision in  the  administration  of  County  and  Borough 
Police  forces  is  not  now  likely  to  be  seriously 
challenged  by  anyone  with  any  experience  of  police 
administration.  It  remains  to  consider,  briefly,  the 
proper  scope  and  degree  of  central  supervision  and 
local  administration  respectively,  and  the  means  by 
which  the  principles  of  local  administration  and 
central  supervision  can  best  be  combined  in  practice 
in  police  matters. 

41.  As  regards  the  proper  scope  for  central  super- 
vision in  police  matters,  it  is  suggested  that, 
.generally,  the  object  to  be  kept  in  view  is  to 
decentralise  as  much  as  possible  and  allow  the 
greatest  possible  scope  for  local  initiative,  re- 
taining central  supervision  for  matters  where  such 
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supervision  is  essential  either  to  maintain  the 
efficiency  of  the  service,  to  secure  the  uniform  adjust- 
ment of  questions  common  to  all  forces,  or  to  safe- 
guard the  Exchequer.  It  will  he  found  that  the 
supervision  of  the  'Central  Authority  must  be  closest 
in  connection  with  questions  of  conditions  of  service, 
and  may  be  less  in  the  executive  work  of  the  police 
and  the  administration  of  disoiiiline.  The  question 
may  conveniently  be  considered  under  three  main 
heads, 

(1)  The  standard  of  expenditure, 

(2)  Conditions  of  service,  and 

(3)  Efficiency  in  matters  of  police  equipment, 

methods,  etc. 

The  Standard  of  Expenditure. 

42.  Expenditure  on  the  police  is  governed  mainly 
by  two  factors  (1)  the  strength  of  the  force  and  (2) 
the  rates  of  pay  and  allowances.  As  regards  the 
first  of  these,  the  strength  of  the  County  forces,  as 
already  stated,  has  always  been  subject,  nominally 
at  any  rate,  to  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  whose  approval  has  been  necessary  to  any 
change  of  numbers.  In  Borough  forces,  as  well  as 
in  County  forces,  payment  of  the  Exchequer  Grant 
instituted  in  1856  and  the  grant  instituted  in  1890 
towards  the  cost  of  pensions  have  always  been  condi- 
tional upon  the  issue  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
Certificate  that  the  strength  of  the  force  has  been 
adequately  maintained.  Subject  to  this,  the  Watch 
Committees  formerly  settled  the  strength  of  their 
forces  without  reference  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
though  now,  under  the  Police  Regulations,  1920, 
they  have  been  placed  on  the  same  footing  in  this 
matter  as  the  County  forces.  Even  in  the  County 
forces  the  Home  Office  has  in  the  past  exercised  no 
very  close  or  rigid  supervision,  but  confined  itself 
pretty  much  to  seeing  that  numbers  were  reasonably 
sufficient  for  minimum  requirements  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  not  excessively  extravagant.  In 
this  way  the  Local  Police  Authorities  have  had  a 
wide  discretion  in  the  matter,  and,  even  when  all 
necessary  allowances  have  been  made  for  different 
local  conditions,  it  is  probable  that  the  standard  of 
policing  is  at  present  a good  deal  more  generous 
in  some  Counties  and  Boroughs  than  it  is  in  others. 

43.  One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Geddes  Com- 
mittee (page  58  of  their  Second  Report)  was  that 
the  Home  Office  should  undertake  a full  investigation 
of  the  strength  of  all  iiolice  forces  ; should  arrive  at 
a basis  for  the  numbers  required  for  the  adequate 
policing  of  each  area,  calculated  upon  the  acreage, 
population  and  rateable  value  of  the  area,  and  that 
the  Exchequer  Contributions  should  be  limited  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  police  justified  for  each  district 
on  the  new  basis.  This  recommendation,  it  is  con- 
sidered, would  carry  central  supervision  too  far,  and 
in  any  event,  for  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
detail,  it  is  impossible  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
proper  strength  for  the  several  police  forces  on  any 
mathematical  calculus,  or  other  hard  and  fast  rule, 
without  reference  to  special  local  conditions,  the 
views  of  the  Local  Authorities  and  the  demands  made 
on  the  police  by  the  local  community  as  a whole. 
There  is,  however,  a place  for  central  supervision  to 
secure  the  maintenance  of  sufficient  numbers  for 
efficient  policing,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  safe- 
guai'd  the  Exchequer  by  exercising  restraint  in  the 
case  of  those  Police  Authorities  (not  now  likely  to 
be  numerous)  who  are  inclined  to  police  their  areas 
on  too  generous  a basis  or  adopt  a wasteful  or  extrav- 
agant organisation.  Such  supervision,  it  is  suggested, 
can  best  be  exercised,  as  in  the  past,  through  H.M. 
Inspectors  of  Constabulary,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
Home  Office  and  in  consultation  with  the  Local  Police 
Authorities  and  the  Chief  Officers  of  Police  who  are 
directly  concerned.  The  second  main  factor  govern- 
ing the  expenditure  on  police,  namely,  the  rates  of 
pay  and  allowances,  will  be  considered  under  the 
■ next  head. 


Goiiditious  of  Service. 

44.  In  this  matter,  as  in  others  already  mentioned, 
the  County  forces  and  the  Borough  forces  wei'e  in 
different  positions  prior  to  the  Police  Regulations 
of  1920.  The  pay  of  the  County  forces  has  always 
been  subject  to  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Rules.  In 
this  matter,  however,  the  Home  Office  had  not  exer- 
cised any  close  control,  and  practically  almost  any 
scale  submitted  by  the  Police  Authorities  was 
approved.  At  any  rate,  the  scales  of  pay  varied 
considerably.  In  the  Boroughs,  prior  to  the  Police 
Regulations  the  Secretary  of  State  had  no  control  as 
regards  the  scales  of  pay,  which  were  settled  inde- 
pendently by  the  Watch  Committees,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Town  Council.  Circumstances  arising 
out  of  the  war,  particularly  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  and  the  very  different  lines  taken  by  Police 
Authorities  as  regards  increasing  the  rates  of  pay  or 
granting  bonuses,  rendered  the  differences  between  the 
rates  of  remuneration  in  the  various  forces  much  more 
acute  and  compelled  some  measure  of  common  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Police  Authorities.  A number  of 
Conferences  of  Police  Authorities  were  held  which 
served  a useful  purpose,  so  far  as  they  went : but 
considerable  differences  in  the  rates  of  remuneration 
still  remained,  and  the  position  was  regarded  as  most 
difficult  and  unsatisfactory,  not  only  by  the  police 
themselves,  but  also  by  the  Local  Police  Authorities. 
As  a result,  resolutions  were  passed  by  a number  of 
important  Conferences  of  Police  Authorities  urging 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  take  steps  to  standardise 
the  rates  of  pay,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
standard  to  bring  the  Borough  forces  under  the  same 
measure  of  supervision  as  the  County  forces.  In 
September,  1918,  a measure  of  uniformity  of  pension- 
able pay  was  secured  by  the  Home  Office  after 
the  institution  of  the  Supplementary  Exchequei- 
Grant,  but  the  bonuses  still  varied  a good  deal,  and 
in  some  forces  the  police  had  received  no  bonus  at 
all.  The  dissatisfaction  and  unrest  produced  by 
these  variations  in  conditions  ivaa  one  of  the  main 
factoi-s  that  led  the  Government  to  appoint  the  Des- 
borough  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  question  of 
the  police  conditions  of  service  in  all  its  a.speots. 

45.  This  Committee  found  definitely  in  favour  of 
uniform  scales  of  pay  for  the  lower  ranks  (sergeants 
and  constables)  in  all  forces,  standardisation  of 
pension  scales  and  a considerable  measure  of  stand- 
ardisation in  other  conditions  of  service.  It  is  not 
pei'tinent  here  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  (luestion, 
which  are  dealt  with  fully  in  the  Desborough  Reiiort 
itself,  but  the  principle  is  one  which  has  been 
generally  accepted  and  which  it  is  essential  to  main- 
tain in  the  intere,sts  of  the  contentment  and  efficiency 
of  the  police  service.  The  maintenance  of  the  princi- 
ple involves,  of  course,  a large  measure  of  central 
supervision  and  control  on  this  particular  .side  of 
police  administration,  i.e.,  as  regards  the  conditions 
of  seiwice  as  di.stinct  from  the  executive  work  of  the 
police,  and  this,  it  is  suggested,  is  both  reasonable 
and  nece,ssnry. 

46.  As  to  the  method  by  which  the  principles  of 
central  and  local  administration  can  best  be  com- 
bined in  this  matter,  three  parties  are  intimately 
concerned,  namely,  (a)  the  Local  Police  Authorities, 
(6)  the  Central  Authority,  and  (c)  the  police  them- 
selves. Up  to  the  last  year  or  two,  to  put  it  tersely 
but  not  unfairly,  the  position  was  that,  in  practice, 
questions  of  pay  and  allowances  were  .settled  mainly 
by  the  first  of  these  three  parties  ("the  Local  Police 
Authoritie.s)  in  the  Counties  and  exclusively  by  them 
in  the  Boroughs,  while  the  third  party  hardly  came' 
into  it  at  all,  so  far  as  consultation  was  concerned. 
The  Police  Act,  1919,  definitely  recognised  the  three- 
sided  relationship  and  provided  not  only  for  the 
constitution  of  the  Police  Federation  but  also  for  the 
Police  Council,  a body  consisting  of  representative's; 
of  County  and  Borough  Police  Authorities,  Chief 
Officers  of  Police  and  the  Police  Federation,  and 
Inquired  every  Regulation  proposed  to  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  be  first  submitted  to  this 
Council  in  draft. 
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47.  The  Council  has  now  met  four  times.  Far  the 
mast  important  meeting  was  the  first:  it  lasted  for 
four  days,  the  main  business  being  the  consideration 
of  the  complete  draft  Code  of  Regulations  which 
became  the  Police  Regulations  of  20th  August,  1920. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  throughout  the  whole  of  those 
sessions  of  the  Council  it  only  became  necessary  to 
take  a vote  of  the  Council  on  10  occasions,  and  these 
involved  only  5 separate  questions.  On  every  other 
detail  of  that  Code  of  nearly  a hundred  regulations 
the  Council  came  to  a unanimous  conclusion. 

48.  Some  such  organisation,  it  is  clear,  is  necessary. 
The  Council  has  in  fact  worked  well  and  the  pro- 
ceedings so  far  suggest  that  the  organisation  is  on 
the  whole  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  in  view.  Its 
complete  success  depends,  however,  on  the  existence 
of  a sufiiciently  representative  organisation  to  enable 
those  who  sit  on  the  Council  adequately  to  speak  for 
those  whom  they  represent.  If  conclusions  agreed 
upon  by  the  representatives  of  all  sides  on  the 
Council  a,re  repudiated  afterwards  by  some  or  all  of 
the  constituent  parties,  the  value  of  the  organisation 
will  be  largely  lost,  and  experience  has  suggested  that 
there  is  room  for  some  strengthening  of  the  organisa- 
tion in  this  regard,  so  far  as  the  Local  Authorities 
.are  concerned. 


Efficiency. 

49.  Under  this  head  may  be  included  the  general 
supervision  of  police  efficiency,  including  training, 
method,  equipment,  provision  and  maintenance  of 
adequate  lock-ups  and  other  buildings  and  the 
genei  al  maintenance  of  discipline  and  good  organisa- 
tion. The  utility  and  necessity  of  some  central 
Mpei vision  of  this^  kind  is  not  likely  to  be  questioned. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  rigid  standardisation ; ample 
scope  should  be,  and  is,  left  for  local  initiative;  but 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  a measure  of  central 
supervision  and  guidance,  based  on  the  experience 
and  practice  of  police  forces  generally,  are  obvious 
enough.  These  are  the  matters  covered  by  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  Certificates  of  Efficiency  which 
are  necessary  to  enable  a force  to  qualify  for  the 
statutory  Exchequer  Grants.  The  Home  Office  super- 
vision in  this  matter  has  always  been  exercised  in  the 
mam  through  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Constabulary,  who 
have  a unique  opportunity  of  comparing  methods  of 
organmtion  111  different  forces.  Probably  in  the 
past  H.M.  Inspectors  have  not  always  taken  full 
advantage  of  their  opportunity  in  this  regard  and 
mspection  tended  to  become  a matter  of  routine 
Certainly  many  forces,  especially  some  of  the  smaller 
ones,  remained  antiquated  in  office  and  other  methods 
but  since  the  appointment  of  the  present  Inspectors 
of  Constabulary  considerable  improvements  have 
been  effected,  and  the  exercise  of  central  supervision 
the  effic7°®  Jlie  manner  indicated  can  onl?  add  to 
service  as  a whole,  without 
initiative  or  interfering 
+bl  f r ^ administration  of  discipline  as  affect- 
ing the  individuals  who  constitute  the  forces  or  the 
day  to  day  executive  work  of  the  police. 


cJnt  -T^  ■ • ®°“®  question  of 

Cential  Supervision  of  Local  Authorities  in  paragraph 

37.  1 think  you  go  into  that  very  carefullv  in  the 

Evn  7+^^’  ^ *^®  'I'lsstion  of  the  Standard  of 

Expenditure  in  paragraphs  42,  43,  44,  45,  and  46. 

• (M? . Turton)  ■.  The  decisions  of  the  Police 

oinoil  are  supposed  to  be  binding,  I take  it.P— Not 
necessaiily,  though  they  are  nearly  certain  to  be 
adopted  111  practice  That  is  to  say,  if  the  Secretam- 

the1l7iun9“‘^"’  consultation  with 

t e Coiinci  as  regards  any  particular  regulation,  that 

are  unanimous,  it  would  be  a very  uii- 
IS  imt  bound  by  statute. 

3738.  (Chairman)  : This  is  administration  ? — Yes 
As  a matter  of  fact  the  Police  Regulations,  as  the 


Commission  may  know,  do  cover  a very  wide  range  of 
subjects  governing  primarily  the  conditions  of  service. 

3739. ^  For  instance,  there  is  the  case  in  point  of 
keeping  to  the  left  that  has  been  referred  to  the 

Council,  has  it  not.P — No,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  The  two  bodies  are  quite  distinct.  The  Council 
to  which  I refer  here  is  a statutory  body  which  consists 
of  representatives  of  the  Police  Authorities,  the  Chief 
Officers  of  Police  and  all  ranks  of  the  police  service. 
It  was  set  up  by  the  Police  Act  of  1919. 

3740.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  meeting  of 
Chief  Constables? — No. 

3741.  Do  you  touch  upon  that  here?— No. 

,3742.  Can  you  tell  us  about  that?  Is  it  a .statutory 

body,  or  is  it  iiiirely  a body  of  convenience? I am 

not  sure  which  of  the  various  Conferences  you  refer 
to. 

3743.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Before  we  go  into  that, 

may  I a.sk  this  ? I think  in ' 1919  an  Act  was  pa.ssed 
which  largely  arose  out  of  the  Report  of  the  Des- 
borough  Committee,  and  also  out  of  the  Reports  of 
various  Committees  on  the  claims  of  Local  Authorities 
that  a larger  pinportion  of  the  cost  of  the  police 
should  be  paid  by  the  Exchequer? Yes. 

3744.  As  a result,  it  was  provided  in  the  first  place 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  have  greater 
powers,  including  the  powers  to  make  rules  in  respect 
of  the  pay  and  emoluments  of  the  force? — Yes. 

3745.  And  it  also  provided  that  there  might  be 
set  up  a Police  Federation,  representing  all  ranks  of 
the  police  force?— Yes,  from  the  rank  of  Inspector 
downwards. 

3746.  And  the  Secretary  of  State,  before  making 
such  Regulations,  should  consult  with  a Council  on 
which  were  to  be  represented  that  Federation  and 
also  the  Local  Authorities  controlling  the  police? — 
And  the  Chief  Officers. 

3747.  Then  it  went  on  to  provide  that  the  Ex- 
chequer contribution  should  be  stereotyped  at  a 
certain  amount,  and  it  was  also  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment, though  it  was  not  in  the  Act,  that  the  Home 
Office  would  pay  half  the  cost  of  the  police,  including 
the  Exchequer  contribution  .P — ^Yes. 

3748.  As  the  result  of  that  Act  the  first  Police 
Council  was  set  up,  and  there  was  submitted  to  that 
Council  a code  of  regulations  for  the  police  force.  It 
was  debated  for  four  days,  I think,  and  was  ultimately 

passed  with  substantially  unanimous  agreement? 

Yes,  it  was  almost  a complete  agreement  on  every 
point. 

3749.  Yes,  it  was  in  the  end.  That  is  the  statutory 
body^  which  is  still  in  existence,  and  which  is  still 
meeting,  I think,  from  time  to  time  ? — Yes. 

.(Mr.  Turton)  : Assuming  a particular  Standing 
Joint  Committee  should  desire  to  run  counter  to 
the  suggestions  of  this  Council,  what  is  the  position 
of  that  Standing  J oint  Committee  ? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : May  I point  out  that  it  is  not 
the  suggestions  of  the  Council ; it  is  the  Regulations 
made  by  the  Home  Office.  The  Home  Secretary  makes 
the  Regulations. 

3750.  (Mr.  Turton)  : Yes,  after  consulting  them. 
Still,  you  always  have  the  Council  thrown  in  your 
face  at  every  single  meeting  of  the  Standing  Joint 
Committee? — The  Council  is  the  recognised  machin- 
ery  for  consultation  with  the  Police  Authorities — at 
present  the  _ only  machinery,  apart  from  the  oppor- 
tunity of  direct_  consultation  with  individual  Police 
Authorities,  which  we  wish  to  develop  as  far  as 
possible  . as  a matter  of  day-to-day  administration. 
The  Police  Council,  however,  is  the  only  means  we 
have  of  consulting  representatives  of  Police  Authorities 
ns  a wihole,  i.e.,  as  representing  all  Police  Authorities. 

3751.  _ (Chairman) ; All  ranks  ?— No,  all  Police 
Authorities  throughout  the  country.  We  have  now 
60  County  forces  and  over  120  Borough  forces,  with 
independent  Local  Authorities.  The  Home  Office  is 
often  faced  with  problems  which  affect  the  whole 
of  those  180  forces.  It  is  most  essential  that  we 
should  have  means  of  consultation  with  representa- 
tives of  those  police  forces  who  can  effectively  speak- 
for  the  Police  Authorities  as  a whole,  and  that  is  the  • 
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most  important  function  wEich  tie  Police  Council 
serves.  That  is  the  Council  to  which  Sir  Lewis  Beard 
has  referred,  which  is  a statutory  body  under  sec- 
tion 4 of  the  Police  Act,  1919.  It  is  an  organisation 
to  which  I attach,  and  the  Home  Secretary  attaches — 

I am  speaking  for  the  Home  Office — the  utmost 
importance.  We  are  anxious  to  develop  its  useful- 
ness as  far  as  we  can,  because  it  is  vital  for  the 
smooth  working  of  the  three-sided  relationship  to 
which  I refer  in  the  Memorandum. 

3762.  Now  -will  you  tell  me  what  the  other  Council 

jg  p — May  I ask  which  Conference  you  refer  to  ? There 
were  several  Chief  Conetablee’  Conferences.  'rh.c 
official  organisation  is  this : the  Chief  Officers  of 

Police  meet  in  eight  districts  and  the  County  and 
Borough  Chief  Constables  in  those  several  eight 
■districts  meet  together  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
find  convenient,  and  discuss  anything  which  they 
have  to  discuss.  Each  of  those  District  Conferences 
nominates  to  a Central  Conference  usually  one  County 
and  one  Borough  representative.  The  Central  Con- 
ference meets  in  London  in  conjunction  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  Home  Office.  That  is  an  organisation 
by  which,  without  the  cumbrous  expedient  of  a Con- 
ference of  180  Chief  Constables,  we  do  keep  in  close 
touch  with  Chief  Officers  of  Police  throughout  the 
country.  In  addition  to  that  the  Chief  Constables 
have  two  semi-private,  semi-official  organisations — 
the  Borough  Chief  Constables  Association  and  the 
County  Chief  Constables  Association — who  meet 
usually  once  a year,  partly  for  social  and  partly  for 
official  discussion.  The  Borough  Chief  Constables 
Association  has  met  recently  in  Birmingham.  Certain 
of  their  sessions  are  attended  by  representatives  of 
the  Police  Authorities.  I am  not  sure  which  Con- 
ference you  refer  to. 

{Chairman) : I am  referring  to  the  official  one. 

3763.  {Sir  George  Macclonogh)  : There  has  been  an 
alteration,  because  I remember  when  I was  in  charge 
of  M.O.  5,  before  the  war,  you  used  to  have  meetings 
at  the  Home  Office  of  the  County  Chief  Constables. 
I remember  we  attended  their  meetings  occasionally? 
—We  found  that  the  District  organisation  would  be 
the  most  convenient.  We  maintain  the  closest  touen 
wdth  that  relatively  small  Central  Conference  of 
Chief  Constables  which  speaks  for  the  Districts  as  a 
whole. 

3764.  When  was  that  introduced? — In  1917. 

{Chairman)  : I think  we  have  enough  informath-n 

about  the  Councils. 

VII.— Supervision  of  Local  Authorities  bt  County 
Councils. 

50.  In  regard  to  the  police  the  County  Councils 
have  no  jurisdiction  over  the  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittees, though  they  are  the  rating  authority  and 
have  concurrent  powers  with  the  Standing  Joint 
Committees  and  the  Justices  in  one  matter,  namely, 
the  power  to  require  the  County  police  to  perform 
extra  duties  connected  with  police  work. 

51.  The  only  jurisdiction  the  County  Councils  have 
so  far  had  as  regards  the  Non-County  Borough  police 
forces  has  been  in  the  matter  of  the  statutory 
Exchequer  grant  towards  the  cost  of  pay  and 
clothing  of  the  police.  Under  section  24  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1888,  the  County  Councils  are 
responsible  for  repaying  to  Non-County  Boroughs  out 
of  the  County  Exchequer  Contribution  Account  the 
amount  of  half  of  the  cost  of  pay  and  clothing 
of  the  Non-County  Borough  police  forces,  which 
responsibility  necessarily  carried  with  it  the  right  to 
examine  the  particulars  of  expenditure  of  the 
Borough  police  forces  under  the  heads  which  rank  for 
the  grant.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Police  Act,  1919, 
there  has  been  no  necessity  for  this  examination  on 
the  part  of  the  County  Councils,  as  under  section  8 (1) 
of  that  Act  the  amounts  payable  or  transferable  under 
section  24  (2)  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888, 
are  fixed  at  the  amounts  payable  or  transferable 
in  respect  of  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1916. 


^'III- — Provisions  as  to  the  Alteiution  op  Areas, 
ETC.,  OF  Local  Autuorities. 


52.  Apart  from  the  enactments  already  referred  to 
in  paragraph  9 above,  there  are  no  special  provisions 
for  the  alteration  of  the  areas  of  Police  Authorities 
as  such.  When  questions  of  the  alteration  of  Counties 
or  Boroughs  arise,  the  police  arrangements  are  quite 
a subordinate  consideration.  There  is,  however,  one 
very  important  feature  of  the  present  police  system 
on  which  something  may  perhaps  be  said,  namely,  as 
to  the  present  units  of  administration.  In  this 
respect  the  police  system  is  certainly  far  from  ideal. 
The  existence  of  so  many  separate  forces  amounts  to 
an  absurdity  and  is  certainly  a source  of  weakness 
and  inefficiency  from  several  points  of  view. 


53.  There  are  at  present,  in  spite  of  the  voluntary 
merger  of  several  small  Borough  forces  with  the 
County  Constabulary  in  recent  years,*  5 Borough 
Forces  and  1 County  Force  with  a total  authori.sod 
strength  of  15  men  or  less,  15  Boroughs  and  3 Counties 
with  a total  authorised  strength  of  25  or  less,  and  3fi 
Boroughs  and  8 Counties  with  a strength  of  50  or 
lees.  On  the  other  hand,  a number  of  County 
Boroughs  of  considerable  size  are,  by  agrecinciit, 
policed  by  the  County  Police,  including:  — 


Bournemouth  (91,770) 
Smethwick  (75,757) 

West  Bromwich  (73,761) 
West  IHartlepool  (68,689) 


Darlington  (65,866) 

Bury  (66,426) 

Glouce.ster  (51 ,330) 
Burton-on-Treiit  (48,927) 


54.  In  police  work  every  “ frontier  ” must  be  a 
source  of  inefficiency  and  a handicap  to  prompt  and 
fully  co-ordinated  police  working.  In  the  small  forces 
the  conditions  tend  to  limit  experience,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  officers,  and  initiative  is  liable  to  be 
cramped  and  methods  to  slip  behind  the  times ; there 
is  certainly  danger  of  undue  personal  influences 
affecting  the  police  in  their  work  to  a much  greater 
degree  than  in  the  large  forces,  whether  County  or 
Borough;  and,  generally  speaking,  a small  Borough 
can  be  policed  more  efficiently  and  at  the  same  time 
more  economically  by  the  County  police  than  by  a 
separate  Borough  force.  One  obvious  and  very  im- 
portant factor  is  the  ability  of  the  County  Chief 
Constable  to  adjust  the  number  of  police  employed  in 
the  Borough  according  to  the  varying  requirements 
from  day  to  day,  and  in  emergency  to  <lraw  on  the 
whole  County  force  to  augment  the  police  in  the 
Borough. 


55.  When  the  Exchequer  Contribution  towards  the 
cost  of  the  County  and  Borough  Police  was  instituted 
by  the  County  and  Borough  Police  Act,  18.56,  police 
forces  in  Boroughs  under  5,000  population  were  ox.- 
eluded  from  participation  in  the  grant.  Under 
section  39  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  the 
separate  forces  of  all  Boroughs  with  a population  ol 
less  than  10,000,  according  to  the  Census  of  1881 , were 
compulsorily  merged  in  the  County  force,  and  by 
section  215  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882. 
it  is  provided  that  no  separate  force  can  be  established 
in  a Borough  with  a population  of  less  than  20,000. 
It  may  be  noted  that  Tiverton,  which  h^  a separate 
police  force,  is  actually  below  the  10,000  limit  (popula- 
tion 9,715  according  to  the  last  Census)  while  the 
population  of  Carmarthen  is  only  11  above  that  limit, 
and  there  are  altogether  14  Boroughst  under  20,000 
population  which  now  have  separate  police  force.s. 
The  Counties  of  Rutland  and  the  Liberty  of  Peter- 
borough are  also  under  20,000  population. 


56.  While  considerations  other  than  population 
must  necessarily  bo  taken  into  account,  it  wmjld, 


* Since  March,  1920,  the  following  forces  have  been  merged:— 
Berwick-on-Tweed  (13,07.o)  Weymouth  (22,;12-1) 

Durham  (17,.o50)  lianisUpIe  111,109} 

Louth  (9,880)  Byde  m,29.)) 

Truro  (11,825) 

The  figures  in  brackets  imlicate  the  population. 

f These  H Boroughs  arc:  — Banbury,  Beverley,  Boston 
I^ridgwater,  Carmarthen,  Clithcroc,  Congleton,  flranthain 
Kendal,  King’s  Lynn,  Neath,  Newark,  J^enzance,  TivarUtu. 
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perhap.s,  be  fair  to  suggest  that  if  the  matter  could 
be  considered  as  res  Integra,  a reasonable  unit  of 
administration  for  police  purposes  would  bo  one  of 
about  250,000  population  for  Counties  and  Boroughs 
alike,  with  forces  of,  say,  250  men  in  Counties 
and  300  men  in  the  Boroughs.  The  Desborough  Com- 
mittee who  examined  the  whole  question  in  some 
detail  (see  paragraphs  100  to  108  of  their  Report), 
apparently  regarded  it  as  desirable  that  all  separate 
police  forces  in  Boroughs  with  a population  of  under 

100,000  should  be  merged,  but  for  reasons  of  adminis- 
trative convenience  recommended  the  merger  of  all 
separate  forces  in  Non-County  Boroughs  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  Burghs  with  a population  of  less 
than  60,000  in  Scotland. 


(Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  Section  Vll. 

Supervision  of  Local  Authorities  by  County 
Councils,”  and  paragraph  50.  We  have  rather 
discussed  this  already,  I think.  Then  there  is  para- 
graph _ 51.  Then  we  come  to  Section  VIII. 

Ri  ovisions  as  to  the  Alteration  of  Areas,  etc.  of 
Local  .4uthorities.”  ’ 

37.56  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : I should  like  to 
ask  whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  combine  some 
of  these  forces.  You  tell  ' us  that  there  are  fourteen 
Boroughs  of  a population  of  under  20,000  which  have 
police  forces  of  their  own.  Surely  it  is  not  an  efficient 
s.y.stem No.  I understood  the  Commission  did  not 
wish  to  invite  any  expression  of  opinion,  but  I have 
ventured  on  behalf  of  the  Home  Office  to  indicate 
that  we  cannot  I'egard  that  as  an  ideal  system  by 
any  means. 

3766.  We  can  all  see  the  advantages  of  amalga- 
mating these  forces.  Would  there  be  any 
disadvantages  p— I cannot  see  any  from  the  point  of 
view  of  administration.  There  is  no  disadvantage, 
m my  opinion,  which  can  be  set  again, st  the  adminis- 
trative advantages. 

3757.  Tho  present  law  is  that  a Borough  with 

20,000  population  or  over  can  have  its  independent 
police.  Would  you  advise  adherence  to  that  figu’-e 
of  20,000,  or  would  you  raise  it?— It  is  not  correct 
that,  in^  practice,  if  an  Urban  District  is  proposing 
to  be  incorporated  into  a Borough,  it  will,  on 
Incorporation,  be  given  a separate  police  force'  In 
practice  it  would  not  get  it  if  it  had  anything  like 

20,000  population. 

3768.  (Mr.  Turton)  : They  cannot  apply  under 
.section  215  until  they  are  20,000? — Yes,  the  position 
is  this.  The  Act  provides  that  it  cannot  have  a 
separate^  force  unless  the  population  exceeds  20,000. 
In  practice,  when  the  con.ditions  of  Incorporation  are 
being  settled,  it  is  provided  that  if  the  area  is 
a small  one  it  shall  consolidate  its  police  establish- 
ment, when  its  Borough  is  formed,  with  the  County 
establishment. 

3769.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : You  make  that  a 

condition  of  its  Incorporation? — Yes.  In  practice, 

usually  there  is  an  agreement  in  advance  with  certain 
of  the  Promoters,  providing  that,  when  incorporated, 
they  will  proceed  to  consoliclate. 

3760.  I take  it  you  consider  that  the  statutory 
limit  of  20,000  is  too  low? — Certainly,  if  the  limit 
were  to  be  the  limit  which  was  always  followed. 

3761.  _ What  w:ould  you  put  it  at.?— I am  not  in 
a position  at  the  moment  to  express  a final  and 
considered  view  on  the  part  of  the  Home  Office. 

1 have  ventured  to  express  a personal  opinion  as 
to  what  might  be  a reasonable  limit  if  we  ivere 
considering  the  matter  as  a clean  slate.  . The 
Desborough  Committee  also  considered  it,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  and  the  Commission  may 
be  aware  that  in  a.  Bill  introduced  last  Session,  with 
which  the  Government  was  not  able  to  proceed, 
further  provision  was  made  for  the  consolidation  of 
existing  police  forces,  and  power  was  proposed  to  be 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  require  consoli- 
dation in  certain  case.s.  I refer  to  Clause  19  of  the 
Economy  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Bill  of  last 
Seesion. 


3762.  When  you  say  the  reasonable  unit  would  be 
a population  of  250,000,  you  mean  that  would  bo  a 
rea.sonable  minimum? — Yes:  if  we  were  starting 

de  novo. 

3763  (Chairma.n)  ; Supposing  that  were  adopted, 
and  you  had  to  have  a unit  of  250,000,  would  yon 
suggest  that  you  should  maintain  the  existing  boun- 
daries, or  that  you  should-  take  the  system  which 
is  adopted  in  London,  of  having  special  police  areas? 
— That  is  a very  fundamental  que.stion  which  involves 
much  wider  considerations  than  those  with  which  I 
am  concerned,  which  relate  to  the  police  alone. 

3764.  From  the  administrative  point  of  view? — 
From  the  police  administrative  point  of  view.  I am 
not  sure  that  you  can  consider  the  two  things 
separately.  But  I may  say  that,  taking  everything 
together,  I have  never  contemplated  the  creation  of 
ad  hoc  areas  foi-  police  purposes — only  merging  or 
grouping  of  existing  areas. 

3765.  (BIr.  Turton) : With  regard  to  the  fourteen 
Boroughs,  there  is  no  question  that  they  .should  be 
merged? — No. 

^ 3766.  (Col.  Williams) : That  affects  finance? — Yes. 
Some  arrangement  would  have  to  be  made  between 
them  and  the  County. 

37 67 . It  may  be  the  financial  difficulty  which  stands 
in  the  way  of  merger?— No,  I think  not,  except  as 
regards  the  actual  terms  which  are  to  be  framed. 
There  have  recently  been  several  consolidations,  and  in 
the  past  there  have  been  a number.  Their  terms  are 
not  by  any  means  on  uniform  lines,  but  it  is  possible  to 
arrange  terms.  A common  one  is  that  the  Boro-ugh 
pay  to  the  County  what  the  produce  of  the  County 
rate  would  be  if  it  were  levied  in  the  Borough.  In 
other  cases  they  pay  on  a simpler  or  more  complex 
assessment  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  police  force 
ascertained  on  the  day  to  day  strength  of  the  force, 
or  some  other  basis. 

3768.  The  existence  of  those  difficulties  may  be  part 
of  the  matter  which  prevents  these  absorptions  ? — 
No,  with  goodwill  there  is  no  difficulty  in  coming  to 
a proper  adjustment.  The  difficulty  is  usually  quite 
other. 

3769.  (Chairman)  ; I should  like  to  ask  you  a 
question  or  two  arising  out  of  the  evidence  of  Sir 
Almeric  FitzRoy  this  morning  about  Quarter  Sessions 
and  Commissions  of  the  Peace.  The  Home  Office  deals 
with  Commissions  of  the  Peace? — In  what  respect? 

3770.  I mean  supposing  a Borough  has  a separate 
Commission  of  the  Peace,  that  is  a Home  Office 
matter  ? — Yes.  It  is  not  a point  which  has  been  dealt 
with  in  the  Memorandum. 

3771.  All  I want  to  know  is,  what  is  the  practice 
in  creating  fresh  Commissions  of  Peace? — I cannot 
say  offhand,  but  I can  let  you  have  a note.* 

3772.  (Mr.  Turton) : T do  not  know  whether  you 
are  prepared  to  express  any  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  point  of  a Standing  Joint  Committee  practi- 
cally directing  a County  Council  to  honour  such 
cheques  as  they  put  before  them  and  the  County 
Council  has  only  one  duty,  namely,  to  levy  a rate. 
Have  you  anything  you  would  like  to  say  in  regard 
to  that  question  ? — I cannot  see  any  practicable  alter- 
native. 

3773.  Except  the  abolition  of  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittees ?— 'Yes.  But,  having  regard  to  the  position  the 
Justices  still  have  as  conservators  of  the  peace,  and 
having  the  Commission  of  the  Crown  in  that  regard, 
there  woiild  palpably  be  objections  to  removing  their 
responsibility  altogether,  and  having  a purely  elective 
body  for  the  Police  Authority.  There  is  historical 
ground  for  it,  and  it  seems  sound. 

3774.  Are  not  the  Watch  Committees  purelv 
elective.? — Yes.  that  is  true. 


S’®  %pommission  of  the  Peace  to  a Borough  is  an 
;he  Secretary  of  State  advises 

rinu^of  ? ; ® result  of  it  is  the  forma- 

f ^ arising  in  the  Borough 

and  the  formation  of  a new  Licensing  District,  if  the  Borough 
did  not  form  a separate  District  previously.  But  County  Justices 
usually  cease  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  a Borough  when  it  has  been 
^ Commission  of  the  Peace,  and  other  conse 

qxiences  ma\  follow  indirectly  from  the  grant. A.L.D, 
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(Mr.  Turton) : Would  there  reall.y  be  any  legal 
cliffei'eiice  between  the  position  of  the  Watch  Com- 
mittee in  the  Boroughs  and  the  County  Council,  in 
the  Counties  for  the  purpose  of  police  administration? 

(Chairman):  Is  there  not  a difference?  Is  not  the 
Blayor  ex  officio  a member  of  the  Watch  Committee? 

(Mr  Turton) : So  is  the  Chairman  of  the  County 
Council. 

(Chairman) : But  he  is  not  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  County  like  the  Mayor  is? 

(Mr.  Turton)  : No. 

3775.  (Chairman) : It  is  rather  a difl'erent  position? 
— I can  only  express  a quite  general  opinion.  So  far 
as  the  Home  Office  is  concerned,  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  necessity  for  any  change,  and  there  is, 
on  quite  general  grounds,  the  argument  I have  men- 
tioned for  retaining  the  Justices’  share  in  the  respon- 
sibility. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : Why  does  not  that  apply  in 
Boroughs? 

3776.  (Mr.  Turton) : Except  that  the  Mayor  is  the 
Chief  Magistrate  in  the  Borough,  and  conceiving  that 
argument  that  on  the  Watch  Committee  the  Chief 
Magistrate  is  the  Mayor,  what  is  really  the  legal  dis- 
tinction between  a Watch  Committee  managing  the 
police  and  a Counts'  Council  whose  Oiairman  is  ex. 
offi,cio  a Justice?  Are  there  any  legal  difficulties? — I 
am  not  aware  of  any. 

3777.  (Chairman) : There  is  no  necessity  for  the 
Justices  to  serve  on  that  Watch  Committee,  is  there? 
— No. 

3778.  (Mr.  Turton)  : You  are  put  on  the  Watch 
Committee  without  being  a .Justice? — Yes. 

(Chairman)  : That  is  what  I say. 

3779.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  Before  the  Act  of 
1888,  what  was  the  relation  of  the  County  Justices  to 
the  police? — They  were  the  Police  Authority. 

(Mr.  Turton) ; There  was  a Police  Committee 
established  by  Quarter  Sessions. 

3780.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : I suppose  that  is 
really  the  basi.s  of  the  Standing  Joint  Committee, 
because  the  .Justices  were  the  Police  Authority.? — Yes, 
certain ly. 

3781.  (Col.  William.s)  : It  was  a compromise? — It 
was  a compromise  between  two  systems. 

3782.  (Chairman) : With  regard  to  the  Clerk,  what 
has  the  Standing  .Joint  Committee  to  do  with  the 
appointment  of  the  Clerk? — The  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee appoints  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace.  The  Clerk 
of  the  Peace,  I think,  used  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Gustos  Rotulorum,'  but,  if  I recollect  rightly,  the 
Justices  had  the  power  of  removal,  if  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  misbehaved  himself  in  the  execution  of  his  office. 

(Mr.  Turton)  : Subject  to  that  power  of  removal,  it 
was  a freehold  office. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : Yes,  absolutely. 

(Chairman)  : He  is  appointed  by  the  Standing  Joint 
Committee,  and  the  .Justices  have  to  accept  him  as 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  at  Quarter  Sessions,  andthe  County 
Council  as  Clerk  of  the  County,  and  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  as  Clerk  of  the  Lieutenancy 

(Mr.  Turton)  : No,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is 

independent. 

(Chairman)  : He  can  appoint  anybody  he  likes? 

(Mr.  Turton)  : Yes. 

{Chairman) : Can  he  dismiss  him,  too?  Well.it  does 
not  very  much  matter. 

(Mr.  Turton)  : The  Standing  Joint  Committee  only 
appoint  for  the  three  positions,  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace, 
the  Clerk  of  the  Standing  Joint  Committee,  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  Council. 

(Chairman):  But  the  point  is  this:  The  Council 
have  to  accept  whoever  the  Standing  Joint  Committee 
appoint,  and  so  do  the  Justices. 

3783.  (2Ir.  Turton)  : They  fix  a certain  amount 
which  he  has  to  pay  for  his  clerks? — Subject  to  the 
approv'al  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(Mr.  Turton) : Yes,  the  whole  thing  is  subject  to 
that. 

3784.  (Chairman)  : Is  his  appointment  subject  to 

the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  too.? — No,  only 
the  salary. 


(Mr.  Turton)  : It  is  most  mixed  up.  J hope  wc  shall 
unravel  it. 

(Chairman)  : We  must  first  begin  by  finding  out 
whm-e  the  mix  up  is.  because  it  is  so  complicated. 

3785.  (Mr.  Turton):  Perhaps  Mr.  Dixon  will  kindly 
let  us  have  a memorandum  in  regard  to  it.  Sir 
Edwai’d  Troup  knows  about  it? — I can  certainl.y  let 
you  have  a memorandum*  upon  it.  Do  you  wieli  any 
expression  of  Horae  Office  views,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, as  to  the  necessity  of  the  lu'ovision  in  the 
Local  Government  Act  to  which  you  have  referred?  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  are  going  to  ask  me  any 
questions  upon  that? 

(Ghairma.n) : I think  if  the  Home  Office  wish  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  it  we  should  be  glad  to 
hear  it,  as  regards  the  advisability  of  the  present 
procedure  and  any  changes  which  they  think  may  be 
desirable  or  not,  as  the  c.ase  may  be.  Shall  wo  pass 
now  to  the  next  ]iart  of  the  evidence,  that  is  to 
say  on  the  question  of  Registration  and  Elections? 


MATTERS  OTHER  THAN  POLICE. 

Registr-wion  and  Elect!  on.s. 

57.  The  Home  Office  became  the  Central  Autliorit.y 
for  the  registration  of  electors  and  the  conduct  of 
parliamentary  and  local  elections  in  1921,  the  Regis- 
tration and  Elections  (Transfer  of  Powers)  Order, 
1921,  made  under  the  Ministry  of  Health  Act,  1919, 
having  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the 
powers  conferred  on  the  liocal  Government  Board  and 
Mini.ster  of  Health  by  the  Representation  of  the 
People  Act,  1918,  and  other  enactments. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Ministry  of  Health  have 
prepared  for  the  information  of  the  Commission 
memorandat  a.s  to  the  franchise,s  for  the  elections 
of  the  various  classes  of  Local  Authorities  enacted 
by  the  Act  of  1918  above  mentioned. 

Registration. 

68.  The  Act  of  1918,  in  accordance  with  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Speaker’.s  Conference  on 
Electoral  Reform,  provided  for  two  registers  each 
.year  and  made  certain  changes  in  the  method  of 
registration.  Formerly  the  Overseers  of  each  Parish 
lirepared  lists  of  voters  which  after  publication  were 
revised  by  Revising  Barristers  who  adjudicated  also 
on  claims  and  objection.s.  Under  the  now  s.ystern  each 
■Parliamentary  County  and  Borough  is  a registration 
area,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  County  Council  or  Town 
Clerk  of  the  Borough  (or  Urban  District)  is  the  Regis- 
tration Officer,  or  if  there  are  several  Counties  or 
Boroughs  in  the  area  such  Clerk  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  subject  to  such 
conditions  ns  he  may  impo.se  for  appointment  of 

* Clerks  of  the  Peace  were  originally  paid  by  fees.  In  ISoI  tlio 
Criminal  .Justice  Administration  Act  (section  !l)  eTnpowered  the 
Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  in  every  County,  and  in  the  IJoroiiglis 
the  Town  Council,  to  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  State  thal 
the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  should  be  paid  by  salary  and  recominonil 
the  amount  of  salary  to  be  awarderl.  Any  variation  of  salary  has 
similarly  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  Local 
Authority's  recommendation.  When  the  administrative  work  ol' 
the  .Justices  in  Quarter  .Sessions  was  transferred  to  the  County 
Councils  by  the  T..ocal  Government  Act,  1888,  it  was  thought 
desirable  that  these  bodies  (except  in  the  new  County  of  London) 
should  have  for  their  Clerk  the  person  who  was  then  acting  for 
the  Uuarter  Sessions,  and  it  was  therefore  enacted  that  the  Clerk 
of  the  Peace  in  every  County  (except  London)  should  he  Cierk 
to  the  newlv-formed  County  Council.  The  effect  of  this  is  that 
as  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace’s  staff  was  paid  out  of  his  salary,  so  now 
the  salaries  of  the  st,affi  of  the  County  Council  (except  wlicrc 
special  statutory  provision  is  made  for  them)  should  Jk:  included 
in  the  salary  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  and  Clerk  to  the  County 
Council,  and  fixed  from  time  to  time  as  revision  of  the  salaries 
becomes  necessary  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  recomincnda- 
iion  of  the  Standing  .Joint  Committee,  who  in  this  matter  have 
taken  the  place  of  Quarter  Se.ssioris.  This  requirement  of  tlie 
law  is  anomalous  and  inconvenient  and  appears  not  to  bo 
gener.ally  complied  with.  The  Home  Office  would  favour  the 
separation  of  the  two  offices,  provided  that  it  should  he  still 
possible  that  they  should  he  held  b.v  the  same  man,  when  this  is 
found  to  he  more  economical  or  more  convenient.  -A.J-i.JJ. 

+ Hm  .Vppendix  1 to  .Mr.  Gibbon's  evidence.  (.Minute;;  of 
Evidence,  Part  I,  page  l.'Jo). 
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deputies  (section  12).  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Regis- 
tration Officer  to  ascertain  the-  names  of  all  persons 
qualified  for  the  parliamentary  and  local  government 
franchises  and  to  include  them  in  the  electors  lists 
for  publication  (section  13).  He  decides  claims  and 
objections  subject  to  appeal  to  the  County  Court  and, 
on  a point  of  law,  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  makes 
necessary  corrections  in  the  lists  to  form  the  register 
(Schedule  I). 

59.  The  Registration  Officer  must  comply  with  any 
directions  given  by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  the 
arrangements  for  carrying  out  his  duties  (section 
13).^  He  can  appoint  Deputy  Registration  Officers 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
(section  12).  When  a County  Borough  comprising  a 
Parliamentary  Borough  is  extended,  it  is  the  practice 
to  make  provision  for  the  Town  Clerk  to  be  appointed 
as  deputy  of  the  County  Registration  Officer  in 
respect  of  the  added  area  situate  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary County,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  registration  of 
local  government  electors  for  the  Borough. 

60.  Registration  expenses  which  were  formerly  de- 
frayed from  local  funds  (except  one  half  of  the  Revis- 
ing Barrister’s  remuneration)  are  now  charged  equally 
to  the  County  or  Borough  Fund  and  to  the  Treasury. 
If  a ^ Parliamentary  County  is  comprised  in  several 
Administrative  Counties  or  a Parliamentary  Borough 
is  comprised  in  several  Municipal  Boroughs  (or  Urban 
Districts),  the  expenses  are  -apportioned  in  manner 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (see  the  Registra- 
tion Expenses  (Contributions)  Or-der,  1918).  Scales 
of  registration  expenses  are  framed  by  the  Treasury, 
but  any  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  expenses  not 
of  a class  to  which  the  scale  applies  are  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  (section  15).  The  expenses 
of  marking  jurors  in  the  autumn  register  each  year 
are  also  defrayed  as  registration  expenses  under  the 
Juries  Act,  1922. 

61.  Parochial  officers  formerly  engaged  in  regis- 
tration have  a claim  to  compensation  payable  as 
registration  expenses  if  they  suffer  pecuniary  loss 
through  the  operation  of  the  Act.  Appeal  lies  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  case  the  Local  Authority, 
whose  Clerk  is  the  Registration  Officer,  refuses  to 
grant  compensation. 

Local  Elections. 

62.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  empowered  b,y  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1894,  to  make  Rules  for  the 
conduct  of  elections  of  Metropolitan  Borough  Council- 
lors, Urban  and  Rural  District  Councillors,  Guardians 
and  Parish  Councillors,  and  also  with  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  polls  consequent  on  Parish  Meetings 
shall  be  taken.  The  various  Election  and  Polls  Orders 
made  by  the  Local  Government  Board  remain  in  force. 

He  is  also  authorised  to  make  Orders  under  the 
London  Government  Act,  1899,  altering  the  wards  of 
Metropolitan  Boroughs  and  the  apportionment  of  the 
Councillors  amongst  the  wards. 

63.  Although  no  specific  jurisdiction  vests  in  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to  elections  of  County 
Councillors  or  Municipal  Borough  Councillors  he 
makes  Orders  under  section  54  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1888,  and  the  Representation  of  the  People 
Act,  1922,  altering  the  electoral  divisions  of  a County 
or  increasing  the  number  of  electoral  divisions  and 
County  Councillors,  and,  if  a Borough  is  to  bo  divided 
into  wards  or  the  existing  wards  altered,  he  appoints 
a Commissioner  to  prepare  a scheme  to  be  confirmed 
by  Order  in  Council  under  section  30  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  1882. 

Parliamentary  Elections. 

64.  Under  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act, 
1918,  the  Registration  Officer  in  his  capacitv  as 
•Wting  Returning  Officer  is  responsible  for  the‘ con- 
duct of  Parliamentary  elections,  and  may  appoint 
Deputies  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  -of  State 


(section  30).  His  Local  Authority  foiun  the  polling 
districte  and  fix  the  polling  places  for  these  elections, 
but  if  it  is  represented  by  a Local  Authority  or  body 
of  electors  in  a constituency  that  the  polling  facilities 
are  inadequate,  the  Secretary  of  State  may  direct 
such  alterations  as  are  necessary  (section  31). 

^ 3786.  (Gham-man) ; This,  is  merely  a very  (full 
description  of  the  methods  and  the  duties  of  the 
Home  Office.  This  was  transferred  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  two  years  ago.? — Yes.  It  is  a 
very  complicated  question,  and  the  endeavour  was 
made  in  drawing  up  this  memorandum  to  give  the 
main  outlines,  because  "it  was  impossible  for  the 
Department  to  tell  what  points  the  Commission 
would  wish  to  go  into  in  detail. 

(Cliairman) : I do  not  think  we  need  go  further 
than  this,  unless  my  colleagues  wish  to  ask  any 
questions.  You  have  told  us  very  clearly  what  it  all 
is.  But  when  we  come  to  byelaws,  I think  perhaps 
we  ought  to  have  a little  more  information. 

Byelaws. 

65.  B3'elaws  for  good  rule  and  government  and  the 
suppression  of  nuisances  can  be  made  by  Borough 
Councils  un-der  section  23  of  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions Act,  1882,  and  by  County  Councils  under 
section  16  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  which 
invests  them  with  the  powers  of  section  23  of  the 
1882  Act.  Two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
Council  must  be  present  when  the  byelaws  are  made. 

These  bj'elaws  do  not  require  confirmation,  but 
come  into  force  40  days  after  the  receipt  by  the 
Secretary  of  State'  of  a sealed  copy.  During  the  40 
days  the  King  may  enlarge  the  time  during  which 
the  byelaws  are  not  to  come  into  force  (the  power 
being  exercised  in  practice  by  the  Secretary  of 
State)  : and  at  any  time  within  the  40  days  or 

within  the  time  so  enlarged  His  Majesty  may,  on 
the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  disallow  the  byelaws 
or  any  part  of  them  by  Order  in  Council.  In  this 
matter  the  Privy  Council  acts  on  the  advice  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

66.  The  Secretary  of  State’s  approval  is  also 
required  to  the  following  byelaws  or  regulations 
which  may  be  made  under — 

(1)  the  Advertisements  Regulation  Act,  1907,  by 

any  Borough  Council,  County  Council,  or 
by  the  Council  of  any  Urban  District  con- 
taining a papulation  of  over  10,000. 

(2)  Section  78  (Regulations  as  to  street  traffic) ; 

Section  82  (Byelaws  as  to  seashore) ; 

Section  83  (Byelaws  as  to  promenades) ; 

Section  84  (Licences  to  porters) ; 

Section  86  (Registries  for  servants) ; 

of  the  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act, 
1907,  by  any  Local  Authority. 

(3)  Section  16  of  the  Open  Spaces  Act,  1906, 

by  the-  London  County  Council  or  Metro- 
politan Borough  Councils. 

(4)  Section  15  of  the  Commons  Act,  1876,  by  the  - 

majority  in  value  of  the  owners  of  stints  or 
rights  of  pasture  in  any  regulated  pasture. 

(6)  Provisional  Orders  of  the  Board  of  A.gricul- 
ture  for  the  improvement  of  commons 
pother  than  Metropolitan  Commons) 
(section  5 (3)  of  the  Commons  Act,  1876) 
by  Conservators  of  Commons. 

(6)  Section  o (Regulation  of  Street  Collections) 
of  the  Police,  Factories,  &c.  (Miscellaneous 
Provisions)  Act,  1916,  by  any  Police 
Authority. 

378i.  (Chairmast) : There  are  two  sets  of  byelawsf 
— There  are  several. 

3/88.  There  are  hyelavs  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Home  Office  and  byelaws  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Ministry  of  Health? Yes. 

3789.  Broadly^  si^eakingj  the  byelaws  which  you 
control  are  police  byelaws — I mean  for  good  order 
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and  government,  and  so  forth.? — ^Yes,  and  certain 
other  special  matters.  I think  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  distinction 
between  the  two  spheres  of  interest  or  responsibility. 
I think  they  overlap  over  a fairly  wide  area.  In 
practice  no  difficulty  arises,  as  far  as  I know. 

3790.  Have  yon  anything  to  say  why,  for  in- 
stance, the  Home  Office  should  be  the  Authority  in 
regard  to  advertisements? — No:  except  that  the  pro- 
vision is  made  by  a specific  Act  on  a specific  subject. 
I think  it  is  impossible  to  saj'  why  it  should  have 
gone  to  one  side  of  the  fence  instead  of  the  other. 

3791.  There  is  no  specific  principle  or  reason? — 
I suppose  the  general  idea  would  be  that  the 
Ministry  of  Health  were  primarily  concerned  with 
sanitary  and  health  matters.  This  clearly  was 
neither. 

3792.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : With  regard  to  byelaws 
under  section  23,  byelaws  for  good  rule  and  govern- 
ment, is  it  a fact  that  they  are  frequently  made 
nowadays  .P — Fairly  fi-equently.  Quite  a number  of 
proposals  are  submitted  to  the  Home  Office  from 
time  to  time. 

3793.  Speaking  generally,  can  you  tell  us  whether 
useful  byelaws  are  made  in  that  way? — Yes.  I think 
it  is  right  to  say  that  a number  of  them  are  useful. 

3794.  We  had  a previous  witness  who  was  under 
the  impression  that  nothing  very  useful  was  done 
in  that  way? — I would  not  be  prepared  to  subscribe 
to  the  opinion  that  nothing  useful  was  done. 

3796.  {Chairman) : In  regard  to  street  traffic,  of 
course,  that  is  fairly  obvious;  that  is  police? — Yes. 

3796.  Sea-shore?  I do  not  know  why  that  is  under 
the  Home  Office? — It  is  next  door  to  traffic. 

3797.  Promenades  is  traffic.  Why  licenses  to 
porters?  Why  should  that  be  a Home  Office  ques- 
tion?— It  goes  rather  with  the  other  things;  again,  it 
is  not  sanitation  or  health. 

3798.  Open  spaces? — That  was  based  on  a much 
earlier  Act.  That  provision  is  ba.sed  on  the  Metro- 
polis Blanagement  Act,  1855,  which  was  passed  when 
the  M'inistrj^  of  Health  did  not  exist. 

3799.  Why  should  Numbers  4 and  5 be  a Home 
Office  matter  and  not  a Board  of  Agriculture 
matter? — Did  the  Board  of  Agriculture  exist  in 
1876?  I doubt  it. 

3800.  No,  it  did  not,  but  I wondered  why  it  was 
not  transferred.  Then  if  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
has  made  a Provisional  Order,  you  take  it  over  and 
administer  it? — No,  it  is  simply  for  confirniation,  I 
think.  Byelaws  are  made  in  connection  with  a Pro- 
visional Order  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  comes  in  then  as  a confirming 
authority  for  all  byelaws  under  that  Act. 

3801.  Why  should  the  Home  Office  do  that? — Again, 
it  is  a matter  of  the  Act  of  1876. 

3802.  It  is  an  inheritance?-  -fes. 

3803.  Then,  of  course,  street  collections  is  obviously 
a Home  Office  matter? — Yes. 

3804.  {Col.  Williams) : There  would  be  an  advan- 
tage in  all  matters  relating  to  commons  being  under 
one  .jurisdiction? — Possibly,  but  the  questions  which 
arise  relate  very  often  to  the  use  of  commons  as  places 
of  recreation  rather  than  for  any  agricultural  pur- 
pose. 

3806.  {Mr.  Pritchard)  : Is  it  not  the  explanation 
that  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture there  were  the  Enclosure  Commissioners,  and 
they  were  to  some  extent  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Home  Office? — I believe  that  is  so.  ' 


Public  He.m.th  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1907. 

67.  Parts  VII  (Police),  VIII  fFire  Brig-ade),  and 
IX  (Sky  Signs),  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  Amend- 
ment Act,  1907,  can  be  put  in  force  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  the  district  of  any  Local  Authority  which 
makes  application  to  him  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act.  Local  Authority  means  an  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority  and  an  Urban  or  Rural  District 
Council. 


3806.  {Chairman) : Then  we  pass  to  the  Public 

Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1907,  You  have  certain 
jurisdiction  under  that  Act,  in  the  case  of  fire 
brigades,  for  example? — Yes.  The  Secretary  of 

State  has  to  declare  that  Part  of  the  Act  in  force. 

Buki.\ls. 

68.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  under  the  Burial  Acts  with  respect  to  the 
provision  of  burial  grounds  and  their  sanitary  condi- 
tion were  transferred  by  the  Burial  Act,  1900,  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  are  now  vested  in  the 
Minister  of  Health.  The  j urisdiction  of  the  Homo 
Office  is  now  practically  confined  to  the  religious 
aspect  of  burial  grounds  provided  under  those  Acts 
and  the  Public  Health  (Interments)  Act,  1879. 

69.  The  Secretary  of  State’s  approval  is  required 

before  any  part  of  a burial  ground  is  set  aside  for 
consecration  (section  1 of  Burial  Act,  1900)  or  is 
allotted  to  any  religious  denomination  (section  7 of 
Burial  Act,  1853)  and  it  is  also  required  for  the 
payment  of  fees  to  ministers  of  I’eligion  and  sextons 
in  respect  of  services  rendered  at  interments 
(section  3 of  Burial  Act,  1900).  If  a Burial 

Authority  declines  to  set  aside  a portion  of  a burial 
ground  for  consecration  (section  1 of  1900  Act)  or  to 
provide  and  maintain  a chapel  at  the  cost  of  a 
particular  denomination  (section  2 of  1900  Act)  or  to 
draw  up  a table  of  fees  for  ministers  of  i-eligion  and 
sextons  (section  3 of  1900  Act),  the  Seci’etary  of  State 
has  in  certain  circumstances  power  either  to  compel 
them  to  do  so  or  to  act  instead  of  them. 

70.  Burial  Authority  is  defined  ni  section  11  of  the 
1900  Act  as  “ any  Burial  Board,  any  Council, 
Committee  or  other  Local  Authority  liaving  the 
powers  and  duties  of  a Burial  Board  and  any  Local 
Authority  maintaining  a cemetery  under  the  Public 
Health  Interments  Act,  1879,  or  under  any  Local 
Act.” 

Costs  of  Local  Inquiries. 

71.  The  expense  of  any  Local  Inquiry  directed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  under  section  5 of  the  1900 
Act,  including  remuneration  of  £5  5s.  a da.y  to  the 
person  holding  it,  may  be  ordered  to  be  paid  by  the 
Burial  Authority  or  other  persons  concerned. 

licmoval  of  Human  liemains. 

72.  The  licence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  is  rcqnirc<l 
to  the  removal  of  any  body  or  human  remains  interred 
in  any  place  of  burial  except  in  those  cases  where  a 
body  is  removed  b.y  faculty  from  one  consecrated  place 
of  burial  to  another  (Burial  Act,  1857,  .section  25). 
Under  the  Fees  (Increase)  Act,  1923,  a f(X)  of  £2  is 
chargeable  for  an,y  such  licence,  and  a pari,  of  this 
foe  may  be  directed  b.y  the  Secretary  of  Stale  to  he 
paid  to  the  Local  Authority  in  the  circmn.stanccs  set 
out  in  section  7 (2)  of  the  .\ct. 

3807.  {Chairman)  : Burials  is  also  a ])olico  j)rc- 
caution.  I suppo.se  that  is  the  origin  of  its  being 
under  the  Home  Office,  ratlier  than  under  the  Minis- 
try of  Health? — I am  not  sure.  I think  this  is  an 
inheritance  from  the  old  original  Burial  Act  of  1852. 
As  far  as  sanitary  affairs  are  concerned,  I suppose 
the  Ministry  of  Health  come  in — I do  not  know 
whether  the  Ministry  of  Health  have  any  functions, 
I think  they  have — but  as  regards  these  particular 
matters,  which  are  matters  of  administi-ation  rather 
than  on  the  sanitation  side,  the  Secretary  of  State 
was,  and  still  remains,  the  authority.  I think  that  is 
all  one  can  say. 

PnoiiATioN  or  Oefendei'.s. 

73.  The  Probation  of  Offenders  Act,  1907,  Kcction  3 
(1),  authorises  the  Authority  having  power  to  ajipoint 
a Clerk  to  .Justices  {i.c-.,  in  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Court  Di.striot  the  Secretary  of  State,  elsewhere  the 
•Justices  of  the  Petty  Sessional  Division}  to  appoint 
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Probation  Officers  to  have  the  care  of  offenders 
released  on  probation.  The  salary  and  expenses  of 
the  Probation  Officer  are,  under  section  3 (4)  of  the 
Act,  to  be  paid  by  the  Authority  having  the  control 
of  the  fund  out  of  which  the  salary  of  the  Clerk  to 
Justices  is  paid  (i-e.,  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Court 
District  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  Boroughs  the 
Borough  Council,  in  Counties  the  County  Council). 

The  effect  of  these  provisions  is  that  in  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Court  District  the  Probation  Officers 
are  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
paid  from  the  Metropolitan  Police  Fund  and  in  the 
provinces  they  are  appointed  by  the  Justices  and  paid 
in  Boroughs  by  the  Borough  Council  and  in  Counties 


by  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  with  the  approval 
of  the  County  Council. 

There  is  no  Government  grant. 

Inebriates  Acts. 
lietreats  {fw  Voluntary  Gases). 

74.  The  Habitual  Drunkards  Act,  1879  (section  6) 
empowered  the  Local  Authority  to  grant  licences  to 
persons  to  keep  “retreats”  for  habitual  drunkards 
who  voluntarily  submitted  to  detention. 

Local  Authority  was  defined  by  section  5 of  and 
Schedule  I.  to  the  Act  as  follows:  — 


District. 

Local  Authority. 

Clerk  of  Local  Authority. 

Borough  or  City  Corporate  having  a 
separate  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

County,  riding,  division,  or  part  of  a 
County,  liberty,  or  other  place,  not 
being  a County  of  a City,  or  a 
County  of  a town,  or  a Borough  or 
City  Corporate  as  aforesaid. 

The  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the 
Borough  or  City  in  General  or 
Quarter  Sessions  assernbled. 

The  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the 
County  or  place  in  General  or 
Quarter  Sessions  assembled. 

The  Clerk  to  the  Justices  of  the 
Borough  or  City. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the 
County  or  place,  or  the  person 
acting  as  such,  or  a deputy  duly 
appointed. 

75.  Section  13  of  the  Inebriates  Act,  1898,  trans- 
ferred the  power  to  grant  licences  for  retreats  to  the 
Borough  Council  in  the  case  of  a Borough,  and  else- 
v/here,  the  County  Council. 

Section  14  of  the  Act  of  1898  empowered  any  County 
or  Borough  Council  to  contribute  towards  the  estab- 
lishment or  maintenance  of  a “ retreat  ” and 
authorised  two  or  more  Councils  to  combine  for  any 
such  purpose. 

There  is  no  grant  from  the  Home  Office. 

Inebriate  Reformatories  {for  Committed  Cases). 

76.  The  Inebriates  Act,  1898  (section  9)  authorised 
the  Council  of  any  County  or  Borough  (a)  to  establish 
reformatories  for  the  reception  of  inebriates  com- 
mitted to  detention  under  the  Act;  (&)  to  contribute 
towards  the  maintenance  of  such  reformatories ; and 
(c)  to  defray  the  whole  or  part  of  the  expenses  of 
detention  of  any  person  committed  to  a reformatory. 
Two  or  more  Councils  may  combine  for  any  of  the 
above  purposes. 

Section  9,  sub-section  (2)  of  the  Act  of  1898,  pro- 
vides that  the  Council  of  a Borough  may  borrow  for 
the  above'  purposes  in  like  manner  as  if  it  were  a 
purpose  for  which  they  are  authorised  by  section  106 
of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act,  1882,  to  borrow. 

Section  8 of  the  Act  empowered  the  Treasury  to 
contribute  out  of  monej^s  provided  by  Parliament  such 
sums  as  the  Secretary  of  State  recommended  towards 
the  expenses  of  detention  of  pei-sons  in  certified  in- 
ebriate reformatories.  The  Treasury  authorised  pay- 
ments on  a capitation  basis  calculated  on  half  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  the  inebriates. 

Special  provision  as  regards  Lancashire  for 
carrying  out  the  Act  by  an  Inebriates  Act  Board  for 
the  entire  County  was  made  by  the  Lancashire  In- 
ebriates Acts  Board  Act,  1900. 

There  are  at  present  no  certified  inebriate  reforma- 
tories in  existence,  and  no  provision  is  made  in  the 
Home  Office  Estimates  for  1923-4. 

Repoeaiatort  and  Industrial  Schools. 

Reformatory  Schools. 

77.  Reformatory  schools  provided  by  voluntary 
agencies  for  the  training  and  reformation  of  youthful 
offenders  have  been  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  subject  to  Government  inspection  since  the 
Youthful  Offenders  Act,  1864.  Courts  could  commit 
juvenile  offenders  and  there  was  a Government  contri- 
bution. 


It  was  not  till  the  Reformatory  Schools  (England) 
Act,  1857,  however,  that  Local  Authorities  (viz..  Quarter 
Sessions  in  Counties  and  Councils  of  Quarter  Sessions 
Boroughs)  were  enabled  to  contribute.  Such  contri- 
bution was  to  be  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
reformatory,  and  the  same  Authorities  were  em- 
powered to  contract  for  the  reception  therein  of 
children  from  the  local  jurisdiction. 

78.  In  1866,  the  previous  Acts  were  repealed  and  a 
consolidating  Act — the  Reformatory  Schools  Act, 
1866 — was  passed.  This  Act  empo'wered  any  Prison 
Authority  under  the  Prisons  Act,  1866,  i.e.  generally 
speaking  Quarter  Sessions  in  Counties,  Common 
Council  in  City  of  London,  and  Councils  in  Boroughs, 
to  contract  with  the  managers  of  a reformatory  school 
for  the  reception  and  maintenance  of  offenders  com- 
mitted by  a Court  or  to  contribute  moneys  towards 
the  alteration,  enlargement  or  rebuilding  of  a 
reformatory,  or  towards  the  support  of  the  inmates, 
or  towards  the  management  of  such  a school,  or 
towards  the  establishment  or  building  of  a school  in- 
tended to  be  a certified  reformatory  school,  or  towards 
the  purchase  of  land  for  the  use  of  such  a school  or 
for  the  site  of  such  a school. 

The  Act  also  authorised  the  Treasury  to  contribute 
such  sum  as  the  Secretary  of  State  recommended  to- 
wards the  maintenance  and  custody  of  any  offenders 
in  a certified  reformatory  school. 

In  1872,  Prison  Authorities  were  authorised  to 
ofitablish  and  maintain  reformatory  schools,  and  in 
1874  they  were  empowered  to  borrow  to  meet  capital 
expenditure. 

79.  The  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  sections  3,  34 
(1),  36  (1),  38  (2)  and  41  (1),  transferred  the  powers  of 
the  Prison  Authority  as  regards  reformatory  schools 
to  (a)  the  Borough  Councils  In  Quarter  Sessions 
Boroughs  with  populations  of  10,000  or  over  according 
to  the  .1881  Census;  (b)  the  Common  Council  in  the 
City  of  London;  (c)  the  County  Borough  Councils  in 
County  Boroughs;  and  (d)  the  County  Councils  else- 
where. 

80.  The  Children  Act,  1908,  which  repealed  the 
previous  Reformatory  Schools  Acts,  constituted  by 
section  74  (1)  the  County  Councils  and  County 
Borough  Councils  as  the  responsible  Local  Authorities, 
except  as  regards  the  City  of  Loudon  wliej'e  the 
Common  Council  remains  the  Local  Authority 
(section  74  (18)). 

This  Act  provides  (section  74  (12)  (a.))  that  land 
m.ay  be  acquired  by  a Local  .4.uthority  for  the  par- 
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pose  of  a>  reformatory  under  and  in  aocordanoe 
with  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  in  the 
case  of  a County  Council,  and  as  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Public  Health  Acts  in  the  case  of  a 
County  Borough  Council;  and  (section  74  (13) 

(a))  that  the  expenses  of  a Local  Authority  as 
respects'  reformatory  schools  shall  be  defrayed  as 
expenses  for  general  County  jpurposes  in  the  case 
of  a County  Council,  and  out  of  the  Borough  fund  or 
Borough  rate  in  the  case  of  a County  Borough 
Council;  and  (section  74  (14)  (a))  that  money  may 
be  borrowed  by  a Local  Authority  for  the  purposes 
of  defraying  or  contributing  towards  the  expenses 
of  establishing,  building,  altering,  enlarging,  rebuild- 
ing, or  purchasing  land  for  the  use  or  site  of  a 
reformatory  school  under  and  in  accordance  with 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  in  the  case  of  a 
County  Council,  and  under  and  in  accordance  with 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882,  in  the  case 
of  a County  Borough  Council. 

Under  section  74  (8)  (6)  of  the  Children  Act,  1908, 
a Local  Authority,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  may  combine  with  any  other  Local  Authority 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  or  supporting  a re- 
formatory school. 


Industrial  Schools. 

81.  Industrial  schools  provided  by  voluntary 
agencies  for  the  training  of  children  under  fourteen 
at  time  of  admission  who  were  sent  to  the  schools 
by  the  Courts  were  first  certified  under  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act  of  1867  by  the  Committee  of  Education. 
No  liability  was  placed  on  the  Local  Authorities  and 
there  was  no  Government  grant. 

In  1860  the  powers  of  the  Council  of  Education 
were  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act,  1860. 

In  1861,  power  was  given  to  the  Treasury  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  maintenance  of  the  children  such 
sums  'as  the  Secretary  of  State  might  recommend.*' 

82.  In  1866,  the  “ Prison  Authority  ” under  the 
Prisons  Act,  1865,  generally  speaking,  the  Quarter 
Sessions  in  Counties,  the  Common  Council  in  the  City 
of  London  and  the  Councils  in  Boroughs,  were  em- 
powered to  contribute  towards  the  alteration,  en- 
largement, or  rebuilding  of  a certified  industrial 
.school,  or  towards  the  support  of  the  inmates,  or 
towards  the  management,  or  towards  the  establish- 
ment or  building  of  a school,  or  towards  the  purchase 
of  land  required  for  the  use  of  a school  or  for  the 
site  of  an  intended  school. 

83.  In  1870,  the  Elementary  Education  Act  gave 
School  Boards  the  same  power  of  contributing  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  industrial  schools 
which  Prison  Authorities  possessed,  and  also  the 
power,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Education  De- 
partment, to  establish  schools  themselves. 

In  1872,  Prison  Authorities  were  authorised  to 
establish  and  undertake  schools,  and  in  1874  they 
received  power  to  borrow  to  meet  capital  expenditure. 

Day  industrial  schools  where  children  could  be 
trained  and  fed  (partly)  but  not  lodged  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876. 

Both  Prison  Authorities  and  School  Boards  haa 
the  same  power  of  establishing  or  contributing  to  a 
day  industrial  school  as  they  had  in  the  case  of  a 
residential  industrial  school. 

The  Education  Act  of  1876  (section  15)  sub.stituted 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Education  Department 
as  the  authority  whose  consent  to  the  establishment, 
etc.,  of  a certified  industrial  school  or  day  industrial 
school  was  necessary. 

84.  The  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  .sections  3, 
34  (1),  36  (1),  38  (2)  and  41  (1),  transferred  the  powers 
of  the  Prison  Authority  as  regards  industrial  schools 
to  (a)  the  Borough  Council  in  Quarter  Sessions 


Boroughs  with  population  of  10,CX)0  or  over  according 
to  1881  Census,  (6)  the  Common  Council  in  the  City 
of  London,  (r)  the  County  Borough  Councils  in 
County  Boroughs,  and  (d)  the  County  Councils  else- 
where. 

85.  The  Children  Act,  1908,  which  repealed  the 
previous  Ind.ustrial  Schools  Acts  and  the  provisions 
of  the  Education  Acts  of  1870  and  1876  regarding 
the  provision  and  support  of  industrial  schools,  con- 
stituted the  Local  Education  Authority  as  the 
responsible  Local  Authority. 

This  Act  provides  that  land  may  be  acquired  by  a 
Local  Authority  for  the  purpose  of  an  industrial 
school,  as  for  the  purposes  of  the  Education  Acts, 
1870  to  1907;  that  the  expenses  incurred  by  a Local 
Authority  in  respect  of  industrial  schools  shall  be 
defrayed  as  expenses  incurred  for  the  purposes  of 
elementary  education;  and  that  money  may  bo 
borrowed  by  a Local  Authority  for  the  purposes  of 
defraying  or  contributing  towards  the  expenses  of 
establishing,  building,  altering,  enlarging,  rebuild- 
ing, or  purchasing  land  for  the  use  or  site  of  an 
industrial  school  under  and  in  accordance  with  the 
Education  Acts,  1870  to  1876. 

Under  section  74  (8)  (6)  and  (16)  of  the  Children 
Act,  1908,  two  or  more  Education  Authorities,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Seci'etary  of  State,  may  agree 
to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  or  main- 
taining an  industrial  school. 

Finance  of  Beformatory  and  Industrial  Schools. 

86.  The  Government  grant  prior  to  1919  took  the 
form  of  a capitation  grant  which  was  supplemenLjd 
by  special  grants  for  special  purposes.  In  1919  the 
whole  position  was  reviewed  by  tlie  Home  Office  in 
consultation  with  the  Treasury. 

Cai'eful  investigation  showed  that  the  cost  of  main- 
taining individual  schools  differed  considerably  owing 
to  a number  of  variable  factors  such  as  the  position 
of  the  school,  the  character  of  the  buildings,  the 
nature  of  the  training  given,  size  of  staff,  etc., 
and  it  was  found  impossible  to  devise  any  system  of 
fixed  grants  which  would  be  equitable  to  all  the 
schools;  some  would  get  too  much  and  otliei's  too 
little  for  their  legitimate  needs. 

87.  The  scheme  ultimately  adopted,  which  is  fully 
described  in  the  circular  letters  issued  to  the  sciiool.s 
and  Local  Authorities  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
December,  1919,  is  based  on  the  general  principle 
that  tire  cost  of  maintaining  the  reforniatory  and 
industrial  schools  should  be  equally  divided  between 
the  State  and  the  Local  Authorities.  Each  school  sub- 
inits  each  year  to  the  Homo  Office  an  estimate  of 
its  expenditure  for  the  ensuing  yeai-,  which  is  care- 
fully examined  and  reduced  if  any  item  is  found  to 
be  excessive.  A maximum  .sum  is  then  approved  by 
the  Home  Office  for  the  expenditure  of  tlie  scliool, 
classified  under  cci'tain  headings,  and  this  sum 
cannot  be  exceeded  without  tlie  previous  approval 
of  the  Home  Office.  When  all  the  e,stimates  have 
been  settled,  the  average  cost  per  week  per  child  is 
reckoned  taking  one  school  with  another  throughout 
the  country,  and  half  of  this  sum  is  talcen  as  a flat 
rate  for  reformatory  and  industrial  schools,  which  is 
payable  by  Local  Authorities  in  respect  of  each  child 
sent  to  the  schools.  The  difference  between  the  sum 
which  each  school  receives  by  means  of  the  Hat  rate 
from  Local  Authorities  and  the  amount  of  their 
approved  estimate  is  paid  by  the  Government.  Owing 
to  certain  variable  factors,  such  a.s  the  number  of 
children  in  the  school,  it  is  only  pofi.siblo  to  secure 
an  approximate  division  of  co.st  between  tho  State 
and  Local  Authorities  ■ in  any  one  year,  hut  adjust- 
ments are  made  in  the  following  year  so  as  to  pre- 
serve an  accurate  balance. 

By  a somewhat  similar  arrangement,  the  cost  of 
the  maintenance  of  children  in  schools  ownefi  by 
Local  Authorities  is  divided  between  the  Ooeal 
Authorities  and  the  Treasury. 

It  :{ 
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In  the  case  of  special  schools  only  receiving  a few 
bommittsd  children  a fixed  capitation  rate  is  paid. 

88.  Parents  may  be  ordered  to  contribute  towards 
til©  maintenance  of  a youthful  offender.  These 
contributions  are  paid  over  to  the  Exchequer  except 
(a)  in  the  case  of  Local  Authorities,  maintaining 
children  for  which  they  ai'e  liable  in  their  own 
schools — in  these  oases  since  1919  half  the  parents’ 
payments  have  been  handed  over  to  the  Local 
Authority,  and  (h)  in  the  case  of  day  industrial 
schools  where  the  parents’  payments  are  mad©  to  and 
retained  by  the  Local  Education  Authority. 

3808.  {Chairnuin) : With  regard  to  reformatory 
schools,  I suppose  the  reason  why  they  are  under  the 
Home  Ofllce  rather  than  under  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  because  they  are  rather  in  the  nature  of  houses 
of  correction? — Yes. 

3809.  You  have  powers  to  force  people  to  stay  there? 
— There  is  the  disciplinary  side  of  it. 

3810.  You  also  maintain  control  of  industrial 
schools.'’ — The  finance  is  rather  a complicated  matter. 

3811.  In  regard  to  these  matters,  the  County  Coun- 
cil has  no  j urisdiction  ?_They  may  come  in  as  Local 
Authorities. 

3812.  {Mr.  Turton) : In  the  case  of  the  Castle  How- 
ard Reformatory,  the  North  Riding  County  Council 
have  taken  on  a power  to  make  a certain  subscription 
and  are  given  representation  on  the  management? — 
The  County  Councils  are  the  Local  Authorities  in  the 
case  of  reformatory  schools. 

3S13.  (ChairmoM) : It  is  all  administered  centrally. 
The  point  I wanted  to  clear  up  was  that  all  these 
prisons,  industrial  schools,  and  reformatories  are  ad- 
ministepd  centrally  and  not  through  the  Local 
Authority  ?_Industrial  schools  are  administered 
primarily  by  voluntary  bodies,  or  in  some  cases  by 
Local  Authorities,  subject  to  central  supervision.  That 
IS  mentioned  in  paragraph  85  as  regards  industrial 
•schools..  The  Secretary  of  State’s  supervision  comes 
in  in  seveial  directions,  for  instance,  if  there  is  an 
agreement  between  the  Education  Authorities  es- 
tablishing schools,  and  there  is  the  Government  grant 
which  is  administered  centrally.  That  brings  in  the 
central  Governinent  as  regards  supervision,  but  the 
primary  Authorities  are  the  voluntary  bodies  and  the 
Local  Authorities.  They  are  not  central  institutions 
like  iirisons. 

3814.  Now  the  question  of  finance;  I think  you 
have  described  that  very  fully? Yes. 

Pn,\CBs  OF  Detention. 

89.  S^tion  108  of  the  Children  Act,  1908,  places  on 
the  Police  Authority  the  duty  of  providing  places  of 
detention  for  every  Pett3'  Sessional  Division  for  the 
leception  of  children  or  young  persons  committed  to  or 
detained  in  custody  under  Part  V of  the  Act. 

^ In  .the  Metropolitan  Police  District  the  powers  and 
duties  conferred  and  imposed  on  a Police  Authority 
under  this  section  are  exercised,  as  respects  London 
by  the  London  County  Council,  as  respects  a County 
Borough  by  the  Council  of  the  Borough,  and  else- 
whei-e,  by  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  of  the 
County  (sub-section  (11)). 

A Police  Authority  may  join  with  another  Police 
Authority  in  establishing  a place  of  detention  (sub- 
section (1)). 

The  expenses  incurred  are  defrayed  out  of  the  Police 
Fund,  except  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  District 
wnere  they  are  met  from  the  County  Fund  or  the 
Borough  Fund  or  Borough  Rate  (section  110  (1)  and 

(3))- 

There  is  a Government  grant  under  section  110  (2), 
which  takes  the  form  of  a 60  per  cent,  grant  in  respect 
of  expenditure  approved  by  the  Seoretarv  of  State 
It  is  claimed  and  paid  from  the  Police  Vote. 

Employment  of  Childben. 

90. _  The  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903,  placed 
restrictions  on  the  employment  of  children;  and  em- 


powered Local  Authorities  to  make  byelaws  (a)  for 
regulating  the  emplojunent  of  children  outside  mines, 
factories,  and  workshops,  and  (b)  for  regulating  street 
trading  by  persons  under  16. 

Local  Authoritjr  is  defined  by  section  13  as  meaning 
in  the  case  of  the  City  of  London,  the  Mayor,  Aider- 
man,  and  Commons  of  that  City  in  Common  Council 
assembled,  in  the  case  of  a Municipal  Borough  with  a 
population  according  to  the  Census  of  1901  of  over  ten 
thousand,  the  Borough  Council,  and  in  the  case  of  aii}' 
other  Urban  District  with  a population  according  to 
the  same  Census  of  over  twenty  thousand,  the  District 
Council,  and  elsewhere  the  County  Council. 

91.  The  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act, 
1904,  section  2,  placed  further  restrictions  on  the 
employment  of  children  and  enabled  the  Local 
Authority  to  vary  the  requirements  by  byelaw. 

Local  Authoritj'  was  defined  by  section  29  as  having 
the  same  meaning  as  in  the  Employment  of  Children 
Act,  1903. 

92.  The  Education  Act,  1918,  placed  the 'duty  of 
carrying  out  the  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903, 
and  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1904, 
on  the  Local  Education  Authorities,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  City  of  London  where  the  Common  Council 
remained  the  responsible  Authority  (see  section  13 
(1)  (iv)).^ 

There  is  no  grant  from  the  Home  Ofiice. 

FaOTOBIES  and  WOBESHOPiS. 

93.  Prior  to  1871  the  duties  of  the  Factory  In- 
spectors were  confined  to  factories,  and  the  regulation 
of  workshops  rested  entirely  with  the  Local  Authority. 
In  1871  the  duties  of  the  Factory  Inspectors  were 
extended  to  workshops,  but  the  Local  Authorities 
(now  the  District  Councils)  still  have  important  duties 
in  regard  to  workshops  which  may  be  classified  under 
foui  heads  : (1)  the  sanitary  condition  of  workshops 
and  workplaces  generally  (including  (a)  cleanliness, 
(h)  airspace,  (fi)  ventilation,  (d)  drainage  of  the  floors’ 
and  (e)  provision  of  sanitary  accommodation);  (2) 
provision  of  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire ; (3)  special 
sanitary  regulations  for  bakehouses ; (4)  home  work. 

A District  Council  also  has  a few  duties  in  regard 
to  factories.  The  Council  is  charged  with  the  dutj' 
of  seeing  that  evm-y  factory  is  provided  with  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire;  and  also  has  special  duties  in 
regard  to  bakehouses  and  domestic  factories  In 
districts  where  Part  III  of  the  Public  Health  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1890,  is  in  force,  the  Council  enforces 
the  requirement  in  section  22  of  that  Act  as  to  the 
provision  of  suitable  and  sufficient  sanitary  conveni- 
ences, and  elsewhere  the  similar  provisions  of  section 
8 of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875  (in  London  section 
38  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891). 

94.  The  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1891,  imposed 
on  the  Local  Authority  tlie  duty  to  see  that  every 
factory  is  provided  with  sufficient  means  of  escape 
in  case  of  fire,  and  laid  down  detailed  provisions  for 
piemisGS  in  which  more  than  40  xiersons  are  emploved 
The  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  of  1896  extended 
those  provisions  to  workshops.  The  Factory  and 
Workshop  Act  of  1901  gave  the  Local  Authority  power 
to  make  byelaws  under  the  procedure  provided  by  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  in  respect  of  any  factory 
or  workshop. 

The  dut,3'  of  seeing  that  the  means  of  escape  are 
inaintained  in  good  condition  and  free  from  obstruc- 
tion rests  with  the  Factory  Inspector. 

As  regards  both  sanitation  and  means  of  escape  the 
Factory  Inspectors  are  required  to  notify  the  Local 
Authorities  of  any  defect  which  is  remediable  by  them 
and  have  power  to  take  proceedings  in  the  ©vent  of 
default  bj^  the  Local  Authorities,  and  to  recover  from 
the  Authorities  the  expenses  of  such  proceedings. 

The  expenses  of  Local  Authorities  under  the  Factory 
Act  are  met  in  the  same  manner  as  those  under  the 
Public  Health  Acts. 

The  supervision  and  enforcement  of  the  special  pro- 
visions with  regard  to  bakehouses  and  home  work 
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were  itransferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  hy  Order 
in  Council  of  the  27th  May,  1921. 

Shops. 

95.  The  duty  of  enforcing  the  Shops  Acts  is  placed 
upon  the  Local  Authorities,  who  are  required  to 
appoint  Inspectors  for  the  purpose.  This  duty  dates 
from  1892.  The  Act  of  1912,  which  -superseded  the 
earlier  Acts,  deals  with  (1)  the  conditions  of  emplojf- 
ment  of  shop  assistants  and  (2)  the  closing  of  shops  on 
the  weekly  half  holiday  and  in  the  evening  on  other 
days.  The  temporary  Act  of  1920  continues  in  force 
for  the  time  being  the  uniform  compulsory  evening 
closing  hour  for  the  whole  country  introduced  during 
the  war. 

With  the  exception  of  certain  exempted  trades, 
every  shop  is  required  by  statute  to  close  for  the 
half  holiday  on  one  day  in  the  week.  The  Local 
Authorities  have  power,  on  the  application  of  the 
occupiers  of  two-thirds  of  the  shops,  to  make  Orders 
fixing  the  particular  day  and  to  extend  the  require- 
ment to  close  on  the  weekly  half  holiday  to  all  or  any 
of  the  classes  exempted  by  the  Act. 

Apart  from  the  1920  Act,  evening  closing  is  a 
matter  for  local  option.  The  Local  Authoi’ities  have 
power,  on  the  application  of  the  occupiers  of  two-thirds 
of  the  shops,  to  make  Closing  Orders  fixing  the  hours 
at  which  shops  or  any  class  of  shops  must  close  in  the 
evening.  Closing  Orders  require  confirmation  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  as  does  also  any  Order  for  the 
weekly  half  holiday  for  trades  exempted  by  the  Act. 
They  have  to  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  are  liable  to  be  annulled  on  an  Address  by  either 
House.  ' The  power  to  make  Orders  dates  from  1904. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  power  to  make  Regula- 
tions with  regard  to  the  method  of  making  Orders 
and  other  matters  and  to  conduct  Local  Inquiries. 

96.  The  Local  Authorities,  for  the  purpose  of  these 
Acts,  are  Borough  Councils  (in  the  City  of  London 
the  Common  Council),  Urban  District  Councils  with 
population  of  20,000  and  upwards,  and  elsewhere  the 
County  Councils.  The  County  Councils  have  power 
to  make  arrangements  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretarv  of  State  with  Urban  District  Councils  with 
populations  less  than  20,000  or  Rural  District  Councils 
to  act  as  their  agents. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  expenses  of  Local  Authori- 
ties to  be  met  from  local  funds. 

3815.  (Chairman) : Then  w'e  come  to  paragraph  95 
— Shops  ” — ^these  are  really  all  of  the  nature  of 
police  measures,  are  not  they  ? — ^Yes,  police  and  bye- 
laws. 

3816.  Maintenance  of  good  order?— Yes. 

3817.  Shops,  I suppose,  is  partly  a health  matter; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  palpably  on  the  side  of 
the  Home  Office  administration  rather  than  the 
Ministry  of  Health?— It  involves  the  closing  of  places 
of  business. 

3818.  The  only  point  is  how  far  the  Local  Authority 
have  independent  powers  in  regard  to  these  matters? 
— I think  the  exact  scope  is  set  out  very  fully,  Tne 
Closing  Orders  have  to  be  laid  before  Parliament; 
they  do  not  merely  requix-e  confirmation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

3819.  (Sir  Waiter  Nicholas) : Do  you  say  th.at  all 
the  Closing  Orders  have  to  be  confirmed  and  laid 
before  Parliament? — Yes. 

3820.  When  the  Local  Authority  submits  its  Clos- 
ing Order? — It  has  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  subsequently  it  i.s  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment and  on  an  Address  by  either  House  may  be 
annulled. 

3821.  You  do  the  laying  befoi’e  Parliament? — Yes. 

3822.  (Col.  Williams)  : Is  there  any  particular 

virtue  in  your  mind  about  an  Urban  or  Rural  Dis- 
trict Council  of  20,000  people  having  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Shops  Acts? — Against  any  other  limit? 

3823.  Yes,  against  any  limit  at  all? — No,  I am  not 
prepared  to  express  any  opinion  offhand  in  favour 
of  20,000,  as  against  any  other  limit. 


Explosives. 

97.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Explosives  Act, 
1875,  which  consolidated  and  amended  the  law  as  to 
manufacturing,  keeping,  selling,  carrying  and  im- 
porting of  explosives,  the  Licensing  Authorities 
were:  — 


In  Boroughs,  the  Town  Council. 

In  Counties,  the  County  Justices  in  Special  Petty 
Sessions. 


By  that  Act  various  administrative  duties  were 
vested  in  the  following  Local  Authorities  outside 
London,  viz. : Harbour  Authorities,  Councils  of 

Boroughs  not  assessed  to  the  County  rate  and  of 
other  Boroughs  (where  declared  to  be  Local  Authori- 
ties for  the  purpose  by  Order  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  under  section  68)  and  elsewhere  the  Justices  in 
Petty  Sessions.  As  the  result  of  the  changes  made 
by  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  Uio  Local 


Authorities  for  the  purpose 
In  any  harbour 


In  any  County  Borough, 
Quarter  Sessions  Borough 
(other  than  a County 
Borough)  containing  over 
10,000  inhabitants  accord- 
ing to  the  Census  of  1881, 
or  Borough  declared  to 
be  a Local  Authority  for 
the  purpose  under  sec- 
tion 08  of  the  Exposives 
Act,  1875,  and  having 
over  10,000  inhabitants 
according  to  the  Census 
of  1881. 

In  any  Borough  other  than 
the  above,  or  in  any  place 
not  included  in  the  above. 


now  are : — 

The  Harbour  A uthority 
(to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  Authority). 

The  Town  Council. 

The  Councils  of  County 
Boroughs  have  the  same 
powers  of  delegation  as 
County  Councils  (see 
(a)  and  (c)  below). 


The  County  Councils,  with 
power  of  delegation  to  : — 
(ft)  a Committee  of  its 
own  body,  or 

(b)  a District  Council, 

whether  Urban  or 
Rural,  or 

(c)  the  Justices  in  Petty 

Sessions. 


98.  The  general  effect  of  the  legislation  i.s  that 
gunpowder  and  other  explosives  can  he  manufactured 
only  in  factories  licensed  bj'  the  Secretary  of  State, 
hut  by  section  48  provision  is  made  for  the  licensing 
of  small  firework  factories  by  the  Local  Anthoilty. 

Factories  existing  before  1875  continue  subject 
to  a “ Continuing  Certificate  ” granted  hy  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

99.  On  an  applicant  for  a licence  sending  to  the 
Home  Office  particular’’  of  a pi'oposed  fiictory  wliieli 
appears  to  be  satisfactory  lie  is  furnished  with  a 
draft  licence  and  is  given  pormiesion  to  apjil.y  to 
the  Local  Authority  for  their  assent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  factory.  If  the  .site  is  within,  or  within 
one  mile  of,  any  Urban  District  or  the  district  oi  a 
Harbour  Authority  (not  being  the  Local  Authority) 
notice  must  lie  given  by  the  applicant  to  the  Dis- 
trict Council  or  Harbour  Authority.  Where  the 
site  of  the  jiroposed  lactory  i.s  situate  partly  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  one  Local  Authority  and  jiartly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  another  the  assent  of  both 
Local  Authorities  is  required.  'I'lic  Local  Authority 
cau.se  notice  to  be  given  hy  the  ajiiilicant  of  the 
time  and  place  of  hearing  of  the  apidication  so  as 
to  give  opportunity  for  objection.  'I  be  laical 
Authority  may  assent  alifiolutoly  or  on  conditions. 
In  case  tlieir  as,sent  is  refused  or  the  a))|ilicant  ob- 
jects to  any  condition  ini)ioscd  he  may  a|)jioal  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  After  any  necessary  inquiry, 
the  Secretary  of  State  may  refn.se  a licence  or  grant 
it  with  any  necessary  modifications  and  additions 
as  he  may  consider  necessary  to  meet  the  ohjeetioii.s 
raised. 

100.  Explosives  may  lawfully  bo  kept  in  a variety 
of  ways,  viz.:  in  magazines,  stores,  on  rcgistereil 
premises  and  small  quantities  may  be  kept  for  private 
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use.  Magazines  require  to  Le  licensed  under  the 
same  procedure  as  factories.  Licenses  for  stores  are 
issued  hy  the  Local  Authorities  and  renewed  annually. 
If  the  situation  and  construction  of  a store  conforms 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Act,  the  Local  Authority 
is  bound  to  issue  a licence.  The  form  of  licence 
requires  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Retail  dealers  and  their  premises  must  be  registered 
annually  with  the  Local  Authority,  who  have  no 
option  hut  to  accept  registration.  ■ The  keeping  of 
small  quantities  for  private  use  and  not  for  sale 
is  governed  by  the  Act  and  an  Order  in  Council 
made  thereunder. 

101.  Any  officer  authorised  by  a Local  Authority 
may  inspect  a store,  registered  premises,  or  small 
firework  factory,  and,  on  payment,  may  take  samples 
of  explosives  or  ingredients  found  there.  Power  to 
search  any  premises,  etc.,  where  there  is  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  an  offence  has  been  or  is  being 
committed  thereon  against  the  Act,  is  possessed  by 
any.  officer  of  the  Local  Authority  if  specially 
authorised  by  warrant  of  a Justice  or,  in  case  of 
emergency,  by  a written  order  from  a Supeiiintenden  t 
or  other  officer  of  police  of  equal  or  superior  rank, 
or  from  a Government  Inspector.  Where  such  search 
is  made  otherwise  than  under  warrant  of  a Justice, 
a report  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Powers  of  seizure  and  detention  of  explosives 
liable  to  forfeiture  is  also  vested  in  the  officer  of 
the  Local  Authority. 

102.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  Local  Authority  to 
carry  into  effect  their  powers  under  the  Act,  the 
expenses  of  a Borough  Council  being  payable  out  of 
the  Borough  Fund  or  rate  and  of  a County  Council 
out  O'f  the  County  Fund. 

A fee  not  exceeding  5s.  is  paid  by  the  applicant 
to  the  Local  Authority  for  a small  firework  factory 
licence  or  a store  licence,  with  an  annual  renewal 
fee  not  exceeding  Is.  in  each  case.  The  fee  for 
registration  of  premises  is  Is.,  with  an  annual  renewal 
fee  of  the  same  amount. 


Petroleum. 

103.  The  Petroleum  Acts  1871  and  1879,  and  the 
Petroleum  (Hawkers)  Actj  1881,  make  provision  for 
the  safe  keeping  and  hawking  of  petroleum,  and 
other  substances  defined  as  such,  which  give  off  in- 
flammable vapour.  Those  Acts  have  superseded  the 
earlier  legislation,  viz.,  the  Petroleum  Acts,  1862  and 
1868,  which  provided  for  the  regulation  of  the  moor- 
ing^ places  of  vessels  carrying  petroleum  and  pro- 
hibited any  petroleum  below  a specified  flash  point 
being  kept,  otherwise  than  for  private  use,  within 
50  yards  of  a dwelling  house  or  building  in  w'hich 
goods  were  stored,  except  in  pursuance  of  a licence 
of  the  Local  Authority. 

104.  The  Local  Authorities  for  the  purpose  of  the 
original  Acts  were,  in  a harbour,  the  Harbour 
Authority  (to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  Authority), 
in  Loudon,  the:  Common  Council  of  the  City  and  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  elsewhere,  the 
Borough  Council,  or  any  body  of  Trustees  or  Im- 
piovement  Commissionei’s,  or  where  there  was  no 
such  Local  Authority,  the  Justices  in  Petty  Sessions. 
The  Local  Authorities  now  comprise  Harbour 
Authorities,  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  the  London  County  Council,  Councils 
of  Boroughs,  and  also  Urban  District  Councils  and 
Rural  District  Councils,  in  whom  the  powers  became 
vested  by  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894. 

105.  Under  the  present  Acts  it  is  illegal  for  any 
person  to  keep  petroleum  as  defined  therein  without 
having  a licence  from  the  Local  Authority,  but  the 
Acts  make  exceptions  from  the  requirement  in  cases 
where  a quantity  not  exceeding  three  gallons  is  kept 
in  suitable  receptacles  for  private  use  or  sale,  and 
Regulations  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  under 
section  5 of  the  Locomotives  on  Highways  Act,  1896, 
also  provide  exemption  for  spirit  which  is  kept  in 


accordance  with  the  Regulations  for  the  purpose  of. 
or  is  being  used  on,  locomotives,  but  not  for  sale. 

106.  The  Local  Authority  may,  on  the  grant  of  a 
licence,  impose  conditions,  e.g.,  as  to  the  mode  of 
storage,  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  premises, 
and  the  mode  of  carrying  such  petroleum  within  their 
district.  A person  violating  ,any  such  condition  is 
deemed  to  be  ah  unlicensed  person. 

Appeal  lies  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  regard  to 
the  refusal  of  a licence  or  objection  to  the  conditions 
attached  to  the  licence.  After  making  any  necessary 
inquiry,  he  may  grant  ,a  licence  or  may  modify  any 
conditions  in  the  licence  granted  by  the  Local 
Authority. 

107.  Persons  possessing  a hawker’s  or  pedlar’s 
licence  and  licensed  by  the  Local  Authority  to  keep 
petroleum,  may  hawk  petroleum,  subject  to  certain 
special  restrictions,  but  are  not  given  any  right  to 
do  so  in  a Borough  within  the  limits  of  Which  such 
hawking  may  be  forbidden  by  lawful  authority. 

108.  Officers  authorised  by  the  Local  Authority  may 
inspect  any  premises  of  a dealer  in  petroleum,  and 
take  samples  on  payment  of  the  value;  a court  of 
summary  jurisdiction  may  issue  warrants  to  enter  any 
place  and  seize  petroleum  in  respect  of  which  any 
offence  is  being  committed. 

A fee  not  exceeding  5s.  is  chargeable  by  the  Local 
Authority  for  a licence.  Offences  and  penalties  may 
be  prosecuted  and  recovered  under  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Acts. 

109.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  a Bill,  introduced 
by  the  Government  this  Session,  proposes  considerable 
amendment  in  the  Petroleum  Acts,  e.specially  with 
respect  to  the  storage  of  large  quantities  of 
petroleum,  the  fees  payable  for  licences,  byelaws  as 
to  ships  carrying  petroleum,  and  regulations  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  to  conveyance  by  road. 

3824.  (Chairman)  : Then  we  come  to  explosives. 
There  is  a Bill  before  Parliament  for  the  ameridment 
of  the  Explosives  Act? — Yes. 

3825.  The  same  applies  to  petroleum? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Turton) : In  regard  to  paragraph  105,  I see 
Mr.  Dixon  tells  us  that  if  we  have  got  three  gallons 
of  petrol  in  our  motors,  we  have  to  have  a licence. 

(Chairman)  : It  does  not  apply  to  a private  motor. 
I looked  that  point  up.  I do  not  think  that  is  quite 
accurate,  Mr.  Dixon. 

3826.  (Mr.  Turton)  : The  Witness  says  : “ Under 
the  present  Acts  it  is  illegal  for  any  person  to  keep 
petroleum  as  defined  therein  without  having  a licence 
from  the  Local  Authority,  but  the  Acts  make  excep- 
tions from  the  requirement  in  cases  where  a quantity 
not  exceeding  three  gallons  is  kept  in  suitable  recep- 
tacles for  private  use  or  sale.”? — If  you  would  read 
on  ? 

3827.  “ And  Regulations  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  under  section  5 of  the  Locomotives  on  Highways 
Act,  1896,  also  provides  exemption  for  S]pirit  which 
is  kept  in  accordance  with  the  Regulations  for  the 
purpose  of,  or  is  being  used  on,  locomotives,  but  not 
for  sale”? — There  are  quantity  limits. 

3828.  (Chairman) : It  practically  only  applies  to 
petrol  for  sale.  I think  that  is  the  broad  principle? 
— You  cannot  keep  an  unlimited  amount  in  one  place. 

3829.  You  can  keep  a good  deal? — Three  gallons  for 
private  use,  except  for  this  exemption,  but  the 
exemption  is  important.  The  main  purpose  for 
which  one  wants  to  keep  petrol  is  for  a motor  car. 

(Chairman) : I expected  everybody  would  attack 
me  when  I brought  in  a Bill  about  it,  but  they  did 
not,  so  I think  it  must  be  all  right. 

The.^trbs  (Performance  of  Stage  Plats). 

110.  The  Theatres  Act,  1843,  section  3,  empowered 
Justices  to  grant  licences  to  theatres  for  the  per- 
formance therein  of  stage  plays,  except  in  the 
following  places,  viz : — The  Cities  of  London  and 
AVestminster,  the  Boroughs  of  Finsbury  and  Maryle- 
bone,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  Lambeth  and  Southwaa'k; 
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those  places  where  Her  Majesty,  Her  Heire  and 
Successors,  shall  in  their  Eoyal  Persons  reside;  and 
the  Boroughs  of  New  Windsor  and  Brighthelmstone 
(Brighton).  (Note. — At  the  places  named  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  is  the  licensing  authority). 

The  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  sections  7 and  31, 
transferred  the  power  of  licensing  theatres  from  the 
Justices  to  County  Councils  and  County  Borough 
Councils. 

Section  28  (2)  of  the  same  Act  permits  the  dele- 
gation of  the  power  of  licensing  theatres  to  any  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council,  to  any  District  Council,  or  to 
Justices  sitting  in  Petty  Sessions. 

There  is  no  grant  from  the  Home  Office. 

Music  and  D.anoing. 

111.  The  Disorderly  Houses  Act,  1751,  empowered 
Quarter  Sessions  to  license  any  house,  room,  garden 
or  other  place  kept  for  dancing,  music  or  other  enter- 
tainment of  the  like  kind  in  the  Cities  of  London  and 
Westminster  or  within  twenty  miles  thereof. 

The  Local  Government  Act,  1888  (section  2 and  31), 
transferred  the  power  to  grant  music  and  dancing 
licences  to  the  County  Councils  and  County  Borough 
Councils. 

Section  28  (2)  of  the  Act  of  1888  permits  the  dele- 
gation of  the  power  to  grant  music  and  dancing 
licences  to  any  Committee  of  the  Council  or  to  any 
District  Council. 

The  Music  and  Dancing  Licences  (Middlesex)  Act, 
1894,  modified  the  Act  of  1751  as  regards  the  County 
of  Middlesex,  but  it  left  the  power  to  grant  licences 
with  the  County  Council. 

The  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act, 
1915,  section  14,  modified  the  Act  of  1751  as  regards 
the  County  of  London,  but  it  left  the  power  to  grant 
licences  with  the  County  Council. 

112.  The  Public  Health  Acte  Amendment  Act,  1890 
(Part  IV — Music  and  Dancing),  empowered  the  Licens- 
ing Justices  of  any  licensing  district  in  respect  of  any 
place  more  than  20  miles  from  the  Cities  of  London  or 
Westminster  (if  this  Part  of  the  Act  be  adopted  in  the 
case  of  an  Urban  District,  or  put  in  force  by  Order  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health  in  a Rural  District)  to  license 
any  house,  room,  garden  or  other  place  for  public 
dancing,  singing,  music  or  other  public  entertainment 
of  the  like  kind. 

There  is  no  grant  from  the  Home  Office. 

CiNBMATOGEAPH  EXHIBITIONS. 

113.  The  Cinematograph  Act,  1909,  empowers 
County  and  County  Borough  Councils  to  grant  licences 
to  persons  to  use  specified  premises  for  the  exhibition 
of  pictures  or  other  optical  effects  by  means  of  a cine- 
matograph or  other  similar  apparatus  for  which  in- 
flammable films  are  used  and  to  attach  conditions  to 
such  licences  (sections  2 and  6). 

The  Licensing  Authority,  in  addition  to  any  other 
powei-s  of  delegation  to  Committees  of  the  Council 
or  to  District  Councils,  may  delegate  any  of  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  Act  to  Justices  sitting  in  Petty 
Se.ssions  (section  5).  All  such  exhibiiion.s  are  also 
.subject  to  Regulations  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  securing  safety. 

There  is  no  grant  from  the  Home  Office. 

114.  Under  section  1 (4)  of  the  Celluloid  and  Cine- 
matograph Act,  1922,  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
power  (a)  to  make  Regulations  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  any  cinematograph  or  similar  apparatus  upon 
any  premises  used  for  any  purposes  to  which  the 
Act  applies.  The  object  of  this  provision  is  to 
enable  Regulations  to  be  made  in  respect  of  ex- 
hiliitions  on  film-renters’  premises,  which  it  has  beer, 
held  cannot  be  dealt  with  under  the  Cinematograph 
Act,  1909 ; (6)  to  modify  or  add  to  the  Regulations 
as  to  storage,  etc.,  set  out  in  the  First  Schedule. 

Under  section  4 of  the  Act  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  power  to  fix  the  fees  which  must  be  paid  to 
Local  Authorities  by  occupiers  of  premises  in  respect 


of  which  the  Act  requires  a Statement  to  be  furnished 
to  the  Local  Authority. 

Local  Authority  is  defined  by  section  9 of  the  Act 
as  meaning  County  Borough  Councils,  Borough 
Councils,  Urban  District  Councils,  and  Rural  District 
Councils. 

3830.  {Ohairman)  : Then  we  come  to  paragraph 
110.  Do  you  have  to  read  all  the  plays,  or  do  you 
leave  that  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain? — No,  the  memor- 
andum deals  with  the  licensing  of  the  buildings  and 
not  the  plays.  Generally  speaking,  the  Local  Aurlior- 
ity  is  the  Licensing  Authority,  but  in  those  places 
specially  mentioned  it  is  the  Lord  Chamberlaiu. 

3831.  He  licenses  them,  and  not  the  County 
Council? — Within  those  limits. 

3832.  In  those  portions  of  Ijoiidon.'’ — Yes. 

3833.  (Mr.  Fritchard) : So  that  theatres  are 

licensed  hy  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  music  halls 
by  the  London  County  Council.*’ — Yes. 

3834.  {Chairman)-.  Then  “Music  and  Dancing" — 
that  is  under  the  Local  Authority.** — Yes. 

3835.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : On  pa.ragra])h  112, 
under  the  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890, 
the  Justices  grant  the  licence.  Though  it  is  a Public 
Health  Act  adopted  by  the  Local  Authority  the 
Justices  are  the  people  who  grant  the  11001106** — Yes. 

3836.  Under  the  Cinematograph  Act,  the  Imcal 
Authority  is  the  body  that  grant  the  licence  for 
■similar  purposes,  ilmt  if  they  play  a piano  they  have 
to  go  to  the  .lustices.  Do  you  get  tliis  condition 
sometimes,  that  the  Local  Authority  impose  one  set 
of  conditions  and  the  Justices,  granting  it  merely  for 
music,  impose  another  .set  of  conditions? — 1 can 
imagine  it  may  be  so-. 

3837.  Do  you  see  any  gi-eat  hariii  if  the  .\uthoriiy 
that  grants  the  licence  for  the  building  to  be  used 
for  the  particular  purpose  .should  also  have  the  power 
to  grant  the  licences  to  play  the  xiiano  rather  than 
that  they  should  go  to  the  Justices  and  have  a dual 
control? — If  vve  were  .starting  afresh,  1 should  not. 
If  we  were  making  a complete  new  sj'stein,  1 should 
see  no  objection. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : It  seems  an  extraordinary 
thing  that  in  a Pubho  Health  Act  .lusticos  should 
have  been  given  a licensing  power  as  against  the  Focal 
-Authority. 

{Chairman)  : I think  the  reason  is  probably  that 
it  is  under  the  Di.sorderly  Houses  .4ct. 

3838.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  It  will  cause  friction 
between  the  Local  Authority  and  the  Justices  because 
the  Local  Authority  may  make  up  their  minds  that 
the  cinema  should  bo  opened,  .say,  i n Flood  Fridays 
and  Christmas  Days  and  though  it  is  licemsed  for 
cinema  purposes  the  Justices  may  ooiac  along  .and  say 
“ You  shall  not  play  the  piano  ’’? — 1 think  the  i-efer- 
ence  was  the  Public  Health  Act,  1890. 

3839.  {Chairman)  : I think  it  springs  from  tlii,‘  Dis- 
orderly Houses  Act? — Possibly  that  is  so. 

3840.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : It  iilaccs  the  Focal 
Authoi'ity  in  a rather  undignified  position? — At  the 
same  time  there  is  an  element  of  r«nli'al  Kupei  vision, 
which  is  mentionerl  in  the  paragraph. 

{Choi naan)  : Then  we  come  to  Uie  Fairs  Acts. 

Fairs  Acts,  1871  and  1873. 

US.  The  Secretary  of  State  lia.s  power  under  the 
Fairs  Act,  1871,  on  application  of  a Focal  Aut)ioi-ity 
and  with  the  con.sent  of  the  owner  of  .a  fail-  to  make 
an  Order  aboltshing  the  fair  in  any  case  where 
it  is  made  to  appear  that  its  abolition  would  ho  for 
the  convenience  and  advantage  of  the  jjijhlic. 

Under  the  Fairs  Act,  1873,  he.  has  power  on  apjjli- 
c-ation  of  the  lx>cal  Authority  or  the  owner  of  a fair 
tf>  make  an  Order  altering  the  days  on  which  such 
fair  may  be  held,  when  it  is  madr-  to  a|)pear  that 
.such  alterations  w-ould  be  for  the  convenience  nnd 
advantage  of  the  public. 

Originally  the  application  had  to  he  made  by  the 
.Tu.sticcis  of  the  Petty  .''ccdonal  Div-'.-icn  in  which  the 
fail-  was  held,  hut  section  27  1 (c)  of  the  lyoeal 
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Government  Act,  1894,  substituted  the  District 
Council  for  the  Justices  except  as  I’egards  the  County 
of  London. 

•3841.  {Mr.  Pritchard):  Do  you  have  no  applica- 
tions under  the  Pairs  Acts  for  abolishing  or  altering 
a fair  ? — I should  not  think  there  ai'e  a good  many 
There  are  some,  and  very  difficult  ones  sometimes. 

3842.  {Col.  Williaras)  : Was  not  there  one  at 

Gloucester.? — I cannot  remember  that. 

3843.  {Chairman) : Have  there  oeen  axiplications 
from  Mitcham  to  abolish  the  fair?  . — Mitcham  is 
rather  a notable  case. 

3844.  Then  wo  come  to  the  Wild  Birds  Brotection 
Acts — that  is  a great  deal  under  tlie  County  Council, 
is  it  not? — Yes. 

Wild  Birds  Protection  Acts. 

116.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  power  on  applica- 
tion of  a County  Council  or  County  Borough  Council 
to  make  Orders  applicable  to  their  area  prohibiting 
the  taking  of  wild  bii'ds  or  their  eggs. 

A Bill  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  RepoiT  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the 
Protection  of  Wild  Birds  [Cmd.  295]  is  now  under 
consideration.  It  is . propo.sed  in  this  Bill  to  leave 
the  County  Council  and  the  County  Borough  Council 
as  the  unit  of  administration. 

Licensing  Law- 

117.  P 'rom  the  point  of  view  of  licensing  law,  the 
Home  Office  is  not  concerned  with  the  effect  which 
“ extensions  of  County  Boroughs  or  creations  of  new 
County  Boroughs  may  have  on  the  administration  of 
the  Councils  of  Counties  and  of  Non-County  Boroughs, 
Urban  Districts  and  Rural  Districts.” 

If,  however,  the  wider  term  “Local  Authorities” 
and  “ Committees  of  Authorities  ” includes,  as  it  may 
perhaps  properly  include,  bodies  of  Justices,  then 
attention  should  be  called  to  the  effect  of  a diminu- 
tion of  a County  area  on  the  Compensation  Fund  for 
that  area  under  section  21  of  the  Licensing  (Consoli- 
dation) Act,  1910. 

118.  Under  section  2 (2)  (e)  and  (3)  (c)  of  that  Act 
the  Compensation  Authority  administering  the  Com- 
pensation Fund  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  re- 
dundant licences  is  iu  County  Boroughs  the  whole 
body  of  Borough  Justices,  and  in  Counties  {i.e.  in  all 
other.  Licensing  Districts,  or  Petty  Sessional 
Divisions)  the  County  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions. 
The  effect  of  creating  new  County  Boroughs  is  to 
abstract  from  the  County  Compensation  Fund  all 
such  monies  as  are  to  be  realised  by  compensation 
charges  imposed  on  licensed  premises  in  the  area  which 
becomes  a County  Borough ; and  similarly  in  the  case 
of  an  extension  of  a County  Borough  the  County  Com- 
pensation Fund  loses  the  compensation  charges  from 
the  licensed  premises  in  any  area  included  in  the 
extension. 

There  is  a common  form  of  clause  for  adjustment 
between  the  respective  Compensation  Funds  in  either 
of  such  cases,  which  is  inserted  in  Provisional  Ordei-e 
creating  or  extending  County  Boroughs. 

119.  The  matter  may  be  of  considerable  importance 
if  a new  County  Borough  or  an  extension  of  an 
existing  County  Borough  includes  a large  propoi'tion 
of  the  licensed  premises  in  the  County  or,  as  may 
well  be  the  case,  a considerable  proportion  of  the 
more  valuable  of  those  premises.  Generally  speaking, 
the  premises  will  be  more  valuable  and  perhaps  more 
numerous  in  the  Urban  Districts  of  a County  than 
in  the  Rural  Districts ; and  the  money  to  be  derived 
fi  om  compensation  charges  on  the  premises  in  the 
Rural  Districts  left  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
County  Compensation  Anthoarity  may  be  insufficient 
to  provide  adequately  for  the  reduction  of  redundant 
licences  in  those  districts.  The  needs  of  a County 
as  a whole  iu  connection  with  the  extinction  of 
licences  with  compensation  is  certainly  one  of  the 


important  considerations  which  are  raised  by  the 
creation  or  extension  of  County  Boroughs. 

The  Home  Office  exercises  a general  supervision 
on  these  Compensation  Funds  and  the  provisions 
of  the  Licensing  Act  relating  thereto. 

3845.  {Chairman)  : The  Licensing  Law  is  an  im- 
portant matter.  That  is  really  dealt  with  througn 
the  Justices  and  the  Home  Office? — Yes.  It  is  purely 
incidental  to  the  general  question  which  I under- 
stand the  Commission  ai’e  considering.  In  the  case 
of  changes  of  areas  it  involves  adjustments  as 
between  the  respective  compensation  funds,  though 
the  Local  Authorities,  who  are  primarily  concerned 
in  the  adjustment  of  the  area,  are  not  concerned 
directly  with  compensation  funds.  The  question  is 
highly  technical.  I gather  that  the  Commission  will 
not  wish  to  go  into  the  basis  of  adjustment. 

'384d.  The  fact  remains  that  the  Justices  are  a 
separate  Authority  j they  do  it  all  themselves  ?— Yes. 

3847.  And  the  supervising  authority  is  the  Homo 
Office  ? — Yes . 

3848.  {Mr.  Lloyd):  No  difficulty  has  arisen? — No, 
except  that  similar  questions  arise  in  regard  to 
compensation  funds  as  arise  with  regard  to  rat- 
ing. If  you  have  one  area  which  is  responsible  for 
the  great  bulk  of  the  compensation  fund  and  it  is 
pioposed  to  divorce  that  from  the  County,  then  you 
get  similar  questions  as  in  regard  to  rating  witli 
which  you  are  familiar. 

3849.  Yes,  you  get  the  questions,  but  they  have 
been  capable  of  adjustment  ? — Yes  j so  far  as  regards 
the  minor  adjustments  which  have  been  necessary. 

{Chairman) : Now  we  come  to  paragraph  120 — 
” Jurisdiction  of  County  Justices  and  County 
Coroners.” 

Jurisdiction  oe  County  Justices  and  County 
Coroners. 

120.  Coroners  are  in  ,a  certain  sense  judicial  officers 
and  can  only  be  removed  from  office  by  judicial 
pirocess.  They  are  not  subject  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  except  in  so  far  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
represents  the  Crown,  from  whom  they  derive  their 
authority,  and  they  would  ordinarily  attach  im- 
portance to  his  opinion  on  any  question  on  which  he 
is  in  a position  to  express  one.  Nor  are  they  subject 
to  any  Local  Authority. 

County  Coroners  are  appointed  by  County  Councils, 
Borough  Coroners  by  Town  Councils.  There  are 
a large  number  of  Coroners  for  franchises  who  are 
appointed  by  private  persons.  Corporations,  or  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  They  are 
paid  from  County  funds  and  the  Coroner  for  the 
County  District  in  which  a franchise  is  situated  is 
usually  appointed  Coroner  for  the  franchise. 

The  extension  of  a Borough  may  restrict  the 
juiisdiction  of  County  Justices  and  County  Coroners 
and  raise  questions  lof  compensation,  etc.  But 
difficulty  rarely  arises  about  this  and  when  it  does 
is  of  small  importance. 

3860.  {Chairman)  : How  would  this  raise  questions 
of  compensation  by  restricting  the  jurisdiction 
Simply  as  regards  the  personnel,  the  Coroner  in 
particular;  his  jurisdiction  is  altered. 

3851.  Would  you  have  to  compensate  him.? There 

is  provision  for  compensation. 

3852.  If  his  area  is  reduced? — Yes.  It  is  purely  a 
personal  matter. 

3853.  {Col.  Willuims):  There  are  two  alternatives— 
compensation  or  continuance  over  the  area,  notwith- 
standing change  of  jurisdiction  ?_Yes.  It  is  purely  a 
matter  of  adjustment  of  the  position  of  the  person 
concerned. 

3854.  Part  of  the  question  we  are  considering  is  the 
relations  between  various  Local  Authorities.  Has 
there  ever  been  brought  to  your  notice  the  incidence 
of  tJie  cost  of  Coroners’  inqueste  in  respect  of  cases 
which  are  taken  into  the  hospitals  in  Boroughs,  Cities, 
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and  so  forth? — No,  that  point  is  not  present  in  my 
mind  at  the  moment. 

3855.  In  regard  to  increased  motor  traffic  very 
many  cases  of  accidents  are  taken  into  central  hospi- 
tals and  the  cost  of  those  inquests  becomes  a charge 
on  the  Borough  Authorities  instead  of  the  County 
Authorities? — I suppose  the  Borough  Authorities  get 
some  general  advantage  from  the  traffic  which  might 
be  set  on  the  other  side — I am  not  arguing  it.  It  is 
not  a point  which  has  been  brought  to  our  notice. 

3856.  (Chairman):  Who  appoints  the  Coroners? — 
The  Local  Authority.  There  are  some  ancient  fran- 
chise areas,  but  apart  from  that  they  are  appointed 
by  the  Local  Authority. 

3867.  He  is  a different  person;  he  comes  under  the 
Home  Office  and  he  is  an  independent  official,  and  the 
other  people  are  all  lo^al  government  officials? — Yes, 
the  Coroner  is  independent. 

(Col.  Williams)  : The  Coroner  is  appointed  by  the 
County  Council  in  a County,  of  course. 

(Chairman) : Yes,  but  he  is  not  like  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health ; he  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Home  Office. 

3858.  (Col.  Williams) : He  is  not  technically  an 
officer  of  the  County  Council.  It  is  a freehold  office; 
the  County  Council  has  pei'sonally  no  jurisdiction 
over  him.  The  Lord  Chancellor  can  remove  him,  1 
think? — ^They  do  not  give  him  orders  as  they  do  to 
their  own  officials.  He  has  independent  functions 
which  he  exercises  entirely  on  his  own. 

3859.  (Chairman) : Can  the  Lord  Chancellor  remove 
him,  or  the  Secretary  of  State? — Not  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Fibe  Bbigades. 

121.  The  Commission  proibably  have  already  before 
them  detailed  information  as  to  the  Local  Authorities 
concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  fire  brigades  and 
their  powers.  If  not,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
full  statement  put  in  by  Sir  Noel  Kershaw  when 
giving  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  1899 
and  printed  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Minutes  of 
Evidence  of  that  Committee.* 

122.  The  existing  provisions  on  the  subject  are 
scattered  over  a number  of  statutes  ranging  over 
nearly  a century,  and  are  somewhat  fragmentary  and 
incomplete,  being  related  to  conditions  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  motor  transport.  Various  early 
statutes  authorise  the  maintenance  of  fire  appliances 
for  the  protection  of  parishes,  by  the  Parish  Council, 
the  Parish  Meeting  or  the  Overseers.  The  most 
material  enactments  on  the  subject,  however,  are 
the  Town  Police  Clauses  Act,  1847,  and  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  incorporating  the  relative 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  1847,  under  which 
Town  Councils,  Uhban  District  Councils  and  such 
Rural  District  Councils  as  have  acquired  urban 
powers  are  empowered  to  equip  and  maintain  fire 
brigades.  The  Acts  are  facultative,  not  Obligatory; 
there  is  no  Government  inspection  or  Exchequer 
grant  (apart  from  the  contribution  in  aid  of  the 
London  Fire  Brigade).  The  whole  matter  is  under 
consideration  at  the  present  time  by  another  Royal 
Commission. 

123.  The  comparative  lack  of  arrangements  for 
co-operation  between  fire  brigades  and  for  reinforcing 

* Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Fire  Brigades 
[H.C.  303 — 1899]. — Appendix  No.  28,  page  2fi5. 


the  resources  of  brigfades  in  special  emergencies  was 
found  to  be  a serious  source  of  weakness  and  risk 
under  war  conditions,  and  measures  were  t.aken  by 
the  Home  Office  under  the  D.efence  of  the  Realm 
Regulations  to  promote  schemes  of  co-operation  on  a 
considerable  scale.  These,  however,  have  now  lapsed 
with  the  Regulations. 

124.  Though,  as  already  mentioned,  there  is  no 
central  supervision  of  fire  brigades  or  fire  brigade 
organisation,  the  Homo  Office  is  bix>ught  indirectly 
into  touch  -with  fire  brigade  operations  owing  to  tbo 
existence  of  police  fire  brigades.  The  police  brigades 
are . distinguished  from  the  rest  mainly  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  former  the  brigade  is  placed  under  the 
general  direction  and  control  of  the  Chief  Officer  of 
Police,  and,  in  England  and  Wales,  the  members  of 
the  brigade  come  under  the  same  statutory  pension 
scheme  as  members  of  the  police  force;  while  the 
other  brigades  are  independent  of  the  police  force,  and 
it  they  have  the  advantage  of  a superannuation 
scheme  it  is  independent  of  the  Police  Pensions  Act. 
The  present  statutory  .authority  for  the  employment 
of  members  of  a Borough  Police  Force  on  fire  duty  is, 
in  England  and  Wales,  the  Police  Act,  1893,  section  2 
of  which  provides  that  the  Council  of  a Borough  may 
delegate  to  the  Watch  Committee  (which  is  the  Police 
Authority)  its  powers  in  regard  to  fire  brigades  under 
the  Town  Police  Clauses  Act  or  any  Local  Act,  and 
in  suoli  oases  the  Watch  Committee  may  employ  con- 
stajbles  Wholly  or  partially  as  firemen ; and  it  is 
provided  in  section  32  of  the  Police  Pension.^  Act, 
1921,  that  where  constables  are  so  employed  any 
pensions,  etc.,  which  may  become  payable  to  them 
or  to  their  widows  or  children  shall  be  paid  from  tho 
police  fund,  an  appropriate  contribution,  on  a basis 
to  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  being  carried 
to  that  fund  from  the  fund  applicable  to  the  purposes 
of  the  fire  brigade.  In  this  way  the  fire  brigade 
arrangements  may  come  under  the  notice  of  H.M. 
Inspectors  of  Constabulary,  incidentally.  Under  the 
present  organisation,  however,  the  Home  Office  con- 
cern in  the  matter  is  mainly  negative,  namely, 
to  see  that  fire  brigade  expenses  are  propeily 
distinguished  from  police  expenses  and  tiliat  tho 
former  do  not  rank  as  part  of  the  latter  iji  the  Local 
Authorities’  claims  for  the  Supplementary  Exchequer 
Grant. 

3860.  (Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  Fire  Brigades? 
— That  is  an  important  question.  There  is  a Royal 
Commission  sitting  upon  this  question  generally,  ol 
which  I happen  to  be  a member. 

3861.  It  is  the  Local  Authority  who  provides  them? 
— Yes. 

3862.  It  is  suggested  that  they  should  be  dealt  with 
centrally?' — I think  I ought  not  to  discuss  the  view's 
of  the  Commission  at  the  moment. 

(Chairman)  : I am  sorry.  1 did  not  know  how  far 
you  had  gone. 

3863.  (Sir  Waller  Nicholas) : When  will  they 

report? — Very  soon,  1 think. 

3864.  (Chairmum) : We  might  ask  your  views  on 
special  points  fui-ther  on  in  tho  inquiry? — I shall  bo 
very  pleased  to  come  at  any  time. 

(Chairman):  We  are  very  grateful  to  you,  Mr. 

Dixon,  for  the  very  full  information  you  have  given 
us  and  for  your  excellent  memorandum. 

(lyifness)  ; Thank  you,  I hojm  it  will  he  of  assi.st- 
ance. 


(The  irUness  withdrew.) 
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Appendix  XLVII, 


SroPLEMENTAEY  STATEMENTS  WITH  BEGAttD  TO  POLICE  ADMINIBTBATION. 


A.^HEONOLOOIOAL  COONTV  ANH 

1.  The  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1835,  required 


the  appointment  in  each  Borough 'of  a' sufficient 
number  of  paid  constables  to  form  a permanent  force  • 
the  responsibility  for  the  police  to  he  in  the  hands  of 
a Committee  of  the  Town  Council  elected  annually 
and  called  t-he  “ Watch  Committee.” 

2.  The  County  Police  Act,  1839,  a faoultatiye  Act 
empowering  the  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  to  raise 
and  equip  a permanent  paid  constabulary  in  any 
County  or  division  of  a County  where  the  existing 
officers  appointed  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
were  insufficient.  The  powers  did  not  extend  to  the 
appointment  of  constables  in  any  Borough 
incorporated  under  the  Act  of  1835 

3.  The  County  Police  Act,  1840,  provided  that  out- 
lying districts  belonging  to  one  County  might  bv 
agreement,  be  regarded  as  in  another  County’  for 
pohce  purposes. 

4.  The  Town  Police  Clauses  Act,  1847,  (section  6) 
provided  that  the  Commissioners  appointed  for 
Improving  and  Regulating  any  District  under  a 
Local  Act  might  appoint  and  employ  a superintendent 
constable  and  such  number  of  constables  as  they 
judged  necessary,  if  the  Justices  for  the  County  had 
not  appointed  any  constables,  or  had  appointed  them 
and  reported  that  they  ought  to  be  discontinued. 

o.  1 he  County  and  Borough  Police  Act,  1866,  made 
it  compulswy  upon  the  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions 
to  establish  a permanent  paid  police  in  any  County  or 
part  of  a County  in  which  such  a force  had  not  already 
been  established.  It  also  empowered  the  Justices  in 
a County,  or  the  Watch  Committee  in  a Borough  to 
cad  upon  the  constables  to  perform,  in  addition  to 
tJieir  ordinary  duties,  such  duties  connected  with  the 
police  as  the  Justices  or  the  Watch  Committee  might 
•determine.  ^ 

Corporations  Act,  1882,  repealed 
the  Act  of  1835,  but  re-enacted,  in  sections  190-198 


the  provisions  as  to  police,  substantially  unaltered. 
The  Town  Council  was  required  to  appoint  a sufficient 
number,  not  exceeding  one-third  of  their  own  body, 
who,  with  the  Mayor,  were  to  be  the  Watch  Com- 
mittee. The  latter  were  required  to  appoint  a suffi- 
cient number  of  fit  men  to  he  Borough  constables, 
and  were  empowered  to  franfb  such  regulations  as 
they  deemed  expedient  for  preventing  neglect  or 
abuse,  and  for  making  the  Borough  constables  efficient 
m the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

7.  The  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  transferred 
the  administration  of  the  County  police  from  the 
Justices  to  a Standing  Joint  Committee  composed 
of  equal  numbers  of  Justices  appointed  by  Quarter 
Sessions  and  of  members  of  the  County  Council 
appointed  by  that  Council.  The  .Justices  in  Quarter 
Sessions  still  retained  power  to  require  constables  to 
perform,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  duties,  such 
duties  connected  with  the  police  as  Quarter  Sessions 
might  direct  or  require;  and  a corresponding  power 
was  conterred  on  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  and 
on  the  County  Council.  The  Act  did  not  affect  the 
powers,  duties  and  liabilities  of  the  Justices  as  con- 
servators of  the  peace,  nor  the  obligation  of  the  police 
to  obey  any  lawful  orders  the  Justices  might  give  in 
that  behalf. 

8.  The  Police  Act,  1919  (section  4)',  empowered  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  make  Regulations  as  to  the 
government,  mutual  aid,  pay,  allowances,  pensions, 
clothing,  expenses  and  conditions  of  service  of  the 
members  of  all  police  forces  in  England  and  Wales 
and  r^uired  every  Police  Authority  to  comply  with 
those  Regulations.  The  Act  requires  that  before  anv 
such  Regulations  are  made  a draft  is  to  be  submitted' 
to  a Council  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
Police  Authorities,  the  Chief  Officers  of  Police  and 
the  Police  Federation  constituted  by  the  same  Act 
as  a representative  organisation  for  the  ranks  of 
inspector,  sergeant  and  constable  in  all  forces. 


B.  PROVISIONS  AS  TO  JOINT  ACTION  BY  LOCAL  POLICE  AUTHORITIES. 


1.  The  County  Police  Act,  1839,  (section  4)  (now 
superseded  by  the  County  Police  Act,  1857),  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  the  same  Chief 
Constable  for  two  or  more  adjoining  Counties  or 
paits  of  Counties  by  agreement  between  the  respec- 
tive Justices  (then  the  Police  Authorities) 

2.  The  County  Police  Act,  1840,  (section  14), 
empovvered  the  Justices  (now  the  Standing  Joint 
^ommittee)  of  any  County  and  the  Council  of  a 

■Borough  in  or  adjoining  the  County  to  agree 
together  for  the  consolidation  of  the  County  and 
iiorough  police  establishments. 

.1  Lock-up  Mouses  on  County  Borders 

Act,  1848  empowered  the.  Justices  of  two  or  more 
Counties  by  agreement  to  provide  a common  lock-up 
house  at  any  place  on  or  near  any  common  boundary ; 
and  a similar  agreement  might  be  made  between  the 
County  Justices  and  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and 
Bui^esses  of  a Borough  having  a separate  Commission 
of  the  Peace.  The  parties  might  each  appoint  a 
Committee  of  not  less  than  three  or  more  than  five 
of  their  number  to  negotiate.  They  were  to  meet 
as  a Joint  Committee,  and  any  agreement  made  by 
a majority  of  each  party  was  to  be  binding,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  General  or  Quarter  Sessions  in 
the  case  of  a County,  and  of  the  Council  in  the  case 
of  a Borough.  Any  agreements  for  this  pnrpose 
would  now  be  made  with  the  County  Council  as  the 


County  Authomty,  but  the  Council  would  apparently 
act  on  the  decision  of  the  Standing  Joint  Committee. 

The  County  and  Borough  Police  Aat,  1856, 
(section  5),  provided  that  where  a Borough  Council 
had  applied  to  the  County  Justices  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  County  and  Borough  police  establieh- 
ments,  and  such  consolidation  had  not  been  effected, 
he  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  representations  of  the 
oiough,  might  inquire  into  the  terms  proposed  and 
report  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council;  and  that  Her 
Majesty  might  thereupon  fix  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions  upon  which,  and  the  date  from  which  the 
consolidation  should  take  effect.  ' 

I (rePeahng  section 

•4  of  the  Act  of  1839)  empowered  the  County  Justices 
(now  the  panding  Joint  Committee)  to  appoint  as 
Chief  Con^able  a person  holding  the  same  office  in  an 
adjoining  County,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Police 
Authority  of  that  County. 

The  County  and  Borough  * Police  Act,  1859, 

, provided  that  the  Superannuation  Fund 
for  the  three  Divisions  of  Lincolnshire  (Lindsey,  Rest-. 
Imi"  Holland)  should  be  one  common  account  so 
long  as  the  County  was  under  the  direction  of  one 

S ft  T I ^ “anage- 

Tbe  Pal’  Committee  for  the  three  Divisions. 

this  provided  that 

this  Joint  Committee  should  consist  of  28  Magistrates 
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appointed  by  the  three  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions 
(the  appointments  now  being  made  by  the  Standing 
Joint  Committees)  14  for  Lindsey,  8 for  Kesteven, 
and  6 for  Holland. 

7.  The  Petty  Sessions  and  Jjock-up  Houses  Act, 
1868,  (section  6)  provided  that  a Local  Authority 
might,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
arrange  with  a neighbouring  Authority  for  the 


reception  and  custody  by  the  latter  in  their  lock-up 
house  of  any  persons  who  would  otherwise  be  detained 
in  a lock-up  house  situated  in.  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
former  Authority. 

8.  The  Police  Act,  1890,  (section  25)  empowered 
Police  Authorities  to  enter  into  agreements  for  tho 
loan  of  constables,  in  emergency,  by  one  Authority 
to  the  other. 


C.— FORM  OP  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1922-23  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
SUPPLEMENTARY  GOVERNMENT  CONTRIBUTION  TOWARDS  THE  COST  OF  POLICE. 

(Not  reprinted.) 


D.— EXPENDITURE  ON  COUNTY  AND  BOROUGH  POLICE. 


(a)  Authorised  Strenoth  and  Cost  op  Police  in  England  and  Wales. 


Year  ending  March. 

Authorised 

Strength. 

Pay  (less 
receipts  for 
“ lent  ” 
constables). 

Other 

Expenditure 
(net)  excluding 
Pensions. 

Net  Cost 
of  Pensions. 

Total 
Net  Cost. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1896  

25,253 

1,946,325 

455,697 

120,985 

2,523,007 

1901  

27,552 

2,208,164 

531,110 

205,214 

2,944,488 

1906  

29,456 

2,383,482 

612,363 

292,310 

3,288,155 

1911  

32,047 

2,591,308 

726,402 

390,137 

3,707,847 

1912 

33,435 

2,679,792 

815,053 

417,757 

3,912,602 

1913  

34,371 

2,856,222 

825,780 

424,996 

4,106,998 

1914  

35;352 

2,951,876 

862,996 

445,198 

4,260,070 

1915  

Statistics  suspended. 

1916  

1917  

•n  •» 

1918  

))  n 

1919  

35,780 

4,437,179 

943,411 

500,970 

5,881,560 

1920  

36,033 

8,109,037 

1,550,389 

572,061 

10,231,487 

1921  

36,439 

8,743,328 

2,266,388 

944,731 

11,954,447 

1922  

36,415 

12,492,638* 

1923  

11,0.59,726* 

(6)  Net  Expenditure  on  Police  in  England  and  Wales  and  Amount  op  Exchequer  Contributions. 


Year. 

Total  Net 
Expenditure. 

Government 

Subsidies. 

Year. 

Total  Net 
Expenditure. 

Government 

Subsidies. 

1906 

£ 

5,547,137 

£ 

2,358,845 

1915 

£ 1 £ 
Statistics  suspended. 

1907 

5,643,114 

2,461,789 

1916 

)1 

1908 

5,719,379 

2,547,088 

1917 

1) 

1909 

5,953,525 

2,529,082 

1918 

7,876,000  (approx.) 

— 

1910 

1911 

6,038,293 

2,640,025 

1919 

9,671,642 

3,937,()8;5 

6480^047 

2,554,726 

1920 

16,211,184 

8,010,211 

1912 

6,553,293 

2.601,567 

1921 

19,490,585 

9,645,105 

1913 

6,809,986 

2,657,721 

1922 

19,912,431 

9,852,659 

1914 

6,99i;241 

2,769,874 

1923 

17,671,463* 

8,731,731* 

* Estimated  figures. 


B —SECRETARY  OF  STATE’S  RULES  RELATING  TO  THE  SUPPLEMENTARY 

EXCHEQUER  GRANT. 


(Not  reprinted.) 
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Pkesent  : 

The  Eakl  op  ONSLOW,  O.B.E.,  in  the  Chair. 


Liedt.-Gen.  Sir  GEORGE  MACDONOGH,  KGB 
K.O.M.G.  ’ 

Sir  W.  RYLAND  ADKINS,  K.C.,  MP 
Sir  WILLIAM  MIDDLEBROOK 
Sir  lewis  BEARD. 


Sir  Er.wcis  L.  C.  EroHD,  K, 

3865.  (Chairman) : You  are  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  and  you  have 
been  good  enough  to  come  here  to  give  evidence  on 
behalf  of  the  Ministry  in  regard  to  local  government  P 
—Yes. 
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.C.B.,  called  and  examined. 

I.  Ol'EEATlON  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  AnIMALS  AoTS. 

Origin  and  Development  of  Local  Authorities  in 
relation  to  the  Operation  of  the  Diseases  of 
Animals  Acts. 

The  dates  in  italics  in  the  following  paragraphs  are 
the  dates  of  the  respective  Orders  in  Council  confer- 
ring powers  upon  Local  Authorities  in'  relation  to  the 
Diseases  of  Animals  Act. 

1.  \lth  August,  1865. — Notice  of  disease  (cattle 
plague)  to  be  given  in  England  and  Wales ; — 

In  a corporate  town — to  Mayor  or  other  prin- 
cipal officer  of  the  Corporation. 

Elsewhere — to  Clerk  to  Justices  for  Petty 
Se.ssional  Division. 

2.  18th  August,  1866. — Notice  of  disease  to  be  given 
in  .Scotland  : — 

In  a Burgh  or  town  having  a Town  Council — 
to  Provost  or  other  principal  Magistrate. 

Elsewhere— to  Clerk  of  Peace  of  County. 

3.  23rd  September,  1865.— Local  Authorities  defined 
as  follows : — 

The  City  of  London  and  the  Liberties  thereof — 
the  Lord  Mayor. 

Municipal  Boroughs  in  England  or  Wales— the 
Mayor. 

^Petty  Sessional  Divisions  in  England  or 
IVales  (exclusive  so  Jar  as  relates  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  inspector,  of  so  much  of  any  euo5 
Division  as  lies  within  the  limits  of  a Municipal 
Borough  for  which  an  inspector  has  been 
appointed) — the  Justices  acting  in  and  for  such 
Division. 

^ Burghs  or  towns  in  Scotland  subject  to  the 
juiisdiction  of  a Provost  or  other  principal 
Magisti  a'te  the  Provost  or  such  principal 
Magistrate. 

In  any  other  place  in  Scotland  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  Provost  or  other  principal 
Magistrate — the  J ustices  of  the  County  in 
Sessions  assembled. 

In  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  notice  was 
required  to  be  given  to  the  Clerk  to  the  Privy  Council. 

4.  23id  jS  ovember,  1865. — Consolidation  of  existing 
enactments  which  left  definition  of  Local  Authorities 
as  before. 

5.  16t7i,  December,  1865. — The  Consolidated  Order  of 
the  23rd  November,  1865,  was  amended  by  Order 
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dated  the  16tt  December,  1865,  so  far  as  it  defined 
the  Local  Authority  in  Great  Britain.  The  latter 
Order  defines  the  Local  Authority  to  he ; — 

For  the  City  of  London  and  the  Liberties 
thereof  (subject  to  the  po-ivers  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Council  reserved  by  the  Order  in  Council  of  the 
23rd  November,  1865 — ^the  Lord  Mayor. 

In  every  Borough  in  England  and  Wales  which 
is  within  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions Act  (5  <fe  6 Will.  IV.  c.  76) — the  Mayor. 

In  every  County,  Riding,  or  Division  of  a 
County  or  Liberty,  having  a separate  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  in  England  or 
Wales — ^the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  such  County, 
Riding,  or  Division  of  a County  or  Liberty,  in 


General  or  Quarter  Sessions  assenibled  (provided 
that  no  County  of  a city  or  County  of  a town  or 
Borough  which  is  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  is  to  be  deemed  part 
of  a County,  Riding,  Division  or  liiberty). 

In  Burghs  or  towns  in  Scotland  having  a Town 
Council — the  Provost  or  other  principal  Magis- 
trate; and 

In  any  other  place  in  Scotland — the  Justices  of 
the  County  in  Sessions  assembled. 

6.  20i/i.  February,  1866 — ^Cattle  Diseases  Preven- 
tion Act,  1866. 

The  following  Schedule  shows  the.  several  Local 
Authorities,  their  districts  and  Clerlis,  as  defined  by 
this  Act : — 


England  and  Wales. 


Districts  of  Local  Authority. 

Description  of  Local  Authority  of  District. 

Clerk  of  Local  Authority. 

Counties,  except  the  Metropolis 

The  Justices  in  General  or  Quarter 
Sessions  assembled. 

Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

The  Metropolis 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 

The  Clerk  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works. 

Boroughs 

The  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Burgesses, 
acting  by  the  Council. 

Town  Clerk. 

District  of  Local  Board  of  Oxford  ... 

The  Local  Board 

Clerk  of  the  Local  Board. 

Bcotland. 


Districts  of  Local  Authority. 

Description  of  Local  Authority  of  District. 

Clerk  of  Local  .Authority. 

Counties,  including  any  town  or  place  which 
does  not  return  or  contribute  to  return  a 
Member  to  Parliament. 

The  persons  appointed  in  section  5 of  the 
Act. 

Clerk  of  Supply. 

Burghs  which  return  or  contribute  to 
return  a Member  to  Parliament. 

The  Magistrates  and  Town  Council 

Town  Clerk. 

Section  5 referred  -to  in  the  above  Schedule  enacts 
that  in  Scotland  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  in 
every  County  shall,  .as  soon  as  convenient,  meet  and 
nominate  not  less  than  four  or  more  than  fifteen 
of  their  number  to  act  on  the  County  Board,  and 
shall  intimate  the  number  and  names  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Convener  of  the  County;  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  shall  forthwith  nominate,  and 
intimate  to  the  Convener  of  the  County,  an  equal 
numJber  of  persons  being  tenants  of  agricultural 
subjects,  valued  in  the  valuation  roll  at  £100  per 
annum  or  up’wards,  and  the  persons  so  nominated, 
as  also  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Convener  of  the 
County,  and  the  Sheriff  of  the  County,  or  in  his 
absence  any  of  his  substitutes  within  such  County 
as  he  may  direct,  shall  constitute  the  Local  Autho- 
I'ity,  with  power  inter  alia  to  make  all  necessary 
regulations. 

7.  2ith  March,  1866. — By  this  Order  various 
amendments  to  the  Local  Authorities  in  England  and 
Wales  are  made  as  follows:  — 

“ Borough  ” is  to  include  any  xilace  for  the 
time  being  subject  to  6 & 6 Will.  4,  c.  76; 


“ County  ” is  not  to  include  a County  of  a city 
or  County  of  a town,  luit  is  to  include  any 
Riding,  Division,  or  parts  of  a County  having 
a separate  Commission  of  the  Peace. 

The  Liberty  of  St.  Alban’s,  and  the  Liberty 
of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  the  Soke  of  Peterborough, 
are  to  be  separate  Counties,  but  all  other 
liberties  and  franchisc.s  of  Counties  are  to  he 
considered  as  forming  part  of  the  County  by 
which  the,y  are  surrounded,  or  if  partly  sur- 
rounded by  two  or  more'  Counties,  then  a.s 
forming  part  of  that  County  with  which  they 
have  the  longest  common  boundary.  “ The 
Metropolis  ” i.s  to  include  all  parishes  and 
places  in  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
have  power  to  levy  a main  drainage  rate, 
exclusive  of  the  City  of  London  and  the  liberties 
thereof. 

The  various  Local  Authorities  and  their  Clerks  and 
districts  are  set  out  in  the  First  Schedule  as 
follows : — 


England  and  Wales. 


Districts  of  Local  Authority. 

Description  of  Local  Authority  of  District. 

Clerk  of  bocal  Authority. 

Counties,  except  the  Metropolis 

The  Justices  in  General  , or  Quarter 
Sessions  assembled. 

Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

The  Metropolis 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 

The  Clerk  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works. 

City  of  London  and  the  .Liberties  thereof  ... 

The  Court  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen. 

Town  Clerk. 

Boroughs 

The  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Burgesses, 
acting  by  the  Council. 

Town  Clerk. 

District  of  Local  Board  of  Oxford  ... 

The  Local  Board 

Clerk  of  the  l-ocal  Board. 
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8.  lUh  April,  1866. — This  was  a consolidation 
Ordex'^  for  Scotland,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
material  differences  : — 

Burgh  is  defined  to  nieaxx  any  town  which 
returns  or  contributes  to  return  Members  to 
Parliament. 

Detached  parts  of  Countie.s  are  to  be  con- 


sidered  as  forming  part  of  the  County  by  whicli 
they  are  surrounded,  or  if  partly  surrounded  by 
two  or  more  Counties,  then  as  forming  part  of 
that  County  with  which  they  have  the  longest 
common  boundary. 

The  Local  Authority,  Clerk  to  Local  Authority, 
and  di.strict,  are  xlefined  to  he  as  follows:  — 


Scotland. 


Districts  of  Local  Authority. 

Description  of  Local  Authority  of  District. 

Clerk  of  Local  Authority. 

Counties,  including  any  town  or  place  which 
does  not  return,  or  contribute  to  return, 
a Member  to  Parliament. 

Burghs  which  return  or  contribute  to 
return  a Member  to  Parliament. 

The  persons  appointed  in  section  5 of 
“ The  Cattle  Diseases  Prevention  Act, 
1866.” 

The  Magistrates  and  Town  Council 

Clerk  of  Supply. 
Town  Clerk. 

9.  9th  Av.gusf,  1869. — The  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act,  contains  in  section  7 the  following 
definitions  : — 

“ Borough  ” means  a place  which  is  for  the 
time  being  subject  to  the  Act  of  the  session  of 
the  fifth  and  'sixth  years  of  the  reign  of  King 
TVilliam  the  Fourth  (chapter'  seventy-six),  or 
xvhich  is  a town  or  place  having  under*  anv 
general  or  local  Act  of  Parliament  or  otherwise 
a separate  police  establishment; 

Provides  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  liberty  of  St.  Albans*,  the  liberty  of  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  and  the  Soke  of  Peterborough  shall 

* By  the  County  of  Hertford  and  Liberty  of  St.  Alban  Act 
1874,  (37  & 38  Viot.  c.  45)  the  Liberty  of  St.  Albans  now  forms’ 
part  of  the  County  of  Hertford. 


respectively  be  deemed  separate  Counties,  hut 
all  other  liberties  and  franchises  of  Counties  shall 
he  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  County  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  or  if  partly  sur- 
rounded by  two  or  more  Counties,  then  as 
forming  part  of  that  County  with  which  tlxey 
have  the  longest  common  boundary. 

Every  place  that  is  not  a Borough,  a County, 
or  part  of  the  Metropolis  as  respectively  defined 
ixi  this  Act,  or  is  not  separa'tely  mentioned  in 
the  Second  Schedule  to  this  Act,  shall  be  deemed 
to  form  part  of  a County  as  defined  in  this  Act 
to  the  County  rate  whereof  it  is  assessed,  or  if 
ft  is  xxot  so  assessed,  then  of  the  County  within 
which  it  is  situate. 

Local  Authorities  were  defined  as  follows  ; — 


Local  .Authorities,  d-c.,  in  England. 


District  of  Local  Authority. 


Description  of  Local  Authority  of  District.  Clerk  of  Local  Authority 


Counties,  except  the  Metropolis  

The  Metropolis  (subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  respecting  the  City  of  London 
and  the  Liberties  thereof). 

Boroughs  


The  J ustices  in  General  or  Quarter  Sessions 
assembled. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  'Works 


and  Burgesses, 


District  of  Local  Board  of  Oxford . 


The  Mayor,  Aldermen 
acting  by  the  Council. 

■Where  the  Borough  is  not  subject  to  the 
Act  of  the  session  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
years  of  the  reign  of  King  William  the 
Fourth,  chapter  seventy-six,  the  Com- 
missioners or  other  body  maintaining 
the  police  therein. 

The  Local  Board 


Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works. 

Town  Clerk. 

Clerk  of  the  Commis- 
sioners or  other  body. 


Clerk  of  the  Local  Board. 


Local  Authorities,  &c.,  in  Scotland. 

District  of  Local  Authority. 

Description  of  Local  Authority  of  District. 

Clerk  of  Local  Authority. 

Counties,  including  any  town  or  place  which 
does  not  return  or  contribute  to  return  a 
Member  to  Parliament. 

Burghs  which  return  or  contribute  to  return 
a Member  to  Parliament. 

The  persons  appointed  as  provided  in 
Part  X.  of  this  Act. 

The  Magistrates  and  Town  Council 

Clerk  of  Supply. 
Town  Clerk. 

10.  ^The  operation  of  the  Act  of  1869  was  reviewed 
by  a belect  Committee  of  the  House  of  Conimoue,  and 
their  recommendations  were  embodied  in  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1878,  dated  16th 
August,  1878. 

So  far  as  England  and  Wales  is  concerned,  the  Act 
contains  the  following  interpretations,  &c.  ; — 

“County”  does  not  include  a County  of  a 


city  or  a County  of  a town,  but  includes  a riding 
or  division  or  parts  of  a County  having  a separate 
Commission  of  the  Peace; 

The  liberty  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  and  the  Soke  of 
Peterborough  are  each  a County; 

.Every  other  liberty  or  franchise  of  a County  is 
part  of  the  County  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  or, 
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if  partly  surrounded  by  two  or  more  Counties, 
is  part  of  that  County  with  which  it  has  the 
longest  common  boundary : 

“ Metropolis  ” has  the  same  meaning  as  in  the 
Metropolis  Management  Act,  1865  : 

“ Borough  ” means — 

(а)  A place  for  the  time  being  subject  to  the 

Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1835;  or 

(б)  A place  having  for  the  time  being  under 

any  general  or  local  Act  of  Parliament, 


or  otherwise,  a separate  police  estab- 
lishment : 

Every  place  not  being  a County,  Borough,  part 
of  the  Metropolis,  or  named  in  the  Second 
Schedule  forms  part  of  the  County  to  the  County 
rate  whereof  it  is  assessed,  or,  if  it  is  not  so 
assessed,  forms  part  of  the  County  wherein  it  is 
situate. 

In  the  Second  Schedule  to  the  Act,  the  Local 
Authorities  are  defined  as  follows;  — 


Local  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales. 


District. 

Local  Authority. 

Clerk  of  Local  Authority. 

I.  Counties,  except  within  the  Metropolis 

The  Justices  in  General  or  Quarter  Ses- 
sions assembled. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

II.  The  City  of  London  and  the  Liberties 
thereof. 

The  Corporation  of  London 

The  Town  Clerk. 

III.  The  Metropolis,  except  the  City  of 
London  and  the  Liberties  thereof. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 

The  Clerk  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works. 

IV.  Boroughs  subject  to  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  1835.  '* 

The  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses,  act- 
ing by  the  Council. 

The  Town  Clerk. 

V.  Other  Boroughs  ... 

The  Commissioners  or  other  body  main- 
taining the  police  therein. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Commis- 
sioners or  other  body. 

VI.  The  District  of  the  Local  Board  of 
Oxford. 

The  Local  Board  

L'he  Clerk  of  the  Local 
Board. 

Local  Aidhorities  in  Scotland. 


District. 

Local  Authority. 

Clerk  of  Local  Authority. 

I.  Counties,  including  any  town  or  place 

The  persons  appointed  as  provided  in  Part 

The  Clerk  of  Supply. 

which  does  not  return  or  contribute 
to  return  a Member  to  Parliament. 

III. 

The  Town  Clerk. 

II.  Burghs  which  return  or  contribute  to 

The  Magistrates  and  Town  Council 

return  a Member  to  Parliament. 

11.  The  Local  Government  Act,  1888  (51  & 52  Viet., 
c.  41),  materially  affected  as  from  1st  April,  1889,  the 
working  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Acts, 
1878  to  1886. 

In  each  County  in  England  and  Wales,  by  section  3 
of  the  Act,  all  business  done  by  Justices  in  Quarter 
Sessions  or  any  Committee  appointed  by  the  Justices 
in  respect  of  the  execution  as  Local  Authority  of  the 
Acts  relating  to  contagious  diseases  of  animals  was 
transferred  as  from  the  1st  April,  1889,  to  the  County 
Council. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  28  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1888,  and  the  Sixth  Schedule  to  the 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1878,  referred  to 
above,  the  County  Council  were  enabled  to  delegate 
their  general  powers  as  to  contagious  diseases  of 
animals  to  a Committee  of  the  County  Council,  with 
or  without  rated  occupiers  not  being  members  of  the 
County  Council. 

Executive  Committees  appointed  by  the  Quarter 
Sessions  continued  to  hold  ofidee  until  similar  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  by  the  County  Council.  By 
this  Act  also  the  Metropolis  became  the  County  of 
London,  and  the  London  County  Council  took  the 
place  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

The  three  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  the  Divisions  of 
Lincolnshire,  the  two  Divisions  of  Sussex,  the  liberty 
of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  the  Soke  of  Peterborough, 
remained  separate  Administrative  Counties. 

From  the  same  date  also,  the  jurisdiction  in  rela- 
tion to  the  execution  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Acts  of  the  Corporations  of  Boroughs  which 
contained,  according  to  the  Census  of  1881,  a popula- 
tion of  less  than  10,000,  was  transferred  to  the 
County  Councils. 


The  effect  of  the  Act  of  1888  was  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Local  Authorities  under  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Acts  in  England  and  Wales  by 
approximately  120.  The  Act  did  not  apply  to  Scot- 
land. 

12.  The  Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  1894,  which  is 
still  in  force,  provides  (section  3)  “ that  the  Local 
Authorities  in  England  Wales  shall  be — 

(1)  for  each  Borough  not  being  a Borough  to 

which  section  39  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1888,  applies,  the  Borough  Council ; 

(2)  for  the  residue  of  each  Administrative 

County,  the  County  Council; 

Provided  that  the  Mayor  and  com- 
monalty and  citizens  of  the  City  of  London, 
acting  by  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Coin- 
mons  of  that  City  in  Common  Council 
assembled  shall  be  the  Local  Authority  for 
the  City  of  London  and  shall  be  the  Local 
Authority  in  and  for  the  County  of  London 
for  the  purpose  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  relating  to  foreign  animals.” 

The  Boroughs  referred  to  in  section  39  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  are  those  with  or  without  a se])iirate 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  which  contained,  according 
to  the  Census  of  1881,  a population  of  less  than 
10,000. 

The  Local  Authorities  in  Scotland  are  defined  by 
section  60  of  the  Act  of  1894  as  follows;  — 

(o)  For  each  Burgh,  not  being  a Burgh  to  which 
section  14  of  the  Local  Government 
(Scotland)  Act,  1889,  applies,  the  Magis- 
trates and  Town  Council,  and 
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(h)  For  each  County  and  any  Burgh  to  "which 
section  14  of  the  Act  of  1889  referred  to 
applies  and  'any  Royal  Burgh  which  does 
not  return  or  contribute  to  return  a 
Member  to  ■ Parliament,  the  County 
Council. 

The  Burghs  to  which  section  14  of  the  Act  of  1889 
applies  are  Royal  or  Parliamentary  Burghs  which 
contained,  according  to  the  Census  of  1881,  a popu- 
lation of  less  than  7,000. 

In  this  section  the  expression  “ County  ” means 
a County  exclusive  of  any  Royal  or  Parliamentary 
Burgh  wholly  or  partly  situate  therein  and  does  not 
include  a County  of  a city. 

13,  These  provisions  remain  in  force  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  number  of  Local  Authorities  there- 
under IS  now  330,  defined  as  follows  ■ — 


1.  In  England  and  Wales. 

(o)  The  County  Councils  ... 

(b)  The  County  Borough  Councils 

(c)  The  Councils  of  other  Boroughs 

2.  In  Scotland. 

(a)  The  County  Councils 
(h)  The  Councils  of  Burghs 

Total 


63 

82 

121 


.33 

31 

330 


Existing  Local  Authorities  and  Committees  of 
Authorities  under  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Acts. 

14.  The  last  preceding  paragraph  shows  the  Local 
Authorities  in  Great  Britain  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Biseases  of  Animals  Acts,  1894  to  1922,  and  Orders 
thereunder,  at  the  present  time. 

_ Every  Local  Authority  for  the  purposes  of  the  Acts 

Schedule  to 

. e Act  of  1894,  to  appoint  a Committee  or  Commit- 
tees, one  of  which  may  be  an  Executive  Committee 
and  may  delegate  to  them  all  or  any  of  the  powers  of 

Sr;.!  “ 

Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
Act,  1919,  which  extends  to  England  and  Wales  onlv 

Scif°“‘^  ""“"TV  except%he  Londl  ^unto 

Agiicu Rural  Committee,  and  the  London  County 
Council  and  any  County  Borough  Council  Tuv 
establish  such  a Committee,  which  in  its  turn  must 
under  section  8 of  the  Act  of  1919  appoint 

?o'acras° tlfe^E  f "’^-C®mmittee,  which 

nod  to,  Committee  appointed  under 

and^foi  the  purposes  of  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act, 

Copies  of  the  Acts  of  1894  and  1919  are  annexed 
hereunder  for  the  purposes  of  reference.* 

Functions  of  existing  Local  Authorities  and 
Committees. 

Ac?of  18QA  rity  for  the  purposes  of  the 

Act  and  the  Orders  of  the  Ministry  thereunder 
liiey  must,  under  section  35  of  +1,«  unaer. 

many  Inspectors  and  othe5  officers  as  thr^T  Jl 
Authority  think  necessary  for  this  purpose  and  th^v 
must  appoint  at  least  one  Veterinary  IiTspi  and 
as  many  others  as  may  be  necessary.  The  powers 

S'lc? »"’« «» "h 

16.  There  are  at  present  11  diseases  scheduled  for 
action  under  the  Act  of  1894,  viz.,  cattfe  pkgue. 

* Not  reprinted, 


pleuro-piieumonia,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  sheep  pox, 
swine  fever,  rabies,  anthrax,  sheep  scab,  glanders  or 
farcy  in  horses,  epizootic  lymphangitis  and  parasitic 
mange  in  horses. 

The  Ministry  is  responsible  for  the  diagnosis  in 
each  of  the  first  7 diseases  and  the  Local  Authority 
for  the  4 remaining  diseases.  Slaughter,  with  pay- 
ment of  compensation,  only  arises  in  cattle  plague, 
pleui  o-pneumonia,  foot-and-moutli  ■disease,  sheep  pox 
swine  fever  and  glanders.  Except  -in  glanders,  the 
slaughter  is  carried  out  usually  by  the  Ministry,  who 
pay  the  compensation  for  animals  slaughtered  by  the 
Department.  In  sheep  pox  and  glanders  only  are 
the  Local  Authority  required  to  slaughter,  but  in 
addition  they  may  slaughter  in  foot-and-mouth 
disease  if  they  think  fit.  For  any  animals  slaughtered 
by  the  Local  Authority  compensation  has  to  be  paid 
by  them  and  not  by  the  Ministry. 

17.  The  Local  Authorities  have  various  powers 
conferred  upon  them  in  connection  with  foot-and- 
mouth  disease — 

(a)  for  prohibiting  or  regulating  the  movement 

of  animals  ^into  their  district  from  other 
districts,  alid  the  movement  of  animals 
within  their  districts; 

(b)  for  prohibiting  or  regulating  the  exposure  for 

sale  of  animals  in  their  districts ; and 

(c)  for  requiring  cleansing  and  disinfection  of 

praises  used  for  temporary  detention  of 
animals  prior  or  subsequent  to  exposure 
for  sale  and  the  cleansing  and  disinfection 
of  vans,  carts  or  other  vehicles  used  for 
conveying  animals. 

In  connection  with  sheep  scab  a Local  Authority  is 
empowered  to  make  regulations  requiring  the  general 
compulsory  dipping  of  sheep  in  their  district  and 
for  requiring  the  dipping  of  sheep  on  arrival  in  their 
district  from  other  districts  and  for  regulating  the 
movement  of  sheep  within  their  district,  etc. 

Similarly  in  respect  of  other  diseases,  the  Looa'l 
Authorities  may  have  power  to  make  regulations  for 
various  purposes.  An  Inspector  of  the  Local 
Authority  may  enter  any  premises  where  he  has 
reasonable  grounds  for  suspecting  the  existence  of 
disease  or  that  the  Act  or  an  Order  of  the  Minister 
or  Regulation  of  a Local  Authority  has  not  been 
complied  with. 

^ 18.  The  duties  of  Local  Authorities  under  tho  Acts 
include  not  only  those  relating  to  the  actual  scheduled 
disei^s,  but  also  the  enforcement  of  the  Orders  of  the 
Minister  relating  to  the  importation,  exportation  and 
transit  of  animals  and  poultry  and  the  cleansing  and 
disinfection  of  markets,  fair-grounds  and  saleyards. 

Sections  2,  3,  8,  31-42  and  44-49  of  the  Diseases  of 
Animals  Act,  1894,  contain  the  specific  powers  and 
diities  imposed  upon  a Local  Authority  by  the 
Diseases  of  Animals  Acts  other  than  those  specifically 
laid  upon  them  by  Orders  of  the  Ministry  made  under 
those  Acts. 

Provisions  as  to  Joint  Action  by  Local  Authorities. 

^aQ^ section  39  of  the  Act  of 
1894  for  the  transfer  of  powers  by  agreement  from 
one  Local  Authority  to  another,  or  the  formation  of  a 
united  district,  comprising  the  districts  of  two  or 
more  Local  Authorities. 

Finance  of  Local  Authoi'ities. 

Diseases  of  Animals  Acts  are  con- 
cerned, this  matter  is  regulated  by  the  Act  of  1894, 
sections  40,  41  and  42  relating  to  England  and  Wales, 
and  sections  60,  61  and  62  to  Scotland. 

Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  provisions  of 
section  18  (2)  of  the  Act  of  1894. 


MINUTER  OF  EVIDENCE. 
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Central  Supervision  of  Local  Authorities. 

21.  The  Inspectors  of  the  Diseases  of  Animals 
Branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Ag^rionlture  and  Fisheries 
maintain  a general  supervision  over  the  administra- 
tion hy  the  Local  Authorities  of  the  Diseases  of 
Animals  Acts  and  Orders  thereunder. 

In  case  of  default  on  the  part  of  a Local  Authority 
provision  is  made  in  section  34  of  the  Act  for  the 
Ministry  to  undertake  any  necessary  administration 
and  recover  the  expenses  of  such  action. 

Supervision,  and  Control  of  other  Local  Authorities 
hy  County  Councils. 

22.  This  does  not  occur  except  in  those  cases  in 
svhich  Boroughs  are  not  Local  Authorities  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Acts,  In  such  oases  the  Acts  and 
Orders  are  executed  and  enforced  in  the  Borough  hy 
the  County  Authority. 

Provisions  as  to  the  Alteration  of  Areas. 

23.  Reference  may  he  made  to  section  39  of  the  Act 
of  1894,  already  referred  to  in  paragraph  19  above, 
and  to  Article  38  of  the  Animals  (Transit  and  General) 
Order  of  1912 — a copy  of  which  is  attached.* 

3866.  (Chairman) : In  paragraph  1,  I think  you 
describe  the  origin  and  development  of  Local 
Authorities  in  relation  to  the  operation  of  the  Diseases 
of  Animals  Acts.? — Yes. 

3867.  Was  the  Act  of  1865  the  first  Diseases  of 
Animals  Act? — Yes,  that  is  the  beginning. 

3868.  How  is  it  you  have  so  many  dates  for  1865 
with  reference  to  regulations  made  in  consequence 
of  the  Act  .S' — It  was  really  in  consequence  of  a serious 
outbreak  of  cattle  plague  at  that  time,  and  the 
machinery  was  gradually  developed  in  the  face  of 
that  emergency. 

3889.  All  the  Orders  referred  to  in  the  first  five 
paragraphs  covered  that  particular  outbreak  of  cattle 
plague  P — ^Yes. 

3870.  Then  with  regard  to  paragraph  6,  was  the 
Cattle  Diseases  Prevention  Act,  1866,  the  outcome 
of  the  experience  which  was  gained  ? — Yes,  that  was 
so. 

3871.  Your  paragraph  7 shows  the  further  develop- 
ment ? — Yes. 

3872.  (Colonel  Williams):  Do  you  know  why  the 
Local  Board  of  Oxford  was  made  an  Authority? — I 
am  afraid  I cannot  remember.  This  is  ancient  history, 
but  I imagine  that  the  Local  Board  of  Oxford  had 
some  special  position  different  from  other  Local 
Authorities  at  that  time.  I think  it  might  possibly 
be  connected  with  the  University. 

3873.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  position  of  the 
Boroughs  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  always  been 
exceptional,  owing  to  the  Universities? — Yes. 

3874.  (Chairman) : Was  the  Local  Board  a special 
body  for  this  purpose? — I imagine  so,  but  it  is  a 
long  time  ago,  and  I have  no  personal  knowledge. 

(Colon  el  Williams) : The  local  government  authority 
at  that  time  was  a Local  Board,  I think. 

387,5.  (Chairm.an) : Then  paragraph  8 deals  with 
Scotland,  and  paragraph  9 refers  to  certain  further 
differences  in  the  way  in  which  the  Order  was  carried 
out  ? — Yes. 

3876.  Then  in  paragraph  10  you  say  that  a Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  met,  and  the 
result  was  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act, 
1878,  Am  I right  in  thinking  that  that  is  now  the 
principal  Act? — No;  the  principal  Act  is  the  Act  of 
1894.  This  is  all  rather  ancient  history. 

3877.  Then  in  paragraph  11  you  refer  to  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1888,  which  is  onfe  of  our  great  land- 
marks. I suppose  that  made  a considerable  difference 

* K^ot  reprinted. 


by  transferring  tbe  duties  of  the  Justices  to  the 
County  Councils!' — Yes,  it  carried  out  the  same 
policy  in  relation  to  the  diseases  of  animals  as  was 
applied  to  other  ■ local  services. 

3878.  Then  we  get  to  paragraph  12,  where  you  refer 
to  the  Dise.ases  of  Animals  Act,  1894.  What  is  a 
Borough  which  is  not  a Borough  to  which  section  39 
of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888.  applies? — That 
is  a Borough  of  10,000  population  or  more  at  tho 
Census  of  1881. 

3879.  With  reference  to  sub-paragraph  (2)  of  your 
paragraph  12,  wh,at  do  you  say  about  Urban  District 
Councils?— The  Ui-ban  District  Councils  are  not 
separate  Local  Authorities  for  this  purpose. 

3880.  For  instance,  you  may  have  a small  Muni- 
cipal Borough  of  20,000,  and  adjacent  you  might  have 
a great  Uhban  District,  like  Willesden,  for  instance, 
with  over  150,000? — Yes. 

3881.  And  the  Borough  would  be  a separate 
Authority? — The  Borough  would  be  a separate 
Authority,  but  not  the  Urban  District. 

3882.  Although  the  Urban  District  would  be  really 
the  larger  and  more  important  in  i-egard  to  iropula- 
tion?— Yes. 

3883.  (Colonel  Williams) : From  the  point  of  view  of 
administration,  there  is  no  point  in  that,  I supinise? — 
None  at  all,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  had  a Com- 
mittee on  the  Administration  of  the  Diseases  of 
Animals  Act,  last  year,  and  they  recommended*  tlnat 
the  number  of  Local  Authorities  should  be  r-educed; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  powers  of  the  Non-County 
Boroughs  should  be  transferred  to  the  County 
Councils.  That  would  require  legislation,  of  course, 
and  nothing  has  yet  been  done  with  it. 

3884.  May  I ask  what  was  the  idea  in  suggesting 
the  reduction? — Partly  that  330  Local  Authorities  is 
a large  number  to  have  to  administer  these  Acts,  and 
if  you  get  them  all  making  their  own  regulations, 
you  are  bound  to  get  difficulty,  particularly  in  regard 
to  regulations  that  affect  the  movement  of  cattle. 
Some  of  the  Local  Authorities  are  a little  apt  to  think 
only  of  themselves  and  fence  round  their  own  area, 
and  it  has  created  serious  practical  difficulties,  from 
the  agricultural  point  of  view,  to  have  these  compara- 
tively small  Authorities  regulating  one  against 
another. 

3885.  Your  objections  really  divide  themselves  into 
two.  One  is  from  the  point  of  administrative 
arrangements  in  the  Ministry,  having  a large  number 
of  Authorities  to  deal  with? — Yes. 

3886.  But  that  should  not  be  an  ohjection  if  other- 
wise it  works  smoothly? — I agree  that  it  is  practically 
a small  point  by  itself. 

3887.  And  what  is  the  main  objection? — The  main 
objection  is  the  overlapping  and  the  trouble  which 
results  owing  to  a large  nnmber  of  Authorities  in 
comparatively  small  areas  making  regulations  in- 
dependently of  one  another  without  full  consideration 
of  the  general  agricultural  interests  of  tho  whole 
district. 

3888.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : And  many  of  them  within  tho 
larger  area  of  a geographical  County? — Yes,  prac- 
tically all  of  them.  We  should  prefer,  from  those 
points  of  view,  to  see  the  administration  in  the 
hands  only  of  the  County  Councils  and  the  County 
Borough  Councils. 

3889.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Do  you  find  that  as  com- 
pared with  a number  of  years  back  the  general 
tendency  is  for  the  movement  of  cattle  to  ho  sprea<l 
over  larger  areas;  do  they  move  ahont  more  than 
they  used  to? — I do  not  know  that  they  do  very 
much  more  than  they  used  to.  J do  not  profess  to 
be  an  expert  on  that  subject,  but  there  always  have 
been  large  movements,  particularly  from  the  north 
of  England  southwards,  and  from  Scotland  into 
England.  We  have  had  rather  serious  difficulties 

* Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  J''oot-atKl-.Mouth 
Disease,  appointed  by  tbe  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  PiBheries, 
1922,  [Cmd.  1784.] 
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in  regard  to  some  of  the  Local  Authorities  affecting 
that  trade;  some  of  the  Scottish  Local  Authorities, 
for  instance,  have  been  rather  apt  to  make  regula- 
tions that  interfere  with  it. 

3890.  But  it  would  be  the  fact  naturally  that 
disease  can  spread  very  rapidly  over  large  areas? — 
That  is  quite  true. 

^ 3891.  'So  that  if  you  can  grapple  with  it  on  uniform 
lines  over  a considerable  area  it  is  more  effective 
than  working  in  small  areas? — Yes,  quite  so. 

3892.  (Colonel  Williams):  That  would  almost  lead 
you  as  far  as  including  County  Boroughs  within  the 
geograp'hical  Counties  for  administration? — ^No,  we 
have  not  ventured  to  suggest  that. 

3893.  (Chairman) : As  a matter  of  policy  it  is  more 
convenient  to  have  a large  area  with  which  you  can 
deal? — Yes,_  particularly  in  regard  to  a thing  like 
disease,  which  really  must  be  dealt  with  mainly  on 
more  or  less  national  lines.  If  you  are  dealing  witli 
big  Authorities  you  can  get  that  done. 

3894.  You  had  a great  deal  of  experience  in  deal- 
ing  with  it  the  other  day? — With  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  yes. 

3895. ^  I suppose  administratively  too  it  is  more 
convenient  to  deal  with  a big  Authority  which  has 
an  office  always  going  than  with  a small  one? — Yes, 
the  small  one  obviously  cannot  be  expected  to  keep 
the  whole-time  veterinary  inspectors,  for  instance. 

3896.  If  there  is  delay  meantime  the  disease  may 
spread  quickly? — Yes. 

3897.  Now  we  come  to  paragraph  13.  You  tell  us 
that  Local  Authorities  number  330  in  England,  Wales 
and  Scotland,  of  which  64  are  in  Scotland  ?— Yes. 

3898.  (Mr.  Riddell) : The  Ministry  would  like  to 
do  away  with  the  121  Councils  of  Boroughs  other 
than  County  Boroughs.? — Yes,  I think  so. 

3899.  (Chairman) : Paragraph  13  shows  the  exist- 
ing Authorities  for  the  purposes  of  the  Diseases  of 
Animals  Acts,  and  paragraph  14  shows  the  way  in 
which  you  work  the  Acts.? — Yes. 

3900.  You  say  that  every  Local  Authority  is  re- 
quired^ to  appoint  a Committee  or  Committees,  one 
of  which  may  be  an  Executive  Committee.  I do 
not  quite  follow  why  you  say  “ may.”  Would  it 
not  be  necessary  to  have  an  Executive  Committee  ? — 

I think  what  it^  means  is  that  there  must  be  an 
Executive  Committee. 

3901.  “ May  ” here,  as  sometimes  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  means  “must”.? — Yes. 

3902.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  Does  it  mean  that  they 
must  necessarily  delegate  To  them  their  powers?— 
No,  I do  not  think  that. 

3903.  (Colonel  Williams) : Rapid  action,  I suppose, 

IS  necessary  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : I quite  understand  in  a case  like 
this  it  IS  desirable. 

(Chairman) : I have  the  Schedule  here : “ A Local 
Authority  may,  except  so  far  as  it.  is  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  an  Order  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 

® powers  to  a Committee  ” 

3904.  (i¥r.  Pritchard):  It  is  still  “ may  ” ?— I 
think  as  a matter  of  practice  that  every  Local 
Authority  does  have  an  Executive  Committee  for 
this  purpose. 

3^6.  -^^id  in  practice  they  delegate  their  powers 


3906.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Do  you  know  what 

happens  if  they  do  not?_I  am  afraid  I cannot  tell 
you  that. 

3907  (CTwirmcm):  They  must  make  it  a formal 
Committee,  but  they  may  retain  the  executive 
powers  in  their  own  hands.  I suppose  that  is  what 
imagine  that  is  what  it  means. 

3908.  Put  I do  not  suppose  they  want  to  do 
such  a tiring  .P_I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where 
tnat  IS  done. 

PKi-agraph  15.  That 
refers  to  the  ob  igations  of  the  Local  Authorities. 

hen  paragraph  16  refers  to  the  scheduled  diseases? 
— les. 


3910.  In  the  second  sub-paragraph  of  paragraph 
16^  you  refer  to  slaughtering.  In  some  cases  the 
Ministry  undertake  slaughtering,  and  in  others  it 
is  delegated  to  the  Local  Authority.  Is  there  any 
sharp  distinction  between  them? — ^I  think,  generally 
speaking,  the  more  serious  diseases  are  those  for 
which  the  Ministry  makes  itself  responsible  : cattle 

- plague,  pleuro-pneumonia,  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
and  swine  fever,  and  the  Local  Authorities  are  left 
with  glanders  and  sheep  pox. 

3911.  (Colonel  Williams) : Do  I understand  the 
actual  slaughtering  is  done  by  an  official  of  the 
Mmistry?— Not  actuahy  by  an  official,  but  the 
Ministry  has  to  get  somebody  to  do  it,  if  'it  is  only 
the  local  butcher. 

3912. ^  Why  should  not  that  be  done  by  the  Local 

Authority,  on  the  instruction  of  the  Ministry? I 

think,  as  a matter  of  practice,  the  two  bodies  do 
work  together,  but  the  Ministry  is  responsible  for 
the  order  to  slaughter  and  for  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation ; and  it  is  considered  most  convenient  that 
we  should  select  the  butchers  and  pay  them ; the 
whole  cost  falls  on  the  M’inistry. 

3913.  But  on  the  general  principle  that  work  done 
m the  country  should  be  done  by  the  Local  Authori- 
ties and  not  by  the  Ministry  in  London,  do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  a much  better  arrangement  that 
it  snould  be  done  by  the  Local  Authorities  on  the 

instruction  or  at  the  request  of  the  Ministry.? 

I think  it  is  largely  a question  of  time.  It  is 
necessary  to  get  the  slaughter  done  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

3914.  Could  not  that  be  done  more  quickly  by  the 
Local  Authorities.? — I think  it  might  in  a great 
number  of  cases,  but  not  necessarily  in  all,  and  we 
have  had  cases  of  delay  in  having  to  go  through  the 
Local  Authority  for  this  purpose. 

3915.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : The  Ministry  has  to  be 
satisfied  that  it  is_  a proper  case  if  they  are  going 
to  pay  compensation  ? — Obviously. 

^16.  Therefore  their  man  has  to  see  the  animal? 
—Yes ; he  is  on  the  spot  in  charge  of  the  outbreak. 

3917.  (OWman):  Then  there  'is  the  question  of 
diagnosis.  _ The  Ministry  is  responsible  for  the 
diagnosis  in  each  of  the  first  seven  diseases,  and  the 
L^al  Authority  for  the  four  remaining  diseases?- 

3918. _  Can  you  explain  why  there  is  a difference? 
—I  think  there,  again,  it  is  largely  a measure  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  disease.  In  regard  to  cattle 
plague  and  pleuro-pneumonia,  we  have  got  rid  of 
them,  but  the  other  diseases,  like  foot-and-mouth 
ffisease  and  swine  fever,  we  still  deal  with.  At  one 
time  swine  fever  was  a matter  for  the  Local 
Authorities,  but  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Ministry 
Itself  soon  after  the  Act  of  1894  was  passed. 

3919.  The  Local_  Authority  now  deals  with  sheep 
scab,  glanders,  epizootic  lymphangitis  and  parasitic 
mange? — Yes. 

3920.  Then  in  paragraph  17  you  tell  us  of  the 

special  powers  that  the  Local  Authorities  have  in 
relation  to  foot-and-mouth  disease.  That  is  over 
and  above  any  Order  which  the  Ministry  mav  make 
I think? — Yes.  " ’ 

3921. ^  The  Ministry  might  make  Orders  which 
would  include  these? — The  Ministry  have  power  to 
make  Orders  for  aJmo.5t  anything  in  connection  with 
disease. 

3922.  Then  if  the  Ministry  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  do  that,  and  they  do  not  do  it,  the 
Local  Authority  can  do  it  if  they  like? — Yes. 

3923.  It  is  an  additional  power? — Yes. 

3924.  Then  you  leave  to  the  Local  Authoiuty  the 
prophylactic  part  of  it  in  regard  to  sheep  scab  ? — 
Yes.  There,  again,  the  Ministry  can  make  Orders 
themselves,  and  we  have  done  so  in  certain  cases. 

3925.  The  Ministry  has  an  overriding  power  in  all 
cases? — ^Yes. 
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3926.  So  tliat,  in  practice,  the  Ministry  conld 
do  the  whole  thing? — Yes,  we  have  the  necessary 
powers. 

3927.  And  you  would  take  it  away  from  the 
Local  Authoi’ities  ? — We  could  not  in  all  oases  take 
away  the  existing  powers  of  the  Local  .4-uthorities 
without  legislation. 

3928.  But  the  initiatiye  you  could  take  away.  You 
might  make  a regulation  and  tell  the  Local 
Authorities  to  carry  it  out  whether  they  liked  it  or 
not,  in  theory? — Yes. 

3929.  You  must  act  through  them,  because  they 
are  the  only  people  who  have  the  necessary  facilities  ? 
— ^Yes,  but  if  I may  give  an  example,  we  may  think 
that  it  is  safe  to  admit  animals  from  Ireland,  we  will 
say,  after  an  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
but  the  particular  locality  may  take  a different  view 
and  refuse  to  have  them. 

3930.  On  the  other  hand,  that  particular  locality 
might  say  it  was  safe  and  you  might  say  it  was  not, 
and  then  they  would  not  be  able  to  admit  them? — 
That  is  so. 

3931.  (Colonel  Williams) : Even  if  the  Local 

Authority  differed  from  you  as  to  the  admission  of 
something  into  their  area,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  have  their  way,  is  there? — No.  I 
was  only  mentioning  that  as  an  instance  where  they 
are  not  obliged  to  follow  our  line. 

3932.  So  long  as  it  only  affects  themselves  there  is 
no  reason  they  should  not  have  their  way? — No. 

3933.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : You  have  no  over- 
riding power? — The  Ministry  may,  if  satisfied  that 
any  regulation  of  a Local  Authority  is  objectionable, 
direct  the  revocation  thereof,  and  the  regulation 
would  thereupon  cease  to  operate;  but  the  Ministry 
has  never  exercised  this  power  of  veto. 

3934.  (Chairman) : Then  we  get  to  paragraph  18, 
which  I take  it  means  that  the  Local  Authorities, 
that  is  to  say,  the  County  and  County  Borough 
Councils  and  Municipal  Borough  Councils,  are  your 
agents  for  carrying  out  Orders? — That  is  so. 

3936.  That  is  compulsory  upon  them? — Yes. 

3936.  Then  we  get  to  paragraph  19,  which  is  an 
important  one  so  far  as  our  inquiry  is  concerned — 
the  transfer  of  powers  from  one  Local  Authority  to 
another,  and  joint  .action.  Could  you  give  us  a little 
further  information  on  that,  because  it  is  one  of  our 
main  subjects? — am  afraid  I cannot,  because,  as  far 
as  I know,  use  has  not  been  made  of  that  power  in 
relation  to  disease.* 

3937.  I presume  the  wording  of  the  Act  is  the  same 
as  in  all  Acts  giving  powers  to  Local  Authorities, 
either  to  delegate  to  other  Local  Authorities,  or  to 
set  up  a Joiint  Committee  or  a Joint  Board? — ^Yes. 

3938.  But  it  has  never  actually  been  done? — do 
not  think  so  in  relation  to  disease.* 

3939.  Then  in  paragraph  20,  you  mention  .the  ques- 
tion of  the  finance  of  Local  Authorities,  and  in  para- 
graph 21,  you  say  that  the  Inspectors  of  the  Diseases 
of  Animals  Branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  maintain  a general  supervision.  Could  you 
tell  us  who  they  are;  are  they  local  people? — ^The 
Inspectors  of  the  Ministry  are  veterinary  surgeons, 
mostly.  We  are  gradually  malring  it  an  entirely 
professional  staff,  but  there  are  a few  lay  Inspectors 
still.  They  are  stationed  in  different  centres  over 
the  country,  and  are  in  charge  of  particular  districts. 

3940.  Are  they  whole-time  officers? — Yes. 

3941.  (Mr.  Hiddell)  : They  look  after  the  areas  of 
a number  of  different  Local  Authorities? — Yes. 

3942.  You  have  never  found  need  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Ministry  of  pressing  for  this  joint  action, 
I take  it? — No. 

3943.  How  many  of  these  Inspectors  are  there? — 
The  total  staff  of  Inspectors  for  this  particular 

* I find  that  the  County  CounoUs  for  the  East  and  West 
Divisions  of  Suffolk  have  for  many  years  past  administered  the 
Diseases  of  Animals  Acts  by  a Joint  Committee  as  if  the  two 
Counties  were  one,  and  some  of  the  smaller  Boroughs  have 
transferred  their  powers  to  the  County  Authority. — P.  L.  C.  P. 


branch  of  the  work  is,  I think,  somewhere  about  84. 
The  country  is  divided  into  districts.  I think  it  is 
a.bout  12  districts  for  England,  with  a District  In- 
spector, and  possibly  one  or  two  assistants  under 
him. 

3944.  (Chairman) : Are  the  assistants  also  whole- 
time.?— Yes. 

3946.  You  also  have  local  veterinary  surgeons  who 
are  responsible  for  diagnosis,  and  so  forth? — Yes. 

3946.  For  instance,  if  a case  of  rabies  breaks  out, 
there  is  a local  man  who  w'ould  deal  with  it  at  once? 
— Yes,  and  swine  fever. 

3947.  He  is  paid  by  fees? — Yes,  he  is  paid  by  fees; 
he  is  in  private  practice. 

3948.  There  are  cases  where  Local  Authorities  have 
their  whole-time  local  Inspectors? — Yes,  in  some 
cases. 

3949.  (Col.  Williams) : Do  you  not  think  there 
could  be  an  economy  in  the  staff  by  not  duplicating 
them? — It  has  been  cut  down  considerably.  At  one 
time  we  had  a sort  of  dual  staff,  partly  veterinary 
and  partly  lay.  We  are  gradually  getting  rid  of 
the  lay  side  of  the  inspectorate  and  making  it  wholly 
veterinary.  That  has  resulted,  and  will  result  in  the 
future,  in  a reduction  of  expenditure.  I do  not 
think  as  a matter  of  fact  there  is  any  overlapping 
between  the  Inspectors  of  the  Ministry  and  the 
InspectoDS  of  the  Local  Authorities,  and  whenever  we 
find  there  is  not  sufficient  work  to  employ  the 
services  of  a whole-time  Inspector,  we  use  the  local 
veterinary  practitioner,  and  pay  him  a fee  for  a 
particular  job. 

3960.  Speaking  generally,  you  think  there  is  suffi- 
cient to  occupy  them? — I have  no  doubt  about  that. 

3961.  (Chairman) : Then  in  paragraph  21  you  go  on 
to  say  that  in  case  of  default  on  the  part  of  a Local 
Authority  the  Ministry  have  power  to  undertake  the 
necessary  action  and  to  recover  the  expenses.  That 
means  you  have  really  rather  wider  compulsory 
powers  over  the  Local  Authorities  in  this  matter  of 
diseases  of  animals  than  is  necessary  in  many  other 
cases  where  Government  Departments  make  Orders 
and  cai’ry  them  out  through  the  Local  Authorities  ? — 
Yes,  I think  that  is  so.  Of  course,  there  are  several 
other  cases  where  default  powers  are  given  to  the 
Government  Department. 

3962.  Have  you  actually  exercised  default  powers? 

' — I should  not  like  to  say  without  looking  it  up  de- 
finitely, but  I do  not  remember  any  case  within  the 
last  30  years,  since  I have  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

3963.  Then  paragraph  22  refers  to  small  Boroughs? 
—Yes. 

3954.  In  paragraph  23  you  refer  to  the  provisions 
as  to  the  alteration  of  areas.  This  is  the  section  as  to 
Joint  Boards? — Yes. 

3955.  I suppose  that  has  not  arisen? — No,  I do 
not  think  that  has  arisen.* 

(Chairman):  Then  we  will  pass  to  Section  JI  of 
your  Memorandum — the  Operation  of  the  Destructive 
Insects  and  Pests  Acts. 

II. — Operation  or  the  Destructive  Insects  and 
Pests  Acts. 

24.  The  Destructive  Insects  and  Pests  Act  of  1877 
provided  (section  4)  that  the  Local  Authorities  under 
the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1869,  with 
their  respective  districts,  local  rates.  Clerks  and  Com- 
mittees, should  ibo'  in  like  manner  Local  Authorities 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Destructive  Insects  Act.  The 
Act  also  gave  the  Privy  Council  power  to  require  a 
Local  Authority  to  publish  and  to  carry  into  effect 
any  Order  under  the  Act,  and  further  provided  that 
expenses  incurred  and  compensation  paid  by  the  Local 
■Authority  in  pursuance  of  any  Order  under  the  Act 
should  be  paid  by  them  out  of  the  local  rate.  The 
Destructive  Insects  and  Pests  Act,  1907,  provideil 


* See  footnote  to  Q. 
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(section  1 (1)  ) that  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  to 
whom  the  powers  of  the  Privy  Council  under  the 
earlier  Act  had  been  transferred,  should  not  make 
an  Order  directing  the  payment  .of  compensation  by 
any  Local  Authority  for  the  removal  or  destruction 
of  any  crop  or  any  trees  or  bushes  unless  the  Local 
Authority  consent  to  make  the  payment. 

Por  a period  of  about  six  years,  i.e.,  1907-8  to 
1913-14,  various  Orders  were  issued  by  the  Board 
dealing  with  the  control  of  American  gooseberry  mil- 
dew and  wart  disease  of  potatoes.  These  Orders  were 
administered  by  the  Local  Authorities,  some  of  whom 
appointed  Inspectors  for  the  purposes  of  the  Orders. 
Por  three  years  the  Board  contributed  half  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  certain  of  these  Inspectors. 
The  administration  of  the  Orders  by  local  Inspectors 
for  various  reasons  did  not  prove  to  be  a satisfactory 
arrangement  and  the  subject  was  re-considered  in 
1914,  when  with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury  the 
necessary  inspection  was  taken  over  by  the  Board, 
and  since  that  date,  all  the  Orders  under  the  Acts 
have  been  administered  direct  by  the  Ministry 
through  its  own  Inspectorate. 

The  functions  of  the  Local  Authority  under  the  Acts 
are  therefore  in  practice  now  limited  to  the  publica- 
tion of  Orders  if  directed  bj'  the  Minister. 


396G.  {Uhalnnan) : In  paragraph  24,  1 see  that 
you  delegated  the  administration  of  the  Orders  to 
Local  Authorities,  and  that  some  of  them  appointed 
Inspectors  to  carry  that  out?— Yes. 

3957.  Did  you  find  that  was  a satisfactory  way  of 
working? — No,  we  did  not  find  it  very  satisfactory, 
and  we  have  now  taken  the  whole  thing  into  our 
own  hands,  I think  with  the  agreement  of  the 
Local  Authorities.  We  took  over  any  Inspectors  they 
had,  and  the  work  is  now  done  by  the  Ministry. 

3968.  So  now  the  Ministry. does  the  whole  work.? 

Yes. 

3959.  The  functions  of  the  Local  Authority  are 
now  limited  to  the  publication  of  Orders?— Yes. 

3960.  Then  jmu  get  an  even  administration  right 
through  the  country? — Yes. 

3961.  So  that  really  this  is  cut  adrift  from  local 
government  administration?— In  this  particular 
case.  Yes. 

3962.  {Col.  Williams) : I notice  that  you  say  that 
the  administration  of  the  Orders  by  local  Inspectors 
for  various  reasons  did  not  prove  satisfactory.  Could 
you  tell  us  what  the  reasons  were  ? — P or  one  thing 
the  number  of  Local  Authorities  here  again  was  very 
Urge,  and  it  was  really  impossible  to  expect  small 
Boroughs  to  appoint  even  part-time  officers  to  deal 
with  destructive  insects  and  pests.  It  is  not  any- 
thing like  such  a big  bit  of  business  as  the  diseases 
of  animals,  and  we  find  Local  Authorities  are  not 
very  keen  to  do  the  work,  and  are  quite  willing  that 
it  should  be  taken  off  their  hands. 

3963.  {Chairman) : It  is  rather  technical  work,  is 
it  not? — It  is  rather  technical  work.  You  want 
people  who  can  recognise  some  of  those  diseases  which 
have  been  scheduled. 

3964.  It  may  not  happen  anywhere  for  ten  years,  I 
suppose?— No.  All  these  Acts  arose  out  of  a par- 
ticular animal  called  the  Colorado  beetle,  which 
suddenly  appeared  about  30  years  ago,  and  was 
eventually  stamped  out;  but  he  threatens  to  come 
again  some  time.  He  is  in  Prance  at  the  moment. 

3965.  He  is  a bad  pest?— Yes,  a very  dangerous 
animal. 

3966.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I suppose  in  the  case  of 
a great  many  of  these  Local  Authorities  there  would 
not  be  much  opportunity  in  an  ordinary  year  for  an 
Inspector  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  his  business?— 
No,  none  at  all.  There  might  be  a few  oases  of  some 
disease  on  allotments,  but  that  is  all. 

3967.  It  is  not  efficient  administration  when  they 
have  no  opportunity  of  studying  it?— No. 


{Chairman):  Then  we  get  Section  III,  a very 
important  one,  the  provision  of  small  holdings  and 
allotments  in  England  and  Wales. 


III.  Peovision  of  Small  Holdings  and  Allot- 
MBNis  IN  England  and  Wales. 

Small  Holdings. 

25.  The  first  Act  dealing  with  small  holdings  was 
the  Small  Holdings  Act,  1892,  the  Authorities 
responsible  being  the  County  Councils.  No  financial 
liability  in  the  matter  was  undertaken  by  the  State 
and  no  control  was  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. 

26.  The  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act,  1907, 
which  was  followed  in  1908  by  a consolidating  measure, 
the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act,  1908,  Vhich 
made  the  County  Boroughs  Small  Holdings  Authori- 
ties, introduced  an  entirely  new  principle.  It  pro- 
vided for  the , appointment  of  Small  Holdings  Com- 
missioners to  act  under  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Pisheries  who  had  power  to  act  in  default  of  the 
Councils  in  the  matter  of  the  provision  of  small 
holdings.  The  Act  also  enabled  the  Board  to  repay 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  a 
Council  in  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  acquisition 
of  land  for  the  purposes  of  small  holdings,  and  in 
addition  enabled  the  Board  to  pay  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  loss  incurred  by  a Council  in  carrying  out 
a scheme  for  the  provision  of  small  holdings.  By 
Treasury  Regulations  one-half  only  of  the  loss  was  re- 
paid..  As  a result  of  the  undertaking  of  this  financial 
liability,  the  Board  required  Councils  to  obtain  their 
approval  to  the  acquisition  of  land  and  to  the  carrying 
out  of  any  scheme.  Por  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of 
1907  a Small  Holdings  Account  was  opened  at  the 
Bank  of  England  and  was  continued  under  the  Act  of 
1908.  Into  this  Account  was  paid  such  money  as  from 
time  to  time  was  provided  by  Parliament  towards 
defraying  the  costs  and  expenses  of  the  Board  directed 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  Small  Holdings  Account  by  the 
Act.  The  Account  is  audited  every  year  by  the  Comp- 
troller and  Auditor  General  and  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment together  with  his  Report. 

27.  The  Land  Settlement  (Pacilities)  Act,  1919, 
passed  mainly  to  facilitate  the  provision  of  small 
holdings  for  ex-service  men,  entirely  altered  the 
nnaucial  arrangement  which  had  hitherto  existed  be- 
tween  the  Exchequer  and  Councils.  This  Act  pro- 
vided that  the  Board  of  Agricultui-e  and  Pisheries 
should  pay  to  each  County  Council  and  County 
Borough  Council  the  loss  reasonably  or  necessarily  in- 
cur 1 ed  by  each  Council  in  the  exercise  of  their  powers 
under  the  Act  of  1908  during  the  period  let  January, 
1908,  to  the  31st  March,  1919.  It  also  provided  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  ending  on  the  31st 
March,  1920,  and  each  of  the  six  succeeding  years,  the 
Board  should  pay  to  the  Council  the  loss  reasonably 
or  necessarily  incurred  during  the  financial  year  in 
the  exercise  of  their  powers  to  provide  small  holdings, 
excliiding  small  holdings  of  less  than  one  acre  (that  is, 
holdings  of  between  half  an  acre  and  1 acre  with  a 
cottage  erected  thereon,  any  loss  on  which  was  recover- 
able by  the  County  Council  from  the  Housing 
Authority).  The  Act  of  1919  also  provided  that  on  the 
1st  April,  1926,  the  value  of  the  interest  of  the 
Council  on  that  date  should  be  ascertained,  as  also 
should  the  amount  of  the  total  capital  liaibilities  of 
the  Council  in  respect  of  the  same  land.  If  the  lia- 
bilities so  ascertained  exceeds  the  value  of  the 
inteiest,  the  Board  (now  the  Ministry)  is  required  to 
pay  the  loan  charges  proportionate  to  the  amount 
by  which  the  liabilities  exceed  the  value.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Ministry  is  responsible  for  the  whole 
of  the  loss  on  small  holdings  until  1926,  the  Act  of 
1919  -provides  that  land  shall  not  be  acquired  by  a 
Council  before  the  Slst  March,  1926,  except  with  the 
previous  consent  of  the  Ministryj  and  the  general 
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operations  of  the  Councils  in  regard  to  small  holdings 
require  the  approval  of  the  Minister  under  the  Act  or 
under  Regulations. 

Before  finally  settling  claims  for  loss  incurred  by 
Councils,  the  Ministry  requires  an  examination  of  the 
accounts  and  a certificate  from  the  District  Auditor 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health. 


Chronological  Table. — Small  Holdings. 
Date  of  Act.  Authorities  responsible. 


Small  H oldings  Act, 
1892. 

Small  Holdings  and 
Allotments  Acts, 
1907  and  1908. 


Land  Settlement 
(Facilities)  Act, 
1919. 


County  Councils.  No  control  by 
Board. 

County  Councils  and  Councils  of 
County  Boroughs,  the  Board 
having  power  to  act  in  default 
and  being  liable  to  pay  costs  of 
acquisition  and  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  loss  incurred  by  Council 
in  carrying  out  a scheme. 

County  Councils  and  Councils  of 
County  Boroughs.  The  Board 
(now  the  Ministry)  liable  to  pay 
the  whole  of  the  loss  incurred 
by  Councils  whose  actions  are 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Ministry. 


Order  for  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  land  made 
before  the  19th  August,  1922,  should  not  require  the 
consent  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 
County  Councils  were  also  enabled  to  acquire  land 
for  letting  to  a Parish  Council  or  Parish  Meeting  for 
allotments  and  to  act  in  default  of  Non-County 
Boroughs  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  allotments. 
This  Act  also  provided  that  the  powers  as  to  allot- 
ments conferred  on  Borough  Councils  by  the  1908 
Act  might  be  exercised  by  a Metropolitan  Borough 
Council. 

32.  The  Allotments  Act,  1022,  made  no  alteration 
as  regards  the  Authorities  responsible  for  the  provi- 
sion of  allotments,  but  enabled  tho  Minister  ol 
Agriculture,  acting  through  the  Small  Holdings  Com- 
missioners, to  provide  land  for  allotment  gardens  in 
default  of  the  London  County  Council  or  the  Council 
of  any  County  Borough  or  Metropolitan  Borough. 
The  Act  also  provided  that  the  Council  of  every 
Borough  or  Urban  District  with  a population  of 
10,000  or  upwmrds,  unless  exempted  by  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  after  consultation  w'itii  tho  Minister 
of  Health,  should  establish  an  Allotments  Committee 
com]5rising  non-members  of  the  Council  representa- 
tive of  the  interests  of  occupiers  of  allotment  gardens 
in  the  Borough  or  District. 


Allotments. 

28.  The  Allotments  Act,  1887,  empowered  the  Sani- 
tary Authority  of  any  Urban  or  Rural  District,  i.e. 
the  then  Town  Councils,  Local  Boards,  and  Rural 
Sanitary  Authorities,  to  provide  allotments  on  a self- 
supporting  basis.  It  also  enabled  these  Authorities 
to  purchase  land  compulsorily,  subject  to  the  consent 
of  the  County  Council.  So  far  as  any  central  control 
was  exercised,  it  was  exercised  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  This  Act  was  amended  by  the  Allot- 
ments Act,  1890,  which  provided  for  an  appeal  ro 
the  County  Council  in  case  of  failure  by  an  Allotment 
Authority  (except  in  the  case  of  a Borough)  to  put 
the  Act  of  1887  in  force. 

29.  The  Local  Goveimment  Act,  1894,  enabled  a 
Parish  Council  to  appeal  under  the  Act  of  1890,  with 
a further  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  It 
also  enabled  the  Parish  Council  to  hire  land  by  agree- 
ment for  allotments,  but  not  to  purchase.  The  Act 
also  enabled  a Parish  Council  to  hire  land  compul- 
sorily under  Order  made  by  the  County  Council  and 
confirmed  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

30.  The  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act,  1907, 
consolidated  the  next  year  into  the  Small  Holdings 
and  Allotments  Act,  1908,  enabled  Borough,  Urban 
District,  or  Parish  Councils  or  Parish  Meetings,  to 
purchase  or  hire  land  for  allotments.  The  Act  also 
placed  on  County  Councils  the  duty  of  ascertaining 
the  demand  for  allotments  and  of  acting  in  default 
of  the  District  or  Parish  Council  or  Parish  Meeting 
in  regard  to  the  provision  of  allotments.  The  Act 
also  enabled  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
through  the  Small  Holdings  Commissioners,  to  acquire 
land  in  default  of  the  County  Council  or  the  mino]- 
Local  Authorities.  Borough  and  Urban  District 
Councils  ivere  empowered  by  the  Act  to  acquire  land 
compulsorily  subject  to  the  Order  being  confiimed  by 
the  Board.  Parish  Councils  and  Parish  Meetings 
were  not  enabled  to  make  Compulsory  Orders  bur 
could  represent  the  matter  to  the  County  Council  who 
could  make  the  Order  on  their  behalf.  Provision  was 
made  that  the  powers  conferred  on  Borough,  Urban 
District  and  Parish  Councils  by  the  Act  might  in 
London  be  exercised  by  the  London  County  Council. 
The  general  supervision  of  Local  Authorities  became 
a matter  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  except  as 
regards  matters  of  finance  which  remained  a matter 
for  the  Local  Government  Board. 

31.  The  Land  Settlement  (Facilities)  Act,  1919, 
made  ceidain  alterations  in  the  law  and  inter  alia 
provided  that,  subject  to  certain  exceptions,  any 


Chronological  Table. — .Hlotments. 

Date  of  Act.  Authorities  respousiblu. 


Allotments  Act,  1887 


Allotments  Act,  1890 
Local  Government 
Act,  1894. 

Small  Holdings  and 
Allotments  Acts, 
1907  and  1908. 


Land  Settlement 
(Facilities)  Act, 
1919. 


Allotments  Act,  1922 


Sanitary  Authorities,  County 
Councils.  Local  Government 
Board. 

Ditto. 

Sanitary  Authorities,  Parish  Coun- 
cils, County  Councils.  Local 
Government  Board. 

County  Councils  (including  London 
County  Council),  Boroughs  (in- 
cluding County  Boroughs), 
Urban  District  and  Parish  Coun- 
cils, and  Parish  Meetings.  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 
Local  Government  Board  (as 
regards  finance). 

County  Councils  (including  London 
County  Council),  Boroughs  (in- 
cluding County  Boroughs), 
Urban  District  and  Parish  Coun- 
cils, and  Parish  Meetings,  and,  in 
addition.  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils.  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries.  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  (as  regards  finance). 

County  Councils  (including  London 
County  Council),  Boroughs  (in- 
cluding County  Boroughs), 
Urban  District  and  Pariah  Coun- 
cils, and  Parish  Meetings,  and,  in 
addition.  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils.  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fisheries.  Ministry 
of  Health  (as  regards  finance). 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  given  further  powers 
to  act  in  default  of  the  London 
County  Council,  County 
Boroughs  and  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils. 


3068.  (Chairman)-,  in  paragraph  25  you  say  the 
Authorities  responsible  for  small  holdings  are  the 
County  Councils.  How  Jiliout  County  liorougljsp-^  i 
think  the  County  Boroughs  were  also  Authorities 
then,  but  as  a maditor  of  fact  very  little  indeed  was 
done  under  that  Act.  There  were  only  about  three 
County  Councils  that  acquired  land  under  the  Act 
of  1892. 

3969.  Then  you  tell  us,  in  paragraph  26,  that  in 
1908  there  was  an  entirely  new  principle  introduced  f 
— Yes. 
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[_Continued. 


3970.  Has  the  principle  which  was  introduced  in 
1908  been  altered  much  by  the  1919  Act?— Yes,  it  has 
been  altered.  The  main  principle  of  the  1908  Act 
was  that  the  County  Council  and  the  Ministry  were 
partners,  and  divided  losses.  Really,  that  is  what 
it  came  to.  Under  the  1919  Act,  the  Ministry  is 
solely  responsible  for  finance  up  to  1926. 

3971.  (Col.  Williams) : That  arrangement  was  not 
influenced  by  the  war,  was  it?— The  1919  Act  was 
passed  after  the  war,  particularly  to  give  extra 
facilities  for  acquiring  land  for  ex-service  men. 

3972.  (ChaiTvian) : In  the  case  of  County  Boroughs, 
obviously  there  is  no  land  available  for  small  hold- 
ings in  the  Borough  itself?— No;  they  can  go  outside. 

3973.  Ho-w  is  it  done  P— Do  they  have  to  make  joint 
arrangements  with  the  local  County  Council  ? — No ; 
it  is  not  prescribed  in  the  Act  that  they  should! 
They  have  power  to  go  and  buy  land  anywhere. 

3974.  Is  that  what  they  generally  do.? — If  they  do 
anything  at  all,,  mostly  they  have  to.  There  are 
some  County  Boroughs,  like  Birmingham,  which 
have  considerable  areas  of  agricultural  land  within 
their  boundary,  and  there  they  are  able  to  do  it 
within  their  own  jurisdiction. 

3975.  In  fact,  have  there  been  instances  of  joint 

arrangements  between  a County  Borough  and  a 
County  ? No,  I do  not  think  there  have  been  any 
joint  arrangements.  There  have  been  cases  where 
an  Urban  Authority  has  gone  out  into  the  County 
and  has  acquired  land  on  its  own  account 
independently.  ’ 

3976.  A County  Borough? — Yes. 

3977.  The  County  Council  and  the  County 
Borough  have  not  got  together  and  said : “ Now  we 
will  run  a^  small  holdings  scheme  jointly”? — ^No. 
We  ha,ve  tried  once  or^  twice  to  see  whether  a County 
Council  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  responsi- 
bility of  providing  for  applicants  who  happen  to  live 
in  a County  Borough,  possibly  on  some  terms  of 
sharing  expenses,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  o-et 
an  arrangement  of  that  kind  carried  through;  as  a 

County  Council  is  able  to  say,  quite  justly, 
that  they  have  such  a large  number  of  applicants  of 
dieii  own  that  it  will  take  all  their  energies  and  all 
the  land  that  they  can  get  to  provide  for  them,  so 
rhat^they  cannot  be  responsible  for  anybody  else. 

3978.  What  it  comes  to  is  that  they  all  prefer  to 
run  their  own?— Yes.  Speaking  generally,  the 

demand  for  small  holdings  comes  from  people  who 
live  in  the  counties  and  not  in  the  towns.  The  urban 
demand  has  been  comparatively  small. 

^ 3979.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : But  even  now,  in  addi- 
tion to  small  holdings,  there  are  allotments,  and 
there  is  a great  distinction  between  them  .P— Yes  • 
allotments,  of  course,  are  quite  different. 

3980.  (Sir  William  Middlehrooh)  ■.  Would  it  not 
be  an  exceptional  case  for  a County  Borough  to  go 
outside  its  own  boundary  for  allotments  .P— I think 
it  would  be  exceptional. 

3981.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : A County  Borough  going 
outside  its  own  boundary  would  only  be  doing  the 
same  as  is  done  in  connection  with  sewage  works  and 
things  of  that  kind?— Yes. 

3982.  The  fact  of  a Local  Authority  acquiring  land 
outside  its  boundary  is  no  new  thing  at  this  date?- 
JNo. 

3883.  [Chairman)  : It  becomes  an  ordinary  private 
owner  .P — Quite. 

3984.  (i¥r.  Pritchard):  There  is  no  interference 
with  administration  ? — No. 

39^.  (Chairman) : They  pay  the  rates  to  the 
Local  Authority,  and  they  are  just  like  any  private 
person  .P — AWs. 

3m  (Col.  Williams):  There  is  one  question  I 
would  hke  to  ask  on  paragraph  27.  You  say:  “ any 
loss  on  whi^  was  recoverable  by  the  County  Council 
from  the  Housing  Authority.”  I do  not  quite 
follow  that .p— The  point  was  this.  It  was  thought 
at  that  time  that  there  might  be  a considerable 
demand  for  what  were  called  cottage  holdings,  that 


IS  to  say,  a cottage  with  a small  area  of  land  rather 
more  than  a garden  but  less  than  an  ordinary  small 
holding;  and  in  order  to  provide  for  that,  and  to 
enable  the  County  Council  to  provide  such  holdings, 
it  was  decided  that  the  finance  of  that  should  be 
done  on  the  housing  basis  rather  than  on  the  small 
holdings  basis.  They  were  nearer  the  housing 
schemes  than  the  small  holdings  schemes.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  very  little  of  that  sort  has  been 
done. 

3987.  I do  not  quite  follow  what  is  meant  by 

“recoverable  from  the  Housing  Authority  ”.P The 

Local  Housing  Authority  would  have  included  any 
loss  on  that  in  their  claim  on  the  Ministry  of 
Health.  I think  that  was  the  intention. 

3988.  (Chairman) : I see  in  section  24  of  the  Act 
it  prescribes  the  duty  of  the  County  Councils  to  act 
in  default  of  District  and  Parish  Councils.  Has 

• that  happened? — ^It  has  happened  in  some  cases. 

3989.  More  often  than  is  the  case  under  other 
Acts?.  ^I  do  not  think  there  have  been  very  many 
oases. 

3990.  The  last  time  I asked  the  question  I was 
told  it  had  never  happened  in  regard  to  the 
Ministry.  It  has  happened.P — ^Yes,  it  has  happened. 

3991.  It  is  operative  .P — Yes. 

3992.  The  Ministry  has  also  powers.  Have  they 
ever  been  exercised  .P— The  Ministry  has  exercised 
the  powers  in  the  case  of  one  County  Borough ; that 
IS  Boui-nemouth.  That  is  in  regard  to  small 
holdings. 

3993.  (Col.  Williams) : Do  you  know  what  is  now 
the  total  acreage  of  small  holdings  in  the  country  in 
the  hands  of  County  Councils?— I think,  as  far  .as 
I can  remember,  nearly  200,000  acres  was  acquired 
under  the  Act  of  1908,  and  rather  more  than  that 
under  the  Act  of  1919,  so  that  it  must  be  getting 
near  to  half  a million  acres  now. 

3994.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  is  by  all 

Authorities? — By  all  Authorities. 

3995.  (Chairman)  : Then  we  pass  on  to  allotments, 
in  paragraph  28.  As  Sir  Lewis  observed,  there  is  a 
sharp  distinction  between  allotments  and  small  hold- 
ings.^ In  regards  to  allotments,  as  a rule  are  they 
provided  by  each  separate  Authority  within  the  area 
of  that  Authority? — As  a rule,  yes. 

3996.  While  the  Authorities  for  the  provision  of 

.small  holdings  are  the  County  and  Borough  Councils 
only,  the  provision  of  allotments  is  in  the  hands  of 
practically  every  Authority  ? — Practically  every 

Authority,  except  the  Rural  District  Council.  The 
Parish  Council  is _ the  Authority,  so  that  the  Rural 
District  Council  is  not  necessary. 

3997.  (Col.  Wiliams):  It  was  originally? — It  was 
originally,  before  the  Parish  Councils  Act. 

3998.  (Chairman) : Now  it  is  the  Parish  Council, 
the  Urban  District  Council,  the  Borough  Council 
and  the  County  Borough  Council?- Yes. 

3999.  What  about  the  County  Council.? — The 

County  Council  are  really  given  a sort  of  supervising 
authority  over  the  minor  Local  Authorities  in  the 
County.  It  is  their  duty  generally  to  ascertain  what 
demand  there  is  for  allotments  and  to  try  to  get  the 
appropriate  Local  Authority  to  do  it.  They  are  also 
brought  in  to  the  extent  of  being  able  to  devote  to 
allotments  part  of  the  land  which  they  buy  for  small 
holdings  purposes,  by  letting  it  to  the  minor  Local 
Authorities. 

4000.  They  let  it  to  the  Parish  .Council? Yes. 

4001.  And  the  Parish  Council  is  responsible  to 
the  County  Council  for  the  rent  and  enforcement 
of  covenants  and  so  forth?— Yes.  It  is  very  often 
convenient  that  a County  Council,  which  is  much 
better  equipped  to  acquire  land  than  a small 
Authority  like  a Parish  Council,  should  acquire  a 
farm,  say,  for  small  holdings,  and  let  off  a field 
to  tli6  Parisb.  Council  for  allotments, 

4TO2.  In  regard  to  the  compulsory  acquisition  of 
land  for  allotments,  what  would  a Parish  Council 
do,  supposing  they  want  a field?  Would  they  go  to 
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the  County  Council? — If  the  Parish  Council  want  a 
field  and  cannot  get  it  by  voluntary  agreement,  they 
can  represent  the  case  to  the  County  Council,  who 
oan  then  make  an  Order  for  compulsory  acquisition 
on  behalf  of  the  Parish  Council. 

4003.  They  act  as  the  sponsors  of  the  Parish 
Council? — Yes. 

4004.  {Col.  Williams) : The  land  itself  would  be 
conveyed  to  the  Parish  Council? — ^Yes. 

4006.  Do  you  know  why  the  power  to  provide 
allotments  was  removed  from  the  Rural  District 

Council? I think  the  real  reason  was  that  when 

you  gave  allotment  powers  to  a Parish  Council,  you 
would  have  had  two  Authorities  exercising  con- 
current powers  in  the  same  area,  if  you  had  left  the 
powers  with  the  Rural  District  Council. 

4006.  Was  it  not  really  a political  reason? — No 
doubt  there  were  some  political  reasons  as  well,  but 
that  was  a quite  sound  practical  reason,  I think. 

4007.  The  Rural  District  Council  consists  chiefly 
of  farmers  and  landowners  who  would  want  a plot 
of  land? — That  may  have  been  said. 

4008.  (Chairman) : In  Urban  Districts  the  Urban 
District  Council  is  the  Authority  for  allotments,  is  it 
not? — Yes,  but  it  does  not  overlap  with  any  other 
Authority. 

4009.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : In  paragi'aph  30,  you 
say  the  Act  also  placed  on  County  Councils  the 
duty  of  ascertaining  the  demand  for  allotments  and 
of  acting  in  default  of  the  District  or  Parish 
Council  or  Parish  Meeting? — Yes. 

4010.  That  does  not  include  a Borough? — ^It  did  not 
until  the  Land  Settlement  Act  of  1919,  and  then 
County  Boroughs  were  not  included. 

4011.  There  is  no  power  of  acting  in  default  of  a 
Borough?  I just  wanted  to  see  how  far  it  went? — 
There  is  a power  of  acting  in  default  of  a County 
Borough  in  the  last  Allotments  Act.  That  is  given 
to  the  Ministry. 

4012.  I thought  it  was  the  Ministry,  and  not  the 
County  Councils? — ^Yes,  as  regards  County  Boroughs. 

(Chairman) : Now  we  may  pass  to  tleotion  IV, 
about  County  Agricultural  Committees. 

IV. — ^County  Agbioultueal  Committees. 

33.  So  far  as  the  Commercial  and  Tithe  Division 
of  the  Ministry  i®  concerned,  the  relationship 
■'between  the  Ministry  and  Local  Authorities  was 
created  under  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  Act,  1919,  which  provided  for  the  setting 
up  of  a County  Agricultural  Committee  in  each 
County  (except  London)  and  in  such  County  Boroughs 
as  might  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  Act.  All 
existing  functions  of  the  County  Council  with  regard 
to  agriculture  were  referred  to  the  new  Committee, 
with  the  exception  of  agricultural  education,  but 
even  that  subject  could  be  referred  to  the  County 
Agricultural  Committee  with  the  consent  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  has,  in  a certain  number  of  cases, 
been  so  referred.  An  important  feature  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee  is  that  the  Minister  is  entitled 
to  appoint  up  to  one  third  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  and  of  any  Sub-Committee  to  which  its 
powers  are  delegated.  The  remaining  members 
are  appointed  by  the  County  Council. 

A further  point  of  importance  is  that  the  Act 
under  which  the  Agricultural  Committees  are  set  up 
permits  of  the  payment  of  travelling  expenses  and 
subsistence  allowances  to  members  of  the  Committee 
and  its  .Sub-Committees.  This  pro-vision  was  operative 
for  a time,  but  was  limited  in  practice  to  payment 
of  representatives  of  small  holders  and  agricultural 
workers.  Payment  ceased  as  from  31st  March,  1922, 
in  view  of  the  need  for  national  economy. 

Amongst  the  duties  brought  within  the  scope  of 
the  Agricultural  Committee  were  those  connected  witli 
the  administration  of  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allot- 
ments Acts,  previously  dealt  with  by  a Statutory 


Committee  of  the  County  Council,  set  up  undter  those 
Acts.  The  relationship  between  the  Ministry  and 
the  County  Councils  in  regard  to  land  settlement 
is  dealt  with  in  paragraph  27  above. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  Act  for  a Joint  Agricul- 
tural Committee  for  a combination  of  Counties  or 
County  Boroughs,  but  in  no  case  has  advantage  been 
taken  of  this  provision. 

34.  So  far  as  the  Commercial  and  Tithe  Division  is 
concerned,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  establishing 
County  Agricultural  Committees  was  the  imminence 
of  the  Agriculture  Act,  1920,  which,  with  the  Corn 
Production  Act,  1917,  conferred  upon  the  Minister 
(who  had  the  power  of  delegating  his  powers  to 
County  Agricultural  Committees),  a measure  of  con- 
trol of  cultivation.  As,  however,  these  provisions 
were  repealed  shortly  afterwards,  the  Agricultural 
Commit-tees  are  now  left  with  little  or  nothing  to 
carry  out  as  agents  of  the  Ministry.  The  Corn 
Production  (Repeal)  Act,  1921,  does  certainly 
preserve  a power  to  destroy  weeds  which 
has  been  delegated  by  the  Minister  to  County  Agri- 
cultural Committees,  but  in  the  present  need  for 
economy,  very  little  is  done  in  connection  with  this 
service.  In  those  rare  cases  where  action  is  t.aken 
the  Government  supplies  the  necessary  funds  and  so 
exercises  complete  control  over  any  expenditure  that 
may  arise.  The  County  Agricultural  Committees  also 
have  certain  land  drainage  powers  delegated  to  them, 
but  here  again,  lack  of  funds  has  rendered  these 
powers  almost  useless,  even  had  it  been  desirable  to 
carry  them  out.  Agricultural  Commit-tees  are  also 
charged  with  the  duty  of  enquiring  into  the  possibility 
of  formulating  schemes  for  the  development  of  rural 
industries  and  social  life  in  rural  places.  The  cost 
of  such  inquiries  is  borne  by  the  Ministry. 

The  accounts  of  an  Agricultural  Committee  are 
audited  as  part  of  the  accounts  of  the  Council  by 
whom  the  Committee  is  established. 

35.  It  might  be  well  to  mention,  in  conclusion,  the 
relationship  which  exists  between  the  County  Councils 
and  the  Ministry  in  the  mat-ter  of  the  Fertilisers 
and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  1906,  under  which  all  action 
is  taken  on  the  initiative  of  the  Local  Authority,  but 
prosecutions  cannot  be  carried  out  without  the  consent 
of  the  Ministry.  In  this  direction  the  Ministry 
exercises  no  financial  control. 

4013.  (Chairman) : I .think  these  County  Agricul- 
tural Committees  are  rather  different  from  other 
Committees  of  Local  Authorities? — Yes,  they  are. 

4014.  I do  not  know  whether  they  are  not  really 
quite  singular,  because  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
maintains  the  right,  under  the  Act,  to  appoint  a good 
number  of  the  members — a third  of  the  members,  is 
it  not? — Yes;  the  Act  authorises  the  Minister  to 
appoint  not  more  than  one-third. 

4016.  Could  you  explain  what  was  the  underlying 
principle  of  that? — I think  it  was  partly  the  outcome 
of  the  Agricultural  Executive  Committees,  which 
were  set  up  during  the  war  for  the  administration  of 
the  powers  in  regard  to  control  of  cultivation  and 
ploughing  up  grass  land,  and  so  on.  Of  those  Com- 
mittees, which  were  ad  hoc  Committees  exercising 
delegat^  powers  of  the  Ministry,  the  Ministry  did 
appoint  a proportion  of  the  members,  and  when  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  Act  was  pa-ssed,  these  Com- 
mittees were  in  existence  and  were  actually  operating, 
and  a similar  provision  was  subsequently  put  into  tlie 
Bill  in  relation  to  the  Agricultural  Committees.  1 
think  the  main  object  of  it  was  that  as  they  were 
largely  acting  as  agents  of  the  Ministry,  and  spending 
public  funds  for  which  the  Ministry  were  responsible, 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  have  that  power  in  order 
to  secure  representation  on  the  Committees.  Siiice 
the  Act  was  passed,  and  since  the  Committees  were 
originally  sot  up,  the  situation  liiis  very  much 
changed.  A large  part  of  the  powers  that  the  Agri- 
cultural Committees  were  administering  disappeared 
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when  Part  I.  of  the  Agriculture  Act  was  repealed, 
and  now  they  have  comparatively  little  to  do  apart 
from  small  holdings  work,  for  instance,  which  goes  to 
a special  Sub-Committee. 

4016.  And  land  drainage.? — ^Yee. 

^ 4017.  (Mr.  Turton) : May  I develop  that  answer  a 
little  more.  As  you  have  told  us,  it  arose  out  of  what 
were  oalle-d  the  Cultivation  CommitteeSj  who  were 
spending  public  funds;  these  bodies  were  appointed 
in  such  a way  as  to  secure  that  the  money  was  spent 
properly  ? — Yes. 


4034.  They  also  have  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act 
to  administer.? — Yes,  that  is  a Sub-Committee  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee. 

4035.  All  these  Sub-Committees  have  now  become 
merged  in  the  County  Agricultural  Committee,  and 
they  branch  off  again  as  Sub-Committees  of  that  Com- 
mittee.?— Yes. 

T Small  Holdings,  Diseases  of  Animals 

Land  Drainage,  and  Allotments  Sub-Committees. 
Allotments  very  often  came  with  small  holdings.?— 


4018.  And,  as  you  have  told  us,  the  expenses  were 
paid  entirely  out  of  the  public  funds,  and  there  was 
no  charge  on  the  ratepayers  with  regard  to  thatP — 
Quite  so. 

^ 4019.  Now,  as  you  truly  say,  the  position  has  en- 
tirely changed,  and  the  public  funds  have  ceased ; ive 
get  no  money  for  the  purpose  from  public  funds? — 
No,  except  that  the  public  funds  are  still  responsible 
for  the  small  holdings  losses;  but,  apart  from  that, 
I agree. 

4020.  That  is  not  with  regard  to  the  formation  of 
the  Agricultural  Committees  and  their  duties.  The 
administration  of  the  Small  Holdings  Acts  comes 
under  the  Agricultural  Committees? — Yes,  it  has  to 
go  to  a separate  Committee. 

4021.  Take  the  question  of  payment.  On  a com- 
plaint from  the  landlord  that  land  is  not  properly 
cultivated,  as  you  say,  the  costs  formerly  came  out 
of  public  funds;  , to-day  the  costs  have  to  be  paid  by 
the  ratepayers? — That  is  so. 

4022.  There  is  no  power  to'  impose  a charge  of  any 
sort  upon  the  landlord  who  complains  of  the  bad 
farming  and  wants  a certificate? — That  I believe  is 
a point  on  which  different  opinions  have  been  ex- 
pressed. Our  Department  think  that  there  is  no 
power;  but  some  Local  Authorities  think  there  is, 
and  I think  they  are  charging. 

4023.  I think  the  same  thing  applies  to  the  certifi- 
cate which  has  to  be  given  either  before  the  County 
Justices  or  the  County  Court  Judge  when  an  appli- 
cation is  made  with  respect  to  a cottage  ? — It  is  quite 
true  that  under  the  Rent  Restriction  Act  new  duties 
have  been  placed  on  Agricultural  Committees,  and 
they  are  left  to  pay  the  costs  themselves. 

4024.  (Chairman)  : They  are  not  very  costly? — No, 
they  are  not  large  matters. 

4025.  It  was  originally  provided  out  of  public 
funds.  Now  you  get  out  of  your  payment  and  put 
it  on  the  unfortunate  ratepayers?—!  think  that  if 
we  had  been  strictly  accurate,  we  should  have  re- 
fused to  pay  at  the  time  when  we  did  pay  the  general 
costs  of  the  Agricultural  Committee,  because  that 
duty  is  directly  placed  on  the  Agricultural  Committee 
and  not  on  the  Ministry. 

4026.  You  would  agree  that  the  most  important 
thing  which  the  Agricultural  Committee,  through 
its  Sub-Committee,  now  does  is  to  administer  the 
Small  Holdings  Acts? — Yes. 

4027.  And  the  main  finance  of  that  is  borne  by 
the  Ministry? — The  whole  of  it  up  to  1926. 

4028.  Therefore  there  is  a good  reason  for  the 

Ministry  having  its  own  representatives  on  the  Com- 
mittee and  especially  on  the  Sub-Committee? Yes. 

4029.  And  the  most  important  duty  is  organisa- 
tion .? — Yes. 

4030.  They  have  powers  with  regard  to  rats  and 
rabbits  and  that  sort  of  thing  ? — They  have  not  any 
statutory  powers  with  regard  to  rabbits ; they  have 
with  regard  to  rats. 

•4031.  (Mr.  Turton)  : The  Rooks  and  Rabbits  Bill 
is  not  yet  law? — No. 

4032. _  (Chairman):  But  there  is  rats?— Yes,  rats 

and  mice. 

4033.  And  land  drainage;  that  is  an  important 
branch? — There  is  not  so  much  being  done  in  that 
now  through  Local  Authorities,  apart  from  the 
special  unemployment  schemes,  because  the  Ti-easury 
have  cut  off  the  funds. 


WdC.  (Mr.  lurton):  But  is  it  not  a fact  that  on 
these  ad  hoc  Committees,  the  Ministry  appoint  rep- 
resentatives on  the  Sub-Committees,  and  not  on  the 
General  Agncultural  Committee  ?— In  point  of  fact 
they  appoint  them  on  both.  We  appoint  in  the  first 
place  a certain  proportion  of  the  members  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee,  and  then  also  a certain  pro- 
portion of  the  members  of  the  Sub-Committee. 

4038.  You  may  have  somebody  who  is  not  on  both? 
— Yes. 

4039.  lou  may  have  somebody  on  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee who  IS  not  on  the  Agricultural  Committee?— 
Yes. 

4040.  So  that  they  are  ad  hoc  Committees  for  those 

particular  departments.? Yes. 

(Sir  Lems  Beard) : You  say  in  paragraph  33, 
^e  Act  of  1919,  provided  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
County  Agricultural  Committee  in  each  County 
(except  London)  and  in  such  County  Boroughs  as 
might  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  Act.”  Have 

My  County  Boroughs  taken  advantage  of  the  Act? 

CommiHees^”*^  Boroughs  have  set  up  Agricultural 

merbL^Lj^s!® 

4043.  Is  there  anything  special  about  these  County 
Boroughs.?— I am  afraid  I cannot  remember  the  com- 
plete list  now.  They  are  mostly,  I think.  County 
Boroughs  that  have  a substantial  area  of  agricul- 
tural  land  within  their  boundaries.  Birmingham 
IS  one. 

I'ather  a far-reaching  principle  that  the 
Ministry  should  appoint  members  of  a Committee 
which  IS  a Committee  of  the  Local  Authority?— I 
agree  it  is. 

4046.  It  really  was  a war  emergency  matter,  was 
It  not.?— I think  It  developed  out  of  that,  and  it 
was  also  largely  accepted,  because  of  the  financial 
Situation. 


4046.  Ihe  financial  situation  has  altered .?— Yes 
except  that  as  regards  small  holdings  the  Ministry 
IS  still  responsible  for  paying  the  whole  of  the  losses 
at  any  rate  up  to  1926 ; the  case  does  remain  under 
some  rather  exceptional  arrangements. 

4047.  When  the  Ministry  of  Health  was  re- 
sponsible for  paying  the  whole  of  the  losses  on  hous- 
ing except  a penny  rate,  it  did  not  appoint  members 
on  the  Housing  Committee .?— As  a matter  of  fact 
we  are  not  ^ at  the  present  moment  appointing  our 
full  quota  in  any  case,  and  I think  in  any  case 
where  we  are  appointing  members,  we  are  doing 
It  in  agreement  with  the  Local  Authority.  Our  view 
IS  that,  at  any  rate  after  1926,  we  would  be  very 
glad  to  get  rid  of  the  power  altogether. 

4048.  (Chairman) : I think,  in  a case  that  I know 
of,  you  asked  the  County  Council  to  recommend?- 
Yes,  we  do. 


4049.  The  County  Councils  must 
Agricultural  Committee  ? Yes. 


have 


a 


County 


4050.  The  County  Boroughs  may? — Yes. 

4051.  But  both  County  Councils  and  County 
Boroughs  must  have  a small  holdings  organisation. 
Tnerefore,  in  a County  Borough  which  does  not 
choose  to  set  up  an  Agricultural  Committee,  does 
the  Small  Holdings  Committee,  which  existed  before 
the  Act  of  1919,  still  continue  to  operate  in  the 
County  Borough? — Yes. 


4062.  That  is  how  it  is  arranged.? Yes. 
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4053.  (Gol.  Williams) : In  the  second  sub-para- 
graph. of  paragraph  33,  you  say  that  payments 
ceased  in  March,  1922.  There  is  still  power  to  do  it 
under  the  Act,  is  there  not? — There  is  still  power 
to  do  it,  and  it  would  be  open  to  any  Local 
Authority,  even  now,  who  wished  to  do  it,'  to  pay 
it  themselves.  What  really  happened  was  that  the 
Ministry  said  they  would  not  repay  such  expenses 
any  longer. 

4064.  The  Ministry  are  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
Act? — No,  the  Act  is  permissive. 

4056.  The  Ministi-y  puts  the  responsibility  on  the 
Local  Authority,  it  having  been  pi’ovided  by  the  Act 
that  payment  might  be  made  from  the  Exchequer ; 
so  that,  notwithstanding  that,  if  the  Local  Authority 
chose  to  do  it,  they  have  to  pay? — ^Yes 

4056.  That  is  considered  economy? — It  oei’tainly  has 
had  the  effect  of  being  an  economy,  because  the  result 
has  been  that  no  payment  has  been  made  to  anybody. 

■1057.  The  persons  who  have  to  attend  the  meetings 
still  have  to  pay? — Yes. 

4058.  It  is  only  economy  on  paper? — It  is  economy 
of  public  funds. 

4059.  It  is  transferring  the  burden  from  one  person 
to  another? — From  the  State  to  the  individual. 

4060.  It  is  not  a real  economy? — ^Well,  I am  not 
sure. 

4061.  {Sir  hewis  Beard) : There  is  one  question 
about  Allotments  Committees  I should  like  to  put  to 
you.  On  the  Allotments  Committee  under  the  Act  of 
1922,  the  Local  Authority  have  to  appoint  represen- 
tatives of  the  allotment  holders? — ^Yes. 

4062.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  this  Committee 
appointed  to  deal  with  allotment  holdings,  and  on 
that  Committee  you  have  to  have  representatives  of 
the  tenants? — Yes;  they  have  to  be  representatives 
of  the  interests  of  the  occupiers  of  the  allotment 
gardens. 

4063.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  persons  who  are 
interested  in  a pecuniary  way  in  the  questions  which 
come  before  the  Committee,  or  some  questions,  fixing 
of  rent,  and  so  on? — That  may  be  so.  I do  not  think 
it  is  necessarily  so,  because  I do  not  think  it  is 
essential  that  the  representative  of  the  interests  of 
allotment  gardeners  should  be  necessarily  himself  a 
tenant  of  an  allotment  garden  under  the  Council. 

4064.  If  he  is  representative  of  the  interests,  he 
surely  is  subject  to  any  criticism  which  may  be 
directed  against  an  actual  tenant,  is  he  not — if  he 
is  representing  the  interests  of  the  tenant? — I should 
have  thought  that  is  not  quite  the  same,  but  I quite 
agree  that  that  criticism  is  a perfectly  fair  one  to 
make  of  the  provision. 

4065.  You  know  that  it  is  a general  principle  of, 
at  any  rate  Town  Councils,  that  persons  who  have 
an  interest  in  the  matter  which  is  before  the  Town 
Council  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote  upon  it? — Yes, 
1 agree. 

4066.  Generally  speaking,  is  that  a sound  principle 
of  local  administration? — I entirely  agree. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beam'd) : This  is  not  the  first  statute  to 
contravene  that  principle,  I think?  The  Education 
Act  of  1902  does  so? 

4067.  (Chairman) : In  the  Allotments  Act  of  last 
year  the  constitution  of  the  Committees  is  rather 
on  different  lines  from  what  has  hitherto  been  usual 
in  Acts  of  Parliament,  ft  it  not? — Yes,  I think  it  is 
rather  different. 

4068.  And  also,  of  course,  these  County  Agricultural 
Committees  are  different? — Yes. 

4069.  (Col.  Williams) ; With  reference  to  paragraph 
35,  what  is  the  reason  why  prosecutions  under  the 
Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  1906,  cannot  be 
taken  without  the  consent  of  the  Ministry?  MTiat  is 
the  underlying  reason  for  that? — It  was  put  into  the 
Act  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee which  considered  the  matter  before  the  Act 
was  passed,  and  I think  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  trade 


that  a prosecution  should  not  be  undertaken  without 
some  supervision  by  a Central  Department.  It  is  a 
matter  which  has  aroused  very  considerable  contro- 
versy among  Local  Authorities,  and  there  are  many 
differences  of  opinion  about  it.  The  Minister  is  just 
proceeding  to  appoint  another  Committee  to  go  into 
the  question  of  this  Act,  which  wants  overhauling  io.- 
other  reasons  as  well,  and  that  will  be  one  of  the 
points  they  will  consider. 

4070.  On  general  principles,  it  does  not  seem  quite 
so^und,  does  i[t,  to  require  the  consent  to  ,a  prosecu- 
tion; because,  after  all,  the  person  against  whom  the 
proceedings  are  directed  has  a fair  run  for  his  money  ? 
— ^Tliat  is  so;  on  the  other  hand,  the  trade  concerned 
attach  very  great  value  to  this.  They  say,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly  I cannot  say,  but  they  certainly 
contend  that  unless  this  veto  was  enforced,  there 
would  be  a considerable  number  of  prosecutions  with- 
out sufficient  justification,  and  that  even  if  the  man 
gets  off,  the  mere  fact  of  being  brought  into  a police 
court  is  a slur  on  his  business,  to  which  he  very  much 
objects. 

(Chairman) : Now  we  come  to  Section  V ; Agri- 
cultural Education. 


V Agbicultubal  Education. 

36.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  was  formcil  in  1889, 
but  until  1912-13,  it  had  comparatively  little  to  do 
with  agricultural  education  provided  by  Local 
Authorities,  its  functions  in  tiiis  connection  being 
limited  to  the  collection  of  statistics  and  the  inspec- 
tion of  facilities  provided  for  technical  agricultural 
instruction.  As  rue  result  of  a concordat  dated  19tli 
Januai'y,  1912,  between  the  Presidents  of  the  Boai-d 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Board  of  Education,  tiie 
responsibility  for  aiding  agricultural  education  pro- 
vided by  Local  Authorities  for  students  above  the  ago 
of  16  was  transferred  from  the  latter  Department  to 
the  former.  From  1912-13  onwards,  agricultural 
education  of  this  type  has,  therefoi’e,  come  wholly 
within  the  purview  of  the  Board  (now  the  Ministry) 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

The  Ministry’s  educational  grants  have  been  (and 
are)  available  for  aiding  approved  expenditure  by 
both  County  and  County  Borough  Authorities. 
While,  however,  all  County  Authorities  (except  three) 
are  aided  each  year  by  the  Ministry,  only  a small 
number  (10  in  1922-23)  of  Urban  Authorities  (varying 
from  year  to  year)  appear  on  its  grant  list. 

37.  A list  is  attached  of  the  existing  Local  Educa- 
tion Authorities  (and  the  Committees  thereof)*  with 
which  the  Education  Branch  of  the  Ministi'y  is  con- 
cerned. The  Urban  Authorities  shewn  in  this  list 
are  those  recognised  for  grant  purposes  in  the  year 
1922-23. 

The  function  of  these  Authorities,  so  far  as  the 
Education  Branch  is  concerned,  is  the  provision  of 
agricultural  education  as  defined  in  Articles  2 and 
11  of  the  Ministry’s  Regulations  relating  to  grants 
in  aid  of  agricultural  education  and  research  (copy 
attachedt). 

38.  Local  Authorities  may  take  joint  action  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  agricultural  education.  The 
following  are  examples  of  such  action ; 

(a)  Two  Education  Committees  may  deal  with 
agricultural  education  through  a .Joint 
Agricultural  Education  Committee  («.£/., 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  Brecon 
and  Radnor).  In  Yorkshire  the  agricul- 
tural education  needs  of  the  three  Ridings 
are  served  by  a sijecially  constituted 
Authority,  the  Yorkshire  Cmuicil  for  Agri- 
cultural Education. 


* Sec  Appendix  XLVXIJ,  page  270. 
f Not  reprinted. 
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(6)  Authorities  may  jointly  engage  an  Instructor, 
each  bearing  a share  of  the  payments  made 
:n  respect  of  his  salary  and  expenses. 

(c)  A County  Borough  Authority,  instead  of 
engaging  a special  instructor  for  a horti- 
cultural class,  may  secure  (on  terms)  the 


senrices  of  the  horticultural  instructor  of 
a neighbouring  County  Authority. 

39.  The  following  table  shows  the  net  expenditure 
by  Local  Authorities  on  agricultm-al  education  for  the 
year  1921-22,  and  the  proportions  of  this  expenditure 
which  were  met  from  the  Ministry’s  grants  and  from 
local  rates  — 


— 

Net  Expenditure 
by  Local 
Authorities 
(1921-22). 

i 

Ministry’s  G-rant. 

Met  from  Rates. 

Mamtenance  Expenditure. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

County  Authorities  (excluding  London)  

Urban  Authorities — 

270,789 

180,986* 

86,003 

(a)  London  County  Council 

198 

132 

66 

(6)  County  Borough  Authorities 

Capital  Expenditure. 

865 

577 

288 

County  Authorities  

42,825 

32,119 

10,706 

Total  

314,677 

213,814* 

97,063 

* In  addition,  the  Ministry  pays  a grant  (£3,800)  from  its  Higher  Education  funds  in  aid  of  the  Agricultui-al  Department  of  the 
University  of  Leeds,  which  is  maintained  by  the  Yorkshire  Council  for  Agricultural  Education. 


Maintenance  grants  by  the  Ministry  to  Local 
Authorities  are  made  under  Article  16  of  the  Regula- 
tions and  are  at  the  rate  of  66f  per  cent,  of  approved 
expenditure  (excepting  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
agricultural  organisers  and  certain  horticultural 
superintendents,  which  are  aided  at  the  rate  of  80 
per  cent.).  Capital  grants  are  paid  under  Article 
19  (a)  of  the  Regulations  at  the  rate  of  75  per  cent 
of  approved  expenditure. 

Grant  is  paid  on  an  Authority’s  approved  expendi- 
ture after  making  allowance  for  all  receipts  other 
than  those  from  rates  and  the  Ministry’s  educational 
grants.  Such  receipts  arise  chiefly  from  fees  and'  sales 
of  produce.  Where  a County  Farm  exists,  the  net 
expenditure  includes  the  balance  of  the  farm  trading 
account. 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  an 
Authority  may  raise  a loan  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing and  equipping  a Farm  Institute  and/or  a Farm. 
The  annual  charges  on  a loan  relating  to  expenditure 
on  a Farm  (as  distinct  from  a Farm  Institute)  are 
eligible  for  maintenance  grant  under  Article  16  of 
the  Regulations.  (See,  in  this  connection.  Article  19 
(c)  of  the  Regulations.) 

The  annual  maintenance  claims  of  the  County 
Authorities  (excluding  London)  are  audited  by  the 
District  Auditors  of  the  Ministry  of  Health.  The 
claims  of  two  County  Boroughs  (Birmingham  and 
Sheffield)  are  also  audited  in  this  way.  The  claims 
of  the  London  County  Council  and  of  the  remaining 
County  Borough  Authorities,  being  small  in  amount, 
are  not  audited  by  the  District  Auditors,  but  are 
accepted  on  the  certificate  of  the  responsible  account- 
ing officers  of  the  Authorities.  Claims  for  capital 
grant  are  not  audited,  but  are  duly  supported  by 
vouchers  for  examination  by  the  Ministry. 

40.  The  supervision  of  the  Local  Authorities’ 
schemes  of  agricultural  education  is  carried  out  by 
the  Ministry  by  means  of  an  Inspectorate  specially 
employed  for  the  purpose.  As  regards  finance  the 
Ministry  exercises  control  (a)  by  requiring  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Authorities’  estimates  for  approval  in 
adAmnoe  of  expenditure  being  incurred,  (b)  by  fixing 
a maximum  amount  of  expenditure  which  can  be 
aided  in  any  particular  year,  and  (c)  by  paying  grant 
only  on  approved  expenditure. 

41.  The  Ministry  of  Agricultui-e  has  no  control 
over  alterations  in  the  area,  constitution  or  functions 
of  Local  Education  Authorities.  Alterations  of  are.a 


are  effected  directly  either  by  Provisional  Orders 
made  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  or  by  Local  Acts  of 
Parliament,  or  indirectly  by  the  incorporation  of 
new  Boroughs  by  Order  in  'Council.  The  question 
whether  an  area  should  be  altered  is  a broad  question 
of  general  policy,  depending  on  a large  number  of 
considerations,  among  which  education  does  not 
generally  occupy  a very  conspicuous  position.  Where 
the  appropriate  authority  has  decided  that  it  is 
desirable  to  alter  the  area  of  an  Authority,  no 
practical  difficulty  is  experienced  in  giving  effect  to 
the  alteration  so  far  as  agricultural  education  is 
concerned. 

42.  The  Ministry  also  has  no  voice  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  Local  Education  Authorities,  though  it 
is  represented  on  the  Agricultural  Education 
Sub-Committees  of  Agricultural  Committees  in  cases 
Avhere  an  Order  has  been  made  under  section  7 (2)  (1) 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  Act, 
1919,  directing  that  agricultural  education  shall 
stand  referred  to  the  Agricultural  Committee.  The 
functions  of  Local  Education  Authorities  are  defined 
by  Act  of  Parliament  and  the  Ministry  cannot  either 
increase  or  diminish  those  functions. 


4071.  (Chairman) : Just  to  get  it  quit©  clearly,  be- 
fore we  pass  to  a detailed  examination  of  this,  I take 
it  that  this  service  is  separate  from  the  County  Agri- 
cultural Committees .P-^It  depends.  There  is  a pro- 
vision in  the  Act  that  agricultural  education  can  be 
placed  under  the  Agricultural  Committee,  if  the 
County  Council  so  desire  and  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Ministry  agree;  and  that  has  been  done,  I 
think,  in  about  eleven  Counties  in  England. 

4072.  Take  it  away  from  the  Education  Committee 
and  put  it  under  the  Agricultural  Committee.'’ — Yes. 

4073.  But  it  has  to  be  either  one  or  the  other? — Yes. 

4074.  And  primd  facie  it  would  be  under  the  Educa- 
tion Committee? — Yes. 

4075.  Unless  arrangements  were  m.ade  to  the  con- 
trary?— That  is  so. 

^ 4076.  May  w©  then  pass  to  the  question  of  educa- 
tion, in  paragraph  36.  How  do  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Board  of  Education  act  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Committees  in  regard  to  agricultural 
education  ? Under  the  concordat  that  was  come  to 
in  1912,  agricultural  education  which  provided  for 
students  above  the  age  of  16  was  transferred  to  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Consequently  we  deal  with 
the  County  Council  in  regard  to  the  agricultural 
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educatioD  they  provide  in  that  class,  and  we  deal  also 
with  the  farming  institutes,  if  they  are  established 
by  a County  Council,  and  of  course  with  the  agricul- 
tural courses  in  the  Universities. 

4077.  All  the  higher  education? — Yes,  that  has 
worked  very  well,  I think.  We  have  a permanent 
Inter-Departmental  Committee  with  the  Board  of 
Education  for  considering  things  that  might  overlap  ; 
hut,  normally  speaking,  the  Board  of  Education  deal 
with  elementary  education  in  agriculture,  and  we 
deal  with  secondary  education  in  agriculture. 

4078.  In  paragraph  38  you  again  teU  us  about 
joint  action.  Perhaps  you  would  not  mind  telling 
us  a little  more  .about  how  that  is  .worked,  and  so 
forth? — As  stated  here,  there  are  some  cases  in 
which  there  are  Joint  Agricultural  Education  Com- 
mittees, for  example,  Cumberland  and  Westmorland, 
Brecon  and  Radnor.  It  has  perhaps  been  carried 
furthest  in  Yorkshire.  The  whole  of  the  agricultural 
education  of  Yorkshire  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Yorkshire  Council  for  Agricultural  Education. 

4079.  {Mr.  Turton) : That  has  worked  extremely 
well,  I think?- — Yes. 

4080.  It  is  very  satisfactory  indeed,  is  it  not? 

I agree,  and  it  covers  not  only  the  ordinary  work 
done  by  the  County  Council,  hut  also  the  work  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Leeds  University. 

4081.  (Chairman) : May  I ask  how  that  is  managed, 
because  it  seems  a very  good  concrete  example  ^ of 
how  things  should  be  managed?  Is  that  a Joint 
Board  or  a Joint  Committee? — ^It  is  called  a Joint 
Council. 

4082.  We  have  had  a definition  of  a Joint  Com- 
mittee, that  it  is  not  a Local  Authority,  whereas 
a Joint  Board  is.  We  have  not  heard  of  a Joint 
Council  before.  Is  that  Joint  Council  of  the  nature 
of  a Joint  Board;  is  it  autonomous,  or  does  it 
report  to  its  constituent  Authorities? — Probably 
Mr.  Turton  knows  more  about  the  details  of  it  than 
I do,  but,  as  I understand,  the  Authorities  all 
contribute  towards  the  expenses.  I think  the  Clerk 
of  the  Joint  Council  happens  to  be  the  Clerk  of  the 
East  Riding  County  Council. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Do  you  know  when  it  was  set 
up  ? 

(Mr.  Turton) : It  was  a long  time  ago.  Very  soon 
after  the  Education  Act  of  1902  was  passed,  we 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  West  Riding, 
with  whom  I am  very  glad  to  say,  we  are  on  very 
friendly  terms.  It  was  started  under  the  Education 
Act. 

(Oha/irman) : It  does  not  levy  a rate,  I suppose? 
(Mr.  Turton) : It  is  part  of  the  expenses  of  the 
County.  We  have  to  pay  our  share. 

(Chairman) : It  is  not  autonomous ; it  is  not 
separate  from  the  County  ? 

(Mr.  Turton) : No,  they  have  no  power  to  levy  a 
rate. 

(Chairman)  : Therefore  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a 
Joint  Board,  which  could  levy  a rate. 

(Mr.  Turton) : No.  I should  say  “ Council  ” is 
the  proper  expression  to  use  with  regard  to  it. 

(Chairman) : You  remember  we  had  rather  a sharp 
distinction  drawn  by  Mr.  Gibbon  between  Boards 
and  Committees.  One  is  an  autonomous  body,  the 
other  is  a Committee  which  has  to  report  to  its 
constituent  Authorities. 

(Mr.  Turton)  : It  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a Com- 
mittee, obviously. 

4083.  (Chairman) : We  have,  I think,  ^ a general 
consensus  of  opinion  that  it  works  exceedingly  well? 

, — Admirably. 

4084.  And  there  is  no  friction  and  no  difficulty 
between  the  appointing  bodies? — No. 

(Mr.  Turton) : The  different  Farmers’  Unions  of  the 
district  and  neighbouring  districts  pay  visits  _ to 
Garforth,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  them,  and  I think 
they  get  information  and  instruction  in  the  experi- 
mental farm. 


4085.  (Chairman) : Is  there  anything  of  the  kind 
in  Lincolnshire? — No. 

(Mr.  Turton) : Cockle  Farm  is  the  next  nearest  one, 

I think. 

4086.  (Chairman) : And  Leeds  University  is  a 

member  of  the  Council,  is  it  not,  and  the  County 
Borough  too? — I am  not  sure;  I could  not  say 
off-hand  whether  the  County  Borough  contributes 
towards  the  expenses.  There  is  an  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  University. 

4087.  And  in  Sheffield,  too,  is  there  not? — There  is 
a University  of  Sheffield.  I do  not  think  there  is  an 
Agi-icultural  Department. 

4088..  (3Ir.  Turton) ; I do  not  know  whether  you 
would  like  to  express  a view  as  regards  the  advisa- 
bility of  County  Councils  delegating  their  powers 
under  the  Education  Act  ? — I do  not  think  really  we 
have  any  very  definite  views  on  it.  It  is  a matter 
that  we  are  quite  content  to  leave  to  the  particular 
County  Council,  to  decide  as  they  think  best  suits 
their  own  case.  The  system  is  varied,  as  you  see  from 
the  list  in  the  Appendix*,  and  I should  not  like  to  say 
that  any  one  particular  way  of  doing  the  thing  works 
better  than  the  other. 

4089.  (Chairman) : You  are  inclined  to  say  that  the 
County  Councils  are  the  best  judges  of  their  own 
affairs? — Certainly. 

4090.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : In  this  particular  case 
there  is  this;  that  all  those  three  County  Councils  are 
part  of  the  great  County  of  York? — Yes. 

4091.  There  is  a Yorkshire  feeling  for  the  whole 
County? — ^Yes. 

4092.  Therefore,  the  men  all  come  together  ■with  a 
sort  of  general  interest,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  their 
action.  The  three  Ridings  of  Yorkshire  are  rather 
nearer  together  than  three  Counties  would  lie,  say 
Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire  and  Leicestershire? — 
Yes.  and  even  in  the  case  of  a single  County  like 
Lincolnshire,  where  you  have  three  County  Councils, 
you  do  not  get  the  same  feeling,  or  in  West  and  East 
Sussex  or  West  and  East  Suffolk. 

4093.  (Chairman) : You  do  in  Cumberland  and 

AVestmorland  ? — Yes,  Cumberland  and  Westmorland 
are  joined  together. 

4094.  Then  we  might  pass  to  paragraph  39.  I see 
the  maintenance  grants  are  two-thirds? — That  is  so. 

4095.  In  the  last  part  of  paragraph  39,  you  say  that 
the  annual  maintenance  claims  of  the  County  Authori- 
ties (excluding  London)  are  audited  by  the  District 
Auditors  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and  the  claims  of 
two  County  Boroughs  (Ilirmingham  and  Sheffield)  are 
also  audited  in  this  way.  That  is  a vei'y  anomalous 
provision,  is  it  not,  with  regard  to  audit? — I am 
afraid  I cannot  tell  you  that  there  is  any  particular 
reason  for  that. 

4096.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : May  I put  it  to  you  in 
this  way?  I notice  that  you  say:  “The  claimsof  tlio 
London  County  Council  and  of  the  remaining  County 
Borough  Authorities,  being  small  in  amount,  are  not 
audited  by  the  District  Auditors,  liut  are  accepted  on 
the  certificate  of  the  responsilde  accounting  officers  of 
the  Authorities.”  Is  not  the  audit  of  the  two  County 
Boroughs,  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  merely  the 
examination  of  claims  to  see  that  there  are  no  items 
in  them  which  should  not  properly  he  allowed  ? — Yes, 
that  is  the  point  of  the  audit. 

4097.  There  is  no  power,  in  making  this  audit,  to 
surcharge  anything  so  far  as  any  Councillor  or  official 
is  concerned? — ^No. 

4098.  It  is  merely  a question  as  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  County  IBorough  whether  it  is  a jjropnr 
claim  against  the  Dejiartment — Certainly;  that  is 
the  point  of  it. 

4099.  I know  something  about  this  matter,  ami  wo 
had  it  from  Mr.  Dixon  from  the  Home  Office  that,  in 
respect  of  the  police  claims,  the  claims  of  the  Jy<x;al 
Authorities  for  their  subsidy  in  respect  of  their  half- 
cost from  the  Home  Office  are  examined  by  the  Dis- 
trict Auditors.  Now,  as  a matter  of  fact,  when  that 

* .S'cc  Appendix  XIjVl  II,  page  27(>. 
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first  came  on,  the  Home  Office  eai-d  they  wanted  these 
claims  to  be  audited  by  the  District  Auditors.  We 
said  we  had  no  objection  to  their  being  examined  by 
the  District  Auditors,  and  they  accepted  the  word 
“ examined.”  This,  I take  it,  is  substantially  the 
same  as  with  the  Home  Office;  it  is  an  examination 
only,  and  not  an  audit,  in  the  sense  that  it  carries 
with  it  no  right  to  surcharge  anything  or  disallow 
anything,  except  as  part  of  the  claim.?— That  is  so. 

4100  {Chairman)-.  Then  paragraph  40  deals  with 
the  Inspectorate? — Yes. 

(Chairman)  : Then  paragraphs  41  and  42,  I do  not 
think  there  is  anything  to  mention.  Shall  we  pass 
now  to  Section  VI. — Fisheries  Administration. 

VI. — Fisheries  Adminisiration. 

Origin  and  Development  of  Local  Authorities  in 
relation  to  Fisheries  Administration. 

43.  (a)  Local  Fisheries  Committees  for  Sea  Fisheries 
Districts.  Local  Fisheries  Committees  are  con- 
stituted by  Order  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  for  Sea  Fisheries  Districts  formed  under 
the  Sea  Fisheries  Regulation  Act,  1888.  A Local 
Fisheries  Committee  is  a Committee  of  a County 
Council  or  Borough  Council,  or  Joint  Committee  of 
such  Councils,  with  the  addition  of  members  repre- 
senting the  fishing  interests  of  the  District. 

The  eleven  existing  Sea  Fisheries  Di.stricts  cover 
practically  the  whole  of  the  sea  within  territorial 
limits  round  the  coast  of  England  and  Wales. 

44.  (b)  Other  Local  Fisheries  Committees. — Under 
the  Sea  Fisheries  Regulation  Act,  1888,  the  powers 
of  a Local  Fisheries  Committee  have  been  conferred 
on  the  Town  Council  of  the  Borough  of  Colchester, 
^e  Southampton  Harbour  Board,  and  43  Boards  of 
Conservators  of  Fishery  Districts  formed  under  the 
Salmon  and  Freshwater  Fisheries  Acts,  1861  to  1921. 
Two  of  those  Boards  do  not  now  meet. 

45.  (c)  Doa/tds  of  Conservators  of  Fishery  Districts 

formed  under  the  Salmon  and  Freshwater  Fisheries 
Acts,  1861  to  1921.  53  such  Boards  have  been  formed, 

but  five  of  them  do  not  now  meet.  The  connection 
of^  such  Boards  (other  than  as  Local  Fisheries  Com- 
mittees) with  Local  Authorities  is  limited  to  the 
appointment  by  County  Councils  and  County  Borough 
Councils  of  a certain  number  of  members  in  each 
case,  and  to  the  audit  by  County  Councils  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Boards  (with  14  exceptions — see 
paragraph  54  below). 


Existing  IjocoZ  Authorities  and  Committees  of 
Authorities. 

46.  Lists  are  attached,  showing  for  each  Authority 
the  numbers  of  members  appointed  by  County  Councils 
and  Borough  Councils.*  The  Ministry'  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  appointment  of  Committees  by 
Local  Fisheries  Authorities. 


Functions  of  existing  Local  Authorities  and 
Committees. 

47.  (a)  Local  Fisheiies  Committees,  and  Dowds  of 
Conservators,  &c.,  functioning  as  Local  Fisheries 
Committees — The  principal  functions  of  these  bodies 
consist  ill  the  making  and  enforcing  of  byelaws  for 
the  protection  and  regulation  of  the  sea  and  shellfish 
fisheries  within  their  Districts. 

48.  (h)  Boards  of  Conservators  of  Salmon,  &c.. 
Fishery  Districts.  Similar  functions  in  respect  of  sal- 
mon and  freshwater  fisheries  are  performed  by  Boards 
of  Conservators,  who  also  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
Salmon  and  Freshwater  Fisheries  Acts  within  their 
Districts. 


* See  Appenai.v  XLIX,  page  278,  and  Appendix  L,  page  279. 


Finance  of  Local  Authorities. 

49.  (a)  Expenditure.  — Expenditure  of  Local 
h isheries  Committees  is  limited  to  the  enforcement  of 
byelaws  (e.g.,  payment  of  Fishery  Officers,  upkeep  of 

vessels),  and  the  stocking  of  public  shell- 

nsh  beds. 

Boards  of  Conservators  may  expend  any  moneys  in 
their  hands  in  any  manner,  not  being  illegal,  they  may 
think  most  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  the 
salmon  uSneries  within  their  District. 

50.  (6)  Exchequer  Grants.— Assistance  to  Local 
hieheries  Authorities  is  rarely  given  from  the  Ex- 
chequer. Grants-in-aid  and  loans  from  the  Develop- 
ment Fund  have  been  made  in  the  past  for  the  prose- 
cution of  scientific  research,  and  in  the  case  of  Salmon 
Boards  for  the  construction  of  works  {e.g.,  fish  passes, 
gratings)  for  the  improvement  of  rivers. 

51.  (c)  Hates.— The  expenses  of  Local  Fisheries 
Committees,  within  maximum  limits  in  certain  eases 
are  defrayed  from  the  rates  of  the  County  or  Borough 
or  Counties  or  Boroughs  appointing  members  of  the 
Comrnittee,  who  may  also,  if  they  think  fit,  pay  or 
contribute  to  any  expenses  incurred  by  a Board  of 
Salmon  Conservatore  acting  as  a Local  Fisheries 
Committee.  Boards  of  Conservators  do  not  otherwise 
draw  on  the  County  or  Borough  rates,  though  11 
Boards  have  power  under  Provisional  Orders  made 
under  the  Salmon  and  Freshwater  Fisheries  Act,  1907, 
to  impose  contributions  assessed  on  the  value  of  the 
private  fisheries  within  their  Districts. 

52.  (d)  Special  Beceipts. — ^Local  Fisheries  Com- 
inittees  are^  entitled  to  recover  legal  costs  in  respect 
of^  prosecutions  for  breaches  of  byelaws.  Some  Com- 
mittees receive  small  contributions  from  the  proceeds 
of  tolls  and  licence  duties  imposed  in  respect  of  regu- 
lated shellfish  fisheries  within  their  Districts,  as  well 
as  occasional  fees  for  salvage  and  other  services 
rendered  by  their  protection  vessels. 

Boards  of  Conservators  are  entitled  to  recover 
penalties  and  legal  costs  for  prosecutions  for  breaches 
of  byelaws.  They  also  derive  revenue  from  licence 
duties'  for  salmon,  trout,  and,  in  certain  instances, 
freshwater  fish;  from  voluntary  sources;  and  from, 
funds  provided  by  Water  Authorities  as  compensation 
for  water  abstractions. 

53.  (e)  Loans.— Boards  of  Conservators  .are  em- 

powered to  mortgage  the  licence  duties  authorised  to 
be  imposed  by  them,  the  contributions  imposed  on 
private  fisheries,  or  any  other  property  belonging 
to  them.  <=  1= 

One  Board  is  repaying  a loan  made  by  the  Develop- 
ment Commissioners  for  the  construction  of  a fish 
pass. 

54.  (/)  Awdif,— Accounts  of  Local  Fisheries  Com- 
mittees are  audited  by  District  Auditors. 

i^counts  of  34  Boards  of  Conservators  are  audited 
by  County  Councils,  the  duty  being  performed  in  the 
remaining  14  instances  by  auditors  appointed  by  or 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Minister,  the  Boards  con- 
cerned having  obtained  Provisional  Orders  under  the 
Salmon  and  Freshwater  Fisheries  Act,  1907. 


Central  Supervision  of  Local  Authorities. 

55.  The  Minister  may  confirm  or  disallow  byelaws, 
scales  of  licence  duties,  orders  and  regulations  made 
by  Local  Fisheries  Authorities,  which  with  trifling 
exceptions  are  not  operative  unless  and  until  so  con- 
firmed. 

The  sanction  of  the  Minister  is  required  to  expendi- 
ture by  Local  Fisheries  Committees  on  the  stocking  or 
re-stocking  of  public  shellfish  beds. 
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Provision's  as  to  Alteration  of  the  Area,  Constitution, 
or  Functions  of  Local  Authorities. 

56.  In  the  case  of  Local  Fisheries  Committees, 
Orders  may  he  made  by  the  Minister  for  these  pur- 
poses on  the  application  of  a County  or  Borough 
Council. 

Ill  the  case  of  Boards  of  Salmon  Conservators, 
Orders  for  this  purpose  maj'  be  made  by  the  Minister 
on  the  application  of  the  following:  — 


A County  Council, 

The  Board  of  Conservators, 

A majority  of  the  public  licensees  in  the  District, 
or 

The  owners  of  at  least  one-fouiTh  of  the  private 
fisheries  of  the  District. 


4101.  (Chairman) : Will  you  tell  us  a little  more 
about  the  Local  Fisheries  Committees.  I think  they 
are  rather  different  from  anything  we  have  had  before. 
I suppose  there  are  a good  many  joint  arrangements, 
are  there  not? — Yes.  There  are  Sea  Fisheries  Com- 
mittees all  round  the  coast,  and  as  a rule  they  covfir 
a considerable  area  and  include  a representation  from 
a number  of  different  localities. 

4102.  Are  they  autonomous  bodies,  or  are  they 
simply  Joint  Committees  reporting  to  their  consti- 
tuent Authorities?—!  think  they  are  rather  more 
than  that.  They  exercise  powers  directly  by  making 
byelaws  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

4103.  Can  they  levy  a rate? — No,  I think  not. 

4104.  They  are  financed  by  their  constituent  Au- 
thorities ? — The  work  of  the  Local  Fisheries  Commit- 
tees is  limited  to  the  enforcement  of  byelaws. 

4106.  I think  all  that  falls  on  the  County  Council 
is  to  nominate  representatives? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

(Mr.  Turton) : I do  not  think  the  County  Councils 
have  anything  further  to  do. 

4106.  (Chairman)  : There  may  be  expenses  that 

may  have  to  be  met?— Paragraph  51  gives  the  posi- 
tion : The  expenses  of  Local  Fisheries  Committees, 

within  maximum  limits  in  certain  cases,  are  defrayed 
from  the  rates  of  the  County  or  Borough  or  Counti^ 
or  Boroughs  appointing  members  of  the  Committee.” 

4107.  They  each  pay  their  own  quota  ?-^Yes. 

4108.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : They  make  a precept?— I 

think  that  is  so.  v-  • 

4109.  There  is  a Fisheries  Board  in  Lancashire,  is 

there  not? — Yes. 

4110.  And  in  that  they  make  a precept  on  the  con- 
stituent Authorities  by  some  very  complicated  appor- 


tionment?— Yes. 

4111.  (Chairman)  : It  must  be  extremely  coinpli- 
cated.  It  must  be  very  difficult  to  know  which 
particular  area  gets  most  out  of  it?  Yes. 

4112.  In  paragraph  44,  I see  that  the  powers  of  a 
Local  Fisheries  Committee  have  been  conferred  on 
certain  Town  Councils  ?— Yes.  I think  in  regard  to 
Colchester  that  is  for  the  oyster  fishery  ivhich  they 

possess.  „ , 

4113.  They  have  many  stringent  powers  at  r^oi- 
chester,  have  they  not?  That  is  under  their  Charter, 
I think?— Yes,  probably  they  have  powers  there  too. 

4114.  (Mr.  Turton)  : Does  this  Bill  that  is  going 
through  now  alter  this  memorandum  at  all?— No,  I 
do  not  think  it  alters  anything  with  regard  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Committees.  The  Bill  that  is 
going  through  now  is  mainly  consolidation ; there  are 

some  few  amendments.  , ,r  j i -+i 

4115  (Chairman) : Then  paragi-aph  45  deals  witli 
freshwater  fisheries.  What  relation  have  the  o.l 
Boards— or  the  48  Boards  that  now  exist— with  the 
County  Councils  and  Borough  Councils .?— Merely 
that  the  County  Council  may  appoint  a certain  num- 
ber of  members.  The  statement  in  the  Appendix 
shows  the  numbers  appointed. 

4116  They  work  in  the  same  way  as  the  .Sea  1'  isli- 
eries  Boards— Yes,  except  that  they  can  raise  money 
bv  licence  fees  and  things  of  that  kind. 


* See  AppendixtL,  page  27S. 


4117.  For  fishing  in  fresh  water? — Yes. 

4118.  Are  those  licences  charged,  not  to  make  a 
profit,  but  simply  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
administration? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

4119.  Paragraph  47  deals  with  the  principal  func- 
tions of  these  bodies,  which  are  the  making  and 
enforcing  of  byelaws.  I presume  that  those  have  to 
be  sanctioned?  Do  they  have  to  be  sanctioned  by 
you? — They  have  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Ministry. 

4120.  Then  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  fresh- 
water fisheries? — Yes. 

4121.  The  expenditure  is  limited  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  byelaws,  for  example,  the  payment  of  fishery 
officers,  upkeep  of  protection  vessels,  and  stocking 
of  public  shellfish  bods.  That  is  a considerable  ex- 
penditure, is  it  not? — Yes,  it  may  be,  but  I do  not 
think  a great  deal  is  done  in  that  way. 

4122.  Do  they  also  sell  their  oysters?  Are  they 
owners? — Colchester  certainly  is.  I cannot  say  off- 
hand whether  any  of  the  others  do  own  their  own 
beds. 

4123.  Colchester  is  a sufficiently  outstanding  in- 
stance. I suppose  they  make  a very  handsome  profit 
out  of  it? — Yes,  I believe  so. 

4124.  Then  paragraph  50  deals  with  Exchequer 
Grants.  That  is  very  rare.  Then  paragraph  51 
deals  with  rates? — Yes. 

4125.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : In  paragraph  51,  are 
those  sea  fisheries? — Y’es,  those  are  sea  fisheries. 

4126.  (Chairman) : The  others  pay  for  themselves 
— the  freshwater  fisheries? — Practically,  I think  they 
do. 

(Mr.  Turton) : Why  is  one  called  a Local  Fisheries 
Committee  and  the  other  a Board? 

4127.  (Chairman) : A Board  of  Conservators  is 
really  a more  powerful  body,  because  they  can  charge''’ 
— They  assess  fisheries  and  levy  a rate. 

4128.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  ■.  They  levy  a rate  on 
the  fisheries,  do  they? — Yes. 

4129.  (Chairman) : They  are  rather  the  same  as 
the  sea  wall  people,  I stippose? — Yes;  the  Drainage 
Commissioners  and  people  like  that. 

4130.  Then  paragraph  52:  Special  receipts.  You 
say  that  Local  Fisheries  Committees  are  entitled  to 
recover  legal  costs? — Yes 

4131.  Then  paragraph  53  deals  with  loans.  Who 
gives  permission  to  the  Boards  of  Conservators  to 
raise  loans? — I think  the  Ministry  does  that. 

4132.  If  they  want  to  raise  a loan,  they  have  to 
come  to  the  Ministry  and  get  sanction?- 1 believe 
that  is  so.  but  I have  not  had  very  much  to  do  with 
that. 

41.33.  Then  in  paragraph  54  we  come  to  the 

question  of  audit.  Audit  is  done  by  the  District 
Auditor.  There  is  power  to  surcharge  hero,  1 
presume? — I imagine  that  is  so. 

4134.  It  is  not  merely  examination?— No. 

4135.  Then  we  come  to  paragraph  55.  Every- 
thing has  to  he  done  with  the  sanction  of  the 

Ministry? — Yes. 

4136.  (Mr.  Turton) : Not  prosecutions  in  this 

case? — No.  ■ i,  • 

4137.  We  can  prosecute,  I think,  without  it  being 
necessary  foi'  sanction  to  be  given?  Yos. 

4138.  If  a man  is  fishing  rvithout  a licence,  we  can 
prosecute  ? — Yes. 

4139.  (Chairman)  : I do  not  quite,  understand  para- 

graph 56:  “In  the  case  of  Local  Fisheries  Com- 
mittees ” — by  that  you  mean  sea  fisheries,  do  you 

not — “ Ordens  may  be  made  by  the  Minister  for 

these  purposes  on  the  application  of  a County  or 
Borough  Council.”  Does  that  mean  to  say  that  the 
Sea  Fisheries  Committee  have  to  apply  through  the 
County  or  County  Borough  Council  for  Orders  to  he 
made,  and  they  cannot  apply  direct?— No;  this  is 
with  regard  to  the  alteration  of  area,  and  .so  on.  ^ 

4140.  They  have  to  apply  through  the  Coiuici)?— 
"Ygs 

(Chairman):  Then  there  come  the  Appendices.  T 
think  we  have  discussed  them. 
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(Sir  George  Macdonogh)  : A question  that  I shoulq 
like  to  ask  upon  Appendix  L.  is  with  regard 
to  the  numbers  of  some  of  these  Boards.  I see  there 
is  a Board  for  the  Avon,  Brue,  and  Parret  Fisherj 
District,  on  which  Somerset  has  209  members  and 
Wiltshire  89.  It  seems  to  me  that  a Board  of  that 
sort,  getting  on  for  400  members,  must  be  most 
unwieldly. 

(Col.  Williams) : I happen  to  be  a member  of  it, 
and  I do  not  think  I have  seen  more  than  10  present 
at  any  time. 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Still,  that  large  number 
is  possible  if  you  had  a full  meeting. 

(Col.  Williams) : I know  for  certain  that  some  are 
dead. 

4141.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Who  settles  the 
numbers  ? — It  is  settled  by  the  Order  which  establishes 
the  Board,  and  it  is  usually  intended,  I suppose,  to 
try  to  represent  .all  the  various  interests  concerned. 

4142.  (Chairman) : Is  this  affected  by  the  Consoli- 
dation Bill? — No. 

Commissioners  of  Sewers  and  Drainage  Boards. 

4143.  (Chairman)  : I do  not  know  whether  we  need 
trouble  you  any  more  ? — There  is  only  one  other  point, 
which  I am  afraid  is  not  dealt  with  in  the  memoran- 
dum which  was  sent  in.  That  is  the  Drainage  Boards 
and  Commissioners  of  Sewers.  I notice  that  when  Mr. 
Gibbon  was  giving  evidence,  some  questions  were 
asked  about  that,  and  it  was  thought  that  you  had 
better  wait  until  the  representative  of  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  came.  I do  not  know  whether  there 
was  anything  you  wanted  to  know,  either  about  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  or  Land  Drainage  Boards? 

4144.  Have  you  any  special  information  to  give 
us  on  the  point? — No.  They  are,  of  course.  Local 
Authorities,  and  they  have  the  power  to  levy  rates. 

4146.  A special  form  of  rate  against  riparian 
owners? — No,  not  necessarily;  in  the  case  of  a Drain- 
age Board,  for  instance,  rates  can  be  levied  either  on 
the  basis  of  acreage  or  on  the  basis  of  rateable  value. 

4146.  (Sir  William  Middlehrooh) : Are  those  rates 
levied  direct  against  the  individual  ratepayers? — 
Yes. 


4147.  Or  are  they  precepted  through  some  other 
Authority? — They  are  usually  on  the  ratepayer.s. 
There  are  some  cases  where  an  Authority  covering  a 
considerable  area  issues  precepts  on  some  other 
Drainage  Authority  dealing  with  a smaller  area 
within  the  big  one;  but  the  whole  position  of  drainage 
law  is  very  complicated  and  difficult. 

4148.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : These  rates  are  levied  on 
the  areas  benefited  by  the  operations  of  the  Drainage 
Board  .f — That  is  the  theory  of  it.  Sometimes  they 
are  levied  on  an  acreage  basis,  and  sometimes  on  the 
basis  of  rateable  value. 

4149.  Has  there  not  been  an  Act  passed  recently, 
constituting  the  County  Council  of  Lancashire  a 
Board? — Yes,  the  Lancashire  County  Council  have 
a local  Act  of  their  own,  and  the  West  Riding  have 
a Bill  which  is  before  Parliament  at  the  moment. 

4150.  The  Lancashire  Act  relates  to  the  area  south 
of  Preston,  does  it  not? — Yes,  I believe  so. 

4151.  (Sir  William  Middlebrook) : What  is  the  one 
you  refer  to  in  the  West  Biding? — ^The  West  Riding 
has  a Drainage  Bill  before  the  House  at  the  present 
moment. 

4152.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  What  area  is  that.? — I 
rather  think  it  covers  the  whole  area  of  the  West 
Riding. 

(Mr.  Turton) : It  takes  in  pai’t  of  Nottingham. 

(Sir  William  Middlebrook) : I am  not  sure  whether 
it  covers  the  whole  area  of  the  West  Riding. 

(Mr.  Turton) : No,  it  does  not.  It  is  a special 
drainage  area.  It  goes  outside  the  West  Riding;  it 
gets  into  Lincolnshire  and  Nottingham. 

4163.  (Chairman) : Perhaps  you  could  let  us  have  a 
little  note  of  anything  further  you  would  like  to  say  ? 
— Y’es,  if  I might  send  in  a short  note  on  the  same 
lines. 

4164.  Just  look  at  what  Mr.  Gibbon  said,  and  if 
there  is  anything  you  wish  to  bring  before  us  we  shall 
be  very  grateful  to  you? — I will  do  so.* 

(Chairman) : I am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
evidence  you  have  given  this  morning. 


* See  Appendix  LI,  page  280. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Appendix  XLVIII. 


LIST  OF  LOCAL  EDUCATION  AUTHORITIES  WITH  WHICH  THE  MINISTRY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  FISHERIES  DEAL  FOR  PURPOSES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 


A. — County  Councils  (except  London). 


County 

Council. 

Committee  responsible  for 
Agricultural  Education. 

Sub-Committee  dealing  with 
Agricultural  Education. 

England. 

Bedfordshire 

County  Education  Committee 

Agricultural  Education  Sub-Committee. 

Berkshire  ... 

County  Agricultural  Instruction  Committee.. 

None. 

Buckinghamshire  .. 

County  Agricultural  Committee 

Agricultural  Instruction  and  General  Purposes 

Cambridgeshire  ... 

County  Education  Committee 

Sub-Committee. 

Agricultural  Education  Sub-Committee. 

Cheshire 

Do.  do.  do.  

Do.  do.  . do. 

Cornwall  ... 

Do.  do.  do. 

Agricultural  Sub-Committee. 

Cumberland 

Do.  do.  do. 

Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Joint  Agricul- 

Derbyshire 

Do.  do.  do. 

tural  Education  Committee. 
Agricultural  Education  Sub-Committee. 

Devonshire 

County  Agricultural  Committee 

(No  Sub-Committee). 

Dorsetshire 

Do.  do.  do. 

Agricultural  Education  Sub-Committee. 
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' [Continued . 


A.— County  Councils  (except  Tjondoa)— continued. 


County 

Council. 


Committee  responsible  for 
Agricultural  Education. 


Sub-Committee  dealing  with 
Agricultural  Education. 


Durham  ... 
Essex 

Gloucestershire 
Hampshire 
Herefordshire 
Hertfordshire 
Huntingdonshire 
Isle  of  Ely 
Isle  of  Wight 
Isles  of  Scilly* 
Kent 

Lancashiref 

Leicestershire 


Lines.  (Holland)... 
Linos.  (Kesteven).. 

Linos.  (Lindsey).\ 

Middlesex... 

Norfolk  ... 

N orthamptonshire 
N orthumberland . . . 
Nottinghamshire ... 

Oxfordshire 
Rutland  ... 
Shropshire 

Soke  of  Peterboro* 
Somersetshire 
Staffordshire 
Suffolk,  East 

Suffolk,  West 
Surrey 
Sussex,  East 
Sussex,  West 

Warwickshire 
Westmorland 

Wiltshire  ... 
Worcestershire 

Yorks,  E.  Riding 
„ N.  Riding 
„ W.  Riding 


Wales. 

Anglesey  ... 
Brecknockshire 

Cardiganshire 

Carmarthenshire 

Carnarvonshire 

Denbighshire 

Flintshire 

Glamorganshire 
Merionethshi’re 
Monmouthshire 
Montgomeryshire 
Pembrokeshire 

Radnorshire 


County  Education  Committee 

County  Agricultural  Committee 

County  Education  Committee 

County  Agricultural  Education  Committee 

County  Education  Committee 

County  Agricultural  Committee 

County  Education  Committee 


Do. 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

County 

Agricultural  Education  ' 

County 

Agricultural  Committee 

County 

Education  Committee 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

County- 

Agricultural  Committee 

County 

Education  Committee 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

County  Agricultural  Committee 
County  Education  Committee 
County  Agricultural  Committee 

County  Education  Committee 
County  Agricultural  Committee 
County  Education  Committee 
Do.  do.  do. 

County  Agricultural  Committee 
Do.  do.  do. 

Do.  do.  do. 

Do.  do.  do. 

County  Education  Committee 
Do.  do.  do. 

County  Agricultural  Committee 
Do.  do.  do. 

A gricultural  Scholarships  : — 

Education  Committees  of  the  three  Ridings 
Agricultural  Education  generally  : — 

Yorkshire  Council  for  Agricultural  Edu 
cation. 


County  Agricultural  Committee 
County  Education  Committee 

County  Agricultural  Committee 
Do  do.  do. 

Do.  do.  do. 

County  Education  Committee 
Do.  do.  do. 

County  Agricultural  Committee 
County  Education  Committee 
Do.  do.  do. 

County  Agricultural  Committee 
Do.  do.  do. 

County  Education  Committee 


(of 


(oi 


Agriculture  (Education)  Sub-Committee. 
Agriculturfil  Education  Sub-Committee 
Do  do.  do. 

None. 

Agricultural  Education  Sub- Committee 
Do.  do.  do. 

Do.  do.  do. 

Horticultural  Education  Sub-Committee. 

Higher  Education  Sub-Committee. 

None. 

Agricultural  Education  Sub-Committee. 
Agricultural  Sub-Committee. 

Agriculture  Education  (Joiut)  Committee  of 
County  Education  Committee  and  County 
Agricultural  Committee. 

None. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Instruction  Sub- 
Committee. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Education  Sub- 
Committees  (2). 

Agricultural  Education  Sub-Committee 
Higher  Education  Sub-Committee). 
Agricultural  Education  Sub-Committee. 

Do.  do.  do. 

Do.  do.  do. 

Agricultural  Education  Sub-Commictee 
Higher  Education  Sub-Committee). 
Agricultural  Education  Sub-Committee. 

Do.  do.  do. 

Education,  Horticultural  and  Rural  Industries 

Sub-Committee. 

Agricultural  Instruction  Sub-Committee. 
Agricultural  Education  Sub-Committee. 
Agricultural  and  Horticulture  Sub-Committees 
(2) 

(No  Sub-Committee), 

Agricultural  Education  Sub-Committee. 

Do.  do.  do. 

Agricultural  Education  and  Horticultural  Sub- 

Committee. 

Agricultural  Education  Sub-Committee. 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Joint  Agricul- 
tural Education  Committee. 

Agricultural  Education  Sub-Committee. 

Do.  do.  do. 

1 

I 

None. 


Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Sub-Committee. 
Brecon  and  Radnor  Joint  Agricultural  Education 
Committee. 

Agricultural  Education  Sub-Committee. 


Do. 

do. 

dp. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Education  Sub- 
committee. 

Education  and  Horticultural  Sub-Committee. 
Agricultural  Education  Sub-Comrnittee, 

Do.  do.  do. 

Do.  do  do. 

Agricultural  Education  and  Horticultural  Sub- 

Committee. 

Brecon  and  Radnor  Joint  Agricultural  Education 
Committee. 


* No  provision  is  made  for  agricultural  education  by  this  Authority. 

f Agricultural  education  provided  by  the  Lancashire  Education  Authority  is  not  aided  or  inspected  by  the 
Ministry. 
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B. — London  County  Council  and  other  Urban  Authorities. 


Local  Authority. 

Committee  responsible  for 
Agricultural  Education. 

Sub-Committee  dealing  with 
Agricultural  Education. 

London  County  Council 
Barrow  (County  Borough) 
Birmingham  (County  Borough) 
Bristol  (County  Borough) 
Eastbourne  (County  Borough) 
Leicester  (County  Borough)  ... 
Lincoln  (County  Borough) 
Manchester  (County  Borough)... 

Reading  (County  Borough) 
Sheffield  (County  Borough) 

Education  Committee  ... 

Do.  do.  

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Education  Committee  (in  conjunction  with 
Agricultural  Committee). 

Education  Committee 

Education  Committee  (in  conjunction  with 
the  Estates  Committee). 

In  Birmingham  the  classes  aided 
by  the  Ministry  are  dealt  with 
by  the  Technical  Education  and 
Evening  Schools  Sub-Commit- 
tee. Doubtless  in  other  County 
- Boroughs  (and  in  London)  the 
Ministry’s  work  is  dealt  with 
by  a Sub-Committee  of  the 
Education  Committee,  but  this 
is  a matter  on  which  infor- 
mation is  lacking. 

Appendix  XLIX. 


LIST  OF  LOCAL  FISHERIES  COMMITTEES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  SHOWING  IN  EACH  CASE 
THE  NUMBER  OP  MEMBERS  APPOINTED  BY  COUNTY  AND  BOROUGH  COUNCILS. 


Name  of  Local  Fisheries 
Committee. 

Appointing  Bodies. 

County  Councils. 

No.  of 
Members 
appointed. 

Borough  Councils. 

No.  of 
Members 
appointed. 

Northumberland 

Northumberland 

14 

Tynemouth  

1 

North-Eastern 

Durham 

2 

South  Shields 

1 

Yorks.,  N.  Riding  

4 

Sunderland... 

1 

Yorks.,  E.  Riding  

4 

Middlesbrough 

1 

Lincoln  (Lindsey)  

2 

Kings  ton-upon-Hull 

2 

Scarborough  

1 

Grimsby 

2 

Eastern  

Lincoln  (Lindsey) 

4 

— 

- 

Lincoln  (Holland)  

4 

Norfolk... 

6 

Kent  and  Essex  

Kent 

8 



- 

Essex  ... 

8 

Sussex 

Kent 

1 

Hastings 

3 

East  Sussex  

6 

Brighton  ... 

3 

West  Sussex  

5 

Eastbourne... 

1 

Southern 

Hants  ... 

3 

Portsmouth 

2 

Isle  of  Wight 

4 

Bournemouth 

1 , 

Dorset  ... 

4 

Devon 

Cornwall 

1 

Plymouth  ... 

6 

Devon  ... 

10 

Exeter 

1 

Cornwall  

Cornwall 

12 

— 

- 

South  Wales  

Glamorgan 

8 

Swansea  

4 

Pembroke 

4 

Cardiff  

4 

Carmarthen 

5 

Lancashire  and  Western  ... 

Lancashire 

8 

Barrow-in-Furness 

1 

Cheshire  ■ ... 

2 

Birkenhead 

1 

Flint  

1 

Blackburn  ... 

1 

Denbigh 

1 

Blackpool  ... 

1 

Carnarvon 

2 

Bolton 

1 

Anglesey 

2 

Bootle 

1 

Merioneth 

2 

Burnley 

1 

Cardigan  

2 

Bury 

1 

Chester 

1 

Liverpool  ... 

2 

Manchester  

2 

Oldham  

1 

Preston  

1 

Rochdale  ... 

1 

St.  Helens  ... 

1 

Salford  

1 

Southport  ... 

1 

Stockport  ... 

1 

Wallasey  

1 

Warrington 

1 

Wigan  

1 

Cumberland... 

Cumberland 

7 

1 
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Appendix  L. 


LIST  OP  BOAEDS  OP  CONSERVATORS  FOR  FISHERY  DISTRICTS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 
. SHOWING  THE  COUNTY  AND  BOROUGH  COUNCILS  APPOINTING  CONSERVATORS  ^ 
THE  NUMBER  OF  CONSERVATORS  ANNUALLY  APPOINTED  BY  EACH  COUNCIL 


Fishery  District  for 

No.  of  Con- 
servators 

which  Board  of 

Councils  appointing 

appointed 

Conservators  is  con- 

Conservators. 

annually  by 

stituted. 

each  Council. 

Eden*  

Cumberland 

7 

Westmorland 

6 

Derwent*  ... 

Cumberland 

2 

West  Cumberland* 

Cumberland... 

20 

Kent  and  Bela*  ... 

Lancashire  ... 

2 

Westmorland 

3 

Cumberland 

1 

Lune*  

Lancashire  ... 

3 

Yorks,  West  Riding 

1 

Westmorland 

1 

Lancaster  (Boro’)  ... 

1 

Ribble*  ... 

Lancashire  ... 

3 

Yorks,  West  Riding 

2 

Dee* 

Cheshire 

6 

Flint... 

6 

Denbighshire  .... 

6 

Merioneth  ... 

6 

Chester  C.B. 

6 

Salop... 

G 

Birkenhead  C.B. 

1 

Elwy  and  Clwyd*... 

Denbighshire 

9 

Flint ... 

7 

Conway*  

Carnarvonshire 

1 

Denbighshire 

1 

Conway  (Borough) 

1 

Seiont*  

Carnarvonshire 

24 

Anglesey  

5 

Dwyfach*  ... 

Carnarvonshire 

27 

Dovey* 

Carnarvonshire 

3 

Cardiganshire 

3 

Merioneth  ... 

14 

Montgomery 

4 

Ayron* 

Cardiganshire 

7 

Teify*  

Cardiganshire 

4 

Carmarthenshire 

4 

Pembrokeshire 

4 

Cleddy*  

Pembrokeshire 

13 

Carmarthenshire  ... 

2 

Towy* 

Carmarthenshire 

5 

Carmarthen  (Borough)  4 

Ogmore*  ... 

Glamorgan  ... 

16 

TaS  and  Ely* 

Glamorgan  ... 

22 

Rhymney*  ... 

Breconshire... 

1 

Glamorgan  ... 

4 

Monmouthshire 

4 

Usk*  

Breconshire... 

7 

Monmouthshire 

7 

Wye*  

Monmouthshire 

3 

Radnorshire 

3 

Breconshire  ... 

3 

Herefordshire 

3 

Gloucestershire 

3 

Montgomeryshire  ... 

1 

Cardiganshire 

1 

Severn* 

Gloucestershire 

16 

Gloucester  C.B. 

6 

Worcestershire 

16 

Worcester  C.B. 

6 

Salop... 

16 

Staffordshire 

3 

Montgomery 

12 

Herefordshire 

4 

Denbighshire 

2 

Radnor 

2 

Warwickshire 

1 

Avon,  Brue  and 

Someiset 

209 

Parret. 

Wiltshire 

89 

Bristol 

4 

Gloucestershire 

15 

Dorset 

14 

Devon 

4 

Taw  and  Torridge* 

Devon 

5 

Camel* 

Cornwall 

15 

Fowey*  

Cornwall 

10 

Tamar  and  Plym* 

Cornwall 

5 

Devon 

10 

Avon  (Devon)*  ... 

Devon 

10 

Dart*  

Devon 

37 

Teign*  

Devon 

14 

Exe*  

Devon 

5 

Somerset 

1 

Exeter  C.B. ... 

4 

Fishery  District  for 

No.  of  Con- 
servators 

which  Board  of 

Councils  appointing 

appointed 

Conservators  is  con- 

Conservators. 

annually  bv 

stituted. 

each  Council. 

Otterf*  

Devon  

23 

Axe* 

Devon 

5 

Dorset 

5 

Somerset 

5 

Frome* 

Dorset  

10 

• 

Poole 

3 

Hampshire  Rivers* 

Isle  of  Wight 

1 

Bournemouth 

1 

Hants 

17 

Dorset  

9 

Wilts... 

9 

Southampton  C.B.  ... 

1 

Adur  

Sussex  (East) 

3 

Sussex  (West) 

3 

Brighton 

3 

Ouse 

Sussex  (East) 

18 

(Juckmere  ... 

Sussex  (East) 

15 

Hastings 

3 

Rother 

Sussex  (East) 

13 

Kent 

8 

Stour  (Kent)f*  ... 

Kent 

12 

Canterbury 

4 

Suffolk  and  Essex* 

Cambridgeshire 

1 

Essex... 

12 

Suffolk  (East) 

12 

Suffolk  (West) 

6 

Ipswich 

2 

Norfolk 

Norfolk 

4 

Suffolk  (East) 

2 

Norwich 

4 

Great  Yarmouth 

4 

Lowestoft  ... 

4 

Norfolk  and  Suffolkf 

Norfolk  

20 

.''uffolk  (East) 

10 

Suffolk  (West) 

10 

Norwich 

10 

King’s  Lynn 

5 

Sudbury 

5 

Ouse  and  Nenef  ... 

Cambridgeshire 
Northants  

3 

3 

Hunts 

3 

Beds 

3 

Bucks 

3 

Essex... 

3 

Herts...  

3 

Isle  of  Ely 

3 

Parts  of  Holland  ... 
Soke  of  Peterborough 

3 

3 

Wellandt 

Northants  

5 

Rutland 

Leicestershire 

4 

4 

Parts  of  Holland  ... 

5 

Parts  of  Kesteven  ... 

5 

Soke  of  Peterborough 

4 

Witham  

Nottinghamshire  ... 
Leicestershire 

1 

1 

Rutland  

1 

Parts  of  Lindsey  ... 

9 

Parts  of  Kesteven  ... 

6 

Parts  of  Holland  ... 

7 

Trent*  ...  ' ... 

Staffordshire 

6 

Nottinghamshire  ... 

5 

Warwickshire 

2 

Derbyshire  ... 

7 

Leicestershire 

4 

Parts  of  Lindsey  ... 
Nottingham,  C.B.  ... 

4 

1 

12 

Yorkshire  ... 

Yorks.,  North  Riding 

Yorks.,  East  Riding 

12 

Yorks.,  West  Riding 

12 

Esk*  

York.s.,  North  Riding 

16 

Tees* 

Yorks.,  North  Riding 

40 

Durham  

40 

Wear*  

Durham  

34 

Sunderland  ... 

8 

Tyne*  

Cumberland... 

5 

Northumberland 

42 

Durham  

Newcastle  ... 

15 

3 

Gateshead  ... 

2 

South  Shields 

2 

Coquet*  

Northumberland  ... 

19 

* These  Boards  have  the  power  of  a Local  Fisheries  Committee  within  certain  estuarine  waters  in  their  Districts, 
f These  Boards  do  not  now  meet. 
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Appendix  LI. 


MEMORANDUM  AS  TO  COMMISSIONS  OP  SEWERS  AND  DRAINAGE  BOARDS. 


I.  Obi  GIN  AND  Dbvixopment. 

1.  There  exist  at  the  present  time  three  classes  of 
Drainage  Authorities,  viz.  ; — 

1.  Commissions  of  Sewers. 

2.  Drainage  Authorities  constituted  by  special 

Acts  of  Parliament. 

3.  Elected  Drainage  Boards  constituted  under 

the  Land  Drainage  Acts,  1861  and  1918. 

I.  Commissions  of  Sewers. 

2.  The  origin  of  Commissions  of  Sewers  is  lost  in 
antiquity,  hut  the  most  important  of  the  early 
statutes  on  the  subject  is  the  Bill  of  Sewers  of  1531 
(23  Hen.  VIII,  Ch.  5).  The  Bill  of  Sewers  enacted 
that  Commissions  of  Sewers  should  be  directed  in  all 
parts  within  the  realm  where  and  when  need  should 
require  to  such  substantial  and  indifferent  persons 
as  should  be  named  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord 
Treasurer  of  England  and  the  two  Chief  Justices  for 
the  time  being,  or  of  three  of  them,  whereof  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  be  one.  The  Commissions  were 
to  enquire  by  whose  defaults  lands  were  damaged  and 
as  to  those  who  might  have  any  hurt,  etc.,  there- 
froni;  and  “ all  those  persons  to  tax,  distrain  and 
punish.”  The  Commissioners  had  power  to  make 
statutes  and  ordinances,  to  award  writs  and  precepts 
to  'Sheriffs,  and  to  compel  oibedience  to  their  orders, 
for  which  purpose  they  were  a Court  of  Record.  The 
Bin  of  Sewers  remains  the  basis  of  the  powers  of  all 
Commissions  of  Sewers  and  of  the  Drainage  Boards 
constituted  under  the  Acte  of  1861  and  1918. 

3.  The  powers  of  Commissions  of  Sewers  were 
further  defined  by  the  Acts  of  1708  and  1833,  the 
latter  of  which  regulates  their  proceedings  and  defines 
their  hitherto  very  indefinite  powers.  It  contains 
rules  with  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  Commis- 
sioners and  to  the  making  and  recovery  of  rates.  The 
qualification  laid  down,  which  still  holds  good  with 
regard  to  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  was  that  every 
Commissioner  must  be  in  possession,  for  life  or  for 
a larger  estate,  of  property  of  a certain  value  within 
the  County  in  which  he  acts  as  a Commissioner  or 
in  any  adjoining  County,  or  the  heir  apparent  or 
agent  of  a person  so  qualified.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
refer  to  the  provisions  with  respect  to  the  levying 
of  rates  except  to  say  that  the  general  principle 
underlying  all  the  enactments  relating  to  sewers  rates 
is  that  the  liability  of  any  person  to  pay  depends 
upon  the  possibility  of  his  land  receiving  benefit, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  drainage  operations.  The 
application  of  this  principle,  however,  has  given  rise 
to  considerable  difficulties  in  practice.  The  Act  of 
1833  also  contains  regulations  for  enquiries  and  pre- 
sentments of  juries  with  regard  to  what  persons 
should  be  ordered  to  carry  out  works-  at  their  own 
expense  or  what  lands  should  be  rated  to  meet 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Commissioners. 

4. ^  The  next  statute  of  importance  is  the  Land 
Drainage  Act,  1861.  Hitherto  Commissions  of  Sewers 
had  been  appointed  only  by  the  Crown,  had  deter- 
mined questions  of  liability  of  presentments  of  juries, 
and  had  still  been  without  any  clear  definition  of 
their  powere.  The  Act  of  1861  provided  with  regard 
to  Commissions  of  Sewers  : — 

(i)  That  new  Commissions  might  be  issued  by* 
the  Crown  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners  (now  Ministry  of 
Agriculture),  which  should  be  obtained  on 
a petition  presented  to  the  Inclosure  Com- 
missioners by  the  proprietors  of  one-tenth 
part  of  the  land  intended  to  be  included 
within  the  Commission, 


(ii).  That  the  powers  of  Commissioners  should 
extend  to  certain  specified  Acts  and  should 
be  subject  to  certain  restrictions  and 
limitations. 

(iii).  That  the  Commissioners  might,  without  the 
presentment  of  a jury,  do  any  act  which 
they  might  hitherto  have  done  with  such 
presentment,  but  subject  to  the  right  of 
any  person  aggrieved  to  appeal  to  Quarter 
Sessions. 

5.  There  stiR  exist  many  Commissions  of  Sewers 
of  great  antiquity,  and  some  of  them  still  use  the 
procedure  by  jury.  They  are  not  elected  by  the 
persons  over  w’hom  they  exercise  jurisdiction,  but  in 
some  cases  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  by  the 
Crown  secui’es  a more  competent  Authority  than 
would  generally  be  secured  by  elections.  The  prac- 
tice is  for  the  Commissioners  to  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  names  of  the  persons  whom 
they  desire  to  be  appointed  to  fill  vacancies.  The 
Secretary  of  State  invites  the  observations  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  who,  in  turn,  consults  the 
County  Agricultural  Committees  and  his  own  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  concerning  the  candidates.  The 
Secretary  of  State  also  consults  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  County  concerned. 

2.  Drainage  Authorities  under  special  Acts. 

6.  These  are  numerous,  particularly  in  the  Fen 
countries,  and  their  powers  of  jurisdiction  and  pro- 
cedure vary  considerably.  Almost  all  of  the  most 
important  Drainage  Authorities  in  the  country,  such 
as  the  Black  Sluice  Commissioners,  Middle  Level 
Commissioners,  Somersetshire  Drainage  Commis- 
sioners and  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners, 
were  established  by  special  Acts  containing  special 
provisions  designed  to  meet  the  particular  needs  and 
conditions  of  the  area  concerned.  The  main  provi- 
sions of  these  special  Acts,  however,  follow  generally 
the  principles  which  underlie  the  Acts  relating  to 
Commissions  of  Sewers. 

3.  Elected  Drainage  Boards. 

7.  ^ These  were  first  provided  for  by  the  Land 
Drainage  Act  of  1861.  Their  powers  are  identical 
witli  those  of  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  but  the 
members  of  the  Board  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers, 
and  the  boundaries  of  their  jurisdiction  are  more 
precisely  laid  down.  Such  a Board,  however,  under 
the  Act  of  1861,  could  only  be  established  for  “ any 
bog,  moor  or  other  area  of  land  that  requires  a com- 
bined system  of  drainage,  warping  or  irrigation, 

“ and  on  the  presentation  of  a petition  to  the  In- 
closure  Commissioners  by  the  proprietors  of  not  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  area  concerned.  The  procedure 
for  establishing  a Board  was  by  a Provisional  Order 
requiring  confirmation  by  Parliament.  A consider- 
able number  of  elected  Drainage  Boards  were  estab- 
lished under  the  Act  of  1861,  but  as  a general  rule 
the  districts  within  which  they  acted  were  small,  and 
the  Boards  in  many  cases  became  inefficient  or  even 
died  out  altogether. 

8.  In  1918,  the  Land  Drainage  Act  of  that  year 
enabled  the  Board  (now  the  Minister)  of  Agriculture 
to  constitute  elective  Drainage  Districts  either  on 
the  petition  of  the  proprietors  of  at  least  one-tenth 
of  the  area  concerned  or  on  the  petition  of  the 
Council  of  any  County  in  which  any  part  of  the 
land  proposed  be  affected,  or  on  the  Minister’s  own 
initiative  without  any  petition.  It  also  repealed 
the  provision  of  the  Act  of  1861,  which  limited  the 
jurisdiction  of  elected  Drainage'  Boards  to  areas 
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requiring  a combined  system  of  drainage.  In 
addition,  an  Order  made  by  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture under  this  Act  can  be  confirmed  by  him  and 
obtain  the  force  of  an  Act  o.f  Parliament  unless  a 
memorial  is  presented,  praying  that  the  Order  shall 
not  become  law  without  confirmation  by  Parliament. 
This  Act  has  enabled  the  Minister  to  make  Orders 
placing  under  single  Authorities  the  whole  of  several 
river  systems  which  heretofore  had  either  been 
entirely  uncared  for,  or  had  been  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a number  of  independent  Authorities  between 
whom  there  was  no  co-operation.  The  cost  of  making 
Orders  under  this  Act  is  small,  except  in  the  case 
of  an  Order  being  opposed  in  Parliament.  If  the 
Order  is  duly  made,  the  costs  of  it  become  a first 
charge  on  the  rates  levied  by  the  Drainage  Board 
established  by  the  Order.  If  the  Order  proves 
abortive,  and  is  not  made  or  does  not  become  opera- 
time, any  expenses  incurred  by  the  Ministry  are 
paid  by  the  persons  or  Council  (if  any)  who  presented 
the  petition.  Orders  are  now  made  “ on  the 
Minister’s  own  initiative  without  any  petition  ” 
except  in  very  special  cases. 

II.  Existing  Local  Authoeities  and  Committees. 

9.  The  three  main  classes  of  Drainage  Authorities 
have  been  described  above.  The  Ministry  has  no 
complete  list  of  these  Authorities,  but  the  number  of 
those  which  are  known  to  the  Ministry  is  about  420. 

10.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
Lancashire,  Middlesex,  and!  West  Riding  County 
Councils.  The  former  is  already  the  Drainage 
Authority  for  four  areas  in  Lancashire,  and,  under 
a private  Act  secured  by  the  Council  in  1920,  will 
become  the  Drainage  Authority  for  any  drainage 
area  within  the  County  which  may  be  constituted  by 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  by  an  Order  made  under 
the  Act  referred  to.  The  Middlesex  County  Council 
have,  under  Acts  passed  in  1898,  1906  and  1921, 
special  powers  with  regard  to  the  improvement  and 
maintenance  of  rivers  within  the  County.  The.  West 
Riding  County  Council  have  promoted  a Bill  on  lines 
generally  similar  to  the  Lancashire  County  Council 
Drainage  Act  of  1920,  but  the  Bill,  though  passed  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  has  yet  to  be  considered  by 
a Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

11.  With  the  exception  of  the  County  Councils  of 
Lancashire  and  Middlesex,  no  other  Local  Authority 
has,  so  far  as  the  Ministry  is  aware,  any  drainage 
powers  comparable  to  the  powers  of  Commissioners 
of  Sewers.  In  many  Counties,  however,  the  po'wers 
of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  under 
sections  15  and  16  of  the  Land  Drainage  Act  1918, 
have  been  delegated  to  the  County  Agricultural 
Committee,  or  to  a Sub-Committee.  The  sections 
referred  to  provide  for  the  carrying  out  of  work  and 
the  recovery  of  expenditure  by  the  Minister,  so  that 
the  operations  have  to  be  financed  in  the  first  instance 
out  of  public  funds,  and  the  sections  liave  not 
been  found  to  work  entirely  satisfactorily.  At 
present  no  funds  are  voted  to  the  Ministry  for  the 
purposes  of  these  sections,  and  the  Ministry  has  not 
pressed  for  any.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  Local 
Authorities,  preferably  County  Councils,  having  some 
compulsory  powers  with  regard  to  land  drainage, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  desirable  that  the 
necessary  money  should  be  provided  out  of  public 
funds. 

12.  There  are,  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
large  numbers  of  sonall  areas  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  Inclosure  Awards  containing  more  or  less 
elaborate  provisions  with  regard  to  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  drainage  works.  The  provisions 
of  many  of  these  Awards  are  extremely  vague,  and 
it  may  even  be  said  that  the  greater  number  of  them 
have  fallen  into  abeyance  for  lack  of  any  authority 
to  administer  them.  In  a few  cases  they  are 
administered  by  Parish  Councils,  in  others  by  the 
Parish  Constables,  and  in  others  by  voluntary 
Committees. 


III.  Functions  of  Existing  Local  Authoeitibs. 

13.  These  vary  to  a considerable  extent,  but  have 
perhaps  been  sufficiently  indicated  under  headings 
I and  II.  It  may  be  said,  generally,  that  the 
functions  are  the  protection  of  land  from  flooding 
and  waterlogging,  whether  by  inland  waters  or  by 
the  sea,  and  the  collection  of  rates  for  that  purpose 
from  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  protected  lands. 

IV.  Pbovisions  as  to  Joint  Action. 

14.  Section  6 of  the  Land  Drainage  Act,  1918,  is 
the  first  enactment  which  has  definitely  enabled 
adjoining  Drainage  Authorities  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  execution  and  maintenance  of  works. 
The  section  is  very  rarely,  if  over,  made  use  of. 
Generally  speaking,  entire  absence  of  co-operation 
between  Drainage  Authorities  has  been  a prominent 
feature  of  the  management  of  drainage  areas 
throughout  the  country. 

V.  Finance. 

15.  (a)  Expenditure  is  defrayed  by  means  of  ratee 
and  loans,  and,  save  for  the  restrictions  referred  to 
below  under  those  headings,  the  discretion  of  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  and  of  Drainage  Boards  acting 
under  the  general  statutes  is  unlimited.  The 
expenditure  of  other  Drainage  Authorities  is  regu- 
lated by  the  special  Acts  by  which  they  were  severally 
constituted. 

(6)  Exchequer  Grants.  Nil. 

(o)  Sates.  Rates  are  levied  by  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  and  elected  Drainage  Boards  on  occupiers  in 
the  first  instance,  but  in  certain  cases  of  capital 
expenditure  the  occupier  is  entitled  to  deduct  the 
rates  paid  by  him  from  his  rent.  There  is  no  limit 
to  the  amount  of  rates  which  may  be  levied,  but  any 
proposal  to  incur  expenditure  of  £1,000,  or  an  amount 
equal  to  £1  for  every  acre  in  the  area  within  which  a 
rate  will  require  to  be  levied  to  meet  the  expendi- 
ture, whichever  amount  is  the  greater,  has  to  bo 
published,  and  may  be  vetoed  by  the  proprietors  of 
one  half  the  area  affected.  Before,  moreover,  any 
money  can  be  borrowed  by  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
or  Drainage  Boards  on  security  of  rates  the  sanction 
of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  is  required. 

(d)  Special  Receipts.  Nil. 

(e)  Loans.  Commissioners  of  Sewers  and  elected 
Drainage  Boards  have  the  piower  to  borrow  money 
on  the  security  of  their  rates,  but  subject  to  the 
sanction  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries.  (Vide  (c)  above.) 

(/)  Audit.  The  sections  of  the  Commissioners 
Clauses  Act,  1847,  relating  to  accounts  to  bo  kept 
by  the  Commissioners  apply  to  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  and  elected  Drainage  Boards. 

VI.  Centeal  Supbevision  op  Local  Authoeitibs. 

16.  There  was  no  supervision  by  any  Government 
Department,  except  in  so  far  as  the  sanction  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  was  necessary  before  money 
could  be  borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  rates,  until 
the  passing  of  the  Laud  Drainage  Act,  1918.  This 
Act  enabled  the  Minister  (a.)  on  the  petition  of  a 
County  Council  to  make  an  Order  handing  over  to 
a County  Council  permanently  the  powers,  duties, 
property  and  obligations  of  any  Drainage  Authority 
(section  1 (2)),  or  (6)  to  exercise  the  powers  of  any 
Drainage  Authority  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Minister  is  not  carrying  out  its  duties  satisfactorily. 
The  first  power  ha,s  been  exercised  in  Lancashire, 
where  the  powers  of  four  separate  Drainage  Authori- 
ties were  transfeired  to  the  Lancashire  County 
Council  before  the  pas.sage  of  the  Lancashire  County 
Council  Act,  which  is  referred  to  above.  The  second 
power  has  only  been  exercised  in  isolated  cases.  The 
difficulties  of  recovering  any  expenditure  so  incurred 
are  very  great,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  power  will 
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eve-r  be  exercified  again  unless  in  exceptional  circum- 
•stances.  At  the  present  time  it  is  in  abeyance,  no 
public  funds  being  available. 

VII.  Supervision  and  Control  by  County  Councils. 

17.  The  County  Agricultural  Committees  frequently 
consider  the  conduct  of  Drainage  Authorities,  bii*: 
have  no  statutory  powers  and  can  exercise  no  effective 
control. 

VIII.  Provisions  as  to  Alteration  op  Areas,  etc. 

18.  The  Land  Drainage  Act,  1918,  enabled  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  alter  the  boundaries  of 


any  di-ainage  area,  to  confer  upon  any  Drainage 
Authority  such  additional  powers  of  levying  drain- 
age rates  or  borrowing  powers  as  may  be  necessary 
or  expedient,  or  to  alter  or  supplement  in  any  other 
respect  the  provisions  of  any  local  Act  or  of  any 
Award  made  under  any  such  Act  where  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Minister  such  alterations  or  supple- 
mental provisions  are  necessary  or  expedient  for 
enabling  the  area  for  the  benefit  of  which  drainage 
works  are  authorised  by  the  local  Act  or  Award  to  be 
drained  effectually.  Nearly  60  Orders  have  been 
made  by  virtue  of  these  powers. 


Mr.  H.  G.  H.  Barnes,  called  and  examined. 


4156.  (Chairman) : I believe  you  are  Secretary  of 
the  Public  Works  Loan  Commission? — Yes. 

(Chairman) : You  have  been  good  enough  to  give  us 
a memorandum  wiith  regard  to  the  points  into  which 
we  are  making  inquiry. 

Memorandum  op  Evidence  submitted  on  behalf 
OP  THE  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  on  the 
Powers  and  Duties  op  the  Commissioners. 

1.  The  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  are  con- 
stituted under  section  62  of  the  Public  Works  Loans 
Act  of  1875. 

The  Department  had  its  origin  in  the  year  1817, 
and  its  proceedings  were  regulated  by  various  Acts 
of  Parliament  passed  between  that  date  and  1876 
(up  to  1842  they  were  known  as  “ Exchequer  Loan 
Commissioners  ” and  made  their  advances  by  way  of 
Exchequer  Bills.) 

In  1842  advances  were  made  out  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund,  instead  of  by  occasional  issues  of 
Exchequer  Bills,  and  the  Public  Works  Loan  Com- 
missioners were  constituted  (being  the  same  Com- 
missioners as  were  appointed  under  the  Acts 
authorising  the  Loans  in  Exchequer  Bills.) 

The  Commissioners  are,  and  have  always  been, 
unpaid:  in  fact,  by  section  4 of  the  Public  Works 
Loans  Act,  1876,  they  are  expressly  precluded  from 
receiving  any  salary,  fee,  or  emolument  as 
Commissioners. 

In  1675  the  various  Acts  were  consolidated  by  the 
Public  Works  Loans  Act  of  that  year,  after  a Select 
Committee  of  the  House  had  considered  the  Bill, 
taken  evidence  thereon,  and  specially  reported  to 
the  House,  inter  alia,  “ that  having  taken  evidence 
as  to  the  system  under  which  loans  had  been  made 
by  the  existing  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners 
to  Local  Authorities  they  are  satisfied  that  the  public 
are  greatly  indebted  to  those  gentlemen,  and  specially 
to  the  Chairman,  for  the  care  they  have  exercised 
in  the  administration  of  public  moneys  which  have 
been  placed  at  their  disposal.” 

2.  The  general  powers  of  the  Commissioners  are 
set  forth  in  section  9 of  the  Public  Works  Loans  Act, 
1875,  which  reads  as  follows; 

“ The  Loan  Commissioners  may,  if  they  think 
it  expedient,  from  time  to  time,  in  manner 
mentioned  in  this  Act,  make  loans  for  the  pur- 
p^ose  of  any  of-  the  works  mentioned  in  the 
b iist  'Schedule  to  this  Act,  to  any  person  having 
power  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  or  otherwise 
to  borrow  for  such  purpose. 

The  Loan  Commissioners  in  considering  the 
propriety  of  granting  a loan  shall  have  regard 
to  the  sufficiency  of  the  security  for  its  repay- 
ment, and,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  any 
special  Act,  shall  determine  whether  the  work 
for  which  the  loan  is  asked  would  be  such  a 
benefit  to  the  pubhc  as  to  justify  a loan  out  of 
public  money,  having  regard  to  the  amount  of 
money  placed  at  their  disposal  bv  Parliament  ” 


These  powers  appear  to  be  very  wide,  and  to  give 
to  the  Commissioners  power  to  lend  for  any  of  the 
purposes  authorised  by  the  Act  “ if  they  think  it 
expedient.”  This  clause  is  permissive,  and  connotes 
that  if  for  any  reason  the  Commissioners  think  a 
loan  inexpedient  they  should  refuse  to  grant  it. 

The  Commissioners  are  also  particularly  enjoined 
to  have  regard  to  the  sufficiency  of  the . security 
offered,  and  to  determine  whether  the  work  proposed 
IS  of  sufficient  public  benefit  to  justify  a loan  of 
public  money,  having  regard  to  the  amount  placed 
at  their  disposal  by  Parliament;  but  other  con- 
siderations are  not  excluded  by  this  injunction. 


a.  ine  commissioners  are  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment alone  and  it  is  therefore  their  duty  to  consider 
what  are  the^  intentions  of  Parliament  as  to  the 
niattGrs  connuittGd  to  tlieir  cliarg©. 

It  ie  clear  thatj  as  Parliament  has  authorised  the 
loan  of  public  money  for  certain  purposes,  the  general 
expediency  of  such  a course  ie  already  determined 
so  tar  as  the  Commissioners  are  concerned,  and  that 
If  the  Commissioners  decide  that  any  loan  for  an 
object  sanctioned  by  Parliament  is  inexpedient,  their 
decision  must  rest  either  on  objections  affecting  that 
particular  case,  or  on  the  ground  that  the  sum  at 
heir  disposal  IS  limited,  and  that  other  cases  have 
a stronger  claim  on  the  assistance  of  the  Board. 


The  mam  reason  for  appointing  an  independent 
Eo.ard  to  administer  public  loans  was  to  protect  the 
Government  Departments  from  pressure  that  might  be 
lought  to  bear  upon  them  by  borrowers,  and  to 
enable  Parliament  to  enact  general  laws  without 
authorising  public  moneys  to  be  advanced  to 
borrowers  in  particular  cases  where  such  advances 
would  not  appea.r  to  be  justified  in  the  public  interest. 


4.  Since  the  origin  of  the  Commission  the  Board 
have  advanced  about  £256,600,000  of  public  money. 
Not  a penny  of  this  has  ever  been  allowed  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  any  political  pressure  of  any  kind,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a few'  compulsory  loans  which 
were  made  the  subject  of  special  Acts  of  Parliament, 
under  which  the  Commissioners  were  authorised  and 
requu-ed  to  make  the  loans,  the  aibsolute  discretion 
and  independence  of  the  Commissioners  have,  up  till 
now,  remained  unimpaired. 


Of  the  sum  advanced  only  £2,194,212  10s.  6d.  has 
had  .subsequently  to  be  remitted  by  P.irliament*  ,a  sum 
equal  to  about 0-781  per  cent,  of  theamounts  advanced. 
Included  in  the  sums  remitted  are  advances  which 
were  made  in  connection  with  the  Irish  famine  which 
weie  remitted  by  the  consent  of  Parliament,  under  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer that  such  loans  were  made,  at  the  time  they 
were  made,  more  as  gifts  than  as  loans.  The  amounts 
remitted  also  include  a small  sum  advanced  by  com- 
mand of  Parliament,  the  Board  having  no  choice  in 
the  matter. 


* 


See  Appendix  LIII,  page  290. 
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5.  The  First  Schedule  to  the  Public  Works  Loans 
Act,  1876,  sets  out  the  purposes  for  which  the  Public 
Works  Loan  Commissioners  should  have  power  to  lend. 
Section  3 of  the  Public  Works  Loans  Act,  1894,  made 
some  extension  to  these  powers,  and  a considerable 
extension  to  the  powers  of  the  Board  was  made  by 
section  2 of  the  Public  Works  Loans  Act,  1896. 
Further  additional  powers  were  given  to  the  Board 
by  section  3 of  the  Public  Works  Loans  Act,  1898,  and 
section  6 of  the  Public  Works  Loans  Act,  1908. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  First  Schedule  to  the 
Act  of  1875  the  following  power  of  making  loans  was 
given  tO'  the  Board,  viz: — “ any  work  fm-  which  the 
Commissioners  are  authorised  to  lend  by  any  Act 
passed  after  the  passing  of  this  Act.”  Various  Acts 
have  been  passed  since  1875  extending  the  purposes 
for  which  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  may 
lend. 

6.  At  the  present  date  the  purposes  are  as  follows — 

(1)  Loans  secured  on  Local  Sates. 

Allotments  (England  and  Scotland). 

Burial  Grounds  (England  and  Scotland). 

Commercial  Undertakings  (such  as  gas,  electricity 
and  tramways),  promoted  by  the  Council  of  a 
County,  Borough,  Burgh  or  District  authorised 
to  boa-row  for  such  purposes. 

Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  1894 — Loans  under  pro- 
visions of. 

Education  Acts  (England  and  Scotland) — Loans  . 
under  provisions  of. 

Epidemic  and  other  Diseases  Prevention  Act,  1883 
— ^Loans  under  provisions  of. 

Electricity  Supply  Acts — Loans  under  provisions 
of. 

Fishery  Harbours  Act,  1916 — Loans  under  pro- 
visions of. 

Highways  Act,  1864 — Loans  under  provisions  of. 

Highways  and  Bridges  Act,  1891 — Loans  under 
provisions  of. 

Housing  Acts,  1890-1921 — Loans  to  Local  Authori- 
ties (England  and  Scotland)  under  provisions 
of. 

Light  Railways  Act,  1896 — Loans  under  provisions 
of. 

Local  Acts  promoted  by  Local  Authorities — any 
purposes  for  which  the  Authorities  are 
authorised  to  borrow  under  provisions  of. 

Local  Government  Act,  1888 — ^Loans  under  pro- 
visions of. 

Lunatic  Asylums  (England  and  Scotland). 

Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882 — Loans  under 
provisions  of. 

Museums  and  Gymnasiums  under  Act  of  1891. 

Open  Spaces  Act,  1906 — Loans  under  provisions 
of. 

Police  Stations  and  Justices’  Booms  of  any 
County  or  Borough  in  Great  Britain,  also 
Sheriff  Court  Buildings  in  Scotland. 

Poor  Law  purposes  in  England. 

Poor  Houses  or  any  work  under  the  General  Acts 
relating  to  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Scotland. 

Public  Health  Acts  (England  and  Scotland) — 
Loans  under  the  provisions  of. 

The  purposes  include  : — 

Sanitary 

Sewerage,  sewage  disposal,  drainage, 
water  supply,  hospitals,  public  baths 
and  wash  houses,  refuse  destructors 
and  tips,  public  conveniences, 
slaughterhouses,  mortuaries,  etc. 
Non-Sanitary 

Street  and  road  improvements,  offices, 
paving,  public  walks  and  pleasure 
grounds,  markets,  fire  stations,  depots, 
etc. 

Public  Libraries  (England  and  Scotland). 

Roads  and  Bridges  (Scotland)  Act,  1878 — Loans 
under  provisions  of. 

Sanatoria  under  the  National  Insurance  Acts 
(England  and  Scotland). 


Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acte,  1899-1919- ■ 
Loans  under  provisions  of. 

Small  Holdings  purposes  (England  and  Scotland) 
Loans  out  of  Local  Loans  Fund  suspended 
during  operation  of  Land  Settlemem; 
(Facilities)  Act,  1919,  and  Land  Settlement 
(Scotland)  Act,  1919. 

AVorks  for  which  Parish  Councils  or  Parish  Meet- 
ings are  authorised  to  borrow. 

(2)  Loans  for  which  the  Primary  Security  is  Property. 

Canals. 

Conservation  or  improvement  of  rivers,  or  main 
drainage  (including  underground  drainage). 

Docks  and  any  other  Harbour  Work  not  f.alling 
within  the  Harbours  and  Passing  Tolls,  etc.. 
Act,  1861. 

Harbours  and/or  works  under  the  Harbours  and 
Passing  Tolls,  etc..  Act,  1861. 

Housing  purposes  under  the  Housing  Acts  where 
the  work  is  being  carried  out  by  public  utility 
societies,  companies,  private  individuals, 
housing  associations,  etc. 

Light  houses,  buoys  and  beacons  undei  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 

Royal  Naval  Volunteer  Reserve  headquarters, 
etc.,  under  the  Naval  Lands  (Volunteers)  Act, 
1908. 

Territorial  Army  Headquarters,  etc.,  under  the 
Territorial  and  Reserve  Forces  Act,  1907. 

Works  under  the  Sea  Fisheries  Regulation 
(Scotland)  Act,  1895. 

7.  The  purposes  for  which  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissionei’s  are  from  time  to  time  prepared  to 
investigate  applications  for  loans  are  subject  to  re- 
strictions imposed  by  arrangement  with  the  Treasury, 
and  have  varied  considerably  in  accordance  with  the 
amount  of  the  funds  which  can  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Commissioners.  A Public  Works 
Loans  Act  is  passed  annually  providing  that  a certain 
sum  may  be  issued  by  the  Commissioners  by  way  of 
loans. 

The  Appendix*  to  this  Memorandum  shows  the’  pur- 
poses for  which  the  Commissioners  are  now  making 
loans  under  the  restrictions  agreed  upon  with  the 
Treasury. 

8.  The  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  are  not 
conoei-ned  with  the  existing  law  and  procedure  relat- 
ing to  the  extension  of  County  Boroughs  and  the 
creation  of  new  County  Boroughs,  and  are  conse 
quentl3'  unable  to  offer  any  evidence  on  the  subject. 

So  far  as  the  exten.sion  of  a County  Borough  or 
the  creation  of  a new  County  Borough  affects  the 
purposes  for  which  the  Commissioners  are  at  present 
making  loans  it  will  be  observed  from  paragraphs 
2,  3 and  4,  of  the  Appendix*  to  this  Memorandum  that 
the  effect  is  determined  by  the  rateable  value  of  the 
Borough  created  or  extended. 

Thus  the  facilities  for  borrowing  which  the  Com- 
missioners are,  at  present,  prepared  to  extend  to  a 
Borough  ivith  rateable  value  under  £200,000  would 
not  be  affected  unless  the  extension  increased  the 
rateable  value  to  an  amount  over  £200,000. 

Similarly,  a Borough  with  a rateable  value  over 
£200,000  would  not  be  affected  by  an  extension  in- 
creasing its  rateable  value. 

With  regard  to  the  creation  of  a new  Borough 
the  facilities  for  borrowing  would  be  dependent 
upon  the  rateable  value  of  the  Borough  created. 


4156.  (Sir  George  Muedonogh) : May  I ask  what  is 
the  composition  of  the  Commission,  and  by  whom  are 
the  Commissioners  appointed  ? — They  are  appointed 
by  Parliament  once  every  five  years.  They  were  last 
appointed  in  1920. 

4157.  On  the  recommendation  of  .whom? — Parlia- 
ment reappointed  on  that  occasion  the  foi-mcr  Com- 
missionei's — the  Commissionei’s  who  were  then  acting. 

* See  Appendix  LTI,  page  287. 
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4168.  But  sup.posing  any  of  them  had  dropped  out, 
who  would  nominate  them  ? — Between  one  Act 
appointing  the  Commissioners  and  another  Act  the 
Commissioners  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  them- 
selves, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Treasury. 

4159.  {Chairman) : When  the  appointments  are 

made,  is  it  the  'Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who 
nioves  for  them?  Who  is  responsible? — The  Einancial 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

4160.  {Sir  William  MiddlebrooJc) : Is  there  an  Act 
passed  each  five  years  for  making  appointments? — 
Only  for  the  apiiO'intiment  of  Commissioners.  There 
is  an  annual  Act,  and  once  in  every  five  years  the 
Commissioners  are  appointed  by  that  Act  as  well. 

4161.  That  is  a point  I want  to  make  clear.  The 
appointment  is  made  by  a new  Act  every  five  years? 
— Yes. 

^ 4162.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Are  the  Commis- 
sioners Civil  Servants,  or  are  they  quite  independent  ? 

They  are  quite  independent ; none  of  them  are  Civil 
Servants. 

4163.  (Col.  Williams) : Might  we  know  who  they 
B-re?  Do  you  mean  their  actual  names? 

4164.  Yes.? — There  are  18  of  them;  I do  not  know 
that  I could  give  you  the  names  from  memory,  but  I 
will  put  them  in.* 

4165.  They  are  mostly  bankers? — Mostly  bankers 
and  influential  men  in  the  City  of  London. 

4166.  Nobody  really  representing  the  municipal 
iii'terests^  at  all?  No,  no  doubt  because  municipal 
Authorities  are  the  borrowers. 

4167.  (Chairman) : Are  there  any  statutory  quali- 
fications?— No.,  there  are  no  statutory  qualifications. 

4168.  Or  statutory  disqualifications?  Are  there 
any  people  who  may  not  be  appointed?— No,  there 
are  no  statutory  disqualifications. 

4169.  They  are  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament.?— 
By  Act  of  Parliament. 

4170.  By  an  Act  every  five  years?— Every  five 
years,  or  reappointed,  as  the  case  may  be. 

4171.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : And  the  Treasury  nominates 
them,  or^  the  Financial  Secretary .?— It  is  customary 
111^  drafting  the  Bill  to  put  in  the  existing  Com- 
missioners, subject  to  the  confirmation  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

4172.  (Chairman):  The  Co.mmissioners’  names  are 
agually  inserted^  in  the  Bill?-Yes,  as  they  were  in 

4173.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  Do  they  meet  regularlv? 
Unce  a fortnight  at  the  outside. 

. 4174.  Full  meetings ,P — Yes. 

4176.  Or  do  some  members  never  come?- .There  are 
some  who.  attend  more  regularly  than  others.  Gener- 
■ally  speaking,  eight  or  nine  attend. 

4176.  What  is  a quorum? — Three. 

4177.  (Chairman):  Then  we  come  to  paragraph  2 

the  general  powers.  You  refer  to  the  Public  Works 
Loans  Act,  1876,  which  reads:  “The  Loan  Com- 

missioners^ may,  if  they  think  it  expedient,  from  time 
to  time  in  manner  mentioned  in  this  Act,  make 
Joans  r — xes. 

* The  Commissioiiers  appointed  bv  the  A/>f  -p«^v  o • i 
of  five  years  from  the  1st  April,  1921  were 
Edward  Norman,  Esq.  * 

Hon.  Herbert  Cokayne  Gibbs. 

Hon.  Evelyn  Hubbard. 

Edward  Henry  Loyd,  Esq. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lore!  Newlands. 

Wiliiam  Houro  Hoare,  Esq. 

Robert  Lydston  Newman,  Esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Chichester. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Clwyd. 

Laurence  Currie,  Esq. 

Mexander  Brodriok  Leslie-AIelville,  Esq 
Anthony  de  Rothschild,  Esq. 

Alfred  Mildmay,  Esq. 

Hon.  Sir  William  Henry  Gosohen,  K.B.E. 

Ha-v^-ence  Bdlmann  Chalmers,  Esq. 

Sir  Charles  Eric  Hambro,  K B E 
Charles  Robert  Gilliat,  Esq 
Edward  Charles  Grenfell,  Esq. 

mon  "fi‘  Ciommissionors  are  those  appointed  by  the  Act  of 
V?  i-  M of  Mr.  Granville  EdwLd  Bromle; 

Mai  tin  Martin,  who  was  appointed  under  section  4 of  the  pSiHc 


4178.  Is  the  money  provided  by  vote?— Their 
annual  Act  allows  the  Commissioners  to  draw  so 
much  from  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  for  the 
purpose  of  making  these  loans. 

4179.  How  do  you  estimate  the  amount  that  will 
he  required?— It  is  done  by  the  Treasury  after 
consultation  with  us,  and  we  usually  consult  Depart- 
ments like  the  Ministry  of  Health,  the  Scottish 
Board  of  Health  and  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  E'isheries,  and  ask  them  how  much  they 
anticipate  will  be  wanted  in  the  year.  We  make 
our  estimate  like  that. 

4180.  This,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
raising  of  money  by  means  of  bonds  or  local  loans 
or  anything  like  that.? — No. 

4181.  This  is  purely  lending  public  money  for 
local  purposes.? — Yes. 

4182.  Then  you  say  that  the  powers  of  the 
Commissioners  are  very  wide  indeed.?— Yes 

4183.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh):  Are  you  quite 
independent  of  the  Treasury .?_Quite. 

4184.  Within  financkl  limits  that  are  granted  to 

you,  you  can  take  any  action  you  please.? — Yes  grant 
or  refuse  loans  within  that  limit.  ’ 

4ip.  (^Chairman)  : Has  a case  ever  aristem  in 
1 action  of  the  Commissiouei's  has  been 
attacked  in  Parliament  in  regard  to  granting  a loan 
or  not  granting  a loan?  Have  they  a Parlia- 
mentary representative.?-The  Fiiiancial  Secretary 
or  tne  Ireasury  always  answers  for  us. 

Treasury  have  no 

of^^loans  coutrol  over  the  granting  or  refusing 

directly  .?-nI  ''  questions 

41^.  (Col.  Williams) : Really,  you  are  one  of  the 
most  autocratic  bodies  in  the  country?— Yes 
perhaps  so.  j 

4189.  (Chairman) : There  is  nothing  you  cannot  do? 

1 think  I explain  in  my  memorandum  the  reason 

for  leaving  the  Commission  free. 

4190.  I was  only  wondering  whether  it  had  ever 
happened  that  the  Commission’s  action  had  been 
called  in  question,  and,  if  so,  whether  they  had  any 
person  who  was  responsible  ; because  the  Treasury 
is  not  responsible.?— Questions  have  been  asked  about 
the  action  of  the  Commissioners,  and  such  questions 

f Zt  answered  by  the  Einancial  Secretary 

of  the  Treasury. 

4191  Simply  passing  on  the  information  that  you 
give  them? — Yes. 

4192.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh):  And  the  funds  of 
the  Commission  do  not  appear  in  anybody’s  estimate? 

^o.  lUey  appear  in  the  annual  Act. 

4193.  They  are  not  a grant? — No. 

(^Chairman) : They  are  a draft  on  the 

Aational  Debt  Commissioners.? — Yes. 

H96  Not  on  the  Budget?— No,  on  the  National 
-iJebf  Conunissionere. 

4196  You  say  the  Commissioners  are  a responsible 
Department.? — ^Yes. 

representative  in  Parlia- 
ment?— That  IS  so. 

4198.  Then  in  paragraph  3,  you  give  us  the  reasons 

wliy  that  procedure  has  been  adopted.? Yes. 

4199.  (Col.  Williams) : Referring  to  the  last  part 
of  paragraph  2,  you  are  practically  in  a position 
to  refuse  to  grant  loans,  even  though  it  may  have 
been  stated  by  Parliament  that  it  is  desirable  that 
loans  should  be  granted,  and  the  appropriate 
Government  Department  has  sanctioned  the 
particular  loan.  ' You  still  claim  to  be  entitled  to 
say  whether  you  will  or  will  not  ?— Certainly,  on  the 
ground  of  security. 

4200.  And  on  the  ground  of  merits .?— Merits,  only 
SO  lar  as  security  is  concerned. 

4201.  In  dealing  with  a Local  Authority  on  the 
question  of  security,  what  do  you  consider?— We 
consider  their  expenditure,  their  rates,  whether  they 
are  extravagant  in  their  borrowing  generally,  and 
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the  amount  of  their  borrowing  compared  with  their 
rateable  value. 

4202.  That  may  not  he  the  fault  of  the  Local 
Authority.  It  may  he  put  upon  them,  may  it  not?-  - 
It  may  be,  certainly. 

4203.  So  if  they  are  in  a rather  weak  condition, 
you  do  not  like  to  lend  them  any  money? — That  is 
the  idea,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  loss  to 
the  Local  I/oans  Fund. 

4204.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh) : What  is  the  advan- 
tage of  coming  to  the  Public  Works  Loan  Com- 
missioners ? Do  the  Local  Authority  get  better  terms 
from  them,  either  in  the  matter  of,  interest  or  in 
repayment,  or  anything  of  that  sort? — The  advantage 
I think  they  find  is  that  we  will  accept  our  repay- 
ments by  half-yearly  instalments.  The  ordinary 
lender  does  not  like  to  take  his  principal  back  in 
small  sums;  he  prefers  to  take  interest  only,  and  the 
principal  in  a lump  sum. 

4205.  (Col.  Williams) : A large  number  of  insurance 
companies  now^  do  that  also? — They  do  more  now, 
but  until  a short  time  ago  they  w^ere  not  doing 
anything  in  that  way. 

4206.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  also  lend 
money  on  those  lines? — I believe  so. 

4207;  (Mr.  Biddell) : Do  you  consult  with  other 
Departments  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  loan  when  the 
Local  Authority  comes  to  you? — No.  We  obtain  the 
information  as  to  their  indebtedness  from  the  Local 
Authority  themselves  under  a declaration. 

4208.  (Sir  William  Middlehrooh) : You  send  to  each 
Local  Authority  who  apply  for  a loan  a list  of  the 
information  you  require? — That  is  so. 

4209.  And  they  verify  that  by  declaration? — They 
have  to  verify  that  by  declaration. 

4210.  (Mr.  Biddell) : You  do  not  act  in  concert 
with  the  Ministry  of  Health  or  any  other  Depart- 
ment?— Should  any  difficulty  arise,  we  very  often 
consult  the  Ministry  of  Health,  but  it  usually  happens 
when  a difficulty  arises  that  the  Clerk  of  the  Local 
Authority  comes  up  and  settles  the  matter  with  us. 

4211.  (Sir  William  Middlehrooh) : You  are  quite 
independent.  You  make  the  loan  on  being  satisfied 
that  the  terms  are  such  as  you  wish? — Yes. 

4212.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  are  the  actual  money- 
lender?— My  Board  are. 

4213.  On  security? — ^Yes. 

4214.  And  the  Local  Authority  might  come  to  you 
or  to  anybody  else  who  is  willing  to  lend  money,  so 
long  as  it  has  got  the  sanction  of  the  proper 
authority,  might  they  not,  either  Parliament  or 
the  appropriate  Government  Department? — So  far  as 
the  sanction  is  necessary.  There  are  cases,  of  course, 
ivhere  no  sanction  of  any  Government  Department  is 
necessary. 

4215.  Not  of  a Government  Department,  but  it  may 
be  an  Act  of  Parliament? — ^Or  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
Take,  for  instance,  borrowing  under  the  Scottish 
Burial  Acte. 

4216.  (Chairman):  You  are  limited  by  the  borrow- 
ing powers  of  the  Local  Authority? — Yes. 

4217.  (Col.  Williams) : You  describe  your  form  as  a 
very  simple  form.  Now,  I rather  take  issue  with  you 
there.  It  comprises  about  eight  or  ten  sheets  of 
thirty  or  forty  questions,  does  it  not? — Oh,  no. 

4218.  Then  you  have  altered  your  practice  of  late? 
— We  have  not  altered  our  practice  recently.  Twenty 
questions,  at  the  very  outside,  is  the  longest  form  we 
use,  and  they  do  not  cover  more  than  four  sheets. 

4219.  I only  speak  from  practical  experience. 
There  ivas  a time  wdien,  rather  than  fill  up  your  form, 
I would  go  anywhere  to  borrow  money? — I have  been 
told  by  Clerks  to  Local  Authorities  that  they  would 
rather  come  to  us,  because  our  forms  are  simpler  than 
the  insurance  companies’  forms. 

4220.  That  is  not  my  experience.  I rather  venture 
to  suggest  that  your  inquiries  go  beyond  the  length 
of  what  you  ought  to  require.  Do  you  not  go  into 
the  merits  of  .the  case,  sometimes — the  purposes  of 
borrowing? — We  have  to  inquire  the  purpose  for 
which  the  borrowing  is  required.  We  have  to  do  that 


to  satisfy  ourselves  that  it  comes  within  the  statute 
under  which  the  Local  Authority  is  borrowing  We 
have  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  statutes  have  been 
properly  compli^  with. 

4221.  (Chairman) : We  come  now  to  paragraphs  4 

and  5;  I think  really  you  have  dealt  with  those''' 

Yes. 

4222.  (Col.  Willi.ams) ; There  is  another  question  1 
want  to  ask  on  that.  You  have  written  off  over  two 
million  pounds?— Yes,  in  100  years.* 

4223.  Can  you  say  how  much  of  that  represents 

actual  default  on  the  part  of  Local  Authorities  as  we 
know  them  to-day — these  special  cases  which  are 
refen-ed  to.P — I am'  afraid  I could  not  tell  you  that 
without  a search.  ’ 

4224.  Could  you  tell  me.  during  the  last  25  years, 
bow  much  the  Board  has  lost  owing  to  the  default  of 
Local  Authorities,  and  the  want  of  security? — ]t 
would  be  a very  small  sum,  if  anything. 

(Col.  Williams) : I should  like  to  know  if  there  wore 
any  oases  of  Local  Authorities  who  have  defaulted. 
It  would  be  rather  interesting  to  have  that  infor- 
mation. 

4225.  (Chairman)  : Perhaps  you  could  let  us  know 
that?— I could  let  you  have  a note.t  Of  course  there 
may  be  cases  where  arrears  arise,  bad  arrears,  and  the 
Local  Authorities  have  to  be  pressed  very  much  to 
get  rid  of  them. 

4226.  Then  in  paragraph  6,  you  tell  us  the  purjjoses 
for  which  loans  ai'e  raised  ? — 'Fes. 

4227 . In  paragraph  7 you  tell  us  the  way  in  which 
you  decide? — Yes. 

4228.  Then  we  come  to  paragraph  8,  mth  regard  to 
the  question  of  extensions.  You  do  not  think  the 
question  of  extensions  affects  you  very  much  ? — It  only 
affects  the  restrictions  under  which  we  are  now 
lending;  that  is  to  say,  £200,000  rateable  value. 

4229.  Supposing  a new  County  Borough  is  made, 
what  effect  would  that  have  on  your  finances ; because, 
of  course,  in  the  first  place,  the  finances  would  have 
to  'be  adjusted  .P — Yes. 

4230.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Can  you  tell  us 
what  the  adjustment  is?  That  is  a question  that 
occurred  to  me.  You  say  that  the  security  in  the  case 
of  the  County  Council  is  the  local  rates?— Yes. 

4231.  Supposing  there  was  a very  extensive  ci'catioii 
of  County  Boroughs  in  the  area  of  a County,  that 
might  reduce  the  local  rates  and  affect  your  security. 
How  is  that  adjusted  ? — Proportionately,  it  would 
reduce  the  indebtedness  of  a County  Council  when  a 
County  Borough  is  formed. 

4232.  You  mean  the  liability  is  transferred  to  the 
County  Borough? — Yes. 

4233.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : So  far  as  you  are  concei'Jied,  it 
is  a mere  incident,  is  it  not.P — Quite. 

4234.  (Chairman) : You  have  to  be  satisfuKl,  1 pre- 
sume, that  the  security  is  not  damaged  by  the  trans- 
fer?— We  cannot  prevent  the  transfer.  The  transfei- 
is  done  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

4235.  How  do  you  guard  your  security? — Wo  can- 
not then.  If  an  Act  of  Parliament  forming  a County 
Borough  tran.sfers  part  of  our  liability  from  the 
Count.y  Council  to  the  County  Borough,  we  are  over- 
ruled by  the  Act  of  Parliament.  We  have  to  trans- 
fer. We  have  to  rely  then  on  the  rates  of  the  County 
Borough. 

4236.  But,  in  practice,  I suppo.se — because  it  must 
have  happened  in  several  cases — you  have  a method 
by  which  you  work  out  the  adjustment?— It  is  usu- 
ally done  by  the  County  Council  and  the  County 
Borough  arriving  at  a proper  proportion  of  the  debt 
which  is  to  go  over  to  the  newly-formed  Local  Auth- 
ority. 

4237.  (Col.  Williams) : Do  yon  retain  the  liability 
of  the  County  Council,  leaving  them  to  collect  from 
and  adjust  with  the  County  Borough,  or  is  the  ad- 
justment made  with  your  sanction? — It  is  mfido  with 


* See  Appendix  LIII,  page  290. 

f On  the  .31st  March,  1923,  the  number  of  Local  Authorities 
arom  which  payments  due  were  in  arrear  was  ol,  and  the  total 
fmount  of  the  payments  due  was  £18.3,821  Gs.  2d. — II.  G.  H.  B. 
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our  sanction.  They  agree  among  themselves  as  to 
the  proportion.  Thedr  accountants  work  it  out,  and 
we  do  not  question  it. 

4238.  You  accept  the  County  Borough.?— Yes,  and 
apply  to  them  I'or  payment. 

4239.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Although  it  is 

possible  that  the  County  Borough  may  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  service  for  which  the  money  was  bor- 
rowed?—Not  up  to  its  creation;  but  after  its  crea- 
tion it  becomes  liable. 

(Mr  Turton)  : In  the  financial  adjustment  the 
total  indebtedness  of  the  County  Council  is  taken 
into  consideration,  and  then  there  is  an  apportion- 
ment according  to  that  part  which  is  taken  over  in 
the  extension.  It  is  nearly  always  done  by  agree- 
ment?— Yes. 

4241.  {C/KOfiTmo/n) ; You  have  never  found  any 
diminution  of  your  security? — None  whatever. 

4242.  And  you  have  never  found  any  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  a satisfactory  settlement.? — No.  I allow 
them  to  settle  it  between  themselves  and  ti'ansfer  a 
portion  of  my  loan. 

4243.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  are  probably  only 
one  of  the  various  creditors? — Yes. 

4244.  On  the  whole  question  of  the  County  Council, 
the  capital  assets  and  indebtedness  of  the  County 
Council  has  to  be  dealt  with  by  financial  adjustment? 
— That  is  right. 

^ 4246.  As  far  as  it  affects  you,  you  probably  see  to 
it  that  your  security  is  not  in  any  way  interfered 
with  ? — Yes. 

^4241).  But  your  debtors  remain  liable,  of  course? — 
No.  In  the  Act  of  Parliament  forming  a County 
Borough,  there  is  usually  a clause  that  all  debts 
with  regard  to  certain  parishes  shall  become  the  debts 
of  the  County  Borough. 

4247.  I am  thinking  rather  of  extension,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  need  pursue  it  now,  because,  as 
you  say,  it  always  works  out  all  right,  as  far  as  you 
are  concerned  P — Ycs^  quite  well. 

4248.  We  have  a very  much  larger  question  of 
financial  adjustment  to  deal  with  later  on.  I notice 
that  you  have  a practice  now  that  you  do  not 
advance  to  a Borough  with  a rateable  value  over 
£200,000.? — Over  £200,000;  except  for  certain 
purposes. 

4249.  Does  that  apply  to  Authorities  other  than 
Boroughs?— It  would  apply  to  Urban  District 
Councils. 

4250.  And  County  Councils? — Yes. 

4261.  Rural  District  Councils? — Rural  Districts 
where  the  parish  on  whose  rates  the  loan  is  to  be 
secured  has  a rateable  value  above  £200,000. 

4252.  How  long  has  that  rule  been  in  force? — ^A 
great  number  of  years  now,  twenty,  I should  think. 

It  is  a regulation  imposed  by  the  Treasury;  it  is  not 
part  of  an  Act. 

4253.  To  that  extent  they  do  control  your  opera- 
tions?— Yes. 

42o4.  {Ghairmau) : I gather  that  they  are  regula- 
tions made  in  agreement  with  the  Treasury? — Yes. 

4266.  So  you  have  a say  in  it? — They  ask  us  for 
our  suggestions. 

4256.  They  could  not  impose  regulations,  could 
they?— No;  they  could  not  impose  regulations.  They 
have  never  attempted  to.  It  is  quite  an  amicable 
matter.  If  they  wanted  to  impose,  they  would 
ask  Parliament  to  abolish  the  Board  first. 

4267.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)-.  In  the  event  of  a real 
honest  difference  of  opinion,  either  nothing  would 
happen  or  the  Board  would  be  abolished? — ^Yes. 

4258.  In  regard  to  these  loan^  on  the  security 

of  local  rates  in  the  case  of  County  Councils,  other 
than  the  London  County  Council,  for  these  objects 
set  out  here,  you  can  lend  as  much  as  you  think 
desirable,  the  security  being  good  enough? Yes. 

4259.  And  this  regulation  about  rateable  value 
cannot  apply  to  a County  Council,  can  it? — Not  for 
these  particular  purposes  set  out  here;  but  there  are 


other  purposes  which  the  County  Council  borrows  for, 
which  that  £200,000  limit  shuts  out,  for  instance, 
roads.  County  police  courts,  and  so  on. 

4260.  What  is  the  object  of  that  restriction? — To 
keep  the  amount  of  money  lent  by  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners  within  a certain  limit;  and  the 
larger  Local  Authorities  have  more  facilities  for 
raising  money  in  the  open  market  than  the  smaller 
ones — ^better  credit,  for  instance. 

4261.  {8i/r  William  Middlehrook) : Do  you  have  a 
limit  fixed  of  the  maximum  amount  advanced.? — The 
maximum  amount  which  we  may  advance  an  any  one 
year  is  fixed  by  our  annual  Act.  Parliament  says 
that  until  the  next  Act  is  passed,  so  many  million 
pounds  may  be  lent  by  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Gommissionera. 

4262.  {Gol.  Williams) : Do  you,  in  fact,  refuse  many 
applications  for  loans  to  Local  Authorities  on  the 
ground  of  security.? — ^No,  not  in  fact. 

4263.  I suppose,  occasionally,  you  do? — Yes,  in  some 
eases  we  have  had  Local  Authorities  with  extra- 
ordinarily high  rates. 

4264.  On  the  other  hand,  do  you  not  think  it  would 
really  become  more  the  duty  of  a Board  like  this, 
which  is  lending  public  money,  to  assist  a Local 
Authority  which  is  in  a weah  condition,  rather  than 
that  it  should  be  forced  into  the  market  to  borrow,  if 
I may  use  the  word,  at  an  extortionate  rate? — No;  I 
do  not  agree  with  that.  YVe  are  enjoined  by  the  Act. 

4265.  You  are  very  hard-hearted,  then.? — Quite. 
We  are  lia;ble  for  the  protection  of  the  Local  Loans 
Fund. 

4266.  That  is  the  primary  object? — The  primary 
object,  or,  rather,  the  sole  object. 

4267.  I suppose,  in  a way,  you  would  welcome  a 
method  by  which  the  smaller  Local  Authorities  could 
raise  money  on  their  own  without  coming  to  you  ? — 
Quite. 

4268.  Take,  for  instance,  the  power  which  is  given 
to  many  small  Local  Authorities  under  the  Housing 
Act  as  to  issuing  Housing  Bonds,  on  which  they  raise 
large  sums.  I suppose  that  does  not  meet  with  any 
objection  on  the  part  of  your  Commission? — Not 
at  all. 

4269.  Or  any  other  means  by  which  they  can  get 
money  locally  on  easy  terms .? — No,  we  have  no  objec- 
tion whatever.  We  are  not  in  competition  with  the 
money  market  lin  any  way. 

4270.  {Ghairman) : Would  you  rather  encourage 

them  to  raise  money  in  the  open  market  than  to  come 
to  you  ? ^That  is  a matter  of  Treasury  policy.  It  is 
not  for  us. 

4271.  Your  object  is  to  help  the  smaller  people? — 
If  they  require  loans. 

4272.  So  that  they  may  not  be  handicapped  by 
being  a small  Authority? — ^That  is  so. 

4273.  You  act  as  their  next  friend,  so  to  speak? — 
Yes. 

4274.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) ; There  is  a little  of  the 
poor  m.an’s  banker  in  it? — Yes. 

4276.  {Mr . Turton)  : We  find  very  great  difficulty  on 
Finance  Committees  in  getting  anybody  to  lend 
money,  the  principal  and  interest  being  repayable 
half-yearly? — That  is  so. 

4276.  You  pay  your  principal  back  in  a certain 
number  of  years.  Therefore,  of  course,  it  is  of 
immense  importance  that  we  can  get  it  raised  on 
those  terms? — Yes. 

4277.  {Ghairman) ; It  must  be  obvious,  I suppose, 
that  a Parish  Council,  or  a small  Local  Authority, 
have  rather  a difficulty  in  obtaining  a loan  on  the 
market.  The  ordinary  investor  has  other  oppor- 
tunities of  placing  his  money?— The  only  people  who 
would  lend  them  money,  I think,  are  philanthropic 
local  people. 

42/8.  That  is  why  you  step  in  and  help  them? — 
Yes. 

42/9.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I think  I follow  that 
your  general  position  is  that  ymir  loans  are  limited 
to  Local  Authorities  with  a less  rateable  value  than 
£200,000.?— Y'es. 
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4280.  On  the  ground  that  they  would  not  have 
equally  good  facilities  for  raising  loans  elsewhere  as 
would  larger  bodies? — That  is  so. 

4281.  But  there  are  certain  specific  subjects  for . 
Avhich  you  can  lend,  other  than  to  County  Councils  or 
the  large  Boroughs  and  so  on,  which  .are  set  out  in 
your  Appendix*? — Yes. 

4282.  Have  those  exceptions  come  about  by  being 
specially  inserted  in  Acts  of  Parliament? — ^No,  in  the 
Regulations  which  the  Treasury  agree  with  us,  there 
are  certain  purposes  for  which  we  shall  not  lend, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  limiting  the  amount  which 
we  draw  from  the  Local  Loans  Fund. 

4283.  I do  not  think  you  follow  me.  I am  asking 
with  regard  to  certain  purposes — ^take,  for  instance, 
what  you  say  about  County  Boroughs — for  small 
holdings  purposes,  purposes  under  the  Land  Settle- 
ment Account,  and  other  things : how  does  it  come 
about  that  you  are  able  to  lend  money  to  a Local 
Authority  above  the  limit  of  your  ordinary  lendings, 
for  certain  purposes?  Is  that  a matter  of  Act  of 
Parliament  or  Regulation  ? — That  is  a matter  of 
Regulation. 

4284.  What  is  the  rationale  of  that?  Is  the 
rationale  that  for  some  reason  or  other  a great 
County  Borough  or  a great  County  cannot  borrow 
money  in  the  open  market  for  those  purposes  so  con- 
veniently as  it  could  from  you  ? — ^No,  I think  the 
reason  is  that  in  the  case  of  these  particular  purposes 
that  you  mentioned,  land  settlement,  for  instance. 
Parliament  considered  that  it  was  a very  urgent  thing 
to  do  this  land  settlement,  and  that  every  facility 
must  be  given  for  the  lending  of  money. 

4286.  That  would  apply  also,  I suppose,  to 
education  and  isolation  hospitals  and  housing  and 
allotments  for  County  Councils,  of  which  nearly  all 
have  a rateable  value  of  more  than  £200,000? — In 
the  case  of  education,  it  arose  at  the  time  of  the 
Education  Act,  1902,  when  the  County  Councils  took 
over  the  borrowing  powers  that  were  exercised  for- 
merly by  School  Boards.  It  would  have  stopped 
borrowing  for  education  at  all,  if  that  har  had  not 
been  removed  in  the  case  of  education. 

4286.  Then  with  regard  to  isolation  hospitals  and 
housing  and  allotments,  there  is  some  special  reason 
in  each  case? — Yes,  there  is  some  special  reason. 

4287.  That  was  the  reason  decided  on  by  your 
Commissioners  with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury  and 
set  out  in  the  Schedule  to  the  Act  of  Parliament? — 


* See  Appendix  LII,  below. 


It  was  decided  on  by  the  Treasury  after  consultation 
with  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners. 

4288.  In  each  case  there  is  some  special  reason 
why  this  might  be  more  convenient? — Yes. 

4289.  {Col.  Williams) : The  moneys  that  you  ad- 
minister are  not  only  raised  by  what  we  understand 
as  the  Local  Loans  Stock  on  the  market,  are  they? 
You  have  other  funds? — There  is  only  one  other  fund, 
the  Land  Settlement  Account,  which  is  a purely 
temporary  thing. 

4290.  Otherwise  you  have  to  trust  to  moneys  which 
really  represent  the  issue  of  Local  Loans  Stock,  which 
is  quoted  on  the  market  ? — Yes.  The  Laud  Settlement 
Account  is  fed  from  the  Consolidated  Fund.  That  is 
the  only  one. 

{Col.  Williams) : It  would  be  rather  interesting,  1 
think,  if  you  could  send  the  Commission  a copy  of 
those  queries  that  are  put  to  the  Local  Authorities. 

4291.  {Chairman)  : Could  you  send  us  that? — 
Certainly.  Would  you  like  the  County  Council 
queries  for  any  particular  purpose. 

4292.  {Col.  Williams)  : You  have  a separate  set  for 
each  one,  have  you? — For  every  particular  purpose. 

4293.  {Chairman) : If  you  would  let  us  know  the 
sort  of  procedure  you  go  on,  I think  it  would  be  very 
helpful? — Yes.  As  you  are  inquiring  as  to  County 
Boroughs  and  Urban  District  Councils,  would  you 
like  the  Urban  District  Council  queries? 

4294.  Yes,  I think  we  would  like  them  all,  if  you 
can  conveniently  give  them  to  us? — Yes.  Would  you 
like  to  know  of  any  oases  of  default? 

4296 : Yes ; and  you  would  say  where  they  took 
place  .P — It  would  mean  a long  search  over  one 
hundred  years.* 

4296.  We  do  not  want  it  so  long  ago  as  that? — I 
think  I can  safely  say  that  during  the  last  2'6  years, 
although  there  possibly  may  have  been  default  for  a 
time,  there  have  been  no  losses,  ultimately.  Take  the 
case  of  the  East  Coast  during  the  war.  There  was 
default  for  a long  time  in  the  case  of  Lowestoft, 
Cromer  and  so  on,  but  Parliament  then  came  to 
their  rescue  and  voted  them  a sum  of  money  to  put 
their  finances  straight. 

4297.  {Col.  Williams) : It  was  no  fault  of  the  Local 
Authority? — It  was  no  fault  of  the  Local  Authority, 
but  it  would  have  resulted  in  a loss  to  the  Local 
Loans  Fund,  if  it  had  not  been  done. 

{Chairman):  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you; 

thank  you  very  much. 

* See  footnote  to  Q.  ■122.'),  and  Appendix  LIU,  page  2i)0. 


{The  Witness  withdrew .) 


Appendix  LII, 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  PURPOSES  FOR  WHICH  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  LOAN  /£MMLS- 
SIONERS,  BY  ARRANGEMENT  WITH  THE  TREASURY,  NOW  MAKE  LOANS,  CLASSIFIED 
UNDER  THE  DIFFERENT  BORROWING  AUTHORITIES. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

(o)  Loans  on  the  SECuifiTY  of  Local  Rates. 

Borrower.  Purposes  for  which  Loans  may  be  granted. 

County  Councils. 

(Other  than  London  County  (1)  Education  (under  Education  Acts,  18/0-1921).  , . 

Council,  q.v.)  Isolation  Hospitals  (under  Public  Health  (Prevention  and  Ireat- 

ment  of  Disease)  Act,  1913). 

Housing  (under  section  3 of  Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc..  Act, 
1919,  when  County  Council  acts  in  default  of  a Local  Authority). 

Allotments  (under  section  24  (2)  of  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments 
Act,  1908,  when  County  Council  acte  in  lieu  of  a Local  Authority). 

Loans  may  also  be  granted  for  small  holdings  and  allotments 
out  of  the  Land  Settlement  Account  under  the  Land  Settlement 
(Ifacilities)  Act,  1919. 
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l^Continued. 


Borrower. 

Corporations. 

(Where  the  rateable  value  of  the 
Borough  does  not  exceed 
£200,000.) 


Corporations. 

(Where  the  rateable  value  of  the 
Borough  exceeds  £200,000.1 


Urban  District  Councils. 
(Where  the  rateable  value  of  the 
District  does  not  exceed 
£200,000.) 

Urban  District  Councils. 
(Where  the  rateable  value  of  the 
District  exceeds  £200,000.) 

Dural  District  Councils. 
(Where  the  rateable  value  does  not 
exceed  £200,000.) 


Dural  District  Councils. 
(Where  the  rateable  value  exceeds 
£200,000.) 


Boards  of  Guardians. 

Joint  Water,  Sewerage,  and  other 
Boards. 


London  County  Council. 


Metropolitan  Borough  Councils. 


Parish  Councils  and  Parish 
Meetings. 

Burial  Boards. 

Port  Scmitary  Authorities. 


Purposes  for  which  Loans  may  be  granted. 

(2)  Sanitary  purposes  {e.g.,  water,  sewerage,  hospitals,  etc.),  under 

the  Public  Health  Acts,  cemetery  or  burial  purposes,  mortuaries, 
•daughterhouses.  Applications  under  the  Housing*  Acts.  Small 
Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts,  Education  Acts,  Allotments  Acts  and 
Baths  and  Wash-houses  Acts. 

Excluding  town  planning  purposes  which  may  onlv  come 
under  paragraph  (3). 

(3)  Loans  not  exceeding  an  amount  equivalent  to  50  per  cent  of 

gross  proceeds  of  sale  of  National  'Savings  Certificates  in  the 
area  of  the  Local  Authority  may  also  be  granted  for  any  wonk 
tor  which  the  Corporation  is  authorised  to  borrow  other  than 
those  above  mentioned,  such  as  gas,  water,  electricity  and  tram- 
way undertakings,  including  loans  under  Local  Acts  for  any 
purposes,  and  town  planning  purposes  under  the  Housing  Acts. 

(4)  Loans  not  exceeding  an  amount  equivalent  to  60  per  cent  of  the 

gross  proceeds  of  sale  of  National  Savings  Certificates  in  the 
area  of  the  Local  Authority  may  be  granted  in  respect  of  all 
i-he  purposes  specified  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  above. 

(Note. —Loans  may  also  be  granted  to  County  Boroughs— 
whatever  the  rateable  value-for  small  holdings  purpose!  out 
of  the  Land  _ Settkment  Account  independently  of  the  sale  of 
National  Savings  Certificates). 

Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  also  apply  in  this  case. 


Paragraph  (4)  applies  in  this  case. 

As  regards  loans  on  the  security  of  the  Common  Fund,  where  the 

whole  Rural  District  does  not  exceed 
£-.00,000,  and  in  the  case  of  loans  on  the  security  of  the  rates 
M any  particular  Contributory  Place”  of  a Rural  District 
(the  rateable  value  of  the  “ Contributory  Place  ” being  almost 
invariaWy  under  £200,000)  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  apply,  so  far 
as  the  Rural  District  Council  has  power,  to  borrow  any  of 
tne  purposes  therein  mentioned.  ^ 

Where  the  rateable  value  of  a “ Rural  District  ” or  a » Coutribu- 

^200  m(T®+b  defined  in  the  preceding  paragraph  exceeds 
£200,000,  the  conditions  set  out  in  paragraph  (4)  above  also 
apply,  so  far  as  the  Rural  District  Council  has  power  to  borrow 
for  any  of  the  purposes  specified  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  13) 

vriuf^If^r^TT  “ay  only  he  granted  if  the  rateable 

value  of  the  Union  does  not  exceed  £200  000 

Loans  may  only  be  granted  to  Joint  Boar^  fw  sanitary  purposes 
water  supply,  sewerage,  hospitals,  etc.),  under  the  Public 
Health  Acts,  where  the  rateable  value  of  the  District  of  the 
Board  does  not  exceed  £200,000. 

Loans  may  be  granted  for  small  holdings  purposes  out  of  the  Land 
gttlement  Account  under  the  Land  Settlement  (Facilities)  Act, 

Loans  nob  exceeding  an  amount  equivalent  to  60  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  proceeds  of  sale  of  National  Savings  Certificates  in  the 
area  Of  the  Borough  may  be  granted  for  any  work  for  which 
tfie  Council  has  power  to  borrow. 

Loans  may  be  granted  in  respect  of  any  works  for  which  these 
Local  AuthorRies  have  power  to  borrow,  whatever  the  rateable 
yalue  or  the  Parish. 

Burial  grounds. 

Loans  for  sanitary  purposes  under  the  Public  Health  Acts  may  be 
granted  provided  the  rateable  value  of  the  District  does  not 
exceed  £200,000. 


Harbour  Authorities 


Housing  : — 

Private  Individuals  and  Com- 
panies (Ordinary). 


Companies  (as  defined  by  section 
4 of  the  Public  Works  Loans 
Act,  1922). 


(b)  Loans  foe  which  the  Peimary  Sbcueity  is  Peopeety. 


(5)  Loans  r^uired  for  purposes  of  refuge  and  shelter,  under,  the 

provisions  of  the  Harbours  and  Passing  Tolls,  etc.  Act  1861 
subjTOt  to  the  approval  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  the 
special  consent  of  the  Treasury. 

(6)  Loans  towards  the  cost  of  erection  of  dwellings  may  be  c^ranted 

Housing  of  the  Working  Class^  Act, 
1890,  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  60  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
the  houses  erected. 

\ .c  (subject  to  the  oflrer  of  approved  additional 
security),  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  75  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  houses  erected. 
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Purposes  for  which  Loans  may  be  granted. 

Loans  for  the  purpose  of  developing  Garden  Cities,  in  accordance 
with  schemes  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Health,  may  be 
granted  to  authorised  Associations  as  defined  by  sub-siKstion 
(4)  of  section  10  of  the  Housing  (Additional  Powers)  Act,  1919, 
as  amended  by  section  6 of  the  Housing  Act,  1921,  complying 
with  the  terms  of  any  Treasury  Minute  prescribing  conditions 
under  section  7 of  the  Housing  Act,  1921,  for  an  amount  not 
exceeding  75  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  security. 

(7)  Loans  towards  the  cost  of  erection  of  dwellings  may  be  granted 
under  section  67  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act, 
1890,  as  amended  by  section  4 (1)  of  the  Housing,  Town  Planning, 
etc.,  Act,  1909,  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  two  thirds  of  the 
value  of  the  houses  erected. 

(Note. — Loans  for  housing  on  the  security  of  property  are  subject  to  the  various  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  Housing  Acts  and  Treasury  Minutes,  &c.) 

Territorial  Army  Associations.  (8)  Loans  may  be  granted  under  the  Territorial  and  Reserve  Forces 

Act,  1907,  if  approved  by  the  War  Office. 

Boyal  Naval  Volunteer  Beserve.  (9)  Loans  may  be  granted  under  the  Naval  Lands  (Volunteers)  Act, 

1894,  if  approved  by  the  Admiralty. 


Borrower. 

Authorised  Associations  (section  7 
of  the  Housing  Act,  1921). 


Public  Utility  Societies  as  de- 
fined by  the  Housing  Acts, 
1919-1921). 


SCOTLAND. 


(a)  Loans  on  the  Security  op  Loc.al  Rates. 


County  Councils. 

(Where  the  rateable  value  of  the 
District*  of  the  County  for  which 
the  loan  is  required  does  not  ex- 
ceed £250,000.) 

* or  “ County,”  where  the  County 
Council  is  not  divided  into 
Districts. 


Loans  may  be  granted  for  those  sanitai'y  purposes  (e.g.,  water, 
sewerage,  etc.),  for  which  the  recommendation  of  the  Scottish 
Board  of  Health  is  required  under  the  Public  Health  (Scotland) 
Act,  1897,  and  also  for  the  purposes  of  the  Housing  Acts. 


County  Education  .Authorities.  Loans  for  education  purposes  under  the  Education  (Scotland)  Acts, 

(Whatever  the  rateable  value.)  1872-1918. 

Burgh  Education  .Authorities.  Loans  for  education  purposes  may  only  be  granted  provided  the 

rateable  value  of  the  Burgh  does  not  exceed  £250,000. 


Town  Councils. 

(Where  the  rateable  value  ( f the 
Burgh  does  not  exceed  £260,000.) 


Town  Councils- 

(Where  the  rateable  value  of  the 
Burgh  exceeds  £260,000.) 

Parish  Councils. 

(Where  the  rateable  value  does  not 
exceed  £250,000.) 

Parish  Councils. 

(Where  the  rateable  value  exceeds 
£250,000.) 


Combination  Poorhouse  Boards. 


Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as  for  England  and  Wales  apply  in  this 
case  so  far  as  the  Town  Council  has  power  to  borrow  for  any 
of  the  purposes  therein  specified  under  the  Burgh  (Police)  Scot- 
land Act,  1892,  etc..  Burgh  Sewerage,  etc.  (Scotland)  Act,  1901, 
and  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Acts. 

Paragraph  (4)  as  for  England  and  Wales  applies  where  the  Authority 
has  power  to  borrow. 


Loans  may  be  granted  in  respect  of  any  works  for  which  a Council 
has  power  to  borrow. 

Loans  not  exceeding  an  amount  equivalent  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  proceeds  of  sale  of  National  Savings  Certificates  in  the 
area  of  the  Local  Authority  may  be  granted  for  any  work  for 
which  the  Council  has  power  to  borrow. 

Loans  for  Poorhouses  or  any  work  relating  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  may  only  be  granted  if  the  rateable  value  of  the  District 
of  the  Board  does  not  exceed  £250, (XK). 


(h)  Lo.ans  pou 

Harbour  Authorities. 

Housing: — Private  Persons,  I 

Companies,  and  Public  Utility  V 
Societies.  j 

Territorial  Army  Associations. 

Boyal  Naval  Volunteer  Beserve. 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland. 


WHICH  the  Primary  Secdiuty  is  Property. 

See  paragraph  (6)  as  for  England  and  Wales. 

See  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7)  Do. 

See  paragraph  (8)  Do. 

See  paragraph  (9)  Do. 

Loans  may  be  granted  to  the  Board  for  small  holdings  purposes 
under  the  Land  Settlement  (.Scotland)  Act,  1919. 
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Appendix  LIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  LOAN  ADVANCES  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  REMITTED  BY  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS 

LOAN  COMMISSIONERS  TO  31st  MARCH,  1923. 


Purposes  for  which  Advanced. 


Amount 


of  Loan. 


Repaid. 


Remitted. 


A. — Closed  Loan  Seevices. 


Great  Britain. 


Bridges  and  Ferries  : 

la)  England  (£3,214  Is.  3d.)  : 

Saltash  Floating  Bridge 
(b)  Scotland  (£9,517  7s.  4d.)  : 

Montrose  Bridge  

Tay  Ferries \ \ 

Churches  and  Parochial  Chapels,  England  (£8,'289  Os. "id.)  ; 
Eaton  Bray  Ohnrch,  Bedfordshire 
Houghton  Regis  Church,  Bedfordshire 
Leighton  Buzzard  Church,  Bedfordshire  ...  .!. 

Minwere  Church  Pembrokeshire  ... 

Slebech  Church,  Pembrokeshire 

Whitchurch  Church,  Southampton  ..."  i 

Wigan  Church,  Lancashire 

Collieries  and  Mines,  England  (£3,822  16s.  8d.)  ; 

J.  Adam 

Fisheries,  England  (£663  Is.  6d.)  : 

Deal  (W.  Pittock)  ... 

Railways,  England  (£20,612  9s.  6d.)  ; 

Heckbridge  and  Wentbridge  

Plymouth  and  Dartmoor  ' 

Roads  : 

(а)  England  (£59,011  14s.  lid.)  ; 

Acle  and  Yarmouth  ... 

Carmarthen  ... 

Doncaster  and  Selby  

Ecoleshill  and  Bradford 
Gatton  and  Povey  Cross 

Holyhead  

Tavernspite  ... 

(б)  Scotland  (£36,496  14s.  lid.)  : 

Lanarkshire  and  Dumbartonshire  (East  and  West 
Line). 

Lanarkshire  and  Dumbartonshire  (North  and 
South  Line). 

Shiel  and  Loch  Moidart 

Thames  Tunnel  (£150,500)  “I 


Ireland. 

Harbours  and  Canals  (£6,0C0)  : 

Courtown  Harbour 

Railways  (£24,671  6s.  9d.)  : 

Waterford,  New  Ross,  and  Wexford 
Roads  (£11.400)  : 

Cork  and  Ballyhooly... 

Ulster  Canal  (£120,000) 

Union  Workhouses  (£1,370,634  16s.  Od.) 


Harbours  and  Passing  Tolls  Acts,  1861. 

.Isle  of  Man  

Office  Expenses 

Forged  Exchequer  Bill  Certificate  in  1824 

Total 


£ s.  d. 


3,700  0 0 

18.500  0 0 
32,200  0 0 

400  0 0 
300  0 0 
2,000  0 0 
600  0 0 
1,250  0 0 
2,000  0 0 
4,540  0 0 

35.000  0 0 

1.500  0 0 

7,600  0 0 

18.000  0 0 


2,000  0 0 

7.500  0 0 
14,000  0 0 

3,000  0 0 

5.500  0 0 
64,100  0 0 

1,100  0 0 

16,633  1 11 

32,396  12  10 

200  0 0 
250,500  0 0 


17.000  0 0 

60.000  0 0 

12,000  0 0 
120,000  0 0 
1,422,680  0 0 


58,200  0 0 
41.097  2 8 
1 4,000  0 0 


s.  d. 


485  18  9 

10,925  0 0 
30.257  12  8 

151  3 11 
30  0 0 
200  0 0 

187  10  0 
1,324  6 0 
908  0 0 

31,177  3 4 

836  18  6 

2,908  10  7 
2,078  19  11 


1,298  13  6 
2,392  18  0 
8,972  5 0 


15,174  5 1 
350  3 6 

5,277  10  3 

7,330  9 7 

125  0 0 

100,000  0 0 


11,000  0 0 
35,328  13  3 
600  0 0 
52,145  4 0. 

24,207  4 2 


s.  d. 


3,214  1 3 

7,575  0 0 
1,942  7 4 

248  16  1 
270  0 0 
1,800  0 0 
600  0 0 
1,062  10  0 
675  14  0 
3,632  0 0 

.3,822  16  8 

663  1 6 

4,691  9 6 
15,921  0 1 


701  6 6 
5,107  2 0 
5,027  15  0 
3,000  0 0 
5,500  0 0 
38,925  14  11 
749  16  6 

11,355  11  8 

25,066  3 3 

75  0 O' 
150,500  0 0 


6,000  0 0 

24,671  6 9 

11,400  0 0 
120,000  0 0 
1,370,534  16  0 


3.3,992  15  10 
41,097  2 8 
14,00)  0 0 


£1,913,823  7 5 
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[^Continued 


Purposes  for  which  Advanced. 

Amount 

of  Loan. 

Repaid. 

Remitted. 

B. — Current  and  Unclosed  Loan  Services. 
Loans  on  Local  Rates. 

£ 8.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Poor  Law  Acts,  England  (£3,500)  : 

North-Eastern  Metropolitan  Asylum  

3,500  0 0 

— 

3,.500  0 0 

Public  Health  Acts,  England  (£6,485  14s.  lid.)  : 

Bromyard  Sewer  Authority  

1,000  0 0 

734  1 8 

265  18  4 

Epping  Special  Drainage  District  Sewer  Authority 

11,900  0 0 

5,680  3 5 

0,219  10  7 

Loans  to  Local  Authorities  under  other  (special)  Acts, 
England  (£1,850)  : 

Middlewich  Burial  Board  ... 

3,000  0 0 

1,150  0 0 

1,850  0 0 

Total  Loans  on  Local  Rates 


Loans  on  Property. 

Canals,  Rivers,  and  Drainage,  England  (£43,279  3s.  8d.)  : 
Norwioli  and  Lowestoft  Navigation  

Harbours  and  Passing  Tolls,  &c..  Act,  1861  : 

(а)  Scotland  (£94,887  9s.  Id.)  : 

Cullen  ... 

Eyemouth 

Eyemouth 

Port  Seton  

Pulteney  (Wick) 

(б)  Ireland  (£154,166)  : 

Rosslare 

Harbours,  Docks,  and  Piers  : 

(a)  England  (£23,325  15s.  Id.)  : 

Bridlington  Piers  

Southend  Pier 

(5)  Scotland  (£41,483  8s.  5d.)  : 

Austruther  Union  Harbour  

Arbroath  Harbour  ... 

Dunbar  Harbour 
Stranraer  Harbour  ... 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Acts,  England  (£3,101  5s.) 
R.L.  Cash  

Total  Loans  on  Property 


54,000  0 0 


4.000 

25.000 

10.000 

7.000 
62,000 


75,000  0 0 


37.500  0 0 
16,000  0 0 

16.500  0 0 
20,000  0 0 
20,000  0 0 

2,000  0 0 


12,000  0 0 


Loans  on  Local  Rates 

Loans  on  Property 

Total  Current  and  Unclosed  Loan  Services 
Closed  Loan  Services  


£11,8,35  14  11 


10,720 

16 

4 

43  279 

3 

8 

316 

0 

1 

3,684 

13 

11 

1,647 

11 

10 

23,352 

8 

2 

3,391 

2 

10 

2,551 

17 

2 

1,490 

3 

11 

5,509 

16 

1 

4,178 

6 

10 

57,821 

13 

2 

— 

75,000 

0 

0 

23,861 

14 

11 

13,038 

5 

1 

15,600 

0 

0 

400 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

15,500 

0 

0 

16,335 

14 

2 

3,604 

-5' 

10 



20,000 

0 

0 

950 

0 

0 

1,050 

0 

0 

8,898 

15 

0 

3,101 

5 

0 

. ••• 

... 

£268,553 

8 

1 

11,835 

14 

n 

208,553 

8 

] 

£280,389 

3 

0 

£1,913,823 

7 

5 

Grand  Total 


£2,194,212  10  5 
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Mr.  J.  E.  Sears,  Junr.,  C.B.E.,  called  and  examined. 


4298.  (Chairman) : You  are  Deputy  Warden  of 
the  Standards,  Board  of  Trade,  and  you  have 
kindly  come  to  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Trad©  in  regard  to  the  Weights  and  Measures 
Acts  and  gas  meter  testing? — Yes. 


Memorandum  of  Evidence  submitted  on  behalf  of 
the  Board  of  Trade. 
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I. — Weights  and  Measures  Acts. 

Origin  and  Development  of  Local  Authorities  in 
relation  to  the  W eights  and  Measures  Acts. 

1;  The  functions  here  concerned  are  those  of  the 
verification  of  weights,  measures  and  instruments,* 
and  their  inspection  upon  traders’  premises,  together 
with  incidental  duties  arising  therefrom.  A list 
showing  the  regnal  year  and  chapter  number  of  each 
Act  of  Parliament  mentioned  in  this  portion  of  the 
memorandum  is  appended.  Throughout  the  memor- 
andum, Acts  are  quoted  simply  by  reference  to  their 


date. 

Date. 

Session  and  Chapter. 

Short  title. 

1834  ... 

4 & 5 Will.  4,  c.  49. 



1835  ... 

5 & 6 Will.  4,  c.  63. 



1878  ... 

41  & 47  Viet.  0.  49. 

Weights  and  Measures 
Act,  1878. 

1889  ... 

52  & 53  Viet.  c.  21. 

Weights  and  Measures 
Act,  1889. 

1892  ... 

55  & 56  Viet.  c.  18. 

Weights  and  Measures 
Purchase  Act,  1892. 

1893  ... 

56  & 57  Viet.  c.  19. 

Weights  and  Measures 
Act,  1893. 

1904  ... 

4 Edw.  7,  c.  28. 

Weights  and  Measures 
Act,  1904. 

1919  ... 

9 & 10  Geo.  5,  c.  29. 

Weights  and  Measures 
(Leather  Measure- 
ment) Act,  1919. 

2.  Previously  to  1834,  the  inspection  and  verifica- 
tion of  weights  and  measures  was  in  the  hands  of 
officers  appointed  by  various  Authorities  in  the  differ- 
ent localities.  In  general,  the  appointing  Authorities 
were  responsible  for  small  areas,  and  they  included 
Lords  of  Manors,  Court  Leets,  Parish  Vestries,  Com- 
panies, and  even  private  persons.  Under  the  1834 
and  1836  Acts,  local  Inspectors  were  appointed  to 
carry  out  both  inspection  and  verification,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  1878  Act  was  passed  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  placed  on  its  present  footing — County 
and  Borough  Councils — and  even  then  a few  manorial 
jurisdictions  survived  (see  1878  Act,  sections  67-69). 
The  1892  Act,  however,  provided  for  the  purchase  of 
these  franchises,  and,  though  it  is  possible  that  some 
still  continue  to  exist,  in  no  cases  do  Inspectors  appear 
to  be  appointed  under  them. 


Existing  Local  Authorities. 

3.  The  Local  Authorities  administering  the  Weights 
and  Measures  Acts  are  the  Borough  and  County 
Councils.  (See  1878  Act,  sections  50-52,  54,  55,  and 
Fourth  Schedule;  1889  Act,  sections  16,  17  and  35 
(Proviso) ; 1893  Act.  See  also  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1838,  section.s  3 (xiii)  and  39  (i)  (c).)  Great 
diversity  of  conditions  is  found  in  different  districts. 
In  some  cases — e.g ..  Yorkshire — the  area  to  be  covered 
is  so  great  that  the  County  has  been  subdivided.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many  small  Boroughs  which 
cannot  afford  a whole-time  Inspector,  or  cannot  keep 
him  occupied,  and  find  it  difficult  to  get  a qualified 
man  to  act  for  them  on  a “ part-time  ” basis. 


Functions  of  Local  Authorities. 

4.  The  Local  Authorities  provide  the  necessary  local 
standards  of  weight  and  measure  (1878  Act,  section 
40),  and  appoint  and  dismiss  the  Inspectors  (1878  Act, 
section  43).  Before  appointment.  Inspectors  must 
obtain  a certificate  of  qualification  from  the  Board 
of  Trad©  (1889  Act,  section  11;  1904  Act,  section  8). 

* The  “ instruments  ” referred  to  are  mainly  weighing  instru- 
ments, but  leather-measuring  instruments  are  also  included  by 
the  1919  Act. 
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5.  The  duties  of  Inspectors  comprise  : — 

ll)  The  verification  of  weights,  measures  and 
instruments  (i.s,,  the  comparison  of  weights 
and  measures  with  standard  weights  and 
measures  and  the  examination  of  instru- 
ments to  test  their  accuracy,  &c.),  and  also 
in  some  cases  (by  special  permission  of  the 
Board  of  Trade — see  1889  Act,  s^tion  12), 
the  adjustment  of  weights  and  measures 
(hut  not  of  instruments). 

(2)  The  inspection  of  appliances  upon  traders’ 
premises.  In  carrying  out  these  duties, 
the  Inspectors  are  guided  by  Begulations 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  (1904  Act 
section  5).  ’ 

6.  The  Local  Authorities  also  have  power  to  lay 
down  byelaws  controlling  the  sale  of  coal  in  certain 
particulars  (1889  Act,  section  28),  and  Inspectors 
have  certain  duties  under  this  heading. 

PTOvisions  as  to  Joint  Action  hy  Local  Authorities. 

7.  Section  52  of  the  1878  Act  provides  for  the  com- 
bination of  Local  Authorities  for  weights  and 
measures  purposes,  but  local  pride  or  jealousy  seems 
to  be  a potent  factor  in  hindering  such  combinations. 
In  cases  where  advantage  is  taken  of  the  section,  the 
arrangements  made  are  of  various  kinds.  In  some 
instances,  the  Inspector  for  a County  also  acts  for 
one  or  more  Boroughs  within  the  County  by  virtue  of 
his  being  appointed  by  each  of  these  Authorities  con- 
jointly by  mutual  arrangement.  Occasionally  (e.^. 
Hyde)  a Borough  Authority  merges  with  the  County 
and  ceases  to  exercise  independent  functions  under 
the  Weights  and  Measures  Acts. 

Finance  of  Local  Authorities. 

8.  The  weights  and  measures  services  in  most  cases 
involve  a charge  on  the  Local  Authority  which  is 
met  out  of  the  rates  in  the  ordinary  way  (see  1878 
Act,  section  51  j 1893  Act).  There  are  no  Exchequer 
grants  towards  this  cost. 

Fees  (which  are  fixed  by  Order  in  Council  promoted 
by  the  Board  of  Trade — 1904  Act,  section  9)  are 
chargeable  by  the  Local  Authorities  (through  the 
Inspectors)  for  verification  of  weights,  measures  and 
instruments.  Pees  are  also  charged  for  adjusting 
weights  and  measures,  where  the  Inspectors  are 
authorised  to  undertake  this  work.  These  fees  are 
an  offset  to  the  cost  of  the  weights  and  measures 
service,^  and  in  some  few  cases  do  actually  exceed  the 
expenditure  in  amount.  More  usually  the  expenses 
exceed  the  fees. 


Central  Supervision  of  Local  Authorities. 

9.  The  Board  of  Trade  exercise  very  little  direct 
supervision  over  the  Local  Authorities,  beyond  verify- 
ing and  reverifying  their  standards,  though  their 
powers  in  relation  to  the  Inspectors  naturally  affect 
the  Local  Authorities  to  a certain  extent.  Thus — 

(1)  As  stated  in  paragraph  4 above,  all  Inspectors 

must  obtain  certificates  of  qualification  from 
the  Board  of  Trade  before  they  can  act. 

(2)  Inspectors  must  comply  with  the  Begulations 

issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  the 
verification  and  stamping  of  weights, 
measures  and  instruments.  Where  novel 
patterns  of  weights,  measures  or  instru- 
ments are  concerned,  Inspectors  are  bound 
by  the  Board’s  decision  as  to  whether  the 
pattern  is  or  is  not  so  constructed  as  to 
facilitate  the  perpetration  of  fraud. 

(3)  The  Inspector  must  be  provided  with  office 

accommodation  and  equipment  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Board  of  Trade.  (Paragraphs 
6,  7 and  8 of  the  Board  of  Trade  Regula- 
tions.) 


(4)  The  Inspectors’  fees  are  fixed  (in  effect)  by 

the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Board’s  con- 
sent is  required  before  certain  rebates  can 
be  allowed.  (See  1904  Act,  section  13  (6).) 

(5)  Ihe  Board  s authority  is  required  before  an 

Inspector  can  act  as  an  adjuster  of  weights 
and  measures. 

(6)  In  oases  of  difficulty  Inspectors  refer  for  advice 

to  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  whom  also  lies  an 
appeal  from  an  Inspector’s  decision,  in  so 
far  as  the  construction  of  the  Regulations 
or  the  method  of  carrying  out  a test  is 
concerned,  but  not  as  to  the  result  of  such 
a test  unless  the  question  arises  out  of  legal 
proceedings  (See  1904  Act,  section  7). 

10.  In  practice,  the  above  powers  do  not  necessarily 
S(wure  the  efficient  administration  of  the  Weights  and 
Measures  Acts.  In  the  first  place,  as  the  rate  of  pay 
received  by  Inspectors  in  small  areas  is  usually  very 
low,  it  is  impracticable  to  set  a sufficiently  high 
standard  in  the  Board  of  Trade  examinations  to  secure 
that  only  men  with  superior  qualifications  are  ap- 
pointed. In  the  second  place,  the  Board  can  exercise 
no  effective  supervision  over  the  action  of  an  In- 
spector, and  there  is  little  doubt  that  local  competition 
for  fee  I'evenue  leads  to  certain  irregular  practices. 
It  is  true  that  Inspectors  are  required  to  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Local  Authority,  and  the  latter 
has  to  send  a copy  of  the  report  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  (Paragraph  10  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Regula- 
tions). Naturally,  however,  an  Inspector  will  not 
usually  include  in  his  report  any  matter  that  is  dis- 
tasteful to  hie  Local  Authority.  As  the  report  is 
frequently  the  only  information  available  to  the  Board 
as  to  the  administration  of  the  Weights  and  Measures 
Acts  in  the  district,  the  Board  are  cleai'ly  not  in  a 
good  position  for  satisfying  themselves  that  the 
administration  is  efficient. 

11.  The  Acts  provide  the  Board  with  no  means  of 
compelling  Local  Authorities  to  administer  the  law, 
and  though  a threat  from  the  Board  of  proceedings 
by  mandamus  has  on  occasion  been  effective  in 
inducing  a Local  Authority  to  carry  out  their 
statutory  duties,  the  Board  are  not  definitely 
authorised  to  take  such  action.  Provision  is  made 
by  section  10  of  the  1889  Act  for  local  inquiries  by 
officers  appointed  by  the  Board  as  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
Authority,  but  no  means  are  provided  for  enforcing 
the  findings  of  such  an  inquiry. 

Supervision  and  Control  of  other  Local  Authorities  hy 
County  Councils. 

12.  The  County  Councils  exercise  no  supervision  in 
respect  to  weights  and  measures  over  the  Local 
Authorities  within  their  boundaries,  except  by 
arrangement  as  mentioned  in  paragraph  7. 

Provisions  as  to  Alteration  of  the  Area,  Constitution, 
or  Functions  of  Local  Authorities. 

13.  There  are  no  special  provisions  in  the  Weights 
and  Measures  Acts  under  this  head. 

General  Comments. 

14.  As  indicated  in  paragraph  3,  the  smaller 
Boroughs  have  difficulty  in  maintaining  an  effective 
administration,  and  cases  have  occurred  where  the 
failure  of  a Local  Authority  to  appoint  a duly  quali- 
fied Inspector  has  effectively  suspended  the  operation 
of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Acts  in  their  area  for 
months,  or  even  years.  In  small  Boroughs  .also  the 
members  of  the  Council  are  frefjuently  tradesmen 
whose  weights  and  measures  are  subject  to  inspection, 
etc.,  by  the  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures,  who 
is  dependent  on  their  good  will  for  his  advancement, 
or  even  for  the  continuance  of  his  appointment. 
This  puts  him  in  an  invidious  position,  and  centralisa- 
tion of  the  administration  has  frequently  been  urged 
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on  this  and  other  grounds.  It  is  in  any  case  evident 
that,  except  in  scattered  districts,  a large  area  is 
more  easy  than  a small  one  to  administer  efficiently, 
particularly  having  regard  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
complexity  of  modern  appliances,  which  renders  most 
desirable  a more  highly  organised  staff,  including 
specialists  skilled  in  different  directions,  with  an 
officer  of  superior  education  in  charge.  As  explained 
above,  it  is  impracticable  at  present,  owing  to  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  smaller  areas,  to  set  a 
very  high  standard  in  the  Board  of  Trade  examina- 
tions for  Inspectors. 

A reduction  in  the  number  of  small  independent 
areas,  with  corresponding  increase  in  the  staff  of  each 
district,  would  tend  to  increased  efficiency,  to  the 
greater  independence  of  the  Inspectors,  and  to  the 
elimination  of  local  jealousy  and  competition  for  fees. 


4299.  (Chairman) : According  to  paragraph  2,  I 
think  in  1834,  the  Board  of  Trade  took  over  the  in- 
spection of  weights  and  measures  from  the  various 
Authorities  who  were  responsible  before  them? — 
That  is  not  exactly  the  position.  The  Board  of 
Trade  took  over  the  administration  of  weights  and 
measures  from  the  Exchequer  in  1866,  hut  the 
actual  detailed  administration  is  conducted  not  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  at  all,  but  the  Inspectors  ap- 
pointed by  the  Local  Authorities,  who  work  under 
the  general  guidance  of  the  Board.  In  1834,  the 
dhange  was  made  by  which  the  local  Inspectors 
were  appointed  to  carry  out  the  work,  hut  the  actual 
administration  of  the  present  day  only  commenced 
in  1878. 

4300.  Then  it  was  taken  over  from  these  hetero- 
geneous bodies  by  the  Treasury  in  1834.  Is  that  so  ? 
— The  Act  of  1834  made  the  Justices  in  general 
responsible  for  the  appointment  of  Inspectors,  but 
the  various  Court  Leets  and  other  more  or  less 
private  authorities  still  retained  their  powers. 
There  are  exceptions  in  the  1834  Act^  and  in  the 
1835  Act  also.  It  was  only  in  1878  that  the  thing 
became  general,  and  finally  the  1892  Act  gives  the 
Local  Authorities  power  of  purchase  of  all  the  out- 
standing vested  interests. 

4301.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  County  and 
Borough  Councils.? — Yes. 

4302.  Not  Urban  District  Councils? — No. 

4303.  Is  there  any  difference  between  any 
Borough  or  any  County  Borough  or  County  Coun- 
cil? Aa’e  they  all  weights  .and  measures  authori- 
ties, whatever  size  they  are? — There  was  an  exclu- 
sion in  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  of 
Boroughs  which  had  in  1881  less  than  10,000  in- 
habitants. 

4304.  What  is  the  exact  position  of  the  Board 
of  Trade?  The  Board  of  Trade  is  responsible  for 
certain  work  in  connection  with  the  general  super- 
vision  of  the  weights  and  measures  administration. 
V e are  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the  stan- 
dards which  are  issued  by  the  Inspectors  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  work.  We  are  responsible  for  the 
Regulations  under  which  they  work.  They  work 
generally  in  accordance  with  Regulations  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Trade.  We  are  responsible  for  the 
examination  of  patterns  of  apparatus  as  to  their 
suitability  for  use  in  trade.  We  conduct  examina- 
tions of  Jnspeetor.5,  to  give  them  a certificate  of 
qiialification  before  they  may  he  appointed.  You 
will  find  that  set  out  in  paragraph  9 of  the  memo- 
randum. 

4305.  Then  we  get  to  paragraph  4:  Functions 
of  Local  Authorities.  I think  you  have  told  us 
about  them.  Then  what  is  this  about  byelaws  con- 
trolling the  sale  of  coal  in  paragraph  6.? The 

second  part  of  the  1889  Act  gives  Local  Authori- 
ties power  to  make  byelaws  controlling  the  sale  of 
coal  from  hawkers’  carts— the  sale  of  coal  in  small 
quantities.  They  may  make  byelaws  as  to  the 

manner  in  which  the  bags  shall  be  sealed,  the 
manner  in  which  the  price  of  the  coal  shall  be  dis- 


played, the  type  of  weighing  instrument  to  be  car- 
ried, and  matters  of  that  kind.  In  the  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  1910  there  are  two  typical 
codes  of  byelaws  published. 

4306.  Adoptive  byelaws? — Yes;  those  -byelaws  are 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

4307.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Have  those  byelaws  been 
made  in  most  places? — Generally  speaking,  yes. 
There  is  not  an  obligation  on  the  Local  Authority 
to  make  them. 

4308.  But  it  has  been  generally  done? — ^Yes. 

4309.  (Chairman) : Then  paragraph  7 as  to  joint 
action  by  Local  Authorities,  will  you  tell  us  how  that 
generally  takes  place?  I see  that  you  say  it  has 
not  been  much  utilised? — No,  there  has  been  very 
little  utilisation  of  it.  In  certain  districts,  mainly 
in  the  Scotch  areas,  as  a matter  of  fact,  in  which 
you  are  not  particularly  interested,  I think,  the 
Inspectors  of  the  County  do  also  act  in  Burghs  by 
arrangement.  Where  the  Burghs  are  small  and 
cannot  weU  support  an  Inspector  independently, 
there  are  arrangements  of  the  kind,  but,  generally 
speaking,  there  is  not  much  combination. 

4310.  They  are  not  a joint  body? — It  is  an 
individual. 

4311.  The  two  bodies  employ  one  individual? 

That  is  right. 

4312.  Rather  than  two  bodies  combining  to  adminis- 
ter one  area? — The  two  bodies  employ  one  individual. 
The  Burgh  gives  a separate  appointment  to  the 
same  man  as  the  County,  by  arrangement  with  the 
County. 

4313.  And  they  all  pay  him  jointly? — Yes. 

4314.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : I suppose,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  there  is  very  little  administration  except  by 
the  Inspectors.  There  is  nothing  much,  except 
making  byelaws,  for  the  Local  Authorities  to  do? — 
There  is  not  very  much.  They  keep  a certain  amount 
in  their  own  hands.  Some  Local  Authorities,  for 
instance,  do  not  allow  the  Inspector  to  prosecute 
personally;  they  take  that  into  their  hands,  and  so 
on. 

4315.  (Chairman) : The  Local  Authority  themselves 
prosecute? — Yes.  In  the  case  of  other  Local  Authori- 
ties, the  Inspector  is  allowed  to  prosecute. 

4316.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  ■.  le  not  the  practice 
with  some  Local  Authorities,  certainly  in  some 
County  Council.s,  that  there  is  a Sub-Committee  of 
the  General  Purposes  Committee  or  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, which  meets  these  Inspectors  from  time  to 
time  and  makes  certain  regulations  and  keeps  cogni- 
zant of  the  whole  proceedings? — That  is  quite 
common, 

4317.  That  is  pretty  general,  is  it? — There  is 
usually  a Sub-Committee  which  deals  with  Weights 
and  Measures. 

4318.  (Chairman)-.  Then  as  regards  finance;  I sup- 
pose it  is  a very  small  matter? — The  total  amounts 
involved,  apart  from  a few  areas,  are  quite  small. 

4319.  A good  deal  of  that  is  met  by  fees?— It  is 
recovered  to  some  extent  by  fees,  but  as  a rule  not 
completely.  The  work  of  Inspectors  divides  itself 
into  two  parts,  or  three  parts,  perhaps.  First  of 
all,  the  verification  of  weights  and  measures,  to  see 
that  they  are^  correct ; secondly,  the  inspection  of 
traders’  premises  to  see  that  incorrect  weights  and 
measures  are  not  being  used.  Those  two  things 
are  not  quite  the  same,  and  the  second  part  is  unpaid 
service;  therefore,  you  do  not  expect  to  find  that 
the  fees  meet  the  whole  of  the  expenses.  The  fees 
should  meet  the  expenses  of  verification. 

4320.  (Mr.  Turton)  : It  is  very  rare,  is  it  not,  to 
find  on  premises  weights  and  measures  which  have 
not  been  stamped  by  some  Authority  ?— You  may  not 
find  very  many  cases  where  they  have  not  been 
stamped,  but  they  fall  into  bad  repair  and  become 
unjust, 

4321.  Then  they  have  not  been  inspected.  The  ob- 

vious duty,  at  the  time  of  the  inspection,  is  to  see 
that  the  weights  and  measures  are  correct? Yes. 
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4322.  Therefore,  if  they  have  been  properly  in- 
spected, how  is  it  possible  for  them  to  use  unjust 
weights  and  measures  in  a shop  ? — ^It  is  on  the  occasion 
of  the  inspection  that  they  are  discovered. 

4323.  That  is  very  rare,  is  it  not? — There  is  a fairly 
high  percentage. 

4324.  (Svr  Hyland  Adkins) : There  are  two  things. 
They  have  been  stamped  originally,  but  in  certain 
cases  weights  and  measures  deteriorate  by  use? — ^Yes, 
it  is  more  frequently  the  latter  than  the  former  case 
that  is  found. 

4325.  (Chairman)  : There  is  no  fraud  about  it, 
usually? — The  cases  where  there  is  suggested  fraud 
are  comparatively  rare. 

4326.  For  instance,  in  cases  of  weighing  in,  the 
people  may  have  private  weights  and  measures  for 
their  own  use  which  may  fall  wrong,  and  they  may 
be  wrong  for  a long  time? — Do  you  mean  for  private 
purposes  rather  than  for  trade  purposes  ? 

4327.  Yes.  Supposing  somebody  buys  several 
pounds  of  meat,  and  they  weigh  it  to  see  if  it  is 
correct,  ' it  may  be  wrong.  It  may  be  that  the 
machine  is  wrong,  and  then  if  there  was  any  dispute 
the  Inspector  would  come  and  look  at  it,  would  he 
not? — The  scales  of  private  persons  are  not  subject 
to  any  jurisdiction  at  all. 

4328.  But  supposing  it  was  a subject  of  dispute 
with  the  butcher? — The  Inspector  would  come  along 
and  arbitrate,  if  requested. 

4329.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  would  be  the  trades- 
man’s scales  that  he  would  inspect? — Osrtainly;  but 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  a dispute,  he  would  ac- 
tually weigh  the  article  on  which  the  dispute 
occurred. 

4330.  (Chairman)  : Would  he  charge  a fee  for  that? 
— No,  I do  not  think  he  would  charge  a fee  in  a case 
like  that.  He  would  regard  it  as  part  of  his  duty. 

4331.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : There  is  another  matter: 
perhaps  you  are  going  to  mention  it : the  matter  of 
adjustment  ’ of  weights  ? — I was  going  to  mention 
that,  also. 

4332.  Then  I will  not  trouble  you? — That  is  the 
third  feature  of  an  Inspector’s  work,  for  which  again 
fees  should  meet  the  expenses.  That  is  conducted 
only  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

4333.  It  is  not  all  Inspectors’  work? — No,  only  such 
Inspectors  as  have  received  authority  from  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

4334.  (Chairman) : Then  in  paragraph  10,  you  say 
that  the  powers  are  not  sufficient  to  secure  uniform- 
ity.'’— One  might  perhaps  take  paragraphs  10  and 
11  more  or  less  together.  The  position  is  that,  geji- 
erally  speaking,  the  Board  achieves  its  desires  more 
by  goodwill  than  by  any  drastic  powers  which  it 
possesses  under  the  Act.  With  a few  exceptional 
cases,  we  do  not  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  our 
wishes  met  by  the  Local  Authorities  and  the  Regu- 
lations obeyed  by  Inspectors,  but  there  are  cases  oc- 
casionally where  difficulty  arises,  and  apart  from 
using  very  drastic  powers  indeed  we  have  not  any 
effective  means  of  dealing  with  them. 

4335.  Your  very  drastic  powers  seem  to  be  a little 
nebulous,  do  they  not? — The  only  power  that  we  have 
found  that  we  can  finally  use  effectively  is  a manda- 
mus. 

4336.  That  is  somewhat  theoretical? — It  has  been 
employed.  The  threat  has  always  been  sufficient. 

4337.  I suppose  that  probably  publicity  of  the  fact 
that  weights  and  measures  are  not  being  properly 
verified  and  examined  would  bring  about  the  desired 
result,  would  it  not? — It  has  not  always  been  suffi- 
cient. One  of  the  difficulties  under  which  we  have 
suffered  is  that  we  have  at  present  no  proper  organi- 
sation for  inspecting  the  Weights  and  Measures 
Offices  by  periodical  visitation  from  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

4338.  The  Board  of  Trade  have  no  Inspectors? — No 
travelling  Inspectors  from  the  central  office.  It  was 
recommended  by  the  Standards  Commission,  in  their 
Fourth  Report,  in  1870,  that  such  officers  should  be 


appointed,  but  ive  have  never  been  able  to  obtain 
Treasury  consent  to  appointing  them. 

4339.  All  you  do  is  to  certify  that  the  Inspectors  are 
up  to  their  work  ? — We  certify  that  the  Inspectors  pass 
a- certain  standard. 

4340.  And  then  you  hand  the  whole  thing  over  to 
the  Local  Authority? — In  effect. 

4341.  (Colonel  Williams) : Do  you  find  that  a dis- 
advantage?— I think  we  should  achieve  a very  much 
better  and  more  uniform  administration  of  the  Acts 
if  we  were  in  closer  personal  touch  with  the  Inspectors 
and  the  Local  Authorities. 

4342.  Do  you  find  any  serious  practical  difficulty 
arising  out  of  that  state  of  things? — We  find  a good 
deal  of  small  difficulties;  A large  part  of  the  work  of 
the  office  is  settling  small  difficulties  that  arise  in  the 
administration. 

4343.  They  are  only  small? — ^For  the  most  part 
small. 

4344.  (Sir  Loewis  Beard) ; What  sort  of  difficulties ; 
can  you  give  us  an  example? — We  get  cases,  for 
example,  where  Inspectors  are  adjusting  without  our 
authority.  That  is  just  one  example  of  what  may 
occur,  and  it  leads  to  a good  deal  of  correspondence 
sometimes  before  we  get  the  matter  settled.  AVe  have 
oases — they  are  referred  to  in  paragraph  10 — where  we 
get  informal  complaints  from  Inspectors  that  their 
premises  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
working  are  not  adequate,  that  they  have  attempted 
to  get  their  Local  Authority  to  improve  matters  and 
have  been  unable  to.  We  have  no  officer  to  send  to 
see  the  conditions  and  to  discuss  the  conditions  with 
the  officers  of  the  Local  Authority. 

4345.  In  those  cases  you  can  do  nothing? — In  those 
cases  we  can  do  nothing. 

4346.  (Mr.  Itiddell) : Is  that  what  you  refer  to  in 
paragraph  10? — Yes,  that  was  one  of  the  things  that 
was  in  mind  when  that  was  written. 

4347.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
the  only  instance  you  can  give  us  of  irregular  practices 
is  that  of  insufficient  or  improper  offices? — That  is  one 
possibility. 

4348.  “ Irregular  practices  ” sounds  rather  more 
serious  than  that? — Adjustment  without  authority  is 
another  of  the  things  mentioned  1 can  give  you 
others.  There  have  been  cases  where  Authorities  have 
given  unauthorised  rebates  on  the  fees.  There  have 
been  complaints  that  certain  Inspectors  exercise  a 
very  ultra-strict  supervision  of  machines  which  are 
brought  from  other  districts  bearing  other  Inspectors’ 
stamps.  Any  Inspector’s  stamp  ie  legal  throughout 
the  country.  There  have  been  complaints  that  certain 
Inspectors,  as  soon  as  they  get  a machine  with  a 
stamp  from  another  district,  look  round  for  any 
possible  means  of  condemning  it  in  order  to  re-verify 
it  and  re-stamp  it  themselves  with  their  own  local 
stamp.  I refer  to  such  practices  as  that. 

4349.  There  are  not  very  many  of  those? — No,  we 
do  not  get  a great  deal  of  one  kind,  but,  all  told,  we 
get  a good  deal  to  handle. 

4350.  (Chairman) : Do  you  suggest  that  there 

should  be  any  alteration  in  the  Authorities  who 
should  have  the  power,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board? 

Our  view  is  rather  that  we  should  like  to  see  the 

smaller  Authorities  enlarged,  in  order  that  they 
could  maintain  a more  efficient  service. 

4351.  The  larger  the  Authority,  the  bettor  the 
service? — Y'^es. 

4352.  Therefore  if  it  were  County  Boroughs  and 
County  Councils,  roughly  speaking,  that  would  pro- 
bably be  a more  convenient  form? — Some  of  the 
County  Boroughs  are  very  small. 

4353.  (Col.  Williams) : And  some  Urban  Districts 
are  far  bigger  than  County  Boroughs? — Quite. 

4354.  (Chairman):  But,  roughly  speaking,  the 

larger  the  Authority,  the  better? — Roughly  speak- 
ing, the  larger  the  Authority,  the  better.  That  is 
not  perhaps  quite  true  where  you  get  an  agricultural 
area,  where  it  is  very  difficult  to  cover  the  ground. 
The  conditions  are  veiy  different  in  country  areas, 
from  urban  areas. 
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43o6.  In  that  case  it  is  invariably  administered  by 
the  County  Council? — Yes. 

4356.  That  is  a large  body? — Yes. 

4367.  {Gol.  Williams):  Sometimes  too  large? — If 
the  area,  in  the  sense  of  actual  square  miles,  is  too 
large,  it  is  inconvenient  for  an  Inspector  from  one 
district  to  cover  it. 

4368.  (Sir  Hyland  AdJcins) : All  the  Inspectors  now 
are  appointed  by  the  Local  Authorities,  Counties  or 
Boroughs  ? — Yes. 

4359.  And  they  are  paid  exclusively  by  those  Local 
Authorities? — Yes. 

4360.  There  is  no  grant  by  your  Department? — 
No. 

4361.  The  only  relation  you  have  to  those  In- 
spectoi’s  is  that  they  have  to  work  to  certain  Regu- 
lations which  you  issue? — Yes. 

4362.  And,  as  a matter  of  fact,  you  are  entitled 
to  a copy,  of  the  report  which  it  is  their  duty  to 
make  every  year  to  the  Authority  that  appoints 
them  ? — Yes. 

4363.  .But,  in  addition  to  that,  they  look  to  you 
for  Regulations  and  look  to  you  for  the  standards. 
They  do  communicate  with  your  Department  from 
time  to  time  otherwise  than  through  the  copy  of 
their  annual  report? — Yes. 

4364.  And  that  communication  gives  you  certain 
information  of  varying  value  which  you  have  no 
power  to  sift,  because  you  have  no  Inspectors  of 
your  own.? — That  is  really  the  position. 

436o.  Therefore  your  relation  to  these  Inspectors 
IS  a curiously  unsytematised  one? — That  is  so. 

4366.  Then  with  regard  to  the  areas  in  which  they 
work : the  area,  I understand  you  to  say,  should  be 
large  enough  to  command  the  services  of  a whole- 
time ofiioer.? — ^We  should  prefer  to  see  more  than 
that.  The  class  of  apparatus  with  which  they  have 
to^  deal  is  rapidly  becoming  more  and  more  com- 
plicated, and  we  would  prefer  to  see  an  organisation 
of  officers,  with  a superior  officer  in  charge. 

4367.  I will  go  by  steps.  In  the  first  place,  is  it 
your  view  that  it  is  desirable,  wherever  possible,  to 
have  a whole-time  officer.? — Ctertainly. 

4368.  xind  that  in  dealing  with  large  areas  like 
Counties,  or  vei-y  great  cities,  if  there  is  enough 
work  to  be  done_  by  more  than  one  person,  there 
might  well  be,  in  a minor  way,  a hierarchy  of 
officials.  Is  that  your  view.?—Yes;  actually  it  does 
occur  now,  to  some  extent. 

4369.  And  that  being  so,  if  you  are  asked  yoitr 

opinion  as  to  the  present  organisation  of  officers, 
on  the  one  hand,  you  do  not  want  them  working  in 
so  large  an  area  that  they  cannot  cover  it,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  you  do  not  want  them  working  in 
so  small  an  area  that  they  will  be  embarrassed  by 
the  personnel  on  the  Council  of  that  area.? Quite. 

4370.  You  have  called  attention  to  certain  small 
towns,  and  so  on;  the  very  people  who  might  be 
all  the  better  for  being  inspected  themselves  are  the 
persons  who  choose  and  pay  the  Inspectors? — Yes. 

^ 4371.  Speaking  generally,  that  is  the  position?— 
Yes,  you  have  summed  up  our  views. 

4372. _  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  duties 

of  Weights  and  Measures  Inspectors  are  becoming 
more  numerous  and  more  complicated? Yes. 

4373.  There  is  a steady  development  in  the  com- 
plexity of  the  machinery  that  they  have  to  inspect? 

— That  is  so. 

4374.  Eor  that  purpose,  they  have  to  take  about 
with  them  more  apparatus  than  they  used  to — in  some 
cases? — A good  deal  of  the  apparatus  is  brought  to 
them,  but  it  will  certainly  be  that  they  will  have  to 
carry  more  with  them  than  they  have  done  in  the 
past. 

4375.  Does  it  really  sum  up  to  this:  that  all  this 
service  is  one  of  increasing  importance  to  the  country, 
and  that  it  has  never  been  thoroughly  thought  out 
and  put  into  systematic  form,  either  from  the  local 
or  the  central  point  of  view? — I would  not  like  to 
put  it  quite  like  that,  because  I think  it  was 


extremely  well  thought  out  by  the  Standards  Com- 
mission of  about  fifty  years  ago;  but  the  recom- 
mendations of  that  Commission  have  not  all  been 
put  into  effect. 

4376.  At  the  present  time  it  is  not  scientifically 
organised,  either  from  the  centre  or  locally? — No, 
I think  that  is  a fair  statement. 

4377.  And  to  a certain  extent  it  is  a very  fluid 
and,  in  some  particulars,  almost  inchoate  public 
service? — Yes. 

4378.  Though  one  of  great  importance? — Yes. 

4379.  Does  your  Department  favour,  so  far  as  it 
can,  the  appointment  of  persons  who  give  their 
whole  time  and  so  gradually  form  a separate  profes- 
sion ; or  do  you  think  it  sufficient  to  have  police- 
men or  othei’  persons  who  do  the  work  in  addition 
to  other  duties.? — We  much  prefer  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  whole-time  individual  who  has  no  other 
duties  at  all  to  perform. 

4380.  And  you  would  also  like  to  have  Inspectors 
from  the  Board  of  Trade — travelling  Inspectors 
analogous  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  Inspectors  in 
other  things? — I think  it  is  most  important  that  we 
should,  to  secure  uniformity  of  practice. 

4381.  Has  any  policy  framed  itself  in  your 
Department  on  the  question  whether  there  ought 
to  be  a Government  grant,  if  this  service  is  to  be 
linked  up  more  closely  with  the  centre,  and  if  it  is 
to  lead  to  a special  body  of  Inspectors?  Has  that 
been  thought  out  at  all  by  your  Department? — I 
cannot  say  that  a re-organisation  has  been  thought 
out. 

4382.  You  would  agree,  would  you  not,  if  you  are 
going  to  have  a special  class  of  Weights  and 
Measures  Inspectors,  which  I understand  you  to  say 
would  be  a desirable  thing  to  have,  that  would  tend 
of  course  to  increase  their  special  knowledge  and  to 
develop  them  into  a profession? — Yes,  they  have,  as 
you  are  aware,  a Society  now  which  has  those  ends. 

4383.  And  that  would  raise  the  question  which  is 
always  around  us,  of  superannuation? — Yes. 

4384.  And  the  position  of  something  approaching 
to  that  of  a Civil  Servant,  in  the  case  of  persons 
who  wei-e  doing  this  work? — Yes. 

4385.  In  view  of  all  that,  is  it  contem- 
plated that  all  these  things  are  to  be  done  exclu- 
sively at  the  cost  of  the  Local  Authorities,  or  is  this 
going  to  be  another  great  partnership  Department 
of  State,  like  education  and  Poor  Law  and  other 
things?  I only  want  to  see  what  your  Department  is 
driving  at? — I can  only  say  that  while  we  have  a 
general  idea  that  we  would  like  to  see  a more  com- 
pletely organised  system,  we  have  not  formulated 
any  plans  for  obtaining  it  at  present. 

4386.  (Mr.  Turton) : You  have  referred  to  the 

annual  report  of  the  Inspector.  Do  you  not  get  the 
quarterly  reports  that  are  made  by  the  Inspector  to 
the  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  County 
Council.? — No.  We  see  only  the  annual  reports. 

4387.  From  what  you  have  been  saying  you  think 
that  the  Local  Authorities  ought  to  be  much  more 
vigorous  than  they  are  to-day.  There  has  been  no 
complaint  against  the  administration  of  weights  and 
measures,  has  there.? — No,  generally  speaking. 

4388.  They  have  got  on  very  well  without  either  a 

mandamus  or  any  other  legal  proceedings  which  you 
suggest  might  be  taken? — Certainly.  In  the  great 

majority  of  oases  we  get  on  very  well  under  present 
arrangements. 

4389.  You  probably  would  not  agree  with  the  view 
that  they  much  prefer  to  be  away  from  the  influence 
of  any  Department  in  London? — That  is  a matter 
of  argument,  of  course. 

4390.  (Chairman)  : I take  it  your  view  is  that  there 
is  a certain  want  of  uniformity? — Yes,  I regard  our 
function  as  co-ordinating. 

4391.  It  is  thicker  in  some  parts  and  thinner  in 
others? — Yes. 

4392.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : I understood  you  to  say  that  in 
the  Report  made  by  a Committee  some  50  years  ago 
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there  were  some  admirable  suggestions  which  you 
thought  could  be  usefully  adopted,  but  which  never 
have  been  adopted? — Yes. 

4393.  Could  you  teU  us  shortly  what  those  were? — 
There  was  a definite  recommendation  that  the  Stan- 
dards Department  should  have  at  least  two  travelling 
Inspectors  to  go  round  to  the  various  offices  and  see 
that  the  conditions  were  satisfactory,  to  see  that  the 
apparatus  was  properly  cared  for,  and  such  matters. 

4394.  That  is  the  gist  of  it,  is  it? — There  is  a great 
deal  more  in  that  Report — it  fills  several  volumes — 
but  that  is  the  particular  aspect  that  I have  men- 
tioned. 

4395.  That  is  the  one  that  you  wanted  to  bring 
forward? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Turton) : The  Board  of  Trade  are  to  inspect 
the  Inspectors  and  then  the  Inspectors  are  to  inspect 
the  local  public,  and  it  is  all  to  be  done  by  public 
grant. 

(Chairman) : I think  we  may  pass  to  Section  II. : 
Gas  meter  testing. 


II. — Gas  Metee  Testing. 

Origin  and  Development  of  Local  Authorities  in 

relation  to  Gas  Meter  Testing. 

15.  The  principal  statutory  provisions  bearing  upon 
this  portion  of  the  work  of  Local  Authorities  as 
affecting  the  Standards  Department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  are  comprised  in  : — 

(i)  The  Sale  of  Gas  Act,  1859  (22  & 23  Viet. 

c.  60). 

(ii)  The  amending  Act  of  1860  (23  & 24  Viet. 

c.  146). 

(iii)  The  Gas  Regulation  Act,  1920  (10  & 11 

Geo.  5,  c.  28). 

Reference  should  also  be  made  to  certain  provisions 
(e.!7.,  sections  3 (xiii),  34  (3)  (e),  39  (1)  (d))  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1888  (61  & 52  Viet.  c.  41). 

16.  The  first  of  the  above  Acts  is  the  principal  Act 
dealing  with  the  powers  of  Local  Authorities  to  set 
up  gas  meter  testing  stations  and  appoint  Inspectors. 
Under  that  Act,'  the  Local  Authorities  responsible  for 
administering  the  Act  in  the  Counties  were  the 
Justices  in  General  or  Quarter  Sessions  assembled, 
and  the  Local  Authority  in  those  Boroughs  which 
adopted  the  Act  was  the  Town  Council,  or,  if  the 
Council  was  a manufacturer  or  seller  of  gas,  the 
Borougli  Justices.  Under  section  3 of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1888,  the  administrative  business  of 
Quarter  Sessions  was  transferred  to  the  County 
Councils,  which  thus  became  responsible  for  the 
execution  in  the  Counties  of  the  Acts  relating  to  gas 
meters  (sub-section  (xiii)). 


Existing  Local  Authorities. 

17.  The  precise  position  of  the  Local  Authorities 
under  these  Acts  is  very  difficult  to  define,  and 
although  the  following  statement  appears  to  be  the 
most  probable,  it  is  nevertheless  nob  put  forward  as 
authoritative.  (A  few  minor  exceptional  cases  have 
been  omitted.) 

(1)  A County  Council  can  at  any  time  set  up  a 

gas  meter  testing  station,  appoint  Inspec- 
tors and  enforce  the  Act  throughout  the 
County,  including  the  area  of  the  Boroughs 
which  did  not  adopt  the  Sale  of  Gas  Act, 
1859,  before  13th  April,  1861.  As  a matter 
of  practice,  such  action  has  not,  in  general, 
been  taken  by  County  Councils,  other  than. 
Counties  of  a City  or  of  a Town. 

(2)  Any  Borough  which  within  the  prescribed 

period  (i.e.,  before  13th  April,  1861) 
adopted  the  Sale  of  Gas  Act,  1859,  is 
entitled  to  set  up  a meter  testing  station, 
appoint  Inspectors  and  take,  other  action 


to  carry  out  its  provisions.  The  Borough 
Council  could  undertake  these  functions 
unless  they  were  or  became  manufacturers 
or  sellers  of  gas,  in  which  case  their  powers 
passed  to  the  Borough  Justices. 

(3)  Any  other  Borough  which  failed  to  adopt  the 

Act  within  the  prescribed  period  cannot 
now  constitute  itself  a gas  meter  testing 
authority  or  appoint  Inspectors,  but  is 
merged  with  the  County  for  the  purposes 
of  the  1859  Act. 

(4)  As  regards  Boroughs  (other  than  County 

Boroughs)  whose  population  in  1881  was 
less  than  10,000,  which  adopted  the  Act, 
the  power  of  the  Borough  Authorities  to 
enforce  it  ceased  under  section  39  (1)  (d)  of 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  and  such 
Boroughs  became  merged  with  the  County 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Sale  of  Gas  Act. 

Functions  of  Local  Authorities. 

18.  The  appropriate  Local  Authorities  supply  the 
necessary  standards  (1869  Act,  sections  3 & 7)  and 
appoint  and  dismiss  the  Inspectors  (1869  Act,  sec- 
tion 4).  Before  they  can  act.  Inspectors  must  secure 
a certificate  from  the  Board  of  Trade  (1920  Act,  sec- 
tion 14).  Their  duties  comprise  merely  the  testing, 
stamping  and  certification  of  meters  submitted  to 
them  as  to  accuracy  and  construction.  In  performing 
these  duties  they  are  guided  by  Regulations  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  section  13  of  the  1920 
Act.  There  is  in  fact  no  inspection  of  meters,  other 
than  this,  but  a meter  which  has  had  its  seal  broken 
for  repair  is  required  to  be  re-verified,  and  in  case  of 
a dispute  between  a gas  undertaking  and  a consumer 
a meter  may  at  any  time  be  submitted  to  an  Inspector 
for  certification. 


Provisions  as  to  Joint  Action  by  Local  Authorities. 

19.  There  appears  to  be  no  provision  for  enabling 
the  Local  Authorities  to  combine.* 


Finance  of  Local  Authorities. 

20.  The  cost  of  the  administration  is  borne  by  the 
local  rates  (1859  Act,  section  7)  but  fees  are  charge- 
able for  the  work,  which  in  certain  oases  result  in  an 
appreciable  net  revenue  (1869  Act,  sections  19  and 
25;  1920  Act,  section  11). 

Central  Supervision  of  Local  Authorities. 

21.  The  supervisory  duties  of  the  Standards 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  include : — 

(a)  The  examination  and  certification  of  candi- 

dates nominated  by  the  Local  Authorities 

for  appointment  as  Inspectors. 

(b)  The  approval  of  the  offices  and  equipment 

provided  for  Inspectors  and  the  toting  of 

Local  Authorities’  standards. 

(c)  The  issue  of  Regulations  to  be  observed  by 

Inspectors  in  testing  gas  meters. 

(d)  The  approval  of  novel  patterns  of  gas  meters 

(1920  Act,  section  12). 

The  Local  Authorities  are  required  to  obtain  annual 
reports  from  their  Inspectors  and  to  furnish  the 
Board  with  a copy. 

Provisions  as  to  the  Alteration  of  the  Area, 

Constitution,  or  Functions  of  Local  Authorities. 

22.  There  are  no  special  provisions  under  these 
heads. 


* In  Scotland,  County  Councils  and  the  Magistrates  of  Jtoyal 
Burghs  may  unite  in  administering  the  Act. 
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General  Comments. 

23,  There  have  been  several  enquiries  recently  from 
Boroughs  wishing  to  set  up  gas  meter  inspection, 
but  unable  to  do  so.  In  some  cases  (for  example, 
Bournemouth  and  Darlington),  the  Borough  did  not 
exist  in  1860.  Early  revision  of  the  Sale  of  Gas  Act 
is  called  for  in  this  connection,  as  well  as  for  several 
other  reasons.  It  is  very  desirable  that  powers  should 
exist  whereby  any  populous  district  of  more  than  a 
certain  size  should  be  able  to  obtain  the  services  of 
an  Inspector  within  its  area. 

24.  The  provision  that  where  the  Local  Council  is 
a manufacturer  or  seller  of  gas  the  Authority  for 
appointing  Inspectors  shall  be  the  Justices,  is  in- 
tended to  secure  the  independence  of  the  Inspector. 
In  actual  fact  it  rarely  does  so.  The  Local  Council 
nominate  and  pay  the  Inspector  and  equip  and  run 
the  office.  The  Justices  formally  appoint  him  but  in 
general  exercise  no  control. 


4396.  (Chairman) : You  tell  us  the  principal 
statutes  bearing  upon  the  work  of  gas  meter  testing, 
and  then  you  tell  us  in  paragraph  16  that  the  Local 
Authorities  set  up  gas  meter  testing  stations  and  ap- 
point the  Inspectors.  Are  the  Inspectors  the  same  as 
the  weights  and.  measui'es  people?— In  some  instances 
they  are  identical,  but  in  others  they  are  not.  There 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  the  same  man. 

4397.  There  are  no  whole-time  gas  meter  testing 
officers,  are  there? — ^In  some  irlaces  there  are. 

4398.  In  paragraph  17  you  tell  us  the  precise  posi- 
tion of  the  Local  Authorities  is  very  difficult  to  define. 
As  far  as  you  can  see  there  is  a difficulty  or  an 
impossibility  in  a Borough  which  has  been  incorpo- 
rated since  1862  becoming  a gas  meter  testing  autho- 
rity?— Under  the  present  law,  we  believe  that  to  be 
the  case. 

4399.  Is  that  a complaint? — We  have  had  applica- 
tions from  several  Boroughs  who  have  wished  to  adopt 
the  Act  and  have  been  unable  to. 

4400.  A County  Borough,  I suppose,  does  not  come 
under  that,  does  it? — Again,  a County  Borough  is  in 
a rather  peculiar  position. 

4401.  Supposing  a Borough  had  been  set  up  before 
1862,  it  can  become  a gas  meter  testing  authoritv? 
—Yes,  provided  it  adopted  the  Act  within  the  pre- 
scribed period. 

4402.  If  it  has  been  set  up  after  1862,  it  cannot? 
— That  is  so. 

4403. _  Every  County  Co-uncil  is  a gas  meter  testing 
authority  ? — Yee,  potentially. 

4404.  In  the  case  of  a County  Borough  set  up  since 
1862— if  it  was  not  a Borough  at  all  before  1862— 
would  the  County  Council  become  the  Authority  for 

testing  the  gas  meters  within  that  County  Borough  ? 

We  are  of  opinion  that  it  cannot  become  an  Authority 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  meters  within  the  Borough 
alone.  “ 

4406.  Then  the  County  Borough  becomes  ipso  facto 
a gas  meter  testing  authority,  whenever  it  is  con- 
stituted?— No;  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  does  not 

not  in  the  same  sense  as  a County  Council  may. 

4406.  Therefore  the  County  Council  would  have 

powers  within  the  County  Borough  area? Yes,  ex- 

cept in  the  case  of  a County  Borough  which  adopted 
the  Act  originally. 

4407.  This  is  a rather  important  point.  Can  a 
County  Council  in  any  case  function  within  a County 
Borough  area?  In  your  opinion  it  can? — As  far  as 
we  can  interpret  the  Acts,  that  is  so. 

4408-10.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : In  practice,  does  it  ?— In 
practice,  apart  from  those  Boroughs  which  did  in  facu 
adopt  the  Act,  it  is  not  administered  for  the  most 
part.  Very  few  Counties  have  adopted  it. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : Do  you  mean  there  are  County 

Boroughs  where  the  meters  are  not  testable  at  all? 

(S^■r  Lewis  Heard)-.  It  comes  to  this:  you  can 
send  them  out  of  the  County  Borough  to  be  tested; 


you  can  send  them  to  some  other  district  where  there 
is  a station. 

4411.  (Chairman) : I do  not  follow  that.  In  the 
case  of  a County  Borough  which  cannot  set  up  a gas 
meter  testing  station  or  appoint  Inspectors,  who  does 
III  fact  examine  those  meters  and  test  them?— They 
have  to  send  them  to  some  other  Borough,  where 
there  is  a station. 

4412.  (Sir  Lewis  Heard) : They  do  not  have  to  send 
them.  The  people  supplying  the  gas  have  to  send 
them?  Yes,  the  people  in  the  Borough  have  to  send 
them. 

4413.  No,  they  may  not  be  people  in  the  Borough 
who  are  supplying  the  gas.  It  is  simply  the  people 
who  are  supplying  the  gas  in  the  Borough?— The 
people  who  furnish  the  meter  to  the  consumei-,  in 
effect. 

4414.  They  may  be  a company  or  they  may  be 
another  Town  Council? — Yes. 

4416.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Or  it  may  be  tba  town 
itself? — Yes.  All  the  meters  for  Bournemouth,  for 
example,  have  to  be  tested  at  Southampton.  That 
is  a case  in  point. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins)  -.  Will  you  tell  me  what  hap- 
pens to  the  meters  in  Birmingham? 

(Sir  Lewis  Heard)  : The  Justices  are  the  Authority 
there.  It  is  in  the  Act. 

4416.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : They  are  tested  in 
Birmingham  by  a pei-son  nominally  appointed  by  the 
Justices  .P — That  is  so. 

4417 . (Chairman) : Which  Justices — the  Birming- 
ham Justices.? — Yes. 

4418.  (Sir  Lewis  Heard) : And  paid  by  the  Town 
Council? — Yes,  I believe  so. 

4419.  (Chairman) : Perhaps  you  will  agree  that  the 
system  is  not  a convenient  or  logical  one? — I have  no 
hesitation  in  agreeing  to  that. 

4420.  I should  think  also  it  is  expensive;  it  must 

be,  if  you  have  to  send  all  the  meters  from  Bourne- 
mouth to  Southampton,  because  Bournemouth  did 
not  exist  before  1862  as  a Borough?— No  doubt  it 
is  wasteful.  ’ 

4421.  (Sir  Lewis  Heard) ; That  point  would  not 
always  aiise,  because  gas  manufacturers  are  not  gen- 
erally manufacturers  of  meters,  and  the  meters  are 
tested  at  the  manufactory  ?— It  applies  to  repaired 
meters— all  meters  called  out  of  service  for  repair 
have  to  be  re-stamped. 

4422.  They  would  go  to  the  manufacturer .?— In 
some  oases  the  gas 'company  do  their  own  repair 
work. 

(Mr.  Lloyd)  -.  It  is  so  at  Bournemouth,  un- 
doubtedly. I happen  to  be  on  the  Board. 

4423.  (Chairman):  You  think  if  Parliament  had 
a little  time  to  spare  it  might  be  usefully  employed 
in  simplifying  this  complicated  Act?— I do. 

^4424.  Now  let  us  pass  to  paragraph  18  : Functions 
of  Local  Authorities.  They  appoint  and  dismiss 
the  Inspectors,  who  stamp  the  meters,  and  so  forth. 
They  issue  licences,  _ I suppose.  They  appoint  an 

Inspector  and  give  liim  the  necessary  powers? Yes. 

4426.  And  there  is  no  provision  for  joint  action? 

No. 

4426.  Then  paragraph  20:  Finance  of  Local 

Authorities.  It  falls  on  the  rates,  and  fees  are 
charged  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  weights 
and  measures? — Yes. 

4427.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  now  about  central 
supervision.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  system  of 
central  supervision  ?— It  is  very  much  on  a par  with 
the  position  with  regard  to  weights  and  measures. 
The  conditions  are  very  much  alike. 

. 4428.  But  it  is  not  so  important  a service? It 

IS  not  so  extensive  a service ; it  is  confined  to  a few 
localities. 

4429.  Then  in  paragraph  22,  I do  not  think  there 
IS  anything  to  call  attention  to.  In  paragraph  23, 
we  have  the  cases  of  Bournemouth  and  Darlington. 
When  setting  up  the  County  Borough  in  other  cases, 
have  they  taken  these  powers,  in  private  Acts  or 
Provisional  Orders? — I am  afraid  I cannot  answer 
that  question. 
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4430.  It  would  have  been  possible  for  Bournemouth 
in  their  Provisional  Order  to  have  put  that  in? — 
Yes. 

4431.  Probably  it  was  omitted  per  incunam. 
Would  you  in  the  case  of  an  extension,  for  instance, 
or  creation  of  a new  County  Borough  or  Municipal 
Borough,  advise  that  B'orough  to  seek  to  obtain  these 
powers  in  their  Act? — If  the  matter  were  referred 
to  us,  I think  we  should. 

4432.  You  would  not  send  general  advice  to  any 
new  County  Borough? — No  such  question  has 
generally  come  before  our  notice  except  when  the 
Bill  itself  comes. 

4433.  But  if  you  were  asked,  you  would  say  it? — 
Yes.  Corporation  Bills  have  to  be  deposited  at  the 
Standards  Department,  so  we  are  informed  when 
the  matter  is  going  forward,  hut  we  do  not  generally 
offer  advice  except  on  specific  clauses  incorporated 
in  the  Bill. 

4434.  Then  we  come  to  paragraph  24.  In  the  case 
where  the  Local  Authority  is  itself  trading  in  gas 
the  Justices  are  the  appointers  of  the  Inspector.  I 
suppose  that  is  to  secure  an  independent  Authority  ? 

That  is  the  evident  intention  of  the  Act. 

4435.  It  is  paid  for  by  the  Town  Council? — Yes. 

4436.  And  there  is  a nomination,  because  the 
Justices,  I suppose,  are  not  in  a position  to 
nominate.  The  Justices’  appointment  is  practically 
a formality? — ^Yes. 

4437.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Is  it  usual  to  appoint 
an  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures? — In  many 
cases,  a joint  appointment  is  made.  The  same  mau 
does  both. 

4438.  {Chairman):  It  gives  a man  more  to  do? — 
Yes.  We  have  no  objection  at  all  to  the  offices  being 
united. 

4439.  Have  you  any  further  obsei-vations  on  this 
matter?  I think  another  witness  is  taking  the  next 

one? I do  not  think  I have  anything  more  to  say, 

but  I have  been  asked  to  give  evidence  also  in  respect 
of  paragraph  56,  on  behalf  of  the  Pood  Department. 

I do  not  know  whether  you  would  be  willing  to  take 
that  now. 

{Chairman) : Certainly ; there  is  no  particular 
virtue  in  the  arrangement  of  the  paragraphs. 

VlII.  Board  oe  Trade  (Food  Department). 

56.  The  Local  Authorities  (Pood)  Orders,  1921, 
made  by  the  Minister  of  Health  and  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland,  confer  and  impose  on  the  Local  Autho- 
rities concerned  the-  powers  and  duties  required  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  Sale  of  Food  Order,  1921. 
The  Local  Authorities  concerned  are:  — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  bread,  the  Local  Authority 

for  the  purposes  of  the  Weights  and 
Measures  Acts,  1878-1919. 

(2)  For  the  labelling  of  imported  foodstuffs,  any 

Local  Authority  authorised  to  appoint  an 
analyst  for  the  purposes  of  the  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875-1907. 

57.  In  the  event  of  a serious  industrial  crisis,  reli- 
ance would  be  placed  by  this  Department  on  Local 

{The  Witness 
Mr.  C.  H.  Grimshaw, 

4463.  (Chairman) : You  are  a Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade? — Yes. 

III. — Foeeshobbs. 

25.  The  relations  of  the  Foreshores  Branch  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
with  Local  Authorities  arise  out  of  the  two  kinds  of 
jurisdiction  which  the  Board  of  Trade  exercise  in 
regard  to  tidal  lands,  viz : • — 

(A)  Ownership  jurisdiction. 

On  behalf  of  the  Crown,  as  the  owner  of  the 
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Authorities  generallj',  and  on  Town  Clerks  and  their 
principal  assistants  in  particular,  for  a continuance 
of  the  co-operation  and  furtherance  which  in  1919 
and  1921  were  invaluable  in  securing  the  effective 
administration  of  emergency  measures. 


4440.  (Chairman):  Then  paragraph  56? — I was 
merely  asked  to  add  to  that  paragraph  the  fact 
that  there  is  a Sale  of  Tea  Act,  which  is  nof. 
mentioned.  This  work  also  is  administered,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  S.ale  of  Bread  Order,  generally 
by  the  Inspectors  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

4441.  Paragraph  56  refers  to  the  powers  and 
dutie.s  required  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Sale  of 
F'obB  Order.  Is  that  done  by  an  Inspector? — The 
enforcement  of  the  Sale  of  Food  Order  is  normally 
done  by  the  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

4442.  And  the  labelling?— The  labelling  is  not; 
that  is  the  Inspector  under  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act. 

4443.  He  is  another  person? — He  is  another  indi- 
vidual, although  there  are  cases  where  these  t.wo 
offices  are  combined. 

44'44.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : What  are  the  Local 
Authorities  (Food)  Orders,  1921?  Under  what 
authority  is  an  Order  made? — They  are  under  the 
Expiring  Laws  Act  now. 

4445.  D.O.R.A.?— Yes. 

4446.  When  D.O.R.A.  dies,  they  will  die? — The 
Sale  of  Tea  Order  has  now  been  continued  by  the 
Sale  of  Tea  Act.  There  is  a Sale  of  Bread  Bill, 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  brought  forward  before 
the  Order  expires. 

4447.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Does  this  expire  under 

the  present  law ; is  it  the  end  of  this  year  P — I can 
tell  you  by  referring  to  the  Act.  It  continues  in 
force  until  31st  December,  1923.  It  is  the  end  of 
this  year. 

4448.  You  are  reading  from  an  Order  made  under 
an  Act,  are  you?— This  is  a memorandum  showing 
what  parts  of  the  Orders  are  still  effective. 

4449.  How  do  they  remain  effective?— Under  the 
Expiring  Laws  Act,  1922. 

4450.  Then  I suppose,  unless  something  is  done 
this  Session,  that  Order  will  come  to  an  end? 
The  Order  as  regards  the  Sale  of  Bread  will  come  to 
an  end.  As  regards  the  sale  of  tea,  it  has  become 
an  Act. 

4451.  (Mr.  Turion) : Is  not  the  Merchandise 

Marks  Act  brought  in  as  well?  Does  not  that  come 

before  you?  We  occasionally  have  references 

made  to  us  under  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act.  It 
is  not  specifically  our  Department’s  work. 

4452.  I suppose  you  are  really  referring  to  the 
railway  strike,  are  you  not,  in  paragrauh  57?— On 
paragraph  57  you  will  have  independent  evidence 
from  Major  Maclean.*  I was  only  dealing  with 
paragraph  56. 

(Chairman)  : Thank  you  very  much  for  your 

evidence. 


* See  page  305. 

withdrew.) 

called  and  examined. 

greater  part  of  the  foreshores  of  Groat  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  Board  control  the  foreshores 
under  their  management  in  the  interests  of  the 

In  England  and  Wales  and  Ireland  the  land- 
ward boundary  of  such  foreshore  as  belongs  to 
the  Crown  is  the  line  of  high  water  of  ordinary 
or  medium  tides,  that  is  to  say  the  line  of  high 
water  of  tides  midway  between  ordinary  spring 
tides  and  ordinary  neap  tides. 

(B)  Navigation  jurisdiction. 

The  Board  of  Trade  are  the  conservators  of 
navigation  generally,  and  their  consent  is  neces- 
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question  of  the  ownership 
of  the  tidal  lands  affected)  to  the  execution  of 
any  works  temporary  or  permanent,  below  the 
line  of  high  water  of  ordinary  spring  tides. 


26.  Th^e  two  kinds  of  jurisdiction  bring  Local 
Authorities  into  touch  with  the  Branch  in  the  foUow- 
ing  matters : — 

nU+P-  lands.-Lc^oJ  Authorities  must 

obtain  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  any 
orks  of  this  nature  which  they  propose  to  carry  out. 

opinion  of  Local 

Authorities  on  schemes  by  third  parties  affecting  the 
Authoritiee""^*^'^  adjacent  to  the  Districts  of  those 

J'oreskore.-The  Board  of  Trade  have 

dLtricts  Authorities  of  coastal 

districts  (^unty  Councils,  Borough  Councils,  Town 

District  Councils  and 
(occasionally)  Parish  Councils)  leases  of  the  foreshore 
of  their  District.  Under  the  provisions  of  such  leases 
the  l^cal  Authorities  holding  them  are  in  a position 
effectively  to  control  the  user  of  the  foreshore  in  the 
public  interest.  The  Local  Authorities  sometimes 
make  Reflations  in  virtue  of  the  proprietary  rights 
exercisable  by  them  under  the  Crown  leasest 

(Urban  Sanitary 

Authf  ities  Urban  District  Councils  and  Rural  Dis- 

82  M P section 

of  the  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act  1907 
with  respect  to  the  user  of  the  seashore.  ’ ’ 

byelaws  are  also  made  by  Local  Authorities 
under  the  provisions  of  certain  Local  Acts. 

In  all  such  cases  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
is  necrasfy  to  any  byelaws  affecting  the  foreshore 
below  high  water  mark. 

IV. — Wbbck:  and  Salvage. 

A ^1-i  relations  of  the  Department  with  Local 

Authorities  under  this  heading  were  set  up  by  the 
Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  1894,  section  46  of  which 
prescribes  as  follows  : — 

i(  A ^ carcase  washed  ashore  is  buried  or 

^stroyed  under  the  direction  of  a Receiver  of 
Wreck,  with  authority  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
the  expenses  thereof  shall  be  expenses  of  the 
_ Local  Authority,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  Local 
Authority  to  the  Receiver  on  demand,  and  in 
default  of  payment  shall  be  recoverable  with 
costs  by  the  Receiver  from  the  Local 
“ Authority.” 

28.  The  Board’s  instructions  to  Receivers  of  Wreck 
provide  for  the  burial  of  such  carcases  by  the  Coast- 
f ard,  or  civilians  acting  under  the  orders  of  the 
Receivers,  who  are  enjoined  to  take  care  to  recover 
the  expenses  of  burial  from  the  Local  Authority  within 
the  prescribed  period.  It  is  very  rare  for  any  special 
question  to  arise  as  between  the  Authority  and  the 
Receiver  requiring  the  intervention  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 


4464.  (Chairman) : You  own  the  foreshore  as  a 
person  as  a rule? — Yes,  we  are  managers  for 
the  Crown.  We  own  the  greater  part  of  the  fore- 
snores,  which  are  Grown  property. 

4455.  How  did  they  become  Crown  property  ?— They 
always  were  Crown  property. 

_4466.  But  there  are  foreshores  which  are  not.  You 
often  see  a notice  put  up  by  the  owner.?— The  Crown 
has  granted  them  to  a private  person. 

4457.  That  is  by  grant?— Yes. 

_ 4468.  Then  the  ownership  jurisdiction  you  exercise 
in  a private  capacity? — Yes,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Comrnissiohers  of  Woods  and  Forests.  They  have 
certain  foreshores  reserved  to  them. 

4459.  In  regard  ko  the  public  administration  of  the 
foreshore,,  that-  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Local 


Authority,  would  it  not?— No,  the  Local  Authorities 
do  not  come  into  it  unless  they  get  leases  from  us 
in  our  proprietary  capacity. 

^60.  Supposing  it  was  a question  of  mixed 
bathing,  would  it  be  you  who  decided  it  or  the  Local 
Authority  p— The  Local  Authority,  for  the  purpose  of 
bathing,  would  have  to  make  byelaws,  and  they 
would  go  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  for  confirmation 

4461  But  as  the  Board  of  Trade  and  as  the  owner 
ot  the  foreshore,  you  would  not  come  in  on  the  Ques- 
tion of  mixed  bathing?— No. 

4462  Therefore,  as  regards  public  administration 

of  the  foreshore,  that  would  be  the  Local  Authority’s 
business,  both  in  the  case  of  the  Crown  and  in  the 
case  of  a private  owner?— Yes,  so  far  as  bathing  is 
concerned.  ® 

4463.  Whereas  in  the  case  of  actual  private  owner- 
ship rights,  that  would  be  your  account? Yes. 

4464.  Then  we  come  to  navigation  jurisdiction.  In 
that,  you  are  in  a different  capacity  again? — That  is 
so.  That  is  a public  right. 

4465.  Do  you  exercise  that  in  conjunction  with  the 
Local  Authority  in  any  way? — ^No,  entirely  separate, 
except  that  we  always  consult  the  Local  Authority 
on  schemes  proposed  by  third  parties. 

4466.  But  it  is  your  business? — Yes. 

4467.  Suppose  the  Local  Authority  wants  to  erect 
any  woiks,  like  a breakwater.? — In  regard  to  works 
below  high  water  mark  of  ordinary  spring  tides,  they 

come  to  us  for  our  consent  like  anybody  else. 

A Aco'  Ttt  Board  of  Trade  grant  leases  ?— Yes. 

4469.  What  IS  the  operation  of  that?— That  arises 
in  this  way.  Under  various  Public  Health  Acts  and 
Local  Government  Acts,  Local  Authorities  have  power 
to  a,cquire  lands,  to  purchase  or  take  them  on  lease, 
for  the  purpose  of  a public  recreation  ground  or  public 
walks  and  so  on.  Under  those  powers  they  are  able 
to  get  leases  from  us  of  foreshore  under  our  manage- 
ment. We  .give  them  regulating  leases,  and  under 
those  leases  they  are  able  to  regulate  the  foreshore  in 
tne  public  interest  as  our  lessees. 

4470.  (Mr.  lurton)-.  99  year  leases?— No,  it  goes 
from  year  to  year:  £I  a year,  with  three  months’ 
notice, 

: Have  you  got  power  to  turn 
people  off  the  foreshore  ?— The  only  public  rights  are 
those  of  navigation  and  fishing.  No  one  has  a right 
even  to  walk  on  the  foreshore. 

_ 4472  Except  to  go  and  catch  fish.  May  he  get 
into  a boat? — ^He  may  get  into  a boat. 

but  not  to  go  for  a 

eail.r^ — Quite. 

• rather  the  same,  I suppose,  as  the 

rights  of  commons;  they  are  only  exerciseable  by 
commoners  ?-Something  similar.  It  has  a very  much 
longer  history  behind  it. 

4475.  Then  on  the  question  of  byelaws..  When 

they  make  byelaws  they  must  submit  them  to  you 
niust  they  not? — Not  always.  ^ 

4476.  Or  the  Home  Office  or  the  Ministry  of  Health? 
Under  section  82  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1907, 

under  which  most  of  these  byelaws  are  now  made,  the 
wnfirmmg  authority  is  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Home  Office,  but  the  Minister  of  Health  confirms 
byelaws  relating  to  bathing.  All  byelaws  affecting 
the  foreshore  under  s^tion  82  of  that  Act  cannot 
come  into  operation  without  our  consent,  so  far  ms 
they  aiiect  foreshores. 

4477  You  have  an  over-riding  right?— So  far  as 
they  airect  roreshorea. 

4478.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) ; If  a man  wishes  to 
erect  groynes  to  protect  his  property,  has  he  first  of 
all  to  get  a lease  of  the  foreshore  from  you  P — If  the 
foreshore  is  Crown  property,  he  has  to  come  to  us ' 

4479.  That  is  to  get  a lease  of  the  f oreshore  ?— Not 
always.  Sometimes,  _ if  it  is  quite  a small  work  we 
et  him  do  it  under  licence.  He  pays  a small  nominal 
sum.  We  do  not  put  him  to  the  expense  of  taking  a 
lease. 
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4480.  (Mn.  Turton) : I think  you  do  not  giv©  the 
County  Couhcils  power  to  make  byelaws? — I think 
they  have  power,  have  they  not? 

4481.  I think  not  ?^I  thought  they  had  power  under 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1888. 

4482.  I do  not  want  to  waste  time,  hut  my  impres- 
sion was  that  they  had  not  got  the  power? — I can 
explain  it  quit©  briefly.  Under  section  65  of  that 
Act,  they  have  power  to  acquire  lands.  Section  16 
says ; “A  County  Council  shall  have  the  same  power 
of  making  byelaws  in  relation  to  their  County,  or  to 
any  specified  part  or  parts  thereof,  as  the  Council  of 
a Borough  have  of  making  byelaws  in  relation  to  their 
Borough,”  and  so  on. 

4483.  {G  half  man) : Have  you  any  further  observa- 
tions you  wish  to  make  on  the  question  of  foreshores? 
-^No,  I do  not  think  so. 

4484.  Then  paragraph  27,  as  to  wreck  and  salvage? 
— That  is  a small  point. 

4485.  (Mr.  Turton) : Would  it  not  be  more  con- 
venient where  a carcase  is  washed  up  that  it  should 
be  dealt  with  under  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  who  deal  with  the  Diseases  of  Animals 
Acts  ? — We  deal  generally  with  wrecks  washed  ashore ; 
we  have  our  own  officers.  We  appoint  Receivers 
of  Wreck,  and  we  have  our  own  Coastguard,  who  act 
under  the  Receiver  of  Wreck.  I think  this  duty  was 
put  upon  us,  because  it  is  necessary  not  to  delay  in 
having  these  carcases  buried. 


4486.  How  do  you  do  it  more  quickly?  Assume  a 
carcase  is  washed  up? — Our  officers  have  instructions 
to  bury  it  at  once. 

4487.  Have  you  officers  all  round  the  coast? — Yea, 
the  Coastguard  officers  who  act  under  the  Receiver’s 
of  Wreck. 

4488.  (Chairman) : You  have  just  taken  over  the 
Coastguard  ? — Yes . 

4489.  (Mr.  Turton) : It  has  not  been  done  by  the 
police? — Sometimes,  it  so  happens. 

4490.  Supposing  you  have  not  got  a Coastguard 
there,  is  it  not  the  local  policeman  who  does  it? — Ho 
does  not  bury  it. 

4491.  Do  you  not  work  through  the  police? — The 
police  help  us,  but  he  teUs  the  Coastguard  and  the 
Coastguard  takes  action. 

4492.  (Chairman) : It  is  the  business  of  the  Coast- 
guard, if  there  is  anything  lying  about  on  the  shore, 
to  go  and  see  what  it  is? — ^Yes. 

4493.  And  if  it  is  a carcase? — He  buries  it  at  once, 
and  recovers  the  expense  from  the  Local  Authority. 

4494.  He  buries  it  as  quickly  as  ever  he  can? — 
Yes. 

4495.  (Mr.  Turton) : There  may  not  be  a Coast- 
guard station  close  at  hand  ? — But  they  are  patrolling 
the  coast  constantly. 

4496.  (Chairman) : Have  you  anything  further  you 
wish  to  say? — No,  I think  not. 

(Chairman)  : Thank  you.  AVe  are  much  obliged 
to  you. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.  G.  E.  Baker,  called  and  examined. 


4497.  (Ghairrrum) : I think  you  are  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  you  are  going  to  tell  us 
about  shipping  and  seamen? — Yes. 

V. — Shipping  and  Seamen. 

Seamen’s  Lodging  Houses. 

29.  Under  section  214  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  1894,  Local  Authorities,  whose  district  includes 
a sea  port,  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  make  byelaws  regarding  the  licensing,  inspec- 
tion and  sanitary  condition  of  seamen’s  lodging 
houses,  etc.,  and  for  their  due  execution.  The  Local 
Authority  may  defray  all  expenses  incurred'  out  of 
any  funds  at  their  disposal  as  Sanitary  Authority, 
and  any  fines  recovered  for  a contravention  of  this 
section  of  the  Act  or  of  . any  byelaw  under  it  are  to  be 
paid  to  such  Authority  and  added  to  these  funds. 
If  the  Local  Authority  do  not  within  a time  in  each 
case  named  by  the  Board  make,  revoke  or  alter  any 
byelaws  under  this  section,  the  Board  of  Trade  may 
do  so.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  “ Local 
Authority  ” means,  in  the  Administrative  County  of 
London,  the  County  Council,  and  elsewhere  in  Eng- 
land, the  Local  Authority  under  the  Public  Health 
Acts. 

Local  Marine  Boards. 

30.  Under  section  244  of  the  Act  there  is  provision 
for  Local  Marine  Boards  at  certain  ports  for  certain 
duties.  Under  Schedule  7 to  the  Act,  the  Mayor 
or  Provost  and  the  Stipendiary  Magistrate  or  such  of 
the  Mayors  or  Provosts  and  Stipendiary  Magistrates 
of  a place  (if  not  more  than  one)  as  the  Board  of  Trade 
appoints  are  members  of  the  Local  Marine  Board. 
The  Mayor  is  empowered  to  fix  the  place  and  mode 
of  conducting  elections  and  also,  in  the  case  of  casual 
vacancies,  the  day  of  election. 

Duties  of  Police. 

■ 31.  Under  section  222  (1)  of  the  1894  Act,  where  a 
seamen  or  apprentice  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  guilty 
of  desertion  or  of  absence  without  leave,  the  master. 


any  mate,  the  owner,  ship’s  husband  or  consignee 
of  the  ship  may  call  upon  the  local  police  officers  or 
constables  to  assist  him  in  conveying  the  seamen  on 
board  his  ship. 

32.  Under  section  381  of  the  Act,  a Board  of  Trade 
Superintendent  or  the  principal  Board  of  Trade 
Officer  at  a port  or  district  or  his  deputy  may,  on  the 
information  of  an  owner,  skipper,  second  hand  or 
agent  of  a fishing  boat,  issue  a warrant  for  the 
apprehension  of  any  seaman  or  apprentice  charged 
with  tbe  offence,  under  Part  I’Y  of  the  Act,  of 
desertion,  absence  without  leave,  wilful  disobedience, 
continued  breach  of  duty  or  unlawful  combination. 
Such  warrant  shall  be  executed  by  any  constable  of 
the  County,  Borough  or  place  where  the  offender 
may  be. 

4498.  (Chairman) : You  tell  us  in  paragraph  29 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  approve  byelaws  made  by 
Local  Authorities  for  seamen’s  lodging  houses  at 
seaports  ? — Yes. 

4499.  What  is  the  exact  definition  of  a seamen’s 
lodging  house? — It  is  a place  in  which  a seaman  is 
taken  as  a lodger,  where  he  is  not  lodged  or  boarded 
by  a near  relative,  and  in  which  he  pays. 

4600.  Are  other  lodging  houses  not  permitted  to 
accept  seamen?— Yes,  other  lodging  liouses  may 
accept  seamen  unless  byelaws  have  been  made  for 
seamen’s  lodging  houses  and  an  Order  in  Council 
made  in  addition,  prohibiting  people  other  than  the 
licensed  seamen’s  lodging  house  keepere  from  taking 
seamen.  The  byelaws  may  be  followed  by  an  Order 
in  Council  which  prohibits  any  but  those  who  hold 
licenses  under  the  seamen’s  lodging  liouse  byelaws 
from  taking  seamen. 

4.501.  What  constitutes  a seaman  under  that  defini- 
tion?—A seaman  would  be  any  person  employed  in 
any  capacity  on  board  ship. 

4502.  An  officer  ?— Except  an  officer. 

(Col.  Williams) ; How  is  an  ordinary  lodging  house 
keeper  to  tell  he  is  a seaman? 

4.503  (Chairman) : He  evidently  could  not  go  to  a 
hotel  if  he  wanted  to? — It  is  not  carried  to  that 
point. 
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4504.  But  supposing  it  is  a port  where  big  liners 
come  in ; one  knows  that  the  chief  steward  of  a big 
liner  is  one  of  the  greatest  people  on  earth,  and  he 
might  like  to  go  to  the  best  hotel  P — He  could 
undoubtedly  do  so,  and  in  fact  any  seaman,  however 
low  his  rating,  can  go  to  a hotel. 

4506.  There  would  be  no  question  asked?. — No. 

4506.  In  law,  he  could  not? — In  law,  he  could  not. 

4607.  {Mr.  Turton) : Could  he  go  to  a model  lodg- 

ing house  ? — ^Not  if  there  is  an  Order  in  Council  which 
says  that  in  that  port  only  those  who  have  licences 
as  seamen’s  lodging  house  keepers  shall  take  seamen 
as  lodgers. 

4508.  {Col.  Williams) : I would  still  like  an  amswer 
to  the  question  I put.  How  is  an  ordinary  lodging 
house  keeper  not  licensed  to  know  whether  a man  is 
a seaman  or  not? — ^I  think  it  is  a case  of  the  law 
being  more  drastic  in  the  letter  than  in  practice. 

4509.  {Chairman) : The  practice  has  never  been 

carried  out  to  its  strict  letter?— No.  The  byelaws  are 
not  by  any  means  made  by  all  Local  Authorities  who 
have  seaports  in  their  jurisdiction.  There  are  in  fact 
only  13  Local  Authorities  who  have  made  seamen’s 
lodging  house  byelaws,  and  only  nine  of  them  have 
obtained  an  Order  in  Council  under  which  no  lodg- 
ing house  but  a seamen’s  lodging  house  may  take 
seamen  lodgers. 

4510.  Are  those  the  larger  ports? — Yes,  most  of 
the  larger  ports  are  included.  To  put  it  plainly,  the 
law  is  old.  It  dates  from  1883,  and  most  of  the 
seamen’s  lodging  house  byelaws  were  made  in  the 
’eighties  and  the  ’nineties,  and  the  last  made  was 
in  1910. 

4511.  {Col.  Williams) : Can  you  tell  us  in  what 
places  they  are  in  operation? — ^Middlesbrough,  South 
Shields,  Liverpool,  Tynemouth,  Penarth,  Barry,  Car- 
diff, Newport  (Mon.),  London,  Salford,  Hull, 
Swansea  and  Aberavon. 

4512.  {Chairman) : I see  you  say  byelaws  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade  with  regard  to  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  lodging  houses.  Do  you  refer 
to  the  Ministry  of  Health  with  regard  to  that? — 
We  send  byelaws  submitted  to  us  in  draft  to  the 
Ministry  of  Health  for  observation.?,  The  byelaws 
tend  to  follow  existing  byelaws. 

4513.  Have  you  got  model  byelaws? — No,  we  have 
no  model,  but  if  consulted  we  send  a comparatively 
recent  set  of  byelaws. 

4514.  Prom  which  they  can  draft  theirs? — Upon 
which  they  draft  theirs. 

4515.  Then  as  regards  the  question  of  Local  Marine 
Boards:  what  is  a Local  Marine  Board? — A Local 
Marine  Board  is,  briefly,  a Mayor  and  a magistrate, 
with  representative  shipowners  and  nominees  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  usually  ships'  officers,  who  sit  to 
investigate  a charge  of  misconduct — usually  a charge 
of  drunkenness — against  a Merchant  Service  officer 
who  has  a certificate.  If  they  find  the  charge  proved, 
tliey  have  power  to  cancel  or  suspend  the  officer’s 
certificate.  That  is  the  main  function  now  of  the 
Local  Marine  Boards. 

4516.  At  sea  when  on  duty,  or  at  any  time? — 
Drunkenness  that  interferes  with  his  duty  as  an 
officer. 

4617.  Whether  it  is  in  port  or  at  sea? — In  port 
or  at  sea. 

4618.  If  a ship  comes  in,  and  the  Captain  has 
logged  one  of  the  officers  for  being  drunk  on  duty, 
the  Marine  Board  would  deal  with  it? — Yes. 

4619.  That  Marine  Board  is  partially  appointed 
by  the  Local  Authority,  is  it? — Every  four  years  there 
is  an  election  by  the  shipowners  of  the  port  of  six 
representatives,  and  four  members  are  nominated  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  ten  sit  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Mayor  or  a stipendiary  mag- 
istrate. 

4520.  Is  the  Mayor  ex-officio? — Yes. 

4621.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : What  is  the  raison 
d’etre  of  the  Local  Marine  Boards?  Are  the  magis- 
trates thought  to  be  inadequate  without  the  assist- 
ance of  interested  parties? — The  idea  is  to  give  what 


may  be  called  technical  assistance,  as  the  High  Court 
has  Naval  Assessors  when  trying  a collision  case. 

4522.  In  this  case  it  is  merely  the  owners  of  mer- 
chant vessels? — Shipowners  are  present,  but  the 
Board  of  Trade  have  in  practice  confined  their 
nominations  to  ships’  officers,  including  engineers, 
or  representatives  of  seamen’s  unions.  In  that  way 
those  who  ait  with  the  magistrate  are,  at  any  rate, 
representing  the  various  interests  in  addition  to 
the  shipowners’  interest — the  ships’  officer  or  sea- 
men interest. 

4523.  Does  this  composite  court  sit  often? — There 
are  a few  such  investigations,  as  they  are  called, 
every  year.  Local  Marine  Boards,  now  numbering 
eleven,  hold  perhaps  a dozen  inquiries  a year  into 
charges  of  misconduct. 

4624.  {Sir  William  Middlebrook) : Do  they  sit 

regularly,  or  only  just  when  a case  is  brought  to 
their  notice? — Only  when  an  inquiry  or  investiga- 
tion is  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Trade  into  a 
charge  of  misconduct.  The  Local  Marine  Boanl 
sits  as  a court  to  investigate  that  charge,  and  finds 
it  proved  or  not.  If  it  finds  it  proved,  it  usually 
deals  with  the  officer’s  certificate. 

4526.  {Sir  Byla/nd  Adkins) : Is  any  value 

attached  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  this  rather  elabo- 
rate procedure,  considering  that  a Mayor  or  a 
magistrate  could  always  have  persons  called  who 
had  special  knowledge? — It  has  the  sanction  of 
time,  and  I think  it  is  liked  by  the  shipping 
community. 

4526.  Including  the  alleged  criminal? — I think 
ships’  officers  would  prefer  to  be  tried  by  that 
Marine  Board  or  court. 

4527.  {Mr.  Turton) : What  do  you  do  in  the  case 
of  a port  which  is  only  an  Urban  District?- — If  a 
case  of  misconduct  occurred  which  has  to  be  inves- 
tigated, the  Board  of  Trade  would  refer  it  to  the 
Local  Marine  Board  nearest  the  place  where  the 
witnesses  were. 

4528.  Supposing  it  was  Whitby,  would  they  go  to 
Scarborough? — I think  Hull  or  Newcastle. 

4529.  So  far  as  that? — ^Yes.  • There  are  only 
eleven  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

4630.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  Justices 
sitting  at  a port  like  Whitby  to  decide  a question  of 
this  sort  without  everyone  having  to  go  a four 
hours’  journey? — It  is  not  exactly  like  the  trial  of  a 
man  for  an  offence  for  which  he  could  be  sent  to 
prison. 

4531.  {Air.  Lloyd) : The  offence  may  not  have 
been  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  those 
Justices.  Supposing  a man  was  charged  with  being 
drunk  on  duty  five  miles  out  at  sea? — No,  I think 
not. 

4532.  {Chairman) : I take  it  most  cases  are? — I 
think  it  is  mostly  drunkenness  in  the  port. 

4533.  In  charge  of  the  donkey  engine,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort? — Yes;  the  officer  failed  to  return 
to  the  ship  at  the  proper  time  in  order  to  take  his 
turn  at  duty. 

{Air.  Turton) : It  is  an  offence  which  is  com- 
mitted within  the  area  of  the  local  Justices  in  the 
case  you  have  given  us,  and  everybody  has  to  go 
four  hours’  journey  from  Whitby  to  Hidl. 

4534.  {Chairman) : On  the  other  hand,  it  might 
be  an  offence  committed  outside  the  jurisdiction? 
— We  regard  it  not  so  much  as  a criminal  case, 
but  as  a question  whether  he  is  fit  to  be  an  officer, 
and  the  investigation  is  really  as  to  whether  he  is 
fit  to  hold  a certificate.  We  look  upon  it  as 
something  different  from  the  trial  of  a man  for  a 
crime  or  an  offence. 

4535.  They  have  no  power  of  punishment.? — No; 
they  have  no  power  of  punishment.  All  they  can 
do  is  to  cancel  or  suspend  the  certificate.  The  man 
then  can  go  to  sea  as  an  ordinary  sailor,  for 
example. 

4636.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : The  Board  of  Trade 

have  to  issue  what  is  commonly  called  a ticket 
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to  every  officer  on  a British  ship  P — Yes,  his  certifi- 
cate. 

4537.  That  is  Jiis  qualification  to  act  in  the  capa- 
city of  captain,  or  mate,  or  second  mate? — Yes. 

4638.  He  cannot  act  without  that? — With  some 
exceptions,  but  generally  speaking. 

4539.  When  a charge  is  made  against  an  officer  by 
his  captain  that  he  was  in  an  unfit  condition,  or  has 
committed  some  ofience  which  disqualifies  him  from 
holding  that  ticket,  then  you  set  up  this  Court  to 
investigate  and  report  to  you? — Yes. 

4640.  In  order  that  you  may  exercise  your  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  man’s  ticket? — Exactly.  The  Board  of 
Trade  are  the  issuing  authority,  but  they  do  not 
take  the  responsibility  of  withdrawing  the  ticket 
or  certificate  themselves  without  some  kind  of  judi- 
cial inquiry;  and,  ever  since  1854,  Parliament  has 
provided  that  it  shall  be  this  peculiar  Court,  this 
Local  Marine  Board,,  constituted  as  I have  indicated. 

4541.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  an  officer  would  feel 
that  he  was  being  more  properly  dealt  with  if  he  had 
sitting  upon  the  bench  which  is  to  deal  with  him  men 
like  himself  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  service  to  which  the  inquii-y  has 
reference? — Exactly,  and  he  would  resent  being  tried 
in  a police  court. 

4642.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Really  what  you 
want  are  marine  assessors  to  say  what  the  marine 
efi’ect  of  the  offence  is  ? — And,  as  I say,  we  dp  not  look 
on  it  as  a crime.  We  feel,  and  we  think  the  shipping 
interests  feel,  that  it  is  better  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  police  court. 

4543.  {Chairman) : In  effect,  there  are  many  things 
that  a man  may  be  tried  for  by  a Marine  Board  which 
could  not  be  tried  in  a police  court? — The  matter 
that  is  usually  investigated  is  drunkenness  and  unfit- 
ness for  duty. 

4544.  But  there  might  be  a man  who  constantly 
neglected  liis  work? — He  would  then  be  charged  with 
an  offence  and  prosecuted  in  the  ordinary  way  in  a 
police  court. 

4545.  If  he  did  what? — If  he  neglected  duty  on 
board  ship. 

4546.  Supposing  the  offence  he  committed  was  not 

{The  Witness 

Mr,  E.  C.  Starling, 

4554.  (Chairman) : You  are  a Principal  in  the  Mines 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade? — -Yes. 

VI. — Duties  oe  Local  Authorities  under  the 
Emergency  Powers  Act,  1920. 

33.  During  the  period  of  coal  control,  the  detailed 
administration  of  the  Household  Fuel  and  Lighting 
Orders,  1918  and  1919,  by  which  the  rationing  of 
coal  for  domestic  purposes  was  effected,  was  imposed 
upon  Local  Authorities.  Control  came  to  an  end 
on  31st  March,  1921. 

34.  The  principle  so  established  of  making  those 
Authorities  responsible  for  coal  supplies  within  their 
areas’  was  followed  in  settling  the  procedure  for 
dealing  with  the  distribution  of  coal  in  the  event  of 
an  emergency. 

35.  During  the  coal  stoppage  from  April  to  June 
(inclusive)  1921,  when  use  was  made  of  the  Emergency 
•Powers  Act,  1920,  the  control  of  the  consumption  of 
coal,  gas  and  electricity  was,  by  the  Coal  (Emergency) 
Directions,  1921,  placed  upon  Local  Authorities.  In 
brief,  these  Directions — 

(a)  Made  it  the  duty  of  Local  Authorities  to 

render  their  provisions  effective  in  their 
districts  and  to  control  the  distribution  of 
coal  by  means  of  permits. 

(b)  Prohibited  the  delivery  of  coal  for  households 

where  the  quantity  in  stock  exceeded  5 
cwts. — in  other  cases  limiting  deliveries  to 
1 cwt.  weekly. 


a statutory  offence,  he  could  not  be  dealt  with  by  a 
police  court? — That  is  so. 

4547.  He  could  be  dealt  with  by  a Marine  Boau'd? 

— That  is  the  point.  If  it  was  a crime  or  an  offence 
it  would  naturally  be  tried  in  a police  court  by  a 
stipendiary  magistrate  or  by  Justices,  but  being 
drunk  is  not  necessaadly  a crime  or  an  offence,  though 
it  is  a matter  which  the  Board  think  should  be  investi- 
gated if  the  man  is  a certificated  officer 

4548.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : How  many  sections  are 
there  in  the  Marine  Shipping  Act?' — About  750. 

4549.  How  many  of  these  create  offences? — I should 
think  about  200  or  so. 

4650.  {Chairman) : Then  you  i-efer  to  the  duties  of 
police.  It  is  only  that  the  captain  may  call  upon  the 
local  police  officer? — ^Yes,  the  captain  of  the  ship  may 
have  the  assistance  of  a policeman  to-  take  back  on 
board  a seaman  who  has  deserted  or  who  is  neglect- 
ing duty.  These  two  provisions,  one  dealing  with 
merchant  ships  and  one  with  fishing  vessels,  are  some- 
what old,  and  they  are  not  very  frequently  utilised. 

4551.  Is  there  any  othei'  observation  you  would  like 
to  make? — As  I have  been  asked  some  questions  on 
the  policy  of  Local  Marine  Boards,  perhaps  I may 
volunteer  a remark  on  the  policy  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  approving  the  seamen’s  lodging  house  byelaws. 

I think  the  Boai'd  of  Trade  would  be  quite  prepared 
to  see  that  pass  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministrj’’ 
of  Health.  The  byelaws  are  mainly  for  securing 
healthy,  sanitary,  and  reasonable  conditions,  and  the 
B'oard  of  Trade  would,  I think,  be  quite  prepared  to 
see  that  byelaw-approving  power  taken  from  the 
Board  and  given  to  the  Ministi-y  of  Health.  The 
Board  of  Trade  have  it  merely  as  a suiwival.  The 
Department  which  preceded  the  Ministry  of  Health 
was  a very  different  Department  then  from  what  it 
is  now. 

4562.  It  is  under  the  Act  of  1894,  is  it  not? — Yes, 
but  it  was  passed  originally  in  an  Act  of  1883. 

4563.  1894  is  the  consolidation  Act? — Yes,  1894  was 
the  consolidating  Act.  1883  was  the  first  enacting 
Act  for  the  seamen’s  lodging  house  byelaws.  That  is 
the  only  suggestion  I wish  to  make 

Chairman) : Thank  you  very  much  for  your 

information. 

withdi'ew.) 
called  and  examined. 

(c)  Except  in  special  circumstances,  limited  the 
weekly  fuel  consumption  of  industries  to 
50  per  cent,  of  their  normal  consumption. 
As  an  alternative,  industries  were  per- 
mitted to  continue  full  working  for  a fort- 
night after  the  declaration  of  the  emer- 
gency, if  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
their  stocks  was  consumed  in  that  period. 
The  remaining  .50  per  cent,  of  fuel  could 
only  be  used  under  permit  from  the  Local 
Authority. 

(d)  Prohibited  the  acquisition  of  coal  by  industries 
except  under  permit. 

(e)  Gave  instructions  to  Gas  Companies  regarding 
the  economic  u.se  of  coal  and  pressure  of 
gas  supply,  and  limited  the  supply  of  gas 
or  electricity  for  industrial  power  purposes. 

(/)  Restricted  street  lighting  to  that  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  public,  and  prohibited 
lighting  for  display  or  advertisement. 

(g)  Empowered  Local  Authorities  to  prosecute 
persons  infringing  the  Directions. 

36.  The  Ministry  of  Health  issued  an  Order — the 
Local  Authorities  (Coal  Emergency)  Order,  1921— 
requiring  Local  Authorities  in  England  and  'Wales  to 
administer  the  Directions.  A similar  Order  was  made 
by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  with  regard  to  Local 
Authorities  in  that  country. 
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37.  As  the  stoppage  continued  and  tlie  shortage  of 
fuel  became  more  acute  certain  further  Orders  were 
issued.  For  example,  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
coal  could  not  be  supplied  for  domestic  purposes  on 
the  same  scale  as  hitherto,  and  the  Coal  (Emergency) 
Supplementary  Directions,  1921,  which  came  into 
force  on  the  15th  April,  1921,  were  issued  prohibiting 
the  delivery  of  coal  to  households  except  in  special 
circumstances  by  permit  of  the  Local  Authority,  and 
in  those  cases  not  more  than  J cwt.  weekly,  or  1 cwt. 
fortnightly,  could  be  allowed. 

38.  Other  Directions  were  issued — ^the  Coal  (Emer- 
gency) Supplementary  (No.  2)  Directions— which  came 
into  operation  on  the  26th  April,  1921,  imposing 
further  restrictions  on  the  quantity  of  gas  or  elec- 
tricity to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  street  or  other 
public  lighting,  and  the  Coal  (Emergency)  Supple- 
mentary (No.  3)  Directions,  dated  4th  May,  1921, 
on  the  same  subject. 

39.  Throughout  the  stoppage  information  and 
advice  on  the  administration  of  the  Directions  were 
constantly  supplied  to  Local  Authorities  by  the  Mines 
Department.  Local  Authorities  were  pressed  to  see 
that  all  possible  measures  were  taken  in  their  areas 
to  conserve  the  use  of  coal,  and  that  coke  should  be 
used  in  place  of  coal  wherever  possible.  Later  during 
the  stoppage  they  were  asked  to  assist  in  the  dis- 
posal of  coal  imported  under  Government  arrange- 
ments for  essential  services. 

40.  After  the  stoppage  was  ended,  the  Treasury 
agreed  that  in  view  of  the  amount  of  work  involved 
the  reasonable  expenses  incurred  by  Local  Authorities 
in  the  administration  of  these  Orders  should  be  re- 
funded, and  a sum  of  about  £47,700  was  disbursed. 

41.  So  long  as  the  Emergency  Powers  Act,  1920, 
remains  on  the  Statute  Book,  Local  Authorities  may 
be  called  on  to  perform  similar  duties  in  the  event 
of  emergencies  occurring. 

4555.  (Chairman) : You  have  come  to  tell  us  about 
the  duties  of  Local  Authorities  under  the  Emergency 
Powers  Act,  1920? — ^Yes.  The  Emergency  Powers 
Act  is  only  brought  into  operation  when  an  emergency 
of  some  kind,  industrial  or  other,  occurs. 

4656.  By  Order  in  Council? — By  Royal  Proclama- 
tion. After  the  issue  of  a Royal  Proclamation, 
Regulations  may  be  issued,  which  must  be  confirmed 
by  Parliament  within  a limited  period,  four  or  five 
days,  I think  it  is,  and  under  those  Regulations  the 
Departments  empowered  may  issue  directions  for  the 
distribution  and  conservation  of  essential  commodi- 
ties. The  commodity  that  we  are  principally  con- 
cerned with  is  coal,  and  in  fact  any  kind  of  fuel — 
coal,  coke,  patent  fuel,  wood  fuel,  gas  and  electricity. 

4567.  This  is  really  a history  of  what  happened  in 
1921  ? — The  Act  has  only  been  used  on  one  occasion — 
in  the  coal  stoppage  of  1921,  which  lasted  for  a period 
of  three  months. 

4558.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  machinery  was  first 
set  up  during  the  war,  was  it  not? — There  were  other 
emergencies,  like  the  railway  strike  of  1919,  and  the 
coal  strike  of  1920,  when  the  Defence  of  the  Realm 
Regulations  were  used.  Somewhat  similar  machinery 
was  put  into  operation. 

4659.  The  first  time  you  set  up  this  machinery,  you 
set  up  in  each  district  a Local  Committee? — The  Local 
Axithorities  were  empowered  to  set  up  Committees. 

4660.  In  the  first  instance,  you  set  up  a Local  Com- 
mittee. You  stated  who  the  Committee  were  to  he; 
that  is  to  say,  there  were  to  be  certain  people 
appointed  by  the  coal  merchants  in  the  district,  for 
instance? — Do  you  refer  to  certain  Committees  called 
District  Coal  and  Coke  Supply  Committees? 

4661.  There  was  a Committee  set  up  by  Order  of 
the  Board  of  Trade;  1 have  not  got  the  Order  here, 
unfortunately.  The  Committee  included  certain 


G (Boabd  of  Tbadb).  \_Continued. 


definite  representatives;  there  was  to  be  a repre- 
sentative, amongst  others,  of  the  coal  merchants  of 
the  town? — ^I  believe  such  Committees  were 
appointed.* 

4562.  And  he  had  a specific  name  and  he  had  specific 
functions? — ^Yes,  hut  I do  not  think  those  Committees 
were  set  up  merely  in  order  to  deal  with  emergencies. 

4563.  Possibly  not,  but  they  were  set  up? — They 
were  in  existence. 

4564.  And  they  did  deal  at  that  time  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  coal? — ^Yes,  during  the  years  from  1917 
to  1920,  the  Government  controlled  the  inland  dis- 
tribution of  coal,  and  Local  Authorities  did  appoint 
Fuel  Committees  in  order  to  assist  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Orders  which  were  made. 

4565.  What  I want  to  come  to  is  this ; that  in  the 
first  instance,  when  these  Committees  were  set  up, 
they  wmre  set  up  on  a scheme  which  was  put  out,  I 
think,  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  at  any  rate,  by  the 
Coal  Controller,  which  prescribed  for  the  representa- 
tion of  certain  interests  on  those  Committees? — I am 
not  sure  on  that  point. 


* Under  Article  19  of  the  Household  Fuel  and  Lighting  Order, 
1918,  the  Local  Authority  were  required  to  appoint  a Local  Fuel 
Overseer,  and  under  Article  21  they  were  empowered  to  appoint  a 
Local  Fuel  and  Lighting  Committee.  Any  such  Committee  was 
required  under  Article  21  to  include  (a)  a representative  of 
registered  coal  merchants,  (b)  a representative  of  licensed  coal 
dealei  s,  or  alternatively  two  persons  nominated  or  elected  by 
merchants  and  dealers  jointly,  (c)  a representative  of  gas  under- 
takings (if  any),  and  (d)  a representative  of  electricity  under- 
takings (if  any)  situated  in  or  authorised  to  supply  in  the  area, 
together  with  not  less  than  five  “ independent  ” members  and  a 
Chairman  appointed  by  the  Local  Authority. 

If  the  Local  Authority  desired  or  the  Controller  required  the 
Committee  was  also  to  include  (e)  a representative  of  the  railway 
company  or  companies,  (/)  a'representative  of  the  canal  company 
or  companies,  and  (y)  a representative  of  the  harbour  board  or 
company  or  river  conserr-anoy,  through  which  the  area  was 
supplied  with  coal. 

Certain  definite  functions  were  assigned  to  the  Local  Fuel 
Overseer,  and  also  to  certain  other  members  of  the  Committee. 
Under  Article  26,  the  Local  Fuel  Overseer  was  re(;uired  to  report 
direct  to  the  Controller,  but  in  matters  where  a discretion  was 
given  to  the  Overseer  he  was  required  to  act  with  the  advice  and 
approval  of  the  Local  Committee.  This  Committee  itself,  by 
Article  24,  was  required  to  exercise  such  powers  and  to  undertake 
such  duties  as  the  Controller  from  time  to  time  assigned  to  it,  and 
to  com]ily  with  the  directions  of  the  Controller,  but  in  any 
matters  involving  expense  to  the  Local  Authority,  only  the 
“ independent  ” members  could  vote. 

In  July,  1919,  a new  Order  was  issued  superseding  that  of  1918, 
and  in  that  Order  there  was  no  provision  for  the  appointment  of 
Local  Committees.  The  Local  Fuel  Overseer  was  still  to  be 
responsible  to  and  to  report . direct  to  the  Controller  in  the 
execution  of  all  duties  laid  upon  him  by  the  Order,  or  by  Rules 
or  Instructions  made  by  the  Controller,  but,  subject  to  this,  the 
Local  Authority  was  to  make  such  arrangements  for  the 
“ supervision  and  control  of  the  acts  and  decisions  of  the  Local 
Fuel  Overseer  ” as  it  deemed  expedient,  and,  in  particular,  their 
control  over  him  in  matters  of  expenditure  was  to  be  complete. 

Under  the  Coal  Emergency  Directions,  made  in  pursuance  of 
Regulations  issued  under  the  Emergency  Powers  Act,  1920,  Local 
Authorities  were  made  responsible  (subject  in  some  particulars  to 
the  overriding  authority  of  the  Secretary  for  Mines)  for 
carrying  out  the  provi.sions  of  the  Directions  so  far  as  distri- 
bution of  supplies  of  fuel  and  supplies  of  power  within  their  own 
areas  was  concerned.  When  the  Directions  were  issued  in  April, 
1921,  copies  were  circulated  to  all  Local  Authorities  in  Gi-eat 
Britain  with  a circular  letter  explaining  them  and  pointing  cut 
that  the  very  complicated  task  of  coal  distribution  could  only  be 
efficiently  discharged  through  the  trade  itself.  It  was  explained 
that  the  Coal  Merchants’ Federation,  whose  oiganisation  had  kept 
in  touch  with  the  situation  since  the  distribution  of  coal  for 
inland  purposes  was  decontrolled  in  1920,  had  arranged  for  local 
Committees  of  its  members  to  be  set  up  in  all  areas  throughout 
the  country ; and  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  these  Committees 
to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of  merchants 
in  their  areas,  to  advise  the  Local  Authority  of  matters  arising 
under  the  Directions,  and  to  supervise  the  distribution  of  supplies 
available  within  the  terms  of  the  Directions.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  Coal  Merchants’  Committee  in  each  area  should  invite 
the  Local  Authority  to  appoint  representatives  to  sit  on  the 
Committee,  in  order  that  the  closest  co-operation  might  be  main- 
tained between  the  Local  Authority,  which  had  the  power  and 
duty  of  issuing  permits,  and  the  Local  Coal  Merchants’  Com- 
mittee, which  was  in  possession  of  all  information  regarding  coal 
stocks.  In  the  majority  of  districts  the  suggestions  made  to 
Local  Authorities  were  adopted. 

In  addition  to  the  assistance  given  by  the  Coal  Merchants’ 
Federation,  Coal  Emergency  OfiBcers  were  appointed  by  the 
Mines  Department  in  about  ninety  centres  for  the  purpose  of 
co-ordinating  the  efforts  of  Local  Authorities  and  for  dealing 
with  shortages  which  had  to  be  met  by  the  supply  of  coal  from 
outside  the  Local  Authorities’  areas. — F.C.S. 
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4566.  Including  the  interests  of  the  coal  merchants? 

I think  representatives  of  the  merchants  were 

appointed  on  those  Committees.  I have  not  with 
me  the  actual  information. 

4567.  If  I am  asking  you  something  which  is  not 
within  your  memory,  you  will  tell  me,  and  I will  not 
press  you? — I have  not  by  me  the  actual  information 
as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Local  Authorities’  Com- 
mittees; I know  that  such  bodies  were  in  existence 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  administration  of 
coal  control. 

4568.  Subsequently,  when  emergency  powers  came 
along,  that  was  altered  and  the  Local  Authorities 
were  given  a free  hand  as  to  whom  they  appointed 
on  the  Committees.'’ — That  is  so.  Under  the  Coal 
Emergency  Directions,  it  simply  provided  that  “ It 
shall  he  the  duty  of  all  Local  Authorities  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  these  Directions  and  in  rendering  the 
provisions  thereof  efieotive  in  their  districts,  for 
which  purpose  Local  Authorities  may  appoint  duly 
authorised  officers”;  and  further  on,  I think,  there 
is  a provision  for  the  appointment  of  Committees  of 
a similar  kind  to  those  which  were  in  existence  at  an 
earlier  date. 

4569.  The  Order  now  does  not  say  that  the  Local 
Authorities  must  appoint,  or  that  there  must  be 
representatives  of  the  coal  merchants? — As  a 
matter  of  fact,  during  the  stoppage  of  1921,  we 
did  arrange  for  merchants  to  co-operate  with  the 
Local  Authorities.  The  machinery  was  very  similar. 

4570.  The  point  I want  to  make  is  this  : that  in 
the  first  instance  the  Committee  was  a specific  Com- 
mittee laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Trade  which  in- 
cluded representatives  of  the  coal  merchants,  and,  in 
the  second  instance,  it  was  more  or  less  a Committee 
appointed  by  the  Local  Authority  of  its  own  members. 

I am  not  arguing  the  question,  hut  1 want  to  get 
the  facts? — Quite  so.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
arrangements  were  very  similar.  I am  speaking 
from  memory,  hut  I do  not  think  there  was  any 
statutory  provision  for  the  appointment  of  coal 
merchants’  representatives  on  the  earlier  Committees. 

4671.  {Col.  Williams) : It  was  under  the  Order. 
Gas  and  electricity  had  a representative,  too? — Yes. 

{The  Witness 


Major  L.  I’.  C.  Macle.an,  0 

4580.  {Chairman)  : You  are  an  Official  Emergency 
Officer  attached  to  the  Food  Department,*  Board  of 
Trade,  and  you  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the  last 
witness.? — Yes. 

4581.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  how  the  food  control 
under  the  Emergency  Powers  Act,  1920,  works,  or  if 
there  is  any  difference  between  that  and  the  fuel 
control  operations? — There  was  in  the  past  a fairly 
considerable  difference,  for  twO'  or  three  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  at  the  time  at  which  the  last  strike 
occurred,  the  old  Ministry  of  Food  (Continuance)  Act 
still  operated,  and  the  consequence  was  that  we  did 
not  have  to  make  any  regulations  under  the  Emer- 
gency Powers  Act.  We  were  able  to  use  existing 
powers  which  had  not  lapsed. 

4582.  Existing  powers  have  now  all  lapsed? — Yes, 
and  we  should  have  to  rely  on  the  Emergency  Powers 
Act  in  the  same  way  as  the  Fuel  Authorities.  As 
regards  the  Local  Authorities,  they  had  in  effect  no 
absolutely  definite  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  Order 
or  otherwise,  but,  actually,  they  were  of  the  very 
greatest  assistance  in  many  ways.  First,  a certain 
number  of  their  officials  were  already  experienced 
in  food  distribution,  having  during  the  period  of  con- 
trol acted  as  local  officei's  to  District  Food  Control 
Committees,  and  immediately  any  period  of  crisis 


* See  paragraphs  56  and  57  of  the  Memorandum  of  Evidence 
on  page  299  above. 


4572.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Perhaps  you  will  verify 
that  point? — Certainly;  I will  look  into  that  point. 

4573.  Perhaps  you  will  let  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  have  a copy  of  the  Order?— -Yes. 

4574.  That  will  settle  the  question? — Yes,  quite.* 

4575.  {Chairman) : Then  paragraphs  35  to  39  are 
aU  histoiy.  The  only  point  that  arises  is  on  para- 
graph 41,  that  this  ii3  a dormant  power? — Yes,  tihe 
Act  is  dormant  unless  an  emergency  arises. 

4576.  {Col.  Williams) : As  the  result  of  your 

experience  in  the  1921  emergency,  did  you  find  that 
the  working  by  the  Local  Authorities  was  satisfac- 
tory?— ^On  the  whole,  yes.  I have  some  figures  here, 
which  show  that  the  Directions  were  put  into  fairly 
general  operation.  It  is  mentioned  in  paragraph  40, 
that,  with  Treasury  approval,  we  reimbursed  Local 
Authorities  for  the  expenses  incurred,  and  out  of 
2,100  Local  Authorities  who  were  entitled  to  claim, 
1,473^  actually  put  in  claims.  The  Directions  were  also 
put  into  operation  in  other  districts,  but  just  over 
600  Local  Authorities  decided  to  make  no  claim  for 
the  repayment  of  expenses;  they  were  able  to  work 
without  engaging  additional  staff  or  incurring  any 
extra  expense.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  Local  Authori- 
ties did  actually  claim. 

4577.  Speaking  generally,  the  scheme  of  working 
with  the  Local  Authorities  is  successful  instead  of 
setting  up  a brand  new  organisation? — That  is  so. 
During  the  October  strike,  we  had  the  remnant  at  all 
events  of  the  organisation  which  existed  during  con- 
trol— a State  organisation  of  divisional  officers.  That 
had  gone  in  1921,  and,  accordingly,  it  was  necessary 
that  Local  Authorities  should  very  largely  stand  on 
their  own  feet,  and,  generally  speaking,  it  was 
successful. 

4678.  {Chairman) : Does  this  only  apply  to  fuel,  not 
to  food? — The  food  people  will  give  evidence  on  their 
own  account.  I think  in  paragraph  57  there  is  a 
reference  to  that. 

4-579.  Major  Maclean  is  coming  on  that  point? — 
Yes,  I lielieve  so. 

{Chairman)  ;I  do  not  think  we  need  trouble  you  any 
further,  thank  you. 


* See  footnote  to  Q.  4501. 

withdrew.) 


B.E.,  called  and  examined. 

arose,  they  either  fitted  in  as  officers  for  the  time 
being  of  the  National  Service,  under  the  Govern- 
ment’s control,  and  devoted  the  whole  of  their  time 
to  that  work,  or  if  they  had  left  the  service,  the  Local 
Authorities  showed  a disposition  to  allow  thorn,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  devote  their  time  to  general  food  ques- 
tions. This  assistance  which  we  received  from  the 
Local  Authorities  in  that  way  was  of  enormous  help 
to  ue  at  a period  when  the  major  part  of  our  local 
machinery  had  been  disbanded. 

4583.  But,  in  fact,  it  was  not  required  very  much, 
was  it? — No,  actually  it  was  not.  The  assistance  they 
were  able  to  give  us  was  chiefly  in  the  natui'e  of 
information,  acting  more  or  less  as  intelligence  offi- 
cers. Really  the  only  test  that  was  put  on  the 
scheme  at  all  severely,  from  the  food  point  of  view, 
was  in  the  railway  strike  of  1919,  when,  of  course,  the 
Government  control  of  supplies  was  such  that  the 
situation  was  totally  different  from  what  it  would 
otherwise  have  been. 

4584.  Then  you  had  D.O.R.A.? — Quite.  Not  only 
that,  hut  in  1919,  the  Government  actually  owned 
large  supplies  of  foodstuffs — a thing  which  they  have 
not  done  since. 

4585.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh) : In  1919,  the  War 
Office  was  in  a position  to  give  you  great  assistance 
in  the  way  of  transport  and  things  of  that  sort, 
which  they  had  not  got  in  1921  ? — Certainly. 
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4586.  {Sir  Leivis  Beard) : Have  you  any  knowledge 
of  the  arrangements  that  were  made  during  the  war, 
when  the  Governmeait  had  control  of  food,  for  the 
setting  up  of  Local  Committees  and  local  organi- 
sations?— Personally,  that  goes  back  before  my  con- 
nection with  the  work,  but  as  I understand  it,  the 
arrangement  was  that  each  Pood  Control  Committee 
had  upon  it  representatives  of  the  Local  Authority 
and  of  the  principal  classes  of  consumers  in  the  dis- 
trict. But  I should  hesitate  to  give  you  definitely 
the  constitution  of  the  Committees,  without  reference 
to  the  Orders  under  which  they  were  constituted. 

4687.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  Local 
Authority  had  an  entirely  free  hand  as  to  what  com- 


mittees should  be  set  up? — Honestly,  I could  not 
answer  that;  I only  came  into  the  Ministry  of  Pood 
after  the  end  of  the  war,  but  I shall  be  very  pleased 
to  get  that  information  and  put  it  before  j'ou.*' 

4588.  I shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will.? — Cer- 
tainly. 

{Chairman) : I am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  information. 


^ * Under  Article  1 of  the  Pood  Control  Committees  (Constitu- 
tion) Order,  1917,  the  Local  Authority  were  required  to  appoint  a 
Pood  Control  Committee,  and  to  include  among  the  members  at 
least  one  woman  and  at  least  one  other  member  representine 
labour.— L.P.C.M.  ® 


{The  Witness  withdrew). 


Mr.  H.  C.  Honey,  called  and  examined. 


4589.  {Chairman) : We  will  take  section  VII : 

Origin  and  development  of  Local  Authorities  in  re- 
lation to  gas  administration.  You  are  Director  of 
Gas  Administration,  BiOard  of  Trade? — Yes. 

VII. — Gas  -Administration. 

Origin  and  Development  of  Local  Authorities  in 
relation  to  Gas  Administration. 

42.  By  various  private  Acts  of  Parliament  dating 
back  to  1823,  Town  Councils  and  Urban  District 
Councils  or  their  predecessors  have  been  authorised 
either  to  establish  a gas  undertaking  or  to  acquire  an 
undertaking  already  supplying  gas  within  the  limits 
of  their  jurisdiction.  These  Acts  have  been  amended 
from  time  to  time  by  other  Acts  of  Parliament  and 
by  Provisional  Orders  made  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  Ministry  of  Health  under  the  general 
powers  conferred  by  section  303  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875. 

43.  Section  161  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 

empowers  Town  Councils  and  Urban  District 
Councils  to  supply'  gas  within  the  whole 

or  any  part  of  their  district  in  which 

there  is  no  company  or  person  authorised  by 
Act  of  Parliament  or  any  Order  confirmed  by  Parlia- 
ment to  supply  gas  for  public  and  private  purposes, 
and  section  162  empowers  a Town  Council  or  Urban 
District  Council,  ivith  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  to  buy  on  agreed  terms  the  under- 
taking of  any  gas  company  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing gas  within  their  district  or  any  part  thereof. 
Section  161  also  empowers  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  make  Provisional  Orders  under  the  Gas  and 
Water  Works  Facilities  Acts,  1870  and  1873,  autho- 
rising the  gas  undertaking  of  a Town  Council  or 
Urban  District  Council.  These  Provisional 
Orders  were  required  to  be  scheduled  to  a 
Confirmation  Bill  which  passed  through  stages 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  similar  to  those 
through  which  a Private  Bill  passes. 

44.  The  powers  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
under  sections  161  and  162  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,  were  transferred  to  the  Minister  of  Health  by 
the  Ministry  of  Health  Act,  1919,  and  were  further 
transferred  in  November,  1920,  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
by  the  Ministry  of  Health  (Transfer  of  Powers  as  to 
Gas  Undertakings)  Order,  1920,  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  Act  of  1919. 

45.  The  Gas  Regulation  Act,  1920,  passed  in  August, 
1920,  provides  that  “ anything  which  under  the  Gas 
and  AVater  Works  Facilities  Act,  1870,  or  any  Act 
amending  the  same,  may  be  effected  by  a Provisional 
Order  confirmed  by  Parliament  may,  so  far  as  those 
enactments  relate  to  gas,  be  effected  by  a Special 
Order  made  on  the  application  of  any  Local  Authority 
company  or  person  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ....”, 
and  power  is  given,  inter  alia,  to  authorise  a Local 
Authority  in  certain  circumstances  to  supply  gas  ouf> 
side  their  own  district.  The  expression  “ Local 


Authority  ” used  in  the  Act  of  1920  includes  County 
Councils  in  addition  to  Town  Councils  and  Urban 
District  Councils. 

46.  -Any  application  for  a Special  Order  must  be 
made  in  accordance  with  Rules  made  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  the  provisions  of  the  Act  with  regard 
to  notice.  Objections  to  the  Draft  Order  may  be 
lodged  by  persons  affected  and  if  such  objections  are 
not  withdrawn  or  held  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  be 
frivolous,  a Public  Inquiry  must  be  held  at  which 
objectors  and  other  persons  affected  may  appear. 
After  considering  the  report  of  the  person  holding  the 
Inquiry  the  Board  may  make  the  Order  either  without 
modification  or  subject  to  such  modification  as  they 
think  fit  or  may  refuse  to  make  the  Order. 

The  Draft  Order  must  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  the  Order  must  not  be  made  “ unless 
both  Houses,  by  resolution,  approve  the  draft  either 
without  modification  or  addition  or  with  modifications 
or  additions  to  which  both  Houses  agree  . . . .” 

47.  22  Special  Gas  Orders  in  respect  of  Local 
Authorities’  gas  undertakings  have  been  made  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  In  no  case  was  there  any  opposition 
to  the  Draft  Order  when  it  was  submitted  for  approval 
by  Parliament. 

This  procedure  has  in  effect  superseded  the  pro- 
cedure under  the  Gas  and  Water  AVorks  Facilities 
Act,  1870,  so  far  as  gas  is  concerned.  That  Act  has 
not  however  been  repealed. 

Existing  Local  Authorities. 

48.  In  1832,  the  first  year  in  respect  of  which 
Returns  were  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  there 
were  120  Local  Authorities  owning  gas  undertakings. 
At  the  present  time  the  number  is  246,  comprising : — 

38  County  Borough  Councils, 

73  Borough  Councils, 

127  Urban  District  Councils, 

6 Joint  Gas  Boards,  and 
2 Rural  District  Councils. 

The  two  Rural  District  Councils  referred  to  have 
been  given  urban  powers  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health. 

Functions  of  TjOco.1  Authorities. 

49.  As  indicated  above  the  powei's  and  duties  of  a 
Local  Authority  in  respect  of  their  own  gas  under- 
taking are  set  out  in  the  Private  Acts  of  Parliament 
and  Orders,  either  Provisional  or  Special,  relating  to 
the  undertaking.  These  enactments  generally  in- 
corporate such  provisions  of  the  Gasworks  Clauses 
Acts,  1847  and  1871,  as  are  applicable  to  an  under- 
taking owned  by  a Local  Authority,  and  the  Authority 
are  empowered  to  manufacture  and  store  gas  and  to 
manufacture  and  convert  residual  products  on 
specified  land.  The  limits  within  which  the  Authority 
are  authorised  to  supply  gas,  whether  wholly  within 
their  district  or  beyond,  are  defined,  and,  as  in  the 
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case  of  statutory  gas  companies,  it  has  not  been  the 
practice  of  Parliament  to  authorise  any  other  body 
or  person  to  supply  within  those  limits.  A maximum 
price  of  gas  is  usually  fixed,  and  the  Authority  are 
given  powers  similar  to  those  conferred  on  statutory 
gas  companies.  The  Gasworks  Clauses  Acts  give  the 
Authority  power  to  open  the  roads  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  gas  mains  and  services,  and  also  require 
them  to  afford  a supply  of  gas  to  any  person  who 
demands  a supply  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
laid  down  in  section  11  of  the  Gasworks  Clauses  Act, 
1871. 

50.  Local  Authorities  having  jurisdiction  within 
the  limits  of  supply  of  statutory  gas  undertakings 
are  empowered  by  the  Gas  Regulation  Act,  1920,  (1) 
to  apply  for  revision  of  the  maximum  or  standard 
price  fixed  by  an  Order  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under 
section  1 of  the  Act  (see  section  1 (3)  ) ; (2)  to  appoint 
Gas  Examiners  to  test  the  quality,  pressure  and 
purity  of  gas  supplied  by  the  gas  company  (see  sec- 
tion 4);  (3)  to  appeal  to  the  Chief  Gas  Examiner 
appointed  under  that  Act  against  a prescription  of 
the  Gas  Referees  in  respect  of  the  gas  company  (see 
section  6) ; and  (4),  by  section  162  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1876,  (with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of 
Trade)  to  purchase  the  undertaking  of  a gas  company. 

Provisions  as  to  Joint  Action  by  Local  Authorities. 

51.  Six  Joint  Boai’ds  have  been  established  by  Act 
of  Parliament  for  carrying  on  gas  nndertakings 
within  areas  covering  the  districts  of  several  Local 
Authorities.  The  Authorities  within  the  limits  of 
supply  of  these  Boards  elect  persons  to  serve  on  the 
Boards. 

Provision  is  made  in  section  4 of  the  Gas  Regu- 
lation Act,  1920,  for  the  joint  appointment  of  a Gas 
Examiner  by  any  number  of  Local  Authorities,  or  for 
a County  Council  to  appoint  with  the  consent  of  any 
other  Local  Authority  interested. 

Finance  of  Local  Authorities. 

52.  (a)  Expenditure.  The  special  Acts  and  Orders 
relating  to  a Local  Authority’s  gas  undertaking 
usually  provide  for  the  application  of  the  revenue 
of  the  undertaking  in  the  following  manner : — 

1st.  In  payment  of  working  and  establishment 
expenses  and  costs  of  maintenance  of  the 
undertaking ; 

2nd.  In  payment  of  interest  on  money  borrowed ; 
3rd.  In  providing  sinking  fund  instalments  in 
respect  of  money  borrowed ; 

4th.  In  extending  and  improving  the  undertaking 
(if  the  Local  Authority  think  fit) ; 

6th.  In  providing  a reserve  fund  (if  the  Local 
Authority  think  fit). 

Any  balance  is  usually  required  to  be  carried  to  the 
District  Fund,  and  any  deficiency  is  made  good  out 
of  that  Bund. 

(b)  Exchequer  Grants.  The  Board  of  Trade  are  not 
aware  of  any  such  grants  to  municipal  gas  under- 
takings, except  in  connection  with  the  relief  of  un- 
employment. 

(c)  Pates.  As  mentioned  in  (a)  any  balance  of 
revenue  may  usually  be  used  in  aid  of  the  rates,  and 
any  deficiency  be  met  out  of  the  rates,  but  this  prac- 
tice is  not  general. 

(d)  Special  Beeeipts.  Inapplicable. 

(e)  Loans.  By  arrangement  between  the  Depart- 
ments the  sanctioning  of  loans  in  connection  with 
Local  Authorities’  gas  undertakings  is  dealt  with  by 
the  Ministry  of  Health  after  consultation  with  the 
Board  of  Trade.  This  arrangement  is  convenient  and 
tends  to  economy,  as  the  Ministry  have  the  requisite 
machinery  and  the  engineering  staff  necessary  for 
dealing  with  these  matters. 


(f)  Audit.  The  audit  of  accounts  of  Local  Authori- 
ties’ gas  undertakings  is  dealt  with  by  the  Ministry 
of  Health'  for  similar  reasons. 

Central  Supervision  of  Local  Authorities. 

53.  With  the  exception  of  matters  relating  to  loans 
and  audit,  the  central  supervision  of  gas  undertak- 
ings of  Local  Authorities  now  rests  with  the  Board 
of  Trade,  but  this  supervision  is  limited  in  extent, 
being  confined  largely  to  matters  which  may  be  raised 
in  connection  with  applications  by  the  Local  Authori- 
ties for  further  powers. 

Under  section  1 of  the  Gas  Regulation  Act,  1920, 
the  Board  have  power  to  revise  the  maximum  price 
of  gas  fixed  by  the  Acts  or  Orders  relating  to  a Local 
Authority’s  undertaking,  and  by  sections  6 and  6 of 
that  Act  the  Gas  Referees  and  Chief  Gas  Examiner 
appointed  by  the  Board  have  powers  in  connection 
with  the  testing  of  the  gas  supplied.  If  the  Chief 
Gas  Examiner  reports  that  a Local  Authority  has  not 
maintained  the  calorific  power  which  they  have  under- 
taken to  supply,  and  that  in  consequence  the  revenue 
of  their  undertaking  in  any  quarter  is  improperly 
increased,  the  Board  of  Trade  are  required  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  amount  so  obtained  is  returned 
to  the  consumers  by  a reduction  in  the  price  of  gas 
in  the  next  or  some  succeeding  quarter. 

Supervision  and  Control  of  other  Local  Authorities 
by  County  Councils. 

54.  County  Councils  have  no  general  powers  of 
supervision  or  control  over  the  gas  undertakings  of 
other  Local  Authorities.  It  may  be  mentioned,  how- 
ever, that  in  1889  the  Local  Government  Board  made 
a Provisional  Order  under  section  10  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1888,  transfering  to  the  County 
Councils  the  powers  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  Board  of  Trade  under  the  Gas  and  Water  Works 
Facilities  Acts  and  the  Public  Health  Act,  1876,  but 
the  Provisional  Order  was  not  confirmed  by  Parlia- 
ment. 

Provisions  as  to  the  Alteration  of  the  Area,  Consti- 
tution, or  Functions  of  Local  Authorities. 

55.  Alterations  of  the  limits  of  supply  and  powers 
of  a Local  Authority  owning  a gas  undertaking  may 
be  effected  either  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament  or 
by  Special  Order  under  the  Gas  Regulation  Act. 

4690.  (Chairman) : In  paragraph  42  you  refer  to 
. Acts  of  Parliament  dating  back  to  1823.  I suppose  that 
was  when  gas  was  first  invented,  is  it  not?  Town 
Councils,  Urban  District  Councils  or  Sanitary 
Authorities  did  not  exist  then?' — It  was  in  the  early 
days  of  gas  lighting. 

4591.  It  was  before  the  Act  of  1835  that  you  are 
speaking  of  now.  It  is  dating  back  to  1823? — The 
first  public  Act  was  the  Gas  Worlcs  Clauses  Act  ol 
1847. 

4592.  But  private  Acts? — These  are  the  very 
earliest  private  Acts  that  I can  find  any  trace  of, 
giving  powers  to  Local  Authorities.  The  earliest 
Act  that  I have  been  able  to  find  is  dated  the  23rd 
May,  1823. 

4593.  (Sir  Jjewis  Beard)  : To  whom  does  that  give 
powers?. — That  is  an  Act  for  jjaving,  lighting,  watch- 
ing and  improving  the  town  of  Knare.sborough  in  the 
West  Riding  of  the  County  of  York  and  that  part 
of  the  township  of  Scriven  with  Tentergate  which 
adjoins  the  said  town  and  is  called  Tentergate.  By 
that  Act,  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens  of  Knares- 
borough,  the  Churchwarden  of  Scriven  with  Tenter- 
gate, and  other  persons  named  in  the  Act,  were 
appointed  Commissioners  to  put  the  Act  into  opera- 
tion. They  were  authorised  by  that  Act,  inter  alia, 
to  light  streets,  lanes,  entries  and  other  public  pas- 
sages and  places  with  gas  or  inflammable  air  and  to 
erect  works. 
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4694.  (J/r.  Lloyd)  : Does  it  say  “ made  fx-om  ooal”  ? 

No,  it  does  not.  It  says  “ and  to  erect  works  undei' 

skilled  advice  and  direction  for  the  production  and 
supply  of  such  gas  or  inflammable  air”;  and  after 
sufficiently  lighting  the  streets  and  so  on,  they  were 
empowered  to  let  out  or  grant  to  any  person,  lights 
or  burners,  and  generally  to  supply  gas. 

4695.  (Oliairmaiv) : They  were  able  to  trade  in  gas  ? 

• — Yes. 

4696.  And  the  point  was  this:  it  was  given  to  the 
vicar  and  churchwardens  and  the  other  gentlemen  you 
have  mentioned,  not  to  the  Town  Council Not  to 
the  Town  Council. 

4697.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Was  there  a Town  Council 
there  then  ? — There  is  only  an  Urban  District  Council 
now. 

4598.  (Ohah’Tnan) : We  have  had  in  other  evidence 
that  Town  Councils  in  pre-1835  days  very  often  super- 
vised paving,  lighting,  and  so  forth,  but  that  was  in 
the  hands  of  special  bodies  or  agents  P — Yes. 

4699.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : In  1823.  I am  quite  sure  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  after  the  first  invention  of 
gas,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  companies.  Later  on, 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  earliest  instaaice.  Local 
Authorities  took  it  up  ? — Yes,  and  they  took  it  up  for 
lighting  the  public  streets. 

4600.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  ■.  What  is  the  Scriven  and 
Tentergate  mentioned  there  called  nowadays?  Would 
it  be  Harrogate? — I am  afraid  I do  not  know.  I have 
a note  of  another  Act  in  1824,  which  appoints  Com- 
missioners for  the  Borough  of  Evesham.  By  that 
Act,  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  Capital  Burgesses, 
Recorder  and  Chamberlain  of  the  Borough  of  Evesham 
for  the  time  being  and  certain  other  named  persons 
were  appointed  as  Commissioners  with  similar  powers 
for  lighting  the  public  streets  and,  if  necessary,  for 
the  erection  of  gasworks.  So  that  it  does  appear  that 
the  Borough  Councils,  the  Corporations,  were  not 
necessarily  concerned  with  the  lighting  of  the  streets, 
but  that  separate  bodies  of  Commissioners  were 
appointed  for  that  and  other  purposes  of  public 
health. 

4601.  (Ghairman) : Then  we  come  to  1875,  when  the 
Public  Health  Act  empowered  Town  Councils  and 
Urban  District  Councils  to  supply  gas  within  their 
district  in  which  there  was  no  company  or  person 
authorised  to  do  so.  Was  that  the  first  Statute  which 
authorised  Town  Councils  to  trade  in  gas? — I think 
so. 

4602.  And  it  limits  them  to  places  where  there  is 
no  private  company,  does  it? — Not  quite. 

4603.  It  says;  “in  which  there  is  no  company  or 
person  authorised  to  supply  gas  ” ?— Where  there  is 
no  private  company  authorised  by  Parliament  to 
supply  and  actually  supplying  in  that  district. 

4604.  It  is  to  supplement  private  enterprise,  not  to 
cut  it  out? — That  is  so. 

4605.  Private  enterprise  is  encouraged  to  be  first 
in  the  field,  and  if  that  will  not  do  what  is  needed, 
then  the  Local  Authority  may  ? — ^I  think  the  Act  goes 
a little  further  than  that.  If  a non-statutory  body 
were  supplying  gas  in  the  district,  there  is  nothing  in  ■ 
the  Public  Health  Act  to  prevent  the  Local  Authority 
from  obtaining  powers  to  supply  in  that  district. 

4606.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Would  it  come  to  this, 
that  where  there  was  already  a statutory  gas  under- 
taking, they  could  not  even  move  Parliament  to  have 
one  of  their  own;  where  there  was  not  a statutory 
undertaking,  they  could  move,  if  they  liked?— Yes, 
with  this  qualification,  that  the  statutory  under- 
taking must  have  been  actually  supplying  gas  in  the 
district. 

4607.  (ChairTTian) ; It  must  be  an  active  under- 
taking?— Yes. 

4608.  Then  the  Board  of  Trade  is  empowered  to 
make  Provisional  Orders? — Yes. 

4609.  Then  we  come  to  paragraph  44,  which  says 
that  the  powers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  were 
transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Board  of  Trade? — Yes. 


461)0.  Then  with  regard  to  paragraph  45,  how  does 
the  Gas  Regulation  Act  affect  it;  I do  not  quite  follow 
that.  That  is  the  supply  outside,  is  it? — It  gave  some 
wider  powers  of  making  Orders  than  were  enjoyed 
by  the  Ministry  of  Health  under  the  Public  Health 
Act  and  the  Gas  andWaterWorks  Facilities'  Act,  1870. 
For  example,  under  section  162  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  a Local  Authority  could,  by  agreement,  acquire 
the  undertaking  of  a company  supplying  within  their 
district;  but  if  the  company  happened  to  be  supplying 
an  area  outside  the  district  of  the  ijurchasing  Local 
Authority,  the  Ministry  of  Health  could  not  give 
them  powers  by  Provisional  Order  to  carry  on  that 
undertaking,  and  the  Local  Authority  were  obliged 
to  apply  to  Parliament  by  Bill.  Under  the  new  proce- 
dure under  the  Gas  Regulation  Act,  1920,  the  Board 
of  Trade  could,  in  a case  of  that  sort,  give  the  Local 
Authority  power  to  supply  outside  their  area,  to  take 
over  the  whole  of  the  undertaking  of  the  company 
and  to  continue  to  supply  outside  their  area. 

4611.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Looking  at  the  history 
of  that,  is  it  not  a fact  that  as  a rule  the  under- 
takings of  companies  were  not  confined  absolutely 
within  the  limits  of  one  Local  Authority? — Very 
often  that  is  so. 

4612.  A suitable  area  was  taken,  which  might  or 
might  not  include  the  area  of  more  than  one  Local 
Authority? — That  is  so. 

4613.  I think  the  Liverpool  Gas  Company  supply 
Bootle,  do  they  not? — I think  probably  they  do;  I 
cannot  remember  exactly. 

4614.  But  there  are  a number  of  examples  of  that 
kind? — Many. 

4615.  When  a Local  Authority  such  as  Manchester 
or  Birmingham  went  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
purchase  the  local  gas  company,  they  generally  ixur- 
chased  the  whole  thing,  lock,  stock  and  barrel? — Yes. 

4616.  And  in  that  way  began  the  practice  of  Local 
Authorities  supplying  gas  outside  their  area? — Yes. 

4617.  When  you  come  to  this  Provisional  Order 
procedure,  the  Departments  held  that  the  proper  area 
for  supply  of  gas  by  a Local  Authority  was  the  area 
of  that  Local  Authority.  That  was  the  procedure? 
— That  was  the  procedure  under  the  Public  Health 
Act. 

4618.  It  was, in  the  Act? — Yes. 

4619.  Subsequently,  they  modified  that  view  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  certain  cases  it  might 
be  desirable  to  allow  the  Local  Authority  to  supply 
outside  its  area? — Yes. 

4620.  And  they  modified  the  procedure  to  meet  that 
case? — Yes. 

4621.  That  suggests,  does  it  not,  that  a convenient 
area  for  gas  supply  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as 
the  local  government  area? — ^I  agree. 

4622.  (Mr.  Lloyd):  It  has  no  relation  to  it? — 
Quite. 

4623.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : You  may  have,  for  exam- 
ple, a town  of  200,000  inhabitants,  and  a gas  company 
which  was  supplying  that  town  and  an  urban  area 
adjoining — I do  not  mean  a local  government  area, 
but  a considerable  area? — Yes. 

4624.  And  if  you  transferred  that  undertaking  to 
the  Corporation  and  confined  its  area  of  supply  to 
the  town  itself,  you  would  leave  the  outlying  district 
without  a supply,  unless  you  kept  the  company  alive 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  it? — Yes. 

4626.  And  probably  the  supply  of  that  district  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  company  alive? — It 
would  be  very  uneconomical. 

4626.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : So  that  really  there  is 
no  necessary  relation  between  the  area  of  a gas  under- 
taking and  the  area  of  a local  government  authority? 
— No,  none  whatever. 

4627.  (Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  the  Special 
Order  question.  1 think  we  had  a description  of 
the  Special  Ordej's  from  Mr.  Gibbon,  which  coin- 
cides with  what  you  have  told  us  here.  In  para- 
graph 47  you  tell  us  that  22  Special  Orders  as  to 
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gas  have  been  made,  and  the  procedure  has  in 
effect  superseded  the  procedure  in  the  Gas  and 
Water  Works  Facilities  Act,  1870,  so  far  as  gas  is 
concerned,  but  that  Act  has  not,  however,  been  re- 
pealed.?— That  is  so. 

4628.  Then  in  paragraph  48,  with  regard  to  exist- 
ing Local  Authorities,  there  are  246.  Can  you  tell 
us  anything  about  the  six  Joint  Gas  Boards? — I can 
give  you  a list  of  them.  The  names  are  these — the 
Accrington  District  Gas  and  AVater  Board. 

4629.  They  formed  a Joint  Board,  which  became 
a separate  Local  Authority.  Is  that  so? — Yes. 
Eigh'c  members  elected  by  the  Accrington  Town 
Council,  two  by  the  Church  Urban  District  Council, 
two  by  Clayton-le-Moor  Urban  District  Council,  two 
by  Great  Harwood  Urban  District  Council,  and  two 
by  the  Rishton  Urban  District  Council — a Board  of 
16  members. 

4630.  {Mr.  Lloyd) : That  is  a Board  for  gas  pur- 
poses only,  is  it? — This  is  gas  and  water. 

4631.  (Chairman) : Are  all  thes^  six  Boards  gas 
and  water? — No. 

4632.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : AVhat  I meant  to  distinguish 
was  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  local  govern- 
ment?— 1^0,  nothing. 

4633.  Ht  is  gas  and  water,  as  distinguished  from 
local  government? — Yes. 

4634.  (Chairman)  : It  is  simply  to  manage  gas 
and  water?— Yes,  just  as  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board  is  for  water. 

4636.  How  do  they  get  their  money?  I see  later 
on  in  regard  to  finance  you  say  that  if  there  is  a 
deficit,  it  comes  out  of  the  rates?  Now  supposing 
these  people  had  a deficit,  presumably  it  would  come 
out  of  the  rates.  How  would  the  rate  be  obtained? 
AVould  they  have  power  to  levy  a rate? — ^I  think, 
generally  speaking,  there  are  provisions  which,  while 
giving  a certain  guarantee  by  the  constituent 
Local  Authority,  would  be  likely  to  prevent  any  call 
upon  the  rates,  but  I am  afraid  I have  not  got  the 
exact  provisions  in  mind. 

4636.  I only  wanted  to  know  from  the  administra- 
tive point  of  view  whether  that  Joint  Board  was 
autonomous  or  not? — Yes. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : It  is  my  next  door  neighbour ; 
I know  it  well ; it  is  autonomous. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : The  constituent  Authorities  of  the 
Board  happen  to  be  various  Local  Authorities  who 
have  representatives  on  the  Board. 

(Chairman)  : If  there  is  a deficit,  upon  whom 
would  it  fall? 

(Mr.  Lloyd)  : The  deficit  would  fall  upon  the  re- 
spective partners  in  the  Board,  and  they  would 
have  to  look  to  the  rates  of  their  respective  Autho- 
rities for  the  deficit. 

4637.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : It  would  be  done  in  all 
cases  by  precept? — Yes,  they  would  not  be  rating 
authorities. 

4638.  (Chairman) : But  we  know  that  Joint 
Boards  in  certain  oases  were  local  government 
bodies.? — Yes. 

4639.  (Sir  Hyland  Adhins)  : You  refer  to  the 

appointment  by  Local  Authorities  of  Gae 
Examiners,  who  are  to  inspect  the  calorific  value  of 
gas  produced  by  gas  companies  in  the  area.? — Yes. 

4640.  What  is  done  with  regard  to  a Gas 
Examiner  where  the  Local  Authority  itself  owns  the 
gas  undertaking? — Under  the  Gas  Regulation  Act, 
section  4,  if  the  Local  Authority  does  not  appoint  a 
Gas  Examiner  (and  they  cannot  appoint  if  they 
themselves  are  supplying  the  gas)  any  five  con- 
sumers may  apply  to  Quarter  Sessions,  who  may 
appoint  a competent  and  impartial  person  to  act  as 
Gas  Examiner  for  that  district,  who  shall  have  the 
same  powers  and  perform  the  same  duties  as  if  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Local  Authority,  and  the  re- 
muneration and  expenses  of  the  Gas  Examiner  up 
to  the  amount  approved  b.y  Quarter  Sessions  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Local  Authority. 


4641.  I thought  it  was  so,  but  I wanted  to  get  it 
on  the  notes? — That  is  so. 

4642.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : The  Local  Aiithority  have 
no  discretion  at  all  apparently,  for  instance,  as  to 
the  amount  of  remuneration? — No. 

4643.  It  is  entirely  determined  by  Quarter  Sessions? 
—Yes. 

4644.  (Colonel  Williams)  : With  regard  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Gas  Examiners,  the  Board  of  Trade 
makes  Orders,  does  it  not,  under  the  Gas  Regulation 
Act? — Yes. 

4646.  Under  those  Orders  it  specifies  a oertain 
number  of  inspections  that  have  to  bo  made  on  behalf 
of  the  diffei-ent  Local  Authorities  concerned? — That 
is  done  in  two  steps,  if  I may  explain. 

4646.  AWiere  the  gas  undertaking  .sei-ves  more  than 

one  area? — Yes.  Peihaps  I ought  to  i\xplain  this. 

The  Board  of  Trade  are  required  to  appoint  three 
gentlemen  whO'  are  to  be  competent  and  impartial 
persons  to  act  as  Gas  Referees,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Gas  Referees  to  prescribe  the  position  of  the  test- 
ing place,  the  manner  in  which  the  Examiners  shall 
carry  out  their  duties  and  the  number  of  tests  which 
shall  be  made.  It  is  not  done  directly  by  the  Board 
of  Trade;  it  is  done  by  Gas  Referees  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade 

4647.  They  make  Orders? — They  make  jn-escrip- 
tions. 

4648.  In  point  of  fact  under  those  Orders  do  they 
not  direct  that  a certain  number  of  tests  have  to  be 
made  in  respect  of  different  Authorities  included  in 
the  area  of  supply  of  the  gas  company? — Yes.  If  a 
number  of  Local  Authorities  are  ooncenied,  the  Gas 
Referees  endeavour  to  arrange  the  testing  and  their 
requirements  as  to  testing  so  as  to  avoid  ovorlaijping 
as  much  as  possible. 

4649.  They  do  not  consult  the  Local  Authorities 
concerned  in  any  way  as  to  these  Orders,  do  tliey? 
— Oh,  yes. 

4650.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  they  make  these  Orders 
very  often  without  consulting  the  Authority? — I do 
not  think  so. 

4651.  And  put  upon  tiie  Authority  the  obligation, 
such  as  it  may  be,  of  paying  the  cost  of  this  examina- 
tion ? — No.  My  information  is  that  the  Gas  Referees 
take  very  particular  care  to  get  into  touch  with  the 
Local  Authorities  and  to  endeavour  to  meet  their 
wishes  and  to  arrange  the  tests  in  the  most  economi- 
cal and  satisfactory  way  possible. 

-1662.  The  Local  Authority  has  to  pay  the  costs  of 
these  tests  which  are  prescribed  hy  the  Gas  Referees? 
-Yes,  if  they  appoint  the  Gas  Examiner. 

4653.  Supposing  the  Gas  Referees  have  made  such 
an  Order  saying  that  Local  Authority  X.  shall  have 
so  many  tests  and  the  Authority  says;  “ AVe  have 
heard  nothing  about  it,  and  we  are  not  going  to  pay,” 
what  happens?  Suppose  they  say:  “ Wo  do  not  want 
the  test  made,”  what  happens? — If  the  local  jnihlio 
are  content  with  the  inaction  of  their  rejn-esentatives, 

I do  not  know  that  anything  would  happen. 

4654.  Have  the  Board  of  Trade  any  power  of 
forcing  them? — No. 

4656.  If  the  Local  Authority  says:  “AVe  will  not 
appoint  according  to  the  prescribed  Order,”  there 
the  matter  ends? — Yes,  it  is  only  their  own  puhlio 
that  suffiei-s.  I ought  perhaps  to  point  out  that  if 
the  Local  Authority  do  not  appoint  a Gas  Examiner 
and  five  comsumers  come  along  with,  a com))laint,  they 
may  go  to  Quarter  Sessions. 

4656.  That  applies  both  in  County  Boroughs  and  in 
Counties,  does  it.? — Yes,  it  applies  everywhere. 

4657.  (Chairman):  Then  I pass  to  jjaragraph  51: 
Provisions  a,s  to  joint  action  hy  Local  Authoritiee. 
You  have  explaimxl  that,  I think,  at  some  length 
when  I raised  the  point  before;  and  also  in  regard 
to  finance;  you  have  told  us  all  alxuit  that.  Then 
wo  come  to  central  supervision  of  Local  Authorities; 
we  were  talking  about  that  just,  now?-  Yes. 

4658.  Then  supervision  and  control  of  other  Local 
Authorities  by  County  Councils.  Have  you  any 
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observations  to  make  on  that  point,  other  than  what 
you  have  put  in  paragraph  54? — I do  not  think  so. 

4659.  (Col.  Williams) : Is  the  County  Council  a con- 
venient body  to  supervise  gas  matters,  do  you  think? 
— I think  it  is  rather  a convenient  body  to  appoint, 
in  conjunction  with  other  Local  Authorities,  the  Gas 
Examiner,  who  will  function  throughout  the  County. 
It  does  not  necessarily  give  the  County  Council  very 
much  powei-  of  supervision  over  other  Authorities;  it 
is  a matter  of  convenience  and  economy. 

(Chairman) : Then  in  paragraph  55  you  deal  with 
provisions  as  to  the  alteration  of  the  area. 

4660.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : There  is  one  question  I should 
like  to  ask  about  that.  In  the  event  of  the  extension 
of  boundaries  of  a local  area,  it  does  not  thereby 
necessarily  affect  the  gas  boundaries  at  all? — Not  at 
all. 

(Chairman) : They  would  then  come  under  the 

category  in  which  the  Local  Authority  would  supply 
outside  its  own  area. 

(Mr.  Lloyd)  : No,  they  would  go  on  as  they  were. 


(Chairman):  But  supposing  an  Urban  District 

Council  was  supplying  in  a Municipal  Borough,  and 
the  Urban  District  Council  were  constituted  a County 
Borough,  what  would  happen? 

(Mr.  Lloyd)  : The  Authority  that  supplies  gas  out- 
side would  continue  to  supply  gas  outside.  The 
people  who  supplied  it  in  their  own  area  would 
continue  to  supply  it. 

(Sir  I.,ewis  Bea/rd) : The  shop  for  the  sal©  of  gas 
would  continue  to  sell  gas. 

4661.  (Chairman)  : That  is  the  point.  It  would  go 
on  wherever  it  was.  So  really  this  question  of 
alteration  of  the  administrative  area  does  not  affect 
the  gas  there? — Not  in  the  least. 

4662.  Have  you  any  further  observation  you  wish 
to  make? — No.  I do  not  know  whether  the  Com- 
mission would  like  to  have  a list  of  the  Joint  Gas 
Boards. 

4663.  Thank  you;  we  should? — I will  hand  it  to  tbs 
Secretary. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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EIGHTH  DAY. 

Friday,  22nd  June,  1923. 


Peesent  : 

The  Earl  of  ONSLOW,  O.B.E.,  in  the  Chair. 


Libut.-Gen.  Sir  GEORGE  MACDONOGH,  K.O.B., 
K.O.M.G. 

SiE  W.  HYLAND  ADKINS,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Sir  william  MIDDLBBROOK. 

Sir  lewis  BEARD. 


Lieut  .-Colonel  C.  E.  Norton,  C. 

4664.  {Chairman)  : I think  you  joined  the  Local 
Government  Board  as  an  Inspector  in  1901,  and  j^ou 
are  now  Deputy  Chief  Inspector? — Deputy  Chief 
Engineering  Inspector. 

[Chairman)  : You  have  been  good  enough  to  put  in 
a memorandum  of  evidence. 


Memorandum  of  Evidence  by  Lieut. -Colonel  C.  E. 

Norton,  C.M.G.,  R.E.,  on  the  Extension  of 

Boroughs  and  the  Constitution  of  County 

Boroughs. 

1.  In  June,  1901,  I retired  from  the  Corps  of  Royal 
Engineers  on  my  appointment  as  an  Engineering 
Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

2.  Between  1903  and  1915,  I held  38  Public  In- 
quiries* on  proposed  alterations  of  Local  Government 
Areas  (Boroughs  and  Counties)  as  follows : — , 

No. 

30  On  the  extension  of  Boroughs,  including  the 
Federation  of  the  Potteries  and  the  amal- 
gamation of  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and 
Stonehouse.  Included  in  this  number  were 
13  County  Boroughs,  and  4 have  been  con- 
stituted County  Boroughs  since. 

5 On  the  constitution  of  County  Boroughs. 

3 On  alterations  to  County  boundaries. 

3.  In  addition,  I paid  some  4 or  6 informal  visits 
to  other  Boroughs  to  ascertain  whether  the  promoters 
had  a primd  facie  case  to  justify  the  holding  of  a 
Public  Inquiry. 

On  the  occasion  of  each  of  these  visits  the  proposals 
were  investigated  informally  at  a round  table  Con- 
ference which  was  attended  by  a few  members  and 
all  the  important  officials  of  each  Local  Authority 
affected.  No  formal  evidence  was  called. 

4.  On  the  receipt  in  the  Department  of  a Repre- 
sentation for  the  extension  of  a Borough  it  is 
examined  to  see  that  all  the  required  formalities  have 
been  complied  with  and  that  all  the  necessary  plans 
and  documents  have  been  forwarded. 

Each  Local  Authority  affected  by  the  proposal 
always  receives  a copy  of  the  Refiresentation  from  the 
Town  Council,  who  notify  them  at  the  same  time  that 
they  should  send  any  objections  which  they  may  wish 
to  make  to  the  Ministry  within  six  weeks : a copy  of 
such  objections  is  sent  in  each  case  by  the  Local 
Authority  to  the  Town  Council. 

In  the  meantime  a somewhat  elaborate  memo- 
randum is  prepared  for  the  Inspector’s  use  in  the 
Department,  setting  out  in  convenient  form  the 

* See  Appendix  LIV,  page  327. 


Sir  WALTER  NICHOLAS. 

Mr.  W.  R.  BUCHANAN  RIDDELL. 

Mr.  harry  G.  PRITCHARD. 

Mr.  E.  R.  TDRTON,  M.P. 

Lieut.-Col.  SEYMOUR  WILLIAMS. 

Mr.  MICHAEL  HESELTINE,  C.B.  [SccrHary). 

Mr.  J.  A.  LAWTHER,  M.B.E.  (Assiakint  Secretary). 

M.G.,  R.E.,  called  and  examined. 

main  facts  as  to  the  local  government  history  of  the 
whole  area  affected  by  the  Representation,  the  |)recise 
position  as  regards  all  public  services,  and  the  record 
of  the  Local  Authorities  as  administrators. 

5.  The  case  is  then  referred  to  the  Inspector 
either  for  a preliminary  visit  or  formal  Inquiry. 
The  present  practice  of-  the  Ministry  is  to  hold  a 
Departmental  Conference  as  soon  as  they  are  in 
possession  of  the  views  of  the  Local  Authorities 
affected,  the  principal  object  being  to  decide  whether 
a primd  facie  case  has  been  made  out  for  the 
extension.  If  the-  opposition  is  considerable,  or  if 
there  appears  to  be  a case  for  part  only  of  the  pro- 
posal, a preliminary  visit  and  Local  Conference  is 
dii-ected.  The  decision  as  regards  the  exclusion  of 
certain  areas  from  the  Repi'ceentation  is  given  by  the 
Ministry  after  consideration  of  the  Inspector’s  report 
and  after  consultation  with  him. 

An  Inquiry  is  then  directed  on  the  projmsal  as 
amended. 

6.  Directly  I fixed  the  date  of  an  Inquiry,  of  which 
three  weeks’  notice  was  given,  I sent  out  lists  of 
“ queries  ” to  the  Clerks  of  all  the  Local  Authorities 
affected  by  the  proposal.  Boards  of  Guardians 
excepted. 

These  queries  were  answered  by  the  respective 
officials  concerned,  the  Surveyor,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  and  Sanitary  Inspector  being  responsible  for 
the  “sanitary  statiistics,”  which  included  sewage 
and  refuse  disposal,  water  supply,  lighting,  roads 
both  county  and  district,  building  developments, 
housing,  hospitals,  asylums  and  cemeteries,  wJiilo  tlie 
Accountant  dealt  with  questions  relating  to  debt, 
finance  and  particulars  of  rates  for  the  last  three 
years. 

The  completed  lists,  so  far  as  sanitary  matters  were 
concerned,  were  handed  to  me  on  my  arrival,  and,  if 
properly  prepared,  showed  at  a glance  the  existing 
sanitary  conditions  in  each  area. 

The  practice  now  obtaining  as  regards  “ sanitary 
statistics  ’’  has,  however,  been  modified  considerably. 

Where  a preliminary  investigation  is  directed  the 
object  is  to  ascertain  whether  any  area  ought  to  bo 
excluded  from  the  proposal,  whether  any  agreejnent 
between  the  parties  can  be  effected,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  costs  of  the  Inquiry  can  be  limitc<l, 
i.e.,  reducing  the  number  of  counsel  and  expert  wit- 
nesses to  a minimum. 

Prior  to  his  going  down  to  the  district  the  Ins)joctor 
carefully  reads  up  all  the  Departmental  files  relating 
to  the  various  branches  of  local  government  of  each 
area  and  particularly  with  reference  to  “ sa?iitary 
administration,”  so  that  he  is  in  poeseseion  of  most 
of  the  important  facts  when  he  arrives. 

I generally  allowed  my.self  ample  time  before  the 
Inquiry  opened  for  a thorough  inspection  of  the 
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Borough  and  proposed  added  areas : in  exceptional 
cases  my  inspection  took  a week  or  more,  but  it  was 
time  very  usefully  spent : I was  usually  accompanied 
by  the  senior  officials  and  perhaps  one  or  two  members 
of  each  Local  Authority.  If  I was  informed  that  an 
attack  was  to  be  made  at  the  Inquiry  by  one  Authority 
on  the  sanitary  administration  of  any  other,  I made 
a point  of  viewing  specially  the  locus  in  quo  to 
acquaint  myself  with  its  condition.  An  Inspector’s 
knowledge  of  the  facts  often  saves  many  hours  at  the 
Inquiry. 

These  attacks  were  generally  made  in  respect  of 
slum  areas,  back-to-back  houses,  defective  sewage  dis- 
posal works,  pollution  of  streams  by  untreated  sewage, 
insanitary  methods  of  refuse  disposal,  insufficient 
water  supply,  and  badly  maintained  district  roads. 

7.  In  viewing  the  various  districts  I always  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  physical  features,  rivers, 
streams  and  canals,  and  especially  to  drainage  areas, 
ascertaining  generally  how  such  areas,  if  already 
built  on,  had  been  sewered.  I noted  in  the  Borough 
what  vacant  lands  were  available  for  building,  also 
the  areas  in  process  of  development  and  the  directions 
in  which  the  town  was  developing,  the  extent  to 
which  the  populated  districts  in  the  added  areas 
immediately  adjoining  the  Borough  appeared  to  be 
obvious  outgrowths  of  the  town,  e.g.,  continuous  rows 
of  houses,  shops,  etc.  I also  ascertained  how  such 
areas  had  been  or  could  be  sewered.  I inspected 
any  “ insanitary  areas  ” in  the  various  districts, 
including  back-to-back  houses  and  defective  yard- 
areas.  I ascertained  whether  the  trading  and  in- 
dustrial concerns  in  the  Borough  and  added  areas 
were  similar,  and  to  what  extent  housing  accommo- 
dation for  the  workmen  had  been  provided  locally. 

I saw  in  each  area  what  public  offices,  buildings, 
schools,  libraries,  etc.,  had  been  erected,  what  parks 
and  rem-eation  grounds  existed,  whether  the  fire- 
protection  arrangements  were  adequate,  and  whether 
the  roads  were  well  maintained,  lit  and  scavenged. 
If  necessary,  and  any  point  were  likely  to  arise  on 
it,  I inspected  both  ' the  existing  and  proposed 
boundaries. 

I generally  found  it  more  convenient  to  inspect  the 
proposed  boundaries  in  detail  after  the  Inquiry. 

I always  carefully  inspected  the  sewage  disposal 
woiks  in  each  area  with  a view  to  ascertaining 
whether  they  were  working  satisfactorily,  and  whether 
they  were  of  sufficient  capacity  to  treat  any  additional 
sewage  if  the  necessity  arose ; if  time  allowed,  and  1 
considered  it  of  any  importance,  1 visited  the  various 
waterworks,  provided  the  undertakings  were  owned 
by  the  Local  Authority. 

In  addition,  I generally  inspected  the  offices  of 
each  Local  Authority,  and  when  the  proposal  involved 
an  alteration  in  Union  boundaries  I visited  the 
Guardians’  institutions. 

8.  The  evenings  of  the  Inspector  prior  to  and  dur- 
ing the  Inquir-y  are  occupied  often  to  a late  hour  in 
interviewing  officials  with  a view  to  completing  or 
correcting  the  lists  of  “ queries  ” and  obtaining  other 
information  as  to  “facts”  relating  to  the  various 
areas,  including  the  usual  “ statistics  ” as  to  areas, 
populations,  rateable  values,  and  particulars  as 
regards  rates. 

The  knowledge  gained  as  the  result  of  hie  inspection 
puts  the  Inspector  into  the  position  of  knowing  at 
firsit  hand  most  of  the  salient  facts  as  regards  the 
sanitary  and  general  administration  of  each  area. 
This  information  is  seldom  given  in  sufficient  detail 
in  the  “ Representation  ” or  accompanying  docu- 
meate,  as  opposing  Local  Authorities  often  decline 
to  give  the  promoters  any  facts  which  might  be  of 
assistance  to  them  at  the  Inquiry. 

The  preliminary  inspection  is  a great  asset  to  the 
Inspector  at  the  Inquiry ; it  enables  him  to  follow 
points,  especially  on  engineering  mattei-s,  without 
any  difficulty,  and  sometimes  to  check  long  cross- 


examinations of  witnesses  and  so  shorten  the  pro- 
ceedings : its  value  is  apparently  appreciated  by  the 
Local  Authorities  themselves. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  the  inspection  proves 
almost  conclusively  that  the  Corporation  have  little 
or  no  case  for  the  inclusion  of  certain  areas,  and 
although  the  Inspector  has  no  authority  to  ask  that 
such  areas  should  be  omitted,  it  often  happens  that 
as  a result  of  informal  conference  between  the  pro- 
moters, their  counsel  and  the  Inspector,  such  areas 
are  withdrawn  directly  the  Inquii'y  opens. 

This  work  is  now  done  by  means  of  the  Preliminary 
Conference. 

9.  One  useful  result  of  the  Local  Inquiry  is  that 
there  is  a general  “ stock-taking  ” in  each  district. 
The  Inspector  has  the  advantage  of  having  with  him 
most  of  the  important  files,  as  well  as  the  memoran- 
dum prepared  in  the  office  directing  his  attention  to 
any  defect  which  may  be  known  to  exist  in  the  sani- 
tary administration  of  any  of  the  districts  affected 
by  the  proposal ; it  sometimes  happens  that  a proposal 
to  set  up  a Joint  Infectious  Diseases  or  a Smallpox 
Hosi)ital  Committee,  which  has  been  lying  dormant 
for  years,  is  successfully  revived.  In  the  case  of 
privy  conversions  which  have  been  unduly  retarded, 
the  opportunity  is  taken  to  press  the  Local  Authority 
to  expedite  the  work. 

It  was  the  practice  in  the  past  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  direct  a preliminary  visit  when  it 
appeared  to  them  to  be  doubtful  whether  there  was 
a primd  facie  case  for  any  extension  at  all.  If,  after 
considering  the  Inspector’s  report,  the  Board  were  of 
opinion  that  the  promoters  had  no  case  which  could 
be  substantiated  at  a Public  Inquiry,  they  were  so 
informfed.  No  Inquiry  was  held  and  no  expense 
incurred. 

The  preliminary  visit  is  now  the  normal  procedure. 

10.  The  Local  Inquiry  is  conducted  more  or  less  on 
similar  lines  to  those  before  Select  Committees  of 
Parliament  on  Private  Bills  and  Bills  for  the  Con- 
firmation of  Provisional  Orders ; there  is  really 
nothing  to  distinguish  between  them,  except  that  at 
the 'Local  Inquiry  matters  are  investigated  in  greater 
detail.  The  various  parties  are  generally  represented 
by  counsel,  and  each  Local  Authority  often  engages 
the  services  of  a number  of  expert  engineers  on 
matters  relating  to  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal, 
water,  gas,  electric  lighting  and  tramways;  chartered 
accountants  on  questions  relating  to  finance  and 
rates,  and  one  or  two  outside  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  on  matters  of  public  health,  with  a sprinkling 
of  expert  witnesses  on  the  subject  of  “ Borough  ex- 
tensions ” generally.  The  latter  are  often  members 
of  other  Town  Councils  whose  representations  have 
been  successful. 

The  Inquiry  is  opened  by  counsel  on  behalf  of  the 
promoters,  who  in  an  address  of  some  length  refers 
to  the  history  of  the  Borough  up  to  date,  its  Charters, 
previous  extensions  (by  Provisional  Order  or  Local 
Act).  He  emphasises  the  main  points  in  favour  of 
the  application,  deals  briefly  with  the  existing 
general,  sanitary,  and  financial  conditions  of  the 
Borough  and  each  proposed  added  area,  and  outlines 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  he  proposes  to  call. 

The  promoters’  witnesses  are  then  called,  being 
cross-examined  by  counsel  on  behalf  of  opponents,  and 
re-examined  by  the  promoters’  counsel. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  promoters’  case  the  oppo- 
nents follow ; counsel  either  addresses  the  Inspector 
before  or  on  the  conclusion  of  his  witnesses’  evidence, 
i.e.,  he  does  not  make  two  speeches. 

On  the  termination  of  the  opposition  cases  which 
are  represented  by  counsel,  the  Inspector  hears  state- 
ments from  representatives  of  Railway  Companies, 
various  Associations,  individual  ratepayers  and  other 
persons  interested,  either  in  support  of  or  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Order,  and  on  their  conclusion  counsel 
on  behalf  of  the  promoters  replies  generally  to  the 
points  which  have  been  raised. 
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11.  The  intimate  knowledge  the  Inspector  has  on 
points  arising  on  Boundary  Extension  Inquiries 
enables  him  to  dispense  with  evidence  which  be  con- 
siders irrelevant,  and  I have  had  no  hesitation  in 
exercising  my  powers  to  decline  to  hear  such  evidence. 

The  Inspector  sits  continuously  from  day  to  day  till 
the  Inquiry  is  concluded,  the  hours  usually  being 
from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  including  Saturdays,  with  an 
hour’s  ad,iournment  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  A 
shorthand  note  of  the  proceedings  is  nearly  always 
taken ; in  the  more  important  oases  a print  of  the 
day’s  proceedings  is  available  the  following  morning, 
hut  in  those  of  minor  importance  the  note  is  typed, 
a copy  being  furnished  to  the  Inspector  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  shorthand  notes  are  used  extensively 
in  the  Department,  and  again  when  the  Order  comes 
before  Parliament. 

The  Inspector,  of  course,  takes  his  own  notes,  but 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  record  more  than  the 
principal  points  of  the  evidence  and  speeches  by 
counsel. 

12.  A great  advantage  of  the  Provisional  Order 
Inquiry  is  that  it  is  held  by  an  Engineering  Inspector 
who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  engineering 
and  technical  subjects  dealt  with. 

Engineering  questions  are  of  some  importance  at 
Extension  Inquiries,  especially  those  relating  to 
sewerage,  sewage  disposal,  and  water  supply.  Some 
cases  are.  fought  almost  entirely  on  those  subjects, 
e.g.,  Swansea  in  1916. 

Other  engineering  matteM  of  which  an  Engineering 
Inspector  has  an  intimate  knowledge  are  those  relat- 
ing to  scavenging  and  refuse  disposal,  housing,  in- 
sanitary areas,  gas,  electric  lighting,  and  j-oads.  He 
is  an  expert  generally  on  all  questions  relating  to 
boundary  extensions  as  well  as  on  the  fixing  of  actual 
boundaries ; he  knows  the  history  of  each  district, 
is  familiar  with  the  various  areas,  and,  should  any 
doubtful  point  arise  after  his  inspection,  he  is  able 
to  re-visit  any  portion  of  the  district  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  facts. 

13.  In  addition  to  sanitary  and  engineering  matters 
he  hears  evidence  on  a large  number  of  other  subjects 
in  connection  with  local  government  with  which  ex- 
perience has  made  him  familiar,  viz.: — education, 
justice  and  police,  wards  and  electoral  divisions, 
hospitals  and  asylums,  finance  and  rates,  byelaws 
and  Adoptive  Acts,  Joint  Boards  and  Committees, 
etc. 

He  has  to  obtain  the  fullest  information  and  to 
advise  the  Ministry  as  to  alterations,  consequent  on 
the  change  of  boundaries,  of  representation  on  the 
Councils  of  the  various  Local  Authorities  affected, 
both  as  regards  included  and  excluded  areas,  as  well 
as  of  County  Electoral  Divisions,  Joint  Boards,  etc., 
^Lso  on  other  matters  of  detail  which  have  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  Order. 

At  the  Local  Inquiry  more  local  evidence  is  avail- 
able than  can  possibly  be  the  case  before  a Parlia- 
mentary Committee.  Ratepayers’  Associations,  as 
well  as  certain  individual  ratepayers,  like  to  be 
heard  and  they  cannot  go  to  the  expense  of  afipearing 
before  Parliament. 

The  Local  Inquiry  is  very  much  appreciated,  not 
only  by  the  Councils  of  Local  Authorities  bur  also  by 
the  ratepayers  in  all  the  areas  concerned. 

14.  Many  cases  have  occurred  where  the  opposition 
at  the  Local  Inquiry  has  not  been  continued  before 
Parliament. 

The  Inspector’s  report  on  a Borough  Extension 
Inquiry  is  necessarily  a somewhat  voluminous  docu- 
ment, running  into  anything  from  50  to  300  pages  of 
foolscap.  In  hie  conclusions  he  endeavours  to  sum  up 
the  case  fairly  and  equitably  between  the  parties, 
giving  the  reasons  both  for  and  against  the  proposal, 
and  makes  his  recommendation  to  the  Minister 
accordingly. 

If,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  he  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Corporation  have  made  put  a case  for  the 
inclusion  of  part  onl.v  of  certain  proposed  adde  f 


areas  he  revisits  the  ground  and  selects  an  amended 
boundary  which  he  is  iireparod  to  recommend  the 
Minister  to  approve,  i.c.,  if  the  Minister  agrees  to 
exclude  from  the  Order  the  areas  which  the  Inspector 
is  of  op)inion  might  be  omitted. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  Minister  has 
announced  his  decision  as  to  the  issue  of  a Provisional 
Order,  the  Inspector  visits  the  district  again  to 
discuss  and  agree  (subject,  of  course,  to  the  Minister’s 
appi'oval)  any  necessary  amendments  as  to  wards  and 
alteration  of  County  Electoral  Divisions  consequent 
on  the  Minister’s  decision  on  the  application. 


4665.  (Chairman) : With  regard  to  paragraph  2, 

you  say  you  held  38  Public  Inquiries,  30  of  them  on 
Borough  extensions,  5 on  the  constitution  of  County 
Boroughs,  and  3 on  alterations  to  Con  .ty  bcundariesP 
— Yes.  I mention  thei'e  that  four  of  the  Non- 
County  Boroughs  have  since  become  County 
Boroughs — Southport,  Dewsbury,  Wakefield,  and  Car- 
lisle. They  are  referred  to  in  the  Appendix,*  with  th  j 
date  when  they  became  County  Boroughs.  They  are 
numhera  4,  13,  16,  and  21  on  tlie  list.  That  is  to  say, 
at  the  time  when  I held  those  Inquiries,  they  were 
Non-County  Boroughs. 

4666.  In  paragraph  3,  you  say,  “ ,1  paid  some  four 
or  five  informal  visits  to  other  Boroughs  to  ascertain 
whether  the  promoters  had  a priuid  facie  case  to 
justify  the  holding  of  a Public  Inquiry.”  Can  you 
tell  us  a little  more  about  those  informal  visits? — 
Those  are  referred  to  in  list  II.  of  the  .4ppcndix.* 
With  reference  to  Burslem  and  Hanley,  there  was  a 
pi  oposal  so  long  ago  as  1901  to  federate  some  of  the 
Pottery  areas,  but,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  arriving 
at  some  agreed  financial  basis  on  which  the  areas  should 
be  federated,  that  scheme  was  abandoned.  As  a I'esult 
of  that,  Burslem  and  Hanley  immediately  a])pliod 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  extensions  on 
their  own  account.  It  was  considered  undesirable 
at  the  time  that  either  Borough  should  he  extended, 
but  before  rejecting  the  proposal  definitely,  the  Local 
Government  Board  instructed  me  to  visit  both 
Boroughs,  which  I did.  With  regard  to  the  other 
three  oases — Crewe,  Reading,  and  West  Hartlepool — 
in  the  Crewe  case  it  was  simply  an  .application  on 
the  part  of  the  Town  Council  to  incorporate  certain 
railway  premises,  including  the  station,  which  were 
then  outside  the  Borough  and  arc  still,  but  there  was 
no  case,  at  leMt  no  primd  facie  case,  for  the  inclusioi. 
of  a large  amount  of  rural  area  which  they  were 
applying  for,  and  the  Local  Government  Boai-d  in- 
structeef  me  to  visit  the  loc.ality,  which  I did.  In 
the  Reading  case,  it  was  a little  more  difficult. 

4667.  (Sir  William  Middlebrook)  : Wouhl  you  make 
distinct  and  clear  to  us  the  difference  between  youi 
preliminary  \dsit,  whether  that  was  a lonnal  one 
with  notice  given  to  the  parties  or  otherwise,  and  a 
visit  of  inquiry  which  is  a formal  one? — Would  .yon 
like  me  to  do  it  now? 

(Sir  William  Middlebrook):  Yea.  1 thought  that 
was  a preliminary  to  our  understanding  what  you 
are  going  to  tell  us. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I presume  we  shall  have  a 
narrative  as  to  which  was  the  earlier  habit  and  which 
became  the  later  habit.  , , • 

4668  (Chairman)  : Perhaps  I might  a.sk  this  ques- 
tion now  as  it  has  been  raised.  We  heard  in  ovidenco 
from  Mr.  Gibbon  that  since  a quite  recent  date,  alter 
the  war,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  send  down  an 
Inspector  to  the  area  from  which  proposals  for  exten- 
sion are  received  to  make  a preliminary  infonmd 
inquiry  As  far  as  I remember,  I think  Mr.  Gibbon 
told  us  that  the  only  such  itiouirv  which  had  take,, 
place  was  in  1920  or  1919,  but  I ;ce  in  this 
that  your  preliminary  visits  took  plaoe  in  1*1 1*1 1*^ 

1908,  and  1909?— Yes.  , , • r i 

4669.  I would  like  to  know  whether  the  infonnai 
inquiries  which  you  are  referring  to  now  are  of  the 

* See  .\ppendix  LIV,  page  -427. 
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sam©  nature  as  those  which  Mr.  Gibbon  referred  to  ? 
—Yes,  they  were  of  the  same  nature,  but  the  pre^ 
liminary  visits  which  I made  were  only  directed  in 
very  exceptional  oases.  Out  of  the  30  Inquiries  I 
held,  they  were  only  directed  in  five  cases.  Four  of 
those  do  not  appear  as  Inquiries  on  the  list  at  all, 
because  the  applications  were  rejected. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adhins)  : On  the  question  of  pro- 

cedure, I would  like  to  submit  to  you,  my  Lord,  that 
it  might  be  convenient  in  the  first  instance  to  hear 
from  Colonel  Norton  the  ordinary  procedure  of  a 
Public  Local  Enquiry.  Historically  speaking,  these 
private  or  semi-private  visits  have  only  been  in  a few 
cases,  and  they  were  informal  at  first  and  have  be- 
come moi'e  usual  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.  If 
we  are  inquiring,  as  we  are,  into  the  procedure  which 
has  been  the  usual  procedure  in  all  oases,  should  not 
we  have  that  first  before  we  are  told  of  other  supple- 
mentary modifying  incidents  which  have  come  later.? 

(Ghairmwn)  : Colonel  Norton  is  tellins  rs  his  own 
experience.  He  joined  the  service  in  1901,  and  the 
first  Inquiry  he  held  was  in  1902,  and  there  was  one 
of  these  preliminary  visits  in  1903.  Chronologically 
this  does  come  first.  ’ 


4670.  (Sir^  Lewis  Beard) : Some  of  us  are  in  a little 
difficulty  owing  to  the  fact  that  Colonel  Norton  speaks 
here  in  the  first  place  in  paragraph  3 of  informal 
visits  to  ascertain  whether  the  promoters  had  a prims, 
facie  case — that  is  one  thing.  That  was  not  always 
held.? — It  was  not  always  directed  in  the  past,  only 
in  exceptional  oases. 

4671.  Later  on  there  grew  up  a practice,  even  when 
there  was  a ijrima  facie  case,  of  a preliminary  infor- 
mal conference  or  inquiry  being  held  under  your  pre- 
sidency in  the  locality  in  some  cases? — I do  not  know 
quite  to  what  you  are  referring.  Is  it  to  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Ministry  of  Health  in  recent  years.? 

4672  Yes?— I cannot  speak  personally  of  that,  be- 
cause I have  held  no  Inquiry  since  that  new  procedure 
came  into  operation. 


4673.  You  say  in  paragraph  5 “ The  case  was  then 
referred  to  the  Inspector  either  for  a preliminary 
visit  or  formal  Inquiry.”  I want  to  distinguish  the 
cases  where  you  went  down  to  ascertain  whether 
there  was  a prinva  facie  case  from  the  other  cases  ?— 
What  paragraph  is  that  ? 


4674.  The  first  is  paragraph  3 ; that  is  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  a primd  facie  case.  Assuming 
that  there  was  a prims  facie  case,  either  because  you 
held  a preliminary  inquiry  and  the  Department  then 
so  e ermined,  or  because  they  so  determined  with- 
out your  advice,  then  in  paragraph  5 you  say  “ The 
case  was  then  referred  to  the  Inspector  either  for  a 
preliminary  visit  or  formal  Inquiry  ” .?— I included  the 
words  preliminary  visit  ” there,  because  there  had 
been  in  several  cases  a preliminary  visit  directed,  but 
It  was  not  usual  to  refer  the  case  to  the  Inspector 
for  a preliminary  visit  in  the  old  days;  an  Inquiry 
was  directed  at  once.  ^ 


preliminary  visit  is  not  a visit  to  asce 
tain  whether  there  is  a prims  facie  case?— Oh  ye 


4676.  I want  to  get  that  clear .?— There  were  ver 

onally  concerned— which  were  referred  to  the  Inspet 
tor  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  a jn-im 
facie  case,  out  of  all  the  Inquiries  I held 

Ministry  determined  tha 

sarv  to  . f ®ase  without  finding  it  necei 
sary  to  ?end  an  Inspector  down?  I think  we  ha. 
that  from  Mr  Gibbon .?— Very  little  was  done  in  th 
d days  by  the  Local  Government  Board  as  regard 

fact  was  this,  that  if  after  inspecting  the  areas 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a very  large  rural  are: 
to'^  asl  'yhatever  of  being  i^fcorpOTated,  I use,- 

Borough  th, 
perhaps  the  Chairman  of  the  Par 

me  i7l  thematte^vRl 

me,  when  I informed  them  that  I had  no  power  tc 


ask  the  Town  Council  to  withdraw  the  area,  but  as 
a result  of  the  observations  which  I made  they  al- 
most invariably  did.  So  you  might  say  that  that 
took  the  place  of  the  preliminary  visit. 

4678.  The  procedure  had  not  crystallised  as  it  has 
now.? — No,  it  had  not. 

4679.  It  was  more  or  less  that  each  case  was  taken 
as  It  appeared  desirable?— Yes,  but  if  it  was  a case 
where  it  was  undesirable  to  put  the  parties  to  the 
expense  of  a Public  Inquiry,  then  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  directed  a preliminary  visit. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : I am  very  interested  in  what 
Sii  Lewis  Beard  has  been  ascertaining,  but  are  not  we 
getting  vei-y  near  tlie  point  of  putting  in  an  examina- 
tion on  paiticular  points  of  view  before  we  have  learnt 
the  narrative? 

4680.  (Chairman) : That  is  what  I want  to  get  clear 
upon.  I do  not  think  we  are.  I think  these  informal 
visits  are  quite  different  things  from  what  Mr.  Gibbon, 
since  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Department,  has 
instituted  as  a system.  I think  those  were  accidental? 
— That  is  so,  my  Lord. 

4681.  With  regard  to  these  four  or  five  visits,  it 

happened  as  chance;  it  was  not  a system.? No,  it  was 

not  a system. 

(Chairman) : That  seems  to  be  a very  sharp  distinc- 
tion. ^ We  shall  come  to  the  time  when  it  was 
formalised.  We  may  take  it  that  this  was  a chance, 
so  to  speak,  and  that  the  preliminary  visit  was  not 
part  of  the  system  till  1919. 

4682.  (Air.  Turton)  : It  was  in  answer  to  question,? 
by  me  that  Mr.  Gibboi,  gave  the  answers,  and  I think 
we  understood  that  Colonel  Norton,  when  an  appli- 
cation was  made,  himself  went  down  to  make  inquiries 
on  the  spot  as  to  whether  a primd  facie  case  was 
made  out? — Not  always,  only  very  exceptionally. 

4683.  It  comes  to  this,  that  you  may  have  three 
separate  visits?  You  may  first  go  down,  we  will  call 
it  informally,  to  inspect  and  make  a few  inquiries  on 
the  spot  -with  regard  to  a primd  facie  case?  Then  a 
primd  facie  case  having  been  admitted  by  the  Depai-G 
ment,  you  go  down  for  a preliminary  vi,sit  prior  to  the 
Public  Inquiry  which  is  going  to  be  held?— That  visit 
or  inspection  forms  part  of  the  Inquiry  itself. 

4684.  There  are  three  separate  stages  in  which  you 

may  personally  be  brought  on  the  scene?— No  onlv 
two.  ’ 

4685.  That  has  been  my  trouble.  I thought  you 
could  go  down  before  ascertaining  the  primd  facie 
case.  Then  you  say  in  paragraph  5,  that  it  is  referred 
to  you  for  a preliminary  visit?— I have  explained  how 
that  came  to  be  inserted. 

(Chairman) : Are  we  dealing  with  what  was  done 
when  Colonel  Norton  joined  the  service,  or  what  is 
done  now? 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh) : May  I suggest  that  it 
would  be  very  convenient  if  Colonel  Norton  would  tell 
us  exactly  what  he  does.  It  is  suggested  that  he  goes 
down  and  makes  three  visits,  but  I find  in  Mr 
Gibbon’s  evidence,  Q.  2142,  that  he  say,s  that  Colonei 
IN  01  ton  does  not  deal  with  these  matters  now.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  Colonel  Norton 
does  deal  with? 

1.1  • May  I suggest  that  we  should  do 

that  later.  Sir  .Ryland,  a short  time  ago,  suggested 
that  w©  should  take  the  matter  historically.  I would 
submit  that  we  should  first  ask  Colonel  Norton  what 
he  did,  and  afterwards  what  he  does  now.  As  far  as 
1 can  make  out,  there  is  a difference  in  procedure 
now  from  what  occurred  when  Colonel  Norton  joined 
le  service.  We  are  rather  at  ci'oss  purposes  in 
regard  to  these  informal  visits,  which  I think  were 
merely  chance  visits.  lYe  want  to  know  first  whether 
this  was  part  of  the  system,  or  whether  they  were 
chance  visits.?— The  ordinary  case  of  a B'orough 
extension  went  through  the  normal  procedure 
4687  We  are  talking  of  1903?— Yes,  to  1915.  It 
normal  procedure  in  the  office. 

4688.  What  do  you  call  a normal  procedure  in  the 
office?— I deal  with  that  a little  later. 
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4689.  Will  you  tell  us  the  normal  procedure? — ^The 
ordinary  case  went  through  the  normal  office  proce- 
dure,' and  when  the  case  was  ready  for  the  Inquiry — 1 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it  up  to  that  point— it  was 
referred  to  me,  and  I then  fixed  the  Inquiry,  allow- 
ing three  weeks  notice.  Having  done  that,  I sent 
down  to  all  the  Authorities  affected  a list  of  queries 
that  I wanted  answered. 

4690.  What  sort  of  queries?  — Sanitary  and 
financial  statistics,  and  a document  also  went  to  the 
County  Council  asking  them  for  particulars  of  their 
rateable  and  assessable  values,  both  for  the  whole  of 
the  County  and  for  each  particular  area  sought  to  be 
included,  and  particulars  as  to  their  rates.  I found 
it  necessary  to  get  this  information,  because  the 
Local  Authorities  never  supply  the  information,  or 
very  rarely  supply  it,  to  the  Borough  Council,  as  they 
are  afraid  of  prejudicing  their  case.  I have  hrough, 
with  me  a copy  of  the  list  of  queries.  On  the  face 
of  it,  it  looks  a very  voluminous  and  terrifying  docu- 
ment. It  is  rather  an  old  pattern  one. 

4691.  Was  that  then  sent  to  every  Local  Authority 
concerned  in  the  Inquiry? — ^Yes,  with  the  exception 
of  Boards  of  Guardians— every  Sanitary  Authority — 
not  to  the  County  Council.  Another  one  went  to  the 
County  Council  which  is  this  one.  It  is  a very  simple 
form;  merely  a statement  showing  particulars' as  to 
rateable  and  assessable  values  on  the  County  rate 
basis  and  how  the  County  rates  are  made  up.  This 
is  a form  sent  to  the  Borough  Treasurer. 

4692.  It  was  sent  to  the  Urban  and  Rural  District 
Councils? — ^Yes.  It  was  rather  a difficult  matter 
for  the  Rural  District  Councils  to  fill  in,  because 
information  was  required  not  only  as  to  Rural 
Districts  as  a whole  but  also  as  to  particular  Parishes 
affected  by  the  proposal,  as  well  as  the  added  areas 
which  formed  part  of  the  Parishes,  so  it  was  rather 
a terrifying  document  to  them.  I found  very  often 
that  when  I arrived,  the  officials  of  Rural  District 
Councils  had  done  very  little,  and  I used  to  help 
them,  sitting  up  late  each  night  helping  them  to  get 
out  the  statistics.  May  I show  the  Commission  what 
the  effect  of  it  was  ? All  the  sanitary  statistics  were 
embodied  in  that  document.  {Scinding  document  to 
the  Chairman.)  That  shows  the  whole  of  the  districts 
affected  by  the  proposal.  That  was  the  result  of  the 
queries,  so  far  as  sanitary  statistics  were  concerned. 

4693.  (Sir  Byland  AdMns) : Would  it  be  possible  for 
us  to  send  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  for  further 
copies  of  the  document? — This  is  really  a private 
document  of  my  own;  it  is  not  an  official  document. 
I shall  be  only  too  delighted  to  put  it  in.* 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I should  hope  to  understand 
the  hearing  of  what  you  are  telling  us,  if  I had 
copy  of  your  documents  before  me. 

4694.  (Chairman) : You  referred  to  that  document 
as  a private  document  of  your  own? — Yes. 

4695.  I will  ask  one  or  two  questions  on  that, 
because  we  are  now  going  through  the  history.  Do 
other  Inspectors  pursue  exactly  the  same  course  as 
you  do? — ^I  made  a note  in  my  evidence  in  chief  fo 
say  that  that  has  been  modified  a good  deal  since, 

4696.  That  is  what  you  used  to  do? — Yes.  I can- 
not say  definitely  what  the  Inspectors  do  now. 

4697.  Was  that  the  ordinary  course  in  1903? — Yes, 
up  to  1915. 

4698.  We  are  confining  you  now  to  what  happened 
before  the  war  ? — ^Yes,  and  even  during  the  war, 
because  I held  one  extension  Inquiry  in  1915. 

4699.  That  was  the  first  step  taken  by  Inspectors, 
to  obtain  information  and  statistics  by  means  of  a 
questionnaire  of  that  kind  ? — That  is  right. 

4700.  (Mr.  Bidden) : You  used  that  document? — 
Yes.  In  1914,  when  the  war  broke  out,  I was 
simplifying  that  document  very  much.  It  looks  more 
alarming  than  it  really  is.  I was  getting  it  out  in  a 
very  much  simpler  form  which  enabled  me  to  get  all 
the  information  I wanted. 


* Sot  reprinted. 


4701.  (Chairman) : That  was  your  jirooeduro  till 
1915,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  you  simplified  this 
procedure  for  getting  statistics? — Yes. 

4702.  When  you  had  got  the  statistics  and.  the  form 
had  been  filled  up,  and  you  had  boiled  it  down  and 
extracted  the  information  from  it,  what  was  the  next 
step? — The  next  step  was  to  get  the  officials  of  tlie 
Local  Authorities  into  my  room  at  the  hotel  and  go 
through  the  statistics  and  other  matters.  The  par- 
ticulars furnished  often  wanted  additions,  corrections 
and  certain  alterations.  When  I liad  got  the  par- 
ticulars corrected,  I had  a good  idea  as  to  the  sani- 
tary administration  in  such  area.. 

4703.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : When  did  you  do  tliat — a 
few  days  before  the  Inquiry? — A week  before,  per- 
haps in  some  cases  10  days  before.  I generallj' 
arrived  at  the  town  where  I was  holding  the  Inquiry 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  during  that  evening  i 
would  endeavour  to  see  as  many  officials  as  I could. 
Then  the  next  morning  I commenced  my  inspection. 

4704.  (Chairman) : When  you  say  you  endeavoured 
to  see  as  many  officials  as  you  could,  do  you  mean 
officials  representing  both  sides? — Only  one  Local 
Authority  at  a time. 

4705.  But  you  saw  representatives  of  all  sides? — 
Yes,  including  the  Borough. 

4706.  (Mr.  Turton) : Not  the  County  Council? — No 
There  were  no  sanitary  statistics  that  I wanted  from 
the  County  Council. 

4707.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Were  the  people 
you  saw  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  or  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  scheme?  Principally  the  promoters? — 
No;  I saw  every  one  of  them — the  promoters  and 
everyone  of  the  opponents. 

4708.  (Mr.  Turton)  : Except  the  County  Council? — 
Yes. 

4709.  (Sir  Byland  Adkin.s) : Do  you  mean  at  the 
preliminary  visit?  At  the  beginning  of  your  visit 
when  you  arrived  in  the  locality  some  days  before 

you  held  the  actual  Public  Inquiry  ? — If  I.  may 

say  so,  I would  rather  not  use  the  word  “ pre 
liminary,”  because  this  visit  or  inspection  was  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Inquiry. 

4710.  At  the  first  stage  of  the  Inquiry,  when  you 
were  seeing  individuals  privately,  did  you  see  all  the 
representatives,  or  such  of  them  as  you  thought 
desirable,  not  only  of  the  promoters,  but  of  tlie 
opponents? — Yes;  every  one. 

4711.  Except  the  County  Council,  because  that  was 
not  a Sanitary  Authority? — They  were  not  affected. 
I had  nothing  to  ask  them. 

4712.  (Chairman)  : You  were  not  inquiring  into  the 
merits  of  the  case? — No;  it  was  merely  to  ascertain 
facts. 

4713.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : Facts,  and  not 

evidence? Evidence  is  sometimes  controversial,  and 

facts  are  not. 

4714.  What  is  the  distinction  between  facts  and 
evidence? — You  may  have  evidence  of  fact. 

4715.  That  is  what  I thought?— When  1 am  ascer- 
taining the  facts,  I do  not  go  into  anything  of  a 
controversial  nature. 

4716.  (Chairman) : These  are  facts  and  figures  with 
regard  to  assessable  value,  population,  and  so  on  ?— 
That  is  statistical.  That  I do  in  the  evening. 

4717.  What  are  the  facts  to  which  you  refer  ?— The 
facts  are  those  relating  to  the  sanitary  administra- 
tion of  each  area — sewage  and  refuse  disposal,  water 
supply,  gas,  electric  light,  hospitals,  roads,  etc. 

4718.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : All  these  Inquiries  are 
conducted  from  the  beginning  from  the  point  of  view 
of  sewage  problems? — No,  certainly  not. 

4719.  Well,  sanitary  problems? — No.  'I'hat  is  only 

one  consideration.  . 

4720.  This  seems  to  he  the  earliest  and  most  im- 
portant?—I take  it  first,  because  I want  it.  I'lie  in- 
formation is  often  difficult  to  obtain,  and  I like  to  got 

it  as  soon  as  1 can.  , . r 

(Chairman)  : You  get  your  statistical  information  ; 
you  then  see  all  the  officials  of  the  sanitary  districts 
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involved  and  from  them  you  get  information  as  to 
facts  ? 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas)-.  Physical  facts? 

4721.  {Chairman)-.  Before  the  Inquiry.? Yes, 

before  the  actual  Inquiry  opens. 

4722.  Why  do  not  you  wait  till  the  Inquiry,  and  do 
the  whole  thing  together? — Because,  if  I may  say  so, 
it  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  Inquiry  by  nearly 
fifty  per  cent.,  if  I did,  in  time  alone.  I get  all 
that  information  before  the  Inquiry  to  save  time,  and 
at  the  Inquiry  itself,  if  the  Sanitary  Inspector  pro- 
poses to  give  long  evidence  with  reference  to  it,  I 
say  I do  not  want  it;  I have  got  it.  Then  I ask 
counsel  on  behalf  of  the  opponents  if  there  are  any 
points  on  which  they  want  to  cross-examine,  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  waste  time  by  getting  information 
publicly  which  I have  got  privately. 

4723.  {Sir  IF  alter  Nicholas) ; Do  you  convey  the 
information  which  you  have  got  privately  to  the 
parties  concerned? — ^Yes,  invariably. 

4724.  And  if  there  is  any  correction  made  in  any 
statement  which  you  have  obtained  by  reason  of  the 
inquiries  which  you  describe  under  xraragraph  8,  you 
convey  it  to  the  opponents.? — Yes,  I never  limit 
counsel  to  cross-examination  on  facts  which  I myself 
have  obtained  beforehand. 

4725.  He  does  not  know?— Oh,  he  does,  I think, 
always.  I have  never  known  a case  where  counsel 
has  complained. 

4726.  {Col.  Will’lams)  : Do  you  send  a copy  of  the 
document  to  the  parties? — What  I do  is  to  have  that 
document  relating  to  sanitary  statistics  typed  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  copies  are  handed  round,  and  every- 
body knows  their  own  case  and  also  that  of  their 
opponents. 

4727.  If  somebody  wants  to  challenge  anything, 
they  can  do  so? — Yes. 

4728.  But  it  saves  you  time  at  the  Inquiry? Yes, 

and  it  effects  a great  saving  of  public  money.  ’ 

4729.  {Ghair-maii) : After  that  has  been  done  you 
open  the  Inquiry?— I have  not  dealt  with  the  pre- 
liminary visit. 

4730 . _  Wait  a minute-— I think  we  must  be  careful 
about  it?— I would  rather  leave  out  the  word  “ pre- 
liminary,” and  substitute  “ inspection  ” for  “ visit.” 

4731.  There  are  two  forms  of  inquiry,  a pre- 
liminary visit  and  the  Local  Inquiry;  we  learnt  that 
from  Mr.  Gibbon.  Prior  to  1915  we  fearnt  from  you 
that  nothing  was  recognised  as  a preliminary  in- 
quiry; it  was  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  thing? 

except  in  the  few  cases  I have  mentioned. 

{Ghairmam,) : Those  few  cases  were  exceptione. 

4732.  {Mr.  lurto-n)  : Cannot  we  say  the  steps 

which  Colonel  Norton  takes  preliminary  to  the  Pub- 
lic Inquiry.? — Yes,  that  is  quite  right. 

4733.  You  are  in  the  locality  two  or  three  days 
before  the  Public  Inquiry  ^and  you  take  preliminary 
steps? — Yes. 

4734.  {Sir  Byland  AdUns)  -.  You  may  be  there  a 
week  before? — Yes,  or  a fortnight. 

4735.  When  you  arrive  in  the  locality  you  intend 
to  be  there  ^ continuously  till  you  hold  the  Public 
Inquiry,  and  in  that  time  you  interview  a large  num- 
ber of  persons  who  you  think  will  be  able  to  give  you 
ascertainable  facts,  and  you  collate  together  the  facts 
you  ascertain  and  circulate  them  to  all  persons  inter- 
ested at  the  Public  Inquiry? — Yes,  and  even  during 
1-fi®  I^qviiry  itself,  I interview  officers  and  members  of 
various  Councils,  opponents  as  well  as  the  promoters. 

4736.  {Mr.  Turton)  -.  You  are  sitting  up  to  a late 
hour .?  Sometimes  till  one  or  two  in  the  mo-rning. 

473/.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh) : What  happens  be- 
fore you  go  to  this  preliminary  inquiry?  Mr.  Gibbon 
told  us  that  all  that  happened  in  the  Department  was 
that  they  had  a Departmental  conference  which  was 
attended  by  the  officials  concerned  in  the  matter.  Do 
you^  attend  that  Departmental  coirference  before  you 
go  ciowii ? I think  you  are  confusing  two  issues:  one 
is  the  procedure  I adopted,  anti  the  otlier  is  the  pro- 


cedure outlined  by  Mr.  Gibbon  as  the  future  pro- 
cedure of  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

4738.  {Chairman)  -.  You  are  talking  of  1903  to  1915 
now? — Up  tO'  1915,  there  was  no-  such  thing  as  a pre- 
liminary conference  held  in  the  offices  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

4739.  {Sir  Byland  AdJcins)  : In  this  older  procedure, 
which  you  have  been  telling  us  about,  you  told  us 
clearly  and  vividly  what  happens  when  you  arrive  in 
the  town.  Before  you  arrive  at  the  town  in  that  case, 
what  materials,  if  any,  do  you  have  with  you — the 
application  by  the  Borough  for  extension,  I suppose, 
together  with  such  remarks  upon  it  as  they  see  fit  to 
send  in  with  the  application?  Then  you  have  answers 
to  the  documents  which  you  humourously  called 
terrifying,  and  are  those  the  whole  of  the  materials 
which  you  possess  before  you  arrive  on  the  scene? — 
Oh  no.  May  I refer  to  paragraph  4 of  my  memoran- 
dum ? At  the  end  of  that  paragraph  it  is  stated  that 
a very  elaborate  memorandum  is  prepared  in  the  office 
which  sets  out  very  clearly  all  the  points  to  which  the 
Ijispector’s  attention  is  drawn.  It  gives  in  a very 
convenient  form  the  history  of  each  local  government 
area,  and  if  there  are  any  defects  in  its  administra- 
tion it  points  them  out.  For  instance,  you  might 
have  the  case  of  a Local  Authority  which  had  been 
pressed  for  a long  time  to  provide  an  infectious 
disease  or  smallpox  hospital  and  had  not  done  it. 
The  Inspector’s  attention  would  be  drawn  to  that, 
and  he  would  be  asked  to  ascertain  the  present  posi- 
tion. A Local  Authority  might  have  been  pressed 
over  and  over  again  to  provide  a refuse  destructor 
and  h:rd  not  done  so.  That  would  be  a note  to  which 
my  attention  would  be  drawn  and  I should  ascertain 
what  had  been  done. 

4740.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  our  seeing 
a specimen  memorandum  of  any  of  these  earlier  dates 
between  1903  and  1912,  such  as  you  are  referring  to? 
May  we  be  allowed  to  see  it? — I should  say  in  answer 
to  that  that  I think  it  is  a question  which  the  Depart- 
ment ought  to  decide. 

{Sir  Byland  AdJcins)  : In  this  memorandum,  which 
is  the  first  complicatecl  series  of  information  placed  at 
your  disposal 

(Mr.  Pritchard)  : After  the  Representation. 

4741.  {Sir  Byland  AdJcins)  : Yes.  Fii-st  of  all,  there 
is  the  Representation,  which  is  a request,  elaborated 
as  those  who  request  think  desirable.  Then  there  is 
this  memorandum  which  comes  from  the  Ministry  of 
Health  itself? — Yes,  from  the  Department. 

4742.  Does  that  contain  exclusively  statistics  or 
descriptions  of  unquestioned  fact,  or  does  it  include 
any  expressions  of  opinion  or  inclications  as  to  what 
you  ought  to  be  specially  looking  out  for  and  what  you 
ought  to  bear  in  mind? — It  draws  attention  to  sani- 
tary defects.  As  regards  statistics,  I may  say  that  I 
never  pay  much  attention  to  the  statistics  given  in  the 
Representation,  because  they  are  not  up-to-date. 
They  are  the  best  the  Town  Council  are  able  to  obtain 
at  the  time,  but  I endeavour  to  bring  them  up-to-date. 

4743.  Like  most  human  documents,  the  Depart- 
ment’s memorandum  contains  human  opinion.? — No, 
there  is  not  much  expression  of  opinion  in  it. 

4744.  Is  thei’e  such  collocation  of  fact  as  to  indicate 
or  help  towards  an  opinion? — No.  I think  I am  right 
in  saying  that  in  the  memorandum  there  is  no  expres- 
sion of  opinion ; it  is  merely  a statement  of  facts. 

4745.  Your  attention  is  called  to  particular  aspects 
of  the  pi-oblem? — Quite  so,  and,  in  addition,  the 
Inspector  is  provided  with  and  takes  down  with  him 
all  the  important  current  files  relating  to-  the  various 
areas. 

4746.  From  the  office? — Prom  the  office.  I have  a 
cab  load  of  documents  which  I take  down.  I may  not 
need  them,  but  still  I like  to  have  them. 

4747.  {Col.  Williams) : The  memorandum  prepared 
in  the  office  is  a summary  of  what  is  in  their  files? — 
Yes.  I think  that  is  a fair  way  of  ijutting  it;  it  is  a 
general  summary.  I think  I have  a memorandum 
here  in  one  of  these  files. 
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4748.  (Chairman) : I take  it  that  the  instructions 
to  you  are  what  the  office  knows  and  what  they  want 
to  know? — Yes. 

4749.  They  are  really  instructions  to  you,  as  an 
intelligence  officer  as  to  what  to  find  out? — Yes. 

4760.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is 
the  office  finally  that  determines  the  question  at  issue 
on  your  report? — Yes. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : They  have  the  responsibility 
of  deciding  ultimately. 

4761.  (Chairman) : Well,  it  is  Parliament.  Colonel 
Norton  has  not  the  last  word;  the  Inspector  submits 
a report,  and  the  decision  is  taken  by  the  Minister 
in  the  ordinary  way? — ^The  general  effect  of  all  these 
documents  is  to  get  a stock-taking  in  each  district 
so  that  you  know  exactly,  from  every  point  of  view, 
how  that  district  has  been  administered  in  the  past 
and  to  some  extent  what  the  proposals  are  as  regards 
the  future. 

4752.  Having  obtained  the  information  given  to 
you,  you  open  the  Local  Inquiry — ^I  have  not  quite 
finished  with  the  actual  inspection  of  the  areas. 

4753.  When  does  this  take  place? — Before  the 
Inquiry. 

4764.  But  you  brought  us  up  to  the  day  before  the 
Inquiry? — I had  not  quite  finished;  I stoirped  to 
answer  some  other  question.  The  inspection  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  whole  of  the  procedure, 
because  the  Inspector  goes  round  and  sees  for  him- 
self to  what  extent  the  facts,  which  have  been  given 
him  in  these  voluminous  documents  supplied  to  him, 
are  true  or  not. 

4765.  Does  he  go  round  aocompairied  by  both  sides? 
— ^Yes,  and  every  Local  Authority  sends  its  Clerk, 
Surveyor,  and  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  if  they 
have  one. 

4756.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Not  including  the 

County  Council? — No,  they  are  not  directly  concerned 
in  those  matters,  because  they  are  not  a Sanitary 
Authority : the  County  Council  are  interested  of 
course  in  County  main  roads  and  schools,  but  I do 
not  inspect  schools. 

4757.  (Chairman)  : Many  of  these  extensions  are 
opposed,  and  many  are  more  opposed  by  the  County 
Council  than  they  are  by  the  Sanitary  Authority ; 
in  fact,  the  Sanitary  Authority  may  be  quite  agree- 
able to  be  included  in  the  County  Borough,  and  the 
County  Council  may  be  the  objector.  When  do  you 
begin  to  hear  the  objections  of  the  Count3'  Council? 
— Not  till  the  Inquiry  opens. 

4758.  May  I ask  why  you  do  not  hear  them  when 
you  go  on  the  actual  inspection  in  the  first  place? — 
Because  the  County  Council  are  not  interested  in 
anything  that  I am  inspecting. 

4769.  (Mr.  Turton) ; It  is  purely  financial? — No. 
The  County  Council  would  not  be  interested  in  the 
number  of  existing  pan-closets  or  whether  the  sewage 
disposal  works  of  a particular  area  are  efficient  or 
not,  or  whether  the  area  has  a good  or  bad  water 
supply. 

4760.  Who  decides  that?  Have  the  County  Coun- 
cil an  opportunity  of  coming,  if  they  wish? — They 
hear  all  that  at  the  Inquirj'  itself.  The  necessary 
facts  which  I obtain  before  the  Inquiry  to  my  mind 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  County  Council. 

4761.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : You  mean  that  they  are  not 
affected  in  the  sense  that  they  ai-e  not  the  Local 
Authority  who  are  primarily  responsible? — Yes. 

4762.  Of  course,  they  may  be  interested,  though 
not  primarily  responsible? — Yes. 

4763.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : Your  procedure  and 
that  of  your  colleagues  has  been  not  to  treat  the 
County  Council  as  being  interested  in  the  same  way 
and  to  the  same  degi-ee  as  other  Local  Authorities 
adjacent  to  the  Borough,  and  it  has  been  thought 
sufficient  to  give  the  County  Council  full  opportunity 
at  the  Public  Inquiry  of  saying  whatever  they  wish 
to  say  in  your  presence? — May  I qualify  that  by  one 
point  which  1 have  omitted?  In  cases  of  in.sanitary 
areas,  and  in  any  case  whei'e  I have  found  that  the 
County  Council  have  intervened  in  any  way,  I alwayii 


ask  the  Countj'  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  come, 
and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  he  noarlj’  alwaj's  does  come. 

1 let  them  know  I am  going  to  make  this  preliminary 
inspection. 

4764.  Is  he  one  of  the  travelling  baud  who  travel 
round  with  you  ? — Yes.  The  County  hledical  Officer 
is  a verjr  useful  man  to  take  round  with  yon. 

4765.  (Chair man) : The  County  Council  know  tha’.. 
you  are  going  round  on  this  tour  of  inspection? — Yes. 

1 should  write  and  inform  them. 

4766.  (Sir  Hyland  AdkLis) ; Do  3U)U  sa^’  that  in  all 
these  jmai's  from  1903  the  Count}'  Council  have  been 
invited  in  the  same  way  that  the  other  Authorities 
have  to  attend  these  stages  of  the  inquiry  prior  to 
the  Public  Inquiry?  You  said  a minute  or  two  ago 
that  in  your  judgment  they  were  not  interested  in 
the  same  way.  I am  not  arguing  whether  they  ought 
to  be;  I shall  have  an  opportunity  of  arguing  that 
later,  but  I only  want  to  get  the  fact  that  in  your 
view  and  that  of  your  colleagues  they  have  not  been 
considered  as  being  so  much  interested  as  other  Local 
Authorities? — I agree,  with  the  exception  that  in 
certain  cases  when  I consider  it  desirable  or  necessary 
I should  ask  the  County  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to 
attend. 

4767.  I only  wanted  to  see  what  the  practice  was? 
— In  most  of  the  West  Riding  cases.  Doctor  Kaye, 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  did  come. 

4768.  (Chairman)  : May  I ask,  when  you  undertake 
this  inspection  do  you  say  “I  am  coming  round  on 
such  and  such  a date  and  I am  going  to  inspect  the 
area  and  I should  like  anybody  interesterl  to  come 
with  me,”  and  when  you  sand  a notice  of  the  date  to 
all  the  Local  Authorities  concerned,  is  the  County 
Council  included  in  that  notification? — I should  not 
say  always.  You  may  have  a very  small  application 
and  there  may  be  no  p)oints  to  which  the  County 
Medical  Officer  of  Health’s  attention  should  bo  drawn, 
and  I do  not  suppose  he  would  care  to  waste  time  in 
coming. 

4768a.  Would  you  necessarily  tell  them? — I think 
I have  always  let  the  County  Council  know. 

4769.  My  point  is  this  : who  decides  whether  the 
County  Council  should  i^articipate  in  the  inspection, 
the  County  Councilor  the  Inspector? — 1 .should  put  it 
in  this  way,  that  they  have  an  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing if  they  want  to,  but  the  County  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  is  the  only  official  interested. 

4770.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : I put  the  question 
to  Mr.  Gibbon  when  he  was  before  us,  whether  the 
opponents  had  any  notification  of  the  first  visit  and 
he  said  “ Not  necessarily  ” ? — I agree,  but  you  were 
then  referring  to  the  pi'oliminary  visit. 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh)  : It  is  very  difficult  to  keep 
these  two  things  apart. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  There  are  three  things:  wo 
had  the  inve.stigation  by  the  Department,  the  man 
who  is  sent  down  to  make  a prelindnary  rc|)ort,  and 
then  the  Inquiry.  Now  w'e  find  you  can  sub-divide 
the  Inquiry  again;  there  are  preliminary  investiga- 
tions and  the  visit. 

(Chairman)  : That  is  what  used  to  happen  before 
1915.  Colonel  Noi-ton  has  not  told  us  whether  that 
happens  now. 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh) : The  po.sition  is  this,  that 
before  1915  Colonel  Norton  says  that  the  opponent- 
usually  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  the  lir.st 
visit — I will  not  say  the  preliminary  visit — and  ( 
have  it  on  record  from  Mr.  Gibbon  that  .since  191.5 
the  opponents  have  not  neces.sarily  had  the 
opportunity. 

4771.  (Col.  Williams) : It  is  what  we  may  call  a 
very  preliminary  inquiry? — 1 think  if  you  call  the 
visit  that  was  paid  to  ascertain  wbelber  there  w.as  a 
primd  facie  ca.so  the  preliminary  visit,  and  the  other 
one  the  inspection  visit,  you  will  not  get  the  two 
terras  mixed  up. 

4772.  (Sir  Hylarul  Adkins):  Apart  from  anything 
which  may  have  happened  since  1915,  I want  to  know 
what  happened  from  the  moment  that  you  went 
down  intending  to  stay  there,  bar  accidents,  mitil 
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you  held  the  Public  Inquiry.  During  that  time,  I 
understand,  there  were  necessarily  private  meetings 
with  persons  who,  in  your  judgment,  were  interested 
in  the  matter.  There  was  then  a visit  paid  by  you 
to  anything,  particularly  in  the  department  of  public 
health,  into  which  you  thought  it  was  relevant  to 
inquire,  and  I understand  you  to  say  that  while  other 
Local  Authorities  were  always  invited  to  that  visit 
and  were  always  expected  to  go  with  you,  the  County 
Council  only  came  in  in  certain  cases,  where  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  did  come,  and  that  your 
view  and  your  practice  has  been  that  County  Councils 
were  only  concerned  so  far  as  they  touched  public 
health?  Therefore  the  relations  of  County  Councils 
with  regard  to  main  roads,  with  regard  to  education, 
with  regard  to  asylums  and  with  regard  to  other 
matters,  did  not  loom  large  in  your  mind  at  this 
stage? — Quite  right. 

4773.  You  were  taking  it  all  from  the  angle  of 
public  health? — That  is  quite  right.  If  any  allega- 
tion was  made  that  the  County  Council’s  main  roads 
were  badly  maintained,  then  I should  have  asked  the 
County  Surveyor  to  come  with  me  when  I inspected 
that  particular  road;  but  I have  never  heard  of  such 
a case. 

4774.  The  practice  in  these  years  from  1003  till  the 
war  was  not  to  look  upon  the  County  Council  as 
necessarily  and  inevitably  as  much  involved  in  a 
Borough  extension  as  an  Urban  or  Rural  District 
Council  outside? — No,  I would  not  say  that,  hut  I say 
that  they  were  not  interested  in  the  sanitary  matters 
which  at  the  moment  I was  investigating.  But  if 
during  the  course  of  the  Inquiry  any  questions  arose 
which  necessitated  my  visiting  the  area  either  with 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  or  the  County  Sur- 
veyor, I should  have  invited  them.  They  always  had 
an  opportunity  at  the  Inquiry  of  saying  : “ Well,  you 
never  inspected  tliis;  will  you  do  it?  ” and  I should 
have  said:  “ Certainly.” 

4775.  There  is  a place  of  repentance  for  all  persons, 
even  including  the  Inspector ; that  is  common 
ground;  but  you  looked  at  it  from  the  angle  of 
public  health  first;  the  County  Council  was  in  the 
background  at  that  stage.  The  other  questions, 
whatever  view  we  take  of  their  importance,  did  not 
lead  to  you  bringing  the  County  Council  in  as  fully 
at  this  stage  and  at  this  visit  as  you  did  the  others? 
— I do  not  remember  any  instance  where  I found  ii 
necessary  to  inspect  an  asylum,  or  any  of  the  County 
Council’s  higher  educational  schools,  or  even  main 
roads,  which  are  the  three  things  the  County  Council 
were  most  interested  in  from  an  engineering  point 
of  view. 

4776.  {Mr.  'Riddell)  : Do  I understand  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  inspection  which  immediately  preceded  the 
Inquiry  was  for  you  to  collect  facts  and  statistics? — 
Yes. 

4777.  And  that  in  your  view  normally  County 
Councils  had  not  the  facts  and  statistics  which  you 
wished  to  collect  at  that  point? — Not  up-to-date.  They 
had  statistics — all  the  areas  put  in  statistics — but 
very  often  a considerable  period  elapsed  between  the 
date  at  which  the  statistics  were  prepared  and  the 
date  of  the  Inquiry.  What  I did  was  to  bring  those 
figures  up-to-date.  That  is  as  far  as  statistics  are 
concerned.  As  regards  facts,  it  was  necessary  to  see 
on  the  ground  oneself  the  extent  to  which  the  infor- 
mation which  had  been  given  in  these  voluminous 
tables  was  correct.  If  you  are  dealing  with  questions 
of  sewage  and  sewage  disposal  you  may  arrive  at 
rather  erroneous  conclusions  if  you  accept  all  the 
information  given  in  reply  to  queries.  I went  into 
all  the  sewage  disposal  works  in  considerable  detail, 
and  found  out  exactly  what  each  works  could  deal 
with. 

4778.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Did  you  go  over  the  whole 
of  the  area  concerned? — Yes. 

4779.  And  the  Sanitary  Authority  for  that  area 
was  either  an  Urban  or  a Rural  District  Council? 
—Yes. 


4780.  And  of  course  they  were  represented? — 
Always. 

4781.  They  were  the  persons  responsible  for  those 
services  with  which  you  were  primarily  concerned? 
— That  is  right. 

4782.  The  County  Council  were  responsible  in 
those  areas  for  main  roads,  police  and  education? — 
Yes,  and  asylums. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard).  I was  not  troubling  about  them. 

4783.  {Sir  Ryland  Adkins) : And  rivers’  pollution 
and  bridges? — Before  I started  an  inspection,  I got 
all  the  Local  Authorities  into  the  room  together,  and 
even  the  County  Council,  I think,  came  occasionally. 

4784.  They  were  not  excluded? — No;  I referred  to 
all  the  areas  I was  going  to  inspect  and  made  sug- 
gestions to  the  Councils  to  put  up  a scheme  as  to  how 
the  various  areas  should  be  visited.  I did  not  want 
these  people  following  me  about  all  day  long  doing 
nothing,  and  they  arranged  amongst  themselves  and 
with  me  in  what  order  the  areas  should  he  inspected, 
and  I also  enquired  whether  there  was  to  he  any 
attack  by  the  Borough  as  to  maladministration  in 
any  of  the  proposed  added  areas,  and  if  so  what  it 
was.  It  might  be  said,  “ Well,  we  are  going  to  attack 
the  Urban  District  of  so  and  so ; they  have  done  such 
and  such  a thing;  discharged  sewage  into  the  stream 
untreated,  or  that  they  have  a lot  of  back-to-back 
houses,  insanitary  areas,”  and  so  on.  I made  a note 
of  the  points,  and  I was- very  careful  in  inspecting 
all  those  areas  before  the  Inquiry  so  that  I could 
know  myself  exactly  what  the  conditions  were,  and 
that  enabled  me  to  save  a great  deal  of  time  at  the 
Inquiry  itself.  It  was  very  helpful. 

4785.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : We  arc  now  dealing  with 
the  pre-war  period.  Since  the  war  there  is  no  doubt 
that  County  Councils  have  acquired  considerable 
additional  powers,  specially  in  sanitary  matters,  but 
they  had  not  them  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of  ? — 
I agree  that  their  powers  were  not  so  extensive. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : We  are  dealing  with  pre- 

historic County  Councils  for  the  moment. 

{Chairman) : When  we  get  to  post-war,  we  shall 
hear  what  changes  there  are. 

4786.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : With  regard  to  the  last 
answer  you  gave,  you  say  you  inquired  whether  the 
Borough  was  making  an  attack  upon  the  administra- 
tion of  any  of  the  suggested  added  areas.  Did  you 
give  a similar  opportunity  to  the  added  areas? — Yes, 
I investigated  complaints  of  mal-administration  in 
any  area. 

4787.  Of  bad  administration  in  the  area? — Yes. 

4788.  {Sir  iValter  Nicholas) : You  have  cleared  up 
in  your  last  answer  very  much  what  I was  going  to 
ask.  You  made  up  your  mind  to  have  an  inspection 
of  the  district.  Did  you  convene  the  promoters  and 
the  opponents  to  a sort  of  preliminary  meeting? — An 
informal  meeting. 

4789.  You  extended  the  invitation  to  opponents  if 
they  chose  to  accompany  you? — They  did  as  a matter 
of  fact.  I would  not  visit  an  area  without  the 
opponents.  The  representatives  of  the  Town  Coun- 
cil would  come  into  every  area  with  me,  but  not  the 
representatives  of  those  Local  Authorities  whose  area 
was  not  being  inspected. 

4790.  Did  you  give  them  an  opportunity? — Yes, 
they  could  come  if  they  wanted  to. 

4791.  You  told  them  at  this  informal  meeting  that 
you  have  described  as  taking  place,  that  they  could 
attend  if  they  liked? — Yes,  we  made  arrangements, 
and  if  they  said  “ We  should  like  to  come  when  you 
make  this  or  that  visit”  I should  say  “ Certainly.” 
They  could  go  to  any  area  they  wished. 

4792.  {Col.  'Williams) : The  real  object  of  all  these 
preliminary  inspections  was,  first  of  all,  to  inform 
your  mind  and  get  a grasp  of  the  facts  and,  secondly, 
to  save  time  at  the  Inquiry? — Yes.  When  the  Inquiry 
opened  the  Inspector  as  a rule  knew  far  more  than 
anybody  in  the  room  what  the  existing  sanitary  con- 
dition of  all  the  areas  was.  Of  course  each  knew 
their  own  case,  but  he  knew  them  all;  that  is,  as 
far  as  sanitary  administration  is  concerned. 
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4793.  With  regard  to  the  County  Council,  it  is 
rather  put  that  the  County  Council  ought  to  he 
anywhere  and  everywhere  where  it  is  concerned,  hut 
the  main  points  the  County  Councils  have  been  in- 
terested in  have  been  the  financial  adjustments  and 
the  effect  on  County  administration  by  taking  the 
district  as  a whole  from  their  administration,  rather 
than  detailed  questions  as  to  sanitary  matters  in  the 
district? — If  the  County  wanted  to  come  or  send  repre- 
sentatives, I should  only  have  been  too  delighted. 

4794.  It  was  publicly  known  that  the  inspection 
was  to  be  held,  and  if  the  County  Council  wanted 
to  come  to  raise  a question  they  came? — No,  not 
publicly,  but  if  there  was  anj^  question  which  neces- 
sitated the  attendance  of  any  particular  County  officer, 

I should  say  so  at  once. 

4795.  (Chairman) : Was  the  date  of  the  inspection 
published  in  the  local  press? — Oh  no. 

4796.  (Col.  Williams)  : Notice  of  the  Inquiry  was 
published.  Part  of  the  business  is  that  a formal 
notice  has  to  be  published  beforehand. P — About  three 
weeks. 

4797.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : There  is  a formal  notice, 
and  it  is  very  widely  distributed? — Yes. 

4798.  (Chairman) : You  say  there  was  no  notice  of 
the  Inquiry  published? — Of  the  Inquiry,  yes. 

4799.  You  said  that  at  such  and  such  a date  at  such 
a place  the  Inquiry  would  be  Held?  Did  you  then 
notify  all  the  parties  concerned  that  you  would  be 
there  some  days  before  ready  to  hear  anything?  Was 
there  any  system  by  which  your  presence  on  the  spot 
was  known? — ^Not  publicly.  The  day  I received  the 
file  in  the  office  directing  me  to  hold  the  Inquiry,  I 
immediately  wrote  to  all  the  Local  Authorities  affected 
announcing  on  what  day  I would  visit  the  district. 

4800.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Including  the  County 
Council? — I would  not  like  to  say  definitely  whether 
the  County  Council  have  been  informed  in  every  case. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins):  I am  not  suggesting  there  is 
discourtesy,  but  I do  suggest  that  there  was  a com- 
plete misconception  by  your  Department  in  their  view 
of  County  government  at  this  time. 

4801.  (Chairman)  : Have  you  told  us  now  all  the 
circumstances  which  obtained  before  the  opening  of 
the  Local  Inquiry? — I think  I have  dealt  with  them 
all.  I have  not  given  the  Commission  any  idea  of  the 
work  involved  by  the  inspection  itself,  but  that  is  a 
detail.  You  must  assume  that  the  Inspector  went 
into  the  matter  very  carefully  and  in  very  great 
detail,  and  that  cannot  be  done  by  a Select  Com- 
mittee. 

4802.  (Col.  Williams) : One  of  the  important  fac- 
tors you  had  to  consider  is  whether  the  extended 
ai'ea  could  conveniently  be  drained  with  the  Borough? 
—Yes. 

4803.  And  the  inspection  merely  assisted  you  in 
dealing  wdth  that  as  an  engineering  question? — Yes. 
You  saw  areas  in  course  of  development  and  you 
inquired  how  it  was  proposed  to  sewer  them. 

4804.  (Chairman) : On  the  morning  of  the  ap- 

pointed day  you  opened  the  Inquiry.  What  hap- 
pened then? — The  Inquiry  itself  was  precisely  similar 
to  those  held  before  Select  Committees  of  both 
Houses.  Counsel  first  of  all  addressed  the  Inspiector 
at  considerable  length ; he  went  through  the  whole  of 
the  history  of  the  case,  dealing  with  Charters  of 
Incorporation  and  any  previous  extensions  of  the 
Borough. 

4805.  Did  the  parties  appear  by  petition  in  the 
same  way  as  before  a Select  Committee? — No.  Wo 
knew  they  were  going  to  oppose,  but  we  did  not  know 
whether  they  would  have  counsel  or  not  till  we  got 
down  there.  The  first  intimation  I got  about  counsel 
was  when  I saw  them  at  the  hotel,  and,  if  I knew 
them,  I asked  them  who  they  were  appearing  for. 

4806.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : You  did  not  neces.sarily 
know  who  was  going  to  appear? — Not  necessarily. 

4807.  Sometimes  people  turned  up  at  the  Inquiry 
without  giving  any  previous  notification — I do  not 
mean  Local  Authorities? — Yes.  I did  not  Imow  what 
the  appearances  were  until  I got  into  the  room. 


4808.  (Col.  Williams)  : Individual  ratepayers  have 
a right  to  come? — Yes. 

4809.  (Chairman) : The  promoters  opened  the  case? 

— Yes,  through  their  counsel,  and  after  he  liad  made 
a lengthy  statement,  going  over  the  whole  of  the 
ground  and  outlining  what  his  witnesses  were  going 
to  say,  he  called  his  witnesses  and  they  were  cross- 
examined  by  the  opponents’  counsel  and  re-oxnmined 
by  him  until  their  case  was  concluded. 

4810.  Was  the  Inquiry  on  oath? — No,  never  on  oath. 
The  opponents  then  commenced  their  oases.  Counsel 
appearing  on  their  behalf  could  only  make  one  speech, 
but  counsel  .appearing  on  behalf  of  the  Borough 
had  the  privilege  of  making  two.  He  ended  up 
the  Inquiry  by  a speech  in  which  he  dealt 
with  all  the  points  raised  by  the  various  oppo- 
nents. In  addition  to  I.ocal  Authorities  appear- 
ing, we  sometimes  got  various  Ratepayers’  Asso- 
ciations, railway  companies,  or  individual  rate- 
payers who  appeared  and  liked  to  be  heard,  and  that 
is  one  great  advantage  of  the  Local  Inquiry.  There 
were  a great  many  people  who  liked  to  come  and  give 
evidence  on  behalf  of,  or  in  oposition  to,  the  proposal, 
and  that  of  course  you  cannot  get  in  London  before 
a Select  Committee;  the  witnesses  cannot  afford  to 
come  up.  The  Inquiry  itself  in  oases  like  Birmingham 
and  Middlesbrough  might  last  three  weeks;  the 
Birmingham  case  lasted  nearly  a month. 

4811.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : It  is  quite  a long 
sitting  ? — We  sat  from  10  to  6,  and  also  on  Saturdays, 
with  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  luncheon. 
Then  I was  working  late  at  night,  certainly  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  Inquiry. 

4812.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : W'hat  is  it  that  you  had 
to  do  at  night  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  Local 
Inquiry,  having  done  all  this  very  heavy  work  before 
it  began? — I should  say  that  a great  deal  of  it  was 
financial.  In  the  Representation  the  total  rates  were 
given  for  the  last  three  years,  but  they  were  not  split 
up  in  the  way  that  one  liked  to  see  them  if  one  was 
going  to  discuss  details  of  expienditure.  I dO'  not 
think  I have  ever  found  the  rates  as  given  in  the 
Representation  split  up  quite  in  the  form  in  which 
I wanted  them.  For  instance,  the  Borough  Rate 
contains  a number  of  smaller  rates  levied  for  different 
purposes,  education,  justice  and  police,  and  so  on ; 
they  are  all  merged  in  the  Borouglr  Rate,  and  unless 
it  is  divided  I cannot  see  what  rate  is  levied  for  any 
pai'ticular  purpose.  I got  that  from  the  Borough 
Accountant.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  debts, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  sub-divide  under  various 
heads.  That  meant  the  Accountant  coming  to  see  mo 
so  that  he  could  ascertain  exactly  what  I wanted ; he 
brought  with  him  either  his  books  or  the  neceasar.v 
papers,  and  I went  through  them  and  got  the  informa- 
tion I required.  In  the  Urban  and  Rural  Districts 
it  was  necessary  to  find  out  exactly  what  debts  were 
outstanding  on  such  things  as  ccmeteidefi,  because  it 
you  divide  a Parish  the  excluded  area  is  still  liable 
for  its  share  of  th.at  debt.  I do  not  think,  ivith  one  or 
two  exceptions,  I have  ever  seen  a Rcpiesentation 
which  set  out  fully  what  is  to  b<3  done  with  the 
excluded  areas  of  a Parish.  The  Town  Council  in 
framing  the  Representation  go  into  great  detail  as 
to  what  is  to  be  done  as  regards  the  ai'cas  to  bo 
included  in  the  Borough,  but  the  poor  excluded  areas 
of  a Parish  often  get  left  out  in  the  cold.  We  have 
to  go  into  that  question  and  see  to  what  Parish  such 
areas  can  be  added,  .suppo.sing  tho  proposal  goes 
through,  what  representation  they  should  have  on 
the  Parish  Council,  and  also  on  tho  Rural  Di.strict 
Council.  All  that  had  to  he  considered.  1 went  into 
tho.se  questions  generally  with  the  i-oprosontativc«  ol 
tho  Local  Authorities. 

4813.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  Did  they  supply  you 

with  a tabulated  statement  aftenvard.s  as  tho  result 
of  this  interview? — If  you  saw  tho  documents  I took 
away 

4814.  You  held  thi.s  sort  of  inquisition  in  private 
with  an'  official.  Was  tho  corrected  information 
which  you  obtain  conveyed  to  the  parties  who  were 
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interested  ? — Invariably.  There  was  nothing  which 
occurred  in  my  private  room  of  a private  nature;  it 
was  all  made  public. 

4815.  I was  not  suggesting  it;  I only  wanted  it 
cleared  up  ? — I had  in  one  case  a very  difficult  point 
to  decide  with  reference  to  mining  subsidence.  The 
Colliery  Company  objected  to  giving  evidence  in 
public,  so  I had  the  officials  of  the  Local  Authorities 
affected  before  me  in  my  private  room  as  well  as 
•those  of  the  Colliery  Company  and  the  engineers. 
Both  sides  heard  the  evidence,  which  of  course  was 
not  made  public. 

4816.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Would  it  not  be 
possible  that  a good  deal  of  what  you  have  had  to  do 
in  this  way  with  great  labour  would  be  avoided  if 
there  were  more  precise  instructions ' given  to  any 
Borough  or  any  party  to  these  Inquiries? — I have 
raised  that  question  more  than  once  with  the  old 
Local  Government  Board  officials,  and  they  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  could  not  embody  in  their 
instructions  any  more  details  than  they  had  done 
already.  The  Provisional  Order  Instructions  con- 
tained so  much  that  you  could  not  overload  them 
further  with  details  required  by  the  Inspector,  and  1 
think  it  is  very  desirable  to  leave  them  out  of  the 
general  instructions  altogether. 

4817.  (Col.  Williams):  Could  not  you  print  after 
the  Representation  was  put  in  a form  something  on 
the  lines  of  the  questionnaire  to  which  you  have 
referred  which  could  be  furnished  to  Local  Authori- 
ties?— Yes.  I should  like  to  see  that  done. 

4818.  That  would  save  still  further  time? — I was 
getting  that  done  at  one  time  when  the  war  came. 

4819.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Hid  I understand  you 
to  say  that  you  were  considering  whether  questions 
on  receipt  of  the  Representation  might  save  some 
time? — Yes.  I was  going  to  embody  a great  deal  of 
the  information  which  I have  given  you  in  the  list  of 
queries,  hut  in  a very  much  simpler  form. 

4820.  (Svr  Walter  Nicholas) : I have  seen  the  book 
on  the  Cardiff  Inquiry ; it  seemed  to  me  to  have  very 
accurate  statistical  information? — Do  you  mean  the 
Representation  ? 

4821.  Yes,  in  the  Cardiff  Borough  extension? — You 
have  to  be  a great  expert  before  you  can  express  an 
opinion  on  a Representation. 

4822.  I can  only  deal  with  the  reprasentation  of 
facts  which  they  gave  in  regard  to  districts  in  which 
I was  interested,  and  all  I have  to  say  is  that  they 
were  absolutely  accurate? — They  vary  very  much; 
some  of  them  are  very  good,  and  some  do  not  contain 
so  much  information  as  others. 

4823.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : You  told  us  that  promoters 
sometimes  have  a difficulty  in  setting  out  the  facts 
in  regard  to  added  areas? — Yes. 

4824.  Possibly  in  the  cases  io  which  you  referred 
the  information  had  been  given,  and  no  doubt  that 
would  also  apply  to  the  proposed  excluded  areas? — 
Yes,  to  some  extent. 

4825.  (Sir  Lewis  Heard):  By  “excluded  areas” 
you  mean  an  area  which  is  part  of  a Parish  or  Urban 
District,  and  the  Borough  is  only  taking  part;  you 
mean  the  part  which  is  not  taken? — Yes.  They  do 
not  say  what  is  to  be  done  with  it. 

4826.  “ Excluded  ” rather  suggests'  that  it  is 
something  which  is  pushed  out;  it  was  there  before? 
— It  is  left  in  the  air. 

4827.  (Col.  Williams):  The  difficulty  in  getting 
information  in  regard  to  an  attacked  area  is  rather 
a fear  on  their  part  that  they  may  give  away  part 
of  their  case.? — Yes. 

4828.  Whereas  if  the  Ministry  or  you  as  their 

Inspector,  sent  down  a printed  form  asking  for  that 
information  for  your  guidance  beforehand,  that 
would  rather  do  away  with  that  feeling,  would  not  it  ? 
— 1 think  so,  I always  tell  them  that  the  only 

person  they  punish  is  me.  I have  to  get  the 
information. 

4829.  But  iPit  came  from  you  rather  than  by  way 
of  a.  request  from  the  Corporation,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  got  much  easier.? — think  it  is  very  natural 


on  the  part  of  a Council.  I do  not  blame  them  at 
all;  they  are  being  attacked  by  the  Borough,  and  the 
Borough  is  trying  to  absorb  them,  and  they  say: 

‘ ‘ Why  should  we  help  them ; we  are  not  going  to  give 
away  our  case;  they  will  hear  it  at  the  Inquiry.” 
1 think  it  is  quite  natural.  The  only  person  who 
suffers  is  myself,  because  I have  to  get  the  infor- 
mation, and,  unfortunately,  I have  to  get  it  very 
quickly. 

4830.  I am  speaking  of  the  angle  of  view  of  the 

attack ; a lot  of  people  are  chary  of  giving  infor- 
mation which  there  is  really  no  point  in  refusing? 

Not  only  that,  when  I got  down  into  the  district  I 
always  found  that  all  the  Authorities  were  only  too 
anxious  to  give  me  all  the  information  I wanted. 
There  was  not  the  .slightest  difficulty  in  getting  it. 

4831.  That  is  my  point.  They  will  give  it  to  the 
Inspector,  but  they  do  not  like  to  give  it  to  the 
Borough  to  found  their  case  on? — That  is  so. 

4832.  (Chairman) : Following  on  what  you  have 
told  us  about  the  excluded  areas,  that  is  to  say,  the 
portions  of  Rural  and  Urban  Districts  which  are 
not  going  to  be  included  in  the  Borough  extension, 
it  is  your  duty  to  look  after  the  interests  of  that 
portion  which  is  not  going  in? — We  are  bound  to 
provide  for  it  in  the  Order. 

4833.  If  you  carry  that  idea  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion, the-  County  is  also  an  excluded  area,  tire  portion 
of  the  County  Council’s  area  which  remains  with  the 
County  Council,  and  I should  like  to  know  whether 
you  took  any  steps,  and,  if  so,  what  steps,  to  consult 
the  interests  of  tire  rest  of  the  community  outside 
the  part  which  was  going  to  be  included? — As  far  as 
are-a  is  concerned,  the  County  Council  were  only 
affected  as  regards  County  Electoral  Divisions.  I 
am,  of  course,  only  speaking  now  about  the  excluded 
part  of  a Parish,  and  not  about  the  County 
Council’s  general  case;  I am  merely  stating  the 
points  necessary  to  consider  in  the  Order. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : The  Chairman  is  referring  to  the 
whole  of  the  County  as  an  excluded  area. 

(Sir  Lercis  Beard) : That  only  arises  when  you  are 
extending  a County  Borough. 

4834.  (Chairman)  : I am  speaking  of  the  case  of  the 
extension  of  the  County  Borough.  What  steps  did 
you  take  in  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  County? — 
None,  till  the  Inquiry  took  place.  There  was  no  pre- 
liminary investigation  of  any  Jjind. 

4835.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Apparently  this 
investigation  was  partly  public  and  partly  private, 
and  you  have  told  us  that  this  private  inquiry  which 
took  place  in  your  own  room  was  private  in  this 
sense,  that  it  was  not  confidential  when  the  informa- 
tion was  given;  but  at  this  private  inquiry  one  of 
the  matters  to  consider  was  the  excluded  area? — 
Oh,  no. 

4836.  Anyhow,  it  is  one  of  the  matters  which  you 
would  consider? — I should  mention  it  to  the  Town 
Clerk. 

4837.  It  is  one  of  the  matters  which  you  dealt 
with,  and  you  conferred  with  the  Borough  Accountant 
in  regard  to  that  matter?  Did  the  excluded  area 
have  an  opportunity  of  being  present  at  this  inquiry 
and  making  any  observations  it  wished? — Only  as 
represented  by  the  Clerk  of  the  District  of  which 
the  excluded  area  formed  part. 

4838.  The  ratepayers  had  no  opportunity  of  being 
present  at  this  investigation? — Not  during  the  in- 
vestigation in  m3'  room,  but  at  the  Inquiry  they  had. 

I always  mentioned  at  some  time  during  the  Inquiry 
what  the  promoter’s  proposal  was  for  any  excluded 
area. 

4839.  Your  investigation  of  the  position  of  the 
excluded  area  was  made  practically  in  private.? — 
Supposing  you  had  a Parish  like  this  (^describing), 
and  that  portion  which  I have  shaded  there  was  not 
to  be  included  in  the  Borough,  I should  say  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Rural  District  Council  “ Now,  do  you 
3'ourself  see  any  objection  to  adding  the  excluded 
area  of  that  Parish  to  this  other  Parish  ? ” and  ho 

would  say  “ No,  none  at  all,”  or  he  might  say  “ Yes, 
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I would  object  for  the  following  reasons.”  I should 
make  a note  of  his  reasons  and  raise  the  point  at 
the  Inquiry  at  a convenient  opportunity,  pointing 
out  to  counsel  on  behalf  of  the  promoters  that  no 
suggestion  bad  been  made  in  the  Representation  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done  with  this  excluded  area,  and 
asking  what  the  Town  Council’s  proposals  were.  The 
proposals  were  made  public  at  the  Inquiry,  and  it 
was  for  counsel  representing  that  particular  District, 
whether  it  were  an  Urban  or  a Rural  District,  to 
say  whether  he  would  agree  or  not.  He  might  not 
agree  at  all.  If  he  did  not,  and  if  the  extension  was 
approved,  we  were  bound  to  make  provision  for  it  in 
the  Order.  We  could  not  leave  it  in  the  air,  though 
the  other  parties  did. 

4840.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : You  put  it  rather  the 
other  way  in  reply  to  Sir  Ryland.  You  made  refer- 
ence to  the  necessity  of  having  meetings  in  the  even- 
ing during  the  time  the  Inquiry  was  being  held,  and 
you  further  said  that  in  regard  to  the  excluded  area 
it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  have  the  Accountant, 
if  I caught  you  aright? — I do  not  think  so,  not  the 
Accountant. 

4841.  (Sir  Byland  Adjdns) : I understood  you  to 
say  so.  I had  a vision  of  you  after  a long  day’s 
work  sitting  up  till  the  wee  small  hours  with  the 
Accountant  sitting  there? — If  I said  that,  I must 
have  misunderstood  the  question.  The  Accountant 
would  not  be  there  at  all;  I should  not  want  the 
Accountant’s  assistance  in  a matter  of  that  kind. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : It  was  my  mistake,  I am 
sure. 

4842.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Let  me  be  an  official, 
let  me  be  the  Clerk ; you  were  going  to  deal  with  this 
excluded  area  and  certain  financial  considerations 
arise : I should  like  to  know  who  are  the  parties 
that  you  take  into  your  private  room  on  the  evening 
of  the  Inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
questions  which  are  agitating  your  mind?  Do  you 
get  both  sides  there? — No. 

4843.  I understood  you  to  say  you  had  only  one 
side  there,  and  then  I followed  it  up  with  this  ques- 
tion : “Do  you  let  the  people  know  the  result  of 
your  private  inquiry  the  next  morning?”  and  you  said 
“ Everything  is  made  public  ” or  words  to  that  effect? 
— ^AVhat  I did  in  a case  of  that  kind,  where  some  pro- 
vision had  to  be  made  for  adding  an  excluded  area 
to  another  Parish,  was  this;  I asked  the  Town  Clerk, 
not  necessarily  privately,  but  if  he  happened  to  be  in 
my  room,  as  he  very  often  was  on  other  questions, 
what  the  Town  Council’s  proposal  was,  and  he  would 
say  “ We  have  not  considered  that,  but  we  will.” 
Then  when  the  Clerk  to  the  Rural  District  Council 
came  in,  I should  put  the  point  to  him  and  ask  him 
whether  he  or  his  Council  had  considered  any  sug- 
gestion as  to  adding  an  excluded  area  of  a Parish 
to  an  adjoining  one.  If  any  suggestion  I made  did 
not  meet  with  his  approval,  there  was  nothing  bind- 
ing in  it,  and  it  would  be  discussed  in  public  at  the 
Inquiry  later  on. 

4844.  One  is  entitled  to  say  this,  that  you  were  con- 
strained to  do  that  to  economise  time? — Yes. 

4845.  I am  an  open-Court  sort  of  man  myself,  but 
I conceive  the  difficulties  under  which  you  were 
labouring  and  the  enormous  work  which  you  have  had 
to  take  upon  yourself  in  undertaking  this  particular 
task? — It  was  a great  labour,  and  one  endeavoured 
to  the  best  of  one’s  ability  to  overcome  difficulties. 

4846.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I am  sorry  you  should 
have  these  midnight  labours,  because  I think  five 
hours  listening  to  the  talk  of  counsel  and  to  the  more 
or  less  accurate  information  supplied  is  as  much  as 
liuman  nature  ought  to  bear  in  any  one  day.  These 
evening  exercises  involved  interviews  with  people  from 
whom  you  wanted  more  detailed  information? — Yes. 
They  did  not  go  on  for  very  long,  perhaps  only  three 
or  four  days. 

4847.  If  you  wanted  further  particulars  you  got 
them  from  the  person  you  could  get  them  from  with- 
out waiting  to  have  the  opponent  there  at  the  same 


time? — There  was  no  hole  and  corner  business  in  these 
interviews.  The  main  object  was  to  save  time  and 
expense,  and  there  was  nothing  which  happened  in  my 
room  which  I did  not  make  public. 

4848.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : The  Department  have 
never  provided  a shorthand  writer,  have  they? — That 
is  another  story. 

4849.  I should  like  to  know?  I am  root  and  branch 
a.gainst  this  sort  of  thing.  I do  not  say  it  is  not  a 
necessity.  I should  like  to  know  whether  at  the 
Inquiry  the  evidence  is  taken  in  shorthand? — At  the 
large  ones  invariably,  and  we  got  a print  of  the  pro- 
ceedings next  morning.  The  Local  Authorities  shared 
the  expense. 

4850.  (Chairman)' : The  Inquiries  were  open,  were 
they  not? — Yes;  the  smaller  places  cannot  alfoi'd  a 
printed  shorthand  note,  and  we  never  insisted  upon  it, 
but  a shorthand  note  was  taken,  which  was  subse- 
quently typed. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Still,  the  Government  might 
have  i^rovided  it. 

4851.  (Col.  Williams) : Did  they  allow  you  to  take  a 
clerk? — No. 

4852.  Did  you  do  it  all  yourself? — Yes. 

4853.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I tliinlc  you  had  to 
write  out  your  own  reports,  did  you  not? — Yes.  I 
will  sliOTV  you  some  of  them  if  you  would  like  to  see 
them,  in  my  own  handwriting. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I remember  a protest 

against  the  waste  of  time. 

4854.  (Chairman) : Let  us  take  it  a step  further. 
A”ou  have  described  the  Inquii'y,  and  the  Inquiry  took 
pilaoe  in  the  same  way  as  before  a Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, with  which  procedure  we  are  all  familiar. 
When  both  sides  had  concluded  their  evidence  and 
counsel  had  made  their  speeches  and  everything  was 
done,  then  what  happened?  Did  you  make  a state- 
ment?— No,  I went  back  to  London.  If,  as  the  result 
of  the  Inquiry,  I formed  an  opinion  that  an  amended 
boundary  was  desirable,  that  is  to  say,  instead  of 
including  the  whole  of  a district,  only  a portion  should 
be  incorporated,  and  in  these  big  Inquiries  I may  say 
there  are  vei’y  few  which  do  not  necessitate  some 
alteration  of  actual  boundary  lino,  having  made  u]) 
my  mind  more  or  lees  as  to  the  area  I proposed  to 
recommend  for  inclusion,  I went  round  and  selected 
an  amended  boundary  myself.  Of  course,  that  was 
a recommendation  only  ; it  was  for  the  Minister,  or  the 
President  of  the  liocal  Government  Board  in  the  ]>ast, 
to  accept  it  or  not  as  he  thought  fit,  and  if  the  boun- 
dai’y  suggested  was  not  approved,  I might  have  to 
visit  the  distinct  again  to  select  another. 

4855.  Having  done  that,  you  came  home  to-  London 
and  wrote  your  report  and  submitted  it  to  the  Depart- 
ment. Did  that  conclude  the  duties  of  the  Inspector 
in  regard  to  that  Inquiry.^ — Yes.  It  then  went  before 
the  Minister,  and  ho  considered  it,  and  as  far  as  tho 
Inspector  was  concerned  he  had  done  with  it. 

4856.  The  Inspector  had  done  with  it?— Not  quite, 
perhaps,  because  ho  might  havo  to  i-e-visit  the  di, strict 
to  discuss  an  amended  ward  proposal,  oi’  alterations  in 
County  electoral  divisions. 

4857.  Then  we  are  getting  to  the  new  state  of 
affairs.  That  is  after  the  repoi't  has  bemi  considei-ed  ? 

Yes.  You  are  quite  right;  after  the  Minister  bad 

given  his  decision,  the  Inspector  had  notliing  more  to 
do. 

4858.  After  that  there  may  be  modification.s,  but 

I think  it  was  a fre.sh  chapter  in  the  proceedings? — 
If  as  a result  of  the  Minister’s  decision  on  an  applica- 
tion the  area  was  in  any  way  altered,  it 

4859.  It  re-opened  the  whole  thing?— No,  only  part 
of  it.  It  only  nece.ssitated  re-consideration  where  the 
Order  itself  rvould  be  affected. 

4860.  IVould  not  that  necessitate  further  iiupiiry 
and  further  opportunity  for  the  o|)pononts  to  attend? 

No.  We  did  that  very  easily.  It  was  done  in  an 

hour  or  two. 

4861.  Supposing  there  were  opponents  who 
did  not  approve  of  tho  new  idea,  did  not  they 
have  an  opportunity? — Not  till  the  Brovisional  Order 
went  to  the  Hou.se  of  Commons. 
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4862.  They  opposed  the  Provisional  Order  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ,P_Yes;  but  all  the  Authorities 
afteoted  were  given  an  O'pportunity  to  make  observa- 
tions on  the  Draft  Provisional  Order. 

4863.  (Sir  William  MiddlebrooJc) : A copy  of  tho 
draft  was  sent  to  themp — Yes. 

4864.  (Chairman)-  The  modified  decision  was 

embodied  in  a Draft  Provisional  Order,  but  there  was 
no  formal  inquiry  into  that  on  the  spot  again? No. 

4865.  And  therefore  the  next  objection  had  to  be 
taken  in  Parliament? — ^Yes. 

4866.  {SIt  Hyland  Adkins) : Was  that  draft  sent  to 

the  County  Council  .P Yes. 


(Chairman)  : I think  you  have  told  us  the  whole 
story^  of  what  happened  before  1916  in  regard  to  these 
Inquiries  until  the  matter  went  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Inspector.  Now  Sir  Ryland  wants  to  ask  some 
questions;  I did  not  gather  whether  it  was  on  ancient 
history  or  upon  the  differences  between  that  time  and 
the  present. 

4867.  (Nir  Byland  Adkins):  Is  Colonel  Norton 

personally  acquainted  with  the  post-war  practice?  I 
understood  he  is  not?— I do  not  think  I am.  I’am 

express  any  opinion  on  that. 

4868.  We  had  flashes  of  great  illumination  from  Mr 
Gabbon  occasionally I know  the  practice,  but  not 
officially.  I know  it  personally. 


4869.  Since  1915,  have  you  been  holding  Inquiries  ^ 
—The  only  Inquiry  I held  during  the  war  was 
bwansea  in  1916. 

4870.  I^ot  since  then?— No.  The  Order  was  not 

confirined  till  after  the  war  on  account  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Glamorgan  County  Council.  The  only 
Iiiquiry  I held  after  the  war  was  that  at  Lowestoft 
which  was  unopposed.  It  was  not  opposed  by  anv- 
body  either  locally  or  in  Parliament. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I do  not  know  whether  your 
Lordship  would  be  willing,  as  Colonel  Norton  has  not 
experience  of  this,  to  allow  us  at  some  time  to  see 
somebody  who  has  acted  under  the  variation  of 
procedure  which  now  involves  the  preliminary 
visit  about  which  Mr.  Gibbon  told  us?  Would 
not  It  be  fairer  to  get  that  from  some  gentleman  who 
has  done  it,  than  from  a gentleman  like  Colonel 

method  exclusively. 

mi  (Chairman):  I agree  with  what  you  say 
The  only  thing  is  that  Colonel  Norton  is  the  Deputy 
Chief  Engineering  Inspector,  and  of  course  is  con- 
versant with  the  present  procedure,  if  he  has  not 
actually  practised  it  himself  ?— There  have  been  so 
few  cases  where  the  new  procedure  has  been  adopted. 

(Chairman) : It  is  a crystallised  system,  and  I 
wanted  to  know  what  the  Inspectors  would  expect  to 
clo  in  the  way  of  making  further  investigation  ? 

• Adkins)  : If  there  have  been  any  cases 

since  1915,  in  which  there  has  been  a deliberate  and 
ordered  preliminary  visit  prior  to  the  visit  you  have 
desciibed  I should  have  thought  it  better  to  have 
had  that  from  some  gentleman  who  paid  such  a visit, 
ttan  from  Mr.  Gibbon  or  yourself,  or  the  Minister  of 
Health  who  merely  issues  certain  Orders  which  no 
uoubt  have  been  carried  out  most  carefully?  We  sot 
rom  _Mr.  Gibbon  the  practice  in  certain  cases,  and 
we  might  make  a mistake  as  to  what  was  involved  in 
It  unless  we  saw  a person  who  did  it? 

4872._  (Chairman):  Could  we  have  Mr 

Hetherington?-!  do  not  think  that  there  will  be  any 
difficulty  in  getting  Mr.  Hetherington  to  attend. 

(Chairman) : I think  Sir  Ryland’s  suggestion  is  a 
very  useful  one.  As  Colonel  Norton  has  vastly  more 
experience  than  any  of  his  colleagues,  perhaps  we 
might  ask  both  of  them  to  be  present  together 
specially  as  Colonel  Norton  has  given  us  a very  care- 
ul  descriptmn  of  what  took  place  before  the  war? 

would  be  better,  I think,  for  convenience  sake,  that 
we  should  see  both  Colonel  Norton  and  his  colleacruo 
together, _ if  that  is  suitable,  next  time.  Perhaps  the 
Oomiiiissioii  would  agroe? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard):  It  will  give  Mr.  Hetherington 
time  to  prepare  the  information. 


48/3.  (Chairman) : Yes? — I have  done  one  post-war 
visit,  and  that  was  at  Wolverhampton.  Mr.  Gibbon 
asked  me  to  go  down  there  to  try  and  induce  the 
various  Local  Authorities  to-  brief  a fewer  number  of 
counsel,  but  I said  such  nice  things  about  the  Par- 
liamentary Bar  that  I think  the  number  was  increased 
rather  than  reduced. 

4874.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : I have  one  or  two 
questions  to>  ask.  The  first  is,  is  the  Inspector  who 
makes  the  preliminary  visit  necessarily  the  same  In- 
spector as  holds  the  formal  Inquiry? — I must  speak 
from  my  own  experience.  In  the  preliminary  visits 
which  I held,  out  of  6,  4 of  the  applications  were 
rejected.  In  one  of  them — Reading — I did  both  • I 
• paid  the  preliminary  visit  and  a month  later  held  the 
Public  Inquiry.  So  far  as  the  point  is  concerned 
about  having  a different  Inspector,  with  all  due  defer- 
ence I do  not  quite  see  what  the  object  would  be  of 
having  the  Inquiry  itself  held  by  a different  one. 

4876.  I only  want  to  know  the  practice? — The  man 
who  holds  the  Inquiry  would  see  the  report  of  his 
colleague  >on  the  preliminary  visit. 

4876.  (Chairman)  : I think  we  must  emphasise  the 
fact  that  the  preliminary  inquiries  you  made  in  1903 
were  very  different  things  from  the  formalised  pre- 
liminary inquiries  which  took  place  later. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : We  get  a different  class  of 
prelhninary  inquiry.  Reading  was  in  1909. 

4877.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh):  Colonel  Norton 

tells  us  he  has  made  one  at  Wolverhampton? it 

was  merely  on  the  question  of  counsel. 

4878.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Where  you  made  that 

was  there  an  Inquiry  afterwards? Yes.  ’ 

4879.  And  did  you  hold  that?— No.  It  was  held  by 
Mr.  Hooper. 

4880.  That  conference  which  you  attended  was 
really  to  determine  some  question  of  procedure  ?— As 
to  counsel  and  expert  witnesses— it  was  limited  en- 
tirely to  that  point.  I did  not  inspect  any  areas 
or  go  into  the  general  question  at  all. 

4881.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : When  the  Inspec- 
tor goes  down  to  hold  a preliminary  inquiry,  does 
he  know  that  the  opinion  of  the  Department  is  that 
a primd  facie  case  has  been  made  out  for  the  scheme? 
—I  would  rather  Mr.  Hetherington  answered  that 
question,  because  I have  not  been  present  at  one  of 
these  informal  conferences,  and  I do  not  know  quite 
what  instructions  were  given  to  him. 

(Sir  Geo'ige  Macdonogh) : Then  I do  not  think  it  is 
any  use  my  asking  any  more  questions. 

4882  (Col  Williams.) : I suppose  sometimes  before 
R IS  decided  that  an  Inspector  should  go  down,  the. 
Department  does  turn  a case  down  because  there  is 
no  merit  on  the  face  of  it? Yes. 

4883.  So  that  there  has  been  a determination  on 
some  sort  of  prima  facie  case  before  an  Inquiry  is 
ordered  —Yes.  It  may  be  turned  down  at  once. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  I think  we  have  heard 

Mr  Gibbon  s evidence  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  in- 
vestigations as  to  whether  there  is  a prima  facie 
case,  or  not;  first  a Departmental  conference  and, 
secondly,  an  informal  inquiry  by  an  Inspector  going 
down  to  make  certain  investigations  that  may  satisfy 
the  Department  ? Then  if  they  are  satisfied  "there  is 
the  Public  Inquiry? 

4884  (Sir  George  Macdonogh)  : I gather  that  the 
Inspector  ^ usually  goes  down  with  knowledge  that 
lere  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the.  Department  a prima 
facie  case  for  the  scheme,  and  the  principal  object  in 
going  down  IS  to  see  whether  the  scheme  can  be 
curtailed  or  modified  in  any  way  or  not?— That  is 
not  so. 

4885.  (Chairman) : With  regard  to  the  personnel 
ot  the  Inspectors,  it  was  represented  to  us  that  all 
the  Inspectors  are  selected  as  engineers,  and  that  the 
Inquiry  is  an  engineering  inquiry.  I asked  one  or 
two  questions  of  Mr.  Gibbon  on  that  point,  and  I 
gathered  from  him  that  all  the  Inspectors  had  engi- 
neering training  either  in  the  Army  or  as  civil 
engineers ; but  that  as  Inspectors  the.y  inspected  from 
every  point  of  view,  and  in  course  of  time  became 
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expert  laspectors  from  the  general  point  of  view 
rather  than  from  the  engineering  point  of  vieiv. 
AVould  you  elaborate  that  point  a little,  and  would 
you  also  tell  us  whether  on  special  matters  which 
necessitate  inspection  you  have  medical  inspectors  or 
other  specialist  inspectors  of  any  kind?  Can  you  give 
us  any  information  on  that  point? — great  deal  of 
evidence  at  an  extension  Inquiry  does  hang  on 
engineering  points.  There  are  large  and  important 
questions  involved  in  sewerage,  sewage  disposal,  refuse 
disposal,  water  supply,  gas,  electrictiy  and  other 
engineering  matters  with  which  an  Engineering 
Inspector  is  naturally  very  familiar.  In  the  course 
of  years,  during  which  he  has  acted  as  an  Inspector, 
he  has  naturally  held  Inquiries  on  many  suhjeots  other 
than  engineering  relating  to  local  government,  and 
he  becomes  an  expert  generally  on  matters  relating 
to  local  government,  and  there  are  very  few  points 
which  can  or  do  arise  at  an  extension  Inquiry  with 
which  he  is  not  familiar.  He  has  a general  know- 
ledge of  education,  and  the  educational  witnesses  both 
on  behalf  of  the  County  and  on  ■ behalf  of  the 
Borough  go  into  the  subject  in  great  detail.  If,  when 
he  starts  on  extension  Inquiries,  he  does  not  know 
very  much,  he  very  soon  learns  it.  There  is  a 
large  number  of  points  other  than  engineering,  which 
have  to  be  discussed  and  gone  into  in  some  detail,  but 
I do  not  think  that  there  are  any  which  an  Engineer- 
ing Inspector  who  had  some  experience,  at  all  events, 
is  not  capable  of  dealing  with. 

4886.  [Mr.  Pritchard)  : Finance,  for  example? — 

Finance,  of  course. 

4887  (Chairman)  : I.  quite  see  that.  The  Inspector 
does  not  become  an  expert,  but  I am  speaking  of 
when  he  holds  his  first  Inquiry? — There  is  no  finality 
in  knowledge.  He  picks  it  up  and  learns  as  he  goes 
along. 

4888.  When  he  holds  the  first  Inquiry,  does  he  go 
with  another  Inspector  for  a year  or  so? — Yes,  but 
only  to  hear  one  Inquiry.  I know  I was  very  nervous 
when  I held  my  first  extension  Inquiry,  but  I got 
braver  as  I went  on. 

4889.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : But  you  had  held  other 
Inquiries  before  that,  into  applications  for  loans,  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing? — Yes. 

4890.  You  had  served  your  apprenticeship? — Yes. 

4891.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : AVhen  an  engineer  is 
brought  into  the  Ministry  of  Health  from  outside — 
because  there  is  no  training  as  an  engineer  in  the 
Ministry — he  has  had  experience  of  engineering  pro- 
blems. What  is  the  first  kind  of  Local  Inquiry  that 
a new  Inspector — I mean  new  in  the  service — is 
deputed  to  undertake.? — He  would  be  put  on  simple 
Inquiries  to  begin  with,  applications  for  loans  for 
simple  sewerage  and  water  supply  schemes. 

4892.  Is  it  a fact  that  these  simple  cases  are  almost 
entirely  within  one  existing  local  government  area? — 
Oh  no. 

4893.  I suppose  a man  need  not  be  long  in  the  De- 
partment before  he  is  sent  to  deal  with  a Local 
Inquiry  in  connection  with  a loan? — That  is  so. 

4894.  That  would  be  as  simple  a ease  as  any? — Yes, 
a loan  of  a simple  character. 

4895.  That  would  be  a loan  sought  for  by  an  Urban 
District,  probably? — He  would  not  be  limited  to  any 
particular  area  or  Local  Authority.  I thought  that 
was  what  you  asked. 

4896.  We  will  go  by  steps.  He  would  go  down  to 
decide  whether  a Local  Authority  was  justified  in 
wishing  to  borrow  more  money,  and  to  report  whether 
the  Department  should  give  its  approval? — Yes. 

4897.  That  might  be  an  extension  of  drainage,  or 
a question  of  sewage  disposal,  or  a variety  of  things? 
—Yes. 

4898.  And  in  a large  number  of  those  there  would 
of  necessity  be  no  matter  of  acute  controversy? — That 
is  so. 

4899.  Therefore  the  problem  w'ould  be  simple;  not 
whether  the  people  here  are  to  have  their  own  way, 
and  the  people  there  are  to  be  defeated,  but  whether 


the  people  here,  who  wish  to  borrow  the  money,  can 
properly  do  it  on  financial  grounds? — Yes. 

4900.  After  that,  or  at  the  same  time,  there  would 
come  a less  simple  kind  of  Inquiry,  as  regards  sewage 
extension  ? — Yes. 

4901.  That  of  course  may  mean  something  outside 
the  area  of  the  Local  Authority  which  seeks  it,  and 
so  far  might  involve  some  questions  of  controversy, 
but  not  questions  which  go  to  the  essence  of  a Local 
Authority’s  life? — That  is  so. 

4902.  And  in  all  those  cases  the  Inspector  would 
be  obliged  from  the  very  beginning  to  be  in  close 
conference  with  the  Authorities  of  the  town  or  dis- 
trict who  wanted  this  loan,  or  who  wanted  some  re- 
arrangement of  their  drainage  system  and  so  on, 
would  he  not? — Yes. 

4903.  So  that  the  experience  of  an  engineer  in 
the  Ministry  of  Health  with  regard  to  local  problems 
would  be  first  of  all  with  regard  to  those  which  are 
largely  if  not  wholly  uncontentious — those  which  have 
to  do  exclusively  or  mainly  with  engineering  problems 
like  the  extension  of  drainage,  or  problems  of  finance, 
as,  for  instance,  whether  the  rateable  value  commit- 
ments of  the  area  made  a further  loan  desirable.  In 
all  those  cases  there  would  be  close  conference  between 
the  Inspector  and  the  Authorities  of  the  town  or  dis- 
trict? Therefore  it  is  only  after  experience  of  that 
kind  that  an  engineer  is  sent  to  hold  an  Inquiry  in 
so  highly  contentious  a matter  as  a Borough  exten- 
sion?— Oh  no.  They  have  to  go  through  very  many 
more  steps  than  that. 

4904.  That  is  what  I want  to  know?  I want  the 
steps? — Probably  before  he  was  put  on  to  a Borough 
extension  case,  he  would  be  given  a number  of  appeal 
cases. 

4905.  What  sort  of  appeal? — It  might  be  an  appeal 
against  either  the  constitution  of  an  Urban  District, 
or  the  extension  of  one. 

4906.  (Chairman) : An  appeal  from  a County 
Council  Order? — Yes,  from  a County  Council  Order. 
If  he  managed  that  all  right  then  he  might  bo  given 
a small  Borough  extension  case.  The  In.speotora  who 
hold  these  Borough  extension  Inquiries  are  carefully 
selected,  although  I ought  not  to  say  so,  because  I am 
one. 

4907.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : There  is  no  veiled 
attack  behind  my  questions;  I only  want  to  get  the 
sequence  of  experience  which  an  Engineering 
Insi^ector  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  normally  goes 
through.  I am  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  informa- 
tion?— May  I say  this;  supposing  an  Inspector  who 
has  never  held  a Borough  extension  Inquiry  is 
regarded  as  a po.ssible  man  for  that  pai-ticular  cla.ss 
of  work,  he  would  then  go  with  an  Inspector  who  wa.s 
holding  a Borough  extension  Inquiry,  and  sit  with 
him  during  the  whole  of  that  Inquiry,  and  see  how  it 
was  conducted. 

4908.  That  is  a very  proper  thing  to  do.  Ha.s  that 
happened  often? — I have  taken  two  or  three  Inspec- 
tors with  me,  and  I went  with  one  my.self  before  T hold 
an  Inquiry. 

4909.  There  is  no  attack  on  you;  but  here  arc 
certain  very  high  judicial  matters  to  be  decided  by 
persons  whose  training  is  primarily  in  engineering, 
and  not  primarily  judicial,  and  one  wants  to  know  how 
the  training  is  gradually  built  up,  and  what  are  the 
successive  problems  which  engineers  are  put  to.  So 
long  as  it  is  not  a matter  of  high  contention,  the 
closer  the  conference  between  the  Inspector  and  the 
Authorities  of  the  locality  the  better.  There  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  in  as  close  eommunica- 
tion  as  pos.sible,  is  there? — No. 

4910.  Now  I want  to  ask  you  upon  one  or  two  other 
matters.  That  being  so,  an  Inspector  gets  to  the 
point  in  his  Department  at  which  ho  is  entrusted  with 
Borough  extension  cases,  and  you  have  told  us  very 
clearly  what  the  proceedings  in  those  eases  were. 
They  were  very  hugely,  as  regards  procedure,  biised 
on  the  analogy  of  the  simple  In(|uiries  to  which  you 
have  referred,  so  far  as  they  apply.  So  far  as  may  ho 
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the  procedure  in  Borough  extensions  follows  the  lines 
with  which  the  Inspector  would  be  familiar  in  less 
complex  matters? — Yes. 

4911.  In  all  these  cases  the  angle  of  approach  has 
been  the  engineering  angle,  modified  by  what  I may 
call  the  financial  angle? — I would  suggest  that  that  is 
only  one  of  the  considerations.  It  happens  to  he  the 
first  one  which  he  examines. 

4912.  Let  me  put  it  frankly.  The  problems  of 
sewage  disposal,  the  problems  of  drainage,  the  prob- 
lems of  undertakings  like  gas  and  water,  are  the 
particular  problems  on  which  a highly  trained 
engineer  would  have  a most  authoritative  knowledge? 
— I agree.  But  may  I say  this,  that  there  are  oases  in 
which  engineering  matters  are  not  an  impoi-tant 
consideration  and  not  much  engineering  information 
is  required. 

4913.  You  told  us  this  morning  that  one  of  the  first 
things  to  enquire  into-  was  the  facts  and  statistics  con- 
nected with  drainage  systems  and  public  health,  and 
their  relation  to  physical  matters.  Those  are  precisely 
the  matters  on  which  an  engineer  would  have  the  best 
knowledge  and  the  best  faculty  compared  with  people 
of  any  other  j)rofession,  are  they  not? — Yes. 

4914.  And  the  earlier  and  simpler  Inquiries  which 
an  engineer  has  to  hold,  questions  of  extension 
and  of  drainage  schemes  inside  a town,  and  questions 
whether  more  money  can  properly  be  borrowed,  and 
so  on,  are  matters  on.  which  engineering  knowledge  is 
of  great  importance? — Yes. 

4915.  Therefore  does  it  not  come  about  that  in 
Borough  extension  Inquiries  conducted  by  engineers, 
the  problems  appropriate  to  an  engineer  are  among 
the  first  tO'  which  he  addresses  himself?  I thought 
you  said  so  this  morning? — Yes,  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, and  as  far  as  the  investigation  prior  to  the 
Inquiry  goes,  but  he  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  way  in  which  the  promoters’  counsel  conducts  his 
clients’  case.  They  may  not  take  up  engineering  as 
an  important  point  at  all.  We  consider  it  is  essen- 
tial to  obtain  certain  information  with  reference  to 
sanitary  matters,  apart  from  what  counsel  may  advise 
their  clients  to'  do. 

4916.  I make  the  submission  to  you  that  the  prob- 
lems of  Borough  extensions  are  approached  primarily 
by  the  Department  through  its  officers  from  the  point 
of  view  of  sanitary  administration? — I should  say 
not.  It  is  a very  important  consideration,  but  not 
the  sole  consideration. 

4917.  At  any  rate  it  looms  larger  than  any  other 
in  the  first  stages  of  the  Inquiry?  You  and  I have 
agreed  to  avoid  the  word  “ preliminary,”  so  I will 
call  it  the  first  stages  ? — It  is  important  that  the 
Inspector  should  obtain  the  necessary  information  as 
regards  the  sanitary  administration  of  each  area. 

4918.  I quite  agree.  My  whole  point  is  that  an 
Inspector,  being  a trained  engineer  with  previous 
experience  of  smaller  Local  Inquiries,  when  he  goes 
down  to  these  extension  Inquiries  verj'  naturally  gets 
first  of  all — that  was  your  expression  this  morning — 
the  information  which  bears  on  the  sanitary  problem? 

• — Yes;  I agree  to  that. 

4919.  So  far  as  there  is  a particular  point  of  view 
in  his  mind  and  in  that  of  the  Department,  it  is  the 
point  of  view  of  sanitary  administration?  I am  not 
seeking  to  exclude  others,  but  that  is  what  first 
occurs.  Now  when  you  pass  on,  you  state  in  your 
memorandum  that  you  attach  great  importance  to 
the  Local  Inquiry  in  many  ways,  and  you  say  that 
you  get  far  more  detailed  information  than  can  be 
got  in  a Committee  of  either  House  of  Parliament. 
Is  that  information  with  regard  to  the  details  of 
public  health  administration,  or  it  it  equally  the  case 
with  regard  to  other  matters  ? — It  refers  to  sanitary 
administration,  bnt  to  other  matters  as  well. 

4920.  Sir  Lewis  Beard  called  attention  earlier  in 
the  day  to  the  fact  that  County  Councils  have  been 
given,  in  common  with  some  other  Authorities,  more 
duties  in  connection  with  public  health  in  the  last 


ten  years.  That  is  so,  is  it  not?  That  is  common 
knowledge  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I do  not  think  I used  the 
expression  “ the  last  ten  years.  “ I said  since  the 
days  when  Colonel  Norton  conducted  the  Inquiries. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adhins)  : I thought  you  said  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Since  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
Nothing  was  dons  during  the  war. 

4921.  (Sir  Byland  Adhins)  : I only  want  to  get  the 

thing  clearly.  (To  the  Witness) : At  the  time  you 
were  holding  your  Inquiries,  the  County  Council 
loomed  less  large  as  regards  the  subject-matter  than 
Urban  and  Rural  District  Councils  or  a Borough 
seeking  an  extension? — Prom  the  point  of  view  of 
sanitary  administration,  yes,  but  we  did  not  lose 
sight  of  County  Councils 

4922.  I did  not  suggest  that.  When  you  and  I 
look  out  of  this  window  we  do  not  lose  sight  of 
Lambeth  Palace  and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  but  we 
see  the  river  first,  before  our  eyes  get  as  far  as  that? 
—Yes. 

4923.  In  the  period  before  the  war  the  position  of 
the  County  Council  was  not  primarily  so  much  in  the 
minds  of  yourself  and  other  Inspectors  as  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Borough  desiring  to  be  enlarged,  and  of 
the  Urban  and  Rural  Districts,  or  it  may  be  another 
Borough,  which  bordered  on  them? — That  is  so. 

4924.  You  are  Chief  Inspector  now,  I think? — I am 
Deputy  Chief  Engineering  Inspector. 

4926.  Would  you  agree  with  the  view  that  a 
County,  with  its  different  types  of  administrative 
bodies,  the  County  Council  and  the  Urban  and  Rural 
District  Councils,  is  now  a system  of  semi-federalised 
local  government,  on  an  equality  with,  although 
different  from,  the  County  Borough  system? — I 
should  not  say  that  the  sanitary  supervision  of  the 
County  Council  has  had  a very  beneficial  effect  on 
Local  Authorities  generally;  it  certainly  is  not  such 
as  areas  not  under  municipal  government  would  get 
if  they  went  into  a Borough. 

4926.  I am  much  obliged.  Then  your  view  is  that 
it  is  better  for  areas  which  are  in  a County  to  go.  into 
a Borough,  if  there  is  one  close  to  them,  and  if  the 
Borough  wants  to  take  them  in,  and  the  finances  of 
of  the  scheme  are  reasonable? — May  I make  my 
point  qirite  clear?  I do  not  think  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  County  Council,  because  they  have  not  the  neces- 
sary statutory  p>owei'S. 

4927.  None  of  us  is  attacking  anybody  else’s  char- 
acter?— ^What  I want  to  emphasise  is  that  you  may 
get  recalcitrant  Local  Authorities  who'  for  years  have 
defied  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the  County 
Councils  have  not  been  able  to  do  anything  to  pur- 
suade  such  Authorities  to  carry  out  urgent  works  in 
connection  with  schemes  of  sewerage  and  sewage  dis- 
posal, or  water  snpply.  I agree  that  the  Ministry 
of  Health  has  been  equally  unsuccessful.  But  if 
those  areas  go  into  a Borough  they  are  sewered,  and 
they  get  a water  supply  at  once. 

4928.  Then  your  view  is  that  the  County  area,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  public  health,  which  is  your  aim, 
gives  inferior  possibilities  to  human  beings  in  these 
matters  to  those  which  obtain  in  a well  governed 
County  Borough? — Yes,  because  a County  Borough 
can  do  it,  and  a County  Council  cannot. 

4929.  The  answer  to  that  is,  ought  not  the  County 
Council  and  the  Ministry  of  Health  together  to  be 
given  powers  which  will  enable  these  things  to  be 
done  equally  well? — That  is  a question  for  Parliament. 

4930.  I am  only  asking  you  this  in  this  connection, 
because  we  have  been  talking  about  our  opinion  as  to 
what  is  best.  You  will  agree  with  me  that  it  would 
be  a very  serious  thing  if  the  fabric  of  local  govern- 
ment in  Counties  were  to  be  largely  broken  up  be- 
cause of  proved  sanitary  deficiencies  in  certain  areas 
within  it — I am  assuming  that  is  proved.^ — I should 
very  much  like  to  give  a case  in  point,  because  diffi- 
cult cases  are  often  of  great  assistance.  Some  years 
ago  I held  an  Inquiry  at  Dunstable,  in  regard  to  the 
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inclusion  of  a Parish  named  Houghton  Regis.  The 
Rural  District  Council  of  Luton — 

4931.  That  does  not  affect  the  question  of  County 
Boroughs? — The  County  Council  in  that  case  had 
done  nothing  to  induce  the  Local  Authority  to  carry 
out  a scheme  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal. 

4932.  There  is  no  County  Borough  in  that  part  of 
England? — It  was  all  under  the  control  of  the  County 
Council,  and  I am  quoting  that  as  a case  where  a 
County  Council  had  not  been  able  to  do  anything  to 
persuade  the  Local  Authority  to  do  its  duty. 

4933.  The  case  I am  on  is  whether  the  remedy  of 
handing  it  over  to  the  secular  arm — by  which  I mean 
the  County  Borough — was  a good  one.  As  to  the  woes 
of  Houghton  Regis  and  Dunstable,  they  were  both  in 
the  same  County? — Yes.  I was  raising  the  point  that 
the  County  Council  in  that  case  had  not  been  able 
to  do  anything.  We  were  talking  about  the  County 
Council  and  sanitation. 

4934.  There  is  now  to  a greater  degree  than  there 
has  ever  been  before,  a system  of  local  government 
in  Counties  carried  out  by  the  County  Council  and 
by  Urban  and  Rural  District  Councils,  Non-County 
Boroughs  and  Parish  Councils,  and  that  has  developed 
considerably  in  the  last  40  years? — Yes. 

4935.  That  is  an  alternative  form  of  local  govern- 
ment to  that  of  a County  Borough.  Each  has  its 
merits,  and  each  has  its  defects.  Is  it  your  view  that, 
instead  of  trying  to  get  greater  power  for  Local 
Authorities  in  Counties  and  for  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  it  is  desirable  to  out  uj)  a County  and  put 
part  of  it  into  County  Boroughs,  on  the  ground  that 
in  an  adjacent  County  Borough  there  is  better  sewer- 
ing?— ^I  should  say  that  it  might  be  very  desirable 
either  for  the  Ministry  of  Health  or  for  the  County 
Councils,  or  both,  to  get  additional  powers  which 
would  enable  them  to  compel  Local  Authorities  to 
carry  out  their  statutory  duties.  What  I en- 
deavoured to  point  out  was  that  one  cure  at  present 
in  such  a case  would  be  that  the  area  should  be 
transferred  to  a Borough. 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
County,  the  only  remedy  is  a surgical  amputation, 
because  there  is  not  adequate  strength  to  preserve 
health  in  the  organisation? 

4936.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Am  I right  in 
gathering  from  your  answer  to  Sir  Ryland  that  nor-, 
mally  you  go  down  to  an  Inquiry  with  a presumption 
in-favour  of  the  extension? — Oh,  no,  I should  say  not. 

4937.  It  seems  to  me  rather  to  follow  from  what 
you  said? — I was  speaking  about  one  particular  case. 

4938.  At  any  rate,  from  the  sanitary  aspect  of  the 
case,  that  is  your  presumption? — But  that  case  may 
not  arise,  and  it  very  rarely  does,  because,  generally 
speaking,  the  Urban  Districts  on  the  fringe  of  a 
Borough  are  all  properly  sewered  and  provided  with 
an  adequate  water  supply. 

4939.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : If  they  are  not  on  the 
fringe  of  the  Borough,  this  remedy  is  not  available. 
Nobody  would  suggest  cutting  the  heart  out  of  a 
County? — Supposing  it  were  some  distance  away,  it 
would  not  apply. 

4940.  Therefore  it  only  occurs  in  certain  cases,  and 
of  those  cases  where  there  are  areas  outside  a County 
Borough,  I understood  that  you  told  Sir  George 
Macdonogh  a moment  ago  that  their  marked  infe- 
riority is  very  rare? — Yes;  there  are  not  many  such 
oases. 

4941.  But  where  there  is  marked  inferiority,  the 
question  of  sanitary  administration  would  over-ride, 
in  your  mind,  other  considerations  of  County 
autonomy? — ^It  would  form  a very  important  con- 
sideration; I would  not  put  it  higher  than  that. 

4942.  And  on  the  question  liow  far  suggestions 
which  might  arise  from  sanitary  administration 
should  be  modified  by  considerations  of  County  edu- 
cational administration  and  County  roads  adminis- 
tration, and  all  the  other  matters  in  connection  with 
the  County  Council,  it  is  your  duty  to  balance  those 
things  and  express  an  opinion  upon  them  in  your  re- 


port to  the  Ministry  ? — Between  the  County  and  the 
County  Boroughs? 

4943.  Yes.  We  are  only  dealing  practically  on 
this  point  with  the  extension  of  County  Boroughs.  If 
they  are  not  County  Boroughs,  it  does  not  raise  the 
same  problem? — A case  sometimes  arises  when  a 
Borough  makes  an  application  for  an  extension,  in 
order  to  give  it  the  necessary  population  to  enable  it 
to  apply  for  County  Borough  xiowers. 

4944.  That  may  be.  1 was  only  dealing  with 
ingenuous  cases  — There  are  a fair  number  of  those. 

4945.  The  iioints  we  are  talking  about  only  really 
become  germane  when  the  question  of  its  becoming  a 
County  Borough  arises,  either  as  the  first  steii  or  the 
second,  and  I am  carefully  kee|iing  to  that.  I under- 
stand it  is  part  of  your  duty  when  you  are  holding 
these  Inquiries,  though  you  approach  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  sanitary  matters,  to  take  into 
account  all  the  others ; and  if  you  had  the  case  of  an 
area  next  to  a County  Borough  which  was  deficient 
in  sanitary  matters,  it  would  not  of  necessity  mean 
that  you  would  say  it  ought  to  go  into  the  Borough ; 
you  would  have  to  consider  what  its  advantages  wore 
in  other  ways,  and  what  the  effect  on  County  adminis- 
tration was  in  other  ways? — Yes.  It  is  an  important 
consideration,  but  not  the  only  one. 

,4946.  You  go  round  all  the  area  affected  and 
inspect,  roughly,  speaking,  the  whole  of  it? — Yes. 

4947.  You  did  not  hold  the  Leeds  and  Bradford 
Inquiry,  did  you? — No.  I held  two  Inquiries  at 
Leeds,  but  not  that  one. 

4948.  Did  you  hold  the  Nottingham  In(|uiry? — No. 

4949.  I suxjpose  you  have  held  some  Inquiries  where 

there  were  ainilications  to  take  in  a good  stretch  of 
country? — ^Yes.  There  is  a list  in  the  Appendix.* 

The  two  largest  Inquiries  were  Middlesbrough  and 
Birmingham. 

4950.  In  your  peregrinations  you  considered 
whether  the  more  remote  parts  could  with  equal 
propriety  drain  the  other  way,  or  whether  it  was 
necessary  and  essential  that  they  should  drain  into 
the  Birmingham  area,  and  so  on? — Yes.  The  drain- 
age scheme  was  very  complicated,  because  in  addition 
to  the  Tame  and  Rea  Drainage  Board’s  works  there 
were  several  separate  sewage  disposal  works. 

4951.  It  does  not  follow  that  there  might  not  1)8 
some  other  solution  with  regard  to  working.  Yo\i 
might  have  a re-arrangement  within  the  County 
itself? — Yes.  In  Birmingliam  the  .sewei'age  que.stion 
was  a very  difficult  one. 

4952.  You  have  held  some  30  Inquiries,  which  are 
set  out  in  the  Appendix*? — Yes. 

4953.  One  or  two  of  those  were  unopposed ; for 
imstance,  Lowestoft? — I thought  very  likely  the  Com- 
missioners might  like  to  know,  and  I have  tabulated 
the  results  of  those  30  ca.ses.  In  six  of  thorn  no 
Order  was  issued  at  all. 

4954.  That  is  not  what  I am  asking.  1 have  a 
j’eason  for  asking  which  of  them  were  opposed  at  the 
Inquiry? — I should  say  alt  of  them  were  oppose<l  .at 
the  Inquiry,  by  somebody. 

4955.  Except  Lowestoft? — Except  Lowestoft.  That 
was  a Non-County  Borough.  Take  Wakefield  in  1909. 
That  was  opposed  locally  both  by  the  County  Council 
and  the  Local  Authority,  but  at  the  last  moment  the 
Local  Authority  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Town 
Council. 

4956.  Are  you  free  to  tell  us  in  how  many  of  those 
29  cases  your  recommendation  wa.s  adopted  by  the 
Department? — ^Without  being  able  to  give  yon  the 
exact  number,  I should  say  in  a very  largo  proportion 
of  the  cases. 

4967.  I am  not  going  to  ask  which,  because  1 do 
not  think  it  would  be  right,  but  I do  want  to  know 
how  many.  I will  put  it  the  other  way:  was  there 
any  case  in  which  the  Department  did  not  adopt  your 
recommendation? — Yes;  there  were  certaiidy  some 
cases  in  which  they  did  not. 


A'ee  Appendix  LIV,  page  327. 
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(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  are  dealing  with  County- 
Boroughs  only  now? 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Yes,  certainly  — County 

Boroughs,  or  those  cases  which  were  preliminary  -to 
Boroughs  becoming  County  Boroughs. 

(Sir  Leiois  Beard) : I quite  agree.  But  that  is  the 
point  you  want  to  keep  in  view. 

4968.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : Yes.  (To  the 

Witness)  : We  are  here  considering  primarily  the 

question  of  the  extension  of  County  Boroughs  and  the 
consequent  diminution  of  the  County,  or  the  affect- 
ing of  the  County.  It  is  your  duty  in  each  of  these 
cases  to  recommend  whether  an  extension  of 
a County  Borough  or  an  extension  of  a Non-County 
Borough,  which  will  qualify  it  to  become  , a County 
Borough,  should  or  should  not  be  granted.  With- 
out asking  about  any  individual  case,  I do  want 
to  know  in  how  many  out  of  the  total  your  recom- 
mendation was  adopted  by  the  Department? — I have 
not  been  into  that  point  from  the  County  Borough 
aspect,  but,  generally  speaking,  I should  say  that  my 
recommendation  was  adopted  in  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  oases. 

4959.  Nine  out  of  ten  is  good  enough  for  me? — I 
should  like  to  add  that  where  I had  a difficult  case 
involving  very  large  alterations  in  local  government 
areas,  including  Poor  Law  Unions,  I often  consulted 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department,  Sir  Noel 
(then  Mr.)  Kershaw,  on  administrative  points  whic.h 
arose  as  the  result  of  amended  proposals  made  at  the 
Inquiry.  My  recommendation,  of  course,  did  not 
bind  him  in  any  way  as  to  the  views  he  might  take 
after  he  received  my  report. 

4960.  {Chairman)  : When  you  say  that  in  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  your  recommendation  was 
adopted,  you  mean  your  main  recommendations? — 
Yes. 

4961.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : That  i.s  what  I meant. 
We  do  want  to  know  how  often  the  recommenda- 
tions which  they  make,  which  are  in  effect  their 
decision  and  their  judgment  in  the  matter,  are 
adopted  in  the  ultimate  decision  which  is  given  ? — I 
can  give  you  the  information  a little  more  accurately, 
if  you  wish  it. 

4962.  If  you  say  your  decision  is  taken  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  that  is  quite  sufficient.  Do  you  agree  that 
the  increased  powers  to  Local  Authorities  in  the  last 
thirty  years,  since  1894,  have  made  it  a more  serious 
matter  to  extend  County  Boroughs  than  was  the  case 
before? — I do  not  quite  follow  you. 

4963.  I will  tell  you  what  I mean.  When  County 
Boroughs  were  first  created,  in  1888,  the  local  govern- 
ment in  Counties  outside  was  not  so  much  developed 
as  it  is  to-day? — No. 

_ 4964.  More  powers  have  been  given  to  County  Coun- 
cils and  more  powers  have  been  given  to  District 
Councils,  and  so  on.  In  your  opinion,  has  the  legis- 
lation of  the  last  thirty  years  made  the  extension  of  a 
County  Borough  and  the  consequent  effect  upon 
County  government  a graver  matter  than  it  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period?— Yes,  I should  say  it 
has. 

(Chairman) ; I would  suggest  that  we  adjourn  the 
evidence  of  this  witness  now  till  the  next  meeting, 
and  ask  him  if  he  can  arrange  for  Mr.  Hetherington 
to  come  with  him.'  Perhaps  Mr.  Hetherington  will 
study  the  evidence  which  Colonel  Norton  has  given 
with  regard  to  the  procedure  up  to  1915,  and  thus  be 
able  tO'  contrast  the  present  proposed  procedure  witli 
that  which  was  followed  prior  to  the  war. 


4965.  (Col.  Williams) : May  I ask  one  or  two  ques- 
tions while  I have  them  in  my  mind?  (To  the  Wit- 
ness). You  do  not  suggest  that  the  effect  of  your 
replies  to  the  questions  put  to  you  by  Sir  Ryland  is 
that,  speaking  generally.  Urban  and  Rural  Districts 
on  the  fringe  of  big  cities  are  badly  administered? 
—No. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : That  was  not  my  suggestion. 

4966.  (Col.  Williams) : It  might  be  inferred? — The 
point  I wanted  to  make  was  that  where  districts  on 
the  fringe  of  a Borough  are  not  well  administered 
with  reference  to  sewerage'  and  sewage  disposal,  the 
County  Council  have  no  statutory  powers  to  compel 
a recalcitrant  Local  Authoritj^  bo  carry  out  a scheme. 

4967 . The  whole  point  of  your  suggestion  was  in  the 
direction  of  default  powers  rather  than  the  admin- 
istration by  County  Councils  of  that  branch  of  the 
subject? — ^They  have  default  powers  now,  but  they  do 
not  result  in  anything  being  done. 

4968.  Your  suggestion  rather  goes  in  the  direction 
of  default  powers  than  a transfer  of  powers? — Yes. 

4969.  (Mr.  Biddell) : I understood  you  to  say  that 
those  cases  were  very  rare? — Yes;  they  are  not  very 
common. 

4970.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : Which  cases  are  those 
which  are  not  common? — Those  of  large  urban  areas 
which  have  not  carried  out  their  statutory  duties. 

4971.  (Col.  Williams) : You  have  met  with  the 
counter-suggestion  that  the  Borough  which  seeks  to 
extend  its  area  is  not  as  well  administered  as  the 
outside  area? — Undoubtedly.  That  was  the  case  in 
one  of  the  early  Leeds  applications  for  extension, 
where  we  refused  to*  extend  the  Borough  at  all. 

4972.  In  Middlesbrough,  there  was  a pretty  strong 
attack  on  the  Corporation? — ^Yes. 

4973.  And  in  that  case  the  extension  was  not 
granted? — Part  of  it  was. 

4974.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : You  were  referring  to  the 
case  of  Dunstable;  I did  not  follow  that.?— The  case 
was  this,  that  a populated  ai’ea  in  a Parish  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  Borough,  which  contained  some 
large  works — Waterlow’s  printing  works — had  been 
in  need  of  a sewerage  scheme  for  years : the  Rural 
District  Council  had  been  pressed  more  than  once 
to  carry  out  a scheme,  but  it  was  not  till  shortly 
before  the  extension  Inquiry  that  they  produced  one. 
We  considered  that  scheme,  in  conjunction  with  one 
put  forward  by  the  Corporation,  and  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  that  area  going  into  the  Borough  was  tfiat 
it  was  sewered  to  the  Corporation’s  sewerage  system. 

4975.  (Col.  Williams) : It  might  have  had  the  sewer- 
age scheme  before  if  it  had  gone  into  the  Borough? 
— Y"es. 

49/6.  (Sir  Byland  .Adkins)  : The  Borough  in  that 
case  was  Dunstable? Yes. 

4977 . (Mr.  Pritchard) ; As  soon  as  it  came  into  the 

Borough  it  was  provided  with  a sewerage  scheme? 

Yes. 

4978.  And  during  the  previous  time,  I suppose  it 
had  been  pressed  to  have  a scheme?— I think  it  had 
been  pressed  both  by  ourselves  and  by  the  County 
Council. 

4979.  The  County  Council  have  certain  default 

powers  with  regard  to  sewerage .f Yes. 

4980.  Does  that  arise  only  on  the  application  of  the 
Parish  Council? — I believe  that  is  so. 

4981.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : In  the  case  where  an 
Urban  District  adjacent  to  a County  Borough  is  de- 
ficient in  regard  to  sanitary  work,  the  effect  of 
bringing  it  into  the  Borough  is  to  destroy  it  alto- 
gether?— It  becomes  a living  member  of  another  body. 


(The  Witness  withdrew). 
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Appendix  LIV. 


LIST  OP  INQUIRIES  HELD  BY  COL.  C.  E.  NORTON. 
I.— Inquiries  as  to  Borodoh  Extensions. 


1.  Yeovil 

December,  1902 

2.  Portsmouth 

July,  1903 

3.  Middleton  

August,  1903 

4.  Southport  

November,  1903  ... 

5.  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

January,  1904 

6.  Leeds 

January  and  Febru- 

ary,  1904. 

7.  Salisbury 

March,  1904 

8.  Durham 

January  and  Febru- 

ary,  1905. 

9.  Dunstable  

December,  1906 

10.  Chelmsford 

January,  1907 

11.  Stoke,  Longton  and  Fenton  ... 

February,  1907 

12.  Potteries  Federation  ... 

Januarv,  1908 

(Hanley  was  a C.B.) 

13.  Dewsbury  (constituted  a C.B. 

March,  1908 

in  1912). 

14.  Batley 

November,  1908  ... 

15.  Reading... 

January,  1909 

16.  Wakefield  (constituted  a C.B. 

January,  1909 

in  1914). 

17.  Chesterfield 

February,  1909 

18.  Birmingham 

December,  1909,  and 

January,  1910. 

19.  Southport  (constituted  a C.B. 

December,  1910 

in  1905). 

20.  Cambridge  

January,  1911 

21.  Carlisle  (constituted  a C.B.  in 

November,  1911  ... 

1913). 

22.  Leeds  

January,  1912 

23.  Croydon  

November,  1912  ... 

24.  Exeter  ... 

December,  1912 

25.  Middlesbrough 

January,  1913 

26.  Stockton 

January,  1913 

27.  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and 

January,  1914 

Stonehouse. 

28.  Dewsbury  (constituted  a C.B. 

March,  1914 

in  1912)  (Heckmondwifce). 

29.  Swansea  ... 

February,  1915 

30.  Lowestoft 

March,  1919 

Order  issued  and  confirmed,  opposed  in  Parliament  by  two 
railway  companies,  but  petitions  withdrawn. 

Order  issued,  opposed  in  Parliament,  but  confirmed  with  a 
clause  for  compensation  for  loss  of  rateable  value. 

No  Order  issued. 

No  Order  issued. 

Order  issued,  opposed  in  Parliament,  but  confirmed  with 
amendments. 

No  Order  issued. 

Order  issued  and  confirmed.  No  opposition  in  Parliament. 

Order  issued  and  confirmed.  No  opposition  in  Parliament. 

Order  issued,  opposed  inParliament,  but  confirmed  unaltered. 

Order  issued,  opposed  in  Parliament,  but  confirmed  with 
modifications. 

No  Order  issued.  Larger  area  suggested. 

Order  issued,  opposed  in  Parliament,  but  confirmed  with 
considerable  alterations  to  the  financial  scheme. 

Order  issued,  opposed  in  Parliament,  but  confirmed. 

Order  issued,  opposed  in  Parliament,  but  confirmed. 

Order  issued,  opposed  in  Parliament,  but  confirmed  with 
part  of  Oaversham  U.D.  excluded. 

Order  issued  and  confirmed.  Petitions  against  were  with- 
drawn. 

Order  issued  and  confirmed.  No  opposition  in  Parliament. 

Order  issued,  opposed  in  Parliament,  but  confirmed  with 
slight  reduction  of  area. 

Order  issued  and  confirmed.  Opposition  in  Parliament 
withdrawn. 

Order  issued,  opposed  in  Parliament,  but  confirmed. 

Order  issued  aud  confirmed.  Petitions  against  were  with- 
drawn. 

Order  issued  and  confirmed.  No  opposition  in  Parliament. 

No  Order  issued.  Amended  application  suggested  : this 
was  rejected  in  Parliament  in  1914  on  2nd  Reading. 

Order  issued  and  confirmed.  No  opposition  in  Parliament. 

Order  issued,  opposed  in  Parliament,  confirmed  in  part 
only  ; parts  of  two  U.Ds.  were  excluded. 

Order  issued  and  confirmed.  No  opposition  in  Parliament. 

Order  issued,  opposed  in  Parliament,  but  confirmed. 

No  Order  issued. 

Order  issued,  opposed  by  County  Council  only  in  Par- 
liament, but  confirmed. 

Order  issued  and  confirmed.  No  opposition  in  Parliament. 


County  Boroughs  underlined. 

" ”■■■  '■  Summary. 


In  6 
„ 11 
„ 13 

Total  30 


cases  no  Order  was  issued.  . -r,  i- 

the  Orders  were  confirmed  without  opposition  in  I arliament. 

” the  Orders  were  opposed  in  Parliament,  but  confirmed  in  some 
cases  with  modifications. 


II —Preliminary  Visits  paid  to  ascertain  if  Promoters  had  a prima  facie  Case  to  justify 

THE  Holding  op  a Public  Inquiry. 


3.  Crewe  ... 

4.  Beading 

5.  West  Hartlepool 


County  Boroughs  underlined. 


Burslem December,  1903.  No  Inquiry  held. 

Hanley December,  1903.  No  Inquiry  held. 

' The  T.C.  subsequently  sub- 

mitted an  amended  proposal 
on  a much  smaller  scale  on 
which  an  Inquiry  was  held  in 
January,  1905. 

III.— Inquiries  held  on  the  Constitution  op  County  Boroughs. 

December,  1904.  Order  issued  and  confirmed  in  1905. 

February,  1906.  Order  issued  and  confirmed  ™ I"!]'’- 
January,  1907.  Order  issued  and  confirmed  in  19UI. 

Maroh,^1912.  No  Order  issued.  Made  a p.B  by  Act  in  1915. 

April,  1912.  Order  issued  and  confirmed  in  1912. 


No  Inquiry  held. 
Inquiry  held  in 


December,  1905. 

December,  1908. 

January,  1909. 

January,  1909.  No  Inquiry  held 


Southport 
Smethwick 
Merthyr  Tydfil 
East  Ham 
Dewsbury 

IV— Inquiries  held  on  the  Alteration  of  County  Boundaries. 

„ tt  .1  V,-  .1  2 East  Sussex  and  West  Sussex  (trans- 

Bucks  and  Hertfordshire  and  Bed-  Far  of  Parish  of  Albourn) 

fordshire  and  Hertfordshire  ...  March,  1906.  , ^iirWre  and  Cheshire  ' 


There  was  no  opposition  in 
Parliament  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  any  of  the  4 Orders 
issued. 


October,  1906. 

A 1914. 


Y % 
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Mr.  R.  T.  G.  French,  O.B.E. , called  and  examined. 


4982.  (Ghairman) : You  are  Secretary  to  the  Elec- 
tricity Commissioners.  You  have  put  in  a memo- 
randum. It  will  be  convenient  to  go  through  it  para- 
graph by  paragraph,  and  perhaps  you  will  kindly 
add  anything  and  answer  any  questions? — Yes. 

Eleotrioity  (Supply)  Acts,  1882  to  1922. 


Memorandtjm:  oe  Evidence  on  bbhale  op  the 
Electricity  Commissioners  as  to  the  Admini- 
STP.ATivE  Position  under,  the  General  Acts, 
ETC.,  relating  to  THE  SUPPLY  OP  ELECTRICITY 
AND  AS  TO  THE  LoCUS  AND  FUNCTIONS  OP  LoOAL 

Authorities  in  England  and  Wales  in  regard 

T'HERETO. 


Adjiini.strative  Position  under  the  General 
Acts,  etc. 

1.  Up  to  1919,  the  administration  of  the  Electric 
Lighting  Acts,  1882  to  1909,  and  of  matters  arising 
under  Special  Acts,  Provisional  Orders  or  Regulations 
relating  to  the  supply  of  electricity  was  vested  in  the 
Board  of  Trade,  but  the  sanctioning  of  borrowing  by 
Local  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales  for  elec- 
tricity purposes  was  vested  in  the  Local  Government 
Board  (subsequently  the  Minister  of  Health),  and  (as 
regards  the  Administrative  County  of  London)  in 
the  London  County  Council. 

2.  The  'Electricity  (Supply)  Act,  1919,  provided, 
inter  alia, — 

(а)  for  the  establishment  of  a body  of  Electricity 

Commissioners  for  promoting,  regulating 
and  supervising  the  supply  of  electricity, 
with  certain  statutory  powers  and  duties; 

(б)  that  the  Board  of  Trade  might  exercise 

through  the  Commissioners  any  of  their 
powers  and  duties  under  the  Electric 
Lighting  Acts  or  the  Orders  and  Regula- 
tions made  thereunder  ; 

(c)  for  the  exercise  by  the  Board  o.f  Trade 

certain  new  powers  and  duties; 

(d)  for  the  transfer  to  the  Minister  of  Transport 

of  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  under  the  Act  of  1919,  or  the 
Electric  Lighting  Acts,  or  the  Orders  or 
Regulations  made  thereunder,  or  any  Local 
Act  relating  to  the  supply  of  electricity  or 
any  enactment  relating  to  matters  inci- 
dental to  such  supply. 

3.  The  Minister  of  Transport  has  authorised  the 
Commissioners  to  exercise  and  perform  his  powers 
and  duties  under  the  Electric  Lighting  Acts,  etc., 
with  certain  exceptions  relating,  inter  alia,  to  the 
appointment  of  arbitrators,  consents  to  the  placing  of 
electric  lines  above  ground,  revisions  of  maximum 
prices  chargeable  for  electricity,  and  the . revocation 
or  cesser  of  powers  under  any  Act  or  Order  relating, 
to  the  supply  of  electricity.  The  Commissioners, 
however,  advise  the  Minister  of  Transport  on  all  these 
lasLmentioned  matters. 

4.  By  the  Act  of  1919  the  powers  of  the  Minister  of 
Health  and  of  the  London  County  Council  with 
respect  to  the  sanctioning  of  borrowing  by  Local 
Authorities  \inder  the  Electric  Lighting  Acts  or  under 
any  Special  Act  or  Order  relating  to  the  supply  of 
electricity,  were  transferred  to  the  Commissioners, 
but  it  was  provided  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
so  transferred  the  Commissioners  should  act  in  con- 
sultation with  the  former  sanctioning  authorities. 

5.  The  Act  of  1919  also  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a Fund  out  of  which  the  salaries  of  the 
Commissioners  and  their  staff,  including  pensions  on 


retirement,  and  all  other  expenses  of  the  Com- 
missioners are  to  be  defrayed.  This  Fund  is  not  pro- 
vided out  of  moneys  voted  by  Parliament,  but  by  an 
annual  apportionment  made  by  the  Commissioners  on 
all  authorised  undertakers  in  Great  Britain  on  a basis 
laid  down  in  the  Act  of  1919  as  amended  by  the 
Electricity  (Supply)  Act,  1922.  Local  Authority  and 
company  undertakers  are  therefore  made  responsible, 
by  the  general  Acts,  for  meeting  their  appropriate 
proportions  of  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Eleotrioity 
Commission. 

Locus  AND  Functions  oe  Local  Authorities. 

6.  The  Local  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales 
who  are  or  may  be  concerned  in  the  various  aspects 
of  electricity  supply  may  be  broadly  grouped  into 
three  classes — 

(a)  Authorities  holding  statutory  powers  to 
supply,  or  entitled  to  apply  for  or  acquire 
such  powers ; 

(h)  Authorities  who  cannot  under  the  general 
Acts  be  authorised  to  supply  electricity, 
but  who  may  have  jurisdiction  in  respect 
of  authorised  electricity  undertakings  or 
may  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
general  Acts,  etc. ; 

(c)  Authorities  concerned  in  or  affected  by  the 
reorganisation  of  electricity  supply  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Electricity  (Supply) 
Acte  of  1919  and  1922. 

Local  Authorities  holding  or  entitled  to  hold 
Supply  Powers. 

7.  The  Local  Authorities  who  are  or  may  be 
authorised  to  supply  electricity  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  general  Acts  comprise  the 
Councils  of  Metropolitan  Boroughs,  County 
Boroughs,  Municipal  Boroughs,  Urban  Districts  and 
Rural  Districts;  there  is  no  differentiation,  however, 
as  to  the  powers  which  are  or  may  be  conferred  on 
such  Authorities  under  the  Electricity  (Supply)  Acts. 

County  Councils  and  Parish  Councils  in  England 
and  Wales  ai'e  not  Local  Authorities  as  defined  in 
the  above-mentioned  Acts,  and  cannot  be  granted 
statutory  powers  to  supply  electricity. 

There  are  at  present  some  300  Local  Authorities  in 
England  and  Wales  authorised  to  supply  electricity, 
the  figures  at  the  present  date  being  as  follows  ; — 


Metropolitan  Borough  Councils 16 

County  Borough  Councils  ...  ...  ...  75 

Municipal  Borough  Councils  ...  ...  91 

Urban  District  Councils  ...  ...  ...  113 

Rural  District  Councils  ...  ...  ...  6 


8.  The  majority  of  the  Local  Authority  undertakers 
obtained  their  supply  powers  by  means  of  Provisional 
Orders  granted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  confirmed 
by  Parliament.  The  general  Act  of  1919  has  modified 
the  procedure,  and  powers  are  now  granted  by  means 
of  Special  Orders  made  by , the  Commissioners,  such 
Orders  being  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Minister 
of  Transport,  and  thereafter  to  approval  by  each 
House  of  Parliament. 

In  a few  instances,  however.  Local  Authorities  have 
obtained  their  supply  powers  by  means  of  Private 
Acte,  and  also  by  the  acquisition  of  the  authorised 
undertakings  of  companies  formerly  operating  in 
their  districts.  (See  paragraph  13  below.) 

9.  In  general,  a Local  Authority  authorised  to 
supply  electricity  is  under  a statutory  obligation  to 
provide  a supply  in  accordance  with  an  approved 
system,  and  to  maintain  a regular  and  efficient 
supply  sufficient  at  all  times  for  the  needs  of  all  con- 
sumers, The  Authority  is  empowered  to  borrow 
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money  for  the  purposes  of  the  undertaking  (see  para- 
graph 11  below)  to  break  up  public  streets  and  roads 
in  the  area  of  supply  and  to  construct  all  necessary 
electric  lines  and  works,  subject  in  respect  of  certain 
works  to  the  prior  approval  or  consent  of  the  Com- 
missioners or  the  Minister  of  Transport,  and  subject 
always  to  any  necessary  sanction  to  borrowing  being 
granted  by  the  Commissioners.  The  statutory  powers 
of  the  Authority  prescribe  the  maximum  prices  which 
may  be  charged  for  electricity,  and  the  Authority  is 
subject  to  Regulations  for  securing  the  safety  of  the 
public. 

10.  The  area  of  supply  of  a Local  Authority  may 
comprise  not  only  its  own  district  but  the  district 
or  districts  of  adjoining  Local  Authorities,  and  there 
are  some  60  cases  in  which  Local  Authorities  have 
areas  of  supply  of  this  kind.  The  supply  powers 
for  the  “ outside  ” district  have  been  or  may  be 
obtained  (a)  either  by  the  transfer  of  the  powers 
previously  granted  to  the  “ outside  ” Authority,  or 
(}))  by  means  of  a Provisional  or  Special  Order  or 
Local  Act  granted  direct  to  the  holders.  The  consent 
of  the  “ outside  ” Local  Authority  is  required  to 
the  granting  of  a Special  (or  Provisional)  Order  in 
such  cases,  but  the  sanctioning  authority  (formerly 
the  Board  of  Trade,  now  the  Commissioners)  has 
power  in  cases  where  consent  is  refused  to  dispense 
with  the  consent,  in  which  event  a special  report 
must  be  made  to  Parliament  stating  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  consent  was  dispensed  with. 

As  a general  rule  the  consent  of  the  “ outside  ” 
Local  Authority  is  given,  the  practice  being  for  the 
applicant  Local  Authority  to  approach  the  other 
Local  Authority  before  promoting  the  application. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Board  of  Trade  were  very 
reluctant  to  dispense  with  the  consent  of  an  “ out- 
side ” Local  Authority,  and  as  regards  the  Provisional 
Orders  granted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  during  the 
last  20  years  the  consent  of  such  “ outside  ” 
Authority  was  dispensed  with  in  one  case  only.  The 
Commissioners  themselves  have  not  hitherto  dis- 
pensed with  the  consent  of  an  “ outside  ” Local 
Authority  in  any  such  case. 

In  cases  where  a Borough  Council  is  authorised 
to  supply  electricity  and  an  extension  of  the  Borough 
boundaries  is  sought  by  application  to  the  Minister 
of  Health  for  a Borough  Extension  Order,  it  is  the 
practice  of  the  Minister  to  consult  the  Commissioners 
as  to  the  bearing,  if  hny,  of  Ahe  proposed  boundary 
extensions  upon  the  areas  of  supply  and  rights  of 
other  existing  authorised  undertakers.  Where  the 
area  to  be  added  to  the  Borough  does  not  form  part 
of  the  area  of  supply  of  any  other  undertaker,  pro- 
vision is  usually  made  in  the  Borough  Extension 
Order  whereby  the  added  area  becomes  part  of  the 
area  of  supply  of  the  Borough  Council. 

11,  A Local  Authority  authorised  to  supply  electri- 
city may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners, 
borrow  money  for  the  purposes  of  their  undertaking 
on  the  security  of  the  rates,  subject  generally  to  such 
provisions  and  restrictions  in  respect  of  borrowing 
and  the  repayment  of  loans  as  are  contained  in  the 
Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855  (for  Metropolitan 
Boroughs),  and  in  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875  (for 
other  Local  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales). 

Money  borrowed  under  the  Electric  Lighting  Acts 
is  not  reckoned  as  part  of  the  total  debt  of  a Local 
Authority  for  the  purpose  of  any  limitation  on 
borrowing  under  the  enactments  relating  to  borrowing 
by  such  Authority.  (See  section  21  of  the  Electric 
Lighting  Act,  1909.) 

With  regard  to  the  applications  for  sanction  to 
borrowing  made  to  the  Commissioners  during  the 
period  January,  1920  to  March  31st,  1923  (inclusive 
of  applications  transferred  to  the  Commissioners  by 
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the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the  Londou  County 
Council),  the  position  may  be  summarised  as 
follows : — 

Total  number  of  applications  from  Janu- 
ary, 1920  to  March  31st,  1923  ...  1,338 

Sanctioned  to  March  31st,  1923  ...  1,154 
Withdrawn,  refused  or  transferred 

to  other  Departments 61 


Total  dealt  with  1,215 

Not  dealt  with  by  March  31st,  1923  ...  123 

'i'he  total  amount  of  the  loans  sanctioned  since 
the  establislimcnt  of  the  Commissioners  is  as 
follows : — 

£ 

Period  January,  1920  to  March  31st, 

1921  14,223,473 

Year  ending  March  31st,  1922  ...  10,701,980 

Year  ending  March  31st,  1923  ...  7,221,429 

The  total  amount  represented  by  the  123  applica- 
tions outstanding  at  March  31st,  1923,  is  approxi- 
mately £4,285,000. 

In  the  exercise  of  their  sanctioning  iiowers,  tho 
Commissioners  consult  with  the  former  sanctioning 
authorities,  under  an  agreed  arrangement,  in  cases 
where  a Local  Authoi’ity  undertaking  involves,  or 
is  likely  to  involve,  a charge  upon  the  local  rates, 
and  in  certain  other  special  cases  arising  in  con- 
nection with  the  undertakings  of  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils. 

12.  All  monies  received  by  a Local  Authority  in 
respect  of  the  electricity  undertaking  (except 
borrowed  money,  money  arising  from  the  disposal  of 
lands  acquired  for  the  purposes  of  the  electricity 
undertaking,  and  other  capital  money  received  in 
respect  of  the  undertaking)  must,  subject  to  any 
special  powers  obtained  by  Local  Acts,  be  applied  as 
follows : — 

(a)  in  payment  of  the  working  and  establishment 
expenses  and  cost  of  maintenance  of  tho 
undertaking,  &e. ; 

(h)  in  payment  of  the  interest  or  dividend  on 
■any  mortgages,  stock  or  other  securities 
granted  or  issued  by  tho  Authority  in 
respect  of  money  borrowed  for  electricity 
purposes; 

(c)  in  providing  any  instalments  or  sinking 

fund  required  to  be  provided  in  re.spect  of 
monies  borrowed  for  electricity  purposes; 

(d)  in  payment  of  all  other  expenses  of  carrying 

out  the  undertaking,  not  being  expenses 
properly  chargeable  to  capital ; and 

(e)  in  providing  a reserve  fund  if  tho  Authority 

thinlcs  fit  'and  accnraulatiug  it  at  corn))Ound 
interest  until  the  fund  so  formed  amounts 
to  one-tenth  of  the  aggregate  capital 
expenditure  on  the  undertaking. 

The  net  surplus  remaining  in  any  year  and  the 
annual  proceeds  of  the  reserve  fund  when  amounting 
to  the  pre.scribed  limit  must  be  carried  to  the  credit 
of  the  local  rate,  or  at  the  option  of  the  Local 
Authority  the  .surplus  or  any  part  thereof  must  be 
applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  district  of  the 
Authority  or  in  reduction  of  the  capital  monies 
borrowed  for  electricity  purposes.  If  the  surplus  in 
any  year  exceeds  5 per  cent,  upon  the  aggregate 
capital  expenditure  on  tho  undertaking  the  Authority 
must  make  such  a rateable  reduction  in  the  charge, 
for  the  supply  of  electricity  as  in  its  jinlgimmt  will 
reduce  the  surplus  to  that  maximum  ratr;  of  jn-ofit. 
Any  deficiency  of  income  in  any  year  when  not 
answered  out  of  the  reserve  fund  must  lie  charged 
upon  and  paid  out  of  the  local  rate. 
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Local  Authorities  without  Supply  Powers  but 

ENTITLED  TO  APPLY  EOR  OR  ACQUIRE  SUCH  PoWBRS. 

13.  Local  Authorities  within  the  meaning  of  the 
general  Acts  who  are  not  at  the  present  time 
authorised  to  supply  electricity  have  certain  powers 
and  duties  in  oases  where  companies  or  other  Local 
Authorities  hold  statutory  powers  of  supply  in  their 
districts  either  by  transfer  or  hy  direct  authorisation. 
Subject  to  the  qualifications  indicated  later,  such 
powers  and  duties  include  infer  alia  (a)  the  option  of 
acquiring  the  authorised  electricity  undertaking  in 
their  district  on  the  expiration  of  42  years  from  the 
date  when  the  powers  were  granted  to  the  holding 
Authority  and  at  recurring  intervals  thereafter  or  at 
such  other  date  or  dates  as  may  he  specified  in  the 
Order,  etc.,  authorising  the  undertaking,  or  in  the 
deed  of  transfer  in  the  case  of  a transferred  under- 
taking; (h)  the  power  of  approving  or  disapproving 
works  proposed  to  be  constructed  by  the  supply 
authority  in  public  streets,  subject  to  an  appeal  by 
the  supply  authority  to  the  Minister  of  Transport; 

(c)  the  right  to  make  representations  to  the  Minister 
of  Transport  for  a revision  of  the  maximum  prices 
charged  in  their  district  by  the  supply  authority; 

(d)  the  right  to  acquire  the  undertaking  established 
in  their  district  if  and  when  the  powers  of  the  supply 
authority  ai’e  revoked  for  any  reason;  and  (e)  power 
to  appoint  Electric  Inspectors  for  the  testing  and 
certification  of  meters,  etc. 

In  the  case  of  Electric  Power  Companies  authorised 
by  Parliament  to  supply  electricity  in  bulk  and 
to  power  users  in  large  areas  of  supply,  the  Local 
Authorities  in  the  area  have  no  corresponding  option 
to  purchase  the  Power  Company’s  undertaking  at 
the  expiration  of  42  years,  etc.,  nor  any  right  to 
acquire  the  undertaking  in  the  event  of  the  revoca- 
tion or  cesser  of  the  Power  Company’s  powers.  The 
existence  of  the  Power  Company’s  statutory  rights, 
howevei',  does  not  preclude  the  granting  of  Special 
Orders  authorising  Local  Authorities  to  supply 
electricity  in  the  Power  Company’s  area. 

The  Local  Authorities  defined  in  the  general  Acts 
have  power  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  to 
contract  for  a supply  of  electricity  for  the  lighting 
of  streets  and  public  buildings  and  to  break  up  streets 
for  the  purpose.  In  the  absence  of  statutory  powers 
to  supply  electricity,  however,  such  Authorities  may 
not  generate  electricity  themselves,  and  any  electric 
lines  and  works  constructed  by  the  Authority  qua 
public  lighting  authority,  do  not  constitute  an 
authorised  undertaking  within  the  meaning  of  the 
general  Acts.  Such  lines  and  works  are  or  may  be 
subject  under  the  general  Acts  to  Regulations  for 
securing  the  safety  of  the  public  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lines  and  works  of  the  Postmaster- 
General. 

Joint  Action  by  Local  Authorities. 

14.  Provisions  are  contained  in  the  general  Acts 
whereby  joint  action  may  be  taken  by  Local  Authori- 
ties who  are  or  may  be  authorised  to  supply  electri- 
city. For  example:  — 

(o)  By  a Special  Order  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioners with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Minister  of  Health,  two  or  more  Local 
Authorities  may  be  constituted  a Joint 
Committee  or  J oint  Board  for  the  exercise 
of  electricity  supply  powers  in  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  districts  of  the  constituent 
Authorities. 

The  Dearne  District  Electricity  Board 
was  constituted  by  a Provisional  Order 
granted  in  1915  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

Another  Joint  Board,  namely,  the  Staly- 
bridge,  Hyde,  Mossley  and  Dukinfield 
Tramways  and  Electricity  Board,  was 
constituted  in  pursuance  of  Local  Acts 
obtained  in  1901  and  1915. 


(b)  With  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners, 

any  two  or  more  authorised  undertakers 
(whether  Local  Authorities  or  companies) 
may  enter  into  and  carry  into  effect 
arrangements  for  mutual  assistance  with 
regard  to — 

(i)  the  giving  and  taking  of  a supply  of 
electricity  and  the  distribution 
and  supply  of  the  electricty  so 
taken ; 

(ii)  the  management  and  working  of 
the  generating  stations  or  any  part 
of  the  several  undertakings  of 
the  undertakers  who  are  parties 
to  the  arrangement; 

(iii)  the  provision  of  capital  required  for 
carrying  into  effect,  and  the 
appropriation  and  division  of 
receipts  arising  under,  any  such 
arrangement. 

These  provisions  have  been  freely 
resorted  to  by  Local  Authority  and  com- 
pany undertakers,  and  have  resulted  in 
many  economies  being  effected  in  the 
supply  of  electricity. 

(c)  Joint  action  may  be  taken  with  regard  to 

the  re-organisation  of  the  supply  of 
electricity  under  the  general  Acts  of  1919 
and  1922  (See  paragraph  16  et  seq.  below.) 

Authorities  who  cannot  under  the  General  Acts 

BE  AUTHORISED  TO  SUPPLY  ElBOTRIOITY. 

15.  As  previously  indicated.  County  Councils  and 
Parish  Councils  in  England  and  Wales  cannot  be 
authorised  under  the  general  Acts  to  supply 
electricity,  but  they  may  have  certain  jurisdiction  in 
respect  of  authorised  electricity  undertakings  or  may 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  Acts,  etc., 
as  indicated  below : — 

(a)  The  London  County  Council. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  London  County 
Council  in  respect  of  the  electricity  supply 
undertakings  in  the  Administrative  County 
of  London  is  of  a special  character,  and 
resembles  in  many  I'espects  that  of  a Local 
Authority  (as  defined  in  the  general  Acts) 
in  whose  district  supply  powers  are  held 
by  a company  or  by  another  Local 
Authority.  For  example,  the  County 
Council  has  the  option  of  acquiring  all  the 
undertakings  of  the  London  Companies  in 
1931  and  at  recurring  intervals  of  10  years 
thereafter;  the  right  of  making  repre- 
sentations to  the  Minister  of  Transport  in 
regard  to  the  revision  of  the  maximum 
prices  chargeable  by  any  undertaker  in 
the  Administrative  County;  the  power  to 
approve  or  disapprove  of  works  proposed 
to  be  constructed  by  undertakers  in 
streets,  subject  to  an  appeal  by  the  imder- 
takers  to  the  Minister  of  Transport;  the 
power  to  appoint  Electric  Inspectors  for 
the  testing  and  certification  of  meters,  etc. 

(b)  Other  County  Councils. 

The  principal  power  conferred  on  County 
Councils  by  various  Orders  and  Special 
Acts  relating  to  electricity  supply  is  that 
of  approving  or  disapproving  works  pro- 
posed to  be  constructed  by  the  supply 
authorities  in  County  roads  and  across 
County  bridges;  the  supply  authority 
having  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Minister 
of  Transport.  Dnder  certain  Electric 
Power  Acts,  the  County  Council  has  also 
the  right  of  making  representations  to  the 
Minister  of  Transport  for  a revision  of 
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the  maximum  prices  chargeable  hy  the 
Power  Company. 

Additional  matters  in  which  County 
Councils  have  a locus  in  virtue  of  the 
Electricity  (Supply)  Acts  of  1919  and  1922 
are  indicated  later.  (See  paragraph  16 
et  seq.  helow.) 

(c)  Parish  Councils. 

A Parish  Council  which  has  adopted  the 
Lighting  and  Watching  Act,  1833,  may 
undertake  the  lighting  of  streets  and  roads 
by  electricity,  but  electric  lines  and  works 
constructed  by  a Parish  Council  for  this 
purpose  do  not  constitute  an  authorised 
undertaking  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Electricity  (Supply)  Acts.  Such  works,  in 
common  with  like  works  constructed  by 
any  Local  Authority  company  or  person 
otherwise  than  under  the  provisions  of 
an  Order  or  Special  Act,  are  or  may  be 
subject  under  the  general  Acts  to  Regula- 
tions for  securing  the  safety  of  the  public 
and  for  the  protection  of  lines  and  works 
of  the  Postmaster  General. 

Re-Organisation  of  Eleotbioity  Supply. 

16.  Local  Authorities  as  defined  in  the  general  Acts, 
and  also  County  Councils,  are  affected  by  or  con- 
cerned in  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Electricity 
(Supply)  Acts  of  1919  and  1922  relating  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  existing  organisation  for  the  supply 
of  electricity.  These  Acts  provide  for — 

(i)  the  constitution  of  Electricity  Districts  com- 

prising areas  grouped  in  such  a manner  as 
to  be  most  conducive  to  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  the  supply  of  electricity  and  to 
convenience  of  administration;  and 

(ii)  the  establishment,  where  necessary,  of  a J oint 

Electricity  Authority  or  other  body  for 
providing  or  securing  the  provision  of  a 
cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  electricity 
in  such  a District. 

17.  A Joint  Electricity  Authority,  which  must  be 
representative  of  authorised  undertakers  within  its 
District,  either  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
representatives  of  County  Councils,  Local  Authorities, 
large  consumers  of  electricity  and  other  interests 
within  the  District,  is  or  may  be  empowered,  mfer 
alia,  (a)  to  supply  electricity  throughout  the  District 
subject  to  certain  limitations  in  regard  to  portions 
of  the  District  forming  the  authorised  areas  of  supply 
of  existing  undertakers ; (h)  to  construct  generating 
stations,  main  transmission  lines  and  other  works 
required  for  the  pui-pose ; (c)  to  acquire  by  agreement 
the  electricty  undertakings  of  existing  authorised 
undertakers  in  the  District ; (d)  to  borrow  money  up 
to  an  amount  fixed  by  the  scheme  which  establishes 
the  Joint  Authority  subject  to  the  consent  of  the 
Commissioners  and  to  Regulations  made  by  the 
Minister  of  Transport  with  the  approval  of  the 
Treasury;  and  (e)  to  issue  stock  with  Jhe  consent  of 
the  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money 
which  the  Joint  Authority  is  authorised  to  borrow. 

18.  The  procedure  to  be  observed  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  dealing  with  the  re-organisation  of 
supply  involves  the  publication  of  a notice  pro- 
visionally determining  a District  and  affording 
interested  parties  an  opportunity  of  making  repre- 
sentations as  to  area  and  of  submitting  a scheme  for 
the  improvement  of  the  existing  organisation ; the 
holding  of  a Local  Inquiry  with  regard  to  the  area 
and  to  any  scheme  submitted ; the  publication  by  the 
Commissioners  of  any  scheme  which  they  have 
approved,  with  or  without  modification ; and  the 
holding  of  a further  Local  Inquiry  thereon.  The 
Commissioners  may  then  make  an  Order  giving  effect 
to  the  scheme  embodying  the  decisions  finally  arrived 
at  by  them.  Such  Orders  are  presented  to  the 
Minister  of  Transport  for  confirmation  and  when  con- 


firmed, with  or  without  modification,  do  not  have 
effect  unless  and  until  approved  (with  or  without 
modification)  by  a resolution  passed  by  each  House 
of  Parliament. 

19.  Before  j)rovisionally  determining  any  Elec- 
tricity District  the  Commissioners  make  a preliminary 
survey  of  the  present  and  prospective  electrical 
requirements  of  the  areas  in  contemplation  with 
special  regard  to  the  potentialities  of  existing 
generating  stations  and  of  their  linking  up ; the 
probable  location  of  future  capital  stations  and  the 
economical  radius  of  transmission  therefrom ; the 
prospects  in  regard  to  railway  electrification  and 
other  transport  extensions;  the  geographical  trend 
of  industrial  development;  the  possibilities  attaching 
to  rural  re-settlement,  town  planning  schemes,  etc. ; 
and  to  the  question  of  the  efficient  administration 
of  electricity  supply  throughout  the  area.  From  the 
foregoing  considerations  it  will  be  appax'ent  that  the 
boundaries  of  an  Electricity  District,  as  provisionally 
or  finally  determined,  have  no  necessary  relation  lo 
local  government  boundaries.  With  the  object,  how- 
ever, or  more  easily  defining  a District,  the  Com- 
missioners have  in  particular  cases  included  in  a 
District  the  whole  of  a minor  local  government  area 
although  little  immediate  advantage  from  an  electrical 
standpoint  was  to  be  anticipated  as  regards  a 
portion  of  the  area  thus  included. 

20.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  1919  ami 
1922,  County  Councils  and  Local  Authorities  may — 

(ft)  participate  in  tho  preparation  and  submission 
of  a scheme  for  the  re-organisation  of 
supply; 

(b)  be  represented  on  a Joint  Electricity 

Authority  or  other  body  established  In 
connection  with  a District; 

In  cases  where  a Joint  Electricity 
Authority  is  set  up  it  must  be  representa- 
tive of  authorised  undertakers  (both  Local 
Authorities  and  companies)  within  the 
District. 

(c)  be  authorised  to  contribute  towards  the 

administrative  expenses  of  a Joint  Elec- 
tricity Authority  or  other  body  established 
in  connection  with  an  Electricity  District; 

Local  Authorities  who  are  authorised 
undertakers  may  be  required  to  contribute. 

(d)  render  financial  assistance  to  a Joint  Elec- 

tricity Authority  by  lending  money;  by 
subscribing  for  securities  issued  by  the 
Joint  Authority;  or  by  guax-anteeing 
(either  alone  or  jointly  with  other  bodies) 
the  payxnexit  of  interest  oxi  axxy  xxxoxxey 
borrowed  or  securities  issued  by  tho  .loixit 
Authority,  subject  to  tho  conseixt  of  tho 
Minister  of  Health  (except  in  the  ca.se  of 
the  London  County  Coxxnoil),  and  sxxhject 
also  to  cei’tain  lixnitatioxxs  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  annual  liability  which  may  he 
ixicnrred. 

21.  Up  to  March  31st,  1923,  the  Coxurnissioxxorfl 
had  provisionally  determined  13  Electricity  Districts 
ixi  Enghi.nd  and  Wales  as  indicated  in  the  Appendix* 
to  this  Mexnorandum.  Schexnes  have  been  submitted 
to  them  in  respect  of  12  Districte,  and  Local 
Ixiquiries  were  held  in  each  case.  The  majority  of 
the  schemes  provided  for  the  establishxnent  of  .loixxt 
Electricity  Authorities;  in  certain  cases,  however,  the 
schemes  provided  for  the  establishment  of  bodies  of  a 
different  character,  namely  Advisory  Boaids,  xxnd  in 
one  case  a Joint  Advisory  Committee. 

Subsequent  to  the  public  announcement  of  their 
general  conclusions  and  decisions  as  the  result  of 
the  aforesaid  Inquiries,  tho  Comnxissionei-fi  publisheil 
approved  schemes  in  the  ca,se  of  five  Districte  ami 
have  already  held  or  commenced  the  proscribed  fui'ther 
Local  Inquiries  in  connection  with  sucli  schemes. 
Two  Orders  have  been  made  by  the  Commissioners, 

* See  Ajipciiilix  hV,  piij'r.  .'iln. 
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namely,  the  South  West  Midlands  Electricity  District 
Order  and  the  South  East  Lancashire  Electricity 
District  Order.  These  Orders  have  since  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  presented 
to  Parliament  for  affirmatory  resolutions.  One  of 
the  Orders  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a Joint 
Advisory  Committee  and  the  other  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Advisory  Board. 


4983.  (Chairman):  In  paragraph  1 you  say:  “Dp 
to  1919,  the  administration  of  the  Electric  Lighting 
Acts,  1882  to  1909,  and  of  matters  arising  under 
Special  Acts,  Provisional  Orders  or  Regulations 
relating  to  the  supply  of  electricity  was  vested  in 
the  Board  of  Trade,  but  the  sanctioning  of  borrowing 
by  Local  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales  for  elec- 
tricity purposes  was  vested  in  the  Local  Government 
Board  (subsequently  the  Minister  of  Health),  and 
(as  regards  the  Administrative  County  of  London)  in 
the  London  County  Council.”  Is  that  all  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioners? — To  the  extent  indicated  in 
paragraph  3.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  under  the  Acts  of  1882  to  1909, 
and  Orders  and  Regulations  made  under  those  Acts, 
were  transferred  to  the  Minister  of  Transport,  and 
the  Act  of  1919  provided  that  the  Minister  might 
exercise  such  of  his  powers  and  duties  as  he  wished 
through  the  Commissioners. 

4984,  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : AVhy  were  they  transferred 
from  the  Board  of  Ti-ade  to  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port?— That  was  the  decision  of  Parliament. 

4986.  (Chairman):  You  say:  “The  Electi'icity 

(Supply)  Act,  1919,  provided,  inter  alia, — (a)  for 
the  establishment  of  a body  of  Electricity  Commis- 
sioners for  promoting,  regulating  and  supervising  the 
supply  of  electricity,  with  certain  statutory  powers 
and  duties ; (6)  that  the  Board  of  Trade  might  exer- 
cise through  the  Commissioners  any  of  their  powers 
and  duties  under  the  Electric  Lighting  Acts  or  the 
Ordei’s  and  Regulations  made  thereunder ; (c)  for 
the  exercise  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  certain  new 
powers  and  duties.”  So  it  is  a dual  administration, 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Minister  of  Transport? 
— No.  The  Act  of  1919  as  originally  framed  provided 
for  the  giving  of  certain  new  duties  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  but  a clause  was  added  before  the  Bill  was 
enacted  transferring  all  the  powers  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  under  the  older  Acts  and  also  under  the  Act 
of  1919  to  the  Minister  of  Transport. 

(Chairman) : Then  what  does  paragraph  2 (c)  mean, 
because  it  says  the  Electricity  Act  provided  “ for  the 
exercise  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  certain  new  iiowers 
and  duties  ’ ’ ? 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : It  is  a curious  Act.  There  are  38 
sections  that  refer  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  when 
you  come  to  the  39th,  it  says  that  the  functions  are 
to  be  transferred. 

4986.  (Chairman) : The  Board  of  Trade  have 

nothing  to  do  with  it? — They  have  not  at  the 
present  time. 

4987.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Electricity 
Commission  ? — No. 

4988.  It  is  the  Minister  of  Transport  entirely  .f — 
Yes. 

4989.  Then,  with  regard  to  paragraph  3,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Transport  has  handed  it  over  to  the  Electricity 
Commissioners? — He  has  authorised  the  Commis- 
sioners to  exercise  the  majority  of  the  powers  and 
duties  which  were  transferred  to  him. 

4990.  What  powers  and  duties  are  not  exercised  by 
the  Commissioners? — The  Minister  has  reserved  to 
himself  the  powers  with  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  arbitrators,  the  question  of  consents  to  the  placing 
of  electric  lines  above  ground,  the  revision  of  maxi- 
mum prices  chargeable  for  electricity,  and  the  revo- 
cation or  cessor  of  powers  under  Electric  Lighting 
Orders  or  Special  Acts.  The  Commissioners  advise 
the  Minister  on  all  these  matters. 

4991.  In  paragraph  6,  you  tell  us  that  the  expense 
of  the  Commission  is  borne  by  an  apportionment.  Is 


that  in  the  nature  of  a rate  on  the  undertaking.? — 
In  a sense,  yes. 

4992.  I do  not  know  if  you  are  familiar  with  the 
methods  of  rating  seawalls  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
which  are  paid  for  by  the  owners  of  the  property  pro- 
tected?— No;  I am  not  familiar  with  that. 

4993.  Anybody  who  has  a ’ seawall  erected  for  his 
benefit  has  to  pay  his  quota  towards  the  expense  of 
management? — It  is  a pro  rata  apportionment  on  all 
the  authorised  undertakers. 

4994.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Is  it  according  to  output? 
— Yes,  upon  units  generated,  according  to  the  Act  of 
1919 ; upon  units  sold,  according  to  the  Act  of  1922. 

4995.  You  have  a lump  sum  to  raise,  and  you  appor- 
tion it  according  to  output? — Yes. 

4996.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : I suppose  the  result  of  that 
curious  arrangement  is  that,  strictly  speaking,  the 
Electricity  Commissioners  are  not  a Government 
Department ?-t-That  is  so. 

4997.  (Col.  Williams) : And  it  avoids  incon- 

venient questions  in  Parliament,  I suppose? — No. 
The  Commissioners  are  responsible  to  the  Minister  of 
Transport  under  the  Act  of  1919. 

4998.  (Chairman) : You  would  get  at  them  by 
moving  a reduction  of  the  salary  of  the  Minister  of 
Transport.  I do  not  think  there  is  anything  in 
paragraph  6.  In  paragraqili  7 you  say:  “ The  Local 
Authorities  who  are  or  may  be  authorised  to  supply 
electricity  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
general  Acts  comprise,”  and  you  mention  the 
Authorities.  What  are  the  purposes  for  which  elec- 
tricity may  be  applied?  Are  they  general  or  are 
they  limited? — They  are  general. 

4999.  For  heat,  light,  power,  or  anything? — Yes. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : But  every  authorised  under- 
taking cannot  supply  power ; there  are  restrictions. 

(Sir  Ijeivis  Beard) : There  are  restrictions  on  the 
power  companies  supplying  for  light. 

6000-1.  (Mr.  Turton) : County  Councils  are  not 
Local  Authorities? — Not  for  the  purposes  of  the  Elec- 
tricity Supply  Acts. 

5002.  They  are  not  one  of  the  Authorities? — No. 

(Sir  Pyland  Adhins)  : But  they  are  apparently  en- 
titled to  serve  on  a Joint  Electricity  Authority. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : We  come  to  that  later. 

5003.  (Chairman) : I will  pass  to  the  end  of  para- 
graph 7.  You  tell  us  that  there  are  300  Local 
Authorities  authorised  to  supply  electricity.  That  is 
under  Provisional  Order  of  the  Board  of  Trade? — In 
the  majority  of  oases,  and  now  in  the  newer  cases 
since  1919,  they  are  under  a Special  Order. 

6004.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Is  there  any  reason 
why  County  Councils  are  not  Local  Authorities 
for  this  purpose? — The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Electric  Lighting  Act,  1882. 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh) : It  is  stated  in  para- 

graph 7,  specifically,  that  County  Councils  and  Parish 
Councils  are  not  Local  Authorities  as  defined  in  the 
Act.  I should  like  to  know  why  they  are  not.  Parish 
Councils  I can  underatand,  but  I cannot  understand 
why  County  Councils  are  not. 

(Col.  WilliaiiLs)  : You  can  understand  that  a Parish 
Council  might  have  powers  to  supply  in  its  own  dis- 
trict, whereas  a County  Council  is  too  huge. 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh) : I should  have  thought 
that  a small  Authority  would  not  be  a good  one  for 
the  purpose  of  supply. 

(Sir  Pyland  Adkins)  : It  is  rather  difidcult  to  sep- 
arate this  from  paragraph  20.  Under  that,  I see 
County  Councils  can  be  represented  on  a Joint 
Electricity  Authority  established  in  connection  with 
an  Electricity  District. 

(Chairman)  : I think  it  will  be  better  to  take  the 
question  under  paragraph  20. 

(Mr . Turton) : Is  it  not  very  pertinent  to  get  an 
answer  to  Sir  George’s  question  now? 

(Chairman)  : Can  you  give  an  answer? 

5005.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Why  County  Councils  are 
not  an  Authority?  In  1882,  there  were  no  County 
Councils.  (To  the  Witness) : The  original  Act  af 
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1882  and  the  Act  of  1888  were  entitled  Electric  Light- 
ing Acts? — That  is  so. 

5006.  And  at  that  time  substantially  lighting  was 
the  only  purpose  for  which  electricity  was  used? — 
That  is  so. 

5007.  And  these  powers  were  given  in  the  first  place 
to  Local  Authorities  who  wanted  to  supply  electricity 
for  light,  and  also  to"  light  their  own  streets? — Yes. 

6008.  And  the  powers  were  also  given  by  the  Orders 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  companies? — Yes. 

6009.  In  both  those  cases,  certain  questions  of 
engineering  had  to  be  considered,  and  at  that  time, 
owing  to  the  ■ then  state  of  electrical  invention, 
electricity  could  only  be  supplied  efficiently  over  com- 
paratively small  areas? — Yes. 

5010.  And  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  was  only  supplied 
on  what  we  call  the  direct  current  system? — Yes. 

5011.  Which  is  also  what  we  call  low  tension,  that 
is  to  say,  it  was  not  at  very  high  pressure,  and  was 
not  capable  of  doing  a great  deal  of  work  from  a 
power  point  of  view? — It  was  not  capable  of 
economical  transmission  over  a considerable  distance. 

6012.  At  that  time  it  appeared  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  for  good  reasons  no  doubt,  that  the  convenient 
area  was  the  local  government  area  of  an  Urban 
District,  generally  speaking.  Most  of  these  Orders 
were  granted  either  to  the  Local  Authority  of  an 
Urban  District  or  to  a company  which  was  going  to 
operate  in  that  same  area? — Yes. 

5013.  So  that  it  began  on  a comparatively  small 
scale  for  lighting  and  the  convenient  area  chosen  was 
that  of  an  Urban  Authority? — ^Yes. 

(Chairman)  : And  a Rural  District. 

(Sir  Lewis  Heard) : Not  at  that  time.  There  were 
very  few  Orders  granted  to  Rural  Districts;  there 
may  have  been  a few. 

(Chairman) : They  were  not  barred? 

5014.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  ■ No,  but  they  were  very 
few.  (To  the  Witness.)  When  we  came  to  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  about  1899,  electrical  science  had 
advanced  considerably,  and  certain  companies 
appeared  who  undertook  to  supply  electricity  at  high 
tension  over  considerable  areas? — ^Yes. 

5015.  I think  the  first  Bill  was  promoted  in  1898. 

Those  companies  said  “It  is  not  necessarily 
economical  to  have  the  area  of  a Local 
Authority,  because  there  might  not  be  in  that  area  a 
good  site  for  a large  power  station,  and  therefore, 
we  are  going  to  put  our  power  station  near  the 
collieries,  or  where  there  is  a lot  of  water  for 
condensing  ” 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Water  is  the  chief  thing  for 
power. 

5016.  (Sir  Lewis  Bea/rd) : The  first  thing  was  the 
coal.  Therefore  they  had  to  look  about  for  a different 
area,  and  an  area  was  formed  specifically  for 
electrical  supply,  nothing  to:  do  with  a local  govern- 
ment area,  under  these  Bills.  Is  not  that  so? — Yes. 

5017.  And  that  first  Act  was  followed  by  a number 
of  other  Acts  of  Parliament,  such  as  the  South  Wales, 
of  which  we  have  heard,  Warwickshire,  Lancashire, 
and  Yorkshire,  and  a number  of  others  which  all 
went  on  the  same  principle.  All  were  subject  to 
certain  conditions  laid  down  by  Parliament  as  to  the 
terms  on  which  a supply  was  to  be  given  for  those 
areas  to  avoid  unfair  competition  between  the  new 
undertakers  and  the  undertakers  already  established? 
— Yes. 

5018.  And  one  of  the  conditions  was  that  they  were 
not  to  supply  for  lighting,  except  where  they  also 
supplied  for  power? — Yes. 

5019.  And  their  main  object  was  to  supply  for 
power  for  industrial  purposes? — And  to  supply  in 
bulk  to  undertakers  in  their  areas. 

5020.  They  were  the  wholesale  warehousemen, 
whereas  the  Local  Authority  or  the  small  company 
was  the  retail  man  who  supplied  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer ? — ^Yes. 

5021.  Then  there  were  further  developments  which 
meant  that  the  power  of  the  electric  current  was  very 
much  increased,  and  the  area  over  which  electricity 


could  be  economically  supplied  was  enlarged  by  these 
improvements  in  engineering,  the  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  cables,  and  so  on? — Yes. 

6022.  With  the  result  that  when  the  Act  of  1919 
came  into  force  it  was  no  longer  an  Electric  Lighting 
Act  but  an  Electricity  Supply  Act.  Lighting  was 
definitely  dropped  as  the  main  purpose,  and  lighting 
was  no  longer  the  main  iiurpose  of  electricity  supply. 
Have  you  any  figures  to  show  the  proportion  of 
electricity  supplied  for  power  and  for  lighting  now  ? — 

I have  not  any  with  me,  but  I daresay  I could  get 
some  for  you. 

5023.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  supply  for  ligbU 
ing  is  less  than  • ten  per  cent  of  the  whole.'’ — No. 
In  the  absence  of  definite  figures,  1 should  not  like  to 
commit  myself. 

5024.  (Chairman) : Perhaps  you  will  get  figures? — - 
Yes.* 

6025.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Lighting  is  a secondary 
purpose  now,  is  it  not? — Not  if  you  include  general 
domestic  supplies  for  heating,  etc.,  as  well. 

(Sir  Lewis  Bearci) : I am  speaking  of  lighting  only. 
(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : In  my  district  we  take  from 
a power  company;  the  power  company  supply  electri- 
city for  lighting.  Do  you  regard  that  as  being  a sup])ly 
for  power  or  for  lighting?  Then  we  in  turn  account 
for  the  lighting. 

(Sir  Tjevns  Bea/)-d) : That  is  rather  difficult  to 

answer.  I leave  that  tO'  Mr.  French.  I am  rather 
inclined  to  class  that  as  power,  because  they  are  sup- 
plied over  considerable  districts,  and  at  high  tension. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  There  are  many  Authorities 
in  Wales  which  take  from  a power  company. 

5026.  (Sir  Lems  Beard) : The  result  of  these  great 
developments  has  been  that  now  the  Commissioners 
are  mapping  out  England  into  large  areas,  each  of 
which  is  to  be  a self-supplying  area  for  this  purpose? 
— Broadly,  that  is  so. 

6027.  They  have  mapped  out  those  Electricity  Dis- 
tricts with  due  regard  to  various  considerations, 
among  which  the  possibility  of  the  erection  on  suitable 
sites  in  those  districts  of  large  power  stations  is  an 
important  point? — ^Yes.  That  is  one  of  the  important 
considerations. 

5028.  The  result  is  mainly  to  set  up  a series  of 
Authorities  which  have  no  relation  to  local  goverii- 
ment  areas  and  ai-e  independent  of  the  Local  Authori- 
ties, except  SO'  far  as  the  Local  Authorities  are  repre- 
sented on  them.  These  new  Electricity  Authorities 
when  set  up  act  independently  and  have  their  own 
executive  xiowers.  If  they  set  up  a Joint  Electricity 
Authority  it  has  executive  powers  and  it  is  responsible 
for  the  supply  of  electricity  to  that  area? — Yes. 

6029.  And  that  area  is  not  selected  with  any  relation 
to  Local  Authorities,  except  that  for  convenience  of 
definition  you  may  say  it  includes  the  County  Borough 
of  this  and  the  County  of  that,  and  so  on? — Yes.  'I'ho 
convenience  of  definition  does  influence  the  actual 
boundary  in  certain  instances. 

5030.  From  small  undertakings  they  have  gi-own  to 
very  big  undertakings,  which  are  being  sot  up  on  the 
model  of  large  power  companies  for  suplying  over 
large  areas  without  regard  to  Local  Authorities? — Yes. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : And  the  eflhct  now  is  that  you 
have  these  large  undertakings,  which  Sir  Lewis 
pointed  out,  which  have  no  direct  relation  to  Local 
Authorities,  though  the  Local  Authorities  may  be 
represented  on  them,  and  they  raise  their  funds^  by 
charges  on  what  they  sell,  not  by  a power  of  rating. 

5031.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : They  raise  their  funds  by 
selling  electricity  at  a price? — Yes. 

5032.  (Sir  Byland  Adlans):  By  selling  their  com- 
modity ? — Yes. 


* Aggregate  figures  only  are  available  for  the  year  ending  .'ilst 
December,  1922,  and  these  show  that  in  that  year  approximately 
.91)45  million  units  were  sold  for  all  purposes  by  authorised  under- 
takers in  Great  Britain.  The  latest  divisable  figures  only  extend 
to  31st  March,  1922,  and  these  show  that  about  (175  million  muts 
were  sold  for  domestic  and  public  lighting,  including  other 
domestic  supplies.  The  corresponding  figures  cxtemding  to  dial 
March,  1921,  were  about  670  million  units.—  Il.l.G.t. 
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5033.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Have  they  any  power 
to  raise  capital  .f — The  Act  of  1922  confers  borrowing 
powers  upon  them. 

5034.  (Chairman) : You  tell  us  about  the  Local 
Authoiities  which  are  Electricity  Authorities,  and 
then  you  go  on  tO'  exjplain  the  organisation  for  supply- 
ing electricity  in  the  Districts? — Yes. 

(Chairman) : Sir  Lewis  has  put  the  whole  history 
of  the  thing  very  clearly.  Are  these  two  systems  at 
work,  one  under  the  Local  Authorities,  and  the  new 
system  of  gi-ouping  electricity  undertakings  in  the 
Districts  ? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : And  how  far  has  that  been 
carried  out? 

3035.  (Chairman) : Are  we  in  a state  of  transition? 
—Yes. 

5036.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : There  are  these  large 
undertakings  which  are  purely  commercial  in  the 
sense  that  they  have  no  relation  to  rating? — Yes. 

5037.  And  at  the  time  there  continue  electric  light- 
ing companies,  the  earliest  type  of  all,  and  electric 
light  undertakings  by  certain  Local  Authorities  ? 
—Yes. 

5038.  And  those  minor  ones,  as  regards  scope,  can 
take  electric  light  and  power  in  bulk  from  these  big 
ones  ? — Yes. 

5039.  The  smaller  ones,  so  far  as  they  are  not  com- 
panies, are  administered  by  towns  of  all  kinds  from 
small  to  big? — Yes. 

5040.  They  are  not  administered  by  County 
Councils  which  have  a variety  of  town  and  country 
inside  their  areas  ?^ — No. 

5041.  The  Counties  and  County  Boroughs  can  get 
representation  on  these  big  undertakings,  as  and 
when  it  becomes  desirable,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Electricity  Commissioners? — If  the  County  Boroughs 
and  other  Local  Authorities  are  already  authorised 
undertakers,  the  Act  provides  that  they  must  be 
represented  upon  the  Joint  Electricity  Authority, 
which  Authority  may  also  include  representatives  of 
County  Councils  and  other  bodies. 

5042.  It  really  boils  itself  down  to  this : where  you 
are  dealing  with  all  kinds  of  towns,  with  really  urban 
units,  they  have  the  power  to  be  undertakers? — Yes. 

5043.  And  apart  from  them  are  these  great  enter- 
prises which  Sir  Lewis  has  brought  out,  whose  only 
connection  with  other  undertakers  is  that  they  can 
supply  them  with  material? — Yes. 

5044.  And  in  the  case  of  the  big  ones,  it  is  open  to 
County  Councils  who  have  an  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  their  area,  to  have  representation  on  these  big 
ones,  whereas  all  the  undertakers  are  entitled  to 
representation  ? — Yes. 

(Chairman) : We  have  not  yet  had  an  answer  to 
Sir  George  Macdonogh’s  question  why  the  County 
Council's  were  not  Local  Authorities  under  the 
Electric  Lighting  Acts. 

(Col.  Williams) : Is  not  the  answer  to  that,  what 
was  put  by  Sir  Lewis  Beard,  that  originally  it  was  a 
question  of  lighting,  and  lighting  is  not  a duty  of  a 
County  Council  and  never  has  been  P 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh) : There  have  been  other 
Acts  since  then;  there  is  the  Act  of  1909  and  the  Act 
of  1919? 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : And  the  Act  of  1922? 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : They  are  brought  in  for 

certain  purposes.  They  are  in  a position  to  defend 
their  interests. 

(Chairman)  : I am  speaking  of  the  old  Acts. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : The  reason  is  this,  that  an 
electrical  undertaking  was  almost  exclusively  a matter 
for  an  urban  area  from  the  beginning.  It  would 
have  been  so  expensive  in  those  times  for  big  rural 
areas.  But  County  Councils  were  not  well  adapted 
to  be  in  that  position,  because  if  they  were  to  conduct 
an  enterprise  and  have  a general  rate  it  would  fall 
unfairly  on  large  rural'  areas  which  get  no  benefit. 
It  was  a kind  of  service  appropriate  only  to  an 
urban  area,  which  the  Urban  Authority,  whatever  it 
be,  happened  to  have,  a County  Council  being  now 


protected  in  its  interests  by  being  able  to  have 
representation  on  these  gigantic  associations. 

5046.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : I think  we  are 

departing  from  the  point  to  which  Sir  Lewis  Beard 
brought  us.  I think  he  got  from  the  witness  a very 
correct  survey  of  the  existing  condition  of  things.  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  any  of  these  Joint 
Electricity  Authorities,  which  you  refer  to  in  para- 
graph 7,  and  on  which  the  County  Council  can  be 
represented,  have  been  constituted.  I have  the 
section  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  here,  section  6, 
which  says  that  if  you  do  so  constitute  one  of  those 
Districts  you  have  to  provide  “ either  with  or  with- 
out the  addition  of  representatives  of  the  Council  of 
any  County  situate  wholly  or  partly  within  the 
Electricity  District,  Local  Authorities,  large  con- 
sumers of  electricity,  and  other  interests  within  the 
Electricity  District,  and,  subject  as  hereinafter  in 
this  Act  provided,  for  the  exercise  by  that  Authority 
of  all  or  any  of  the  powers  of  the  authorised  under- 
takers within  the  Electricity  District.”  I should  like 
to  know  whether  any  Joint  Electricity  Authority  has 
been  constituted? — Not  yet. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I remember  being  at  a Con- 
ference where  Sir  John  Snell  was  pi'esent  and  where 
he  rather  said  that  the  constitution  of  these  Joint 
Electricity  Authorities  was  not  very  easy  to  bring 
about,  and  he  suggested  Advisory  Committees  rather 
than  the  setting  up  of  these  particular  bodies.* 

6046.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  Act  of  1922  has 

authorised  the  setting  up  of  an  advisory  body? — Yes, 
or  other  body. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : The  Act  of  1919  contem- 
plated the  carving  up  of  England  into  particular 
areas. 

5047.  (Chairman)  : I understand  that  the  Joint 
Electricity  Authorities  have  not  been  so  far  estab- 
lished?— That  is  so. 

5048.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : There  have  been  held  by 
the  Electricity  Commissioners  a number  of  Inquiries? 
—Yes. 

5049.  And  in  several  cases  of  these  Districts  they 
have,  as  the  result  of  those  Inquiries,  decided  in 
principle  that  they  will  set  up  some  Authority  or 
other  ? — ^Yes. 

6060.  And  they  have  published  this  decision,  and 
have  now  proposed  to  hold  second  Inquiries? — Yes. 
They  have  been  held  in  a number  of  oases. 

5051.  We  know  that  the  wheels  of  a Government 
Department  have  to  grind  exceeding  small,  and  there- 
fore they  grind  exceeding  slowly,  and  it  takes  some 
time  to  get  one  of  these  Authorities  on  its  legs.  How , 
many  Inquiries  have  been  held? — Are  you  referring 
to  fii'st  or  second  Inquiries? 

6062.  The  first  Inquiries? — The  first  is  in  regard  to 
the  area  of  a District  which  has  been  provisionally 
determined  by  the  Commissioners  as  an  appropriate 
District,  and  also  in  regard  to  schemes  for  re- 
organisation which  have  been  submitted  to  the  Com- 
missioners by  the  interested  parties  in  the  District. 

5053.  They  may  include  the  setting  up  of  a Joint 
Electricity  Authority? — ^Yes.  The  Commissioners  have 
held  first  Inquiries  in  twelve  Districts  in  England  and 
Wales. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : It  would  be  convenient  to 
have  the  names. 

5064.  (Chairman)  : Are  they  the  ones  in  the  Appen- 
dix! attached  to  your  memorandum? — ^Yes,  in  twelve 
cases. 

5066.  These  Districts  which  you  are  setting  up 
are  geographical  districts? — Yes. 

5066.  The  administration  would  be  under  a Joint 
Board? — A Joint  Electricity  Authority  or  such  other 
public  body  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Commissioners. 

* The  remarks  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Electricity  Commis- 
sioners at  an  informal  conference  held  at  Cardiff  in  January,  1923, 
had  reference  to  the  South  Wales  Electricity  District  only.  The 
Chairman  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  district  in  question  was 
not  one  where  a Joint  Electricity  Authority  should  he  established, 
and  that  administration  hy  an  Advisory  Committee  would  be  more 
appropriate  to  that  district. — R.T.G.E. 

f See  Appendix  LV,  page  340. 
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6057.  WEat  does  that  mean — “ such  other  public 
body  ” ? It  is  a vague  term? — Au  Advisory  Board, 
for  example.  In  the  last  paragraph  of  my  memoran- 
dum it  is  indicated  that  in  the  case  of  the  South  East 
Lancashire  District,  the  scheme  submitted  by  the  local 
parties  and  approved  by  the  Commissioners  did  not 
provide  for  the  setting  up  of  a Joint  Electricity 
Authority,  but  for  the  establishment  of  an  Advisory 
Board  for  the  District. 

5058.  (Sir  Jjewis  Beard)  : Are  its  functions  some- 
thing like  this,  that  any  Authority  in  the  District 
proposing  to  extend  its  works  or  to  set  up  new  works 
must  apply  to  the  Advisory  Board  in  the  first  instance 
and  put  their  scheme  before  them? — Yes. 

5059.  The  Advisory  Board  is  advised  by  a Committee 
of  engineers,  and  the  scheme  is  referred  to  engineers 
who  report  to  the  Advisory  Board,  but  if  the  Advi- 
sory Board  turn  down  the  scheme,  it  cannot  go 
forward? — The  applicants  would  have  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Commissioners. 

5060.  That  would  be  the  preliminary  to  going  to 
the  Commissioners;  they  would  have  to  go  to  the 
Advisory  Board? — Yes. 

6061,  If  the  Advisory  Board  turn  the  matter  down, 
and  supposing  they  went  to  the  Commissioners  to 
push  forward  the  scheme,  the  Commissioners  would 
have  to  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Board? — 
Yes. 

5062.  And  they  might  accept  or  reject  it? — Yes. 

5063.  But'  the  Board  act  as  an  Authority  between 
the  Local  Authority  desiring  to  carry  out  works  and 
the  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

5064.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : Do  you  suggest  that 
an  Inquiry  has  been  held  in  South  Wales? — No. 

5065.  I thought  not.  I can  only  speak  from  my  own 
local  experience.  The  Inquiry  which  Sir  Lewis  has 
referred  to  is  the  Inquirj'  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament? — Yes. 

5066.  It  was  an  Inquiry  following  the  determina- 
tion by  the  Electricity  Commissioners  that  such  and 
such  an  area  was  to  have  a scheme? — Yes. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Provisionally. 

5067.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  Yes,  I agree — “The 
Electricity  Commissioners  may  provisionally  deter- 
mine that  any  district  in  the  United  Kingdom  shall 
be  constituted  a separate  Electricity  District  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.”  They  may  provisionally 
determine  with  a view  to  a Joint  Electricity  Autho- 
rity being  constituted  under  a scheme? — Not  neces- 
sarily. 

5068.  I am  putting  to  you  that  that  is  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners 
have  shown  that  the  policy  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
cannot  be  translated  into  practice.  That  is  the  point 
I am  going  to  make.  First  of  all,  “ The  Electricity 
Commissioners  may  provisionally  determine  that  any 
district  in  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  constituted 
a separate  Electricity  District  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and,  in  considering  what  areas  are  to  be  included 
in  a District,  areas  shall  be  grouped  in  such  manner 
as  may  seem  to  the  Commissioners  most  conducive  to 
the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  supply  of  electricity 
and  to  convenience  of  administration.”  Now  we  come 
to  the  Inquiry  which  Sir  Lewis  referred  to : “ Where 
it  appears  to  the  Electricity  Commissioners  with 
respect  to  any  Electricity  District  so  provisionally 
determined  that  the  existing  organisation  for  the 
supply  of  electricity  therein  should  be  improved,  the 
Commissioners  shall  give  notice  of  their  intention  to 
hold  a Local  Inquiry  into  the  matter,”  and  they  call 
upon  the  people  who  are  in  that  area  to  formulate  a 
scheme? — Afford  them  an  oxiportunity. 

5069.  Very  well,  afford  them  an  opportunity.  If 

they  did  not  formulate  a scheme,  then  a scheme  would 
be  formulated  for  them  by  the  Electricity  Commis- 
sioners?  The  Commissioners  may  formulate  a 

scheme. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) ; I think  the  “ may  ” there  is 
tantamount  to  “ shall.”  Now  I should  like  to  know 
whether  you  have  in  fact  in  any  District  in  England 
or  Wales  gone  to  the  extent  of  formulating  a scheme 


which  is  the  initial  step  in  the  establishment  of  one 
of  these  Joint  Electricity  Authorities? 

(Sir  Lewis  Bea/rd) : We  have. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Well,  I am  asking.  Taking 
Sir  Lewis’s  answer  for  the  moment,  that  there  is  one 
formulated  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  of  Par- 
liament, I should  like  to  know  what  it  is  composed  of  ? 

If  you  are  not  able  to  answer  it,  I must  ask  Sir  Lewis 
when  we  come  to  discuss  the  matter. 

(Col.  Williams) : There  are  copies  of  this  scheme  in 
print,  and  a copy  might  be  furnished. 

5070.  (Chairman) : (to  the  Witness.)  Can  you, 

answer  the  question? — The  question  is  rather  a dilfi- 
cult  one  to  say  yes  or  no  to,  because  I should  like  to 
know  precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  word  “ formu- 
lated.” In  a large  number  of  these  Districts  the  Com- 
missioners have  received  schemes  which  have  been  pre- 
Xiared  by  the  interested  jiartios  in  the  District,  and 
the  schemes  have  in  a number  of  oases  begn  approved 
by  the  Commissioners  with  or  without  modification, 
generallj'  with  modification.  There  has  been,  so 
far,  no  case  in  which  a scheme  has  not  been  forth- 
coming at  all,  and  the  Commissioners  have  sat  down 
and  formulated  a scheme  themselves. 

5071.  I am  afraid  I do  not  understand.  You  told 
us  at  the  beginning  of  your  evidence  that  the  organi- 
sation of  electricity  was  in  a state  of  transition  now? 
—Yes. 

5072.  And  you  are  passing  from  the  time  when  each 
Local  Authority  was  an  Electricity  Authority  and  ran 
its  own  show,  so  to  speak,  to  a time  at  which  you  are 
going  to  co-ordinate  the  suiiply  of  electricity  in  Dis- 
tricts ? — Yes. 

5073.  And  the  management  of  those  Districts  is  to 
be  apparently  diverse;  in  some  places  there  are  to  be 
Committees,  and  in  others  Joint  Boards,  and  we  do 
not  quite  know  what  the  Authority  lor  those  Distilcts 
will  be.  Am  I right? — Yes. 

(Chairman)  : So  far,  no  actual  District  is  being 

managed  in  its  final  form? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Yes,  we  are.  Wo  were  told 
by  the  Electricity  Commissioners  “ Do  not  form  one 
of  these  Joint  Committees;  have  an  Advisoiy  Com- 
mittee.” 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Lou  are  giving  evidence  as  well 
as  me  ! 

5074.  (Chairman)  : You  have  two  Electricity  Dis- 
tricts at  least  which  have  their  Authorities  comsti- 
tuted? — Yes,  there  are  two  schemes  to  whicli  Parlia- 
mentary approval  has  been  given. 

5075.  Are  there  two  Disti-icts  which  ai-e  in  final 
form? — Yes. 

5076.  One  is  South  East  I,ancashire?. — Yes,  and  tin; 
other  is  the  South  West  Midland.s,  whicli  includes 
Birmingham. 

5077.  Have  they  Advisory  Committees? — The  Smith 
East  Lanoa,shire  Distinct  has  an  Advi.sory  Board.  I 
could  supply  you  with  a copy  of  the  .scheme  as 
approved  by  Parliament. 

5078.  You  have  two  Di.sti  icts  which  are  in  being? 
Yes 

5079.  And  they  are  both  under  the  management  of 
Advisory  Committees? — There  is  an  Advisory  Boanl 
in  the  case  of  South  East  Lancashire,  and  an 
Advisory  Committee  in  the  case  of  the  other. 

5080.  What  is  the  difference? — The  Advisory  Board 
for  the  South  East  Lancashire  District  consists  of 
representatives  of  all  the  existing  authorised  under- 
takers in  the  District,  both  Local  Authorities  and 
companies,  of  certain  Local  Authorities  who  ai’C  not 
yet  supplying  the  electricity  but  may  do  so  in  the 
future,  and  there  are  representatives  of  railway  com- 
panies in  the  District. 

5081.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  That  is  the  South  Ea.st 

Lancashire  District  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  Ityland  Adkins)  : The  Advisory  Board  has  no 
power  except  to  advise? 

(Chairman)  : This  is  the  Board  ; it  has  no  powers. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : No,  only  to  advise. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  It  seems  to  me.  Sir  Lewis 
will  have  to  rescue  us  here  again. 
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5082.  {Ghairimm):  (To  the  Witness).  It  has  no 

power,  you  say.? — It  has  certain  duties. 

5083.  I say  power.? — It  has  no  executive  powers. 

5084.  Has  the  Advisory  Committee  in  the  other  Dis- 
trict executive  power? — No. 

5085.  Are  they  the  same  in  authority.? — They  exer- 
cise similar  functions. 

5086.  Why  is  one  a Board  and  the  other  a Com- 
mittee?— In  the  case  of  the  second  District,  the  South 
West  Midlands  District,  the  Advisory  Committee  is 
of  a much  more  restricted  character  and  comprises 
representatives  only  of  the  two  principal  authorised 
undertakers  in  the  District. 

5087.  Is  that  why.it  is  called  a Committee,  and  not 
a Board? — Yes. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I should  like  to  know  this. 
I understand  that  in  South  East  Lancashire  and  the 
South  West  Midlands  they  have  a different  constitu- 
tion and  system  of  government  from  that  which  has 
been  described. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : In  each  case  there  are  local 
and  personal  considerations  which  govern  the  forma- 
tion of  the  scheme.  I cannot  say  why  Birmingham 
preferred  a Committee  to  a Board.  I know  why  we 
did,  and  I could  give  the  Commission  my  view. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : You  are  a Committee? 

(Sir  Levns  Beard) ; Yes.  I could  give  you  the  reasons 
if  it  were  worth  while,  but  it  is  not.  I suggest 
that  if  we  are  to  go  into  the  schemes  as  to  the  consti- 
tution of  these  different  Authorities  we  shall  only  get 
headaches.  I am  going  to  suggest  that  the  details 
of  this  question  do  not  come  within  our  reference. 
Electricity  supply  is  not  essentially  a function  of 
local  government;  it  is  carried  out  by  companies,  by 
Local  Authorities,  and  by  all  kinds  of  people,  just  like 
gas  supply,  water  supply,  and  other  things;  it  has  no 
definite  relation  to  local  government.  It  has  noi  more 
to  do  with  local  government  than  if  a local  body  were 
to  buy  a coal  mine  and  supply  coal.  In  Blackburn 
we  supply  electricity  to  manufacturers  to  drive  their 
mills.  Is  that  a function  of  local  government  ? I 
am  going  to  suggest  that  we  should  shorten  this  by 
asking  Mr.  French  to  furnish  us  with  the  two  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Commissioners  which  have  been  issued. 
They  are  very  interesting  reading,  and  they  will  tell 
the  Commission  what  the  history  of  this  matter  is. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : With  very  great  deference  to 
Sir  Lewis,  there  are  two*  organic  questions  which  we 
should  like  to  be  answered.  Your  Lordship  has 
elicited  that  in  Lancashire,  South  Wales,  and  in  the 
West  Midlands  there  are  three  advisory  bodies,  but 
what  some  of  us  would  like  to  know  is  this : whom,  do 
those  advisoi^y  bodies  advise?  Is  this  high-so, unding 
title  of  * ‘ J oint  Electricity  Authority  ^ ' dissolved  into 
the  cO'mmO'iiplace  position  O'f  a number  of  electrical 
undertakings.  Local  Authorities  or  companies,  having 
in  Lanoasliire  and  in  Birmingham  and  South  Wales 
an  advisory  body  of  their  own  representatives,  and  is 
that  as  far  as  they  have  got  as  a Joint  Electrical 
Authority  ? I think  it  is  relevant  to  know.  We  are 
concerned  with  local  government.  A great  many 
Local_  Authorities  supply  electricity  and  they  supply 
gas ; it  is  part  of  the  almost  inevitable  enterprise  of 
urban  England.  But  when  we  come  to  this  matter, 
these  big  things,  we  are  entitled  to  know  how  far 
Local  Authorities  can  have  anything  to  do  with  them. 
Are  we  to  understand  that  in  these  three  places  there 
are  advisory  bodies  with  nothing  behind  them,  as  it 
was  said  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  time  of  George  IV., 
tha,t  they  were  all  waistcoats  and  nothing  behind  the 
waistcoats?  Do,  they  advise  individual  undertakers  or 
an  entity? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I think  I put  that  vei^y  question 
to  Mr.  French,  and  he  answered  it. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I did  not  hear  his  answer. 

(Ghairman) : I do  not  quite  understand  it.  It  is 
a very  complicated  subject.  I do  not  quite  under- 
stand who  the  Authority  is. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I think  it  comes  to  this,  that 
in  regard  to  this  Joint  Electricity  Authority,  which  is 
named  in  this  Act  of  Parliament,  they  find  it  is 
unworkable. 


(Ghairman) : The  Local  Authority  is  concerned  with 
electricity,  and  what  we  want  to  know  is  how  it  is 
concerned  ? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I cannot  agree  with  Sir 
Lewis  Beard.  A Joint  Electricity  Authority  could 
be  composed  of  representatives  of  Local  Authorities, 
and  in  so  far  as  that  is  the  case  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
a subject  into  which  we  are  entitled  to  inquire. 

(Chairman)  : They  have  not  yet  appointed  one. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : No,  but  we  are  entitled  to 
know  about  it. 

5088.  (Chairman)-.  (To  the  Witness.)  Can  you  tell 
us  who  is  the  Authority  ? — Perhaps  I might  explain  in 
this  manner,  that  the  re-organisation  of  supply  in  an 
Electricity  District  is  with  the  primary  purpose  of 
centralising  the  generation  of  electricity,  as  Sir 
Ijewis  Beard  has  mentioned.  The  greatest  economies, 
as  compared  with  the  existing  organisation,  are  to  be 
brought  about  by  such  centralisation  of  generation  and 
by  transmission  over  wider  areas  than  hitherto.  The 
local  distribution  of  electricity  and  the  commercial 
development  of  it  in  any  particular  area  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  existing  bodies. 

6089.  Including  Local  Authorities? — Yes,  who  will 
take  their  supply  from  this  central  system. 

5090.  (Col.  Williams) : Authorities  ,who,  are  autho- 
rised undertakers? — Yes.  In  the  case  of  the  South 

East  Lancashire  District,  the  Authorities  there  were 
not  prepai'ed  to  constitute  themselves  ifito  a Joint 
Electricity  Authority.  They  formulated  a scheme  for 
the  development  of  the  whole  District  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  existing  undertakers,  so  far  as  the  portions 
of  that  scheme  could  be  carried  out  by  them,  and  the 
Authorities  in  South  East  Lancashire  proposed  that 
they  should  be  appointed  an  Advisory  Board  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  pressure  on  the  Local  Authorities, 
who  of  course  are  all  represented  on  the  Board,  and 
seeing  that  effect  was  given  to  this  considered  en- 
gineering scheme  of  development  for  the  whole  Dis- 
trict.^ The  Advisory  Board,  as  Sir  Lewis  Beard  has 
mentioned,  advises  all  the  Local  Authorities  in  the 
carrying  out  of  this  considered  engineering  scheme 
and  of  any  other  development  which  may  have  to  be 
undertaken  from  time  to  time,  and  they  advise  the 
Commissioners  also,  because  it  is  necessary  for  indi- 
vidual Authorities  to  go  to  the  Commissioners 
for  various  consents  and  approvals  before  they 
can  carry  out  works.  Such  works  of  course  will  be 
notified  to  the  Advisory  Board,  who  will  be  entitled 
to  say^  to  the  Commissioners  that  they  think  other 
works  in  lieu  thereof  would  be  in  the  better  interests 
of  the  supply  of  electricity  in  the  District. 

5091.  I gather  that  this  Advisory  Board  is  a par- 
liament of  the  undertakers  in  the  District? Witli 

certain  ,other  representatives  of  Local  Authorities  and 
railway  companies. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : A parliament  in  the  sense  of 
a debating  society  ! 

5092.  (Chairman)  : They  discuss  the  common  weal 
of  the  District,  and  then  each  undertaking  carries  out 
the  executive  in  the  way  it  thinks  best? — No,  in 
accordance  with  the  considered  scheme  which  has  been 
approved  for  the  District. 

5093.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : 1 do  not  think  we  got 
that  out  quite  clearly,  that  the  scheme  which  has  to 
be  formulated  is,  in  the  first  place,  an  engineering 
scheme  for  the  development  of  the  area,  and  the 
scheme  may  or  may  not  include  provision  for  a Joint 
Electricity  Authority? — Yes. 

5094.  But  the  first  thing  the  Commissioners  go  into 

at  the  Inquiry  is  the  engineering  scheme.? Yes. 

5096.  What  stations  are  to  be  erected,  what  mains 
are  to  be  laid,  and  what  Authority  is  to  be  supplied 
by  somebody  else,  and  so  on,  so  that  they  may  get 
in  the  District  an  organised  scheme  of  supply  based 
upon  engineering  considerations  and  facilities?— Yes. 

5096.  (Chairman)  -.  The  executive  is  in  the  hands  of 
each  Town  Council,  or  undertaking,  as  it  may  be.? — 
Yes,  that  is  so,  in  the  case  of  the  South  East  Lan- 
cashire District. 
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(Chairman)  : But  in  the  case  of  all  these  schemes 
which  have  Advisoi’y  Committees  or  Advisory  Boards 
such  as  these,  there  is  no  central  authority  F 

5097.  (Sir  Byland  Adhins) : In  other  words,  there 
is  no  Joint  Electricity  Authority  anywhere  this  after- 
noon?— No. 

(Chairman) : There  is  no  central  authority. 

(Sir  Bylamd  Adkins) : There  are  three  advisory 
bodies  in  different  parts  of  the  island  who  advise  the 
component  parts  of  what  would  be,  in  happier  days, 
a Joint  Electricity  Authority,  hut  there  is  not  one 
now. 

5098.  (Chairman)  : There  is  no  means  to  enforce  the 
will  of  the  majority,  is  there? — In  the  case  of  the 
South  East  Lancashire  District  the  constituent 
Authorities  in  the  District  have  consented  to  put 
themselves  under  the  obligation. 

5099.  Anybody  can  consent  to  do  anything,  but 
there  is  nothing  statutory? — Yes.  The  constituent 
Authorities  consented  as  part  of  the  scheme  to  carry 
out  the  recommendations  which  the  Advisory  Board 
made,  and  that  is  one  of  the  provisions  in  the  scheme 
which  has  been  approved  by  Parliament. 

6100.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Who  initiates  the 
scheme? — It  was  initiated  originally  by  the  Authori- 
ties in  the  District ; they  submitted  it  to  the  Com- 
missioners. The  Commissioners  held  Local  Inquiries 
and,  with  certain  modifications,  generally  approved 
both  the  engineering  scheme  for  the  developmet  of  the 
whole  District  and  also  the  proposed  setting  up  of  an 
Advisory  Board. 

5101.  (Col.  Williams)  : It  is  called  for  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  the  first  instance,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

5102.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : The  Commissioners 
get  a lot  of  little  bits  from  the  various  undertakers, 
and  the  Commissioners  fit  them  all  together.  Is  not 
that  so? — No.  In  the  case  of  this  particular  District 
the  whole  of  the  Authorities  combined  together  and 
submitted  a joint  scheme. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : Well,  we  did  not. 

5103.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh)  : Does  that  mean 
that  the  Advisory  Board  has  submitted  a joint 
scheme? — No.  The  constituent  Authorities,  who  will 
form  the  Advisory  Board  which  is  now  being  set  up, 
were  the  people  who,  in  the  first  instance,  formu- 
lated the  scheme  and  presented  it  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

5104.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Is  that  under  section  4 
of  the  Act  of  1919? — No. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  begin  with  the  old  organi- 
sation; the  old  organisation  gets  together,  as  a whole 
or  in  groups.  In  our  case  one  group  consisting  of 
Preston  and  Blackburn  agreed  upon  a scheme  and  sub- 
mitted it,  and  the  other  group  submitted  another 
scheme.  Each  of  those  groups  provided  for  the 
engineering  in  different  ways,  and  each  provided  for 
a central  body  in  different  ways  again.  When  we 
came  before  the  Commissioners  the  schemes  were 
heard.  As  the  result  of  the  threshing  out  before  the 
Commissioners  the  parties  were  able  to  agree.  The 
Inquiry  of  the  Commissioners  cleared  the  air,  and 
we  were  all  able  to  agree  upon  a joint  scheme  which 
provided  for  certain  engineering  works  to  be  carried 
out  and  for  the  constitution  of  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Who  will  be  responsible  for 
the  great  power-station  in  Oldham? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I am  not  in  the  Oldham  Dis- 
trict._ 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : This  in  the  South  East  Lan- 
cashire District. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : I am  not  in  South  East  Lan- 
cashire ; I am  in  Mid  Lancashire.  I cannot  tell  you 
about  Oldham.  In  Mid  Lancashire  there  are  three 
large  stations.  One  of  them  is  already  constructed 
by  Blackburn,  one  is  in  course  of  construction  by 
Preston,  and  the  third  is  to  be  con.structed  by  Burn- 
ley or  by  the  Lancashire  Electric  Power  Company.  It 
will  be  subject  to  the  Advisory  Committee  and  subject 
to  the  Joint  Committee  of  engineers,  because  many 
questions  will  arise  as  to  who  is  to  supply  this  cus- 
tomer and  that  cuslomer,  and  whether  if  town  X 


requires  more  current,  it  is  to  have  it  by  an  exten- 
sion of  its  own  station  or  by  buying  it  from  anotlier 
station. 

(iSir  Byland  Adkins)  ■.  Have  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee power  to  enforce  their  decision? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : No.  The  Commissioners  enforce 
all  the  decisions. 

5105.  (Chairman) : Yon  make  an  Order  giving 

effect  to  the  scheme  which  you  put  up,  but  it  is  so 
little  in  being  now  that  really  there  are  only  two 
places  in  which  it  has  gone  forward  at  all? — Yes. 

5106.  (Col.  Williams) : Take  No.  1 on  the  list  in  the 
Appendix,*  which  was  the  first  Inquiry  which  was 
held? — Yes. 

5107.  It  was  an  Inquiry  which  lasted  a tlay  and 
finished  there,  and  nothing  further  has  happened 
from  that  day  to  this? — That  is  so.  That  is  the 
Lower  Severn. 

5108.  It  stopped  for  a time  at  that  stage,  and  it 
is  in  that  stage  now? — That  is  so. 

5109.  And  the  difficulties  which  Sir  Lewis  Beard  has 
indicated  were  largely  responsible  for  the  position  of 
that  scheme? — There  were  certain  circumstances 
special  to  the  District  itself,  which  led  the  Com- 
missioners not  to  take  any  further  action  in  that  case 
for  the  time  being. 

5110.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : I should  like  to  ask 
you  another  question.  I do  not  gather  that  you  gave 
an  answer  to  the  Chairman’s  question  what  was  the 
difference  between  an  Advisory  Board  and  an 
Advisory  Committee?  Y*ou  told  us  there  was  an 
Advisory  Board  in  South  East  Lancashire  and  an 
Advisory  Committee  in  the  Birmingham  area,  and  you 
told  US  that  in  South  East  Lancashire  the  Advisory 
Board  consisted  of  representatives  of  the  undertakers 
and  also  of  the  Local  Authorities,  but  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Birmingham  area  the  Advisory  Committee  con- 
sisted merely  of  the  representatives  of  the  larger 
undertakers.  Is  that  so? — Of  the  two  principal 
undertakers  in  the  District. 

5111.  And  the  Local  Authorities  were  not  repre- 
sented at  all  ? — No. 

5112.  On  a Board  a Local  Authority  is  represented, 
but  on  a Committee  it  is  not  represented.  Is  that  so? 
— I cannot  give  you  a general  answer  to  that,  hut 
perhaps  I should  say  that  in  the  South  West  Mid- 
lands District  the  two  principal  undei’takers  are  the 
Corporation  of  Birmingham  and  the  Shropshire 
Porver  Company,  and  between  them  at  the  present 
time  those  two  undertakers  are  responsible  for  the 
generation  of  98  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  elec- 
tricity .supplied  in  the  district. 

5113.  (Chairman)  : That  does  not  give  the  diifcronce 
between  a Board  and  a Committee  Is  there  any 
difference  between  them? — I am  afraid  I cannot 
answer  that. 

5114.  I do  not  think  there  is  any? — I should  thinic 
not, 

5115.  Have  you  a definition  of  a Boai’d  in  your 
office?  If  anybody  asked  for  it,  would  you  he  able 
to  pul!  down,  the  definition  from  a file? — No. 

5116.  I think  we  really  have  got  the  state  of  affairs 
as  it  exists  at  present,  and  I think  I am  right  in 
saying  that  each  Local  Authority  preserves  the  func- 
tions which  it  enjoyed  before  the  Act  of  1919  in  every 
essential? — Yes. 

5117.  And  it  is  still  an  entity? — Yes,  and  will  still 
continue  as  an  authorised  distributor. 

5118.  Y'ou  have  dealt  with  the  first  paragraphs  of 
your  memorandum  at  some  length.  May  I direct 
your  attention  to  paragraph  13.  We  have  dealt  with 
the  Local  Authorities  who  are  Electricity  Authorities; 
now  we  come  to  those  who  are  not.  Will  you  give  us 
a few  ivords  as  to  Local  Authoritifis  who  arc  not 
Electricity  Authorities  and  yet  want  to  bef:ome  such. 
That  is  dealt  with  in  paragraph  13,  f think.  “In 
the  case  of  Electric  Power  Companies  authoriscfl  by 
Parliament  to  supply  electricity  in  bulk  and  in  power 
users  in  large  areas  of  supply,  the  Local  Authorities 
in  the  area  have  no  corresponding  option  to  purchase 
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tlie  Power  Company’s  undertaking  at  the  expiration 
of  42  years  ’ ’ — will'  you  explain  , that  briefly  ? — In 
cases  in  which  a Provisional  Order,  or  now  a Special 
Order,  is  granted  authorising  a Company  to  supply 
electricity,  the  Local  Authorities  in  the  area  of  supply 
have  the  right  under  the  general  Acts  of  1882  and 
1888  of  acquiring  the  undertaking  of  the  Company 
at  the  expiration  of  42  years,  or  such  other  date  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  applicant  and  the 
Authority.  In  some  oases  the  Authority,  when  the 
application  is  before  the  Commissioners,  makes  re- 
presentations and  obtains  special  purchase  provisions. 

5119.  Briefly  speaking,  any  Local  Authority  whicn 
wants  to  become  an  Electricity  Authority  can  do  so.? 
— By  applying  for  a Special  Order. 

5120.  There  is  no  bar  to  it  P — There  is  no  bar  to  it. 

6121.  Then  paragraph  14;  we  have  already  dealt 

at  considerable  length  with  the  question  of  joint 
action.  There  have  been  cases  in  which  joint  action 
has  taken  place  under  a Provisional  Order? — Yes. 

5122.  What  did  the  Board  in  the  Dearne  District 
consist  of.? — That  consisted  of  three  Local  Authori- 
ties. They  wanted  to  combine  and  exercise  electricity 
powers  jointly,  and  they  applied  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  a Provisional  Order  and  were  granted  one. 

6123.  It  is  quite  exceptional? — Yes.  There  was 

community  of  interests,  and  I believe  there  was  a 
joint  water  undertaking  and  a joint  tramway  under- 
taking as  well  in  the  same  area. 

(Sir  George  Macdonogli) : In  paragraph  11  it  is 
stated  that  “ Money  borrowed  under  the  Electric 
Lighting  Acts  is  not  reckoned  as  part  of  the  total 
debt  of  a Local  Authority  for  the  purpose  of  any 
limitation  on  borrowing.”  Can  you  tell  mp  why 
that  is? 

(Mr.  PritcJiard)  : It  was  originally  included  under 
the  Act  of  1882.  Then  it  was  poiiited  out  by  many 
Boroughs  that  they  had,  on  the  one  side,  an  asset 
in  their  electricity  undertaking  and,  on  the  other 
side,  a debt.  It  is  not  like  a sewage  scheme  where 
the  debt  is  a dead  weight  on  the  district.  For  the 
most  part  there  is  no  call  upon  the  rates  at  all,  and 
it  is  not  fair,  in  considering  the  financial  position  of 
■the  district,  to  put  it  in  the  same  class  as  such  a 
loan  as  one  for  sewage  works.  Consequently,  there 
were  many  Private  Acts  prior  to  1909  which  con- 
tained a provision  excluding  electricity  loans  from 
the  limitation  of  two  years’  assessable  value,  and 
ultimately  it  was  put  into  the  general  Act  of  1909. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  tramways ; tramways  never 
did  come  within  the  limitation. 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Are  all  these  trading 
enterprises  excluded  ? 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : No,  it  is  not  so;  they  ought  to  be. 

(Chairman) ; Speaking  generally,  it  is  so  P 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : Yes. 

(Chairman) : The  borrowing  powers  are  to  limit  the 
dead  weight. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : That,  I presume,  is  the  theory. 
Gas  and  water  come  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  and 
in  some  cases  they  would  come  under  the  limitation, 
but  if  they  come  under  Private  Acts,  they  would  not. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I suppose  it  is  the  theory 
that  no  Borough  would  ever  trade  for  long  except  at 
a profit.  If  it  were  going  to  trade  not  at  a profit, 
then  obviously  it  would  be  a growing  burden  on  the 
rates,  and  there  ought  to  be  a check  on  borrowing. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : Some  water  undertakings  are 

carried  on  at  a loss,  and  will  be  for  many  years. 

(Chairman)-.  Now  we  come  to  paragraph  15:  “As 
previously  indicated.  County  Councils  and  Parish" 
Councils  in  England  and  Wales  cannot  be  authorised 
under  the  general  Acts  to  supply  electricity.” 

I think  we  have  discussed  “this  question  of 
County  Councils  and  Parish  Councils,  but  to  return 
to  the  question  of  County  Councils;  they  are  repre- 
sented on  the  Advisory  Boards  or  Committees,  or 
whatever  the  name  may  be? 

(Sir  Hyland  .idkins) : I think  they  are  not  of 
necessity  represented,  but  they  can  be.  Who  is  the 
person  who  determines  whether  they  shall  be? 


5124.  (Chairman) : The  County  Council  can  be? 
—Yes. 

6125.  If  the  Commissioners  invite  them? — The 
position  would  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  scheme 
which  was  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  by  the 
Authorities  in  the  District. 

5126.  Who  are  the  Authorities;  the  Electricity 
Authorities  in  the  first  instance? — No.  The  people 
in  the  District  who  are  invited  to  submit  schemes 
include  the  authorised  undertakers.  Local  Authorities, 
County  Councils,  and  raihvay  companies.  The 
County  Council  have  an  opportunity  of  submitting  a 
scheme  or  getting  into  touch  with  the  people  in 
the  District  who  are  preparing  a scheme. 

(Chairman)  : The  County  Council  are  among  the 
first  people  to  be  consulted. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : They  are  certainly  eligible. 
As  far  as  South  Wales  is  concerned,  they  were  upon  it 
as  persons  representing  Local  Authorities  who  did  not 
own  an  electricity  supply. 

5127.  (Chairman) : The  authorised  persons  get 

together  and  submit  a scheme,  and  the  County 
Council  are  always  one  of  those,  I understand,  is 
that  so? — No,  not  necessarily  so. 

5128.  Then  I do  not  quite  follow  you? — The  Com- 
missioners give  notice  of  their  intention  to  hold  a 
Local  Inquiry  in  regard  to  the  area  to  be  included 
in  the  District  and  to  the  re-organisation  of  the 
supply,  and  they  have  to  afford  the  authorised  under- 
takers, both  Local  Authorities  and  companies,  and 
also  County  Councils,  railway  companies  and  others, 
the  opportunity  of  submitting  a scheme. 

5129.  That  is  what  I said;  they  are  obliged  to  con- 
sult the  County  Council.  Is  that  so,  or  not? — 1 do 
not  quite  appreciate  the  force  of  the  word  “ consult.’ 
The  Commissioners  under  the  Act  have  to  give  the 
County  Council  an  opportunity. 

5130.  An  opportunity  of  doing  what? — Of  partici- 
pating in  the  preparation  of  a scheme,  or  submitting 
a scheme  themselves. 

(Chairman) : I call  that  consulting  the  County 
Council.  They  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  Countv 
Council  and  ask  them  to  participate  in  submitting  a 
scheme  ? 

6131.  (Col.  Williams)  : The  actual  Authorities, 

whether  companies  or  municipalities,  who  are  autho- 
rised undertakers  are  the  persons  who  really  prepare 
and  submit  schemes,  and  then  the  County  Councils 
and  other  Local  Authorities  who  are  not  at  the 
moment  authorised  undertakers  have  an  opportunity 
of  criticising  or  making  alternative  suggestions  when 
the  Inquiry  takes  place?  Is  not  that  so? — Yes. 

5132.  (Chairman)  You  said  they  had  to  submit  a 
scheme? — No,  I said  the  Commissioners  are  required 
to  afford  the  County  Councils  an  opportunity  of  sub- 
mitting a scheme,  not  necessarily  to  consult  them. 

(Chairman)  : It  seems  to  me  to  have  precisely  the 
same  meaning. 

5133.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : The  County  Councils 
are  invited  to  submit  a scheme  or  given  an 
opportunity  to  do  so?  — They  are  given  an 
opportunity. 

5134.  After  that  it  res'ts  with  the  Commissioners 
whether  they  allow  the  County  Council  to  be  on  any 
Advisory  Committee,  or  any  Joint  Electricity 
Authority,  or  anything  of  the  kind? — ’Lhat  is  so. 

(Chairman) : That  is  the  second  stexi. 

5135.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : Have  you  a print  of 

the  public  notice? — Yas,  I have  a specimen  notice 

here. 

5136.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : Is  there  any  case,  ■ndth  the 
exception  of  London,  where  a County  Council  has 
submitted  a scheme? — No,  not  by  themselves.  They 
have  participated  in  some  cases  in  the  submission  of 
a joint  scheme  for  a District. 

5137.  Can  you  tell  me,  without  looking  it  up,  which 
are  the  cases  where  County  Councils  combined  with 
others  in  submitting  schemes  ? — Offhand,  in  the  Lower 
Severn  Electricity  District. 

5138.  That  is  where  you  stai-ted  holding  an  Inquiry 
some  years  ago  and  nothing  further  has  been  done? 
—Yes, 
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5139.  In  any  draft  Orders  have  you  included 
representatives  of  County  Councils  upon  a Joint 
Electricity  Authority? — In  the  case  of  London,  of 
course. 

6140.  What  County  Council  did  you  put  on  there? 
The  London  County  Council  and  the  County  Coun- 
cils of  Middlesex,  Buckingham,  Essex,  Hertford, 
Surrey,  and  Kent. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : Have  you  prepared  a draft  Order 
io.  any  other  case? 

(Col.  Williams)  : These  draft  Orders  are  in  print, 
and  if  they  could  be  circulated,  it  would  explain 
a lot  of  what  we  have  been  talking  about  to-day. 

6141.  (Chairman)  : Perhaps  you  will  put  those  in? 
—Yes. 

5142.  With  regard  to  Pai'ish  Councils,  referred  to 
paragraph  15  (c),  a Parish  Council  cannot  be  included 
in  one  of  these  representations  in  the  same  way  that 
a County  Council  can? — I do  not  think  the  Commis- 
sioners would  be  prepared  to  give  a Parish  Council 
representation  on  one  of  these  bodies. 

5143.  Although  a Parish  Council  might  be  a Light- 
ing Authority? — Yes. 

5144.  And  a Parish  Council  may  have  a very  large 
area  now,  as  large  as  a Rural  District? — Yes. 

6145.  And  they  are  authorised  to  light  their  own 
streets,  and  they  may  make  electricity  for  that 
purpose? — No.  They  cannot  generate  electricity. 

That  can  only  be  done  in  pui-suance  of  statutory 
powers.  They  must  obtain  a supply  from  other 
sources. 

5146.  They  cannot  themselves  generate  electricity? 
—No. 

5147.  It  has  to  be  done  by  the  Rural  District 
Council? — It  could  be  done  by  the  Rural  District 
Council  obtaining  a Provisional  or  Special  Order. 

5148.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ electric  lines  and 
works  constructed  by  a Pari,sh  Council  ”?  What  are 
the  electric  works  for  lighting? — It  is  in  the  wording 
of  the  Act  of  1888. 

6149.  What  is  an  electric  work  for  lighting  in  that 
case? — The  Parish  Council  might  take  a supply  from 
a colliery  and  they  might  have  to  erect  a sub-station 
with  transforming  plant,  and  so  on.  That  sub-station 
with  the  plant  would  be  regarded  as  electric  works, 
apart  from  the  actual  lines  by  which  the  supply  is 
given  through  the  streets. 

6160.  And  that  would  be  constructed  by  the  Parish 
Council? — ^Presumably,  although,  if  the  Parish  Coun- 
cil contracted  for  a supply  for  public  lighting  pur- 
poses, there  would  be  no  reason  of  course  why  a 
factory  or  colliery,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  giving  the 
supply  should  not  of  itself  put  up  the  sub-station  and 
the  transforming  plant,  and  the  Parish  Council  simply 
erect  lamp-posts  and  lay  the  lines  necessary  for  taking 
a supply  from  that  sub-station. 

5151.  That  would  probably  be  a very  convenient 
method,  but,  in  effect,  what  happens  is  that  a Pari,sh 
Council  can  take  all  necessary  steps  to  provide  light, 
but  they  are  not  considered  to  be  a Local  Authority 
under  the  Act  for  the  purposes  of  electric  lighting  ? — 
That  is  so. 

6152.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : That  is  only  providing  light 
for  their  own  streets,  not  to  anybody  else? — That  is  so. 

6153  (Chairman)  : They  cannot  supply  anybody 

else? — No. 

5154.  What  do  you  say  about  a collierj'  then? — -4 
I’arish  Council  could  not  generate  electricity  itself,  but 
it  might  obtain  a supply  from  a neighbouring  colliery. 

5156.  Only  for  lighting? — Only  for  street  lighting 
purposes. 

(Col.  Williams) : The  Parish  Council  may  be  the 
Lighting  Authority;  otherwise  the  Rural  District 
Council  is  the  Authority. 

5166.  (Sir  Ijcwis  Beard)  : A Parish  Council  is  a con- 
sumer of  electricity  and  not  a supplier? — ^Yes. 

5157.  (Chairman)  ; It  is  a buyer,  not  a seller.  I 
think  we  have  dealt  with  paragraphs  16  and  17.  With 
regard  to  paragraph  18,  you  have  given  us  one  of  the 
notices  referred  to  therein?— Yes. 


5158.  (Col.  Williains) : As  a matter  of  fact,  in  the 
draft  Orders  which  you  have  got  are  the  non-under- 
takers amongst  the.  Local  Authorities  given  I'epre- 
sentation  in  most  cases? — I cannot  answer  that  with- 
out looking  at  the  draft  Orders 

5159.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Would  it  not  be  well  if 
you  gave  us  your  Annual  Reports,  which  would  tell 
us  of  every  Inquiry  you  have  held  and  every  action 
you  have  taken? — It  will  not  cover  the  period  up  to 
the  31st  March  of  this  year,  which  has  been  the 
period  of  greatest  activity.  The  work  during  the 
first  two  years  was  in  the  initial  stages. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  is  very  interesting  reading 
in  a condensed  form. 

5160.  (Col.  Williams) : Can  you  give  me  an  answer 
as  to  whether  non-undertakei’s  amongst  the  Local 
Authorities  have  been  given  representation? — Yes,  in 
the  case  of  South  East  Lancashire ; in  the  South  West 
Midlands,  no,  that  is  an  Advisory  Committee. 

6161.  Is  provision  made  for  financial  assistance  or 
contribution  towards  the  proposed  Authority  by  non- 
undertaking Authorities  or  Authorities  in  which  there 
is  no  supply? — Yes,  provision  is  made  in  some  of  the 
schemes  for  a contribution  towards  the  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Central  Authority  for  the  District. 

5162.  In  each  case  with  the  consent  of  those 
Authorities,  I suppose,  or  is  it  in  any  case  against  the 
will  of  the  Authorities? — The  position  is  that  author- 
ised undertakers  in  the  District  may  by  a scheme  be 
required  to  contribute  towards  the  expenses,  but  that 
oilier  Authorities  represented  on  the  Central  Author- 
ity may  only  be  authorised  to  contribute. 

5163.  There  is  no  power  on  tlie  part  of  the  Electricity 
Commissioners  to  comiiel  a Local  Authority  within 
the  District,  which  Authority  is  not  an  undertaker-, 
to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  this  Central  Autho- 
lity? — No,  there  is  no  such  power. 

5164.  So  that  a Local  Authority  cannot  be  .com- 
pelled against  its  will  to  come  in  and  contribute  to- 
wards these  new  schemes? — No,  but  it  can  be  au- 
thorised to  contribute,  and  may  if  it  desires  to  do  so. 

5165.  (Chairman) : Now  shall  wo  pass  to  paragraph 
20.  That  relates  to  the  financial  powers  which 
County  Councils  and  Local  Authorities  have  to  supply 
money  for  these  schemes.  It  is  permissive? — Yes. 

(Chairman) : Is  it  compulsory  in  the  case  of  an 
authorised  undertaker? 

(Col.  Williams)  ; Yes. 

5166.  (Chairman)  : You  say  that,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act,  Local  Authorities  may  be  autliorised 
to  contribute.^’ — That  is  towards  the  administrative 
expenses. 

5167.  That  is  not  towards  the  construction? — No; 
but  financial  assistance  can  be  rendored  as  indicated 
in  paragraxrh  20  of  my  memorandum. 

5168.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : If  a .loint  Electricity 

Authority  executed  works  and  borrowed  money,  and 
therefore  possibly  incurred  substantial  loss,  that 
would  be  made  good  by  the  authorised  undertakers 
to  whom  they  supply  electricity  in  bulk? — Yes.  There 
are  special  provisions  in  the  Act  of  1922  dealing  witli 
that  position. 

5169.  They  have  no  power  to  make  a charge  upon 
the  rates.  The  only  way  in  which  they  can  get  money, 
if  they  do  not  earn  it,  is  by  recjuiring  the  authorised 
undertakers  to  whom  they  supply  electricity  in  bulk 
to  make  a contribution? — Yes,  or  by  adjusting  the 
charges  which  they  are  making  for  electricity  to  such 
undertakers. 

5170.  In  that  case  they  would  earn  it? — Ye.s. 

5171  (Col.  Williams) : But  they  would  not  be  able 
to  call  upon  the  rates  of  the  Local  Authorities  who 
are  non-undertakers  to  contribute? — No. 

5172.  Do  the  Electricity  Commissioners  make  it  a 
condition  of  giving  non-undertakers  rcjtrosentation 
on  this  Joint  Electricity  Authority  tljat  they  shall 
come  under  any  financial  responsibilities?  I am  not 
aware  that  the  position  has  arisen  .yet. 

(Chairman) : We  thank  you  vei-y  much  for  your 
evidence. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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Mr.  R.  T.  G.  Febnoh,  O.B.E.  (Elbotrioixt  [Continued. 

Commissioners)  : Appendix  LV. 


Appendix  LV. 


PARTICULARS  OF  ELECTRICITY  DISTRICTS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  PROVISIONALLY 
DETERMINED  BY  THE  ELECTRICITY  COMMISSIONERS  UP  TO  31st  MARCH,  1923. 


No. 

Name. 

Area  delimited  (approximate). 

Date  of  Public  Notice. 

1. 

Lower  Severn 

Portions  of  the  Counties  of  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Wilts, 
Somerset,  Worcester  and  Monmouth,  including  the 
Cities  and  County  Boroughs  of  Bristol  and  Bath,  and 
certain  other  Municipal  Boroughs,  Urban  and  Rural 
Districts  and  Parishes. 

30th  April,  1920. 

2. 

Mid  Lancashire  

A portion  of  the  County  of  Lancaster,  comprising  the 
County  Boroughs  of  Blackburn,  Blackpool,  Burnley 
and  Preston,  and  certain  other  Municipal  Boroughs 
and  Urban  and  Rural  Districts. 

27th  May,  1920. 

3. 

South  East  Lancashire  ... 

Portions  of  the  Counties  of  Lancaster,  Chester,  Derby, 
and  the  West  Riding  of  York,  including  the  City  and 
County  Borough  of  Manchester,  the  County  Boroughs 
of  Bolton,  Bury,  Oldham,  Rochdale,  Salford,  Wigan 
and  Stockport,  and  certain  other  Municipal  Boroughs 
and  Urban  and  Rural  Districts. 

18th  June,  1920. 

4. 

West  Riding  (Aire  and 
Calder). 

A portion  of  the  West  Riding  of  the  County  of  York, 
including  the  Cities  and  County  Boroughs  of  Brad- 
ford, Leeds  and  Wakefield,  the  County  Boroughs  of 
Barnsley,  Dewsbury,  Halifax  and  Huddersfield,  and 
certain  other  Municipal  Boroughs,  Urban  and  Rural 
Districts  and  Parishes  or  Townships. 

18th  June,  1920. 

5. 

Mersey  and  West  Lan- 
cashire. 

Portions  of  the  Counties  of  Lancaster  and  Chester,  in- 
cluding the  City  and  County  Borough  of  Liverpool, 
the  County  Boroughs  of  ■ Bootle,  Southport,  St. 
Helens,  Warrington,  Birkenhead  and  Wallasey,  the 
Municipal  Borough  of  Widnes,  and  certain  other 
Urban  and  Rural  Districts. 

16th  July,  1920. 

.6. 

North  Wales  and  Chester 

The  Counties  of  Anglesey,  Carnarvon,  Denbigh,  Flint, 
Merioneth  and  Montgomery,  and  portions  of  the 
Counties  of  Cardigan,  Chester  and  Salop,  including 
the  City  and  County  Borough  of  Chester,  and  certain 
other  Municipal  Boroughs  and  Urban  and  Rural 
Districts. 

16th  July,  1920 

7. 

London  and  Home 
Counties. 

The  City  of  London,  the  County  of  London  (comprising 
the  28  Metropolitan  Boroughs),  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, and  portions  of  the  Counties  of  Buckingham, 
Essex,  Hertford,  Kent  and  Surrey,  including  the 
County  Boroughs  of  East  Ham,  West  Ham  and  Croy- 
don, and  certain  other  Municipal  Boroughs,  Urban 
and  Rural  Districts  and  Parishes. 

17th  July,  1920. 

8. 

North  West  Midlands 

Portions  of  the  Counties  of  Chester,  Derby,  Salop  and 
Stafford,  including  the  County  Boroughs  of  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  Walsall,  West  Bromwich  and  Woherhampton, 
and  certain  other  Municipal  Boroughs,  Urban  and 
Rural  Districts  and  Parishes. 

10th  September,  1920. 

9. 

North  East  Midlands 

Portions  of  the  Counties  of  Derby,  Lincoln  (Lindsey), 
Nottingham  the  West  Riding  of  York,  including  the 
City  and  County  Borough  of  Sheffield,  the  County 
Borough  of  Rotherham,  and  certain  other  Municipal 
Boroughs  and  Urban  and  Rural  Districts. 

20th  September,  1920. 

10. 

South  West  Midlands 

Portions  of  the  Counties  of  Salop,  Stafford,  Warwick  and 
Worcester,  including  the  Cities  and  County  Boroughs 
of  Birmingham  and  Worcester,  the  County  Boroughs 
of  Smethwick  and  Dudley,  and  certain  other  Municipal 
Boroughs,  Urban  and  Rural  Districts  and  Parishes. 

20th  September,  1920. 

11. 

East  Midlands  

Portions  of  the  Counties  of  Derby,  Leicester,  Nottingham 
and  Stafford,  including  the  City  and  County  Borough 
of  Nottingham,  the  County  Boroughs  of  Derby 
Leicester  and  Bnrton-upon-Trent,  and  certain  other 
Municipal  Boroughs  and  Urban  and  Rural  Districts. 

20th  October,  1920. 

12. 

South  Wales  

The  Counties  of  Brecknock,  Carmarthen,  Glamorgan, 
Pembroke  and  Radnor,  and  portions  of  the  Counties 
of  Cardigan  and  Monmouth,  including  the  County 
Borough  of  Newport,  and  certain  other  Municipal 
Boroughs  and  Urban  and  Rural  Districts. 

20th  October,  1920. 

13. 

North  Lancashire  and  South 
Cumberland. 

Portions  of  the  Counties  of  Cumberland,  Lancaster  and 
Westmorland,  including  the  County  Borough  of 
Barrow-in-Furness,  and  certain  other  Municipal 
Boroughs  and  Urban  and  Rural  Districts. 

25th  November,  1920. 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 
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NINTH  DAY. 

Thursday,  19th  July,  1923. 


Present  : 


The  Earl  of  ONSLOW 

Teie  Lord  STllAOHIE,  P.C. 

Libut.-Gen.  Sib  GEOEGB  MACDONOGH,  K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G. 

Sib  W.  EYLAND  ADKINS,  K.C.,  M.P, 

Sm  WILLIAM  MIDDLEBROOK. 

Sir  lewis  BEARD. 


Sir  Ernest  Moon,  K.C.B., 

5173.  (Chairman) : You  are  Counsel  to  tlie  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.'' — Yes. 


Memorandum  of  Evidence  by  Sib  Ernest  Moon, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.,  Counsel  to  the  Speaker,  House 
OF  Commons. 

Special  Order  Pboobdubb. 

The  Offspring  of  “ Dora  ”. 

1.  Before  the  war  no  power  existed,  except  under 
the  Light  Railways  Act  and  a few  other  General 
Acts  of  a special  character,  such  as  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act,  to  interfere  with  private  rights  except 
by  general  legislation  or  by  Public  or  Private  Bill, 
with  the  right  of  petition  and  enquiry  before  a 
Committee. 

2.  During  the  war,  Orders  affecting  the  rights  of 
special  individuals  became  common. 

3.  Shortly  after  the  war  power  to  make  Depart- 
mental Orders  for  a limited  period  and  for  limited 
purposes  was  given  to  the  Minister  of  Transporo 
(Ministry  of  Transport  Act.  1919,  sections  3 (1)  (d) 
and  29).  This  was  made  a permanent  power  by  the 
Railways  Act,  1921,  sections  16  and  17. 

INote. — The  question  of  granting  powers  to  Rail- 
way Companies  to  buy  land  for  improvement  or 
extension  of  traffic  facilities  was  considered  by  a 
Conference  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1908, 
and  it  was  recommended  that  such  ^powers  should  be 
aiven  by  certificate  of  the  Board  of  Trade — such  cases 
are  practically  always  unopposed.] 

1 1919. — The  Electricity  (Supply)  Act,  1919,  (sec- 
tion 35)  was  the  first  introduction  of  the  Special 
Order  procedure.  The  Bill  as  introduced  provided 
for  the  usual  Provisional  Order  procedure.  It  wa.s 
not  verj'  much  discussed. 

5.  1920. — The  Special  Order  procedure  was  followed 
in  the  Gas  Regulation  Act,  1920  (section  10).  It  wll 
be  observed  that  Parliamentary  approval  is  main- 
tained. There  was  a good  deal  of  doubt  and 
dissatisfaction  expressed  as  to  how  opponents  were 
to  get  heard. 

6.  In  1921,  under  the  Water  Undertakings  (Modifi- 
cation of  Charges)  Act  (sections  1 and  2)  an  alter- 
native procedure  is  provided.  This  is  the  ideal 
procedure.  In  unopposed  cases  it  is  simple,  speedy, 
and  economical. 

7.  Under  the  foregoing  procedure,  80  or  90  Gas 
Orders  have  been  passed  unopposed.  A considerable 
number  of  Electricity  Orders  have  also  been  passed 
unopposed. 

8.  There  are  only  two  slight  objections  to  the 
Special  Order  procedure  in  unopposed  cases.  The 
difficulty  arises  in  opposed  oases.  There  were  no 
opposed  cases  until  this  year. 


, O.B.E.,  in  the  Chair. 

Sib  WALTER  NICHOLAS. 

Mr.  ay.  R.  BUCHANAN  RIDDELL. 

Mb.  E.  HONORATUS  LLOYD,  K.C. 

Mb.  harry  G.  PRITCHARD. 

Mr.  E.  R.  TURTON,  M.P. 

Lieut.-Ool.  SEYMOUR  AAHLLIAMS. 

Mr.  MICHAEL  HESELTINE,  C.B,  (Sccrehin/). 

Mr.  .1.  A.  LAWTHER,  M.B.E.  (Assistant  Secretary). 

K.C.,  called  and  examinejl. 

9.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  statutory  require- 
ments for  Parliamentary  approval  of  these  Special 
Orders  do  not  provide  genuine  safeguards,  and  that 
it  is  difficult  to  secure  proper  criticism  of  a Draft 
Order  under  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  House.  The 
procedure  which  should  be  adopted  in  regard  tO'  the 
draft  of  an  opposed  Order  which  the  Board  of  Tradi- 
submitted  to  Parliament  under  .section  10  of  the  Gas 
Regulation  Act,  1920,  on  the  application  of  the 
Barnsley  Gas  Company,  was  recently  discussed  with 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  after  debate  in  the  House  the 
Di-aft  Order  was  referred  to  a Select  Committee  (see. 
Official  Report,  4th  June,  1923,  columns  1926-.39). 

10.  The  present  position  is  that  it  remains  in  the 
power  of  the  Department  concerned  to  determinn 
whether  an  opponent  shall  or  shall  not  obtain  a 
hearing  before  a Select  Committee. 

Pbocedube  in  Cases  of  County  Borough  Creation 
OB  Extension  and  Borough  Extension. 

11.  How  is  the  duplicated  Inquiry  to  be  avoided? 

It  can  be  avoided — 

I.  By  substituting  procedure  by  Bill  for  proceduro 
by  Provisional  Order. 

II.  By  substituting  Departmental  Order  foi-  Pro- 
visional Order. 

12.  It  would  not  be  always  avoided,  though  it 
might  less  frequently  occur,  if  Special  Order  proce- 
dure was  adopted.  It  would  then  be  within  the, 
power  of  the  Department  to  negative  the  motion  to 
refer  to  a Committee,  and  the  statement  of  objection 
would  pi'obably  restrict  the  area  of  dispute. 

13.  It  might  be  left  to  the  Lord  Chairman  and 
Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  to  decide  on  a state- 
ment of  the  Ministry  and  representations  of  oppon- 
ents whether  the  application  should  proceed  by  Bill 
or  by  Special  Order. 

14.  111.  A special  Tribunal  might  be  set  U]),  Kko 
the  Electricity  Commissioners,  and  their  Order  made 
final. 

15.  There  are  obvious  objections  to  any  of  these 
courses.  The  objection  to  the  first  is  that,  except 
that  the  report  of  the  Ministry  on  the  Bill  will  he 
before  the  Committee,  tlie  special  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  Department  on  (iue.stions  of  this 
kind  will  not  he  put  in  ojieration. 

1 fee!  sure  that  the  ])ro)msal  of  Departmental  m 
other  final  Ordei's  in  Special  Orders  would  he 
resented  and  vehemently  opposed. 

16.  1 have  therefore  endeavoured  to  suggest  a modi- 
fication of  these  available  courses.  It  may  or  may 
not  he  acceptable  and  it  w'ould  be,  of  course,  an  ex- 
periment. 

Z 
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19  July,  1923.]  Sir  Ernest  Moon,  K.C.B.,  K.C.  (House  of  Commons).  lOontinued. 


To  any  one  who  reads  the  list  (in  paragraijh  222  of 
Mr.  Gibbon’s  Memorandum  of  Evidence*)  of  con- 
siderations to  be  taken  account  of  in  reference  to  the 
subjects  of  legislation  I have  mentioned,  I think  it 
would  at  once  occur  that  two  of  tnein  are  more 
specially  appropriate  for  Parliament  to  determine 
upon;  a number  of  them,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
more  suitable  for  the  decision  of  'che  Ministry  of 
Health — after  a Local  Inquiry — for  instance,  whether 
the  outside  district  has  an  individual  entity  or  is  a 
parasitic  growth. 

17.  The  two  considerations  which  do  not  seem  to 
be  appropriate  for  an  Inspector  of  the  Ministi'y  to 
deal  with,  but  are  appropriate  for  Parliament,  are 

(a)  The  effect  of  the  proposal  on  County  govern- 
ment. 

(/))  Whether  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  should 
prevail. 

18.  My  suggestion  is  that  the  present  procedure 
should  he  reversed  where  these  questions  arise. — 
Whether  they  arise  or-  not  will  be  disclosed  by  the 
preliminary  inquiries  which  the  Ministry  hold. 

19.  Taking  the  simplest  case  first,  viz.  County 
Borough  creation,  in  which  the  effect  on  the  County 
is  jiractically  the  only  contentious  question,  though 
there  would  be  many  consequential  provisions.  Why 
should  not  a Bill  be  introduced,  the  preamble  of 
which  would  state  that  the  severance  of  the  Borough 
from  the  Administrative  County  will  not  seriously 
affect  good  County  government  (or  words  to  that 
effect),  and  the  enacting  clauses  of  the  Bill  provide 
only  that  the  Ministry  may  hold  an  Inquiry  and 
make  an  Order  which  shall  have  full  force  and 
validity  from  the  date  of  the  Order,  giving  power 
to  the  Ministry  of  Health  to  amend  or  cancel  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Order? 

20.  In  the  case  of  a County  Borough  extension, 
assuming  that  the  County  -and  the  inhabitants  to  be 
swallowed  up  were  hostile,  the  recital  would  be  that 
the  proposed  extension  of  the  Borough  will  not 
seriously  affect  good  County  government,  and  that  the 
public  advantages  which  will  be  consequent  upon  the 
extension  justify  the  addition  of  the  outside  area, 
notwithstanding  the  views  of  dissentient  inhabitants 
of  that  area. 

21.  In  the  case  of  Borough  extensions,  the  recital 
as  regards  the  incompatibility  of  temper  would  be  the 
only  recital  required. 

22.  Special  Order  procedure  might  be  adopted  in 
respect  of  the  Order  when  made,  and  the  control  of 
any  further  discussion  would  rest  with  the 
Department. 


5174.  (Chairman)  : Shall  we  take  the  Special  Order 
procedure,  which  you  describe  as  the  offspring  of 
D.O.R.A.  ? That  is  paragraph  1.  There  was  a 
Special  Order  under  the  Light  Railways  Act,  was 
there? — It  was  not  a Special  Order.  The  tribunal 
which  had  to  determine  whether  light  railwaj's  should 
be  permitted  or  not,  namely,  the  Light  Railway  Com- 
missioners, had  the  power  of  including  in  the  Order 
the  Lands  Clauses  Acts. 

5175.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : And  that  was  in  no  way 
subject  to  Parliament  in  anj'  shape  or  form? — No; 
it  was  part  of  the  powers  of  the  Light  Railway  Com- 
missioners that  were  granted  to  them  by  Parliament. 

5176.  And  that  is  so  now,  of  course,  only  it  is  the 
Minister  of  Transport  instead  of  the  Light  Railway 
Commissioners? — That  I am  not  quite  sure  about, 
but  I think  it  is  so. 

5176. \.  (Chairma-n) : You  say  that  during  the  war 
Ordere  affecting  the  rights  of  special  individuals 
became  common.  I suppose  that  was  under 
D.O.R.A.? — ^Yes,  it  was  the  natural  and  ordinary 
course. 

5177.  They  were  made  forthwith? — Yes. 
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6178.  What  was  the  exact  procedure?  Did  they 
emanate  from  the  Department  concerned,  or  the 
Privy  Council,  or  elsewhere? — I am  afraid  I cannot 
answer  that  at  the  moment. 

5179.  I rather  think  it  was  the  Department  con- 
cerned ? — We  never  heard  of  it  at  all  in  my 
Department.  The  Orders  were  made  and  there  they 
were,  and  the  first  time  I ever  saw  them  was  in  the 
volume  called  Statirtory  Rules  and  Orders,  in  which 
there  was  a very  large  number,  controlling  all  sorts 
of  matters. 

5180.  However,  the  war  is  over  and  D.O.R.A.  is 
dead,  so  it  is  only  a mere  matter  of  history? — Yes. 

5181.  Then,  after  the  war,  we  come  to  the  main 
matter  that  concerns  us.  Power  to  make  Special 
Orders  was  given  under  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
Act  ? — Yes ; that  was  given  for  a very  limited  purpose 
and  for  a limited  time.  The  Ministry  of  Transport 
had  the  power  for  two  years,  and  the  purpose  of  it 
was  to  enable  the  Railway  Companies  at  once  to  carry 
out  certain  improvements  which  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  might  think  necessary,  or  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Commissioners  might  orde^r,  but  the  Companies 
had  no  statutory  powers  to  carry  out.  They  would  be 
such  works  as  the  provision  of  additional  sidings, 
making  junctions  to  connect  one  railway  with  another, 
and  so  forth — rather  subsidiary  matters,  but  matters 
which  were  important  to  be  done  without  having  to 
wait  until  they  could  get  a Bill  through  Parliament 
for  the  purpose. 

5182.  I rsuppose  they  had  compulsory  powers? — They 
had  compulsory  powers. 

5183.  And  the  price  was  settled  in  the  ordinary 
way,  I supp>ose? — Yes. 

6184.  Then  we  come  to  paragraph  4,  with  regard 
to  the  extension  of  the  procedure? — The  history  of 
the  introduction  of  the  Special  Order  proper,  which 
is  rather  different  from  the  Departmental  Order 
which  was  authorised  under  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port Act  and  the  Railways  Act,  is  rather  curious. 
Ydien  the  Electricity  (Supply)  Bill  was  introduced, 
the  ordinary  procedure  by  Provisional  Order  was  con- 
tained in  it,  and  that  was  contained  in  it  when  if, 
was  read  the  second  time.  Then  in  the  course  of  the 
inquiry  up.stairs  before  a Standing  Committee,  with- 
out anybody  hearing  much  about  it,  that  procedure 
became  transformed  into  Special  Order  procedure. 
Of  course  it  w'as  open  to  review  afterwards,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  was  particularly  noticed  at  the  time, 
and  therefore  it  pa.ssed  and  became  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 'Certaiidy  the  attention  of  the  authorities  of 
neither  House  was  drawn  to  it.  One  knew  what  the 
Bill  contained  when  it  went  to  the  Committee,  and 
one  never  dreamt  of  there  being  a new  procedure 
instituted.  Personally,  I do  not  know  what  Sir 
Albert  Gray  did*  but  I never  looked  at  it  after  it 
had  passed  the  Committee,  to  see  what  was  done 
there;  in  fact  it  would  have  been  too  late.  So  that 
the  Special  Order  procedure  came  into  being  rather 
by  accident,  I think. 

5186.  And  without  being  criticised  at  the  time  that 
it  was  invented? — No,  it  was  not  criticised,  at  any 
I'ate  not  by  the  authorities  of  the  House,  nor  was  the 
procedui'e  under  it  very  carefully  considered,  and 
that  was  the  origin  of  the  difficulty. 

5186.  (Mr.  Lloyd.) : It  has  led  to  some  little  diffi- 
culty now,  has  it  not,  in  the  Courts,  as  to  what 
the  position  is? — Yes;  no  doubt.  What  would  hairpen 
would  be  that  the  Special  Order  was  laid  on  the  Table 
of  the  House  to  be  approved.  I do  not  think  it  was 
considered  uirstairs  at  all,  otherwise  they  certainly 
ought  to  have  invited  the  attention  of  the  Speaker’s 
Counsel  to  it,  and  they  did  not;  and  I do  not  think 
anybody  knew.  I suppose  it  was  just  passed  in  the 
ordinary  way  and  was  not  inquired  into. 

6187.  It  is  not  clear  that  anybody  knows  now,  is 
it? — Later  on,  I come  to  that  question. 

6188.  (Chairnian)  : Do  you  later  on  come  to  the 
description  of  how  the  Special  Order  procedure  is 
carried  out?  Perhaps  you  would  not  mind  putting 
that  now? — I will,  but  may  I say  that  my  whole  object 
in  introducing  this  little  memorandum  as  regards 
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Special  Order  procedure  is  because  it  is  possible  that 
the  Commission  may  think  that  it  may  assist  them  as 
one  of  the  ways  out  of  the  difficulty  of  these  pirolonged 
Inquiries.  Therefore,  I put  this  in  a little  carefully. 
Perhapis  I may  skip  a little  by  saying  this,  as  I have 
said  in  my  memorandum ; where  the  Order  is  un- 
opposed, of  course,  it  is  aii  extremely  economical  pro- 
cedure to  have  no  inquiry  at  all  except  the  Depart- 
mental Inquiry,  and  then  to  allow  the  Order  to  remain 
on  the  Table  of  the  House  for  a certain  time,  and 
then  to  become  law.  So  far  as  I can  see,  there  are 
only  two  objections  to  it.  One  objection  that  1 have 
is  this.  Take  the  Gas  Regulation  Act,  which  substi- 
tutes Special  Orders  for  ordinary  Provisional  Orders. 
There  have  been  vei-y  nearly  one  hundred  of  these 
Special  Orders  unopposed,  which  have  become  law. 
That  has  deprived  both  Houses  of  a considerable 
amount  of  fees,  because  a Provisional  Order  pays  fees, 
and  a Bill  pays  fees,  to  the  House. 

5189.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : Vei'y  heavy  fees,  are  they 
not? — Vei-y  heavy  fees.  These  Special  Orders  pay 
nothing,  and  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  and 
the  Speaker  have  no  jurisdiction,  because  they  do  not 
occupy  the  personnel  of  the  Clerks  upstairs.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  But  I have  suggested 
to  the  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  that, 
inasmuch  as  Parliament  is  granting  a concession  by 
passing  these  Orders,  the  persons  who  apply  for  these 
Orders  ought  to  be  subjected  to  a tax,  somehow,  not, 
of  course,  through  the  machinei'y  which  exists  in  the 
two  Houses,  but  under  the  ordinary  taxing  authority 
of  the  Trsasuiy.  But  that. is  a minor  objection.  1 
want  to  point  it  out  tO'  the  Commission,  because  it 
does  affect  the  service,  of  the  House  considerably. 
The  other  objection  that  there  is  is  that  these  Oi'ders 
do  not  come  uirder  the  scrutiny  of  the  authorities  of 
the  House,  and  what  precedents  they  may  make  is  a 
matter  over  which  the  authorities  of  the  House  have 
no  control.  That  is  an  objection,  but  only  a minor 
objec  tion. 

5190.  (Chairman)  : Would  you  mind  just  describing 
the  Special  Order  procedure,  so  that  we  may  be  quite 
clear  in  our  minds?  I daresay  it  is  familiar  to  many, 
but  perhaps  it  would  be  convenient,  if  you  would  not 
mind  doing  so? — What  takes  place  is  that  there  is  a 
Depax'tmehtal  Inquiry,  about  which,  I am  afraid,  1 
am  not  able  to  give  the  Commission  any  information, 
because  I never  hear  of  it. 

5191.  A Local  Inquiry? — An  Inquiry  takes  place, 
and  the  persons  who  object  are  heard. 

5192.  (Sir  William  Middlchrooh)  : Is  that  a Local 
Inquiry? — It  may  be  heard  locally. 

5103.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : In  practice,  neither  under 
the  Gas  Regulation  Act  nor  under  the  Electricity 
(Supply)  Act,  is  the  Inquiry  local,  as  a rule? — As  far 
as  I know,  no.  If  thei-e  is  an  Inquiry  which  is  likely 
to  be  a long  one,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  send  their  officer  down  to  the  locality  to  hold 
the  Inquiry  there.  As  a rule  it  does  not  take  place 
locally. 

5194.  (Chairman)  : As  a rule  it  is  a Depai-tmental 
Inquiry  in  London? — In  London. 

5195.  As  a rule  it  is  a question  for  the  Ministry  of 
Transport,  is  it  not,  or  the  Board  of  Trade? — It  is 
much  more  common  to  have  the  Board  of  Trade,  in 
Gas  Orders.  Then,  when  the  Inquiry  ha.s  taken  place, 
the  Order  is  made  by  the  Department,  and  it  is  laid 
on  the  Table  of  the  House,  and  there  it  remains  until 
a Resolution  is  moved  that  the  Order  should  be 
approved  by  the  House ; because  it  requires  the 
approval  of  the  House  befor"  it  becomes  law. 

5196.  It  is.  not  like  an  Order  which  lies  on  the  Table 
and,  if  there  is  no  address  against  it,  it  becomes  law  ? 
—No. 

5197.  It  has  to  have  the  definite  approval  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament?— Yes,  it  has  to  have  the  sub- 
stantive approval  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Then  when  the  time  comes,  the  Minister  who  is  the 
head  of  the  Department  by  which  the  Special  Order 
is^made,  proposes  that  the  Order  shall  be  ap j) roved ; 
and  in  the  House  of  Commons  one  of  the  difficulties 
of  persons  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  Order  is 


that  that  is  business  which  we  call  excepted  business; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  business  which  can  be  taken 
after  11  o’clock  at  night,  and  always  is.  At  no  time 
can  you  get  a really  satisfactory  judgment  upon  a 
question  which  depends  on  questions  of  fact  from  a 
debate  ou  the  floor  of  the  House,  that  is  to  say,  unless 
you  send  it  to  a Committee.  The  only  procedure  by 
which  persons  aggrieved  can  object  to  a Special  Order 
is  by  raising  a debate  in  the  House.  Of  course,  even 
if  it  took  place  at  8.15,  when  we  ordinarily  have 
discussions  about  Private  Bills,  it  would  be  perfectly 
impossible  to  get  any  really  judicial  decision  upon  .a 
question  of  fact,  wlien  people  come  into  the  House 
without  having  heard  a word  of  what  has  taken  place, 
and  vote  upon  it.  The  onlj'  possible  way  in  which 
you  could  get  a question  of  that  kind  decided 
properly  would  be  by  referring  it  to  a Committee. 
If  the  discussion  has  to  take  place,  as  it  now  has, 
under  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
after  11  o’clock,  it  is  perfectly  impossible  for  any- 
body who  objects,  to  get  his  friends  to  wait  in  the 
House  in  order  to  support  him.  Of  course  tire 
Department  have  always  got  the  Whips  at  tlieir  dis- 
posal and  they  can  keep  a House,  and  kee]>  a House 
which  will  vote  according  to  the  desire  of  the 
Minister  who  is  head  of  the  Department.  But  the 
unfortunate  opponent  never  could  get  anybody  to 
stay,  or  at  any  rate  he  could  get  very  few  people  to 
stay;  he  would  have  no  chance. 

5198.  (Sir  William  Middlchrooh) : May  I just  inter- 
pose here?  Is  the  Minister’s  proposal  for  the 
acceptance  of  those  Orders  made  in  regard  to  a bulk 
of  Orders  that  may  bo  then  I'ipe  for  completion,  or 
is  it  a proposal  in  regard  to  each  separate  one? — 
It  is  made  siiujulatim,  in  respect  of  each  particular 
Special  Order. 

5199.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Is  there  any  procedui-e 
by  which  a Member  who  desires  to  oppose  any  jjar- 
ticular  Order  is  obliged  to  give  notice  of  his  opposi- 
tion?— No;  he  justs  gets  up  when  the  approval  is 
moved . 

5200.  (Chairman) : Does  he  move  to  refer  it  to  a 
Committee? — Then  I was  going  to  say  this.  At  one 
time  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  was  in  order  for  a 
Member  who  objected  to  ,the  Special  Order,  to  get 
up  and  move  that  the  matter  be  refcri'ed  to  a Com- 
mittee; but  the  Speaker  has  now  delinitcly  ruled 
that  it  is  in  order,  and  therefore  it  can  be  done  and 
has  been  done  in  the  Barnsley  case  to  which  I have 
referred.  I may  say  that  there  was  a meeting  at 
which  the  representative  of  the  Minister  of  'I'rans- 
port,  the  Parliamentniy  Secretary,  attended,  and 
Lord  Wolmer  representing  the  Board  of  Ti-ade 
attended,  in  the  case  of  Gas  Special  Orders,  and  the 
Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Department’s 
advisers.  It  was  then  determined  that  in  this 
Barnsley  case,  which  is  the  first  opposed  ca.se  there 
has  been,  there  .should  be  a Cojnmitteo  appointed, 
and  the  representative  of  the  Board  of  Trade  agreed 
that  he  would  not  oppose  the  appointment  of  a Com- 
mittee. Therefore  it  has  now  been  referred  to  a 
Committee. 

5201.  It  was  this  Session,  was  it? — That  was  this 
Session.  It  is  the  first  opportunity  tlioro  has  ever 
been  of  raising  the  question,  because  there  has  never 
been  an  opposed  Order  before.  The  Ministry  of 
Transport  took  a rather  different  view,  I gather,  as 
to  Special  Orders  under  the  Electricity  (Supply)  Act. 
The  Ministry  of  Transport  say  that  as  there  has  been 
set  up  a special  tribunal  called  the  Electricity  Com- 
missioners. there  will  already  have  been  two  lnquirie.s 
by  a special  body  appointed  under  the  authority  of 
Parliament  for  this  purpose,  and  there  ought  not 
to  be  a third  inquiry.  That  is  the.  view  at  present 
of  the  Afinistry  of  Transport.  No  qiiesttoii  has  arisen 
vet  but  there  is  likelv  to  ari.se,  no  doubt,  a question 
upon  one  of  the  Order.s  which  the  Electricity  Com- 
missioners are  going  to  make,  but  have  not  yet  made 
I understand  that  the  question  will  bo  raised,  and 
then  it  will  have  to  be  determined  whether  the 
Minister  is,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Whips,  to  he 
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abje  to  say  there  shall  be  no  futher  inquiry,  or 
whether  there  shall  be  an  inquiry.  In  the  case  of 
the  Gas  Orders,  which  is  part  of  the  matter  which  is 
controlled  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  there  is  a power 
always  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  to  say:  “ No, 
we  think  this  is  a frivolous  opposition,  and  we  shall 
not  consent  to  there  being  a reference  to  a Com- 
mittee, and  if  you  insist  upon  it  of  course  the  Whips 
will  be  put  on  against  you.”  I think  that  is  rather  an 
advantage — that  there  should  be  thar  kind  of  .con- 
trol by  the  Department,  to  say  that  in  a particular 
case  the  opposition  is  frivolous  and  there  ought  not 
to  be  another  inquiry  allowed. 

5202.  Of  course,  it  would  depend  on  the  vote  of 
the  House? — It  would  depend  on  the  vote  of  the 
House,  no  doubt. 

5203.  And  the  vote  in  the  House  oi'  Lords  might 
be  different  from  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons? 
— It  might. 

5204.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : You  say  the  Whips  might 
be  put  on.  Did  you  see,  in  the  discussion  which  took 
place  about  a month  ago  on  the  same  night  as  the 
Barnsley  case — I think  it  was  on  the  Harwich 
Order,  which  was  discussed  in  the  House  and  divided 
upon — in  that  case  the  Government  Whips  were  not 
put  on  ? — I did  not  say  that  they  necessarily  would 
be  put  on,  but  they  could  be  put  on,  and  if  the 
Minister  thought  that  they  ought  to  be  put  on  they 
would  be  put  on. 

5205.  (Mr.  liiddelJ)  : Is  the  procedure  the  same  for 
electricity  and  for  gas? — Yes. 

5206.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : As  regards  the  House  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  what  I understood  was  meant. 

5207.  (Mr.  Riddell)  : I meant  as  regards  the 

House  ? — Yes. 

5208.  (Chairmxx'n)  : It  is  the  same,  I suppose,  for  all 
the  'Special  Orders? — Yes,  in  the  case  of  all  the 
Special  Orders. 

5209.  They  might  come  from  any  Department? — 
No,  those  are  the  only  two.  Parliament  has  rather 
gone  back  upon  the  Special  Order  procedure  since 
then  in  the  case  of  the  Water  Undertakings  (Modifi- 
cation of  Charges)  Act.  There  it  was  provided  that 
if  the  Order  is  unopposed  it  shall  be  treated  as  a 
Special  Order,  but  if  it  is  opposed  it  shall  be  pro- 
ceeded with  as  a Provisional  Order  in  the  usual  way. 

5210.  Therefore,  if  it  is  unoppo.sed,  it  would  go 
straight  through  without  any  trouble,  whereas  if  it 
is  opjjosed,  it  then  automatically  goes  to  a Parlia- 
mentary Committee? — It  becomes  Provisional,  and 
goes  through  the  Committee. 

5211. '  (Mr.  Pritchard)’.  Is  that  quite  so?  If  it  is 
unopposed,  as  I read  it,  no  further  procedure  is 
necessary;  it  does  not  require  confirmation  at  all. 
Is  not  that  so  under  the  Water  Undertakings  (Modifi- 
cation of  Charges)  Act? — I have  not  looked  at  that. 
You  mean  that  it  does  not  require  even  to  be  ap- 
proved ? 

5212.  Yes.  Is  not  that  what  you  say  in  your  state- 
ment?— That  I do  not  think  is  very  material.  The 
question  is,  if  it  is  opposed,  what  happens,  and  if  it 
is  opposed,  then  the  Order  becomes  Provisional. 

5213.  I think  it  is  very  material,  because  the 
majority  of  cases  under  the  Act,  and,  indeed,  the 
.majoi'ity  of  cases  which  we  have  beeen  discussing 
here,  namely,  extensions  of  Boroughs,  are  unopposed, 
and  it  .seems  to  me  it  is  a great  advantage  that  in 
those  cases  the  Order  should  come  into  operation  ai 
once  without  any  further  delay? — I have  imw  had  an 
opportunity  of  looking  at  the  Act,  and  I think 
■power  is  given  to  the  Department  to  make  a Depart- 
mental Order.  Section  2,  sub-section  (2),  provides 
that  “ On  the  making  of  an  Oi’der  under  this  Act, 
notice  shall  be  given  of  the  making  of  the  Order 
and  the  effect  thereof  to  any  Local  Authority  or 
persons  who  have  objected  to  the  application  for  an 
Order  under  the  preceding  sub-section,  and  if  within 
four  weeks  from  the  date  of  such  notice  any  sucii 
Local  Authority,  or,  where  a Local  Authority  are  the 
undertakers,  twenty  consumers,  being  persons  who 
have  so  objected  as  aforesaid,  give  notice  in  writing 


to  the  Minister  that  they  object  to  the  Order,  and 
the  objection  is  not  withdrawn,  or  if  for  any  other 
reason  the  Minister  thinks  it  desirable,  the  Order 
shall  bo  provisional  only,  and  shall  not  have  effecx 
unless  and  until  confirmed  by  Parliament,  but  in 
any  other  case  the  Order  shall'  have  effect  as  il 
enacted  in  this  Act.” 

5214.  (Chairman)  : What  happens  is  that  it  does 
not  go  before  Paidiament  'if  it  is  unopposed? — If  it 
is  unopposed  it  becomes  law  by  the  fiat  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

5215.  Then  if  anybody  likes  to  put  in  an  objection 
it  has  to  go  before  Parliament? — Yes. 

5216.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Do  you  not  regard  that 
procedure,  which '-I  see  you  describe  as  ideal,  as  a 
very  useful  one,  seeing  that  in  the  large  majorit3'  of 
cases  these  Orders  are  not  opposed.? — Yes,  I think 
it  is  very  useful.,  apart  from  the  small  objections 
which  I have  suggested  to  the  Departmental  or 
Special  Order  procedure. 

5217.  (Chairman) : Who  decides  whether  there  is 
a.  locus  in  opposition? — In  the  case  of  water  charges 
it  is  specifically  stated. 

5218.  The  Minister  decides  as.  to  the  people  on 
whom  notice  of  the  application  for  the  Order  has  to 
be  served? — Under  sub-section  (2),  any  person  who 
has  given  notice  of  objection  is  entitled  subsequently 
to  give  notice  of  objection ; that  is  to  say,  if  there 
has  been  an  objection  raised  at  the  hearing,  that 
person,  whoever  he  is,  is  entitled. 

5219.  That  maj^  be  anybody? — It  might  be  any- 
body. 

5220.  There  is  no  limitation  bj'  the  Minister  on 
the  peoxole  who  have  a locus? — No,  apparently  not. 

5221.  (Col.  Williams) : What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
words  “ shall  not  have  effect  unless  and  until  con- 
firmed by  Parliament”?  Does  that  mean  that  the 
ordinary  Provisional  Order  p>rocedure  comes  into 
operation,  or  merely  that  it  is  to  be  confirmed  by 
resolution  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament? — It  means 
proceeded  with  by  Provisional  Order. 

5222.  (Sir  Letcis  Beard)  : A confirming  Bill,  and  so 
on? — Yes. 

5223.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : So  that  the  opponents 

would  be  sure  of  having  an  opportunity  of  having 
the  question  discussed  on  its  merits? — Yes.  The 
position  is  that  at  present  the  right  of  a person 
who  thinks  he  is  aggrieved  to  obtain  procedure  by 
a Select  Committee,  depends  really  on  the  control 
of  the  head  of  the  Department. 

5224.  (Chairman):  In  regard  to  gas,  that  is? — 
Yes;  in  I’egard  to  gas  and  electiucity. 

6225.  It  comes  on  late  at  night,  and,  of  course, 
the  Department  always  have  the  Whips  to  assist 
them  ? — Yes. 

5226.  But  in  regard  to  water,  if  it  is  opposed  it 
is  bound  to  come  before  a Committee.  That  is  the 
difference  ? — Yes. 

5227.  Then  the  Special  Order  procedure  applies 
only  in  regard  to  electricity  and  gas  at  the  present 
moment.? — ^That  is  all,  at  present. 

6228.  As  you  saj'.  Parliament  changed  the  pro- 
cedure in  regard  to  water? — Yes. 

5229.  Water  was  the  last,  was  it? — Yes,  water  was 
the  last. 

6230.  (Col.  Williams) : I take  it  that  your  view  is 
that  the  water  procedure  would  be  better  than  the 
other  ? — I think  the  water  procedure  is  an  ideal 
procedure  from  the  point  of  view  of  everybody, 
except  the  accounts  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  House  of  Lords. 

5231.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : I do  not  know  why  the 
House  of  Commons  or  the  House  of  Lords  should 
raise  anj'  objection  to  there  being  no  fees  paid,  see- 
ing that  nothing  is  done.  An  unopposed  Order  does 
not  come  before  them  at  all.  Why  should  they  be 
paid  ain’  fees.? — Nothing  is  done,  because  you  have 
substituted  another  process  for  the  process  for  which 
you  have  to  pay. 

(BIr.  Lloyd.) : You  want  compensation  for  loss  of 
business. 
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5332.  (Col.  Williams) : In  the  interests  of  the 

public  and  of  Local  Authorities,  I suppose  it  is 
desirable  that  they  should  not  have  to  pay  more  than 
they  can  help? — Well,  I dare  say  it  is. 

5233.  (Chairman) ; Before  we  leave  the  Special 
Order  question,  will  you  tell  us  your  opinion  of  tlie 
differences  between  the  Provisional  Order  procedure 
and  the  Private  Bill  procedure  ? Are  there  more 
Provisional  Orders  than  Private  Bills?— It  depends 
on  what  the  subject  is.  There  are  far  more  Pro- 
visional Oi’ders  than  there  are  Bills  relating  to  gas, 
for  instance.  There  are  more  in  relation  to  harbours 
and  docks  and  so  on,  but  the  total  number  of  Pro- 
visional Orders  is  not  as  large  as  the  total  number  of 
Bills  every  Session. 

5234.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  Is  that  Private  Bills?— 
I meant  Private  Bills. 

5235.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : You  mean  there  are  not  so 
many  Provisional  Order  Confirmation  Bills,  but  1 
suppose  actually  there  are  more  Provisional  Orders, 
because  several  Orders  go  into  one  Bill? — A good 
many  do,  three  or  four,  and  so  on,  but  even  so, 
making  allowance  for  that,  the  number  of  Bills  ex- 
ceeds the  number  of  Provisional  Oi-ders. 

5236.  (Chairman) : Would  you  mind  telling  us  the 
procedure  in  regard  to  Provisional  Orders  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  regards, the  unopposed  Bills? 
I do  not  think  you  actually  touch  on  that  in  your 
precis? — ^No,  I have  not.  The  procedure  is  this. 
The  Provisional  Order,  as  the  Commission  know,  is 
made  by  the  Department  after  holding  an  Inquiry, 
sometimes  locally  and  sometimes  not.  Then  the  De- 
partment introduce  a Bill  to  confirm  a Provisional 
Order  or  a batch  of  Provisional  Orders.  That  Bill 
is  read  a second  time,  and  treated  as  if  it  was  a 
Private  Bill ; that  is  to  say,  it  is  taken  at  the  time 
at  which  Private  Bills  are  taken — at  2.45.  Then  if  it 
passes  its  Second  Reading,  as  I think  it  always  has 
done,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  persons  aggrieved 
by  any  of  the  Provisional  Orders  to  petition  against 
the  Bill  confirming  the  Order  which  they  object  to. 
If  there  is  a petition,  then  the  Confirmation  Bill  is 
referred  to  a Select  Committee,  and  the  Select  Com- 
mittee deal  with  not  only  the  Order  against  which  a 
petition  is  lodged,  but  the  whole  of  the  Orders  that 
are  proposed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Confirmation 
Bill. 

5237.  Even  though  some  of  them  may  be  un- 
opposed?— Yes,  if  there  is  one  opposed  and  three  or 
four  not  oppo.sed.  If  there  is  no  petition  presented 
against  any  of  the  Orders,  the  Confirmation  Bill  goes 
to  the  Unopposed  Bills  Committee,  which  is  specially 
constituted  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Un- 
opposed Bills  Committee  consists  of  the  Chairman 
of  Ways  and  Means,  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means,  the  Speaker’s  Counsel,  who  has  a vote, 
and  two  Members  who  are  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Selection.  The  Unopposed  Bills  Committee 
has  to  consider  whether  there  is  anything,  either  in 
the  Confirmation  Bill  or  in  the  Provisional  Orders, 
which  requires  consideration — some  new  proposal 
made  requiring  consideration.  The  Committee  are 
in  the  position  of  being  persons  who — I do  not  want 
to  put  it  offensively — have  to  keep  the  Department  in 
order,  and  also  see  that  there  is  no  new  principle 
introduced  without  consideration.  Very  often  new 
principles,  introduced  by  the  Departments,  are  con- 
sidered by  the  Unopposed  Bills  Committee,  and 
allowed. 

5238.  Principles  which  conflict  with  imblic  legis- 
lation.?— Which,  let  us  say,  have  not  been  passed 
before,  and  therefore  require  consideration. 

6239.  Do  you  consider  in  the  Unopposed  Bills  Com- 
mittee the  querstion  whether  they  do  conflict  in  any 
way  with  the  law  as  it  stands  ? — Yes,  all  that  is  taken 
into  consideration. 

5240.  So  as  to  get  it  on  all  fours  with  existing 
practice? — Yes.  As  a rule,  I may  say,  when  the 
representative  of  the  Department  comes  and  sees  me, 
as  he  does  before  the  Unopposed  Bills  Committee  sit, 

I say  to  him  : “ Now  is  this  common  form  or  is  there 
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anything  fresh  in  it?  ” and  he  usually  answers:  “It 
is  all  common  form.” 

6241.  (Mr.  Pr i)t chard)  : Would  the  ITnojiposod  Bills 
Committee  consider  whether  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  Oi'der  are  within  the  powers  of  the  Dei)artnient 
to  make  them? — Certainly.  Tluit  is  one  of  the  very 
important  duties  of  the  Uno])pos(‘d  Bills  Committee. 
As  I put  it  just  now,  thej^  have  to  keep  the  Depart- 
ment in  order. 

5242.  .(iSir  Byland  Adkins) : In  the  event  of  their 
approving  of  something  which  was  fi-esh,  which  was  a 
new  departure  of  law,  or  new  procedure,  or  a new 
extension,  does  that  Unopposed  Bills  Committee  ever 
communicate  the  facts  to  Parliament  or  to  the  public, 
or  does  it  remain  part  of  the  esoteric  knowledge  of 
Parliamentary  Agents  and  yourself,  and  one  or  two 
other  people? — The  Order  appears.  No  decision  of 
the  Committee  in  that  case  would  a])pear,  because 
they  would  merely  confiimi  the  Order,  but  the  Order 
is  there  for  anybody  to  see. 

5243.  If  the  Order  does  embody  any  new  principle 
or  new  application  of  a principle,  there  is  no  memoran- 
dum calling  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  this 
development  of  the  law?  Is  that  so? — Yes,  that  is 
quite  true. 

5244.  It  has  to  be  extracted  by  unguided  or  mis- 
guided intelligence  from  the  contents  of  the  Orders 
that  are  approved? — Yes,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a 
Private  Bill,  an  alteration  of  the  law  is  made  which 
appears  in  the  Bill,  but  no  special  attention  is  drawn 
to  it. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I rather  wanted  to  a.sk'  tlnit, 
because  I franklj'  say  it  seems  to  me  that  special 
attention  ought  to  be  called  to  alterations  made  in 
the  law,  made  by  half  a dozen  people,  for  the  benolit 
of  Parliament  primarily,  and  the  public  after. 

6245.  (Sir  William.  Midd.lehrook)  : The  Bills  pas.sed 
bj'  the  Unopposed  Bills  Committee  have  still  to  stand 
the  ordeal  of  Third  Reading? — Yes. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : IVbich  is  a phantom  ordeal. 

(Sir  William  Middlehrook)  : Not  alwaye. 

5246.  (Chairman)  : And  they  would  be  reported  to 
the  House,  would  they'  not? — They  only  ropoi't  the 
Bill. 

5247.  But  supijose  the  Unopposed  Bills  Committee 
made  an  amendment,  that  would  be  reported  to  the 
House? — Yes,  that  would  be  reported. 

5248.  So  that,  in  the  event  of  their  making  any 
change,  attention  would  be  called  to  that? — If  the 
Committee  made  any  change,  but  Sir  Ryland’s  point 
was  if  they'  accepted  a change. 

(Chairman)  : Your  point.  Sir  B.yland,  was  if  they 
accepted  a change? 

(Sir  Byland  Ad, kins)  \ Yes,  public  attention  would 
never  bo  called  to  it. 

5249.  (Sir  William  Middlehrook) : In  regard  to 

Private  Bill  legislation,  is  it  not  an  obligation  on  the 
Local  Legislation  Committee,  which  deals  with  the 
majority  of  those  Bills,  to  report  in  its  animal  Report 
on  any  new  principles  embodied  in  any  of  those  Bills? 
— I am  not  sure  whether  it  is  an  obligation  u])on  it, 
but  it  is  a self-impo.sed  duty  which  has  been  constantly 
performed. 

6250.  It  is  carried  out  regularly? — Yes. 

52-51.  (Chairman)  : Do  the  Provisional  Orders  go 
before  the  Local  Legislation  Committee? — No. 

5252.  Only  Private  Bills? — Only  Private  Bills. 

52-53.  Would  you  kindly'  tell  un  the  procedure  in 
regard  to  Private  Bills  when  they  get  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  so  that  we  may  know  the  difference  between 
the  two.  What  happens  to  a Private  Bill? — I was 
trying  to  think  whether  there  was  any  difference. 

5254.  They'  go  before  the  Local  Legislation  Com- 
mittee, do  they'  not? — I ])erhaps  ought  to  inform  the 
Commission  as  to  this.  At  the  commencement  of  each 
Session  a re.solution  is  pa.ssed ; I cannot  quote  the 
terras  of  the  resolution,  but  it  provides  that  certain 
descriptions  of  Bills  which  deal  rvitli  Local  l,cgislation 
matters  should  be  referred,  not  to  an  ordinary  Select 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Committee  of  Selection, 
but  to  a Special  Commitee  of  15  members.  Tho.se  are 
appointed  by  the  House  on  the  nomination  of  the 
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Committe-e  of  Selection.  That  Committee  is  a Select 
Committee  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  not  a Private  Bill 
Committee. 

5255.  Then  that  Committee  deals  with  Private  Bills, 
does  itP — That  Committee  deals  with  Private  Bills 
which  are  sent  to'  them,  and  it  is  part  of  my  duty  to 
detei'inine  whether  a Bill  comes  within  the  category 
of  Bills  which  the  resolution  requires  to  be  sent  to  the 
Local  Legislation  Committee  or  not. 

5256.  What  is  the  category,  broadly  speaking? — I 
have  not  got  the  resolution  here,  but,  broadly  speak- 
ing, it  means  that  any  Bill  that  introduces  new  pro- 
visions affecting  local  government  or  local  legislation 
sliall  be  referred.  It  practically  means  if  there  is  any 
alteration  of  the  law  affecting  the  liberty  of  the 
subject;  new  lines,  for  instance. 

5267.  That  would  go  to  the  Local  Legislation  Com- 
mittee?— ^It  must  go  to  the  Local  Legislation 
Committee. 

5258.  (Sir  William  Middlchrook)  : Does  not  the  old 
name  of  the  Committee  indicate  the  matters 
that  come  specially  within  its  purview:  “ Police  and 
Sanitary”?  It  is  matters  affecting  the  liberty 

of  the  subject  and  affecting  sanitary  conditions? 

Yes.  I am  much  obliged.  I had  lost  sight  of  the  old 
Police  and  Sanitary  Committee  for  the  moment.  I 
altered  the  title  of  the  Committee;  I thought  “ Police 
and  Sanitary  ” was  not  dignified  enough. 

5259.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : Can  you  let  us  have  the 
resolution  of  the  House  which  defines  that? — I can  get 
it  for-  you.* 

6260.  (Sir  William  Middlebrook) : I asked  you  just 
now  with  regard  to-  the  annual  Report  of  that  Com- 
mittee, calling  attention  to  special  matters.  I should 
have  supplemented  that.  That  Committee  reports  to 
the  House  upon  each  Bill,  does  it  not? Yes. 

5261.  And  wdth  regard  to  all  clauses  that  make  any 
changes  in  the  law.  The  point  I want  to  emphasise  is 
that  there  is  a separate  Report  upon  each  Bill  to  the 
House  on  the  completion  of  the  Committee’s  labour  P 
—Yes. 

(Sir  Ivyland  Adkins) : And  there  is  also  an  annual 
Report. 

(Sir  Williayn  Middlchrook)  : There  is  also  an  annual 
Report. 

6262.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : May  I understand 

this : that  if  any  new  application  or  extension  of  the 
law  affecting  local  legislation  comes  before  you  in  an 
opposed  Bill  you  send  it  to  the  Local  Legislation 

Committee,  if  there  is  no  opposition  to  it? Whether 

or  not. 

5263.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : Not  every  Jiew  proposal 
altering  the  law,  surely?  Fo-r  instance,  take  a case 
like  this.  Pow.er  to-  construct  street  improvements, 
and  coupled  with  it  a provision  that  betterment 
should  be  taken  into  account.  Assuming  that  were 
a new  principle  (which  it  is  not),  that  would  not  be 
regarded  as  a matter  necessitating  sending  a Bill  to 
the  Local  Legislation  Committee? — No.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  resolution  is  not  very  accurately  worded. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  express  it  accurately,  and 
to  a large  extent  it  depends  on  my  conscience  what 
Bills  go  to  the  Local  Legislation  Committee  and  what 
do  not.  My  conscience  always  tells  me  to  refer  Bills 
about  which  there  is  any  doubt. 

u26Ir.  (Sii  Hyland  AdlcPis) : The  answer  to  my 
question,  if  I may  resume,  is  this:-  that  you  send  by 
your  authority  to  the  Local  Legislation  Committee 
any  Bills  which,  in  your  judgment,  involve  any 
novelty.? — Any  departure  from  the  present  law. 


* The  following  Resolution  -was  agreed  to 
Commons  on  the  1st  March,  1923: — 


by  the  House  of 


Local  Legislation  Committee. 

Ordered, 

. ‘ That  the  Committee  of  Selection  do  nominate  a Committee 
not  exceeding  Fifteen  Members,  to  be  called  the  Local  Legisla- 
tion Committee,  to  whom  shall  be  committed  all  Private  Bills 
promot-d  by  municipal  and  other  local  authorities  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  create  powers  relating  to  Police,  Sanitary,  or  other 
Local  Government  Regulations  in  conflict  with,  deviation  from 
or  excess  of  the  provisions  of  the  General  Law.”  ' 


6266.  B'ut,  then,  supposing  such  a Bill  comes  to  you 
as  an  unopposed  Bill,  yo-u  said  a minute  or  two  ago 
that  the  Unopposed  Bills  Committee  do  as  a matter 
of  fact  approve  from  time  to  time  Bills  which  do 
involve  some  change  or  development  in  the  law.  I 
think  I took  -down  those  words  from  you? — Yers. 

5266.  What  I want  to  know,  therefore,  is  this. 
Supposing  that  a Private  Bill  comes  up  to  the 
House  of  Commons  which  in  your  opinion  does 
effect  some  change  in  the  law,  and  supposing 
it  is  unopposed,  would  you  then  send  it,  although 
unopposed,  to  the  Local  Legislation  Committee  or 
would  you  deal  with  it  in  your  Unopposed  Bills  Com- 
mittee?— It  -always  goes  to  the  Local  Legislation 
Committee.  At  the  time  when  I have  to  determine — 
of  course  1 do  not  do  it ; it  is  really  under  the 

. authority  of  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means 

but  at  the  time  that  I determine  whether  the 
Bill  shall  go  to  the  Local  Legislation  Committee  or 
not,  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  opposed. 

5267.  Then  suppose  you  advise  that  it  need  not 
go  to  the  Local  Legislation  Committee,  and  it  turns 
out  to  be  unopposed,  it  then  goes  to  the  Unopposed 
Bills  Committee? — Yes. 

5268.  You  said  a few  minutes  ago  that  it  does 
turn  out  from  time  to  time  that  there  are  proposals 
before  the  Un-oppos.ed  Bills  Committee  which  do 
involve  some  modifioatiou  or  development  of  the  law? 
— I do  not  think  I saiil  that. 

5209.  (Chairman)  : Provisional  Orders,  I think  you 
were  speaking  of? — In  Provisional  Orders,  there 
might  be. 

5270.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  :Fi'om  the  point  of  view 

of  -the  British  subject,  the  result  is  the  same? I 

quite  agree,  but  then  they  have  got  the  protection 
iof  the  Department. 

6271.  (Chairman)  : They  are  Government  Bills.? 

Yes. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : The  Department  itself  may 
be  the  criminal. 

5272.  (Sir  Williatn  Middlebrook)  : Is  not  this 

correct : that  a Private  Bill  affecting  any  matters 
which  may  be  generally  termed  Police  and  Sanitary 
would  -go  to  that  Commit-tee,  whether  opposed  or 
unopposed  ? — Yes. 

52/3.  That  Committee  has  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  in  the  fiublic  intererst  that  all  the  powers  asked 
for  in  the  .Bill  are  such  aa  ought  to  be  granted, 
whether  opposed  or  unopposed.? — Yes,  and  to  report 
in  each  case  how  they  have  dealt  with  the  Reports  of 
the  Departments  in  relation  to  that  particular  .Bill. 

52/4.  (Sir  Wedter  Nicholas) : I should  like  to  know 
to  whom  is  that  Report  addressed,  and  what  is  done 
with  the  Report  afterwards.  Is  it  circulated  among 
the  Members,  or  what  is  done  with  it? — It  is  not 
circulated;  it  is  one  of  those  papers  which  a Member 
can  obtain  if  he  chooses  to  go  and  ask  for  it. 

(Chairman)  : It  is  on  the  Pink  Paper. 

5275.  (Mr . Pritchard)  : In  olden  daj's  I think  it 
was  circulated,  and  now  it  is  not;  that  was  ono  of 
the  economies  due  to  the  war  ? — I am  not  quite  sure 
about  that.  I know  that  I get  it. 

5276.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : What  my  question  was 
leading  up  to  is  this.  In  your  opinion  would  it  be 
desirable  that  there  should  in  practice  be  a Report 
from  the  Unopposed  Bills  Committee  in  respect  of  new 
changes  in  the  law  approved  by  it  in  respect  of 
Provisional  Orders,  ju.st  as  there  is  now  a Report 
from  the  Local  Legislation  Committee  pointing  out 
the  changes  in  the  Law  which  they  have  approved  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  is  worth  while,  really.  W^e  never  are 
asked  to  approve  of  a new  departure  in  point  of 
fact.  The  Unopposed  Bills  Committee  is  rather  a 
.strict  Committee;  I do  not  think  a Department 
would  be  likely  in  the  least  to  ask  the  Unopposed 
Bills  Committee  to  do  it,  or  that  the  Unopposed 
Bills  Committee  would  take  upon  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  -doing  it. 

527/.  But  I understood  you  to  say  a few  moments 
ago— if  I am  wrong,  you  will  correct  me— that  in 
cases  that  come  before  the  Unopposed  Bills  Com- 
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mittee,  tliere  are  from  time  to  time  changes  and 
developments  in  the  law,  just  as  there  are  in  Private 
Bills  that  go  to  the  Local  Legislation  Committee? — I 
do  not  think  Police  and  Sanitary  alterations. 

6278.  But  still  the  gamut  of  human  right  extends 
beyond  police  and  drains,  does  it  not? — That  is  so, 
but  I really  think  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
considering. 

6279.  (i8ir  William  Middlehrook) : Is  it  not  one  ot 
those  questions  to  which  you  would  say  theoretically 
the  answer  is  yes,  but  practically,  from  a long  experi- 
ence, the  answer  is  no  ?—  I am  much  obliged  to  you. 
That  i.s  my  answer. 

5280.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins):  Why  no?  Merely 

because  the  matters  in  question  are  not  of  sufRcient 
consequence? — Because  it  really  does  not  happen. 

5281.  That  appeal's  to  me  at  the  moment  verbally 
mconsiistent  with  what  you  told  us  a few  minutes 
ago? — ^I  think  it  is.  I ought,  a few  minutes  ago,  to 
have  said  it  might  happen  that  there  was  such  a 
case  before  the  Unopposed  Bills  Committee,  instead 
of  saying  that  there  were  oases. 

5282.  You  cannot  remember  one? — No,  I cannot 

remember  one.  . 

528.3.  There  might  be  a great  bustard  on  yoiii- 
estate  or  on  anybody  else’s,  but  as  a matter  of  fact 
you  have  not  seen  one? — That  is  so. 

5284.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  thing? — Yes. 

5285.  (Mr.  Pritohard)  : As  a matter  of  fact,  1 

suppose  that  a good  many  of  these  Beports  from 
your  Committee,  from  the  Local  Legislation  Com- 
mittee, and  from  ordinary  Select  Committees  are 
not  i'eally  of  very  great  value,  or  very  much  used  ? — 
I do  not  think  anybody  ever  wants  to  see  them. 

6286.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Are  they  in  fact 

printed? — There  is  no  Report  from  the  Unopposed 
Bills  Committee  in  the  case  of  Provisional  Orders, 
except  that  the  Bill  is  confirmed  with  amendments 
or  without  amendments,  as  the  case  maj'  be.  There 
is  no  specific  and  special  Report,  because  it  is  .a 
public  Bill. 

5287.  I was  more  on  Sir  William  Middlebrook’s 
Report.  What  I would  like  to  know  is  this.  In 
fact,  are  those  Reports  printed  now? — Yes,  they  are 
printed,  and  of  course  they  are  of  great  service  bo 
me. 

5288.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : The  Unopposed  Bids 
Committee  deals  not  only  with  unopposed  Pro- 
visional Orders,  but  with  some  unopposed  Bills  other 
than  those  which  you  would  refer  to  the  Local 
Legislation  Committee  ? — Yes,  any  Bill  of  any  kind  : 
electricity,  gas,  water,  anything. 

6289.  Other  than  those  you  would  refer  to  the 
Local  Legislation  Committee? — ^Yes. 

5290.  (Chairman) : The  pi'ooedure  is  this.  With 
regard  to  a Provisional  Order,  it  goes  to  Second 
Reading,  and  then  it  goes  to  a Select  Committee  if 
it  is  opposed,  or  to  the  Unopposed  Bills  Committee, 
if  it  is  unopposed? — Yes. 

6291.  With  regard  to  a Private  Bill,  unless  it  deals 
with  police  matters  or  sanitary  matters,  it  follows 
the  same  course,  but  if  it  deals  with  police  or 
sanitary  matters  it  first  of  all  goes  to  the  Loc.rl 
Legislation  Committee  ? — Y es . 

6292.  What  happens  after  the  Local  Legislation 
Committee? — After  the  Local  Legislation  Com- 

■ mittee’s  Report,  it  goes  up  to  the  House  for  co)i- 
sideration  on  report. 

6293.  The  Local  Legislation  Committee  is  the  Com- 
mittee stage,  and  then,  if  anybody  opposes  it,  even 
though  it  is  not  on  police  or  sanitary  matters,  but 
on  quite  different  matters,  it  would  be  opposed  in 
the  ordinary  way  before  the  Local  Legislation  Com- 
mittee ? — Yes. 

5294.  And  counsel  appear? — Yes. 

5295.  And  they  deal  with  all  the  matters? — Yes. 

5296.  In  just  the  same  way  as  a Select  Committee? 
— Yes.  It  very  often  happens  that  I have  to  send  a 
Bill  to  the  Local  Legislation  Committee  which  con- 
tains a very  considerable  amount  of  other  matter, 
•such  as  a water  inquiry,  because  it  has  a clause 


sajdng  thej'  must  have  dustbins  instead  of  something 
else.  I have  to  send  it  to  thq  Local  Legislation  Com- 
mittee, much  against  my  will. 

6297.  (Sir  Byland  .idkins) : In  practice,  there  is 
no  difference  between  the  Local  Legislation  Com- 
mittee’s operations  and  those  of  an  ordinary  Private 
Bill  Committee? — No. 

5298.  Except  the  added  si^lendour  of  the  Local 
Legislation  Cominittce  in  having  15  members  and 
having  a special  raison  d’etre,? — Yes. 

(Sir  William  Middlehrook)  : The  Local  Legislation 
Committee  may  have  only  seven  ^Members,  because, 
whilst  it  is  composed  of  15  Members,  it  'has  power 
to  divide  and  sit  as  two  Committees. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins):  I quite  agree;  I did  not 
mean  to  indicate  that  1 did  not  know  that.  .Ml  I 
meant  was  that  it  has  a special  name,  special  Bills 
must  go  to  it,  and  it  has  a larger  luunber  of  people 
on  it. 

6299.  (Sir  William  Middlehrook) : I believe  it  has 
special  powers.  I am  putting  this  rather  tentatively. 
It  has  powers  to  send  for  any  ijeiuon.  to  call  for 
any  document,  and  to  ask  for  any  evidence.  I 
believe  those  aie  special  powers.  I speak  subject 
to  Sir  Ernest  Moon  correcting  me? — Yes,  it  has  the 
powers  of  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers.  A Private  Bill  Committee 
has  not  that  power. 

5300.  (Mr.  Priichard) : In  a case  such  as  you 

referred  to,  where  a Bill  may  contain  a large;  water 
scheme  and  a clause  dealing  with  dustbins,  the  Local 
Legislation  Committee,  have  power,  have  they  not, 
to  divide  the  Bill  and  to  send  that  part  relating  to 
water  to  another  Committee? — Yes,  they  have,  no 
doubt,  but  they  do  not  do  it,  becau.se  they  find  it  is 
rather  a relief  to  deal  with  a water  case,  when  they 
have  been  dealing  with  nothing  hut  dustbins. 

5301.  (Sir  Byland  Ad.kin.t):  It  bidngs  in  a more 
v.holesome  flavour  to  the  proceedings? — Yes. 

5302.  (Chairman)  : The  ordinary  Private  Bill  Coin- 
mitiec  consists  of  four  membere,  does  it  not? — Yes. 

5303.  And  the  Local  Legislation  Committee  consi.sts 
of  seven  ? — I do  not  know  what  the  quorum  is;  I think 
the  quorum  is  less  than  seven. 

(Sir  William  Middlehrook)  : It  consists  of  15 

members,  with  power  to  divide  itself  into  two  Com- 
mittees, which  would  mean  seven  or  eight  at  most. 
A quorum  is  four. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins)  :Au<]  decisions  follow  the 
majority? 

(Sir  William  Middlehrook) : Yes. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins):  With  a casting  vote  of  the 
Chairman  P 

(Sir  William  Middlehrook):  The  Chairman  has  iw 
vote,  except  upon  an  even  vote,  when  he  has  a casting 
vote. 

5304.  (Chairma.n)  : In  a Private  Bill  Committei', 
is  it  the  same? — Yes,  the  Chairman  has  a casting  vote 
in  that  cafie. 

(Sir  Byland  .idkins) : If  it  was  a Committee  of 
eight,  he  would  have  no  vote  at  all. 

(Sir  W'illunn  Middlehrook) ; In  a Committee  of 
eight,  I agree,  he  being  one  of  the  eight.  Yon  may 
have  three  voting  for  and  three  voting  against,  and 
one  not  voting  at  all. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : If  you  have  seven,  besides  the 
Chairman. 

(Sir  W'illiam  Middlehrook)  : The  Chairman  has  no 
vote  on  the  first  vote.  It  is  only  when  there  i«  an 
equal  division  that  he  has  a casting  vote. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : MOien  there  are  eight  on  the 
Committee,  if  the  other  seven  are  four  to  three,  the 
Chairman  is  relievcxl  from  making  up  his  mind. 

.5305.  (Sir  WCUIam  Mid.dl.ehrook) : It  is  not  so 
always.  Sojnetimes  yon  may  have  three  voting  for 
and  three  voting  against,  and  one  standing  neutral? 

If  the  voices  are  even,  the  procedure  is  just  like  it 

is  in  the  House.  If  the  votes  are  even,  the  Sfmaker 
is  obliged  by  the  practice  of  Parliament  to  give  a 
casting  vote. 
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6306.  (Chairman) : Then  as  to  the  Examiners  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Do  Private  Bills  go  before 
them? — All  Private  Bills  go  before  them. 

5307,  What  are  their  exact  functions? — Their  exact 
functions  are  ^o  .ascertain  "whether  the  Standing 
Orders  have  been  complied  with,  which  are  called 
Examiners’  Standing  Orders;  that  is  to  say;  the  first 
set,  I do  not  know  how  many,  of  the  Standing  Orders 
are  Standing  Orders  which  have  to  be  complied  with 
in  order  to  give  people  information  as  to  what  is 
going  to  be  introduced  into  Parliament,  w'hich  is  prac- 
tically the  object  of  the  whole  of  them.  Plans  have  to 
be  delivered  shovidng  where  the  railway  or  the  tram- 
way is  to  go,  notices  in  the  “ London  Gazette,”  and 
all  that  sort  of  thiiig.  Those  are  the  Examiners’ 
Standing  Orders.  They  have  to  ascertg,in  whether 
tnose  Standing  Orders  have  been  complied  with  or 
not. 

5308.  The  object  being  that  everybody  shall  have  an 
oppoitunity  of  knowing  what  has  been  done,  and 
opposing  it  if  necessary? — Yes. 

' 5309.  A Bill  goes  before  the  Examiners  directly 
after  its  Second  Reading ?_Bef ore  Second  Reading. 

5310.  After  it  is  introduced? — As  soon  as  it  is 
introduced. 

5311.  Pritchard):  Before  First  Reading? As 

soon  as  it  is  introduced ; as  soon  as  the  petition  is 
presented. 

Pyla'iTrd  Adkins)  :■  You  have  set  out  in 
your  precis  your  criticisms  of  the  procedure  on  Special 
Orders  as  not  giving  sufficient  opportunity  to  oppo- 
nents to  be  heard,  and  as  not  giving  sufficient  safe- 
guard to  the  public? — Yes. 

5313.  Does  that  also,  apply  to  what  you  describe  as 
the  ideal  procedure  under  the  Water  Undertakings 
(Modification  of  Charges)  Act?— No. 

6314.  1 have  been  looking  at  that.  That  does  give 
an  opportunity,  doQ,s  it  not,  for  anyone  to  object  who 
wishes  to.?— Yes,  anyone  who  has  an  objection  may 
prosecute  his  objection  in  Parliament.  That  is  what 
it  amounts  to. 

5316.  But,  in  practice,  under  that,  the  Department 
really  decides  on  the  modification  of  charges,  does  it 
not?  Where  does  Parliament  come  in  at  all.? If  any- 

body objects  to  the  modifications  proposed,  he  can  give 
notice  of  his  objection,  and  upon  that  the  Order  be- 
Mmes  ineffective,  and  it  has  to  be  produced  as  a 
Provisional  Order. 

5316.  You  suggest  that  that  power  should  also 
apply  to  these  Special  Orders  under  the  Gas  Regu- 
lation Act  and  the  Electricity  (Supply)  Act?— I do 
not  know  that  I should  go  quits  so  far  as  that.  1 
think  there  may  be  a frivolous  objection,  and,  there- 
fore,  the  l^epartment,  or  someone  else,  ought  to>  have 
some  power  of  deciding  whether  or  not  the  objection  is 
frivolous. 

5317.  Surely  not  the  Department?  We  all  think 
that  objections  to  our  proposals  are  frivolous;  that  is 
human  nature ; it  should  be  a third  person,  should  it 
not?— I think  you  might  trust  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment on  a question  whether  an  objection  is  frivolous 
or  not.  I think,  if  we  can  trust  anybody,  we  might 
trust  the  head  of  the  Department. 

5318.  (Sin  'Wcdtcr  Nicholas) : The  objection  of 

twenty  objectors  may  be  frivolous  under  the  Water 
Undertakings  procedure  ? Yes. 

6319.  And  yet  it  comes  to  Parliament  ?— Yes,  that  is 
tiue.  The  Depaitment  have  not  the  power  in  that 
case  of  determining  whether  it  shall  proceed  or  not. 

(Sir  Pyland  Adkins)  : It  seems  rather  odd  that  one 
ot  the  parties  to  the  dispute  should  decide  whether 
an  objection  is  frivolous. 

5320.  (CJiairman) ; I think  we  may  now  go  to 
paragraph  11  of  your  precis.  You  were  going  to  dis- 
cuss liow  the  duplication  of  Inquiries  is  to  be  avoided  ? 
— X es. 

5321.  (Sir  Pyland  Adlans):  Does  the  duplicated 
Inquiry  mean  the  Local  Inquiry,  of  which  we  have 
limird  so  much,  and  the  Inquiry  before  Parliament 
afterwards?  Is  that  what  is  meant.?— Yes,  whichever 
way  you  have  it,  whether  you  have  it  firat  before 


Parliament  and  afterwards  the  Local  Inquiry,  or  the 
other  way. 

5322.  (Chairman) : You  mean  the  Local  Inquiry 
before  the  Inspector  and  the  Inquiry  before  Parlia- 
ment.?— Yes. 

5323.  The  Inquiry  before  Parliament  is  also 
duplicated,  because  it  may  be  before  two  Committees? 
— Yes. 

5324.  There  may  really,  therefore,  be  three 
Inquiries?— There  may  be  three  Inquiries. 

5325.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  say  under  head  I, 
for  instance;  “ by  substituting  procedure  by  Bill  for 
procedure  by  Provisional  Order  ” ?— That  means 
abolishing  Provisional  Order  procedure  altogether  in 
certain  cases. 

^ 532d.  In  what  cases  would  you  suggest?— In  cases 
in  which  there  was  likely  to  be  a double  Inquiry, 
cases  in  which  County  Councils  are  interested,  cases 
in  which  the  irdiabitants  are  vehemently  opposed. 

3327.  In  cases  in  which  there  is  certain  to  be 
opposition? — In  which  there  is  certain  to  be 
opposition. 

5328.  This  has  been  put  to  us,  I think,  by  one 
witness  : that  the  Local  Inquir}'  gives  an  opportunity 
to  small  people  to  make  smaller  objections.  Even 
though  there  may  be  very  considerable  weighty  oppo- 
sition,^ there  may  be  smaller  people  who  have 
objections  to  put  forward  which  they  can  put  forward 
on  the  spot,  and  it  would  not  be  a very  great  cost 
to  them,  but  in  regard  to  which  they  would  not  want 
to  incur  the  cost  of  coming  to  London  ? — Yes. 

5329.  Therefore  they  might  get  it  rectified  before 
the  Bill  is  in  Parliament  and  before  any  Inquiry 
takes  place  in  London? — Yes. 

5330.  What  would  your  view  be  on  that  point?— 
I should  agree,  and  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  ivhy 
I have  suggested  a rather  modified  application  of  the 
reversal  policy.  The  suggestion  which  I am  going 
to  make  provides  for  that,  because  it  takes  the  first 
stage  and  then  authorises  the  Ministry  of  Health  to 
deal  with  all  those  minor  questions  at  a subsequent 
stage  and  to  deal  with  them,  it  may  be  finally  by 
Departmental  Order,  or  it  may  be  by  Special  Order. 

6331.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : You  have  in  fact,  have  you  not, 
rather  done  this?  You  have  set  out  the  methods  by 
which  it  might  be  possible  to  be  avoided,  and  then 
you  have  said  that  in  your  view  there  are  objections 
to  those,  and  then  you  make  your  .suggestions? — Yes. 

I would  suggest  that  you  should  deal  with  the  sugges- 
tion of  mine  and  see  what  criticisms  there  may  be. 

I am  always  chary  of  making  novel  suggestions. 

5332.  (Chairman)  : It  is  in  paragraph  18  of  your 
precis? — Yes.  The  text  says  : “ Whether  these  ques- 
tions arise  or  not  will  be  disclosed  by  the  preliminary 
inquiries  which  the  Ministry  hold.”  There  has  been 
some  question  -whether  they  do  hold  them  or  whether 
they  did  hold  them  and  do  not  now;  but,  anyhow, 
they  might  hold  them. 

5333.  Your  opinion  is  that  in  the  Bill  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  state  at  the  outset  whether  the 
County  Borough  should  be  extended  into  the 
Administrative  County  or  should  not? — Perhaps  it 
would  be  desirable  if  I recall  that  in  paragraph  16, 

I said  that  to  anyone  who  reads  the  list  (in  Mr. 
Gibbon’s  evidence)  of  considei’ations  to  be  taken 
account  of — that  is  his  phrase — ^in  reference  to  the 
subjects  of  County  Borough  extension  or  Borough 
extension,  it  would  occur,  I think,  and  it  probably  has 
occurred  to  Members  of  the  Commission,  that  there 
are  two  which  are  more  specially  appropriate  for 
Parliament  to  determine  upon;  a number  of  them,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  more  suitable  for  the  decision  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health,  after  a Local  Inquiry;  for  in- 
stance, whether  the  outside  district  has  an  individual 
entity  or  is  a parasitic  growth.  Therefore  I have 
suggested  that  in  cases  in  which  the  preliminary 
inquiry  held  by  the  Ministry  discloses  the  fact  either 
that  the  County  Council  oppose  or  "that  the  County 
Council  and  the  inhabitants  oppose,  there  should  be 
a short  Bill  to  give  in  that  case  power  for  the 
Ministry  of  Health  to  make  an  Order,  reciting  in 
the  case  of  the  Counties  (because  we  are  dealing  with 
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the  constitution  of  a County  Borough)  that  the  only 
body  which  is  affected  is  the  County  Council.  The 
persons  who  reside  in  the  Borough  I do  not  think  are 
ever  affected  materially  by  the  constitution  of  a 
County  Borough ; the  County  is.  Then  I should 
require  a Bill  to  be  intro'duced  in  that  case  reciting 
that  an  Order  could  be  made  for  the  constitution  of 
the  County  Borough  without  interfering  with  the 
good  government  of  the  County. 

6334.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : 1 do  not  quite  follow 
that.  You  say  a Bill  would  be  introduced  saying 
that  in  the  judgment  of  Parliament  this  could  be 
done  without  interfering  with  the  County? — Yes. 

5335.  Leaving  it  to  Parliament  to  decide  that  is- 
sue?— Leaving  it  to  Parliament  to  decide  that  issue. 
That  wmuld  be  the  Preamble.  Then  the  enacting 
part  of  the  Bill  would  provide  that  the  Ministry 
of  Health  should  be  empowered  to  introduce  a Pro- 
visional Order  to  that  effect;  and  I should  make 
that  Provisional  Order  either  final,  or  final  subject 
to  the  discretion  of  someone. 

6336.  (Chairman) : In  the  first  place  there  would 
be  a Departmental  inquiry.  You  mean  by  that  not 
a Local  Inquiry.? — No,  a preliminary  inquiry. 

5337.  A preliminary  inquiry  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  or  whatever  Department  was  concerned? — 
Yes. 

5338.  Without  consulting  anybody? — Yes. 

5339.  They  would  simply  say  there  was  a prima 
facie  case  for  this,  and  they  would  lay  a Bill  before 
Parliament  on  broad  lines? — Yes,  on  broad  lines,  I 
agree. 

5340.  Whether  or  not  the  County  Borough  is  to 
be  constituted?— Yes. 

5341.  But  not  detailing  the  line  of  demarcation? — 
No. 

6342.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : How  would  that  in- 
quiry be  initiated? — In  the  same  way  that  it  is 
initiated  now  : on  an  application  by  the  Borough  to 
be  constituted  a County  Borough. 

5343.  You  would  start  then  with  some  sort  of 
prima  facie  case  proved  before  the  Department  when 
the  Bill  came  before  Parliament? — Yes. 

5344.  (Chairmam,)  : Then  the  Bill  - would  be  op- 
posed in  Parliament? — The  Bill  would  be  opposed  by 
the  County  Council  in-  Parliament. 

534-5.  It  would  be  fought  out  before  the  Com- 
mittee?— Yes. 

5346.  And  the  Committee  would  then  probably 
recommend  the  lines  on  which  the  Provisional  Order 
should  proceed? — They  might  do  that. 

6347.  You  might  have  very  great  opposition  against 
one  part  being  annexed,  whereas  there  might  not 
be  any  from  another  side,  and  that  Committee  might 
recommend  that  on  no  account  should  place  A.  be 
annexed,  whereas  with  regard  to  place,  B.  they  think 
IJossibly  a Provisional  Order  to  unite  it  with  the 
Borough  might  be  issued  ? Then  that  being  the  case, 
after  that  was  done,  a Provisional  Order  would  be 
issued  and,  I presume,  there  would  be  a Local  Inquiry 
on  the  s.pot? — ^Yes. 

5348.  Then  tlie  Provisional  Order  would  be  there 
before  Parliament,  and  there  would  be  further 
opportunity  for  opposition  in  Parliament? — No. 
Hirst  of  all  the  County  could  not  appose,  because  it 
would  have  been  already  decided  .by  Parliament  that 
this  could  be  done  without  injury  to  the  government 
of  the  County. 

5349.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : But  if  that  were 

decided,  that  does  not  decide  in  itself,  does  it,  that 
the  whole  of  the  irroposed  extension  is  desirable  or 
that  certain  conditions  ought  not  to  be  imported 
into  the  matter? — That  would  all  be  discussed  on  the 
hearing  of  the  Bill,  and  any  conditions  that  the 
Committee  chose  to  provide  for  would  be  imposed 
in  the  ordinary  way ; the  Committee  would  say : 
Preamble  proved,  subject  to  the  following  conditions. 

5350.  But  would  not  that  involve  the  Committee 
in  the  duty  of  considering  very  carefully  a very 
large  number  of  what  we  may  call  organic  details? — 
Certainly. 


5351.  (Chairman)  : Which  \vould  not  actually  be  in 
the  clauses  of  the  Bill;  they  would  cimio  up  in  opposi- 
tion.''— Yes;  the  Committee  would  have  to  e.xamine 
■ill  the  general  considerations.  It  is  only  those  small 
coitsiderations  that  the  Chairman  referred  to  just 
now  which  certain  people  would  like  to  put  forward 
but  are  prohibited  from  being  able  to  put  forward  by 
having  to  come  and  apipear  on  a petition  to  Parlia- 
ment. 

5352.  After  the  broad  principle  has  been  settled, 
'they  would  be  able  to  appear  at  the  Local  lni|uiry  in 
regard  to  small  points  of  detail? — Yes. 

5353.  (Mr.  TAoyd)  : Supposing,  upon  such  a Bill 
being  promoted,  the  Parliamentary  Committee  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  proposal  would  seriously 
affect  the  County  government,  but  that,  having 
regai-d  to  the  balance,  it  ought  to  go  through,  what 
would  happen  then? — That  is  merely  an  alteration 
of  the  form  of  recital. 

5354.  It  would  not  do,  would  it,  to  leave  simply  to 
Parliament  whether  it  would  seriously  all'oct  good 
County  government? — No;  but  my  phra.se  is  that 
“ the  pioposed  extension  of  the  Borough  will  not 
seriously  affect  good  County  government  (or  woi'd.s  to 
that  effect)  ”.  I suppose  you  would  have  to  frame 
your  recital  carefully. 

5365.  (Chairman) : AVhether  or  not  the  proposal 
would  be  in  the  public  interest? — Yes. 

5356.  (Mr.  Lloyd):  That  is  more  like  it,  1 think? 
— Yes,  I merely  used  those  words  in  oi'der  to  imlicate 
what  was  in  my  mind. 

5357  (Sir  Byland  Ailkins)  : But  if  you  have  the 
words  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  or  not,  you 
then  open  the  whole  controversy  just  as  much  as  it 
is  open  to-day  in  a Private  Bill  or  a Provisional 
Order? — That  is  quite  true,  but  you  do  not  have  it 
twice  over. 

5358.  (Mr.  I'ritchard)  : AVhy  do  you  not  have  it. 

twice  over? — Because  there  is  no  opportunity  for,  we 
will  say,  the  County  to  come  in  again.  You  have 
authorised  the  Ministry  of  Health  to  make  the  Oi'dei'. 

5359.  (Chairman)  : Not  completely.  Y'^ou  have  not 
demarcated  the  fi'ontier,  so  the  County  Council  wouhl 
come  in  at  the  Local  Inquiry  to  try  to  get  as  little 
taken  aw'ay  from  them  as  possible? — I’es. 

5360.  In  the  same  way  as  if  you  make  a ti-caty  be- 
tween two  Powers  for  one  to  take  some  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  other,  and  then  appioint  a Commi.ssion 
to  delimit  the  actual  honndary?  They  have  to 
fight  out  the  boundary? — But  I am  assuming  that 
would  be  fought  out  before  the  Committee. 

5361.  How  ivould  the  private  person  who  does  not 
want  to  lose  pai't  of  his  garden,  come  in? — lie  would 
not  come  in,  and  he  ought  not  to,  on  the  constitu- 
tional point. 

6362.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : Doe.s  it  really  get  uis_ 

further  on  mattei’s  of  grave  controversy?  1 do  not 
know  what  the  County  Boroughs’  view  is;  they  would 
genei’ally  have  the  Department  hehiiid  tlioiu,  and  the 
Department,  certainly  in  times  past,  has  looked  upon 
these  provisions  in  the  light  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
which  is  the  sacred  writing  of  the  County  Boroughs; 
but  certainly  the  Counties  of  lOngland  would  never  sit 
down  under  the  decision  of  a l)o])ai'tment  on  anything 
which  affected  them  seriously.  These  conti'ovei’sio- 
sometimes  go  one  way  and  sometimes  the  other,  and 
this  Commission  may  ho  able  to  assist  them  in  the 
future  by  more  carefully  delimiting  the  questions 
of  controversy.  But  that  a great  body  like  the  Wesv 
Biding  County  Council  is  going  to  sit  down  undru'  the 
decision  of  a Covernment  Department  on  details 
which  may  affect  it,  even  if  Parliament  lia.s  decided 
the  principle — is  not  that  rather  a sanguine  view  to 
take?  The  contention  of  all  the  Coiintio.s  is  that  theie 
matters  are  so  organic  that  they  should  not  he  decided 
by  any  Government  Deiiartineiit,  that  they  are  erreii- 
tially  matters  for  Parliament;  ami  is  against  any 
thing  which  would  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
Department  to  decide  inatter.s  which  .settle  whether 
large  numbers  of  persons  are  to  live  in  a Coiiiit.y 
Borough  or  in  a County,  and  whether  the  County 
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government  which  is  now  co-extensive  with  the 
County  is  to  be  impaired  or  not.  They  think  that 
that  should  be  more,  rather  than  less,  subject  to  Par- 
liamentary decision,  and  less,  rather  than  more,  sub- 
ject to  Departmental  action.  Surely  your  plan  would 
allow  every  case  to  come  with  the  dice  more  loaded 
than  ever  by  the  decision  of  the  Department?  The 
qiiarrel  that  the  Counties  have  to  a large  extent  with 
the  present  procedure  is  that,  not  intentionally,  hut 
inevitably,  it  involves  unconscious  bias  and  puts 
opponents  of  all  kinds  at  a disadvantage  oompa,red 
with  promoters.  I perfectly  see,  of  course,  the  good 
points  in  your  plan,  but  that  psychological  trouble 
which  we  are  up  against  would  surely  be  made  greater 
by  your  plan? — I should  have  thought  not.  My  ob- 
ject was  to  get  rid  of  nvhat  one  may  call  the  impri- 
matur of  the  Department,  so  that  you  are  not  fighting 
again.st  odds,  but  you  come  to  Parliament.  There- 
fore I suggested  that  the  whole  thing  should  be  fought 
out  on  general  principles  on  questions  of  delimita- 
tion before  the  Committee  first. 

5363.  (ilfr.  Lloyd)  : By  what  has  been  said,  it  is 

suggested  that  there  should  be  still  some  principle  of 
pj-elimiimry  inquiry  by  the  Department,  and  whatever 
they  might  say,  the  Bill  would  then  go  to  Parliament 
to  deal  with  the  keystone? — For  my  purposes  it  is  not 
necessary  that  there  should  be  any  further  prelimin- 
ary inquiry  than  just  to  ascertain  how  the  land  lies, 
that  is  to  say,  whether  it  is  a case  in  which  the  County 
Council  are  going  to  take  up  the  cudgels  seriously, 
or  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  going  to  take  up  the 
weapons  of  war. 

5364.  (Sir  Byland  Adlans) : And  I suggest  that 
that  could  be  found  out  without  any  Departmental 
intervention  whatever,  if  it  were  a rule  that  any 
Borough  seeking  to  extend  its  boundaries  had,  at  the 
very  beginning,  to  give  notice  to  any  Local  Authority, 
including  the  County  Council,  which  was  affected,  and 
that  within  a certain  time  the  County  or  other  Local 
Authority  should  give  notice  of  their  objection,  if 
they  did  object,  or  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Borough  should  give  notice;  and  if  you  found,  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  that  notice  of  objection  was  given 
by  some  or  all  of  those  persons,  then  your  indis- 
pensable preliminary  point  of  knowing  that  it  was  an 
opposed  proposal  would  be  met.  There  is  very  much 
objection  from  certain  points  of  view  to  the 
Inspector  or  the  representative  of  the  Department 
going  round  and,  in  the  course  of  gaining  information, 
finding,  as  in  so  many  other  things  in  life,  it  has  a 
colour  on  it  which  comes  off  on  the  hands  or  on  the 
mind  ? — It  is  not  an  essential  part  of  my  suggestion 
that  there  should  be  a jjreliminary  inquiry. 

6366.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Tinder  your  scheme, 
why  could  not  the  promoters  of  an  extension  go 
straight  and  introduce  a Bill  saying:  “Whereas  it  is 
desirable  that  the  Borough  of  such  and  such  a place 
should  be  extended,”  then  follow  with  your  words, 
“ And  whereas  such  extension  will  not  interfere  with 
the  good  government  of  the  County,”  without  any 
sort  of  hall-mark  ? — There  is  no  reason,  but  it  would 
need  legislation  to  compel  them  to  do  it ; otherwise  it 
would  come  to  Parliament  as  an  ordinary  Bill.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why,  if  they  choose  to  accept  this 
formula,  they  should  not. 

6366.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Without  any  inter- 
vention of  a Department  at  all? — Yes. 

5367.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : The  advantage  of  your 
form  is  that  you  would  get  to  the  supreme  authority 
without  all  the  preliminary  costs? — ^Without  recourse 
to  that  method  of  i^rocedure. 

5368.  (Chairman) : They  would  have  to  agree  to 
come  to  Parliament  straight  without  the  intervention 
of  the  Department.  Supposing  the  County  Boroughs 
were  applicants,  would  everybody  else  have  to  agree 
to  come  to  Pai-liament  direct? — ^No;  they  can  come  to 
Parliament  now. 

5369.  Bj'  a private  Bill  ? — Yes,  and  this,  of  course, 
would  be  a private  Bill.  The  only  object  I have  is  to 
relieve  the  Committee  from  having  to  deal  with  what 
Mr.  Gibbon  shortly  called  the  consequential  pro- 


visions, which  are  very  important  and  are 
purely  and  solely  matters  for  the  Ministry;  not  the 
consequential  provisions  affecting  the  County,  but  the 
consequential  provisions  affecting  the  administration 
of  the  area  which  is  included. 

5370.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Is  not  the  difficulty  the  one 
which,  I gathered,  Mr.  Lloyd  pointed  out : that  if 
3'ou  put  before  a Committee  a Bill  in  the  form  you 
suggest,  reciting  in  the  preamble  these  two  things, 
the  Committee  would  only  have  those  two  matters 
before  them?  But  can  they  come  to  a conclusion 
upon  them  without  having  before  them  the  whole  of 
the  case  both  for  the  promoters  and  for  the 
opponents? — But  they  would  get  that.  If  it  was  an 
essential  prelimiimry  that  this  Bill  should  be  passed 
before  an  Order  could  be  made,  it  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  promMers  and  the  interest  of  the 
opponents  that  they  should  have  before  them  every- 
thing that  could  be  said  in  favour  of  the  proposal 
and  everything  that  could  be  said  against  the 
proposial. 

5371.  That  being  the  case,  I do  not  quite  see  what 

real  advantage  would  be  derived  from  having  the 
inquiry  before  Parliament  taking  place  before  the 
inquiry  in  the  locality? — Especially  in  the  case  of 
other  extensions — not  so  much  in  the  case  of  a County 
Borough  constitution — there  are  endless  matters 

which  have  to  be  gone  into  and  settled  in  the  specific 
provisions  of  the  Bill  or  the  Order,  as  the  case  may  be. 

5372.  But  do  you  not  agree  with  me  that  those 
questions  are  questions  of  clauses,  and  they  do  not 
really  occupy  very  much  time?  Time  is  occupied  on 
the  question  of  Preamble? — I have  given  an  illustra- 
tion of  one  of  them  which  I dare  say  the  Commission 
will  pro.bably  proceed  to  emasculate.  But  in  the 
case  of  a Borough  extension,  a subject  which  I think 
might  be  left  to  the  Department  is  the  determina- 
tion whether  the  area  to  be  absorbed  is  an  outgrowth 
or  has  a separate  identity,  or,  as  I called  it,  is  a 
parasitic  growth. 

5373.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Do  you  mean  that  it 
is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  Department  prior  to  the 
hearing  in  Parliament? — No. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : Sujiposiiig  Parliament,  after 
hearing  everything  that  was  .relevant  to  the  main 
issue,  decided : Very  well  then.  Borough  X is  to 
take  in  district  Y from  the  County  of  Z.  That  is 
the  decision;  and  I assume  that  that  is  the  decision 
of  both  Houses.  Then  the  question  whether  Dis- 
trict Y is  a separate  entity  or  a parasitic  growth 
surely  becomes  irrelevant;  it  is  absorbed  in  Ithe 
capacious  bosom  of  the  County  Borough,  and  whether 
it  was  before  an  ancient  Borough  or  a mere  con- 
glomeration of  small  houses  for  Borough  people  to 
sleep  in,  is  irrelevant,  is  it  not,  when  once  it  is 
inside?  The  materials  of  a meal  become  compara- 
tively unimportant  after  being  swallowed  and  after 
the  process  of  deglutition  is  finished. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : After  the  period  of  digestion, 
not  immediately  after  they  are  swallowed. 

5374.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I am  much  obliged  to 
Sir  Lewis.  The  determination  whether  this  added 
area  is  an  individual  entity  or  a parasitic  growth 
does  not  necessarily  heliJ  the  consequential  digestion, 
does  it? — Yes,  I quite  follow.  I should  put  it  in 
this  way.  Supposing  at  the  Parliamentary  Inquiry 
the  subject-matter  wdiich  had  to  be  determined,  as  I 
have  suggested,  in  the  case  of  a Borough  extension,, 
is  whether  the  probable  advantage,?  are.  so  great  that 
they  ought  to  outweigh  the  wishes  and  feelings  and 
sentiments  of  the  inhabitants;  then  jmu  could  come 
to  the  additional  point  whether  the  area  really  has 
a separate  existence  or  is  it  due  to  the  existence  of 
the  Borough  which  is  proposed  to  be  included? 

5375.  Hoiv  does  that  come  in  if  Parliament  has 
once  decided  that  the  area  should  be  taken  in? — 
No,  I should  not  suggest  that  Parliament  would 
decide  that.  Parliament  may  decide  that  a Provi- 
sional Order  .may  be  made.  What  I have  suggested 
is  that  you  should  empower  the  Ministry  of  Health 
to  make  an  Order. 
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5376.  {Chairman) : Thou  the  Provisional  Order 

perliaps  cannot  be  i^assed  afterwards,  or  do  you  leave 
it,  although  it  is  called  a Provisional  Order,  if  it 
is' not  confirmed  by  Parliament,  to  become  in  effect  a 
Departmental  Order? — It  would  become  a Depart- 
mental Order,  or  it  should  be  left  to  the  head  of  the 
Department  or  to  some  other  body  to  determine 
whether  any  further  opposition  should  be  allowed. 

5377.  {Sir  Bajland  Adkins) : Supposing  Parliament 

■had  decided  that  County  Borough  X should  take  in 
area  Y,  so  far  as  these  great  considerations  are  con- 
cerned, that  the  effect  on  the  County  is  not  so  detri- 
mental as  to  outweigh  the  desire  of  the  County 
Borough  and  the  reasons  that  they  put  forward,  and 
the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  are  either  not  so  acute 
c.r  so  widespread  as  to  outweigh  the  other  considera- 
tions, and  therefore  on  those  facte  Parliament  has 
decided  that  the  extension  should  take  place,  and 
then,  these  things  being  decided  in  Parliament,  the 
Minister  of  Health  comes  to  the  conclusion,  in  spite 
of  th.at:  “We  will  not  let  County  Borough  X take  in 
y,  because  Y is  a separate  entity  which  flourished  in 
the  days  of  the  Homans,  and  County  Borough  X is, 
after  all,  merely  a modern  manufacturing  mush- 
room ” : supposing  he  said,  “We  will  not  admit 

this,  because  it  is  really  a different  entity,”  then  do 
you  not  think  that  in  regard  to  the  County  Borough, 
which  could  be  defeated  by  the  Department,  the 
resuHs  would  be  almost  as  serious  as  the  results  of 
the  annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine?  Would  there 
not  bo  chronic  acuteness  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
County  Borough?  Would  the  County  Borough 
accept  what  was  virtually  a refusal  by  the  Department 
after  they  had  apparently  'won  on  the  issues  in 
Parliament?  That  is  my  point? — Or  put  it  in 
another  way  : wmuld  the  Department  have  the  courage 
to  refuse? 

6378.  {Col.  Williams):  You  suggested  just  now,  I 
understood,  that  the  County  Council  rvere  the  only 
people  concerned? — Oh,  no;  in  the  case  of  con- 
stitution. 

5.379.  But  not  in  the  case  of  extension? — No. 

6380.  Supposing  your  theory  w'ere  carried  out  and 
Parliament  were  to  give  a general  declaration  that 
any  area  outside  the  Borough  might  be  added  to  it 
without  unduly  disturbing  the  County  arrangements, 
that  area  might  consist  of  one  or  two  Urban  Districts 
and  parts  of  one  or  two  Rural  Districts;  what  chance 
do  you  think  any  of  those  Urban  or  Rural  Districts 
would  have  of  getting  excluded  after  Parliament  had 
passed  that  general  declaration? — But  thus  is  not 
constitution;  this  is  extension.  I have  a different 
Preamble  for  extensions.  Constitution  is  wdiat  we 
have  been  discussing.  If  you  come  to  extension,  then 
you  have  to  deal  w^ith  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  County. 

5381.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : It  is  not  merely  the 
County  Council  there : it  is  every  Local  Authority 
wdthiii  the  County  and  every  organisation  within  the 
County  and  every  group  of  human  beings  within  the 
County? — ^Of  course  they  w'ould  have  a rif^t;  that  is 
involved  in  County  government. 

5382.  (Col.  Williams)  : Would  you  have  opposition 
to  what  I call  the  preliminary  Bill  in  the  House,  or 
would  you  simply  leave  them  to  their  rights  after  the 
major  declaration  had  been  made? — I would  give  them 
a power  to  oppose  in  the  House.  In  the  case  of  a 
Borough  extension,  you  would  have  to  deal  not  only 
with  the  County,  but  with  the  inhabitants  who  are 
proposed  to  be  swallowed  up.  I call  that  the  opposi- 
tion on  incompatibility  of  temper.  You  would  have 
to  deal  with  both  those  things  in  the  House. 

5383.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I could  conceive  a case, 
at  any  i-ate  let  us  assume  a case,  where  the  Borough 
might  be  extended  so  that  it  wmuld  not  do  suOh  injury 
to  the  County  government  as  to  justify  Parliament  in 
refusing  it,  but  it  might  incidentally  breaik  up  the 
district  government  within  the  County  .so  gravely — 
you  might  have  several  districts  meeting  there,  and 
so  on,  and  it  would  affect  so  many  of  wdiat  are  called 
minor  Authorities — that  that  might  turn  the 
whole  scale.  They  might  say  : it  is  all  very  well  as 


regards  the  County  Council,  but  you  will  break  up 
so  many  of  the  minor  Authorities  and  their  relatinn.s 
with  the  County  Council  and  their  relations  with  the 
parishes,  and  you  are  paying  too  high  a price? — This 
is  extension,  not  constitution? 

5381.  This  is  an  extension.  Would  that  issue  he 
decided,  by  your  plan,  in  Parliament? — Yes. 

5385.  Or  wmuld  that  he  left  to  the  Department? — 
All  the  main  questions  would  be  decided  by  Parlia- 
ment. 

5.380.  {Sir  Walter  Nichola.s):  The  swallowing  up  of 
Y under  your  scheme  w'ould  have  been  investigateil 
by  Parliament? — Yes. 

5387.  And  there  is  confusion  of  thought  as  botwoen 
extension  and  constitution  ? — AYs. 

5388.  {Chairinan.)  : I do  not  quite  follow  about 
the  private  person  wdio  cannot  aflurd  to  contest 
these  matters  in  Parliament  and  is  able  to  do  so  at 
a Local  Inquiry.  I mentioned  a man,  for  instaiK'C, 
wdio  had  a garden  and  did  not  wmnt  to  )>art  with 
it;  that  is  a small  matter.  But  there  is  this  ca.se, 
and  it  happens  very  frequently.  A landowner  may 
have  a farm  adjoining  the  Borough,  and  it  may  ho 
desired  to  include  part  of  his  agricultural  land 
in  the  Borough,  wdiich  of  course  w'ould  iiicrea.se  his 
rates.  He  is  not  going  to  fight  that  in  Parliament, 
because  it  wmuld  be  cheaper  to  let  his  rates  bo 
increased.  But  if  there  is  a Local  Inquiry,  he  may 
get  that  put  right.  I take  it  in  this  case.  Parliament 
would  have  decided  wdthout  his  being  heard,  and  the 
Local  Inquiry  wmuld  not  give  him  an  opportunity ?- 
Oh,  yes,  the  Local  Inquiry  is  intended  by  mo  for 
the  very  purpose. 

6389.  But  you  said  this  just  now,  in  answ'cr  to 
another  question.  I suggested  that  the  fi'ontier,  the 
deliminabion,  should  be  decided  after  the  Local 
Inquiry,  but  you  said  you  thought  that  could  be  done 
by  Parliament? — Yes,  the  frontier. 

5390.  How  are  you  going  to  decide  upon  this 
question  of  agricultural  land,  or  whatever  it  may  ho, 
if  the  frontier  has  already  been  decided  by  Parlia- 
ment?— ^His  opposition  w’ould  bo  to  the  inclusion  of 
his  particular  piece.  If  Parliament  decided  that 
the  frontier  might  extend  to  a certain  area,  you 
could  deal  wdth  that. 

6391.  I do  not  think  that  would  be  ])ossihh;.  I 
know  of  a case,  for  instance,  where  you  might  have 
a farm  wdth  another  town  beyond  it,  and  it  might 
be  decided,  because  there  was  no  oiiposition  from 
the  farm  owner  in  between,  and  practically  Paidia- 
ment  would  know  nothing  about  it,  and  they  might 
decide  to  take  in  that.  If  tliere  was  a large  ai-ea  of 
fields,  you  must  take  them  in ; you  cannot  have  a 
hiatus  between  the  bit  that  is  to  be  annexed  am! 
a bit  that  is  not  to  be  annexed? — But,  would  not  his 
ease  be  for  the  exclusion,  fi’oin  the  area  wdiicli  li.ad 
passed  Parliament,  of  certain  areas? 

5292-3.  It  would,  hut  ho  would  not  be  able  to 
appear  before  Parliament,  and  it  would  not  he  woi'th 
his  wdiilc? — No,  but  he  could  ai)))ciir  at  the  laical 
Inquiry  and  say:  “ You  are  authorised  to  make  a 
Provisional  Order  including  this  area,  and  1 ask  you 
not  to.” 

(Chairman)  : If  you  did  that,  you  would  liavc 

a hit  of  the  County  Borough  here,  and  then  a hit 
of  County,  and  tlien  another  bit  of  County  Borougli, 
entirely  severed. 

.5394.  (Col.  Williams):  Apjdying  the  simih'  which 
the'  Chairman  put  ju.st  now,  your  simile  would  he 
that  the  Parliament.ary  decision  would  be  the  d(x:iHion 
of  two  Governments  making  a treaty,  wdiereau  tlie 
reference  to  the  Local  Inquiry  would  be  a referenre 
to  the  Delimitation  Comrai.ssion? — A'cis,  Yon  <'mihi 
not  allow  the  Local  lm|niry  to  increase  the  area 
wdiich  had  to  bo  ahsorlied,  but  you  could  allow  the 
Local  Inquiry  to  diminish  tlie  area  which  ha<l  to  he 
absorbed. 

5-395.  (Chairman):  How  could  yon  allow  tlu'  lyocal 
Inquiry  to  take  an  island  in  the  hit  which  wa.s  to  he 
annexed?  Because  that  is  a case  wdiicli  niiist  arise 
very  often.  There  often  i.s  .a  bit  of  land  wdiich  can 
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never  be  developed  for  building,  in  between  the  main 
area  and  the  other  ai’ea  P — I think  it  may  be  beyond 
the  wit  of  man  to  avoid  that  difficulty,  but  there 
must  always  be  some  difficulty. 

5396.  That  is  discussed  at  the  Local  Inquiry  now? — 
Yes. 

6397.  {Col.  Williams) : May  I take  it  that  there 
are  some  points  of  detail,  such  as  an  improvement  in 
the  details  of  the  boundary,  which  might  con- 
veniently be  discussed  by  a Local  Inquiry? — On  the 
spot. 

5398.  And  also  minor  matters  which  might  arise 
and  would  not  be  worth  the  attention  of  Parliament 
to  consider,  but  would  be  very  important  locally  and 
might  be  settled  locally? — Yes,  there  is  a great  num- 
ber of  questions  which  the  Ministry  of  Health  must 
decide. 

{Sir  liyland  Adkins)  : Might  I,  with  the  Chairman’s 
permission,  put  briefly  to  Sir  Ernest  the  evidence  he 
was  kind  enough  to  give  before  the  Consultative 
Council  on  Local  Health  Administration  of  the 
Miii'stry  of  Health,  of  which  I happen  to  be 
Chairman,  because  it  is  on  this  point,  and  if  your 
Lordship  thought  proper,  I thought  Sir  Ernest’s 
comments  there,  which  I need  hardly  say  ai'e  in 
harmony  with  what  he  is  saying  here,  might  be  of 
use? 

{Chairman)  ; Certainly. 

5399.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Sir  Ernest,  have  you 
got  that  before  you  ? — Yes ; I thought  I might  be 
asked  something  about  that. 

5400.  It  says  : “ Sir  Ernest  Moon,  Counsel  to  the 
Speaker,  attended  the  meeting  at  the  Chairman’s 
request,  and  in  reply  to  questions  expressed  the 
following  personal  views  as  regards  the  existing  pro- 
cedure upon  applications  for  extensions: — (i.)  So  far 
as  the  consideration  of  proposals  by  Committees  of  the 
House  is  concerned,  there  is  no  difference  of  practice 
between  the  methods  apiilied  to  Provisional  Order 
Confirmation  Bills  and  Private  Bills.  But  the  pro- 
moters of  a Provisional  Order  Confirmation  Bill  pay 
no  fees  on  the  Second  Reading  or  Committee  stages 
to  the  House  ”P — They  do  now. 

6401.  I need  not  trouble  about  that.  Then : 

(ii.)  The  promoters  of  an  application  probably 
obtain  some  advantage  if  they  proceed  by  Provisional 
Order  Confirmation  Bill  rather  than  by  Private  Bill, 
since  a Committee  of  the  House  is  inclined  to  take 
the  view  that  the  Ministry  have  made  a very  thorough 
examination  of  the  proposals  included  in  the  Confir- 
mation Bill,  (iii.)  It  has  sometimes  been  thought 
that  the  attitude  of  the  Ministry  towards  proposals 
for  extensions  is  not  entirely  judicial,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  such  an  impression  it  might  be 
suggested  that  it  is  preferable  to  proceed  by  Private 
Bill  when  important  questions  of  principle  are 
involved,  leaving  the  Provisional  Order  procedure  to 
be  applied  to  other  cases.  It  might  be  possible  for 
the  Inspector  of  the  Ministry  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  objections  to  a proposal,  .and  either  to  give 
the  Ministry  discretion  to  determine  whether  the  case 
should  be  dealt  with  by  Provisional  Order  or  by 
Private  Bill,  or  to  make  it  obligatory  to  proceed  by 
Private  Bill  if  the  Minister  received  ’nformation, 
through  the  Inspector  or  otherwise,  which  convinced 
him  that  objections  of  principle  were  felt  against  the 
proposal.  In  the  latter  alternative  no  Local  Inquiry 
would  be  held,  (iv.)  The  expense  of  engaging  expert 
witnesses  in  the  House  in  which  the  Bill  originates  is 
not  avoided  by  hearing  expert  evidence  at  the  Local 
Inquiry;  but  it  is  very  unusual  for  similar  expenses 
to  be  again  incurred  in  the  Second  House  which  deals 
with  a Bill,  (v.)  In  cases  in  which  objections  of 
principle  to  a proposal  did  not  arise,  it  might  be 
possible  for  the  promoters  of  an  application  and  their 
opponents  to  agree  that  a Local  Inquiry  should  be 
held.  In  that  case  the  Parliamentary  proceedings 
might  be  restricted  to  the  confirmation  of  the  result- 
ing Order  by  a motion  of  the  House,  and  the  parties 
sliould  not  be  allowed  to  reopen  the  whole  case  in 
Parliament,  (vi.)  If  a Committee  of  either  House 


was  willing  to  sit  in  the  locality  concerned  with  an 
application,  this  course  might  be  advantageous  in 
.shortening  the  discussion  of  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  Second  House  which  dealt  with  the 
Bill,  (vii.)  The  Lord  Chairman  of  Committees  and 
the  Chairman  of  Committees  in  the  House  of  Commons 
can  invite  Parliament  to  authorise  the  consideration 
of  a Confirmation  Bill  by  a Joint  Committee  of  both 
Houses,  if  they  believe  that  business  will  thereby  be 
facilitated,  (viii.)  The  process  of  Local  Inquiry 
followed  by  a hearing  by  a Committee  of  each  House 
is  unnecessarily  lengthy.  In  cases  in  which  questions 
of  principle  arose,  it  might  be  possible  to  hold  no 
Local  Inquiry,  but  to  remit  the  proposals  in  the  form 
of  a Bill  to  a Committee  of  each  House.  In  other 
cases  a Local  Inquiry  might  be  held,  and  if  the 
application  proceeded,  the  Provisional  Order  Con- 
firmation Bill  might  either  be  .disposed  of  on  the 
Second  Reading,  or  Third  Reading,  stage,  or  the 
Provisional  Order  might  be  confirmed  after  it  had 
been  laid  for  a prescribed  period  on  the  Table,  either 
with  or  without  a motion  of  the  House  approving  it. 
(ix.)  The  decision  on  the  point  whether  a case  raised 
questions  of  principle  rvould  necessarily  be  delicate. 
It  might  be  decided  either  by  the  Ministry,  or  by 
two  persons  experienced  in  local  government,  who 
would  add  a third  person  to  their  number,  or  by  the 
Lord  Chairman  of  Committees  and  the  Chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means,  assisted  by  the  Counsel  to  the 
Speaker.”  Is  that  a fair  precis  of  what  you  then, 
had  to  say? — ^Yes;  I think  it  is  verj?  much  what  I 
have  said  to-day. 

5402.  I only  want  to  get  the  one  or  tw'o  important 
things.? — I have  no  doubt  it  is  what  I said  before.  It 
is  three  years  ago,  and  I cannot  charge  my  memory 
with  the  recollection. 

5403.  I wanted  to  get  it  before  the  Commission? — I 
am  rather  relieved  to  find  that  what  I have  said  to- 
day is  so  much  in  accordance  with  what  I then  said, 
because  I had  not  very  carefully  studied  it  before. 

6404.  You  there  make  a most  interesting  sugges- 
tion, that  a Committee  of  either  House  might  be 
willing  to  sit  in  the  locality  concerned.  If  that  were 
done,  that  -would  meet  the  important  point  of  allow- 
ing the  smallest  people  a chance  of  being  Heard  witli- 
out  the  double  expense  of  a Local  Inquiry  as  now 
conducted  .and  an  Inquiry  before  a Committee  of  the 
House  as  well?  Would  not  .that  be  so? — It  would. 

6405.  {Chairman)  : Something  of  the  kind  is  done 
with  regara  to  Scotland,  is  it  not? — Yes;  but  I did  not 
go  further  than  to  say  if  a Committee  of  either  House 
is  willing  to  sit. 

5406.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : That  course  might  be 
advantageous  ? — Y es . 

5407.  I wanted  to  get  before  this  Commission  that 
suggestion,  which  has  not  yet  been  made  to  us,  but 
which  you  kindly  made  to  this  other  body  three 
years  ago? — Yes. 

{Chairman) : It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  get 
people  to  go  on  those  roving  commissions,  would  it 
not? 

{Sir  Byland  A dkins) : Would  they  rove  very  much  ? 

{Chairman)  : If  they  had  to  go  down  there. 

6408.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : If  jmu  had  a very  im- 
portant case,  like  the  Leeds  and  Bradford  applica- 
tions, you  might  have  some  question  arising  which 
would  profoundly  affect  the  future  of  a great  City 
and  the  future  of  a great  County,  or  both,  might  you 
not? — Yes. 

6409.  And  then  if  a Committee  went  down  there  the 
result  would  be  to  save  the  very  heavy  double  ex- 
pense of  a Local  Inquiry  lasting  weeks,  and  an 
Inquiry  in  Parliament  lasting  weeks? — It  would  have 
that  effect. 

5410.  Then  the  other  point  I wanted  to  put  was  that 
your  suggestions  to-day  and  your  suggestions  three 
years  ago  really  go  to  the  point  of  matters  that  raise 
vei-y  important  questions,  do  they  not? — Yes. 

5411.  I note  that  you  suggest  that  questions  of 
principle  might  be  decided,  as  I was  putting  to  you 
an  hour  or  two  ago,  by  the  Lord  Chairman  and  the 
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Ciiairman  of  Committees,  yourself,  and  Sir  Albert 
Cray,  governed  by  tlie  traditions  of  your  respective 
offices  and  the  traditions  of  the  two  Houses  in  these 
matters? — You  mean  the  decision  whether  there  was  a 
question  of  principle  or  not? 

5412.  Yes;  quite  so.  If  it  were  left  to  a Depart- 
ment it  would  be  less  likely  to  be  acquiesced  in  than 
if  it  were  left  to  persons  who  have,  as  a rule,  nothing 
to  do  with  this  problem  from  week  to  weeli,  as  the 
Department  have  ? It  would  not  he  open  to  that  sug- 
gestion?— Yes. 

5413.  {Gol.  Williams) : Part  of  the  difficulty  is  the 
question  of  expense? — Yes. 

6414.  Would  an  extension  of  the  Joint  Committee 

principle,  instead  of  having  to  go  through  the  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses,  not  have  an  effect  on  the  ques- 
tion of  expense? — I do  not  think  it  would  have  a lot. 
I think  you  want  to  get  rid,  if  you  can,  of  the  dupli- 
cate Inquiry.  You  would,  of  course,  if  we  adopted 
the  Joint  Committee  procedure,  but  I do  not  think 
that  could  be  done  as  a matter  of  fact  by  legislation. 
The  principle,  I think — ^Sir  Albert  Gray  is  here,  and 
he  will  tell  you  whether  he  agrees — on  which,  as  I put 
it,  the  Chairman,  of  Ways  and  Means  acts  in  cases  in 
which  an  application  is  made  for  a Joint  Committee, 
is  to  say;  “ Well,  if  both  sides  agree,  yes,”  or,  “ If 
the  matter  is  likely  to  last  so  long  that  it  would  be 
expensive  to  have  a double  Inquiry,  yes  ” ; but,  ordi- 
narily, the  opponents  of  a Bill  are  entitled  to  have 
what  has  been  called  their  second  barrel.  Much  more 
in  the  case  of  a Provisional  Order  than  in  other 
cases  it  is  fair  that  they  should  have  it,  for  this 
reason : that  opponents  of  a Bill  do  not  know 

what  the  case  is  that  is  going  to  be  made  against 
them  until  thej'  have  had  their  first  Inquiry.  If  you 
go  to  Court  you  have  your  Particulars  and  your 
Interrogatories  and  your  Statement  of  Claim,  and 
you  know  exactly  what  the  case  is  going  to  be.  In 
Parliament  you  do  not.  Therefore  a second  shot  is  a 
very  proper  and  fair  thing  to  allow.  In  the  case 
where  jmci  have  had  a preliminary  Inquiry,  I am  not 
sure  that  that  applies  so  much. 

6415.  That  was  the  point  I was  putting  to  you, 
limiting  it  to  cases  where  you  have  had  your  pre- 
liminary Inquiry.  If  you  have  to  go  through  both 
Houses  you  get  three  Inquiries? — Yes. 

5416.  Would  it  not  be  a saving  of  expense  and 
probably  a satisfactory  arrangement  if  in  those  cases 
a Joint  Committee  were  arranged,  and  would  it  not 
save  the  double  expense  in  Parliament? — A recom- 
mendation of  the  Royal  Commission  that  there  should 
be  a Joint  Committee  would  no  doubt  influence  the 
Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  for  whom  I speak  at 
the  moment,  in  recommending  to  the  House;  because 
of  course  he  has.no  authority;  it  is  a matter  for  the 
two  Houses  to  agree  upon. 

5417.  It  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  Royal 
Commission  if  they  could  have  your  advice  upon  that 
question,  whether  there  would  be  any  real  injustice 
or  any  other  objection  to  a Joint  Committee  hear- 
ing the  Confirmation  Bill  in  cases  where  there  has 
been  a preliminary  Inquiry? — My  view  would  be  that 
if  if  there  has  been  a preliminary  Inquiry  and  every- 
body knows  what  everybody  else  is  going  to  say,  then 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  suitors  ought  to  be  content 
with  the  decision  of  a Joint  Committee. 

5418.  (Sir  Hyland  Adlcins) : Might  I point  tins 
out?  ,\s  you  said  to  my  Consultative  Council  three 
years  ago,  the  promoters  on  an  application  probably 
obtain  some  advantage  if  they  proceed  by  Provisional 
Order,  because  a Committee  of  the  House  is  inclined 
to  take  the  view  that  the  Department  have  made  a 
very  thorough  examination,  and  you  also  go  on  most 
candidly  there  to  say  that  it  has  sometimes  been 
thought  that  the  attitude  of  the  Department  towards 
proposals  for  extension  was  not  entirely  judicial.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  machinery  of  Local 
Inquiry  is  highly  suspect,  would  that,  plus  a hearing 
by  a Joint  Committee,  be  as  fair  or  as  likely  to  give 
rise  to  complete  acquiescence  as  a hearing  by  both 


Houses  ? The  hearing  bj'  both  Houses  without  a 
preliminary  Inquiry? 

5419.  Possibly? — I am  all  in  favour  of  Parlia- 
mentary Inquiry  in  respect  of  what  I call  tlio 
principles. 

5420.  {Ohairmun) : I understand  that  what  is  in 
your  mind  is  that  everybody  should  have  a second 
barrel.  If  you  have  a preliminary  Enquiry,  then  one 
Inquiry  in  Parliament  in  ordinary  cases  might  per- 
haps be  sufficient,  but  if  there  is  no  preliminary 
Inquii'y,  then  there  ought  to  be  two  Parliamentary 
Inquiries?— Yes,  I think  so. 

6421.  This  has  just  occurred  to  me.  Would  you 
consider  this  to  be  in  any  way  a possible  suggestion  : 
that  the  authorities  who  make  the  Local  Inquiries 
should  not  be  the  servants  of  the  Department  hut 
should  be  the  servants  of  Paidiamont;  that  the  In- 
quiry should  be  held  under  the  aus])ict's  of  Parlia- 
ment the  first  House  which  hears  the  matter,  and 
that  they  should  send  down  their  own  officers  to 
hold  such  Inquiry  as  they  think  nece.ssary,  and  t;\ke 
evidence  on  commission  which  would  be  produced 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  that  would 
enable  the  people  who  cannot  afford  to  brief  counsel, 
and  so  forth,  to  appear  before  the  Committee,  and 
it  also  would  not  be  the  same  expense  as  the  present 
Local  Inquiry?  It  has  only  just  occurred  to  me 
whether  there  would  be  any  possibility  of  amalg.a- 
mating  the  Parliamentary  Committee  and  the 
Parliamentary  Inquiry  and  the  Local  Inquiry,  and 
whether  the  officers  could  conduct  the  Inquiry  under 
Parliament  rather  tlian  under  a Department? — In 
your  suggestion  would  they  be  officers  ap]Dointed  by 
the  Committee  ? 

5422.  It  has  only  just  occurred  to  me,  hut  I should 
think  they  would  have  to  engage  professional  jieople, 
engineers,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I was  wonder- 
ing whether  anything  of  that  kind  would  be  possible? 
— I never  think  that  evidence  which  has  been  obtained 
on  commission  is  of  much  service. 

5423.  What  was  in  my  mind  was  that  there  would 
be  a report  by  the  officers  who  held  the  Inquii’y? 
— I have  not  applied  my  mind  to  that. 

6424.  It  has  only  just  occurred  to  me  with  a view  to 
reducing  the  expense? — I can  quite  see  that  it 
might  be  advantageous,  hut  I have  not  applied  my 
mind  to  it. 

(Chairman):  Neither  have  I;  it  has  only  just 
occurred  to  me. 

5425.  (Sir  Hyland.  Adhins)  : It  comes  to  thi.s, 

does  it  not?  You  agree  that  if  it  were  po.ssihle  to 
get  two  Inquiries,  neither  of  which  was  in  the;  least 
su.spect,  that  would  obviously  be  bettor  for  everybody 
than  three  .P — Yes. 

5426.  Would  yon  consider  that  Im|uiries  by  Com- 
mittees of  either  House  of  I’ai'Iiament  would  have 
advantages  over  Inquiries  conducted  by  any  Covei’)i- 
nient  Department,  in  their  publicity,  and  in  their 
detachment  from  any  given  Covoriiiuent  policy  ?- 
Detachment,  yes.  There  is  more  elasticity,  if  I may 
so  put  it,  about  the-  deciriion  of  a I’arliamcuiary  Com- 
mittee than  there  is  about  the  decision  of  a Dc))art- 
ment,  becau.se  the  Department  are  always  h.ampored 
by  the  fact  that  they  liave-  given  certain  decisions 
in  other  cases,  while  a Parliamentary  Committee  is 
never  hampered  in  that  way. 

5427.  (Mr.  Hriichard)  : May  I ask  you  whether 
this  would  be  possible  or  practicable?  A.ssume  that 
we  are  agreed  that  there  should  he  two  Inquiries,  one 
probably  local  and  another  which  is  in  the  nature  of 
an  appeal.  Would  it  be  practicable  that  the  a])))ca) 
should  lie  direct  to,  say,  a .Joint  Committee  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament;  tli.at  is  to  say,  :i  Local 
Inquiry  having  taken  place,  the  tribunal,  wl]oev<-r 
they  m.ay  he,  having  decided  that  a T*rovjsional  Oi'dcr 
.shall  he  made  e-xtending  the  boundarie.s  of  a Borough, 
an  appeal  would  then  lie  on  tlje  part  of  anybody  wh.> 
objected  direct  to  the  .Joint  (Jominittee  of  both  IJourc: 
of  Parliament?-  There  would  be  no  inJm.Mee  to  anv 
of  tlie  .suitors  in  that,  but  of  course  the  difficulty  i- 
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the  constitutional  difficulty  that  the  Houses  must 
agree  in  each  particular  case. 

5427a.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  cannot  tie  the 
hands  of  Parliament? — You  cannot  pass  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  say  there  ©hall  be  a Joint  Committee 
of  both  Houses;  at  least  I think  not. 

5428.  (Mr.  Fritchard) : Have  you  not  got  a provi- 
sion in  the  Private  Legislation  Procedure  (Scotland) 
Act,  1899? — Not  for  a Joint  Committee?  There  are 
Commissioners  who  go  down. 

5429.  I am  talking  about  the  Confirmation  Bill.  Is 
it  not  provided  there  that  there  shall  be  a Joint 
Committee? — Not  a Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses? 
There  are  certain  Commissioners  who  may  or  may  not 
be  Members  of  either  House. 

6430.  I am  not  talking  about  the  preliminary  In- 
quiry in  that  case.  I am  talking  about  what  happens 
when  the  Bill  is  introduced.  Is  there  not  a provision 
that  when  the  Bill  is  introduced,  if  objection  is  taken 
the  Bill  shall  be  referred  to  a Joint  Committee? — I 
xhink  you  are  right.  I begin  to  think  so.  It  really 
happens  this  way.  If  a petition  has  been  presented 
after  the  Inquiry  has  taken  place  and  a petition  has 
been  presented  against  the  Order  that  has  been  made, 
then  I think  that  the  procedure  is  that  it  is  referred 
to  a Joint  Committee;  but  I should  not  like  to  be 
quite  sure  about  that  till  I look  at  the  Act.* 

5431.  {Col.  Williams) : Even  if  it  cannot  be  done  by 
aji  Act  of  Parliament,  it  can  be  done  much  more 
simply  by  a joint  agreement  between  the  authorities 
of  both  Houses? — Yes. 

(Sir  llyland  Atkins)  : It  would  be  indispensable, 
would  it  not,  if  this  went  straight  to  a Joint  Com- 
mittee, that  the  preliminary  Inquiry  should  be  one 
which  commanded  universal  assent  and  confidence, 
just  as  much  as  a Committee  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament? 

{Mr.  Pritchard)  : I intended  that  to  be  made  clear. 
Whatever  the  original  tribunal  is,  it  must  bs  a satis- 
factory one  to  both  parties. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : It  must  be  a.  tribunal  which 
neither  party,  however  erroneously,  thiuks  is  biassed 
by  tradition  or  anything  else? 

{Sir  William  Middlehrook) : Has  grounds  for 

thinking  ? 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : No,  that  is  just  the  point.  It 
is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  even  the  erroneous 
impression  that  it  is  biassed  would  vitiate  the  weight 
of  its  decisions. 

{Sir  WilUnm  Middlehrook) : I am  afraid  that 
w'ould  rule  out  a number  of  High  Court  Judges. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins) : We  are  not  discussing  High 
Court  Judges  here.  I was  only  wondering  how  far 
my  friends  opposite  were  saying  it  weighed  against 
the  decision  of  Parliament.  We  cannot  get  behind  or 
beyond  that. 

6432.  {Air.  Lloyd) : There  is  one  other  matter  I 
want  to  put  to  you.  Can  you  help  upon  this?  At  an 
earlier  stage,  I think  when  the  witness  from  the 
Ministry  of  Health  was  in  the  chair,  we  were  dis- 
cussing who  could  become  County  Boraughs.  It  seems 
to  me  that  nobody  can  apply  to  be  made  a County 
Borough  except  a Municipal  Borough.  That  is  so,  is 
it  not? — That  is  so. 

5433.  So  that  one  of  the  steps  on  the  ladder  towards 
becoming  a County  B'orough  is  first  being  made  a 
Municipal  Borough? — ^Yes. 


* Section  9(1)  of  the  Private  Legislation  Procedure  (Scotland) 
Act,  1899,  provides  as  follows: — 

9. — (1)  If  before  the  expiration  of  seven  days  after  the  intro- 
duction of  a Confirmation  Bill  under  the  immediately  preceding 
section  in  the  House  in  which  it  originates  a petition  be  presented 
against  any  Order  comprised  in  the  Bill,  it  shall  he  lawful  for 
any  member  to  give  notice  that  he  intends  to  move  that  the  Bill 
shall  he  referred  to  a Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament ; and  in  that  case  such  motion  may  be  moved 
immediately  after  the  Bill  is  read  a second  time,  and,  if  carried, 
then  the  Bill  shall  stand  referred  to  a Joint  Committee  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  opponent  shall,  subject  to  the 
practice  of  Parliament,  be  allowed  to  appear  and  oppose  by  him- 
self, his  counsel,  agent,  and  witnesses ; .and  counsel,  agents,  and 
witnesses  may  be  heard  in  support  of  the  Order.  The  Joint 
Committee  shall  hear  and  deterinine  any  question  of  locus  standi. 


5434.  And  no  body  can  be  made  a Municipal 
Borough  except  by  a Charter  of  the  Crown? — Yes. 

5435.  So  that,  curiously  enough,  with  all  these  pre- 
parations and  steps  dealing  with  the  career  of  local 
government  bodies,  there  is  still  a step  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Privy  Council,  as  advisers,  in  the  way  of 
an  Authority  becoming  a County  Borough?— -Yes,  that 
is  so. 

5436.  It  is  very  curious? — And  may  I go  a little 

further,  because  it  was  suggested  that  an  Urban 
District  Council  might  introduce  a Bill  in  order  to 
constitute  itself  a Borough.  I am  afraid  the  authori- 
ties of  the  House  would  not  permit  that,  because  I 
should  have  to  go  to  the  Speaker  and  say:  “Mr. 

Speaker,  here  is  a Private  Bill  which  proposes  to  take 
away  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  I am 
afraid  that  is  not  the  sort  of  business  that  can  be  done 
by  a Private  Bill  ”;  and  I think  he  would  rule  that 
that  was  so,  apart  altogether  from  the  consent  of  the 
Crown,  which  would  have  to  be  obtained. 

5437.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : Did  you  say  that  had 

occurred? — No,  I say  I should  have  to  go  to  him  and 
say  that. 

5438.  {Mr.  Lloyd)  : That  question  arose  clearly  on 
the  Fourth  Day.  I see  the  question  was  put  by  Mr. 
Riddell  at  Q.  2072:  “ But  the,  power  still  held  that  an 
Lh'ban  District  could  proceed  by  Bill.”  Mr.  Gibbon 
said : “ I should  like  to  take  some  advice  on  that,  but 
the  theory  is  that  Parliament  can  do  anything  it 
thinks  fit.  {Sir  William  Middlehrook) : Can  Parlia- 
ment interfere  with  flie  prerogative  of  the  Crown? 
Is  not  that  the  real  question  ? If  you  answer  that  in 
the  affirmative,  then  you  answer  the  other?  {Sir 
Byland  .Adkins) : A Bill  brought  before  Parliament 
which  affected  the  Royal  prerogative  could  not  be 
proceeded  with  unless  the  Royal  wish  were  declaj’sd  by 
a Minister  of  the  Crown,  that  the  Crown  was  willing 
to  waive  its  prerogative  in  a particular  instance. 
That  has  occurred  again  and  again.”  And  then  Mr. 
Gibbon  answers:  “It  has  occurred”  ? — There  is  a 
snag  before  that  point  is  reached. 

6439.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : I know  of  on©  snag, 
and  I dare  say  there  are  many  more.  Which  is  your 
first  snag? — The  first  snag  is  the  Speaker,  if  I may, 
perhaps  disrespectfully,  put  it  in  that  way. 

5440.  {Mr.  Lloyd)  : 1 tried  to  find  out  what  the 

snags  were,  and  I cannot  find  where  the  question 
arose,  but  I recollect  somebody  saying  Standing 
Orders  wmuld  not  allow  it,  and  then  I asked  the 
c|uestion : “ Will  you  show  me  a Standing  Order 

that  prevents  it;”  but  I did  not  get  any  further? — 
There  is  no  Standing  Order  that  deals  with  it,  be- 
cause it  IS  not  a subject  to  wdiich  Standing  Orders 
could  apply. 

{Chairman)  : Supposing  a Bill  committing  this 

crime  or  indiscretion,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  had 
passed  through  the  House  of  Lords,  wdiat  w'ould 
haisisen  then  ? 

(Mr.  Lloyd):  In  breach  of  the  prerogative? 

5441.  {Chairman)  :Yea.  I suppose  it  would  not  be 
a breach  of  the  prerogative  if  it  had  been  recom- 
mended by  a Minister? — The. question  of  substance  is 
w'hether  it  is  subject-matter  of  a Private  Bill,  or 
whether  it  is  subject-matter  of  a public  Bill,  apart 
from  any  question  of  the  Crown’s  prerogative. 

5442.  You  said  if  such  a Bill  were  to  be  intro- 
duced it  would  have  to  be  with  the  consent  of  the 
Crown  signified  through  the  responsible  Minister. 
Supposing  that  had  been  done  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
ana  the  Bill  came  to  the  House  of  Commons,  what 
would  happen  then  ? — Then  I should  still  have  to  go 
to  Mr.  Speaker,  and  say : “ Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
Private  Bill  which  proposes  to  do  something  which  is 
not  the  subject-matter  of  Private  Bill  legislation.” 

5443.  And  then  he  would  rule  it  out  of  order,  and 
then  the  same  procedure  as  in  the  other  House  would 
have  to  be  taken  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
Minister  would  have  to  signify  the  pleasure,  of  the 
Crown? — Even  if  the  Minister  did  signify,  Mr. 
Speaiker  would  say  : “ This  must  be  proceeded  with 
by  public  Bill;  it  is  not  a Private  Bill  matter,” 
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5444.  So  that  this  could  be  done,  if  the  pleasure  of 
the  Crown  were  signified  through  a Minister,  without 
going  to  the  Privy  Council? — It  could  be  done  by  a 
public  Bill,  but  not  by  a Private,  Bill. 

5446.  (Col.  Williaw.s)  : Would  not  the  Standing 

Orders  then  stand  in  the  way;  because  it  would  be 
such  a Bill  as  under  the  Standing  Orders  would  be 
a Private  Bill? — That  would  be  the  report  of  the 
Examiners — that  there  were  no  Standing  Orders 
applicable. 

6446.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : It  really  is  that  as  matters 
now  stand  no  body  except  a Municipal  Borough  can 
become  a County  Borough  by  Private  Bill? — Yes. 

I tried  to  ascertain  what  the  history  of  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown  in  that  respect  was,  but  I find  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  out  anything  except 
that  Boroughs  have  existed  by  prerogative  of  the 
Crow'n  since  the  day  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
probably  before  in  Normandy,  and  it  has  alwaj's 
continued. 

6447.  (Chairman)  : There  is  no  statutory  pro- 

vision ? — No,  I suppose  it  is  common  law. 

•5448.  (Sir  Lewis  Heard)  : I am  not  quite  sure  how 
far  we  have  carried  this  matter  of  the  two  Inquiries. 

I just  want  to  put  this  point  to  you.  Is  it  not  now 
clear  that  if  there  are  two  Inquiries,  each  of  them 
must  cover  the  whole  ground?— I .should  hope  not. 

5449.  Y'ou  have  distinguished  here  between  two 
questions  in  the  case? — Yes. 

5450.  Those  two  questions  are,  first,  the  effect  of 
the  proposal  on  County  government,  and,  second, 
whether  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  should  prevail? 

— Yes. 

5451.  I do  not  quite  know  whether  that  second 
question  assumes  that  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants 
are  adverse;  because  it  might  be  the  other  way? — 

It  means  when  they  are  dissenting. 

(The  Witness 

Sir  Albert  Guay,  K.C.B.,  K. 

6462.  (Chairman)  : As  the  late  Counsel  to  the  Lord 
Chairman  of  Committees,  you  have  kindly  said  that 
you  "would  come  and  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  Sir  Ernest  Moon  has  done  for  the 
House  of  Commons.  I think  you  have  heard  Sir 
Ernest’s  evidence;  perhaps  you  might  follow  on  the 
same  lines.  Have  you  put  in  a memorandum  .P — Yes, 

I have  put  in  a memorandum  as  to  the  procedure  in 
regard  to  Bills  in  Parliament,  especially  in  the  Hou.se 
of  Lords. 

Memoeaisdum  of  Evidence  by  Sir  Albert  Gray, 

K.C.B.,  K.C.,  LATE  Counsel  to  the  Chairman  of 

CoMAIITTEES,  HoUSE  OF  LoilDS. 

1.  If  evidence  is  required,  I can  describe  the  pi  o- 
cedure  in  relation  to  the  introduction  of  local  Bilk. 
Shortly  stated,  the  procedure  is  as  follows;  — 

(a)  Notices  in  “ London  Gazette  ” and  news- 

papers in  October  and  November,  and 
deposit  of  Bills  in  Parliament  in  December. 

(b)  Bekveen  their  deposit  and  meeting  of  Parlia- 

ment, the  Bills  are  considered  by  the 
Parliamentary  authorities  and  by  the 
Public  Departments. 

(c)  At  the  end  of  January,  the  Bills  are  divided, 

equally  or  nearly  so,  between  the  tivo 
Houses — provisionalh'  by  the  two  Counsel 
— the  proposed  division  being  com- 
municated to  the  Agents — in  some  cases 
special  reason  for  commencement  in  one 
House  or  the  other.  Final  division  at 
meeting  before  the  two  Chairmen  on  or 
before  28th  January. 

(d)  Before  Municipal  Bills  are  proceeded  with  in 

Parliament,  they  must  be  approved  by  the 
ratepaj'ers  under  the  Borough  Funds  Acts. 
The  vote  at  public  meeting  is  subject  to  a 
poll,  if  demanded.  Ratepayers  may  reject 
w'hole  Bill  or  a part. 


.0.  (House  of  Commons).  [Contimied. 


6452.  Those  are  kvo  considerations  against  the  pro- 
posal to  extend  the  County  Borough? — Yes. 

5463.  If  those  questions  are  separate  from  tlie 
rest  the  tribunal  hears  only  one  side  of  the  ca;-e? — 
You  nie-an  to  say  the  Committee  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons dr  the  House  of  Lords? 

5454.  The  first  tribunal  wliich  is  to  consider  those 
two  questions.  Those  are  only  one  side  of  the  case? 
— It  hears  both  side.s  in  order  to  come  to  a conclusion. 

6455.  That  is  wdiat  I thought  it  must  do.  It  must 
hear  the  whole  oase.f’ — It  must  certainly;  it  must  hear 
the  whole  case  except  in  detail. 

5456.  As  Sir  Ryland  said,  the  question  may  affect 
the  future  of  a great  City  a.s  well  as  the  fului'c  of  a 
great  County? — Yes. 

5457.  (Sir  liyland  .idkins)  : And  of  course  there 
may  be  also  the  case,  which  I presume  room  would 
be  left  for,  where  there  is  a.  considerable  body  of 
peraons  in  the  town  itself  who  do  not  want  it 
extended  ? — Yes. 

6458.  There  are  divisions  of  opinion,  we  know,  in 
towns  ? — Yes. 

5459.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : AVhen  you  say  except 
details,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  expression?  Do 
you  mean  the  consequential  effect  of  the  decision  or 
the  details  of  the  case.!’ — Tbe  way  in  which  you  deal 
with  the  parishes,  parts  of  which  are  taken  and  pai’ts 
of  which  are  not. 

5460.  Consequential  provisions?  — Consequential 
provisions.  Mr.  Gibbon  used  that  phrase. 

5461.  (Chairman) : I am  sure  we  ai’e  all  very  much 
obliged  to  you.  Sir  Ernest,  for  your  most  useful 
suggestions  and  also  mo.st  useful  information? — I 
thought  it  was  no  good  going  on  old  lines;  I thought 
I had  better  try  to  make  a.  suggestion  of  some  sort. 

I do  not  know  that  it  will  hold  water  altogether,  but 
at  any  rate  perhaps  the  Comnii.ssion  will  consider  it. 

withdreiv.) 

0.,  called  and  examined. 

(e)  Petitions  lagainst  the  Bill  may  be  deposited 
within  the  times  appointed  by  the 
Standing  Orders. 

(/)  On  the  18th  .lanuary,  the  Examiners  begin 
their  work  of  examining  whether  the 
Standing  Orders  have  been  com|)lied  with. 

2.  Most  of  the  Municipal  Bills  are  commenced  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  because  they  usually  contain  jiro- 
visions  required  to  be  referred  to  the  Jjocal  fxigisla- 
tion  Committee  of  that  House.  When  undue  preissure 
on  the  time  of  that  Committee  is  anticipated,  somi'  of 
these  Bills  are  commenced  in  the  House  of  Loi’ds. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  consent  of  tlie  Ministry  of 
Health  to  Bills  under  the  Borough  l<’unds  Act  (il  any 
further  evidence  is  desired),  I may  jjoint  out  that  the 
Ministry  is  not  required  to  hold,  and  in  practice  docs 
not  hold,  ail  Inquiry,  though  cmpoworeil  to  do  so  by 
section  7 of  the  Borough  Funds  .\ct,  1872. 

No  Government  Department  could  take  the  ro«])on- 
sibility  of  refusing  their  consent  without  holding  an 
Inquiry.  The  view  of  the  Ministry,  I believe,  is  that 
Parliament  intended  the  consent  to  relate  only  to  the 
due  obserA'ance  of  the  statutory  i'c(|uiremcnts. 

If  a double  Inquiry  by  the  Ministi-y,  followed  by 
one  or  po.ssibIy  two  in  Parliament,  is  to  bo 
deprecated,  then  the  formal  consent  should  either  be 
continued  or  abolkhed.  Abolition  would  requiic  .i 
statute. 

Before  1922,  in  all  these  Municijnil  Bills,  the  pri‘- 
amble  contained  a recital  that  the  Bill  had  tho 
consent  of  the  Minktry,  but  thi.s  led  to  some  nii.s- 
conception  on  the  part  of  Parliamentary  Committee.s, 
who  noted  the  consent  and  at  the  same  time  had 
before  them  a report  of  the  Minisii-y  criticising 
adversely  some  of  the  clauses.  In  the  Mishd  Bill  of 
1921,  it  was  therefore  directed  that  thi.s  nsutal  should 
be  discontinued.  'J’he  consent  is  still  comprised  in 
the  general  recital  that  the  jirovisions  of  the  Borough 
Funds  Acts  have  been  complied  with. 
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As  to  Question  1750  and  seq.,  Mr.  Pritchard  has 
already  pointed  out  that  a private  member  could  not 
introduce  a Bill  which  had  been  refused  by  the 
Ministry.  A local  Bill  must  be  introduced  in 
accordance  with  the  Standing  Orders.  A “ private 
Member’s  Bill”  is  a public  Bill  for  public  purposes; 
the  Bills  now  in  question  are  “ private  or  local  Bills.” 
Local  Bills  are  framed  and  deposited  in  Parliament 
by  the  parties  desiring  their  enactment,  who  are 
called  “ the  promoters.”  In  the  House  of  Commons 
their  stages  are  moved  by  private  members.  This  is 
not  so  in  the  Lords,  where  all  the  stages  of  local  Bills 
are  moved  by  the  Chairman  of  Committees. 


5468.  (Chairman) : You  mention  in  paragraph 
(1)  (a):  “ Notice  in  London  Gazette  and  newspapers 
in  October  and  November,  and  deposit  of  Bills  in 
Parliament  in  December”.  That  is  with  reference  to 
Private  Bills,  I take  it? — Yes,  Private  Bills. 

5464.  Then  the  Bills  are  considered;  and  then  they 
are  divided.  This  is  joint  action  between  both 
Houses.  When  you  say  “ Parliamentary  authori- 
ties ”,  you  mean  authorities  of  both  Houses? — Yes. 

6465.  I suppose  the  division  is  settled  between  the 
Lord  Chairman  and  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means,  yourself  and  Sir  Ernest  Moon? — It  was  done 
by  Sir  Ernest  Moon  and  myself,  and  then  we  put 
in  the  ijassages  this  division  so  that  it  could  be  seen 
by  all  the  agents.  They  may  make  objections  or  criti- 
cisms or  express  their  desire  that  the  Bill  should  be 
commenced  in  one  House  or  the  other,  and  we  took 
that  into  consideration  and,  if  possible,  settled  it  by  a 
■give  and  take,  or  left  it  to  be  decided  at  the  formal 
meeting  between  the  two  Chairmen  which  takes  place 
on  or  before  the  28th  January  in  every  year. 

5466.  Then  the  parties  appear? — Then  the  parties 
appear  in  this  r oom*  and  the  question  is  decided  and 
the  division  is  settled. 

5467.  Are  there  many  questions  of  that  kind?-- 
Probably  only  three  or  four  on  each  occasion. 

5468.  That  takes  place  at  the  end  of  January? — 
Yes. 

5469.  Then,  in  paragraph  1 (d),  you  say  that 
Municipal  Bills  must  be  approved  b3^  the  ratepaj'-ers. 
That  is  at  a public  meeting,  is  it.P — A public  meeting 
under  the  Borough  Funds  Acts. 

5470.  Then  Petitions  against  the  Bill  are  deposited. 
Are  we  still  dealing  with  Private  Bills  or  Provisional 
Orders? — Only  Private  Bills.  There  are  similar 
notices  with  regard  to  Provisional  Orders,  but  those 
are  required  by  the  Department  concerned.  I am 
talking  now  about  Bills  only  to  which  the  Standing 
Orders  apply. 

5471.  Do  the  Standing  Orders  not  apply  to  Pro- 
visional Orders? — Not  to  the  initial  stages.  Tha.t  is 
done  by  the  Department. 

5472.  You  really  do  the  preliminary  work  of  the 
Department  in  regard  to  Private  Bills? — It  is  done 
in  Parliament. 

5473.  What  otherwise  is  done  in  the  Department  in 
regard  to  Provisional  Orders? — Yes;  the  Department 
deal  with  all  the  notices  and  preliminary  steps  with 
regard  to  Provisional  Orders  before  a Bill  is  brought 
into  Parliament. 

5474.  Then  the  Examiners  begin  their  work.  Can 
j'ou  toll  us  when  the  Provisional  Order  comes  to  you  ? 
— Provisional  Orders  do  not  come  until  the  confirming 
Bill  is  introduced. 

5475.  Then  that  goes  to  the  Examiners? — It  goes  to 
the  Examiners. 

5476.  How  do  jmu  divide  the  Provisional  Orders 
between  the  two  Houses — in  the  same  way  as  Private 
Bills? — I do  not  know  that  there  is  any  Examiners’ 
work  with  regard  to  Provisional  Orders. 

5477.  Yes,  I think  so,  in  the  case  of  lands  or  private 
propert.y  ? — The  waj^  that  Provisional  Orders  are 
divided  is  by  arrangement  between  the  two  Chairmen. 

5478.  In  the  s;rme  way? — In  the  same  way,  or  bj' 
the  Aliiiister,  rather,  I should  say.  The  Minister 
decides  in  which  House  he  will  introduce  the  Bill. 
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5479.  Because  it  is  a Public  Bill? — Yes,  because  it 
is  a Public  Bill. 

5480.  Then  you  tell  iis  that  most  Municipal  Bills 
are  commenced  in  the  House  of  Commons? — Yes. 

5481.  That  is  because  of  the  Local  Legislation  Com- 
mittee, is  it? — ^Yes. 

5482.  Is  it  the  case,  then,  that  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  introduce  Provisional  Orders  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  so  as  to  divide  the  work  between  the 
Committees  ? — I really  do  not  know  what  proportion 
of  Provisional  Order  Bills  are  commenced  in  the  one 
House  or  the  other,  but  I think  a considerable 
majority  are  brought  in  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
I am  not  quite  sure,  but  I think  so. 

5483.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : You  have  not  mentioned 
here  one  step  in  the  promotion  of  a Bill,  with  which 
you  are  very  familiar — more  familiar  than  anybody 
else.  That  is  the  step  at  which  the  Bill  is  perused  by 
the  Lord  Chairman  and  his  Counsel  and  returned  by 
them  to  the  promoters  with  their  objections  and 
suggested  modifications  ? — I did  not  know  quite 
whether  that  was  a matter  which  the  Commission 
would  like  to  hear  about,  but  I can  explain  that  pro- 
cedure. I have  said  that  the  Bills  are  considered  by 
the  Parliamentary  authorities.  They  were  read  by 
the  Ohainnan  and  103^5611  immedia-tely  after  their 
deposit  on  the  19th  December,  and  notes  of  objections 
or  criticisms  were  made  by  us  on  the  margin  of  a copy 
of  the  Bill.  Those  notes  were  copied  into  another 
copy  of  the  Bill  and  sent  out  to  the  agents,  and  the 
agents  communicated  those  criticisms  to  their  clients 
in  the  country.  That  was  done  nearly  altogether 
before  the  Bills  were  divided  at  the  end  of 
Januai'y.  These  Municipal  Bills  are  not  likely  to 
come  on  very  early  in  the  Session ; so  that  the  Muni- 
cipal Authorities  in  the  country  have  considerable 
time  to  examine  them  and  to  consider  what  steps  they 
will  take,  and  how  they  will  answer  the  observations 
made  by  the  Chairman;  and  then  after  Parliament 
meets  the  Chairman  has  interviews  with  the  agents 
and  their  clients,  who  may  be  called  to  come,  on  all 
the  Bills  in  succession,  and  that  takes  place  day  by 
day  during  the  Session  until  probably  about  the 
middle  of  June. 

6484.  (Chairman)  : That  is  entirely  the  House  of 
Lords  procedure,  separate  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons procedure? — Yes. 

5485.  It  does  not  in  any  way  take  the  place  of  the 
.Local  Legislation  Committee? — No,  not  at  all. 

5486.  It  is  quite  separate? — Yes. 

5487.  The  House  of  Commons  may  be  proceeding 
on  different  lines? — Yes.  This  has  been  traditional 
in  the  House  of  Lords  since  a Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees was  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  On  those  occasions  the  Chairman  would 
be  able  to  say  whether  he  objects  to  a particular 
clause  or  possibly  to  the  whole  Bill. 

5488.  On  what  grounds  would  that  be? — He  would 
say  that  it  is  unconstitutional  or  so  much  against 
public  polic3'  that  he  must  oppose  it.  The  method 
of  his  opposition  is  this  ; that  as  he  has  the  function 
and  duty  of  moving  every  stage  of  a Bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  says  that  he  will  not  move  the 
next  stage  of  that  Bill,  The  parties  concerned 
then  have  to  apply  to  another  Peer  to  move  the 
Second  Reading,  and  if  another  Peer  takes  up  the 
matter,  then  the  House  will  expect  the  Chairman 
at  once  to  state  his  objections  to  the  Bill.  I believe 
only  on  one  occasion  during  the  last  fifty  years  or 
so  has  the  House  disagreed  with  the  Chairman’s 
decision;  but  of  course  this  takes  place  very  rarely 
indeed. 

5489.  (Sir  Pyland  Adkins)  : Might  we  know  that 
one  case? — I think  it  occurred  in  the  days  of  Lord 
Redesdale;  it  is  so  long  ago  that  I cannot  -tell  you 
what  it  was.  It  is  merely  a tradition  in  the  office 
that  there  was  such  a case. 

5490.  (Sir  Jewis  Peard) : Have  there  not  been 
many  cases  in  addition  to  that  one,  in  which  a Peer 
has  taken  up  the  case  and  the  Lord  Chairman  has 
stated  his  reasons,  and  the  House  has  agreed  with  the 
Lord  Chaii-man.P — ^Yes, 
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6491.  That  is  to  say,  the  Lord  Chairman  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  House,  you  may  say? — Yes. 

5492.  In  more  than  one  case? — Yes.  It  is  putting 
very  great  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Chair- 
man; hut  there  is  so  mtich  responsibility  that  he  is 
extremely  unlikely  ever  to  oppose  a case  in  which 
he  is  not  on  perfectly  sure  ground. 

5493.  (Chairman)  : I am  not  quite  clear  now  how 
that  conflicts  or  agrees  with  the  procedure  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Supposing  the  Lord  Chairman 
decided  that  a Bill  was  undesirable  for  any  reason 
and  refused  to  move  it,  it  might  Ije  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  and  passed? — Yes. 

5494.  What  would  happen  then? — It  would  then 
come  up  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

5495.  Who  would  move  it?  Has  that,  ever  hap- 
pened?— No,  that  has  never  happened. 

5496.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  Lord  Chairman  does 

sometimes  say  on  a disputed  clause : “ Bring  the 

clause  before  the  House  of  Commons  Committee,  and 
then  we  will  consider  it  again  ”? — Yes,  in  regard  to 
matters  in  Local  Legislation  Bills,  that  is  done  every 
day.  The  ’Chairman  may  have  put  an  adverse  obser- 
vation against  a clause;  it  might  be  with  regard  to 
milk,  or  something  like  that.  He  might  say  : “ This 
goes  too  far;  this  is  improper.”  Then  the  parties, 
when  they  come  before  him  at  the  interview,  will 
say:  “ We  have  got  very  strong  evidence  on  this 
point;  we  would  like  to  bring  it  before  Parliament.” 
The  Chairman  will  say:  “ Very  well;  let  it  go  before 
the  Local  Legislation  Committee,  and  then  I wiU  see 
the  evidence.” 

5497.  (Chairman):  Then  he  lets  it  go  forward? — 

Yes. 

5498.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : There  is  no  evidence 
called  before  the  Lord  Chairman? — No. 

5499.  (Chairman) : If  he  thinks  it  ought  to  go  for- 
ward, he  lets  it  go  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
it  goes  before  the  Local  Legislation  Committee? — Yes. 

5500.  (Mr.  Turton) : He  has  ex  parte  statements  P — 
He  has  only  ex  parte  statements. 

5501.  (Chairman) : Then  passing  to  paragraph  3, 
you  say  that  with  regard  to  the  consent  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Health  to  Bills  under  the  Borough  Funds 
Acts,  the  Minis  cry  is  not  required,  though  it  is  em- 
powered, to  hold  an  Inquiry.  Would  you  mind  just 
explaining  that  a little? — I have  not  the  Act  before 
me,  but  if  I remember  rightly,  it  says  that  the 
approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board  (now  the 
Ministry  of  Health)  is  required  before  the  expenses 
of  promotion  are  thrown  upon  the  rates.  The  Act  has 
evidently  been  administered  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Department  is  not  expected  to  hold  a Local 
Inquiry  unless  in  some  exceptional  case  it  thought  it 
necessary  to  do  more  than  see  that  the  procedure  laid 
down  in  the  Act  has  been  duly  followed. 

5502.  But  a Government  Department  would  not 
turn  a Bill  down  without  holding  an  Inquiry,  except 
under  very  exceptional  circumstances? — No,  I think 
not. 

5503.  Then  I think  we  get  really  to  the  more  im- 
portant words  in  the  middle  cf  this  paragraph : “ If  a 
double  Inquiry  by  the  Ministry,  followed  by.  one  or 
possibly  two  in  Parliament,  is  to  be  deprecated,  then 
the  formal  consent  should  either  be  continued  or  abol- 
ished. Abolition  would  require  a Statute.”  You 
mean  there,  the  abolition  of  the  Ijocal  Inquiry? — No, 
the  abolition  of  the  consent. 

5504.  But  that  would  necessitate,  would  it  not,  the 
abolition  of  the  Local  Inquiry? — No,  in  the  para- 
graph I am  referring  to,  the  consent  is  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bill. 

6505.  I thought  you  said  they  could  not  take  the 
responsibility  of  refusing? — I mean  refusing  without 
an  Inquiry. 

5506.  Y’’ou  wish  to  abolish  the  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing consent? — Abolish  the  formal  consent  which  is 
given  ’.vhere  there  is  no  Inquiry. 

6507.  Then  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  hold  an 
Inquiry? — The  Inquiry  is  a different  matter. 


6508.  (Sir  William,  Middlehrook) : What  is  the 
reason  for  that  formal  consent,  or  how  did  it 
originate? — I cannot  tell. 

5509.  The  form  of  it,  I believe,  is  this : that 
whilst  the  Ministry  consents  to  the  promotion  of 
the  Bill  it  does  not  thereby  imply  anytHiing  itn 
regard  to  its  provisions?— That  is  not  stated  in  the 
.\ct. 

5510.  No,  but  in  the  form  of  consent  itself? — 
That  I am  not  aware  of. 

5511.  It  is  so;  I have  seen  them  by  the  score? — 
Yes,  you  have  seen  many. 

6512.  (BIr.  Pri.tcha.rd) : In  fact,  I suppose,  what 
the  Ministrj'  do  is  this?  They  satisfy  themselves 
that  the  various  steps  have  been  taken  uudor  the 
Borough  Funds  Acts,  and  meetings  have  been  held 
and  resolutions  passed? — ^Yes. 

6513.  And  having  done  that,  they  issue  their 
formal  consent? — Yes. 

5514.  And  the  Committee  accept  that  as  sulRcient 
proof? — Yes. 

6515.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : As  a matter  of  fact, 
before  giving  their  consent,  they  require  statutory 
declarations  from  the  Town  Clerk  as  to  what  meetings 
and  advertisements,  and  so  forth,  there  have  been?^ — 
Yes,  I have  seen  many  of  those. 

5616.  (Clmirman) : Then  you  tell  us  that  before 
1922,  Municipal  Bills  contained  in  the  preamblo  a 
recital  that  the  Bill  had  the  consent  of  the  Ministry. 
That  has  been  abolished,  has  it,  because  it  wa.s  apt 
to  lead  to  misunderstanding? — It  gave  rise  to  mis- 
understanding. 

6517.  It  was  merely  consent? — It  was  merely  a 
formal  consent. 

5618.  Then  you  explain  to  us  further  in  regard 
to  the  difference  between  a Private  Bill  and  a 
Private  Member’s  Bill? — ^Yes. 

6619.  (Sir  Byland  A dkins) : Do  you  find  some 

misconception  a.rises  in  practice  when  a Provisional 
Order  comes  up  to  your  House?  Do  the  Members  of 
your  House  think  that  as  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Provisional  Order  of  a Government  Department  it 
has  already  received  such  imprimatur  that  it  does 
not  require  independent  investigation? — I do  not 
think  so.  When  a Provisional  Order  Bill  comes 
before  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  the 
impression  one  has  is  that  there  is  something  wrong 
or  there  is  something  which  requires  to  be  looked 
into. 

5520.  Because  you  are  not  dealing  merely  with 
a simple  rustic;  you  are  dealing  with  the  highly 
trained  persons  in  the  Ministry  of  Health?  Is  tliat 
it? — Well,  we  know  that  they  are  highly  trained. 

(Chairman) : I remember  that  case  of  the  Leeds 
and  Bradford  Bill.  I had  to  move  it,  .so  I explained 
that  although  it  was  a Government  Bill  it  was  not 
one  which  the  Government  wished  to  force  on  Parlia- 
ment as  part  of  their  policy.  I think  Lord  Stnichio 
will  bear  me  out  that  I made  that  clear. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : It  shows  the  risk. 

(Chairman) : I think  the  point  is  th.at  it  is  the 
procedure  with  regard  to  Provisional  ()rdcr.s.  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  I think  it  is  tho  Chairman 
of  Ways  and  Means  who  does  it;  1 am  not  sure. 

(Sir  William  Middlehrook) : I think  the  Chairman 
of  Ways  and  Meams  formally  moves  it. 

(Chairman) : Yes,  and  in  the  House  of  Ijords  it 
is  the  Minister. 

6521.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : The  Peers  cf  England 
are  put  on  their  guard  by  this  procedure.  I under- 
, stand  you  to  say? — Yes.  As  soon  as  a I'rovisional 
Order  is  opposed  then  I think  all  the  Peers  who 
are  on  the  Committee  will  see  there  is  someth ing  to 
be  inquired  into,  because  so  many  go  through  vith- 
out  inquiry,  and  here  is  one  that  is  opposed.  If 
they  are  unopposed,  they  go  before  tho  Unopposed 
Committee. 

5622.  (Chairman):  Of  whom  does  that  consist? — 
It  consists  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  Chairman 
himself  and  his  Counsel,  but  the  Counsel  in  the  House 
of  Lords  is  not  in  the  same  position  as  Sir  Ernest 
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Moon  is  in  the  House  of. Commons,  because  there  is  no 
vote. 

5623.  There  are  no  other  Peers? — No. 

6624.  {Sir  William  Middlehrooh) ; It  rests  with  the 
Chairman  entirely? — Yes. 

5625.  (Chairman)  : The  Chairman  really  is  the  Com- 
mittee?— He  is  the  Unopposed  Committee  in  fact. 

5520.  I think  we  have  got  to  the  end  of  your 
memoraudum  as  regards  the  House  of  Lords.  Per- 
haps 1 might  ask  one  or  two  questions  just  to  elaborate 
what  we  heard  from  Sir  Ernest  Moon.  Can  you  tell 
us  anything  more  about  Special  Orders;  how  are  they 
dealt  with? — I cannot  tell  you  any  more  about  the 
initiation  of  Special  Orders.  The  only  thing  I have 
had  to  do  with  them  has  been  to  object  to  them  on 
the  ground  that  there  was  no  provision  mads  for 
hearing  opposition  in  the  House. 

5527.  What  did  you  do? — When  I was  there,  we 
had  done  nothing  beyond  placing  on  the  paper  pro- 
posed alterations  of  Standing  Orders  to  meet  the  case. 

5528.  Has  anything  been  done  since,  do  you  know? 
— Nothing  had  been  done  at  the  end  of  last  Session. 

5529.  Have  they  ever  been  opposed  in  the  House 
of  Lords? — No,  not  until  this  year. 

5530.  Peers  have  not  opposed  them? — No.  As  soon 
as  the  procedure  became  apparent  to  us,  one  saw 
at  once  that  there  was  no  provision  for  opponents 
being  heard,  and  it  was  unsatisfactory  that  it  should 
bo  in  the  power  of  the  House  to  reject  a Special  Order 
without  having  an  inquiry  to  base  their  decision 
upon. 

5531.  It  is  possible,  is  it  not,  to  refer  them  to  a 
Committee  ? — I have  no  doubt  the  same  thing  could  be 
done  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  has  been  done  in  the 
House  of  Commons  this  year  in  the  Barnsley  case. 

5532.  It  has  not  actually  been  done  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  I think? — No,  it  has  not  been  done  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  only  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

5533.  Then  we  heard  from  Sir  Ernest  Moon  about 
the  functions  of  the  Local  Legislation  Committee. 
There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
is  there? — No,  there  is  not. 

5534.  Does  anything  take  its  place?  Does  the  Lord 
Chairman  take  its  place? — No,  there  is  nothing 
be3fond  that  supervision  which  he  gives  to  all  the 
clauses  of  the  Bill. 

5535.  That  does  in  some  way  take  its  place? — Yes, 
to  some  extent. 

5636.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : To  a very  large  extent  it 
takes  its  place,  because  the  Lord  Chairman  has  before 
him,  has  he  not,  not  only  the  Bill  with  his  Counsel’s 
notes,  but  he  also  has  the  Reports  of  the  Home  Office 
and  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  all  the  other  Depart- 
ments which  have  reported  upon  the  Bill? — Yes. 

5537.  And  he  goes  verj'  fully  and  ver,y  carefull.y 
into  the  Reports? — ^Yes;  and  Mr.  Pritchard  will 
probably  remember  that  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  there  have  been  one  or  two  cases  in  which  the 
Lord  Chairman  has  ventured  to  disagree  with  the 
Local  Legislation  Committee. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : It  is  an  experience  I have  had 
for  very  many  years. 

5638.  (Chairman) : What  happens  then? — When  the 
Bill  comes  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  it  has  actually 
been  amended  there,  and  an  amendment  approved 
bj'  the  Local  Legislation  Committee  has  not  been 
accepted  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

5539.  Might  I ask  you  the  procedure  in  regard  to 
a Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords?  A Private  Bill  or 
Provisional  Order  is  read  a second  time  and  sent  to 
a Select  Committee  and  then  it  goes  into  Committee 
of  the  whole  House  on  re-commitment? — If  there  is  a 
re-commitment,  but  there  is  not  necessarily  a re- 
commitment. 

5540.  What  is  the  object  of  a re-commitment? — 
The  re-commitment  is  for  hearing  fresh  evidence  and 
raising  further  points. 

6541.  Then  it  would  be  possible  to  move  amend- 
ments on  Report,  too,  would  it  not? — Yes,  amend- 
ments are  made  on  Report,  but  they  are  nearl.y  always 
of  a verbal  character,  a drafting  character.  It  would 
have  niv  initials  on  it  to  go  for  Report,  and  at  that 


stage  one  would  see  the  agents  and  get  informed  as 
to  what  verbal  alterations  were  necessary  in  order 
to  carry  out  amendments  made  by  Committee,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  Then  that  is  done  and  the 
Bill  is  reported. 

5542.  It  occasionally  happens  that  a Bill  is  re- 
ferred back,  does  it  not;  the  decision  of  the  Com-' 
mittee  is  not  accepted  by  the  House  and  it  is  referred 
back  to  the  Committee.  That  has  happened,  has  it 
not? — I believe  that  has  happened;  I cannot  remem- 
ber a case. 

(Chairman) : I know  of  a case,  because  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  told  me.  I think  his  Com- 
mittee rejected  the  Bill  without  hearing  both  sides 
on  the  Preamble,  without  hearing  the  opponents,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  and  it  was  moved  in  the 
House  that  it  should  be  re-committed  to  another  Com- 
mittee because  it  had  not  received  proper  considera- 
tion. It  was  verjf  many  years  ago,  but  I was  told 
about  it  by  the  Peer  who  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee. 

(Sir  William  Middlehrooh) : It  is  sometimes  re- 
ferred back  for  this  reason.  The  Committee  may  feel 
that  there  is  a point  in  the  Bill  upon  which  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  should  exercise  their  own 
opinion  as  a Committee  without  a direction  of  the 
House.  I remember  in  the  East  Ham  Bill,  the  pro- 
moters proved  their  case  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the 
Committee  except  upon  one  point,  and  that  was 
whether  the  creation  of  East  Ham  as  a County 
Borough  would  interfere  with  the  idea  that  was  in 
the  minds  of  many,  of  a Greater  London;  and  they 
referred  that  cxuestion  to  the  House. 

(Chairman) : As  a matter  of  broad  policy. 

(Sir  William  Middlehrooh) : Of  broad  policy,  for 
direction  whether  they  were  to  take  that  as  one  of 
the  elements  into  their  consideration. 

(Witness) : And  the  Bill  was  amended  accordingly? 

(Sir  William  Middlehrooh)  : No ; the  House  gave 
directions  as  to  the  course  the  Committee  should 
consider,  and  the  principle  they  should  be  guided  by, 
and  they  were  to  act  accordingly. 

5543.  (Chairman) : You  heard  what  Sir  Ernest 
Moon  told  us  this  morning  about  the  question  of 
Inquiries  and  the  methods  of  cheapening  or  simpli- 
fying Inquiries  by  reducing  their  number? — ^Yes. 

6644.  Would  you  agree  that  it  is  a necessitj' 
that  there  should  be  two  Inquiries,  so  that  the  parties 
could  hiave  a second  shot,  so  to  speak? — I think  so. 
I think  it  is  a matter  of  right  that  there  should 
be  two  Inquiries,  unless  there  has  been  a sufficient 
examination  of  the  whole  thing  before. 

5545.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : That  is  to  say,  there  should 
be  two  Inquiries,  but  not  necessarily  three? — Not 
necessarily  three. 

5546.  (Chairman) : I ventured  to  put  the  idea  that 
came  into  my  mind — I dare  say  it  has  occurred  to 
other  people,  too — about  amalgamating  the  Local 
Inquiry  with  the  Parliamentai'v  Inquiry : that  the 
officers  who  hold  the  Local  Inquiry  should  be  the 
agents  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  rather  than 
of  the  Department.  Do  you  think  anything  of  that 
■kind  would  be  useful? — I do  not -know  that  that 
would  shorten  the  Inquiry. 

5547.  Except  that  only  cei'tain  points  would  be 
heard  by  the  Committee  at  the  Parliamentary 
Inquiry,  rather  than  the  whole  case  from  beginning 
to  end — such  points  as  had  not  been  discussed?— 
The  question  is  whether  the  Inquiry  officials  should 
be  servants  of  one  House  or  both? 

(Chairman) : Yes;  I think  that  is  rather  a different 
idea..  That  is  what  Sir  Ernest  Moon  suggested 
might  possibly  be  a way  of  dealing  with  the  matter — 
by  sending  a Commission  consisting  of  Members  of 
Parliament,  there,  as  is  done  in  Scotland. 

(BIr.  Lloyd) : I think  what  Sir  Albert  Graj'  was 
asking  was  whether  these  officials  that  you  have  in 
mind  should  be  servants  of  one  or  both  Houses? 

5548.  (Chairman) : It  occurred  to  me  that  probably 
the  best  plan  would  be  that  they  should  be  the 
officials  of  the  first  House? — Of  courae  you  could  not 
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have  them  unless  they  were  permanent  officials ; and 
I vei-y  much  doubt  whether  there  would  be  enough 
for  them  to  do  to  give  them  whole-time  employment. 

5549.  That  depends  on  the  amount  of  work? — With 
regard  to  Local  Inquiries  by  Members  of  Parliament, 
which  have  been  suggested,  I do  not  think  they  are 
practicable. 

5550.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  people  to  go  to 
Scotland,  is  it  not? — Yes,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
people  to  go  to  'Scotland,  and  rather  more  difficult 
to  get  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  than 
Members  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

5551.  Because  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
have  to  be  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  their  con- 
stituents ask  questions? — Whereas  you  do  get  Peers 
who  happen  to  live  in  Scotland  who  are  ready  to 
take  on  the  work  for  a few  days. 

5652.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : If  you  had  a group  of  those 
things  to  attend  to,  it  might  be  a very  long  job? — 
Yes. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) ; I am  fully  conscious  of  having  had 
to  spend  three  weeks  in  one  place  and  then  having 
to  go  on  immediately  after  that  for  three  weeks  at 
another  place,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I do  not  know 
how  long  a Committee  would  stand  it. 

5553.  (Chairman)  : I think  if  you  had  anything  of 
the  kind,  you  would  have  to  have  some  people  whose 
job  it  was  to  go  there.  You  could  not  rely  upon 
getting  Members  of  Parliament  or  Peers  to  go  as 
a regular  rule  in  sufficient  number  ? — I am  quite  sure 
you  would  not  get  the  same  patience  on  the  part  of 
the  Committee.  There  would  be  a restlessness  after 
a few  days. 

(Chairman) : My  idea  was  rather  that  you  had  the 
Local  Inquiry  amalgamated  with  the  Parliamentary 
Inquiry,  and  that  the  people  who  conducted  the  Local 
Inquiry  should  not  be  Members  of  Parliament,  but 
officials  whose  job  it  was  to  do  that  sort  of  thing? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : What  decisions  would  they 
arrive  at? 

(Chairman) : I suggest  that  they  would  do  whax 
the  Local  Inquiry  does  now,  but  as  agents  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee,  so  as  to  amalgamate  the 
two.  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  feasible;  it  only 
occur, s to  me  that  it  may  be  a way  of  cheapening  the 
thing. 

(Mr.  Pritchard)  : In  that  case  by  whom  would  the 
decision  be  given  ? 

(Chairman) : By  the  Parliamentary  Committee. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : If  I may  say  so,  with 
respect,  your  proposition  is  that  the  delegation  would 
have  to  report  to  judges,  and  that  the  judges  would 
decide,  but  they  themselves  would  not  have  heard 
the  evidence. 

(Chairman) : That  would  be  an  objection,  but 
much  the  same  thing  happens  now,  because  they 
I’eoeive  a Report  now  from  the  Ministry  which  is 
based  upon  the  Local  Inquiry. 

(Sir  Ljcwis  Beard) : What  they  get  now,  I think,  is 
the  Provisional  Order. 

(Chairman) : The  Ministry  makes  a Report  to  the 
Committee,  if  required,  I think. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : No ; as  a rule  the  Inspector  comes 
and  sits  in  the  room,  and  he  is  sometimes,  in  fact 
I might  say  generally,  asked,  towards  the  end  of  the 
case,  what  were  the  reasons;  or  he  would  come  into 
the  chair,  if  it  was  desired  to  ask  him  a few 
questions;  but  it  does  not  go  beyond  that. 

(Chairman) : That  comes  to  the  same  thing ; you 
get  the  Inspector’s  view. 

(Mr.  Lloyd)  : Forgive  me,  you  do  not  necessarily 
get  the  Inspector’s  view. 

(Chairman) : His  view,  which  is  modified  by  the 
Department. 

[Mr.  Lloyd) : It  may  be  that  he  has  reported  dead 
against  it,  but  he  has  come  and  given  his  rea.sons. 

(Witness) : His  Report  is  not  put  before  the  Com- 
mittee ? 

(Mr.  Lloyd)  ; No. 

(Sir  Tjewis  Beard) : I rather  understood  that  what 
we  were  discussing  with  Sir  Ernest  Moon  towards  the 
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end,  was  two  Inquiries  which,  as  at  present,  were  to 
be  full  Inquiries.  There  would  be  a definite  covering 
of  the  whole  ground  at  both  Inquiries,  so  that  it 
would  be  really  a second  trial. 

(Chairman) : Yes,  I quite  understand  that,  but 
what  I was  wondering  was  whether  there  was  any 
way  out  of  the  three  Inquiries. 

(Ccl.  Williams) : Obviously  a Joint  Committee. 

(Chairman):  A Joint  Committee  and  Local 

Inquii-y. 

(Col.  Williams) : Yes. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Mr.  Pritchard’s  suggestion 
this  morning  seems  to  me  to  be  the  wisQst  one  : to 
constitute  a tribunal  of  the  House,  and  the  tribunal 
to  make  the  preliminary  investigations. 

(Chairman) : Then  you  must  have  a Joint  Com- 
mittee. 

(Sir  WaUer  Nich  olas) : The  advantage  of  that  is 
that  each  tribunal  is  responsible  for  ite  own  decision 
upon  its  own  evidence.  Your  suggestion,  with  great 
resjrect,  seems  to  me  to  be  contrai-}'  to  the  way  in 
which  evidence  is  weighed. 

(Chairman) : No,  I do  not  think  you  have  under- 
stood it,  if  you  think  that. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I think  one  of  the  points  was 
that  at  the  first  Inquiry  the  opponents  do  not  alto- 
gether know  the  promoters’  case;  at  the  second 
Inquiry  they  do. 

(Chairman) : You  must  have  something  on  the  spot; 
that  is  the  difficulty ; and  then  the  difficulty  is  to 
avoid  three  Inquiries. 

(Sir  William  Middlehrook)  : There  was  a suggestion 
made  by  a Committee  on  Land  Acquisition,*  who  had 
to  inquire  fully  into  the  question  of  the  compulsory 
acquisition  of  land  for  all  sorts  of  public  ])urposes, 
and  they  came  to  a recommendation  that  at  the  meet- 
ing of  every  new  Parliament  a ])anel  .should  be  formed 
comprising  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  men  of  general  ])ublic  experience  outside, 
members  of  County  Councils,  and  so  on,  and  from 
that  panel  a tribunal  should  bo  empanelled  to  sit 
locally  in  regard  to  every  question  of  this  nature. 
That  met  the  two  points  of  having  Parliament  repi'e- 
sented  from  both  Houses  and  of  having  a Local 
Inquiry. 

(Chairman)  : The  only  difficulty  as  to  that,  I think, 
is  Sir  Albert’s  difficulty  of  getting  the  people  to  go 
there.  That  is  the  real  difficitlty. 

6554.  (Sir  William  Middlehrook)  : If  you  had  a 
panel  of  a fairly  considerable  number  from  whom  you 
would  select  perhaps  only  five  individuals,  the 
difficulty  .should  not  be  a very  practical  one;  because 
you  are  not  bound  to  send  those  five  to  every  Inquiry ; 
you  could  vary  them  very  much  ? — The  panel  under 
the  Scottish  Act  is  a very  considerable  one,  and  yet 
there  is  a deficiency. 

5565.  (Mr.  Biddell)  : Is  that  for  extensions? — No. 
All  Provisional  Orders  in  Scotland  which  are  oppo.sod 
arq  inquired  into  locally.  I understood  your  Lordship 
to  s.ay  that  there  must  be  a Local  Ini(uiry  with  regard 
to  this. 

6566.  (Cluiirman)  : Do  yoTi  not  think  that  there 
must? — I do  not  quite  admit  that  there  must  be.  All 
other  Bills  with  regard  to  a locality  go  on  without  a 
Local  Inquiry.  They  are  introduced  into  Parliament 
and  they  are  discussed  in  Parliament  and  they  have 
got  maps  and  plans  and  every  kind  of  witness  can  be 
brought  up  to  discuss  them. 

5557.  But  doc.s  not  that  cause  a great  deal  of  hard- 
shijr  to  a person  who  is  not  able  to  meet  the  expen.se 
of  opposition  in  Parliament? — Yes,  but  we  are  dealing 
with  the  extensions  of  County  Boroughs,  which  is  a 
large  question. 

5558.  But  private  people  are  affected  ?- Tliey  are. 
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5569.  They  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  a Parlia- 
mentary fight? — It  is  not  a case  in  which  there  are 
very  small  personal  interests  involved. 

{Sir  William  Middlehrooh)  : I should  not  have 
thought  it  was  very  expensive. 

(Chairman) : I have  heard  a great  many  people  say 
they  cannot  afford  it. 

6560.  (Sir  WaUer  Nicholas)  : Is  the  avenue  open 
to  them?  Perhaps  Mr.  Pritchard  will  correct  me  if 
I am  wrong  ? — They  are  very  well  represented  hy  their 
Local  Authorities. 

(Chairman) : No,  because  the  Local  Authorities 

may  he  against  them. 

(Sir  WaUer  Nicholas) : Supposing  a private  indi- 
vidual is  opposed  to  the  view  of  the  Local  Authority  ? 
As  I understand  the  matter — and  this  is  where  I am 
appealing  to  Mr.  Pritchard — if  a Local  Authority 
promotes  a Bill,  it  means  that  the  ratepayer  is 
precluded  by  the  Common  Seal? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Qua  ratepayer. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : But  as  an  individual  having 
his  rights  and  property  affected,  he  can  protest.  Is 
there  any  such  process  as  that  under  Provisional 
Order  hy  which  he  can  appeal? 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : Not  at  the  Local  Inquii’y. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Is  there  in  Parliament? 
Because,  if  there  is,  that  emphasises  his  Lordship’s 
point. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : In  Parliament  the  rule  is  the 
same,  whether  it  is  a Private  Bill  or  a Provisional 
Order. 

5661.  (Chairman) : The  question  I put  to  Sir  Ernest 
Moon  is  a question  which  I have  heard  of  with  regard 
to  agricultural  land.  In  this  particular  case  I think 
it  was  a municipal  body.  They  wanted  to  extend. 
They  did  not  want  to  take  in  the  agricultural,  land, 
because  it  was  not  any  use  to  them,  hut  they  could 
not  get  to  the  place  which  they  wanted  to  take  in 
unless  they  took  in  a farm.  Naturally  the  man  who 
owned  the  farm  did  not  want  to  pay  the  enhanced 
rates,  hut  it  would  he  cheaper  for  him  to  pay  the 
enhanced  rates  rather  than  to  go  and  fight  the  case  in 
London.  At  a Local  Inquiry,  of  course,  he  could  put 
his  case,  and  perhaps  put  an  alternative,  but  he  could 
not  do  that  if  he  had  to  go  to  London.  There  must 
he  other  oases  of  smaller  matters  which  do  want  deal- 
ing with  on  the  spot,  or  else  they  will  not  he  dealt 
with  at  all? — Yes,  there  may  he. 

5662.  (Mr.  Pritchajrd) : Do  you  not  agree  with  me 
that  in  nearly  all  cases  of  Borough  extensions  the 
opposition  comes  from  other  Local  Authorities, 
whether  County  or  District  Councils? — Yes,  I think 
so. 

5563.  It  is  vei’y  rarely,  is  it  not,  that  an  extension 
is  opposed  hy  an  individual? — Very  rarely. 

(Sir  Walter.  Nicholas) : Qute  recently,  in  the 

Cardiff  extension,  the  very  point  Lord  Onslow  is 
making  was  raised  at  the  Local  Inquiry  by  Lord 
Plymouth,  and  I am  not  quite  certain,  hut  I think  hy 
Lord  Tredegar,  namely,  that  certain  lands  ought  not 
to  be  included  in  the  boundary  because  they  were 
agricultural  in  character.  That  was  raised  at  the 
Local  Inquiry,  and  I think  the  recommendation  made 
to  the  Ministry  was  that  they  should  he  excluded,  and 
they  were,  in  fact,  excluded  before  the  scheme  came 
up  to  Parliament.  Is  not  the  Chairman’s  point  this? 
Lord  .Plymouth  and  Lord  Tredegar  could  file 
a Petition  in  the  House ; they  were  in  a 
position  to  do  so.  But  take  the  owner  of  a farm  who 
may  say  that  his  property  ought  to  he  outside;  he 
would  only  have  the  right  to  come  to  Parliament  to 
oppose,  would  he  not,  if  we  dispensed  with  a Local 
Inquiry  ? 

5564.  (Chairman) ; May  I read  to  you  what  Colonel 
Norton  said?  At  Q.  4810  he  said:  “In  addition  to 
Iiocal  Authorities  appearing,  we  sometimes  got  various 
ratepayers’  associations,  railway  companies,  or 
individual  ratepayers  who  appeared  and  liked  to  he 
heard,  and  that  is  one  great  advantage  of  the  Local 
Inquiry.  There  were  a great  many  people  who  liked 
to  come  and  give  evidence  on  behalf  of,  or  in 
opposition  to,  the  proposal,  and  that  of  course  you 


cannot  get  in  London  before  a Select  Committee; 
the  witnesses  cannot  afford  to  come  up.’’  That  is 
what  was  rather  in  my  mind.  He  told  us  that.  1 
think  you  would  agree  it  would  he  impossible  to  have 
those  witnesses  in  London? — That  is  so. 

(Chairman) : That  is  what  struck  me  as  being  the 
great  advantage  of  a Local  Inquiry.  What  was  in 
my  mind  was  that  if  you  could  combine  the  two  you 
might  out  out  the  matters  to  be,  heard  in  London 
and  hear  the  smaller  matters  on  the  spot. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) ; It  would  he  very  difficult  to  draw  the 
line.  For  my  sins,  I have  been  to  a great  many  of 
them,  and  of  course  I can  recollect  occasions  when 
an  odd  man  has  turned  up  and  wants  to  have  his 
own  say  about  his  own  particular  thing;  but  it  is  a 
very  exceptional  instance. 

(Sir  William  Middlehrooh) : There  was  the 

Plymouth  case,  you  remember. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : I remember  it  only  too  well. 

(Chairman) : But  it  appears  that  the  Inspector 
very  often  has  that  sort  of  case,  according  to  Colonel 
N orton . 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : It  has  happened  occasionally,  but  only 
occasionally,  I should  say. 

(Col.  Williams) : It  frequently  happens  at  Local 
Inquiries  other  than  Borough  extension  cases — at 
Ministry  of  Health  or  Local  Government  Board 
Inquiries. 

(Chairman) : That  was  Colonel  Norton’s  evidence 
that  I read.  It  rather  impressed  me  at  the  time, 
the  amount  of  small  matters  that  come  up  at  these 
Local  Inquiries. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : What  I was  trying  to  look  at  for  a 
moment  was  how  you  could  do  it.  Supposing  you 
had  a Local  Inquiry,  for  instance,  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  isolated  cases  like  that,  if  you  sent  a man 
down  to  hold  a Local  Inquiry  to  deal  with  an  isolated 
case  like  that,  that  case  itself  would  almost  look 
ludicrous  unless  it  came  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
whole  thing. 

(Chairman) : It  would  have  to  be  a number  of  them. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : Supposing  it  was  a few  acres  of  a 
particular  farm.  That,  dealt  with  as  a substantive 
case  by  itself,  would  look  so  ludicrous  from  the  man’s 
own  point  of  view  as  compared  with  the  whole  thing, 
that  I should  doubt  whether  it  would  do  the  man 
much  good  and  be  in  his  interest. 

(Chairman) : It  does  seem  to  me  that  three 

Inquiries  is  rather  a large  order,  and  it  would  be 
well  if  one  could  possibly  telescope  two  of  them 
together  and  get  the  second  Inquiry,  because  I thinli 
both  Sir  Albert  Gray  and  Sir  Ernest  Moon  agree 
that  you  want  a second  Inquiry,  otherwise  it  is 
not  fair  to  the  people,  they  do  not  really  know  where 
they  are. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : I believe  everybody  would  agree  to 
that. 

(Mr.  Turion) : Then  you  must  get  to  a Joint 

Committee  of  both  Houses.  That  is  our  trouble.  If 
you  have  once  had  a Local  Inquiry  in  which  everything 
is  taken  dowm  in  shorthand  and  everything  can  be 
used  and  no  more  evidence  is  to  be  taken,  that  would 
be  another  matter;  hut  I ani  afraid  we  could  not  on 
this  side  of  the  table  quite  consent  to  there  being 
one  Local  Inquiry  and  then  a Joint  Committee. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I must  say  I thought  Mr. 
Pritchard  put  £i  very  fair  proposition  this  morning : 
ought  we  not  to  inquire  of  Sir  Albert  how  far  it  is 
possible  to  constitute  a Joint  Committee  of  the  two 
House,  whether  it  requires  legislation  or  altera- 
tion of  Standing  Orders,  leaving  the  Character  of  the 
first  tribunal  wffiich  Mr.  Pritchard  mentioned  to  be 
discussed  hereafter?  He  has  been  perfectly  fair  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  that  tribunal. 

5566.  (Chairman) : Sir  Albert,  as  regards  Parlia- 
ment, what  is  your  experience  in  regard  to  Joint 
Committees  ? Is  it  the  fact  that  there  has  been  ratlier 
a difficulty  in  Parliament,  and  also  that  promoters 
and  opponents  of  Bills  have  not  cared  about  a Joint 
Committee,  preferring  the  two  Houses?  Is  that  so, 
do  you  think,  or  is  it  the  reverse? — I think,  in  some 
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cases,  perhaps,  a Joint  Committee  has  been  given 
when  there  ought  to  have  been  two  hearings,  and 
then,  of  course,  there  is  that  feeling. 

5566.  Why  do  you  think  there  ought  to  have  been 
two  hearings? — When  the  thing  has  not  been  sufS.- 
oiejitly  threshed  out  before  coming  to  the  Joint  Com- 
laittee. 

5567.  At  the  Local  Inquiry? — At  the  Local  Inquiry. 
But  the  tendency  of  the  authorities  in  the  House 
generally  has  been  towards  maintaining  the  two 
Inquiries,  the  two  Parliamentary  Committees. 

5568.  Then  you  cannot  get  away  from  the  three 
Inquiries? — Not  very  well,  if  you  insist  upon  having 
a preliminary  Inquiry. 

5569.  Unless  you  scrap  the  whole  Local  Inquiry  ? — 
Yes. 

5670.  You  must  either  scrap  one  of  those  Inquiries, 
or  you  must  telescope  two  of  those  bodies? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : That  is  to  say,  all  Bills  and  no 
Provisional  Orders. 

6571.  {Chairman) : Yes,  that  is  what  it  comes  to. 
That  is  scrapping  the  Local  Inquiry? — I merely  said 
that,  in  my  opinion,  no  great  harm  would  be  done 
if  the  Ministry’s  Inquiry  should  be  scrapped. 

5572.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  everybody  should  go 
by  Bill? — Everybody  should  go  by  Bill. 

5573.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : When  you  say  that,  you 
bear  in  mind  that  even  in  the  case  of  extensions  there 
is  a large  numiber  of  cases  in  which  there  is  no 
opposition  in  Parliament  and  no  substantial  opposition 
auywiiere? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

5574.  Those  cases,  I presume,  you  would  still  permit 
to  be  carried  out  under  the  existing  procedure? — 
They  would  go  through  Parliament,  of  course,  with- 
out opposition,  if  they  were  agreed  to. 

6575.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : There  would  be  the 

Parliamentary  fees  to  pay? — Yes,  but  the  Parlia- 
mentary fees  are  extremely  small. 

6576.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : What  do  you  think  of  the 

suggestion  that,  having  had  a Local  Inquiry  by  some 
sort  of  tribunal  satisfactory  to  everybody,  there  should 
then  be  an  equal  appeal  from  that  tribunal  direct  to 
a Joint  Committee  appointed  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament? — I hesitate  to  commit  myself  to  a fixed 
rule  that  they  should  go  to  a Joint  Committee.  I 
think  there  might  be  cases  in  which,  notwithstanding 
the  Departmental  Inquiry 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : I said  a Local  Inquiry  conducted 
by  a tribunal  in  which  everybody  has  confidence.  I 
understand  there  is  some  objection  raised  to  a 
Departmental  Inquiry. 

5577.  {Chairman)-.  A Local  Inquiry  on  the  spot, 
shall  we  say,  a non-Parliamentary  Inquiry? — Do  you 
mean  you  have  not  confidence  in  the  Ministry’s 
Inspector? 

5578.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : I do  not  say  I have  not, 
but  I gather  some  objection  may  be  raised? — I 
should  say  the  same  objections  might  be  raised  against 
any  Inspector. 

{Chairman)  : I think  the  idea  was  that  it  should 
not  be  a (Government  Department,  but  that  the 
Inquiry  should  be  undertaken  by  somebody  other  than 
a Government  Department. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : I want  you  to  accept  the 

hypothesis  that  there  is  a tribunal  in  which  everybody 
has  confidence,  which  has  held  a Local  Inquiry  and 
has  decided  to  make  an  Order  altering  the  boundaries 
of  a County  Borough.  All  that  having  been  gone 
through,  do  you  then  see  any  objection  to  the  pro- 
posal, if  still  objected  to,  being  sent  direct  to  a 
Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Houses? 

{Col.  Williams) : If  everybody  had  confidence  in  it 
there  would  be  no  objection? — That  is  the  foundation 
of  it.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  we  should 
always  have  an  Inspector  in  whom  everybody  has 
confidence. 

5579.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : There  are  plenty  of 
tribunals  in  which  everybody  has  confidence,  from 
v'hich  there  is  an  appeal? — Yes. 

6580.  There  is  no  objection  to  an  appeal  because 
everybody  has  confidence  in  the  tribunal.  Confidence 


in  the  tribunal  implies  that  everybody  thinks  that 
the  tribunal  has  dealt  with  them  fairly  according  to 
the  best  of  its  ability,  but  the  tribunal  may  make 
mistakes? — Yes. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : And  very  often  the  objec- 
tion to  the  tribunal  is  not  so  much  because  the  tri- 
bunal has  given  its  decision,  but  because  such  and 
such  a thing  took  place  before  the  tribunal  which 
was  unfair. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Or  you  have  a second  call, 
because  you  want  to  put  forward  some  evidence  which 
has  been  overlooked,  or  to  meet  some  surprise  which 
has  been  sprung  upon  you,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

5681.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : My  suggestion  is  not  that 
there  should  be  a Bill  which  should  formally  go 
through  all  the  stages  that  a Bill  has  to  go  throiigh 
in  Parliament,  but  that  this  Joint  Committee  should 
hear  the  case  without  those  steps  being  gone  through, 
and  that  it  should  be  referred  straight  away  to  a 
Joint  Committee.  Would  that  be  a feasible  proposi- 
tion?— Do  you  mean  that  a question  should  be 
referred  to  a Joint  Committee,  apart  from  a Bill? 

5582.  Yes? — No,  I do  not  agree  to  that  at  all.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  mode  of  getting  a satis- 
factory decision  from  a Committee  of  Parliament 
without  the  whole  Bill  being  before  them  in  black  and 
white. 

5583.  I quite  agree  about  that;  that  is  to  say,  it 
would  not  be  a Bill,  it  would  be  an  Order? — A Pro- 
visic'ual  Order.'’ 

5584.  Yes,  they  would  have  to  have  the  document 
before  them.  What  I want  to  get  is  an  impartial  tri- 
bunal who  will  hear  and  decide  the  case  on  its  merits ; 
and  the  tribunal  I suggest  is  a Joint  Committee  of 
the  two  Houses.  They  would  hai'e  before  them  tlio 
Order  containing  ail  the  detailed  provisions  which 
the  original  tribunal  had  inserted,  and  they  would 
hear  the  promoters  and  they  would  hear  anybody  who 
wanted  to  oppose,  and  then  they  would  give  their 
decision,  and  that  would  be  the  end  of  the  matter. 
Could  we  proceed  upon  those  lines? — All  I can  say  is 
that  I do  not  think  it  could  be  jnade  part  of  a 
regular  practice. 

6686.  {Chairman) : You  think  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  separate  Committees  of  the  two  Houses? — 
You  would  have  to  have  legislation,  of  course.  You 
would  have  to  have  provision  made. 

6586.  Yes,  we  are  talking  ideally  now  entirely,  and 
saying  what  occurs  to  our  minds,  without  any  res- 
ponsibility for  it.  In  any  suggestion  that  I make  1 
hope  nobody  will  think  otherwise? — Take  the  Leeds 
and  Bradford  case  the  other  day.  There  there  was 
a long  Local  Inquiry,  I believe,  followed  by  a Pro- 
visional Order  introduced  into  Parliament.  I believe 
the  parties  would  not  have  consented  for  a moment  to 
have  a single  Inquiry  before  a Joint  Committee. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : There  you  did  not  b.ave  a 
preliminary  Inquiry  of  the  character  which  is  in- 
dicated by  Mr.  Pritchard. 

5687.  {Chairman):  Supposing  yon  had  a panel  of 
people  who  were  free  people,  who  went  about  the 
country  holding  these  Inquiries,  who  were  as  inde- 
pendent as  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners 
(and  I think  we  have  been  told  that  they  are  more 
independent  than  anybody  in  the  world) ; assume  that 
you  could  get  somebody  like  that,  do  you  think  that 
would  be  satisfactory? — I cannot  conceive  of  any  In- 
quiry being  conducted  by  persons  who  are  more  inde- 
pendent than  the  Ministry’s  Inspectors  are  now. 

{Chairman) : Is  it  not  the  fact  that  they  may  bo 
quite  independent,  but  that  there  resides  in  the  minds 
of  some  people  the  feeling  that  it  is  not  quite  a 
satisfactory  tribunal;  they  may  be  perfectly  inde- 
pendent, and  no  doubt  are  personally,  hut  they 
are  the  servants  of  a public  Department? 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : And  they  have  a certain 
policy. 

6588.  {Chairman) : I think  what  is  in  peoples’ 
minds  is  that  they  want  some  persons  who  are  not 
servants  of  a public  Department? — And  they  want 
more  heads  than  one.  An  Inspector,  if  ho  is  only 
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an  individual,  may  not  have  seen  all  the  aspects  of 
the  case  before  him. 

(Chairman) : The  idea  being  that  they  should  act 
in  the  same  way  as  a Parliamentary  Committee,  and 
with  the  same  independence,  not  as  the  Inspectors 
of  a public  Department. 

(Gol.  Williams) : In  other  words,  that  they  should 
give  their  own  decision  and  not  have  it  revised  by 
the  Minister. 

(Chairman) : Yes,  that  they  should  be  independent. 

(Sir  Lems  Beard) : At  the  present  moment  the 
person  who  holds  the  Inquiry  does  not  give  the 
decision. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : No,  but  he  reports  to  the 
Minister. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : The  tribunal  which  gives  the 
decision  does  not  hold  the  Inquiry. 

(Chairman) : As  Mr.  Lloyd  said,  the  Inspector  is 
very  often  there  in  the  Committee  to  explain  a de- 
cision which  is  not.  his. 

5589.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : You  went  into  this  question 
rather  fully,  di'd  you  not,  upon  the  Report  of  that 
Committee  referred  to  by  Sir  William  Middlebrook, 
the  Land  Acquisition  Committee  .P — Yes. 

6590.  They  recommended  a particular  tribunal,  as 
Sir  William  has  told  us.  What  was  your  view  as  to 
the  practicability  of  that  proposal? — I thought  it 
totally  impracticable : for  one  principal  reason  that 
they  proposed  that  the  thing  should  be  started  by 
a memorandum  of  what  was  required  by  the  Local 
Authority,  or  promoters  of  the  scheme,  and  that  that 
should  not  be  formal  in  any  way,  but  should  go 
before  the  local  tribunal,  and  then  if  they  decided  in 
favour  of  it  they  would  hand  it  over  to  the  draftsman 
to  put  into  appropriate  words,  and  from  that  draft 
by  the  draftsman  there  was  to  be  no  appeal;  which  I 
consider  was  totally  impracticable;  and  counsel  were 
to^  go  down  to  the  country  to  argue  this  question 
raised  upon  a sheet  of  foolscap,  without  having  the 
case  before  them.  No  counsel  could  undertake  the 
case  of  a client  with  only  having  that  before  him. 
Under  the  present  procedure  they  have  the  whole 
Bill  which  is  asked  for  by  the  promoters.  They  know 
what  they  have  to  work  upon,  what  they  are  to  op- 
pose, and  all  about  it;  but  in  that  case  they  would 
have  nothing,  there  would  be  no  material  for  cross- 
examining  witnesses. 

6591.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  brings  me  to  a point 
I was  going  to  ask  yo.u.  Supposing  we  were  to  adopt 
some  such  plan  as  we  have  been  discussing,  it  would 
be  necessary,  would  it  not,  to  attach  to  the  tribunal 
that  was  going  to  hold  the  first  Inquiry  some  machin- 
eiy  for  drawing  up  their  Orders  when  they  had  come 
to  a decision?  At  the  present  time  the  Inspeotoj- 
makes  a report,  and  the  Department  draws  up  an 
Order  which  is  then  something  which  can  be  dealt 
W]th  by  a Bill? — Yes. 

6592-3.  The  tribunal  itself,  if  we  sent  down  three  or 
four  or  five  gentlemen  of  the  character  suggested, 
would  not  be  able  to  draw  up  an  Order;  they  would 
want  an  expert  to  draw  up  the  Order,  or  several  ex- 
peits?  Yes.  This  is  the  first  time  I have  heard  it 
suggested  that  four  or  five  should  go  down. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  ■.  I only  mentioned  four  or  five 
because  I understand  in  the  tribunal  suggested  by  Sir 
William  JVIi-d-dl ©brook  tliere  wore  four  -or  five. 

(^Sir  Tl^altev  J^icholcis) : jVCore  tlian  one. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I am  not  joarticular  as  to  the 
numberj  but  the  fewer  there  were  the  less  thej'  would 
be  able  to  draw  up  an  Order. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) ; Three;  I think. 

_ 5594.  {Sir  Lexois  Beard)  : There  would  be  a neces- 
sity for  some  machinery  of  that  kind.  They  would 
have  to  draw  up  an  Order,  or  at  any  rate,  consider 

a^dzaft  Oi’der  submitted  to  them  by  the  promoters? 

Yes ; that  introduces  a fresh  difficulty,  because  at  pre- 
sent the  Inspector  who  goes  down  is  the  servant  of  the 
Ministry, , and  on  his  Report  they  prepare  a Pro- 
visional Order.  Now  the  suggestion  is  that  the  In- 
spector should  not  be  their  servant,  but  a servant  of 


the  Committee  of  Parliament.  We  have  no  prece- 
dent for  a Bill  being  di'afted  in  those  circumstances. 

5695.  (Mr.  Turton)  : Does  it  not  really  come  back 
to  this ; that  on  the  whole  the  cheapest  and  most 
efficacious  course  would  be  to  abolish  Provisional 
Orders  altogether,  and  go  straight  for  a Bill? — That 
is  what  I rather  venture  to  suggest. 

5696.  (Chairman)  : That  is  what  it  seems  to  point 
to? — With  regard  to  all  questions  of  Borough  exten- 
sion. 

6597.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Even  if  we  estab- 
lished this  tribunal  which  we  have  been  discussing, 
and  made  it  obligatory  that  the  promoters  were  to 
produce  a draft  Order  which  would  be  before  the 
Commissioners  who  held  the  Local  Inquiry,  the  Com- 
missioners might  alter  that  draft  Order  in  such  a way 
as  to  affect  some  of  its  terms,  and  then  there  would 
be  an  appeal  to  the  House  and  the  second  right  of 
appeal  in  regard  to  some  matter  which  the  Com- 
missioners themselves  had  altered  would  be  lost.  So 
it  would  be  objectionable  from  that  point  of  view. 
I do  not  know  if  I make  my  meaning  clear.  I can 
conceive  a draft  Order  being  introduced  by  the  pro- 
moters upon  which  the  Commissioners  would  hold  a 
Local  Inquiry ; I can  conceive  them  making  some 
drastic  alteration  in  the  terms  of  that  Order;  any- 
body dissatisfied  with  that  Order  would  only  have 
an  appeal  to  the  J oint  Committee,  and,  therefore, 
with  regard  to  a matter  which  may  be  of  serious 
consequence,  arising  out  of  the  alteration,  the  parties 
affected  by  that  would  only  have  one  tribunal  to 
appeal  to? — ^I  am  ignorant  as  to  what  part 
parties  take  in  drafting  the  Provisional  Order,  or 
whether  it  is  all  left  to  the  Department. 

6598.  (i¥r.  Pritchard) : The  procedure  now  is  that 
the  Provisional  Order  in  the  case  of  extensions  is 
drafted  by  the  Ministry,  and  the  draft  is  seen  by 
the  promoters  and  the  opponents,  who  submit  modi- 
fications. May  I ask  a question  arising  out  of  the 
answer  you  gave  to  Mr.  Turton,  that  extensions  could 
take  place  normally  by  Bill  rather  than  by  Provisional 
Order  ? Adopting  that  procedure,  can  you  see  any 
satisfactory  means  of  making  valuable  use  of  the  vast 
amount  of  information  which  the  Ministry  have  in 
their  possession  and  are  able  to  get  ?— I do  not  know 
that  the  Ministry  can  have  any  information  which 
is  not  available  to  the  parties. 

6699.  The  Ministry  have  their  own  files,  which  con- 
tain information  which  no  single  party,  certainly, 
has.  I do  not  know  whether  all  the  parties  together 
might  be  able  to  get  it  ? — At  the  present  day  all  the 
statistics  are  published  and  the  parties  in  the  coun- 
try,  that  is  to  say,  the  Borough  concerned  and  the 
County  Council  concerned,  have  access  to  all  mate- 
rial for  evidence. 

5600.  All  published  statistics,  of  course,  they  have, 
but  take  for  instance  such  a matter  as  the  refusal 
of  a Local  Authority  to  put  up  an  infectious  diseases 
hospital,  a subject  upon  which  there  may  be  negotia- 
tions and  correspondence  with  the  Ministry  of  Health 
for  months.  The  Ministry  have  got  that  information 
in  their  possession;  and  of  course  the  Local  Authority 
in  question  have  it  in  their  possession,  but  they  are 
not  likely  to  produce  it.  It  is  very  useful  informa- 
tion and  should  be  before  the  tribunal.  Can  vou 
suggest  a way  in  which  it  could  be  brought  before  "it? 

I do  not  know  that  it  is  material;  I think  there 
are  not  many  of  these  things  which  are  not  known 
iocally. 

o601.  (Svr  Lewis  Beard) : They  are  known  locally 
to  the  defaulting  Authority,  if  I may  call  it  so,  but 
uie  not  known  to  the  Authority  that  wants  to 
attack  them? — The  Department,  of  course,  have 
another  means  of  making  it  known;  that  is  by  their 
Report  on  the  Bill. 

M02.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : To  get  over  that 
Ministry  be  represented  at 
the  Inquiry.? — At  the  Inquiry  in  the  country? 

5603.^  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  information 
vhich  IS  in  the  possession  of  the  Ministry  might  not 
be  communicated  to  the  tribunal.  I suggest  that  you 
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would  got  over  tEe  difficulty  by  the  Ministry  being 
represented  at  the  Inquiry? — But  the  tribunal  that 
we  are  discussing  just  now  is  a Committee  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

5604.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : As  I understand  the  ques- 
tion, the  assumption  is  that  the  promoters  pro- 
ceed by  Bill.  What  I wanted  to  know  was  how 
the  information  which  the  Ministry  have  would  get 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Bill;  and  the  (Seneral 
suggests  that  it  should  be  communicated  to  them  by 
the  representative  of  the  Ministry  appearing  before 
the  Committee? — That  is  a matter  for  the  House. 
Parliamentary  Committees  are  very  chary  of  per- 
mitting evidence  to  be  given  by  Departments,  and  1 
doubt  very  m.uch  whether  they  would  have  actual 
evidence  admitted  from  a Department. 

(Chairman)  : I thought  it  was  rather  the  other  way 
in  Committees  that  I have  served  upon.  They  would 
like  to  cross-examine  the  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment, but  they  were  told  they  were  not  entitled  to  do 
so. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : I do  not  think  Sir  Albert  said  cross- 
examine  them. 

(Chairman) : Examine  them. 

5605.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : There  is  no  difficulty  in 
these  matters  being  dealt  with  in  the  Report  of  the 
Ministry? — No;  I was  suggesting  that  if  it  was  a 
matter  which  the  Department  thought  ought  to  be 
brought  to  tlie  notice  of  Parliament  with  regard  to 
the  Bill,  they  would  insert  it  in  their  Report. 

5606.  That  involves,  does  it  not,  a good  deal  more 
detailed  investigation  by  the  Department  than  they 
have  hitherto  given  in  the  case  of  Bills? — ^My  expe- 
rience is  that  they  give  very  thorough  investigation 
to  Bills. 

5607.  A very  thorough  investigation  to  the  Bills 
themselves,  but  do  they,  as  a rule,  judging  from  their 
Reports,  investigate  the  local  circumstances  ? — I think 
so. 

5608.  At  all  events,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  ? — There  is  no  reason  why  thej'  should  not. 
For  instance,  in  a Water  Bill  you  will  always  find 
that  the  Department  quote  the  investigations  made 
by  their  Medical  Officers  with  regard  to  the  water. 
They  say : “It  would  be  well  to  take  the  water  from 
such  and  such  a place,  but  the  water  requires  some 
filtering,”  and  so  on.  They  always  make  such 
Reports. 

5609.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  point,  I think,  rather 
is  this.  The  Ministry  report  to  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees now  on  a great  number  of  Bills,  but  the 
Reports  are  always  based,  in  my  experience,  upon 
their  own  information,  their  own  statistics  and 
reports,  which  they  have.  They  have  an  extra- 
ordinary knowledge,  if  I may  say  so,  of  the  local 
legislation  of  each  Authority,  and  they  are  able  to 
have  it  all  indexed  and  brought  up  to  date,  and  they 
are  able  to-  say  that  this  clause  is  not  quite  consistent 
with  a clause  which  this  Corporation  got  twentj'  years 
ago,  or  something  of  that  kind.  But  do  you  think 
they  would  be  willing  to  report  to  Parliament : 

“ This  Authority  which  is  noiv  seeking  an  extensmn 

.,”  or  This  Authority  which  is  now  claiming 
to  be  absorbed,has  in  the  past  shown  itself  very 
negligent  of  ” so  and  so.  Do  you  think  they  would 
care  to  make  a Report  of  that  character,  ca.sting 
criticism  upon  the  way  in  which  a Local  Authority 
had  carried  out  its  functions  in  the  past.''  That 
would  !be  rather  different  from  the  kind  of  Report 
they  make  now,  would  it  not.? — I think  I have  seen 
such  Reports  from  the  Local  Goveimment  Board  in 
yeans  past.  I was  thinking  of  certain  municipalities 
in  Wales  which  I had  in  mind,  and  I think  the  Local 
Government  Board  had  to  be  encouraged  to  make 
pretty  strong  Reports. 

5610.  (Col.  Williams):  In  a Bill  this  Session,  the 
West  Dorset  Water  Bill,  the  Report  of  the  Ministry 
referred  to  inspection  by  one  of  its  Inspectors  locally 

(The  WH 


in  connection  with  the  Bill? — •!  have  not  seen  those 
Reports  this  year. 

6611.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : It  is  quite  enough  for  our 
purpose,  is  it  not,  if  you  say  that,  in  your  opinion, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Report  should  not  deal 
with  these  matters? — 'Certainly  I go  to  that  length. 

I should  just  like  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  if  there 
were  to  be  two  Inquiries,  I believe  two  Inquiries  in 
Parliament  would  be  more  satsifactory  than  an 
Inquiry  by  an  Inspector  followed  by  one  Inquiry  in 
Parliament. 

6612.  (Chairman) : Or  an  Inquiry  by  a tribunal 
such  as  has  been  adumbrated? — Yes. 

5613.  One  Parliamentary  and  one  non-Parlia- 
mentary.  You  would  rather  have  two,  both  Par- 
liamentary?— Yes.  You  have  the  rather  strong 

proba.bility — I think  it  is  almost  probability — that 
there  would  not  be  two  fights  in  Parliament,  because, 
after  all,  there  ai'e  not  many  oases  in  which  the 
question  is  contested  in  both  Houses. 

6614.  (Col.  Williams) : In  giving  that  answer,  do 
you  consider  the  question  of  cost? — I have  never 
been  able  to  make  out  that  there  is  any  groat  saving 
in  cost  outside  Parliament. 

5616.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  No  saving  at  all? — I am 
glad  to  hear  that  from  Mr.  Pritchard.  The  contest 
in  the  counti'3'  is  just  as  expensive,  if  not  more  so, 
than  the  contest  at  AVestminster. 

5616.  (Chairman) : Except  for  the  witnesses  coming 
up  to  London,  and  that  sort  of  thing? — Yes. 

5617.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : There  are  counsel’s 
refreshers  ?—Counsers  fees  and  expert  witnesses’  fees 
are,  of  course,  larger. 

5618.  (Sir  William  Middlehrook)  : You  told  us, 
some  time  ago,  that  thei'e  were  occasions  where  a Bill 
was  passed  by  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  then  came  to  the  Lord  Chairman,  who  altered 
some  of  the  clauses? — Yes. 

5619.  When  that  is  done,  I believe  the  practice  is 
to  send  it  back  to  the  Committee  who  have  approved 
it,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

6620.  Assuming  there  comes  a deadlock  between 
the  Lord  Chairman  and  that  Committee — which  per- 
sonally I have  never  known — what  would  happen? 
Is  there  any  procedure  for  arriving  at  a settlement? 
-^No.  Constitutionally,  there  would  be  a difference 
between  the  two  Houses;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  Imrd 
Chairman  would  stick  to  his  guns. 

6621.  Assuming  they  both  stick  to  their  guns,  there 
is  no  constitutional  method  of  settling  it? — No. 

5622.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : Have  yon  ever  known  a 
case?  ' I understand  Sir  William’s  question  ha^i 
relatio)!  to  a Bill  which  has  pa.s8ed  the  House  of 
Commons  and  goes  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
Lord  Chairman  makes  a modification  of  the_  Bill. 
Have  von  ever  known  a case  like  that  in  which  il 
was  .sent  back  to  the  Committee  of  the  Ifonse  of 
Commons? — No. 

(Sir  William  Middlehrook) : They  are  sent  back  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  I have  had  them 
in  the  Local  Legislation  Committee,  1 think  1 may 
say,  by  the  do/ven. 

(Mr.  Pritchard):  1 presume  unofficially? 

5623.  (Sir  William  Middlehrook) : That  I cannot 
say.  Tliey  have  come  back  to  me  with  a letter  from 
one  of  the  Clerks  of  the  House  : “ The  Lord  Chair- 
man has  made  the  following  observations  on  thiS 
Bill:  have  you  any  comments  to  make?”  I have 
always  found  them  so  reasonable  or  so  unimportant 
that  I have  never  raised  any  objection  to  one?  The 
orocedure  has  nearly  always  been  this.  AVhen  the 
Lord  Chairman  has  proposed  to  make  an  amendment, 
I have  communicated  with  Sir  Ernest  Moon  and 
informed  him,  and  asked  him  to  consult  you  and  ask 
you  whether  you  have  any  objection,  and  that  is  how 
it  has  come  before  you. 

6624.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  Then  all  this  is  unofficial, 
before  an  absolutely  official  difference  has  rajcurrod? 
—Yes. 

.ess  withdrew.) 
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Mr.  W.  M.  Cross,  M.Inst.O.E.,  called  and  examined. 


5626.  (Chairman) : You  are  an  Engineering 

Inspector  of  the  Ministry  of  Health? — ^Yee. 

Preliminary  Visits  by  Engineering  Inspectors  op 
THE  Ministry  of  Health  in  Cases  of  Applications 
FOR  Borough  Extension. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  made  by  the  Com- 
mission during  the  examination  of  Colonel  Norton 
(Q.  4870-3)  the  following  letter  was  sent  to  the 
Ministry  of  Health  on  the  26th  June : 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government, 

Ministry  of  Health, 

Whitehall,  S.W.l. 

26th  June,  1923. 

Sir, 

The  Commission  desire  to  hear  evidence  on  the  19th 
or  20th  July  upon  the  changes  made  since  August, 
1914,  in  the  procedure  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  Ministry  of  Health  in  dealing  with  questions 
of  alteration  of  areas  and  of  Local  Authorities  from 
an  Engineering  Inspector  w<ho  has  had  personal 
experience  of  local  work  under  the  revised  procedure. 
It  would  he  convenient  if  the  witness  could  supply 
the  Commission  with  a memorandum  of  evidence  which 
will  set  out  the  several  points  in  which  the  procedure 
has  been  altered,  and  the  dates  at  which  the  altera- 
tions were  made.  In  particular,  the  Commission 
would  be  glad  to  have  a list  of  the  areas  in  which 
preliminary  visits  have  been  paid  by  an  Inspector, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  promoters  had  a primd 
facie  case,  since  the  date  at  which  the  practice  of 
directing  Inspectors  to  pay  such  visits  was  system- 
atically adopted. 

I am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)  Onslow. 

The  Secretary, 

Ministry  of  Health, 

Whitehall,  S.W.l. 

The  following  reply  from  the  Ministry  of  Health 
was  received  on  the  I7th  July : 

Ministry  of  Health, 

Whitehall,  S.W.l. 

17th  July,  1923. 

My  Lord, 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  26th  ultimo, 
I am  directed  by  the  Minister  of  Health  to  state  that 
the  systematic  practice  of  a preliminary  investigation 
was  adopted  only  in  1921;  and,  for  the  reasons  which 
were  given  in  my  evidence,  there  have  been  few  cases 
of  contested  Borough  extensions  since  that  time. 

There  has  not,  therefore,  been  sufficient  experience 
to  come  to  a definite  conclusion  as  to  the  practice  or 


to  effect  the  improvements  in  procedure  which,  no 
doubt,  would  come  from  the  experience  of  cases;  but 
the  results  up  to  the  present  have  been  decidedly 
promising. 

The  following  are  the  cases,  with  particulars  of  the 
action  taken. 

(1)  West  Bromwich,  Walsall,  Smethwick, 
Birmingham,  Sutton  Coldfi,eld. 

• Applications  for  extensions  were  made  by  all 
these  Authorities  in  1921.  These  Boroughs,  four 
of  which  are  County  Boroughs,  lie  near  together 
and  the  proposals  overlapped;  moreover,  three 
Urban  Districts  closely  concerned  in  the  proposals 
were  seeking  to  be  made  Boroughs. 

Consideration  of  rthe  proposals  indicated  grounds 
for  concluding  that  it  was  not  advisable  that  these 
conflicting  applications  should  be  proceeded  with 
at  that  time.  Accordingly,  an  Engineering 
Inspector,  Mr.  Hetherington,  was  directed  to 
confer  with  the  Local  Authorities  who  had  made 
the  applications;  and,  as  a result,  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  that  the  applications  should  be 
deferred.  No  further  action  has  since  been  taken. 

(2)  Wolverhampton. 

Application  for  an  extension  was  made  by 
Wolverhampton  in  the  same  year.  Examination 
of  the  application  indicated  that  there  was  a 
sufficient  case  to  justify  an  Inquiry.  At  the  same 
time,  there  were  grounds  for  considering  whether 
part  of  the  area  which  it  was  proposed  to  add  to 
the  County  Borough,  in  particular  the  Parish  of 
Codsall,  should  not  be  excluded  at  the  outset, 
even  before  an  Inquiry  was  held. 

An  Engineering  Inspector,  Mr.  Hooper,  was 
directed  to  make  a preliminary  investigation  on 
this  point,  and  (without  in  any  way  committing 
the  Department  as  regards  any  part  of  the 
scheme)  as  to  whether  there  was  any  possibility 
of  agreement  between  any  of  the  contending 
Authorities  and  what  steps  should  be  taken  to 
reduce  the  expenses  in  connection  with  the  further 
stages  of  the  application. 

After  Mr.  Hooper’s  investigation,  it  was  decided 
to  make  a further  effort  to  keep  the  expenses 
within  as  narrow  limits  as  possible,  and  Col. 
Norton,  the  Deputy  Chief  Engineering  Inspector, 
held  a local  conference  to  which  all  the  Authori- 
ties concerned  were  invited  to  send  representa- 
tives. This  conference  was  confined  entirely  to 
this  one  question  of  procedure  and  expense. 

Owing  to  the  commitments  of  the  Local  Authori- 
ties and  the  keen  feelings  which  had  been  evoked, 
it  was  not  found  possible  to  do  much  in  the  way 
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of  reducing  expenses.  No  part  of  the  proposed 
extension  was  excluded  before  the  Inquiry;  but, 
in  the  Provisional  Order  made  by  the  Minister 
after  the  Inquiry,  a considerable  part  of  the  area 
for  which  the  Town  Council  had  made  application, 
including  the  Parish  of  Codeall,  was  excluded 
from  the  extension. 

(3)  Guildford. 

The  Town  Council  proposed  to  add  to  the 
Borough  an  area  of  which  a considerable  part 
was  rural  in  character. 

A preliminary  investigation  was  directed  to  be 
made  by  an  Engineering  Inspector,  Mr.  Cross, 
and  he  met  representatives  of  Local  Authorities 
on  the  spot,  the  I'esult  being  that  an  agreed 
boundary  was  fixed.  The  subsequent  Local 
Inquiry  was,  therefore,  merely  of  a formal  nature, 
all  the  Authorities,  including  the  Surrey  County 
Council,  being  in  agreement. 

Subsequent  to  these  few  cases,  in  accordance  with 
the  statement  which  was  made  by  Sir  Alfred  Mond, 
then  Minister  of  Health,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
only  agreed  applications  have  been  entertained  by 
the  Department. 

Mr.  Hetherington,  Mr.  Hooper  and  Mr.  Cross  will 
attend  before  the  Commission  and  give  them  any 
information  which  they  may  desire  as  to  the  steps 
taken  by  them.  Col.  Norton  will  also  attend  and  give 
information,  which  was  asked  for  in  the  course  of 
my  examination,  as  to  the  cases  in  which  he  had  made 
preliminary  investigations  before  the  practice  was 
systematically  adoxited. 

The  Commission  will  aiipreciate  that  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  the  xireliminary  investigation  is 
to  reduce  the  expenses  involved  in  applications  for 
extensions,  and  they  will  observe  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  general  result  has  been  remarkablj^  successful  in 
the  few  cases  which  have  occurred. 

I am,  My  Lord, 

Your  Lordshiii’s  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)  I.  G.  Gibbon. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Bight  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Onslow. 

5626.  (Chairman) : You  conducted  the  preliminary 
investigation  into  the  Borough  extension  at  Guild- 
ford ? — Yes. 

5627.  It  was  an  unopposed  extension;  it  was 
agreed? — Yes. 

5028.  You  went  down  there  to  conduct  this  pre- 
liminary investigation  informally.  Will  you  tell  us 
what  led  uxi  to  that  preliminary  investigation,  what 
you  did  when  you  went  down  there  and  conducted  it, 
and  what  the  result  was? — The  Guildford  Corporation 
sent  in  a xu'oposal  for  the  extension  of  their  Borough, 
and  when  this  was  received  there  was  an  office  con- 
ference on  the  general  outline  of  their  proxiosal,  and 
I was  instructed  to  go  down,  to  Guildford  and  see  the 
parties  concerned. 

6629.  You  were  instructed  by  the  Department? — 
Yes,  to  look  into  the  question  generally  and  ascertain 
what  the  position  was  both  as  regards  the  promoters 
and  the  Local  Authorities  immediately  concerned. 

6630.  How  did  you  let  everybody  know? — I wrote 
to  the  Town  Clerk,  and  told  him  I was  coming.  I 
also  wrote  to  the  Clerk  to  the  Rural  District  Council, 
and  arranged  an  appointment  with  him.  I ascer- 
tained from  the  Clerk  to  the  Town  Council  the 
extent  of  their  proposal,  and  I pointed  out  to  him 
that  their  extension,  as  they  showed  it  on  their  plan, 
included  a very  considerable  area. 

6631.  How  did  you  let  thS  general  public  know? — 
This  was  the  preliminary  investigation. 

6632.  Then  nobody  knew,  except  these  Local 
Authorities? — That  is  so. 

5633.  The  people  who  were  very  much  interested 
in  'it  and  might  have  had  reasons  against  it  had  no 
opportunity  of  saying  so.  You  did  not  publish  it  in 
the  papers? — No. 


5634.  You  did  not  write  to  any  of  the  landowners? 
—No. 

5635.  Because  I was  one  of  them,  and  I did  not  get 
any  notice.  I did  not  mind,  because  I was  quite 
satisfied  with  it,  but  if  I had  been  against  it,  I should 
not  have  had  an  opportunity? — That  opportunity 
would  arise  at  the  public  Inquiry. 

6636.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Are  we  to  under- 
stand that  at  a preliminary  investigation,  the  only 
peoiile  that  have  an  opiiortunity  of  xnitting  their 
case  to  the  Inspector  are  the  promoters?. — And  the 
Local  Authorities  who  may  be  opposing. 

6637.  (Chairman):  But  nobody  else? — Nobody  else. 

5638.  If  it  is  fixed  up  between  all  the  Local 

Authorities  concerned,  the  other  people  would  have 
no  opportunity  beforehand  of  knowing  what  is  going 
on? — ^Not  until  the  public  Inquiry. 

(Chairman)  : There  is  an  opportunity  for  Local 
Authorities  to  come  to  agreement,  to  present  a united 
front  at  the  imblic  Inquiry,  but  a private  pierson 
has  no  such  opportunity. 

6639.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Have  you  this  memo- 
randum in  front  of  you.  You  see  this:  “A  pre- 
liminary investigation  was  directed  to  be  made  by  an 
Engineering  Inspector,  Mr.  Cross,  and  he  met  repre- 
sentatives of  Local  Authorities  on  the  sxiot,  the 
result  being  that  an  agreed  boundary  was  fixed.”? — 
It  was  fixed  between  the  rexiresentatives  of  the  Local 
Authorities  themselves.  I was  not  present  when  they 
agreed  the  boundary  between  them. 

6640.  Before  you  came  back  to  London  you  saw 
them,  I suppose,  and  thej’-  had  agreed  on  a boundary, 
and  then  you  go  and  hold  a Local  Inquiry.  What 
chance  has  any  person  who  disagreed?  You  have 
more  or  less  got  inoculated  with  the  idea  of  the 
parties  who  have  entered  into  the  agreement.  What 
influence  would  that  have  in  your  mind  in  holding 
the  public  Inquiry  as  against  the  opposition  of 
individuals  who  were  not  'pre.sent  at  the  preliminary 
investigation? — Every  influence  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  case  of  the  individual  or  group  of 
individuals. 

5641.  The  public  has  not  any  voice  in  the  pre- 
liminary investigation.  A lot  is  done  there;  you  then 
hold  what  is  supposed  to  be  a public  Inquiry  which 
is  described  as  being  of  a formal  nature.  Having 
had  your  mind  influenced  by  what 'has  taken  place 
at  this  preliminary  investigation,  you  hold  the  public 
Inquiry  with  the  view  of  giving  people  who  have  not 
been  present  at  the  iireliminary  investigation  an 
opportunity  of  putting  their  case? — Yes.  They  can 
put  their  case  forward. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I say  tlris  quite  respectfully, 
you  are  in  a iiosition  of  great  difficulty,  having  taken 
part  in  discussing  the  agreement  which  is  arrived  at 
at  the  preliminary  investigation. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I think  we  had  better  h.ave  the 
evidence. 

6642.  (Chairman) : In  this  particular  case  there  was 
no  public  Inquiry,  was  there? — Yes,  there  w.as. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  Of  a purely  formal  natni-o. 

6643.  (Chairman) : This  was  absolutely  agreed  with 
everybody,  but  I wanted  to  find  out  if  the  ratejiayors 
or  the  general  public  or  private  peo'plo  had  infor- 
mation officially  sent  to  them  by  rule  of  thumb,  and 
I understand  that  is  not  the  case? — No. 

(Chairman) : And  it  would  not  have  been  the  case, 
even  if  there  had  been  very  contentious  opposition. 

5644.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : As  I understand  it,  the 
Xiublic  Inquiry  is  the  statutory  Inquiry  which  you  are 
bound  to  hold  before  the  extension  can  be  dealt  with  ? 
—Yes. 

5645.  The  Ministry  have  thought  it  desirable  that 
before  actually  holding  that  Inquiry  the  Inspector 
should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  facts  and 
circumstances  so  far  as  ho  could? — Yes. 

5646.  For  that  purpose  he  pays  a preliminary  visit 
to  the  district,  and  he  moots  the  people  who  are  most 
interested,  to  start  with  ? — Yes. 

6647.  Namely,  the  promoters  asking  for  an  ex- 
tension of  their  boundary,  and  the  District  Council, 
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part  of  whose  area  is  proposed  to  he  added  to  the 
Borough  ? — Yes. 

5613.  At  that  preliminary  investigation  he  obtains 
all  necessary  information,  as  far  as  he  can? — On 
broad  lines,  yes. 

6649.  After  that,  I presume  notice  is  advertised?  — 
Yes. 

5660.  Stating  the  time  and  place  at  which  the 
Inquiry  is  to  take  place? — Yes. 

5651.  At  that  Inquiry  anyone  can  attend,  and  if 
anybody  brings  forward  objections  which  have  not 
been  present  in  the  mind  of  the  Inspector  beforehand, 
those  objections  will,  of  course,  be  heard  and  duly 
considered? — That  is  so. 

5652.  If  you  were  to  invite  all  persons  who  might 
possibly  be  interested,  including  landowners,  to  your 
preliminary  investigation,  the  result  would  be  that 
you  would  have  tnvo  formal  Inquiries,  the  preliminary 
investigation  and  the  statutory  Inquiry? — ^Yes. 

5653.  I daresay  you  know  that  there  have  been 
complaints  that  the  matter  is  too  fully  inquired  into 
at  present.  We  have  an  Inquiry  before  an  Inspector 
of  the  Ministry  and,  subsequently,  one  before  each 
House  of  Parliament.  If  you  invited  everyone  to 
your  preliminary  investigation,  it  would  make  a 
fourth  Inquiry? — It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  es- 
sential to  have  a public  Inquiry  if  the  preliminary 
investigation  was  to  include  everybody. 

{Chairman) : I think  it  is  clear  it  would. 

5654.  {Sir  Lewis  Heard) : It  would  mean,  would 
it  not,  that  the  present  preliminary  investigation 
would  have  to  be  done  away  with? — Yes. 

5665.  If  everybody  was  to  be  heard  at  the  pre- 
liminary investigation,  that  investigation  would  really 
have  to  be  absorbed  in  the  public  Inquiry : it  would 
have  to  be  done  away  udth.  Is  not  that  so? — ^Yes. 

{Chairman) : Because  they  would  both  be  exactly 
the  same. 

{Sir  Lewis  Heard) : Yes.  We  had  better  ask  Colonel 
Norton  a question  on  the  policy? 

6666  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Then  your  preliminary 
investigation,  the  one  which  you  are  directed  to  hold, 
is  of  neces.sity  a selective  inquiry.  You  inquire  of 
certain  persons  representative  of  the  Authorities  or 
otherwise  who  you  think  will  give  you  important 
information,  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  make  it  an 
exhaustive  inquiry? — That  is  eo. 

6657.  It  is  a selective  inquiry,  conducted  privately? 
—Yes. 

5658.  Without  the  press  ? — Yes. 

6659.  Without  the  public .f — Yes. 

6660.  Without  any  complete  written  directions  as 
to  whom  you  are  to  see,  leaving  you  of  course  some 
discretion  ? — ^Yes. 

5661.  And  as  a matter  of  fact  the  result  of  that 
preliminary  investigation  is  of  importance  to  the  De- 
partment when  thej’  come  to  decide  on  further  steps, 
or  there  would  be  no  object  in  having  it,  would 
there?' — Yes,  I should  think  it  is  of  some  importance. 

5662.  You  are  an  engineer,  primarily? — Yes. 

6663.  In  the  Guildford  case,  it  was  a question  of 
taking  in  a considerable  part  of  an  apparently  rural 
area,  was  it  not? — ^Yes. 

5664.  Was  the  primary  consideration  then,  one  of 
draining  ? — I do  not  think  so.  I think  the  drainage 
had  already  been  arranged. 

6665.  Then  what  was  the  primary  consideration 
present  to  your  mind  in  conducting  the  preliminary 
investigation? — That  the  Guildford  Corporation  were 
asking  for  too  much  land. 

6666.  Not  on  what  I may  call  engineering  grounds? 
— I do  not  think  any  of  the  engineering  points  were 
discussed. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I am  much  obliged  to  you. 

5667.  {Chairman) : The  Guildford  case  is  your  only 
case? — ^Yes. 

6668.  There  was  no  opposition  in  this  case? — That 
is  so. 

5669.  Everybody  was  agreed? — The  Rural  District 
Council  appeared  at  the  Inquiry. 


5670.  {Lord  Strachie) : Is  it  the  usual  practice  to 
have  these  preliminary  investigations? — This  is  the 
only  one  of  that  character  I have  pei'sonally  held. 

5671.  But  you  hiad  instructions  from  the  Ministry 
to  hold  it? — Yes. 

{Ghairmmi) : If  I may  say  so,  there  are  only  three 
preliminary  investigations  which  have  been  held. 
They  are  all  set  out  in  this  paper.  They  were  all 
held  by  different  Inspectors,  and  all  the  Inspectors 
are  here.  Mr.  Cross  held  the  Guildford  Inquiry, 
and  that  was  unopposed  and  everybody  was  per- 
fectly satisfied. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : This  is  what  Mr.  Gibbon,  in 
paragraph  211  of  his  memorandum  of  evidence,  said 
was  the  practice:  “ If  the  application  is  entertained 
and  the  case  is  a simple  one,  a Local  Inquiry  is 
immediately  directed.  Where  the  application  is 
opposed,  the  practice  now  is  first,  to  have  a Depart- 
mental conference  for  a preliminary  examination  of 
the  proposals.  Afterwards,  an  Inspector  would  be 
directed  to  make  a preliminary  visit  and  investiga- 
tion. The  object  of  this  preliminary  visit  is  (1)  to 
ascertain  whether  any  part  of  the  proposals  should 
be  rejected  at  the  outset  even  before  the  Inquiry  is 
held  (this  would  be  done  only  if  the  case  for  it  were 
quite  clear) ; (2)  to  obtain  whatever  measure  of  agree- 
ment is  possible;  and  (3)  to  endeavour  co  secure  such 
arrangements  as  will  limit  expenses,  especially  those 
incurred  for  counsel  and  expert  witnesses.”  The 
point  I make  is  that  the  Inspector  does  get  very 
largely  linked  up  with  whatever  is  agreed  at  the 
preliminary  Inquiry,  and  he  is  the  man  who  goes 
down  to'  the  public  Inquiry. 

6672.  {Chairman) : Did  you  conduct  the  public  In- 
quiry afterwards? — Yes. 

5673.  Is  it  always  the  same  Inspector  who  con- 
ducts the  public  Inquiry  as  holds  the  preliminary 
investigation? — So  far  as  I know. 

5674.  Perhaps  I ought  not  to  have  asked  that,  but 
you  did? — -Yes. 

{Sir  George  Macdonogh) : I should  like  to  ask  wihat 
in  your  opinion  is  the  object  of  .the  preliminary  in- 
vestigation? What  advantage  did  you  gain,  as  the 
Inspector  who  held  the  public  Inquiry,  in  going  down 
and  conducting  the  private  investigation  ? Wdiat  was 
in  your  mind  ? You  must  have  gone  down  there  with 
some  definite  object,  and  I should  like  to  know  what 
that  object  was. 

{Chairman) : Mr.  Cross  went  on  instructions. 

5676.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh)  : Yes,  but  he  cannot 
have  gone  ddwn  there  without  any  ideas  as  to  what 
he  was  going  to  try  to  do.  He  must  nave  had  some 
idea  of  what  his  object  was  ? — I endeavoured  to  carry 
out  my  instructions. 

6676.  {Chairman) : And  they  were,  exactly,  to  do 
what? — Well,  to  ascertain  whether  the  proposal  of 
the  Corporation  was  a reasonable  one,  to  see  what 
the  position  of  the  other  Local  Authorities  was 
towards  .the  proposal,  and  to  see  whether  any  agree- 
ment could  be  reached  between  them. 

5677.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh) : But  was  not  that 
also  the  object  of  the  public  Inquiry? — If  a prelimi- 
nary investigation  bad  not  been  held,  that  would  of 
course  have  developed  at  the  public  Inquiry. 

5678.  Why  have  both? — In  this  particular  case,  it 
probably  saved  a good  deal  of  expense,  because  tlic 
parties  agreed.  The  Rural  District  Council  withdrew 
its  opposition  and  the  County  Council  came  in  sup- 
port of  the  application,  and  probably  a prolonged 
contest  was  avoided. 

5679.  {Mr.  Turton) : At  what  stage  did  the  County 
Council  come  in? — At  the  public  Inquiry. 

5680.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh)-.  I thought  you  got 
everybody  together  at  the  preliminary  investigation. 
Now  you  say  you  did  not  get  the  County  Council? — 
I do  not  think  I said  I got  everybody;  I said  I got 
the  Guildford  Corporation  and  the  Rural  District 
Council. 

6681.  IVhy  did  not  jmu  communicate  with  the 
County  Council  and  try  to  bring  them  together  at  the 
preliminar3'  investigation? — The  interests  involved  in 
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Guildford  did  not  seem  to  be  very  large,  so  far  as  the 
County  Council  were  concerned. 

5682.  I gather  that  is  the  view  generally  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  and  the  Inspectors,  that  the 
interests  of  the  Countj'  Council  are  subsidiary  to  those 
of  the  other  Local  Authorities? — I do  not  think  so. 

5683.  That  seems  to  follow  directly  from  what  you 
said.  You  said  just  now  that  the  reason  why  you  did 
not  call  in  the  County  Council  at  your  preliminary 
investigation  was  because  you  thought  they  were  not 
so  much  affected  as  the  other  Local  Authorities? — In 
that  particular  case. 

5684.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : This  was  not  a County 
Borough? — ^No.  1 think  the  procedure  was  justified, 
because  the  Clerk  to  the  County  Council  came  and 
supported  the  application. 

5685.  Did  this  application  involve  interfering  with 
any  function  of  the  County  Council? — Nothing  fhat  is 
not  covered  by  the  Local  Government  (Adjustments) 
Act  of  1913. 

5686.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I suppose  Guildford  is 
an  Education  Authority? — Yes. 

•5687.  And  the  County  Council  of  Surrey  is  an 
Education  Authority? — Yes. 

5688.  And  if  a part  of  the  area  of  the  Rural  Dis- 
trict Council  is  being  brought  into  the  Borough  of 
Guildford,  the  Corporation  would  become  the  Educa- 
tion Authoritj'  instead  of  the  County  Council? — Yes. 

6689.  {Sir  Byland  Ad.hins)  : In  this  particular  case, 
was  the  public  Inquiry  which  had  to  be  held  any- 
thing more  than  a solemn  formality? — The  three 
Local  Authorities  concerned  attended  and  stated  their 
position,  and  I think  several  private  individuals  also 
attended  in  support  of  the  application  of  the  Borough. 


5690.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh) : I suggest  that  it 
was  not  merelj'  a solemn  formality,  because  appa- 
rently it  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  County 
Council  had  had  an  opportunity  of  being  repre- 
sented. The  County  Council  were  not  warned  and 
were  not  aware  that  you  were  holding  the  preliminary 
investigation  at  the  time  it  was  being  held.  Is  that 
so  ? — That  is  so. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins) : So  that  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word  it  was  a selective  investigation.  You 
selected  persons  whom  j'on  thought  it  desirable  to 
meet,  and  others  whom  you  did  not  think  it  desirable 
to  meet  at  that  moment  you  did  not  meet. 

{Col.  Williams):  I suggest  the  word  “ necessary  ” 
rather  than  “ desirable.” 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins) : They  are  the  same  in  this 
connection. 

5691.  {Chairman):  There  is  a Public  Utility 

Society  there.  Did  you  tell  them?_No  ; 1 think  I met 
one  of  their  representatives  while  I was  down  there. 

5692.  But  they  were  not  at  the  preliminary  investi- 
gation.?— No,  they  were  not;  but  I think  a represen- 
tative attended  the  public  Inquiry  in  support  of  the 
application. 

{Chairman) : Yes;  but  we  must  not  get  them  mixed 
up.  There  was  no  disagreement  on  the  whole  of  this 
case;  hut  it  is  a good  case  to  have  before  us,  because 
we  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  methods  pur- 
sued. 

5693.  {Sir  Water  Nicholas) : What  was  the  are.a 
of  the  extension? — I think  originally  they  wanted 
about  2,000  acres. 


{The  IVitness  withdrexo.) 


Mr.  R.  G.  Hethehington,  O.B.E.,  M!.Inst.C.E.,  called  and  examined. 


5694.  {Chamnan) : You  are  an  Engineering  Inspec- 
tor of  the  Ministry  of  Health.? — Yes. 

5695.  And  I think  you  dealt  with  the  applications 
for  the  extensions  of  West  Bromwich,  Walsall,  Smeth- 
wick, Birmingham,  and  Sutton  Coldfield? — Yes. 

5696.  Is  that  one  case  or  several? — Well,  it  is  a 
little  bit  peculiar. 

5697.  It  was  only  one  investigation? — It  is  only  one 
case,  but  there  were  five  competing  schemes  submitted 
to  the  Ministry  by  five  separate  Authorities,  each  one 
of  which  overlapped  at  least  one  other,  so  that  they 
were  all  interlocked. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : May  we  have  from  the  witness 
which  of  those  wei-e  County  Boroughs  and  which  were 
not? 

5698.  {Chairman)  : AVill  you  explain  that? — Yes. 

They  are  all  County  Boroughs  except  Sutton  Cold- 
field; that  is  a Municipal  Borough, 

5699.  And  they  all  overlapped? — Each  scheme  over- 
lapped at  least  one  other ; some  of  them  overlapped 
two. 

5700.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : In  its  proposals? — Yes. 
That  is  in  the  Representations  submitted  to  the  Min- 
ister. 

5701.  {Chairman)  : What  did  you  do? — The  Minis- 
try took  the  view  that  it  was  very  inadvisable  in  the 
then  financial  position  that  a very  big  and  very  intri- 
cate and  very  expiensive  formal  Inquiry  should  take’ 
place,  and  I was  sent  dmvn  to  endeavour  to  secure  one 
thing,  I think,  and  one  thing  only  as  I understood  it, 
namely,  the  postponement  of  the  wdiole  thing.  What 
I did  was  this : I went  down  and  just  went  over  the 
country  sufficiently  to  grasp  what  the  proposals 
meant.  I then  asked  each  of  these  Authorities,  these 
applying  Authorities,  to  send  representatives  to  a 
conference,  and  the  applying  Authorities  only  did  I 
ask  to  send  representatives.  There  was  nobody  else, 
not  the  representatives  of  the  Urban  Distj-icts,  the 
Rural  Disti'icts,  or  anybody. 

5702.  None  of  the  annexees? — No,  none  of  them.  1 
asked  the  five  Authorities  to  send  representatives.  I 


put  before  them  the  undesirability  of  proceeding  with 
what  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  a very 
expensive  and  long  business,  and  not  as  the  result  oi 
anything  I said,  no  doubt,  but  as  the  result  of  the 
force  of  circumstances,  they  agreed  to  wdthdj’aw  the 
whole  of  the  applications. 

5703.  And  that  was  all? — Yes. 

5704.  This  is  quite  a different  form  of  investigation. 
AVfaat  you  did  was  to  get  together  a conference  of 
promoters  who  were  iJromoting  conflicting  sebemoo, 
and  you  got  them  to  drop  the  whole  concern? — I do 
not  say  I got  them  to,  but  they  did  drop  it. 

5705.  It  was  not  an  investigation  in  the  same  sense 
as  Mr.  Cross’s? — No.  There  was  no  consideration  of 
the  merits  of  the  case  at  all,  except  to  this  extent, 
that,  in  addressing  the  remarks  I had  t.o  make  to  tlie 
Local  Authorities  at  the  conference,  I did  point  out 
that  if  the  case  was  not  dropped  or  postj)oned,  J 
should  feel  it  my  duty  to  report  to  the  Ministi-y  ibat 
in  my  opinion  the  case  mighr  be  very  materially  sim- 
plified on  mere  primd  Jade  evidence.  Frankly,  it 
would  not  have  been  difficult  on  merely  prixad  jade 
evidence  to  say  that  some  of  the  applications  w<n’o 
hardly  worthy  of  consideration  in  full  detail. 

5706.  This  was  really  a conference  of  promoters?— 
Yes,  there  was  not  a soul  else  there.  1 did  not  sec 
anybody  else,  and  did  Jiot  attempt  to.  J rnei-ely  saw 
the  five  promoting  Authorities.  That  is  the  only  ca.se 
I have  held  under  the  new  regime.  I held  one  pre- 
liminary investigation  under  what  may  be  desci'ibed 
as  the  old  regime. 

•5707.  That  was  quite  a different  thing? — Yes. 

5708.  May  I ask  you  the  same  question  that  Kir 
George  Macdonogh  put  to  Mr.  Cross?  When  you  .vent 
down  there  what  was  in  your  mind?  1 only  want  it 
Quito  clear.  Y’our  instructions  were  to  see  the  promotci  s 
and  see  if  you  could  not  reconcile  their  conflicting 
schemes  without  reference  to  whether  they  wej-o  good 
or  bad? — I think  I might  more  fairly  say  that  my  one 
object  when  I went  down  was  to  postpone  the  whole 
thing.  I am  afraid  that  was  the  dominant  factor  in 
my  mind. 
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5709.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : There  was  a ques- 
tion which  I asked  Colonel  Norton,  and  he  said  he 
thought  you  would  he  ahle  to  answer,  that  is, 
whether  when  you  go  to  the  preliminary  inTestigation 
you  know  the  result  of  the  examination  which  has 
been  made  in  the  Ministry.  Mr.  Gibbon  said:  “If 
the  application  is  entertained  and  the  case  is  a simple 
one,  a Local  Inquiry  is  immediately  directed.  Where 
the  application  is  opposed,  the  practice  now  is  first 
to  have  a Departmental  conference  for  a preliminary 
examination  of  the  proposals.”  Does  the  Inspector 
when  he  goes  down  to  hold  the  preliminary  investiga- 
tion have  a knowledge  of  the  result  of  the  Depart- 
mental conference  for  the  preliminary  examination 
of  the  proposals? — It  would  be  very  diflB:cult  for  me 
to  answer.  I can  only  speak  of  this  case. 

5710.  Did  your  Departmental  chiefs  tell  you  the 
result  of  the  conference  which  they  held  before  they 
sent  you  down? — ^If  the  result  of  the  conference  was 
that  they  thought  it  exceedingly  undesirable  that 
the  case  should  go  on,  they  certainly  told  me. 

6711.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Do  you  know  whether 
any  Departmental  conference  was  held  in  that  case? 
— ^There  was  one  discussion  at  which  I think  perhaps 
I was  present  myself,  but  it  was  Mr.  Gibbon  and 
myself  and  perhaps  the  Chief  Inspector.  I hardly 
viewed  it  as  a formal  conference,  but  there  was  a dis- 
cussion in  the  office  before  I went  down. 

6712.  “ Departmental  conference  ” is  a large 
phrase,  I know,  and  I suppose  you  and  other  leading 
officials  of  the  Ministry  are  found  in  one  another’s 
rooms  discussing  things  without  there  being  anything 
formal  in  the  matter? — Yes. 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh) : We  have  had  definite 
evidence  from  Mr.  Gibbon  that  these  Departmental 
conferences  are  held. 

5713.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I asked  his  opinion  as  to 
whether  he  knows  that  a Departmental  conference 
was  held  in  this  case,  and  his  reply  was  that  he  was 
present  at  one  conference,  himself  and  Mr.  Gibbon 
were  present,  and  that  is  all  he  knows  about  it? — I 
think  that  is  a fair  statement.  There  was  one  con- 
ference which  I attended,  if  it  may  be  called  a con- 
ference. 

5714.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : In  relation  to  this 

matter? — Yes. 

6715.  And  you  went  down  with  your  instructions 
more  or  less  in  your  jiocket? — If  you  mean  that  1 
knew  what  the  desire  of  the  Ministry  was,  that  this 
case  should  be  postponed,  yes,  I went  down  with  the 
object  of  getting  it  postponed. 

5716.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Then  really  it  comes  to 
this : there  is  consideration  in  the  Department  bj'  the 
IMinister,  or  by  high  officials  in  the  Department  or  by 
something  which  can  only  be  called  a conference — 
there  is  consideration  in  the  Department.  In  this 
case  you  knew  the  result  of  the  consideration  and  you 
were  instructed  to  get  the  whole  thing  postponed.  Is 
not  that  so  ? — Yes.  Certainly  in  this  case  I knew  that 
the  desire  was  to  postpone  it. 

6717.  The  stages  are:  Departmental  consideration; 
instructions  to  Inspector;  and  the  consequent  post- 
ponement of  the  matter  in  accordance  with  the  De- 
partmental consideration  and  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  to  the  Inspector? — But  I want  to  guard 
myself  against  one  thing.  I know  you  are  not  trying 
to  put  it  into  my  mouth,  but  it  might  sound  if  I 
said,  yes,  that  there  was  an  idea  of  giving  the  Inspec- 
tor instructions  on  what  you  might  call  the  merits  of 
the  case,  and  I want  to  make  it  clear  that  there  was 
not. 

5718.  There  were  instructions  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
moment,  though  not  on  the  substance  of  the  applica- 
tion? You  were  instructed  as  to  policy? — The  policy 
as  to  postponement,  but  I do  not  imagine  that  I should 
be  instructed  as  to  policy  on  the  question  whether  the 
extension  should  take  place. 

6719.  Oh,  no? — ^As  long  as  that  is  made  plain. 

5720.  Were  the  considerations  which  you  had  to 
take  into  account  when  you  met  these  people  there 


primarily  engineering  considerations? — ^In  this  par- 
ticular case,  no.  I do  not  think  any  engineering 
point  arose  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

5721.  I am  much  obliged  to  you.  I only  wanted 
just  to  know  that  ? — I have  no  doubt  that  there  would 
have  been  some  if  the  case  had  gone  on. 

5722.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Colonel  Norton 

described  to  us  the  procedure  which  took  place  in 
rather  ancient  days.  I think  he  said  that  the  last 
investigation  he  carried  out  was  some  time  during 
the  war,  and  that  since  then  there  has  been  a new 
policy.  I wonder  if  you  could  tell  us  what  you  do, 
not  merely  at  the  preliminary  investigation  but  also 
ar  the  public  Inquiry? — Yes,  I will  try.  But  to 
explain  my  position,  I had  better  state  what  Inquiries 
I have  held,  because  I have  not  been  at  this  anything 
like  as  long  as  Colonel  Norton  has. 

5723.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  You  held  the  Leeds 
and  Bradford  Inquiry? — Yes,  I held  five  Inquiries  in 
the  year  1920.  That  was  my  first  set,  and  those  were 
all  under  what  I think  has  been  called  the  old  regime. 
I held  the  Leeds  and  Bradford  Inquiry  in  1921,  which 
was  again  under  the  old  regime,  .‘ind  I held  the 
Doncaster  Inquiry.  That  was  not  an  extension;  that 
was  a County  Borough  power  case  dealt  with  in  1921. 
But  none  of  these  extension  Inquiries  were  under  the 
new  regime,  and  I have  never  held  an  Inquiry  under 
the  new  regime.  The  Birmingham  group  is  the  only 
time  I have  touched  anything  of  the  kind,  and  the 
thing  fell  through. 

5724.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : We  were  rather 

anxious  .to  ascertain  when  Colonel  Norton  was  here 
whether  all  the  Inspectors  worked  on  the  same  lines 
or  not.  1 should  be  anxious  to  hear  a description  of 
what  you  did  at  the  public  Inquiry.  For  instance, 
Colonel  Norton  told  us  that  the  public  Inquiry  con- 
sisted really  of  two  parts;  the  first  one  was  public 
and  the  second  was,  not  exactly  private,  but  after 
his  public  investigation  he  usually  got  some  of  the 
people  concerned  to  his  private  room  and  had  a sort 
of  private  inquiry  there? — I have  read  Colonel 
Norton’s  evidence,  and  of  course  one  does  these  things 
to  the  best  of  one’s  ability 

5726.  Is  thei’e  uniformity  of  practice? — No.  My 
practice  has  not  been  quite  the  same  as  that  described 
by  Colonel  Norton. 

5726.  Will  you  tell  us  what  your  practice  has  been? 
— I will  try.  I will  leave  out  the  preliminary  investi- 
gation altogether,  because  I have  never  held  a 
preliminary  investigation  which  has  afterwards 
eventuated  in  a public  Inquiry.  I will  try  and  carry 
one  case  in  my  mind  and  follow  it  through.  I have 
the  case  sent  to  me  in  the  office  for  Inquiry.  I then 
examine  the  case,  send  out  notices  to  the  various 
Authorities,  that  is  to  say,  the  applying  Authorities 
and  the  Authorities  which  my  Lord  called  the  annexes 
Authorities  just  now,  the  County  Councils  and  so 
forth,  asking  for  certain  statistical  information, 
exactly  on  the  lines  of  Colonel  Norton’s  procedure. 
I follow  that  procedure  exactly  in  those  particulars. 
I then  state  that  I shall  arrive  in  the  town  at  such 
and  such  a date,  and  the  first  thing  I ask  for  is  that 
the  whole  of  those  Authorities  should  send  represen- 
tatives to  me  on  the  day  of  my  arrival,  or  the  next 
morning. 

5727.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  That  day  not  being 
the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  public  Inquiry? — No, 
my  first  arrival  on  the  scene. 

5728.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Would  they  all  come  to- 
gether?— Yes,  a round  table  meeting  at  the  Town  Hall 
of  all  the  Authorities — County  Councils,  Urban  Dis- 
trict, Rural  District,  and  Borough  Councils,  and  so 
forth.  At  that  meeting  I planned  out  a programme  of 
inspection,  that  is  to  say  that  I would  be  at  A at  10.30 
on  Wednesday,  and  at  B at  some  other  time,  and  .so 
on.  At  Leeds  and  Bradford  it  took  us  nearly  the 
whole  day  to  get  the  programme  for  going  round 
settled.  I then  asked  that  my  attention  should  be 
drawn  to  any  iioint  which  any  Authority  wished  me 
particularly  to  inspect  either  in  their  territory  or 
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in  anybody  ©fee’s  territory.  I then  asked  that  I 
should  be  accompanied  by  representatives  of  tlie 
applying  Authority  throughout  my  inspection,  .and 
that  the  other  Authorities  should  send  representa- 
tives when  I was  in  their  territoi'y.  I never  went 
into  anybody’s  temtory  without  their  being  there. 
The  programme  was  distributed  to  everybody,  and  I 
asked  them  to  send  representatives  wherever  they 
wished  to  be  present.  I said ; “ I should  like  to  see 
you  all  everywhere,  but  it  is  not  feasible  for  this 
to  be  done,  and  do  not  come  unless  it  is  necessai-y.” 
Then  I used  to  ask  the  County  Council  to  send  a 
representative  too.  That  I found  sometimes  a little 
difficulty  about,  because  County  Councils  sometimes 
seemed  to  think  that  it  was  not  very  necessary  and 
did  not  seem  very  anxious  to  send  anyone.  But 
I always  did  my  best  to  induce  them  to,  and  1 
think  practically  always  they  did  send  a representa- 
tive, although  I have  noticed — in  the  case  of  the 
West  Riding — ^that  they  never  sent  anybody  but 
a Sanitary  Inspector — no  one  of  any  seniority  came 
round.  Then  I went  round  on  this  inspection  simply 
looking  at  the  districts,  examining  this,  that  and 
the  other.  I do  not  know  whether  you  wish  me 
to  go  into  all  the  details  of  it,  such  as  slum  areas, 
waterworks,  sewage  works,  destructor  works,  and 
electricity  works — anything  which  I considered  it 
desira.ble  to  inspect  or  which  anybody  wished  me 
t.o  inspect. 

5729.  (Chairman) : Your  object  being  to  know 

thoroughly  the  whole  district? — Yes. 

6730.  You  did  not  go  to  any  contentious  points 
more  than  any  othei-s? — No.  I used  to  go  poking 
round  at  the  back  of  the  slum  houses  and  looking 
at  the  sewage  works,  gas  works  or  waterworks,  or 
whatever  it  might  be.  That  took  various  times.  In 
the  case  of  Leeds  and  Bradford,  it  took  me  over  a 
fortnight. 

5731.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  The  inspection? — 

Yes.  I had  to^  take  both  Leeds  and  Bradford 
together,  though  they  were  two  separate  Inquiries. 
I had  to  make  the  inspection  in  one,  because  the 
proposals  overlapped.  I then  went  to  the  Inquiry 
and  opened  it.  I sat  in  the  ordinai-y  way  from  10 
to  6,  but  I am  bound  to  say  that  it  has  not  been 
my  practice — ^I  am  not  sure  that  I could  do  it — 
to  sit  up  to  the  small  hours  interviewing  people. 
I am  afraid  my  vitality  would  hardly  stand  the 
strain.  I personally  have  never  found  any  necessity 
to  interview  people  at  my  room  at  the  hotel.  I 
have  gone  to  the  Inquii-y  and  have  sat  and  have 
come  away  in  the  evening.  I do  not  mean  to'  say 
that  somebody  has  not  come  and  delivered  a package 
of  statistics  to  me,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
but  practically  I have  never  seen  anybody  in  the 
evening. 

5732.  (Sir  Oeorge  Macdonogh) : Anyhow  you  do 
not  have  a long  conference  with  the  Borough 
Accountant? — No.  I have  not  found  any  necessity 
to  do  that.  It  is  possibly  my  failing ; possibly  1 
have  not  done  it  so  thoroughly,  or  possibly,  I think. 
Colonel  Norton’s  drilling  of  these  Local  Authorities 
has  been  sufficient,  and  when  I came  to  take  those 
Inquiries  at  a later  stage  the  material  was  prepared. 
Only  once  did  I do  anything  in  the  nature  of  holding 
a conference,  when  I did  adjourn  a big  Inquiry  for 
half  an  hour  and  asked  to  see  the  parties  and  their 
counsel  in  my  private  room  for  a few  minutes.  I 
said:  “ Before  I sit  this  afternoon  I should  like  you 
to  see  me  for  a few  minutes  in  my  room.”  It 
ended  in  nothing.  I am  not  sure  that  I have  covered 
eveiTthing  there,  but  I bave  tried. 

5733.  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  do  in  the  case 
of  what  the  Chairman  called  the  excluded  areas? 
He  defined  the  excluded  areas  as  those  portions  of 
the  Urban  or  Rural  District  which  are  not  going 
to  be  included  in  the  Borough  extensiion? — You 
mean  what  is  to  happen  to  them  if  the  extension 
goes  forward? 


5734.  Yes? — I happen  to  remember  on©  case  quite 
clearly.  Going  round  at  an  inspection  I found  that 
there  was  a very  awkward  bit  of  a parish  left  out  of 
the  application.  I said  to  the  Clerk:  “ Now,  without 
assuming  for  one  moment  that  that  boundar,y  will  ever 
eventuate  ” — as  a matter  of  fact,  it  did  not — “ wliat 
are  the  desires  of  your  Council  with  legard  to  the  ex- 
cluded bit  of  this  parish?  It  is  obviously  an  impos- 
sible unit  in  itself.”  I said  it  seemed  to  me  that 
there  was  a possibility'  of  throwing  it  into  another 
parish,  and  he  said:  “Well,  I think  myself  that  is 
probably  what  would  be  the  best  thing  to  be  done,  but 
something  else  might  happen;  it  might  go  in  another 
direction.”  I said:  “ You  should  take  the  views  of 
your  Authority'  and  let  me  know”;  and  he  said : 

“ Certainly  ” ; and  he  did  let  me  know  what  the 
views  of  his  Authority  were  as  to  the  ultimate  desti- 
nation of  that  bit  of  excluded  area,  i viewed  both 
proposals  on  the  ground.  If  I remember  rightly,  1 
think  it  never  became  acute,  because  m.v  recom- 
mendation did  not  go  out  to  the  boundary  which  was 
proposed,  but,  had  it  done  so,  I think  I should  have 
followed  the  desire  expressed  by  the  Local  Authority. 

5736.  I should  be  right  in  saying  that  in  making 
your  investigation  you  consider  the  interests  of  the 
excluded  areas  just  as  much  as  you  do  those  of  the 
included  areas? — Oh,  certainly. 

5736.  And  y'ou  consider  the  effect  on  all  the  Authori- 
ties?— Yes.  The  effect  on  the  excluded  Authorities 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  which  one  has  to 
consider,  I venture  to  think. 

5737.  The  first  time  when  the  ratepayers  can  be 
represented  is  at  the  public  Inquiry? — Yes. 

5738.  Repiresentatives  of  the  ratepayers  do  not  come 
toimd  at  your  preliminary  investigation? — No;  I am 
afraid  that  would  be  impossible. 

5739.  I merely  want  to  have  it  on  record  whether 
the  ratepayers  do  attend? — No;  that  would  bo  impos- 
sible— at  Bradford,  for  instance,  I think  there  wore 
about  ten  motor  cars  coming  in  a solemn  procession, 
as  it  was. 

5740.  (Chairman) : Supposing  there  was  a factory 
or  gaswork,  or  any  important  concern  interested, 
would  the  representatives  of  the  com]iany  come  lo 
one  of  these  preliminary  investigations?  Would  they 
have  the  opportunity? — No.  What  I have  done  is 
that  if  anything  turned  up  at  the  Inquiry  I have 
offered  to  go  specially  to  these  places. 

5741.  Anj'how,  they  have  the  chance  of  seeing  you 
on  the  spot  if  necessary? — Certainly,  if  it  is  suf- 
ficiently important.  Of  course,  I should  not  offer  to 
go  to  see  into  somebody’s  complaint  that  a cowsberl 
was  not  up  to  the  mark. 

5742.  Be  minimis,  but  any  important  point? — Yes. 
There  was  one  other  point.  With  regard  to  those 
statistics,  I notice  that  Colonel  Norton  said  be  had 
distributed  those  all  round  to  the  various  Authorities 
and  had  them  t.yped.  That  I have  not  done.  IVliat 
I have  done  is  this : the  statistics  are  on  a schedule, 
of  which  everybody  has  a copy.  The  a.nswers  to  those 
schedules  are  before  me,  and  I have  always  stated  that 
anybody  who  wishes  to  see  them  can  see  them,  but  1 
have  never  distributed  them,  and  practically  J.  have 
never  been  asked  for  them. 

6743.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Colonel  Norton 
said  he  made  a summary  of  those  statistics.^ — Yes. 
He  took  another  step  which  I have  not  done.  1 was 
met  once  with  a point-blank  refusal  to  supply  any 
information  whatever  by  an  Authority.  They  said 
they  would  not  give  mo  any  statistics  at  .all.  I let 
the  matter  rest  at  the  time,  with  the  intention  of 
extracting  them  at  tlj©  Inquiry.  I thought  I would 
have  to  get  the  Clerk  in  the  box,  but  ho  lirieferl 
senior  counsel,  and  when  counsel  arrived  in  the  dis- 
trict, I found  that  the  statistics  very  quickly  reached 
me. 

5744.  With  regard  to  the  qunlific.ation.s  of  Inspec- 
tors, it  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  be  desirable 
if  there  were  Inspectors  wIjo  have  qualifioationfi  other 
than  engineering  qualifications.  1 do  not  mean  to  say 
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that  Inspectors  have  not  very  high  qualifications  in 
addition  to  their  engineering  ones,  but  it  has 
might,  for  instance,  be  desir- 
able to  have  somebody  with  legal  training  who  should 
mspeot,  rather  than  a man  with  engineering  training 
What  IS  your  opinion  ?_You  are  putting  a rather 
difficult  question  to  me,  when  I am  an  Inspector 
myself. 

Do  you  find  that  most  of  the  questions  which 
you  have  to  deal  with  are  engineering  questions? — 
I should  say_  that  the  large  majority  of  them  are 
questions  which  need  an  engineering  knowledge  to 
appreciate  them  fully,  but  the  ones  which  are  not 
engineering  are  questions  which  one  had  to  become 
very  familiar  with  during,  in  my  case,  the  ten  years 
1.  served  as  an  Inspector,  before  I was  entrusted  with 
a Borough  extension  Inquiry.  It  was  over  ten  years 
before  I was  given  a Borough  extension  Inquiry. 

6746.  Supposing  you  were  going  to  start  all  over 
again,  would  you  consider  that  your  engineering 
qurfifioations  were  the  most  essential,  the  bedrock  on 
which  to  build  up  your  experience? — If  I had  to  train 
myself  as  an  Inspector,  starting  with  a blank  sheet, 
I should  certainly  say  that  I think  the  first  thing  I 
had  to  do  was  to  learn  engineering. 

6747.  {GhciiT7Tio/ii)  : If  I may  put  it  in  this  way,  it 
means  that  the  main  teohnioal  qualifications  for  an 
Inspector  are  engineering  qualifications? — Yes. 

5748.  The  other  questions  are  questions  of  common 
sense,  if  I may  use  that  expression  ?— Yes.  They  are 
to  some  extent  technical,  but  they  are  such  work  as 
one  is  mixed  up  with  and  which  I had  been  mixed 
up  with  very  deeply,  at  any  rate  during  my  ten  years 
with  the  Ministry.  I was  holding  four  Inquiries  a 
fortnight  for  ten  years  regularly,  and  one  got  all 
sorts  of  knowledge. 

5749.  But  the  main  technical  knowledge  required 
is  engineering  knowledge? — Yes. 

6760.  That  is  very  much  more  important? — Yes, 
that  is  my  view. 

5761.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : It  is  a fact,  is  it  not, 
that  in  an  Inquiry  promoted  by  a municipality 
the  engineering  and  public  health  aspects  generally 
loom  very  large  in  the  original  representation  and  in 
the  way  in  which  the  Inquiry  is  presented  by  the 
Municipal  Authority? — I agree  that  they  loom 
large,  if  by  that  expression  I am  not  taken  to  imply 
that  they  swamp  other  things. 

5762.  By  “ loom  large  ” I mean  they  take  a pro- 
minent part,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  but  they 
are  the  most  prominent.  For  Municipal  Authorities 
requiring  the  Inspector  to  come  there  the  Public 
Health  Act  is  the  Act  which  becomes  the  most  pro- 
minent in  most  Inquiries? — Yes,  in  most,  but  I have 
known  Inquiries  where  it  has  not  come  in  at  all. 

^ 6753.  Yes,  so  have  I,  but  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tion’s point  of  view  is  the  Public  Health  Act  point 
of  view  in  the  bulk  of  Inquiries,  though  you  may  have 
some  in  which  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  it? — I have 
had  an  Inquiry  which  has  hinged  round  education 
nearly  all  the  time,  but  other  questions  loom  very 
large  and  take  a very  important  part. 

6754.  It  is  primarily  on  questions  connected  with 
public  health  and  its  applications  in  which  engineer- 
ing knowledge  becomes  of  the  greatest  consequence? — 
Yes,  I think  that  is  so. 

5766.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I suppose  when  a district, 
rural  in  character,  becomes  densely  populated,  public 
health  questions  are  important?  I include  in  that 
housing? — Yes. 

5756.  Such  questions  as  housing,  sewage  disposal, 
general  public  health  organisation,  streets  and  roads, 
and  so  on,  are  included.  They  are  really  the  pressing 
questions? — They  are,  generally  speaking. 

5767.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  The  more  a place 
becomes  like  a town  the  more  usual  it  is  for  town 
topics  to  become  of  consequence? — Yes.  By  public 
health,  I intended  to  inchide  things  Hke  roads  and 
housing. 


6758.  (Col.  Williams) : I suppose  in  considering  the 
effect  on  the  outside  area  the  possibility  of  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  the  excluded  area  must  have  con- 
siderable weight  with  you? — I think  it  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  of  the  whole  lot. 

5750.  It  is  conceivable  that  you  might  have  a case 
where  primd  facie  the  case  for  an  extension  might  be 
ver.y  good,  but  would  be  out-weighed  by  the  difficulty 
of  severance  of  the  excluded  area? — It  was  on  the  tip 
of  my  tongue  to  say  that  I think  I had  such  a case, 
but  I should  not  like  to  be  sure.  Of  course  it  could 
happen  at  any  time;  but  if  the  Department  gave  such 
an  extension  as  was  asked  for,  it  might  i>roduce  an 
absolute  state  of  deadlock  outside. 

5760.  In  such  a case,  you  would  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend an  extension  ? — I do  not  think  one  would  be 
justified  in  recommending  an  extension  unless  one 
saw  one’s  way  clear  both  in  regard  to  the  included 
area  and  the  excluded  area. 

5761.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : In  presenting  your  re- 
port to  the  Department,  part  of  it  is  a precis  and  an 
analysis  of  the  facts  you  have  investigated,  I pre- 
sume?— Yes. 

6762.  And  part  of  it  is  an  expression  of  your 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  proposed  applica- 
tion should  be  supported  by  the  Department? — Yes, 
but  they  are  not  equal  parts,  those  two. 

5763.  Heaven  forbid — one  is  a Vcist  number  of  facts 
and  the  other  is  a mental  attitude? — The  report  is  a 
huge  document,  and  one’s  recommendation  is  per- 
haps a half  sheet  of  foolscap  at  the  end. 

5764.  But  it  does  include  a recommendation? — Yes, 
but  only  a recommendation  supported  by  the  facts. 

1 mean  it  is  not  a bald  recommendation. 

6765.  There  are  the  facts — gigantic  very  often,  and 
the  facts  are  so  far  assorted  that  a pei'son  who  reads 
the  recommendation  can  see  jiretty  easily  on  what 
facts  and  conclusions  it  is  based? — I hope  so — at  any 
rate  that  is  one’s  endeavour. 

5766.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : It  is  a recital,  I sup- 
pose, leading  up  to  a conclusion? — Yes,  but  one’s 
conclusions  vary.  I have  had  occasion  in  a case  to 
say  “ I think  this  area  should  be  included,  and  that 
certainly  should  be  excluded,  but  there  is  another 
portion  where  the  question  is  much  more  in  the 
balance,”  and  I have  very  often  drawn  attention  to 
the  main  factors  for  and  against  it  even  in  my 
recommendation. 

5767.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : And  among  other 

things  you  report  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  admini- 
stration of  the  body  seeking  extension? — Yes. 

5768.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : There  was  one  phrase 
used — I do  not  suppose  it  was  used  with  any  arriere- 
pense,  but  Sir  Ryland  referred  to  you  having  put  in 
your  report  assorted  facts. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I meant  that  if  there  are  a 
thousand  facts  you  must  assort  them  and  put  them 
into  gi’oups  or  you  would  not  have  time  to  read 
them. 

6769.  (Sir  Leiuis  Beard) : You  do  put  the  facts 
which  tell  against  it  as  well  as  those  in  favour  of  it? 

— Yes. 

5770.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : There  is  one  ques- 
tion on  the  evidence  we  had  yesterday.  Do  you 
find  that  your  action  is  fettered  by  your  connection 
with  the  Ministry?  I mean  do  you  report  quite  in- 
dependently your  own  opinions,  or  are  you  guided 
more  or  less  by  what  you  know  is  the  policy  of  the 
Ministry? — I certainly  have  never  had  the  slightest 
attempt  made  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  to  tell  me 
what  I am  to  report.  I have  never  known  such  a 
thing,  and  one  would  hesitate  very  seriously  to  hold 
an.  Inquiry,  I think,  according  to  instructions.  I 
think  it  would  be  a difficult  positon. 

5771.  You  have  a free  hand? — Absolutely,  in  every 
case  I have  ever  touched,  but  of  course  I do  know  the 
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decisions  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Ministry  in  past 
cases,  and  if  you  m-ean  that  is  the  policy,  one  is  to 
some  extent  guided  hy  that. 

5772.  Yes,  but  at  the  Inquiry  which  you  ax’e 
holding  you  are  left  a free  hand  to  decide  according 
to  your  own  judgment? — Entirely.  One  goes  down, 
and  one’s  one  and  only  consideration  is  to  hold  an 
Inquiry  into  the  application.  ‘‘  There  is  the  applica- 
tion; hold  the  Inquiry  into  it.”  There  may  have 
been  some  previous  discussion,  as  there  was  in  the 
West  Bromwich  case,  to  say  the  whole  thing  ought  to 
be  postponed. 

5773.  {Chairman) : That  case  seems  to  me  a little 
out  of  the  ordinary? — Yes,  I think  it  was  entirely  a 
special  case. 

5774.  But  as  regards  the  ordinary  Inquiry,  the 
public  Inquiry,  which  is  the  only  Inquiry  you  held 
except  in  that  Walsall  case,  you  go  down  with  a free 
hand  and  an  open  mind? — ^Yes,  I hope  so  anyhow. 
At  any  rate  a free  hand  is  true,  and  I hope  the 
open  mind  is. 

5775.  {Mr.  Pntcha.rd) : May  I put  one  question 


arising  out  of  the  reply  you  gave  to  General 
Macdonogh  just  now?  It  is,  as  you  ssiy,  your  busi- 
ness to  give  an  unfettered  opinion,  and  you  do  so 
in  your  report,  but,  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  is  not 
you  who  decide  ultimately? — Certainly  not? 

5776.  It  is  the  Minister? — Yes.  I merely  make 

my  report.  My  report  is  the  last  I see  of  the  case 
unless  there  is  some  question  I am  asked  about  it. 
Supposing  the  decision  ends  in  an  amendi'd  boundary, 
one  would  have  to  go  down  to  set  it  out.  I should 
have  to  go  over  it  on  the  gi’ound. 

5777.  {Sir  'Walter  Nicholas) : Generally,  I snp]ioso 
your  views  are  accepted  except  on  jroints  of  detail  P — 
I have  not  held  very  many  Borough  extension  In- 
quiries, but  I think  in  every  case  my  recommendation 
has  been  accepted. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I am  not  surprised  at  your 
succeeding  at  Birmingham,  if  you  will  allow  mo  to  j)ay 
x'ou  a compliment 

{Chairman^)  : I am  sure  we  nre  all  very  much  ob- 
liged to  you  for  giving  us  your  evidexice  on  both 
these  interesting  points. 


{The  Witness  unthdrew.-j 


Mb.  H.  R.  Hoopeb,  O.B.B., 

5778.  {Chairman) : You  are  an  Engineering 

Insxxector  of  the  Ministry  of  Health? — Yes. 

5779.  With  regard  to  the  Wolverhampton  prox>osal 

and  the  preliminary  investigation  in  that  case,  can 
you  tell  us,  as  you  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Cross  and  Mr.  Hetherington,  briefly  What  the  circum- 
stances were?  When  was  it? — The  Wolverhampton 
lu'oposal  was  a simiDle  jiroposal  to  the  extent  that  there 
was  not  an  overlajxping  application  by  any  other  pro- 
moter, and  therefore  the  parties  concerned  were  only 
the  Borough  and  those  Authorities  outside  which 
would  be  affected  by  the  change  of  boundary  proposed 
by  the  Borough.  I went  down  before  the  public 
Inquiry,  and  I had  certain  views  in  front  of  me  as 
to  what  I should  do.  The  first  point  was  to  ascertain 
what  the  feeling  of  the  Local  Authorities  was  in  the 
matter,  whether  there  were  any  matters  of  agree- 
ment or  matters  of  disagreement ; then  to  look  into 
the  application  and  to  see  whether  there  were  any 
areas  which  were  so  patently  outside  what  one  may 
term  the  reasonableness  of  the  promotion  as  to  ex- 
clude them  altogether  before  the  Inquiry  took  place. 
The  third  idea  in  my  mind  was  to  see  whether  by 
any  effort  of  mine  I could  reduce  the  expenditure 
which  is  incurred  at  these  Inquiries  by  the  Local 
Authorities.  Those  were  the  three  points  which  I 
had  in  my  mind.  If  I may  take  the  first  one — that 
is  to  see  what  the  feeling  of  the  Local  Authorities 
^as — I went  down  to  Wolverhampton  with  an  abso- 
lutely free  mind.  I had  no  direct  instructions  of 
any  sort.  It  is  left  to  the  Inspector  to  use  his 
intelligence  and  such  nov,s  as  he  may  have  to  carry 
out  the  work  which  he  is  instructed  to  do.  I had 
no  general  conference.  I called  on  the  Clerk  and 
Chairman  of  the  Local  Authorities  concerned 

5780.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Would  you  mind 
telling  us  which  these  Local  Authorities  were  which 
you  called  upon  ? — All  the  Local  Authorities  con- 
cerned—Wednesfield,  Heath  Town,  Seisdon,  Bush- 
bnry,  Wrottesley,  Tettenhall,  Penn,  Sedgeley. 

5781.  And  not  the  County  Council? — No,  because 
the  Clerk  had  already  an  invitation  from  the 
Ministry  to  see  them  up  there. 

5782.  {Chairman)  : Was  that  before  or  after  your 
investigation? — Before  the  investigation.. 

5783.  Did  the  County  Council  know  that  an  investi- 
gation was  to  be  made?  Were  they  told  by  the 
Ministry? — Yes. 

5784.  Did  they  know  you  were  going  down  there? — 
I do  not  knosv  whether  they  knew  I was  going  down 
there  or  not,  but  of  course  I went  down  to  make  what 
one  may  call  the  preliminary  investigation,  that  is 
to  say,  to  see  what  the  proposals  were,  to  go  round 
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tho  proposed  boundaries  and  to  see  .all  tho  various 
services  which  were  sufiplied  by  the  dift'erent  Local 
Authorities — the  ordinary  ones,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  state,  I think  you  know  them  all — I 
think  you  know  what  a Local  Authority  has — questions 
of  sewage,  water  supply  and  such  like,  housing, 
XJoeition  of  loans,  prox>erty,  finance,  education,  etc., 

5785.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh) : May  I ask  if  tho 
County  Council  were  actually  opposing  in  this  case, 
or  not? — The  County  Council  opposed  at  the  Inquiry. 

5786.  Mr.  Gibbon  said  in  this  letter  that  tho  object 
of  your  preliminary  investigation  was  to  see  whether 
there  was  any  possibilitj'  of  agreement  between  any 
of  the  contending  Authorities? — Yea,  that  is  quite 
right. 

5787.  You  did  not  apparently  endeavour  to  attain 

agreement  at  your  preliminary  investigation  between 
the  County  Council  and  tho  other  contending 
Authorities? — No.  I did  not  endeavoui-  to  obtain 

agreement  or  to  force  the  hands  of  any  Local 
Authority  at  all. 

5788.  I am  not  suggesting  you  did,  but  you  did  not 
attempt  to  bring  these  parties  together? — I have 
explained  the  position  of  tho  County  Council ; the 
Clerk  was  a.sked  by  Mr.  Gibbon  to  see  him.  He  .saw 
him,  and  there  was  no  occasion  for  mo  to  see  him. 

5789.  But  you  told  us  that  the  object  of  your  pi'C- 
liminary  inve.stigation  was  to  try  and  bring  these 
opposing  Authorities  together? — No,  to  .ascertain  what 
their  position  was. 

6790.  It  is  said  here:  “ An  Engineering  Inspector, 
Mr.  Hooper,  was  directed  to  make  a jircliniinary 
investigation  on  this  point,  and  (without  in  any  way 
committing  tho  Dep.artment  a.s  regards  any  part  of 
the  scheme)  as  to  whether  there  was  any  possibility  of 
agreement  between  any  of  the  contending 
Authorities.”  You  left  out  one  of  tho  most  important 
ones? — The  letter  perhaps  should  have  explained — 
it  might  have  gone  further  if  it  was  thought 
nece.ssary — that  in  the  matter  of  tho  County  Council 
the  Clerk  saw  the  Ministry  direct  and  not  tho 
Inspector. 

5791.  That  is  hardly  the  point.  When  he  s.aw  the 
Ministry  it  was  merely  a conference  between  him  and 
the  Ministry? — Yes. 

6792.  There  was  no  conference  between  tho  County 
Council  and  the  other  Local  Authorities  in  the 
presence  of  a representative  of  the  Ministry? — There 
was  no  conference  between  any  two  Local  Authorities 
together.  I merely  saw  tho  Local  Authorities  them 
selves. 

5793.  {Chairman)-.  Sep.arately ? — Separately.  I 
called  no  general  conference.  There  was  no  matter 
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of  discufision  j I went  to  see  what  their  views  were 
and  whether  they  were  in  agreement,  and  I asked 
them  to  show  me  what  they  had  in  the  way  of  works 
and  such  like,  what  their  general  idea  about  the 
Inquiry  was,  and  also  whether  I oould  in  any  way 
suggest  that  they  oould  reduce  expenditure. 

5794.  (8ir  George  Macdonogh) : When  Mr.  Gibbon 
called  the  Clerk  of  the  County  Council,  were  you 
ipi'esent  at  the  meeting? — Oh,  no. 

5795.  Did  Mr.  Gibbon  communicate  to  you  the 

result  of  his  discussions  with  the  Clerk? No. 

5796.  So  the  result  of  it  was  that  when  you  went 
down  to  Wolverhampton  to  carry  out  your  preliminary 

investigation P — There  was  a minute  on  the  file 

that  the  Clerk  had  been  seen. 

5797.  Will  you  allow  me?  When  you  went  down 
to  Wolverhampton  to  carry  out  your  investigation 
you  got  on  the  spot  the  opinion  of  all  the  various 
Local  Authorities,  and  you  had  -that  in  your  mind, 
but  you  had  not  in  your  mind  the  point  -of  view  of 
the  County  Council  .P — No,  because  on  a preliminary 
view  like  that  the  question  first  of  all  is  that  of  -the 
individual  Local  Authority. 

5798.  Sui’ely  the  County  Council  is  an  individual 
Local  Authority? — It  is  more  a collective  Authority, 
if  I may  say  so  in  the  sense  in  which  I use  that  term. 
It  is  an  Authority  over  a great  number  of  other 
Authorities.  I went  to  see  the  individual  smaller 
Local  Authorities. 

5799..  I suppose  you  saw  the  County  Borough 
Authorities? — Yes,  they  were  the  promoters. 

5800.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  consult 
the  promoters  and  not  the  opponents? — So  far  as  the 
promo-ters  were  concerned,  I went  to  see  what  worlcs 
they  had  got.  I went  to  examine  the  nakedness  of 
the  land;  I went  to  acquaint  myself  with  what  the 
position  of  the  Borough  was,  and  I went  to  the 
Borough  and  asked  them  to  send  round  somebody  with 
me  to  show  me  where  their  proposed  boundary  was  so 
that  I could  go  over  it  and  see  what  they  proposed. 

I went  into  the  broad  matter  of  public  health,  housing 
and  all  such  details  as  that.  The  County  Council  had 
no  such  works  for  me  to  see. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I do  not  think  we  are 
criticising  the  preliminary  view  in  that  sense,  but 
what  I understand  General  Macdonogh  is  asking  you 
is  whether  there  was  any  possibility  of  .agreement 
between  any  of  the  contending  Authorities?  Now  you 
go  down  with  the  object  of  producing  agreements 
between  _ the  contending  parties,  and  the  County 
Council  is  left  out  in  the  cold  altogether  ? 

5801.  (Sir  George  hlacdonogh) : That  is  one  of  my 
points,  and  the  other  point  is  that  you  imbued  your 
rnind  with  the  point  of  view  of  all  the  Local  Authoi-i- 
ties  except  the  point  of  view  of  the  County  Council  ? — 

It  would  make  no  difference  to  me  at  the  Inquiry. 

5802..  I think  it  does.  Anyhow,  that  is  a matter 
of  opinion,  but  I want  to  have  it  on  record  that  that 
was  what  actually  happened,  that  you  got  the  view  of 
all  the  Local  ^ Authorities  except  the  view  of  the 
County  Council? — To  an  extent,  yes. 

6803.  (Chairman) ; May  I take  you  just  a step 
further.  Let  -me  see  that  I have  got  it  right.  You 
told  us  that  you  saw  all  the  Local  Authorities  con- 
cerned you  gave  us  a list  of  the  ones  concerned — 
with  the  exception  of  the  -County  Council,  but  you 
saw  them  separately  and  you  did  not  see  them 
together? — That  is  so. 

6804.  You  simply  went  down  and  did  with  the  other 
Local  Authorities  what  Mr.  Gibbon  did  in  London 
as  regards  the  County  Council ; you  ascertained  the 
independent  view  of  each  Local  Authority? — Yes. 

5805.  Then  I do  not  quite  see  how  it  is  that  you 
were  able  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  possi- 
bility of  agreement  between  any  of  the  contending 
Authorities,  if  you  had  no  conference  or  meeting 
between  thern?— It  would  be  for  the  Local  Authori- 
ties, if  possible,  to  agree  amongst  themselves.  I 
wanted  to  see  what  their  views  were,  to  see  whether 
they  had  considered  the  matter  carefully  from  various 
points  of  view,  and  I found  as  a -matter  of  fact  that 
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in  this  particular  case  the  opposition  was  as  an 
opposition  without  vei-y  much  merit,  without  very 
much  investigation  one  way  or  the  other. 

^ 5806.  You  did  not  then  call  two  contending  Authori- 
ties together  and  see  if  you  could  reconcile  their 
opinions? — No,  I did  not  do  that. 

5807.  You  did  not  think  it  desirable  to  proceed  as 
far  as  that,  but  I think  this  letter  goes  a little  further 
with  regard  to  what  you  did? — ^It  was  left  entirely 
to  the  Inspector. 

5808.  Have  you  seen  the  letter? — Yes. 

5809.  Do  you  agree  with  the  words  “ as  to  whether 
there  was  any  possibility  of  agreement  between  any  of 
the  contending  Authorities”? — Yee.  That  was  one 
reason  why  I went  to  see  the  Local  Authorities  at  all. 

5810.  But  if  you  did  not  get  them  to  meet  or  try 
and  reconcile  their  views,  it  was  rather  difficult  to  get 
an  agreement  between  them? — I found  them  in  such  a 
position  that  I did  not  think  that  it  was  desirable. 

5811.  That  is  the  point.  You  did  not  think  it  was 
worth  while?— No,  I thought  it  was  better  to  leave 
the  matter  to  the  Local  Inquiry.  That  was  my  view. 

(Chairman) : I quite  see.  That  is  a perfect  answer. 

5812.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : It  was  an  impossible 
ta.sk? — No,  I do  not  say  anything  is  impossible. 

5813.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : What  about  the  other 
part  of  your  instructions,  “ what  steps  could  be  taken 
to  reduce  the  expenses  ” ? — I think  I was  successful 
in  that. 

5814.  How  did  you  do  it  ?— I pointed  out  that  there 
was  no  necessity  to  have  expert  engineers  to  explain 
to  me  matters  which  I was  going  to  see  before  the 
Inquiry. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : We  are  all  anxious  to  see 
how  these  expenses  can  be  kept  down. 

5816.  (Mr . Pritchard)  : I do  not  know  whether  you 
can  help  me?  I do  not  know  to  what  extent  you  are 
able  to  remember  what  took  place  at  your  Local 
Inquiries?  ^ The  Local  Inquiry  in  Wolverhampton 
took  place  in  1921  ? — Yes.  It  occupied  eleven  days. 

6816.  I do  not  suppose  you  have  a very  clear 
recollection  of  what  took  place.  The  point  I want 
to  get  at  is  this:  evidence  was  given  against  the 
proposal  by  various  Local  Authorites,  and  it  was  con- 
tended, was  it  not,  that  the  inhabitants  of  at  all 
events  some  of  the  areas  sought  to  be  added  to  the 
Borough  were  adverse  to  the  proposal  ?— Yes. 

6817.  That  was  contended,  was  it  not? — Yes. 

5818.  I asked  Mr.  Gibbon  whether  there  was  not 
a difficulty  sometimes  in  ascertaining  what  are  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  He  told  me  that  there  is  a 
difiiculty,  and  I presume  you  would  agree  with  that? 
It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  their  wishes  are? — - 
No,  I do  not  think  it  is,  because  I think  you  can  take 
it  that  99  out  of  every  100  ratepayers  do  not  in  the 
least  know  what  the  meaning  of  a Borough  extension 
13  or  what  it  involves.  I do  not  think  the  ordinary 
man  in  the  street  understands  what  a Borough 
extension  involves. 

5819.  And  he  depends  therefore  to  a very  large 
extent  on  the  information  which  is  supplied  to  him  ?— 

les. 

5820.  Now  I do  not  know  whether  you  happen  to 
remember  in  this  case  the  evidence  given  by  the 
Chaiiman  of  the  Upper  Penn  Parish  Council,  Mr. 
CostleyP — Yes. 

5821.  Am  I right  in  this,  that  he  gave  evidence  to 
show  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Parish  Avere  against 
the  proposal? — Yes. 

5822.  And  in  support  of  that  he  referred  to  public 
meetings  oyer  which  he  had  presided  ?— And  the 
speeches  Avhich  he  had  made. 

5823.  Di^  he  in  the  course  of  the  case  admit  that 
the^  statements  made  in  the  speeches  which  he  had 
aelwered  Avere  wholly  inaccurate  — Yes. 

o824.  It  was  after  making  those  statements  that 
the  resolutions  upon  Avhich  he  based  his  evidence  had 
been  passed  ? Yes,  that  is  quite  correct, 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) ; Surely  the  general  is  not 
going  to  be  governed  by  the  particular?  I think  this 
is  irrelevant,  with  great  deference? 
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6825.  {Chairman) : You  Have  conducted  public 

Inquiries  into  Borough  extensions? — Yes,  a good 
many. 

5826.  You  have  heard  what  Mr.  Hetherington 
said,  and  I think  you  have  read  Colonel  Norton’s 
evidence  ? — Yea. 

6827.  Will  you  give  us  any  particulars  as  to  the 
methods  which  you  pursued,  and  tell  us  whether 
they  agreed  with  those  pursued  by  Colonel  Norton 
and  Mr.  Hetherington,  or  whether  you  have  any 
different  methods? — Generally,  but  each  Inspector 
may  have  his  own  individuality.  What  I usually 
do  is  this : I ask  for  what  one  may  call  the  sanitary 
statistics  from  each  Local  Authority,  and  those  are 
sent  to  -me.  Then,  before  the  Inquii'y,  I go  down 
and  I satisfy  myself  as  to  all  the  working  details 
in  connection  with  each  Local  Authority.  I ask  the 
Clerk,  if  he  likes  to  come,  or  the  Suiweyor,  to  go 
round  and  show  me  whatever  he  has  got  to  show, 
and  I see  the  position  of  it,  so  that  I as  an  Inspector 
when  I hold  the  Inquiry  have  from  personal  investi- 
gation and  personal  knowledge  a very  accurate 
picture  of  the  whole  position.  Of  course  a specially 
important  matter  is  slum  areas ; one  goes  through 
them  and  investigates  them  and  satisfies  oneself  what 
is  their  true  condition,  and  by  that  means  there  is 
a great  deal  of  evidence  which  is  saved  being  given 
at  the  Inquiry  by  reason  of  the  Inspector  knowing, 
and  it  being  known  to  the  Local  Authorities,  that 
he  has  himself  with  them  been  over  the  ground  and 
seen  such  conditions  as  exist  at  the  time.  It  is  very 
important,  indeed,  invaluable  knowledge,  to  enable 
one  to  give  any  decision  whatsoever  on  the  question 
of  a Borough  extension,  if  I may  say  so.  The 
Local  Inquii'y  is  the  one  which  brings  it  out,  and 
it  can  be  seen  if  there  is  any  question  in  dispute 
as  between  two  Local  Authorities,  and  I go  with 
them  both  and  I find  out  on  the  spot  which  is  right. 

5828.  You  follow  the  same  procedure  as  Colonel 
Norton  and  Mr.  Hetherington  do,  of  going  round 
the  whole  area? — There  is  no  stone  which  the 
Inspector  leaves  unturned  to  satisfy  himself  as  to 
the  tnie  position  of  each  Local  Authority  in  all 
matters  affecting  local  government. 

5829.  Do  you  find  it  necessary  to  have  many 
private  conferences? — No. 

6830.  You  do  it  aU  at  the  Inquiry  at  which  every- 
body is  present? — ^Yes. 

5831.  And  everybody  knows  all  about  your  pro- 
ceedings, when  you  are  coming,  and  so  forth? — Yes. 
I am  there,  if  I may  say  so,  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  any  Local  Authority.  They  know  I am  there, 
and  anything  they  particularly  wish  to  show  me  I 
am  there  to  see,  either  at  the  Inquiry  or  before  or 
after  the  Inquiry,  anything  which  will  help  to 
elucidate  matters  and  enable  me  to  arrive  at  a fair 
and  just,  conclusion. 

5832.  And  individuals,  too,  I suppose  ?— Yes, 
individuals  often  come  to  me  with  some  particular 
grievance. 

5833.  {Sir  Byland  AdUns)  : It  is  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  opinions  of  considerable  sections  of 
the  public,  apart  from  the  opinions  expressed  by 
Local  Authorities? — I do  not  think  the  general 
public  undei'stand  what  is  the  meaning  of  a Borough 
extension. 

6834.  They  are  swept  into  the  ample  bosom  of  the 
Borough  or  left  on  the  arid  heath  of  the  County, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not? — Yes. 

5836.  {Chairman):  They  have  every  opportiinity 

of  presenting  their  case? — Yes.  Every  individual 

who  wishes  to  be  heard,  is  heard.  Every  considera- 
tion is  paid  to  individuals,  whether  they  be  from  a 
large  or  a small  parish. 

6836.  I am  speaking  of  private  individuals?— Yes. 
Very,  often  landowners  come  forward  and  wish  to 
state  a case,  and  that  is  given  every  con.si deration. 

5837.  And  the  individual  ratepayers?— Yes,  if  they 
wish  to  do  so. 


6838.  And  they  have  evei-y  opportunity? — Yes,  at 
the  Local  Inquiry,  of  stating  whatever  they  wish  to 
state. 

5839.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : You  consider  that 
the  general  inhabitant  takes  so  little  interest,  or 
li^  such  a lack  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  that 
his  opinion  does  not  count  in  tliis  Inquiry.  Wlio 
is  the  pel-son  whose  opinion  does  count  as  repre- 
senting the  locality? — The  ratepayers  have  their 
representatives,  and  one  must  take  their  views. 
They  are  there  to  represent  the  views  of  the  rate- 
payers. They  are  elected  in  the  first  instance,. and 
we  cannot  ignore  what  they  may  wish  to  say  on 
the  matter. 

5840.  You  take  the  public  body  as  repre.sentiiig  the 
opinion  of  a particular  locality? — By  virtue  of  their 
position. 

5841.  {Chairman) : Then  you  have  ratepayers’  asso- 
ciations?— ^Yes. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : If  the  ratepayer  does  not 
understand,  I fail  to  see  where  he  is  going  to  get  his 
opinion  from. 

5842.  {Chairman) : Still,  there  are  associations  of 
ratepayers  and  landowners’  associations,  and  they  all 
come  before  you  occasionally,  I suppose.*’ — Yes;  very 
often  ratepayers’  associations  come  before  us. 

5843.  Of  course,  that  is  a better  way  of  doing  eo 
than  for  them  to  come  individually? — Yes;  it  is  a 
better  way  of  representing  the  ratepayers’  views,  per- 
haps. One  has  those  at  many  Inquiries. 

5844.  And  they  do  take  advantage  of  their  oppor- 
tunity?— Oh,  yes;  they  take  full  advantage  of  it. 

5845.  {Mr.  Lloyd) : There  are  one  or  two  things 
which  I do  not  understand  about  latter-day  procedure. 
I understand  there  have  been  two  regimes.  There 
was  one  up  till  1921,  and  since  then  there  have  been 
certain  changes? — Yes;  but  they  are  not  very 
material. 

5846.  I have  had  some  experience  of  what  I may  call 
the  old  regime,  down  to  1921,  and  it  so  happens  that 
I passed  away  about  the  same  time  as  the  old  regime; 
therefore  I want  to  be  a little  clearer  about  this 
change  which  has  taken  place.  Am  I right  in  this : 
that  under  the  old  regime,  what  happened,  apart 
from  the  technical  matters  of  the  deposit  of  the 
Representation,  and  so  on,  was  that  the  timo  came 
when  notice  was  given  of  the  public  Inquiry  to  bo 
held?— Yes. 

5847.  Then  down  came  the  Inspector,  and  he  made 
his  general  inspection  of  the  district  from  all  points 
of  view? — Yes. 

5848.  Am  I right  in  thinking  that  under  the  old 
regime  the  Inspector  went  round  and  saw  everything 
that  he  desired  to  see  with  reference  to  the  Inquiry? 
—Yes. 

5849.  Then  there  came  a day  when  the  Local  In- 
quiry opened? — Yes. 

5850.  Then  counsel  appeared,  as  a,  nde,  and  the 
matter  was  opened,  and  you  went  into  all  the 
details.  From  that  time  the  promoters  had  charge 
of  the  application,  as  it  were,  and  all  their  witnesses 
were  subject  to  cross-examination  and  rc-exainination, 
and  you  had  speeches  from  both  sides,  and  you  had 
witnesses  called  for  the  opponents,  if  they  desired  to 
call  any,  and  cro.s.s-exaraination  and  re-examination 
of  them,  and  then  the  final  speeches? — Yes. 

5851.  During  all  that  time,  of  course,  the  place  was 
open  to  the  world? — Quite  so. 

5852.  Has  any  really  important  change  taken  place 
in  that  procedure?  Is  there  now  any  sort  of  investi- 
gation or  inquiry  other  than  that  of  which  wo  liave 

spoken? No.  I think,  if  I may  say  so,  that  the  idea 

of  a new  regime  has  assumed  a magnitude  which,  at 
any  rate  in  my  experience,  it  should  not  have 
assumed. 

5853.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  find  out?— I seo 
very  little  difference  one  way  or  the  other,  except 
perharxi  to  this  extent,  that  there  has  been  a desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Ministry  to  try  aiid  retluce  the 
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expenditure  incurred  by  Local  Authorities  in  connec- 
tion with  these  Borough  extensions. 

5854.  I am  fully  conscious  of  that? — I did  not  wish 
to  be  personal. 

5855.  Never  mind;  nothing  affects  me  now? — There 
might  be  wavering  Authorities  doubtful  whether  they 
should  come  in  or  not,  and  perhaps  a little  care  and 
further  consideration  before  an  outside  person  may 
/lelp  the  two  parties  along  and  bring  them  together, 
and  so  perhaps  save  the  expense  of  hearing  a con- 
tested portion, 

5856.  So  that  what  I will  call  the  modern  intro- 
duction has  been  really  an  endeavour  to  help  the 
parties  to  settle  their  own  differences  and  to  save 
expense  .P — ^That  is  so.  I think  I am  right  in  saying 
that,  though  I put  it  ae  my  own  view. 

5857.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : And  to  reject  some- 
thing which  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  aibsolutely  bad? — 
That  has  always  been  so,  I think. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : I did  not  hear  what  Sir  Walter 
Nicholas  said. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I think  there  is  one  other 
object  included  in  the  new  regime  which  you  have 
not  included,  Mr.  Lloyd,  that  is,  to  reject  a portion 
of  the  scheme  which  is  so  obviously  bad  as  to  call  for 
immediate  rejection. 

6858.  (Mr,  Lloyd)  : Yes? — ^It  will  be  in  your  recol- 
lection that  that  occurred  before  the  new  regime. 

(Mr.  Lloyd)  : I had  that  in  my  mind,  but  it  was 
in  a separate  compartment  for  reasons  of  my  own. 
But  you  are  quite  right,  it  is  one  of  the  things. 

(Chairman)  : It  is  to  narrow  the  issue. 

5859.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : Well,  that  is  what  I rather 
object  to.  (To  the  witness.)  As  a matter  of  fact' that 
existed  to  an  extent  in  the  old  regime? — Yes,  that  is 
so.  The  cutting  out  Of  portions  of  the  scheme  which 
did  not  appear  to  have  any  case  at  all  occurred 
before  what  one  may  call  the  new  regime  came  in. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : I can  recall  one  instance  up  in  the 
north  where  there  was  a very  large  area  of  what  I 
will  call  agricultural  land,  which  was  proposed  to  be 
included  in  the  County  Borough,  and  I recollect  the 
Inspector  at  the  outset  saying:  “ Well  now,  really  is 
the  Borough  going  to  continue  with  this  part  of  the 
application?  Hoes  it  not  look  as  if  this  was  truly 
agricultural  land?”  and  so  on.  -‘Is  the  Borough 
wise  in  proceeding  with  it?  ” 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : That,  was  done  at  the 

public  Inquiry? 

(The  Witness 


Lieut.-Ool.  0.  E.  Norton,  O.M.G., 

(Chairman) : There  are  some  supplementary  ques- 
tions which  the  Commission  wish  to  ask  Colonel 
Norton. 

5866.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : First  of  all,  ■with  regard 
to  procedure,  the  first  step  is  the  deposit  by  the  pro- 
moting Authority  of  the  Representation? — Yes. 

5867.  That,  contains  full  information  with  regard 
to  their  history,  their  undertakings,  their  debts  and 
property,  and  a number  of  other  matters? — Yes. 

5868.  And  not  only  in  reference,  to  them,  but  also 
in  reference  to  areas  proposed  to  be  added? — Yes,  so 
far  as  the  Town  Council  have  been  able  to  obtain 
those  particulars. 

5869.  Mr.  Gibbon  told  us  that  in  some  cases  they 
are  not  able  to  get  them? — Not  the  whole  of  the 
information. 

5870.  Then  I understand  the  next  step  is  that  the 
document  is  investigated  in  the  Department,  and  you 
see  whether  it  contains  all  the  information  you  re- 
quire?— ^Yes,  and  also  that  the  necessary  plans  have 
been  forwarded. 

5871.  Then,  as  I understand,  you  examine  the  files 
which  you  have  in  your  Department  with  reference 
to  all  those  areas? — ^The  Inspector  does  not  do  that 
himself;  it  is  done  in  the  office. 

5872.  It  is  not  till  then  that  they  decide  whether 
or  not  to  hold  an  Inquiry?— No,  After 'the  general 


(Mr.  L/loyd) : Certainly. 

(Sir  Waiter  Nicholas)  : That  is  where  the  funda- 
mental difference  lies. 

5860.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : The  Inspector  made  some  such 
observation  at  the  public  Inquiry,  and  if  I remember 
rightly  the  result  was  the  the  County  Borough 
dropped  that  portion  of  the  application,  and  there- 
fore the  expense  was  saved  with  reference  to  that; 
but  that  was  at  the  public  Inquiry.  There  was  no 
conference  or  meeting  as  between  any  Local  Authori- 
ties to  listen  to  that  suggestion,  or  to  consider  it, 
apart  from  the  public  Inquiry.  What  I want  to  ge-t 
at  is  this  ; supposing  the  old  regime  were  to  continue, 
is  there  anything  in  the  world  to  prevent  an 
Inspector  saying  in  the  future,  as  was  done  in  the 
past,  “ Well  now,  you  gentlemen,  representing  the 
County  Borough,  are  you  instructed  to  persist  in  this 
application  with  reference  to  the  parish  of  AB  ? ” 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  that  taking  place? — It 
has  always  been  left  to  the.. discretion  of  the  Inspector 
to  adopt  such  procedure  really  as  he  thinks  the  case 
demands. 

5861.  And  everybody  hears  what  is  going  on  in  open 
court,  and  everybody  has  an  opportunity  of  saying 
what  he  thinks  about  it? — ^Yes. 

6862.  The  expense  is  not  all  saved,  perhaps.  It 
makes  very  little  difference,  because  there  is  no  special 
fee  paid  in  respect  of  that  particular  part  of  tho 
Inquiry,  probably,  and,  except  to  the  representatives 
of  that  particular  parish  and  the  Authority  in  which 
that  parish  is  situate,  there  has  been  no  special  cost 
in  relation  to  the  proposal  which  would  'be  incurred  in 
the  event  of  that  step  being  taken,  rather  than  what 
I will  call  an  informal  discussion  taking  place 
previously? — ^Not  a great  deal  in  the  case  of  Rural 
Districts,  because  a Rural  District  Council  may  be 
representing  three  parishes,  and  if  you  cut  out  one 
it  represents  two,  and  it  makes  very  little  difference 
in  cost. 

5863.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Have  you  held  any 
Inquiries  under  the  new  regime? — Yes,  Wolver- 
hampton. 

6864.  (Chairman):  That  is  the  only  one? — Yes. 

6865.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Was  Wolverhamp- 
ton the  Inquiry  in  which  Colonel  Norton  said  he 
went  down  to  see  whether  it  was  necessary  to  have 
an  Inquiry? — Yes,  Colonel  Norton  went  down  to 
Wolverhampton,  but  it  was  prior  to  the  Inquiry  to  see 
if  any  steps  could  be  taken  to  reduce  the  cost. 

withdrew.) 

R.E.,  recalled  and  further  examined. 

investigation  of  the  proposal,  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
jections, and  having  regard,  of  course,  to  the  history 
exf  each  Authority,  a decision  is  arrived  at  whether 
an  Inquiry  should  be  held. 

5873.  Of  course,  you  know  you  are  bound  to  hold  an 
Inquiry  unless  there  are  good  reasons  to  the  con- 
trary ? — Yes. 

5874.  The  Department  having  decided  to  hold  an 
Inquiry,  then  do  you  send  out  a number  of  questions? 
— Wlien  the  case  is  forwarded  to  the  Inspector  to  fix 
a date  for  the  Inquiry,  each  particular  Inspector  of 
course  acts  as  he  thinks  best.  I always  used  to  send 
out  my  queries  at  once. 

5875.  After  that  the  next  thing  you  did  ivas  to 
make  a complete  inspection  of  the  whole  area? — Yes. 

5876.  And  it  was  not  until  after  you  had  taken  all 
those  steps  and  amassed  that  information,  that  you 
held  your  formal  Local  Inquiry  under  the  Act? — 
That  is  right. 

5877.  Yesterday  various  suggestions  were  made  as 
to  alternative  procedure,  either  that  these  matters 
should  always  be  dealt  with  by  Bill,  where  they  are 
severely  opposed,  or  alternatively  that  there  should 
be  a Ministry  of  Health  Inquiry.  In  either  of  those 
oases  would  it  be  possible  for  information  secured  in 
this  manner  ito  be  communicated  to  the  tribunal, 
whether  a Committee  or  some  other  tribunal? — It 
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vYOuld  be  very  di£B.oult  unless  the  Inspector  went 
down  to  the  ground  and  examined  the  proposal  for 
himself,  and  got  all  the  information  he  required 
from  the  various  Local  Authorities.  He  would  have 
to  do  this  to  enable  him  to  make  such  a report  as 
you  suggest. 

5878.  But  I suppose  that  could  be  done? — Yes,  it 
could  be  done  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  he  does 
it  now. 

6879.  Now  I want  to  go  on  to  another  matter.  In 
a number  of  these  Inquiries,  which  I see  you  have 
mentioned  in  the  Appendix*  to  your  memorandum, 
■applications  have  been  made  and  granted? — Yes. 

5880.  In  a number  of  cases  they  were  granted? — 
Yes.  I can  give  you  the  result  very  shortly.  In 
six  cases  no  Order  was  issued. 

5881.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : As  we  have  the  cases 
set  out  in  the  Appendix,  we  might  also  have  the 
results  put  in  the  Appendix? — I have  done  it  on  my 
copy. 

5882.  (Chairman) : I think  it  would  be  an  advant- 
age if  that  were  done.  Perhaps  you  will  amend  the 
Appendix? — ^Certainly,  my  Lord.* 

5883.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Now  there  are  four  of  these 
cases  which  I want  to  ask  you  about.  The  reason  I 
select  the  four  is  that  I happen  to  know  something 
about  them.  Will  you  tell  us  first  with  reference  to 
what  is  called  the  Potteries  Federation.  That  is  the 
case  of  the  County  Borough  of  Stoke-on-Trent.  Will 
you  tell  us  what  proposal  was  made  to  which  you  have 
given  effect  by  an  Order? — The  Potteries  Order  to 
which  you  refer  was  that  issued  in  1908,  but  there 
was  an  application  in  1907  by  three  of  the  Local 
Authorities,  Stoke,  Longton,  and  Fenton,  that  they 
should  be  amalgamated.  That  proposal  was  rejected 
because  the  Local  Government  Board  were  of  opinion 
that  a larger  area  should  be  federated. 

5884.  They  did  not  regard  it  as  a complete  scheme? 
— That  is  so.  It  was  then  suggested  that  the 
Federation  of  the  Potteries  should  consist  of  six 
towns, , that  is,  four  Boroughs  and  two  Urban  Dis- 
tricts. Mr.  Burns  went  down  and  made  a speech 
strongly  advocating  federation,  but  the  result  of  the 
consideration  of  the  larger  scheme  by  the  various 
Local  Authorities  was  that  they  could  not  agree  on 
a financial  basis,  and  Mr.  Burns  proposed  that  a 
Committee  of  six  members  from  each  Local  Authority 
should  be  formed,  at  which  he  suggested  I should 
preside.  .1  did  so,  and  the  result  after  six  months 
conference — I think  we  had  meetings  very  nearly 
every  three  weeks — ^vas  that  the  36  delegates  could 
not  arrive  at  an  agreed  financial  scheme.  We  got 
several  schemes  to  which  three  Authorities  would 
agree,  but  never  one  with  a majority  of  four  to  two 
in  favour.  The  consequence  was  that  when  the  Pro- 
visional Order  Inquiry  was  held  in  1908,  the  financial 
scheme,  which  was  the  whole  basis  of  federation,  was 
left  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  determine. 
Eventually  the  six  towns  were  federated,  t)ie 
financial  scheme  being  finally  settled  by  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

5885.  (Sir  Ijcwis  Beard) : When  you  say  “ federal 
ted,”  you  mean  “amalgamated”? — Yes.  In  the 
Potteries  case  we  used  the  word  “ federation  ” and 
not  “ amalgamation.” 

5886.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : It  is  not  a very  happy  ex- 
pression, perhaps? — Plymouth,  Devonport  and  Stone- 
house  were  “ amalgamated,”  but  the  Potteries  towns 
were  “ federated.” 

5887.  Before  this  Order  took  effect,  you  had  one 
County  Borough,  Hanley,  three  Non-County 
Boroughs,  two  Urban  Districts  and  one  County 
Council? — Yes,  the  Staffordshire  County  Council. 

5888.  Seven  Local  Authorities? — Yes. 

5889.  The  result  of  making  the  Order  and  its  con- 
firmation by  Parliament  was  to  replace  those  seven 
Local  Authorities  having  jurisdiction  over  what  you 
regarded  as  one  town,  by  one  Local  Authority  only? 
— That  is  right. 

* See  Appendix  LTV,  page  .S27,  which  h.as  been  .amended  to 
shnw^  the  resnlts  of  the  Inquiries. — C.E.N. 


5890.  One  Local  Authority  took  the  place  of  all 
the  seven,  and  you  attach  importance  to  that? — I do, 
for  many  reasons.  I think  one  very  important  re- 
sult was  that  we  got  the  Council  of  the  federated 
Borough  to  amalgamate  some  of  the  separate 
industrial  undertakings.  They  had  gas  works  in  the 
different  towns,  and  we  have  quite  recently  sanc- 
tioned a loan  for  yoking  up  some  of  those  under- 
takings, and  1 think  the  same  has  been  done  with 
the  electricity  works,  but  I am  not  on  quite  such 
sure  ground  as  regards  electricity,  as  this  work  has 
now  been  transferred  to  the  Electricity  Commis- 
sioners. 

5891.  It  is  a step  towards  having  all  the  undei- 
takings  carried  on  together  as  one? — Yee.  That  was 
undoubtedly  one  great  advantage  of  federation,  and 
one  or  the  points  urged  on  the  Local  Authorities  when 
they  were  considering  the  proposal. 

6892.  Then  I wanted  to  go  on  with  the  case  of 

Birmingham.  The  Birmingham  Inquiry  wa,s  in  1910. 
What  were  the  areas  added  to  the  city  of  Birmingham 
upon  that  application? — A very  oonsiderahle  number. 
First  of  all  the  Borough  of  Aston  and  several  Urban 
Districts,  Erdington,  Kings  Norton,  Handsworth 

6893.  I do  not  think  that  it  matters,  but  there  was 
also  the  Rural  District  of,  Tardley? — Yes,  in  the 
county  of  Worcester. 

5894.  In  that  case  you  had  those  various  Ijocal 
Authorities  and  of  course  the  Corporation  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  in  that  case  there  were  three  C/ounty 
Councils — Staffordshire,  Worcestershire,  and  War- 
wickshire ? — Yes. 

5895.  The  result  of  making  that  Order  wa.s  to  super- 
sede those  eight  or  nine  Local  Authorities  by  one 
Local  Authority? — Yes. 

5896.  Before  making  the  Order,  in  all  these  cases 
you  ascertained  that  it  was  one  continuous  town  ? — 
Quite  so,  one  community. 

5897.  I suppose  it  must  be  manifest  to  you  that 
sooner  or  later  an  amalgamation  of  this  kind  is  bound 
to  take  place? — I think  .so. 

5898.  One  could  not  conceive  that  they  would  go  on 
for  ever  with  all  these  seven  or  eight  I.ooal  Authori- 
ties exercising  jurisdiction  over  what  in  fact  is  one 
town? — I quite  agree. 

5899.  I want  to  ask  you  about  another  case,  because 
it  is  rather  different,  and  that  is  the  case  of  Reading. 
Do  you  remember  that.? — Yes. 

5900.  In  that  case  the  County  Borough  of  Reading 
was  situated  on  the  south  of  the  Thames  entirely?- 
Yes. 

5901.  And  Caversham,  which  was  alleged  to  be  an 
outgrowth,  was  on  the  north  of  the  Thames? — Yes. 

5902.  And  the  Corporation  of  R-eading  were  seeking 
to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  Borough  so  as  to  in- 
clude Caversham? — Yes. 

5903.  And  I think  some  other  place?- — Yes;  there 
were  two  other  pari.shes,  Tilehurst  and  a small  part 
of  Theale,  which  were  in  Berkshire;  Caversham  was 
in  Oxfordshire. 

6904.  That  was  opposed  by  the  Caversham  District 
Council? — Yes,  and  by  the  Oxfordshire  County  Coun- 
cil. 

.5905.  When  that  Order  was  made  it  came  befoi'o  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  presided  over 
by  Sir  Edwin  Cornwall,  and  that  Conunittee  tool; 
a rather  unusual  course? — Yes,  they  went  down  ro 
inspect  the  area  for  themselves. 

5906.  One  of  the  results  of  that  amalgamation  wa.'i 
a gi’eat  improvement  in  the  means  of  transport 
between  the  north  and  south  of  the  Thames?; — I should 
like  to  say  this,  that  in  our  Order  of  1910,  which,  by 
the  way,  was  not  confirmed  till  the  following  yc.'ir,  w>? 
inserted  a provision.  Article  28,  for  the  oon.strnction 
of  a new  vehicular  bridge,  that  is  to  say,  other  than 
the  existing  C.oversham  Bridge,  across  the  Rivei- 
Thames.  That  Article  was  amended  by  the  Scdc.-t 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a footbridge 
was  substituted  for  the  vehicular  bridge,  hut  Parli.a- 
ment  impo.sed  on  the  Town  Council  the  obligation  of 
widening  the  existing  Caversham  Bn'dge  to  4.5  fwt. 
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The  Local  Government  Board  allowed  a period  of  five 
years  for  the  construction  of  the  new  bridge,  but  I 
think  in  the  confirming  Order  that  period  was  reduced 
to  three  years.  Some  time  between  1911  and  1913,  a 
I'esident  in  the  Borough  of  Reading  presented  £5,000 
(now  aocumulatd  to  £6,000)  to  the  Town  Council  foi 
the  purpose  of  making  the  new  bridge  a vehicular  one. 
The  Town  Council  accepted  the  gift  as  well  as  the 
responsibility,  and  subsequently,  in  1913,  they  went  to 
Parliament  for  an  amending  Act,  which  enabled  them 
not  only  to  construct  this  new  vehicular  bridge,  but 
also  to  re-construct  the  existing  Oaversham  Bridge. 
The  present  position  of  those  works  is  that  the  neir 
bridge,  which  is  a ferro-concrete  one,  is  very  nearly 
completed ; it  is  to'  be  opened  for  traffic  in  October 
next.  The  Town  Council,  in  their  1913  Act,  obtained 
powers  to  borrow  about  £58,000  to  enable  them  to 
carry  out  the  two  improvements,  but  unfortunately, 
owing  to  the  rise  in  prices,  they  have  spent  about 
£62,000  on  the  one  bridge,  so  that  they  will  have  to 
S'PP'ly  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  for  additional  bor- 
rowing powers,  approximately  £37,260,  to  enable  them 
to  complete,  the  widening  of  the  existing  Caversham 
Bridge.  In  the  meantime,  they  are  proposing  to  apply 
to  the  Ministry  of  Health  for  a Provisional  Order  to 
extend  further  the  time  of  completion.  That,  I think, 
is  the  present  position.  ’ 

6907.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  latter  experience  is 
a common  one  with  Local  Authorities,  unfortuna'tely? 
— Yes.  It  is  entirely  due  to  the  war. 

5908.  (Mr.  Pritchard) What  I want  to  get  out  is 
this : that  as  the  result  of  the  amalgamation  of  those 
two  places,  this  great  public  improvement  has  been 
brought  about  P — Undoubtedly. 

5909.  Apart  fi’om  anything  else,  I daresay  many 
other  improvements  have  been  made,  but  that  is  an 
obvious  one? — ^Yes.  I believe  they  have  widened  some 
of  the  Caversham  streets. 

5910.  There  is  another  case — Plymouth.  That  was 
in  1914,  just  before  the  war.  What  was  the  situation 
there .P — Do  you  mean  what  were  the  reasons? 

6911.  No;  what  were  the  areas? — There  were  two 
County  Boroughs — Plymouth  and  Devonport — and 
one  Urban  District — Stonehouse — which  was  situate 
between  them.  Eor  years  there  had  been  a discussion 
as  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  three  towns,  but  so  far 
as  Devonport  was  concerned  it  never  got  any  further. 
They  were  always  willing  to  discuss,  but  were  never 
a.greeable  to  do  anything.  The  Local  Government 
Board  issued  an  Order  amalgamating  the  three  dis- 
tricts. 

5912.  And  that  was  severely  opposed  by  Devon- 
port, was  it  not  ? — Yes ; not  onlj'  locally,  but  also  in 
both  Houses. 

5913.  The  number  of  Authorities  is  not  so  large 
there.  There  were  two  County  Boroughs,  the  Urban 
District  of  Stonehouse,  and  the  County  Council? — 
Yes. 

5914.  There  were  several  areas,  and  each  had  its 
own  undertakings;  for  instance,  water? — Yes.  The 
case,  with  regard  to  the  water  undertakings  of 
those  particular  areas,  was  rather  curious.  Years 
ago  both  towns  got  water  from  adjoining  gathering 
grounds  on  Dartmoor,  and  I believe  they  do  so  still 
to-day. 

5915.  In  the  case  of  Plymouth  the  works  were  con- 
structed as  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake?— That  is  quite  right,  and  the 
waters  from  those  gathering  grounds  were  conveyed 
by  means  of  open  leats  to  the  -two  towns. 

5916.  (Mr.  Lloyd):  With  mills  on  the  way? — Yes. 
Pl.ymouth  closed  their  leat  and  piped  their  supply, 
but  Devonport  did  not.  The  Devonport  undertaking, 
up  to  1902,  was  in  the  hands  of  a company.  The  Cor- 
poration of  Devonport  acquired  the  company’s  rights 
in  that  year,  and  were  faced  with  a very  considerable 
expenditure  on  the  works;  when  I went  into  the 
figures  at  the  Inquiry  I came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  united  Authorities’  expenditure  on  water  would  be 
about  £85,000,  but  if  the.y  remained  separate  the  ex- 
penditure would  amount  to  £304,000.  Those  figures 


were  based  on  pre-war  prices,  and  would,  of  course, 
be  greatly  increased  now.  There  was  a saving  on 
water  alone  of  £219,000  by  amalgamation,  and  I think 
Devonport  would  have  had  to  spend  something  like 
£120,000  on  neav  municipal  offices,  so  that  those  two 
items  alone  represented  a saving  by  the  amalgama- 
tion of  £339,000. 

6917.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : I do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing else  I want  to  ask  you  except, this;  Mr.  Gibbon 
told  us  that  at  a subsequent  stage  we  should  have 
produced  to  us  several  documents.  Ho  said  we  might 
see  a memorandum  prepared  by  the  Department,  the 
instructions  given  to  an  Inspector,  and  the  report  of 
the  Inspector? — ^Those,  with  the  exception  of  the 
memorandum,  refer,  I think,  to  the  preliminary  in- 
vestigations. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : On  the  fourth  day,  after  Q.  2196, 
Sir  Ryland  Adkins  asked;  “Will  you  consider  the 
proprie'by  of  the  Department  allowing  us  to  see  a 
case  of  (a)  the  instructions,  if  they  are  in  writing,  (b) 
the  report  of  the  preliminary  investigation,  if  it  is  in 
writing,  and  (o)  a nairative  of  those  whom  he  saw  and 
where  he  saw  them?  ’’ 

(Chairman)  : We  have  (c). 

6918.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  Yes,  I think  so?— May  I 
say  that  when  I was  giving  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mission on  the  22nd  June,  I brought  with  me  the 
copies  of  letters  written  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  before  my  preliminary  investigations,  as  well 
as  the  letters  which  they  wrote  to  the  Local  Authorities 
after  I had  made  those  visits,  and  they  are  on  the 
table  now  if  the  Commission  would  like  to  have  them. 

(Chairman) : I think  after  you  told  us  that  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  preliminary  investi- 
gations which  had  been  conducted  in  three  later  cases 
were  conducted  on  di'fferent  lines.  I think  those  are 
the  ones  referred  to  this  morning,  which  were  referred 
to  in  Sir  Ryland  Adlrins’e  question. 

5919.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  I daresay? — I thought  the 
Commission  desired  to  know  what  the  Inspector  did 
and  what  parties  he  saw : I have  the  reports  of  those 
visi-ts  here. 

6920.  (Chairman) : Perhaps  you  can  give  them  to 
the  Secretary.  Are  they  very  volum.inous? — No,  my 
Lord,  some  of  them  are  very  short. 

6921.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : Perhaps  the  Secretary  can 
supply  us  with  a good  specimen?— I think  the  Depart- 
men't  must  be  consulted  first  with  reference  to  the 
publication  of  any  of  these  reports,  because  they  might 
possibly  contain  expressions  of  opinion  which  it  might 
not  be  desirable  to  publish. 

5922.  (Chairman) : We  might  ask  Colonel  Norton 
to  convey  that  request  to  the  Department,  and  when 
we  meet  again  perhaps  we  could  have  the  reply?— 
Yes,  certainly. 

5923.  (Mr.  TAoyd):  Are  the  reports  printed? — No. 
They  are  typed  or  hand-written,  and  rre  confidential 
documents. 

6924.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : I have  always  heard  that  your 
reports,  in  ‘your  own  handwriting,  would  amply  repay 
looking  at.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Provisional  Order  procedure,  'ivhen  you 
were  attending  to  it,  the  County  Councils  took  a very 
active  part  in  the  matter  at  all  ? — You  mean  at  the 
local  Inquiry  ? 

5925.  Yes? — Yes,  they  did. 

5926.  In  the_  early  days? — ^Yes.  When.  County 

Borough  extensions  were  involved,  they  always  did. 

^ 6927.  You  are  going  back  now,  to  when.P — Certainly 
I/O  1904.  I can  go  back  to  1903 — Portsmouth — that 
v/as  a County  Borough  case,  and  the  Southampton 
C ounty  Council  certainly  opposed. 

5928.  My  recollection  was  this,  that  in  the  early 
days  they  used  to  come  and  appear  by  counsel,  but, 
in  effect,  they  stated  that  although  they  were 
interested  in  the  question  qua  police,  highways,  and 
so  on,  they  were  really  there  to  support  the  Urban 
or  Rural  District  Council,  which  was  a constituent 
of  their  _body,_  .as  it  were?— I do  not  think  they  did 
in  cases  in  which  a County  Borough  was  applying  for 
an  extension. 
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5929.  Your  ’recollection  is,  that  they  always  took 
an  active  part  in  County  Borough  extensions  ? — I 
tliink  they  invariably  did  since  the  Caterham  and 
Godstone  decision,  as  they  recognised  that  they  could 
no  longer  claim  compensation  for  loss  of  rateable 
value. 

5930.  Up  to  that  time  they  did  not  oppose  in  the 
active  way  they  did  after  that  decision,  apparently 
because  they  were  getting,  in  practice,  compensation  P 
— That  is  so.  The  Local  Government  Board  had 
nothing  to  say  on  the  question  of  adjustment;  that 
was  settled  later,  generally  by  arbitration. 

5931.  My  recollection  was  that  in  the  early  days, 
before  the  Caterham  decision,  they  reaUy  id  not 
take  a very  active  part,  relying  apparently  upon  the 
money  compensation  which  they  would  get? — Yes.  I 
think  that  is  so.  It  became  more  serious  later  on. 

.5932.  Then  when  the  decision  came  they  were 
apparently  not  content  with  the  position  any  longer, 
and  then  they  began  to  take  an  active  part  as 
opponents  to  the  scheme? — ^Yes. 

5933.  Then  came  the  Local  Government  (Adjust- 
ments) Act  of  1913? — Yes. 

5934.  And  they  expressed  themselves  as  dissatisfied 
still  with  the  result? — ^Yes.  In  the  Birmingham  case, 
as  in  others,  before  the  recommendation  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire’s,  Committee  was  translated  into  an 
Act,  many  of  the  large  towns,  Birmingham  for 
instance,  agreed  to  accept  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee,  and  a clause  to  that  effect  was 
inserted,  which  became  known  afterwards  as  the 
“ Birmingham  Clause.” 

5936.  The  financial  position  again  was  under  dis- 
cussion. Now,  with  regard  to  the  reports  which 
have  been  mentioned  more  than  once,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  might  be  possible  to  create  some 
sort  of  tribunal,  and  that  there  should  be  Inspectors 
who  should  make  some  sort  of  report  to  Parliament. 
That  is  why,  not  thi-ough  idle  curiosity,  I asked 
whether  one  of  your  reports  was  available,  because 
I wanted  to  see  exactly  what  was  the  sort  of  report 
which  was  presented  and  would  probably  be 
required  to  be  presented  if  any  such  tribunal  was 
set  up? — I think  I can  answer  for  the  Ministry  at 
once.  I am  certain  that  no  objection  would  be  raised 
to  any.individual  Member  of  the  Commission  reading 
an  extension  report,  but  there  might  possibly  be 
objections  to  its  being  published.  One  objection  to 
publication  is  the  great  length  of  some  of  these 
reports.  My  report  on  the  Birmingham  case  was 
over  300  pages  of  foolscap. 

6936.  I rather  wanted  to  be  in  the  position  to 
see  what  sort  of  obligation  a gentleman  would  be 
taking  upon  himself  who  took  the  appointment  and 
was  ready  and  willing  to  report  to  Parliament.  I 
know  perfectly  well  from  my  own  experience  that 
you  must  have  dealt  with  aU  sorts  of  things — 
engineering  and  heaven  knows  what — and  you  and 
the  others  had  a special  training  for  that  particular 
pui’pose.  I was  wondering  where  any  particular  man 
could  be  found  who  could  deal  with  these  matters 
in  the  way  that  they  had  to  be  dealt  with? — -The 
practice  was  one  of  evolution.  A report  on  a 
Borough  extension  inquiry  since  1903  has  grown  a 
much  more  complicated  document,  and  in  conse- 
quence has  increased  very  considerably  in  length. 

5937.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Will  you  tell  us  why  you 
fix  that  date? — That  was  the  date  when  I commenced 
conducting  extension  Inquiries.  I have  read  an 
Inspector’s  report  on  an  Inquiry,  which  consisted 
of  about  12  or  13  pages,  but  that  was  in  the  old 
days  prior  to  1900.  Now  they  are  much  more 
voluminous. 

5938.  (Mr.  Jjloyd) : We  as  individuals  might  see 
the  reports? — Yes,  I think  so. 

5939.  One  appreciates  that  the  oo.st  of  these 
Inquiries  has  become  very  great,  and  one  knows 
that  the  Ministry,  and  the  Local  Government  Boaj’d 
before  them,  were  anxious  to  restrain  those  costs  as 
muoli  as  they  reasonably  could.  It  is  really,  a.s  I 
understand,  chiefly  with  that  in  view  that  this 


modern  practice  has  ai-isen  of  tliese  conferences  and 
discussions  other  than  the  preliminary  view  wiiich 
you  yourself  had  as  an  Inspector  in -your  time?— 
yes.  1 would  like  to  emphasise  one  point;  I do  not 
know_  whether  Mr.  Cross  made  it  quite  clear  this 
morning.  If  the  Ministry,  as  the  result  of  an 
Insp^tors  preliminary  visit,  decide  that  an  area 
should  be  cut  out  at  once,  they  cut  it  out  An 
iMp^tor  holding  an  Inquiry  has  no  such  powers. 
Mhat  I did  was  to  confer  with  counsel,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  and  one  or  wo 
other  members  of  the  Town  Council  who  were 
interested  in  the  extension,  and  put  the  matter 
betore  them,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  that 
I had  no  power  to  ask  the  Council  to  withdraw  .any 
particular  area,  but  if  they  considered  my  reasons 
good  they  generally  agreed  to  omit  it,  and  counsel 
on  behalf  of  the  Borough  in  opening  the  case 
announced  at  an  early  stage  that  the  Town  Council 
were  willing  to  drop  that  portion  of  the  proposal. 
By  the  new  procedure  the  Ministry  do  it,  and  the 
area  would  be  cut  out  before  the  Inquiry  was  held. 
That  IS  one  object  achieved  by  the  visit.  The  other 
two  points  I need  not  repeat  again ; they  have  been 
mentioned  several  times. 

5940.  To  my  mind  this  is  a matter  which  requires 
some  consideration.  Naturally,  when  you  look  at  the 
costs  of  an  Inquiry  such  as  this,  you  find  that  coun- 
sel’s fees  and  expert  witnesses’  fees  loom  very  largo, 
and,  therefore,  not  unnaturally,  the  Department,  I 
.suppose,  turned  its  attention  to  those  particular 
items,  and  if  you  could  reduce  the  amount  of 
counsel’s  fees  or  expert  witnesses’  fees  In  ‘itself  that 
was  necessarily  a saving;  but  it  is  a matter  which  you 
cannot  be  very  hard  and  fast  about?— No.  May  I 
take  a case  which  we  both  know,  and  that  is  Middles- 
brough. For  some  reason  or  other,  some  of  the  pro- 
posed added  areas  thought  fit  to  call  in  expert 
sewerage  engineers,  and  of  course  Middlesbrough 
followed  suit.  The  result  of  it  was  that  they  had 
most  of  the  export  engineers  from  Victoria  Street 
down  at  the  Inquiry,  and  there  was  practically  no 
sewerage  question  involved  at  all.  There  certainly 
was  not  any  question  which  arose  at  the  Inquiry 
which  could  not  perfectly  well  have  been  dealt  witli 
by  the  various  Surveyors  of  the  Local  .-Vutboritic.s. 
That  expenditure  on  expert  witnesses  wa.s  caused  by 
one  or  two  Authorities  starting  the  ball  rolling,  and 
the  others  thinking  that  they  must  follow  suit. 

6941.  That  is  not  quite  the  whole  story,  is  it? 
Originally,  there  was  an  application  by  one  of  the 
outside  Authorities  for  a Charter  of  Incorporation? — 
Yes — Eston  and  Normanby. 

5942.  When  that  application  came  before  the  I’rivy 
Council,  those  districts  were  attacked  as  to  their 
sanitary  arrangements? — Yes. 

5943.  And  an  engineer  was  called  by  them,  who,  if 

I remember  rightly,  expressed  the  view  that  such  dis- 
tricts as  they  were  were  much  better  off  with  sucli 
accommodation  as  they  then  had  than  with  the  more 
modern  and  more  generally  accepted  apparatus.  That 
of  course  was  duly  noted,  and  then,  when,  at  a sub- 
sequent Inquiry,  Middlesbrough  came  and  asked  to 
take  in  those  districts,  amongst  others,  it  was  assumed 
that  that  same  engineer  would  come  and  lay  down 
that  same  opinion,  and  consequently  there  was  a 
battle  royal  amongst  the  engineers  over  that  poor 
gentleman’s  body ? — My  point  is  that  the  sewer- 

age questions  raised  at  that  Inquiry  were  so  simple 
that  the  Local  Authorities  need  not  have  called  in 
expert  engineers  to  deal  with  them. 

•5944.  Quite;  we  are  on  the  .same  ground,  but  it 
unfortunately  developed  there  into  a fight  between 
very  costly  engineers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  someone 
at  that  earlier  Imiuiry  advfxiated  a system  of  sanita- 
tion which  would  not  hold  water — or  it  would  not  hold 
anything  else.  If  you  were  to  say,  as  a rule,  that 
there  should  be  no  oxjmrts  calleil,  you  might  |)bme  a 
district  in  a very  unfortunate  jiosition  ? I agree 
that  you  cannot  lay  down  a bard  and  last  l ule  a'  to 
calling  in  expert  witnesses. 
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5946.  I have  oue  ease  in  my  mind  where  a large 
County  Borough  made  an  application,  and  they  were 
relying  upon  'their  own  engineer,  and  very  shortly 
before  the  case  came  on  he  became  ill,  or  at  any  rate 
he  was  not  available.  It  would  be  very  awkward  if 
a County  Borough  were  deprived  of  any  possible  out- 
side help  ? — ^I  would  not  agree  to  a Local  Authority 
being  so  deprived.  If  you  remember  Swansea,  that 
was  a case  which  required  the  very  best  expert  engi- 
neers obtainable. 

594(3.  Then  there  are  scales  of  fees  which  are  paid 
to  counsel,  and  particular  counsel  are  in  the  fortunate 
position  of  getting  very  high  fees.  Of  course,  if  you 
can  get  counsel  who  do  not  occupy  that  position  to 
come  and  do  the  work,  down  will  go  your  costs;  but  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  people  who  pay 
the  lower  fees  are  satisfied  with  the  result? — No. 

5947.  And  therefore  if  you  were  to  say  “ You  shall 
not  have  counsel  above  so  many  years’  standing,”  or 
‘‘  You  shall  not  have  counsel  unless  he  will  accept  — 
guineas  ”,  again  you  may  be  doing  a great  injustice. 
It  is  a sort  of  thing  which  you  cannot  make  any  hard 
and  fast  rule  about? — The  Ministry  do  draw  atten- 
tion to  cases  in  which  they  think  the  briefing  of 
counsel  was  not  altogether  necessary.  May  I quote 
the  Birmingham  case? 

5948.  I thought  you  were  going  to  do  that? — In  the 
case  of  Union  alterations,  three  Unions  had  agreed  (jO 
amalgamate,  yet  each  of  the  three  Boards  of  Guard- 
ians considered  it  necessary  to  brief  counsel  to  say  so. 
That  appeared  to  me  to  be  rather  a waste  of  money. 

5949.  I do  not  think  anybody  would  deny  it,  prob- 
ably even  those  who  received  the  fees.  But  if  you 
were  to  say  “ You  shall  not  employ  counsel  at  all,” 
you  might  do  a great  injustice? — I quite  agree. 

6950.  You  spoke  of  the  Stoke  federation.  The  orig- 
inal Borough  of  Stoke-upon-Trent  was  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  Inquiry? — Yes. 

5951.  And  they  retained  counsel,  and  so  did  Hanley 
and  Fenton? — Yes. 

6952.  But  the  Local  Government  Board,  in  their 

anxious  desire  to  keep  down  expenses,  recommended 
that  they  could  do  very  well  without  counsel,  and 
Stoke  believed  it? — Yes.  You  are  talking  of  the 

Inquiry? 

6953.  Yes  .f— At  the  Inquiry,  I think  Longton  had 
no  counsel,  and  Mr.  Kent,  who  was  the  Town  Olerk 
of  Longton,  conducted  the  case  for  them. 

5954.  But  that  is  jumping.  Before  that  the  Town 
Clerk  of  Stoke  went  on  without  counsel;  some  of  the 
others  had  counsel,  and  some  of  them  very  eminent 
counsel,  and  when  the  Inquiry  came  on  the  question 
arose,  which  of  these  people  were  promoting  and  who 
was  going  to  open  it,  and  then  I think  it  was  ruled 
that  Stoke  should  open  it,  and  it  fell  upon  the  poor 
Town  Clerk  of  Stoke? — I do  not  think  your  recollec- 
tion is  quite  correct,  because  I think  Mr.  Kent,  on 
behalf  of  Longton,  opened  the  Inquiry. 

5955.  He  did,  because  Mr.  Ashwell  absolutely  failed, 
and  the  other  gentleman  had  to  come  on.  But  I am 
only  putting  that  forward  as  an  illustration  of  what 
might  happen  when  anybody  with  the  best  of  desires 
to  save  expense  does  what  he  thinlffi  is  his  honest  best. 
It-  is  a little  difficult  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast 
rule.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  instances — ^you 

gave  one  just  now  with  reference  to  Birmingham in 

which  the  expenses  are  absolutely  unwarranted  and 
unwarrantable,  if  jfou  look  back  to  one  of  these  docu- 
ments,* in  whidh  there  is  a list  of  costs?  One  which 
struck  me  was  Liverpool  and  Bootle.  There  of  course 
the  costs  were  enormous? — I did  not  hold  that 
Inquiry.  Mr.  Law  held  that. 

5956.  In  that  case,  the  Liverpool  Corporation  were 
promoting,  and  Bootle  were  opposing.  Those  places 
were  set  up  against  each  other.  Then  Liverpool  had 
a Ratepayers’  Association,  and  I think  they  had 
either  two  or  three  counsel  to  represent  them;  and 
then  Bootle  had  a Ratepayers’  Association,  and  they 
bad  two  or  three  counsel  to  represent  them;  and  then, 

* ACTendH  XXIV  to  Mr.  Gibbon’s  Evidence— Mfiiute  of 
Evidence,  P.irt  I,  page  186. 


if  I recollect  rightly,  Liverpool  had  some  other  Asso- 
ciation, which  I think  was  introduced  ad  hoc,  and, 
thereupon,  Bootle  had  a similar  one,  and  each  of  those 
appeared  by  two  or  three  counsel,  and  eventually  it 
went  on,  until  the  whole  length  of  the  long  table 
down  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  was  taken  up  by 
a row  of  counsel  discussing  whether  or  not  Bootle 
should  be  absorbed  by  Liverpool.  Of  course,  that  was 
a gross  thing,  and  no  one  could  possibly  say  it  was 

right;  but  what  is  the  way  of  dealing  with  it? 1 

should  be  very  doubtful  about  expressing  an  opinion 
in  any  case  that  counsel  should  not  be  briefed.  Take 
the  position  of  the  Town  Olerk;  if  he  is  asked  to 
appear  on,  behalf  of  the  Borough,  he  gets  all  the  blame 
if  the  application  is  unsuccessful  and  none  of  the 
credit  if  it  is  successful ; moreover,  he  is  put  in  the 
position  very  often  of  having  to  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses with  whom  he  has  to  live  in  the  future. 

5957.  It  is  an  intolerable  position? — I agree.  Per- 
sonally, I should  always  be  in  favour  of  a.  Borough 
being  represented  by  counsel.  Unfortunately,  the 
result  of  it  IS,  of  course,  that  all  the  other  Local 
Authorities  follow  suit.  They  say  “ The  Borough  has 
got  counsel,  so  we  are  going  to  have  counsel.”  I 
do  not  think  you  can  blame  them.  They  are  fighting 
for  the  existence  of  their  districts,  and  I cannot  see 
why  they  should  not  bnief  counsel,  but  I think  repre- 
sentation by  counsel  might  be  kept  within  more 
reasonable  limits  than  it  is  now  ; unnecessary  expense 
is  incurred  occasionally.  When  1 was  down  at 
Wolverhampton,  trying  to  get  the  Authorities  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  counsel,  I pointed  out  that  it 
appeared  very  unnecessary  to  brief  separate  counsel 
on  behalf  of  a Rural  District  and  also  ror  each  parish 
in  that  Rural  District.  It  was  not  such  a big  ex- 
tension that  counsel  on  behalf  of  the  Rural  ’District 
could  not  cover  all  the  ground  that  was  necessary 
m the  case  of  each  individual  parish;  nut  no,  the 
parishes  said  that  their  interests  were  separate  from 
those  of  the  Rural  District,  and  they  would  like  to 
be  separately  represented.  I warned  them  at  the 
time  that  their  expenses  might  be  disallowed. 

5958.  This  is  to  me  always  most  interesting,  because, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  somebody  will  say  afterwards ; 

“ There  has  been  an  enormous  amount  of  money 
thrown  away  over  this  wilful  attempt  to  annex 
certain  territory.”  As  a matter  of  fact,  do '“as  you 
may,  the  applicant  can  only  be  responsible  for 
actively  employing  one  body  of  counsel,  whether  it 
is  one,  two  or  three.  The  great  bulk  or  the  number 
of  counsel  will  probably  be  employed  by  the  oppon- 
ents. Again,  of  course,  an  opponent  is  quite  as 
muph  entitled  to  employ  counsel  as  an  applicant;  if 
it  is  an  advantage  he  is  quite  as  much  entitled  to 
the  advanta,ge  as  the  other.  But  the  difficulty  is 
the  duplioation  of  interests? — Yes. 

o959.  And  that  is  really  what  makes  the  enormous 
costs  ? — ^Yes. 

5960.  In  a Borough,  that  does  not  and  cannot  ex- 
ist.P  ^Except  where  a Borough  is  a partner  in  a Joint 
Board,  either  a Drainage  or  Water  Board;  then  you 
get  that  complication. 

5961.  Then  it  is  a separate  interest  altogether,  but 

in  the  ordina.i’y  clean-cut  case  of  an  application  for 
an  extension  by  a County  Borough,  they  would  have 
their  own  counsel,  one,  two  or  three,  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  and  all  the  others  would  ibe  counsel  briefed 
by  the  opponents,  and  they  are  entitled  to  have  them ; 
but  the  difficult}'  is  that  you  will  get  this : the 

County  is  a soparato  interest  altogether ; below  them 
you  may  get  several  Urban  or  Rural  Districts,  and 
their  interests  may  be  quite  different  and  they  may 
be  entitled  to  counsel.  You  may  have  a Rui'al  Dis- 
trict with  perhaps  half  a dozen  parishes  in  it,  and 
sometimes  you  get  counsel  for  a Rural  District  and 
counsel  for  Parishes  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  simply  saying 
the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  and  occupj’ing 
sometimes  days  of  time,  as  well  as  having  fees? — 
Yes.  We  think  that  is  unnecessary. 

5962.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : And  that  not  only  wastes 
the  time  of  the  counsel,  but  also  of  the  tribunal 
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sitting? — Yes,  and  that  of  expert  witnesses  who  have 
to  remain  in  attendance. 

5963.  {Mr.  Lloyd) : Primd  facie  it  looks  as  if 
there  is  a very  substantial  cost,  and  it  certainly 
ought  to  be  reduced;  and  I am  very  anxious  to  find 
out  how  it  possibly  could  be  done.P — I think  In- 
spectors generally,  in  writing  their  report  on 
Borough  extension  cases,  point  out  where  they  think 
counsel  have  been  employed  unnecessarily,  in  order 
that  the  Local  Authorities’  attention  may  be  drawn 
to  it.  They  do  this  now  at  the  preliminary  visit, 
when  they  warn  the  Councils  that  it  appears  to  be 
unnecessary  to  brief  separate  counsel  to  represent 
so  and  so,  that  they  should  share  counsel  for  that 
particular  purpose,  combining  the  Rural  District  and 
the  parishes  affected  in  that  Rural  District. 

5964.  Supposing  they  employ  this  multiplicity  of 
counsel  and  the  costs  are  aU  incurred,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  Inspector  may  have  warned 
A.  B.  and  C.,  does  anything  result,  or  are  all  the 
costs  paid? — They  have  to  apply  to  the  Ministry  of 
Health  to  allow  the  costs,  which  we  do  if  we  consider 
them  reasonable,  but  we  can  disallow  them. 

5965.  {Chawman) : Have  you  done  so? — ^I  rather 
think  that  there  have  been  some  cases. 

{Chairman) : You  said  you  warned  certain  people 
tliat  the  costs  might  be  disallowed,  but  it  has  not 
been  done  in  fact. 

5966.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : When  they  have  applied 

for  your  sanction,  not  only  to  the  payment  of 
the  costs  but  also  to  a loan,  you  have  declined,  have 
you  not,  to  sanction  that  part  of  the  loan  which 
relates  to  the  expenditure  which  you  regard  as  un- 
reasonable?— Yes,  but,  of  course,  the  payment  has  to 
be  mad©  somehow  or  other. 

5967.  It  has  to  be  paid  by  the  present  generation? 
—Yes. 

5968.  {Mr.  Lloyd)  : You  had  experience  under  what 
wo  have  called  the  old  regime  and  you  have  had  some 
experience  in  regard  to  what  has  been  called  the  new 
regime.  Under  the  old  regime  was  everything  open 
and  above  board? — Undoubtedly.  I should  like  to 
correct  an  impression  which,  I think,  Ih©  General  has 
got,  that  the  conferences  held  in  my  room  were  of  a 
private  nature,  and  that  they  were  “ private- 
inquiries.”  They  were  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  con- 
ferences I had  with  Ihe  officials  of  the  Local  Autho- 
rities were  merely  time-saving  contrivances,  and  the 
moans  to  enable  me  to  get  the  information  as  quickly 
as  I could  without  a waste  of  public  time.  That  is 
all  I did  in  my  private  room  at  the  hotel,  and  I 
may  say  that  I saved  hours  and,  in  some  cases, 
hundreds  of  pounds  by  doing  it. 

6969.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh) : But  still  they  were 
private.  I have  not  it  before  me,  but  I remember 
the  question  was  raised  by  myself  or  by  the  Chairman 
whether  representatives  of  the  ratepayers  could  be 
present  at  these  conferences  ? — They  would  not  have 
understood  a word  of  what  was  said  if  they  had  been. 

I was  going  into  difficult  questions  relating  to 
accounts,  borrowing  powers,  outstanding  loans,  and 
particulars  as  to  rates. 

6970.  {Mr.  Lloyd) : Is  this  a fair  sample : when  you 
get  returns  from  various  people,  promoting  and 
ojiposing,  you  generally  get  shown . the  rates  which 
have  been  collected  for  a period  of,  say,  three  years  ? 
—Yes. 

5971.  And  when  you  look  at  them  all,  you  find  some 
of  them  include  A,  B,  C,  D and  E items,  and  some 
include  A,  0,  E,  and  so  on,  and  you  cannot  compare 
one  with  the  other? — No,  because  there  are  many 
amounts  in  a Borough  rate  which  are  levied  for 
certain  specific  purposes. 

5972.  And  in  order  to  make  a comparison  it  becomes 
essential  that  you  should  have  the  detailed  account? 
— That  is  so. 

5973.  If  you  were  to  do  that  at  the  public  Inquiry, 
it  would  take  a very  long  time  and  be  unsatisfactory? 
— Yes,  I do  it  in  my  room  to  save  time  and  expense. 

5974.  In  addition  to  that  the  parties,  or  at  any  rate 
the  promoters,  are  equally  anxious  for  you  to  get  the 
information  ? — Undoubtedly. 


59(5.  And  when  they  apiply  for  it,  they  are  met  by 
the  not  unnatural  reply,  “ You  prove  your  own  case.” 
But  you  can  see  them  and  say,  “ What  are  the  items 
included  in  this ? ” And  you  get  them.  Having  dis- 
sected it,  do  you  give  that  to  both  parties  ?— Yes. 

69(6.  So  that  tho  information  is  gained  by  the 
perfect  goodwill  of  the  people  ivho  give  it  to  the 
Inspector,  but  who  would  not  give  it  to  an  opponent, 
because  they  would  think  they  were  being  called  upon 
to  give  up  something  ?— Yes.  With  regard  to  the 
circulation  of  a document  containing  sanitary 
statistics,  I think  I mentioned  in  my  evidence  on 
the  22nd  June  that  that  was  always  typed  and  cir- 
culated, I should  like  to  amend  that  .statement  to 
this  extent,  that  that  was  only  done  in  the  very  large 
extension  Inquiries.  YTien  I had  a table  of  sanitary 
statistics  prepared  which  involved  a very  large 
number  of  districts,  as  in  tlie  Birmingham  case,  I 
got  it  typed  and  everybody  had  a copy  of  it,  but  I 
did  not  find  it  necessary  to  do  that  in  every  case. 

5977.  What  I want  to  be  quite  satisfied  about  is 
that,  at  any  rate  in  the  old  regime — I will  call  it 
your  regime — there  was  nothing  behind  the  scenes; 
everything  was  done  above  board,  and  the  iniiblic  liad 
ample  access  to  everything  ?— Undoubtedly. 

5978.  Did  you  ever  hear  a complaint  that  anytliing 
was  kept  back? — Never. 

5979.  I am  a little  bothered  about  the  new  regime. 
The  new'  regime  appears  to  me  to  be  tlie  result  of 
trying  to  save  expenditure? — I should  say  that  was 
the  main  object  of  it. 

5980.  Trying  to  bring  the  people  to  agreement, 
w'hicli  is  to  save  expenditure,  trying  to  get  .the  people 
to  restrain  their  efforts  as  to  counsel  and  so  on,  which 
is  a question  of  expenditure — and  I forget  what  the 
third  was? — Omitting  areas  which  might  be  excluded 
at  once. 

5981.  Yes,  omitting  areas  which  fairly  obviously 
ought  to  be  omitted,  which  is  again  trying  to  save 
expenditure.  So  that  the  new  regime,  whatever  it 
is,  lias  sprung  up  in  the  endeavour  to  save  expendi- 
ture?— That  is  so,  undoubtedly. 

6982.  And  that  has  been  done  apparently  in  the 
three  ways  we  have  heard  of,  and  it  has  resulted  in 
some  preliminary  conferences  wdtli  a view  of  bringing 
oft  those  things — I do  not  know  whether  altogether 
with  success? — I cannot  speak  personally  as  to  that, 
because  I have  not  held  one. 

5983.  {Chairman) : The  new'  regime  is  theoretical. 
The  three  cases  we  have  had  are  so  sketchy,  that  yon 
could  not  possibly  draw'  a conclusion  whether  it  was 
valuable  or  not? — I may  say  that  the  “ preli.iniiiary 
visit  ” is  on  its  trial. 

6984.  The  three  oases  given  this  morning  wero 
entirely  different? — Yes. 

6985.  {Mr.  Lloyd) : It  is  in  respect  of  those  innova- 
tions that  some  idea  may  prevail  that  there  have  been 
some  things  too  private,  behind  the  scenes,  without 
the  knowledge  of  A and  B and  so  on? — There  is 
nothing  private  about  them,  but  ratepayers  and 
owners  of  property  are  not  invited  to  attend. 

6986.  I mean  things  have  been  done  which  have  not 
been  at  any  rate  open  to  the  public? — That  is  quite 
right. 

5987.  These  attempts  have  been  made  with  a view 
to  saving  unnece.ssary  expenditure,  whether  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent? — Yes. 

5988.  {Chairman) : As  far  as  I can  see  there  aro 
only  tw'o  of  the  three  relevant,  because  one  was  only  a 
conference  w'ith  the  promoters.  It  scarcely  comes 
within  the  category? — That  is  so. 

(Chairman)  : Another  w'as  a conference  where  every- 
body was  practically  agreed.  I think  there  was  only 
one  which  could  be  said  to  be  a private  inquiry,  and 
Mr.  Hooper  told  us  he  did  not  find  it  desirable  to  get 
the  people  together,  so  there  was  very  little  in  it. 

5989.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : My  only  anxiety  is  this  : in  a 
matter  of  this  sort,  which  is  intensely  public  and  in- 
tensely interesting  to  a good  many  of  tho  iniblic  I 
do  not  mean  the  iirocceding.s,  but  the  application-  -it 
is  so  essential  that  everything  should  be  o|ien  and 
above-board? — Certainly. 
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5990.  Lewis  Seard) : You  referred,  in  answering 
M.r.  Pritchard,  to  Cavershain  being  an  outgrowth  of 
Reading.  We  have  had  some  discussion  as  to  the 
difference  between  an  outgrowth  and  a place  which 
has  an  independent  existence.  Could  you  explain 
to  us  the  ground  upon  which  you  regarded  Oaversham, 
for  instance,  as  an  outgrowth  of  Reading? — I would 
define  an  outgrowth  generally  as  a populous  area 
which  has  developed  on  the  boundary  of  a Borough, 
and  has  come  into  being  owing  to  the  previous 
existence  of  the  Borough,  its  trades  and  amenities. 
Outgrowths  are  frequently  so  closely  connected  with 
built-up  portions  of  the  Borough  thaff  it  is  very 
difficult  to  tell  where  the  Borough  ends  or  the  out- 
groavth  commences.  There  is  no  break  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  roads  and  houses;  the  boundary  runs 
t^wgh  houses  and  buildings  and  is  defined  by  no 
visible  physical  features.  I think  the  test  question 
to  apply  in  such  a case  is,  could  the  area  have  come 
into  existence  if  the  Borough  had  not  been  there? 
As  regards  the  Reading  case,  Oaversham  was  an  out- 
growth of  the  Borough  to  this  extent,  that  in  1881  its 
population  was  about  3,500,  and  at  the  time  I held 
the  Inquiry  in  1910  it  was  about  9,300.  It  was  proved 
in  evidence  that  very  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  resi- 
dents i]i  Oaversham  were  people  who  were  employed 
in  the  Borough,  and  a very  large  number  of  the 
balance  of  the  residents  were  retired  Borough  people. 
I may  say  that  it  was  an  exceedingly  difficult  case  to 
decide  as  far  as  the  extension  was  concerned,  but  if 
you  had  omitted  the  river,  you  would  have  got  the 
conditions  which  I have  described  as  applying  to  most 
outgrowths. 

6991.  Incidentally,  with  z’egai’d  to  a boundary,  do 
you  find  that  a good  many  old  boundaries  are  simply 
old  parish  boundaries? — ^Yes. 

5992.  Drawn  with  no  particular  regard  to  drainage 
questions  or  anything  of  that  kind?— A boundary 
does  not  affect  drainage,  of  course. 

6993.  I am  speaking  of  old  boundaries — I mean 
a boundary  given  to  a Borough,  perhaps  in  1835?— 
Yes,  that  may  be. 


6994.  They  are  not  scientific  frontiers? — No.  In 

cases  where  two  populated  areas  have  grown  up 
side  by  side,  if  the  developed  area  adjoining  the 
Borough  has  its  own  self-contained  centre,  houses 
Rs  own  people  and  not  those  employed  in  the 
Borough,  has  its  own  trades  and  amenities,  and  is 
in  no  way  dependent  on  the  services  or  institutions 
of  the  Borough,  I do  not  think  I should  regard  such 
an  area  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  Borough.  There  'is 
a third  case,  viz ; an  area  which  has  developed 
between  a village  in  a rural  area  and  the  Borough 
'boundary.  That  area  has  probably  developed  as 
pait  and  parcel  of  the  Borough.  Business  men  have 
gone  out  there  and  erected  factories  because  they 
got  cheaper  sites  'and  reduced  rates,  and  while  the 
name  of  this  populous  area  is  often  that  of  the  old 
village  it  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  an  outgrowth 
ol  the  village;  it  is  an  outgro'wth  of  the  town. 

6995.  May  I put  the  case  I am  acquainted  with  — 
the  case  of  Coventiy.  Coventry  was  an  ancient  citv, 
and  we  know  the  cycle  indnstiy  sprang  up  there 
m modern  times  and  extended  very  much,  then 
the  motor  industry  came,  and  now  the  motor  factories 
and  cycle  factories  cover  an  area  very  much  wider 

ider?-^Yes''''°'^“*  illustrate  your 


6996.  There  ai-e  great  industries  situated  ther 

which  overpass  the  limits  of  the  city? Yes. 

6997.  (Mr  Turton) : Was  Mr.  Lloyd  quite  accurat. 
Ill  saying  that  it  is  owing  to  the  scale  of  counsel' 

tiiat  the  costs  of  counsel  are  so  lieavyP  Is  x 
not  because  there  is  no  scale  that  the  trouble  ai-ises 
In  London  there  is  a certain  scale  for  a refresher 
but  when  learned  counsel  get  down  into  the  pro 
Vinces,  IS  it  not  a fact  that  there  is  no  scale  at  alL 
-I  am  afraid  Mr.  Lloyd  and  I had  better  chaiio-i 
places  on  that  question. 


(Mr.  Lloyd) : I can  give  you  a good  deal  ’ of 

infoimation  about  that.  There  may  be  scales  in 
theory  in  London,  but  they  are  never  acted  upon. 

(Mr.  Turton) : Is  it  not  the  scale  which  the 

counsel’s  clerk  chooses  to  say? 

(Chairman) : 1 do  not  know  that  Colonel  Norton 
can  answer  these  questions. 

6998.  (Mr.  Turton):  Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
give  the  Inspector  further  powers?  Would  it  not 
be  possible  for  you  to  stop  a great  deal  of  the 
evidence?  Could  not  you  say,  when  you  have  throe 
of_  these  gentleman  in  front  of  you,  “ I am  not 
going  to  allow  these  questions  to  be  put;  I am  here 
to  conduct  the  Inquiry”.? — ^Yoii  cannot  restrict  the 
questions  any  more  than  you  can  the  scope  of  the 
Inquiry.  I thought  you  meant  to  suggest  giving 
the  Insiiector  more  powers  than  he  has  now,  so  as 
to  allow  him  to  stop  counsel  from  proceeding  any 
further  with  a certain  part  of  the  application. 

6999.  I did  not  mean  that;  I meant  that  a great 
deal  of  the  evidence  of  these  experts,  as  you  told  us, 
was  so  simple? — I generally  do  stop  a witness  if  i 
consider  he  is  giving  unnecessary  evidence. 

6000.  (Chairman) : In  the  same  way  as  happens 
before  a Parliamentary  Committee;  if  the  Committee 
are  satisfied,  and  they  do  not  want  to  hear  any  more 
evidence,  they  say  so  ? I think  that  is  a very  common 
practice? — I had  a witness  once  who  was  put  into  the 
box  to  prove  an  estimate.  He  was  one  of  the  partners 
of  a firm  whose  estimates  were  known  to  be  generally 
very  largely  exceeded — I mean  estimates  for  works  in 
respect  of  which  the  Local  Government  Board  were 
asked  ro  sanction  loans — and  I asked  the  counsel  who 
was  appearing  for  the  Local  Authority  whether  he 
objected  to  my  asking  the  witness  one  question.  He 
said:  “ No,”  so  I put  it  to  the  witness:  “ Have  you 
ever  submitted  an  estimate  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  which  has  not  been  largely  exceeded”?  He 
thought  a little  time,  but  was  unable  to  give  me  one. 

I then  said  to  counsel:  “Is  it  any  use  calling  this 
witness  to- support  an  estimate?  ” As  he  agreed  it 
was  notj  tke  witness  withdrew. 

6001.  (Mr.  Turton):  With  regard  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  Town  Clerk  presenting  his  case,  would  not  that 
he  got  over  if  there  was  a limitation  of  one  learned 
counsel  to  appear  ? — Who  is  to  decide  the  limitation  ? 

6002.  We  may  have  something  statutory  arise  out 
of  these  proceedings  .?_There  ought  to  be  a happy 
mean  between  one  and  five.  I have  had  as  many  as 
five  counsel  representing  one  Local  Authority. 

6003.  You  have  had  five  counsel  at  one  Inquiry? 

Yes,  representing  one  Authority. 

6004.  Five  counsel,  in  your  opinion,  were  wholly 
unnecessary  ? — ^Y  es . 

6006.  (Chairman):  Would  not  this  be  a matter  of 
disallowing  the  costs  by  the  Ministry?  At  the  present 
moment,  would  not  it  be  possible,? — Someone  has  to 
pay  the  fees. 

(Mr.  Turton) : Counsel  get  their  fees? 

6006.  (Chairman) : The  machinery  exists  for  dis- 
allowing them  now?— Yes.  We  can  disallow  costs. 

(Chairman) : Tlien  .would  not  it  be  possible  for  the 
Inspector,  if  he  saw  five  learned  counsel  there,  and  he 
knew  it  would  be  disallowed,  to  say  so  at  once  and 
say  that  two  or  three  was  sufficient,  because  1 think 
that  was  what  was  in  Mr.  Turton’s  mind? 

(Mr.  Turton)  : I do  not  think  the  disallowance  is  of 
the  slightest  use. 

(Chairman)  : I understood  you  to  say  that  you 
thought  the  number  of  counsel  might  be  limited? 

(Mr.  Turton) : Possibly,  as  a result  of  our  Report. 
(Chairman)  : That  the  Inspector  might  have  power 
to  do  so? 

(Mr.  Turton) : Yes.  I want  to  say  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  employ  more  than  one  counsel. 

^6007.  (Chairman):  Supposing  the  Inspector  said: 

I see  you  have  two  learned  counsel ; the  fees  in 
respect  of  the  second  one  will  be  disallowed”?  If  that 
happened  before  anything  was  done,  would  tliat  have 
any  effect.?— Counsel  would  have  to  be  paid  if  he  had 
been  retained. 
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(^ChaiTTnan) : Yesj  but  in  the  next  case  they  would 
probably  only  employ  one  counsel. 

6008.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Have  you  the  same 
powers  with  regard  to  a Municipal  Borough  as  you 
have  with  regard  to  an  Urban  District?  Are  the 
accounts  subject  to  audit  P — Every  Municipal  Borough 
is  subject  to  audit. 

6009.  (Sir  Lewis  Heard)  : Not  to  the  Government 
audit? — I agree. 

(h>ir  Lewis  Heard) : A Municipal  Borough,  unless  by 
special  Act  of  Parliament,  is  not  subject  to  the  audit 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health  except  in  respect  of  its 
education  and  certain  other  accounts. 

6010.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : Of  course,  we  shall  all  be 
anxious  to  avoid  unnecessary  expenditure,  but  you 
will  agree  that  in  most  of  these  cases  the  question  at 
issue  is  one  of  great  importance? — Yes. 

6011.  In  the  four  cases  I mentioned  this  morning 

the  Potteries,  Birmingham,  Reading  and  Plymouth— 
those  were  of  such  importance  that  the  alterations  will 

produce  lasting  benefits  for  many  years  to  come? 

Undoubtedly. 

6012.  In  matters  of  such  importance  it  is  not  sur- 
piising,  is  it,  that  the  parties  feel  compelled  to  go 
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to  any  reasonable  expense  in  order  to  get  their  case 
properly  put  before  you?— Yes.  If  you  use  the  word 
reasonable,”  I agree. 

(Mr  Pritchard):  All  litigation  in  tliis  country  is 
a matter  of  considerable  expense. 

I itzRoy  that  so  far  as  tlie  Privy  Council  were  con- 
mmd  unnecessary.  1 am  pre- 

the  diftcu%  of  the  Town  Clerk  appearing  as  an 
advocate.  You  liave  told  us  that  five  counsel  are  un- 

counsel?  Will  you  express  an  opinion  that  three  are 
unnecessary?— I say  lor  a very  big  ease,  no.  If  you 
have  an  application,  for  instance,  of  ilie  size  of  either 
Birmingha,m  or  iMiddlesbrough,  which  are  the  two 
laigest  extension  Inquiries  I have  held,  I should  say 
tliat  three  counsel  on  behalf  of  the  Borough  are  not 
unnecessary. 

. “onnsel  were  imiieces- 

sary  there?  I thi?ik  tliree  were  justifiable. 

(fJharrman)  : We  are  very  niuoh  obliged  to  you  for 
your  evidence. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.  H.  H.  Piggott,  C.B.,  C. 

6015.  (Ghairman) : You  have  come  to  give  us 

evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport.  I 
fhink  you  are  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  Ministry? 

■ ^I  am  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Roads  Department 
of  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  so  that  my  evidence 
will  be  limited  to  the  activities  of  that  Depai-tment. 

(Chairman) : We  will  go  through  your  memorandum 
paragraph  by  paragraph. 

Memokanddm  of  Evidence  submitted  by  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  on  the  existing  Law 
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I — ROADS  AND  ROAD  VEHICLES. 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  statement  it  will 

probably  be  most  convenient  to  divide  it  into  the 
three  following  parte; 

1.  Highway  Administration; 

2.  The  Registration  and  Licensing  of  Road 

Vehicles;  and 

3.  The  Regulation  of  Road  Traffic. 

1.  Highway  Administration. 

2.  As  regards  this  subject,  under  which  is  iiicludeil 

the  construction^  improvement  and  maintenance  o^f 
loads,  the  acquisition  of  land  for  such  purposes, 
and  the  making  of  grants  and  the  sanctioning  of 
loans  therefor,  the  jurisdiction  now  exercised  by  the 
klinistry  of  Transport  in  relation  to  Local 
Authorities  may  be  said  to  have  originated  with  the 
constitution  of  the  Road  Board  by  the  Development 
and  Road  Improvement  Funds  Act,  1909.  At  that 
time  the  powere  of  Local  Authorities  to  perform 
works  of  road  construction,  improvement,  and  main- 
tenance were  mainly  derived  from  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875,  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888  and  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1894.  ‘ 

3.  The  Authorities  concerned  were  the  Councils  of 
Counties  County  Boroughs,  Municipal  Boroughs 
Urban  Districts  and  Rural  Districts.  Since  the 
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setting  up  of  the  Road  Board  no  essential  alteration 
lias  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  these 
Authorities  so  far  as  road  works  are  concerned,  hut 
areas  have  been  re-adjusted,  new  County  and 
Municipal  Boroughs  have  'beeai  created,-  etc. 
Iliroughout  this  memo-randum  these  Authorities  are 
referred  to  jointly  as  “ Highway  Authorities.” 

In  most  of  the  Acts  relating  to  highway  adminis- 
tration special  provision  is  made  for  the  County  of 
London_  and  the  City  of  London,  but  for  the  sake 
of  brevity  and  clarity  these  special  provisions  have 
been  neglected  throughout  this  memorandum. 

4.  Under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1876,  and  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1894,  Highway  Authorities 
(except  County  Councils)  have  the  power  to  make 
new  roads,  and  to  make  contributions  towards  and 
to  take  over  new  roads  when  made  by  any  person  or 
persons.  County  Councils  have  no  direct  power  to 
construct  new  -roads,  hut  as  shown  later  this  power 
is  derived  indirectly. 

Under  these  Acts  the  -duty  of  maintaining  and 
improving  all  roads  other  than  those  maintainable 
by  the  frontagers  falls  upon  the  Council  of  the 
Borough,  Urban  District  or  Rural  District  in  which 
the  road  is  situate.  But  in  pursuance  of  the  High- 
ways and  Locomotives  (Amendment)  Act,  1878,  and 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  certain  roads  and 
bridges  became  main  roads  and  bridges  and  were 
brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County 
Council. 

5.  Highway.  Authorities  have  full  powers  as  to  the 
improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  highways 
under  their  jurisdiction,  and  to  acquire  and  hold 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  public  highways.  Also, 
subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Health, 
they  have  power  to  borrow  money  for  expenditure 
incurred  for  highway  purposes,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  County  Councils,  to  make  byelaws  as 
to  the  construction  of  new  roads.  In  both  these 
cases  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Health  is  now 
only  given  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister 
of  Transport. 

6.  Section  IG  of  the  Highways  and  Locomotives 
Amendment)  Act,  1878,  gives  the  Minister  power  on 
tlie  application  of  a County  Council  to  reduce  any 
main  road  to  the  status  of  an  ordinary  highway, 
but  under  section  4 of  the  Highways  and  Bridges 
Act,  1891,  no  road  within  the  area  of  a Borough 
may  be  dismained  without  the  assent  of  the  Council 
of  that  Borough.  Also,  under  section  11  of  the  Local 
Ooveriiment  Act,  1888,  which  provides  for  the  main- 
tenance of  main  roads  by  the  County  Council,  an 
Urban  Authority  could  claim  to  maintain  any  main 
road  in  its  area  and  obtain  an  annual  payment  from 
the  County  Council  in  respect  thereof,  or  the  County 
Council  could  contract  with  the  Highway  Authority 
in  whoso  area  tlie  road  is  situate  for  them  to  under- 
take the  maintenance,  etc.,  of  a main  road.  In 
either  case,  should  a difference  arise  as  to  ithe 
payment  to  be  m-ade,  such  difference  falls  to  be 
determined  by  the  Minister. 

7.  In  addition  to  these  general  powers  and  duties 
there  are  several  provisions  which  were  in  foice  prior 
to  1909,  and  affect  Highway  Authorities  in  their 
relation  ito  this  Department  and  to  one  another  for 
the  purposes  of  highway  administration. 

Among  these,  the  following  should  be  mentioned  : 

(i)  If  complaint  is  made  to  the  County  Council 
that  a Highway  Authority  has  made 
-default  in  maintaining  or  repairing  any 
highway  then  under  the  Highways  and 
Locomotives  (Amendment)  Act,  1878,  the 
County  Council  may  order  the  Highway 
Autliority  to  perform  its  proper  duties, 
and  should  such  Order  not  be  obeyed 
the.y  may  instruct  some  other  pereon  to 
perform  the  necessary  work  and  recover 
the  cost  thereof  from  tlie  defaulting 
Authority. 


(ii)  If  a Highway  Authority  is  of  opinion  that 
a road  is  no  longer  required  for  public 
use,  then,  under  this  same  Act  of  1878, 
they  may  apply  to  the  Coui-t  of  Summary 
J-urdsdiction  of  the  . Petty  Sessiolual 
Division  in  which  the  road  is  situate  for 
an  Order  that  the  road  is  unnecessary  for 
public  use  and  ought  not  to  be  repaired 
at  the  public  expense.  An  -appeal  lies  to 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  fur- 
ther, if  circumstances  change,  the  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions  may  direct  that  the 
road^  again  becomes  repairable  at  the 
public  expense. 

(iii)  Where  land  is  required  for  the  construction 

or  'improvement  of  any  road  and  the 
acquiring  Authority  being  the  Highway 
Authority,  are  unable  to  obtain  such  land 
by  agreement,  they  may  under  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1876,  obtain  power  for  the 
compulsory  purchase  of  the  land  by  means 
of  _ a Provisional  Order  to  be  made  by  Uie 
Minister  of  Health  and  confirmed  by 
Parliament. 

(iv)  Under  section  3 of  the  Highways  and  Bridges 

Act,  1891,  Highway  Authorities  may  enter 
into  agreements  with  one  another  for  the 
construction,  improvement  or  freeing  from 
tolls  ^ of  any  highway  or  bridge  wholly  or 
partially  situate  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  one  -or  more  of  the  Authorities.  By 
this  means  indirect  power  'is  given  to 
County  Councils  to  construct  new  roads. 
It  may  be  pointed  ouli  that  certain  Higjhway 
Aut^rities  have  by  means  of  Local  Acts  obtained 
special  powers  to  construct  and  improve  highways, 
to  acquire  land  compulsorily,  and  to  boiTow  money 
for  these  purposes. 

8.  The  above  gives  briefly  the  position  with  regard 
to  highway  construction  and  maintenance  in  1909, 
when  the  Road  Board  was  constituted.  Account  has' 
however,  only  been  taken  of  those  powers  and  duties 
which  are  still  in  force,  and  in  each  case  the  state- 
ment given  represents  the  present  position  'in  view 
of  the  various  amendments  that  -have  been  made. 

9.  The  Road  Board  were  empowered,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Treasury,  (a)  to  make  advances  to 
County  Councils  and  other  Highway  Authorities  in 
respect  of  the  construction  of  new  roads  or  the 
improv-ement  -of  existing  ixxads,  and  (b)  to  construct 
and  maintain  new  roads.  The  Board  could  also  con- 
tribute towards  the  maintenanjce  of  a new  road 
towards  the  cost  of  which  they  had  made  an  advance 
under  (a)  above. 

The  Road  Improvement  Fund  which  the  Road 
Board  had  to  administer  and  from  which  these 
advances  were  made  was  obtained  from  motor  spirit 
duties  and  motor  car  licence  duties. 

10.  Under  section  10  of  the  Act  of  1909,  the  Road 
Board  could  authorise  any  Highway  Authority,  to 
whom  an  advance  had  been  made  in  respect  of  the 
construction  of  a new  road,  to  construct  the  road. 
Ibis  provided  another  indirect  means  by  which  a 
County  Council  could  construct  a new  road. 

Further,  section  11  (5)  -of  that  Act  gave  the  Road 
Board  and  all  Highway  Authorities  additional  ponders 
for  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  land  for  highway 
purposes  by  means  of  an  Order  of  the  Development 
Commissioners. 

11.  .By  Orders  in  Council  under  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  Act,  1919,  all  powers  and  duties  in  relation 
to  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  and 
bridges  (including  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Road 
Board)  were  transferred  to  the  Minister  of  Transport, 
except  the  power  to  sanction  the  'borrowing  of  money. 

Under  section  17  of  this  Act  the  Minister  was 
empowered  to  make  advances  out  of  moneys  provided 
by  Parliament  to  any  Authority  for  (inter  alia)  the 
construction,  improvement  or  maintenance  of  roads. 
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bridges  and  ferries,  and  the  seotion  further  gave  the 
Blinister  power  to  classify  roads  in  such  manner  as 
he  thought  fit  for  the  purpose  of  advances  for  their 
construction,  improvement  or  maintenance. 

12.  During  the  year  1920,  two  measures  of  first- 
class  importance,  from  the  point  of  view  of  highway 
.administration  and  finance,  were  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment. These  were  the  Finance  Act,  1920,  and  the 
Eoads  Act,  1920.  Under  the  provisions  of  these  two 
Acts  a new  system  of  taxation,  registration  and 
licensing  of  mechanically-propelled  vehicles  came  into 
force  as  from  1st  January,  1921.  This  is  dealt  with 
in  paragraphs  24  to  26  of  this  memorandum. 

13.  Seotion  3 of  the  Roads  Act,  1920,  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Road  Fund,  and  on  the  1st 
January,  1921,  all  moneys  standing  to  the  account  of 
the  Road  Improvement  Grant  were  transferred  to 
that  Fund.  Also  from  the  same  date  the  proceeds 
of  the  new  duties  on  mechanically  propelled  vehicles 
imposed  by  section  13  of  the  Finance  Act,  1920,  less 
a fixed  annual  charge  in  respect  of  the  Local  Taxation 
Account,  were  paid  into  the  Fund.  Section  4 of  the 
Roads  Act,  1920,  amended  section  8 of  the  Develop- 
ment and  Road  Improvement  Funds  Act,  1909,  and 
empowered  the  Minister  to  make  to  any  Highway 
Authority  advances  in  respect  of  the  construction  of 
new  roads  or  the  maintenance  or  improvement  of 
existing  roads  or  to  make  such  advances  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a Highway  Authority  to  any  company  or 
persons. 

14.  The  powers  possessed  by  Highway  Authorities 
for  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  land  for  road 
purposes  already  referred  to  were  found  to  be  too 
cumbersome  and  slow  for  use  in  cases  where  land 
was  required  for  works  undertaken  for  the  relief  of 
unemployment.  Consequently  additional  powers  for 
this  purpose  were  conferred  on  Highway  Authorities 
by  sections  1 and  2 of  the  Unemployment  (Relief 
Works)  Act,  1920.  Section  3 of  this  Act  considerably 
enlarged  the  powers  of  Highway  Authorities  to  take 
joint  action  by  providing  that  a Highway  Authority 
might  enter  into  agreements  with  any  Government 
Department  or  Highway  Authority  for  the  payment 
of  contributions  towards  the  expenses  incurred  in 
carrying  out  works  of  public  utility  (including  the 
construction  or  improvemeirt  of  roads,  bridges,  etc.) 
for  the  relief  of  unemployment. 

15.  In  connection  w;ith  their  powers  to  make  bye- 
laws with  respect  to  new  roads.  Highway  Authorities 
(except  County  Councils)  also  have  certain  powers  to 
regulate  frontage  lines  for  buildings  adjoining  these 
roads.  Further  powers  of  this  nature, for  both  neiv 
and  existing  roads  have  been  conferred  generally  by 
the  Housing  and  Town  .Planning  Acts  and  in  some 
cases  by  Local  Acts.  In  this  connection  mention  may 
be  made  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  (General 
Powers)  Act,  1921,  under  which  the  Highway  Autho- 
rity (including  the  County  Council  as  regards  main 
roads)  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port, prescribe  a building  line  for  any  road  which  the 
Minister  has  certified  to  be  an  arterial  road  or  a road 
as  regards  wLich  provision  should  be  made  to  facili- 
tate the  future  widening  thereof  to  meet  development 
of  traffic. 

16.  As  regards  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  High- 
way Authorities  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction,  improvement  and 
maintenance  of  roads,  mention  has  already  been 
made  of  the  Minister’s  powers  and  duties  regarding 
such  matters  as  the  confiimation  of  byelaw's,  and 
the  sanction  of  loans,  etc.  In  addition,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  general  supervision  and  co- 
ordination of  road  works  thi-oiighout  the  country,  for 
the  examination  of  applications  for  grants,  and  for 
advising  Highway  Authorities  as  to  the  mo.st  suitaJble 
works  to  be  undertal^en  by  them  and  tlie  most  eco- 
nomical method  of  attaining  the  desired  results. 
England  and  Wales  has  been  divided  into  six  divisions 
each  under  the  charge  of  a Divisional  Road  Engineer 


who  is  able  to  keep  in  personal  contact  with  the 
Authorities  in  his  area  and  thus  give  close  attention 
to  local  needs  and  problems. 

17.  As  contemplated  by  the  Roads  Act,  1920,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  money  available  from  the 
Road  Fund  is  being  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 
those  roads  which  carry  the  greatest  volume  of  through 
traffic  and  have  been  included  in  Class  I or  Class  II 
under  the  scheme  of  classification  provided  for  in  that 
Act.  Highway  Authorities  are  required  to  submit 
proposals  as  to  the  maintenance  work  to  be  performed 
during  the  j'ear  on  such  roads,  and  after  examination 
by  this  Department  the  Authoi'ities  are  informed  as 
to  the  worlus  which  should  be  undertaken  and  the 
amount  of  financial  assistance  that  will  be  given. 
Payments  in  respect  of  such  grants  are  made  to  the 
Authorities  quarterly  in  proportion  to  the  expenditure 
actually  incurred,  the  requisitions  for  payment  being 
approved  by  the  Divisional  Road  Engineers.  A 
certain  percentage  (at  present  fixed  at  ten)  of  the 
grant  is  not,  how'ever,  paid  until  the  total  expenditure 
for  the  year  has  been  ascertained. 

18.  Financial  assistance  from  the  Road  Fund  is 
also  given  towards  the  cost  of  other  road  works  after 
the  proposals  and  estimated  cost  have  been  similarly 
examined  and  approved.  Payments  in  respect  of 
these  works  are  made  monthly  in  advance  up  to  a 
total  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  grant.  The  re- 
maining 10  per  cent._  is  retained  until  the  works  are 
completed  and  a certificate  submitted  of  the  expendi- 
ture incurred  thereon,  duly  approved  by  the 
Divisional  Road  Engineer. 

2.  The  Registbation  and  Licensing  of  Road 
Vehicles. 

19.  The  regi,stration  and  licensing  of  road  vehicles 
falls  at  once  into  two  divisions  : — 

(i)  the  registration  and  licensing  of  vehicles  in 
respect  of  their  use  on  the  public  roads, 
and  the  licensing  of  drivers,  and 
(ii)  the  licensing  of  vehicles  to  ply  for  hire. 

(i)  (a)  The  Eepistration  of  Vehicles  prior  to  the 
1st  January,  1921. 

20.  Section  10  of  the  Locomotives  Act,  1898, 
provided  for  the  registration  of  certain  cla.sses  of 
locomotives  by  the  Councils  of  Counties  and  County 
Boroughs,  anid  the  Motor  Car  Act,  1903,  impo,seil 
on  the  same  Authorities  the  duty  of  registering 
motor  cars. 

(i)  (b)  The  Licensing  of  Vehicles  prior  to  the  1st 
January,  1921. 

21.  Under  the  Highways  and  Locomotives  (Amend- 
ment) Act,  1878,  County  Authorities  (later  County 
and  'County  Borough  Councils)  had  power  to  make 
byelaws  as  to  the  licensing  of  locomotives  other  than 
those  used  solely  for  agricultural  purposes  and  to 
charge  fees  therefor.  This  provision  however  was 
repealed  by  the  Locomotives  Act,  1898,  which  made 
definite  provision  for  the  licensing  of  certain  classes 
of  locomotives  by  the  Councils  of  Counties  and 
County  Boroughs. 

22.  An  Order  in  Council  of  the  19th  October,  1908, 
made  under  the  provisions  of  section  C of  the 
Finance  Act,  1908,  also  transferred  to  the  Councils 
of  Counties  and  County  Boroughs  the  collection  of 
duties  in  respect  of  local  taxation  licences,  which 
included  excise  licences  for  carriages  under  section 
4 of  the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act,  1888,  ami 
excise  licences  for  locomotives  under  section  8 (1) 
of  the  Locomotives  on  Highways  Act,  189G. 

For  this  purpose  the  Councils  were  vested  with 
the  same  powers,  duties,  and  liabilities  as  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inland  Revenue  and  their  officers. 

23.  The  actual  issue  of  these  licences  was  made 
by  officers  of  the  General  Post  Office,  but  the  responsi- 
bility for  seeing  that  proper  licences  were  taken  out 
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rested  with  the  Councils,  and  accordingly  such 
proceedings  as  were  necessary  or  desirable  to  secure 
payment  of  the  duties,  including  prosecutions  for 
recovery  of  penalties  which  had  hitherto  been  subject 
to  the  orders  and  direction  of  the  Ooirnnissioners  of 
Inland  Revenue,  were  subject  to  the  ordei's  and 
direction  of  the  Councils. 

(i)  (c)  The  Hegisrtration  and  Licensing  of  Vehicles 
since  the  1st  January,  1921. 

24.  So  far  as  horse-drawn  vehicles  are  concerned 
the  provisions  as  to  licences  under  section  4 of  the 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act,  1888,  section  6 
of  the  Einance  Act,  1908,  and  the  Order  in  Council 
of  19th  October,  1908,  are  still  in  force,  but  as 
]*egards  mechanically-propelled  vehicles  all  previous 
jn’ovisions  as  to  their  j’egistration  aind  lioensing 
were  repealed  by  the  Roads  Act,  1920. 

25.  This  Act  provided  that  the  new  excise  duties 
on  licences  for  mechanically-propelled  vehicles  im- 
jiosed  by  the  Finance  Act,  1920,  and  the  excise 
duties  on  licences  for  caiTiages,  should  be  levied  by 
the  Oounoils  of  Counties  and  County  Boroughs, 
who  for  tli'is  purpose  had  conferred  upon  them  the 
same  powers,  duties,  and  liabilities  as  the  Com- 
missioners of  Customs  and  Excise  and  their  officers 
have  with  respect  to  duties  of  excise.  The  Act  also 
provided  for  a system  of  reg^istrataon  of  mechanically- 
propelled  vehicles  in  conjunction  with  the  new 
system  of  licensing,  and  the  duties  in  respect  of  such 
registration  were  also  vested  in  the  same  Councils. 

26.  Paragraph  6 of  an  Order  in  Council  of  7th 
February,  1921,  made  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Roads  Act,  1920,  empowers  the  Minister  to  give 
directions  to  Councils  for  securing  uniformity  in  the 
administration  of  the  Act  and  of  the  Order  in  Council. 

(i)  (d)  The  Licensing  of  Drivers. 

27.  The  Motor  Car  Act,  1903,  provides  that  no 
person  shall  drive  a motor  oar  bn  a public  highway 
unless  he  is  licensed  for  the  purpose  and  that  such 
licences  shall  be  issued  by  the  Councils  of  Counties 
and  County  Boroughs. 

(ii)  The  Licensing  of  Vehicles  to  Ply  for  Sire. 

28.  In  addition  to  the  above  provisions  which  apjply 
to  all  vehicles  in  respect  of  their  use  on  the  public 
loads,  the  position  with  regard  to  the  licensing  of 
vehicles  to  ply  for  hire  is  that  under  the  Town  Police 
Clauses  Acts,  1847  and  1889,  Borough  Councils, 
Urban  Bistiiiot  Councils,  and  Rural  District  Councils 
with  the  necessary  urban  powers,  (afterwards  referred 
to  in  this  part  of  the  memorandum  as  “ Licensing 
Authorities  ”),  can  prevent  any  hackney  vehicle  ply- 
ing for  hire  in  their  area  unless  the  vehicle  is  licensed 
lor  that  purpose.  No  such  power,  however,  is  con- 
ferred on  County  Councils. 

The  drivers  and  conductors  of  hackney  vehicles 
which  ply  for  hire  are  similarly  required  to  be 
licensed  by  the  same  Authorities. 

29.  Vehicles  which  may  be  licensed  to  ply  for  hire 
fall  into  two  classes:— (i)  “omnibuses,”  which  in- 
cludes stage  carriages,  motor  coaches  and  all  other 
vehicles  plying  for  passengers  at  separate  fares,  and 
(ii)  “ hackney  carriages,”  which  includes  all  other 
hackney  vehicles,  i.e.,  anj'  hackney  vehicle  which  is 
hired  as  a vehicle. 

30.  In  deciding  whether  to  grant  or  refuse  licences, 
the  Licensing  Authorities  have  to  exercise  a quasi 
judicial  discretion,  and  a mandamus  will  lie  should 
they  fail  to  exercise  their  discretion  properly. 

31.  Proprietors  of  vehicles  licensed  to  ply  for  hire 
and  all  licensed  drivers  and  conductors  must  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Town  Police  Clauses  Acts 
and  also  with  any  byelaws  made  thereunder  by  the 
Licensing  Authority.  Such  byelaws  require  to  be 
confirmed  l)y  the  Minister  of  Health  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Minister  of  Transport.  The  byelaws 
which  may  be  made  in  respect  of  hackney  vehicles 


are  confined  to  matters  relating  to  the  fitness  of  the 
vehicle,  conduct  of  proprietors,  drivers  and  con- 
ductors, etc.,  but  byelaws  as  to  fares  may  also,  be 
made  in  respect  of  hackney  carriages. 

Certain  Authorities  have  special  powers  as  to  the 
licensing  of  hackney  vehicles  and  the  making  of  bye- 
laws in  respect  thereof  conferred  on  them  by  Local 
Acts. 

32.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Licensing 
Authorities  have  jurisdiction  over  only  such  hackney 
veh.icles  as  “ ply  for  hire  ” in  their  area.  A hackney 
vehicle  which  is  let  for  hire  by  contract  and  does  not 
ply,  i.e.,  solicit  passengers,  is  only  bound  by  the 
same  general  regulations  with  regard  to  use  as  apply 
to  other  similarly  constructed  vehicles.  The  whole 
subject  of  lioensing  is,  however,  comp)licated  by  the 
fact  that  the  question  of  what  in  law  constitutes 
“ plying  for  hire”  is  one  of  considerable  doubt  and 
difficulty. 

33.  .Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port Act,  1919,  there  was  an  appeal  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act, 
1890,  against  the  refusal  of  a Lioensing  Authority 
to  grant  a licence  to  ply  for  hire.  In  addition,  there 
was  a remedy  by  mandamus j but  this  was  costly  and 
unsatisfactory. 

The  position  with  regard  to  the  licensing  of  hackney 
carriages  has  not  been  altered  since  the  Act  of  1890, 
but  section  12  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  Act, 
1919,  provided  for  an  appeal  in  the  case  of  the 
refusal  of  a Licensing  Authority  to  issue  a licence  in 
respect  of  an  omnibus  (see  definition  of  “ omnibus  ” 
in  paragraph  29  above). 

This  provision,  however,  was  found  to  be  unsatis- 
factor.y,  as  the  Minister  was  advised  that  he  had  no 
power  to  enforce  any  Order  made  by  him  under  the 
section,  but  the  necessary  power  in  this  connection 
was  conferred  on  the  Minister  by  section  14  (3)  of  the 
Roads  Act,  1920. 

34.  In  consequence  of  the  damage  done  to  roads  by 
omnibus  traffic  and  the  necessity  of  conserving  labour 
and  materials  during  the  war,  it  was  provided  by 
section  20  of  the  Local  Government  (Emergency  Pro- 
visions) Act,  1916,  that  no  omnibus  should  ply  for 
hire  on  or  us©  any  route  which  had  not  regularly 
been  used  by  omnibuses  plying  for  hire  at  some 
period  within  the  two  years  prior  to  1st  March,  1916, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  Highway  Authorities 
liable  for  the , maintenance  and  repair  of  the  high- 
ways comprising  the  route,  which  consent  might  bo 
given  on  such  conditions  as  the  Highway  Authority 
considered  advisable. 

This  power  was  used  by  a large  number  of  Highway 
Authorities  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  road  mileage 
charges  as  a contribution  from  the  proprietors  of 
motor  omnibuses  towards  road  maintenance.  The 
practice  was  to  give  consent  under  the  section  on 
condition  that  a certain  sum  per  omnibus  mile  should 
be  paid. 

35.  Up  to  1920,  the  only  taxes  paid  by  such 
omnibuses  were  a nominal  vehicle  tax  and  one  half 
the  full  rate  of  petrol  duty.  After  1920,  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Finance  Act  of  that  year,  all 
mechanically-propelled  vehicles  were  required  to  pay 
a substantial  vehicle  tax,  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
devoted  to  expenditure  on  the  'maintenance  and  con- 
struction of  roads.  Consequently  it  was  thought 
advisable  in  the  Roads  Act,  1920,  (section  10)  to 
confer  upon  the  Minister  power  'to  determine  upon 
application  any  liability  to  pay  road  mileage  charges 
in  respect  of  such  vehicles. 

Many  applications  have  been  made  to  the  Minister 
under  this  section,  and  it  is  believed  that  few,  if 
any,  such  payments  are  now  being  made. 

36.  On  the  31st  August,  1921,  the  official  date  of 
the  termination  of  the  war,  the  power  conferred  by 
section  20  of  the  Act  of  1916  lapsed,  and  at  the 
present  time  Highway'  Authorities  as  such  have  no 
power  to  control  the  use  of  omnibuses  on  roads  repair- 
able by  them. 
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It  will  thus  ibe  seen  thatj  except  for  tho  period  from 
1916  to  1920,  the  only  power  vested  in  any  Authority 
to  control  hackney  vehicles  was  the  power  of  Licensing 
Authorities  to  grant  or  refuse  licences  and  to  make 
hjelaws  of  a very  limited  scope. 

37.  It  is  considered  that  Licensing  Authorities  have 
no  power  to  impose  conditions  when  granting  a 
licence  to  ply  for  hire,  but  in  practice  substantially 
the  same  result  is  obtained  by  requiring  the  applicant 
for  a licence  to  give  an  undertaking  to  the  desired 
effect  precedent  to  the  issue  of  a licence.  Any  breach 
of  such  an  undertaking  can  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion when  the  licence  is  due  for  renewal. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  a 
licence  in  respect  of  a hackney  carriage  remains  in 
force  for  one  year  but  a licence  for  an  omnibus  may 
be  issued  by  the  Licensing  Authority  for  such  less 
period  than  one  year  as  the  Authority  may  think  fit. 

38.  The  above  observations  relate  to  vehicles 
opei'ated  by  private  persons  or  companies.  A Local 
Authority  has  no  power  to  expend  money  on  the  pro- 
vision of  transport  facilities,  except. under  express 
statutory  authority,  but  many  Authorities  wishing  to 
run  motor  omnibus  services  have  obtained  such 
authority  by  means  of  special  provisions  in  Local 
Acts. 

These  provisions  have  now  become  stereotyped  and 
are  embodied  in  the  House  of  Lords  Model  Clauses. 

39.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port Act,  1919,  certain  powers  and  duties  relating  to 
the  provision  and  running  of  motor  omnibuses  by 
Loo.i]  Authorities  were  conferred  on  the  Minister  of 
Health  and  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the  various  Local 
Acts,  authorising  the  services.  With  the  exception  of 
certain  powers  conferred  on  the  Minister  of  Health 
to  sanction  loans  for  omnibus  purposes,  which  powers 
have  been  retained  by  him  to  be  exercised  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Minister  of  Transport,  all  these 
powers  and  duties  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Minister  of  Transport  by  Orders  in  Council  made 
under  the  Ministry  of  Transport  Act,  1919. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1919,  these  powers 
and  duties,  including  that  of  sanctioning  loans,  have 
usually  been  conferred  direct  upon  the  Minister  of 
Transport. 

40.  Under  a Local  Act,  the  Authority  is  usually 
empowered  to  operate  services  anywhere  in  its  own 
area,  on  certain  routes  specified  in  the  Act  outside 
its  area,  and  on  any  other  routes  outside  its  area  with 
the  consent  of  the  Local  Authority  concerned  and  of 
the  Minister  of  Transport,  an  appeal  lying  to  the 
Minister  against  unreasonable  refusal  by  the  Local 
Authority  to  give  their  consent. 

Power  is  also  usually  given  to  the  operating 
Authority  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes  of  their 
omnibus  undertakings  up  to  a specified  amount  and 
beyond  that  amount  with  the  sanction  of  the  Minister 
of  Transport. 

Further,  provision  is  usually  made  for  the  payment 
by  the  operating  Authority  to  the  Highway  Authority 
concerned  of  char.ges  in  respect  of  any  necessary 
adaptation  of  roads  which  they  propose  to  use  and 
for  which  they  themselves  are  not  the  Highway 
Authority.  In  the  event  of  any  question  arising  as 
to  the  necessity  of  adaptation  or  the  extent  of  the 
contribution  to  be  made  by  the  operating  Authority 
such  question  falls  to  be  determined  by  the  Minister. 

These  Local  Acts  also  usually  provide  that  the 
maximum  fares  to  be  charged  shall  be  such  as  the 
Minister  of  Transport  approves,  and  give  the  operat- 
ing Authority  power  to  lease  their  undertaking  or  to 
enter  into  working  agreements  with  the  owners  of 
other  undertakings. 

41.  Prior  to  1920,  many  such  Local  Acts  contained 
provisions  for  the  payment  of  mileage  charges  by  the  ' 
opei  ating  Authority  to  the  Highway  Authorities  con  - 
cerned,  as  a contribution  towards  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  roads  over  which  the  omnibuses  were 
authorised  to  run.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  new 
■sy.stem  of  tax.ation  of  mechanically-propelled  vehicles 


this  provision  has  been  omitted  from  these  Local  Acts 
and,  as  stated  above,  the  Minister  of  Transport  has 
power  to  determine  all  liabilities  to  pay  mileage 
charges,  and  it  is  believed  that  very  few,  if  any,  such 
payments  are  now  being  made  under  the  Acts  pa.ssed 
prior  to  1920. 

3.  The  Regulation  op  Road  Trappio. 

, (i)  Traffic  Itestrictions. 

42.  In  the  first  place  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 

existing  general  law  relating  to  the  construction  and 
use  of  vehicles  on  highways  is  contained-in  many  Acts 
and  certain  Orders  made  thereunder,  and  is  so  com- 
plex that  attention  is  simply  drawn  to  the  principal 
statutes  and  regulations,  which,  so  far  as  the  Minis,try 
of  Transport  is  concerned,  are  as  follows  : 

The  Highway  Act,  1835,  the  Town  Police  Clauses 
Act,_  1847,  the  Locomotive  Act,  1861,  the  Loco- 
motives Act,  1865,  the  Highways  and  Locomotives 
(Amendment)  Act,  1878,  the  Local  Government- Act, 
1888,  the  Town  Police  Clauses  Act,  1889,  the  Loco- 
motives on  Highways  Act,  1896,  the  Locomotives 
Act,  1898,  the  Motor  Car  Act,  1903,  the  Lights  on 
Vehicles  Act,  1907,  the  Roads  Act,  1920,  the  Motor 
Cars  (Use  and  Construction)  Order,  1904,  and  its 
Amending  Orders,  and  the  Heavy  Motor  Car  Order, 
1904,  and  its  Amending  Orders. 

Many  provisions  of  these  Acts  and  Orders  are  in 
force  thoughout  the  country  as  a whole,  and  do  not 
affect  Local  Authorities  as  such. 

43.  In  addition  to  the  general  law,  special  regula- 
tions are  in  force  in  various  districts  in  pursuance  of 
Orders,  byelaws,  etc.,  made  under  the  general  enact- 
ments. The  powers  relating  to  these  local  regulations 
are  contained  in  the  following  Acts  and  Order,  which 
powers  it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  set  out 
fully:  — 

(a)  The  Town  Police  Clauses  Act,  1847. 

^ Section  XXI.  The  Comission ers  may  from  time  to 
time  make  Orders  for  the  route  to  be  observed  by  all 
carts,  carriages,  horses,  and  persons,  and  for  pre- 
venting obstruction  of  the  streets  within  the  limits 
of  the  special  Act,  in  all  times  of  public  processions, 
rejoicings,  or  illuminations,  and  in  any  ca,se  when 
the  streets  are  thronged  or  liable  to  be  obstructed, 
and  may  also  give  directions  to  the  constables  for 
keeping  order  and  preventing  any  obstruction  of  the 
streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  theatres  and  other, 
places  of  public  resort,  and  evei'y  wilful  breach  of 
any  such  Order  shall  be  deemed  a separate  offence 
against  this  Act,  and  every  person  commiting  any 
such  offence  shall  be  liable  to  a penalty  not  exceed- 
ing forty  shillings. 

Section  XXII.  On  application  to  the  Com- 
missioners by  the  minister  .or  churchwardens  or 
ohapelwardens  of  any  church,  chapel,  or  other  place 
of  public  worship  within  the  limits  of  the  special 
Act,  the  Commissioners  may  make  Orders  for  regu- 
lating the  route  by  which  persons  shall  drive  any 
cart  or  carriage,  or  cattle,  or  the  manner  in  which 
they  shall  drive  them,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such 
places  of  worship,  during  the  hours  of  divine  service 
on  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  or  any  day 
appointed  for  a public  fast  or  thanksgiving,  and  any 
Orders  so  made  shall  be  printed  and  put  up  on  or 
near  the  church,  chapel,  or  place  of  public  worship, 
to  which  the  same  refer,  and  in  some  conspicuous 
places  near  and  leading  thereto,  and  elsewhere  as  the 
Commissioners  direct,  and  every  wilful  breach  of 
any  such  Order  shall  be  deemed  a separate  offence 
against  this  Act,  and  every  person  committing  any 
such  offence  shall  be  liable  to  a penalty  not  exceed- 
ing forty  shillings. 

These  provisions  were  incorporated  in  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875.  bv  section  171  of  that  Act,  and  are 
now  in  force  in  all  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts,  and 
also  in  those  Rural  Districts  whose  Councils  have 
obtained  the  necessarv  urban  powers.  County  Councils 
do  not  pos,SPSS  those  powers. 
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(b)  The  Locomotive  Act,  1861. 

Section  6.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  fo'i-  the  owner  or 
driver  of  any  locomotive  to  drive  it  over  any  sus- 
Ijension  bridge  nor  over  any  bridge  on  which  a con- 
spicuous notice  has  been  placed,  by  the  authority 
of  the  surveyor  or  persons  liable  to  the  repair  of  the 
bridge,  that  the  bridge  is  insufficient  to  carry 
weights  beyond  the  ordinary  traffic  of  the  district, 
without  pj-eviously  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  sur- 
veyor of  the  road,  or  bridgemaster,  under  whose 
charge  such  bridge  shall  be  for  the  time  being,  or 
of  the  persons  liable  to  the  repair  of  such  bridge. 

(c)  The  Highways  and  I^oeomotives  {Amendment)  Act, 

1878. 

■ Section  23.  Where  by  a certificate  of  their  sur- 
veyor it  appears  to  the  Authority  which  is  liable  or 
has  undertaken  to  repair  any  highway,  whether  a 
main  road  or  not,  that  having  regard  to  the  average 
expense  of  repairing  highways  in  the  neighbourhood, 
extraordinary  expenses  have  been  incurred  by  such 
Authority  in  repairing  such  highway  by  reason  of 
the  damage  caused  by  excessive  weight  passing  along 
the  same,  or  extraordiary  traffic  thereon,  such 
Authority  may  recover  in  a summary  manner  from 
any  person  by  whose  order  such  weight  or  traffic  has 
been  conducted,  the  amount  of  such  expenses  as  may 
be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  having 
cognisance  of  the  case  to  have  been  incurred  by  such 
Authority  by  reason  of  the  damage  arising  from  such 
weight  or  traffic  as  afoi’esaid. 

Provided  that  any  person  against  whom  expenses 
are  or  may  be  recoverable  under  this  section  may 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  such  Authority  as  is 
mentioned  in  this  section  for  the  payment  to  them 
of  a composition  in  respect  of  such  weight  or  traffic, 
and  thereupon  the  persons  so  paying  the  same  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  proceedings  under  this  section. 

This  section  was  amended  by  section  12  of  the 
Locomotives  Act,  1898 — see  (J)  below. 

Section  26.  A County  Authority  may  from  time 
to  time  make,  with  respect  to  all  or  any  main  roads 
or  other  highways  within  any  highway  area  in  their 
County,  and  when  made  alter  or  repeal,  byelaws  for 
all  or  any  of  the  purposes  following;  that  is  to  say, 

(1)  For  prohibiting  or  regulating  the  use  of  any 

waggon,  wain,  cart  or  carriage  drawn  by 
animal  power  and  having  wheels  of  which 
the  fellies  or  tires  are  not  of  such  width 
in  proportion  to  the  weight  oaiuied  by, 
or  to  the  size  of,  or  to  the  number  of 
wheels  of  such  waggon,  wain,  cart  or 
carriage,  as  may  be  specified  in  such 
byelaws;  and 

(2)  For  prohibiting  or  regulating  the  use  of  any 

waggon,  wain,  cart  or  other  carriage 
drawn  by  animal  power,  not  having  the 
nails  on  its  wheels  countersunk  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  specified  in  such  bye- 
laws, or  having  on  its  wheels  bars  or 
other  projections  forbidden  by  such  bye- 
laws; and 

(3)  For  prohibiting  or  regulating  the  locking 

of  the  wheel  of  any  waggon,  wain,  cart 
or  carriage  drawn  by  animal  power  when 
descending  a hill,  unless  there  is  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  such  wheel  during  the 
whole  time  of  its  being  locked  a skidpan, 
slipper,  or  shoe,  in  such  manner  as  to 
prevent  the  road  from  being  destroyed  or 
injured  by  the  looking  of  such  wheel;  and 

(4)  For  prohibiting  or  regulating  the  erection 

of  gates  across  highways,  and  prohibiting 
gates  opening  outwards  on  highways ; and 

(5)  For  regiilating  the  use  of  bicycles. 

As  regards  the  last  sub-section  attention  is  drawn  to 
section  86  (1)  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  see 

(d)  below. 

In  pursuance  of  sections  3 and  34  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1888,  the  power  to  m.ake  these  bye- 


laws is  now  possessed  by  County  Councils  and  County 
Borough  Councils. 

Byelaws  made  under  this  section  are  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Minister  of  Transport. 

(d)  The  Local  Government  Act,  1888. 

Section  3. — There  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Council  of  each  County  on  and  after  the  appointed 
day,  the  administrative  business  of  the  Justices  of 
the  County  in  Quarter  Sessions  assembled,  that  is  to 
say,  all  business  done  by  the  Quarter  Sessions  or 
any  Committee  appointed  by  the  Quarter  Sessions, 
in  respect  of  the  several  matters  following, 
namely : — 

* * * sie 

(viii)  Bridges  and  roads  repairable  with 
bridges,  and  any  powers  vested  by  the 
Highways  and  Locomotives  (Amendment) 
Act,  1878,  in  the  County  Authority; 

Section  34, — (1).  The  mayor,  aldermen,  and  bur- 
gesses of  each  County  Borough  acting  by  the  Council 
shall,  subject  as  in  this  Act  mentioned,  have  and  be 
subject  to  all  the  powers,  duties,  and  liabilities  of  a 
County  Council  under  this  Act  (in  so  far  as  they 
are  not  already  in  possession  of  or  subject  to  the 
same). 

Section  86 — (1).  The  provisions  of  section 
twenty-six,  sub-section  five,  of  the  Highways  and 
Locomotives  (Amendment)  Act,  1878,  and  section 
twenty-three,  sub-section  one,  of  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act,  1882,  in  so  far  as  it  gives  power  to 
the  Council  to  make  byelaws  regulating  the  use  of 
carriages  herein  referred  to,  and  all  other  provisions 
of  any  public  or  private  Acts,  in  so  far  as  they  give 
power  to  any  Local  Authority  to  make  byelaws  for 
regulating  the  use  of  bicycles,  tricycles,  velocipedes, 
and  other  similar  .machines,  are  hereby  repealed, 
and  bicycles,  tricycles,  velocipedes,  and  other 
similar  machines  are  hereby  declared  to  be  carriages 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Highway  Acts. 

(e)  The  Locomotives  on  Highways  Act,  1896. 

'Section  1 (1).  The  enactments  mentioned  in  the 

Schedule  to  this  Act,  and  any  other  enactment  re- 
stricting the  use  of  locomotives  on  highways,  and 
contained  in  any  public  general  or  local  and  personal 
.Act  in  force  at  the  passing  of  this  Act,  shall  not 
apply  to  any  vehicle  lu’opelled  by  mechanical  power 
if  it  is  under  three  tons  in  weight,  unladen,  and  is 
not  used  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  moi’e  th.an  one 
vehicle  (such  vehicle  with  its  locomotive  not  to  ex- 
ceed in  weight  unladen,  four  tons),  and  is  so  con- 
structed that  no  smoke  or  visible  vapour  is  emitted 
therefrom  except  from  any  temporary  or  accidental 
cause ;.  and  vehicles  so  exempted,  whether  loco- 
motivevs  or  drawn  by  locomotives,  are  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  light  locomotives. 

Provided  that 

(o)  the  Council  of  any  County  or  County 
Borough  shall  have  power  to  make  bye- 
laws preventing  or  restricting  the  use  of 
such  locomotives  upon  any  bridge  within 
their  area,  where  such  Council  are 
satisfied  that  such  use  would  be  attended 
with  damage  to  the  bridge  or  danger  to 
the  public. 

It  should  be  noted  that  byelaws  made  under  this 
section  are  not  subject  to  confirmation  by  any  Govern- 
ment Department. 

(f)  The  Locomotives  Act,  1898. 

Section  1.  (1)  The  Council  of  a Municipal 
Borough  as  regards  any  highway . situated  in  the 
Borough,  and  the  County  Council  as  regards  an,^' 
highway  situated  in  their  County  but  not  in  a 
Borough,  may  permit  any  waggons  drawn  or  pro- 
pelled by  a locomotive  on  the  highway  to  carry 
weights  in  excess  of  those  mentioned  in  section 
four  of  the  Locomotive  Act,  1861. 

Section  3.  (1)  .4  locomotive . shall  not  be  used  on 
any  highway  to  draw  more  than  three  loaded 
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waggons  (exclusive  of  any  waggon  solely  used  for 
carrying  water  for  the  locomotive)  without  the 
consent,  so  far  as  regards  highways  situated  in  a 
Municipal  Borough,  of  the  Council  of  the  Borough, 
and,  so  far  as  regards  highways  not  so  situated,  of 
the  County  Council. 

Section  6.  (1)  The  Council  of  a County  and  of 
any  Borough  containing,  according  to  the  Census 
of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one,  a 
population  of  ten  thousand  or  upwards,  may  by 
byelaw — 

(a)  prohibit  or  restrict  the  use  of  locomotives 

on  any  specified  highway  in  their  County 
or  Borough  on  account  of  the  highway 
being  crowded  or  unfitted  for  locomotive 
traffic,  or  of  the  inconvenience  caused  to 
inhabitants,  or  of  any  other  reasonable 
cause;  and 

(b)  regulate  the  use  of  locomotives  and  of 

waggons  drawn  by  locomotives  on  any 
highway;  and 

(c)  prohibit  or  restrict  the  use  of  a locomotive 

on  any  specified  bridge  in  their  County 
or  Borough,  if  they  are  satisfied  that 
such  bridge  is  unsuited  for  locomotive 
traffic,  or  that  such  use  would  be  attended 
with  damage  to  the  bridge  or  danger  to 
the  public. 

Provided  that  the  Council  of  any 
such  County  or  Borough  may,  where  their 
byelaw  prohibits  the  use  of  locomotives 
on  any  highway,  give  special  authority 
for  the  use  of  a locomotive  on  the  high- 
way, if  in  any  case  it  appears  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  the  delivery  of  goods 
or  for  any  other  particular  purpose. 
Provided  also  that  the  Council  of  any 
such  County  or  Borough  shall  not  give 
any  such  special  authority  for  the  use  of 
a locomotive  on  any  bridge  except  with 
consent  of  the  person  liable  to  the  repair 
of  such  bridge,  and  the  Council  of  any 
such  County  or  Borough  may  with  such 
consent  give  such  special  authority  sub- 
ject to  payment  being  made  by  the 
person  applying  for  such  special 
authority  to  the  person  liable  to  the 
repair  of  such  bridge  of  the  cost  of 
temporary  strengthening  such  bridge 
on  each  occasion  of  such  use. 

Byelaws  made  under  this  section  are  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Minister  of  Transport. 

Section  12  (1).  Section  twenty-three  of  the 
Highways  and  Locomotives  (Amendment)  Act,  1878, 
(which  relates  to  the  recovery  of  expenses  of  extra- 
ordinary traffic),  shall  be  amended  as  follows:  — 

(a)  Expenses  under  that  section  shall  cease  to 

be  recoverable  in  a summary  manner,  but 
may  be  recovered  if  not  exceeding  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  the  County 
Court,  and  if  exceeding  that  sum  in  the 
High  Court. 

(b)  Proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  any 

expenses  incurred  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act  shall  be  commenced  within 
twelve  months  of  the  time  at  which  the 
damage  has  been  done,  or  where  the 
damage  is  the  consequence  of  any 
particular  building  contract,  or  work 
extending  over  a long  period,  shall  be 
commenced  not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  completion  of  the  contract  or 
work. 

(c)  There  shall  be  substituted  for  the  words  “ by 

whose  order  ” the  words  “ by  or  in 
consequence  of  who.se  order.” 

Ig)  The  Motor  Ca/>-  Act,  1903. 

Section  9 (1).  Section  four  of  the  Locoinotives 
on  Highwa.ys  Act,  1896,  (which  relates  to  the  r.ote 


of  speed  of  motor  cars),  is  hereby  repealed,  but  a 
person  shall  not,  under  any  circumstances,  drive  a 
motor  car  on  a public  highway  at  a speed  exceeding 
twenty  miles  per  hour,  and,  within  any  limits  or 
place  referred  to  in  Regulations  made  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  with  a view  to  the  safety  of  the 
public  on  the  application  of  the  Local  Axithority  of 
the  area  in  which  the  limits  or  place  are  situate, 
a person  shall  not  drive  a motor  car  at  a speed 
exceeding  ten  miles  per  hour. 

Section  9 (4).  For  the  purposes  of  this  section 
the  expression  Local  Authority  means — 

(a)  as  respects  the  City  of  London,  the  Mayor, 

Aldermen,  and  Commons  of  the  City  of 
London  in  Common  Council  assembled ; 
and 

(b)  as  respects  a Municipal  Borough  with  a 

population  of  over  ten  thousand  accord- 
ing to  the  last  Census  taken,  before  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  the  Council  of  the 
Borough;  and 

(c)  as  respects  any  other  area,  the  County 

Council. 

(h)  The  Heavy  Motor  Car  (Amendment)  Order,  1907. 

Article  I.  The  Heavy  Motor  Car  Order,  1904, 
shall  have  effect  as  if  Article  XIV  of  that  Older 
were  omitted  and  as  if,  for  that  Article,  there  were 
substituted  the  following  article;  that  is  to  say, — 

Article  XIV.  (1)  With  respect  to  the  use  of  a 
heavy  motor  car  on  a bridge  forming  part  of  a 
highway  the  following  regulations,  subject  to  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  sub-division  (2)  of  this 
Article,  shall  apply  and  have  effect;  that  is  to  say — 

Where  the  person  who  is  liable  to  the  repair 
of  the  bridge  states  in  a prescribed  notice — 

(a)  that  the  bridge  is  insufficient  to  carry 

a heavy  motor  car  the  registered 
axle-weight  of  any  axle  of  which 
exceeds  three  tons,  or  the  registered 
axle-weights  of  the  several  axles  of 
which  exceed  in  the  aggregate  five 
tons,  or  any  greater  weight  specified 
in  the  prescribed  notice,  or, 

(b)  that  the  bridge  is  insufficient  to  carry  a 

heavy  motor  car  drawing  a trailer  if 
the  registered  axle-weights  of  the 
several  axles  of  the  heavy  motor  car 
and  the  axle-weights  of  the  several 
axles  of  the  trailer  exceed  in  the 
aggregate  five  tons,  or  any  greater 
weight  which  is  specified  in  the  pre- 
scribed notice, 

the  owner  of  any  such  heavy  motor  car  shall  not 
cause  or  suffer  the  heavy  motor  car  to  be  driven, 
and  the  person  driving  or  in  charge  of  the  heavy 
motor  car,  shall  not  drive  the  heavy  motor  car 
upon  the  bridge  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
person  liable  to  the  repair  of  the  bridge. 

(2)  The  conditions,  subject  to  which  the  regula- 
tions in  sub-division  (1)  of  this  Article  apply,  and 
have  effect,  are  the  following ; that  is  to  say — 

(i)  Where  a dispute  or  difference  arises  in  rela- 
tion to  the  insufficiency  of  the  bridge  to 
carry  a heavy  motor  oar,  and  on  a refer- 
ence by  the  person  liable  to  the  repair 
of  the  bridge,  and  the  owner  of  the  heavy 
motor  car,  the  award  or  determination 
of  an  arbitrator  or  arbitrators,  or 
umpire  adjudges  the  bridge  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  carry  the  heavy  motor  oar,  this 
Article  shall  cease  to  apply  or  have  effect 
as  regards  any  such  heavy  motor  oar,  and 
the  use  of  the  bridge  by  that  heavy  motor 
car,  and  the  person  liable  to  the  repair 
of  the  bridge  shall  forthwith  remove 
every  prescribed  notice  affecting  the 
heavy  motor  oar  and  the  bridge. 
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(j)  The  Hoads  Act,  1920. 

Section  1 — (4).  The  Minister  of  Transport  ma.y, 
by  Order  on  the  application  of  any  County  Council 
after  holding  a public  inquiry,  prohibit  or  restrict, 
subject  to  such  exceptions  or  conditions  as  to 
occasional  user  or  otherwise  as  may  be  specified  in 
the  Order,  the  driving  of  meohanjically-propelled 
vehicles  of  an,y  specified  class,  on  any  specified  high- 
wa.y  within  the  area  of  the  Council,  in  any  case  in 
which  it  appears  to  him,  as  the  result  of  the  inquiry, 
to  be  proved  that  a vehicle  of  that  class  cannot  be 
used  on  that  highway  without  endanger-ing  the 
safety  of  the  vehicle  or  the  per.sons  therein,  or  of 
other  traffic  using  the  highway,  or  that  the  highway 
is  unsuitable  for  use  by  a vehicle  of  that  class. 

Section  17.  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context  other- 
wise requires — 

The  expression  “ Counfiy  ” includes  a County 
Borough,  and  the  expression  “County  Council” 
shall  be  construed  accordingly. 

44.  Attention  is  also  drawn  to  the  fact  that  bymeans 
of  Local  Acts  certain  i\.uthorities  have  obtained  still 
further  powers  for  the  regulation  of  traffic  in  their 
districts.  In  some  cases  these  powers  are  exercisable 
without  the  sanction  or  approval  of  any  Government 
Department,  but  in  other  cases  the  powers  can  only  be 
put  in  force  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretai-y  of  State, 
the  Minister  of  Health,  or  the  Minister  of  Transport. 

(ii)  — Appeals  against  Traffic  Bestriciions. 

45.  The  provisions  enabling  appeals  to  be  made 
against  restrictions  placed  on  the  driving  of  vehicles 
on  highways  are  as  follows  : — 

The  Locomotives  Act,  1898. 

Section  7 — (1)  Where  the  owner  of  a locomotive 
is  aggrieved  byanyrestriction  or  prohibition  placed, 
either  before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  on  the 
passing  of  locomotives  over  any  bridge,  either  under 
section  six  of  the  Locomotive  Act,  1861,  or  under 
any  byelaw  made  under  this  Act,  or  any  enactment 
repealed  by  this  Act,  that  owner  may  appeal  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  that  Board,  if  they 
consider  that  the  bridge  is  sufficient  to  bear  the 
weight  of  locomotives,  and  that  there  is  no  other 
reasonable  cause  for  imposing  the  restriction  or  pro- 
hibition, may  order  the  restriction  or  prohibition  to 
be  removed,  or,  if  they  consider  that  ii  may 
reasonably  be  varied  in  any  respect,  to  be  varied. 

The  Ministry  of  Transport  Act,  1919. 

Section  11.  An  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Minister 
of  Transport  in  respect  of  any  restriction  upon  any 
traffic  passing  over  or  seeking  to  cross  any  bridge  or 
culvert,  and  the  Minister  shall  have  power,  notwith- 
standing any  provision  m any  other  statute,  to  make 
such  Order  as  he  .may  think  fit  concerning  the 
strengthening,  standard  of  maintenance,  and  main- 
tenance of  any  bridge  or  culvert,  the  traffic  using 
it  or  seeking  to  use  it,  and  apportionment  of  any 
expenditure  involved,  but  no  Order  made  by  the 
Minister  under  this  section  shall  enlarge  the 
pecuniary  liability  of  any  railway  or  canal  company 
or  impose  any  new  liability  upon  any  such  company. 

46.  In  addition,  as  will  have  been  noticed  in  para- 
graph 43  (h),  the  Heavy  Motor  Car  (Amendment) 
Order,  1907,  provides  for  appeals  against  I’estrictions 
placed  on  traffic  imposed  by  means  of  notices  erected 
under  the  authority  of  that  Order. 

(iii)  — Direction  Posts  and  Warning  Signs. 

47.  The  provisions  relating  to  direction  posts  and 
warning  signs  are  as  follows : — 

The  Highway  Act,  1835. 

Section  24.  The  surveyor  of  every  paa'ish,  other 
than  a parish  the  whole  or  part  of  which  is  within 
three  miles  of  the  General  Post  Office  in  the  city  of 
I.uudon,  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  of 
any  pari.sh  in  vi^stry  a.sseinbled,  or  by  the  direction 
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of  the  J ustices  at  a Special  Sessions  for  the  high- 
ways, cause  (where  there  are  no  such  stones  or  posts) 
to  be  erected  or  fixed  in  the  most  convenient  place 
where  two  or  more  ways  meet,  a stone  or  post,  with 
inscriptions  thereon  in  large  legible  letters,  not  less 
than  one  inch  in  height,  and  of  a proper  and  pro.- 
portionate  breadth,  containing  the  name  of  the  next 
market  town,  village,  or  other  place  to  which  the 
said  highwaj's  respectively  lead,  as  well  as  stones  or 
posts  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  highway,  con- 
taining the  name  of  the  parish  wherein  situate ; and 
the  sui-veyor  of  every  parish  shall,  at  the  several 
approaches  or  entrances  to  such  parts  of  any  high- 
ways as  are  subject  to  deep  or  dangerous  floods 
cause  to  be  erected  graduated  stones,  or  posts,  as  he 
shall  judge  to  be  necessary  for  ■ the  guiding  of 
travellers  in  the  best  and  safest  track  through  the 
floods,  and  also  to  secure  horse  causeways,  and  foot 
causeways  by  posts,  blocks,  or  stones  fixed  in  the 
ground,  or  by  banks  of  earth  cast  up  or  otherwise, 
from  being  passed  over  and  spoiled  bywagons, wains, 
carts,  or  carriages ; and  the  said  surveyor  shall  be 
reimbursed,  oTit  of  the  moneys  which  shall  be 
received  by  him  pursuant  to  the  directions  of  this 
Act,  the  expense  of  providing  and  erecting  and 
keeping  in  repair  such  stones,  posts,  or  blocks 
already  erected  or  fixed,  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
erected  or  fixed. 

These  powers  are  now  possessed  by  all  Highway 
Authorities. 

The  Motor  Car  Act,  1903.  ■ 

Section  10  (2) — Subject  to  Regulations  as  to  size 
and  colours  to  be  made  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  Local  Authorities  within  the  meaning  of 
the  last  preceding  section  shall  within  their  areas 
cause  to  be  set  up  sign  posts  denoting  dangerous 
corners,  cross  roads,  and  precipitotrs  places,  where 
such  sign  posts  appear  to  them  to  be  necessary. 

“ The  last  preceding  section  ” defines  Local 
Authority  as  follows  : — 

(a)  as  respects'  the  City  of  London,  the  Mayor, 

Aldermen,  and  Commons  of  the  City  of 
London  in  Common  Council  assembled: 
and 

(b)  as  respects  a Municipal  Borough  with  a 

population  of  over  ten  thousand  accord- 
ing to  the  last  Census  taken  before  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  the  Council  of  the 
Borough;  and 

(c)  as  respects  any  other  area,  the  County 

Council. 

Note. — All  the  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  the  Minister  of  Health  in 
relation  to  the  matters  mentioned  in  this  part  of  the 
memorandum  were  transferred  to  the  Minister  of 
Transport  by  an  Order  in  Council  made  under  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  Act,  1919. 

6016.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : In  paragraph  7 (1)  you 
say  “If  complaint  is  made  to  the  County  Council  that 
a Highway  Authority  Las  made  default  in  maintaining 
or  repairing  any  highway  then  under  the  Highways 
and  Locomotives  (Amendments)  Act,  1878,  the  County 
Council  may  order  the  Highway  Authority  to  perform 
its  proper  duties.”  The  Highway  Authority  have 
the  right  to  claim  a jury  and  to  be  indicted,  have 
they  not.P  My  point  is  that  under  section  10  of  that 
Act  the  Highwmy  Authority  may  claim  that  the 
County  Council  shall  proceed  against  them  by  indict- 
ment, and  then  the  issue  is  tried  by  a jury? — I believe 
so,  but  I have  had  no  experience  of  that  in  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  at  all. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I only  want  to  complete  the 
statement,  that  is  all. 

(Chairman)  : This  is  prior  to  the  Act  of  1909. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : This  is  under  the  Act  of  1878. 

6017.  (Chairman)  : In  paragraph  8 you  say : “ The 
above  gives  briefly  the  position  with  regard  to  high- 
ways construction  am]  maintenance  in  1909,  when  the 
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Road  Board  was  constituted,”  and  in  paragraph  9 
you  tell  us  what  the  Road  Board  did? — ^It  was  con- 
stituted under  the  Development  and  Road  Improve- 
ment Funds  Act  in  1909. 

6018.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  say  in  paragraph  10, 

“ Under  section  10  of  the  Act  of  1909,  the  Road 
Board  could  authorise  any  Highway  Authority,  to 
whom  an  advance  had  been  made  in  respect  of  the 
construction  of  a new  road,  to  construct  the  road.” 
That  includes  there  a County  Council? — ^Yes.  It 

says  so  further  on.  This  provides  another  indirect 
means  by  which  a County  Council  can  construct  a 
new  road. 

6019.  I mention  it  because  “ Highway  Authority  ” 
primd  facie  does  not  include  the  County  Council? — 
Yes. 

6020.  May  I ask  a question  on  paragraph  18,  as  to 
the  history  of  grants  in  aid  of  highways?  Originally, 
all  highways  were  maintained  by  the  parish? — Yes. 

6021.  That  is  the  old  state  of  things? — Yes. 

6022.  Afterwards,  as  transport  became  more  im- 
portant and  over  longer  distances,  highway  districts 
were  created? — ^Yes. 

6023.  And  then,  contemporaneously  with  that, 
there  were  a number  of  Turnpike  Trusts,  of  which  we 
have  heard  from  another  witness? — ^Yes. 

6024.  So  that  when  you  came  down  to  1870,  you 
had  all  these,  and  about  that  time  the  Turnpike 
Trusts  were  expiring  ? — ^Yes,  I believe  that  is  so. 

6026.  By  the  Act  of  1878 — the  Highways  and  Loco- 
motives Act — a new  class  of  road,  entitled  main 
road,  was  set  up  ? — Yes,  under  the  County  Authori- 
ties. 

6026.  Those  main  roads  still  remained  repairable  by 
the  Highway  Authorities,  but  the  County  Authori- 
ties contributed  one-half  of  the  costs? — Yes,  that  is 
BO. 

6027.  In  the  first  place  certain  of  these  turnpike 
roads,  which  had  ceased  to  be  turnpike  roads  by  the 
31st  December,  1870,  became  ipso  facto  main  roads? 
—Yes. 

6028.  In  addition  to  that,  the  County  Council 
could  declare  any  road  to  be  a main  road  which 
satisfied  certain  conditions;  substantially,  it  had  to 
be  an  important  road,  but  it  was  very  much  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  County  Council  to  decide  what 
was  to  be  the  main  road? — It  was  not  the  County 
Council  then. 

6029.  I mean  the  County  Authority .P — Yes. 

6030.  Those  main  roads  were  to  be  roads  repairable 
by  the  Highway  Authority,  but  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Act  a Quarter  Sessions  Borough  was  not  a 
Highway  Authority.  Is  not  that  so? — Yes,  under 
section  13  of  the  Act,  that  is  so. 

6031.  Within  Quarter  Sessions  Boroughs,  there  were 
no  main  roads  ? — That  is  so. 

6032.  And  the  Quarter  Sessions  Boroughs  got  no 
assistance  from  the  County  Authority  towards  any 
of  their  roads? — No. 

6033.  In  1882,  there  was  voted  by  Parliament  a 
grant  in  aid  of  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  main 
roads? — Yes. 

6034.  That  was  a vote  of  £250,000? — Yes. 

6035.  Which  paid  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the 
County’s  contribution.  Then  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
was  paid  by  parishes  and  Highway  Districts,  so  that 
under  that,  as  it  works  out,  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
the  main  road  was  paid  by  the  County,  one-quarter 
by  the  Government  and  one-quarter  by  the  Highways 
Board? — Yes.  That  is  how  it  works  out. 

6036.  In  1887,  that  vote  was  doubled? — Yes.  It 
was  about  half  a million. 

6037.  Which  meant  that  under  that  regime  half 
the  cost  was  paid  by  the  State,  one-quarter  by  the 
County  Authority,  and  one-quarter  by  the  Highway 
Authority  ? — Yes. 

6038.  In  1878,  you  notice  the  Act  becomes  the 
Highways  and  Locomotives  (Amendment)  Act,  and  at 
that  time  there  had  come  to  be  a certain  amount  of 
self-propelled  traction  on  roads? — Yes. 


6039.  And  that  suggests  that  the  traffic  had  be- 
come less  local  and  more  general  than  it  had  been, 
and  was  spread  over  wider  areas? — ^I  should  have  said 
it  was  still  very  largely  local. 

6040.  I agree,  but  the  development  was  in  the 
direction  of  its  becoming  more  general  ? — The  through 
road  traffic  would  still  be  by  coaches,  would  it  not? 
I do  not  suppose  the  locomotives  made  a very  serious 
difference  to  through  traffic. 

6041.  When  the  grants  were  made  in  1882,  the 
State  was  then  taking  over  part  of  the  cost.  That 
at  any  rate  suggests  that  there  was  a need  for  a 
wider  area  of  taxation  for  main  roads? — Yes.  It 
suggests  that  there  was  need  of  a wider  area  for 
contribution  to  the  more  important  roads. 

6042.  Then  we  come  to  the  critical  date  of 
1888,  when  the  Local  Government  Act  was  passed 
and  Count3'-  Councils  were  set  up.  Then  the  cost  of 
main  roads  was  charged  entirely  upon  the  County 
Council,  upon  the  County  Rate? — ^Yee. 

6043.  And  the  grant  was  withdrawn  in  respect  of 
any  main  roads,  except  so  far  as  it  was  reflected  in 
some  portion  of  the  Exchequer  contribution  which 
was  then  instituted  for  the  first  time? — In  1888,  yes. 

6044.  After  1888,  there  has  never  been  a direct 
grant  from  the  Treasury  towards  main  roads  till  wo 
get  to  the  Development  and  Road  Improvement 
Funds  Act? — That  is  so.  The  Act  of  1909  was  the 
institution  of  the  Road  Board. 

6045.  The  Countj'  Council  succeeded  to  the  duties 
of  Quarter  Sessions  in  deciding  what  roads  were  to  be 
main  roads? — Yes. 

6046.  The  practice  of  different  Count.y  Councils 
varied  a good  deal,  I think? — I believe  so. 

6047.  Do  you  know  that  in  some  Counties  they  have 
declared  the  whole  of  the  highwaj's  in  the  County  to 
be  main  roads? — The  practice  varies  in  different  Coun- 
ties now. 

6048.  But  some  Counties  have  gone  as  far  as  that, 
that  the  whole  of  the  main  roads  in  the  County  have 
been  declared  main  roads.  Has  not  Hertfordshire 
done  that? — I think  in  Hertfordshire  there  are  prac- 
tically no  district  roads  at  all.  I aim  afraid  I cannot 
speak  for  certain,  but  I think  one  or  two  Counties 
that  have  taken  that  step. 

6049.  The  policy  varies  very  much  from  County  ro 
County? — Certainly,  and  some  Counties  have  much 
more  reluctance  to  declare  roads  main  roads  than 
others. 

6050.  The  result  has  been  that  the  meaning  of  the 
term  “ main  road  ” varies  from  County  to  County? — 
Yes. 

6051.  And  therefore  the  main  road  can  no  longer  be 
made  a subject  of  grant.? — Some  main  roads,  I believe, 
are  grass  tracks. 

6062.  They  are  not  roads  of  national  importance? — 
No. 

6063.  The  Development  and  Road  Improvement 
Funds  Act  in  1909  started  the  Road  Fund,  out  of 
which  the  Road  Board  had  the  power  to  make  grants 
to  County  Councils  and  other  Highway  Authorities? 
— Yes. 

6064.  I will  not  follow  that  up  in  detail,  but  since 
then  there  had  heen  the  Roads  Act? — ^Yes,  in  1920. 

6055.  That  is  the  important  Act  nowadays? — Yea. 

6056.  Is  a fund  provided  which  is  applicable  to  pur- 
loses  for  which  it  is  applied  by  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port, and  have  the  Ministry  of  Transport  or  the  pro- 
per Authorities  had  to  undertake  a classification  of 
roads  for  their  own  purposes? — That  was  done  im- 
mediately after  the  passing  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  Act.  I should  say  here  that  the  classifica- 
tion of  roads  was  begun  by  the  Road  Board  before 
the  War.  The  work  was  discontinued  and  it  was  not 
taken  up  again  till  the  Road  Board  was  absorbed  by 
the  Ministry  of  Transport. 

6057.  For  the  purposes  of  central  grant  the  import- 
ant thing  is  the  classification  of  the  roads  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Transport? — Yes. 

6058.  That  classification  is  first  class  roads,  second 
class  roads,  and  other  roads? — Yes. 

2 C 
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6059.  The  other  roads  are  those  which  do  not  get 
anything?— There  are  no  grants  towards  the  ordinary 
cost  of  maintenance  and  impi’ovement. 

6060.  One-half  the  cost  is  given  in  the  case  of  first 
class  roads? — 50  per  cent,  of  the  approved  cost  of  the 
ordijiary  maintenance  and  improvement  in  the  case 
of  li]  st  class  roads,  and  25  per  cent,  of  the  approved 
cost  in  the  case  of  Class  II  roads  is  paid  out  of  the 
Road  Fund. 

6061.  And  do  they  make  contributions  towards  the 
consti'uotioir  of  all  new  arterial  or  other  important 
roads  .P — Yes. 


6062.  The  test  of  qualification  of  a road  for  a grant 
IS  tliat  it  is  almost  of  national  importance,  at  any  rate 
of  vei'y  considerable  importance  outside  the  immediate 
area,  for  which  it  exists? — It  must  have  a more  than 
local  importance. 


_ 6063.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  A Class  I road?— That 

IS  practically  of  national  importance.  It  is  a through 
route.  Sir  Lewis  spoke  of  both  Class  I and  Class  II 

important,  of  course. 

6064.  (filiairman)  : It  is  for  the  Ministry  entirely 
to  say  which  IS  which?— Yes,  in  consultation  with  the 
idighway  Authorities  themselves. 

6065.  (Sir  Lewis ^ Beard) ; The  main  road  has  lost 
much  of  Its  old  importance  and  has  been  largely 
replaced  by  tnese  subsidised  roads  ot  which  we  have 
heard  Yes.  I do  not  know  whether  you  would 
care  for  a statement  of  the  mileage  of  Class  I and 
Llass  II  roads.  I could  easily  submit  it. 

6(^6.  (Chairman)  : Perhaps"  it  could  be  done  in  an 
Appendix.  I do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  give 
u ill  evidence.  I think  it  would  be  interesting.* 


* See  Appendix  LVI  below. 


Then  we  go  on  to  paragraph  19,  the  subject  of  the 
registration  and  licensing  of  road  vehicles.  You  say 

The  registration  and  licensing  of  road  vehicles  falls 
at  once  into  two  divisions  ; — (1)  the  registration  and 
licensing  of  vehicles  in  respect  of  their  use  on  the 
public  roads  and  the  licensing  of  drivers,  and  (ii) 
the  licensing  of  vehicles  to  ply  for  hire.”  Then  you 
tell  us  what  was  done  prior  to  the  1st  January, 
1921  ?— It  was  from  that  da*e  that  the  new  system  of 
licensing  and  registration  came  into  force,  as  imposed 
1920^^  5’inaiice  Act  of  1920,  and  the  Roads  Act  of 

6067.  You  say  in  paragraph  44  “Attention  is 
also  drawn  to  the  fact  that  by  means  of  Local  Acts 
certain  Authorities  have  Obtained  still  further  powers 
for  the  regulation  of  traffic  in  their  districts.”  Are 
there  many  of  fhose  Authorities  ? — I cannot  say  with- 
out examination.  There  are  a number  of  such 
Authorities. 

6068.  Have  you  any  further  observations  to  make? 

know  if  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Com- 
mission to  know  the  moneys  available  under  the 
Development  and  Road  Improvement  Funds  Act, 
that  is,  before  the  new  system  of  taxation  and 
licensing,  and  the  annual  income  under  the  Road 
Fund. 

6069.  A comparison  of  the  two? — Yes. 

6070.  I think  that  would  be  very  interesting. — I 
could  give  you  those  figures. 

6071.  Will  you  put  them  in  as  an  Appendix?— 
Yes.* 

6072.  That  will  be  the  mileage  and  the  expenditure? 
— Yes,  and  the  income  available. 


* See  Appendix  LVI  below. 


(The  witness  withdrew.) 


Appendix  LVI. 


STATISTICS  AS  TO  ROAD  MILEAGE  AND  GRANTS. 


(a)  Road  Improvement  Fund  and  Road  Fund. 

4.1  Improvement  Fund  was  constituted  under 

the  Development  and  Road  Improvement  Funds  Act 
1909,  and  derived  its  revenue  from  the  motor  spirit 
duties  and  a share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  excise  duties 
on  carnage  and  motor  car  licences.  These  revenues  were 
192™^'^  Exchequer  between  the  years  1915  and 

The  maximum  revenue  accruing  to  the  Road  Improve- 
ment Fund  was  during  the  financial  yeai  1914-15  and 
was  made  up  as  follows  ; — ’ 

£ 

Motor  Spirit  Duties 898,041 

Carriage  Licences  ...  ...  630,325 


£1,528,366 


The  Road  Fund  was  established  under  section  3 of  the 
Roads  Act,  1920,  and  derives  the  bulk  of  its  revenue 
from  the  excise  duties  on  licences  for  mechanically  pro- 
pelled vehicles  imposed  by  the  Finance  Act,  1920.  These 
duties  came  into  force  on  1st  January,  1921. 


The  net  revenue  of  the  Road  Fund  for  the  financial 
year  1922-23,  after  dedmting  certain  prior  charges 
3 of  tbo  Roads  Act,  1920,  4s 

about  £11,500,000. 


(h)  Ci.Ass  I AND  CL.iss  II  Roads. 

The  total  mileage  of  public  highways  in  G reat  Britain 
and  the  mileage  of  Class  I and  Class  II  roads  is  shown  in 
the  following  table  : — 


— 

Mileage  of 
all  Roads. 

Mileage 
Class  I. 

Mileage 
Class  II. 

England  and  Wales. 
Administrative  Counties 
(excluding  County 
Boroughs  & London) — 

Main 

District 

28,429 

111,263 

15,125 

1,505 

6,641 

4,056 

Total  

County  Boroughs 
Metropolitan  Boroughs 
and  L.O.C 

139,692 

10,560 

2,158 

16,6.30 

1,156 

246 

10,696 

526 

118 

Total  (England  and 
Wales)  ... 

152,410 

18,032 

11,340 

Scotland. 
Counties,.. 
Burghs  ... 

23,936 

963 

4,559 

165 

3,256 

50 

Total  (Scotland)  ... 

21,899 

4,724 

3,306 

Grand  Total 

177,309 

22,756 

14,646 

(c)  Grants  to  Class  I and  Class  II  Roads. 

Grants  are  at  present  being  made  to  Highway 
Authorities  out  of  the  Road  Fund  up  to  50  per  cent, 
ot  the  approved  cost  of  ordinary  maintenance  and  im- 
provement in  the  case  of  Class  I roads  and  25  per  cent, 
in  the  case  of  CJass  II  roads. 

These  grants  to  Class  I and  Class  II  roads  amounted 
during  the  financial  year  1922-23  to  £8,958,799,  and  the 
amount  provisionally  allocated  to  this  purpose  for  the 
year  1923-24  is  £9,000,000. 
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Mr.  E.  W.  Rownteeb,  called  and  examined. 


6073.  (Chairman) : You  are  an  Assistant  Secretary 
ill  the  Secretarial  Department  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  ? — Yes. 

6074.  And  you  have  come  here  to  deal  with  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  memorandum  which  has 

been  placed  before  us  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport P 

Yes. 

II.— HARBOURS,  DOCKS,  PIERS  AND  FERRIES. 

Histoeical. 

48.  The  history  of  local  government  in  this  country 
bears  little  consistent  relationship  to  the  development 
■of  its  ports  and  harbours.  Some  ports  and  harbours 
have  from  an  early  stage  in  history  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  governing  body  of  the  town  of  which  they  form 
part,  others  have  been  transferred  to  LocalAuthorities 
by  modern  legislation,  -while  many  more  have  become 
vested  in  bodies  of  Commissioners  or  Trustees  or  are 
owned  by  Railway  or  Dock  Companies.  Under  Crown 
Grants  and  Charters  the  Corporation  of  Bristol  have 
been  for  several  hundred  years  the  owners  of  the  port 
but  they  did  not  acquire  the  Bristol  Dock  Company’s 
undertaking  until  1848,  the  Corporation  of  Hull  have 
powers  relating  to  the  port  under  Charters  of  Edward 
III  and  Richard  II,  the  Corporation  of  Boston  have 
authority  over  the  harbour  primarily  by  virtue  of  a 
Charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Harbour  of  Whitby 
was  transferred  to  the  Urban  District  Council  of 
Whitby  by  the  Whitby  Urban  District  Council  Act, 
1905,  and  the  Harbour  of  Bridport  to  the  Bridport 
Corporation  by  the  Bridport  Harbour  Order,  1921. 

Pebsent  Position. 

49.  The  number  of  harbours  in  England  and  Wales 
vested  in  each  different  class  of  Harbour  Authority  is 


as  follows  : — 

No.  of 

Class  of  Authority  Narhours. 

Corporations  of  Boroughs  ...  ...  33 

Urban  District  Councils  ...  ...  10 

Bodies  of  Trustees  or  Com- 
missioners ...  ...  ...  ...  60 

Railway  or  Dock  Companies  ...  44 

Private  Owners  ...  ...  ...  20 

The  Government  (Admiralty)  ...  8 

,,  ,,  (Ministry  of 

Transpoi-t)  ...  2 


Examples  of  harbours  vested  in  Local  Authorities 
are  those  at  Bristol  and  Avonmouth,  Brixham, 
Penzance,  Preston  and  Weymouth. 

50.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a tendency  on 
the  part  of  Local  Authorities,  particularly  at  sea- 
side resorts,  to  acquire  pleasure  piers  wRliin  their 
jurisdiction.  Roughly,  about  a third  of  the 
pleasure  piers  in  England  and  Wales  are  in  the 
hands  of  Local  Authorities.  Examples  are  the 
piers  at  Bournemouth,  Deal  and  Yarmouth. 

Powers  op  Local  Authorities. 

(a)  As  Local  Authoeity. 

51.  Special  powers  in  relation  to  harbours,  docks 
and  piers  are  conferred  on  Local  Authorities  by 
the  following  Acts : — 

The  Public  Works  Loans  Act,  1882. 

52.  Section  7 of  this  Act  provides  that  when  any 
Piovision.al  Order  is  made  under  the  General  Pier 
and  Harbour  Acts  authorising  any  public  body  to 
raise  a loan  for  the  construction  of  harbour,  dock 
or  pier  works,  the  same  or  any  other  Order  may 
authoi'ise  any  rating  authority  in  the  place  where 
the  works  are  situate  if  they  think  it  expedient 
for  the  inhabitants  at  large,  to  charge  any  fund 
or  rate  under  their  control  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  public  body  in  raising  the  said  loan,  or 
any  part  thereof  from  the  Public  Works  Loan 


Commissioners.  “ Public  body  ” is  defined  in  the 
Act  as  meaning  any  rating  authority;  also  any 
Commissioners  or  Trustees  or  other  body  or  person 
who  manage  or  undertake  the  works  without  any 
view  to  the  payment  of  any  dividend  or  profits  out 
of  the  revenue  from  such  works.  The  expression 
“ rating  authority  ” is  defined  as  regards  England  as 
an  Authority  being  an  Urban  Sanitary  Authority 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and  the  Acts 
amending  the  same.  The  latter  definition  was  extended 
by  section  4 of  the  Public  Works  Loans  Act,  1887, 
to  include,  as  regards  England,  (a)  any  Authoritjf 
being  a Rural  Sanitary  Authority  under  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1876,  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same, 
and  (b)  any  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  assembled 
and  any  representative  County  body  which  may  be 
hereafter  created  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

53.  The  Act  also  provides  that  Promoters  of  an 
Order  proposing  to  confer  such  power  on  any 
rating  authority  shall,  within  a reasonable  time 
before  they  apply  to  the  Minister  of  Transport  to 
settle  the  Order,  submit  to  the  Minister  of  Health 
a statement  of  such  proposal,  and,  if  the  Minis-ter 
of  Health  decides  that  owing  to  the  financial  con- 
dition of  such  rating  authority  or  to  its  other 
original  duties,  it  is  inexpedient  that  the  Authority 
should  undertake  the  charge,  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port shall  omit  any  provision  in  the  Order  con- 
ferring the  power  sought  on  the  rating  authority. 
The  object  of  the  Act  was  to  enable  public  bodies 
to  borrow  money  for  harbour  works  at  a reasonable 
rate  of  interest,  but  its  provisions  in  this  respect 
have  been  little  used  of  late  years,  though,  as  subse- 
quently explained,  some  Local  Authorities  have 
recently  been  authorised  by  Local  Acts  or  Provisional 
Orders  to  give  financial  assistance  of  a more  general 
nature  to  neighbouring  Harbour  Trusts. 

The  Ferries  (Acquisition  by  Local  Authorities)  Act, 
1919. 

54.  This  Act  authorises  any  County  Council, 
County  Borough  or  Borough  Council,  or  Urban  or 
Rural  District  Council,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Minister  of  Transport,  to  purchase  by  agreement  or 
to  accept  the  transfer  of  any  ferry  legally  established 
by  Act  of  Parliament  or  otherwise  which  is  within  the 
area  of  that  Local  Authority,  or  which  serves  its  in- 
habitants. It  provides — 

(а)  for  the  working,  maintenance  and  improve- 

ment of  the  ferry  by  the  Local  Authority ; 

(б)  the  charging  of  tolls  legally  chargeable  before 

the  sale  or  transfer  or  such  other  tolls  as 
the  Local  Authority  may,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Minister  of  Transport,  determine  or 
the  freeing,  with  the  like  consent,  of  the 
ferry  from  tolls  altogether ; 

(c)  for  the  transfer  of  the  rights  and  liabilities 

of  the  owner  to  the  Local  Authority ; 

(d)  that  any  expenses  incurred  by  the  Local 

Authority  under  the  Act  may  be  defrayed 
in  the  case  of  a County  Council  out  of  the 
County  fund  and  in  the  case  of  a Council 
of  a Borough  or  Urban  or  Rural  District 
as  part  of  the  general  expenses  incurred 
in  the  execution  of  the  Public  Health 
Acts,  1875  to  1908; 

(e)  that  the  Local  Authority,  if  a County  Coun- 

cil, may  borrow  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  under  section  69  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1888,  as  if  those  purposes  were 
mentioned  in  that  section,  and,  if  a Council 
of  a County  or  other  Borough,  or  a District 
Council,  shall  have  the  same  power  of 
borrowing  for  the  purpo.ses  of  this  Act  as 
they  have  under  the  Public  Health  Acts, 
1875  to  1908,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
any  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
execution  of  those  Acts,  and 
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(/)  that  regulations  (to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Minister  of  Transport)  shall  he  made  with 
regard  to  the  ferry  for  the  protection  of 
the  passengers  and  public  from  injury. 

55.  The  following  Local  Authorities  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Act : — 

The  Jarrow  Corporation  (Jarrow  and  Howdon 
Eerry). 

The  Cornwall  County  Council  (Torpoint  Eerry). 

The  Harbours,  Docks  and  Piers  [Temporary  Increase 
of  Charges)  Act,  1920. 

56.  Section  1 (5)  of  this  Act  empowers  a Local 
Authority  (and  certain  other  bodies  and  persons)  to 
make  representations  to  the  Minister  of  Transport 
that  the  increased  charges  temporarily  authorised  by 
him  under  the  Act  with  regard  to  any  harbour,  dock 
or  pier  undertaking  are  inadequate  or  excessive,  and 
the  Minister,  after  referring  the  matter  to  the  Rates 
Advisory  Committee  constituted  under  section  21  of 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  Act,  1919,  may,  by  Order, 
revise  such  charges. 

This  Act  was  continued  in  operation  until  the  16th 
February,  1926,  by  the  Harbours,  Docks  and  Piers 
(Temporary  Increase  of  Charges)  Act,  1922. 

(6)  As  Promoters. 

57.  The  powers  and  duties  of  Local  Authorities  in 
whom  are  vested  harbours,  docks  or  piers  differ  little 
from  those  of  other  Harbour  Authorities  and  pier 
owners.  They  depend  in  both  cases  on  the  general 
law,  and  the  particular  Acts  or  Orders  relating  to  the 
undertaking.  The  few  general  legislative  provisions 
affecting  Local  Authorities  in  relation  to  harbours, 
docks  and  piers  are  referred  to  under  (a)  above. 
Among  the  chief  powers  usually  vested  in  Harbour 
Authorities  and  pier-owners  are  the  following ; — 

(1)  Powers  to  construct,  maintain  and  improve 

works. 

(2)  Powers  to  borrow  money. 

(3)  Powers  to  levy  dues  and  rates  with  respect 

to  the  undertaking. 

(4)  Powers  to  make  byelaws  for  regulating  the 

conduct  of  the  undertaking,  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Minister  of  Transport. 

58.  Harbour  undertakers,  including  Local  Authori- 
ties who  own  harbours,  piers,  etc.,  who  wish  to  obtain 
statutory  powers  or  increase  or  modify  their  existing 
powers  without  going  to  the  expense  of  obtaining  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  are  empowered  to  apply  to  the 
Minister  of  Transport  for  a Provisional  Order  under 
the  General  Pier  and  Harbour  Acts,  and  several  such 
Orders  are  made  by  the  Minister  annually.  The  scope 
of  such  Provisional  Orders  is  limited,  hut  may  include 
the  constitution  of  a Harbour  Authority  or  the  incor- 
poration of  a body  of  Harbour  Commissioners,  and 
the  alteration  of  the  constitution  of  an  ex- 
isting body  of  Harbour  Commissioners,  and  the 
giving  of  powers  to  execute  works  not  exceeding 
a cost  of  £100,000,  to  levy  rates  and  dues  or  alter 
existing  rates  and  dues  in  respect  of  the  undertaking, 
to  make  byelaws  for  its  management,  and  to  borrow 
money.  Provision  is  also  made  in  such  Orders  for  the 
application  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  under- 
taking, unless,  as  is  usually  the  case,  this  matter  is 
already  provided  for  in  former  Acts  or  Orders. 

Joint  Action. 

59.  The  only  general  legislative  provision  as  to  joint 
action  by  Local  Authorities  is  contained  in  the  Ferries 
(Acquisition  by  Local  Authorities)  Act,  1919,  section 
1 (3)  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

(3)  A Local  Authority  may  join  with  any  other 
Local  Authority  for  the  purchase  or 
acceptance,  working,  maintenance,  or  im- 
provement of  a ferry  under  this  Act,  or  may 
contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  the  pur- 
chase or  acceptance,  working,  maintenance. 


or  improvement  of  a ferry  by  another  Local 
Authority,  and  any  difference  which  may 
arise  between  any  Local  Authorities  who  are 
acting  jointly  or  jointly  bearing  any  ex- 
penses under  this  sub-section  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Minister  of  Transport,  or  by 
an  arbitrator  appointed  by  him  and  such 
determination  shall  he  final  and  binding. 

60.  There  do  not  appear  to  he  any  harbours,  docks, 
or  piers  in  this  country  vested  in  two  or  more  Local 
Authorities,  but  where  such  undertakings  are  vested 
in  Commissioners  more  than  one  Local  Authority  is 
frequently  represented  on  the  governing  body.  In- 
stances of  such  representation  are  given  below : 

(a)  Harwich  Harbour  Conservancy  Board. 

Constitution — 


Appointed  by 

H.M.  Treasury  ...  ...  ...  ...  p 

Admiralty  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  p 

Ministry  of  Transport  2 

Harwich  Corporation  ...  ...  ...  p 

Trinity  House ...  p 

Ipswich  Corporation  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

Ipswich  Dock  Commissioners  ...  ...  1 

Elected  by  ratepayers  of  Manningtree  and 
Mistley  ...  1 


Total  9 

(b)  The  Shoreham  Harbour  Trustees. 

Constitution — 


Appointed  by 

Shoi'eliam  U.D.C. 

Worthing  T.C 

Brighton  Corporation 
Steyning  Justices 
Traders  of  the  Port  ... 
Shipowners  of  the  Port 


2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 


13 

(c)  Tyne  Improvement  Commissioners. 


Constitution — ■ 

Elected  annually  by 

Newcastle  Corporation  ...  ...  ...  6 

Gateshead  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

Tjuiemouth  3 

South  Shields 3 

Jarrow  ...  ...■  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

Elected  triennially  by  payers  of  Tjme  Dues  15 
Appointed  by  Minister  of  Transport  ...  2 


32 

(d)  Severn  Commissioners. 

Eighteen  of  the  thirty-five  Severn  Commissioners 
are  appointed  by  the  following  Local 
Authorities : — 

The  Councils  of  the  Cities  of  Worcester,  Gloucester 
and  Bristol,  the  Councils  of  the  Boroughs  of 
Droitwich,  Tewkesbury,  Wenlock,  Newport, 
Shrewsbury,  and  Bridgnorth,  and  the  Council 
of  the  County  Borough  of  Cardiff. 


Finance. 

61.  The  extent  to  which  a Local  Authority  which  is 
also  a Pier  or  Harbour  Authority  may  raise  loans  for 
the  purposes  of  the  undertaldng  and  the  period  within 
which  they  are  to  be  repaid  are  usually  specified  in  the 
local  Harbour  Acts,  or  Orders  relating  to  the  under- 
taking, but  a provision  is  not  infrequently  included, 
especially  in  Provisional  Orders,  authorising  the  rais- 
ing of  further  loans  to  an  indefinite  extent  with  the 
consent  of  the  Minister  of  Transport.  In  some  oases 
such  loans  are  santioned  by  the  Minister  of  Health, 
but  the  former  is  now  the  more  usual  arrangement. 
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62.  Local  Authorities  are  sometimes  empowered  to 
levy  a Borough  or  District  Rate  up  to  a specified 
maximum  for  pier  or  harbour  purposes  if  the  revenue 
of  the  undertaking  is  insufficient  to  maintain  it.  In 
such  cases  it  is  occasionally  provided  that  the  surplus 
revenue  of  the  undertaking  (if  any)  may  he  carried 
to  the  credit  of  the  Borough  or  District  Fund  or  rate, 
or  utilised  in  repaying  sums  advanced  out  of  the  local 
funds. 

Local  Authorities  are  usually  required  by  their 
Acts  or  Orders  to  keep  separate  accounts  of  their 
harbour  and  pier  undertakings  and  to  send  a copy 
annually  to  the  Minister  of  Transport. 

Returns  in  regard  to  sinking  funds  have,  however, 
usually  to  be  made  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  in  such 
cases. 

63.  The  power  to  levy  dues  and  rates  in  respect  of 
the  undertaking  is  often  coupled  with  a provision 
that  the  Minister  of  Transport  may  reduce  them 
should  they  prove  more  than  sufficient  for  its  main- 
tenance and  jf  necessary  raise  them  subsequently 
within  the  authorised  maxima.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, Local  Authorities  have  been  permitted  to  make 
limited  profits  on  their  pleasure  piers. 

64.  There  are  several  harbours  to  which  adjacent 
Local  Authorities  have  been  authorised  by  Local  Acts 
or  Orders,  to  give  financial  assistance  either  by  making 
loans  to  or  guaranteeing  loans  raised  by  the  Harbour 
Authority  or  making  contributions  from  the  local 
rates  in  aid  of  deficiencies  in  the  harbour  revenue. 

The  following  is  a list,  though  not  exhaustive,  of 
such  harbours  and  of  the  Acts  authorising  the 
financial  assistance;  — 

Berwick — Berwick  Harbour  Order,  1913. 

Bridport — Bridport  Harbour  Order,  1918. 

Llanelly — Llanelly  Harbour  Act,  1878. 

Portmadoc — Portmadoc  Harbour  Order,  1915. 

Scarborough— Scarborough  Harbour  Order,  1918. 

Shoreham — Shoreham  Harbour  Order,  1918. 

Sunderland— Wear  Navigation  & Sunderland 
Dock  (Finance)  Act,  1920. 

Swansea — Swansea  Harbour  Act,  1901. 

In  the  above  oases  the  Local  Authorities  who  are 
authorised  to  give  financial  assistance  for  harbour 
purposes  have  representation  on  the  Hai'bour  Board 
of  Trustees  or  Commissioners,  but  this  representation 
is  not  in  all  cases  provided  for  in  the  Act  mentioned 
which  contains  the  provision  for  financial  assistance. 

Central  Supervision. 

65.  The  supervision  exercised  by  the  Minister  of 
Transport  over  Local  Authorities  who  are  owners  of 
dock,  harbour  and  pier  undertakings  is  in  the  main 
similar  to  that  exercised  over  other  harbour  under- 
takings and  is  effected  chiefly  : — 

(a)  by  settling  the  terms  of  Provisional  Orders 
for  which  they  apply;  _ 

(h)  by  reporting  to  Parliament  on  Private  Bills 
promoted  by  such  Harbour  Authorities ; 

(c)  by  confirming  byelaws; 

(d)  by  sanctioning  loans  and  fixing  the  repayment 

periods  for  such  loans,  involving  considera- 
tion of  the  purposes  for  which  the  capital 
is  required,  scrutiny  of  estimates  and  the 
accounts  of  the  undertaking,  etc. ; 

(e)  by  revising  of  harbour  or  pier  rates  and 

charges,  whether  under  provisions  in  the 
Special  Acts  or  Orders  or  (temporarily)  on 
applications  under  the  Harbours,  Docks 
and  Piers  (Temporary  Increase  of  Charges) 

Acts ; . 

if)  Gxamiiiiug  the  animal  accounts  to  ascertain 
whether  the  financial  provisions  of  Special 
Acts  or  Orders  have  been  complied  with, 
e.g.,  that  capital  is  applied  only  to  capital 
purposes  and  that  borrowing  powers  are 
not  exceeded. 


6075.  (Chairman) : You  say  in  paragraph  48 : 

“ Some  ports  and  harbours  have  from  an  early  stage 

in  history  been  in  the  hands  of  the  governing  body  of 
the  town  of  which  they  form  part,  others  have  been 
transferred  to  Local  Authorities  by  modern  legisla- 
tion, while  many  more  have  been  vested  in  bodies  of 
Commissioners  or  Trustees.”  Can  you  give  us  an  idea 
of  the  sort  of  Harbour  Board  to  which  you  refer? — ■ 
The  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  and  also  the 
•Port  of  London  Authority,  would  he  included  in  that 
category. 

6076.  There  is  a considerable  number  of  them? — 
Yes;  they  are  much  the  largest  class  of  any. 

6077.  Then  you  say  some  of  them  are  owned  by  rail- 
way or  dock  companies.  They  are  private  companies, 
but  the  Commissioners  or  Trustees  are  semi-public,  are 
they  not,  under  an  Act? — They  would  all  have  Acts. 

6078.  I mean  they  are  Public  Authorities? — Yes. 
They  would  be  usually  constituted  of  representative.s 
of  different  bodies  or  interests. 

6079.  Whereas  a railway  or  dock  company  is  a pri- 
vate company? — Yes. 

6080.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Would  it  be  possible 
for  you  to  specify  those  which  come  under  Commis- 
sioners or  Trustees,  and  under  all  the  other  categories 
set  out  in  paragraph  49  ? — You  mean  a list  of  all  the 
harbours  ? 

6081.  (Chairman) : Yes.  Perhaps  you  would  give  us 
a list? — Yes,  I could  give  you  a complete  list  of  .all 
the  Authorities  coming  under  each  of  these  categories. 

6082.  Could  you  give  us  the  ones  which  have  powers 
to  incur  a public  charge? — That  might  not  be  quite 
so  easy.  Some  of  these  Acts  go  far  back,  and  the 
authority  is  difficult  to  discover.  In  the  case  of  a 
private  owner  there  would  hardly  be  any  case,  except 
in  special  circumstances. 

6083.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : My  question  was 

really  in  regard  to  Corporations  and  Urban  District 
Councils? — ^Where  the  harbour  is  owned  by  a Cor- 
poration, it  would  in  a.ll  cases  have  the  power. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I would  like  to  have  par- 
ticulars of  these  Corporations  and  Urban  District 
Councils.* 

6084.  (Chairman) : When  you  say  a private  owner 
might  have  the  power,  you  mean  he  would  take  the 
dues  from  those  using  the  dock,  do  you  not  ? — I think 
it  might  be  that  in  one  or  two  oases  there  might  be 
an  arrangement  between  some  body  which  was  not 
exactly  a public  body,  and  a Local  Authority.  There 
might  be  an  arrangement  by  which  the  Local 
Authority  might  have  undertaken  to  give  some 
assistance. 

6085.  That  is  a different  thing.  The  public 
Authority  wmuld  pay  the  private  Authority  for  the 
facilities,  and  it  would  he  a charge  on  the  rates — is 
not  that  the  point?— I rather  thought  that  what  was 
meant  was  that  there  might  be  some  authority  given 
to  the  Local  Authority  perhaps  to  guarantee  an  issue 
of  capital. 

6086.  That  is  a different  thing  from  levying  a rate. 
In  paragraph  60,  you  say  there  are  no  harbours, 
docks,  or  piers  in  this  country  vested  in  two  or  more 
Local  Authorities  ?— Not  actually  vested,  that  is  so. 

III.— CANALS  AND  INLAND  NAVIGATIONS. 

Historical. 

66.  Local  Authorities  appear  to  have  had  some  slight 
direct  interest  in  canals  or  inland  navigations  from 
a very  early  date,  for  example  (1)  the  Exeter  Corpora- 
tion are  stated  to  have  restored  the  Exeter  Canal  m 
1563-75,  and  that  canal,  which  has  several  times  been 
subsequently  reconstructed,  still  remains  in  the 
ownership  of  the  Corporation,  (2)  the  Fossdyke  Canal, 
which  was  originally  constructed  by  the  Romans,  wa,s 
under  an  Act  passed  in  1670-1  handed  over  to  the  Lin- 
coln Corporation  for  maintenance.  The  canal  was 


* See  Appendix  LVII,  page  400. 
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afterwards  leaded  by  the  Corporation  and  again  sub- 
leased to  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  and 
la  now  vested  in  the  London  and  North  Eastera 
KaiJway  Company. 

67.  The  following  canals  are  in  the  direct  ownership 
or  ijocal  Authorities ; — 

Beverley  Beck,  owned  by  the  Beverley  Gorpora- 
tion;  diiohester  Canal,  owned  by  the 
Chichester  Corporation;  Exeter  Canal,  owned 
by  the  Exeter  Corporation;  Ouse  and  Foss 
Navigations,  owned  by  the  York  Corporation; 
I lames  and  Severn  Canal,  owned  by  the 
Gloucester  County  Council. 

Most  of  the  above-mentioned  canals  are  of  minor 
importanne,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Thames 
e.nd  Severn  Canal,  which  is  about  28  miles  in  length 
was  taken  over  by  the  Trust  in  1895  composed  of 
various  neighbouring  Navigations  interested  in 
hoping  It  open  and  of  Local  Authorities,  the  con- 
tiibutioms  of  each  being  limited.  This  Trust  speedily 
exhausted  its  resources  without  putting  the  canal  in 
proper  order,  and  in  1900  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the 
applica,tion  of  the  Gloucester  County  Council, 
authoiised  the  abandonment  of  the  canal  by  the 
liustees,  and  framed  a Provisional  Order  vesting  the 
canal  in  the  County  Council,  who  undertook  to  work 
and  repair  it.  This  Order  was  confirmed  by  Parlia- 
ment in  1901  but  the  canal  has  been  practically 
disused  since  about  1910.  It  may  be  added  that  by  the 
Nottingham  Corporation  (Trent  Navigation  Transfer) 
Act,  1J15,  an  important  portion  of  the  Trent  Navi- 
gation was  vested  in  the  Corporation  of  Nottingham 
who  were  given  extensive  powers  to  carry  out  works 
and  also  to  lend  money  to  the  Trent  Navigation 
ompany  m connection  with  improvements  to  a 
neighbouring  part  of  the  Navigation. 

Pbesent  Position. 

ovmed*^y?-  navigations  are  usually 

(1)  Canal  Companies; 

(2)  Railway  Companies; 

(3)  Conservancy  Boards  or  public  trusts. 

Local  Authorities,  more  especially  County  Councils 
aie  in  some  oases  extensively  represented  on  Class  (3) 
(see,,  for  example,  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act  18M 

Ad.: 

Powers  or  Local  Authorities. 

69.  All  statutory  canals  upon  which  tolls  can  be 
c lar^d  are  sul^eot  to  the  provisions  of  the  Railway 
a (1  Canal  Traffic  Acts,  and,  under  section  45  of  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1888,  any  Local 
Authority  may  apply  to  the  Minister  of  Transport  as 
successor  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  a Warrant  of 
Abandonment  in  inspect  of  a derelict  canal,  and  the 
! f condition  of  granting  such 

A powers  are  transferred  to  a Local 

A,uthority  and  may  embody  a scheme  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  cpial  in  a Provisional  Order.  It  was  in 
accordaime  with  this  section  that  the  Thames  and 

l!  tbeV?''''''  above,  transferred 

to  the  Gloucester  County  Council. 

T 1^7  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 

1810,  Urban  Authorities  may,  by  agreement  with  tlie 
propiietors  of  canals,  agree  to  construct  bridges  over 
or  under  such  canals.  Under  section  172  of  the  same 
Act,  Urban  Authorities  may  license  the  proprietors 
s.!ch  make  byelaws  as  to 

navdgaSns.“ 

71.  Section  1 (2)  of  the  Canals  (Continuance  of 

Simrul  1922,  empowers  a LocaS 

y (and  ceitain  other  bodies  and  persons)  to 


make  representations  that  the  increased  charges 
temporarily  authorised  by  him  in  respect  of  a canal 
or  inland  navigation  of  which  he  took  or  retained 
possesion  under  the  powers  contained  in  section  3 of 
the  iMinistry  of  Transport  Act,  1919,  are  inadequate 
or  excessive,  and  the  Minister  after  referring  the 
matter  to  the  Rates  Advisory  Committee  constituted 
uiider  section  21  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  Act, 
1919,  may  by  Order  revise  (within  certain  limits)  such 
charges. 

Finance. 

72.  In  various  Acts  relating  to  canals.  Local 
Authorities  are  authorised  to  give  financial  assistance 
either  by  direct  contribution  or  by  loan,  or  bv 
guaranteeing  loans.  They  are  also  sometimes 
empowered  themselves  to  borrow  for  the  purpose  of 
afioiding  this  assistance.  The  Nottingham  Corpora- 
tion, etc..  Act,  1916,  has  already  been  mentioned 
and  mention  may  also  be  made  in  this  connection  of 
it  Navigation  and  Conservancy 

f«Qn’  I Severn  Navigation  Acts, 

1890  and  1914.  The  exceptionally  close  relationship 
between  the  _ Manchester  Corporation  and  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company  is  shown  in  the  full 
statement  in  Bradshaiv’s  Railway  Manual,  which 
gives  particulars  of  the  representation  of  the 
Corporation  on  the  Company’s  directorate  and  also 
ot  the  financial  arrangements  subsisting  between  the 
two  bodies. 

73.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Canals  and  Inland 

issued  in 

1909  that  if  their  schemes  for  the  improvement  and 
unification  of  canals  were  carried  out,  local  assistance 
might  be  given  hy  the  provision  of  such  works  as 
inland  harbours  or  wharves  and  their  equipment  with 
warehouses,  etc.  The  Commission  stated  that  their 
inquiries  as  to  local  financial  assistance  for  waterway 
improvenients  had  not  been  encouraging,  hut  thought 
that  possibly  this  might  he  given  iu  some  degree  when 
main  routes  had  been  made  (paragraph  858  of  the 
fiinal  Report  of  the  Commission,  Cd.  4979).  At 
present  R is  understood  that  the  Birmingham 
Corporation  and  other  Local  Authorities  on  the 
Bevern  and  other  navigations  between  Birmingham 
and  the  sea  are  considering  a large  scheme  of  canal 
improvement,  and  also  that  the  question  of  a similar 
improvement  between  the  Trent  and  the  Mersev  is 
receiving  the  consideration,  of  the  Corporation  of 
btoke-upon-Trent.  Any  such  important  improve- 
ments would,  of  course,  require  statutory  powers. 

6087.  {Chairman) ; With  regard  to  paragraph  68. 
the  number  of  Corporations  or  Boroughs  or  County 
Councils  owning  canals  are  very  few,  are  they  not.?— 

Very  few.  A few  cases  are  mentioned  in 
paragraph  67. 

T : On  a Conservancy  Board, 

Local  Authorities,  pai-tioularly  County  Councils,  are 
sometimes  represented.?— Yes. 

6089.  Are  there  any  of  those  cases  where  Local 
Autfiorities  as  such  contribute  to  the  expense  of 
carrying  on  the  Conservancy.?—!  think  that  is  men- 
tioned in  the  memorandum.  1 think  that  was  the 
ease  in  connection  with  the  Thames  and  Severn 
Can^,  which  was  taken  over  hy  a Trust  which  was 
in  effect  a joint  Authority  of  Local  Authorities,  in 
which  the  expense  of  the  undertaking  was  put  upon 
Trus7'^^^°'^*  Authorities  who  were  parties  to  the 

T (Chairman) ; When  a canal  is  owned  by  a 

Local  Authority  the  canal  in  some  oases  goes  outside 
the  area  of  the  Local  Authority .?— Oh  yes,  that  would 
be  so.  ^ 

6091.  In  that  case  have  they  the  power  to  charge 
sustained  in  working  the  canal? 

60p2.  That  is  by  special  Act,  I suppose?— Yes,  by 
pecial  Act,  relatuig  to  the  navigation. 
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6093.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Are  you  sure  that  they 
have  the  power  ? The  case  mentioned  here  is  the 
Ouse  and  Foss.  Are  you  sure  about  that? — I should 
not  like  to  eay  I was  sure.* 

{Mr.  Pritchard) ; My  impression  is  that  they  have 
not. 

(Chairman) : In  that  particular  case,  or  in  other 
cases  P 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : In  that  particular  case. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : In  any  case  it  would  only  be 
analogous  to  a Local  Authority  supplying  gas  out- 
side its  area,  and  charging  any  loss  on  the  rates. 

IV.— TRAMWAYS,  LIGHT  RAILWAYS  AND 
TRACKLESS  TROLLEY  SYSTEMS. 

Hisiokioal. 

74.  A brief  sketch  of  the  development  of  the 
interest  of  Local  Authorities  in  tramways  may  con- 
veniently begin  with  the  passing  in  1870  of  “ an  Act 
to  facilitate  the  construction  and  to  regulate  the 
working  of  tramways.”  This  Act  has  not  been 
amended  or  superseded,  and  still  constitutes  the 
principal  Act,  subject  to  which  specific  powers  have 
been  conferred  on  tramway  promoters  by  private  Act 
or  Provisional  Order  confirmed  by  Act.  Section  22 
provides  that  Parts  II.  and  III.  of  the  Act  shall 
apply  to  every  tramway  thereafter  authorised  and  be 
incorporated  in  the  authorising  Act  or  Order. 

75.  Part  I.  of  the  Act  of  1870  empowers  the  Board 
of  Trade  (now  Minister  of  Transport)  to  make  Pro- 
visional Orders  subject  to  confirmation  by  Parliament 
authorising  the  construction  of  tramways,  and  pro- 
vides that  such  Orders  may  be  obtained  (1)  by  the 
Local  Authority  of  the  district,  or  (2)  by  any  person, 
persons,  corporation  or  company,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Local  Authority,  or  in  certain  circumstances  of 
the  Road  Authority.  The  Act  lays  down  in  Schedule  A 
the  classes  of  Local  Authorities  which  are  empowered 
under  the  Act,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  County 
Councils  are  not  included  among  such  Authorities. 

70.  It  was  clearly  contemplated  in  the  Act  of  .1870 
that  certain  classes  of  Local  Authorities  might  be  the 
promoters  and  owners  of  tramways  in  their  own  areas, 
but  section  19  of  the  Act  provided  as  follows : — 

“ Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  authorise 
any  Local  Authority  to  place  or  run  carriages 
upon  such  tramway,  and  to  demand  and  take  tolls 
and  charges  in  respect  of  the  use  of  such 
carriages.” 

The  section  makes  it  clear  that  Parliament  intended 
at  that  time  that  Local  Authorities  who  owned  tram- 
ways should  either  lease  them  to  private  persons  or 
companies,  or  leave  them  open  to  be  used  by  the 
public  on  payment  of  an  authorised  toll,  and  for  some 
years  Local  Authorities  who  obtained  tramway 
powers  leased  their  tramways  to  comxranies,  although 
they  frequently  controlled  fares  and  other  matters  in 
the  interests  of  the  public. 

77.  In  1882  the  Huddersfield  Corporation,  having 
failed  to  arrange  for  a lease  on  satisfactory  terms, 
obtained  an  Act  which  included  a provision  empower- 
ing the  Board  of  Trade  to  license  the  Corporation  to 
work  their  tramways.  The  Board  issued  such  a 
licence,  and  the  Corporation  became  the  first  Local 
Authority,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1870, 
to  work  their  tramways. 

78.  The  precedent  of  licensing  Local  Authorities  to 
work  their  tramways  was  thereafter  followed  in  Acts 
and  Provisional  Orders  obtained  by  such  Authorities, 
until  in  1895-6  the  Standing  Orders  of  both  Houses  of 

* I understand  that  it  is  the  case  that  the  York  Corporation 
under  the  Charters  and  Acts  relating  to  the  Ouse  are  in  the 
position  of  Trustees  rather  than  owners,  and  in  these  circum- 
stances are  not  in  a position  to  appropriate  profits  on  the  under- 
taking in  aid  of  the  rates,  or  to  charge  the  rates  with  losses. 
This  IS  not  the  case,  however,  in  regard  to  the  Poss  undertaking, 
of  which  the  Corporation  are  the  absolute  owners. — B.W.K. 


Parliament  were  altered  to  enable  the  inclusion  in 
Bills  of  provisions  empowering  Local  Authorities  to 
work  their  tram-ways  without  the  requirement  of  a 
licence  from  the  Board  of  Trade.  Similar  ijrovisions 
were  inserted  in  Provisional  Orders,  with  the  result 
that  since  1896  Local  Authorities  have  been  able  by 
Act  or  Provisional  Order  to  obtain  power  to  work 
their  tramways  in  spite  of  section  19  of  the  Tramways 
Act,  1870.  About  the  same  time  Parliament  began  to 
allow  Local  Authorities  to  own  and  work  tramways 
outside  their  own  districts. 

79>  Local  Authorities  took  advantage  to  a consider- 
able extent  of  the  power  to  work  their  tramways 
themselves,  with  the  result  that,  whereas  in  1890 
there  was  only  one  tramway  actually  worked  by  a 
Local  Authority,  and  in  1895  only  five  were  so  worked, 
by  1900  the  number  had  increased  to  19,  and  by  1905 
to  74.  The  tendency  for  Local  Authorities  to  acquire 
and  work  tramways  in  their  area  has  continued,  and 
the  proportion  owned  and  worked  by  Local  Authori- 
ties to  those  owned  and  worked  by  companies  has 
steadily  increased. 

80.  The  year  1896  also  saw  the  passing  of  an  Act 
to  facilitate  the  construction  of  light  railways,  under 
which  a Light  Railway  Commission  (whose  powers 
have  now  been  transferred  to  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port) was  set  up  with  power  to  make  Orders 
authorising  the  construction  of  light  railways  on  the 
application  of  (1)  the  Council  of  any  County,  Borough 
or  District  through  any  part  of  which  the  proposed 
line  was  to  pass,  (2)  any  individual.  Corporation  or 
company,  or  (3)  any  such  Councils,  individuals, 
Corporations,  or  companies,  jointly. 

81.  Unlike  Provisional  Orders  under  the  Tramways 
Act,  .Light  Railway  Orders  can  authorise  the  com- 
pulsory acquisition  of  land  and  the  construction  of 
lines  partly  outside  the  district  of  the  promoting 
authority.  At  first  a certain  number  of  County 
Councils  took  advantage  of  the  Act  to  promote  light 
railways  which  were  really  of  the  nature  of  tramways, 
and  the  undertakings  of  the  Middlesex  and  Hertford- 
shire County  Councils  may  be  cited  as  examples,  but 
County  Councils  have  not  recently  been  active  in  the 
promotion  of  light  railways  or  tramways.  In 
addition,  a good  many  Councils  of  Boroughs  and  of 
Urban  and  Rural  Districts  obtained  powers  to  lay 
light  railways  of  the  nature  of  tramways  either  as 
new  systems  to  serve  their  areas  and  the  neighbouring 
districts  or  as  -extensions,  within  and  without  their 
areas,  of  their  existing  tramway  systems,  and  the 
procedure  by  Light  Railway  Order  is  still  considerably 
used  by  Local  Authorities. 

82.  Only  one  Local  Authority,  the  Bradford 
Corporation,  who  own  the  Nidd  Valley  Light  Railway, 
has  become  the  owner  under  the  Act  of  1896  of  a line 
which  is  not  of  the  nature  of  a tramway,  that  is  to 
say  a line  which  is  not  laid  wholly  or  mainly  along  a 
public  carriageway  and  used  wholly  or  mainly  for  the 
carriage  of  passengers. 

83.  In  the  early  years  after  1896,  a good  many 
Local  Authorities,  particularly  in  Wales,  obtained 
powers  under  Light  Railway  Orders,  to  advance 
moneys  to  light  railways,  not  of  the  nature  of  tram- 
ways, promoted  by  private  companies,  but  in  recent 
years  such  powers  have  not  been  extensively  sought 
by  Local  Authorities. 

84.  Since  the  general  introduction  of  electric 
traction  there  has  arisen  as  an  alternative  or  adjunct 
to  tramways  or  light  railways  a system  of  passenger 
transport  kno-wn  as  the  trackless  trolley,  a vehicle 
somewhat  akin  to  a motor  omnibus  in  form  and 
running  without  rails  or  special  track,  but  deriving 
its  motive  power  from  overhead  wires.  The  pioneers 
of  this  system  in  Great  Britain  were  the  Bradford 
and  Leeds  Corporations,  who  obtained  Acts  in  1910 
authorising  them  to  run  trackless  trolley  vehicles. 
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The  high  cost  of  constructing,  maintaining  and 
reconstructing  tramway  track  has  recently  led  to  a 
tendency  among  Local  Authorities  owning  and  work- 
ing their  tramways  to  consider  the  substitution  of 
trackless  trolley  systems,  particularly  upon  the  less 
congested  routes. 


Present  Position. 

85.  Local  Authorities  are  now  working  about  1,560 
rout©  miles  of  tramway  or  light  railway  track,  out 
1 owned  by  Local  Authorities  of  about 

1,680  miles,  upon  which  they  hare  incurred  capital 
expenditure  of  between  50  and  60  millions  and  a 
large  majority  of  the  working  Authorities  are 
Municipal  Corporations.  163  Local  Authorities  own 
tramways  or  light  railways  which  have  been 
constructed;  91  work  their  lines,  and  62  have  leased 
them  to  companies  or  other  Local  Authorities.* 


PowBiis  OP  Local  Attthoeitibs. 

86.  The  powers  of  Local  Authorities  in  relation  to 
tramways  and  light  railways  are  considered  under  two 
heads:  (a)  powers  exercised  in  the  capacity  of  Local 
or  Road  Authority  within  the  area  of  such  Authority, 
and  (6)  powers  as  promoters  of  tramways  or  light  raiL 
ways. 

(a)  Powers  exercised  ly  Local  or  Boad  Authorities  in 
relation  to  Tramways  and  Light  Bailways  within  iheir 
Areas. 

(®)  already  stated.  Local  Authorities  other 
than  County  Councils  may  obtain  powers  to  construct 
tramways  in  their  districts  by  means  of  Pro- 
visional Orders  under  the  Tramways  Act,  1870,  and 
under  the  same  Act  the  consent  of  the  Local  Authority 
or  Road  Authority  must  be  obtained  before  any  other 
body  can  obtain  powers  under  the  Act.  This  veto  of 
Local^or  Road  Authority  is,  however,  limited  by  sec- 
tion 5 to  the  extent  that  where  a tramway  is  to  be  laid 
in  two  or  more  districts,  the  Minister  of  Transport 
may,  if  satisfied  that  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  such 
tramiray  is  to  be  laid  in  a district  or  districts  the  Local 
and  Road  Authorities  of  which  have  consented, 
authorise  the  construction  by  Provisional  Order,  not- 
withstanding the  absence  of  consent  on  the  part  of  the 
Authorities  controlling  the  remaining  third  of  the 
route. 

(b)  Section  17  provides  for  joint  application  by  two 
or  more  Local  Authorities  for  Provisional  Orders 
authorising  the  construction  of  tramways. 

(c)  Section  26  gives  power  to  the  Road  Authority 
to  control  the  breaking  up  and  reinstatement  of  roads. 

(d)  Section  28  provides  for  the  maintenance  by  the 
promoters  of  a tramway  track,  including  so  much  of 
any  road  as  lies  between  the  rails  of  tracks,  and  ex- 
tends 18  inches  beyond  such  rails  on  either  side  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Road  Authority.  If  the  promoters 
abandon  their  tramway  and  take  up  the  rails  they 
must  restore  the  road  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Road 
Authority,  failing  which  the  necessary  work  may  be 
done  by  the  Road  Authoi'ity  at  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
moters. 

(e)  Section  41  empowei-s  the  Minister  of  Transpoi-t 
to  declare  that  the  powers  of  promoters  shall  cease  if 
they  discontinue  working  a tramway  for  a space  of 
three  months,  unless  the  tramway  is  purchased  by  the 
Local  Authority.  .In  the  event  of  the  Minister  "issu- 
ing an  Order  to  this  effect  the  Road  Authority  may, 
after  the  expiration  of  two  months  from  the  date  of 
the  Order,  and  under  the  authority  of  a certificate  of 
the  Minister,  remove  the  tramway  at  the  expense  of 
the  promoters. 

(/)  Section  42  authorises  a Local  or  Road  Authority 
to  make  representations  to  the  Minister  of  Transport 


* -See  Appendix  LXVIII,  Statements  A.  & B.,  page  400. 


if  the  promoters  of  a tramway  become  insolvent,  in 
which  case  the  Minister  may  declare  that  the  powers 
of  the  promoters  shall  cease  at  the  end  of  six  months, 
unless  purchased  by  the  Local  Authority.  Thereupon 
the  Road  Authority  may  remove  the  tramway. 

(fir)  Section  43  enables  a Local  Authority,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Minister  of  Transport,  to  purchase 
comipuleoi-ily  any  tramways  in  their  area  after  the 
expiration  of  21  years  from  the  date  upon  which  the 
construction  of  such  toamway  was  authorised,  and  at 
suJbeequent  intervals  of  7 years,  and  to  levy  a local 
rate  in  respect  of  the  purchase  money.  The  period  of 
21  years  is  sometimes  varied  by  Special  Acts. 

(h)  Section  44  provides  for  the  purchase  by  Local 
Authorities  of  tramways  within  their  area  with  the 
agreement  of  the  promoters  and  the  consent  of  the 
Minister  of  Transport. 

(?)  Section  46  authorises  a Local  Authority  (Road 
Authority  in  Light  Railway  Orders)  of  any  district 
in  which  a tramway  is  laid  to  make  regulations  and 
byelaws,  provided  that  they  are  not  repugnant  to  the 
general  law  and  subject  to  their  not  being  disallowed 
by  the  Minister  within  a limited  period,  with  regard 
to  the  speed  and  stopping  of  tramcars,  the  distance 
to  be  preserved  between  following  cars  and  traffic  on 
the  road  in  which  the  tramway  is  laid.  These  bye- 
laws may  be  enforced  by  penalties  under  section  47. 

(k)  Section  48  confers  on  a Local  Authority  a like 
power  of  making  and  enforcing  rules  and  regulations 
and  of  licensing  carriages  using  the  tramways 
drivers,  conductors  and  standings  for  tramcars,  as 
they  have  with  respect  to  hackney  carriages,  drivers 
conductors  are  standings  for  the  same ; provided  that 
wtore  any  such  powers  are  vested  in  an  Authority 
other  than  the  Local  Authority,  such  Authority  has 
and  may  exercise  the  powers  in  this  section  in  lieu 
of  the  Local  Authority. 

88.  Powers  on  similar  lines  in  regard  to  tramways 
within  their  districts  are  generally  conferred  upon 
Local  Authorities  by  Special  Acts  and  by  Orders 
under  the  Light  Railways  Act,  1896,  but  the  follow- 
ing additional  powers  conferred  on  Local  Authorities 
by  the  last  mentioned  Act  or  provisions  amending  it 
may  be  noted: 

(a)  Section  3,  as  amended  by  section  5 of  the 
Light  Railways  Act,  1912,  provides  that 
the  Council  of^  any  County,  Borough  or 
District  may,  if  authorised  by  an  Order 
under  the  Act,  by  themselves,  or  in 
conjunction  with  any  other  Council, 
pel  son  or  body  of  persons,  make  advances 
to  a light  railway  company  by  way  of  loan 
or  as  part  of  the  share  capital  of  the 
company  or  partly  in  one  way  and  partly 
in  the  other.  If  the  light  railway  is 
wholly  or  partly  outside  the  Council’s 
area,  such  an  advance  can  only  be  made 
jointly  with  the  Council  of  the  outside 
area,  or  on  proof  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Minister  of  Transport  that  it  is  expedient 
in  the  interests  of  the  former  Council’s 
area. 

(h)  By  section  71  of  the  Railways  Act,  1921,  the 
Council  of  any  County,  Borough  or  District 
may  also  be  authorised  to  guarantee  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  interest  or 
dividends  on  any  loan  or  share  capital  of 
a light  railway  company  for  such  period, 
on  such  terms,  and  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions as  may  be  approved  by  the  Minister 
of  Transport  after  consultation  with  the 
Minister  of  Health. 

(c)  By  section  7 of  the  Act  of  1896,  the  apj)licants 
for  an  Order  must  take  reasonable  steps 
for  consulting  the  Local  and  Road 
Authorities  through  whose  areas  the  rail- 
way is  intended  to  pass. 
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(d)  Section  II  ijrovides,  inter  alia,  that  an  Order 
made  under  the  Act  may  ma-ke  provision 
for  the  representation  on  the  managing 
body  of  a light  railway  of  any  Council  who 
advances  or  agrees  to  advance  any  money 
for  the  purpose  of  the  railway,  and  this 
was  extended  to  Councils  who  guaranteed 
interest  or  dividends  by  the  Railways  Act, 
1921.  This  section  also  provides  that  an 
Order  under  the  Act  may  empower  any 
Local  Authority  to  acquire  the  railway. 

89.  Under  section  2 of  the  Tramways  (Temporary 
Increase  of  Charges)  Act,  1920,  it  is  provided  that 
the  Council  of  any  City,  Borough,  County  or  District 
shall  be  deemed  to  he  persons  affected,  in  any  case 
where  such  Council  or  any  persons  represented  by 
them  may  be  affected  by  any  application  to  the 
Minister  of  Transport  for  an  Order  under  the  Act 
authorising  an  increase  in  the  statutory  maximum 
charges  applicable  to  a tramway  undertaking 
(including  light  railways  constructed  wholly  or  mainly 
on  public  roads),  and  as  such  may  make  representa- 
tions to  the  Advisory  Committee  to  be  set  up  under 
the  Act  to  advise  the  Minister  upon  any  such 
applications,  and  may  be  heard  at  any  inquiry  into 
the  application  unless  the  Committee  consider  it 
unnecessary. 

By  section  I (5)  O'f  this  Act,  the  Local  Authority  of 
any  district  served  by  a tramway  may  make  repre- 
sentations to  the  Minister  of  Transport  that  owing 
to  changes  in  the  cost  of  labour  and  materials  or  other 
circumstances  the  charging  powers  of  the  undertaking 
affected  by  an  Order  under  the  Act  should  be  revised. 

90.  In  addition  to  the  powers  conferred  upon  Local 
Authorities  by  general  legislation  in  respect  ol 
tramways  and  light  railways  laid  in  their  areas  such 
Authorities  have  various  powers  of  control  under 
Private  Tramway  Acts,  Tramway  Orders  and  Light 
Railway  Orders.  Provisions  to  the  following  effect 
are  generally  included  in  such  Acts  and  Orders  : — ■ 

(1)  A power  to  approve  the  design  and  position 

of  any  posts  or  apparatus  erected  by  the 
promoters  and  the  route  of  any  electrical 
apparatus  connecting  the  tramways  with 
the  generating  station.  The  position  of 
posts',  etc.,  and  the  route  of  electrical 
connections  with  generating  stations  is 
also  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Road 
Authority  : 

(2)  The  Road  Authority  may  impose  conditions 

as  to  the  oonstruction  of  temporary  tram- 
ways rendered  necessary  by  the  execution 
of  work  on  the  road  on  which  the 
permanent  tramway  is  laid : 

(3)  The  promoters  have  to  lay  before  the  Road 

Authority  plans  shewing  the  proposed  mode 
of  constructing,  laying  down  or  renewing 
tramways  and  a statement  of  the  materials 
to  be  used  tlierein.  (This  is  in  addition  to 
requirements  of  section  26  of  the 
Tramways  Act) : 

(4)  The  Road  Authority  may  complain  to  the 

Minister  of  Transport  of  default  on  the 
part  of  promoters  in  maintaining  their 
tramway  track  and  that  part  of  the  road- 
way for  which  they  are  responsible  and 
may  ask  for  an  inspection.  If  the 
Inspector  reports  that  the  default  has  been 
proved  to  his  satisfaction,  his  report  may 
he  adduced  as  evidence  of  such  default 
and  of  the  liability  of  the  company  to  any 
penalties  incurred : 

(5)  If  the  promoters  desire  to  alter  the  position 

in  the  roadway  of  a tramway  or  light  rail- 
way or  to  lay  double  line  instead  of  single 
line  or  single  line  instead  of  double  line, 
they  are  generally  under  a liability  to 
deliver  to  the  Road  Authority  a plan  of 
the  proposed  works.  Should  a difference 
arise  between  the  promoters  and  the  Road 


Authority  it  has  to  he  determined  by  the 
Minister  of  Transport ; 

(6)  A deposit  or  penalty  is  provided  for  if  the 

promoters  fail  to  comply  and  open  a tram- 
way for  traffic  within  a limited  period,  and 
in  such  case  the  Road  Authority  or  other 
interested  parties  may  apply  for  the 
penalty  and  recover  out  of  it  compensation 
for  any  damage  done: 

(7)  A Local  Authority  can  in  some  cases  apply  to 

the  Minister  of  Transport  for  a decision  as 
to  whether  promoters  are  running  such  a 
service  of  oars  as  is  reasonably  required  in 
the  public  interests  : 

(8)  The  use  of  any  part  of  the  highway  for  the 

erection  of  harriers,  etc.,  at  stopping  places 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  queues  is 
generally  subjejct  to  the  consent  of  the 
Road  Authority : 

(9)  A Local  Authority  is  generally  empowered  to 

make  representations  to  the  Minister  of 
Transport  as  to  the  fares,  etc.,  charged  by 
promoters,  and  upon  such  representation 
the  Minister  may,  after  inquiry,  make  an 
Order  revising  such  fares,  etc. : 

(10)  Power  to  Local  Authorities  to  use  posts 

erected  in  their  districts  for  working 
tramways  or  light  railways  for  the  support 
of  wires  and  lamps  used  for  public 
lighting : 

(11)  Power  to  Local  Authorities  to  use  tramways 

or  light  railways  laid  on  roads  for  tha 
purpose  of  scavenging  or  conveyanos  of 
night  soil  and  house  refuse. 

(b)  Powers  exercised  hy  Local  Authorities  as 

Promoters  of  Tramways  and  Light  Railways, 

91.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  powers 
of  Local  Authorities  to  promote  tramways  and  light 
railways  or  to  purchase  lines  within  their  areas.  The 
powers  and  liabilities  of  Local  Authorities  as  tramway 
or  light  railway  authorities  do  not  differ  materially, 
except  in  respect  of  financial  control,  from  those 
conferred  on  a company  in  similar  circumstances. 
They  include  the  necessary  powers  as  to  construction 
and  working,  subject  to  control  hy  regulations  of  the 
Minister  of  Transport  for  securing  the  safety,  of  the 
public,  etc.,  power  to  charge  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  and  goods,  power  to  create  a reserve  fund, 
power  to  enter  into  agreements  with  other  authorities 
working  tramways  or  light  railways,  power  (subject 
to  approval  by  the  Minister  of  Transport)  to  make 
byelaws  regulating  the  travelling  on  carriages  running 
on  the  tramways  or  light  railways,  and  for  preventing 
the  commission  of  any  nuisance  in  or  on  such  car- 
riages or  premises  used  in  connection  with  them  and 
to  impose  a penalty  for  a breach  of  the  byelaws, 
power  to  erect  (subject  to  section  II  of  the  Electricity 
(Supplj')  Act,  1919)  generating  stations,  etc.,  for  the 
working  of  the  tramways  or  light  railways,  power  to 
acquire  lands  hy  agreement  or  compulsory  purchase 
(compulsory  acquisition  cannot  however,  be  authorised 
by  an  Order  under  the  Tramways  Act,  1870). 

92.  Section  19  of  the  Tramways  Act,  1870,  provides 
that  Local  Authorities  may  lease  their  tramways  or 
the  right  of  taking  the  tolls  and  charges  authorised 
in  respect  of  the  user  thereof,  for  terms  not  exceeding 
21  years.  This  section  requires  the  consent  of  the 
Minister  and  his  approval  of  any  such  lease.  The 
provision  in  this  section  to  the  effect  that  nothing 
in  the  Act  shall  authorise  any  Local  Authority  to 
run  carriages  on  the  tramway  or  to  take  charges  in 
respect  of  the  use  of  such  carriages  is  now  in  practice 
inoperative,  as  explained  in  paragraph  78  above. 

93.  Section  20  provides  that  where  a Local  Autho- 
rity are  the  promoters  of  a tramway  they  shall  pay 
any  expenses  incurred  in  obtaining  a Provisionnal 
Order  under  the  Act  and  carrying  such  Order  into 
effect  out  of  the  local  rate,  and  also  that  they  may  for 
siich  purposes  borrow  such  sums  as  may  he  sanctioned 
by  the  Minister  of  Transport  for  such  period  not  ex- 
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ceeding  30  yearSj  as  tho  Authority,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Minister,  shall  determine.  The  question  of 
capital  expenditure  and  its  control  by  the  Minister  of 
Transport  is  dealt  with  later. 

Joint  Action. 

94.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  section  17 
of _ the  Tramways  Act,  1870,  which  authorises  the 
Minister  by  Provisional  Order  to  empower  two  or 
more  Local  Authorities  to  construct  and  own  a tram- 
way jointly,  and  to  sections  2 and  3 of  the  Light  Rail- 
ways Act,  1896,  under  which  applications  for  Orders 
may  be  made  jointly  by  the  Councils  of  any  Counties, 
Boroughs,  or  Ristricts  through  which  the  proposed  line 
is  to  pass,  for  powers  to  construct  and  work  or  to  make 
advances  to  light  railway  companies  either  by  them- 
selves or  jointly  with  other  Councils. 

95,  By  section  17  of  the  Light  Railways  Act,  1896, 
Councils  of  any  County,  Borough  or  District  may 
appoint  a Joint  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  any 
application  for  an  Order  authorising  a light  railway 
or  for  the  joint  construction  or  working  of  a light 
railway  or  any  other  purpose  of  such  railway  for  which 
it  IS  convenient  for  such  Councils  to  act  in  combina- 
tmn.  The  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1888,  or  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  as  the  case 
may  be,  with  respect  to  Joint  Committees,  are  to 
apply  to  any  Joint  Committee  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a light  railway  by  Local  Authorities  who  can 
appoint  a Joint  Committee  under  those  Acts,  but 
where  the  Authorities  have  no  such  power  under  those 
Acte  special  provision  is  made  in  the  Third  Schedule 
o the  Act  of  1896.  The  number  of  joint  tramway  or 
light  railway  undertakings  at  present  in  existence  is 
small,  but  the  following  cases  may  be  noted  : 

(1)  Bexley  Tramways  and  Dartford  Light  Rail- 

ways Joint  Committee.  The  systems  of 
these  two  Urban  District  Councils  are 
worked  by  a Joint  Committee  upon  which 
each  has  seven  representatives. 

(2)  Stalybridge,  Hyde,  Mossley  and  Dukinfield 

Tramways  and  Electricity  Board.  A com- 
bination of  four  Local  Authorities  for  the 
promotion  of  a scheme,  each  having  six 

/Qs  ^’®P^’®®®ntatives  on  the  Joint  Board. 

(3)  Dearne  District  Joint  Committee.  A com- 

bination of  four  Local  Authorities  to  pro- 
mote a light  railway  chiefly,  but  not 
entirely,  _ within  their  areas.  The  four 
Authorities  are  not  equally  represented  on 
the  Joint  Committee,  but  the  Minister  has 
representation  of  each 
on  the  basis  of  its  population.  This  line  is 
now  under  construction. 

(4)  Tees-side  Raille®  Traction  Board,  consisting 
of  representatives  of  the  Middlesbrough 
Corporation  and  the  Eston  U.D.C.  in  equal 
numbers,  who  took  over  a trackless  trolley 
existing  company  under 
the  Middlesbrough  Corporation  Act,  1919, 


Finance.* 

+i,^^T  made  in  the  Tramways  Act,  1870, 

the  Light  Railways  Act,  1896,  and  in  special  Acts 
dealing  with  tramways  for  the  financing  of  tramway 
and  light  railway  undertakings  of  Local  Authorities. 

97.  Section  20  of  the  Tramways  Act  authorises  Local 
Authority  promoters  to  pay  expenses  incurred  in 
applying  for  and  obtaining  a Provisional  Order  under 
the  Act  and  carrying  such  Order  into  effect  out  of 
the  local  rate.  Such  a Local  Authority  may  also  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Order  borrow  on  the  credit  of 
the  local  rate  such  sums  as  may  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Minister  of  Transport  for  such  period  not  exceeding 
30  yeai-s  as  he  may  determine.  Repayment  may  be 
made  by  annual  instalments  or  sinking  fund 

Any  surplus  remaining  after  payment  of  all  charges 
properly  incurred  under  authority  sliall  be  applied 


to  purposes  for  which  local  rates  may  be  applied. 
Ihis  section  is.  available  for  the  raising  of  capital 
only  in  respect  of  tramways  authorised  by  a Pro- 
visional Order  under  the  Tramways  Act. 

98.  Section  16  of  the  Light  Railways  Act,  as 
aniended  by  section  5 of  the  light  Railways  Act,  1912 
provides  that  the  expenses  of  an  application  for  an 
Order  under  the  Act  may  be  paid  in  the  case  of  a 
bounty  Council  as  general  expenses,  in  the  case  of 
a Borough  Council  out  of  the  Borough  Fund  or  Rate 
M as  expenses  incurred  in  the  execution  of  the  Public 
Health  Acts,  and  in  the  ease  of  a District  Council 
^ general  expenses  under  the  Public  Health  Acts, 
there  is  a provision  that  expenses  incurred  by  a 
County  Council  may  be  declared  to  be  exclusively 
chargeable  upon  certain  parishes  or  parts  of  parishes 
only  and  be  levied  accordingly  as  expenses  for  a 
AcT' Government 

99.  Where  a Local  Authority  is  authorised  by  an 
Order  under  the  Act  to  incur  capital  expenditure  they 
may  borrow  for  the  purpose  up  to  the  maximum  sum 
named  in  the  Order,  but  the  Minister  of  Transport 
can  extend  the  limit  of  the  Authority’s  borrowing 
powers  from  time  to  time,  and  fix  the  period  of 
repayment  subject  to  a maximum  period  of  60  years. 

ny  profits  made  by  a Local  Authority  in  respect 
of  a light  railway  shall  be  applied  in  aid  of  the  rates 
out  of  winch  any  expense  arising  in  respect  of  the 
light  railway  are  payable. 

^ In  special  Acts  promoted  by  Local  Authorities  in 
regard  to  tJieir  tramway  or  trolley-vehicle  undertak- 
ings  it  IS  usual  to  include  a provision  authorising  the 
Minister  of  Transport  on  the  application  of  the  pro- 
moting Authority  to  sanction  the  borrowing  of  money 
by  such  Authority  for  the  purposes  of  their  under- 
taking and  to  fix  the  period  within  which  the  loan 
must  be  repaid. 

100.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port, and  not  the  Ministry  of  Health,  is  the  body 
entrusted  with  the  sanctioning  of  Local  Authorities’ 
loans  for  these  purposes.  This  fact  enables  the 
Mimster  of  Transport  to  exercise  in  the  case  of  Local 
Authorities  undertakings  considerable  powers  of  con- 
trol which  he  does  not  possess  over  companies’  under- 
taking; thus,  on  receiving  an  application  for  his 
sanction  to  the  raising  of  a loan  for  a tramway 
undertaking,  it  is  open  to  the  Minister  to  consider 
the  purpose  for  which  the  loan  is  required,  to 
scrutmiee  the  estimates  submitted  in  justification  of 
the  amount  to  be  borrowed,  to  call  for  and  examine 
the  accounts  of  the  undertaking  and  to  criticise  the 
works  proposed  to  be  executed  with  the  assistance  of 
the  desired  loan. 


See  Appendix  LV.III,  Statement  C.,  page  401. 


Central  Supervision. 

101.  Refeienoe  has  been  made  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  to  the  control  exercised  by  tlie  Ministry  of 
iransport  through  the  power  of  sanctioning  the 
borrowing  by  Local  Authorities  of  sums  in  excess  of 
those  which  they  are  authorised  to  borrow  by  statute. 
Apart  from  this  the  provisions  for  supervision  by  a 
Gentral  Authority  over  tramway  or  light  railway  and 
ti-oiley  vehicle  undertakings  do  not  differ  materially 
whether  the  promoters  aro  Local  Authorities  or  com- 
panies. In  both  cases  provisions  are  made  for  the 
making  by  the  Ministry  of  regulations  governing 
the  working,  etc.,  of  the  undertaking,  and  for  their 
consent  to  alterations  or  additions  not  requiring 
special  statutory  sanotiod  and  to  byelaws  made  in 
respect  of  travelling  on  the  systems  or  use  of  premises 
orming  part  of  the  undertaking.  Where  the  consent 
of  a Local  or  Road  Authority  is  required  to  the  doing 
of  some  act  by  a Tramway  Authority  provision  is 
often  made  for  appeal  to  the  Minister  of  Transport 
in  the  event  of  such  consent  being  unreasonably  with- 
held.  In  this  and  other  ways  the  Minister  possesses 
considerable  powers  of  supervision  over  the  exercise 
of  their  statutory  powers  by  Local  Authorities. 

102,  111  the  case  of  Local  Authorities  seeking 
additional  powers  the  Minister  of  Transport  can  make 
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Provisional  Orders  under  the  Tramways  Act,  1870, 
and  in  some  oases  under  Special  Acts  (particularly  as 
to  trackless  trolley  undertakings)  and  Orders  not  re- 
quiring confirmation  by  Parliament  under  the  Light 
Railways  Acts  and  the  Railways  Act,  1921.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Authority  decides  to  seek  its  powers  by  a 
Private  Bill  the  Minister  can  report  to_  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  upon  any  clauses  in  the  Bill 
which  is  considered  to  call  for  comment. 

103.  It  may  be  noted  that  under  section  1 (2)  of 
the  Tramways  (Temporary  Increase  of  Charges)  Act, 
1920,  an  Order  authorising  any  increase  in  the 
statutory  maximum  charge  applicable  to  a tramway 
undertaking  may  attach  such  conditions  as  the  Minis- 
ter may  think  proper  and  may  modify  any  statutory 
provisions  and  the  provisions  of  any  agreeement 
whether  or  not  confirmed  by  an  Act  or  Order  having 
the  force  of  an  Act  which  impose  an  obligation  on 
the  undertakers  as  to  the  frequency  of  any  tramway 
service. 

6094.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : With  regard  to  paragraph  81, 
there  is  rather  a curious  state  of  affairs,  is  there  nob? 
Tramways,  as  you  say,  have  been  constructed  ni 
towns  along  public  highways,  sometimes  under  the 
Tramways  Act,  and  in  more  recent  times  under  the 
Light  Railways  Act? — Quite  so. 

6095.  They  are  constructed  in  identically  the  same 
way.  Take  Doncaster,  that  is  a good  illustration. 
You  can  get  into  a tramcar  and  sit  down,  and  go 
partly  on  the  tramway  and  partly  on  the  light  rail- 
way. It  is  indistinguishable  which  is  which?— Yes. 

6096.  And  there  are  somewhat  curious  things  about 
it.  If  they  happen  to  be  authorised  as  a tramway, 
then  the  owner  gets  no  exemption  from  rates;  he 
has  to  pay  on  the  four-fourths,  and  not  on  the  one- 
fourth?— I believe  that  is  so;  the  special  rail- 
way exemption  would  not  apply. 

6097.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  constructed  under 
the  Light  Railways  Act,  it  is  deemed  to  be  a railway, 
and  is  therefore  only  rated  on  one-fourth? — Yes,  so 
far  as  general  district  rates  are  concerned. 

6098.  Under  the  Tramways  Act,  the  tramway  owner 
has  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  repair  of  the  road  between 
the  rails  and  18  inches  on  either  side  of  the  line? 
Yes. 

6099.  If  it  is  constructed  in  the  same  way  under 
the  Light  Railway  Act,  does  he  have  to  repair  the 
road  at  all?— That  would  depend  upon  _ the  provi- 
sions in  the  Light  Railway  Order.  But,  in  practice, 
there  would  be  a corresponding  obligation  on  the 
street  light  railway. 

6100.  So  that  depends  upon  the  particular  Light 
Railway  Order  in  the  particular  case? — Yes. 

6101.  If  it  is  a tramway  constructed  under  the 
Tramways  Act,  the  owner  has  to  make  repairs  under 
the  general  Tramways  Act? — That  is  so.  Of  course, 
it  will  be  recollected  that  both  the  Tramway  Provi- 
sional Order  and  the  Light  Railway  Order  are  now 
under  the  charge  of  the  same  Government  Depart- 
ment, the  Ministry  of  Transport;  so  that  there  is 
an  opportunity  of  -preventing  anomalies. 

6102.  Can  you  tell  me  why  it  is  that  the  tramway 
company  has  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  road?  They  are  the  only  people  who  do  not  use 
it,  are  they  not? — ^No  doubt  they  do  not  use  the  road 
for  themselves,  but  they  occupy  it  to  some  extent; 
they  prevent  other  people  using  it  as  fully  as  they 
might  if  the  tramways  were  not  there. 

6103.  But  they  are  in  fact  the  only  people  who 
do  not  touch  the  road? — ^By  the  wheels  of  their 
vehicles,  yes. 

6104.  Or  by  anything  else,  except  for  the  tramway 
conductors  who  walk  on  it? — ^I  suppose  there  might 
be  another  thing  which  might  be  said,  and  that  is 
that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  road  might  con- 
ceivably be  increased  by  the  presence  of  the  tramways. 

6105.  (Chairman)  : Because  of  the  weight  ? — ^Be- 

cause of  the  difficulty  of  repairing  a road  which  has 
rails  on  it. 


6106.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : Is  not  the  real  answer  this, 
that  the  Tramways  Act  was  passed  at  a time  when 
all  trams  were  run  by  horse  traction? — Y^es. 

6107.  There  was  no  electric  traction  at  all,  and  as 
a matter  of  fact  the  beating  of  horses’  feet  on  the 
horse  tramway  was  between  the  tracks  ? — Yes. 

6108.  They  caused  most  of  the  wear  and  tear. 
Parliament  provided  that  they  should  pave  the  street 
between  the  rails,  and  18  inches  on  either  side? — ^Yes. 

(Chairman):  The  horses  did  not  go  on  either  side? 
(Mr.  Lloyd) : No. 

6109.  (Chairman) : I do  not  see  why  that  should 
have  been  put  in? — There  is  something  which  ought 
to  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  is  the  fact  that  competing  forms 
of  transport,  such  as  motor  omnibuses,  are  now  liable 
to  pay  heavy  licence  duties,  which  do  not  apply  to 
tramcars. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : It  may  be  that  the  motor  omnibus 
has  to  pay  an  equivalent  now. 

(Chairman) : We  cannot  fathom  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament  in  this  matter. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Is  there  not  another  fairly 
obvious  reason?  At  the  time  tramways  were  intro- 
duced, in  1670,  most  roads  were  macadam,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  put  down  a considerable  amount  of 
paving  to  construct  a tramway,  and  it  increased  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  the  road  to  that  extent.  It 
was  a much  more  expensive  road  which  was  put  down 
by  the  tramway  people  for  their  own  convenience. 

6110.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : At  any  rate,  there  is  this  fact, 
that  the  conditaons  have  all  changed  to-day,  but  the 
practice  remains  the  same? — Yes. 

6111.  (Chairman) .-  In  paragraph  82,  you  say  there 
is  only  one  Local  Authority  which  owns  a light  rail- 
way which  is  not  of  the  nature  of  a tramway? — Yes, 
the  Bradford  Corporation,  which  owns  the  Nidd 
Valley  Light  Railway. 

6112.  That  i.=  on  the  same  conditions  as  canals  and 
gas,  I suppose;  it  works  outside  its  own  area  and  is 
able  to  charge  a loss  to  the  rates? — Yes.  I believe 
that  powers  for  that  particular  light  railway  were 
obtained  by  a company  in  the  first  instance,  and  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Bradford  Corporation. 

6113.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Referring  to  paragraph  96, 
do  any  tramway  authorities  receive  any  assistance 
from  the  Road  Fund  towards  the  maintenance  of 
roads  wihich  they  are  liable  for? — Do  you  mean 
towards  the  maintenance  of  their  particular  part  of 
the  road? 

6114.  Yes? — I am  not  certain,  and  I would  rather 
not  answer  that.  It  would  be  possible,  but  I cannot 
say  whether  there  have  been  actual  cases.* 

(Chairman) : It  would  not  be  possible  for  a road 
which  is  used  solely  for  a tramway.  That  would  not 
be  a road  at  all. 

6115.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : I do  not  quite  understand  the 
Appendix. t Take  the  first  column  of  Table  A, 
“ Number  of  undertakings.”  On  the  30th  June, 
1876,  the  total  number  of  undertakings  was  30,  and 
in  1880,  the  total  was  80.  Does  that  mean  that  there 
were  50  additional  undertakings  between  1876  and 
1880? — That  is  the  total  of  companies  and  Local 
Authorities. 

6116.  You  do  not  mean  80  new  ones? — No.  The 
column  shows  the  total  number  at  the  particular  date. 

6117.  What  happened  between  1890  and  1895, 
because  seven  seem  to  have  dropped  out  ? The  figure 
for  1890  is  131,  and  for  1895,  the  figure  is  124? — %Sonle 
Local  Authorities  have  acquired  undertakings  which 
were  formerly  in  separate  ownership ; in  some  cases 
there  have  been  amalgamations  or  abandonments, 
and  that  may  account  for  the  diminution  in  the 
number. 

(Chairman) : We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
full  description  of  the  duties  of  your  Ministry. 

* It  might  be  legally  possible,  but.  no  grants  have  in  fact  been 
made  from  the  Koad  Fund  to  tramway  undertakings. — E.W.R. 
t See  Appendix  LVIII,  page  400. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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LIST  OF  CORPORATIONS  AND  URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCILS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

CONTROLLING  HARBOURS. 


Aberystwyth. 

Bangor. 

Barnstaple. 

Beaumaris. 

Bideford. 

Bridgwater. 

Bridport. 

Bristol. 

Cardigan. 

Carmarthen. 

Chichester. 

Colchester. 

Conway. 


Corporations. 

Exeter. 

Hull. 

Kidwelly. 

Lyme  Regis. 

Lymington. 

Newport  (Isle  of  Wight). 
Penryn. 

Penzance. 

Portsmouth  (Camber,  &c. 
Quays). 

Preston  (Ribble  Naviga- 
tion). 

Pwllheli. 


Queenborough. 
St.  Ives. 
Sandwich. 
Tenby. 
Torquay. 

Truro. 

Weymouth. 

Wisbech  (Nene  River). 
Yarmouth  (Isle  of  Wight). 

Urban  District  Councils. 

Amlwch. 

Brixham. 

Broadstairs. 

Bude. 

Criccieth. 

Ilfracombe. 

Porthcawl. 

Warblington  (Emsworth 
Harbour). 

Watchet. 

Whitby. 

Appendix  LVIII. 


STATISTICS  AS  TO  TRAMWAYS,  LIGHT  RAILWAYS,  AND  TRACKLESS  TROLLEY  SYSTEMS. 
A.— Tramways  and  Light  Railways  on  Public  Roads.— England  and  Wales. 


Year  ended. 

Number  of  Undertakings. 

Local  Authority  Undertakings. 

Total. 

Com- 

panies, 

Local 

Authori- 

ties. 

Worked  by 
Owners  or  by 
Joint  Boards 
or  Committees. 

Leased  to  a 
Company 
or  another 
Local 
Authority. 

Not  con- 
structed. 

Length  of 
line  worked* 
by  Local 
Authorities. 

Capital 
expended  by 
Local 

Authorities. 

30th  J une — 
1876 
1880 
1885 
1890 
1895 
1900 
1905 

31st  March — 
1910 
1915 
1920 
1922 

30 

80 

132 

131 

124 

142 

276 

254 

234 

228 

26 

65 

108 

105 

91 
82 

115 

92 

76 

68 

4 

15 

24. 

26 

33 

60 

161 

162 

158 

160 

I 

5 

19 

74 

89 

No  re 

88 

91 

2 

24 

26 

26 

55 

67 

turns  compilec 
65 
62 

2 

7 

3 

1 

2 

15 

32 

6 

. 

5 

7 

Miles. 

6 

39 

154 

206 

264 

498 

1,196 

1,483 

1,511 

l,562f 

£ 

51,271 

492,548 

1,406,566 

1,530,694 

1,928,722 

7,011,609 

27,724,841 

42,142,222 

51,296,952 

57,200,205 

* The  figures  up  to  and  including  those  for  1900  give  the  length  of  line  oivned. 
j includes  3 miles  leased  by  Companies  to  Local  Authorities. 


B- — Local  Authorities’  Undertakings. 

(i.)  Tramways  and  Light  Railways  (^Public  Road)  Systems. 


Worked  by 
Owners  or  by 
Joint  Boards 
or  Committees. 

Leased  to  a Company  or  another 
Local  Authority. 

Not 

constructed. 

Total. 

No. 

Length. 

No. 

Length  worked  by  Local 
Authorities. 

JSTo. 

Length. 

No. 

Length. 

County  Councils  

Corporations  of  Boroughs 
Urban  District  Councils 
Rural  District  Councils 
Parish  Councils  ... 

Joint  Boards  or  Committees  ... 

Total  

1 

77 

9 

4 

Miles. 

153 

1,212 

39 

35 

3 

19 

38 

1 

1 

Miles. 

2 

31 

86 

Worked  by  a Company. 

2 

3 

1 

1 

Miles. 

5 

6 
5 

18 

4 
98 
50 

2 

1 

5 

Miles. 

155 

1,248 

131 

5 

1 

53 

91 

1,439 

62 

120* 

7 

34 

160 

1,593 

* Mileage  of  Local  Authorities’  lines  leased  to  and  worked  by  Companies  122  miles. 
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B. — Local  Authorities’  Undertakings — continued. 


(ii.)  Trachless  Trolley  Undertalcinga. 


Worked  by 
Promoters  or 
by  Joint 
Boards. 

Leased  to  a Company  or  another 
Local  Authority. 

■ Not 
constructed. 

Total. 

No. 

Length. 

No. 

Length. 

No. 

Length. 

No. 

Length. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

County  Councils 

1 

>111. 

Corporations  of  Boroughs 

6 

34 

— 

— 

15 

101 

22 

135 

one 

closed. 

Urban  District  Councils 

2 

5 

— 

— 

1 

3 

3 

8 

Rural  District  Councils 

Nil. 

Parish  Councils  ... 

Nil. 

Joint  Boards 

1 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

5 

Total 

9 

44 

— 

— ■ 

17 

104 

26 

148 

0. — Financial  Results  op  working  Tramways  and  Light  Railways  (Public  Road)  owned  by  Local 
Authorities  in  England  and  Wales,  during  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1922. 


No.  of  Tramways  ; 147* 

Total  Revenue  Receipts  for  year  to  31st  March, 

1922  £22,914,660 

Working  Expenditure  for  year  to  31st  March, 

1922  ...  £18,789,100 

In  the  following  Table  the  147  Undertakings  have  been 
grouped  into  6 classes  : — ■ 

Class  1. — Undertakings  which  showed  a credit  balance 
for  the  year,  after  meeting  all  charges,  including  capital 
redemption  and  reserves. 


Class  2. — Undertakings  which  after  meeting  all 
charges,  including  capital  redemption,  made  reserves  in 
excess  of  the  amount  available  from  the  year’s  working. 

Class  3. — Undertakings  which  after  meeting  interest 
and  capital  redemption  were  unable  to  meet  income  tax 
and  other  appropriation  charges  in  full. 

Class  4. — Undertakings  which  after  meeting  interest 
charges  were  unable  to  meet  capital  redemption  in  full. 

Class  5. — Undertakings  which  were  unable  to  meet 
interest  charges  in  full. 

Class  6. — Undertakings  which  were  unable  to  meet 
their  working  expenses. 


— 

Class  1. 

Class  2. 

Class  3. 

Class  4. 

Class  5. 

Class  6. 

Total. 

No  of  Undertakings 

75 

9 

13 

29 

8 

13 

147 

Capital  Expenditure  ... 

£ 

25,435,269 

£ 

1,430,663 

£ 

21,807,219 

£ 

5,278,909 

£ 

1,635,290 

£ 

1,366,383 

£ 

56,953,733 

Cr.  Net  Income  

2,720,314 

108,446 

1,037,976 

215,548 

63,777 

Dr.  20,501 

4,125,560 

Dr.  Interest  on  Capital 

Redemption  of  Capital  ... 
Income  Tax  and  other 
appropriation  charges. 
Reserves  (including  De- 
preciation, &c..  Funds). 

700,986 

727,407 

464,514 

712,438 

32,867 

39,067 

23,864 

40,040 

443,255 

520,140 

337,456 

83,398 

171,398 

33,623 

1,000 

75,204 

47,057 

6,277 

1,000 

47,095 

28,870 

4,910 

5,800 

1,382,805 

1,533,939 

870,644 

760,278 

Total  

•2,605,345 

135,838 

1,300,851 

289,419 

129,538 

86,675 

4,547,666 

Balance — Dr.  ... 

„ Cr 

114,969 

27,392 

262,875 

73,871 

65,761 

107,176 

422,106 

* Excluding  13  minor  Undertakings  not  operated  by  owning  Authorities,  not  constructed,  or  upon  which  no 

capital  has  been  expended. 
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ELEYENTH  DAY. 
Thursday,  26th  July,  1923. 


Present  : 


The  Earl  op  ONSLOW,  O.B.E.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Lord  STRACHIE,  P.C. 

Libdt.-Gen.  Sir  GEORGE  MAODONOGH,  K.C.B. 

K.O.M.G.  ’ 

Sir  W.  RYLAND  ADKINS,  K.C.,  M.P 
Sir  william  MIDDLEBROOK 
Sir  lewis  BEARD. 


Sir  WALTER  NICHOLAS. 

Mr.  W.  R.  BUCHANAN  RIDDELL. 

Mr.  E.  HONORATUS  LLOYD,  K C 
Mr.  harry  G.  PRITCHARD. 

Mr.  E.  R.  TURTON,  M.P. 

Lietjt.-Col.  SEYMOUR  WILLIAMS. 

Mr.  MICHAEL  HESELTINE,  C.B.  {Secretary). 

Mr.  J.  a.  LAWTHER,  M.B.E.  (Assistant  Secretary). 


Sir  L.  Amherst  Selby-Bigge,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Barker,  C.B.,  called  and  examined. 


6118.  (Chairmcm) : Sir  Amherst  Selby-Bigge  is 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  you,  Mr. 
Barker,  are  Legal  Adviser  to  the  Board?— (Mr. 
Barker) : Yes. 

Memorandum  of  Evidence  submitted  on  behalf  op 
THE  Board  of  Education. 
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I.  Origin  and  Development  op  Local  Authorities 

IN  RELATION  TO  EDUCATION  AND  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

1.  Local  Authorities  with  rating  powers  for  pur- 
poses of  elementary  education  were  first  established 


by  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  but  their 
estabhshment  was  confined  to  those  places  in  England 
and  Wales  where  there  was  an  insufiicient  amount 
ot  public  school  accommodation  provided  by  other 
means.  The  Authorities,  which  were  known  as  School 
Boards,  the  district  in  which  they  acted,  the  rates 
on  which  their  expenses  were  charged  and  the  rating 
Authority  are  enumerated  in  the  Schedule  to 
tbe  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870  The  Local 
Authority  was  thcSchool  Board,  and  the  area  for 
which  It  acted  was,  in  London,  the  Metropolis,  in 
Boroughs  (except  Oxford)  the  Borough,  in  Oxford 
the  district  of  the  Local  Board,  and  in  places  other 
than  the  Metropolis  and  Boroughs,  the  Parish. 
On  the  1st  January,  1902,  the  year  in  which  the 
Education  Act,  1902,  was  passed,  there  were  2,660 
School  Boards  in  England  and  Wales,  covering  a total 
population  of  20,211,007.  Of  these  School  Boards, 
one  was  the  School  Board  for  London,  199  were  School 
Boards  for  County  and  Municipal  Boroughs,  and 
2 360  were  School  Boar^  for  one  or  more  Parishes 
the  total  number  of  Parishes  comprised  being  3,470. 

2.  The  Elementary  Education  . Act,  1876,  established 

School  Board  a School 
Attendance  Committee  to  enforce  the  law  as  to 
school  attendance  and  the  employment  of  children 
and  to  make  (byelaws  with  regard  to  school  attend- 
anoe  Li  a Borough  the  Committee  was  appointed 
by  the  Council  of  the  Borough  and  in  a Parish  by 
tile  ^ Guardians  of  the  Union  comprising  that 
Parish,  and  section  31  of  the  Act  provided  a method 
whereby  the  expenses  of  these  School  Attendance 
Committees  could  be  paid  out  of  the  rates. 
Un  the  1st  January,  1902,  there  were  788  School 
Q vm  ?°^ering  a population  of 

Gf  these  Cpnimittees,  117  were  in  Countv 
or  Municipal  Boroughs,  92  were  in  Urban  Districts', 
and  5i9  were  in  Poor  Law  Unions. 

3.  Rates  for  higher  education  were  introduced  by 
the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  1889  and  1891.  Local 
Authorities  under  those  Acts  were  allowed  to  spend 
for  the  purposes  of  technical  or  manual' instruction 
a rate  of  not  more  than  Id.  in  the  £.  The  Local 
Authorities  for  the  purposes  of  these  Acts  were  the 
Councils  of  any  County  or  Borough  and  any  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Public  Health  Acts. 

4.  Sipecial  provisions  for  intermediate  education 
were  made  as  respects  Wales  and  Monmouth  by  the 
Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889.  The  main 
purpose  of  that  Act  was  to  enable  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners to  frame  Schemes  for  setting  up  Inter- 
mediate Schools  throughout  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire, which  were  to  he  maintained  partly  by  means 
of  endowments,  partly  by  a special  Treasury  grant, 
and  partly  out  of  the  rates.  The  Act  provided  that 
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a County  Council  or  County  Borough  Council  might 
recommend  the  insertion  in  such  a Scheme  of  a pro- 
vision for  the  payment  out  of  the  rates  of  a rate 
of  id.  in  the  £.  All  the  County  Councils  and 
County  Boroughs  made  this  provision,  and  the  appli-  ■ 
cation  of  the  proceeds  of  the  rate  was  dealt  with  hy 
Schemes  made  (by  the  Charity  Commissioners  under 
the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889. 

5.  It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  law 
relating  to  Public  Libraries  which  prevailed  before 
1892,  when  the  law  was  consolidated  and  amended. 
Under  the  Act  of  1892  every  Urban  District  and 
every  Parish  in  England  and  Wales  which  was  not 
within  an  Urban  District  became  a Library  Dis- 
trict, and  if  the  area  in  question  adopted  the  Act 
a rate  could  be  levied  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
Id.  in  the  £. 

6.  The  foregoing  provisions  as  to  elementary  educa- 
tion were  entirely  swept  away  hy  the  Education 
Act,  1902.  As  to  higher  education  under  the  Tech- 
nical Instruction  Acts,  tliey  were  greatly  modified 
by  the  Education  Act,  1902,  and  subsequent  legisla- 
tion, hut  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  consider- 
ably influenced  the  shape  which  the  Education  Act, 
1902,  took.  The  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act, 
1889,  remains  substantially  unaltered.  The  Public 
Libraries  Act  of  1892  was  very  considerably  modified 
by  the  Public  Libraries  Act,  1919. 

II.  Existing  Local  Authorities  and  iOommittbes 
OF  Authorities  with  which  the  Department 
are  concerned. 

Elementary  Education. 

7.  As  respects  elementary  education  the  Education 


Act,  1902,  abolished  School  Boards  and  School 
Attendance  Committees  and  established  as  Local 
Education  Authorities  for  elementary  education — 

(a)  For  Boroughs  with  a population  of  over 

10,000  according  to  the  Census  of  1901, 
the  Council  of  the  Borough; 

(b)  For  Urban  Districts  with  a population  of 

over  20,000  according  to  that  Census,  the 
Council  of  the  Urban  District; 

(c)  For  County  Boroughs,  the  County  Borough 

Council ; 

(d)  For  Counties  (exclusive  of  the  areas  men- 

tioned in  (a),  (6)  and  (c)  ),  the  County 
Council. 

The  London  County  Council  was  made  the 
Authority  for  elementary  education  by  the  Educa- 
tion (London)  Act,  1903. 

8.  This  arrangement  of  Authorities  was,  however, 
affected  by  a provision  in  section  20  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act,  1902,  whereby  the  Council  of  a Non-County 
Borough  or  Urban  District  might  with  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Education  relinquish  in  favour  of 
the  Council  of  the  County  any  of  their  powers  and 
duties  under  the  Act.  The  effect  of  a relinquish- 
ment was  that  as  respects  the  powers  and  duties 
so  relinquished  the  area  became  part  of  the  area  of 
the  County  Council.  The  following  table  shows  the 
Authorities  which  have  relinquished  powers  under 
the  Education  Act,  1902,  the  nature  of  the  powers 
relinquished,  the  date  from  which  the  relinquish- 
ment took  effect,  and  the  population  of  the  area 
according  to  the  Census  immediately  preceding  the 
date  of  relinquishment. 


Authority. 


Powers  relinquished. 


Date  from  which 
relinquishment  takes 
effect. 


Population 
according  to  ■ 
Census  immedi- 
ately preceding 
date  of 

relinquishment. 


Bangor  Borough 
Berwick-upon-Tweed  Borough 

Eston  Urban  District... 
Grantham  Borough  ... 

Hyde  Borough 

St.  Alban  Borough  

Stafford  Borough  

Stourbridge  Borough 

Thornaby-on-Tees  Borough... 

Truro  Borough  

Warwick  Borough  

Watford  Urban  District  (now 
a Borough). 

Wenlock  Borough 


For  all  purposes  of  the  Education  Act,  1902 
For  elementary  education  and  the  education 
of  defective  and  epileptic  children. 

For  elementary  education  only 
Do.  do. 

For  elementary  education  and  the  education 
of  defective  and  epileptic  children. 

For  elementary  education  only 
Do.  do. 

For  elementary  education  and  the  education 
of  defective  and  epileptic  children. 

For  elementary  education  only 
For  all  purposes  of  the  Education  Act,  1902 
Do.  do.  do. 

For  elementary  education  only 

Do.  do.-  


5 November,  1903. 
31  January,  1921. 

1 July,  1915. 

1 April,  1920. 

1 April,  1921. 

30  September,  1903. 
18  September,  1903. 
1 November,  1915. 

1 September,  1903. 
30  September,  1903. 
1 July,  1903. 

30  September,  19o3. 

31  March,  1912. 


11,269 

13,075 

12,026 

20,070 

10,608 

16,019 

20,895 

17,312 

16,054 

11,562 

11,889 

29,327 

15,244 


9.  In  1902-3  there  were  328  Authorities  for 
elementary  education,  distributed  as  follows  : — 

62  County  Councils  (including  London). 

1 Isles  of  Scilly  Council. 

69  County  Borough  Councils. 

138  Borough  Councils. 

68  Urban  District  Councils.  ' . 

10.  Since  that  date  the  numbers  have  been  affected 
partly  by  relinquishment  of  powers  under  section  20 
of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  and  partly  by  alterations 
of  areas,  and  the  present  figures  are:  — 

318  Authorities  for  elementary  education,  viz.  : — 
62  County  Councils  (including  London). 

1 Isles  of  Scilly  Council. 


82  County  Borough  Councils. 

129  Borough  Councils. 

44  Urban  District  Councils. 

11.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  question  whether 
a Borough  or  Urban  District  is  an  Authority  for 
elementary  education  depends  on  its  population  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Census  of  1901.  Consequently, 
no  area  has  obtained  poivers  over  elementary  educa- 
tion since  that  date  merely  by  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion, but  new  areas  for  elementary  education  have 
been  created  in  various  ways,  namely  : — 

(1)  By  the  conversion  of  an  Urban  District  with 
a population  of  over  10,000  and  less  than 
20,000  according  to  the  Cen.sus  of  1901  into 
a Borough. 
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(2)  By  the  extension  of  the  area  of  Boroughs  and 

Uhban  Districts  so  as  to  comprise  an 
enlarged  area  which  had  a population  of 
over  10,000  or  over  20,000,  as  the  case  may 
be,  according  to  the  Census  of  1901. 

(3)  By  the  amalgamation  of  several  local  govern- 

ment areas  in  such  a way  as  to  produce  a 
Borough  or  an  Urban  District  with  the 
prescribed  population  according  to  the 
Census  of  1901. 

12.  The  question  has  sometimes  been  discussed 
whether  the  instrument  (whether  a Charter  of 
Incorporation  or  a Local  Bill,  or  a Provisional  Order) 
creating  a new  area,  which  under  the  terms  of  the 
Act  would  normally  be  an  area  for  elementary 
education,  might  expressly  provide  that  it  should  not 
have  powers  over  elementary  education.  The  ques- 
tion whether  such  a provision  is  legally  permissible 
may  perhaps  turn  on  the  character  of  the  instrument 
setting  up  the  new  body,  but  apart  from  any  ques- 
tions of  law  the  Board  of  Education  have  been 
indisposed  to  encourage  arrangements  of  this  kind, 
since  they  consider  it  anomalous  that  a new  kind  of 
Authority  should  be  created  which  has  some  but  not 
all  the  attributes  of  a Borough  Council  or  an  Urban 
District  Council,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  has  been 
considered  that  if,  e.g.,  a newly-created  Borough  has 
a population  of  over  10,000  according  to  the  Census 
of  1901,  but  does  not  desire  to  have  powers  over 
elementary  education,  it  should  relinquish  those 
powers  to  the  County  under  the  special  provisions 
contained  in  section  20  of  the  Education  Act,  1902 
and  repeated  in  section  5 of  the  Education  Act,  1921^ 
and  that  the  instrument  creating  the  new  Borough 
should  leave  it  open  to  the  Borough  to  decide  whether 
it  will  relinquish  its  powers. 

13.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  a definition  of 
Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  by  reference  to  the 
population  existing  in  1901  must  in  course  of  time 
become  obsolete,  and  suggestions  have  been  made 
that  the  Census  test  adopted  should  be  that  of  the 
last  preceding  Census.  Such  a ]iroposal  would  be 
controversial,  and  is  open  to  .some  serious  dis- 
advantages. 

Higher  Education. 

14.  The  existing  Docal  Education  Authorities  for 
fliglier  education  are  County  Councils  (including  the 
London  County  Council)  and  County  Borough 
Councils.  The  only  way  in  which  a change  can  be 
effected  in  their  number  is  by  the  creation  of  a new 
County  Borough  or  by  the  amalgamation  of  several 
County  Boroughs.  The  former  course  involves  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  educational  area  of 
some  County  Council. 

16.  In  >addition,  however,  to  the  Authorities  which 
aie  Local  Education  Authorities  for  higher  educa- 
tion, there  are  other  Local  Authorities  which  have 
power  to  spend  money  on  higher  education.  This 
power_  is  a survival  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the 
Technical  Instruction  Acts  and  was  conferred  by 
section  3 of  the  Education  Act,  1902  (re-enacted  by 
section  70  (2)  of  the  Education  Act,  1921),  which 
enables  any  Non-County  Borough  or  Urban  District 
to  spend  money  on  higher  education  provided  that 
the  amount  raised  out  of  the  rates  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  which  would  be  produced  by  a rate  of 
Id.  in  the  £.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  power 
extends  to  all  Non-County  Boroughs  and  Urban 
Districts  whatever  may  be  their  size,  but  many 
Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  do  not  exercise  the 
power,  and  there  is  probably  an  increasing  tendency 
to  leave  the  administration  of  higher  education  in 
the  hands  of  the  County  Council  and  not  to  exercise 
the  concurrent  rating  power  conferred  by  the  Act. 

Public  Libraries. 

16.  The  general  object  of  the  Public  Libraries  Act, 
1919,  was  first  to  enable  County  Councils  to  become 


Public  Library  Authorities  and  secondly  to  place 
the  administration  of  public  libraries  on  an  educa- 
tional basis,  subject,  however,  in  each  case,  to  the 
rights  of  existing  Library  Authorities  at  the  date 
of  the  passing  of  the  Act.  The  Act  left  all  existing 
library  areas  in  which  the  Public ' Libraries  Act, 
1892,  had  been  adopted  in  existence  and  with  un- 
altered powers,  but  it  enabled  any  such  Authority 
(not  being  the  Council  of  a County  Borough)  to  hand 
over  its  powers  to  the  County  Council.  In  those 
parts  of  County  areas,  however,  in  which  the  Public 
Libraries  Acts  had  not  been  adopted,  the  County 
Council  was  enabled  to  adopt  them,  and  the  areas 
within  the  County  which  might  have  adopted  the 
Acts  but  had  not  done  so  were  precluded  from  adopt- 
ing them  if  the  County  Council  did  so.  Where  the 
County  Council  became  a Library  Authority,  their 
procedure  was  governed  by  the  procedure  governing 
Education  Committees  under  the  Education  Act, 
1921.  They  were  bound  to  refer  matters  to  the 
Education  Committee  unless  they  were  urgent  and 
could  delegate  powers  to  the  Education  Committees. 


17.  Both  as  respects  elementary  education  and 
higher  education.  Local  Education  Authorities  are 
required  to  set  up  statutory  Education  Committees 
constituted  in  accordance  with  a Scheme  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  manner  provided 
by  Part  I of  the  First  Schedule  to  the  Education 
Act,  1921.  A majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee must  be  appointed  by  the  Council  and  must 
be  members  of  the  Council,  unless  in  the  case  of  a 
County  the  Council  otherwise  determine.  The 
Scheme,  however,  may  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  other  persons  on  the  Committee.  Boroughs  and 
Urban  Districts  which  only  have  a power  of  raising 
a Id.  rate  for  the  purposes  of  higher  education  need 
not  have  a Committee  if  they  determine  that  such 
a Committee  is  unnecessary  in  their  case,  and  a large 
number  of  these  Authorities  do  not  possess  a 
Committee. 

The  attached  table*  shows  the  alterations  in  the 
number  of  Council  members  or  co-opted  members  of 
Education  Committees  which  have  b&en  made  in 
Schemes  under  section  17  of  the  Education  Act, 
1902,  during  the  last  10  years.  In  explanation  of  the 
table  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  confined  to  Schemes 
by  Local  Education  Authorities  altering  existing 
Schemes  for  the  constitution  of  Education  Committees 
and  involving  an  alteration  in  the  number  of  Council 
or  co-opted  members.  The  table  does  not  deal  with 
the  constitution  of  Agricultural  Education  Commit- 
tees, to  which  special  considerations  apply.  ■ 

18.  Normally  the  Education  Committee  is  the  Com- 
mittee for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Education  Act 
throughout  the  whole  az’ea  of  the  Authority.  That 
is  to  say,  in  a County  there  is  one  Education  Com- 
mittee to  deal  with  higher  education  throughout  the 
County  and  to  deal  with  elementary  education  for 
those  parte  of  the  County  which  are  not  autonomous, 
but  the  County  Councillors  who  sit  for  an  autono- 
mous area  must  not  vote  in  respect  of  any  question 
arising  before  the  County  Council  which  relates  only 
to  elementary  education  in  that  autonomous  area. 
There  are',  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Sepa- 
rate Education  Committees  may  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  be  constituted  for  any  area  within 
the  County ; Joint  Committees  may  be  established 
for  areas  formed  by  a combination  of  Counties, 
Boroughs  or  Urban  Districts  or  part  thereof.  The 
commonest  instance  of  the  exercise  of  this  power  is 
the  creation  of  a separate  Education  Committee  for 
agricultural  education.  Such  Committees  have  been 
established  in  the  Counties  of  Berks,  Bucks,  Hants, 


* See  Appendix  LIX,  page  421. 
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East  Sussex,  West  Sussex,  and  Wilts.  A Joint  Edu- 
cation Committee  has  been  set  up  by  the  three 
Ridings  of  Yorkshire  to  deal  Tvith  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation. Other  instances  of  action  under  the  section 
are  the  formation  of  a Joint  Education  Committee  by 
West  Sussex  and  the  Borough  of  Chichester,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a Joint  Committee  for  the  North 
Wales  Training  College  by  Anglesey,  Carnarvon,  Den- 
bigh, Flint,  and  Merioneth,  and  the  establishment 
of  separate  Committees  for  Elementary  and  Higher 
Education  by  Kings  Lynn.  Certain  Authorities 
which  possess  only  Id.  rating  powers  have  also  com- 
bined to  establish  one  Education  Committee  for  the 
exercise  of  their  statutory  powers. 

19.  A special  procedure  is  provided  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  Act,  1919,  whereby 
that  Ministry  may,  on  the  application  of  the  County 
Council  and  after  consultation  with  the  Board  of 
Education,  exclude  from  the  purview  of  the  Educa^ 
tion  Committee  matters  relating  to  agricultural  edu- 
cation and  cause  them  to  be  referred  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Committee  established  under  that  Act. 

20.  All  matters  relating  to  the  exercise  by  the 
Council  of  their  educational  powers,  except  the 
power  of  raising  a rate  or  borrowing  money,  stand 
I'eferred  to  the  Education  Committee,  and  the 
Council,  before  exercising  powers,  must,  unless  in 
their  opinion  the  matter  is  urgent,  receive  and  con- 
sider the  report  of  the  Education  Committee  on 
the  subject.  This  provision  also  applies  to  public 
libraries  in  all  cases  where  the  public  library  powers 
are  exercised  by  the  Council  as  an  educational  func- 
tion. The  Local  Education  Authority  may  also  dele- 
gate to  their  Education  Committee  with  or  -without 
restrictions  or  conditions  any  of  their  powers  except 
the  power  of  raising  a rate  or  borrowing  money. 
I'his  po-n'er  of  delegation  has  been  very  generally 
exercised. 

21.  The  Education  Committee  is  empowered  by 
section  4 (6)  of  the  Education  Act,  1921,  to  appoint 
as  many  Sub-Committees  consisting  either  wholly  or 
partly  of  members  of  the  Education  Committee,  as 
the  Committee  thinks  fit.  This  sub-section  does  not 
contain  anj'  express  power  of  delegation  to  the  Sub- 
Committee,  but  wider  power  of  delegation  is  given 
as  respects  public  libraries  by  section  3 (2)  of  the 
Public  Libraries  Act,  1919,  whereby  an  Education 
Committee  is  empowered  to  delegate  all  or  any  of 
its  powers  to  a Sub-Committee. 

III.  Functions  oe  existing  Local  Authoiuties 
AND  Committees. 

Elementwry  Education. 

22.  The  main  function  of  the  Local  Educa"tion 
Authority  for  elementary  education  is  to  maintain 
and  keep  efficient  all  public  elementary  schools  within 
their  area  which  are  necessary  and  to  provide  such 
additional  school  accommodation  as  may  prove  to  be 
necftssary,  and  it  is  the  discharge  of  this  duty  which 
accounts  for  far  the  greater  jiart  of  their  expendi- 
ture. They  have  also  the  further  duty  of  providing 
for  the  education  of  blind,  deaf,  defective  and  epilep- 
tic children  under  Part  V of  the  Education  Act, 
1921,  and  of  enforcing  school  attendance  and  the 
law  relating  to  the  employment  of  children  under 
Part  IV  and  Part  VIII  of  that  Act.  They  are 
responsible  for  the  medical  inspection  and  treatment 
of  children  attending  public  elementary  schools 
under  Part  VII,  and  they  can,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, provide  meals  for  children  attending  those 
schools  (section  82  of  the  Education  Act,  1921).  They 
may  pi-ovide  or  assist  nursery  schools,  expend  money 
in  accordance  with  arrangements  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Education  for  promoting  the  social  and 
physical  training  of  children,  and  supply  convey- 
ances and  guides  for  children  attending  school ; they 


may  prosecute  persons  for  offences  against  children 
under  section  12  of  the  Children  Act,  1908;  they 
may  also  act  as  trustees  of  endowmen-ts  for  educa- 
tional purposes;  they  exercise  supervision  over 
children  employed  in  theatres  and  places  of  amuse- 
ment, and  they  regulate  by  byelaws  the  practice  of 
street-trading.  They  are  responsible  to  the  Home 
Office  for  providing  education  for  children  in  indus- 
trial schools.  Subject  to  a few  exceptions  their 
powers  are  confined  to  children  under  14  and  children 
above  that  age  who  are  attending  public  elementary 
schools.  Section  20  of  the  Education  Act,  1921, 
imposes  on  them  the  duty  of  organising  in  public 
elementary  schools  courses  of  advanced  instruction 
for  the  older  and  more  intelligent  children.  The 
majority  of  children  leave  public  elementary  schools 
at  the  end  of  the  school  term  in  which  they  attain 
the  age  of  14,  hut  the  Local  Education  Authority  for 
elementary  education  have  power  to  educate  them 
beyond  that  age  within  limits  imposed  by  section 
26  of  the  Education  Act,  1921.  The  education  of 
blind,  deaf,  defective  and  epileptic  children  closes 
at  the  end  of  the  school,  -term  in  which  the  children 
attain  the  age  of  16. 


Higher  Education. 

23.  The  function  of  Authorities  for  higher  educa- 
tion is  expressed  in  section  70  of  the  Education  Act, 
1921.  They  are  to  consider  the  educational  needs 
of  their  area  and  take  such  steps  as  seem  to  them 
desirable,  after  consultation  with  the  Board  of 
Education,  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  higher 
education  and  to  promote  the  general  co-ordination 
of  all  forms  of  higher  education.  These  general 
words  are  followed  in  the  Act  by  a grant  of  specific 
powers  relating  to  particular  matters,  and  from 
time  to  time  questions  arise  as  to  whether  the  effect 
of  the  particular  authorisations  given  by  succeeding 
sections  is  to  cut  down  the  general  authority  given 
by  section  70.  Generally  speaking,  however,  it  may 
be  said  that  Local  Education  Authorities  for  higher 
education  are  authorised  to  provide  or  aid  the  pro- 
vision of  any  form  of  higher  education  in  such  manner 
as  they  think  proper,  subject  to  certain  restrictions 
connected  with  religious  teaching  contained  in 
section  72  of  the  Act.  The  only  function  of  Local 
Educatioji  Authorities  for  higher  education  which 
is  not  exclusively  educational  is  the  giving  of  assist- 
ance to  boys  and  girls  under  18  with  respect  to  the 
choice  of  employment,  and  in  connection  with  this 
the  administration  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Acts.  The  exercise  of  this  function  is  however  pei-- 
missive  and  not  obligatory. 


IV.  Provisions  as  to  Joint  Action  by  Local 
Authorities. 

24.  Before  the  Education  Act,  1918,  came  into 
operation  there  were  various  provisions  in  the  Educa- 
tion Acts  enabling  Local  Authorities  to  combine  for 
various  purposes,  but  the  Act  of  1918  repealed  the 
existing  provisions  and  introduced  one  comprehensive 
provision  covering  every  kind  of  combination.  This 
provision  was  embodied  in  section  6 of  the  Education 
Act,  1918,  and  is  now  contained  in  section  6 of  the 
Education  Act,  1921.  It  enables  Councils  having 
powers  under  the  Act  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  any  duty  or  exercising  any  power  under 
the  Act,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  com- 
pirehensive  language  to  facilitate  combination  between 
Authorities.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  combina- 
tions are  not  limited  to  combinations  of  Local  Edu- 
cation Authorities;  they  extend  to  any  Council  having 
powers  under  the  Act,  and  consequentlj'  extend  to 
Urban  District  Councils  whose  only  power  is  to  raise 
a Id.  rate  for  higher  education.  The  section  points  to 
co-operation  by  means  of  the  appointment  of  a Joint 
Committee  or  a joint  body  of  managers  and  of  the 
delegation  to  that  Committee  of  any  powers  or  duties 
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of  the  combining  Councils.  Sub-section  (2)  contem- 
plates tlie  establishment  by  a Scheme  made  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  FederationSj  which  may  be 
incorporated,  to  deal  with  matters  of  common  interest 
concerning  education  which  it  is  neceaaary  or  conveni- 
crR  to  consider  in  relation  to  areas  larger  than  those 
ol  individual  Education  Authorities,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  no  such  Federation  has  been  established 
the  powers  of  combination  conferred  by  the  section 
have  been  used  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
uig  an  institution  which  serves  the  areas  of  two 
ihfferent  Local  Education  Authorities,  and  sometimes 

reasonably 

A ^+1,  ^ considerable  number  of 

Authorities,  but  which  no  single  Authority  can  be 
expected  to  provide.  Training  colleges  for  several 
County  areas  and  certified  schools  for  blind  and  deaf 
children  have  been  provided  in  this  way.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Board  of  Education  have  no  power 
to  compel  Education  Authorities  to  combine  and 
though  the  directions  in  which  combination  might  be 

iua  to  combin^L'’'”'"’  tical  difficulties  attach- 

ing to  combination  are  considerable. 

26.  Though  Authorities  having  powers  under  the 
Education  Acte  have  ample  power  to  combine  with 
each  other,  there  is,  broadly  speaking,  no  power 
eiiabling  Authorities  having  powers  under  the  Educa- 
tion Act  to  combine  with  Authorities  which  have  no 
Kuci  powers.  This  fact  has  given  rise  to  some  diffi- 
culty in  connection  with  mentally  defective  children. 
Ihe  Local  Education  Authority  provides  education 
tor  eduoable  mentally,  defective  children,  and  the 
Local  Authority  under  the  Mental  Deficiency  Act, 
1913,  loolis  after  uneducable  children.  Considerable 
economies  might  be  effected  if  a combination  between 
toe  two  Authorities  were  more  practicable.  The 
Public  Libraries  Acts  contain  provisions  enabling 
Public  Library  Authorities  to  combine. 


V.  Finance  oe  Local  Authorities. 

(a)  Expenditure. 

26.  Local  Education  Authorities  have  power  to 
expend  such  money  as  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  their  powers  and  duties,  and  the  pro- 
visions as  to  the  finance  of  Local  Education  Autho- 
rities are  contained  in  sections  118  to  132  of  the 
Education  Act,  1921.  There  is  no  statutory  limit  on 
the  expenditure  of  Local  Education  Authorities. 
Local  Education  Authorities  for  higher  education 
whicli  were  County  Councils  were,  by  section  2 of  the 
Education  Act,  1902,  not  allowed  to  spend  more  than 
2d.  ill  the  £ on  higher  education,  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  this  limi- 
tation was  abolished  by  the  Education  Act,  1918, 
Authorities  for  elenientarj'  education  were  by  the  Act 
of  1906  limited  to  an  expenditure  of  one  halfpennv 
in  the  £ on  the  provision  of  meals,  but  this  limitation 
was  abolished  by  the  Education  (Provision  of  Meals) 
iVct,  1914,  passed  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The 
limitation  on  expenditure  for  public  libraries  was 
abolished  by  the  Public  Libraries  Act,  1919,  subject 
to  the  iiroviso  that  any  Library  Authority  might  im- 
pose a limit  on  itself.  Those  Boroughs  and  Urban 
Districts  which  are  not  Local  Education  Authorities 
tor  highor  education,  but  have  power  of  spending 
money  for  that  purpose,  are  limited  to  a Id  rate'’ 
The  expenditure  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate 
Ldiicatioii  Act  is  limited  to  a halfpenny  rate. 


(b)  E.tchequer  Grants. 

27.  The  main  Exchequer  grants  to  Local  Education 
.‘Vuthorities  are  those  made  under  section  118  of  the 
Lducation  Act,  1921,  which  requires  the  Board  of 
ICducation  to  provide  by  regulation  for  the  payment 
to  Local  Education  Authorities  out  of  moneys  pro- 
vided by  _ Parliament  of  annual  substantive  grants. 
1 he  conditioii.s  of  the  grants  and  their  amount  are 


stated  in  Grant  Regulations  issued  by  the  Board,  and 
the  grants  are  subject  to  deduction  if  Authorities 
fail  to  perform  their  duties.  The  grants  vary  con- 
siderably in  amount  and  in  method  of  calculation,  but 
a considerable  number  of  grants,  especially  those 
relating  to  higher  education,  are  grants  based  on 
60  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Authority, 
bub-section  (2)  provides  a deficiency  grant  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  where  the  substantive  grants  amount 
to  less  than  half  the  expenditure.  In  addition  to 
these  grants  under  section  118  of  the  Education  Act, 
19..1,  the  residue  under  section  1 of  the  Local 
taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890,  as  amended ' 
by  section  17  of  the  Finance  Act,  1907,  and 
section  17  of  the  Revenue  Act,  1911,  is  applicable 
tor  the  purpose  of  higher  education.  This  grant  now 
amounts  to  about  £807,000  in  the  vear.  A grant  is 
made  under  section  9 of  the  Welsh  Intermediate 
Education  Act,  1889,  by  the  Treasury  in  aid  of 
Welsh  Intermediate  Schools  aided  by  Welsh  Counties 
noQ  ^ Boroughs.  This  grant  amounts  to  about 
£4a,U00  a year.  A further  sum  of  about  £114.000  a 
year  IS  paid  to  Local  Education  Authorities  under 
the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896,  in  respect  of  the 
deficiency  arising  under  that  Act  owing  to  the 
reduction  in  the  rates  on  agricultural  land. 


(c)  Bates. 


expenditure  of  the  County  Council  under 
the  Education  Act  is  paid  out  of  the  County  Fund 
The  expenditure  of  a Borough  Council  is  usually 
paid  out  of  the  Borough  Fund  or  Rate.  The 
expenses  of  an  Urban  District  Council  are  paid  out 
f the  Poor  Rate.  Subject  to  certain  exceptions,  the 
cost  of  elementary  and  higher  education  respectively 
falls  on  the  whole  of  the  elementary  or  higher  educa- 
tion area,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  a County  Council 
cannot  raise  any  expenses  for  elementary  education 
in  a Borough  or  Urban  District  which  is  autonomous 
ror  that  purpose. 

Under  section  122  of  the  Education  Act  1991 
expenses  in  connection  with  higher  education  may  be 
charged  the  County  Council  on  any  Parish  or 
Parishes  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  are 
school  or  college  in  connection  with  ' 
which  the  expenses  have  been  incurred. 


There  is  no  general  power  to  charge  expenses  for 
elementary  education  in  the  same  way,  but  a County 
Council  may  charge  three-quarters  of  the  capital 
expenditure  on  a public  elementary  school  on  the 
1 served  by  the  school.  Before 

iJlB,  the  County  Council  was  bound  to  make  a special 
charge  in  relation  to  this  capital  expenditure  amount- 
ing to  not  less  than  one-half  or  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  expenditure,  but  the  obligation  to 
make  a charge  was  removed  by  the  Act  of  1918.  The 
practice  of  Counties  in  this  matter  varies  very  con- 
siderably, but  the  general  tendency  is  towards  the 
abolition  of  special  charges,  whether  for  higher  or 
elementary  education.  There  is  a similar  power  to 
charge  expenses  in  connection  with  public  libraries 
on  the  area  served  by  the  public  library  under 
section  4 (2)  of  the  Public  Libraries  Act,  1919. 


(d)  Special  Beceijyts. 

29.  A County  Council  which  is  a Local  Education 
Authority  for  elementary  education  may  obtain 
special  receipts  from  a special  charge  such  as  is 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraph.  Apart  from 
this  the  only  special  receipt  which  requires  mention 
arises  under  section  41  of  the  Education  Act,  1921. 
Under  that  section,  which  replaces  section  13  of  the 
Education  Act,  1902,  the  income  of  endowments  of 
non-provided  schools  which  are  now  maintained  by 
the  County  Council  is  paid  to  the  County  Council 
in  so  far  as"  it  is  applicable  for  the  purposes  for 
which  the  County  Council  has  to  make  provision. 
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Such  income  does  not,  however,  go  to  relieve  the 
County  Fund,  but  is  credited  by  the  Council  in  aid 
of  the  elementary  education  rate  of  the  Parish 
served  by  the  school. 

As  respects  higher  education  there  may  be  a special 
receipt  from  a special  rate  charged  on  part  of  an 
area,  but  the  only  other  special  receipt  of  substan- 
tial importance  is  derived  from  fees  paid  by  pupils 
attending  places  of  higher  education. 

(e)  Loans. 

30.  The  power  of  borrowing  for  educational  pur- 
poses is  conferred  by  section  132  of  the  Education 
Act,  1921,  which  repeats  previous  enactments. 
Loans  require  the  sanction  of  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
except  in  London,  and  the  period  of  repayment  may 
be  as  long  as  60  years.  It  is  the  practice  of  the 
Ministry  to  consult  the  Board  before  sanctioning  a 
loan.  Money  borrowed  under  the  Education  Act 
is  not  reckoned  as  part  of  the  total  debt  of  the 
Authority  for  the  purpose  of  reckoning  any  limita- 
tions on  borrowing.  Similar  provisions  are  con- 
tained as  to  borrowing  for  public  libraries  in  section 
1 (3)  of  the  Public  Libraries  Act,  1919. 

(f)  Audit. 

31.  The  accounts  of  Local  Education  Authorities 
are  subject  to  audit  by  the  District  Auditor,  and 
for  that  purpose  where  the  Local  Education 
Authority  is  a Borough  it  is  provided  by  section  123 
of  the  Education  Act,  1921,  that  separate  accounts 
shall  be  kept  of  the  expenditure  under  the  Act. 

(g)  Statistics. 

■ 32.  Statistics  of  the . finance  of  Local  Education 

Authorities  are  attached*  to  this  Memorandum. 


VI.  Cbnirae  Supervision  oe  Local  Authorities. 

33.  By  the  Board  of  Education  Act,  1899,  there 
was  established  a Board  of  Education  charged  with 
the  superintendence  of  matters  relating  to  education 
in  England  and  Wales.  The  superintendence  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  however,  is  not  complete.  By 
section  1 (2)  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  Act,  1889, 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  may  undertake  the  in- 
spection of  and  reporting  on  any  schools  which  aie 
not  public  elementary  schools  and  in  which  technical 
instruction,  practical  or  scientific,  is  given  in  any 
matter  connected  with  agriculture  or  forestry  and 
the  aiding  of  any  school  which  admits  such  inspec- 
tion, and  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
Act,  1903,  the  provisions  as  to  agriculture  and 
forestry  were  extended  to  the  industry  of  fishing. 
Section  2 of  the  Board  of  Education  Act,  1899, 
contemplated  that  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture in  matters  relating  to  education  should  by 
Order  in  Council  be  transferreed  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  but  no  such  Order  in  Council  has  been 
made.  In  Lict  agricultural  education  is  almost 
entirely  under  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Poor 
Law  schools  are  under  the  administrative  control  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health;  industrial  and  reformatory 
schools  are  under  the  control  of  the  Home  Office 
under  the  Children  Act,  1908.  University  educa- 
tion falls  partly  within  the  sphere  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil and  partly  of  the  University  Grants  Committee 
of  the  Treasury.  Army  and  Navy  Schools  are  under 
the  War  Office  and  Admiralty  respectively.  Under 
the  Ministry  of  Health  Act,  1519,  the  powers  and 
duties  of  tile  Board  of  Education  with  respect  to 
medical  inspection  and  treatment  of  children  and 
young  persons  attending  schools  were  transferied  to 
the  IVIinistry  of  Health,  though  an  arrangement  ha.s 


* See  Appendix  LX,  pages  123-6. 


been  made  in  accordance  with  the  Act  whereby  the 
Board  of  Education  exercise  the  power  and  duty  of 
the  Minister  on  his  behalf  and  with  his  authority. 


34.  -4s  respects  elementary  education,  the  authority 
of  the  Board  of  Education  over  Local  Authorities  is 
almost  complete.  In  order  to  be  a public  elemen- 
tary school  the  school  must  comply  with  the  Code  of 
Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  public 
elementary  schools,  and  as,  subject  to  some  unim- 
portant exceptions,  the  Authority  for  elementary 
education  cannot  legally  conduct  any  schools  except 
public  elementary  schools,  it  follows  that  in 
prescribing,  so  far  as  they  think  desirable,  the 
manner  in  which  elementary  education  is  to  be 
conducted  the  Board’s  authority  is  indisputable. 
The  result  is  that  an  Authority  which  conducts  an 
elementary  school  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with 
those  Regulations  is  not  only  disqualified  for  grant 
but  is  doing  something  which  is  actually  illegal,  and 
if  it  incurred  any  expenditure  in  so  doing  its  expendi- 
ture would  be  subject  to  surcharge.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  observed  that  elementary  education 
is  far  more  the  subject  of  express  statutory  enact- 
ment than  higher  education,  and  that  if  the  Local 
Education  Authorities  are  controlled  by  Regulations 
of  the  Board,  the  Board  are  themselves  controlled  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Education  Acts. 


35.  With  regard  to  higher  education,  before  the 
Education  Act,  1918,  was  passed  Local  Education 
Authorities  possessed,  so  far  as  law  alone  is  concerned, 
almost  complete  liberty,  without  any  authority  from 
the  Board  of  Education,  to  do  or  refrain  from  doing 
whatever  they  thought  proper  for  the  promotion  of 
higher  education.  Under  section  70  they  were  bound 
to  consult  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  exercise  of 
their  powers,  but  they  were  not  bound  to  act  upon 
the  advice  of  the  Board.  They  were  bound  to  spend 
the  residue  under  section  1 of  the  Local  Taxation 
(Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890,  on  higher  education, 
but  beyond  that  they  were  not  bound  to  spend  any 
money  on  higher  education  at  all.  This  local 
liberty,  however,  was  in  practice  considerably 
modified  by  financial  circumstances.  The  Board 
made  grants  in  aid  of  higher  education  undei 
Regulations  laid  before  Parliament,  and  expendituie 
by  Local  Education  Authorities  on  higher  education 
which  did  not  conform  with  these  Regulations  did  not 
attract  grant.  The  grant  of  the  Board  of  Education 
did  not  cover  all  the  matters  relating  to  higher 
education  on  which  Local  Education  Authorities 
spend  money,  but  in  those  branches  of  higher  educa- 
tion which 'were  the  subject  of  grants,  in  practice 
Local  Education  Authorities  almost  invariably 
administered  higher  education  in  such  a way  as  to 
earn  such  grants  as  were  available. 


36  The  legal  position,  however,  has  been  greatly 
modified  by  the  Education  Act,  1918,  which  not  only 
imposed  on  Local  Education  Authorities  a duty  to 
provide  for  the  progressive  development  and  com- 
prehensive organisation  of  education  in  respect  of 
their  area,  but  also  provided  a machinery  known^  as 
the  scheme  procedure  for  the  purposes  of  enforcing 
that  duty.  Under  that  procedure  a Local  Educa- 
tion Authority  can  be  required  to  submit  a 
scheme  to  the  Board  of  Education  showing  the 
manner  • in  which  their  powers  and  duties  in 
respect  of  any  branch  of  education  will  be  performed 
and  when  that  scheme  is  approved  by  the  Board  ol 
Education  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Local  Education 
Authority  to  give  effect  to  it.  If  the  Board  of 
Education  are  unable  to  approve  the  scheine  or  to 
secure  the  necessary  amendments  of  it,  the  Ac 
contemplates  that  they  should  lay  a Report  before 
Parliament  and  that  a deduction  .should  be  made 
from  grants.  At  present,  however,  no  experience 
has  been  obtained  of  the  practical  working  of  these 
nrovisions. 


37.  There  are,  moreover,  certain  powers  which  a 
Local  Education  Authority  cannot  exercise  except  in 
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a manner  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  instance  of  this  is  the 
exercise  of  powers  of  attending  to  the  health  and 
physical  condition  of  children  in  places  of  elementary 
and  higher  education.  As  has  been  explained,  the 
power  of  approval  is  by  statute  vested  in  the  Ministry 
of  Health  but  is  exercised  through  the  Board  of 
Education.  Other  cases  in  which  the  express 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  action  by  a 
Local  Education  Authority  is  required  are  powers 
for  the  education  of  children  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances (section  23  of  the  Education  Act,  1921),  the 
certifioation  of  blind,  deaf,  defective  and  epileptic 
schools  under  Part  V of  the  Act,  the  provision  of 
facilities  for  social  and  physical  training  under 
section  86  of  the  Act,  and  the  exercise  of  powers 
relating  to  choice  of  employment  under  section  107 
of  the  Act. 

38.  It  is  generally  considered  that  the  most 
effective  weapon  the  Board  of  Education  have  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  their  superintendence  over 
education  is  the  financial  weapon  of  withholding 
grants,  but  the  Education  Act,  1921,  embodying 
previous  legislation  on  this  subject,  provides  other 
machinery.  Section  150  of  the  Act  provides  that  if 
an  Authority  fail  to  fulfil  any  of  their  duties  under 
the  Act  the  Board  of  Education  may,  after  holding 
a Public  Inquiry,  make  such  Order  as  they  think 
necessary  for  the  purpose, of  compelling  the  Authority 
to  fulfil  their  duty,  and  any  such  Order  may  be 
enforced  by  mandamus.  Section  151  relates  solely 
to  a default  of  a Local  Education  Authority  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  respects  an  elementarA’ 
school.  In  such  a case  the  Board  of  Education  may 
provide  the  Managers  of  the  school  with  such  funds 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  school  and  may  recover  those  sums  as  a debt 
due  to  the  CroAvn  from  the  Local  Education 
Authority. 


VII.  Supervision  and  Control  oe  other  Local 
Authorities  by  County  Councils. 

39.  If  the  words  “ Local  Authority  ” are  used  in 
a nariow  sense  County  Councils  have  no  power  to 
supervise  or  control  other  Local  Authorities  in  any 
matter  _ relating  to  education.  The  only  Local 
Authorities  within  a County  which  have  any  educa- 
tional powers  are  Local  Authorities  for  elementary 
ediication  in  autonomous  areas  and  Local  Authorities 
which  have  a power  of  raising  a Id.  rate  for  the 
purposes  of  higher  education.  In  each  case  the 
powera  of  the  Local  Authority  are  exercised  inde- 
pendently of  the  County  Council,  ivho  have  no  power 
of  supervision  or  control,  though  as  a matter  of 
fact  the  power  of  raising  a Id.  rate  for  higher  educa- 
tion is  often  exercised  in  consultation  ivith  the 
County  Council.  The  only  educational  function  of 
Parish  Councils  and  Parish  Meetings  is  to  appoint 
some  of  the  Managers  of  elementary  schools,  both 
provided  and  non-provided. 


40.  Managers  of  public  elementary  schools  couk 
scarcely  be  described  as  Local  Authorities,  but  it  ma; 
bo  convenient  to  describe  their  composition  and  func 
tions,  lyhich  differ  entirely  according  as  the  school  i; 
a provided  or  non-provided  school.  In  a'  providec 
school  the  Managers  are  little  more  than  agents  o 
the  I.ncal  Education  Authority,  and  they  deal  witl 
such  matters  and  subject  to  such  conditions  and  re 
stnctions  as  the  Authority  determine.  In  a Counti 
the  Managers  of  a provided  school  usually  consist  o 
tour  representatives  of  the  County  Council  togethei 
with  two  representatives  of  the  Minor  Local  Aiithoriti 
which  IS  an  Urban  District  Council,  Parish  Counci 
or  .a  Piu-ish  Meeting.  In  a Borough  or  Urban  Distici 
Avhicli  IS  an  Authority  for  Elementary  Education,  th. 
Council  of  the  Borough  or  Urban  District  may  appoini 
such  Managers  as  it  thinks  proper  or  may  appoint  ik 
Managers  at  all.  In  London  the  provisions  are  fai 


more  complicated,  but  perhaps  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  two-thirds  of  the  Managers  are  appointed  hy  the 
Borough  Council  and  one-third  by  the  London  County 
Council. 

The  Managers  of  non-provided  schools  have  far  more 
extensive  poivere  than  the  Managers  of  provided 
schools,  and  a dual  control  is  established,  the  nature 
of  which  ie  set  out  in  section  29  of  the  Education  Act, 
1921.  It  is  too  elaborate  to  be  susceptible  of  a short 
summary.  There  are  usually  six  Managers  of  a non- 
provided  school,  of  whom  four  may  be  said  to  repre-. 
sent  the  trust  on  which  the  school  is  held,  and  the 
other  two  are  appointed  in  a Borough  or  Urban 
District  which  is  a Local  Education  Authority  by  that 
Authority,  and  in  a County,  one  by  the  County 
Council  and  one  by  the  Minor  Local  Authority. 

The  four  Managers  representing  the  trust  are 
known  as  Eouiidation  Managers  and  they  are  usually, 
though  not  invariably,  constituted  in  accordance  with 
an  Order  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  under 
section  11  of  the  Education  Act,  1902.  If  they  are 
not  so  constituted  it  is  because  the  Trust  Deed  (which 
in  the  case  of  a school  in  private  ownership  includes 
the  tenancy  agreement  under  which  the  premises  are 
held)  contains  sufficient  provisions  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Foundation  Managers. 


VIII-  Provisions  as  to  Alteration  of  the  Area, 
Constitution,  or  Functions  of  Local  Authorities! 

- 41.  The  Board  of  Education  have  no  control  over 
alterations  in  the  area,  constitution,  or  functions  of 
Local  Authorities.  Alterations  of  area  are  effected 
directly,  either  by  Provisional  Orders  made  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health  or  by  Local  Acts  of  Parliament, 
or  indirectly  by  the  incorporation  of  new  Boroughs 
by  Order  in  Council.  The  question  whether  an  area 
should  be  altered  is  a broad  question  of  general 
policy  depending  on  a large  number  of  considerations 
among  wbich  education  does  not  generally  occupy  a 
very  conspicuous  position.  Where  the  appropriate 
authority  has  decided  that  it  is  desirable  to  alter 
the  area  of  an  Authority  no  practical  di£S.culty  is 
experienced  in  giving  effect  to  the  alteration  so  far 
as  education  is  concerned.  The  model  clauses  which 
are  generally  inserted  in  Orders  and  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment relating  to  the  matter  are  now  almost  in 
common  - form,  and  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  such  cases  is  usually  confined  to  ascer- 
taining that  the  necessary  provisions  for  transfers 
of  schools,  etc.,  are  contained  in  the  document  effect- 
ing the  change.  The  Board  of  Education  also  have 
no  voice  in  the  constitution  of  Local  Authorities, 
though  they  have  a voice  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Education  Committee  of  Local  Authorities,  and  such 
constitution  requires  their  approval.  The  functions 
of  Local  Education  Authorities  ax’e  defined  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  the  Board  of  Education  cannot 
either  increase  or  diminish  those  functions. 


IX. — Edtjcation.^l  Endowments. 

42,  A comprehensive  survey  of  educational  endow- 
ments would  be  out  of  place  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  local  government,  but  the  following  repre- 
sents an  attempt  to  give  some  account  of  these 
endowments  as  thej’'  affect  local  government. 

43-  The  Board  of  Education  exercise  two  distinct 
functions  as  regards  educational  endowments  : 

(a)  Under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts  they  exercise 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Coui*t  of  Chancery  and  are 
governed  in  that  exercise  by  the  same  principles  as 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  This  jurisdiction  divides 
itself  into  two  branches,  first  the  making  of  schemes 
for  remodelling  trusts  which  have  become  obsolete  or 
unsuitablej  and  secondly  the  supervision  of  administra- 
tion of  educational  trusts  by  examining  accounts, 
appointing  trustees,  authorising  capital  expenditure 
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and  the  like.  With  regard  to  the  first  branch  of  this 
jurisdiction  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  of  a very 
limited  character.  It  does  not  confer  on  the  Board 
any  jurisdiction  to  remodel  trusts  according  to  their 
views  of  general  policy ; it  merely  enables  them  to 
vary  trusts  in  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  carry  out 
the  existing  trust,  or  the  existing  trust  has  become 
absolutely  unsuitable.  This  must  be  regarded  as  a 
very  summary  statement  of  a very  complicated 
branch  of  law. 

(b)  The  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  the  first  of  which 
was  passed  in  1869,  gave  the  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
missioners (whose  power  is  now  exercised  by  the 
Board  of  Education)  a most  extensive  jurisdiction 
for  remodelling  educational  trusts  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  modern  educational  conditions. 
Under  those  Acts,  in  the  years  succeeding  1869,  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  endowments  for  secondary 
education  were  remodelled  and  revised.  The  Acts 
were  originally  temporary  Acts,  but  after  being  con-  ‘ 
tinned  year  after  year  by  the  Expiring  Laws  Con- 
tinuance Acts,  they  were  made  permanent  by  the 
Expiring  Laws  Act,  1922.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  work  which  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act,  1869,  contemplated  has  been  completed, 
and  occasions  for  the  making  of  a Scheme  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts  have  now  become  exceptional. 

44.  Endowments  which  have  any  relation  to 
problems  of  local  government  may  be  divided 
roughly  into  two  classes : (1)  endowments  which 

before  1902  were  either  held  or  applied  for  the  pur- 
poses of  elementary  education;  (2)  endowments  which 
wei'e  applied  for  the  purposes  of  secondary  schools  or 
other  places  of  higher  education. 

With  regard  to  the  first  class,  the  Education  Act, 
1902,  which,  subject  to  some  exceptions,  imposed 
upon  the  rates  the  entire  liability  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  elementary  schools',  rendered  endowments 
for  the  support  of  those  schools  to  a considerable 
extent  unnecessary.  It  is  of  course  true  that  the 
Managers  of  elementary  schools  had  a duty  to  main- 
tain the  buildings,  but  in  many  oases'  the  endowments 
were  larger  than  was  necessary  for  that  purpose,  and 
in  many  other  cases  it  was  found  on  a careful  examina- 
tion of  the  trusts  that  the  endowments,  though  they 
had  been  applied  in  connection  with  elementary  educa- 
tion, were  not  legally  applicable  for  the  upkeep  of 
buildings  of  non-provided  schools.  The  Education  Act, 
1902,  by  section  13,  provided  a partial  solution  of  the 
problem.  It  declared  that  where  endowments  were 
applicable  for  those  purposes  for  which  provision  was 
to  be  made  in  future  out  of  the  rates,  the  income 
should  be  used  to  relieve  the  rates  of  the  area  served 
by  the  school.  This  section  was  a direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  well-recogni&'ed  principle  of  charity  law 
that  endowments  should  not  be  applied  in  relief  of 
the  rates.  It  has  given  rise  to  an  enormous  amount 
of  administrative  labour,  and  generally  speaking  it 
cannot  ibe  said  that  the  effects  of  the  section  have 
given  rise  to  general  satisfaction.  Many  persons  have 
taken  the  view  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  in- 
tention of  the  original  benefactor  it  was  certainly 
not  to  relieve  the  ratepayers  of  his  area,  and  they 
have  resisted  to  the  best  of  their  power  any  attempt 
to  give  the  endowments  to  the  rates.  On  the  other 
hand,  generally  speaking,  ratepayers  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  very  conscious  of  the  benefits  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  section.  The  section  does  not  apply 
to  London. 

45.  Passing  from  these  endowments  which  went  to 
the  relief  of  the  rates  to  the  other  elementary  endow- 
ments, experience  has  shown  that  the  endowments 
are  not  well  adapted  to  a system  whereby  education 
is  administered  by  Local  Education  Authorities. 
These  elementary  endowments  are  almost  invariably 
endowments  for  the  benefit  of  a very  limited  area, 
such  as  a parish.  They  are  very  unequal  in  their 
distribution;  many  of  them  are  so  trifling  in  amount 
as  not  to  justify  any  considerable  expenditure  of 


time  or  trouble  in  framing  schemes  for  their  adminis- 
tration, and  it  is  often  a matter  of  great  difficulty 
to  discover  any  method  in  which  they  can  usefully 
be  applied.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  follow 
the  old  rule  that  they  should  not  be  used  merely 
for  carrying  out  some  duty  which  is  already  per- 
formed out  of  the  rates,  but  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  find  any  purpose  -which  is  not 
covered  by  the  rates,  and  if  the  endovvmente  are 
applied  in  such  an  obvious  way  as  the  provision  of 
scholarships  and  exhibitions  to  secondary  schools,  it 
is  found  that  the  award  on  a parochial  basis  by 
independent  bodies  of  trus-bees  of  a number  of  small 
scholarships  and  exhibitions  is  rather  apt  to 
embarrass  the  establishment  by  the  Local  Education 
Authority  itself  of  any  comprehensive  scheme 
throughout  their  area  for  the  award  of  those 
scholarships.  The  beneficial  use  of  these  endow- 
ments depends  mainly  upon  the  exis-tence  of 
an  assiduous  and  experienced  body  of  Governors 
who  are  quick  to  discern  some  useful  direction 
in  which  money  can  be  applied.  But  it  is  not 
invariably  the  case  that  such  a body  is  at  the 
service  of  a small  parochial  area.  In  recent  years 
the  policy  of  the  Board  in  framing  schemes  for  these 
small  endowments  has  been  to  give  the  Ic^al 
Governing  Bodies  as  wide  a discretion  as  possible 
to  apply  the  money  for  any  educational^  purpose 
which  appears  useful  to  them  from  time  to  time.  In 
doing  so,  they  are  recommended  to  consult  the  Local 
Education  Authority,  and  generally  there  is  a re- 
presentative of  the  Local  Education  Authority  on 
the  Governing  Body.  It  is,  however,  almost  impos- 
sible to  provide  for  a really  satisfactory  utilisation 
of  these  small  endowinentfi.  In  many  cases  perhaps 
the  best  use  of  them  w^ould  be  to  apply  them  for  the 
purpose  of  village  institu-tes,  but  the  legal  obstacles 
to  using  an  educational  endovunent  in  this  way  are 
considerable. 

46.  With  regard  to  endowments  for  higher  educa- 
tion attached  to  secondary  schools  and  technical 
schools,  the  general  eflect  of  the  history  of  the  last 
20  years  has  been  to  reduce  very  greatly  the  im- 
portance of  endowments  as  providing  part  of  the 
provision  for  secondary  education.  Before  1902,  a 
school  -n'as  often  able  to  carry  on  its  functions  with 
no  financial  resources  other  than  those  provided  by 
endowments  and  fees,  but  such  a case  is  now  excep- 
tional, and  the  Local  Education  Authority  which  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  organising  secondary  educa- 
tion in  its  area  almost  invariably  has  to  supplement 
the  resources  of  the  secondary  school  to  a very  con- 
siderable extent.  In  many  cases  this  extent  is  so 
considerable  that  the  school  has  ^ become  practically 
a school  provided  and  maintained  by  the  Local 
Education  Authority.  Wherever  a Local  Education 
Authority  gives*  financial  aid  to  a school^  it  is  able 
to  settle  the  conditions  on  which  that  aid^  shall  be 
given,  and  the  school  depends  for  its  con- 
tinued existence  on  the  continuance  of  the  aid. 
Under  these  conditions  the  position  of  the  Governors 
of  an  endowed  school  is  apt  to  approximate  to  the 
position  of  the  Governors  of  a provided  school,  though 
Local  Education  Authorities  vary  very  much  in  the 
amount  of  control  they  exact  as  a condition  of  their 
grant  of  assistance.  In  this  sphere  also  the  Board  of 
Education  have  to  encounter  the  rule  of  charity  law 
that  charity  money  shall  not  be  applied  in  relief  ()f 
the  rates,  in  circumstances  which  are  peculiarly  diffi- 
cult. If  the  endowments  are  used  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  secondary  school,  it  is 
impossible  to  disguise  the  fact  that  they  meieL 
relieve  the  rates,  and  if  the  provision  of  secondary 
education  throughout  the  area  is  complete,  it  follows 
that  an  endowment  does  not  confer  upon  the  locality 
for  which  it  is  designed  any  benefit  which  it  would 
not  otherwise  secure.  Under  the  influence  of  financial 
pressure  Local  Education  Authorities  increasingi.> 
tend  to  take  the  view  that  the  endowment  of  -the 
.school  should  simply  be  regarded  as  a fund  to  diminish 
the  liability  of  the  ratepayers  for  providing  secondary 
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education,  and  since  Local  Education  Authorities 
control  the  purse  it  is  difficult  to  resist  their  con- 
tention. The  Board  of  Education,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  Charity  Commissioners,  have  to  observe  the  old 
rules  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  matters  affecting 
charity,  and  they  must  do  their  best  to  preserve  the 
indeiieiidence  and  identity  of  these  endowed  founda- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  as  practical  administrators, 
they  observe  that  the  inevitable  tendency  with  regard 
to  most  endowed  secondary  schools  is  that  sooner  or 
liiter  they  must  become  merged  in  the  general  County 
administration  of  secondary  education  and  become 
indistinguishable  from  provided  schools.  The  Board 
are  a.dministering  a code  of  charity  law  which  was 
devised  long  befoi’e  the  State  or  the  rates  gave  any 
assistance  to  higher  education,  and  the  complete 
revolution  in  higher  education  affected  by  the  Educa- 
tion Acts  of  1902  and  1918  has  I’eally  rendered  it 
almost  impossible  to  apply  that  code. 


6119.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : On  paragraph  4,  what 
particular  reason  was  there  for  making  special  pro- 
vision for  intermediate  education  in  Wales  Was 
there  some  history  behind  it.P — (Mr.  Barker.)  M''ales 
has  always  been  a progressive  place  educationally,  and 
1 think  perhaps  the  chief  reason  was  that  Wales  was 
not  so  rich  in  endowments  for  higher  education  as 
England  was,  and  that  was  the  ground  upon  which 
money  was  given  out  of  the  rates  and  also  provided 
by  the  Exchequer. 

6120.  AVhat  is  intermediate  education.? — They  call 
it  intermediate,  but  it  is  really  not  very  distinguish- 
able from  secondary  education. 

6121.  What  we  now  call  secondary  education,  to  a 
large  extent? — Yes. 

. 6122.  They  are  not  central  schools.? — No.  They  are 
of  the  character  of  secondary  schools. 

6123.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : In  fact,  secondary 
education  at  the  present  day  has  advanced  to  what 
we  used  to  call  intermediate.? — Yes. 

6124.  (Mr.  Fritchard)  : Is  there  any  distinction 
between  intermediate  education,  secondary  education, 
and  higher  education  ? — rlligher  education  is  a com- 
prehensive term;  it  includes  secondary  education, 
technical  education,  and  university  education. 

6125.  Everything  except  elementary? — Yes.  The 

distinction  between  secondary  and  intermediate  educa- 
tion is  a distinction  confined  to  Wales.  We  do  not 
talk  about  intermediate  education  in  England.  In 
W ales  we  mean  by  intermediate  education  the  system 
of  education  set  up  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate 
Education  Act,  1889.  That  Act  set  up  a numlber  or 
schools  which  are  known  .as  intermediate  schools,  not 
so  much  on  accoiuit  of  the  type  of  education  they  give 
as  because  they  derive  their  title  from  the  Act  itself. 
But,  broadly  speaking,  an  intermediate  school  is 
•simply  a secondary  school  which  is  subject  to  certain 
special  legal  provisions. 

6126.  (Chairman) : Paragi-aph  6 brings  us  to  1902. 
1 understand,  except  for  the  Intermediate  Education 
Act  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  everything  was 
altered  by  the  Act  of  1902.? — Yes. 

6127.  Then  we  get  the  existing  Local  Authorities. 
School  Boards  were  abolished  and  there  are  the 
Education  Authorities  which  you  enumerate  here. 
London  is  of  course  quite  different  from  any  other 
area,  is  it  not;  the  Authority  in  London  is  different? 
— 1 should  not  say  it  is  different. 

6128.  You  have  Authorities  which  are  not  Educa- 
tion Authorities? — Yes.  Metropolitan  Boroughs  are 
very  different  from  other  Boroughs. 

6129.  [Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  distinction  between 
this  system  and  the  system  which  preceded  it  is  that 
for  the  first  time  there  is  a Local  Education  Authorit\- 
for  every  district  in  the  country? — ^Yes. 

6130.  Whereas,  under  the  former  system,  it  was  a 
question  of  the  circumstance-s  of  the  neighbourhood 
wliether  a School  Board  wms  set  up  or  not.? — That  is 
so. 


6131.  But  now  there  is  a network  of  Authoriitie.s 
covering  the  whole  country  ?— Yes,  and  the  areas  are 
larger,  of  course. 

(Mr.  Turton) : The  circumstances  being  that  in 
certain  cases  they  oibjected  to  a School  Boaa-d. 

6132.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)-.  Not  altogether;  there 
W'ere  other  circumstances  too.  I think  there  was  a 
question  whether  there  was  a sufficiency  of  schools  or 
not? — That  was  really  the  test,  yes. 

6133.  (Mr.  liiddell) : Is  there  any  value  in  the  dis- 
tinction between  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  for 
oduoational  purposes  ? — In  a memorandum  on  policy 
w'.hdch  we  have  prepared  for  the  Oommission  that 
question  has  been  discussed,  .and  the  opinion  has  been 
advanced  that  a Borough  wdth  its  corporate  history 
and  traditions  is  more  suitable  to  be  a Local  Educa- 
tion Authority  than  an  Urban  District. 

6134.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : That  is  what  would 

apply  to  historic  Boroughs? — Yes. 

6135.  Not  to  those  recently  hatched? — No. 

6136.  (Chairman) : The  Boroughs  recently  hatched 
have  the  same  advantages.  Is  not  that  so?  All 
Boroughs  with  10,000  population,  whether  new  or 
old,  are  Education  Authorities? — ^Yes,  provided  they 
were  over  10,000  according  to  the  Census  of  1901. 

6137.  If  they  were  not  Boroughs  in  1901?— If  they 
were  created  Boroughs  after  1901,  you  go  back  to  the 
1901  populatio.n,  and  find  if  that  was  over  10,000. 

^ 6138.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Is  the  population 
in  1901  taken  for  the  same  area,  or  may  some  of  these 
Boroughs  have  been  formed  with  a more  extensive 
area  than  the  previous  authority  had  in  1901  ? — It  is 
for  the  area  of  the  new  Borough.  You  look  up  the 
population  for  the  existing  area. 

6139.  And  find  what  the  population  was  in  1901? 

Yes. 

6140.  (Sir  Ityland  Adkins) : Supposing  that  there 
was  some  district  the  population  of  which  was  more 
than  10,000  to-day  but  was  under  20,000,  and  they 
became  a Borough  by  the  grace  of  the  Privy  Council, 
they  would  then  become  an  Elementary  Education 
Authority  ipso  facto?— Yes.  Oft  must  be  10,000  in 
1901. 

6141.  Therefore,  whether  they  have  dwindled  or 
grown  is  irrelevant;  you  still  take  the  20'-vear-old 
test.?— Yes. 

6142.  I mean  the  Act  does.  It  is  not  you ; it  is  the 
Act? — Yes. 

6143.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : There  is  one  point  I 
should  like  to  ask  with  respect  to  the  distinction 
between  Unban  Districts  and  Boroughs.  Boroughs 
were  under  the  former  legislation  potential  School 
Board  Authorities? — ^Yes. 

6144.  A School  Board  could  be  set  up  for  a 
Borough?  ^Yes.  That  was,  generally  speaking,  the 
area. 

6145.  In  an  Urban  District,  the  Urban  District 
was  not  an  education  area ; the  area  there  was  the 
parish? — Yes. 

6146.  The  Boroughs  have  to  a certain  extent  a 
prescriptive  position? — Yes. 

6147.  (Chairman) : They  started  rather  ahead  of  the 
others? — Yes.  ’ 

6148.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : But  it  is  purely 

artificial  when  analysed,  except  for  the  traditional 
point  which  you  have  made? — Yes. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : They  were  on  the  spot,  I 
suppose. 

6149.  (Chairman) : In  paragraph  8 you  tell  us 

about  those  Boroughs  which  have  Burreudered  their 
powers  to  the  County  Councils? — ^Yes. 

(Chairman) : Have  you  any  further  information 
with  regard  to  the  relinquishment  of  the  powers  of 
Boroughs?  I see  several  have  done  so,  but  not  very 
many. 

6150.  (Mr.  Turton)  : It  has  worked  verj'  well  in  the 
•past,  has  it  not?  The  North  Riding  County  Council 
and  the  Corporation  of  Thornaby-on-Tees  have 
worked  in  a very  friendly  way  together.? — (Svr 
.Ymherst  Selby-Biggc) : I do  not  think  any  of  the 
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people  wlio  surrendered  their  poAYers  have 
regretted  it. 

6161.  Speaking  quite  generally,  it  is  the  same  with 
regard  to  all  these  places  which  are  set  out  in  the 
list? — Yes. 

6152.  {Lord  Strachie)  : When  the  Boroughs  have 
relinquished  their  powers,  can  they  resume  them 
again  by  right? — {Mr.  Barker)  : No.  There  is  no 
machinery  for  doing  .that. 

6153.  {Chairman)  : It  is  in  the  Act;  they  have 

statutory  powers? — ^Yes. 

6154.  When  they  have  done  it,  they  have  done  it 
once  for  all? — Yes. 

6155.  {Mr.  Turton) : That  was  one  of  the  troubles 
when  we  were  discussing  this  very  point.  It  was 
like  matrimony  without  a divorce  court? — {Sir 
.imherst  Selby-Bigge)  : Yes,  it  is  irrevocable. 

6156.  What  were  the  reasons  generally  which  led 
to  the  relinquishment? — ^I  am  afraid  I should  have 
to  look  through  the  oases.  I think  it  was  the  general 
feeling  that  it  would  be  better  if  they  worked  as  one 
body  with  the  County  Council. 

6167.  You  have  a larger  scope  for  selection  of 
teachers  ? — Yes. 

6158.  {Sir  George  Macdonogli) : I suppose  if  one 
of  these  Authorities  which  relinquished  became 
eventually  a County  Borough  it  would  then  resume 
its  powers? — It  simply  starts  afresh. 

6159.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : In  all  these  cases,  1 
suppose  it  is  possible  for  the  County  Authority  to 
delegate  in  practice  the  bulk  of  the  administration  of 
elementary  education  to  a local  Committee  which 
might  very  well  be  the  Town  Council  of  such  places  as 
these? — ^Yes.  It  sets  up  a Local  Sub-Committee. 

6160.  Which  does  in  practice  do  a good  deal  of  the 
old  work  of  the  old  School  Board? — It  certainly 
does.  It  is  technically  only  .a  SubjCommittee  of 
the  County  Council  with  no  delegated  powers.  There 
is  no  regular  delegation,  but  it  does  in  fact  very 
often  act  as  if  it  had  delegated  powers. 

6161.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : The  powers  which  are 
delegated  are  very  limited  as  a rule,  are  they  not? 
— They  cannot  delegate  to  a Sub-Committee. 

{Mr.  Turton,) : JDelegaia  potestas  non  potest 

delegari. 

6162.  {Sir  Walter  Nichola,s)  : The  powers  which 

they  exercise  are  very  limited  ? — If  you  take  the  Local 
Sub-Committees  which  have  been  set  up,  whether  in 
these  places  or  others,  you  find  that  they  exercise 
very  extensive  powers,  sometimes  rather  too  exten- 
sive. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : The  translation  of  Mr. 

Turton’s  Latin  phrase  is  that  they  cannot  delegate, 
but  they  do. 

6163.  {Col.  Williams) : Do  you  not  find  com- 

plaints from  the  Local  Committees  that  they  have  not 
enough  powers  and  that  people  will  not  sit  on  the 
Committees,  and  they  are  simply  dummies? — That 
is  quite  true.  You  always  get  that  kind  of  dif- 
ference between  a subordinate  and  a superior  body. 

6164.  {Sir  Leiuis  Beard) : Only  one  Urban  District 
has  relinquished  its  powers? — {Mr.  Barker)-.  That  is 
rather  an  interesting  point,  because  it  was  the  case 
of  a newly-created  Urban  District  with  a popula.tion 
of  over  20,000,  and  it  never  exercised  any  of  the 
powers  at  all.  As  soon  as  it  was  created  it  decided 
that  it  would  like,  to  amalgamate  itself  with  the 
County  Education  Authority. 

(Mr.  Turton) : The  district  had  been  previously  in 
the  ai-ea  of  the  North  Riding  Education  Committee, 
and  for  purpo,ses  of  self-defence  against  Middles- 
brough they  became  an  Urban  District. 

6165.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I should  like  to  follow  up 
my  oAvn  question.  I undei’stand  frO'm  that  that  no 
Udbaii  District  which  was  originally  constituted  an 
Education  Authority  under  the  Act  of  1902  has 
relinquished  its  powers? — No.  I think  there  are  two 
explanations'  of  that.  The  first  is  that  there  are  not 
very  ]uany  Urban  Districts  which  have  powers — only 


44.  The  second  explanation  of  course  is  that  it  is  a 
place  with  a small  population  and  not  a large 
poxmlation  which  hands  over  its  powers. 

6166.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  a Borough  the 
limit  being  10,000  population,  and  in  the  case  of  an 
Urban  District  the  limit  being  20,000,  the  Urban 
District  is  generally  big  enough  to  stand  on  its  own 
feet  ? — Yes. 

6167.  {Mr.  Pritchard)  Of  course,  that  is  not  quite 
accurate,  because  Watford  when  it  relinquished  its 
powers  was  an  Urban  District  and  not  a Borough? — 
Yes. 

6168.  {Chairman)  : I see  that  in  1902,  there  were  68 
Urban  Districts,  and  in  1910,  there  were  only  44 
Urban  Districts  which  were  Local  Education  Authori- 
ties. Can  you  explain  the  difference  of  14  in  that 
way? — It  is  probably  due  to  the  amalgamation  of 
Urban  Districts  with  County  Boroughs. 

{Sir  George  Macdonogh) : May  I suggest  that  the 
table  shows  that  there  are  13  new  County  Boroughs? 

6169.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : The  difference  is  that 
they  have  been  eaten  up  by  County  Boi'oughs? — ^Yes. 

{Chairman)  : I was  coming  to  that.  One  of  those 
14  relinquished  its  powers.  Have  the  13  Urban  Dis- 
tricts become  County  Boroughs? 

6170.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : They  have  been  eaten 
up  : “ They  finish  the  ride  with  the  lady  inside." 
Paragraph  12  is  a very  interesting  speculation,  is  it 
not? — {Sir  Amherst  Selby-Bigge) : It  is  only  raising 
the  point. 

6171.  {Mr.  Turton)  ■ May  we  have  the  reason  why  it 
should  be  so  controversial  P You  say  in  paragraph  13  : 

“ Such  a proposal  would  be  controversial  and  is  open 
to  some  serious  disadvantages.”  Of  course,  it  is 
breaking  up  the  Act? — ^Well,  it  might  mean  lan  in- 
and-out  arrangement  which  would  be  extraordinarily 
inconvenient  for  everybo'dy. 

6172.  If  you  left  it  where  it  has  been  done  once  for 
all,  notwithstanding  the  population  has  gone  down, 
would  not  that  get  over  the  difficulty? — You  might 
then  have  an  automatic  increase  of  the  number  of 
Local  Education  Authorities.  It  might  become  in- 
tolerable. {Mr  Barker) : You  would  have  a revised 
list  every  ten  years. 

6173.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Would  not  it  be  open  to 
this  extreme  difficulty,  that  Counties  have  made  their 
educational  arrangements  on  the  basis  that  certain 
areas  within  the  County  are  separate  Authorities  for 
elementary  education,  and  having  made  those  arrange- 
ments, if  other  areas  became  Authorities  it  would 
mean  a good  deal  of  re-arranging? — {Sir  Amherst 
Selby-Bigge) : You  mean  if  they  became  autonomous 
automatically  merely  on  the  population  ba.sis  and 
without  consideration  of  the  other  relevant  circum- 
stances. I can  imagine  hardly  any  less  suitable 
arrangement  for  the  purpose  of  education  than  that 
merely  by  the  growth  of  population,  quite  regard- 
less of  all  other  circumstances,  you  should  get  an 
independent  Local  Education  Authority  for  elemen- 
tary education  growing  up  in  a County  area. 

6174.  There  is  a difference  between  when  they 
started  under  the  new  Education  Act  and  now? — Yes. 
You  knew  what  it  meant  then. 

(Mr.  Turton)  : Please  do  nO't  think  1 am  going 
against  it.  I entirely  concur. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : I have  no  opinion  at  this 
stage;  I only  want  to  know  the  facts. 

6175.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  started  in  1903  with 
an  organisation  and  a certain  number  of  Education 
Authorities  for  elementary  education.  That  number 
has  been  added  to  in  some  cases  by  the  creation  of  a 
new  Borough  or  a new  Urban  District  which  w.as  not 
at  the  time  a Borough  or  an  Urban  District,  but  had 
taken  in  an  additional  area  which  brought  it  up  to 
the  population  limit? — That  is  perfectly  true. 

6176.  Is  not  that  rather  an  anomaly,  that  you 
should  have  to  go  back?  How  have  you  dealt  with 
this  in  your  further  memorandum  on  policy? — ^It  is 
a very  short  passage  in  our  further  memorandum : 
“ The  Census  of  1901  is  of  course  now  out  of  date, 
and  it  must  become  increasingly  out  of  date  as  time 
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passes.  If  the  lists  were  now  revised  according  to 
lie  Census  of  1921,  only  one  Borough  would  be 

B*oi-miab  but  a considerable  number  of 

Boioughs  and  Urban  Districts  would  be  added  to  it. 

^ movement  to 

da^^^  ni  h “r  1 that  at  some 

iqm’  '^'®barit,  the  adoption  of  the  Census  of 

P^’"<*uce  so  many  anomalies  that  a revision 
uVthaVdTr^tT’^'i.  necessarily  follow  that 

be  a inlidd  ft®  I i ® 

oe  applied.  It  would  be  extremely  inconvenient  if 

AidhoHC  ‘^>^t“®atic  revision  of 

fnd  d m f®  to  the  results  of  the  new  Census, 

and  It  maj  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  population  is 
the  only  factor  to  be  taken  into  'account  in  determin- 
ing whether  an  Authority  should  have  powers  for  ele- 
meiitary  education.”  That  is  putting  it  very  mildl® 

wnnll/v  Authorities  you 

sav  vof'wdl  ® they  exist  in  1903  and 

IZ  not  have  any  more .?— That  would  have 

SrnSiri;**'  ““ •» 

wo?M  sa?®"®w'®^fi®T®  Parliament 

in^  Dm  ^cTse~If‘"'^  its  converse  inconvenience  ■ 
population  in  particulaT'^aces;^®  concentration  of 

a<jSa^fiS^,J-ro/f^  rtt  Slvi^g 

tfke  idflfthinl  if  Authorises,  f 

M viel'Tf  S speaking,  from  the  point 

Tra  j.'  policy  we  do  not  want  more  Elementarv 
Education  Authorities;  318  is  a large  numf S to  dl^ 

6181.  (Gol.^  Williams) : Surely  the  mere  number  is 

itbf^r''®  local  conditions  fhich 

population  of  pf  |kn  “andTvldf  it— 

supposing  there  wfs“^  011^8?  ®o“tond!Ln 
P*ing  somebody  started  a new  city  entirely-^ 
^aiden  city,  say— which  became  150,000  in  popula 

rtiiei°Ed"°"f  ^^°a'  nieie  addRion  of- 

anothei  Education  Authority  should  debar  that  new 

6184  7 f becoming  an  Education  Authority  ? No. 

additL  m’20?-No.^‘^^°^“^^ 

. There  is  a notion  growing  up  in  the  nrovincps 

that  Government  Departments  do  take  this  view  that 
It  IS  not  desirable  to  increase  the  numC  ofl’uE 

’eirfroff ‘"voff  ®V  remark  which 

tell  fiom  you?— You  increase  the  difficulty  of 

administration  if  you  have  more  than  318  units 

6186,  Y„„  niiglrt 

tbntft  (George  Macdonogh) : You  were  saying 
incitasp"7f  '“convenient  to  have  an  automatic 

ciease  of  the  Authorities,  and  that  if  the  last 

S“LTiU“  y'  ‘"‘11,  “ *1”  of  E 

to  hnle  nV  f inconvenient 

it  eonf  1 automatic  increase  of  the  Authorities.  Is 

eithei  ff  are  altered 

eitiiei  bi  the  creation  of  County  Boroughs  or  hv  the 

extension  of  County  Boroughs  of  Urbaf  Dif  ricl  or 

altered? 

61  so'  Tl  • °'  adjust  our  administration. 

0189.  there  is  no  particular  difficulty?— No  If 

Paa-liament  says  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do  no 

6190.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : You  mean  when  there 

tof-fat^f  Whitehall  can  adjust  itself 

to  \\  hat  happens  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

6191.  I may  ask  you  later  on  as  to  the  advantage 
or  disadvantage  ol  tliose  changes,  but  I will  not  ask 
you  now.  Vhat  1 want  to  ask  you  now  is  this-  the 
whole  problem  of  separate  Authorities  for  elementary 


education  arose,  did  it  not,  out  of  the  comparatively 
new  policy  of  the  Act  of  1902  which  contemplated  and 
w-as  based  on  the  notion  of  correlating  all  kinds  of 
education?  Before  that  you  had  elementary  educa- 
tion alone  directly  in  the  purview  of  the  State,  and 
tlm  conception  of  all  education  being  one  naturally 
led  to  looking  favourably  on  Local  Education  Autho- 
rities which  had  privity  with  all  kinds  of  education, 
rather  than  dividing  them  up  into  some  Authorities 
w'hich  only  touched  elementary  and  others  which 

touched  both  the  elementary  and  the  higher.? I am 

not  quite  certain  what  the  point  is  ? 

6192.  I merely  want  to  get  on  the  notes  what  is 
the  real  reason  that  this  came  about.  When  the 
Government  and  Parliament  began  to  look  on  all 
educa,tion  as  one,  they  naturally-  favoured  the 
creation  of  Local  Education  Authorities  which  dealt 
with  more  than  one  kind  of  education.  They  then 
found  themselvas  up  against  the  fact  that  a large 
uuniber  of  commiuiitiee  had  already  had  autonomy  in 
elementary  education,  and  that  had  to  be  harmonised 
as  much  as  possible  with  the  new  notion? — That  I 
think  historically  is  quite  true. 

6193.  I am  only  asking  this  historically.  Therefore 
tha,t  accounts  for  the  pleasantly  anomalous  position 
which  marks  this  as  it  marks  most  English  adminis- 
tration?—As  some  exception  was  taken  to  a remark 
1 ma-de,  perhaps  I may  say  that  1 was  not  giving 
my  view  of  the  policy  which  should  govern  the 
creation  of  Local  Education  Authorities,  but  I was 
speaking  from  the  purely  administrative  point  of 
view,  and  from  that  point  of  view-  it  is  impressed 
upon  us  often  -very  forcibly  that  the  large  number  of 
Local  Authorities  w-ith  w-hioh  we  have  to  deal  does 
complicate  administration,  and  if  you  multiplied  the 
318  very  largely  and  put  them  up  to  500,  it  -w-ould 
be  more  difficult  to  administer  the  system  and  it 
would  be  much  more  difficult— I think  this  is  dis- 
tinctly relevant — to  establish  anything  like  a con- 
sistent system  throughout  those  600  Authorities. 

6194.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Do  you  anywhere  iii 
“71  “®“'®'^“dum  make  any  suggestion  for  dealing 
witb  the  difficulty  we  are  at  present  discussing,  such 
for  example,  as  giving  the  Board  of  Education  power 
of  taking  into  consideration  the  whole  merits  of  the 
case— I agree  population  ought  not  to  be  the  only 
consideration— and  creating  a new  Education 

Authority.?— I do  not  think  it  ought  to-  be 
the  Board  of  Education  who  should  consider  those 
circumstances,  but  an  independent  body  like  a 
Parliamentary  Committee.  I think  the  creation  of 
new  units  of  educational  administration  ought  not 
to  be  left  to  the  Department.  I would  much  rather 
it  was  not. 

(Sir  Bylancl  Adkins)  : Just  as  some  of  us  think  that 
sonm  other  things  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  Ministry 
of  Health. 

6195  (Sir  IFalfer  Nicholas):  It  might  be  done 
n ^ by  Local  Inquiry,  but  the  final  appeal 

should  to  the  Board  of  Education  .?—Pei-sonally 
I should  regret  it.  . 

^(Col.  Williams) : It  seems  rather  anomalous  that 
tfiei-e  IS  no  means  of  creating  a fresh  Education 
Authority  in.  the  case  of  a,  very  largely  increased 
population,  other  things  being  equal. 

(Ghairmin):  You  mean  except  on  the  1901  basis? 

(Col.  Williams) : Yes. 

(Chairman)  .-  I suppose  what  you  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  take  in  enough  to  make  10,000  or  90  000 
on  the  1901  basis.  ‘ 

6196.  (, Sir  TFaifer  A'ic/iolas);  May  one  put  the 
<iistrict.?  Take  the  case 
Valley,  where  the  population  in  1867 
was  3,000  people;  it  ,s  now  167,000,  and  is  an  Urban 
-Uistiict.  Suppose  that  a similar  state  of  circum- 
stances arose  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
to-day  you  have  a valley  which  has  practically  no 

•?n  population  of,  say, 

30,000,  40,000  or  50,000  with  all  the  elements  of  a 
tow-nship.  They  cannot  become  an  Education 
Authority,  I understand  ?— It  is  an  Elementary 
iiducation  Autiiority. 
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(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) ; I am  repeating  the  circum- 
stances of  Bhondda  to-day.  I said  there  were  3,000 
in  1867;  it  was  merely  an  agricultural  valley.  Let- 
us  assume  a repetition  of  the  Bhondda  Valley  cir- 
cumstances to-day,  a virgin  valley  becoming  a town- 
ship. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Wliat  was  the  population  of 
Rhondda  in  1901? 

6197.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  About  114,000.  I am 
simply  dealing  witli  Colonel  Seymour  Williams’s  point. 
We  get  a virgin  valley;  people  live  on  hillside  farms; 
the  population  is,  say,  3,000;  and  then  pits  are  sunk 
in  a purely  agricultural  district,  and  a population  of 
over  50,000  springs  up ; I understand  they  can  get 
created  an  Urban  District  but  they  can  get  no  elemen- 
tary education  powers.  Should  not  they  do  so? — 1 
entirely  agree  with  that.  I think  that  is  obvious, 
provided  that  all  the  circumstances  are  changed  in 
that  way. 

6198.  That  is  the  point  I want? — In  a case  of  that 
kind  the  administrative  considerations  would  be  ul 
trifling  importance;  they  would  not  matter.  It  w'ould 
be  analogous  to  the  creation  of  a County  Borough. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I think  there  ought  to  be 
some  machinery. 

6199.  {Chairman) : The  only  way  in  which  -you 
could  meet  Sir  Walter’s  point  would  be  to  create  a 
County  Borough.? — ^Yes. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : They  might  not  wish  to  be 
divorced  from  the  County. 

(Sir  Byland  Adhins) : Although  they  might  very 
well  want  autonomy  in  education  matters. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Yes. 

6200.  {Mr.  Turton) : On  paragraph  14,  may  I ask 
a general  question?  You  point  out  that  County 
Councils  are  for  the  purposes  of  higher  education  the 
Local  Education  Authority.  Speaking  quite  generally 
I suppose  the  County  Councils  have  done  their  work, 
so  far  as  the  Department  knows,  very  well  indeed? — 
Are  you  asking  me  for  a testimonial? 

6201.  It  also  follows  that  if  -any  part  of  the  County 
Council  area  is  taken  away,  the  efficiency  of  that 
Education  Authority  is  -diminished? — It  may  be, 
certainly,  and  the  question  was  discussed  by  a Parlia- 
mentary Committee  in  the  case  of  Cambridge. 

6202.  That  was  one  of  the  cases? — ^Yes,  that  was 
one  of  the  leading  oases. 

6203.  {Chairman) : Is  there  a diminution  of 

efficiency  in  County  education  in  the  event  of  a large 
section  being  taken  away? — If  you  take  Oamibridge 
out  of  Cambridgeshire,  it  may  have  a considei-able 
effect  upon  Cambridgeshire. 

6204.  {Col.  Williams) : Do  you  mean  from  a 

financial  point  of  view  or  from  an  educational  point 
of  view? — Both  financially  and  educationally. 

6206.  {Chairman) : In  the  case  of  Cambridge,  I take 
it  that  there  were  some  schools  in  the  town  of  Cam- 
bridge which  served  the  whole  County  of  Ca-mbridge- 
shire?  Oh,  yes.  In  the  matter  of  education,  the 
rural  and  the  urban  parts  of  Cambridgeshire  are 
very  closely  linked  up. 

6206.  The  secondary  school  was  situated  in  the  town 
of  Cambridge? — Yes.  There  were  secondary  schools 
which  served  Cambridgeshire. 

6207.  And  the  children  came  in? — Yes. 

6208.  Supposing  Cambridge  had  been  constituted 
a County  Borough,  then  I suppose  the  County 
Borough  would  have  taken  over  the  schools  and  there 
would  have  been  nowhere  for  the  people  to  go  to  from 
Cambridgeshire  unless  they  went  under  the  control  of 
the  Borough,  and  the  whole  thing  would  have  fallen 
on  the  Borough  rate? — No  there  would  have  been  an 
arrangement.  Of  course  arrangements  between 
Counties  and  County  Boroughs — sensible  arrange- 
ments— are  made  all  over  England. 

6209.  The  control  of  the  school  would  have  passed 
from  the  County  to  the  Borough.  There  is  no  provi- 
sion whereby  the  County  can  maintain  the  control  of 
its  own  school  wihen  it  is  in  -the  area  of  another 
Authority? — Oh,  yes.  Cambridgeshire  could  have 


built  a school  in  Cambridge — kept  .its  own  school — 
and  conversely  you  get  the  County  Boroughs  building 
schools  in  Counties. 

6210.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : Owing  to  the 

characteristics  of  the  County  Borough  being  different 
from  those  of  a County  there  are  certain  varieties 
of  administration  between  the  two — there  are  certain 
slight  differences  of  administration  in  education, 
other  than  elementary,  in  the  two.  1 will  give  an 
illustration.  In  a County  Borough  the  management 
of  secondary  schools  does  not  always  require  the 
existence  of  governors  of  those  schools.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  in  a number  of  cases  secondary  and  technical 
education  is  managed  directly  by  the  County  Borough 
Education  Committee? — If  the  County  Borough  has 
provided  the  schools  and  technical  institutions. 

6211.  Quite  so,  I am  only  asking  whether  in  those 
cases  there  is  no  need — at  any  rate  it  is  not  the 
custom — to  have  separate  bodies  of  governors  for 
those  secondary  and  technical  schools  provided  by  the 
County  Borough? — Not  where  they  are  provided  by 
the  County  Borough;  but  it  is  quite  common  in  many 
County  Boroughs  to  have  both,  provided  and  non- 
provided. 

6212.  I am  coming  to  that  in  a moment.  In  the 
case  of  a County  the  existence  of  Governors  or  of  a 
local  Administrative  Committee  is  almost  always 
necessary,  in  view  of  the  distance  from  the  County 
town  and  other  things,  is  it  not? — Geographical  con- 
siderations of  course  tend  in  that  direction. 

6213.  Am  I correct  in  saying  that  the  method  of 
management  of  secondarj^  or  technical  institutions 
by  a local  Committee  or  a local  body  of  Governors  i.s 
more  developed  and  rather  more  usual  in  Counties 
than  in  County  Boroughs? — It  is  rather  difficult  to 
make  a general  statement,  and  I would  not  like  the 
Commission  to  have  the  idea  that  in  County  Boroughs 
there  is  no-  means  of  establishing  subordinate  govern- 
ing bodies  for  provided  schools  for  higher  education, 
because  in  a great  many  cases  that  is  done.  In  a 
good  many  cases  they  are  working  more  and  more 
in  the  direction  of  having  a subordinate  governing 
body. 

6214.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Very  subordinate,  is 
it  not? — It  varies. 

6215.  Can  we  see  the  model  instrument  of  govern- 

ment? Can  we  have  that  before  us  to  see  what 
powers  the  Governors  possess? — {Mr.  Barker):  For 

secondary  schools? 

6216.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : You  have  ^ model 

schemes  for  secondary  and  technical  institutions? — 
Secondary,  anyhow. 

6217.  And  in  the  case  of  Counties  those  schemes  are 
the  usual  way  of  administering  higher  education  in 
schools  and  in  different  parts  of  the  County,  and 
those  schemes  invariably  combine  the  authority  of 
the  County  Education  Committee  with  very  con- 
siderable local  autonomy.  The  County  Education 
Committee  generally  nominate  a considerable  number 
of  governors,  and  so  on? — Yes. 

6218.  In  County  Boroughs,  though  there  is  no  law 
01  reason  why  you  should  not  similarly  have  a scheme 
for  a secondary  school,  there  are  a larger  number  of 
secondary  and  technical  institutions  managed  directly 
by  the  County  Borough  Committee.  I only  want  to 
know  if  that  is  so?— (Sir  Amherst  Selby-Bu/ge)  : I 
think  that  is  probably  so. 

6219.  (Chairman)  : Many  of  the  schools  are  old 
foundations  which  have  their  own  constitution  and 
governors,  and  they  come  under  the  authority  of  the 
County  because  they  receive  financial  assistance? — 
Yes. 

6220.  There  is  a great  number  of  them? — le.s, 
and  in  County  Boroughs  also. 

6221.  There  may  be  an  old  grammar  school,  or 
something  of  that  sort? — Yes. 

6222.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : Ls  not  that  true  to  a 
greater  extent,  even,  of  administrative  bodiee  in  the 
case  of  technical  education  than  in  the  case  of 
secondary  education  ? In*  a County  Borough,  tech- 
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nioal  instruction  is  inaniaged  by  a technicaJl  sub- 
committee of  the  County  Borough  Education  Com- 
mittee very  often,  is  it  not.P — That  is  so. 

6223.  In  a County,  a technical  institute  or  tech- 
nical instruction  in  some  town  or  centre  in  the 
County  is  more  usually  managed  by  a semi-independ- 
ent body  ? — That  I could  not  answer  offhand ; and 
of  course  the  number  of  real  technical  institutions  is 
far  greater  in  the  urban  areas  than  in  the  County 
areas. 

6224.  If  you  include  urban  areas  within  Counties, 
infinitely  more  in  urban  communities  than  in  rural 
communities  obviously,  and  the  great  cities  have 
far  more  developed  technical  institutions  than  most 
Counties? — In  the  North  there  are  County  technical 
institutions,  but  the  number  of  technical  institutions 
is  far  greater  in  the  County  Boroughs. 

6225.  And  even  here  and  there  in  the  Midlands, 
and  possibly  in  South  Wales  P — Yes. 

6226.  (8ir  Walter  Nicholas)  : In  fact,  is  not 

secondary  education  in  the  Counties  controlled  by  the 
Secondary  Education  Committees  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  in  County  Boroughs  ? Are  not 

they  the  controllers  of  the  purse? — Oh,  yes. 

6227.  And  are  not  the  powers  which  are  delegated 
to  these  “ governors,”  as  they  are  termed,  iiurely 
visionary?  In  fact,  we  have  difficulty  in  getting 
governors  ito  act.  I should  like  to  see  the  model 
form  of  constitution.  The  Welsh  Department  sent 
us  one,  I believe? — I - cannot  speak  for  the  Welsh 
Department. 

6228.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : There  are  also  in  the 

country  a considerable  number  of  secondary  schools 
under  schemes  in  which  County  Boroughs  and 

Counties  are  partners? — Yes. 

6229.  Are  you  in  a position  to  tell  the  Commission 

whether  that  partnership  on  the  whole  works  well  or 
not?  Can  you  give  any  general  statement  on  it? — 

Again,  I should  like  to  consider  the  question.  My 

first  impression  is  to  say  yes,  but  I always  have  to 
lliink  of  the  qualifications. 

6230.  In  the  case  of  every  County  the  system  of 
education  other  than  elementary  has  been  steadily 
developing  during  the  last  30  years? — ^In  parts  of  the 
couuti’j',  certainly. 

6231.  In  a number  of  parts  of  the  country? — Yes. 

6232.  And,  of  course,  there  is  the  legal  obligation, 
though  it  is  apparently  suspended  for  the  time  being, 
to  make  that  universal? — For  enabling  pressure  to  be 
put  on  the  (County  if  it  does  not. 

6233.  According  to  law.  Counties  are  responsible, 
as  County  Boroughs  are  i-esponsible,  for  seeing  that 
education  other  than  elementary  is  provided  for  their 
inhabitants  ? — Yes. 

6234.  Now  does  it  follow’ that  in  the  Counties  there 
is  growing  up  a definite  plan  of  educational  adminis- 
tration taking  within  its  purview  all  parts  of  the 
County?  Is  not  the  general  co-ordination  of  educa- 
tion throughout  a County  now  taking  place  in  an 
increasing  number  of  Counties? — Yes. 

6236.  And  is  it  not  your  aim  and  duty  to 
encourage  that  by  all  means  in  your  power  until  it 
becomes-  universal  ? — Certainly. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Now  if  part  of  a County  is 
taken  away  to  enlarge  a County  Borough,  would  that 
or  would  that  not  disturb  the  educational  system  in 
tliC'  County  to-day  more  than  it  would  have  done  2o 
years  ago? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : There  were  no  County  Educa- 
tional Authorities  then. 

6236.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : That  helps  Sir  Amherst 
to  the  answer? — That  is  a point  upon  whicli  in  the 
abstract  I would  not  express  any  opinion  at  all.  I 
am  really  not  competent. 

6237.  I think  you  are  really.  Do  not  let  your 
modesty  intervene  too  much.  Is  it  not  a fact  that 
County  educational  administration  has  been  greatly, 
developed  in  the  last  16  yeai'S.P — Yes,  the  organisation. 

6238.  And  the  organisation  is  in  a.  sense  a unit  of 
organisation  comprising  the  whole  county? — It  is  a 


more  thorough  organisation  covering  the  whole 
County. 

6239.  The  more  thorough  and  complete  the  County 
organisation  is  the  greater  jar  is  it  to  have  the 
County  area  interfered  with? — ^I  would  not  commit 
my.self  to  that  as  a general  proposition. 

6240.  Will  you  tell  me  how  it  can  be  otherwise? — If 
you  hai'e  a really  well  organised  system  instead  of  an 
incoherent  system,  it  may  be  easier,  from  the  mere 
fact  that  it  is  well  organised,  to  take  a piece  of  that 
oil  and  put  it  somewhere  else.  It  all  depends  upon 
the  particular  facts  of  the  case.  You  may  have  got 
the  parts  of  the  system  so  carefully  dovetailed  into 
each  other  that  if  you  take  away  a part  it  upsets  a 
very  large  area.  I could  give  you  cases  from  my  own 
experience — though  it  is  not  my  business  to  do  so — 
where  I should  say  it  would  be  very  detrimental 
indeed  to  the  education  of  the  County  area  to  take 
a big  piece  out  of  it  and  hand  it  over  to  somebody 
else,  but  I could  give  you  some  other  cases  where  I 
think  that  could  be  done  quite  easily.  But  I do  not 
think  it  follows  merely  from  the  fact  that  the  organ- 
isation in  the  County  is  highly  developed  that  it 
should  be  more  difficult  to  take  a piece  out  of  it. 

6241.  I apologise  for  using  a term  like  “highly 
developed  ” ; it  is  in  a sense  a vague  term;  but  if  you 
had  no  particular  organisation  in  a County  there 
would  not  be  much  to  be  injured  if  you  cut  the  County 
up  ? — You  are  taking  nothing  from  nothing. 

6042.  Therefore  the  more  elaborate  and  dovetailed, 
to  use  your  own  happy  phrase,  a County  administra- 
tion is,  the  more  serious  is  it  to  interfere  with  it? — 
It  certainly  requires  much  more  serious  consideration  ; 

I will  put  it  in  that  W'ay. 

6243.  I am  very  much  obliged  to  you? — The  organ- 
isation should  certainly  not  be  interfered  with  rashly 
or  inconsiderately. 

6244.  On  the  other  hand,  would  the  extension  of  the 
County  Borough,  which  presumably  and  certainly  is 
alre.ady  a great  community,  of  necessity  have  much 
bearing  upon  its  educational  efficiency? — ^It  might 
have  a very  great  bearing.  There  is  always  the  ques- 
tion in  the  case  of  County  Boroughs  of  the  border 
children.  Looking  at  it  both  from  the  point  of  view- 
of  the  County  and  the  County  Borough,  it  may  be 
better  for  both  purposes  that  the  children  living  in 
those  areas,  from  whose  point  of  view  we  are  bound 
to  look  at  the  matter,  should  be  in  the  County 
Borough  and  not  in  the  County. 

6246.  That  may  be  so  in  certain  cases,  but  as-  long 
as  you  have  any  boundary  at  all  there  will  be  boundary 
children  ? — Yes. 

6246.  It  is  not  thought  that  the  difficulties  between 
France  and  Germany  disappear  by  having  a Ruhr 
boundary  or  a Rhine  boundary? — The  boundary  diffi- 
culty may  be  very  greatly  mitigated  by  a re-adjust- 
m.ent  of  boundaries. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I am  with  you  there.  You 
are  speaking,  and  I am  very  grateful  to  you  for  it, 
of  the  presumed  interests  of  the  children  in  the  area 
affected.  I ivas  going  to  ask  you  whether  the  system 
of  education  itself  in  the  County  Borough  would  be 
much  affected  by  the  Borough  being  enlarged,  apart 
from  getting  more  rateable  value  ? In  considering 
the  children  on  the  border,  though  they  have  to  be 
considered  both  ways,  the  system  in  a County 
Borough  at  the  present  time,  a County  Borough 
being  a large  town,  is  fairly  well  developed  in 
England,  is  it  not? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : We  have  not  asked  for  a 
testimonial  for  the  County  Boroughs. 

6247.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  I am  afraid  the  idea 
of  a testimonial  is  not  in  my  mind? — ^Let  us  assume 
that  it  is  well  developed. 

6248.  In  County  Boroughs  which  are  large  com- 
munities and  have  high  ra-teable  value,  education  has 
been  developed  on  the  wdiole  very  well  throughout 
the  country,  has  it  not.P — Yes. 

6249.  It  would  not  of  necessity  make  much  differ- 
ence to  the  educational  efficiency  of  a County 
Borough  if  its  area  were  enlarged,  would  it? — Not  of 
necessity,  because  again  it  is  of  the  nature  of  an 
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abstract  proposition  to  say  that  by  enlarging  a 
County  Borough  you  always  increase  its  educational 
efficiency.  1 would  not  agree  to  that,  but  there  may 
be  cases  where  it  has  greatly  increased.  1 could 
argue  the  case  of  a County  Borough  against  a 

County 4. 

6250.  I cannot  imagine  a case  which  you  could  not 
argue.  It  would  be  unfair,  I agree,  to  ask  you  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  upon  matters  which  are  in 
controversy.  I am  only  trying  to  get  from  you— 
because  you  know  it  better  than  anybody — ^what  are 
the  slight  differences'  of  adniinistration  inevitably 
present  as  between  a County  area  and  a County 
Borough  area.  That  has  been  the  object  of  my 
questions.  I think  you  have  told  me  what 
1 wanted  to  know.  Therefore  it  may  liappeii 
—I  will  not  put  it  higher  than  that — ^that  a 
County  Borough  taking  in  part  of  a County  may  do 
more  harm  to  the  County  education  than  it  does 
good  to  the  County  Borough  educational  sj'stem;  or 
conceivably  it  might  be  the  other  way.? — If  you  arc 
really  asking  me  whether,  in  a County  Borough, 
educational  administration  is  less  likely  to  be 
decentralised  than  in  a County 

6251.  That  was  one  question.? — Well,  I think  that 
is  obviously  so.  Where  you  are  dealing  with  a smaller 
self-contained  geographical  unit,  centralised  adminis- 
tration is  less  objectionable. 

6252.  A Director  of  Education  in  a County  Borough 
can  be  whistled  for,  but  a similar  official  in  a County 
cannot  get  to  a given  spot  for  some  hours.  It  is 
geographical  again,  is  it  not?  The  more  con- 
centrated a community  is  the  easier  it  is  to  centralise 
administration  ? That  is  shortly  what  it  comes  to  P — 
Yes.  If  I may  make  a quite  general  remark,  the 
financial  system  has  in  these  times  necessarily  tended 
towards  a greater  centralisation  of  financial  control. 

6253.  That  applies  both  to  the  County  and  the 
County  Borough? — Yes. 

6254.  I quite  agree? — You  have  a pretty  high- 
degree  of  centralisation  in  some  Counties. 

6255.  I quite  agree? — ^I  am  very  familiar  with 
these  things. 

6256.  My  point  was  this.  I was  not  on  that  point. 

1 agree  that  in  some  Counties  it  is  too  much  and  in 
some  Boroughs  it  is  too  little.  I was  referring  to  "the 
difference  in  the  geographical  conditions  of  a County 
and  a County  Borough.  The  more  nucleated  popula- 
tion of  a County  Borough  does  facilitate  centralised 
action,  and  it  is  easier  for  the  officials  to  get  to  all 
parts  of  their  area  than  it  is  in  a County — quicker 
at  any  rate? — And  also  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  schools  there  are  advantages  in  being  able  to  get 
directly  and  quickly  at  the  people,  who  hold  the  purse. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : That  is  right. 

6257.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I thought  the  purse 
was  the  object  and  the  pursuit  of  every  one  of  us? — 
They  can  get  straight  at  the  people  who  can  say  yes 
or  no,  and  put  their  case  directly  before  those  who 
under  the  present  system  have  ultimately  to  decide, 
and  that  has  its  advantages  even  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  headmaster,  to  be  able  to  go  to  a 
Committee  or  the  Chairman  of  a Committee. 

6268.  I follow  you  perfectly.  Have  you  formed 
any  opinion  with  regard  to  the  County  Borough 
system  and  the  County  system,  as  to  which  most 
encourages  local  interest  in  education? — I do  not 
think  I would  commit  myself  to  a general  statement 
on  that. . 

6259.  I ‘was  not  pressing  you;  I only  wanted  to 
know  if  you  had  any  opinion? — No. 

6260.  You  were  mentioning,  in  answer  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Turton,  that  in  the  case  of  Cambridgeshire  the 
educational  effect  on  the  County  of  Cambridgeshire 
of  Cambridge  becoming  a County  Borough  would  be 
grave,  and  you  said  that  was  one  of  the  considerations 
which  had  to  be  taken  into  account? — Obviously^. 

6261.  It  is  a fact,  is  it  not,  that  from  year  to 
year  education  in  Counties  is  becoming  more 
organised,  and  arrangements  are  being  increasingly 
made  -to  deal  with  all  parts  of  the  County? — Progress 
is  being  made  in  that  direction. 


6262.  Therefore  a change  in  a complex  system,  -to 
use  your  own  words,  requires  more  serious  considera- 
tion than  when  the  system  is  inchoate-  or  just 
beginning? — ^Yes.  I think  I could  assent  to  that. 

6263.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) ; I should  like  to  ask 
one  or  two  questions.  It  is  quite  clear  that  a County 
Borough  is  a self-contained  unit  for  education,  both 
elementary  and  secondary? — Yes. 

6264.  And  that  an  Urban  Authority,  say,  of  50,000 
or  100,000,  is  only  an  Elementary  Education  Autho- 
rity?— An  Urban  District,  yes. 

6265.  Controlled  by  the  County  Council  for 
secondary  education  purposes? — It  falls  within  the 
area  of  the  County  Council. 

6266.  I do  not  know  what  the  practice  in  England 
is,  but  I should  very  much  like  to  know  whether 
there  is  any  practice  of  the  Board  approving  of  -the 
scheme  which  Sir  Ryland  referred  "to.  I should  like 
to  see  one  of  those  schemes  for  the  establishment^  of 
a local  body  of  governors? — (Mr.  Barker):  I think 
all  we  have  got  is  model  rules  for  the  government  of 
secondary  schools,  which  may  or  may  not  be  adopted 
by  a Local  Authority. 

6267.  (Chairman)  : Can  we  have  a copy  of  those?— 
Yes.* 

6268.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : Have  you  to  approve 
of  the  scheme? — Yes. 

6269.  Whether  it  is  endowed  or  not? — Yes. 

6270.  I have  some  recollection  that  in  Wales— ib 
may  be  because  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Act 
the  Board  has  a model  form.  I know  there  are  three 
schemes  for  the  establishment  of  governors  in  exis- 
tence in  the  schools  in  the  district  in  which  I reside, 
and  I think  the  form  of  instrument  of  governorship 
came  from  the  Board.  I am  not  quite  certain  as  to 
that,  but  anyhow  they  are  all  in  common  form.  Now 
I want  to  know  the  nature  of  the  powers— I must 
be  careful  in  using  the  word  “ delegated,”  but  you 
know  what  I mean — delegated  by  a County  Couiic]! 
in  England  under  these  systems  of  governor- 
ship to  which  Sir  Ryland  has  referred  ? — 
(Sir  Amherst  Selhy-Bigge) : By  a County  Council? 

6271  Yes.  Y'ou  will  agree  that  it  gave  them  no 
financial  control  at  all?— The  schools  themselves? 

6272.  It  gives  the  governors  who  have  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  schools  no  financial  control?— Not  the 
ultimate  control.  They  generally  work  to  a budget; 
that  is  the  usual  thing;  but  within  the  budget  they 
have  a certain  amount  of  elbow  room.  ^ 

6273  They  could  not  increase  a person’s  salary 
without  going  back  to  the  County  Council?— Salaries 
are  standardised  now. 

G^?74  Now  I want  to  know  tliis  : has  there  been 
any  demand  in  England,  as  there  is  in  Wales,  that 
great  aggregations  of  population  which  already  pos- 
sess elementary  education  powers  should  also  have 
vested  in  them  secondary  education  powers?  lake 
urban  areas  of  over  60,000  or  100,000  in  population? 
—You  mean  apart  from  their  constitution  as  County 

Boroughs?  . 

6275.  Yes? — No,  I should  say  singularly  little. 
(Mr  Barker) : The  thing  was  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  Act  of  1918,  but  I am  rather  doubtful 
whether  any  amendment  was  really  mo-ved  in  that 
direction.  Certainly  there  was  no  agitation. 

6276.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : As  to  the  rules  for  the 
o-overnment  of  secondary  schools,  you  say  the  Board 
has  to  approve  such  rules?— The  Secondary  School 
Regulations  provide  that  every  school  must  have  an 
instrument  of  government,  and  that  is  a document 
which  is  submitted  to  the  Board  and  which  tne 
Board  approve. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : That  is  the  document  1 
have  ill  my  mind,  an  instrument  of  government. 

6277.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  That  is  the  document 

which  you  have  to  approve? — Yes. 


* Model  “Articles  of  Government”  for  a Secondary  School 
provided  by  a Local  Authority  (Form  24S)  were  first  issued  b.v 
the  Board  in  December,  1908.  They  are  only  model  Articles,  and 
are  susceptible  of  considerable  modifications  in  practice.  JNo 
Circular  was  issued  with  the  Form. — W.E.B. 
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6278.  And  unless  you  approve  it,  you  do  not  give 
a grant  to  the  school  ? — That  is  so. 

6279.  That  is  where  your  control  comes  in? — Yes. 

0280.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : May  I ask  if  there 

is  any  advantage  in  having  the  same  Authority  re- 
sponsible for  both  elementary  and  higher  education? 
— To  have  a single  Authority  for  all  forms  of  educa- 
tion is  a very  great  advantage,  especially  now  that 
the  line  between  elementary  and  higher  education 
has  been  blurred  by  the  Act  of  1918. 

6281.  From  that  point  of  view  ilbe  ieducational 
advantages  of  a County  Borough  are  greater  than 
those  of  a County  Council? — ^Yes,  because,  taking 
education  as  a whole',  a County  Council  only  controls 
part  of  its  own  area.  Its  control  is  only  complete 
in  the  field  of  higher  education  in  its  area.  With 
regard  to  elementary  education,  there  may  be  a 
luimber  of  autonomous  areas  in  the  County,  and  then 
you  have  different  areas  for  higher  and  elementary 
education. 

6282.  You  have  to  take  primary  education  and 
secondary  education  in  parts  of  the  same  area?  Yes. 

6283.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : I think  a County  Council 
official  called  it  a quilt  with  holes  in  it?— Yes. 

6284.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  There  are  instances 
where  Elementary  Education  Authorities  have 
entered  into  agreements  with  the  County  Council  to 
discharge  secondary  education  functions,  are  theie 
not? — Yes. 

6285.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : 'So  far  as  you  can  dis- 
tinguish between  elementary  and  other  education, 
elementary  education  is  a very  much  simpler  problem 
to  deal  with  than  higher  education,  is  it  not?  I am 
not  talking  about  relationships  with  teachers. 

6286.  But  it  is  a much  more  defined  area? — It  is 
defined  by  statute,  true. 

6287.  (Sir  Jjewis  Beard) : Is  there  not  a complica- 

tion with  regard  to  voluntary  schools,  and  a serious 
one? — Yes.  I can  only  say  elementary  education  is 

defined  by  statute  and  higher  is  not. 

6288.  (Ghairma-n) ; Then  passing  to  paragraph  17, 
as  a rule  do  these  Education  Committees  deal  with 
both  elementary  and  secondary  education? — Where 
aai  Authority  has  powers  both  for  elementary  and 
higher  education  there  is  almost  invariably  only  one 
Education  Committee,  and  they  have  Higher 
Education  Sub-Committees. 

6289.  The  usual  practice  is  to  have  Sub-Com- 
mittees?— Yes. 

6290.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  You  say:  “ The  scheme, 
however,  may  provide  for  the  appointment  of  other 
persons  on  the  Committee.”  The  other  persons  are 
not  members  of  the  Council? — No. 

6291.  Are  there  any  schemes  which  do  not  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  other  persons? — I believe 
thei'e  are  one  or  two. 

6292.  In  respect  of  that  there  was  a special  enact- 
ment, was  there  not,  in  the  Act  of  1902,  that  employ- 
ment under  the  Council  shall  not  disqualify  for 
appointment  on  the  Committee? — On  the  Education 
Committee,  that  is  so. 

6293.  So  that  it  is  different  from  the  position  of 
a person  employed  by  the  Council  who  cannot  become 
a member  of  the  Council? — That  is  so. 

6294.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Was  that  a power 

contained  in  the  Act  of  1902? — Yes.  There  is  a 

tleparture  from  the  general  policy,  inasmuch  as  under 
the  Education  Act  a person  employed  by  the  Educa- 
tion Authority  may  become  a member  of  the  Com- 
mittee. (Mr.  Bari  ev)  : There  is  a provision  in  the 
Act  of  1902,  section  17  (4),  that  “ Any  person  shall 
be  disqualified  for  being  a member  of  an  Education 
Committee  who,  by  reason  of  holding  an  office  or 
place  of  profit,  or  having  any  share  or  interest  in  a 
contract  or  employment,  is  disqualified  for  being  a 
member  of  the  Council  appointing  the  Education 
Committee;  but  no  such  disqualification  shall  apply 
to  ,a  person  bj’  reason  only  of  his  holding  office  in  a 
sdhool  or  college  aided,  provided  or  maintained  by 
the  Council.” 


(Chairman)  : That  is  to  say,  a teacher  may  be  on 
the  Education  Committee? 

6295.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Under  that  power  a great 
many  Authorities  have  appointed  teachers  on  the 
Education  Committees  ? — Yes,  or  I should  rather  say, 
a great  manj'  Authorities  provide  for  their  appoint- 
ment. 

6296.  There  is  in  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act, 
is  there  not,  a provision  that  any  person  who  has  cany 
interest  in  any  matter  brought  before  the  Council 
shall  not  vote  upon  it? — Yes. 

6297.  So  that  no  member  of  ‘a  Council  who  has  a 

personal  interest  in  a matter  which,  comes  before  a 
Committee  has  a vote  on  that  matter,  but  the  vote 
of  a teacher  is  not  subject  to  the  same  disqualifica- 
tion, and  he  may  therefore  vote  on  his  own  salary? 
— That  is  so.  I believe  in  some  cases,  where  a 

teacher  is  made  a member  of  an  Education  Com- 
mittee, there  is  a-  provision  that  he  shall  not  vote 
on  such  a matter. 

6298.  Is  the  provision  followed? — I cannot  say. 

6299.  (Chairman) : Can  you  tell  us  why  this 

particular  exception  was  made? — (Sir  Amherst  Selby- 
Bigge) : 1 believe  there  was  a good  deal  of  discussion 
with  regard  to  it  in  1902. 

6300.  (Sir  Bylcmd  Adkins) : Parliamentary  coward- 
ice, my  Lord ! May  I put  this  question  ? (To  the 
Witness) : Have  you  any  means  of  telling  us  whether 
the  co-opted  element  on  Education  Committees  is 
growing  or  not — are  there  more  co-opted  people  on 
Education  Committees  in  County  Boroughs  and 
Counties  to-day  than  there  were  ten  years  ago  ? — 
Our  impression  ie,  from  the  amending  schemes  which 
come  before  us,  that  the  co-opted  element  is 
decreasing.* 

6301.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  number 
of  co-opted  members  is  diminishing  ? — I have  noticed 
that  tendency  in  some  areas. 

6302.  Has  the  Board  any  definite  policy  on  the 
que.stion — do  you  encourage  or  discourage  co-option? 
— (Mr.  Barker) : These  amending  schemes  alwaje  come 
to  us  from  the  Local  Autho'i'ities,  and  our  natural  ten- 
dency is'  to  accept  them  unless  we  see  some  objection, 
and  unless  we  are  justified  in  objecting,  we  pass  them. 
Of  course,  if  we  see  any  objection  we  send  them  back 
to  the  Local  Authorities  and  say  so,  and  ask  them  to 
meet  the  objection. 

6303.  Wliat  I mean  is,  are  you  free  to  say  whether 
you  encourage  or  discourage  co-option,  or  whether  you 
have  any  view  upon  it? — I do  not  think  we  should 
take  any  view  either  as  to  its  encouragement  or  dis- 
couragement. 

6304.  You  have  no  policy  as  a Department  on  the 
matter? — No.  You  see,  we  are  really  a Court  of 
Appeal  on  the  matter,  and  we  do  not  encourage  or 
discourage,  one  way  or  the  other. 

6306.  (Mr.  Turton) : Are  not  County  Councillors  in 
an  autonomous  area  entitled  to  vote  O'li  all  question.s 
of  budgeting  and  raising  loans? — There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  dispute  on  the  question,  I believe.  The 
words  in  the  Act  are  that  such  Councillors  “ shall 
not  vote  in  respect  of  any  question  arising  before 
the  County  Council  which  relates  only  to  elementary 
educaitioii.” 

(3Ir.  Turton)  : I suggest  that  there  should  be  some 
saving  clause  with  regard  to  that,  because  I hold  a 
different  view,  and  I think  on  our  County  Council 
we  allow  them  to  do  it. 

6306.  (Chairman) : When  there  is  a dispute  of  that 
kind,  would  it  be  for  the  County  Council  to  decide 
it — or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  an  ambiguity, 
and  not  a dispute?  Some  County  Councils  do,  and 
some  do  not? — ^When  the  Educa-tion  Acts  were  con- 
solidated in  1921,  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  which  considered 
the  Consolidation  Bill  as  to  that  point  came  '*'0  a 
definite  conclusion,  which  is  coded  in  the  Act  of  19-'li 
and  it  was  laid  down  that  this  was  the  right  way  of 

*See  Appendix  LX.  page  42S. 
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doing  it,  and  I think  in  the  Act  of  1921  you  will  find 
it  is  beyond  dispute. 

6307.  Some  County  Councils  do  allow  it  and  some 
do  not?— (Sir  Amherst  Selby-Bigge)-.  No;  they  are 
governed  by  the  law. 

6308.  But  they  do  it  in  practice,  I understand? — 
Well,  it  is  a question  of  what  they  are  allowed  to 
vote  on. 

6309.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I think  the  ambiguity 
arises  in  this  way — you  have  votes  coming  before  a 
County  Council  and  proposals  which  do  affect  an  auto- 
nomous area,  but  which  also  affect  the  whole  area  in 
other  ways,  and  it  is  not  a specific  vote  with  regard 
to  the  e.lementary  education  of  that  area,  but  is  a 
vote  which  affects  very  nearly  all  the  County,  and  , 
yet  does  affect  the  autonomous  area?  It  is  a difficult 
matter  to  decide? — Yes. 

6310.  (Chairman) : Then  you  tell  us  that  Joint 

Committees  have  been  set  up  in  various  districts? — 
Yes. 

6311.  And  you  give  examples? — Yes. 

6312.  And  you  tell  us  “A  Joint  Education  Com- 
mittee has  been  set  up  by  the  three  Ridings  of  York- 
shire to  deal  with  agricultural  education  ” ?— Yeo. 

6313.  I think  we  had  that  evidence  from  a repre- 
sentative of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture? — Yes. 

6314.  Then  with  regard  to  paragraph  19,  I do  not 
think  we  need  trouble  to  deal  with  that  at  any 
length,  because  we  did  take  an  explanation  from  the 
witness  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture? — Yes. 

6315.  Then  I come  to  paragraph  20.  That  is 
machinery  ? — Yes. 

6316.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : With  regard  to  para- 
graph 21,  which  deals  with  the  question  of  the 
appointment  of  Sub-Committees  “ consisting  either 
wholly  or  partly  of  members  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee, as  the  Committee  thinks  fit,”  although  there 
is  no  express  powmr  of  delegation,  the  iSub-Committees 
in  practice  in  some  parts  of  the  country  do  exercise 
considerable  powers,  which  are  delegated? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

6317.  (Chairman)  : Then  coming  to  paragraph  22, 
you  say:  “ The  main  function  of  the  Local  Education 
Authority  for  elementary  education  is  to  maintain 
and  keep  efficient  all  public  elementary  schools  within 
their  area  which  are  necessary  and  to  provide  for  such 
additional  school  accommodation  as  may  prove  to  be 
necessary,  and  it  is  the  discharge  of  this  duty  which 
accounts  for  far  the  greater  part  of  their  expendi- 
ture ” ?— Yes. 

6318.  Then  in  paragraph  23  you  say : “ The 

function  of  Authorities  for  higher  education  is 
expressed  in  section  70  of  the  Education  Act,  1921  ”? 
—Yes. 

6319.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : With  regard  to  paragraph 
23,  this  is  quoted  from  the  Act  of  1921 : “ They  are 
to  consider  the  educational  needs  of  their  area  and 
take  such  steps  .as  seem  to  them  desirable,  after 
consultation  with  the  Board  of  Education,  to  supply 
or  aid  the  supply  of  higher  education  and  to  promote 
the  general  co-ordination  of  all  forms  of  higher  educa- 
tion.” That  is  taken  from  the  Act  of  1921,  I think? 
— I think  so. 

6320.  And  that  power  has  been  in  force  ever  since 
1903,  when  the  Act  of  1902  came  into  operation. 
Does  not  that  mean  that  the  Local  Authority  for 
higher  education  have  to  consult  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, but  that  -they  do  not  have  to  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Education? — That  is  so. 

6321  But  if  they  want  to  get  a grant  they  have 
to  submit  their  proposals? — ^They  had  better. 

6322.  So  that  it  is  limited  in  the  usual  way  by  the 
financial  powere  of  the  Board? — Well,  they  have 
legal  power  to  do  it  after  consultation  with  us,  if 
they  like  to  pay  for  it. 

6323.  But,  in  practice,  they  have  to  get  your 
approval? — Yes,  because  they  usually  wish  us  to  pay 
for  it. 

6324.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : In  connection  with 

higher  education,  I think  we  rvere  promised  a copy 
of  the  model  instrument  of  government.  Could  we 


have  a copy  of  any  circular  which  was  sent  out  by 
the  Board  with  it,  because  there  is  a famous  circulai 
which  I think  encourages  esprit  de  corps  for  certain 
localities ?— Certainly ; we  will  look  it  up.* 

6325.  (Col.  Williams)-.  With  regard  to  the 
administration  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act, 
we  have  not  had  much  information  on  that  in  con- 
nection with  education? — Local  Education  Authori- 
ties have  power  to  make  arrangements  for  guiding 
boys  and  girls  in  the  choice  of  employment,  and 
when  you  have  unemployment  insurance  for  juveniles 
it  is  obviously  desirable,  and  Lord  Chelmsford, 
whom  the  matter  was  referred,  thought  it  desirable, 
that  Local  Education  Authorities  who  exercised  then 
powers  should  also  exercise  certain  powers  in  regard 
to  the  administration  of  iinemploynient  insurance 
because  they  could  say  whether  a juvenile  had  refus^ 
a job  unreasonably.  The  general  attitude  of  the 
Government  is  that  if  a Local  Education  Authouty 
does  the  one  thing  it  should  do  the  other  also, 
is  not  altogether  uncontroversial,  but  that  is  tlie 
position  the  Government  has  taken  up. 

6326.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  -.  Is  the  Local  Education 
Authority  in  liaison  with  the  Employment  Exchange . 
_I  think  it  is  going  to  be.t 

(Chairman) : Then  we  will  pass  to  Part  IV  : “ Pro- 
visions as  to  Joint  Action  by  Local  Authorities.  1 
• think  there  is  nothing  on  paragraph  24. 

6327.  (Mr.  Turton)  ; May  I ask,  as  Chairman  of 
a Mental  Hospitals  Committee,  would  you  suggest 
that  it  would  be  better  to  deal  with  children  under 
the  Mental  Deficiency  Act,  or  whether  it  would  no 
be  better  to  deal  with  them  under  the  Educa-tion 
Committees  ?-A  Local  Authority  working  under  the 
Mental  Deficiency  Act  works  under  the  Boaid  of 

*^°63^28!’lt  is  all  done  at  the  Asylum?— Not  neces- 
sarily at  the  Asylum.  ^ .i,  n n..  i n.f 

6329  But  our  Committee  is  under  the  Board  ol 

. Control.  I take  it  that  the  suggestion  is  that  the 
work  should  be  under  the  Education  Committee  ?-- 
All  we  speak  about  is  a combination  between  ^ 
two  Authorities  where  practicable.  (Mr . Bar  i-  ) . 
There  are  certain  cases  where  children  are  mental  y 
deficient,  and  they  are  under  the  Board  of  Control. 
Then  it  has  been  found  that  in  certain  cases  it  ough 
be  very  convenient  to  have  one  institution  which 
should  contain  children  of  both  classes,  not  neces- 
sarily educated  side  by  side,  but  children  living  under 
the  same  roof.  That  involves  a combination  between 
the  Mental  Deficiency  Authority  and  the  Local  Edu- 
cation Authority,  and  under  the  existing  law  there 
is  very  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  matter. 

6330.  Do  you  mean  in  constituting  -a  joint 
Authority  ?— (Sir  Amherst  Selby-Bigge)  : Yes. 

6331.  (Sir  Jjewis  Beard)  : But  the  difficulty  might 
be  met,  might  it  not,  and  it  has  been  met  in  certain 
cases  by  the  institution  of  a body  to  deal  with 
both  and  certified  under  both  Acts?— Thei-e  are  way.s 
of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty,  but  this  recommen- 
dation goes  no  further  than  to  say  that  the  organisa- 
tion of  services  between  us  and  the  Board  of  Control 
is  not  yet  complete. 

6332.  At  the  present  time  children  who  are  mentally 
deficient  do  not  come  under  the  Education  Authority 
until  they  reach  school  age? — (Mr.  Barker)  : School 
age  is  not  exactly  defined,  but  I think  what  you  say, 
broadly  sneaking,  is  correct. 

6333.  They  leave  the  control  of  the  elementary 
school  when  they  are  16,  but  the  mental_  deficiency 
condition  is  a permanent  condition;  it  is  not  like 
lunacy,  which  is  in  many  cases  curable;  so  that  the 
mentally  deficient  child  goes  on  as  mentally  deficient 
throughout  life,  and  at  16  the  child  ceases  to  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Education  Authority 
and  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mental 
Deficiency  Authority ?—(,S'ir  Amhei-.st  Selby-Bigge): 
Y’es,  but  there  are  two  classes  of  mental  deficiency; 

* .See  footnote  to  Q.  6267.  , ,,  , i i i, 

f See  paragraphs  7 and  8 o'  the  Memorandum  submitted  by 
the  viinistry^of  L<abonr  (Appendix  LXT,  page  432). 
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of  course  one  claas  never  comes  under  the  Education 
Authority. 

6334.  (Chairman) : That  is  imbeciles  ? — ^Yes. 

6335.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : And  they  are  always 

under  the  Mental  Deficiency  Authority  .P — Yes. 

63.36.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  that  a person  who 
is  mentally  deficient  should  come  under  their  control 
at  an  early  age,  so  that  the  person  under  whose 
control  a child  may  come  should  retain  the  control  of 
him,  the  two  having  got  used  to  one  another? — (Mr. 
Barit  er) : I am  afraid  I cannot  express  an  opinion 
with  regard  to  that,  but  a large  number  of  children 
. never  do  come  under  mental  deficiency  control  at  all. 

6337.  But  there  is  a considerable  number,  is 
there  not,  in  the  class  of  mental  deficiency  who  have 
to  be  certified  at  the  age  of  16  in  order  to  continue 
under  the  Authoritv? — (Sir  .4.mherst  Selby-Bigge): 
Yes. 

6388.  And  those  persons,  having  been  accustomed  to 
a certain  amount  of  control,  are  more  likely  to  be 
amenable? — It  may  be  so,  when  they  are  controlled  in 
schools,  but  when  it  comes  to  a question  of  guardian- 
ship, it  does  not  follow  that  the  Education  Authority 
would  do  it  better  for  the  reasons  you  suggest. 

6339.  With  regard  to  paragraph  27,  you  say  : “ The 
main  Exchecpier  grants  to  Local  Education  Authori- 
ties are  those  made  under  section  118  of  the  Education 
Act,  1921,  which  requires  the  Board  of  Education  to 
provide  by  regulation  for  the  payment  to  Local  Educa- 
tion Authorities  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parlia- 
ment of  annual  substantive  gi-ante.  The  conditions 
of  the  grants  and  their  amount  are  stated  in  Grant 
Regulations  issued  by  the  Board,  and  the  grants  are 
subject  to  deduction  if  Authorities  fail  to  perform 
their  duties.  The  grants  vary  considerably  in  amount 
and  in  method  of  calculation,  but  a considerable 
number  of  grants,  especially  those  relating  to  higher 
education,  are  grants  based  on  60  per  cent,  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  Authority.”  What  tribunal 
decides  that  very  important  question.? — The  Board 
which  pays  the  grants. 

6340.  Without  appeal? — Yes,  without  appeal, 

except  in  regard  to  the  provision  as  to  the  deduction 
of  £600  or  the  produce  of  a half-penny  rate,  when 
a report  has  to  be  made  to  Parliament. 

6341.  And  you  have  made  such  reports? — Yes. 

6342.  Has  anything  been  done  on  them? — No. 

6343.  I suppose  nothing  would  be,  unless  someone 
took  them  up  ? — It  gives  the  Local  Authority 
an  opportunity  of  putting  up  its  case,  and  if  it  ha.s 
a case  it  has  an  opportunity  of  ventilating  it. 

6344.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Does  it  require  Par- 
ILameutary  sanction.? — Oh  no,  we  report  it  for  the  in- 
formation of  Parliament. 

6345.  You  say  : “ The  grants  vary  considerably  in 
amount  and  in  method  of  calculation,  but  a considei*- 
able  number  of  grants,  especially  those  relating  to 
higher  education,  are  grants'  based  on  50  per  cent, 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  Authority.”  Does  that  mean 
the  expenditure  on  definite  subjects.? — Oh  no,  the  total 
expenditure. 

6346.  Then  you  say:  “sub-section  (2)  provides  a 
deficiency  grant  to  make  up  the  deficiency  where  the 
substantive  grants  amount  to  less  than  half  the  ex- 
penditure ” ? — Yes. 

6347-8.  The  grants  based  on  60  per  cent,  arc 
the  substantive  grants,  is  that  so.?— That  was  the 
scheme  of  the  Act  of  1918.  There  were  some  Authori- 
ties who  got  less,  but  now  the  difference  between  the 
subst.antive  and  deficiency  grant  in  higher  education 
has  disappeared — the  substantive  grant  is  50  per  cent. 

6349.  (ilfr.  Turton) : You  point  out  that,  with  re- 
gard to  elementary  ediication,  if  you  take  over  a non- 
provided  school,  or  if  you  build  a provided  school, 
the  power  is  to  charge  the  area  with  the  capital  cost .? 
— Thei'e  is  power  to  do  it. 

, 6360.  And  in  regard  to  higher  education,  there  is 

power  to  define  a certain  area,  such  area,  I assume, 
as  IS  to  be  served  by  that  school?— At  a differential 
rating. 


6361.  Does  it  not  cause  a great  deal  of  trouble  and 
expense  to  get  out  the  separate  rates,  and  taking 
it  all  together,  is  it  not  preferable  there  should  be 
a general  rate  in  regard  both  to  elementary  schools 
and  other  schools,  because  after  all  it  is  a school  in 
that  area ; would  you  make  any  suggestion  as  to 
abolishing  this  distinction?  — It  is  a question 
of  local  policy  which  was  very  much  discussed 
in  the  House,  and  I think  I had  better  not 
express  any  opinion  upon  it.  The  tendency  in 
regard  to  elementary  education  is  to  dispense 
with  the  differential  rate,  and  I think  that  some 
also  of  the  autonomous  Education  Authorities,  who 
have  powers  for  higher  education  up  to  a penny  rate, 
have  under  the  present  financial  system  found  it  more 
to  their  advantage  to  come  to  the  County  and  say : 
“ raise  a difl^erential  rate  in  this  area  and  put  it  in 
as  County  expenditure.” 

6352.  Do  you  draw  any  distinction  between  elemen- 
tary and  higher  education? — (Mr.  Barker):  Elemen- 
tary education  is  a much  more  universal  service. 

6363.  And  therefore  there  is  more  reason  for  the 
differential  rate  in  the  field  of  elementary  education 
being  abolished? — (Sir  Amherst  Selby-Bigge) : Yes. 
there  is  greater  ground.  Some  branches  of  higher 
education  must  have  a separate  rate,  as  for  instance, 
public  libraries.  I fancy  most  of  the  differential 
rates  for  elementary  school  buildings  have  dis- 
appeared. 

6354.  Surely  not — surely  there  are  loans  still  exist- 
ing?—Yes,  but  not  necessarily  a charge  on  the  Parish. 
It  may  be  so  in  some  cases,  but  I think  in  a good 
nrany  areas  they  have  been  merged  in  the  County 
rates. 

6356.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Are  these  provisions  en- 

tirely enabling,  or  is  there  anything  compulsory  about 
them .? — It  is  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Authori- 
ties. That  was  settled  in  1918. 

6356.  And  it  only  applies  in  Counties,  does  it  not, 
and  not  in  County  Boroughs? — ^That  is  so. 

63.57.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Then  dealing  with  para- 
graph 29,  you  say:  “The  income  of  endowments  of 
n on-provided  schools  which  are  now  maintained  by 
the  County  Council  is  paid  to  the  County  Council 
in  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  for  the  purposes  for 
which  the  County  Council  has  to  make  provision. 
Such  income  does  not,  however,  go  to  relieve  the 
County  Fund,  but  is  credited  by  the  'Council  in  aid 
of  the  elementary  education  rate  of  the  Parish  served 
by  the  school.”  Under  this  heading  of  “ Special 
Receipts,”  I think  you  said  you  would  give  us  some 
informiation  on  the  question  of  endowments  ? — I do 
not  think  we  could  give  you  all  the  information  you 
w'ant  under-  “Special  Receipts.” 

6358.  Wliere  you  have  an  endowed  school, 
or  an  endowment  attached  to  a secondary  school  which 
is  not  so  far-  away  that  it  can  be  said  it  is  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  a particular  parish 
or  to'wn,  but  which  year  after  year  has  been  used 
practically  for  general  attendance,  what  is  the  policy 
of  the  Board?  Do  you  treat  the  endowment  in  such 
a case  as  belonging  exclusively  tO'  the  parish  or  town 
in  which  it  is,  or  do  you  treat  it  as  an  endowment 
in  which  any  person  who  can  reasonably  get  to  the 
school  may  share?  As  we  all  know,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a Grammar  School  has  a particular 
endowment  with  no  restrictive  area,  and  I should 
like  to  know  whether  you  are  willing  to  give  us  your 
views  with  regard  to  these  points? — (ilfr.  Barker):  I 
think,  as  you  put  it,  one  can  ans-n^er  the  question  by 
sasdng  that  with  regard  to  a limited  area,  if  you 
have  a school  in  a certain  place  with  no  area  of 
benefit  defined  by  the  trust,  it  might  be  that  you 
Would  have  to  infer  an  area  of  benefit,  but  we 
invariably  depend  on  the  trust  deed. 

6369.  Because  it  is  a very  important  matter,  and  it 
arises  in  the  case  of  schools  inside  and  outside  County 
Boroughs? — (Sir  Amherst  Selby-Bigge)  : You  do  not 
necessarily  say  that  a school  belongs  to  a particular 
town  merely  because  it  is  situated  in  that  particulai- 
to  wn . 
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6360.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  really  applies  noi 
only  to  endowed  schools,  hut  to  all  secondary  schools ; 
secondary  schools  in  towns  are  very  largely  used  by 
pei-sons  living  outside  ? — Yes. 

6361.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : In  paragraph  30 

“ Loans,”  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage, 

“ Loans  recfuire  the  sanction  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  except  in  London”?  Why  should  it  be 
necessary  to  go  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  to  sanction 
a loan  for  educational  purposes? — ^Because  it  is  the 
controlling  Authority  with  regard  to  local  government 
finance,  that  is  all. 

6362.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : In  practice,  is  there 
much  difficulty  about  it,  because  of  course  one  knows 
it  is  very  inconvenient  to  have  to  deal  with  two 
Government  Departments? — There  used  to  be  a good, 
deal  of  delay,  but  a long  time  ago  we  put  our  heads 
together  and  settled  the  difficulty.  If  any  difficulty 
arises,  of  course  the  Local  Authority  should  know  of 
it  at  once,  so  as  to  avoid  delay.  I do  not  say  the 
machinery  never  breaks'  down,  but  as  a rule  it  works 
very  smoo'thly. 

6363.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  Did  the.  old  School 
Boards  have  to  go  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  sanction? — All  applications  for  loans  have  to 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Ministry. 

6364.  But  did  the  School  Boards  make  application 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  sanction,  or  did 
they  get  the  sanction  from  the  then  Education 
Department  alone? — That  is  a matter  of  history,  I 
am  afraid. 

6365.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  point  is  this,  is  it 
not — that  Local  Education  Authorities  being  now  the 
Authorities  for  so  many  other  local  government  pur- 
poses, it  is  considered  desirable  that  the  Minister 
sanctioning  the  loan  should  have  , full  cognisance  of 
what  the  commitments  of  -a  particular  Authority 
■ai-e? — That  is  the  great  argument  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  loan  approving  power. 

6366.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I should  like  to  have 
my  question  definitely  answered  as  to  what  was  the 
practice  in  the  case  of  School  Boards  ? — They  required 
the  sanction  of  the  Education  Department,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  57  of  the  Act  of  1870. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : With  regard  to  paragraph  31, 
this  is  one  of  the  rare  cases  in  which  County  Boroughs 
are  subject  to  an  independent  audit,  is  it? 

6367.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Where  they  are  subject 
to  a Government  audit,  not  an  “ independent  ” 
audit.  I think,  as  we  are  going  into  this,  it  would 
be  well  to  state  that  the  fact  is  that  rvhen  the 
Education  Act  of  1902  was  before  Parliament,  the 
Boroughs  sent  a deputation  to  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  asking  that  they  should  not 
be  subjected  to  this  audit,  and  the  reply  was,  “ The 
School  Board  is  subject  to  this  audit,  and  you  must 
take  it  as  successors  of  the  School  Board.”? — I think 
you  are  correct. 

6368.  But  it  was  not  to  be  taken  as  a precedent  for 
anything  else? — Yes. 

6369.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Was  that  put  into  the 
Act?  II  suppose  the  Board  of  Education,  as  such, 
have  no  control  over  or  privity  wdth  the  audit  now, 
and  that  it  is  purely  a Ministrjf  of  Health  matter? — 
Yea. 

6370.  (Chairman)  : Referring  to  paragraph  34,  I 
think  there  is  a great  difference  between  the  super- 
vision exercised  by  the  Board  over  elementary  and 
over  higher  education  ? Over  elementary  education 
they  exercise  a very  considerable  supervision,  whereas 
over  higher  education  the  Local  Authority  has  much 
greater  authority — that  is  the  case,  is  it  not? — .4s 
j'ou  go  up  in  the  scale,  I sujJirose  the  governing  bodies 
and  the  head  masters  take  more  respon6ibilit\'. 

6371.  But  that  is  the  case,  is  it  not? — ^The  State  has 
a much  closer  hold  over  elementary  education, 
because  of  the  statutory  enactments,  which  we  have 
to  see  are  complied  with  before  we  j)ay  grant. 


6372.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : And  in  the  case  of 

elementary  education  there  is  also  an  obligation  on  a 
citizen  to  have  his  children  educated,  and  therefore 
there  is  an  obligation  on  the  Authority  to  find  accom- 
modation and  teachers,  and  to  that  extent  the 
Education  Authority  has  to  see  that  it  works  up  to 
its  population — is  not  that  what  it  comes  to? — Yes, 
it  is  a much  more  definite  obligation. 

6373.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Might  I,  in  sup- 

. plement,  suggest  that  these  four  paragraphs,  para- 
graphs 34,  35,  36  and  37,  convey  rather  an  inaccurate 
impression.  For  instance,  in  paragraph  35,  you  say  : 

“ With  regard  to  higher  education,  the  libert}^  of 
Local  Education  Authorities  is  almost  complete.” 
Then  you. go  on  to  say:  “ Under  section  70  they  are 
bound  to  consult  the  Board  of  Education  in  the 
exercise  'of  their  powers,  but  they  are  not  bound  to 
act  upon  the  advice  of  the  Board.”  Might  you  not 
almost  as  well  say  elementary  education  is  not  com- 
pulsory, subject  to  the  provisions  of  certain  Acte 
which  will  now  be  explained?  Does-  not  the  Act  of 
1918  make  the  provision  and  supervision  of  educa- 
tion, other  than  elementary,  a compulsory  duty  on 
County  Boroughs  and  County  Councils?  Let  me  put 
this  question?  In  paragraph  35  you  say:  “With 

regard  to  higher  education,  the  liberty  of  Local 
Education  Authorities  is  almost  complete  ” — was  that 
intended  to  suggest  that  Local  Authorities  could  aid 
higher  education  in  whatever  way  they  liked?— 
Their  powers  are  much  more  extensive  than  in  the 
case  of  elementary  education.  The  reason  why  this 
paragraph  says  “subject  to  the  provisions  ot  tlie 
Education  Act  of  1918  ” is  because  of  the  scheme  pro- 
cedure, and  that  procedure  has  not  been  so  long  in 
force  that  we  can  estimate  what  its  consequences 
may  be.  May  I add,  although  we  can  insist  on  an 
Authority  producing  a scheme,  if  we  do  not  insis  , 
there  need  not  be  a scheme.  I mean  neither  we  iioi 
the  Local  Authority  are  tied  up  by  statute  in  tlic 
same  way  as  in  regard  to  elementary  education. 

6374  I agree,  but  I do  think  that  this,  read  by 
a person  who  has  not  had  the  embarrassment  of  being 
mixed  up  with  education,  might  not  convey  a clear 
impression,  as  regards  elementary  education,  of  the 
power  of  the  Board,  and  that  as  regards  higher  educa- 
tion the  Local  Authorities  are  subject  to  definite 
duties  imposed  by  statute,  but  the  way  in  which 
those  powers  can  be  enforced  is  less  complete?—!  am 
obliged  to  you  for  your  criticism. 

6376.  (Sir  W^alter  Nicholas) : I feel  bound  to  say 
that  if  the  four  paragraphs  are  read  fairly,  they  give 
a complete  picture  of  the  position  ?-lo  people  who 
know,  perhaps,  but  not  to  people  who  do  not  know. 

(Chairman):  I think  they  might  be  altered  as 

Sir  Rylaiid  Adkins  suggests.* 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins):  Let  them  all  be  read 

together,  because  it  looks  as  if  the  scheme  were  aii 
exception  to  the  general  scheme. 

6376.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Now  I see  in  paragraph 
38  there  is  no  provision  far  the  Managers  default, 
if  they  ever  do  default.  You  say  : “ In  such  a case 
the  Board  of  Education  may  provide  the  Managers 
of  the  school  with  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  school  and  may 
recover  those  sums  as  'a  debt  due  to  the  Crown  ironi 
the  Local  Education  Authority  ”?— If  a Local 
Aath.ority  do  nothing,  then  the  Managers  inay  act.  ^ 
(Mr.  Barker):  There  is  a provision  that  in  the  last 
rosoi't,  the  Board  can  recognise  Managers. 

6377.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : With  regard  to  para- 
graph 39,  you  say : “ In  each  case  the  powers  ot 
the  Local  Authority  are  exercised  independently  of 
the  County  Coiincii,  who  have  no  power  of  supervi- 
sion or  control,  though,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  power 
of  raising  a Id.  rate  for  higher  education  is  often 
exercised  in  consultation  with  the  County  Council 
Supposiim  the  Elementary  Education  .Vuthonty 
decides  to  raise  this  penny  rate,  can  you  give  us  a 
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practic.al  illustration  as  to  how  the  proceeds  of  the 
rate  will  be  applied? — {Sir  Amherst  Selby-Bigge): 
The  autonomous  areas  which  have  concurrent  powers 
over  higher  education  in  some  cases  support  secon- 
dary schools  of  their  own. 

6378.  But  they  would  apply  solely  in  their  own 
area  any  moneys  they  raised? — If  they  liked. 

6379.  They  do  not  hand  them  over  to  the  County 

Council  ? — The  tendency  now  is  this  : the  County 

Council  make  a differential  rate,  and  the  rate  comes 
in  in  aid  of  the  County  Council  expenditure. 

6380.  Speaking  generally,  is  the  power  to  levy  a 
Bpecial  penny  rate  constantly  used  as  an  instrument 
by  arrangement  with  the  County  Council  ? — ^Yes,  and 
in  the  field  of  higher  education  the  Counties  and  the 
different  autonomous  Authorities  have  got  into  very 
much  closer  touch  since  1918. 

6381.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : With  respect  to  the 
grants  which  you  set  out  in  the  Appendix*,  I see  the 
figures  you  give  in  the  Tables  I,  II,  and  III  begin 
with  1913-14  and  1915-16,  hut  those  in  Tables  IV,  V, 
and  VI,  begin  with  the  year  1906-06,  so  that  they  are 
not  quite  comparable,  but  taking  the  total  grants  in 
Table  IV,  in  1905-06,  the  rates  were  lees  than  the 
grants  by  about  two  millions? — Yes. 

6382.  But  in  1910-11  the  rates  exceeded  the  grants  ? 
—Yes. 

6383.  And  since  then  the  rates  have  exceeded  the 
grants.  From  1905-06,  were  the  rates  overtaking  the 
grants  until  they  got  to  the  point  when  they  ex- 
ceeded them  ? — ^Tbat  is  so,  yes. 

6384.  The  new  system  of  grants  came  in,  I think, 
in  1918-19,  did  it  not? — Yes,  you  have  it  starting  in 
1917-18 ; you  have  what  was  called  the  supplementary 
grant.  Of  course,  that  only  affects  elementary 
education. 

'6386.  I was  dealing  with  the  whole.  In  1918-19 
the  rates  had  .again  overtaken  the  grants? — Yes. 

6386.  And  in  1919-20 — I suppose  1920  was  the  time 
when  the  Fisher  formula  became  fully  operative?— 
The  Fisher  formula  applies  only  to  elementary 
education. 

6387.  I only  want  to  go  into  it  quite  generally. 
AVhat  I want  to  call  your  attention  to  generally  is 
that  in  1905-06,  the  first  year,  the  grants  exceeded 
the  rates  ? — ^Yes. 

6388.  That  is  to  say,  the  burden  was  divided  not 
quite  equally  between  the  two  sources,  and  the 
grant,  that  is  to  say,  the  revenues  of  the  country, 
had  to  hear  the  larger  portion.  Then  in  1910-11, 
the  rates  bad  overtaken  the  grants — ^the  expenditure 
by  the  Local  Authorities  had  been  increasing  at  a 
greater  rate  than  the  grants ; and  then  you  go  on 
ill  1913-14,  in  1915-16  and  then  in  1917-18,  when  they 
were  almost  equal.  That  was  when  the  Fisher 
grant  came  in? — ^Yes. 

6389.  Then  in  1918-19,  the  rates  are  .ahead  of  the 
grants  again.  Was  there  some  adjustment  there,  do 
you  know?  You  see  after  that  the  rates  fall  below 
the  grants.  That  is  really,  is  it  not,  the  operation 
of  the  Fisher  formula? — Yes,  but  if  you  want  a real 
explanation  of  the  course  of  events,  you  would  have 
to  go  more  into  detail. 

6300.  The  Fisher  formula  was  designed,  was  it  not, 
to  give  a greater  proportion  of  the  grant  in  respect 
of  salaries  of  teachers? — That  was  made  a very  im- 
portant factor. 

6391.  And  the  salaries  of  teachers  are,  are  they 
not,  aibout  70  per  cent,  of  the  cotst  of  elementary 
education  in  the  whole  country? — I will  take  it  from 
von. 

6392.  It  is  much  the  most  important  item,  and 
important  from  an  educational  as  well  as  a financial 
point  of  view? — Quite. 

6393.  And  the  object  of  the  increased  grant  is  to 
enable  the  Education  Authority  ultimately  to  com- 
mand a better  supply  of  teachers? — Yes,  broadly. 

6394.  And  that  is  reflected  in  these  Tables? — Yes. 
{Sir  Byhnid  Adkins):  I notice  the  fact  that  the 

* .S('p  Appendix  LX,  pages  42.'i-6. 


grants  are  more  than  the  rates  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years  is  entirely  'due  to  elementary,  education — 
for  the  last  three  years,  as  to  elementary  education, 
the  Exchequer  grants  have  been  from  33  to  35  mil- 
lions, and  the'  rates  from  25  to  27  millions.  But 
when  you  come  to  higher  education,  may  I ask  how 
it  is  that  in  .the  last  two  years  the  rates  have  been 
approaching  much  more  nearly  to  the  grants,  and 
in  the  last  year  half  a million  more  money  was  raised 
from  rates  for  higher  education  than  was  received 
in  grants? 

6395.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : And  will  you  also  take 
into  account  in  answering  that  question  that  the 
amount  of  Exchequer  grants  includes  the  residue 
grant  .P — I am  aware  of  that. 

6396.  Is  that  accounted  for  in  the  one  half  you 
are  hound  to  find? — Yes. 

6897.  {Sir  Ityland  Adkins) : Some  of  us  think  not? 
— I remember  some  of  you  thought  so. 

6398.  And  we  still  think  so? — I 'am  really  shy  of 
giving  any  answer  on  figures  like  these  now.  If  I 
may  have  the  question,  I will  gladly  give  you  an 
answer  in  writing.* 

6399.  In  paragraph  27  you  say ; “ The  grants  vary 
considerably  in  amount  and  in  method  of  calculation, 
but  a considerable  number  of  grants,  especially  those 
relating  to  higher  education,  are  grants  based  on 
50  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Authority. 
Sub-section  (2)  provides  a deficiency  grant  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  where  the  substantive  grants  amount 
to  less  than  half  the  expenditure.”  Now  you  tell  me 
it  is  not  in  addition,  but  is  part  of  the  grant? — I 
think  this  is  correct — it  is  only  the  way  of  .putting  it. 
Do  you  suggest  that  “ in  addition  to  ” means  “ on 
the  top  of  ” ? 

6400.  Of  course — I should  have  thought  it  did. 
But  whether  we  get  the  residue  grant,  as  well  as  the 
half,  as  we  were  promised,  or  whether  we  do  not,  as 
may  well  happen,  I still  want  to  know  how  it  comes 
about  that  in  the  very  last  year  of  all  we  are  raising 
half  a million  more 'for  higher  education  out  of 
rates  than  we  are  receiving  from  the  Exchequer, 
excluding  the  residue  grant? — You  mean  the  contrast 
between  the  two  last  figures? 

6401.  Yes? — ^May  I put  my  a.nswer  on  the  notes, 
because  I cannot  give  it  to  you  ofi^liand?f 

6402.  Except  that  I should  like  to  be  permitted  to 
have  on  the  notes  this  dbservation,  which  I put  in  the 
form  of  a question.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  higher 
education  is  less  local  in  its  character  or  incidence 
than  elementary  education — that  you  cannot  localise 
higher  education  as  you  can  elementary  education, 
and  therefore  the  case  for  greater  assistance  from 
the  State  arises  more  acutely  in  the  case  of  higher 
education? — ^That  is  an  observation,  not  a question, 

I unders'tand. 

6403.  I beg  your  pardon  ; I said,  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  higher  education  is  more  national  and  less  local 
in  dharacter  than  elementary  education? — ^It  is  all 
local.  Your  antithesis,  I gather,  is  between  local  and 
national. 

6404.  Yes? — I am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  ele- 
mentary education  is  not  quite  as  national  a service 
as  higher  education  or  secondary  education. 

* Since  the  institution  of  the  Deficiency  Grant  in  1919-20,  the 
cost  of  higher  education  has,  broadly  speakiny,  been  borne  as  to 
50  per  cent,  hv  grants  and  50  per  cent,  hy  rates.  The  grants 
shown  in  the  Table  are  the  amounts  paid  in  the  year,  and  these 
cannot  be  exactly  proportioned  to  the  expenditure,  which  is  net 
known  for  many  months  after  the  close  of  the  year.  In  the  first 
two  years  the  discrepancy  was  naturally  large,  owing  to  the 
administrative  difficulties  involved  in  the  introduction  of  the 
new  system  of  grant.  Xow  that  equilibrium  has  been  reached, 
the  grants  paid  in  the  year  should  approximately  equal  50  per 
cent,  of  the  expenditure,  as  was  the  case  in  1921-22.  The  defi- 
ciency in  1922-23  is  apparent  only.  In  the  course  of  the  year  it 
became  clear  that  the  estimated  figure  of  the  expenditure  of 
Local  Education  Autborides  would  not  be  reached,  and  the 
Board  accordingly  restricted  their  grants  to  50  per  cent,  of  th  e 
expenditure  which  they  anticipated  would  be  actually  incurred. 
The  final  figures  of  total  expenditure  are  not  yet  available,  but, 
on  the  latest  estimates,  the  Board’s  calculations  prove  to  have 
been  very  near  the  mark. — L.A.S-B. 

t See  footnote  to  Q.  6398. 
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AT  TITRATIONS  IN  THE  NUMBER  OE  COUNCIL  MEMBERS  OR  CO-OPTED_  MEMBERS  OF 
BDUC^TI^^^^  COMMITTEES  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MADE  DURING  THE  LAST  10  YEARS. 


Date  of  Scheme. 


Area  to  which  it 
relates. 


Number  of 
Council  Members 
before  amend- 
ment of  Scheme. 


Number  of 
Co-opted  Members 
before  amend- 
ment of  Scheme. 


Number  of 
Council  Members 
after  amend- 
ment of  Scheme. 


Number  of 
Co-opted  Members 
after  amend- 
ment of  Scheme. 


2nd  April,  1913  ... 

13th  March,  191.3  ... 
22nd  April,  1913  ... 

22nd  October,  1913 
29th  January,  1914 
11th  February,  1914 


22nd  July,  1914  ... 

8th  April,  1914 
19th  May,  1914  ... 

14th  May,  1914  ... 

3rd  December,  1915 


' Hindley,  U.D. 
j Shrewsbury  B. 

I Bacup  B. 

j Berkshire  0.0. 

I Southend-on-Sea  O.B. 
I Llanelly  B 


Ilkeston  B 

Oxfordshire  O.C.  ... 
Workington  B. 
Cambridge  B. 
Carmarthenshire  C.O. 


29th  September,  1914 


5th  February,  1915 

15th  March,  1915  ... 
301h  July,  1915 
23rd  September,  1915 
2nd  July,  1918  ... 

1st  November,  1918 
2nd  July,  1918 
4th  October,  1918  ... 
20th  December,  1918 
12th  November,  1918 
20th  September,  1918 
8th  November,  1918 
1st  November.  1918 
27th  June,  1919 
24th  January,  1919 
14th  March,  1919  ... 
25th  April,  1919  ... 
19th  August,  1919... 
11th  February,  1919 
17th  October,  1919 
17th  June,  1919 
31st  October,  1919... 
1st  June,  1920 
22nd  July,  1919  ... 

3rd  October,  1919  ... 
3rd  October,  1919  ... 
9th  January,  1920... 
9th  March,  1920  ... 
24th  September,  1920 
27th  February,  1920 
9th  April,  1920 
29th  June,  1920 
10th  August,  1920... 
20th  August,  1920... 
27th  July,  1920  ... 

27th  August,  1920... 
2nd  November,  1920 
26th  November,  1920 


26th  October,  1920... 
6th  November,  1920 


Aberdare  U.D. 


12 
16 
12 

20 
10 

Not  less  than  11 


10 

18 

11 

12 

18 


Not  less  than  15 


9 
8 
3 

11 
9 

Number  not 
stated,  but  number 
of  Committee  not 
less  than  13  nor 
more  than  15. 

3 
9 

4 
9 
7 


Newark  B.  ... 

Plymouth  C.B. 
Tottenham  U.D. 
Darlington  C.B. 
Barking  Town  U.D 
Dover  B. 

Poole  B 

Aldershot  U.D. 
Warrington  C.B. 
Hendon  U.D. 
Winchester  B. 

East  Suffolk  0.0, 
Smethwick  O.B. 
Blackpool  O.B. 
Lincs-Lindsey  C.O. 
Middlesex  C.C. 

Derby  O.B.  ... 

Wilts  O.C.  ... 
Stalybridge  B. 

West  Bromwich  0. 
Maidstone  B. 

Essex  C.O.  ... 
Northumberland  C.C. 
Lowestoft  B. 
Radclilfe  U.D 
Swindon  B — 

St.  Helens  O.B. 
Macclesfield  B. 

Leigh  B. 

Denbighshire  C.O. 
Leyton  U.D. 
Beckenham  U.D. 
Oxford  O.B. 
Darlington  O.B. 
Chesterfield  B. 

Linos — Kesteven  C.O. 
Penge  U.D.  ... 
Pontypridd  U.D. 


Gloucester  C.B. 
Llanelly  B.  ... 


All  members  of 
Council. 

19 

11 

14 

14 

13 

11 

10 

21 

9 

13 
27 

17 
16 

18 
27 

14 
22 
12 

13 

14 
32 
24 
14 
14 
14 

Whole  Council. 
18 
14 
27 
14 
11 
18 

14 

10 
16 
■12 

Not  specified. 
Number  of 
Committee  = 19. 

15 

Not  less  than  15 


Not  stated,  but 
number  of  Com- 
mittee not  less 
than  16  nor  more 
than  21. 

6 

8 

7 

8 
7 

10 

7 

7 
16 

6 

8 

10 

4 

10 

6 

8 

7 

10 

8 

9 
7 

15 

11 

7 

9 

7 

10 
9 

11 

9 

4 

8 
7 
6 

5-7 

6 

9 

Not  more  than  4 


15 

12 

12 

20 

14 

Not  less  than  15 


10 

24 

12 

13 

All  Aldermen 
and  Councillors 
(Committee  to 
consist  of  not 
more  than  73). 
27 


12 
6 

3 and  not  more 
than  3 if  desired. 
13 
13 

Number  not 
stated,  but  number 
of  Committee  not 
less  than  17  nor 
more  than  20. 

4 
12 
4 
9 

Not  more  than  5 
(if  necessary). 


Number  not 
stated,  but  num- 
ber of  Committee 
to  be  not  less 
than  17  nor  more 
than  20. 


12 

20 
18 
14 
14 

14 
11 
10 
22 
12 
13 
27 

17 
19 
22 
35 
19 
22 

13 

15 

8 

32 
24 

14 
14 
14 

Whole  Council 

18 

16 

Two-thirds 

14 

11 

18 

14 
10 
22 
11 

Number  of 
Oommitttee 
altered  to  26. 

15 
24 


10 

2 

6 

9 

13 

8 

9 

17 

8 

11 

13 
6 

14 
8 
8 
9 

15 

9 

12 

6 

16 

13 
8 

10 
8 

12 

10 

14 

Remainder. 

6 

10 

8 

8 

5 

8 

10 

Not  more  than  4 


2 E 
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Date  of  Scheme. 


8th  February,  1921 
28th  January,  19 
5th  April,  1921 
27th  May,  1921 
15th  April,  1921 
7th  June,  1921 


29th  October,  1921 
4th  November,  1921 
8th  September,  1921 
31st  January,  1922  . 


14th  March,  1922 


28th  April,  1922 
16th  March,  1923 
27th  June,  1922 
9th  June,  1922 


18th  July,  1922 

31st  October,  1922 

31st  October,  1922 
13th  October,  1922 
13th  October,  1922 


26  th  September,  1922 
2nd  February,  1923 
16th  February,  1923 


9th  January,  1923... 
26th  January,  1923 
15th 'June,  1923  ... 
10th  July,  1923 
13th  April,  1923  ... 
11th  May,  1923-  ... 

17th  April,  1923  ... 


Area  to  which  it 
relates. 

Number  of 
Council  Members 
before  amend- 
ment of  Scheme. 

Cornwall  C.C. 

30 

Baling  B. 

13 

. Bromley  B.... 

12 

Margate  B.  ... 

9 

New  Windsor  B.  ... 

17-18 

Coventry  C.B. 

15 

Monmouthshire  C.C. 

41 

! Wiltshire  C.C. 

22 

Widnes  B.  ... 

12  ! 

Brecon  C.C.... 

49  j 

East  Ham  C.B. 

Not  less  than  20 

York  C.B.  ... 

15 

Portsmouth  C.B.  ... 

18 

Wakefield  C.B. 

14 

Acton  C.B.  (conse- 

14 

quent  upon  incor- 
poration of  D.D.). 

Carmarthen  C.C.  ... 

All  Aldermen 

Sheffield  C.B. 

and  Councillors. 
(Committee  to 
consist  of  not 
more  than  73.) 
24 

Oldbury  U.D. 

All  members 

Oxford  C.B. 

18 

Monmouthshire  C.C. 

76 

Flintshire  C.C. 

All  Aldermen 

Kingston-upon-Hull 

and  Councillors. 
27 

C.B. 

Barking  Town  U.D. 

14 

Bootle  C.B ... 

Whole  of  Council 

Swansea  C.B. 

23 

West  Ham  C.B. 

18 

Barnsley  C.B. 

16 

Neath  B. 

Not  less  than  7 

Number  of 
Co-opted  Members 
before  amend- 
ment of  Scheme. 


Number  of 
Council  Members 
after  amend- 
ment of  Scheme. 


Number  of 
Co-opted  Members 
after  amend- 
ment of  Scheme. 


Gosport  B.  ... 
Dewsbury  C.B. 
Cardiff  C.B. 
Worcestershire  C.C. 
Hendon  U.D. 
Carmarthen  B. 

Aldershot  B. 


15 

9 

23 

84 

12 

7-9 

10 


12 

10 

10 

6 

10 

10 

3 

15 

8 

15 

5 

(if  persons  of  ex- 
perience cannot 
be  found  among 


7 

10 


Not  more  than  5 
(if  necessary.) 


19 

5 

8 

3 


II 

9 

9 

14 

2 


9 

8 

Not  specified — 
Committee  to 
consist  of  not 
less  than  9 nor 
more  rhan  11. 
8 
6 
2 

37 

8 

4-6 

9 


37 

12 

12 

12 

17-18 

16 

76 

22 

14 

51 

26 


15 

19 

15 

18 


All  County 
Aldermen  and 
Councillors. 


24 

All  members 
18 


15' 

11 

11 

8 

11 

12 

3 
13 

9 

15 

4 


3 and  not 
more  than  2 
(if  necessary). 


12 

6 

9 


Members  of  Council  for  time  being 
and  such  additional  members,  if 
any,  as  may  be  appointed  in  order 
to  include  persons  of  experience  in 
education. 


All  Aldermen 
and  Councillors. 
20 

18 

Whole  of  Council 
28 


24 
18 

Not  less  than  14 
nor  more  than  24. 


15 

12 

29 

31 

14 

All  Aldermen 
and  Councillors. 
15- 


14 


9 

16 

2 and  not 
more  than  3 
(if  necessary). 

8 

At  least  2. 


9 

8 

5 

14 

7 

Not  more  than  3 
(if  desirable). 

9 


Minor  Local  Authorities. 


1st  April,  1913 
7th  August,  1913  ... 

Rugby  U.D. 
Barnolds-w ick  U.D.... 

10 

6 

8 

p. 

10 

8 

15 

9 

29th  July,  1921 

Cleethorpes  U.D.  ... 

14 

10 

7 

12 
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Appendix  LX. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  FINANCE  OF  LOCAL  EDUCATION  AUTHORITIES. 


(a)  Net  Expenditure  of  Local  Education  Authorities. 


Table  L — Elementary  and  higher  education  combined. 
Shows  by  types  of  area  the  net  expenditure  of  Local 
Education  Authorities  for  a series  of  years.  “ Net 
expenditure  ” means  total  expenditure  less  receipts  other 
than  grants  and  rates. 

Table  II. — Elementary  Education  only.  Shows  by 
types  of  area  the  net  expenditure  of  Local  Education 
Authorities  for  a series  of  years.  “ Net  expenditure  ” 


means  total  expenditure  less  receipts  other  than  grants 
and  rates. 

Table  III. — Higher  education  only.  Shows  by  types 
of  area  the  net  expenditure  of  Local  Education  Authorities 
for  a series  of  years.  “ Net  expenditure  ” means  total 
expenditure  less  receipts  other  than  grants  and  rates. 

{Note. — The  expenditure  in  Tables  I.,  II.  and  III.,  re- 
lates only  to  educational  services  within  the  purview  of 
the  Board  of  Education.) 


Table  I. — Elementary  and  Higher  Education  (Combined). 


Tear. 

London. 

Counties. 

County 

Boroughs. 

Boroughs.*' 

Urban 

Districts.'* 

Total. 

1013-14  

1915- 16  

1916- 17  

1917- 18  

1918- 19  

1919- 20  

1920- 21  

1921- 22  

1922- 23  

; (Estimated.) 

£ 

6.092.000 

5.937.000 

5.813.000 

6.362.000 

7.512.000 

9.268.000 

13.210.000 

13.493.000 

12.460.000 

£ 

10.656.000 

10.881.000 

10.712.000 

12.206.000 

13.562.000 

18.421.000 

24.438.000 

26.231.000 

26.649.000 

£ 

9,406,000 

10.063.000 

10.105.000 

11.797.000 

13.714.000 

18.202.000 

23.018.000 

24.369.000 

24.464.000 

£ 

2.134.000 

2.017.000 

2.022.000 

2.344.000 

2.639.000 

3.533.000 

4.488.000 

4.810.000 

4.925.000 

£ 

1.723.000 

1.834.000 

1.852.000 

2.152.000 

2.463.000 

3.301.000 

4.255.000 

4.352.000 

4.158.000 

£ 

30.011.000 

30.732.000 

30.504.000 

34.861.000 

39.890.000 

52.725.000 

69.409.000  ■ 

73.255.000 
72,656,000f 

* The  figures  in  these  columns  relate  to  elementary  education  only.  > 

t There  are  indications  that  the  expenditure  of  1922-23  fell  short  of  these  estimates.  Approximate  figures  of  the 
actual  expenditure  cannot  yet  be  given. 


Table  II. — Elementary  Education. 


Year. 

London. 

Counties. 

■ 

County 

Boroughs. 

Boroughs. 

Urban 

Districts. 

Total. 

1913-14  

1915- 16  ...‘ 

1916- 17  

1917- 18  

1918- 19  

1919- 20  

1920- 21  

1921- 22  

1922- 23  

(Estimated.) 

£ 

5.025.000 

5.031.000 

4.906.000 

5.423.000 

6.414.000 

7.704.000 

10.971.000 

10.927.000 

10.122.000 

£ 

8.875.000 

9.076.000 

9.059.000 

10.413.000 

11.597.000 

15.432.000 

19.702.000 

20.705.000 

20.903.000 

£ 

7.851.000  ■ 

8.447.000 

8.498.000 

9.996.000 

11.650.000 

15.280.000 

19.004.000 

19.936.000 

20.062.000 

£ 

2.1.34.000 

2.017.000 

2.022.000 

2.344.000 

2.639.000 

3.533.000 

4.488.000 

4.810.000 

4.925.000 

£ 

1.723.000 

1.834.000 

1.852.000 

2.152.000 

2.463.000 

3.301.000 

4.255.000 

4.352.000 

4.158.000 

£ 

25.608.000 

26.405.000 

26.337.000 

30.328.000 

34.763.000 

45.250.000 

58.420.000 

60.730.000 
60,170,000t 

f See  Note  f to  Table  I. 


Table  HI. — Higher  Education. 


Year. 

London. 

Counties. 

County 

Boroughs. 

Total. 

1913-14  

1915- 16  

1916- 17  

1917- 18  

1918- 19  

1919- 20  

1920- 21  

1921- 22  

1922- 23  

(Estimated.) 

£ 

1.067.000 

906.000 

907.000 

939.000 

1.098.000 

1.564.000 

2.239.000 

2.566.000 

2.338.000 

£ 

1.781.000 

1.805.000 

1.653.000 

1.793.000 

1.965.000 

2.989.000 

4.736.000 

5.526.000 

5.746.000 

£ 

1.555.000 

1.616.000 

1.607.000 

1.801.000 

2.064.000 

2.922.000 

4.014.000 

4.433.000 

4.402.000 

£ 

4.403.000 

4.327.000 

4.167.000 

4.533.000 

5.127.000 

7.475.000 

10.989.000 

12.525.000 
12,486,000f 

13713 


t See  Note  f to  Table  I, 
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Table  IV.— Elementary  and  higher  education.  Shows 
for  a series  of  years  the  total  net  expenditure,  the  amount 
of  Exchequer  G-rants,  and  the  sum  required  from  rates, 
m each  year. 


(b)  Exchequer  Grants. 


Table  V. — Elementary  Education. 


Table  V.- 
only. 


Year. 


1905-06 
1910-11 
1913-14 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23  . 
(Estimated 


a 


Total  Net 
Expenditure. 

2 

Exchequer 
Grants  (in- 
cluding A.R.A. 
Residue  and 
Treasury 
Grants).® 

3 

£ 

22,440,020 

27,119,404 

30,011,152 

30,732,058 

30,503,655 

34,860,532 

39,890,000 

52,725,287 

69,409,220 

73,255,169 

72,656,0005 

£ 

12,255,235 

13,284,159 

13,825,846 

14,382,359 

14,210,420 

17,639,142 

18,109,706 

28,565,555 

39,217,642 

42,056,619 

38,633,000 

Rates 
required. 
(Column  2 
less 

Column  3.) 


£ 

10,184,785 

13,835,245 

16,185,306 

16,349,699 

16,293,235 

17,221,390 

21,780,294 

24,159,732 

30,191,578 

31,198,550 

34,023,000 


ioo“  uuB  n-grieuiiurai  Kates  Act, 

189b,  now  amounts  per  annum  to  about 

The  Residue  Grant  (Customs  and  Excise  Act 
1890  and  Revenue  Act,  1911)  is  now 
about 

The  Treasury  Grant  (Welsh  Intermediate 
Education  Act)  is  now  about  


£ 

114,000 


807,000 

28,000 


-Shows  the  same  for  elementary  education 


Table  VI.  Shows  the  same  for  higher  education  only* 


(Vo/e.— The  figures  in  Tables  IV.,  V.  and  VI.,  relate 
only  to  educational  services  within  the  purview  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  “ Rates  required  ” means  total 
total  net  expenditure  less  grants.) 


Table  IV. — Elementary  and  Higher  Education 
(combined). 


h There  are  indications  that  the  expenditure  of  1922-23 
fell  short  of  these  estimates.  Approximate  figures 
of  the  actual  expenditure  cannot  yet  be  given. 

(c)  Rates 

Table  VIL— Elementary  and  higher  education.  Shows 

tor  a series  of  years  the  rates  raised  by  Local  Education 
Authorities. 

Table  JIII.— Elementary  education  only.  Shows  for 
a senes’ of  years  the  rates  raised  by  Local  Education 
Authorities. 

Table  IX.— Higher  education  only.  Shows  for  a 
IShoriLs^®''’'®  Education 


Year. 

Total  Net 
Expenditure 

Exchequer 
Grants  (in- 
cluding A.R.A. 
Grant).® 

Rates 
required. 
(Column  2 
less 

Column  3.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1905-06 
1910-11  ... 
1913-14  ... 

1915- 16  ... 

1916- 17  ... 

1917- 18  ... 
1918  19  ... 

1919- 20  ... 

1920- 21  ... 

1921- 22  ... 

1922- 23  ... 
(Estimated.) 

£ 

19,837,613 

23,464,576 

25,608,295 

26,405,280 

26,336,661 

30,327,953 

34,763,429 

45,250,330 

58,420,342 

60,730,454 

60,170,0005 

£ 

10,757,164 

11,492.008 

11,758,152 

12,347,976 

12,191,494 

15,399,149 

15,682,295 

25,244,938 

33,048,697 

35,707,857 

32,724,000 

£ 

9,080,449 

11,972,668 

13,850,143 

14,057,304 

14,145,167 

14,928,804 

19,081,134 

20,005,392 

25,371,645 

25,022,597 

27,446,000 

a See  Note  a to  Table  IV. 
5 See  Note  5 to  Table  IV. 

Table  VI. — Higher  Education  (Counties  and 
County  Boroughs  only). 

Year. 

Total  Net 
Expenditure. 

Exchequer 
Grants  (in- 
cluding Residue 
Grant  and 
Treasury 
Grant).® 

Rates 
required. 
(Column  2 
less 

Column  3.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1905-06  ... 
1910-11  ... 
1913-14  ... 

1915- 16  ... 

1916- 17  ... 

1917- 18  ... 

1918- 19  ... 

1919- 20  ...' 

1920- 21  ... 

1921- 22  ... 

1922- 23  ... 
(Estimated.) 

£ 

2,602,407 

3,654,828 

4,402,857 

4,326,778 

4,166,994 

4,632,579 

5,126,571 

7,474,957 

10,988,878 

12,524,715 

12,486,0005 

£ 

1,498,071 
1,792,151 
2,067,694 
2,034,383 
2,018,926 
2,239,993 
2,427,411 
3,320,617 
6,168,945 
6,348,762 
5,909,000  , 

£ 

1,104,336 

1,862,677 

2,335,163 

2,292,395 

2,148,068 

2,292,586 

2,699,160 

4,164,340 

4,819,933 

6,175,953 

6,577,000 

a See  Note  a to  Table  IV. 

5 See  Note  6 to  Table  IV.. 

raised. 

(Noie.  Figures  in  Tables  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.  relate  to 
all  the  educational  services  run  by  Local  Education 
AmthorRies,  not  those  only  which  are  within  the  purview 
of  the  Board.  For  instance,  they  include  expenditure  on 
industrial  schools  and  on  agricultural  education,  which 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Home  Ofiice  and  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  respectively.) 


Table  VII. 

— Elementary 

AND  Higher  Education  (Combined). 

Year. 

London. 

Counties 

(excluding 

London). 

County 

Boroughs. 

Boroughs.* 

Urban 

Districts.* 

Total. 

1917- 18  

1918- 19  

1919- 20  ... 

1920- 21  ... 

1921- 22  ... 

1922- 23  

(Estimate.) 

£ 

3.971.000 

5.122.000 

4.369.000 

6.668.000 

7.718.000 

6.368.000 

£ 

6.054.000 

6.691.000 

8.608.000 

12.079.000 

12.201.000 
11,268,000 

£ 

5.702.000 

6.957.000 

7.574.000 

10.957.000 

11.869.000 

11.184.000 

£ 

1,168,000 

1.314.000 

1.505.000 

2.161.000 
2,106,000 
2,003,000 

£ 

953,000 

1.046.000 

1.255.000 

1.854.000 

1.814.000 

1.611.000 

£ 

17.848.000 

21.130.000 

23.311.000 

33.709.000 

35.708.000 

32.434.000 

* The  figures  in  these  columns  relate  tg  elementary  education  only. 
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26  July  1923.]  Sir  L.  Amhbbst  Selby-Bigge,  Babt.,  K.C.B.,  and  \Contmued. 

’ Mr.  W.  R.  Barkeb,  O.B.  (Board  oe  Education). 


Table  VIII. — Elementary  Education. 


Year. 

London. 

Counties 

(excluding 

London). 

County 

Boroughs. 

Boroughs. 

Urban 

Districts. 

Total. 

1917- 18  

1918- 19  

1919- 20  

1920- 21  

1921- 22  

1922- 23  

(Estimate.) 

£ 

3.498.000 

4.553.000 

3.562.000 

5.375.000 

6.145.000 

5.248.000 

£ 

5.193.000 

5.772.000 

6.924.000 

9.234.000 

9.086.000 

8.456.000 

£ 

4.836.000 

5.898.000 

6.078.000 

8.769.000 

9.303.000 

8.936.000 

£ 

1,168,000 

1.314.000 

1.505.000 

2.161.000 
2,106,000 
2,003,000 

£ 

953,000 

1.046.000 

1.255.000 

1.854.000 

1.814.000 

1.611.000 

£ 

15.648.000 

18.583.000 

19.324.000 

27.393.000 

28.454.000 

26.254.000 

Table  IX.— 

-Higher  Education. 

Tear. 

London. 

Counties 

(excluding 

London). 

County 

Boroughs. 

Total. 

1917- 18  

1918- 19  

1919- 20  

1920- 21  

1921- 22  

1922- 23  

(Estimate.) 

£ 

473.000 

569.000 

807.000 

1.283.000 

1.573.000 

1.120.000 

£ 

861,000 

919,000 

1.684.000 

2.845.000 

3.115.000 

2.812.000 

£ 

866,000 

1.059.000 

1.496.000 

2.188.000 

2.566.000 

2.248.000 

£ 

2,200,000 

2.547.000 

3.987.000 

6.316.000 

7.254.000 

6.180.000 

(d)  Receipts  other  than  Grants  and  Rates.* 
Receipts  by  Local  Education  Authorities,  other  than  grants  and  rates,  are  shown  in— 
Table  X. — Elementary  education. 

Table  XI. — Higher  education. 

Table  X.— Elementary  Education. 

Year. 

London. 

Counties 

(excluding 

London). 

County 

Boroughs. 

Boroughs. 

Urban 

Districts. 

Total. 

1913-14  

1915- 16  

1916- 17  

1917- 18  

1918- 19  

1919- 20  

1920- 21  ... 

1921- 22  

1922- 23  

(Estimated.) 

£ 

49.000 

67.000 

90.000 

84.000 

85.000 
116,000 
128,000 

189.000 

168.000 

£ , 
120,000 

174.000 

162.000 

175.000 

221.000 

271.000 

296.000 

346.000 

284.000 

£ 

163.000 

235.000 

253.000 

221.000 
266,000 

236.000 

405.000 

375.000 

291.000 

£ 

53.000 

57.000 

58.000 

55.000 

59.000 

58.000 

92.000 

89.000 

68.000 

£ 

41.000 

50.000 

51.000 

51.000 

62.000 

75.000 

87.000 

97.000 

81.000 

£ 

426.000 

583.000 

614.000 

586.000 

693.000 

756.000 
1,008,000 
1,096,000 

892.000 

Table  XI. 

—Higher  Education. 

Tear. 

London. 

Counties 

(excluding 

London). 

County 

Boroughs. 

Total. 

1913-14  

1915- 16  

1916- 17  

1917- 18  

1918- 19  

1919- 20  

1920- 21  

1921- 22  

1922- 23  

(Estimated.) 

£ 

51.000 

54.000 

61.000 

58.000 

65.000 

82.000 
96,000 

203.000 

252.000 

£ 

346.000 

380.000 

416.000 

441.000 

464.000 

543.000 

630.000 

728.000 

742.000 

£ 

410.000 

408.000 

462.000 

460.000  ' 

512.000 

669.000 

835.000 

881.000 
863,000 

£ 

807.000 

842.000 

939.000 

959.000 

1.041.000 

1.294.000 

1.561.000 

1.812.000 
1,857,000 

* Receipts  other  than  grants  and  rates  include  receipts  from  other  Local  Authorities,  fees  (higher  education),  and 


miscellaneous  items. 
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26  July,  1923.]  Sir  L.  Amherst  Sei.bt-Bigge,  Bart.,  K.O.B.,  aad  \Oontinued. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Barker,  C.B.  (Board  oe  Edttoation). 


(e)  Loans. 

amount  of  loans  sanctioned  Table  XIII. — Shows  loans  raised,  and  expenditure  out 

and  the  annual  loan  charges  of  Local  Education  Authori-  of  loans,  for  a series  of  years. 

ties  for  a series  of  years.  Table  XIV. — Shows  loan  debt  (gross),  and  the  amounts 

remaining  in  sinking  funds,  on  31st  March,  1922. 

Table  XII. — Loans  Sanctioned*  and  Loan  Charges. 


Year. 

1 

Elementary  Education. 

Higher  Education. 

Loans 

sanctioned 

(excluding 

London). 

London. 
Expenditure 
out  of 
Capital 
Account. 

Loan 

London. 

charges. 

Other 

L.E.As. 

Loans 

sanctioned 

(excluding 

London). 

London. 
Expenditure 
out  of 
Capital 
Account. 

Loan  ( 
London. 

charges. 

Other 
L.E.As. 
for  Higher 
Education. 

1913-14  ... 

1915- lG  ... 

1916- 17 

1917- 18  ... 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 
(Estimated). 

£ 

1,782,367 

179,928 

110,309 

14,106 

16,361 

304,996 

770,972 

407,474 

£ 

536,846 

366,967 

72,649 

21,573 

9,292 

52,154 

534,402 

124,456 

£ 

708,446 

818,790 

745,703 

734,705 

724,960 

714,445 

703,255 

729,974 

734,370 

£ 

2,340,913 

2,544,842 

2,459,401 

2,448,225 

2,374,762 

2,369,322 

2,350,776 

2,336,066 

2,376,460 

£ 

567,355 

59,821 

6,066 

3,886 

16,259 

511,870 

1,069,410 

592,880 

£ ' 
102,524 
, 17,814 
29,080 
3,270 
1,930 
55,962 
165,911 
32,448 

£ 

63,236 

72,531 

76,657 

77,205 

74,080 

76,118 

77,005 

95,616 

96,517 

'£ 

390,673 

413,543 

443,268 

444,900 

431,975 

448,126 

506,358 

594,007 

642,369 

* Loans  raised  by  Local  Authorities  other  than  London  require  previous  sanction  by  the  Ministry  of  Health. 
Borrowings  and  capital  expenditure  in  London  are  regulated  by  an  Annual  Money  Act. 

Table  XIII.— Loans  raised  and  Expenditure  odt  op  Loans. 

{Elementary  and  Higher- Education.) 


Year. 

Loans  Raised. 

Expenditure  out  of  Loans. 

Elementary. 

Higher. 

Total. 

Elementary. 

Higher. 

Total. 

1912-13  

1918- 19  

1919- 20  

1920- 21  

£ 

2,198,633 

97,874 

276,978 

855,625 

£ 

732,699 
' 5,486 
310,473 
1,224,986 

£ 

2,931,332 

103,360 

587,451 

2,080,611 

£ 

2,289,594 

85,233 

298,700 

843,749 

£ 

844,053 

24,192 

498,533 

1,226,713 

£ 

3,133,647 

109,425 

797,233 

2,070,462 

Table  XIV.— Loan-debt  and  Amount  remaining  in  Sinking  Funds,  on  31st  March,  1922. 
Elementary  and  Higher  Education  {all  Education-il  Services). 


Type  of  L.E.A. 
1 

Elementary. 

Higher. 

Total. 

Outstanding 

Loans. 

2 

Amount 
remaining  in 
Sinking  Funds. 

3 

Outstanding 

Loans. 

4 

Amount 
remaining  in 
Sinking  Funds. 

5 

Outstanding 

Loans. 

6 

Amount 
remaining  in 
Sinking  Funds. 

7 

London 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

13,339,039 

4,801,243 

130,329 

1,440,594 

179,621 

14,779,633 

4,980,864  . 

194,497 

Counties  (excluding 
London). 

8,212,371 

3,180,868 

64,168 

11,393,239 

County  Boroughs... 

11,946,863 

516,388 

3,734,384 

308,802 

15,681,247 

825,190 
1 0.R  ' 

Boroughs  ... 

2,477,255 

57,363 

451,219 

45,689 

2,928^474 

Urban  Districts  ... 

2,618,500 

15,050 

200,271 

222 

2;818;771 

15,272 

Total 

38,594,028 

5,520,373 

9,007,336 

598,502 

47,601,364 

6,118,875 
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26  July,  1923.]  Sir  Oiato  Sohustek,  K.C.B.,  C.V.O.,  K.O.  (Lord  Chancellor’s  IContiimed. 

’ Department). 


Sir  Claud  Schuster,  K.C.B.,  C.V.O.,  K.C.,  called  and  examined. 


{Chairmcm) : You  are  Permanent  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Clerk  of  the  Crown? — Yes. 

6405.  I do  not  think  we  want  to  trouble  you  very 
long.  Will  you  tell  us,  first,  how  the  Justices  are 
appointed,  and,  secondly,  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween their  administrative  and  their  judicial  duties? 
Of  course,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  judicial 
duties,  hut  with  their  administrative  duties  we  have 
something  to  do? — ^I  can  answer  the  first  question 
easily,  but  I do  not  think  any  human  being  can  answer 
the  second. 

6406.  Perhaps  you  can  answer  it  broadly?  We  do 
not  want  too  fine  a distinction? — It  can  only  be 
answered  by  description,  and  that  is  not  exhaustible- 
in  less  than  a folio  volume. 

6407.  I do  not  think  we  want  so  much  as  that. 
Perhaps  you  will  answer  the  first  point? — As  to 
appointments  in  England  and  Wales,  Magistrates  are  • 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  except  so  far  as 
they  are  Police  Magistrates  in  London,  in  which  case 
they  are  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  or 
Stipendiai-y  Magistrates  in  the  places  which  have 
Stipendiary  Magistrates,  in  which  case  also  they  are 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  except  in 
so  far  as  they  are  ex  officio  Magistrates. 

6408.  Like  Chairmen  of  Urban  District  Councils 
and  Mayors  and  that  sort  of  thing? — Yes,  or  persons 
who  have  held  those  ofiices  in  some  cases.  They  are 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  after  considering 
the  advice  of  a Local  Committee  sset  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  -advising  him.  The  Local  Committee  is  pre- 
sided over,  in  Counties,  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
in  Boroughs'  which  have  a separate  Commission  of  the 
Peace,  by  such  persons  as  the  Lord  Chancellor 
appoints'  as  Chairmen.  I could  tell  you  that  in  much 
greater  detail)  of  course. 

6409.  Who  appoints  the  Committee? — The  Lord 
Chancellor. 

6410.  On  recommendations  ? — Not  necessarily  on  the 
recommendation  of  anybody.  Each  Committee  is  en- 
tirely the  creature  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  appointed 
by  him  after  having  taken  such  advice  and  obtained 
such  information  as  he  thinks  necessary. 

6411.  They  are  not  sta>tutory? — No. 

6412.  (Mr.  Turton) : They  follow  on  the  lines  re- 
commended as  the  result  of  a previous  inquiry? — 
They  follow  on  the  lines  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  set  up  in  Lord  Loreburn’s  time,  which 
recommended  the  institution  of  Committees  of  this 
nature. 

6413.  (Chairmam.) : Before  that  they  were  appointed 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  alone? 
— I would  rather  not  answer  that.  Sometimes  the 
line  has  been  taken  that  there  was  a prerogative  in 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  advise  -and  a duty  in  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  obey.  I dare  say  that  was  the  way 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  looked  at  it,  but  I do  not  think 
the  Lord  Chancellor  did  look  -at  it  in  that  way. 

6414.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : The  Advisory  Com- 

mittee in  Counties  has  been  primarily  an  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  sent  up  his  suggestions  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor?— ^No  doubt  they  were  mad©  through  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  when  there  was  one,  but  I regard  them 
as  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  Committees.  I am  anxious 
not  to  say  anything  which  would  appear  to  throw 
any  doubt  on  the  position  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  is  an  efficient  and  very  neces- 
sary adviser  to  the-  Lord  Chancellor.'  I do  not  wish 
in  any  way  to  derogate  from  his  position,  but  I want 
to  make  it  clear  that  they  are  the  Lord  Chancellor’s 
Committees;  he  can  create,  and  he  can  destroy,  and 
he  does  so. 

6415.  (Ghairman)  : Are  there  any  fixed  numbers  ? — 
No,  they  differ  according  to  the  size  of  the  place  and 
the  circumstances. 

6416.  (Mr.  Turton)  : You  do  not  appoint  Members 
of  Parliament? — We  do  not  appoint  Members  of  Par- 


liament on  the  Committees,  but  we  do  not  turn  them 
oft  when  they  are  on  them. 

6417.  (Chairman):  Does  the  same  apply  to  Peers? 
—No. 

6418.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins):  I understood  that 

Members  of  Parliament  were  not  eligible  to  serve  on 
these  Committees  in  their  own  constituency?  You 
cannot  lay  down  a very  hard  and  fast  rule.  As  a 
■matter  of  practice,  I think  the  circumstances  would 
have  to  be  very  peculiar  in  which  the  Lord  Chancellor 
appointed  a Member  of  Parliament  to  serve,  but  thei  e 
are  Committees  now-  in  existence  upon  which  Members 
of  Parliament  are  serving,  having  been  elected  to 
that  office  since  they  -became  members  of  the 
Committee. 

6419.  (Loi'd  Strachie) : Bur  at  the  beginning,  1 
think  it  was  the  practice  to  put  on  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons?— I do  not  think  it  was  ever  the 
practice  to  put  them  on,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  ana 
experience  goes. 

6420.  You  imagine  that  from  the  very  beginning  no 
Members  of  Parliament  were  put  on?— Yes  but  I do 
not  want  to  make  an  absolute  statement  to  tnat  enect. 

6421  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I was  on  the  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Report,  whicn  I remember  very  well, 
was  that  it  was  inadvisable  for  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment to  intervene  in  any  way  in  the  appoiiiitment  ot 
Magistrates  in  their  own  constituencies.  That  iv-as 
the  Report  of  the  Commission.  In  accordant  witli 
that,  Members  of  Parliament  living  in  their  own 
constituency  were-  hardly  ever  appointed  on  Advisory 
Committees.  There  were  some  oases  where  they  were 
appointed  for  areas  hundreds  of  miles  away?  If  you 
say  that,  I could  not  contradict  you,  but  it  is  not  our 
practice  now.  And,  of  course,  you  must  remember 
that  the  ivork  of  appointing  Committees  was  by  no 
means  completed  in  Lord  Loreburn’s  reign.  As  far 
as  the  Boroughs  are  concerned,  it  was  scarcely  more 
than  begun. 

6422.  The  only  other  point  is  this ; although 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  dismissible  and 
destructible  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  Counties  they 
do  formally  operate  through  the  Lord  Lieutenant? — 
If  he  is  willing,  and  if  there  is  -a  Lord  Lieutenant. 

6423.  A County  without  a Lord  Lieutenant  is 
hardly  a County-?— There  are  at  least  three  Counties 
which  have  separate  Commissione  of  the  Peace,  and 
are  treated  as  Counties,  which  have  no  Lord 
Lieutenant,  but  only  a Gustos  Botulorum.  There^  are 
also  cases  in  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  declined 
to  act. 

6424.  I should  have  said  the  Gustos  Botulorum? — 
Yes. 

6425.  (Chairman) : Is  that  because  the  two  offices 
are  sepa-rate? — In  those  cases  there  is  no  Lord 
Lieutenant.  There  is  a Gustos  Botulorum,  but  there 
is  no  Lord  Lieutenant.  I know  there  is  not  in  the 
-Isle  of  Ely  or  Peterborough. 

6426.  How  large  are  these  Committees? — In  the 
Boroughs  they  may  be  as  few  as  three.  In  London,  I 
think,  there  are  about  30  members.  We  try  to  keep 
them  as  small  -as  we  possibly  can. 

6427.  Are  their  names  published? — No,  they  aa'©  not 
published  anywhere.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  out 
who  they  are,  and  we  do  not  make  any  secret  of  it, 
but  we  do  not  publish  it.  To  supplement  what  Sir 
Ryland  was  saying,  in  Counties  the  ordinary  way  of 
oommunioating  with  a Committee  by  an  outsider  is 
to  write  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  to  the  Clerk  to 
the  Lieutenancy. 

6428.  Who  is  also  Clerk  of  the  Peace? — Yes. 

6429.  (Mr.  Turton) ; As  I was  responsible  for  start- 
ing this  discussion,  may  I ask  this  question?  Assum- 
ing that  Members  of  Parliament  were  put  on 
immediately  after  the  Committees  were  originally 
constituted  by  Lord  Loreburn,  you  say  it  is  not  the 
practice  to  take  them  off? — That  is  so. 
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26  Jidy,  1923.]  Sir  Claud  Schuster,  K.C.B.,  O.V.O.,  K.C.  (Lord  Chancellor’s  IContinued. 

Department). 


6430.  Did  not  Lord  Birkenhead  change  the  whole 
practice  when  he  came  to  ibe  Lord  Chancellor.!’ — ^Oh, 
no,  there  was  no  general  change  in  the  practice.  It 
is  some  years  since  some  of  these  Committees  were 
appointed. 

6431.  They  wei'e  for  five  years,  roughly? — No, 
there  was  no  time  limit  at  all.  But  circumstances 
do  change ; people  get  old ; and  one  very  unusual 
thing  has  happened  in  England  since  these  Com- 
mittees were  first  constituted,  and  that  is  the  appear-, 
ance  of  a new  political  party.  That  has  necessitated 
some  dealings  with  the  Committees  in  order  to  be 
quite  sure  that  everyibody  is  reasonalbly  represented 
on  them. 

6432.  I am  sorry  to  be  a little  argumentative,  but  1 
think  you  are  mistaken.  For  a great  number  of 
years  it  has  been  my  privilege  as  Chairman  of 
Quarter  Sessions  to  advise  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
Then  these  Committees  are  established,  and  I am  put 
on  as  a member  of  the  Advisory  Committee.  Then 
under  Lord  Birkenhead  the  time  comes  for  a new 
Advisory  Committee;  my  name  is  strongly  suggested 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  be 
allowed  to  continue;  the  Lord  Chancellor,  for  reasons 
which  are  no  doubt  perfectly  valid  and  right,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  I am  a Member  of  Parliament 
and  belong  to  a political  party,  declines  to  accede 
to  the  request  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  permit  me 
to  continue  in  office.  The  Lord  Chancellor  told  me 
ho  did  not  approve  of  it.f — All  I can  say  on  that  is 
this;  I must  still  say  that  there  was  not,  and  there 
never  has  been,  any  general  change  of  policy  affecting 
Committees  generally  since  they  were  first  estab- 
lished. What  may  have  happened  in  particular 
areas  I cannot  discuss,  but  at  this  moment  there  are 
upon  the  London  Advisory  Committee  three  Members 
of  Parliament.  The  Lord  Ohancellor  is  a;bout  to 
dissolve,  in  fact  he  has  dissolved,  the  London  Com- 
mittee. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  Commission, 

I agree,  but  it  illustrates  the  thing.  I do  not  think 
he  will  consider  himself  precluded  when  he  re- 
appoints the  Committee  from  putting  upon  it  any 
one  of  those  Memibers  of  Parliament.  I cannot  teil 
what  line  he  will  take.  I am  sure  he  will  look  at 
each  case  on  its  merits.  I am  sure  he  will  not  say, 

“ They  are  Members  of  Parliament,  and  therefore 
1 will  not  put  them  on,”  because  that  might 
emibarrass  us  very  greatly. 

6433.  (Chairman) : As  regards  Boroughs,  I take  it 
that  they  have  an  Advisory  Committee,  as  a general 
rule? — Por  most  areas  of  Boroughs  which  have 
separate  Commissions  of  the  Peace  there  is  an 
Advisory  Committee.  There  are  thirteen  Boroughs 
which  have  no  Advisory  Committee  at  present.  The 
reason  is  that  no  necessity  has  arisen  since  rhis 
system  was  set  up  for  appointing  more  magistrates, 
and  they  are  tiny  places.  Elsewhere  what  we  did 
was  this ; when  Lord  Buckmaster  came  into  office  we 
looked  at  the  whole  structure  ae  it  was.  We  found 
that  there  were  a great  many  Boroughs  which  had 
not  got  Committees,  and  we  set  to  work  making 
Committees. 

6434.  I suppose  if  a vacancy  ocoun-ed  in  any  one 
of  these,  thirteen  you  would  make  a Committee  tc 
advise? — If  it  was  pressed  upon  us  that  there  was  a 
necessity  for  more  magistrates  at  Abingdon  or 
Dunstable,  or  some  place  of  that  kind,  we  should 
consider  whether  it  was  advisable  to  have  a 
Committee  for  that  purpose. 

6435.  The  question  of  Quarter  Sessions  does  not 
arise;  there  is  no  ex-officio  appointment? — Not  by  us. 

6436.  (Mr.  Twrton) : I understood  you  to  refer  to 
persons  who  have  held  the  position  of  ex-officio 
Justices.  Does  not  that  lapse  with  the  year  of 
office? — Not  with  the  Mayor;  he  goes  on  to  the  next 
year. 

6437.  To  the  next  year  only  ? — Yes. 

6438.  (Chairman) : Are  there  women  on  these 

Committees? — Not  on  all.  What  was  done  about 
women  was  this ; immediately  after  the  passing  of 
the  Sex  Disqualification  (Removal)  Act,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  set  up  a Central  Women’s  Committee,  over 


which  Lady  Crewe  presided,  which  made  recom- 
mendations, as  it  were,  from  the  centre.  V/e 
thought  we  should  have  to  wait  too  long  if  we  waited 
till  they  all  made  separate  recommendations  of 
women,  and  thereupon  a great  many  women  ware 
put  on.  That  Committee  lasted  about  six  months, 
and  then  came  to  an  end,  having  given  the  thing  a 
start.  Now  we  put  on  women,  I do  not  say  equSly 
with  men,  because  ll  do  not  mean  that  they  are  in 
equal  numbers  with  men.  But  women  come  up  on 
the  recommendations,  and  are  appointed  just  as  men 
are. 

6439.  (Sir  Leiois  Heojrd) : Recommendations  by  the 
same  Committee?— Yes.  There  is  a tendency  to  put 
a woman  on  the  Committee  when  you  can,  but  it  is 
not  ^ a very  easy  thing  to  do.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  find  a woman  who  will  serve,  and  who  knows  all 
about  it;  and  also,  if  you  have  one  woman,  say,  with 
two  men,  it  makes  a very  awkward  sort  of  Com- 
mittee. If  we  have  large  Committees  it  does  not 
matter ; for  instance,  we  have  several  women  on  the 
•London  Advisory  Committee. 

6440.  (Chairman) : Are  the  members  Ma.gistrates 
themselves? — ^Yes.  When  you  want  a new  member 
on  an  Advisoi’y  Committee  and  he  is  not  already  on 
the  Bench,  you  put  him  on  the  Bench  first  and  add 
him  to  the  Committee  afterwards. 

6441.  We  do  not  want  you  to  go  into  it  in  very 
great  detail,  but  will  you  take  the  question  of 
licences?  I would  not  suggest  that  you  should  go 
into  the  ■ notarial  acts  performed  by  Magistrates, 
which  I do  not  think  are  administrative? — I was 
not  proposing  to  go  into  their  acts  in  any  detail 
at  'all. 

6442.  Take  the  question  of  the  licensing  of  theatres, 
and  so  on  ?— Of  course,  I am  not  an  expert  on  those 
^ings,  which  fall  more  properly  within  the  Home 
Office  administration.  For  example,  I know  Magis- 
trates have  something  to  do  with  licensing,,  but  that 
is  all  I do  know  officially,  and  I would  rather,  if 
you  want  a description  of  what  the  duties  of  Magis- 
trates are  in  respect  of  licensing,  that  you  should 
get  it  from  the  Home  Office,  than  from  me.  They 
have  a specially  skilled  staff  who  know  about  these 
things,  and  they  would  not  be  liable  to  mislead  you. 
What  I might  say  quite  generally,  if  I understand 
the  object  of  this  Commission,  is  this.  Of  course, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  Magistrates  do  three  kinds 
of  thing.  They  exercise  judicial  functions;  they 
exercise  what  in  other  countries  are  thought  to 
be  jDolice  functions ; and  they  exercise  functions  which 
are  strictly  administrative ; and  no  one  on  earth  can 
analyse  the  thing  and  say,  “ Such  and  such  things 
the3'  ought  not  to  do,  because  they  are  administra- 
tive, and  such  and  such  things  they  ought  not  to 
do,  because  they  are  police  matters,”  because  that 
must  depend  upon  the  sort  of  general  view  you  take 
of  the  universe.  There  is  no  eternal  right  in  the 
matter. 

6443.  (Sir  Lewis  Heard) : The  police,  functions  of 
Magistrates  arise  from  the  Commission  which  they 
receive? — That  is  a metaphysical  distinction. 

6444.  I am  not  sure.  Does  it  not  as  a matter  of 
law  arise  from  their  Commission?  The  Commission 
authorises  them  to  inquire.  You  might  call  them 
their  common  law  powers  from  the  Crown  P — ^Yes,  but 
I think  they  would  be  in  great  difficulty  in  carrying 
them  out  unless  they  were  helped  out  by  statute. 

6445.  I am  not  disputing  that;  but  all  administra- 
tive duties  come  to  them  by  statute? — ^Yes,  I sup- 
pose so.  My  difficulty  is  in  saying  what  is  an 
administrative  duty  and  what  is  another  kind  of 
duty.  To  begin  at  the  other  end,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  duties  performed  in  respect  of  Standing 
Joint  Committees  are  administrative  and  nothing 
else. 

6440.  That  arose  out  of  the  Act  of  1888? — That 
arose  out  of  the  Act  of  1888,  but  only  in  a sense, 
because  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  is  a sort  of 
heir  to  other  things  which  have  gone  before.  The 
Act  of  1888  said  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent 
the  Magistrates  should  do  it. 
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6447.  (Chairmcm)  : It  preserves  to  the  Magistrate!,- 
certain  powers  which  they  had  enjoyed  to  the  tul 
Lfore  the  Act  of  1888  created  the  Standing  Joint 
Oommittee?— Yes.  So  far  as  the  Magistrates  were 
concerned  they  had  it  before. 

6448  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : They  had  powers  over  the 
liceP—Yes.  Before  that,  as  Justices  m their  indi- 
vidual capacity,  they,  or  any  two  of  them,  had  the 
nower  of  searching  out  crime,  and  so  fortt. 

6449.  If  SO  back  to  the  eighteenth  century  we 
shall  find  that  the  Justices  were  more  executive 
ofacers  -than  judicial  officers?— It  is  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  police  functions  from  the  other  func- 
tions. Then,  of  course,  there  is  all  the  licensing 
legislation,  with  which  you  are  very  familiar,  and 
very  much  more  familiar  than  I am.  I cannot  tell 
how  far  you  are  to  look  upon  that  as  administrative, 

and  how  far  it  is  a judicial  function. 

6450.  (Mr.  Turton) : As  regards  the  Standing  Joint 
Committee,  it  is  the  Quarter  Sessions  Magistrates 
who  appoint  an  equal  number  with  the  County 

Council? — ^Yes.  . 

6451.  But  it  is  quite  within  their  power  to  appoint 
anybody  on  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  who  is  not 
a Justice? — I suppose  it  is,  if  you  say  so. 

(Mr.  Turton) : They  put  a woman  on  the  other  day 
who  is  not  a Justice.  . 

(Chairmam,) : They  are  nominees  of  the  Justices. 

6462.  (Mr.  Turton) : Yes,  or  appointed  by  the 

Justices*  but  not  necessarily  Justices? — No,  but  I 
suppose  in  practice  they  are ; and  of  course  they  are 
not  all  the  Justices,  but  the  Justices  have  a sor-t  of 
genSi’al  responsibili-ty.  Then  there  is  the  licensing, 
and,  of  course^  that  is  of  a great  many  different 
kinds  and  has  a great  many  ramifications.  In  a sense, 
it  is  purely  administrative.  The  question  -what 
facilities  there  should  be  for  drink  in  a place  is  as 
much  a matter  of  administration  as  is  what  should 
be  done  with  regard  to  roads.  Whichever  kind  of 
Justice  is  doing  it,  there  is  the  business  of  deciding 
If  you  like  to  say  how  many  public  houses  we  shall 
have  and  "w^hat  shape  they  shall  be  and  what  light 
there  shall  be,  it  is,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so,  adminis- 
trative. With  regard  to  some  of  the  functions  -they 
have  to  perform,  you  may  say  they  are  judicial 
functions. 

6463.  (Chairman) : Deciding  whether  a licence  shall 
be  withdrawn  or  not,  for  instance  ?— Yes.  It  m 

difficult  foa’  atnybody  to  say  definitely,  “ Lhis  is 
administrative,  and  that  is  judicial. 

6454.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : There  is  the  same  duality 
in  the  case  of  any  licensing  body,  a body  which 
licenses  hackney  carriages,  for  instance.^  It  has  to 
act  judicially  in  order  to  arrive  at  its  decision?  Yes. 

6455.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I do  not  know 

whether  it  applies  in  the  County  Boroughs,  but  there 
is  one  anomaly  as  between  the  Local  Authority  and 
the  Justices.  We  license  the  cinemas,  as  far  as  the 
cinemas  themselves  are  concerned,  but,  owing  to  our 
having  adopted  the  Public  Health  Act,  1890, 
if  they  want  to  play  a piano  there  they  go 
to  the  licensing  Justices,  and  there  i®  clash 
between  the  two  sets  of  conditions  which  are 
imposed.  That  is  a sort  of  duality  which  ought  to 
be  stopped.  I do  not  know  whether  it  obtains  m 

Boroughs? This  is  taken  from  Halsbury,  taking  this 

and  the  other  point:  “The  grant  or  transfer  of 

billiard  licences  is  determined  at  the  general  annual 
licensing  meeting  and  the  special  Se^ions  for  the 
transfer  of  licences  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
respectively.  In  places  where  the  Public  Health  Acte 
(Amendment)  Act,  1890,  has  been  adopted,  licences 
for  places  used  for  music  and  dancing  may  be  graced 
by  the  Justices  of  a Petty  Sessional  Division  at  their 
general  annual  licensing  meeting,  or  at  Miy  sp^ia 
Sessions  convened  with  14  days’  notice.  Then  there 
is  a note  : “ Such  matters  are  regulated  in  London 
by  the  London  County  Council,  and  in  places  within 
20  miles  of  London,  but  outside  the  County  Council 
area  by  the  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  assembled 
(Disorderly  Houses  Act,  1761  (25  Geo.  2,  c.  36),  s.  2). 

* See  Q.  6484. 


In  many  Boroughs  where  the  Public  Health  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1890  (63  and  54  Viet.,  c.  59),  has 
not  been  adopted  there  are  Local  Acts  reg-ulating 
the  grant  of  licences,”  and  so  on.  It  is  how  it  hap- 
pened to  strike  the  mind  of  the  Legislature  at  the 
moment. 

6456.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Is  it  not  a fact  that 
there  is  a very  wide  area  of  public  service  which  is 
in  one  aspect  judicial  and  in  another  aspect  adminis- 
trative?— Yes. 

6457.  The  Magistrates,  who  are  the  older  authori- 
ties on  the  whole  among  Local  Authorities,  have 
gradually,  sometimes  by  Act  of  Parliament  and  some- 
times by  use,  obtained  a good  deal  of  authority  in 
this  doubtful  area  of  mixed ' judicial  and  adminis- 
trative work?  They  have  approached  it  largely 
from  the  judicial  side,  and  there  is  no  lope  which 
applies  absolutely.  There  are  still  certain  things 
licensed  by  County  Councils,  but  mast  are  licensed 
by  Magistrates?  Can  you  go  further  than  that? — 

No,  but  there  is  this  further  difficulty.  The  real 
difficulty  arises  for  this  reason,  that  there  is  a great 
deal  of  administration  where  the  administrator  is 
bound  to  exercise,  or  ought  to  exercise,  a judicial 
mind,  although  primarily  what  he  is  doing  is  adminis- 
trative and  not  judicial.  If  that  can  once  be 
grasped,  none  of  the  rest  matters.  Whether  a par- 
ticular function  is  performed  by  a particular  Bench 
or  not  is  ail  a matter  of  convenience. 

6458.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Ought  this  duality  of 
functions  to  exist  in  regard  to  the  same  class  of 
building  used  for  the  same  purpose?  The  Local 
Authority  has  to  take  upon  itself  the  responsibility 
of  seeing  that  a cinema  complies  with  the  conditions 
laid  down  for  a cinema  per  se.  Then  in  order  to 
make  the  entertainment  satisfactory  a piano  has  to 
be  plaved.  You  go  to  the  licensing  Justices  for 
a licence  for  that  if  the  Act  of  1890  has  (been  adopted. 
Then  perhaps  the  licensing  J ustices  may  say  the 
place  ought  to  be  closed  on  a Sunday,  and  the  Local 
Authority  says  it  may  be  opened,  or  vice  versa. 
is  a duality,  to  use  Sir  Lewis  Beard  s term,  which  I 
do  not  think  ought  to  exist?— You  are  talking  of 
policy  now,  which  is  not  my  business. 

6469  (Mr.  Turton)  : Is  it  not  wise  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  North  Biding  County  Council,  and 
delegate  your  powers  to  the  Local  Justices.  ihen 
you  do  not  have  your  duality?— I am  certain  tha,t 
anything  that  the  North  Riding  County  Council  do  is 
wise;  but  what  I was  going  to  say,  as  some  comment 
• on  what  was  said,  is  this.  There  are  differences 
be^twoen  XiOca/1  Aiitborities 

6460.  (Chairman)  : Delegation  is  not  solely  con- 

fined to  the  North  Riding;  it  happens  in” 
places?— I meant  more  -than  that.  I should  have 
thought  it  was  for  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Council  of  a County  Boiwgh  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  Council  of  a R"™ 
in  a remote  part  of  the  country  on  the  other  weie 
equally  well  fitted  to  exercise  certain  powers. 

6461.  (Sir  Wedter  Nicholas)  : That  is  conceded,  but 
it  does  not  touch  the  point  I ventured  to  put,  that  is, 
the  ability  to  administer  ?— Some  of  the  things  have 
been  preserved  to  the  Magistrates,  if  one  might  guess 
at  the  mind  of  the  Legislature,  because  the  Legis- 
lature did  not  think  it  was  convenient  that  they 
should  mix  up  local  elections,  and  suchlike  things, 
with  the  other  issues. 

6462.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins):  Is  not  there  this  not 
common  to  them  all,  but  widely  characteristic  of  th^e 
services,  that  they  involve  the  granting  or  the  with- 
holding of  a presumed  privilege  to  one  or  moie  in- 
dividuals, and  therefore  getting  away  from  t e 
ordinary  indifierent  application  of  the  law?— 
course  they  do  differ  in  themselves,  for  this  reason  . 
when  you  are  dealing  with  a licence  to  sell 
it  is  in  the  public  interest,  or  it  is  considered  to  be 
in  the  public  interest,  that  there  should  not  be  more 
than  a certain  num'ber  of  liquor  sellers  in  that 
locality;  when  you,  come  to  pedlars  and  pawnbrokers 
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there  i.s  no  such  public  interest,  and  the  grant  of 
the  licence  is  very  different  in  that  case. 

6463.  The  suitability  of  the  licensee  is  at  any  rate 
an  element  in  many  of  these  things  P — Yes. 

6464.  And  the  moment  you  are  dealing  with  the 
suitability  of  an  individual  you  are  pronouncing 
judgment  upon  his  character  in  a way  which  does  not 
arise  so  frequently  or  so  inevitably  in  ordinary 
administration.  Speaking  generally,  is  not  there  in 
the  bulk  of  these  things  a reference  to  the  need  of 
judgment  upon  an  individual  that  goes  a long  way  to 
explain  why  they  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  a judicial 
authority  P — Yes. 

6465.  {Gol.  'Williams) : Then  you  get  the  police. 
They  are  the  licensing  authority  of  pedlars,  are  they 
not.P — Yes,  but  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Justices 
against  the  refusal  to  grant  a certificate,  on  giving 
certain  notice.  The  ultimate  thing  rests  with  the 
Justices,  and  I think  that  is  pure  police  work  and 
nothing  else  at  all.  Certainly  a pawnbroker’s  licence 
is  police  work;  it  does  not  concern  the  Justices. 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : The  pedlar  is  historically 

explicable  by  the  fact  that  in  the  old  days  it  was 
very  important  that  the  judicial  authority  should 
license  a pedlar.  He  might  be  a very  dangerous 
|)erson  in  days  gone  by,  a wandering  tradesman,  and 
he  might  have  been  mixed  up  with  all  sorts  of  things. 

0166.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : But  the  police  do  not 
license  hawkers;  they  are  licensed  by  the  market 
authorities  ? — ^Does  not  that  differ  in  different  places  P 

6467.  It  may?^ — So  far  as  1 can  see  a hawker 
required  a x>edlar’s  licence  and  therefore  had  to  get  a 
police  licence  under  the  Pedlars  Act.  Do  not  take 
that  from  me — I do  not  know. 

6468.  (Chairman) : Can  you  tell  us  about  the  func- 
tions of  visiting  Justices? — Yes.  There  are  visiting 
Justices  of  asylums,  and  there  is  the  duty  which  the 
Justice  himself  has  to  perform  as  the  certifying 
authority. 

0469.  (Mr.  Turton) ; The  visiting  Justices  are  only 
visiting  Justices  to  private  asylums? — Yes.  I was 

taking  first  the  certifying  business. 

6470.  I beg  your  pardon.  You  said  visiting 
Justices? — began  with  them. 

6471.  Afi  regards  certifying  a lunatic,  each  Petty 
Sessions  appoints  certain  of  its  number,  either  all  or 
part  of  them,  to  perform  all  the  duties  under  the 
Act,  and  nobody  can  certify  a lunatic  unless  he  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Quarter  Sessions.  That  is 
different  from  the  visiting  Justices? — The  certifying 
is  in  a sense  a judicial  act.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
business  of  causing  persons  who  are  said  to  be  of 
unsound  mind  to  be  put  away  somewhere  or  other  is 
an  administrative  act,  but  it  is  primarily  a judicial 
act.  You  have  to  weigh  the  evidence  and  decide  upon 
it,  and  if  you  act  judicially,  1 imagine  you  would  be 
protected.  The  work  of  the  visiting  Justices  of 
asylums  is  of  course  purely  administrative,  and  that 
of  the  visiting  Justices  of  prisons  too. 

6472.  (Chairman) : To  my  mind  the  distinction 
seems  to  be  what  the  Justice  does  when  he  is  and  is 
not  sitting  in  a Court? — ^I  ought  to  add  that  he 
spends  an  enormous  amount  of  time,  if  he  is  good- 
]iat\u'ed,  in  signing  an  enormous  number  of  docu- 
ments. 

6473.  He  acts  as  a notary  public  in  that  oase.P — 
Yes. 


6474.  I do  not  think  that  is  administrative? — am 
sure  it  is  not. 

(Col.  Williams)  : All  punishment  is  judicial. 

6475.  (S'lr  Byland  Adkins) ; It  is  a tradition  of 
our  race  that  punishment  is  only  inflicted  judicially, 
is  it  not? — I do  not  suppose  that  there  are  any  severe 
judicial  forms  gone  thi’ough  before  a particular  form 
of  punishment  is  inflicted,  at  Borstal,  say,  beyond 
something  being  written  in  a book,  though  no 
doubt  the  Justices  take  the  utmost  care  about  it. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : In  the  North  Riding  we  have 
Ripon  and  York,  which  have  to  appoint  Asse.ssors  to 
sit  under  the  Clergy  Discipline  Act. 

6476.  (Chairman) : Then  the  Justices  also  have  to 
countersign  the  Overseers  in  fixing  the  rates? — ^Yes. 
I understand  there  are  places  where  the  Justices  still 
appoint  the  Overseers. 

6477.  (Mr.  Turton):  Signing  the  ratebook  is  a 

purely  administrative  act? — It  is  not  only  adminis- 
trative, but  it  is  a purely  foi-mal  act,  is  it  not? 

6478.  (Col.  Williams)  : One  might  say  that  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings? 
— That  is  rather  for  you  to  say  than  for  me,  but  it 
is  an  act  which  they  are  bound  to  perform  whethei' 
they  like  it  or  not. 

6479.  (Chairman) : I do  not  think  they  can  say 
“ No,’’  or  that  they  have  any  say  in  the  fixing  of  the 
rate  ? — No. 

6480.  And  therefore  perhaps  it  might  be  considered 
as  only  a notarial  act  in  certifying  the  fact  that 
the  Overseers  had  made  the  rate? — They  have  no 
control  of  what  is  in  the  book ; they  have  only  to  sign 
it. 

6481.  (Mr.  Turton) : And  in  order  to  recover  the 
I'ate  the  Overseers  have  to  pz’oduce  the  book  signed 
by  the  two  Jiistioee? — Yes.  I suppose  there  was  a 
time  when  it  was  something  more,  but  that  is  what 
it  is  now.  I think  that  is  about  all.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  collect  out  of  books  an  enormous  list 
of  functions  which  Justices  perform,  but  I do  not 
think  when  you  had  collected  them  they  would  be  of 
much  use  to  you. 

6482.  (Chairman)  : Many  of  them,  I think,  are 
obsolete,  are  they  not? — Many  of  them  are  so  trivial. 

6483.  All  I wanted  was  to  get  a general  picture 
from  you  of  what  the  Justices  do.? — It  is  a confused 
picture  of  lights  and  shadows;  you  must  say  which 
are  the  lights  and  which  are  the  shadows,  according 
to  your  fancy.  It  is  impossible  to  analyse  it  and 
put  it  into  any  logical  form. 

6484.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Did  I understand  you  to 
say  that  on  a Standing  Joint  Committee,  Quarter 
Sessions  can  appoint  persons,  or  do  in  fact  appoint 
persons,  other  than  Justices? — I did  not  say  it.  Mr. 
Turton  said  so,  and  I did  not  contradict  him. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : I have  turned  up  the  Local 

Goveinment  Act,  1888,  and  section  30  says:  “There 
shall  be  a Standing  Joint  Committee  of  the  Quarter 
Sessions  and  the  County  Council,  consisting  of  such 
equal  number  of  Justices  appointed  by  the  Quarter 
Sessions  and  of  members  of  the  County  Council 
appointed  by  that  Council.” 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : Did  not  Mr.  Turton  go  on  to  instance 
the  case  of  a lady,  possibly  forgetting  that  she  was  a 
Justice? 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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STATEMENTS  FURNISHED  TO  THE  COMMISSION  BY  GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENTS  PROM 
WHICH  ORAL  EVIDENCE  HAS  NOT  BEEN  INVITED. 

The  following  statements  have  been  furnished  to  the  Commission  by  Government  Departments  concerned  in  a 
minor  degree  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  Commission’s  inquiry,  from  which  oral  evidence  has  not  been  invited. 

A.  — Air  Ministry. 

B.  — Charity  Commission. 

C.  — Board  of  Customs  and  Excise. 

D. — General  Post  Office. 

E.  — Ministry  of  Labour. 

F. — Oversea  Settlement  Committee. 

G.  — War  Office. 

H. — Office  of  Works. 


A.— AIR  MINISTRY. 

Local  Authorities  {Outside  London).  Statute. 

Urban  District  Councils,  and  Borough  Air  Navigation  Act,  1920,  section  8. 
Councils  (concurrently  with  County 
Councils),  County  Borough 
Councils. 

The  Department  stated  tliat  no  case  has  yet  occuned  of  the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  an 
aerodrome  by  any  Tjoeal  Authortiy. 


Service. 

Registration  of  war  charities. 


Registration  of  charities  for  the 
blind. 


B.— CHARITY  COMMISSION. 
Local  Authorities  {Outside  London). 

Urban  District  Councils,  Borough 
Councils,  County  Borough 
Councils,  County  Councils. 

County  Borough  Councils,  County 
Councils. 


Statute. 

War  Charities  Act,  191G. 


Blind  Persons  Act,  1920. 


Service. 

Establishment  and  maintenance  of 
aerodromes. 


0.— BOARD  OF  CUSTOMS  AND  EXCISE. 

Service.  Local  Authorities  {Outside  London).  Statute. 

Taking  over  by  agreement  powers  of  Councils  of  Urban  Districts  with  Finance  (New  Duties)  Act,  1916, 


Board  as  to  entertainments  and  population  over 
entertainments  duty.  Councils,  Oc 

Councils,  County 

I'he  Department  stated  that  the  entertainments 
duty  was  imposed  at  a time  when  the  staff  of  the 
Department  was.  seriously  deiileted  by  the  absence 
of  officers  on  military  service.  For  this  reason  the 
Commissioners  were  authorised  by  section  2 of  the 
Act  to  make  ari'angements  with  any  Local  or  Police 
Authority  for  the  exercise  by  that  Authority  of  any 
of  their  powers  with  respect  to  entertainments  and 
entertainments  duty. 

During  the  war  the  Commissioners  made  consider- 


10,000,  Borough  sections  1 and  2. 

I u n t y Borough 
Councils. 

able  use  of  the  provision  in  section  2,  but  W'hen, 
after  the  termination  of  hostilities,  their  staff  was 
restored  to  normal  strength  and  able  to  undertake  all 
the  work  in  connection  with  entertainments  duty, 
they  terminated  the  existing  arrangements  with  Local 
and  Police  Authorities.  It  is  improbable  that,  save 
in  the  event  of  some  unforeseen  emergency,  the 
Commissioners  ivill  have  recourse  to  further  arrange- 
ments with  such  Authorities  in  connection  with  the 
entertainments  duty  in  the  future. 


Service. 

I.  Power  to  provide  public  telephone 
systems  under  licence  of  Post- 
master General,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  cost  of  Post  Offices. 

II.  Power  to  undertake  to  pay  loss 
on  establishment  of  Post  or 
- Telegraph  Office  or  additional 
postal  or  other  facilities. 


D.— GENERAL  POST  OFFICE. 
Local  Authorities  {Outside  London). 

Urban  District  Councils,  Borough 
Councils,  County  Borough 
Councils. 

Parish  Meetings,  Parish  Councils, 
Rural  District  Councils,  Urban 
District  Councils,  Borough 
Councils,  County  Borough 
Councils. 


Statute. 

Telegraph  Act.  1899,  and  Post  Office 
Act,  1908. 

Post  Office  Act,  1908,  section  49. 


The  Department  furnished  the  following  memo-  cerned.  They  added  that  the  Postmaster  General 

randuni  on  the  matters  with  which  they  are  con-  considers  that  the.  powers  conferred  upon  Local 
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Authorities  in  respect  of  their  relations  with  the  Post 
Office  are  adequate  and  work  smoothly,  and  does  not 
desire  to  suggest  any  extension  of  tliose  powers  ; — 

Memorandum  ehrnishbd  to  the  Commission  by  the 
Postmaster  General. 

I.  Provision  of  Telephone  Service  hy  Local 
Authorities. 

1,  The  circumstances  which  led  up  to  the  passing 
of  the  Telegraph  Act,  1899,  were  as  follows' : — 

^ Under  the  Telegi'aph  Act  of  1869,  the  Postmas'fcer 
General  has  the  exclusive  privilege,  subject  to  certain 
exceptions,  of  transmitting  telegrams  within  the 
United  King-dom  and  performing  incidental  service  in 
connection  there'with.  In  1880  the  Courts  held  that 
a - telephone  was  a telegraph  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Telegraph  Acts,  and  it  followed  that  telephonic 
communications  between  two  independent  persons 
required  the  licence  of  the  Postmaster  . General, 
lacences  expiring  at  the  end  of  1911  were  issued  to 
a number  of  companies,  but  the  National  Telephone 
Con^any  succeeded  in  securing  a virtual  monopoly  by 
buying  up  or  extinguishing  its  rivals.  In  1896  the 
trunk  wires  connecting  different  towns  were  pur- 
chased from  the  Company,  whose  operations  were 
thenceforth  restricted  to  local  areas,  delimited  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase  or  subsequently. 

2.  About  this  time  a number  of  municipalities 
evinced  a desire  to  manage  their  own  local  telephone 
service,  and  in  1899,  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
belect  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Post- 
master General  offered  to  grant  licences,  the  relations 
between  the  municipalities  and  other  licensees  ^being 
regulated  in  certain  respects  by  the  Act  of  that  year. 

Licences  were  granted  to  thirteen  municipalities 
and  to  the  States  of  Guernsey.  Municipal  systems 
were  actually  established  in  Brighton,  Glasgow  Hull 
Portsmouth,  'Swansea  and  Tunbridge  Wells;  but  after 
a short  trial  all  except  Hull  sold  out  either  to  the 
Post  Office  or  the  National  Telephone  Company. 

3.  The  licence  for  Hull  was  dated  8th  August  190"’ 
and  comprised  the  City  of  Hull,  the  Municipal 


Boroiighs  of  Beverley  and  Hedon,  and  the  Urban 
District  of  Cottingham.  The  Corporation  ran  their 
system  in  competition  with  the  National  Telephone 
Company  until  the  expiry  of  the  Company’s  licence 
on  31st  December,  1911.  The  plant  of  the  Company 
in  Hull  was  re-sold  by  the  Post  Office  to  the  Corpor.a- 
tion,  and  a further  licence  was  completed  on 
34th  July,  1917,  covering  the  period  from  1st  January, 
1912,  to  31et  December,  1932. 

4.  A local  system  is  still  maintained  by  the  States 
of  Guernsey,  and  the  Post  Office  has  recently  sold  the 
telephone  system  in  Jei-sey  to  the  States.  These 
systems  are  self-contained  and  there  is  no  connection 
with  the  mainland.  In  any  other  circumstances  unity 
of  administration  is  regarded  as  essential  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  telephone  service  of  the  country. 

n.  Q'uarnntee  of  Postal,  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Service  hy  Local  Authorities. 

5.  Section  49  of  the  Post  Office  Act  of  1908 
empowei's  the  Council  of  any  Borough,  Urban  or 
Rural  District  or  Parish,  and  a Parish  Meeting,  to 
make  good  any  loss  the  Postmaster  General  may 
sustain  by  the  provision  of  postal  and  telegraphic 
facilities.  Legally  “telegraph”  includes  “tele- 
phone.” 

6.  Since  the  war  very  few  offers  have  been 
received,  either  from  Local  Authorities  or  private 
persons,  to  make  good  any  loss  on  a postal  service 
(such  as  an  additional  delivery  or  collection  of 
letters),  and  it  would  be  now  quite  exceptional  to 
provide  such  facilities  under  guarantee,  but  large 
numbers  of  telegraph  offices  and  telephone  call  offices 
have  been  and  are  being  provided  in  rural  districts 
under  guarantees  given  by  Local  Authorities,  who 
undertalie  to  make  good  the  whole  or  a part  of  auy 
deficiency  for  a term  of  years.  If  the  telegraph  office 
or  call  office  is  not  self-supporting  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  it  is  continued  only  if  a guarantee  for  a further 
term  of  years  is  forthcoming,  unless  there  are 
exceptional  circumstances. 

The  existing  'powers  appear  to  meet  all 
requirements. 


E.— MINISTRY  OF  LABOUR. 

Service.  Local  Authorities  {Outside  London).  Statute. 

Choice  of  employment  for  juveniles.  Local  Education  Authority.  Education  Act,  1921,  section  107  • Un- 


The  Department  furnished  the  following  memo- 
landiim  on  the  matters  with  which  they  are 
concerned ; — 

Memorandum  eurnished  to  the  Commission  by  the 
Ministry  op  Labour. 

1.  The  Ministry  of  Labour  is  not  responsible  for 
any  local  government  services  (unless  the  permissive 
administration  of  unemployment  insurance  by  Local 
Mucation  Authorities,  see  below  paragraphs  7 and 
8,  can  be  so  termed);  but  a brief  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  activities  of  the  Ministry  are 
related  to  those  of  Local  Authorities  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  Royal  Commission.. 

2.  For  the  purposes  of  executive  action  the  Ministry 
has  a staff  and  offices  covering  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  The  most  extensive  part  of  .this  organisa- 
tion consists  of  the  Employment  Exchanges  and 
Branch  Employment  Offices,  concerned  with  the  local 
administration  of  unemployment  insurance  and  the 
placing  of  workpeople  in  employment;  but  there  are 
also  a local  staff  and  local  offices,  though  of  a much 
more  limited  bind,  for  dealing  with  other  branches 
of  the  Ministry’s  work,  in  particular,  conciliation 
and  arbitration  in  trade  disputes.  Trade  Boards 
administration,  and,  temporarily,  the  training  of 
disabled  ex-service  men. 


employment  Insurance  Act,  1923, 
section  6. 

3.  Outside  the  sphere  of  the  Employment  Ex- 
changes and  unemployment  insurance,  and  the  -tem- 
porary work  of  training  disabled  ex-service  men,  the 
functions  of  the  Ministry  bring  it  into  contact  mainly 
with  industrial  organisations  of  one  kind  and  another, 
piincipally  employers’  associations  or  trade  unions. 
In  the  sphere  of  the  Employment.  Exchanges  and 
unemployment  insurance  also,  industrial  organisa- 
■tions  play  a large,  perhaps  a predominant,  part;  but 
in  certain  respects  the  Exchanges  come  into  touch 
with  local  government  in  rather  a special  way. 

4.  Ordinarily  the  work  of  administering  unemploy- 
ment insurance  or  of  finding  employment  is  not 
affected  by  local  boundaries;  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the 
commonest  features  of  industrial  organisation  that 
its  boundaries  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  local 
government.  But  in  'times  of  crisis  or  difficulty  local 
sentiment  may  be  a great  help  or  a great  hindrance 
in  industrial  matters,  and  local  government  boun- 
daries for  this  or  some  other  reason  may  become 
specially  important.  For  example:  — 

(1)  Relief  schemes  during  the  present  depression 
in  trade  have  ordinarily  been  institu-ted 
by  the  Local  Authority,  with  or  without 
a Government  grant;  the  persons  employed 
on  these  schemes,  who  are  usually  selected 
by  the  Employment  Exchange  or  in  co- 
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operation  ivith  the  Exchange,  must 
ordinarily  be  resident  in  the  area  of  the 
Local  Authority  responsible  in  whole  or 
in  part  for  financing  the  scheme. 

(2)  “ King’s  Roll  Committees  ” have  recently 

been  set  up  in  most  of  the  important  muni- 
cipal areas  with  the  object  of  finding 
employment  for  all  disabled  men.  The 
deliberate  aim  has  been  to  enlist  for  this 
purpose  the  pride  of  the  city  or  town  in 
its  own  good  name;  the  head  of  the  Local 
Authority  is  in  most  cases  Chairman  of 
the  Committee. 

(3)  During  the  present  depression  in  trade,  out- 

door relief  has  been  paid  by  Poor  Law 
Authorities  to  large  numbers  of  able-bodied 
unemployed,  often  in  addition  to  the  un- 
employment benefit  administered  by  the 
Employment  Exchange. 

5.  Close  co-operation  between  the  Employment 
Exchange  and  the  various  Local  Authorities  is 
obviously  most  desirable.  It  is  hampered,  however, 
and  perhaps  inevitably  so,  by  differences  of  geo- 
gi-aphical  area.  There  are  about  400  Exchanges, 
each  of  which  covers  a specific  geographical  area. 
The  Exchange  area  is  prescribed  primarily  with  a 
view  to  industrial  considerations,  the  aim  being  to 
include  as  far  as  possible  in  the  same  area  a xiarti- 
cular  collection  of  works  and  the  homes  of 
the  workpeople  employed  in  them.  It  would  in- 
terfere seriously  with  the  working  of  an  Exchange 
for  workpeople  employed  in  works  within  its  area  to 
be  excluded  from  its  area  oierely  because  they  lived 
outside  the  town  boundary.  It  frequently  happens 
therefore  that  the  Exchange  area  does  not  coincide 
with  any  local  government  area.  The  statement 
appended  to  this  Memorandum  contains  examples 
of  Employment  Exchange  areas  described  in  terms 
of  local  government  areas. 

6.  The  tendency  of  late  has  been  to  adjust  the 
Exchange  areas,  wherever  opportunity  arises,  so  as 
to  make  them  coincide  more  nearly  with  local  govern- 
ment areas ; but  this  process  cannot  be  carried  beyond 
the  point  ,at  which  it  begins  to  interfere  with  the 
efficient  working  of  the  Exchange. 

7.  The  Iiocal  Education  Authority  in  England  and 
AVales  stands  in  a special  relation  to  the^Employ- 
ment  Exchanges.  Under  powers  given  originally  by 
the  Choice  of  Employment  Act,  1910,  and  subse- 
quently included  in  section  107  of  the  Education  Act, 
1921,  a Local  Education  Authority  in  England  and 
AA^les  was  empowered,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  to  adopt  a scheme  for  giving 
advice  and  assistance  to  boys  and  girls  up  to  the  age 
of  18  in  finding  employment.  Under  the  Labour 
Exchanges  Act,  1909,  the  Employment  Exchanges 
have  power  to  assist  boys  and  girls  to  find  employ- 
ment. The  exercise  of  these  concurrent  powers  has 
not  been  free  from  difficulty.  In  practice,  the  Board 
of  Education  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  (or,  formerly,  the  Board  of 
Trade)  before  approving  a choice  of  employment 
scheme;  where  no  choice  of  employment  scheme  was 
set  up,  the  Ministry  of  Labour  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  Employment  Exchange  a Juvenile 
Advisory  Committee,  largely  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Local  Education  Authority,  and  exei-- 
cising  very  similar  functions  to  the  Choice  of  Employ- 
ment Committee.  At  the  present  time  there  are  139 
choice  of  employment  schemes  and  139  Juvenile 
Advisory  Committees  in  England  and  Wales. 

8.  Latterly,  as  a result  of  an  inquiry  conducted 
by  Lord  Chelmsford  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  an 
arrangement  has  been  made  under  which  the  Local 
Education  Authority  will  have  a freer  hand  in  setting 
up  a,  choice  of  employment  scheme,  but  only  on  con- 
dition that  it  agrees  at  the  same  time  to  take  over 
on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  the  administra- 
tion of  unemployment  insurance  for  boys  and  girls 
goncerned.  This  condition  is  necessary,  because 


otherwise  the  Ministry  of  Labour  would  have  to  con- 
duct a juvenile  department  at  the  Exchange,  largely 
overlapping  , with  the.  choice  of  employment  scheme, 
for  dealing  with  unemployment  insurance.  The  Local 
Education  Authorities  are  to  receive  a 60  per  cent, 
grant  from  the  Board  of  Education  in  respect  of  the 
choice  of  employment  work  and  are  to  be  paid  by 
the  Ministry  of  Labour  for  the  unemployment  in- 
surance work  on  the  basis  of  a scale.  This  arrange- 
ment was  sanctioned  by  section  6 of  the  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,  1923.  As  from  1st  April,  1924, . 
no  Local  Education  Authority  can  have  a choice  of 
employment  scheme  unless  it  has  also  an  approved 
system  for  dealing  with  unemployment  insurance.  It 
is  not  yet  possible  to  say  what  the  effect  will  be  as 
regards  the  adoption  of  Choice  of  Employment 
schemes,  but  clearly  in  so  far  as  such  schemes  are 
adopted  the  area  of  the  Local  Education  Authority 
will  he  marked  off  under  them  for  hoys  and  girls  and 
a new  relation  will  be  set  up  between  the  Ministry 
of  Labour  and  the  Authority. 


Certain  Employment  Exchange  Areas  in  England 
and  Wales  compared  with  Local  Govermment 
Areas. 

Employment  Exchange.  Local  Government  Areas. 


Hackney 


Olapham  Junction ... 


Edgware  Road 


Tottenham  ... 

Deptford 

Oldbury 
West  Bromwich 

Cradley  Heath 


Salford 
Warrington  ... 


Metropolitan  Borough  of  Hackney 
(nearly  all). 

Metropolitan  Borough  of  Stoke 
Newington  (nearly  all). 

Metropolitan  Borough  of  Shore- 
ditch (small  part  of). 

Metropolitan  Borough  of  Bethnal 
Green  (small  part  of). 

Metropolitan  Borough  of  Poplar 
(small  part  of). 

Metropolitan  Borough  of  Batter- 

■ sea  (nearly  all). 

Metropolitan  Borough  of  Wands- 
worth (about  half). 

Metropolitan  Borough  of  Lam- 
beth (small  part  of). 

Metropolitan  Borough  of  Pad- 
dington. 

Metropolitan  Borough  of  St. 
Marylebone  (three-fourths). 

Metropolitan  Borough  of  West- 
minster (small  part  of). 

Metropolitan  Borough  of  Hamp- 
stead (small  part  of). 

Metropolitan  Borough  of  Ken- 
sington (small  part  of). 

Urban  District  of  Tottenham 
(nearly  all). 

Urban  District  of  Edmonton 
(nearly  all). 

Metropolitan  Borough  of  Dept- 
ford (four-fifths). 

Metropolitan  Borough  of  Green- 
wich (three-fifths). 

Urban  District  of  Oldbury. 

County  Borough  of  West  Brom- 
wich. 

Rural  District  of  Halesowen. 

Urban  District  of  Rowley  Regis 
(except  Tividale). 

Part  of  Quinton  in  City  of 
Birmingham. 

Part  of  Netherton  in  County 
Borough  of  Dudley. 

Urban  District  of  Quarry  Bank 
(part  of). 

County  Borough  of  Salford. 

County  Borough  of  Warrington. 

Rural  District  of  Warrington. 

Urban  District  of  Urmston. 

Rural  District  of  Barton-upon- 
Irwell  (part  of). 

Rural  District  of  Runcorn  (part 
of). 

Rural  District  of  Bucklow  (part 
of). 
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Employment  Exchange.  Local  Government  Areas. 


Employment  Exchange.  Local  Government  Areas. 


Preston 

Barro  w 
Bradford 


Dewsbury  . . . 


County  Borough  of  Preston. 

Rural  District  of  Preston  (small 
part  of). 

County  Borough  of  Barrow-in- 
Furness. 

City  of  Bradford. 

Urban  District  of  Clayton. 

Urban  District  of  Queensbury. 

Urban  District  of  Hunsworth. 

Urban  District  of  Birkenshaw. 

Urban  District  of  Shelf  (part  of). 

Urban  District  of  Denholme 
(part  of). 

County  Borough  of  Dewsbury. 

Urban  District  of  Whitley 
Upper. 


Newport 


Bbbw  Vale  ... 
Carnarvon  . . . 


...  County  Borough  of  Newport 
(except  Docks). 

Urban  District  of  Caerleon. 

Rural  District  of  Magor  (part  of). 

Rural  District  of  Sc.  Mellons 
(part  of). 

...  Urban  District  of  Ebbw  Vale 
(inclusive  of  Beaufort  Parish). 

...  Borough  of  Carnarvon. 

Rural  District  of  Glaslyn  (part 
of). 

Rural  District  of  Gwyrfai  (part 
of). 

Rural  District  of  Dwyran  (part 
of). 


Service. 

Aiding  emigration. 


F.— OVERSEA  SETTLEMENT  COMMITTEE. 

Local  Authorities  {Outside  London).  Statute. 

County  Borough  Councils,  County  Councils.  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  section 

69. 


The  Committee  furnished  the  following  statement 
in  regard  to  the  matter  with  which  they  are 
concerned  : — 

Statement  purnisheju  to  the  Commission  by  the 
Oversea  Settlement  Committee. 

1.  The  section  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  ,1888, 

which  is  relevant  is  section  69.  Sub-section  (1)  of 
that  section  runs  as  follows:  “The  County  Council 
may  from  time  to  tniie,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  borrow,  on  the  security  of 
the  County  Fund  and  of  any  revenues  of  the  Council 
. . . such  sums  as  may  be  required  for  the 
following  purposes  . . . {dh  For  making  advances 

(which  they  are  hereby  authorised  to  make)  to  a<ny 
persons  or  bodies  of  persons,  corporate  or  unin- 
corporate, in'  aid  of  the  emigration  or  colonisation  of 
inhabitants  of  the  County,  with  a guarantee  for 
repayment  of  such  advances  from  any  Local  Authority 
in  the  County,  or  the  Government  of  any  Colony.” 
By  sub-section  (11)  these  provisions  are  extended  to 
the  Councils  of  County  Boroughs. 

2.  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  these  powers 
would  be  extremely  useful  in  connection  with  the 
movement  which  is  under  consideration  for  the 
establishment  of  Local  Migration  Committees.  The 
idea  is  that  the  loading  people  in  each  County  or 
Borough  should  form  a voluntary  Committee  which 
would  a.ssist  in  the  selection  of  suitable  settlers  in 
the  area  concerned,  and,  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
approval  of  Oversea  Governments,  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  their  reception,  absorption  and  welfare 
after  arrival  overseas  by  placing  them  in  local 
groups  in  the  various  Dominions.  The  extent  to 
which  this  work  could  be  carried  on  successfully  would 
largely  depend  on  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Committees.  The  Oversea  Settlement  Committee, 


under  the  terms  of  the  Empire  Settlement  Act,  could 
contribute  up  to  one  half  of  the  expenses  of  a Local 
Migration  Committee  in  connection  ivith  approved 
schemes  on  the  lines  indicated,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  under  present  conditions,  it  would  be 
possible  to  raise  any  considerable  funds  for  this 
purpose  in  any  of  the  areas  by  voluntary  effort.  It 
occurs  to  the  Committee  that  if  the  provisions  of  the 
Local  Government  Act  could  be  made  operative,  this 
difficulty  might  be  overcome.  It  is  understood  that 
hitherto  the  sub-sections  referred  to  have  remained 
a “ dead  letter  ” owing  to  the  fact  that  advances 
cannot  be  made  without  the  guarantee  for  repay- 
ment above-mentioned.  In  actual  practice,  no  Local 
Authority  in  the  country  other  than  Boards  of 
Guardians  is  in  a position  to  incur  the  expenditure 
to  which  they  would  be  committed  by  such  a 
guarantee,  nor  has  any , Oversea  Government  been 
prepared  to  give  such  a guarantee.  In  schemes 
under  the  Empire  Settlement  Act,  in  'which  advances 
are  made  to  approved  settlers  from  British  Govern- 
ment funds,  the  Oversea  Governmen-ts  undertake  to 
use  their  best  endeavours  to  effect  recoveries  in  due 
course,  and  in  certain  cases,  advances  may  be  made 
by  Oversea  Banks  on  a commercial  basis  under  a 
guarantee  by  the  respective  Governments  that  they 
will  be  reimbursed  for  any  losses  in  resp^t  of 
advances  made. 

3.  The  Committee  would  venture  to  .suggest  that 
some  modification  might  be  made  in  section  69  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1888,  on  these  or  similar 
lines,  which  would  ma.ke  it  possible,  for  the  Local 
Authorities  in  this  country,  other  than  Boards  of 
Guardians,  to  make  advances  in  conjunction  with  the 
Oversea  Settlement  Committee  without  guarantee  of 
repayment  in  aid  of  schemes  of  migi'ation  aud 
settlement  within  the  Empire  overseas  approved  bv 
that  Committee. 


Service. 

1.  Appointment  by  Army  Council  of 

three  members  on  the  Aldershot 
Town  Council. 

2.  Acquisition  of  land  for  military 

purposes. 

3.  Duties  of  Lords  Lieutenant, 


G.— WAR  OFFICE. 

Local  Authorities  {Outside  London). 


Borough  Councils,  County  Borough 
Councils,  County  Councils. 


Statute. 

Public  Health  Supplemental  Act  for 
Aldershot,  1857  ; Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1894,  section  59  (6). 
Military  Lands  Acts,  1892-1903. 

Territorial  & Reserve  Forces  Act, 
1907. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 
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The  Department  furnished  the  following  memoran- 
dum in  regard  to  mattere  with  which  they  arc 
cerned  : — 

Memorandum  purnished  to  the  Coaimtssion  uy  the 
War  Oeficb. 

1. — ^Looal  Government  as  appbcting  Territorial 
Army  Administration. 

A. — Milita/ry  Lands  Act,  1892-1903. 

1.  .Act  of  1892. — Section  I (3)  gives  power  to  the 
Council  of  a County  or  Borough  to  purchase,  and  hold 
land  at  the  request  of  Volunteer  Corps  on  ihehalf  of 
the  Corps  for  military  purposes. 

The  conditions  attaching  to  such  purdhase  are  set 
out  in  sections  2 to  6. 

Section  13  refers  to  the  power  to  stop  or  divert 
footpaths  under  this  Act,  hut  with  the  consent  of  the 
Vestry  of  the  Parish. 

2.  Act  of  1900. — Section  1 deals  with  the  leasing 
of  land  acquired  by  a County  or  Borough  Council 
under  section  1 (3)  of  the  Act  of  18&2  to  a Volunteer 
Corps  and  the  power  of  the  latter  to  borrow  on  the 
security  of  the  lease. 

3.  Act  of  1903. — ^This  Act  deals  with  the  power 
of  Councils  to  hire  land  for  military  purposes  at  the 
request  of  Volunteer  Corps. 

A quantity  of  property  was  acquired  under  the 
above  quoted  Acts  for  the  benefit  of  various  Volunteer 
Corps  at  different  times,  and  headquarters  erected 
thereon  for  the  use  of  the  units. 

4.  On  the  inception  of  the  Territorial  Force  in 
1908,  the  existing  Volunteer  and  Yeomanry  units 
were  transferred  to  the  TeiTitorial  Force,  and ‘under 
paragraph  8 of  the  Older  in  Council  authorising 
such  transfer,  authority  for  which  was  given  in 
section  29  (3)  (e)  of  the  Territorial  and  Reserve  Forces 
Act,  1907,  local  Councils  which  had  acquired  land  or 
interest  in  land  on  behalf  of  any  of  the  units  so 
transferred  could,  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  transfer  the  land  or  interest  in 
land  and  any  outstanding  liabilities  in  connection 
therewith  to  the  County  Association  administering  the 
corresponding  unit  in  the  Territorial  Force. 

B. — Extension  of  the  Boundaries  of  County  Boroughs. 

5.  Several  instances  have  oocurrel  in  which  the 
boundaries  of  a County  Borough  have  been  extended 
to  include  an  area  of  another  County  (e.g.,  Birming- 
ham and  Edinburgh). 

This  has  necessitated  the  transfer  of  the  property 
and  administration  of  the  units  within  the  annexed 
area  from  their  original  County  Association  to  that 
administering  the  extended  County  Borough,  and  has 
involved  considerable  redistribution  of  the  units  of 
either  County  and  the  redrafting  of  the  County 
Association  Schemes. 

II. — Appointment  and  Duties  oe  Lords  Lieutenant. 
Appointment  of  Lords  Lieutenant. 

6.  The  Prime  Minister  submits  names  for  appoint- 
ments as  Lords  Lieutenant  to  His  Majesty;  after 
approval,  the  names  go  to  the  Home  Secretary  in 
the  case  of  English  or  Welsh  Counties  and  to  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  in  the  case  of  Scottish 
Counties,  who  arrange  for  the  preparation  of  the 
Letters  Patent,  etc.,  by  the  Crown  Office,  and  notify 
the  appointments  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
Resignations  of  Lords  Lieutenant  go  to  the  Prime 
Minister  direcb.  No  qualification  is  required  by 
statute  for  the  appointment. 

The  appointment  is  made  by  Letters  Patent  and 
under  the  authority  of  section  29  of  the  Militia  Act, 
1882,  and  is  held  during  His  Majesty’s  pleasure. 

Ill  England  and  Wales  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is 
usually  the  same  person  as  the  Gustos  Botulomm, 
the  principal  civil  officer  of  the  County,  but  the  offices 
and  duties  are  distinct. 


7.  As  soon  as  the  War  Office  are  informed  that  a 
Lord  Lieutenant  has  been  appointed,  the  Army 
Council  ask  him  formally  whether  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  accept  the  Presidency  of  the  Territorial  Force 
Association  of  the  County  for  which  he  is  appointed. 
Should  he  accept,  he  becomes  President  accordingly, 
and  his  name  is  so  shown  in  the  Half-Yearly  Sujiple- 
ment  to  the  Monthly  Army  List  forthwith. 

8.  The  mode  of  appointment  of  Lords  Lieutenant 
of  Counties,  referred  to  above,  does  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  Counties  of  Cities  in  Scotland,  the  Lord 
Provosts  of  which  are  ex-officio  Lords  Lieutenant, 
viz.,  the  Cities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen  and 
Dundee. 

Duties  of  Lords  Lieuteiumt. 

(a)  Duties  under  the  Militia  Acts,  etc. 

9.  The  duties  of  Lords  Lieutenant  under  the  old 
Militia  Ballot  Acts  were  extinguished  by  the  Terri- 
torial Army  and  Militia  Act,  1921. 

(b)  Cadet  Commissions. 

10.  A War  Office  circular  letter  of  the  27th 
September,  1910,  which  was  issued  at  a time  when 
the  organisation  of  Cadet  Units  had  recently  lieen 
reconstituted  on  a County  basis,  conveyed  to  Lords 
Lieutenant  the  King’s  Command  that  in  future 
they  should,  on  His  Majesty’s  behalf,  sign  the  Com- 
missions for  all  such  Cadet  Units  as  might  have  their 
headquarters  situated  within  their  respective 
Counties,  after  such  Commissions  have  been  duly 
lirepared  and  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Territorial  Army  Association  of  the  County. 

11.  By  a further  circular  letter  of  the  22nd  July, 
1912,  Lords  Lieutenant  were  vested  with  correlative 
powers,  on  His  Majesty’s  behalf,  of  cancelling  or 
withdravdng  Cadet  Commissions  which  they  or  their 
predecessors  may  have  issued.  Fuller  particulare 
regarding  Cadet  Commissions  are  contained  in 
“ Regulations  governing  the  Administration,  etc.,  of 
Cadet  Corps,”  but,  speaking  generally,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  acts,  in  matters  relating  to  the  Cadet 
Force,  in  conjunction  with  the  Territorial  Army 
Association . 

(c)  The.  Tjord  TAeutenant  as  President  of  the  County 
T erritorud  Army  .Association. 

12.  Under  section  1 (3)  (c)  of  the  Territorial  and 
Reserve  Forces  Act,  1907,  for  the  establishment  and 
constitution  of  the  County  Territorial  Army  Associa- 
tion, the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  time  being  of  the 
County  may  be  the  President  of  the  Association  if 
he  so  desires.  If  the  Lord  Lieutenant  does  not  accept 
the  Presidency  of  the  Association  or,  after  such 
acceptance,  is  unable  by  reason  of  absence  from  the 
United  Kingdom  or  sickness  or  other  cause  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  President  of  the  Association,  or 
if  there  shall  at  any  time  be  no  Lord  Lieutenant,  the 
Army  Council  may,  under  the  authority  of  a scheme 
ihade  under  the  Act,  appoint  such  person  as  they 
may  think  fit  to  be  President  of  the  Association,  in 
lieu  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  during  the  absence  or 
inability  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  during  the 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

13.  Section  8 of  the  Act  gives  to  the  President  the 
right  of  I'ecommending  a person  for  appointment  to 
the  lowest  rank  of  Officer  in  any  unit  of  the  Terri- 
torial -4rmy,  provided  it  is  exercised  within  30  days 
of  the  notification  of  a vacancy  for  the  appointment. 

14..  Clause' 12  of  the  scheme  refei-red  to  above  pro- 
vides that  at  every  meeting  of  the  Association,  the 
Chairman,  if  present,  shall  pre.side  (with  provisions 
in  case  of  his  absence),  provided  that  the  President 
of  the  Association,  if  present  at  a meeting  of  the 
Association,  shall,  if  he  so  elects,  be  entitled  to 
preside. 
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(d)  Miscellcmeous  Duties. 

15.  Lords  Lieutenant  are  laufhorised  by  section 
10  (2)  of  the  Territorial  and  Reserve  Forces  Act, 
1907,  to  attest  recruits  for  the  Territorial  Army. 

16.  Besides  the  duties  already  referred  to,  the 
King,  from  time  to  time,  either  personally  or  through 
the  Prime  Minister,  or  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
etc.,  appeals  to  Lords  Lieutenant  for  their  support 
and  assistance.  The  following  are  a few  of  the  more 
recent  occasions  : — 

1907. — On  the  occasion  of  the  initiation  of 
the  Territorial  Force,  the  King  invited  them 
to  assist  in  making  the  new  scheme  a success. 

7th  August,  1914. — ^Lord  Kitchener’s  appeal  for 
their  co-operation  in  raising  the  add.itionaI 
number  of  troops  required  for  the  Army. 

27th  January,  1917.— His  Majesty’s  invitation 
for  their  support  in  organising  the  Volunteer 
Force. 

17th  July,  1019. — Invitation  to  them  to  deliver 
His  Majesty’s  Message  of  Thanks  to  the  People 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Peace  Oelelbrations. 


15th  May,  1920. — On  the  occasion  of  the  recon- 
stitution of  the  Territorial  Force  after  the  war. 
His  Majesty’s  call  to  them  to  resume  their  task 
of  raising  the  Force. 

April,  1921. — The  Prime  Minister  appealed  to 
Lords  Lieutenant  to  assist  in  the  recruiting  and 
raising  of  Defence  Force  Units  for  service  in  the 
event  of  civil  disturbances  during  the  industrial 
crisis  which  arose  from  the  closing  of  the  coal 
mines. 

1920-21.  — Lords  Lieutenant  have  on  the 
King’s  behalf  conducted  Investitures  for  the 
bestowal  of  the  lesser  decorations  awarded  during 
the  late  war,  and  have  distributed  the  King’s 
Police  Medal. 

During  the  late  war,  Loi-ds  Lieutenant  were 
made  responsible  (subject  to  the  directions  of  the 
local  military  authorities)  for  , securing  the 
evacuation  of  the  civil  population  in  the  event  of 
their  Counties  being  threatened  with  foreign 
invasion. 


Service. 

Care  of  ancient  monuments. 


H.— OFFICE  OF  WORKS. 

Local  Authorities  {Outside  London).  Statute. 

Borough  Councils  (concurrently  with  Ancient  Monuments  (Consolidation 
County  Councils).  County  Borough  and  Amendment)  Act,  1913. 
Councils. 


The  Department  furnished  the  following 
memorandum  on  the  matter  with  which  they  are 
concerned.  They  added  that  they  have  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  extent  to  which  Local  Authorities  avail 
themselves  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
Act,  but  that  it  is  thought  that  such  powers  have 
been  exercised  only  in  a few  instances ; — 

Memorandum  burnished  to  the  Commission  by  the 
First  Commissioner  oe  H.M.  Works,  etc. 

Ancient  Monuments,  etc..  Act,  1913. 

Jjocal  Authorities. 

1.  The  Council  of  every  County  and  Borough  and 
the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London  are  Local 
Authorities  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

2.  Under  Part  I of  the  Act  Local  Authorities,  have 
the  same  powers  of  purchasing  ancient  monuments 
by  agreement  as  the  Commissioners  of  Works. 

3.  Under  Part  II  Local  Authorities  have  the  same 
powers  of  becoming  guardians  of  ancient  monuments 
as  the  Commissioners  of  Works. 

4.  Under  Part  IV,  section  9,  Local  Authorities  have 
the  same  powers  as  the  Commissioners  of  Works  in 
respect  of  receiving  contributions  towards  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  or  arranging  for  the  maintenance,  of 
monuments  of  which  they  are  ouvners  or  guardians. 
Under  section  10  they  have  the  same  powers  as  the 
Commissioners  in  respect  of  the  transfer  of  owner- 
ship or  guardianship. 

5.  Section  11  deals  specially  with  the  powers  of 
Local  Authorities  in  r-espect  of  the  preservation  of 
ancient  monuments.  It  gives  them  power  to  incur 
expense  for  preseiwing,  maintaining  and  managing 
local  monuments,  whether  they  are  owners  or 
guardians  of  them  or  not.  The  power  of  Local 
Authorities  to  contribute  towards  the  up>keep  of 
ancient  monuments  is  not  limited  to  monuments  of 
which  they  are  owners  or  guardians 


6.  Sections  13  and  14,  relating  to  public  access  to, 
and  penalties  for  injuring,  ancient  monuments,  apply 
to  monuments  in  the  ownership  or  guardianship  of 
the  Commissioners  or  of  a Local  Authority. 

7.  Sections  18  (reliaxation  of  byelaws),  19  (extension 
of  Advertisements  Regulation  Act)  and  21  (definition 
of  Local  Authority  and  method  of  meeting  expenses 
of  Local  Authorities)  relate  specially  to  Local 
Authorities. 

8.  The  power’s  conferred  by  the  following  portions 
of  the  Act  are  conferred  exclusively  on  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Works:  — 

(a)  Part  III,  relating  to  Preservation  Orders 

placing  ancient  monuments  compulsorily 
under  the  protection  of  the  Commissioners 
of  WorliS. 

(b)  Section  12,  dealing  with  the  preparation  of 

lists  of  monuments  the  preservation  of 
which  is  of  national  importance.  The 
owner  of  any  such  monument  is  bound 
under  penalties  to  give  the  Commissioners 
notice  if  he  proposes  to  demolish,  alter  or 
make  additions  to  the  monument. 

(c)  Sections  15  and  16,  relating  to  the  appoint- 

ment of  Ancient  Monuments  Boards  and 
Inspectors  by  the  Commissioners. 

(d)  Section  17,  authorising  the  Commissioners  to 

give  advice  as  to  the  treatment  of  monu- 
ments, as  and  when  required,  and  10 
superintend  work  on  monuments,  if  invited 
to  do  so  by  the  owner. 

9.  As  to  (6),  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Commis- 
sioners schedule  monuments  even  belonging  to  or  in 
the  guardianship  of  Local  Authorities,  and  the  latter 
are  obliged  to  give  notice  like  private  individuals. 
And  as  to  (a),  it  may  also  be  observed  that  the  Com- 
missioners are  at  liberty  to  issue  a Preservation 
Order  in  respect  of  a monument  in  the  ownership  or 
guardianship  of  a Local  Authority. 
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dtjwttmtnaRY  memoranda  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  COMMISSION  BY  THE  COUNTY  COUNCILS 
ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS. 

TI.P  followins  memoranda  were  submitted  by  tbe  County  Councils  Association  and  the  Association  of  Municipal 
■ n ra+in-nsi  in  Aiiril  1923  at  the  Commission’^  request,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  out  the  facts  and  the  main  questions 
of%C^  wb^  - -1--"  Commission's  inquiry,  vi. 

To  inouire  as  to  tbe  existing  law  and  procedure  relating  to  the  extensions  of  County  Boroughs  and  the  creation  of 
^ nL  County  Boroughs  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  effect  of  such  extensions  or  creations  on  the  administiation 
of  the  Councils  of  Counties  and  of  Non-County  Boroughs,  Urban  District. s and  Rnral  Districts. 


COUNTA"  COUNCILS  ASSOCIATION. 


Preliminary  Memorandum  oe  Main  Principles 
WHICH  IN  THE  OPINION  OR  THE  ASSOCIATION, 
SHOULD  BE  OBSERVED  IN  THE  CREATION  AND 

Extension  or  County  Boroughs. 

1.  From  time  immemorial  local  government  in  this 
country  has  been  preserved  in  unbroken  continuity 
on  the  same  basic  system,  namely,  the  County  as  tbe 
main  unit,  tbe  Hundred  (or  District)  and  the  Borough 
as  the  intermediate  units,  and  the  Township  (or 
Parish).  From  time  to  time  new  methods  of  procedure 
have  been  established  and  new  powers  and  duties 
have  been  conferred  in  order  to  meet  changed  social 
and  economic  conditions,  hut  the  system  has  remained 
unaltered,  subject  only  to  one  exception.  That 
exception  is  the  County  Borough  unit,  which  was 
established  hy  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888 
to  provide  autonomy  for  what  were  apparently  then 
regarded  as  special  areas. 

2.  The  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Act  of  1888, 
which  was  one  of  a series  of  Acts  following  upon  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832  and  designed  to  bring  the  practice 
and  procedure  of  local  government  into  harmony  with 
the  growth  of  representative  government,  was  to 
place  the  administration  of  County  government  upon 
a representative  basis  hy  transferring  the  duties  of 
Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  to  a popularly  elected 
body  (with  such  additions  to  their  _ powers  as  were 
necessary  to  cope  with  modern  requirements),  whilst 
at  the  same  time  preserving  the  .continuity  of  the 
County  as  an  integral  unit  containing  both  urban 
and  rural  areas. 

3.  It  is  true  that  hy  that  Act  the  statutory  County 
Borough  was,  as  has  been  stated,  created  in  deference 
to  the  desire  for  autonomy  expressed  by  certain  areas, 
but  this  provision  was  subsidiary  to  the  main  purpose 
of  the  Act  as  above  enunciated. 

4.  It  was  contemplated  hy  Parliament  in  1888  that 
cases  might  arise  in  which  the  creation  of  a County 
Borough  or  the  alteration  of  the  boundaries  of  an 
existing  Borough  might  be  desirable.  Section  54 
was  therefore  included  in  the  Act.  Of  recent  years, 
however,  the  Local  Government  Boa.rd  (now  the 
Ministi-y  of  Health)  and  Parliament  have,  under 
Municipal  pressure,  used  that  section  to  sanction  an 
extension  of  the  County  Borough  system  (which  is 
as  has  been  stated,  an  exception  created  by  the  Act) 
so  far-reaching  as  to  out  at  the  roots  of  the  County 
system. 

5 The  interpretation  of  the  section  is  therefore  a 
direct  issue  between  the  Counties  and  the  County 
Boroughs.  The  County  Boroughs,  it  would  s^m 
ignore  the  principle,  of  the  1888  Act  and  assume  that 
areas,  , whether  industrial  or  agricultural  and  whether 
under  Municipal  government  or  otherwise,  are  freely 
available  for  the . extension  of  County  Boroughs. 

6.  This  interpretation  is,  we  consider,_  a dir^t 
negation  of  the  County  system  above  described.  The 
policy  of  Municipal  extension,  if  allowed  to  continue 
practically  unchecked,  will  convert  what,  is  properly 
an  exceptional  case  into  the  general  rule,  and  will 
, eventually,  lead  to  the  destruction  of  County  ^ govern 
ment  aS  ' established  and  confirmed  hy  successive  Aets 
of  Parliament. 


7.  As  an  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  County 
government  is  gradually  being  reduced,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  sixty-one  County  Boroughs  mentioned 
in  the  Third  Schedule  to  the  1888  Act  have  now  been 
increased  to  eighty-two  (an  addition  of  no  le^  than 
34-4  per  cent.),  with  a resultant  loss  to  the  County 
Councils  of  a present  rateable  value  of  approximately 
£10,842,913  and  a population  of  nearly  two  millions. 
This  loss  of  rateable  value  may  be  stated  in  another 
way,  namely,  as  being  the  approximate  equivalent  of 
8-7  per  cent,  of  the  present  rateable  value  of  the 
English  and  Welsh  Counties,  or  20-9  per  cent,  of  that 
of  the  fourteen  Counties  immediately  affected 
thereby. 

In  addition.  County  Borough  extensions  have  been 
responsible  for  an  approximate  loss  to  the  Adminis- 
trative Counties  of  a population  of  1,419,947,  and  a 
rateable  value  of  £6,681,879.  This  loss  of  rateable 
value,  which  is  the  approximate  equivalent  of  5-4  per 
cent,  of  the  present  rateable  value  of  the  English 
and  Welsh  Counties,  or  8-6  per  cent,  of  the  rateable 
value  of  the  twenty-five  Counties  affected  thereby, 
does  not  take  account  (owing  to  the  absence  of 
statistics)  of  the  increase  in  the  added  areas  during 
the  period  subsequent  to  their  inclusion  within 
County  Borough  jurisdiction. 

Even  more  serious  than  what  has  happened  in  the 
past  are  the  further  creations  and  extensions  with 
which  the  Counties  are  likely  to  he  confronted  in 
the  future. 

8.  The  Borough  policy  above  described  will  also 
lead  to  the  creation  of  huge  and  unwieldy  urban 
agglomerations,  in  which  civic  interest  is  weakened 
for  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  and  bureaucracy 
tends  to  acquire  undue  influence  in  local  government. 

9.  Arguments  which  have  recently  been  used  hy  the 
County  Boroughs  in  support  of  their  policy  are:  — 
(a)  That  they  should  be  allowed  to  follow  such  of 
their  inhabitants  as  have  decided  to  live  in  the  neigh- 
bouring County  areas;  (6)  That  they  should  also  be 
allowed  to  take  in  areas  in  which  they  have  thought 
fit  to  erect  sewage  disposal  plants  and  other 
Municipal  works  or  to  establish  housing  schemes ; (c) 
That  the  desirability  of  having  joint  drainage  and 
other  similar  services  for  Boroughs  and  neighbouring 
areas  is  sufficient  ground  for  extension;  and  (d)  That 
whatever  damage  is  sustained  by  County  governmen.. 
is  amply  compensated  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Local  Government  (Adjustments)  Act,  1913. 

10.  The  contention  as  to  following  inhabitants  (see 
paragraph  9 (a)  above)  is  unsound,  as  this,  if  taken 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  would  involve  extension  far 
beyond  tlie  practical  limits  of  the  County  Borough 
system.  There  must  obviously  always  he  a transfer 
of  population  from  the  town  to  the  country  and  from 
the  country  to  the  town,  and  no  arbitrary  re-adjust- 
ment of  boundaries  can  deal  with  such  a continuous 
ebb  and  flow. 

The  contention  for  including  works  and  build- 
ings erected  outside  the  Borough  boundary  (s^  para- 
graph 9 (6)  above)  would,  if  accepted,  obviously  place 
the  limits  of  extension  very  much  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Borough  Councils. 

12.  That,  as  regards  paragraph  9 (c)  above, 

arrangements  sometimes  made  between  a Borough 
and  a neighkiuring  district,' whereby  the  Borough 
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supplies  various  services  by  agreement  and  at  a profit 
to  itself,  so  far  from  constituting  a reason  for  exten- 
sion, are  exactly  the  reverse,  and,  further,  that  the 
making  of  such  arrangements  (where  they  do  not 
already  exist)  and  not  extension,  is  the  proper  method 
of  providing  for  such  common  administration  of  a 
particular  service  as  may  be  thought  desirable.  More- 
over,^  extensions  of  boundaries  cannot  be  a conclusive 
solution  of  such  problems,  which  are  bound  to  arise 
wherever  arbitrary  limitations  of  areas  are  fixed. 

13.  The  adequacy  of  the  provisions  of  the  Local 
Government  (Adjustments)  Act,  1913  (see  paragraph 
9 (d)  above)  is  fallacious.  In  the  first  place,  no 
sum  of  money,  however  large,  could  compensate  for 
the  virtual  extinction  of  County  government,  which 
would  happen  immediately  in  .such  cases  as  those  of 
Bedfordshire  and  Cambridgeshire,  and  at  a later 
date— but  no  less  certainly— in  the  cases  of  the  larger 
Counties.  In  the  second  place,  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation actually  obtained  is  inadequate  on  purely 
financial  grounds  for  the  following  reasons:  — (a)  that 
the  compensation  does  not  usually  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  the  County  loses,  not  only  the  existing 
rateable  value  of  the  area  added  to  the  Borough,  but 
also  any  increase  in  such  rateable  value  due  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  development;  (6)  compensation  is 
limited  to  a maximum  capitalised  value  equal  to 
fifteen  years’  purchase,  and  may  be  considerably 
less;  and  (c)  the  provisions  of  the  Act  have  little  or 
no  bearing  upon  the  wholesale  disturbance  and  dislo- 
cation of  the  machinery  of  County  administration, 
which  are  inseparable  from  these  alterations,  but 
cannot  be  measured  in  terms  for  the  purposes  of  a 
claim  under  the  Act. 

14.  Those  responsible  for  County  government  hold 
the  views  set  out  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

15.  That,  before  any  extension  is  sanctioned,  it 
must  be  made  clear  at  the  outset  that  the  alteration 
is  in  the  public  interest.  In  other  words,  it  must  be 
liroved,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Borough  cannot 
otherwise  properly  exercise  its  functions,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  proposed  extension  will  not  in 
any  way  hamper  or  prejudice  the  future  administra- 
tion of  the  County. 

16.  That  objection  to  absorption,  if  entertained  by 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  area  proposed 
to  be  added,  is,  subject  to  an  overwhelming  ^ase  of 
public  interest  as  defined  in  paragraph  15  above  a 
conclusive  ground  for  refusal  of  the  extension.  On 
this  point,  attention  is  directed  to  the  following 
extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  the  Ministry  of  Health 
^^o'^isional  Order  (Birkenhead  Extension)  Bill  in 

“ They  desire  to  add  an  expression  of  their 
opinion  that  (subject  to  special  considerations  of 
public  advantage)  no  Provisional  Order  for 
Borough  extensions  should  be  brought  before 
Parliament  for  confirmation  which  has  not 
previously  received  the  substantial  support  of  the 
ratepayers  in  the  areas  proposed  to  be  in- 
corporated.'’ 

This  pronouncement  was  but  a re-afifirmation  of  a 
principle  underlying  numerous  Parliamentary  deci- 
sions relating  to  Borough  extensions— a principle 
^gently  expressed  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  Liverpool  Bill  in  1390  in 
th-e  following  words*: — ^ 


“We  have  heard  the  whole  case  of  the  pio- 
inoters,  and  we  have  heard  only  part  of  the  case 
of  the  opponents;  and  so  far  as  we  have  heard 
the  case  of  the  opponents  we  are  certainly  of 
opinion  that  they  have  conclusively  established 
to  our  minds  that  the  wish  of  the  inhabitants 
of  these  different  districts  is  to  remain  under 
their  own  Local  Boards.  On  the  other  hand 
we  are  not  satisfied  by  the  evidence  which  has 
been  adduced  by  the  promoters  that  there  is 
any  grave  reason  of  public  policy,  or  other  which 


**  See  County  Councils  Association  (Dent),  Q.  8,573-6. 


would  induce  us  to  treat  these  communities  like 
a flock  of  sheep,  to  be  handed  over  without  regard 
to  their  own  wiU,  and  to  transfer  them  from  the 
government  of  their  own  Local  Boards  to  the 
government  of  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool, 
however  excellent,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  that 
government  is.”  ’ 

17.  That  the  mere  existence  of  a population  of 
50,000  within  a Borough  constitutes  no  ground  for 
creation  of  a County  Borough,  but  is  merely  a title 
to  apply  for  County  Borough  status.  This  was 
settled  by  Parliament  in  1914  in  the  Cambridge  and 
Luton  case.  Further,  that  in  view  of  the  greatly 
changed  conditions  since  1888  the  population  enabling 
an  application  to  be  made  should  now  be  substantially 
increased. 

18.  The  provisions  of  section  54  of  the  1888  Act 
were  never  intended  to  enable  the  Boroughs  to  effect 
such  a re-distribution  of  areas  as  would  amount  to 
Me  virtual  ^ destruction  of  the  system  adopted  hy 
Parliament  in  passing  that  Act.  It  would  be  against 
all  principles  of  public  policy  to  effect  fundamental 
changes  of  this  character  by  a piecemeal  process  of 
Departmental  Orders,  made  ostensibly  for  alterations 
ot  bonndaries.  If  the  altered  conditions  of  local 
government  demand  a re-arrangement  of  areas  it  is 
essentially  a matter  to  be  determined  by  general 
legislation  applied  to  the  country  as  a whole. 

19.  No  application  for  creation  or  extension  of  a 
County  Borough  should  be  allowed  without  reference 
to  and  consideration  of  the  cumulative  effect  which 
m conjunction  with  previous  applications  and 
prospective  analogous  applications,  might  result  to 
the  government  of  a County. 

20.  Compensation  may  be  due  to  the  Borough  in 
respect  of  added  burden  wbich  may  be  the  direct 
lesult  of  the  dislocation  of  services  following  an 
alteration  of  boundary.  Where  a Borough  seeks  to 
extend  its  boundaries  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
tile  County  concerned,  the  possibility  of  the  County 
Council  having  to  pay  compensation  to  the  Borouo-h 
111  respect  of  the  area  proposed  to  be  compulsorffy 
taken  from  the  County  should  be  considered. 

21.  That  the  practice  of  inducing  persons  outside 
an  existing  Borough,  by  promises  of  differential 

ess^enflMi*''  abstain  from  opposing  an  extension  is 
essentially  wrong  and  should  never  be  allowed. 

22.  The  continuous  attacks  on  County  areas  produce 

hiVbpir'^ffi  militates  against  the 

1 ghest  efliciency  and  are  responsible  for  waste  of 
public  money  and  the  time  of  public  officials. 

23.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  is  the  question 

of  the  procedure  by  which  applications  for  the 
creation  and  extension  of  County  Boroughs  are 
examined:  Association  are  in  favour  of  the 

abolition  in  all  contested  cases  of  the  first  stage  of  the 
existing  procedure,  namely,  the  inquiry  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  but,  if  that  stage  ^is  to  be 

tSnu  'f'  til®  qualifications, 

tiaining  and  experience  ordinarily  possessed  by  an 

suifacient  foi  the  purpose,  and  that  the  preliminary 

cXtituted  conducted  before  a tribunal 

constituted  in  accordance  with  the  following 

“ We  recommend  that  the  Local  Inquiry  into 
all  applications  of  an  important  character  should 
be  held  by  a body  of  three  persons,  of  whom  at 
least  one  who  should  be  Chairman,  should  be  a 
neither  an  officer  nor  an  ex-oflicer 
of  the  Ministry  (of  Health),  and  is  possessed  of 
experience  of  acting  in  a judicial  capacity.” 

24.  For  the_  foregoing  reasons  it  is  necessary  that  a 
strict  limitation  should  be  placed  upon  the  existing 

Government 

Act  1888,  and  that  definite  and  equitable  principles 
for  the  future  application  of  the  section  should  at  once 
be  settled, 
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25.  In  brief,  limitation  should  proceed  on  the  basis 
that'  further  ’creations  and  extensions  of  County 
Boroughs  can  only  be  allowed  in  exceptional  cases, 
and  then  only  upon  condition  that  no  detriment  is 
thereby  caused  to  the  Administrative  County.  By 
“ exceptional  cases  ” are  to  be  understood  those  in 
which  either  (a)  a moderate  adjustment  of  boundaries 
is  obviously  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  good 
administration,  to  enable  a County  Borough  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  a small  “ overspill  ” of  its 
inhabitants,  or  (b)  a County  Borough  or  a Borough 
cannot  effectively  administer  its  existing  territory  for 
the  benefit  of  its  existing  inhabitants  without  an 
extension  of  boundaries,  or  the  acquisition  of  County 
Borough  status,  as  the  case  my  be. 

26.  The  onus  of  proof  must  in  all  cases  rest  upon 
those  who  seek  to  alter  the  status  quo. 

April,  1923. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS. 


Preliminary  Memorandum  relative  to  Extensions 
and  Cre-ations  oe  County  Boroughs. 

1.  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Commis- 
sion the  Association  have  prepared  the  following  pre- 
liminary memorandum  relative  to  the  facts  and  the 
main  questions  of  principle  which  in  their  opinion  are 
relevant  to  the  first  part  of  the  Commission’s  inquiry. 

It  is  thought  that  the  facts  will  not  he  seriously  in 
dispute. 

2 Municipal  Corporations  are  the  oldest  existing 
form  of  Local  Authority  in  this  country,  and  they 
differ  from  all  other  forms  of  Local  Government 
Authorities  in  that  they  are  common  law  corporations 
created  by  Royal  Charter,  whilst  all  other  Local 
Authorities  are  statutory  corporations. 

3.  Municipal  Corporations  have  been  in  existence 
since  the  days  of  the  Norman  kings.  Their  constitu- 
tion powers,  and  duties  were  regulated  and  enlarged 
by  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1835,  whereby  the 
boundaries  of  the  Boroughs  as  they  then  existed  were 
also  defined,  and  their  constitution  is  substantially 
the  same  as  under  that  Act.  Whilst  the  inhi^itants 
of  the  city  or  town  are  incorporated  by  the  Charter 
they  act  by  a Council  of  whom  three-fourths  are 
Councillors  directly  elected  by  the  local  government 
electors  the  remaining  one-fourth  being  Aldermen 
elected  ’by  the  Councillors  and  over  whom  a Lord 
Mayor  or  Mayor,  who  may,  but  need  not,  be  an  Aider- 
man  or  Councillor,  presides. 

4.  The  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act,  1835,  and  of  a large  number  of  amending_  Acte 
were  consolidated  with  amendments  by  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  1882. 

5.  It  is  not  considered  necessary  at  the  present  stage 
to  describe  the  functions  of  Municipal  Corporations. 
These  are  contained  not  only  in  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Acts,  but  also  in  the  Public  Health  Acts  and 
numerous  other  public  Acts.  Moreover,  in  most  large 
towns  and  in  many  smaller  ones,  a number  of  Local 
Acts  and  Provisional  Orders  are  in  operation. 

6.  In  Administrative  Counties  (i.e.,  elsewhere  than 
in  the  County  Boroughs)  local  government  by  popu- 
larly elected  bodies  dates  from  April,  1889,  on  the 
coining  into  operation  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1888.  One  very  important  distinction  between  the 
method  of  local  government  in  a County  Borough  and 
that  in  a.n  Administrative  County  is  that,  whereas  in 
the  former  there  is  one  Local  Authority  (excluding 
for  this  purpose  the  Poor  Law  Authorities),  in  every 
part  of  an  Administrative  County  there  is  not  only 
the  Countv  Council,  but  also  an  Urban  or  Rural 
District  Council,  and  in  a Rural  District  there  is  also 
a Parish  Council  or  Parish  Meeting.  District  Councils 
as  now  constituted  date  from  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1894,  but  they  existed  under  different  names  and 


in  different  forms  for  some  years  before  that  Act. 
Parish  Councils  are  the  creatures  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1894. 

7.  It  was  one  of  the  essential  conditions  subject  to 
which  County  Councils  were  constituted  by  the  Act  of 
1888  that  the  larger  Municipal  Boroughs,  i.e.,  those 
having  a population  of  not  less  than  60,000,  as  well  as 
those  Boroughs  which  are  Counties  of  themselves 
(whether  having  a population  of  50,000  or  less), 
should  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  Administrative 
County,  and  therefore  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
County  Council. 

8.  It  has  always  been  the  privilege  of  a Municipal 
Corporation  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  an  alteration 
in  the  boundaries  of  their  Borough  when  the  circum- 
stances justify  such  an  application,  and  prior  to  1888 
numerous  Acts  were  passed  at  the  instance  of 
Corporations  to  effect  such  alterations.  Since  1888 
there  have  also  been  many  oases  where  Corporations 
have  decided  to  approach  Parliament  direct  for 
alterations  of  the  boundaries  of  their  Boioughs, 
notwithstanding  the  alternative  procedure  hereinafter 
referred  to,  and  in  the  large  majority  of  these  cases 
Parliament  has  sanctioned  the  alteration. 

9.  Parliament  in  1888,  whilst  making  provision  foi 
the  government  of  Administrative  Counties  by  County 
Councils,  recognised  that  local  circumstances  are 
constantly  changing  and  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  effecting  the  consequential  changes  in  the 
boundaries  of  Counties  and  Boroughs.  Witli_  that 
object,  section  54  of  the  Act  was  passed,  permitting 
these  alterations  to  be  made  by  Provisional  Order 
granted  by  the  Local  Government  Board  and  con- 
firmed by  Parliament.  It  was  thought  at  the  time 
that  the  procedure  thus  prescribed  would  be  simple 
and  inexpensive,  and  this  object  has  indeed  been 
attained  except  in  cases  where  the  proposal  met  with 
severe  opposition.  In  those  cases  experience  has 
shown  that  the  procedure  by  Provisional  Order  is 
both  complicated  and  expensive. 

10.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  Act  of  1888  being, 
as  above  stated,  that  Boroughs  with  a population 
exceeding  50,000  should  be  excluded  from  the 
Administrative  Counties,  it  was  recognised  that  as 
circumstances  altered  there  must  be  machinery  for 
the  alteration  of  the  status  of  Boroughs,  and  accord- 
ingly provision  was  made  by  section  54  of  the  Act, 
not  only  for  an  alteration  of  boundaries,  but  also  for 
the  constitution  of  new  County  Boroughs  in  cases 
where  the  population  limit  is  reached.  In  these  cases 
also  the  procedure  is  by  Provisional  Order  con- 
firmed by  Parliament,  but  the  alternative  procedure 
of  applying  direct  to  Parliament  is  also  available  for 
this  purpose,  and  has,  indeed,  been  adopted  in  some 
cases. 

11.  Section  54  of  the  Act  of  1888  contemplates  that 
the  change  for  which  provision  is  made  therein, 
whether  the  extension  of  a Borough  or  the  alteration 
of  status  by  constituting  a new  County  Borough,  shall 
be  made  when  it  is  shown  that  such  change  is 
“ desirable.”  This  Association  fully  recognise  that 
the  expression  “ desirable  ” as  used  in  the  section 
has  reference  not  merely  to  the  Borough  by  whom  the 
application  is  made;  all  relevant  circumstances  must 
be  taken  into  consideration,  but  if,  when  that  is  done, 
it  is  shown  that  the  change  is  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  efficient,  equitable,  and  economical  local 
government,  the  change  should  be  made.  It  will  be 
observed  that  whether  procedure  is  by  private  Bill  or 
by  Provisional  Order  under  section  54  of  the  Act  of 
1888  there  is  no  limit  upon  the  considerations  upon 
which  evidence  may  be  be  tendered  by  aU  parties  as  to 
v/hether  the  proposal  is  or  is  not  desirable.  The 
practice  under  both  systems  of  procedure  is  to  explore 
all  the  questions  which  arise  affecting  public  health, 
public  services,  and  public  policy ; such  as  water 
supply,  drainage,  sewage  disposal,  and  health 
administration ; the  supply  of  gas  and  electricity ; 
tramways,' bridges  and  other  means  of  transport;  the 
provision  and  administration  of  educational  facilities; 
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the  interdepeDcIence  of  the  communities  concerned; 
local  opinion ; and  the  concentration  of  local  govern- 
ment under  one  body.  It  is  submitted  that  no  limits 
should  in  future  be  imposed  to  fetter  the  discretion 
of  the  tribunal. 

12.  By  the  Act  of  1888  important  changes  were 
made  in  the  system  of  grants  from  the  State  towards 
the  expenditure  incurred  by  Local  Authorities  in  con- 
nection with  services  that  are  national  in  character, 
and  in  consequence  of  these  changes  and  of  the 
exclusion  of  County  Boroughs  from  the  areas  of 
Administrative  Counties  provision  was  made  for 
hnancial  adjustment  _ between  Counties  and  County 
Boroughs.  The  provisions  contained  in  the  Act  on 
this  subject  are  made  applicable  when  Boroughs  are 
extended  or  new  County  Boroughs  are  formed,  and  in 
each  of  these  cases,  therefore,  a financial  adjustment 
takes  place  either  by  agreement  or  by  arbitration. 

passing  of  the  Act 
ot  ta88  It  was  assumed  that  in  a financial  adjustment 
oonipensation  should  be  paid  for  loss  of  a rateable' 
area,  j e.,  that  where  the  sum  which  had  been 
received  in  the  detached  area  in  respect  of  rates 
exceeded  the  sum  which  had  been  expended  therein 
compensation  should  be  paid  for  the  loss  of  profit 
sufi-erecl  hy  the  Authority  from  whose  jurisdiction 
the  area  was  separated.  Doubts  were  expressed  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  interpretation  thus  placed 
upon  the  Act  of  1888,  and  ultimately  the  question 
was  raised  in  appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  two 
important  oases  namely,  Caterham  Urban  Bistrict 
Council  V.  Godstone  Bural  Bistrict  Council,  1904 
A.  C.  171,  and  the  Mayor,  &c„  of  West  Hartlepool 
V.  Burham  County  Council,  1907,  A.  C.  246.  In  these 
cases  the  House  decided  that  according  to  the  true 
construction  of  the  Act  of  1888  no  compensation  is 
payable  for  loss  of  rateable  area  upon  the  ground 
shortly,  that  adjustment  does  not  cover  compensation! 

If  This  Association  took  the  view  that  the 
decisions  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  oases  above 
referred  to  were  not  only  right  in  law  (which,  of 
couise,  oou  d not  be  questioned)  but  were  also  just 
and  equitable.  The  County  Councils,  on  the  other 
hand,  took  the  view  that  the  effect  of  the  decisions, 
although  right  in  law,  was  to  inflict  an  injustice 
upon  them  when  a County  Borough  is  extended  or 
created  and  they  pressed  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Joint  Committee  of  Parliament  to  consider  the 
matter.  A Joint  Committee  was  accordingly 

viens_  of  the  County  Councils  Association,  this 
Association  and  others,  they  presented  a Report  in 
which  they  expreased  the  opinion  that  “ while  it  would 
not  be  just  to  give  to  either  party  compensation  for 
loss  of  rateable  area,  as  such,  yet  each  party  before 
the  arbitrator  should  be  entitled  to  produce  evidence 
to  prove  that  in  carrying  out  the  administration  of 
their  areas  and  maintaining  their  roads  and  bridges 

•iDDoiuTp.^^!l’  *^^^1  ■*^hey  stand  at  the 

appointed  day  have  legitimately  imposed  upon  them 

an  inci  eased  burden,  or  a burden  which  would  in 
the  judgment  of  the  arbitrator,  be  thrown  upon  them 

beaTn?  ^l^“™  to  some  particular 

head  of  administration  in  consequence  of  the  taking 

away  of  part  of  the  area,  and  that  compensatiol 
sliould  fce  paid  to  the  party  having  to  bear  such 

to  exist  The  Commission  are  respectfully  referred 
to  the  Report  of  this  Joint  Committee. 

If  The  County  Councils  Association  expressed 
their  complete  satisfaction  with  the  Report  of  the 

Association  did  not 

therfeTfSmt  contained, 

they  felt  that  the  matter  having  been  dealt  with  by 

an  impartial  trifinal  after  hearing  the  parties  com 

cerned,  they  ought  not  to  resist  legislation  neressary 


to  give  effect  to  the  Report,  and  the  Local  Govern- 
ment (Adjustments)  Act,  1913,  was  accordingly 
passed  by  Parliament  without  opposition  from  this 
Association,  or  it  is  believed  from  anyone  else. 

16.  It  is  thought  desirable  to  refer  at  some  length 
to  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1913  in  order  to  justify  the  submission,  which 
the  Association  desire  to  make,  that  as  the  question 
ot  financial  adjustment  and  payment  of  compensation 
Upon  the  alteration  of  areas  has  been  investigated 
so  recently  by  a Joint  Committee  of  Parliament  it 
should  not  now  be  re-opened.  No  new  circumstances 
have  occurred  since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  owing 
to  the  intervention  of  the  war  very  little  experience 
has  been  gained  of  the  working  of  the  Act. 

.17.  IJpon  the  main  question  now  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Commission  the  Association  submit 
that  it  IS  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rules 
as  to  what  facts  or  considerations  establish  a case 
tor  the  extension  or  creation  of  a County  Borough- 
each  case  must  be  considered  and  dealt  with  upon  its 
merits  with  a view  of  securing  the  most  efficient 
equitable,  and  ecx)noraical  local  administration. 

Iffi  In  order  to  secure  efficiency  and  economy  in 
local  government  it  is  necessary  to  simplify  the 
administration  whenever  possible,  to  reduce  by  means 
ot  amalgamations  the  number  of  Local  Authorities 
each  having  its_  own  separate,  staff  and  services,  and 
whenever  practicable  to  arrange  that  only  one  Local 
Authority  should  have  jurisdiction  over  a given  area, 
ihe  necessity  for  amalgamations  is  found  not  only 
m the  case  of  Boroughs  and  the  neighbouring 
Bistricts  and  Parishes  but  frequently  also  in  the 
case  of  Urban  and  Rural  Districts,  many  of  which 
are  very  small  and  unable  to  find  the  means  of 
appointing  an  efficient  staff.  There  are  many  cases 
where  a Borough  and  the  adjoining  areas  form  in 
tact,  though  not  in  name,  one.  urban  area  having 
common  interests  and  making  use,  or  able  to  make 
use,  ot  the  same  services  (e.g.,  sewerage,  water  supply 
gas  electricity,  and  transport),  and  it  is  obvious 
that  if  these  areas  can  be  amalgamated  and  place.l 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  Authority  sufficiently 
powerful  to  command  the  services  of  an  efficient  and 
highly  trained  staff  both  economy  and  efficiency  are 
!i7  ensue.  The  Association  trust,  therefore, 

that  the_  Royal  Commission  will  find  means  by  which 
these  objects  can  be  attained  without  undue  inter- 
ference with  the  administration  of  other  Local 
Authorities. 

19.  The  Association  submit  that  to  secure  more 
e^cient  and  economical  administration  it  is  essential 
that  the  number  of  Local  Authorities  should  be 
greatly  reduced  and  that  those  remaining  should  be 
larger  in  population  and  assessable  value. 

20.  In  the  opinion  of  this  Association  it  has  been 
shown  by  experience  that  the  procedure  prescribed  by 
section  54  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  has 
pioved  unsatisfactory  and  it  is  suggested  that  the 
Commission  should  consider  the  question  of  establish- 
ing  a substituted  tribunal,  which  should  have  juris- 
diction to  deal  with  the  matters  referred  to  in  the 
said  section. 

21.  In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  reducing 
the  number  of  Local  Authorities,  it  is  suggested  that 
Die  tribunal,  when  requested  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  should  have  power  themselves  to  initiate 
alterations  of  boundaries  and  amalgamations  of  areas, 
and.  ind-eed  that  it  should  be  their  duty  from  time  to 
time  when  so  requested  to  make  such  inquiries,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  put  forward  pro- 
posals on  this  subject,  though  they,  would  not,  of 
course,  make  any  Order  without  giving  all  parties 
concerned  full  opportunity  of  being,  hoard,  ' 

.Sth  April,  1923,  ' ‘ ‘ 
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TWELFTH  DAY. 
Friday,  26th  October,  1923. 


Present  : 


The  E.\rl  of  ONSLOW,  O.B.E.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Lord  STRAOHIE,  P.C. 

Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  GEORGE  MACDONOGH,  K.C.B.. 
K..C.M.G. 

Sjr  W.  RYLAND  ADKINS,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Sir  'WILLIAM  MIDDLEBROOK. 

Sir  lewis  BEARD. 


Sir  WALTER  NICHOLAS. 

Mr.  W.  R.  BUCHANAN  RIDDELL. 
Hon.  ARTHUR  M.  MYERS. 

Mr.  harry  G.  PRITCHARD. 

Mr.  E.  R.  TURTON,  M.P. 
Lieut.-Coi,.  SEYMOUR  WILLIAMS. 


Mr.  MICHAEL  HESELTINE,  C.B.  (Secretary). 
Mb.  J.  A.  LAWTHER,  M.B.E.  (Assistant  Secretary). 

Mr.  Fr.-^nois  Dent,  called  and  examined. 


6485.  (Chairman) : You  are  good  enough  to  come 
and  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  County  Councils 
Association,  and  you  have  put  in  a memorandum  of 
the  evidence  which  you  propose  to  give? — Yes. 

(Chairman) : I think  we  may  follow  this  procedure 
which  we  have  adopted  before,  namely,  to  take  your 
memorandum  paragraph  by  paragraph.  We  need 
not  read  the  paragraphs  through,  but  we  propose  to 
take  the  first  paragraph,  for  instance,  and  then  if  you 
have  anything  further  to  say  on  that  perhaps  you 
will  say  it,  and  then  members  of  the  Commission  will 
ask  questions.  Then  if  a knotty  point  arises,  as 
many  knotty  points  will  arise,  we  will  invite  a dis- 
cussion and  ask  you  for  your  views  and  opinions  on 
it,  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  give  them. 

COUNTY  COUNCILS  ASSOCIATION. 

CREATION  AND  EXTENSION  OF  COUNTY 
BOROUGHS. 

First  Part  of  Memorandum  of  Evidence 
BY  Mr.  F.  Dent. 

Preliminary. 

1.  I am  an  Alderman  of  the  Essex  County  Council, 
of  which  body  I have  been  a member  for  about  15 
years. 

2.  I have  also  for  several  years  represented  the 
Essex  County  Council  upon  the  County  Councils 
Association,  which  represents  all  the  County  Councils 
in  England  and  Wales,  except  the  London  County 
Council. 

3.  Both  parts  of  my  evidence  are  directed  solely  to 
the  matters  referred  to  in  the  first  part  of  the  terms 
of  reference  to  the  Royal  Commission,  the  appoint- 
ment of  which  is  welcomed  by  the  Association  as 
providing  a long  overdue  opportunity  for  the  indepen- 
dent examination  of  a policy  which  they  contend  must, 
if  persisted  in,  seriously  weaken  and  eventually 
destroy  County  government  as  originally  estoblished 
and  subsequently  confirmed  by  successive  Acts  of 
Parliament. 

4.  The  policy  of  the  Municipalities,  as  the  Associa- 
tion understand  it,  consists  of  two  main  princip  es. 
As  regards  creations  of  County  Boroughs,  it  would 
seem  that  the  existence  of  a population  of  50,000 
within  a Borough  is  (judging  by  the  lack  of  other  and 
cogent  arguments  at  inquiries)  regarded  as  being 
something  more  than  a title  to  apply  for  County 
Borough  status.  As  regards  extensions  of_  County 
Boroughs,  the  Municipalities  apparently  consider  that 
the  area  of  the  Administrative  County,  whether 
industrial  or  agricultural,  and  whether  under  urban 
government  or  otherwise,  is  freely  available  for  that 
purpose. 

5.  The  Association  is,  however,  firmly  convinced 
that  this  policy  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  true  intent 


and  meaning  of  the  Act  of  1888,  and  they  cannot  for 
one  moment  believe  that  Parliament  intended,  by  one 
and  the  same -Act,  to  make  more  extended  provision 
for  County  government  and  to  introduce  procedure  by 
which  such  government  might  he  gradually  reduced  to 
a negligible  and  impotent  factor. 

6.  The  Municipal  policy  as  above  briefly  adum- 
brated can,  it  w'ould  seem,  arise  only  from  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Administrative  Counties  are,  as  units  of 
local  government,  subsidiary  to  the  County  Boroughs 
in  importance,  desirability  and  efficiency,  and  it  is 
therefore  material  that  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion should  have  clearly  present  to  their  minds  the 
genesis  of  County  government  and  its  gradual  evolu- 
tion throughout  the  centuries.  Thus  only,  it  is  sub- 
mitted, can  the  real  position  at  the  present  day,  and 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Acts  passed  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  properly  be  considered  and  appreciated. 

Brief  Historical  Survey, 

7.  From  time  immemorial  the  institutions  of 
England,  whether  Parliamentary,  judicial,  military  or 
administrative,  have  rested  on  a basis  in  which  the 
County  has  invariably  appeared  as  the  predominant 
unit.  With  the  first  three  of  these  aspects  we  are  not 
here  intimately  concerned,  and  they  are  only  men- 
tioned in  order  to  show  that,  from  every  point  of 
view,  English  life  and  government  is,  and  has  always 
been,  essentially  “ County  ” in  its  conception. 

8.  As  regards  administration,  the  Shire  in  Saxon 
times,  known  as  the  County  from  the  Norman  period 
onwards,  was,  with  its  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of 
Hundreds  and  Townships  (subsequently  Parishes),  the 
recognised  unit  of  local  government,  and  has  so  con- 
tinued until  the  present  day,  for  many  centuries  under 
the  nominative  jurisdiction  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  in  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  subsequently 
under  the  elective  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Council. 
The  Boroughs,  which  gradually  came  into  being  as 
people  congregated  for  purposes  of  trade,  self-protec- 
tion, or  what  not,  are  but  little  later  in  their  first 
origin  than  the  Shire,  there  being  traces  of  their 
existence  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  Borough  as  a recognised  unit  of  local 
government  was,  however,  of  subsequent  date,  and 
only  assumed  definite  shape  in  a peacemeal  manner  as 
Charters  conferring  (by  no  means  uniformly)  various 
liberties  and  franchises  were  granted. 

9.  The  resume  contained  in  the  two  preceding  para- 
graphs is  advisedly  very  brief,  as  the  Association 
understand  that  the  Commission  have  already  had 
before  them  a substantial  volume  of  historical 
evidence.  It  will,  however,  doubtless  serve  to 
show,  for  the  purposes  of  this  proof,  the  main 
lines  upon  which  local  government  proceeded  until  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Then,  just  as 
it  was  found  necessary,  owing  to  the  advance  of 
civilisation  and  the  new  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions that  had  consequently  arisen,  to  adapt,  by  means 
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of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  the  machinery  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  altered  circumstances,  so  did  it  gradually 
become  apparent  that,  while  but  little  fault  could  be 
found  with  the  framework  of  local  government,  the 
powers,  duties  and  privileges  with  which  that  frame- 
work was  clothed  required  overhauling  and  amplifi- 
cation. 


10.  Apart  from  the  creation  of  the  present  system 
of  Poor  Law  Unions  by  the  Poor  Law!  Amendment 
Act,  1834,  the  earliest  work  of  local  government  re- 
form which  was  then  undertaken  related  to  Borough 
administration,  which  had  admittedly  become  in- 
efficient, anomalous  and  corrupt.  As  a result  of  the 
Royal  Commission  of  1833,  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions Act  of  1835  was  passed,  and  it  is  upon  that 
Act  and  the  amending  statutes  (now  consolidated  in 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882)  that  Muni- 
cipal government  has  since  been  based. 

11.  The  necessary  adaptation  of  County  govern- 
ment to  the  new  conditions  was  met  at  fii'st  by  the 
creation  of  special  bodies,  such  as  Highway  Boards 
and  Local  Boards  of  Health,  for  special  purposes. 
Later,  by  the  Public  Health  Acts  of  1872  and  1875, 
as  read  in  conjunction  with  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1894,  Urban  and  Rural  District  Councils  were 
established  with  jurisdiction  in  certain  health  and 
highway  and  ancillary  matters  in  districts  known 
as  Urban  and  Rural  Sanitary  Districts.  These  Dis- 
tricts may  be  regarded  as  having  taken  the  place  of 
the  ancient  Hundreds.  Finally,  by  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1888,  the  judicial  and  the  ad- 
ministrative County  business  were  separated,  the 
former  being  retained  by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions and  the  latter  transferred  to  the  County  Coun- 
cils then  established  on  the  same  basis  as  had  proved 
satisfactory  in  the  case  of  the  Boroughs.  The  Parish 
(or  ancient  Township)  still  remains,  but  with  greatly 
modified  functions. 


12.  In  addition  to  the  establishment  of  the 
County  Councils  as  an  administrative  body,  the  Act 
of  1888  created  a statutory  unit  hitherto  unknown, 
namely,  the  County  Borough,  which  is  entitled  to 
exercise  wiithin  its  area  similar  powers  and  duties  to 
those  possessed  by  the  County  Councils,  although 
still  remaining  within  the  County  for  certain  pur- 
poses, princdpally  military  and  judicial. 


13.  It  is  therefore  abundantly  clear  that  from 
the  dawn  orf  civilisation  in  this  country  to  the  pre- 
sent day  there  has  advisedly  been  preserved  in  un- 
bj-oken  continuity  the  same  basic  system  of  local 
government,  namely  the  County  as  the  main  unit, 
the  Hundred  (or  District)  and  the  Borough  as  the  in- 
termediate units,  and  the  Township  (or  Parish),  and 
that  the  intention  of  modeim  legislation  has  in  fact 
been  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  that  system. 
Ample  evidence  of  this  intention  is  provided,  not 
only  by  such  Acts  as  those  relating  to  education, 
sma.ll  holdings,  tuberculosis,  etc.,  but  also  by  the 
confei'meiit  upon  County  Councils  by  various  Acts  of 
quasi-judicial  functions  and  co-ordinating  and 
supervisory  powers  in  regard  to  the  minor  Local 
Authorities.  These  functions  and  powers  have 
already  been  fully  described  in  the  evidence  pre- 
Mited  to  the  Commission  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  there 
IS  therefore  no  necessity  to  detail  them  here. 

14.  To  this  system  there  has,  in  fact,  been  but 
one  exception_  created,  namely,  the  County 
Boiough,  and  it  is  suggested  with  conviction  that 
tile  advisability  of  that  exception  was  dictated,  not 
so  much  by  the  paramount  necessities  of  local 
goveinmeiit,  as  by  the  fact  that  local  sentiment — 
too  strong  to  be  disregarded — demanded  the 
autonomy  of  certain  areas  which  possessed  no  parti- 
cular outstanding  features  other  than  a compara- 
tively large  population  or  certain  ancient  privileges 
1 he  correctness  of  this  assertion  as  to  the  pre- 
dominant part  played  by  sentiment  in  the  settle- 
ment M the  Third  Schedule  to  the  1888  Act  is  amply 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  Boroughs  in- 
cluded therein  when  the  Bill  was  first  introduced 
was  Old  ton  (Liverpool,  Birmingha,m,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  Bristol,  Bradford,  Nottingham, 


Kingston-upon-Hull  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne), 
whereas  during  the  progress  of  the  debates  on  the 
Bill  no  less  than  fifty-one  other  Boroughs  were  added 
to  the  Schedule,  obviously  without  any  inquiry  as  to 
their  suitability  for  autonomous  status. 


6486.  {Chairman) : We  will  take  paragraph  1.  1 

do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  further  to  be 
said  on  that.  You  have  had,  anyhow,  very  large 
experience  of  County  government.  Then  paragraph 
2 : you  have  also  long  been  a member  of  the  County 
Councils  Association? — That  is  so. 

6487.  Then  in  paragraph  3 you  say  that  you  are 
dealing  with  the  first  part  of  the  terms  of  reference. 
Have  you  anything  you  wish  to  add  to  paragraph  3?-^ 
.Nothing  on  that,  thank  you,  my  Lord. 

6488.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : You  say  both  parts  of  your 

evidence  are  directed  solely  to  the  matters  referred 
to  in  the  first  part  of  the  terms  of  reference? Yes. 

8489.  Are  both  parts  in  this  proof? — No.  We 

understood  that  the  Commission  wished  to  divide  the 
evidence  into  two  parts,  and  take  only  statements 
of  fact  to-day ; and  that  at  a subsequent  date,  if  they 
thought  fit,  they  would  take  the  more  argumentative 
parts  of  my  memorandum.  It  has  been  divided  in 
accordance  with  what  we  understood  were  the  wishes 
of  the  Commission, 

6490.  Then  you  are  going  to  give  further  evidence 
upon  the  first  part  of  pur  terms  of  reference,  are  you  ? 
— Yes,  if  desired. 

6491.  {Chairman):  Then  shall  we  pass  to  para- 
graph 4?  You  say:  “The  policy  of  the  Munici- 
palities, as  the  Association  understand  it,  consists  of 
two  main  principles.  As  regards  creations  of  County 
Boroughs,  it  would  seem  that  the  existence  of  a 
population  of  50,000  within  a Borough  is  (judging 
by  the  lack  of  other  and  cogent  arguments  at 
inquiries)  regarded  as  being  something  more  than  a 
title  to  apply  for  County  Borough  status.”  Perhaps 
you  would  not  mind  elaborating  that  paragraph  a 
little? — I should  like,  in  connection  with  that  para- 
graph and  the  next  paragraph,  to  refer  for  a moment 
to  paragraph  7 of  the  preliminary  memorandum  that 
was  put  ill  by  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions* ; because  it  raises  a point  directly,  on  which 
there  is,  a direct  issue  between  us.  It  is  a very  simple 
point  and  is  directly  raised  in  paragraph  7 of  that 
memorandum  and  in  paragraph  5 of  my  evidence. 
The  issue  is  directly  raised  there  as  to  what  is  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Act  of  1888,  and  we 
take  leave  to  traverse  unconditionally  and  as  strongly 
as,  we  can  the  statement  in  paragraph  7 of  the  pre- 
liminary memorandum  put  in  by  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations.  You  will  observe  there  it 
says  : “ It  was  one  of  the  essential  conditions  subject 
to  which  the  County  Councils  were  constituted  by  the 
Act  of  1888,  that  the  larger  Municipal  Boroughs, 
i.e.,  those  having  a population  of  not  less  than 
60,000,  as  well  as  those  Boroughs  which  are  Counties 
of  themselves  (whether  having  a population  of  50,000 
or  less),  should  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  Adminis- 
trative County,  and  therefore  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  County  Council.”  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
take  the  opposite  view.  We  say  in  paragraph  4 that 
as  regards  the  creation  of  County  Boroughs  it  would 
seem  that  the  existence  of  a population  of  50,000  is 
regarded  as  being  something  more  than  a title  to 
^pply  j whereas  we  say  that  it  gave  nothing  but  a 
title  to  apply,  and  that  in  any  event  the  creation  of 
County  Boroughs  was  subsidiary  to  the  main  intention 
of  the  Act.  We  go  on  at  once  to  argue  that  the 
creation  of  a County  Borough  should  be  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule,  and  should  only  take  place  when 
circumstances  are  so  strong  that  it  is  eminently 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  all  parties  concerned. 

6492.  Y"our  point  being  that  it  requires  a very  great 
deal  more  than,  for  instance,  50,000  population  to 
constitute  a reason  for  separating  an  area  from  the 
County? — We  would  go  further.  We  would  say  that 
number  in  itself  does  not  afford  a reason  at  all. 
Number  may  afford  a title  to  an  inquiry  whether  tlie 


* See  Appendix  LXII,  page.  439. 
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circumstances  make  it  desirable  that  you  should  con- 
stitute a new  County  Borough.  Number  in  itself  is 
not  a reason;  it  is  only  a title  to  apply  for  an  inquiry. 

6493.  {Mr.  Biddell) ; I understand  from  a later 
paragraph — ^I  am  sorry  to  go  out  of  the  order  of  your 
paragraphs,  but  it  is  the  same  point — paragraph  14, 
that  you  rather  suggest  that  when  the  Bill  or^ 
was  going  through  Parliament,  a limit  of  50,000 
was  put  ill,  and  Parliament  did  consider  it  was 
something  more  than  a title.  You  say  that  Boroughs 
of  that  population  were  added  without  any  question 
as  to  their  suitability.  That  rather  suggested  to  me 
that  at  that  time  Parliament  considered  that  50,000 
population  was  the  only  necessary  condition  F— Our 
view  is  that  the  original  intention  of  the  Bill  as 
introduced  was  limited  to  quite  a small  number , ten, 

I think,  of  the  Municipalities,  which  were  of  such 
size  and  importance  that  it  seemed  a right  and  just 
concession  to  their  demand  that  they  should  be 
separate  County  Boroughs.  There  was  a good  deal 
of  debate  and  discussion  in  Parliament,  and  the  view 
was  pressed  very  strongly  that  a larger  number 
should  be  included,  and  that  the  numbers  which 
qualified  a Borough  to  make  an  application  should 
be  reduced  from  200,000  down  to  100,000,  and  finally 
to  50,000.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  progress  of 
the  debate,  large  concessions  were  made  to  the 
Boroughs  and  these  were  strongly  pressed  on  Par- 
liament; but  we  still  hold,  if  you  read  the  debate 
itself  and  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Ritchie,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  Bill,  that  those  concessions,  large 
though  they  were,  in  no  way  justified  the  statement 
which  is  set  out  in  paragraph  7 of  the  preliminary 
memorandum  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  Cor- 
jiorations,  that  a population  of  50,000  is  more  than 
a title  to  apply;  and  the  main  purpose  of  the  Bill 
stands  out  quite  clear  and  distinct,  that  it  was  to 
place  County  government  on  a representative  basis. 
County  government  being  the  main  object  of  the 
Bill. 

6494.  It  w^as  really  the  ivords  used,  “ without  any 
inquiry  as  to  their  suitability,”  which  suggested  to 
me  that  it  was  rather  inconsistent  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  it  w'as  only  a title  to  apply.  It  is  a 
historical  matter? — 'Yes. 

6496.  (Chairman)  : What  do  you  think  was  the 
intention'  of  Parliament,  having  regard  to  County 
Boroughs  at  the  time,  in  1888  ? Or  is  that  not  a fair 
question? — I am  not  perfectly  clear  that  Parliament 
visualised  altogether  what  it  was  doing,  and  con- 
cessions were  made  to  the  opposition  and  to  what  we 
call  sentiment,  and  the  Bill  was,  to  a certain  extent, 
whittled  down. 

6496.  Still  we  get  this  point,  do  we  not,  that  the 
Government  proposed  that  a certain  number  of  places 
should  be  made  into  County  Boroughs? — That  was  so, 
ten. 

6497.  I do  not  want  you  to  answer  this  question, 
if  you  think  it  is  too  theoretical.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose was  in  the  mind  of  the  Government  or  in  the 
mind  of  Parliament  as  being  the  title  of  those  parti- 
cular places  to  be  County  Boroughs  ? The  great  size 
and  im.portance  of  those  particular  Boroughs. 

6498.  They  were  the  largest? — The  largest,  the 
oldest  and  "the  most  important. 

6499.  But  they  did  not  take  any  particular  line; 
they  took  that  line,  as  you  say — the  largest  and  most 
important,  and  then  it  was  extended  to  a good  many 
places;  and  so  the  question. of  size  and  importance 
was  widened  considerably  during  the  course  of  the 
debate? — The  original  Boroughs  were  Liverpool,  Bir- 
mingham, Manchester,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Bristol,  Brad- 
ford, Nottingham,  Kingston-upon-Hull,  and  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

6600.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Can  you  give  us  the 
population  of  Kingston-upon-Hull  at  that  time? — I 
have  not  got  it  at  hand ; it  can  be  found. 

6501.  Kingston  was  a County  in  itself,  was  it  not? 
—Yes. 

6502.  There  is  something  outside  population? — 
According  to  the  1881  Census,  Kingston-upon-Hull 
had  a population  of  154,240,  and  in  the  1921  Census 
the  population  was  200,044. 


6503.  (Chairman) : Then  your  view  is  that  Parlia- 
ment really,  in  the  first  place,  only  wanted  to  include 
those  very  big  Cities,  of  which  there  were  only  ten 
at  the  time,  but  as  the  debate  went  on,  and  as  nego- 
tiations proceeded,  a considerably  larger  number  were 

added? — That  is  so.  ■ j.  +i 

6604.  Not  really  on  a population  basis,  but  rather 
on  the  question  whether  or  not  they  were  self-con- 
tained areas?  Is  that  the  view  you  think  was  held 
by  Parliament?— It  is  rather  difificiilt  to  say  what  was 
the  view  held  by  Parliament. 

6606.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  say  what  the  view 
held  by  Parliament  was.  I do  not  want  you  to  answer 
questions  if  you  think  you  cannot  do  so;  it  is  a long 
time  ago,  of  course? — I think  it  is  fairly  clear  that 
concessions  were  made,  as  they  always  are  in  the  pi  o- 
gress  of  a debate  on  a Bill  of  this  kind,  to  what  I may 
call  the  opposition,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  progress 
of  the  Bill.  I do  not  think  Parliament,  in  making 
these  concessions,  visualised  altogether  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  them.  I think  if  they  had  been  able 
to  foresee  (naturally,  they  could  not)  how  the  thing 
would  grow  and  to  what  extent,  as.  population 
increased,  fresh  applications  would  be  made,  they 
would  have  realised  what  we  say  to-day,  that  what 
was  intended  to  be  an  exception  would  become  practi- 
cally the  rule  and  would  be  destructive  of  the 
purpose  of  the  Bill  altogether,  namely,  the  establish- 
ment of  County  government. 

6606.  Was  there  anything  corresponding  with  tlie 

County  Councils  Association  in  1888?— No. 

6507  There  was  no  sort  of  coagulating  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Justices?— No,  there  was  no  way  of 
finding  the  opinion  of  the  Counties,  .as  there  is  to-day. 

6608.  Perhaps,  if  there  had  been,  a different  atti- 
tude might  have  been  adopted?— Yes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Boroughs  were  very  much  more  organised 
than  the  Counties,  in  those  days. 

6509.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  May  I ask  one  further 

question  upon  what  you  have  said?  You  attribute 
to  the  Boroughs  the  view  that  having  a population 
of  50,000  gives  something  more  than  a right  to 
apply? — I say  I take  that  from  paragraph  7 of  then- 
preliminary  memorandum. 

6510.  On  the  other  hand,  you  express  your  view 
that  no  Borough  should  be  constituted  a County 
Borough  unless  it  is  shown  to  be  des.irable  in  the 
interests  of  everybody? — Quite  so. 

6511.  “ Everybody,”  in  that  case,  would,  as  a rule, 
be  the  Borough  on  the  one  hand  and  the  County  on 
the  other? — That  is  so. 

6512.  There  is  another  view  which  is  possible,  which 
is  in  between  those  two,  and  1 would  like  to  know 
what  you  think  about  it.  What  would  you  think 
upon  this  : that  a Borough  might  be  constituted  a 
County  Borough  if,  after  taking  into  consideration  all 
the  circumstances  and  weighing  the  advantages  on 
the  one  hand  .and  the  disadvantages  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  shown  to  be  desirable,  not  necessarily  in 
the  interests  of  both  parties,  but  the  advantages  of 
constituting  it  outweighed  the  disadvantages  on  the 
other  side? — I agree,  of  course,  with  the  view  that 
there  must  be  a compromise.  I think  it  is  obvious 
that  the  interests  of  all  parties  cannot  be  the  same, 
therefore  there  must  be  a balance,  and  advantages 
must  be  weighed  on  the  one  hand  against  advantages 
on  the  otlier,  and  the  same  with  disadvantages.  It 
must  always  be  in  the  long  run  something  in  the 
nature  of  balancing  the  harm  you  do  to  one  person 
against  the  good  you  do  to  another. 

6613.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  On  paragraph  7 of  the 
preliminary  memorandum  of  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations,  which  you  refer  to;  as  a 
statement  of  what  happened  in  1888,  it  is  correct,  is 
it  not? — I should  not  admit  that. 

6614.  As  a statement  of  the  effect  of  the  Act  of 
1888,  it  is  correct,  is  it  not? — It  is  a matter,  of  course, 
of  how  you  read  it.  That  is  not  my  view. 

6515.  I do  not  quite  know  in  what  sense  it  should 
be  read.  I am  not  quite  sure  that  your  sense  is  the 
only  one  in  which  it  can  be  read ; “ It  was  one  of 
the  essential  conditions  subject  to  which  County 
Councils  were  constituted  by  the  Act  of  1888,  that  the 
larger  Municipal  Boroughs,  i.e.,  those  having  a 
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population  of  not  less  than  50,000,  as  well  as  those 
Boroughs  which  are  Counties  of  themselves  (whether 
having  a population  of  50,000  or  less),  should  be 
entirely  excluded  from  the  Administrative  County, 
and  therefore  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County 
Council.”  Now,  taking  it  as  a statement  of  policy, 
the  statement  of  what  actually  was  done  in  1888  is 
correct,  is  it  not  P — I should  not  say  so.  I do  not  find 
any  words  in  the  Statute  which  justify  a statement 
like  that.  The  statement  is  explicit. 

6616.  Let  us  take  the  statement?  All  the  Munici- 
pal Boroughs  having  a population  of  not  less  than 
60,000  were  entirely  excluded  at  that  date,  were  they 
not?  I am  not  asking  you  to  commit  yourself  to  any 
opinion? — I am  not  certain  of  that.  It  may  he  so, 
but  for  the  moment  I cannot  say  that  I am  able  to 
answer  that  question  Yes  or  No. 

^ 651/.  I put  one  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  whatever 
its  effect  is?— I am  not  disputing  it  if  it  be  so,  hut 
I am  not  aware  that  it  is  so.  That  is  all  I say. 

6618.  I am  putting  to  you  that  this  paragraph  may 
be  read  as  simply  a statement  of  fact  of  what 
happened  in  1888 — Yes,  if  it  is  intended  to  mean 
that  every  Borough  with  a population  of  60,000  at 
that  date  was  automatically  excluded. 

6519.  Not  automatically  excluded,  but  it  was 

excluded  by  being  put  in  a Schedule  to  the  Bill? ^If 

it  was  excluded  by  being  put  in  a Schedule,  that  is  a 
fitatement  of  fact,  of  course. 

6520.  (Chairman) : Every  Borough  not  below  50  000 
actually  was  excluded.  That  is  a fact.  The  Act  does 
not  actually  say  so.  It  says  a Borough  which 
either  had  a population  of  not  less  than  50,000,  or 
was  a County  of  itself,”  and  so  forth.  It  does  ’not 
actually  say  that  every  one  was,  but  in  point  of  fact 
they  were? — ^It  is,  I believe,  a fact  that  they  were — 
all  the  Boroughs  in  the  Schedule. 

6621.  A further  question  I want  to  put  is  this,  and 
I think  it  rather  applies  in  your  favour,  if  I may 
say  so:  that  these  Boroughs  were  excluded,  not  hy 
the  Act  of  Parliament  saying  that  every  Borough  of 
50,000  shall  he  excluded,  but  by  being  named  in  the 
Schedule? — That  is  so. 

6522.  (Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : I want  to  get  quite 
clearly  what  is  your  view.  Of  course,  you  only  refer 
to  this  in  explication  of  your  own  paragraph  4? — 
Quite  so 

6523.  Do  I understand  your  view  to  he  that  the 
wording  of  paragraph  7 of  the  preliminary 
memorandum  of  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations,  which  uses  .the  words  that  it  was  one 
of  the  essential  conditions  that  such  Boroughs  should 
be  entirely  excluded,  conveys  to  your  mind  not  a 
narrative  of  what  happened  after  the  accidents  of 
Parliamentary  discussion,  but  something  like  the 
enunciation  of  a principle  of  permanent  application? 

That  is  exactly  what  was  in  my  mind. 

6524.  We  cannot  go  back,  of  course,  and  none  of 
us  want  to,  particularly  on  the  debates  and  inten- 
tions of  people  who,  most  of  them,  have  gone  to 
their  account  j but  as  a matter  of  fact  the  original 
]ilan  of  the  Government  was  to  have  universal  County 
Councils,  subject  to  the  conspicuous  and  obvious 
exceptions  of  the  ten  greatest  Cities  in  this  part  of 
the  island? — That  is  so,  in  my  view.  ■ 

6625.  Then  in  the  course  of  the  Bill  through 
Parliament,  as  happens  with  most  complicated  Bills, 
the  threads  of  principle  became  less  distinct  and  a 
working  compromise  became  necessary? — I think  that 
is  a correct  account  of  what  happened. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  ■.  And  the  net  result  is  that  the 
scheme  on  one  side  is  called  the  wisdom  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  on  the  other  side  it  is  called  the  working 
of  sentiment. 

6526.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : That  is  human  nature, 
but  what  I understand  you  are  asking  us  to  do  is  to 
consider  whether  this  fortuitous  result  is  capable  of 
wide  application  for  the  carrying  out  of  principles 
for  the  common  good? — That  is  exactly  the  point 
which  we  wish  to  place  before  the  Commission. 

6527.  Before  I forget  it,  I ought  to  ask  one  question 
arising  out  of  a question  that  Mr.  Pritchard  put.  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  in  your  view  these  altera- 
tions ought  not  to  bo  made  without  the  consent  of  all 


persons  concerned?— I did  not  say  the  consent  of  all 
persons  concerned. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I only  want  to  know  what  you 
meant.  I understood  Mr.  Pritchard  asked  whether 
you  meant  by  that  the  Borough  or  the  County? 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : I did  not  understand  the  witness 
to  say  the  consent,  but  I did  say  the  two  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  case  of  the  constitution  of  a County 
Borough  would  presumably  he  the  Borough  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  County  on  the  other. 

6528.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I only  wanted  to  ask, 
on  that,  whether  the  word  “ County,”  so  used,  means 
merely  the  County  Authority,  or  is  to  be  taken  to 
cover  (a)  the  County  Authority,  and  (6)  the  wishes 
and  opinions  of  the  persons  in  the  locality  proposed 
to  be  added.''  ^I  think  their  wishes  ought  certainly  to 
be  ascertained.  That  applies  to  extensions  more  than 
to  creations. 

6629.  (Chairman) : We  are  talking  about  original 
creations  ? — Yes. 

^6530.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkin.s) : Any  future  creations  ? 

We  were  talking  at  the  moment  of  any  future 
creations. 

(Chairman) : We  were  talking  at  the  moment  of  the 
original  creations  in  1888. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I understood  Mr.  Pritchard 
to  ask  what,  in  the  view'  of  the  witness,  was  the 
principle  of  creating  County  Boroughs? 

(Ml.  I r it  chard) : The  creation  of  new  County 
Boroughs  was  the  only  question  I had  in  mind. 

6531.  (Chairman) : I think  it  is  quite  clear.  Then 
shall  we  pass  to  paragraph  5?  You  say  that  the 
Association  is  convinced  that  this  policy  is  contrary  to 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Act  of  1888? — I 
do  not  think  I need  add  to  that,  after  what  has  been 
said.  The  whole  question,  as  we  see  it,  is,  what  was 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Act  of  1888,  and 
we  say  that  the  policy  which  has  been  adopted  of  late 
years  is  destructive  of  the  principle  of  the  Act. 

6532.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not  think 
that  Parliament  intended,  in  1888,  that  any  moz’e 
creations  should  be  made? — No,  I would  not  go  so 
far  as  that,  but  I do  not  think  Parliament  foresaw  to 
what  extent  this  principle  might  be  applied,  and  to 
what  extent,  if  so  applied,  it  may  be  destructive  of 
the  main  purpose  of  the  Act,  the  establishment  of 
County  government. 

6533.  I think  the  population  of  the  cities  has  grown 
a.  great  deal  faster  since  the  Act  was  passed  than  in 
the  corresponding  number  of  years  before? — Very 
.much;  that  is  so. 

6534.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : May  I ask  a question, 
merely  on  the  phrasing  in  paragraph  5?  Do  I 
understand  that  your  view'  is,  first  of  all,  that  the 
main  object  of  the  Act  of  1888  was  the  creation  of 
County  government? — To  be  placed  on  a representa- 
tive basis. 

6535.  And  your  contention  is  that  what  has 
happened  since,  alleged  to  be  based  on  that  Act,  is 
really  defeating  the  object  of  that  Act,  little  by  little? 
— That  is  our  point. 

6636.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  is  not  what  you  say. 
What  you  commit  yourself  to  is  the  opinion  that 
Parliament  did  not  intend  a certain  thing,  and  I do 
not  suppose  anybody  would  suggest  that  Parliament 
intended  the  thing  which  you  state  here.  Parliament 
did  not  intend  in  one  and  the  same  Act  to  make 
provision  for  County  government  and  to  introduce 
procedure  by  which  such  government  might  be 
gradually  reduced  to  a negligible  and  impotent  factor. 
We  all  agree.  I am  glad  we  do.  I thought  you  were 
going  to  give  us  facts? — I give  a number  of  facts  in 
the  memorandum  and  in  the  Appendix*. 

6537.  You  claim  that  a certain  policy  would  reduce 
County  government  to  a negligible  factor? — I claim 
that  the  facts  show  that  the  policy  which  follows  on 
this  interpretation  of  the  Act  is  by  degrees  sapping 
away  County  government  and,  if  persisted  in,  will  be 
fatal  to  County  government  as  we  know  it. 

6538.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : There  has  been  a 

giving  with  one  hand  and  a taking  away  with  the 
other  ? — Yes. 


* See  Appendix  LXIIT,  page  >181. 
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6539  (Sir  Leivis  Beard) : The  argument  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  facts  which  are  brought  forward  in 
support  of  it?— Of  course  it  does.  _ 

®40.  Those  facts,  I suppose,  you  or  your  friends 
will  he  producing  at  a later  date?— We  shall  produce 
■fcli©ni  iiT-  £itt  £i  d.3-tt©.  ^ 

6541.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : In  this  memorandum 

you  refer  to  a good  many  of  them,  do  you  not.  I 
summarise  them  in  my  Appendix  . 4. 

6542.  And  do  you  include  in  those  facts  not  only 

what  Parliament  has  decided,  hut  what  Boroughs  ha,ve 
desired  to  have  done?-That  is  not  completely  in- 
cluded in  the  Appendix*  to  my  memorandum  hut  it  is 
included  in  the  memoranda  to  be  submitted  by  future 
witnesses,  and  I can  supplement  my  own  memorandum 
by  some  other  particulars.  . . 

6543  I take  it  that  the  objectives  of  Municipalities 
are  just  as  much  facts  in  this  inquiry  a.s  the  decision 

of  Parliament? — ^Yes.  , , , ■ 4. 

6544.  I will  not  say  just  as  much,  but  3ust  as  real 

issues? — ^Yes.  ^ i x j 

6545.  (Sir  Georoe  Macdonogh) : Do  I understand 
that  you  object  to  the  whole  idea  of  popMation  being 
a basis  for  the  creation  of  a County  Borough.  I 

object  to  population.  ■ 4.„„ 

0546  Or  do  you  merely  object  to  the  figure  being  too 
low  at  present?— I think  the  figure  of  50,000  is  too 


6559.  And  (b)  other  circumstances  to  he  taken  into 
account  together  with  the  population?—!  think  the 
other  circumstances  could  not  he  taken  into  account 
until  the  inquiry  was  held. 

6560.  But  they  would  he  relevant  from  the  very 

beginning? — Certainly.  „ i> 

6561.  (Mr.  Biddell):  Following  upon  the  Generals 
point,  will  your  Association  be  in  a position  to 
suggeU  a figure  in  substitution  for  the  50,000?— We 
have  suggested  250,000. 

6562.  (Chairman) : Does  that  hear  the  same  relation 
to  the  general  population  now  as  50,000  did  in  1888? 

I do  not  think  so,  quite? — No,  I do  not  think  it 
hears  precisely  the  same  relation;  I have  not  gone 
into  that  question. 

6563.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : But  whatever  the 
population,  ipso  facto,  the  population  should  not  give 
the  right  ?— Population  does  not  give  the  right  in 

itself.  . , , 1 X- 

6664.  (Chairman)-.  But  do  you  think  that  population 
is  the  first  consideration?  Supposing  there  were 
excellent  reasons  for  a Borough  to  be  constituted  a 
County  Borough,  reasons  which  you  would  admit  and 
everybody  would  admit,  provided  it  had  the  necessary 
population,  but  it  fell  short  of  the  population  by 
6,000,  you  would  not  think  then  it  had  the  right  to 
apply? — You  would  have  to  have  an  arbitrary  line 
in  all  these  case.s,  and  there  are  always  borderline 


low  to  give  a title. 

6647.  Would  you  consider  that  a higher  figure  or 
100,000  or  200,000,  or  any  figure  you  like  that  is  higher 
than  50,000,  should  give  a title?— Should  give  a title, 
certainly;  I do  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  inquiry 
as  to  whether  it  is  desirable  to  create  a new  County 
Borough;  hut  I do  not  say  it  gives  a right.  It  is  only 

a title  to  an  inquiry.  xi  • 1 ko  onn 

6648.  So  what  it  comes  to  la  that  you  think  60,0UU 

IB  too  low,  and  that  it  might  very  well  be  increased?- 
I think  it  ought  to  he  increased  substantially. 

6549.  (Chairman) : The  50,000  being  not  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  general  population  now  as  it  was  in 
1888?  That  is  your  point?— Precisely. 

6660  (Sir  William  Middlehrooh) : Would  you  accept 
this:  that  the  50,000  is  an  essential  qualification 

according  to  the  practice  that  prevailed  m 18^;  but 
it  is  not  conclusive  for  granting  the  application?— 
It  is  an  essential  qualification  for  the  application. 

6651.  But  other  considerations  must  come  in  to 
decide  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  application 
should  be  granted? — That  is  perfectly  correct.^ 

6562.  So  that  the  50,000  is  not  quite  conclusive?— 
Certainly  not;  it  is  merely  a title  to  apply. 

6653.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I do  not  like  the  word 
“ title'”  myself,  if  I may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  with 
respect.  What  I rather  gathered,  from  reading  your 
very  full  statement,  is  that  in  your  view  it  is  one  of 
the  factors  which  constitute  a primd  facie  case  for 
inquiry?—!  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  constitutes 
a.  prima  facie  case  for  inquiry.  If  you  put  it  in  that 
way  I do  not  object.  Any  Borough  which  has 
reached  a population  of  60,000  can  normally,  if  it 
chooses,  apply,  and  can  have  an  inquiry.  If  it  does 
not  reach  50,000,  it  is  excluded. 

6554.  Then  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  60,000  may 
be  outweighed  by  many  other  considerations,  I gather  ? 


— Certainly.  . 

6565.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : My  point  was  that 
there  are  two  factors  necessary  before  any  area  can 
be  constituted  a County  Borough;  first  of  all  it 
must  be  a Borough,  and  secondly  it  must  have  a 
population  of  not  less  than  50,000?  That  is  so. 

6666.  I understand  from  you  that  you  consider  that 


that  50,000  is  too  low? — ^Yes. 

6567.  And  that  the  second  condition  should  be 
that  it  has  a population  somewhat  higher  than  50,000  ? 
— I think  so;  I am  strongly  of  that  opinion. 

6668  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Do  I understand  that 
your  view  is  that,  in  the  public  interest,  before  a 
Borough  desiring  to  become  a County  Borough  is 
allowed  to  make  an  application,  there  should  be 
(a)  a population  substantially  higher  than  50,000?— 
Yes. 


cases.  . 4 , , 1 

6665.  But  you  do  think  that  a considerable  popula- 
tion is  a very  important  point? — I think  a large 
population  is  essential.  If  I might,  I would  amplify 
that  in  this  way,  though  I do  not  want  to  go  in  detail 
into  the  questions  to  which  it  may  lead.  One  of  the 
conditions  is  this.  Can  the  County  Borough,  if  con- 
stituted, adequately  perform  all  the  services  which 
would  automatically  then  have  to  be  performed  by  it 
and  provide  all  the  things  which  a County  has  to 
provide?  Having  regard  now  to  the  important  and 
extremely  difficult  and  expensive  duties  which  Parlia- 
ment has  put  upon  the  Counties,  I do  not  think  a 
population  of  50,000  is  anything  like  enough  to  give 
a pn-imd  facie  case  for  saying  that  it  could,  if  con- 
stituted a County  Borough,  carry  out  its  functions 
properly . 

6666.  I think  we  understand.  You  mean  that  the 
present  figure  of  60,000,  which  might  have  been  suit- 
able in  1888,  is  clearly  too  low  now? — Yes.  I should 
like,  if  I may,  to  make  this  point  clear.  One  of  the 
considerations  which  leads  me  to  that,  is  the  enormous 
extent  of  new  duties  put  on  Counties  since  1888,  and 
therefore,  of  course,  the  much  larger  resources  they 
require  to  carry  them  out  and  the  much  wider  field 
for  the  functions  that  have -to  be  exercised. 

6567.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Of  course  you  know  there 

have  been  several  cases  of  Boroughs  of  a little  over 
50,000  being  constituted  County  Boroughs.  Do  you 
suggest  that  they  are  not  in  fact  strong  enough  or 
able  enough  to  perform  these  functions  ?— There  are 
some  functions  which  I think  they  cannot  perfoim, 
for  instance,  the  care  of  lunatics;  they  cannot  provide 
their  own  asylums;  they  have  not  a large  enough 
population;  they  have  to  go  to  the  County  or  some 
other  Authority  and  ask  to  be  allowed  to  board  out 
their  patients. 

6668.  There  are  a large  number  of  Counties,  are 
there  not,  that  are  not  large  enough  to  perform  their 
functions  in  that  respect? — There  are  some,  un- 
doubtedly. 

6669.  And  there  are  some  very  large  towns? — les. 

6570.  We  have  been  told  that  in  Lancashire,  for 

instance,  the  County  and  all  the  County  Boroughs 
combine  for  the  purpose,  and  the  same  in  the  West 
Biding.  I suppose  that  a Borough  of,  say,  60,000 
would  be  quite  capable  of  combining  with  a County 
in  the  same  way  as  they  do  in  Lancashire  or  as  they 
do  in  Yorkshire?— I have  no  doubt  one  could  find 
instances  in  which  it  could  bo  done. 

6671  Are  there  any  other  respects  in  which  you 
suggest  that  a town  of  50,000  is  not  strong  enough  to 
perform  these  functions? — I think  the  main  roads  is 
a very  important  question.  I am  coming  to  that 
later-  I do  not  w-aiit  to  elaborate  that  now;  hut  I 
Jntertain  the  view  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  have 
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the  widest  possible  areas,  in  view  of  modern  traffic, 
for  the  maintenance  and  control  of  main  roads. 

6572.  Is  there  anything  else? — Higher  education, 
I think,  too. 

6673.  Do  you  think  they  are  not  capable  of  per- 
forming their  functions  in  regard  to  higher  educa- 
tion?-—! do  not  want  to  use  the  word  in  an  offensive 
sense  in  saying  they  are  not  capable.  I do  not  think 
the  area  is  a large  enough  area,  with  a population  of 
50,000  or  thereabouts,  to  frame  a broad  scheme  of 
higher  education  in  all  its  branches.  A larger  area, 
in  my  vieiy,  is  the  right  one,  and  I think  that  has 
been  the  view  of  Parliament  in  putting  it  on  to  the 
Counties. 

6574.  Do  you  suggest  that  a,s  a fact  they  are  not 
performing  their  functions  satisfactorily  ?-^I  am  not 
making  any  imputations  against  anybody,  either 
Counties  or  Boroughs. 

6575.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : With  regard  to  higher 
education,  I do  not  want  to  follow  that  up  in  detail, 
but  it  is  a fact,  is  it  not,  that  in  quite  a number  of 
towns  there  are,  and  have  been  for  a long  time, 
grammar  schools  and  other  machinery  for  higher 
education,  which  are  used  by  the  Counties  surround- 
ing to  a considerable  extent? — Yes. 

6676.  I am  not  saying  in  all,  but  in  some? — 
Certainly. 

6677.  I only  want  to  put  this  to  you  : that  in  dis- 
cussing this  question  that  Mr.  Pritchard  has  put  to 
you,  we  must  differentiate,  must  we  not,  between  the 
circumstances  of  different  Boroughs  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

6578.  And  it  might  be  that  owing  to  the  circum- 
stances of  Borough  X.  it  would  be  quite  competent 
to  carry  out  higher  education,  but  Borough  Y.  possibly 
would  not  have  the  same  facilities  and  the  same  his- 
tory and  so  forth,  and  therefore  it  may  be  excluded. 
Higher  education  is  an  issue  in  all  these  cases? — Yes. 

I agree. 

6579.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : You  are  speaking  now, 
of  course,  of  what  should  be  the  population  of  a 
County  Borough  and  what  should  constitute  its  right 
to  apply  to  be  one,  in  the  public  interest.? — Exactly. 

6680.  I only  want  to  put  this  to  you  quite 
generally.  I understand  from  your  memorandum 
generally  that  the  creation  of  a County  Borough  now 
is  a much  more  serious  thing  for  the  County  than  it 
was  in  1888? — ^A  very  much  more  serious  thing. 

6681.  Do  you  think  it  is  right  that  the  effect  upon 
the  County,  now  a highly  organised  area,  should  be 
considered  at  the  very  earliest  stage  as  being  an 
element  relevant  to  the  application  to  become  a 
County  Borough? — think  it  is  absolutely  essential. 

6682.  In  other  words,  you  are  cutting  the  steak 
from  the  living  animal  now ; then  you  were  taking 
from  the  animal  not  nearly  such  a big  slice? — That 
is  quite  true  and  a very  good  illustration.  The 
Counties  are  built  up  with  a large  organisation  to 
carry  out  their  functions  and  their  many  new  duties, 
and  the  effect  of  that  must  be  considered  before  you 
consider  any  fresh  application  for  County  Borough 
status. 

6583.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I want  to  ask  one 
question  arising  out  of  a question  hie  Lordship  put 
to  you.  I think  you  suggested  to  us  that  in  your 
yiew^  the  figure  for  justifying  an  application  for  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  grant  of  County  Borough  powers, 
should  be  260,000? — Yes. 

6684.  Then,  if  I caught  his  Lordship  aright,  he 
asked  you  the  relevant  bearing  of  the  250,000  to  the 
50,000?— Yes. 

6585.  I take  it  from  your  memorandum  as  well  as 
from  your  evidence,  particularly  paragraph.  14  of 
the  memorandum,  that  you  do  not  agree  that  60,000 
was  ,a  proper  figure,  although  it  was  in  fact  taken? — 
No;  I think  it  was  an  unwise  concession  on  the  part 
of  Parliament,  if  I may  say  so,  without  disrespect. 

6586.  That  they  had  not  properly  visualised  the 
position? — I think  so. 

6587.  (Chairman)  : That  they  ought  to  have  put  it 
higher? — I think  they  ought,  at  the  time. 

6588.  Then  shall  we  pass  on  to  paragraph  6? — I 
have  nothing  to  add  to  that;  it  is  only  an  amplifi- 
cation of  what  has  gone  before. 


6689.  There  is  one  point  I should  like  to  raise  on 
tins.  It  comes  all  through  your  case.  You  refer  to 
County  government  and  its  gradual  evolution 
throughout  the  centuries.  Do  you  not  think  that 
perhaps  a little  too  much  stress  might  be  put  on 
the  strict  hereditary  descent  of  the  present  methods 

Gouiity  government  and  Municipal  government? 
We  have  had  Mr.  Gibbon’s  evidence,  and  I have  been 
trying  to  read  up  various  books  on  local  government 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  very  little  connection 
really,  and  perhaps  too  great  stress  may  be  laid  on 

he  lineal  descent  of  the  present  County  government 
from  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  so  forth?— I quite 
appreciate  that,  my  Lord.  There  are,  after  all  two 
ways  of  looking  at  the  thing;  one  is  the  historical 
way,  and  the  other  is  to  regard  local  government  as 
a creation  of  recent  statutes.  I think  one  has  to  try 
to  get  them  both  into  focus. 

6690.  That  is  what  I was  trying  to  do,  but  I find 
difficult.  For  instance,  you  say  something 

about  the  Hundred  later  on;  it  is  a little  difficult 
really  to  make  the  Hundred  the  ancestor  of  the 
Rural  District  and  the  Urban  District;  they  are  so 
very  different?- 1 agree  one  must  not  stress  it  too 
much.  On  the  other  hand,  one  is  justified,  I think 
in  attaching  importance  to  the  continuity,  I would 
call  it,  of  the  framework  of  local  government  in  this 
country;  and  the  predominance  is  always  with  the 
bounty  as  the  main  unit,  embracing  in  its  area 
Boroughs  and  other  smaller  divisions,  which  have 
local  powers  for  specific  purposes,  but  all  come 
within  the  ambit  of  the  County. 

6591.  I quite  appreciate  your  point  about  the 
-oiinty,  but  of  course  the  same  applies,  does  it  not, 

0 iG  orougbSj  which,  az*©  v©i’y  azicicu't  orgaiiisa- 
tions,  and  many  of  which  created  themselves? — Yes 

^ nt importance  of  the  Borough! 

6o92.  That  is  the  real  difference,  is  it  not,  between 
the  town  and  the  country,  and  the  County  and  -the 
Borough  ?— The  distinction  that  I would  make  if  I 
may , is  that  they  differ  more  in  kind  than  in  de’gree 
Ihe  Borough  is  just  as  ancient  historically  as  the 
bounty,  and  just  as  important  in  its  own  sphere 
but  they  differ  in  kind.  The  Borough  is  a homo-, 
geneous  unit  of  population  closely  packed  in  the 
area,  united  by  common  trading  and  things  of  that 
sort;  they  have  their  -ancient  Charters,  and  the  re- 
form of  Municipal  government  came  before  the 
reform  of  County  government.  They  differ  in  kind 
The  Borough  is  just  as  old,  but  the  County  embraces 
within  Its  area  Boroughs,  and  now  Urban  and  Rural 
Districts,  and  in  the  old  days  Hundreds  and 
i^arisliGs. 


6593.  The  distinction  between  the  County  and  the 
Borough  dates  from  time  immemorial? — Yes. 

6694.  Of  course,  you  had  Boroughs  which  sent  two 
representatives  to  Parliament  and  never  had  a 
Charter  ?— That  is  true. 

6596.  ^ And  maiiy  o<f  those  which  were  not  repre- 
sented in  Parliament  did  have  a Charter? — Yes. 

6696.  It  is  there  that  yo-u  draw  a distinction 
between  the  Borough  and  the  County? — Yes. 

6597.  One  knows,  of  course,  that  the  County  dates 
from  time  immemorial? — Yes. 

6698.  I do  not  want  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  it, 
but  I want  to  get  it  clear  that  we  must  not  put 
too  great  emphasis  on  hereditary  right  or  hereditary 
lineage? — Yes.  ■ 

6599.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) ; Is  it  not  a fact  that, 
with  the  exception  of  very  large  towns  and  those 
yvith  individual  histories,  the  vast  bulk  of  Boroughs 
in  this  country,  at  any  rate  prior  to  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  if  not  prior  to  the  Act  of  1888, 
were  considered  to  be,  and  were  in  fact  for  not  a 
lew  purposes,  parts  of  the  Counties  in  which  they 
were,  and  that  the  County  was  a historical  area  which 
included  (a)  Boroughs,  and  (h)  villages,  and,  of 
course,  in  earlier  times  various  other  things,  all  of 
which  were  most  important  elements  in  the  life  of 
the  County  -as  a whole?— I think  that  would  be  quite 
true. 


6600.  And  the  notion  which  appears  to  lie  behind 
some  phases  which  we  have  heard  in  this  inquiry,  that 


Boroughs  were  from  the  heginning  something  iii-de- 
nendent  and  entirely  other  than  part  of  the  Ceunty 
in  which  they  were  situated,  is  an  idea  whi<^  has  no 
foundation  in  constitutional  history?— I agree 
entirely  with  that. 

6601.  I am  not  arguing  whether  that  is  a reason 
for  not  making  them  entirely  different  nowadays, 
hut  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  County  included  the 
Borough  for  some  purposes,  and  the  people  living  in 
Boroughs  for  hundreds  of  years  thought  of  them- 
selves as  belonging  to  the  County  in  which  then 
Borough  was  situated,  just  as  they  do  now  m County 
cricket  and  in  territorial  forces  and  in  various  othei 
admirable  activities ?-That  is  quite  true,  I think. 

One  must  remember  that  judicial  and  administrative 
functions  were  not  separate  in  those  days  as  they  are 

""Tchairman) : There  is  one  point  on  j® 

that  the  County,  before  the  Reform  Bill,  had  its  w 
Members,  and,  also  many 

renresented,  but  I think  the  reason  for  that  was  that 
the  desire  of  certain  Governments  to  crea^  majorities 
in  the  House  of  Commons  led  them  to  give  Chaiters 
to  Boroughs  and  to  constitute  constituencies,  especially 
in  Tudor  times,  for  political  purposes. 

(Sir  'Byland  Adkins):  I think  that  is  one  of  those 
fascinating  facts  which  it  is  .as  well  not  to  go  into  too 
far,  because  of  the  light  it  throws  on  the  charactei 

of  people  now  dead  and  gone.  r,  + i 

(Chairman):  Well,  it  is  a long  time  ago,  but  i 
wanted  to  add  that  to  this  paragraph  6. 

6602.  (Sir  George,  Macdonogli) : With  reference  to 
what  Sir  Ryland  said,  may  I suggest  that  conditioim 
have  altered  completely  duiung  the  last  iOO 
years  : that  at  the  time  that  Sir  Ryland  has  been 
talking  about,  the  agricultural  population  was  very 
much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  industrial  population 
or  the  commercial  population  of  the  towns,  and  that 
naturally  the  agricultural  county  bulked  very  much 
larger  than  the  industrial  town? — That  would  be 

generally  true,  no  doubt.  ,,  ri  + 

6603.  There  is  another  question  I should  like  to 
ask  which  also  arises  from  this  historical' survey.  Is 
it  not  true  that  County  government,  as  instituted  by 
the  Act  of  1888,  is  based  on  the  form  of  Municipal 
government  introduced  by  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions Act  of  1835?— Yes,  to  a large  extent  I think 
that  is  true,  too. 

6604.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : It  is  an  application,  is 
it  not  to  the  different  circumstances  of  a County 
area  of  as  much  as  is  reasonable  of  that  which  had 
been  done  fifty  years  before  for  concentrated  popula- 
tions in  Boroughs?— I think  that  is  exactly  the  same 

But  that  is  not  the  whole  case?— Not  the 
whole  case. 

6606.  (Chairman) : Would  you  not  rather  say  it  was 
the  application  of  a system  of  elective  representation 
to  administrative  government?  Yes,  bro.adly. 

6607.  Not  merely  an  elaboration  or  copy? — Mo; 
supplying  a representative  principle  for  government 
and  separating  judicial  and  administrative  functions. 

(Mr  Turton) ; It  was  one  of  the  test  questions  in 
the  Election  of  1885  : do  away  with  the  Magistrates ; 
let  us  have  a local  representative  government. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : As  a matter  of  fact  they  adopted 
the  Aldermen.  I think  the  Alderman  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  times  was  not  the  kind  of  man  that  we  think 
of  nowadays,  who  presides  at  dinners,  and  may  be  a 
high  functionary  of  state. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : The  County  Alderman  was  a. 
superior  creature,  and  considered  the  supremacy  of 
the  County. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : If  Sir  Ryland  had  not  used  the 
word  “ supremacy,”  I think  I might  have  left  your 
examination  where  I found  it.  He  spoke  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  County. 

6608.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I think  I must  just_  ask 
you  one  or  two  questions  on  this;  perhaps  this  is 
rather  a flourish.  You  speak,  in  paragraph  13,  of 
the  dawn  of  civilisation ; we  cannot  go  back  quite 
so  far  as  that,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  for  a very 
long  time  prior  to  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act, 


or  anything  of  that  kind,  in  fact  from  Norman 
times,  there  has  been  a certain  struggle  on  the  part 
of  a number  of  towns  to  get  an  independent  status. 

— ^Undoubtedly. 

6609.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions Act  of  1835,  Parliament  in  passing  that  Act 
put  into  it  a clause  that  the  Queen  might  by  proper 
procedure  confer  upon  any  town  the  right  to  have 
their  own  Quarter  Sessions?— Yes. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard):  That  was  done  for  the  first 
time  then.  So  that  there  was  a certain  give  and 
take,  there  was  a certain  compromise  between  the 
two  viev-s:  either  that  the  County  should  be  in 

complete  control — I do  not  like  the  word 

“ supremacy  ” 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I apologise  and  I withdraw 
any  word  you  like,  so  long  as  the  fact  it  embodies 
is  kept  in  our  minds. 

6610.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I wa.iit  to  get  at  what 
fact  it  does  embody? — I should  not  have  used  the 
word  “ supremacy  ” myself. 

6611.  As  a m.atter  of  fact,  to  put  it  quite  generally, 
all  these  Local  Authorities  called  Counties,  County 
Boroughs,  Boroughs,  Urban  Districts,  Rural  Dis- 
tricts, Parish  Councils,  have  their  definite  functions 
which  come  to  them  direct  from  Parliament,  and  in 
that  respect  they  are  all  on  an  equality  and  all 
responsible  to  Parliament? — Yes. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : Might  I ask,  do  you  mean 
that  they  all  are  equally  of  Parliamentary  origin, 
or  that  they  have  Parliamentary  sanction? 

6612.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : They  all  have  a Parlia- 

mentary origin,  at  any  rate  they  all  have  functions 
assigned  to  them  by  Parliament? — I do  not  think  I 
should  say  they  have  all  Parliamentary  origins,  but 
it  would  be  quite  correct  to  say  that  their  functions 
have  in  the  last  50  years  all  been  defined  by  Parlia- 
ment. , . 

6613.  As  a matter  of  fact  all  their  powers,  it  they 
did  not  come  from  Parliament,  have  come  from  the 
supreme  executive  government — some  of  them  befoi  e 
there  was  a Parliament? — Yes. 

6614.  (Chairman) : We  have  really  I think  dealt 
with  paragraphs  7 and  8 in  the  questions  which  we 
have  been  asking;  therefore  unless  anybody  has  any 
further  question  we  might  pass  to  paragraxih  9. 

6615.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I think  the  last  part 
of  paragraph  8 is  important:  “The  development  of 
the  Borough  as  a recognised  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment was,  however,  of  subsequent  date,  and  only 
assumed  definite  shape  in  a piecemeal  manner  as 
Charters  conferring  (by  no  means  uniformly)  various 
liberties  and  franchisets  were_  gra,nted.”  I do  not 
say  it  goes  very  far,  but  I think  it  is  important.  I 
understand  from  that,  that  you  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  to  the  fact  which  is 
mentioned  here,  by  the  word  “ piecemeal ’’—that 
Municipalities  have  grown  up  not  under  one  statute 
or  one  act  of  an  executive  government  affecting  all 
Boroughs  throughout  the  country,  but  they  have 
grown  up  individually  as  occasion  arose  for  various 
reasons,  some  of  them  very  good  and  some  of  them 
less  good? — Yes. 

6616.  (Chairman) : Is  not  that  the  case  with  every 
institution  ?— It  is  usually  the  case  in  England,  I 

think.  . , 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins):  It  is  not  the  case  with 

Counties. 

{ChaiT'ma'rt^  ; Some  Counties. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins):  Some  grew  up  later  than 
others  ? 

(Chairman) : Montgomeryshire,  for  instance. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Some  Counties  are  much  more 
modern  than  others.  The  latest  County  was  con- 
stituted only  in  1836. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Which  one  was  that? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  Isle  of  Ely. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : But  the  constitution  of  the 
Isle  of  Ely  in  1836  was  merely  the  regularising  of 
what  went  back  to  at  least  920. 

(Sir  Le>wis  Beard):  I am  quite  content;  I am  only 
pointing  this  out;  I do  not  think  it  is  material. 
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[_Continued 


(Chairman) : May  I suggest  that  we  need  not  put 
too  great  stress  on  continuity. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I did  not  want  that  to  go 
quite  Slid)  silentio ; I only  wanted  to  get  from  Mr. 
Dent  that  that  was  part  of  the  submission  which  his 
Association  is  making  to  the  Commission. 

6617.  (Chairman):  On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  Mr. 
Dent  would  agree  that  all  institutions  in  England  have 
grown  up;  they  have  not  been  cut  out  of  a piece? — 
That  is  perfectly  true. 

6618.  .(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : 1 only  want  to  point 
out  that  in  the  case  of  Boroughs  they  have  grown  up 
with  marked  individuality;  in  the  case  of  Counties 
there  has  been  a much  closer  approach  to  uniformity 
of  development  throughout  the  whole  country.  Is  not 
that  so  P— Yes.  I think  one  might  go  further.  One 
might  say  that  while  the  County  was  a recognised 
unit  for  many  purposes,  Boroughs  came  into  exist- 
ence by  degrees  and  largely  originally  as  trading  cor- 
porations to  regulate  their  own  trade  affairs  and  to 
keep  free  from  what  they  considered  improper  feudal 
dues,  and  things  of  that  Idnd. 

6619.  (Chairman) : Towns  arose  not  only  in  Eng- 
land but  in  every  country  in  Europe,  and  they  were 
a conglomeration  of  people  for  the  purposes  of  trade  ? 

Yes,  they  were  not  part  of  the  original  framework 
of  the  country  for  judicial  and  administrative  pur- 
poses as  the  Counties  were. 

6620.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : And  it  was  only  very 
occasionally  that  they  in  practice  were  entirely  free 
from  that  framework,  as  in  the  case  of  London,  York, 
and  a few  other  places?— That  would  be  true,  I 
think. 

(Chairman) : Now  shall  we  go . on  to  para- 
giaph  9?  ^I  have  nothing  to  add  to  paragraph  9; 
it  is  merely  a statement  of  the  reform  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

(Chairman) : Then  paragraph  10;  that  refers  to  the 
unioipal  Corporations  .Act.  Are  there  any  questions 
on  paragi-aph  10? 


6622.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I want  to  ask  a question 

rather  striking  adjectives  that  are  used' 

Inefficient,  anomalous  and  corrupt.”  Parliameni 
has  had  to  reform  itself  on  the  same  ground,  has  ii 
not? — ^Yes. 

6623.  And  the  Poor  Law,  too  ? — Yes. 

6624.  (Chairman):  Now  paragraph  11.  We  have 
been  through  this  with  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  I do  not 
know  that  we  have  anything  further  to  ask? — ^It  is 
just  a brief  summary. 

^ connecting  link,  is  it  not?— Yes. 

6626.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  You  have  left  out  there, 
have  you  not  the  Public  Health  Acte  which  were 
earlier  than  18r2?— Yes,  this  is  only  intended  to  be 
a mere  outhne. 


get  cn,  in  paragraph 

12,  to  the  Act  of  1888  .P— Yes.  i s i 

6628.  You  say:  “ The  Act  of  1888  created  a statu- 
tory unit  hitherto  unknown.”  Is  that  really  quite 
accurate?  I am  not  going  to  lay  too  much  stress,  as 
1 said  before,  on  hereditary  descent,  but  there  was 
the  County  and  the  City,  and  there  are  mentioned 
in  the  Act  those  Cities  which  were  Counties  in  them- 
selves?— That  is  quite  true;  there  were  certain 
ancient  franchises  possessed  by  certain  Cities  which 

themselves;  sometimes  they  were 

called  liberties. 

6629.  There  is  Haverfordwest,  I think,  and  there 
are  certain  other  Counties  of  Cities? — Yes. 


(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Carmarthen. 

6630.  (Chairman) : Yes ; there  were  some  which 

were  analogous  to  the  County  Borouo-h  P— Yes 
analogous.  ' 

6631.  Do  you  think  the  idea  of  the  County  Boroughs 
sprang  from  the  Counties  of  Cities?— I should  not  like 
to  go  so  far  as  that.  The  Counties  of  Cities  were 
ancient  franchise.  I do  not  think  there  was  much 
of  that  in  the  mind  of  Parliament  in  1888. 


6632.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : And  they  were  only 
Counties  for  the  administration  of  justice?— That  is 
so. 


6633.  And  not  for  any  administrative  purposes  such 
as  public  health  or  roads?— No. 


6634.  They  had  a separate  assize  of  their  ownP 

Yes.  . ■ 

6635.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  said  they  were  not 
Counties  for  the  purposes  of  public  health  or  roads. 
At  that  time  Counties  had  nothing  to  do  with  either 
public  health  or  roads? — No. 

6636.  (Chaii-man) : But  the  powers  of  Counties  and 
Citi^  existing  in  the  Counties,  as  then  existing,  were 
analogous  or  similar  to  the  powers  of  County 
Boroughs  and  Counties  now?— ^No,  I think  not. 

6637-8.  Perhaps  you  would  not  mind  just  explaining 
that  a little,  because  it  is  rather  an  interesting  point, 
1 think?— I think  as  a rule  their  functions  were 
more  judicial  than  administrative  qua  Counties. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Might  I make  a suggestion 
which  'I  think  will  be  helpful.  The  City  for  which 
I formerly  acted  as  Town  Clerk,  Coventry,  was 
formerly  a County,  but  the  County  jurisdiction  had 
been  abrogated  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Might 
I suggest  that  before  we  take  these  questions  we 
could  get  an  example  there  by  writing  to  Coventry 
and  getting  a copy  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
dealt  with  the  matter,  and  we  should  see  exactly  what 
the  jurisdiction  of  Coventry  amounted  to  in  that 
case? 

(Chairman) : The  Act  was  1842;  I have  a note  of  it. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I should  not  like  to  say  from 
memory 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : I think  Sir  Lewis  will  agree 
with  me  that  that  was  one  of  the  rare  cases  where 
the  privileges  or  powers,  or  whatever  they  were  of  a 
County  of  a City  were  taken  away  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment That  is  very  rare  indeed.  This  could  be  got 
from  historical  sources. 

(Chairman) : I have  Halsbury’s  statement  on  the 
subject  here.  It  says  : “ Before  1888,  certain  Cities 
and  Towns  obtained  by  Royal  Charter  the  special 
pi  ivilege  of  being  Counties  of  themselves  having  their 
own  Sheriffs,  and  being  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  officers  of  the  County  at  large.  These  were 
usually  known  as  Counties  of  Towns  or  Counties  o^^ 
Cities.’’ 

6639.  {Siv  Myldnd  Adkins) : These  Counties  of 

Cities,  you  agree,  had  to  do  primarily  and  almost 
entirely  with  judicial  work  .P~That  would  be  so. 

^ 6640.  And  with  the  work  of  the  Sheriff,  which  no 
doubt  is  administrative,  and  unpleasantly  adminis- 
trative to  some  persons,  which  was  connected  with 
judicial  process,'  but  do  I understand  your  view  to  be 
that  the  veny  fact  that  there  were  a few  places  con- 
stituted Counties  of  Cities  proves  that  other  Cities 
were  considered  as  being  part  of  a County?—^!  think 
that  would  be  true. 

6641.  And  therefore  you  pray  in  aid  of  your 
argument  that  the  County  originally  embraced 
Boroughs  within  it,  and  that  absolute,  autonomy  in 
any  department,  even  that  of  justice,  only  came 
about  in  virtue  of  certain  special  Charters  which 
applied  to  some  large  Cities  and  applied  to  “ bijou  ” 
plac^  like  Haverfordwest,  .an  interesting  historical 
survivor? — I believe  that  is  quite  correct. 

6642.  (jSfir  George.  Macdonogh) : Might  I suggest 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  any  exact  comparison 
between  things  now  and  things  of  30  or  40  years 
ago,  because  there  has  been  so  much  new  legisla- 
tion, the  Education  Acts,  and  all  sorts  of  things  j 
but  is  there  not  some  analogy  between  a Quarter 
Sessions  Borough  and  a County  Borough?  The 
Quarter  'Sessions  Boroug'h  was  to  a certain  extent 
judicially  outside  the  County .P — Yes,  there  is  some 
analogy,  perhaps,  but  I do  not  think  it  is  an  analogy 
that  can  be  pressed  very  far.  The  County  Borough 
as  created  by  statute,  .1  think,  diffei's  from  any  of 
these  ancient  Counties  of  .Cities,  and  it  was  created 
leally  for  administrative  work,  not  for  judicial 
purposes. 

6643.  Would  you.  now  come  to  administration? 
Let  us  take  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
administration;;  that  is  sanitation.  The  County 
Councils  have  no  sanitary  powers-  at  present;  they 
aie  not  Sanitary  Authorities? — No,  but  of  course 
they  have  to  overlook  the  Districts  within  the 
County. 
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6644  They  have  their  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
and  that  kind  of  thing,  hut  they  are  not  a Sanuaiy 
Authority?— No,  they  are.  not  Sanitary  Authoiit  , 
hi  the  commonly  accepted  meaning  of  the  term 

6645.  Then  as  regards  the  other  very  important 

part  of  administration,  the  Poor  Ifw:  ^e  Poor 
Law  for  the  previous  40  years  was  or  had  been  under  - 
the  Guardians,  and  the  admi'iiistration  was  the 
administration  of  the  Union?— Y^.  Counties  as 

such,  of  course,  are  not  Poor  Law  Authorities._  They 
supervise  a great  number  of  functions  exercised  by 
otLr  Authorities  within  the  County  in  addition  to 
the  powers  they  exercise  directly  themselves 

6646.  (Chairman):  We  have  got  to  this  fact,  that 
there  were  certain  Counties,  most  of  which,  I think, 
becaima  County  Boroughs  which  nvere  known  as 
Counties  of  Cities  and  had  special  extia-Oounty 

powers  and  status? — Yes.  , . f 4.1  « 

6647.  (Sir  -Byland  Adhins)  ■.  Independent  ot  tlie 
authority  of  the  County  for  certain  purposes.— les. 

6648.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  You  say  that  the  County 
Borough  still  remains  within  the  County  for  certain 
purposes,  principally  military  and  judicial.  me 
word  “ County,”  of  course,  is  used  in  two  senses.— 
Yes.' 

6649.  Is  what  j'oii  mean  here  the  “ geographical 

Countv? — Yes.  j,  j-i  « 

6650.  Not  the  Administrative  County  ? — N ot  tne 

Administrative  County. 

6651.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  You  used  this  word;  you 
said  that  the  County  Council  in  sanitary  matters 
has  to  “ overlook  ” the  work  of  the  Urban  and 
Eural  District  Councils?— I believe  I did  use  the 
word ; perhaps  it  was  not  a very  appropriate  word. 

6652.  Their  functions  in  that  respect,  so  far  as 
they  have  any,  are  statutory  and  are  limited  to  the  . 

terms  of  the  statute?— Yes.  n 

6653.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Medical  Officer  ot 
Health  of  a District  in  a County  to  send  to  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  a County  a copy  of 
every  periodic  report  he  makes  to  the  Minister  of 
Health?^ — Yes-. 

6664.  And  the  County  have  certain  powers — i am 
not  quite  sure  whether  they  go  beyond  Rural  Dis- 
tricts— of  making  a representation  if  they  think  the 
duties  of  the  Rural  District  Council  are  not  efficiently 
carried  on?— Yes. 

6656.  But  the  Ministry  of  Health  is  the  hnal 

authority? — Yes.  , t-,-  j.  ■ 4- 

■ 6666.  And  four  ratepayers  of  the  Rural  District 
have  the  same  power,  have  they  not? — Yes,  I believe 

so.  . , . , 

6667.  That  is  the  “overlooking”  to  which  you 

refer? ^Yes;  it  was  not  a very  happy  word. 

6658.  (Sir  Byland  Adlans):  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  public  health  in  Counties  to  which  you 
are  referring,  the  County  Council  have  certain 
limited  powers  of  supervision  and  wider  powers  of 
advice,  and  they  and  the  other  County  Authorities, 
the  -District  Councils  and  at  one  time  the  Parish 
Councils,  together  exercise  powers  analogous  to  those 
exercised  by  the  County  Borough? — That  would  be 
true,  I think.  : •.■14. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : Mr.  Pritchard  pointed  out 
that  the  County  Boroughs  are  within  the  geographical 
County-for  certain  purposes;  but  in, the  vast  majority 
of  . cases  in  England  the  Administrative  County  and 
the  geographical’  County  are  substantially  identical . 

, (Mr.  Pritchard)  : Surely  not. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) -.There  are’ certain  cases  like 
the  Isle  of  Ely  and  the  Soke  of  Peterborough,  .and  so 

on.  - . .,  ,, 

- (Mr.  Pritchard) It  is  the  words  “ vast  majority 
that  i am  o’!)] eoting.  to,  rather. , . . 

6659;  (Sir  -Bytand  Adkins)  -.  I will  .-leave  out  tiie 
wo.rd  “ vast.”  -’Is  it, not  the  fact  that  the;  Administra- 
tiye  County  is  identical  with  the  geographical  County 
in  the- majority; of  Counties  in  England. and  Wales?— 

Yes,  i think  so.  '•  - o- 

(Sir- -Georye -Macdonogh)  : May  I - suggest  that  Sir 
Rvla-nd  has -overlooked,  the  fact  that,  in  very  many 
oases  the-  County  town  of  the  geographical  County  is 

outside  the  Administrative  County  ? 


(Sir  Byland  Adfcms);That  is  what  I was  saying; 
the  General  did  not  follow  my  question. 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh) : I thought  you  said  the 
geographical  County  and  the  ■ Administrative  CoMty 
were  identical  in  most  cases.  I suggest  that  there 
is  a very  important  difference,  that  in  veiy  many 
cases  the  County  town,  which  really  ought  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  County,  is  a County  Borough  itself,  and 
is  therefore  outside  the  Administrative  County. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : The  General  misunderstood 
my  point.  I was  asking  on  this  statement;  ‘ ihe 
County  . Borough,  which  is  entitled  to  exercise  within 
its  area  similar  powers  and  duties  to  those  possessed 
by  the  County  Councils,  although  still  remaining 
within  the  County  for  certain  purposes.”  This  state- 
ment says  that  the  County  Borough,  which  by  com- 
mon agreement  is  entirely  outside  the  Administrative 
County,  still  remains  in  the  County  for  certain  pur- 
poses Then  Mr.  Pritchard  said  : Yes,  it  remains  in 
the  geographical  County.  Now  my  reply  to  that  was 
tliat  the  geographical  County  is  in  the  majority  o 
English  Counties  identical  with  the  Administrative 
County,  always  excepting  the  County  Borough  that 
is  taken  out  of  it.  That  is  all  I meant. 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh):!  merely  wanted  to  em- 
phasise the  exception. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  was  the  exception  which  you 
have  now  put  in,  which  was  wanting  111  your  formei 

"^"^(SL°Byland  Adkins) : But  that  was  in  the  very 
sentence  I was  asking  about.  As  it  had  already  been 
said  there,  I did  not  take  the  trouble  to  repeat  it,  but 
we  are  all  at  one ; the  point  is  that  the  distinction 
drawn  by  Mr.  Pritchard,  although  perfectly  accurate, 
is  only  of  consequence  in  a minority  of  cases. 

(Mr  Pritchard) : No,  it  is  not,  if  you  will  pardon 
me  The  County  Borough  is  free  of  the  Administra- 
tive Countv  in  all  cases,  because  the  Administrative 
County  is,  as  defined,  the  County  minus  the  County 

^^S^^Byland  Idfcms) ; Quite;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  same  County  Borough  in  ® 

English  Counties  is  united  with  the  Administrative 
County  round  it  as  one  geographical  Coun  y 

Added  to  it  for  that 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Remains  in  it  for  that  pui- 
I think  we  are  quarrelling  about 

"'"Chairman):  The  only  -^Xc^ 

tration  which  exists,  I think,  is  the  Territorial  Force 

Byland  Adhins)  -.  Yes,  the  Territorial  Force  and 

iiiries  and  things  of  that  sort.  . 

' (Olairman);  The  Territorial  Force  is  the  mam 

’^°(Sr  Byland  Adkins)  -.  Yes,  and  in  niaiiy  cases  the 
Sheriff;  the  Territorial  Force,  Sheriff,  juries  and 

circuit  of  Judges.  Toi-ril-nrinl 

(Chairman) : What  you  get  with  the 
Force  is  this,  which  is  different  from  anythmg  else . 
you  get  representatives  of  the  County  Boroug  s 
Meeting  with  the  County,  all  under  one  chairmanship. 
That  is  a homogeneous  representation. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Quite.  . 

6660  (Chairman) : Shall  we  go  now  to  para^aph 
13?  I think  we  are  agreed  that  we  must  not  insist 
too  strongly  upon  the  lineal  descent  of  all  . 

institutions.  Then  we  get  to  the  second  P“t, 
which  you  say,  “Ample  evidence  of  this  . intention 
Ts  provid^,  not  only  by  such  Acts  as  those  relatmg 
to  education,  small  holdings,  tuberculosis,  ete.  bi^t 
also  by  the  conferment  upon  County  Councils  y 
Urious  Acts  of  quasi-judicial  functions  and  co- 
ordinating and  supervisory  powers  in  regaled  to  the 
minor  Loml  Authorities.”  ^oiild  you  ^define  what 
vou  mean  by  “ quasi-judicial  functions  . J- 
mind  a thing,  like  the  creation  of  Urban  Districts, 
the  alteration  of  wards  and  boundaries,  and  so  on. 

6661.  You  mean  that  it  is  a superior  court  in  the 
hierarchy,  so  to  speakP-In  the  sense  that  it  holds 
inquiries -for  various  purposes.  . ’ 
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6662.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  Cases  which  arise  partly 
in  the  County  and  partly  in  the  County  Borough 
are  dealt  with  by  them  jointly,  but  those  functions, 
although  there  are  very  few  cases  in  which  they  can 
be  exercised,  lie  equally  upon  the  County  Boroughs? 
—Yes. 

6663.  (Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  paragraph  14, 
in  which  you  say  that  the  exception  is  the  County 
Boi'ough,  and  you  tell  us  that  the  creation  of  the 
County  Borough  is  due  more  to  sentiment  than  to 
any  other  reason? — That  is  our  view. 

6664.  Do  you  mean  that  when  you  have  a City 
which  is  entirely  urban  in  character  it  so  differs  from 
the  County  that  the  natural  sentiment  of  the  dwellers 
in  that  City  is  to  desire  to  be  entirely  on  their  own 
and  not  to  be  associated  with  the  rural  area  or  a 
different  area  outside  it? — That  has  been  the  feeling, 
I think. 

6666.  You  think  that  is  really  the  feeling  and  the 
desire  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  great  Cities,  to 
have  all  their  affairs  in  their  own  hands? — ^Very 
largely,  I' think.  I have  asked  myself  whether  there 
is  a single  Municipal  function,  as  such,  the  exercise 
of  which  requires  County  Borough  statue,  and  I am 
unable  to  think  of  one  that  really  does.  In  a homo- 
geneous area  like  a Borough,  in  all  the  matters 
affecting  public  health  and  Borough  life,  I cannot 
see  now  a single  function  that  requires  for  its  better 
exercise  County  Borough  status.  They  can  all  be 
exercised  by  a Borough  without  County  Borough 
status ; therefore  I think  the  desire  for  County 
Borough  status  must  be  mainly  attributable  to  senti- 
ment. 

6666.  You  do  not  think  it  is  an  advantage 
administratively  for  one  homogeneous  collection  of 
people  in  a big  town  to  be  its  own  master  in  every 
respect? — I do  not  see  any  real  practical  advantage 
unless  it  be — and  I do  not  think  the  advantage  does 
lie  there — in  cases  of  higher  education  or  roads;  but 
there  I think  the  arguments  are  conclusive  in  favour 
of  the  wider  area  of  the  County,  for  reasons  which  I 
have  indicated.  I am  speaking  of  Municipal  func- 
tions as  sucli.  That  is  why  I attribute  it  mainly  to 
sentiment. 

6667.  The  desire  of  people  living  in  one  particular 
area  to  have  the  full  control  of  their  own  affairs. 
That  is  what  it  comes  to? — ^Yes,  it  is  a perfectly 
natural  sentiment. 

6668.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Finance  is  also  a 
question  ? — I think  finance  enters  into  the  question  of 
creation  from  the  point  of  view  of  escaping  what  they 
consider  an  unfair  contribution  to  main  roads.  That 
often  presses.  I think  that  the  answer  is  a perfectly 
simple  one ; that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  cost 
of  main  roads  incurred  by  the  County  is  due  to  traffic 
originating  in  those  centres.  It  is  due  to  traffic 
coming  from  them,  and  it  is  only  fair  that  they  should 
pay  their  quota.  Of  course  now  they  have  to  pay  com- 
pensation for  the  increased  burden  thrown  on  the 
County,  though,  of  course,  that  is  limited  by  statute. 
But  that  is  the  main  financial  consideration,  I think, 
ill  their  minds. 

6669.  You  have  told  us  that  in  your  opinion  there 
is  no  function  of  local  government  which  could  not  be 
adequately  discharged  in  a County  Borough  by  the 
combined  operation  of  the  County  Council  and  the 
Local  Authorities? — Yes. 

6670.  That  is  speaking,  of  course,  in  perfectly 
general  terms?; — Yes. 

6671.  But  if  it  were  proved  in  any  particular 
instance  that  functions  were  not  properly  discharged, 
there  would  be  an  argument  in  that  case,  would  there 
not,  for  an  alteration? — Yes,  certainly,  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  was  proved  that  the  functions  were  not 
properly  discharged. 

6672.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : -And  if  it  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  people  themselves  who  could  discharge 
them  properly?  Yes,  but  I have  not  .heard . any 
serious  complaint  of  the  way  in. which  the  functions 
of  the  County  are  discharged. 

6673.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : But  there  have  been  cases 
in  which  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  burden  is 


unfair?  I think  you  told  us  that? — With  regard  to 
main  roads. 

6674.  And  other  matters  — Chiefly  main  roads,  I 
think. 

6676.  That  means  that  the  Borough  were  paying  ,a 
very  large  part  of  the  expense  of  main  roads  for  which 
they  thought  they  did  not  get  either  their  fair  share 
of  control  or  their  fair  share  of  use.  That  has  been 
their  ease? — Yes. 

6676.  If  that  case  were  proved,  it  would  be  an 
argument? — It  would  be  an  argument,  if  it  were 
proved. 

6677.  I am  not  asking  you  to  say  that  it  is  so  or 
that  it  is  not  ? — ^I  quite  agree  it  would . be  a relevant 
argument,  of  course.  To  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
proved,  it  would  carry  weight  and  should  carry 
weight. 

6678.  And  there  might  be  other  subjects  mentioned 
to  which  the  same  thing  would  apply? — Yes. 

6679.  The  police  for  example;  they  might  think  they 
were  not  sufficiently  policed,  and  they  might  be  able 
to  persuade  the  tribunal  that  that  was  so? — They 
might. 

6680.  I need  not  elaborate  that.  You  agree  with 
me  as  a general  rule  that  certain  propositions  might 
be  advanced;  the  facts  have  to  be  examined  and  the 
facts  of  each  case  investigated,  and  the  case  may  or 
may  not  be  proved? — That  is  my  view. 

6681.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  Following  directly  on 
what  Sir  Lewis  has  asked,  does  not  this  sometimes 
arise.  Owing  to  the  area  of  the  County  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  its  population,  in  the  administration  of 
County  affaire,  a rural  view  is  taken  as  against  'an 
urban  view,  and  the  greater  representation  being 
rural,  the  urban  view  does  not  get  a fair  show  and 
is  driven  to  seek  these  extended  powers? — I do  not 
think  that  would  be  generally  true.  It  certainly  is 
not  true^  in  my  own  County.  The  urban  view  tends 
to  prevail  over  the  rural  view,  las  a rule.  The  urban 
membere  attend  much  more  frequently,  and  they  are 
experienced  men  of  affairs  and  carry  perhaps  more 
weight. 

6682.  I do  not  think  that  it  is  so;  but  an  argument 
is  sometimes  founded  on  that  ? — I should  like  to  say, 
if  I may,  that  in  my  own  mind  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  County  government  as  at  present  con- 
stituted is  that  you  get  those  diflierent  types  of  men 
all  taking  an  interest  in  local  government,  and  I 
think  from  the  exchange  of  views,  urban  and  rural, 
you  get  better  results  than  if  only  one  point  of  view 
be  represented. 

6683.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : It  is  the  fact,  is  it  not, 
that  both  urban  and  rural  members  in  time  learn 
from  each  other  .P — They  have  much  to  learn  from 
each  other,  and  they  do  learn. 

6684.  As  a matter  of  fact,  a Borough  need  not  be 
a County  Borough  to  be  a separate  Police  Authority, 
need  it? — No,  I believe  that  is  so. 

6685.  (Sir  William  Middlebrook) : Would  your 

views  in  regard  to  main  roads,  especially  what  you 
have  said  just  recently,  lead  you  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  question  should  be  a national  rather  than  a 
local  one.P — It  is  a very  open  question.  I think  that 
larger  contributions  from  national  funds  should  be 
made  for  the  upkeep  of  main  roads,  and  I think  it  is 
inevitable  that  with  that  will  come  'an  increasing 
degree  of  central  control  and  a national  Ministry  of 
Roads.  I think  that,  broadly,  speaking,  the  greater 
the  area  for  administration  of  main  roads,  the  better. 
It  is  full  of  difficulties. 

6686.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : At  the  present  time  there 
are  two  classes  of  what  I may  call  important  roads. 
There  is  the  main  road  and  there  is  the  first  class 
road,  the  main  road  being  the  main  road  under  the 
statute  of  1878,  which  is  declared  by  the  County 
Council,  and  the  first  class  rpad  being  a road  of  which 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  ought  to  pay  half  the  cost. 

Is  that  right? — That  is  right.  

6687.  These  roads  would,  to  a considerable  extent, 

be  identical,  I suppose  ? — It  would  not  be  true  to  say 
that  all  'main  roads  are  first  class  roads,  but  they 
might,  ^ 
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6688.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  awkward  and  undesir- 
able that  we  should  have  two  classes  of  roads  along- 
side each  other  ? — No,  I do  not  think  it  is  undesirable. 

I think,  on  the  whole,  it  is  desirable  that  roads  should 
be  classified,  if  they  can  be  classified  fairly,  according 
to  their  relative  traffic  and  importance,  and  that  the 
grant  should  vary  according  to  the  classification. 
There  are  some  roads  which  obviously  carry  a much 
larger  proportion  of  through  national  traffic  than 

others.  . x 

6689.  The  main  roads  are  classified  according  to 

traffic,  and  so  on,  are  they  not? — Yes. 

6690.  Is  that  the  main  thing  that  guides  the 
County  Council  as  to  declaring  a main  road  or  not? 

The  main  thing  that  guides  the  County  Council 

now  in  declaring  a main  road  is  traffic. 

6691.  And  that  is  the  important  point  that  guides 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  in  declaring  a first  class 
road? — Yes,  except  that,  of  course,  it  depends  on  the 
money  available. 

6692.  Supposing  all  other  questions  were  out  of  the 
way,  what  do  you  say  to  the  suggestion  that  somehow 
or  other  these  two  classes  should  be  amalgamated? — 

I am  still  inclined  to  think  that  a distinction  between 
difierent  types  of  road  may  be  desirable. 

6693.  Do  you  think  they  should  be  limited  to  first- 
class  roads  and  secoud-olass  roads? — I think  that  all 
classified  roads  should  be  main  roads.  I do  not  tliink 
all  main  roads  need  be  classified  roads. 

6694.  At  present  we  have  four  classes  of  roads,  have 
we  not? — ^Yes. 

6696.  We  have  first-class  roads,  main  roads,  second- 
class  roads,  and  district  roads? — ^Yes. 

6696.  It  seems  rather  confusing  to  have  those 
different  classes.  Some  main  roads  are  first-class 
roads  and  some  main  roads  are  second-class  roads? 

Yes. 

6697.  On  the  other  hand,  some  district  roads  might 
possibly  be  first-class  roads?— In  that  case  as  a rule 
they  become  main  and  would  be  taken  over. 

6698.  I should  like  your  views  on  that.  Perhaps 
you  cannot  get  any  further? — On  the  whole,  I think 
the  present  system  is  probably  as  good  a one  as  can 
be  devised,  subject  to  the  comment  I made  just  now, 
that  the  grants  are  not  sufficiently  large. 

6699.  We  all  agree  with  that?— I think  it  is  reason- 
able that  there  should  he  district  roads  maintained  by 
the  District  Council  which  are  cari-ying  only  the 
district  traffic.  It  is  more  or  less  a local  necessity 
that  they  have  to  maintain  them. 

6700.  I am  not  suggesting  that  district  roads  should 
be  done  away  with.  I am  only  suggesting  that  the 
classification  should  be  simplified  ? — I think  at  present 
that  is  as  far  as  I could  go  into'  it. 

6701.  (Sir  Byland  Adhins) : If  the  effect  of  simpli- 
fying it  in  the  way  Sir  Lewis  suggests  was  that 
the  Boroughs  did  not  seek  to  become  County  Boroughs 
in  order  to  escape  their  due  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  the  roads,  would  you  look  on  it  then  with  an  even 
more  favourable  eye? — ^Yes,  I should. 

(Chairman)  : Now  we  get  to  the  paragraphs  on  the 
present  position. 

The  Pkesent  Position. 

Statutory  Provisions. 

15.  Having  thus  briefly  traced  the  evolution  of 
County  and  County  Borough  government  as  it  exists 
to-day,  we  may  proceed  to  examine  the  provisions 
of  section  54  of  the  1888  Act,  the  lines  upon  which 
the  administration  of  those  provisions  has  proceeded, 
the  effect  of  such  administration  upon  County 
government,  and  the  apparent  grounds  therefor. 

16.  Section  54  provides  that — 

“ (1)  Whenever  it  is  represented  by  the  Council 
of  any  County  or  Borough  to  the  Local 
Government  Board — (a)  That  the  alteration 
of  the  boundary  of  any  County  or  Borough 
is  desirable  j or  . . . (d)  That  it  is  de- 

sirable to  constitute  any  Borough  having  a 
population  of  not  less  than  fifty  thousand 
, into  a County  Borough;  . . ■ . the 

Local  Government  Board  shall,  unless  for 


special  reasons  they  think  that  the  repre- 
sentation ought  not  to  be  entertained, 
cause  to  be  made  a Local  Inquiry,  and  may 
make  an  Order  for  the  proposal  contained 
in  such  representation,  or  for  such  other 
proposal  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  or 
may  refuse  such  Order  .... 

“ (3)  Provided  that  if  the  Order  alters  the  boun- 
dary of  a County  or  Borough  or  provides 
for  ....  constituting  a Borough 
into  a County  Borough,  it  shall  be  pro- 
visional only  and  shall  not  have  effect  un- 
less confirmed  by  Parliament.” 

17.  It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  section,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Bill  when  first  introduced,  made  no 
provision  whatsoever  for  the  constitution  of  new 
County  Boroughs,  and  strong  proof  is  thus  afforded 
of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  made  in  paragraph  14 
above. 


Particulars  of  Extensions. 

18.  Proceeding  to  discuss  the  action  taken^  upon 
the  section,  and  dealing  first  with  the  question  of 
the  extension  of  existing  County  Boroughs  it  is 
significant  to  observe  (see  Appendix  A hereto)  that, 
during  the  first  ten  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act  the  Boroughs  were  comparatively  moderate  in 
their  demands,  no  less  than  11  of  the  37  extensions 
effected  in  that  period  being  under  60  acres  in 
extent,  while  17  (or  45'95  per  cent.)  related  to  are^ 
of  under  500  acres.  This  percentage  has  grad'ially 
decreased,  being  30'30  during  the  ten  years  1899- 
1909,  28’67  in  the  following  decade,  and  18  18  pei 
cent,  in  1920-22. 

19.  The  percentage  of  larger  extensions,  howevM, 
has  Increased,  and  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
Counties  as  to  where  the  new  policy  was  leading  lias 
become  gradually  more  pronounced.  In  particular, 
in  1911  Birmingham  sought  and  obtained  an_  ex- 
tension which,  apart  from  two  previous  extensions, 
deprived  the  Counties  of  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire, 
and  Worcestershire  of  an  acreage  of  30,123,  a popula- 
tion of  314,069,  and  a rateable  value  of  £1,400,510. 

20  The  Birmingham  extension  may  pefihaps  be 
regarded  as  the  first  successful  manifestation  of  -what 
is  now  known  as  the  “ ^onal  ” extension  policy. 
Typical  examples  were  (i)  the  proposed  Nottingham 
extension  (39,579  acres,  91,162  population  and 
£384,680  rateable  value,  as  compared  with  the  fohow- 
ing  pre.sent  figures  for  the  whole  County ; 529,188 
acres  378,476  population  and  £2,019,916  rateable 
value);  (ii)  the  proposed  Sheffield  extension  in 
1920-21,  where  application  was  made  for  10/,158 
acres  having  a rateable  value  of  £900,407  and  a 
population  of  198,347;  and  (iii)  the  proposed  exten- 
sions of  Leeds,  Bradford,  Wolverhampton,  Walsall 
and  West  Bromwidh,  particulars  of  which  are  given 
in  Appendix  Bt  hereto.  Fortunately  none  of  those 
proposals  succeeded,  the  Sheffield  extension  being 
reduced  to  6,633  acres  (with  a rateable  value  of 
£94,263  and  a population  of  21,328),  Nottingham 
being  rejected  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  itself,  Leeds 
and  Bradford  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
remainder  not  being  proceeded  with  at  the  moment 
in  consequence  of  the  fate  of  the  others. 

21.  There  have,  however,  been  many  extension 
proposals  actually  carried  into  operation,  and  the 
actual  loss  to  the  Counties  (leaving  out  of  account 
extensions  of  new  County  Boroughs  which  are  dealt 
with  in  the  next  paragraph) — territorially,  financially 
and  in  personnel — is  shown  in  Appendix  CJ  hereto, 
from  which  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Counties 
were  rendered  the  poorer  by  a population  of 
1,419,947  and  a rateable  value  of  £6,681,879.  This 
loss  of  rateable  value  is  equivalent  to  5'27  per  cent, 
of  the  existing  rateable  value  of  the  whole  of  the 
English  and  Welsh  Counties  and  8'59  per  cent,  of 

.S'ee  Appendix  LXIII,  Table  A,  page  I81. 

t See  Appendix  LXIII,  Table  B,  page  482. 

I See  Appendix  LXIII,  Table  C,  page  484. 
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that  of  the  twenty-five  Counties  especially  affected. 
The  corresponding  percentages  of  loss  of  population 
are  6’82  and  10'76  respectively. 

There  is  of  course  also  a large  actual  and  potential 
loss  in  respect  of  the  growing  value  of  the  areas 
annexed,  but  this  cannot  be  shown  statistically  in 
the  absenco  of  separate  records  relating  to  added 
areas  subsequent  to  their  inclusion  within  the 
Borough. 

Particulars  of  Creations. . 

22.  Turning  now  to  the  action  taken  under  section 
54  in  regard  to  the  creation  of  new  County  Boroughs, 
no  less  than  twenty-three  have  been  added  to  the  list 
contained  in  the  Schedule  to  the  1868  Act.  Two, 
Devonport  and  Hanley,  have  disappeared,  the  former 
by  absorption  in  the  original  County  Borough  of 
Plymouth  and  the  latter  by  absorption  in  the  new 
County  Borough  of  Stoke-on-Trent.  That  original 
list  has  therefore  been  increased  by  no  less  than 
34'4  per  cent.,  and  the  effect  of  this  increase  (com- 
bined with  subsequent  extensions  of  these  new  County 
Boroughs)  upon  the  Administrative  Counties  is  shown 
in  Appendix!)*  hereto,  from  which  it  will  be  observed 
that  there  is  a present  loss  of  £10,842,913  rateable 
value  and  of  1,858,739  population.  This  loss  of 
rateable  value  is  equivalent  to  8'55  per  cent,  of  the 
existing  rateable  value  of  the  whole  of  the  English 
and  Welsh  Counties,  while,  if  taken  in  relation  to 
the  fourteen  Counties  actually  affected,  is  equivalent 
to  a loss  of  20'77  per  cent.  The  corresponding  per- 
centages of  loss  of  population  are  8-92  and  19'94 
respectively. 

Comhined  Effect  on  Counties. 

23.  The  combined  effect  on  the  Counties  of  crea- 
tions of  County  Boroughs  (taking  present  day  figures) 
and  of  extensions  of  County  Boroughs  (taking,  of 
necessity,  the  figures  at  the  dates  of  extension)  is 
summarised  in  the  following  table : — 


— 

Percentage  loss  of 
rateable  value  due  to 

Total 

loss. 

Creations. 

Extensions. 

Total  number  of  Counties 

12-87 

7-93 

20-80 

affected  (27). 

All  Counties  (61) 

8-55 

5-27 

13-82 

Percentage  loss  of 
population  due  to 

Total 

loss. 

Creations. 

Extensions. 

Total  number  of  Counties 
affected  (27). 

12-97 

9-91 

22-88 

All  Counties  (61) 

8-92 

6-82 

15-74 

It  should  be  added  that  a comparison  with  assess- 
able values  (on  which  County  rates  are  of  course 
based)  would  show  much  more  serious  percentages 
of  loss.  Rateable  values  have,  however,  been  taken 
throughout  this  proof  in  order  to  preserve  strict 
comparison  with  the  County  Boroughs. 

6702.  (Chairman) : In  paragraphs  15  and  16  you 
state  what  the  iiresent  position  is,  and  you  quote  from 
the  Act? — Yes. 

6703.  Then  you  tell  us,  in  pai'agraph  17,  that  when 
the  Bill  of  1888-  was  first  introduced  there  was  no 
provision  for  the  constitution  of  new . County 
Boroughs,  and  that  was  added  during  the  passage 

* See  Appendix  LXHI,  Table  D,  page  486, 


of  the  Bill  through  Parliament? — That  is  true,  I 
believe. 

6704.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I was  reading  that 
last  night.  Would  that  be  (d)  of  section  64  (1)? 
What  was  added  during  the  progress  of  the  Bill? 
Will  you  look  at  your  quotations  ? — I have  the  original 
Bill  itself. 

6705.  You  might  tell  us  exactly  the  words  that 
were  added? — I am  afraid  I cannot  tell  you  offhand. 

6706.  I think  it  is  (d)? — I have  the  Bill  as  intro- 
duced. 

6707.  May  I look  at  it  for  a moment;  I think  it 
was  (d)  that  was  added? — 1 think  you  are  right;  I 
think  it  was  (d). 

6708.  (Chairman) : Then  (d)  was  added  during  the 
passage  of  the  Bill  in  Parliament? — ^Yes. 

6709.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Is  it  not  perfectly  clear  that 
that  new  provision  as  to  the  formation  of  County 
Boroughs  at  a subsequent  date  was  added  in  conse- 
quence of  the  change  in  Parliament,  that  instead  of 
having  only  ten  Boroughs  excluded  ' from  County 
jurisdiction,  all  Boroughs  over  50,000  were  ex- 
cluded?— I think  it  was  due  to  the  pressure  put  on 
Parliament. 

6710.  But  one  thing  obviously  is  consequent  upon 
the  other,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

6711.  In  consequence  of  having  decided  to  exclude 
all  Boroughs  of  50,000  or  upwards  from  County  juris- 
diction, this  further  provision,  paragraph  (d),  was 
added  to  clause  54  to  enable  that  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  future? — Yes,  I think  that  is  perfectly  correct, 
subject  to  this  qualification.  Parliament  did  as  a 
fact  include  in  the  Bill  both  a Schedule  of  existing 
Boroughs  and  a provision  under  which  Boroughs 
which  reached  60,000  might  apply  and  might  get 
County  Borough  status  provided  they  proved  it  was 
desirable,  but  it  was  subject  to  that  proviso.  It 
would  not  be  automatic. 

6712.  (Sir  Pyland  Adkins) : Your  point  is  that  the 
original  draft  of  the  Bill  indicated  that  they  excepted 
ten  then,  and  that  it  was  not  contemplated  to  except 
any  more? — Yes,  as  introduced. 

6713  (Chairman) : Ten  Boroughs,  and  that  was  the 
lot  for  ever? — Yes. 

6714.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : Then  you  got  what 
you  very  generously  describe  as  sentiment,  but  what 
I would  prefer  to  describe  as  jealousy,  creeping  in, 
and  it  was  arranged  as  it  stands? — Yes. 

6715  (Chairman) : In  point  of  fact.  Parliament  did 
bring  that  in,  for  whatever  reason,  and,  as  Sir  Ryland 
has  said,  most  of  the  gentlemen  who  did  it  have 
disappeared  now? — Quite  so,  and  we  are  here,  if  I 
may  say  so  respectfully,  to^ay  to  indicate  to  you 
that  in  our  view,  if  Parliament  had  foreseen  to  what 
that  might  lead,  it  would  have  hesitated  before  it 
would  have  done  so. 

6716  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Are  we  to  under- 
stand that  your  view  is  that  Parliament  ought  not  to 
have  made  those  provisions  for  the  creation  of  further 
County  Boroughs,  so  that  those  Boroughs  which  were 
named  in  the  Schedule  to  the  Act  of  1888  could  never 
have  been  added  to? — No,  I do  not  go  so  far  as  that. 
What  I have  tried  to  say  is  that  Parliament  did  not 
visualise  what  the  effect  on  County  government  as  a 
whole  would  be  if  the  principle  in  the  Bill  was  applied 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  applied  in  late 
years.  It  could  not  have  intended  that  what  was 
introduced  as  subsidiary  to  meet  exceptional  cases 
should  be  pressed  to  a point  where  it  would  become 
destructive  of  the  main  object  of  the  Bill. 

6717.  It  struck  me,  from  the  way  in  which  this 
was  worded,  that  you  wished  us  to  think  that  in  your 
opinion  there  ought  to  have  been  no  provision  made 
either  for  the  extension  or  the  creation  of  County 
Boroughs  in  the  future?— No,  I have  not  gone  so  far 
as  that. 

- 6718.  It  is  the  sort  of  inference  that  I should  have 
drawn  from-  your  memorandum  ? — One  has  to  accept 
the  position  that  Parliaonent  laid  .it  down,  I think. 
In  the  original  Bill  they  included  ten. 

67i9.  (Chairinan) : But  . the  important’ part  is  not 
what  happened  in  1888,  but  what  conclusions  we 
ought  to  draw  now;  and  the  conclusion  I should  draw 

from  tl)al  ipference  tp  -whiofi  I referred  is  that  in  your 
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opinion  no  more  County  Boroughs  should  he  made. 
—Unless  very  exceptional  circumstances  are  proved. 

6720.  And  that  no  more  extensions  should  be 
approved? — Very  limited  exteiiisions;  that  is  the 
point  I wish  to  emphasise. 

6721.  I only  wanted  to  get  what  was  in  your  mind  ? 
—What  is  in  our  mind  is  this  : that  the  experience 
of  the  last  generation  has  shown  that  the  greatest 
care  should  he  exercised  in  extending  this  principle 
any  further,  or  you  will  tend  to  destroy  County 
government  as  such. 

6722.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : And  I think  you 
really  committed  yourself  this  morning,  did  you  not, 
to  this  : that  in  view  of  subsequent  events,  at  any 
rate  it  would  have  been  wise  if  Parliament  had 
fixed  100,000  instead  of  50,000? — Yes,  or  even 

6723.  (Sir  Hyland  Adlnns)  : You  do  not  say  abso- 
lutely that  these  ten  should  never  be  added  to? — No. 

6724.  But  that  the  pro'vision  in  the  Act  as  it 
stands  gives  too  great  facilities  without  exceptional 
need? — That  is  my  view. 

6725.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : As  I understand  your 
position,  it  is  that  you  do  not  think  County 
Boroughs  should  be  added  to  except  in  very  excep- 
tional cases?— You  are  speaking  of  the  number  of 
County  Boroughs;  that  is  my  view. 

(Chairman) : When  you  say  County  Boroughs  being 
added  to,  do  you  mean  by  that  extensions  or 
creations  ? 

6726.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I mean  the  creation  of 
new  County  Boroughs  ? — I think  it  has  gone  as  far 
as  it  can  safely  be  pushed. 

6727.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Would  you 
advocate  the  withdrawal  of  County  Borough  status 
from  any  of  the  existing  County  Boroughs?  Would 
you  like  to  see  the  number  reduced? — No,  I would 
not  go  so  far  as  that.  I think  you  must  accept  the 
status  quo,  however  desirable  we  might  think  a re- 
duction would  be. 

6728.  (Chairman) : What  we  have  got  is  this : you 
will  correct  me  if  I am  stating  it  wrongly.  You  are 
of  opinion  that  the  facilities  given  in  the  Act  do 
enable  the  creation  of  new  County  Boroughs  to  go 
farther  than  Parliament  intended? — That  is  our 
view. 

6729.  You  do  not  object  to  what  Parliament  did 
in  fact  in  1888? — No. 

6736.  But  in  order  to  keep  it  within  limits,  you 
think  that  certain  restrictions  and  rules  of  procedure 
should  be  introduced  ? — That  they  should  now  be  laid 
down  and  adhered  to. 

6731  Circumstances  alter  cases  ? — That  is  our  view. 

6732.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : The  standard  should 
be  raised? — Yes. 

6733.  (Chairman)  : Then  we  get  to  paragraph  18, 
particulars  of  extensions.  You  are  dealing  with 
extensions,  I think,  entirely,  not  with  new  creations ; 
you  come  to  that  later? — ^Yes,  I separate  extensions 
and  creations. 

6734.  Dealing  first  with  the  question  of  extensions, 
you  give  us  Appendix  A? — Appendix  A*  is  intended 
to  show  how  the  extensions  have  gradually  grown  in 
area,  and  the  tendency  has  been  to  go  for  what  are 
called  “zonal”  extensions,  embracing  kery  large 
acreages. 

6735.  You  say  : “ The  Boroughs  were  comparatively 
moderate  in  their  demands  ”? — ^At  the  outset. 

6736.  Would  you  attribute  the  increasing  demand 
to  an  increase  of  appetite? — I am  afraid  so. 

6737.  Or  would  you  suggest  that  it  was  the  increase 
of  people  coming  into  the  towns,  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing size  of  the  urban  population? — I think  it  is  very 
much  a case  of  the  appetite  growing  by  what  it  feeds 
on,  to  a large  extent. 

6738.  Not  the  growth  of  the  town  itself? — Not  so 
much. 

6739.  Because  of  quicker  transport,  for  example, 
for  people  living  out  of  town  ? — If  I may  say  so,  the 
feature  of  recent  applications  has  been  the  very  large 
extent  of  land  which  is  really  rural  in  character 

* See  Appendix  LXIII,  Table  A,  page  481. 


which  has  been  applied  for,  although  there  is  plenty 
of  vacant  building  land  which  is  still  within  the  old 
boundaries  of  the  County  Borough. 

6740.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) ; Then  i's  there  not  a 
third  thing  besides  acquisitiveness  and  rapid  growth 
of  population,  and  that  is  one  which  you  referred  to 
almost  en  passant  as  the  zonal  notion?  Is  there  not 
now  a theory  of  a great  town  being  the  centre  of  a 
wide  area  over  which  it  exercises  full  jurisdiction? 
—That  does  appear  to  be  the' tendency. 

6741.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I was  going  to  ask  you 
what  “zonal”  meant?  I have  never  heard  the 
phrase  till  I got  it  from  you?— I do  not  think  I 
invented  the  phrase, 

6742.  I do  not  suggest  yon  did,  but  what  does  it 
mean?— I would  apply  it  to  these  very  large  exten- 
sions over  10,000  acres,  and  in  some  cases  up  to 
100,000  acres,  of  land  which  in  no  sense  can  be 
called  a part  of  the  County  Borough,  but  whibh  is 
claimed  to  be  added  to  the  Borough,  thereby  extend- 
ing its  jurisdiction  to  a wide  zone  of  country  outside 
what  may  be  taken  as  the  County  Borough  propei . 

It  is  carving  the  country  up  into  spheres  of  influence, 
if  you  like  that  phrase. 

6743.  You  might  call  it  a spherical  extension? — 
Yes. 

6744.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : Which  are  these  cases  you 
are  talking  about?— I have  set  out  a number  in  the 
Appendix'?,  -and  I have  a number  of  cases  here  of 
applications  which  have  been  made,  but  have  not 
been  successful.  The  largest  case  in  area,  I think, 
is  Sheffield,  which  applied  for  107,000  acres. 

6746.  I was  asking  for  cases  of  what  you  called 
zonal  6xtensio,ns  which  have  taken  place? — They 
have  mostly  been  resisted,  and  not  many  in  the  last 
few  years  "have  been  granted  to  anything  like  the 
extent  which  was  asked  for.  I am  quoting  now  oases 
which  show  the  tendency  constantly  to  increase  the 
demand  for  territory. 

6746.  But  you  told  us— at  least,  I gathered — that 
there  were  cases  where  a County  Borough  had  been 
extended  so  as  to  include  an  area  which  was  in  no 
sense  part  of  the  town.  Now  what  cases  are  those? 
1 was  speaking,  I think,  of  tendencies  and  applica- 
tions which  have  been  made  recently. 

6747.  Not  Orders  which  have  been  made  and  con- 
firmed?— No;  I was  speaking  mainly  of  applications 
which  have  not  been  confirmed,  showing  the 
tendency. 

6748.  (Chairmam) : After  all,  anybody  can  make 
any  application  they  like ; that  does  not  depend  on 
Acts  of  Parliament? — That  is  so. 

6749.  What  we  should  like  to  know,  I think,  is 
cases  in  which  this  zonal  system  has  been  approved 
by  Parliament?  — We  have  not  yet  come  to 
Appendix  C*. 

6750.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : In  paragraph  20, 

Birmingham  is  referred  to  as  a zonal  extension  ? — 
Yes,  I referred  to  Birmingham  and  Stoke-on-Trent 
as  instances. 

6751.  (Chairman) : They  have  added  a considerable 
extent  of  unbuilt-on  land? — Yes. 

6752.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Take  the  case  of  Birming- 
ham. You  say  that  there  was  land  added  to  the 
City  territories  which  in  no  sense  formed  part  of 
the  town? — ^that  is  what  we  think.  I should  like, 
if  I may,  to  say  here  that  with  regard  to  questions 
relating  to  particular  extensions,  of  course,  I have 
nothing  like  the  detailed  knowledge  that  other 
witnesses  have  who  directly  represent  the  Counties 
concerned  in  those  particular  applications.  You 
will  have  Mr.  Eustace  Joy,  the  County  Clerk  of 
Staffordshire,  who  will  be  able  to  deal  with  the  case 
of  Stoke-on-Trent;  and  you  will  have  others  from 
Yorkshire  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Yorkshire  cases  and  so  on ; and  if  it  is  to  be  pursued 
in  detail,  I should  respectfully  ask  that  you  ask 
them. 

6763.  (Chairman) : Would  you  answer  this 

question;  do  not  answer  it  if  you  prefer  not  'to? 


* See  Appendix  LXII 1,  Table  C,  page  484. 
t See  Appendix  LXIII,  Table  B,  page  482. 
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When  these  applications  have  gone  before  Parliament 
for  increased  extensions  on  the  zonal  system  of  taking 
in  land  which  is  not  occupied,  have  they  as  a general 
rule  been  granted  or  refused? — Of  late  years  a good 
many  have  been  refused,  and  a good  many  have  been 
held  up  pending  the  Report  of  this  Commission. 

6754.  Then  they  have  not  been  granted? — Not  to 
the  full  extent. 

0765.  Parliament  is  getting  chary  of  acceding  to 
these  requests? — ^I  think  Parliament  has  become  more 
alive  to  the  importance  of  the  question.  We  set  out 
in  the  Appendixf  all  the  figures. 

6756.  They  do  not  really  tell  you  whether  it  is 
agricultural  land  or  unoccupied  land,  do  they? — In 
Appendix  C*. 

6757.  (Mr.  Biddell) : Does^  not  Appendix  Bt  show 
that  in  a great  many  of  these  cases  they  have  been 
very  substantially  cut  down  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

6768.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : This  is  not  a case  of 
individuals  doing  things.  Is  it  in  your  opinion  the 
fact,  and  do  you  come  here,  as  I understand  your 
raemorandum,  to  say,  that  there  has  been  an 
apparent  change  of  policy  and  objective  in  the  action 
of  County  Boroughs  since  1888? — That  is  what  we  do 
say. 

6759.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  And  you  go  further 
and  say  that  the  Ministry  approve  these  things  to  a 
great  extent,  and  that  Parliament  has  been  the  pro- 
tector of  the  Counties? — That  is  true,  of  course. 

6760.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : You  say  in  paragraph 
18  that  of  the  37  extensions  that  were  then  effected, 
the  demands  of  the  Borough  were  in  nearly  all  cases 
very  small  as  regards  area? — Yes,  quite  moderate. 

6761.  And  that  the  demands  for  area,  right  or 
wrong,  have  become  greater  in  successive  years? — 
That  is  exactly  what  we  say. 

6762.  And  when  you  get  to  1911,  you  say  in  para- 
graph 19  that  Birminghaan  actually  got  an  acreage 
i/f  30,000  from  the  Counties  of  Staffordshire, 
Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire.  Do  I understand 
you  to  suggest  to  us  that  that  shows  so  great  an  in- 
crease in  demand  as  almost  to  mean  a change  of 
policy  compared  with  the  earlier  ones  which  asked, 
some  for  under  60  acres  and  some  for  600 — ^obviously 
to  round  off  the  area  of  the  town  which  is  populated  ? 
— That  is  our  view — that  they  have  now  assumed  this 
wholesale  scale  which  totally  alters  the  aspect  of  the 
question . 

6763.  Acquisitiveness  is  a very  natural  thing;  it 
may  be  right  in  some  cases  and  wrong  in  others;  and, 
of  course,  the  increase  of  population  is  more  rapid, 
but  apart  from  those  questions,  is  it  the  view  of  your 
Association  that  behind  this  is  a conception  of  Muni- 
cipal government  as  requiring  a large  surrounding 
country  for  future  developments,  although  that  be  at 
the  time  mainly  rural? — That  is  the  inference  one 
naturally  draws  from  what  one  sees  going  on. 

6764.  With  regard  to  the  word  “ zonal,”  I have 
met  it  before? — ^W©  use  the  word  “ zonal  ” to  indicate 
that  policy. 

6765.  Was  there  not  a rather  famous  Report  made 
to  the  Ministry  of  Health  from  an  advisory  committee 
of  medical  men  with  regard  to  zones  for  certain  public 
health  services,  illustrated  by  references  to  proposals 
for  the  administration  of  these  services  in  the  City 
and  County  of  Gloucester? — Yes,  I believe  there  was. 

6766.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  there  is  that  conception? 
— There  is  the  zonal  idea  in  some  people’s  minds. 

6767.  Which  may  be  right  or  may  be  wrong,  but  it 
is  very  important  in  your  judgment  that  this  Com- 
mission should  take  it  into  account? — ^We  would  like 
this  Commission  to  recognise  that  the  zonal  idea, 
which  is  now  finding  favour  in  certain  quarters,  if 
carried  to  its  full  development  is  going  to  be  totally 
destructive  of  the  system  of  County  government.  It 
is  going  to  carve  England  up  into  zones. 

6768.  (Chairman) : The  zonal  system,  meaning  this  : 
that  the  Borough  budgets  for  a certain  amount  of 
unoccupied  land  every  now  and  then? — Yes,  and  its 
appetite  grows  with  what  it  feeds  on,  and  the  Counties 

*■  Kee  Appendix  LXIIl,  Tahle  C,  page  484. 
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therefore  never  know  where  they  are,  and  then  their 
organisation  has  to  be  scrapped  from  time  to  time. 

6769.  It  has  not  been  allowed  by  Parliament  in  very 
many  cases? — Parliament  has  checked  it  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  it  has  gone  quite  far  enough  to  alarm  us  very 
seriously. 

6770.  As  regards  the  preliminary  inquiry,  the  Local 
Government  Board  or  the  Ministry  of  Health  inquiry, 
as  we  have  had  it  in  evidence — you  have  read  Mr. 
Gibbon’s  evidence,  no  doubt?  He  told  us  that  the 
function  of  the  Ministry  is  to  see  whether  there  is  a 
case  to  go  before  Parliament.  Do  you  agree  to  that  ? 
—Yes. 

6771.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I suppose  you  would 
agree  with  me,  would  you  not,  that  for  the  purposes 
of  County  administration  as  well  as  of  lesser  units 
of  administration  such  as  Urban  District  Councils, 
the  mere  fact  that  these  zonal  applications  are  in  the 
ail'  sterilizes  their  administration  for  the  time  being? 
— To  a large  extent  it  must.  We  do  not  know  where 
we  are  at  all.  We  have  to  spend  an  enormous  amount 
of  time  in  meeting  these  applications,  and  we  have 
to  expend  money  also. 

6772.  Not  only  you,  but  the  smaller  Authorities 
equally? — Yes.  I think  they  have  a strong  objection 
to  being  merged  in  the  Borough  and  losing  their  local 
identity. 

6773.  These  applications  are  hanging  over  their 
heads? — Yes,  they  are  hanging  over  the  heads  of  a 
great  many  people  in  a great  many  districts,  and 
with  a very  bad  result. 

6774.  And  it  is  desirable  that  some  definite  policy 
should  be  laid  down? — That  is  our  view. 

6775.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : You  have  told  us  that 
there  is  this  change  in  the  degree  amounting  to  a 
change  in  character  in  late  years? — Yes. 

6776.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  whether  in  the  first 
ten  years  substantially  every  extension  was  an  exten- 
sion to  the  fringe  of  an  existing  town  and  comprised 
almost  exclusively  localities  already  built  on? — That 
would  be  generally  true,  I think. 

6777.  I want  to  get  a little  development  of  the 
argument  which  appears  to  me  to  underlie  this 
statement  of  yours? — ^That  would  be  generally  true, 
I think. 

6778.  The  earlier  extensions  you  said  were  small 

in  area;  and  were  they  almost  exclusively  unban  in 
their  then  character,  as  regards  the  areas  which  they 
affected? — Yes,  I think  they  were.  ” 

6779.  Now  with  regard  to  the  zonal  system,  as 
you  conveniently  call  it.  You  have  given  us,  the 
case  of  Birmingham  in  paragraph  19? — ^Yes. 

6780.  Birmingham  was  1911,  I understand.  Then 
the  Nottingham  extension : what  was  the  date  of 
that?  Was  it  1912  or  later? — I have  not  got  the 
date  in  my  mind  at  the  moment. 

6781.  (Sir  Lewis  Heard):  Nottingham  is  post-war, 
is  it  not? — ^Yes. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : The  war  for  this  purpose  is 
an  armistice. 

6782.  (Sir  Lewis  Heard) : I was  only  trying  to 
show  that  Nottingham  would  be  later? — Mr.  Mellish, 
who  is  coming  as  a witness,  will  deal  particularly 
with  Nottingham. 

6783.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : In  that  case  was  a 
distinct  and  reasoned  application  put  up  by  the 
City  to  include  39,000  more  acres?— That  is  so. 

6784.  And  the  proposed  extensions  of  Leeds,  Brad- 
ford, Wolverhampton,  Walsall  and  West  Bromwich 
were  all  of  a similar  character  ? — Tliey  were  all  on 
the  same  scale. 

6785.  But  one  application,  that  of  Nottingham, 
was  rejected  on  a quite  different  ground,  that  , their 
sanitary  administration  for  the  moment  would  do 
well  to  be  improved?  That  is  so,  is  it  not? — I have 
heard  that. 

6786.  That  was  published? — I would  rather  you 
asked  that  question  of  Mr.  Mellish.  I only  know 
what  I hear. 

6787.  I only  wanted  to  get  the  fact  that  the  rejec- 
tion by  the  Ministry  of  the  Nottingham  application, 
on  quite  another  issue,  leaves  unaffected  th©  fact 
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that  this  very  large  area  was  asked  for  in  the 
Nottingham  caseP — Yes. 

6788.  All  I want  to  get  at  is  that  there  is  this 
change  which  has  been  developed  in  the  last  ten 
years? — Yes. 

6789.  I am  putting  to  you  that  in  the  case  of 
Birmingham,  which  we  have  dealt  with  for  a 
moment,  and  that  in  the  case  of  Nottingham,  which 
was  turned  down  on  quite  other  reasons,  and  in 
the  case  of  Sheffield,  and  in  the  case  of  the  others 
set  out  here,  in  all  those  cases,  what  was  asked  for 
was  thousands  of  acres,  or  many  acres? — ^Yes. 

6790.  Going  far  beyond  existing  continuous  build- 
ings in  any  direction? — ^Yes. 

6791.  I only  want  to  get  the  fact?— That  would  be 
true. 

6792.  I understand  you  attach  great  importance  to 
that? — Yes. 

6793.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Now  I want  to  ask  you 
one  or  two  dates.  If  you  cannot  give  them  to  me 
perhaps  you  will  tell  me  ? You  have  drawn  a line 
at  the  end  of  ten  years,  I think,  have  you  not?— 
Are  you  speaking  of  Appendix  A*? 

6794.  “ During  the  first  ten  years  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  the  Boroughs  were  comparatively 
moderate  in  their  demands,”  and  then  you  say: 

This  percentage  has  gradually  decreased.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  was  there  any  case  of  this  zonal 
extension  prior  to  the  war?— I think  Birmingham 
was  pre-war.  . 

6795.  But  was  Birmingham  zonal? — Birmingham 

was  pre-war.  „„  .i,  , 

6796.  (Chairman) : You  say  in  paragraph  20,  tnat 
it  was  the  first  successful  manifestation  of  what  is 
now  known  as  the  zonal  system? — If  you  wish  to  ask 
questions  with  regard  to  particular  applications  I 
would  much  rather  that  you  would  ask  your  questions 
of  the  gentlemen  who  are  coming  after  me,  who 
know  about  those  particular  Counties,  heoauee  they 
are  so  much  more  familiar  with  all  the  details  of 
them  than  I am. 

6797.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I will  take  it  in  that  way. 
Then  we  have  to  take  it  that  on  these  paragraphs 
we  are  to  ask  those  gentlemen  and  not  you? — I would 
rather  that  you  would  in  dealing  with  particular 
cases. 

6798.  We  are  in  a little  difficulty,  I am  afraid. 
You  have  in  this  memorandum  put  forward  certain 
general  conclusions  that  you  have  arrived  at? 
Quite  so. 

6799.  We  cannot  very  well  deal  with  those  general 
conclusions  unless  to  some  extent  we  can  examine  the 
facts  on  which  they  are  based? — Exactly. 

6800.  Now  if  you  tell  us  that  we  must  ask  other 
gentlemen  than  yourself  about  those  facts  we  must 
restrict  our  examination  of  you  to  matters  of  minor 
importance,  and  we  cannot  accept  these  paragraphs 
until  we  have  those  gentlemen  before  us? — No,  but 
you  will  have  those  gentlemen  before  you.  All  the 
instances  which  I have  given  will  be  spoken  to  by 
gentlemen  representing  the  Counties  affected  by  those 
applications,  who  naturally  are  much  more  intimate 
with  the  details  of  each  particular  case  than  I am. 
I have  only  attempted  to  put  them  all  together 
as  a general  illustration. 

6801.  You  see  my  difficulty,  do  you  not? — Quite. 

(Chairman)  : I should  like  to  say  that  it  is  a con- 
siderable difficulty.  If  we  are  going  to  have  gentle- 
men who  are  going  to  tell  us  the  details  of  certain 
particular  instances  they  will  perhaps  not  be  able 
to  deal  with  other  particular  instances,  nor  with  the 
general  principle.  I think  that  is  Sir  Lewis’s  point. 
We  should  like  to  hear  from  you  the  general  principle, 
but  I do  not  Icnow  how  you  could  meet  that  wish. 

6802.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  see,  although  you 
have  formed  a certain  opinion  which  is  valuable,  if 
I may  say  so  with  great  respect,  upon  those  facts, 
the  Commission  have  to  form  their  own  opinion  and 
have  to  form  it  upon  the  facts,  and  while  we  may 
he  helped  by  your  conclusions,  still  we  must  form  our 
own  conclusions  independently,  and  for  that  purpo.se 

* See  Appendix  I/NIIT,  Table  A,  page  481. 


we  must  have  before  us  gentlemen  who  can  deal  with 
those  facts  in  more  detail  than  you  appear  to  be 
able  to  do? — You  will  have  persons  much  more  quali- 
fied than  I am. 

6803.  If  I may  say  so  with  great  respect,  that  dis- 
counts your  evidence  a great  deal? — -To  that  extent 
it  does.  Until  what  I have  alleged  is  established  in 
detail  by  them  it  is,  of  course,  in  the  air. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  see  the  difficulty  in  dis- 
cussing principles  with  you,  when  we  have  not  before 
us  all  the  facts  on  which  those  principles  rest? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Is  there  any  doubt  that  this 
statistical  information  is  correct,  as  far  as  it  goes? 
(Chairman) : I do  not  think  that  is  suggested. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : No,  but  I have  asked  for  certain 
dates  and  I cannot  get  them.  That  is  my  difficulty. 
There  may  be  additional  facts  which  .are  supplemen- 
tary to  these. 

(Chairman) : Perhaps  it  would  be  convenient  if  Mr. 
Dent  would  come  with  the  other  gentlemen  who  are 
going  to  give  evidence  on  these  facts  and  we  could 
have  the  witnesses  together? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Mr.  Dent  has  given  us  Birming- 
ham as  a zonal  instance.  I asked  him : “ Do  you  not 
give  us  certain  facts  about  this?  ” and  he  informed 
me  that  he  has  not  got  those  facts. 

(Witness) : Mr.  Eustace  Joy,  who  vdll  be  coming 
as  a witness,  will  be  much  better  able  to  answer  that 
than  I can. 

(Chairman)  : Will  he  be  able  to  attend  with  you  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  you  can  give  evidence? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I should  not  ask  for  that,  if  I 
may  respectfully  say  so. 

(Witness) : What  I would  respectfully  suggest  to 
your  Lordship  would  be  this.  I have  endeavoured  to 
enunciate  the  broad  principles  on  which  my  case  is 
based,  and  I have  quoted  certain  figures  as  illustrating 
my  arguments,  and  I believe  the  figures  which  I have 
given  are  .accurate.  Of  course  it  is  open  to  anybody 
in  examination  to  try  to  show  that  any  one  of  those 
figures,  and  each  of  them  in  turn,  may  be  discounted 
by  some  special  circumstances  or  something  of  that 
sort.  I cannot  myself  deal  ivith  the  examination 
directed  to  that  purpose,  because  I have  not  the  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  each  of  those  particular  cases 
that  the  gentlemen  who  follow  me  have.  As  far  as  it 
goes  my  contention  is  that  the  broad  principles  which 
I have  attempted  to  lay  down  will  illustrate  all  the 
typical  cases  which  I put  in  the  Appendix*,  and  you 
have  a great  deal  of  further  information  about  the 
exact  dates,  and  so  on,  of  these  applications  in  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  who  dealt  at  length,  I think, 
with  all  of  them.  They  are  all  matters  of  record;  of 
course  I do  not  carry  them  all  at  my  fingers’  ends. 

(Chairman) : Probably  we  could  meet  Sir  Lewis  if, 
after  we  have  heard  the  other  gentlemen,  you  could 
come  again?  Would  that  be  possible? 

(Witness) : Yes. 

(Chairman) : Would  that  suit  you,  Sir  Lewis,  do 
you  think  ? , 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Quite. 

(Sir  JByland  Adkins) : I think  we  shall  have  to  do 
that  with  witnesses  from  all  sources. 

(Chairman) : I am  rather  inclined  to  think  so,  but 
what  I am  suggesting  is  that  witnesses  should  make 
it  convenient  perhaps  to  be  in  the  room  during  the 
evidence  of  other  witnesses.  That  would  help. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I will  pass,  if  I may,  from  that 
point  to  some  others  about  which  I have  to  ask  Mr. 
Dent. 

(Chairman) : We  will  leave  this  over  for  the 
moment.  Perhaps  we  shall  have  the  advantage  of 
hearing  Mr.  Dent  again. 

(Witness) : The  figures  which  I give  show  accurately 
the  total  -amount  of  territory  and  the  territory  lost  to 
the  Counties  by  the  applications  which  have  been 
grajited.  I can  also  give  further  figures  showing  the 
losses  which  would  have  occurred  if  other  applications 
had  been  granted  which  in  fact  have  not  been 
granted.  But  if  it  is  sought  to  show  that  any  of  those 
illustrations  is  not  a fair  illustration  because  of  cer- 


* See  Appendix  LXIII,  page  481. 
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tain  circumstances  affecting  the  particular  locality, 
then  I would  beg  that  those  questions  should  be  asked 
of  other  witnesses  who  speak  for  each  particular 
County. 

6804.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : These  figures  are  sub- 
mit^ by  your  Association,  and  you  put  them  for- 
ward  on  behalf  of  the  Association? — I do, 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I have  already  said  that  I do 
not  dispute  your  figures  for  a moment;  I accept  your 
figures  entirely ; it  is  only  a question  of  further 
information  that  I want. 

(Sir  Hyland,  Adkins) : Do  I understand  that  the  last 
question,  which  is  now  postponed,  was  a question 
directed  to  show  that  the  Birmingham  case  could  not 
be  called  zonal  in  the  sense  we  are  talking  about  ? 

6806.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I would  hardly  put  it  like 
that.  You  have  got  it  very  nearly.  I would  riither 
put  it  in  this  way.  I was  not  satisfied  on  this  state- 
ment that  Birmingham  was  a zonal  in6t,ance.? — I 
would  respectfully  ask  that  if  you  wish  to  deal  with 
Birmingham  in  that  way,  with  the  object  of  showing 
that  it  is  not  a fair  illustration  of  the  argument,  you 
should  ask  that  question  of  Mr.  Joy.  ’ 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Now,  I am  not  quite  sure 
whether  this  point  arises  here,  but  I think  it  does. 
You  told  us  that  your  Association  did  not  object  to 
these  extensions  in  early  years.  Did  that  attitude 
continue  till  about  1908,  about  20  years? 

6806.  (Mr.  Pritchard)-.  I understood  it  to  be  in 
Mr.  Dent’s  evidence  and  in  a paragraph  of  the 
preliminary  memorandum  of  the  County  Councils 
Association  P — If  you  will  direct  me  to  the  paragraph, 
I think  I oan  answer  your  question.  It  would  not  be 
true  to  say  that  we  have  not  objected  to  any  of  the 
earlier  ones. 

6807.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I did  not  say  you  had  not 
objected,  but  I think  it  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  there 
was  no  County  Council  opposition  in  Parliament  to 
the  extension  of  a Borough  prior  to  1914 .? — No,  th-at 
would  not  be  true.  There  have  been  a great  number. 
You  will  find  in  Yorkshire  a number  of  instances. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  -.  I want  to  know  what  the  date 
is  ? 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) ; Might  I make  this  suggestion. 
I quite  agree  that  it  is  interesting  and  may  be 
material  to  know  when  objections  were  first  taken  by 
County  Councils  to  proposed  County  Borough  exten- 
sions. That  surely  must  be  known  to  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  and  therefore  we  can  get  it  from  them. 

6808.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  -.  It  is  the  date  I wanted. 
Mr.  Dent  tells  us  there  has  been  a change  of  attitude, 
and  I want  to  test  that  change  of  attitude  ?— I ought 
to  say  that  there  have  been  all  along  objections  by 
Counties  to  particular  applications,  but  our  powers, 
of  course,  have  become  much  more  intense  of  late 
years  and  our  opposition  has  been  much  more  strongly 
pressed,  of  course;  but  our  attitude  has  been  the 
same  throughout. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins)  -.  I can  tell  Sir  Lewis  inform- 
it  is  any  use  to  him  that  the  Birmingham 
extension  was,  I am  confident,  opposed  by  the  County 
Councils  concerned,  because  I have  a very  vivid 
recollection  of  some  of  its  stages  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  although  the  House  of  Commons  was  not 
divided  on  the  Third  Beading,  I believe. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  was  an  extension? 

(Sts  B.yland  Adktns) ! Yes;  that  is  what  we  are 
talking  about — extension. 

6809. ^  (Mr.  Bidclell) : I want  to  be  quite  clear  on 
this  evidence  you  have  given  in  answer  to  Sir  Lewis. 
\ou  suggest  that  these  figures  show  a development  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  applicants? — Yes. 

6810.  But  you  are  not  suggesting  that  it  shows  any 
change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Parliament  in  dealing 
with  them,  are  you  ? — Not  of  Parliament.  I would 
suggest  that  the  Ministry  has  encouraged  a change  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  applicants. 

6811.  (Chairman)  -.  Do  you  suggest  that  they  have 
encouraged  the  Boroughs  to  apply  for  extensions?  I 
should  like  to  get  that  quite  clear  ?— Perhaps 

encouraged  is  too  strong  a word  to  use.  What  I 
would  sugpst  is  that  the  Boroughs  have  at  all  events 
felt  that  the  Ministry  would  be  favourably  inclined  to 


consider  applications  for  large  extensions,  and  it 
appears  that  they  have  done  so. 

6812.  But  you  agreed  with  what  I think  Mr. 
Gibbon  said,  that  the  Ministry  only  looked  at  the 
matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  a primd  facie  case 
to  go  before  Parliament? — I am  not  prepared  to  accept 
that  altogether.  We  cannot  help  having  the  feeling 
that  the  Ministry  in  some  cases  have  rather  tended  to 
prejudge  a case. 

6813.  (Sir  W alter  Nicholas) : You  would  agree  I 
suppose,  that  they  have  not  succeeded  in  creating  that 
impression  as  far  as  the  minor  Local  Authorities  are 
concerned? — No,  I am  afraid  not. 

6814.  (Mr.  Bidclell) : I suppose  Appendix  B*  shows 
that  in  spite  of  that  attitude  Parliament  has  never- 
theless succeeded  in  protecting  the  County  Councils  to 
a considerable  extent.  All  these  cases  except  Birming- 
ham, as  I read  your  memorandum,  are  oases  in  which 
the  application  has  failed  or  been  very  largely  cut, 
down? — Yes,  or  withdrawn. 

6815.  In  spite  of  that,  I think  you  said  earlier  that 
5^ou  would  still  like  to  see  the  machinery  by  which 
these  cases  are  dealt  with  strengthened  and 
tightened  .P— We  should.  I think  the  fact  that  this 
Commission  has  been  appointed  is  evidence  that  the 
attention  of  Parliament  has  been  called  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  matter,  and  that  it  is  now  realised 
how  serious  these  applications  may  prove  to  local 
government  in  the  Counties. 

6816.  Birmingham  is  the  only  one  you  give,  is  it 
not,  of  a successful  application  ? All  these  others  are 
failures?  The  others  are  all  failures,  I think. 

6817.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : But  that  is  during  a 
period,  is  it  not,  if  I may  use  the  term  with  courtesy, 
during  which  there  has  been  something  like  a state 
of  war  between  the  Counties  and  the  County 
Boroughs? — Yes.  Parliament  has  to  face  a very 
difficult  situation,  no  doubt. 

6818.  (Chciirman) : May  I read,  on  this,  a paragraph 
from  Mr.  Gibbon’s  evidence?  He  says,  in  paragra.ph 
224 . There  is  no  question  of  any  endeavour  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  or  the  Minister  to  formulate 
rules  independently  and  to  decide  cases  on  them 
regardless  of  the  views  of  Parliament.”  I think  you 
are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  perhaps  that  is  not 
quite  the  case.?  There  may  be  an  unconscious  bias, 
perhaps. 

6819.  He  goes  on  to  say;  “Any  attempt. of  this 
kind  would  be  futile  and  would  only  invite  rebuke 
f-^om  the  authority  with  whom  the  final  decision  rests, 
that  is.  Parliament  ” ? — I do  not  think  it  would  be 
right^  for  me_  to  criticise  the  Ministry.  The  im- 
pression prevails  that  they  view  with  sympathy  these 
large  extensions. 

6820.  Now  I think  we  might  deal  with  paragraph 
21,  in  which  you  say  there  have  been  many  extension 
proposals  carried  into  operation,  and  the  lose  to  the 
bounties  IS  shown  in  Appendix  Ct.  Then  you  tell  us 
tbere  is  a large  actual  and  potential  lose  in  respect 
of  the  growing  value  of  the  areas  annexed? — Yes,  1 
should  like  to  emphasise  that.  Of  course,  the  areas 
which  it  IS  sought  to  absorb  have  almost  invariably 
been  areas  in  which  increased  value  is  most  likel.y 
to  arise,  and  I do  wish  to  make  the  point  that  while 
the  expenses  of  County  administration  are  constantly 
increasing— increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds— for 
roads  alone,  the  expenditure  on  main  roads  in  the 
Counties  has.  been  more  than  doubled,  nearly  trebled, 
in  the  last  few  years— the  Counties  are  losing  and 
are  in  danger  of  losing  just  those  districts  in  which 
they  might  get  an  increase  of  rateable  value  to  help 
them  to  meet  this  increasing  expense. 

6821.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  I was  reading . your 
memorandum  yesterday,  and  I would  like  to  put  to 
you  what  Sir  George  Macdonogh  put  ,to  Mr.  Gibbon. 
This  was  Sir  George  Macdonogh’s  question  (Q.  2731) : 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  very  often  occur.  When  there  is  an  applica- 
tion for  an  extension,  the  application  probably 
applies  to  the  most  highly-rated  part  of  the  County 


* See  Appendix  LXIII,  Table  B,  page  482. 
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area.  It  will  almost  always  happen  that  the  rate- 
able value  of  an  area  close  to  a large  urban  centre 
is  much  higher  than  the  rateable  value  of  some 
purely  rural  area,  and  the  result  would  be  that  if 
you  take  away  this  highly-rated  area  from  the 
County,  you  are  altering  the  balance  of  the  rates 
very  considerably?  ” Mr.  Gibbon’s  answer  was 
this:  “May  I suggest  that  that  may  be  a radically 
wrong  conception.  It  is  not  right,  I think,  simiily 
to  take  rateable  value  in  itself.”  One  would  agree 
with  that.  It  may  be  a wrong  conception  from  Sir 
George  Macdonogh’s  point  of  view,  but  is  it  a wrong 
conception  from  your  point  of  view? — No,  I do  not 
think  so.  The  potential  increase  of  value  is 
usually  in  the  district  which  it  is  sought  to  absorb. 

6822.  I ventured  to  follow  up  General  Sir  George 
Macdonogh’s  point  at  Question  2738;  “ Is  not  this 
for  the  moment  General  Macdonogh’s  point?  Assume 
that  the  rateable  value  of  the  Administrative  County 
is  £500,000;  assume  that  it  has  lost  £100,000  of  its 
rateable  value  by  the  exclusion  of  some  part?”  The 
answer  was  : “ You  are  taking  a very  extreme  case.” 
Was  I taking  an  extreme  case,  upon  your  facts?  No, 

I do  not  think  you  were. 

6823.  Then  at  Question  2739,  I asked  : “ I am  illu- 
strating the  point;  probably  it  would  be  a smaller 
rateable  value;  supposing  it  has  lost  £20,000  rateable 
value.  In  the  services  which  the  Administrative 
County  performs  there  must  be  some  loss  to  the  rate- 
payers who  live  in  the  £480,000  area  as  compared 
with  the  rates  they  paid  when  they  were  one  area?” 
The  answer  was:  “ Not  necessarily.  It  is  difficult  to 
deal  with  this  without  seeming  to  take  sides,  but  I 
want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  I appreciate  the 
point.  In  the  first  place  what  you  may  call  the 
common  administrative  charges  which  are  borne  still 
by  the  County  are  small  as  a rule  as  compared  with 
the  charges  which  are  taken  over  as  a matter  of  course 
by  the  new  Authority.  That  is  the  first  point. 
Secondly,  you  have  to  take  into  account  that  for  the 
most  part  Counties  grow  and,  although  there  might  be 
a loss  just  for  a time,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  loss 
is  going  to  last  for  any  long  period.  Thirdly,  I think 
you  will  in  fact  find,  when  you  come  to  deal  with  the 
matter  (as  I say,  it  is  not  within  our  province',  so  I 
do  not  deal  with  it  except  to  mention  it),  that  the 
Counties  receive  compensation  where  they  suffer  loss. 
Now,  do  you  think,  having  regard  to  what  you  state 
in  your  memorandum,  that  the  point  is  met  by 
the  three  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Gibbon? — No,  I do 
not.  I should  like  to  say  straight  away,  on  the  last 
reason  given,  that  even  if  compensation  were  adequate 
in  money  (which  of  course  it  is  not  by  any  means) 
there  is  no  money  compensation  which  would  make 
up  for  the  destruction  of  a County  as  an  organised 
unit  for  local  government.  Money  compensation,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  of  course,  is  by  no  means  adequate. 
It  is  chiefly  payable  in  respect  of  main  roads  (which 
is  not  the  strongest  case),  and  it  is  not  true,  again, 
to  say  that  Counties  grow  at  anything  like  the  rate 
at  which  their  expenses  grow.  They  do  not  grow  at 
the  same  rate  as  Boroughs. 

6824.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Might  I ask  just  one 
question  rather  following  on  what  Sir  Walter  asked 
you?  He  has  put  to  you  a question  which  included 
a quotation.  The  quotation  contained  a suggestion 
that  the  rateable  value  in  a County  is  apt  to  grow  in 
the  greatest  ratio  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a County 
Borough? — That  would  be  generally  true,  I think. 

6825.  How  do  you  account  for  that  phenomenon?— 
Because  they  are  the  districts  where  building  and 
improvements  are  most  likely  to  take  place.  The 
rateable  value  in  purely  agricultural  districts  tends 
to  remain  stationary  and  even  sometimes  to  decline. 

6826.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  for  better  or  worse, 
it  is  the  influence  of  the  County  Borough  which  brings 
about  the  rise  of  rateable  value? — No,  I should  not 
put  it  in  that  way. 

6827.  Will  you  put  it  in  your  own  way,  then? — It 
depends  on  what  you  mean  by  “ influence.” 

6828.  The  presence  of  the  County  Borough,  shall  I 
say? — Yes,  Boroughs  always  grow  where  population  is 
most  thick,  and  populations  tend  to  be  thick  because 


there  are  certain  reasons  which  tend  to  make  them 
thick,  for  reasons  of  trade,  and  so  on. 

6829.  And  the  general  phenomenon  of  the  movement 
of  population  in  this  country  has  been,  has  it  not,  a 
movement  from  rural  into  urban  areas? — It  has  been 
so,  markedly  in  the  past,  and  you  might  say 
dangerously  so. 

6830.  I do  not  want  to  qualify  it.  It  is  there? — 
Yes,  very  marked. 

6831.  In  paragraph  21  of  your  memorandum  you 
have  given  some  figures  showing  that  the  Counties 
were  rendered  the  poorer  by  a population  of  1,419,947, 
and  a rateable  value  of  £6,681,879? — Yes. 

6832.  In  what  sense  do  you  mean  “ the  poorer  ”? 
— Well,  that  much  less  rateable  value  to  draw  on  to 
meet  the  increased  burden  of  all  the  new  services 
that  they  have  to  maintain. 

6833.  But  at  the  same  time  they  lose  a considerable 
area,  and  in  that  way  they  would  gain? — No;  I 
should  not  say  that  the  loss  of  the  one  balances  the 
other  at  all. 

6834.  I did  not  say  it  balanced? — The  services  are 
nearly  as  onerous.  There  is  very  little  that  you  can 
give  up,  and  the  diminution  in  expenditure  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  loss  the  County  incurred  through 
loss  of  rateable  value. 

6835.  Let  me  put  it  to  you  that  this  population  of 
IJ  millions  m round  figures  occupied  a considerable 
territory  ? — Y es . 

6836.  And  in  that  territory,  amongst  other  things, 
there  were  main  roads? — Not  a great  length  of  main 
I'oads  compared  with  the  total  in  the  County. 

6837.  I do  not  want  to  put  it  to  you  offensively. 
When  you  say  that  the  Counties  were  rendered  the 
poorer,  that  is  a number  of  Counties,  an  aggregate? 
— Yes. 

6838.  You  will  pardon  me,  but  I do  not  think  you 
can  say  from  your  own  knowledge  that  the  I| 
millions  did  not  include  a lot  of  main  roads  ? — There 

’ would  be  some  main  roads,  of  course,  but  from  my 
own  knowledge  of  my  own  County,  and  from  lesser 
knowledge  of  other  Counties,  I am  quite  certain  that 
the  mileage  of  main  roads  of  which  you  are  relieved 
bears  no  proportion  to  your  loss  of  power  to  meet 
the  burden  of  maintaining  the  main  roads  generally, 
especially  having  regard  to  the  continuing  increase 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining  main  roads. 

6839.  But  the  continuing  increase  would  have  gone 
on  if  you  had  retained  that  area? — Yes,  it  would. 

6840.  What  I want  to  put  to  you  is  that  when  you 
lose  an  area  you  do  not  any  longer  have  to  expend 
money  on  that  area? — You  do  not  have  to  expend 
money  within  it,  but  you  have  to  expend  money  very 
often  on  services  of  which  it  has  the  benefit ; main 
roads,  of  course,  is  a striking  instance. 

6841.  That,  if  I may  point  out,  is  sometimes  the 
complaint  of  the  County  Boroughs? — I know  it  is, 
but  I think  it  is  not  well  founded.  My  own  County 
would  afford  a very  striking  illustration.  You  miglit 
say  it  is  not  a fair  instance,  because  it  is  one  of  a 
group  of  metropolitan  Counties,  but  if  you  took  off 
from  the  County  of  Essex  what  might  easily  be  taken 
off  if  this  County  Borougli  policy  is  pursued  any 
further,  practically  the  whole  of  the  metropolitan 
Essex,  so  much  of  Essex  as  is  within  the  Metropolitan 
Police  District  and  a very  little  outside  that,  Essex 
would  lose  roughly  half  its  population  and  half  its 
rateable  value,  but  it  would  lose  an  insignificant 
portion  of  the  mileage  of  its  main  roads,  which  have 
to  be  maintained  at  enormous  expense  almost  entirely 
for  the  benefit  of  London  and  the  metropolitan  popu- 
lation in  Outer  London  who  are  always  travelling  to 
and  fro  through  the  County. 

6842.  And,  of  course,  the  other  Home  Counties  are 
in  exactly  the  same  case?  In  any  arrangements 
which  are  made  on  the  extension  of  Boroughs,  or  the 
constitution  of  new  County  Boroughs,  there  are 
arrangements,  whether  sufficient  or  not,  for  com- 
pensation being  paid? — The  financial  adjustment,  yes; 
I quite  admit  there  are  arrangements. 

6843.  That  is  to  say,  you  do  get  from  the  County- 
Borough  a sum  which  is  calculated  with  reference  to 
the  burden  which  has  been  taken  off  your  shoulders, 
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and  the  financial  loss  which  you  have  sustained  in 
the  loss  of  rateable  value  ? — You  do  get  a sum,  but  it 
is  qhite  inadequate  and  does  not  in  any  way  compen- 
sate for  the  dislocation  of  County  services  generally. 

6844.  But  the  dislocation  of  County  services  is 
rather  a different  question? — Yes.  It  is  the  larger 
part  ol  the  question.  We  do  not  put  this  mainly 
as  a money  question  at  all. 

6845.  I am  not  suggesting  that  you  do,  but  the 
money  question  enters  into  it? — Very  much. 

6846.  It  is  because  of  those  figures  being  put  in 

that  ] am  going  into  the  money  question  now? ^Yes. 

6847.  Now  1 must  go  back  a little  way.  Prior  to 
1904  or  1908,  whichever  date  you  like  to  take,  there 
was  a basis  of  financial  adjustment  which  was  bnilt 

up  on  the  practice  of  the  Commissioners  of  1888? 

Yes. 

6843.  And  that  basis — I need  not  go  into  what  it 
was — was  a more  favourable  basis  to  the  Counties 
than  the  present  one.'* — Yes,  generally  speaking. 

6849.  I want  to  read  you  a passage  from  the 
evidence  given  by  Sir  Haroourt  Clare  in  1911  before 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Committee.  He  says : 

“ The  presumption  is,  and  I am  quite  certain  the 
intention  has  been,  in  applying  the  provisions  of 
section  32  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,” — 
that  wms  the  section  which  gave  compensation  on  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  you  remember — “ to  any  new 
extension  or  creation  of  a County  Borough,  to  apply 
it  in^  the  sense  it  was  understood  by  everybody  at 
the  time  that  it  wonld  be  construed,  that  is  to  say, 
to  follow  the  general  principles  laid  down  by  the 
Local  Government  Act  Commissioners.”  Remember, 
that  those  principles  had  been  held  by  the  House  of 
Lords  to  be  incorrect  in  law? Yes. 

6850.  He  goes  on  “ And  this  intention  was  so  far 
generally  understood,  that  if  a County  Council 
attempted  to  oppose  any  extension  of  a County 
Boi  ough,  it  was  almost  always  at  once  thrown  in . 
their  teeth : ‘ why,  you  are  protected  by  the  financial 
adjustment  clause.  Why  are  you  here?’  ” Then  he 
goes  on;  “ It  was  on  such  an  underetanding  on  the 
part  of  the  County  Councils,  and  in  the  belief  that  it 
was  the  intention  that  this  clause  should  be  construed 
on  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Commissioners, 
that  the  opposition,  if  it  was  started,  was  withdrawn 
oi  not  continued,  and  in  many  cases  it  was  never 
started.”  Do  you  agree  with  that?_I  really  do  not 
know  exactly  to  what  Sir  Haroourt  Clare  was 
referring. 

6851.  I thought  it  was  pretty  clear.  I put  it  to 
you  that  he  was  stating  that  as  long  as  section  32  of 
the  Local  Government  Act  was  applied  to  the  new 
extensions  this  state  of  things  arose:  “It  was  on 
such  a,n  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  County 
Councils,  and  in  the  belief  that  it  was  the  intention 
that  this  clause  should  be  construed  on  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  Commissioners,  that  the  opposition, 
if  it  was  started,  was  withdrawn  or  not  continued^ 
and  in  many  oases  it  was  never  started”? — That 
might  be  quite  true,  but  of  course  extensions  in  those 
days  were  on  a much  more  limited  scale  than  they  are 
to-day;  the  circumstances  have  changed  so  entirely. 

6852.  You  would  agree  with  Sir  Haroourt  Clare 
up  to  that  point? — Of  course,  his  experience  was 
unrivalled. 

6853.  He  was  the  only  witness  called  by  the  County 
Councils  on  that  occasion? — I do  not  question  any 
statement  that  Sir  Haroourt  Clare  made;  he  was  a 
man  of  the  greatest  possible  experience  and 
knowledge. 

6854.  Rateable  value  after  all  is  not  a source  of 
revenue,  is  it? — Well,  strictly  speaking,  the  County- 
rate  is  based  on  the  assessable  value,  but  if  there 
is  no  lateable  value  the  County  has  nothing  on  which 
it  can  levy  rates. 

6855.  That  may  be  so.  Rateable  value  is  merely 
the  scale  upon  which  the  rates  are  levied?— Yes. 

6856.  You  do  not  necessarily  pay  your  rates  out  of 

the  value  which  constitutes  the  rateable  value? Not 

out  of  the  value,  no. 

6857.  Because  sometimes  the  rates  are  more  than 
the  value? — Yes. 


6858.  So  that  you  pay  your  rates  out  of  your  income 
whatever  it  is? — ^Well,  all  taxes  in  the  long  run  fall 
on  income ; they  must. 

6859.  Quite.  In  that  sense  rateable  value,  while  it 
is  a measure  to  a certain  extent  of  the  ability  of  the 

County  to  pay  ? — agree,  of  course,  it  is  not  an 

exact  measure. 

6860.  When  you  mention  rateable  value,  in  order  to 
have  any  real  meaning,  it  must  be  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  services  which  yon  have  to  render? 
— Yes. 

6861.  And  the  cost  of  those  services? Yes 

naturally.  ’ 

6862.  You  assess  the  cost  of  those  services  over  the 
whole  County  on  a certain  scale  according  to  rateable 
value,,  and  of  course  it  will  happen  that  there  are 
certain  parte  of  the  County  which,  being  highly- 
assessed,  will  pay  more  than  other  parte  in  proportion 
to  the  services  they  receive That  would  be  so,  yes. 

6863.  Well,  it  is  so,  is  it  not.P — Yes. 

6864.  You  will  find  very  often  that  a class  of 
property,  or  an  area,  for  instance,  which  is  largely 
covered  with  small  houses,  is  assessed  at  a very  low 
figure? — Yes. 

6865.  And  expensive  to  serve? — ^I  agree,  there  is  no 
profit  in  it. 

6866.  In  fact  there  is  a loss  on  it.? — There  may  be  a 
loss. 

6867.  Which  has  to  be  made  up  by  the  other  areas 
which  are  better  situated? — Exactly. 

6868.  So  it  may  be  that  taking  the  financial 
question  alone  (I  am  not  asking  about  any  other  at 
the  moment)  it  might  be  an  advantage  to  a County 
to  lose  an  area.? — ^Well,  you  can  conceive  circumstances 
under  which  it  might  be  an  advantage  if  the  whole  of 

the  area  was  of  the  class  yon  have  described ^very 

expensive  to  serve  and  of  a low  rateable  value. 

6869.  And  there  have  been  such  cases? Well,  1 

should  not  like  to  say  there  have  been  such  cases, 
exclusively  limited  to  that. 

6870.  No,  I do  not  say  so,  but  there  have  been  cases 
in  which  the  County  have  paid  compensation  for 
losing  an  area.? — Yes. 

6871.  The  Bolton  case  was  one.? — Yes. 

6872.  It  was  thrown  at  us  a good  deal? ^Yes. 

6873.  In  fact,  was  not  the  argument  made  then  by 

the  County'  Councils  that  the  compensation  clauses 
were  all  right  because  they  worked  both  ways? Yes. 

6874.  And  that  you  might  get  money  from  a County 

Council  if  it  was  an  area  that  was  a loss  to  them  * and 
Bolton  did? — Yes.  ’ 

6875.  And  Rochdale  did.? — 1 believe  so,  yes. 

6876.  Take  those  figures  on  an  average.  You  see 
this  is  1,114,000  and  £6,500,000  in  round  figures.  Com- 
paring the  population  and  the  rateable  value,  is  not 
that  about  the  average  of  the  population  and  rate- 
able value  per  head  in  the  Counties.? — Somewhere  near 
it,  I think. 

6877.  That  is  between  £4  and  £5  per  head?— Yes; 
that  is  pretty  near  the  average,  I think. 

6878.  So  that  on  the  whole,  taking  the  financial 
question  alone,  there  would  be  neither  loss  nor  gain 
on  this? — Well,  at  the  moment,  but  then  you  see 
there  is  the  potential  increase. 

6879.  I know,  but  then  there  is  the  potential 
increase  on  both  sides.  The  potential  increase  may 
be  a reason  for  annexing  the  area,  because  it  may  be 
that  the  rateable  value  is  going  to  increase,  property 
in  the  area  is  going  to  increase,  and  the  services 
lequired  will  be  greater;  it  works  both  ways? — I do 
not  think  it  works  both  ways  to  the  extent  that  your 
question  would  suggest. 

6880.  The  rateable  value  cannot  increase  unless  the 
area  develops  in  some  way? — No,  of  course  it  does  not. 

6881.  If  it  develops  it  probably  requires  more 
services? — ^It  does  to  a certain  extent. 

6882.  I am  not  saying  that  the  two  things  exactly 
balance,  but  it  is  not  all  on  one  side? — Oh  no,  it  is 
not,  but  it  does  not  ever  balance  as  much  as  your 
question  suggests. 

6883.  Well,  it  might  in  one  case  and  it  might  not  in 
another? — There  would  be  variations. 
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6884.  One  difficulty  I am  in,  in  dealing  with  your 
evidence,  is  that  you  give  us  general  figures  F — That 
is  so. 

6886.  And  they  do  not  give  us  information  as  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  particular  cases  on  which 
those  figures  rest? — That  is  so. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I mean,  you  cannot  go  beyond 
generalities  at  the  present  moment.  I do  not  know 
that  I want  to  carry  it  further  at  the  moment. 

6886.  (Sir  George  MacdonogK) : You  said  this 

morning  that  you  wished  that  the  expenses  of  the 
highways  could  be  taken  away  from  the  Counties  and 
placed  on  the  Ministry  of  Transport? — I do  not 
think  I quite  said  that.  I said  I thought  a much 
larger  sum  should  be  paid  out  of  the  Exchequer. 

6887.  You  wanted  to  put  the  highways  under  the 
Ministry  of  Transport? — No;  I think  you  misunder- 
stood me.  I said  that  I thought  the  present 
arrangement  was  a good  working  arrangement,  but 
that  a much  larger  sum  should  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Minister  out  of  which  he  could  make 
giants  and  increase  his  scale  of  classification. 

6888.  I rather  gathered  that  your  suggestion  was 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  if  the  whole  of  the 
administration  of  the  highways  was  transferred  to 
the  Ministry  of  Transport? — No,  I did  not  say  any- 
thing of  that  kind;  you  quite  misunderstood  me. 

6889.  I am  sorry,  but  my  question  remains  all  the 
same.  If  it  was  possible  to  transfer  the  whole  of  the 
expenses  of  the  highways  to  the  Central  Government- 
it  might  equally  be  possible  to  transfer  all  the  other 
expense.?,  so  that  eventually  you  would  abolish  your 
rates  and  have  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  local 
government  borne  by  the  Exchequer  ? — Well,  it  is 
pos.sible,  of  course. 

6890.  The  question  I wanted  to  ask  on  that  is  this  : 
supposing  it  is  possible,  would  your  objection  as  to 
the  creation  of  County  Boroughs  cease? — Well,  it  is 
such  a very  hypothetical  case  that  I think  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  expect  me  to  answer  that  by  Yes  or  No. 

6891 . I am  not  sure  that  it  is  so  very  hypothetical  ? 
— If  the  whole  cost  of  local  government  was  borne  by 
the  Exchequer,  local  government,  as  we  know  it, 
would  cease  to  exist. 

6892.  Possibly?  — Taxation  and  representation 
■should  go  together.  The  essence  of  the  thing  is  that 
the  people  who  find  the  money  are  the  people  to  say 
how  it  should  be  spent. 

6893.  The  principle  is  being  brought  in  more  and 
more  every  year  of  the  system  of  grants  by  the 
Government  in  aid  of  local  taxation.  All  I am  con- 
templating is  the  possibility  of  that  being  extended 
to  the  extreme  limit,  which  would  mean  that  the 
whole  of  the  contribution  would  be  found  by  the 
Central  Government? — ^I  can  hardly  conceive  it  being 
extended  in  the  way  you  suggest;  I do  not  think  it  is 
practical  politics,  if  I may  say  so. 

6894.  (Ghainnan)  : Would  not  that  mean  that  local 
government  would  be  abolished? — It  would  practically 
mean  that. 

6895.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh)  : You  mean,  if  there 
were  local  administration  of  funds  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Local  Authority  by  the  Central  Government  ? — 
Then  it  would  be  merely  the  agent  of  a Government 
Department,  and  would  not  enlist  much  enthusiasm 
or  the  best  people  in  the  service, 

6896.  Possibly,  but  putting  it  in  another  way,  sup- 
posing these  financial  objections  were  removed,  would 
your  objections  to  the  creation  of  County  Boroughs 
also  be  removed? — No,  not  by  any  means.  I have 
stated  before  as  emphatically  as  I could  that  we  do 
not  base  our  case  solely  on  financial  grounds. 
Finance  enters  into  it;  of  oourse  it  must  enter  into 
every  question  of  this  kind. 

6897.  (Mr.  Biddell) : To  amend  the  1913  Act  would 
not  meet  your  case,  or  only  to  a very  limited  extent; 
that  is  what  it  amounts  to,  does  it  not? — No;  it 
would  not  meet  our  case  at  all. 

6898.  (Sir  Byland  Ad/ciw)  : ■ With  regard  to  that, 
am  I right  in  saying  that  you  are  able  to  tell  the 
Commission  that,  speaking  generally,  the  County 
Councils  value  the  right  of  self-government  in  tho 


general  form  which  it  takes  under  the  1888  Act? — 
Exactly,  very  highly  indeed. 

6899.  And  at  the  present  time  is  there  not  a very 
strong  feeling,  which  I dare  say  is  shared  by  the 
Boroughs  too,  against  the  growing  attempt  of  suc- 
cessive Governments  to  administer  local  matters  by 
means  of  nominees  and  officials,  lubricated  with 
grants? — I think  it  is  very  strong  indeed,  and 
growing  fast. 

6900.  Is  part  of  the  contention  of  the  County  Coun- 
cils, whom  you  are  now  representing,  that  that  ought 
to  be  discarded,  and  that  Local  Authorities  should 
be  in  as  strong  a position  as  possible? — We  entertain 
that  view  very  strongly. 

6901.  There  is  no  suggestion  on  tlie  xiart  of  the 
County  Councils,  is  there,  that  they  wish  to  deprive 
existing  County  Boroughs  of  any  powers? — No,  none 
whatever. 

6902.  Nor  to  deprive  any  future  County  Borough, 
when  it  is  created,  of  any  xiower  such  as  the  County 
Boroughs  have  now? — Provided  Parliament  thinks 
fit  to  sanction  the  creation,  after  due  consideration 
of  all  the  interests  involved,  we  should  raise  no 
objection,  of  course;  we  cannot. 

6903.  But  both  County  Boroughs  and  County  Coun- 
cils should  retain  at  least  their  present  powers  in 
the  interests  of  local  self-government? — ^We  hold  that 
view  strongly. 

6904.  And  that  it  is  not  in  the  public  interest  that 
local  matters  should  be  administered  by  messengers 
from  the  centre,  so  far  as  it  can  be  avoided? — I think 
we  all  feel  very  strongly  on  that  x^oint.  There  is 
great  jealousy  of  central  control  and  very  strong 
local  patriotism. 

6905.  And  if  interest  in  the  practice  of  citizenship 
is  to  be  maintained  and  developed,  is  it  in  your 
opinion  necessary  that  the  powe.rs  of  Local 
Authorities  should  be  increased  rather  than  dim- 
inished?— I think  so  emphatically,  but  I should  like 
to  say  on  that  one  other  thing  which  is  relevant  to 
the  inquiry : we  think  that  the  existence  within  the 
Administrative  County  of  District  Councils  and 
Parishes  with  an  independent  existence  of  their  own 
strongly  tends  to  foster  a spirit  of  local  self-govern- 
ment which  we  believe  to  be  of  the  highest  value  to 
the  country. 

6906.  The  fact  that  in  Counties  you  have  some 
small  powers  in  every  Parish,  and  very  considerable 
and  important  statutory  powers  in  every  District, 
combined  with  the  powers  of  County  government,  in 
your  judgment  is  favourable  to  the  promotion  by  local 
patriotism  of  the  sense  of  citizenship? — I think  it  is 
eminently  favourable. 

6907.  And  while  you  are  not  attacking  the  opposite 
method  in  the  densely  xiopulated  areas  of  great  cities, 
do  you  think,  apart  from  densely  populated  areas,  the 
system  of  varied  Authorities  is  the  best  which  can  be 
adapted  to  that  end? — I think  by  far  the  best  adapted 
to  our  national  instincts  and  historical  precedents. 

6908.  Now  I want  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  on 
matters  of  which  Sir  Lewis  has  been  speaking.  You 
said,  I think,  in  answer  to  him  or  to  Sir  Walter 
Nicholas,  that  when  County  Boroughs  are  extended 
they  generally  seek  to  take  in  areas  in  which  the  rate- 
able value  is  fairly  high? — That  is  natural. 

6909.  Sir  Lewis  then  suggested  that  the  rateable 
value  did  not  matter  very  much,  but  other  people  do 
not  share  that  to  the  full  and  perhaps  take  your  view? 

^It  is  quite  natural  that  that  should  weigh  with 

tb  em. 

6910.  Sir  Lewis  very  properly,  if  I may  say  so,  with 
his  usual  acuteness,  suggested  that  that  is  because 
these  areas  have  gained  in  value  by  reason  of  their 
proximity  to  the  happy  County  Borough? — Well,  that 
is  true. 

6911.  In  the  majority  of  normal  English  Counties — 
I do  not  mean  big  ones  like  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
or  small  ones  like  Rutland — the  principal  County 
Borough  is  generally  what  is  called  the  County  town, 
is  it  not? — Very  often,  yes. 

6912.  Which  is  to-day  and  has  been  for  centuries 
both  an  important  town  itself  and  the  desirable 
geographical  focus  of  County  government  and  of  many 
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County  interests.? — Yes;  that  is  generally  the  case,  I 
should  say. 

6913.  And  where  that  is  the  case  the  advantage 
between  the  County  Borough  and  the  County  as 
exemplified  in  the  area  near  it  is  reciprocal,  is  it  not.? 
— Yes,  to  a large  extent. 

6914.  County  towns  in  most  cases  are  market  towns? 
— Yes,  very  often. 

6915.  They  are  centres  for  various  kinds  of  things 
for  people  who  live  in  the  County  as  well  as  in  the 
town? — Yes,  very  often. 

6916.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  if  the  suggestion 
is  to  be  made  the  basis  of  argument  that  it  is  the 
presence  of  County  towns  which  increases  the  value  of 
the  neighbourhood  and  that  the  County  town  is  the 
centre  of  it,  would  not  that,  carried  to  its  logical 
issue,  suggest  that  the  County  town  should  embrace 
the  whole  County? — Yes. 

6917.  We  have  not  got  to  that  yet;  still  we  never 

know  where  we  are  going  to.  1 only  wanted  to  get 
that  quite  clear.  In  other  parts  of  England  where 
we  are  not  dealing  necessarily  with  a County  town, 
there  is  a tendency,  is  there  not,  in  any  County  to 
have  certain  areas  which  are  predominantly  urban, 
because  of  their  minerals  or  because  of  their  con- 
venience to  manufacture,  and  so  on.? Yes. 

6918.  And  other  districts  which  are  inevitably  agri- 
cultural ? — Yes,  that  is  general. 

6919.  And  County  Boroughs  are  one  of  several  forms 

of  the  organisation  of  an  urban  area,  are  they  not  ? 

Yes. 

6920.  Is  it  in  your  experience  the  crfse  that  a 
number  of  these  urban  areas  have  sprung  up  from 
economic  reasons  entirely  apart  from  the  presence  or 

absence  of  a County  Borough  within  miles  of  them? 

Undoubtedly,  especially  in  places  like  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire. 

6921.  Exactly.  Would  it  be  possible  in  your 
judgment  for  great  extensions  of  County  Boroughs 
to  take  place  in  such  places  as  Lancashire  and  the 
AA’est  Riding  without  annexing  areas  which  have  had 
an  independent  origin  and  existence  from  that  of  the 
County  Borough? — It  is  quite  impossible.  There  is  a 
direct  conflict  at  once.  The  areas  to  which  you  refer 
oppose^  in  the  very  strongest  way  being  merged  in 
the  adjacent  County  Borough. 

6922.  Quite  so,  but  whether  they  oppose  or  not,  the 

fact  is  that  they  have  had  a separate  origin? 

Certainly, 

6923.  They  are  not  there  by  reason  of,  and  their 
rateable  value  is  not  due  to,  the  presence  or 
neighbourhood  of  the  County  Borough  .?_They  owe 
nothing  to  it. 

6924.  So  that  the  vision  which  crossed  my  mind, 
ns  I heard  Sir  Lewis  putting  his  question  to  you, 
of  a County  Borough  exercising  a formative  influenco 
on  the  neighbourhood  round,  giving  it  its  value  and 
taking  it  over  when  it  had  become  sufficiently 
valuable,  is  not  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  position  ? 

— Oh  dear,  no. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  was  your  vision ; it  was 
not  mine. 

6926.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins)-.  I said  so;  I said  it 
was  the  vision  which  came  to  my  mind  when  you  were 
asking  your  questions  and  I was  trying  to  follow 
them  up.  (To  the  Witness):  Now  may  I ask  a 
question  on  the  other  very  important  point  Sir  Lewis 
was  dealing  with,  the  question  of  rateable  values. 

Of  course  it  is  quite  true,  and  I am  sure  my  colleagues 
are  grateful  to  Sir  Lewis  for  bringing  it  out,  that 
there  is  an  element  of  exchange  here;  there  are 
considerations  on  both  sides? Yes. 

6926.  Is  it  the  experience  of  the  County  Councils, 
can  you  tell  me,  that  the  areas  sought  to  be  taken 
m by  extensions  of  County  Boroughs  are  generally 
areas  where  there  are  groups  of  small  houses  of  low 
rateable  value? — No,  I should  not  say  it  is  by  any 
means  general. 

6927.  The  instances  of  Bolton  and  Rochdale  are 
rather  lonely  instances,  are  they  not.?— There  will  be 
others  of  courae,  but  they  are  not  the  rule;  there 
have  been  instances  exactly  the  other  way.  Mitcham 
and  Croydon  was  a well-known  one. 


{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Sir  AValter  reminds  me  ohat 
there  is  Penarth,  in  which  the  palaces  of  the  merchant 
princes  of  Cardiff  were  taken  in. 

{Gol.  Williams):  And  Bristol  and  Stoke  Bishop. 
6928.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Bristol  and  Stoke 

Bishop  also.  Therefore  it  is  the  fact,  and  you  are  here 
to  speak  for  the  Counties,  that  as  a rule  the  areas 
sought  to  be  annexed  are  areas  whose  wealth  is 
perceptible  and  important? — That  is  generally  one 
of  the  attractions. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : May  I be  pardoned  for  inter- 
posing at  this  moment?  AA''e  are  in  the  same  difficulty 
that  we  were  in  before.  On  that  question  somebody 
on  this  side  ought  to  be  entitled  to  ask  Mr.  Dent 
for  his  examples  and  he  will  tell  us  that  he  can  only 
give  a general  airswer.  I very  respectfully  object 
to  his  giving  a.  general  answer  and  our  not  being 
able  to  test  that  general  answer  by  asking  for  figures 
and  facts. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : Must  we  not  gauge  the 
value  of  the  evidence  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Dent  is 
only  here  to  give  general  evidence  and  not  evidence 
in  detail.  AVe  shall  be  able  to  discount  his  evidence 
if  it  is  not  substantiated  by  the  evidence  in  detail 
which  he  says  is  coming  forward.  He  is  founding 
the  County  Council  case ; that  is  all. 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : If  his  answer  to  me  is  out 
of  order,  so  was  his  answer  to  Sir  Lewis.  Sir  Lewis, 
out  of  a profound  experience,  put  to  him  the  two 
cases  of  Bolton  and  Rochdale. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Both  of  which  he  admitted. 
{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I,  out  of  a much  more 
limited  experience,  put  to  him  with  the  help  of  my 
colleagues  the  cases  of  Penarth  and  Stoke  Bishop 
near  Bristol. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : May  I say  I have  not  objected 
to  Sir  Ryland  putting  cases.  I have  objected  to  the 
question  which  followed,  which  was  a further  question. 

6929.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : It  was  like  Sir  Lewises 
question  : “ Is  it  not  the  fact  therefore  that  in  some 
cases  there  is  a balance  the  other  way.”  I began  my 
question  by  admitting  that,  and  then  I was  saying : 
is  it  your  opinion  (I  quite  agree  it  is  a general 
opinion)  but  in  view  of  the  instances  I have  just 
quoted  on  this,  is  it  your  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  County  Councils  Association,  whom  you  are 
representing,  that  on  the  whole  and  most  frequently, 
areas  annexed  are  areas  of  great  value  to  whichever 
Authority  they  belong;  is  that  so? — I should  say  it 
was  generally  the  case,  but  I do  not  want  to  over- 
state my  case. 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : This  is  rather  impoi-tant  on 
the  question  of  method.  This  witness  is  the  first  wit- 
ness sent  here,  as  I understand  it,  to  represent  the 
County  Councils  Association.  He  presents  in  this 
memorandum  and  in  his  evidence  the  view  taken  by 

the  County  Councils  Association 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : In  broad  outline. 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : In  broad  outline,  and  the 
conclusions  to  which  they  have  come  generally,  and 
having  had  illustrations  given  to  him  by  Sir  Lewis  in 
one  direction  and  by  Colonel  Seymour  AVilliams  and 
Sir  AV^alter  Nicholas  and  myself  in  the  other  direction, 
in  each  case  dealing  with  those  instances,  I then  asked 
him  as  representing  the  County  Councils  whether 
their  opinion  and  judgment  is  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  Borough  extensions  have  been  to  take  in  areas 
of  considerable  value  .to  whichever  Authority  they 
are  under.  I submit  to  you  that  is  a perfectly  fair 
question  to  put.  AVe  cannot  conduct  this  inquiry 
fairly  if  we  do  not  allow  persons  who  represent  con- 
siderable bodies  of  opinion,  and  who  have  conferred 
on  it,  to  express  their  opinions.  It  may  be  an  untrue 
opinion.  We  may  have  some  person  of  equal  or 
greater  eminence  appearing  here  who  tells  us  that  the 
people  he  has  been  working  with  have  analysed  it  all, 
and  as  a rule  they  have  taken  in  poverty-stricken 
districts,  but  I submit  to  you  it  is  a perfectly  proper 
question,  and  a perfectly  proper  answer  on  the  part 

of  a gentleman  who  is  giving  general  evidence 

{Sii^  Walter  Nicholas) : And,  in  fact,  it  is  the  very 
question  that  Sir  George  Macdonogh  put  to  Mr. 
Gibbon. 
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(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : May  I say  at  onoe  that  in 

raising  this  point  I have  no  desire  to  raise  any 
technical  ohjection,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  as  to 
formal  admissibility?  All  I want  to  point  out  is  if 
it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Dent  is  only  expressing  the 
opinion  of  the  County  Councils  Association  I have 
nothing  more  to  say;  but  it  was  put  to  him  as  a fact, 
and  that  is  what  I object  to.  My  point  is  this  : I 
put  to  him  Bolton  and  Rochdale  on  a particular 
point,  and  he  said  “Yes,  that  is  so  ” ; he  knew  that 
those  oases  were  so.  Then  he  has  put  to  him  a 
certain  number  of  instances,  and  he  is  asked  to  draw 
from  them  an  inference  of  fact.  I say  unless  we  are 
allowed  to  examine  him  as  to  those  particular 
instances  on  which  he  is  to  found  his  inferences  of 
fact  we  are  in  a difficult  position.  If  it  is  undei- 
stood  that  he  is  merely  giving  general  evidence  as  to 
the  views  of  the  County  Councils  Association  my 
ohjection  is  withdrawn. 

(Sir  Ityland  Adhms) : I think  we  are  getting  very 
near  together,  and  I think  I may  clear  it  up  in  this 
way : the  general  view  is  this : We  have  his  opinion 
as  to  what  in  his  judgment  are  the  facts  of  the  case; 
certain  particular  facts  which  point  in  one  way  are 
put  to  him  by  Sir  Lewis  most  fairly ; other  facts 
which  point  the  other  way  are  put  by  me,  I hope, 
with  equal  fairness ; and  then  I ask  him  as  coming 
here  to  enunciate  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the 
County  Councils  Association  after  inquiring  into  this 
matter : What  is  the  conclusion  you  have  about  the 
instances  on  both  sides;  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the  con- 
clusion that  you  come  to  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  areas  which  are  taken  into  County  Boroughs 
are  of  considerable  value  both  to  the  Borough  they 
are  going  intO'  and  the  County  they  are  going  out  of? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : If  it  is  put  in  that  way  I have 
nothing  more  to  say. 

(Chairman)  : I think  we  must  understand  that  Mr. 
Dent  is  coming  here . as  the  representative  of  the 
County  Councils  Association  to  put  their  views,  and, 
if  he  quotes  instances,  I think  we  have  been  told 
that  the  County  Councils  are  going  to  have  other 
witnesses  who  will  be  able  to  answer  to  every  fact 
that  they  have  put  in  this  memorandum. 

(yVitness) : That  is  so,  my  Lord. 

(Chairman) : If  that  would  meet  Sir  Lewis’s  views, 
when  there  is  a question  of  fact  Mr.  Dent  would  say 
that  would  be  for  another  witness,  but  the  County 
Councils  Association  have  accepted  this  as  a fact  and 
based  their  opinion  upon  it.  Perhaps  that  would 
meet  Sir  Lewis? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : As  we  have  adopted  this  pro- 
cedure, I have  no  option. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : After  all,  Mr.  Dent  has 
simply  come  here  to  give  us  the  County  Councils’ 
case  in  broad  outline.  If  he  has  drawn  any  infer- 
ences, or  arrived  at  any  conclusions  of  fact  which  are 
not  subsequently  substantiated,  we  are  perfectly 
competent  to  discount  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has 
arrived.  He  does  not  profess  to  come  here  to  do 
anything  more  than  present  the  County  Councils’ 
case  in  broad  outline  leaving  the  details  to  be  filled 
in, 

6930.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : May  I go  on  then  to 
ask  if  that  is  your  view  as  to  what  the  facts  of  the 
case  are,  are  you  and  those  with  whom  you  are 
associated  prepared  now  to  set  out  in  detail  in  the 
list  of  Borough  extensions  those  which  are  alleged 
to  have  included  on  the  whole  valuable  areas,  and 
others  which,  like  Bolton  and  Rochdale  which  you 
admitted,  have  so  far  predominantly  included  un- 
valuable  areas  that  they  have  to  pay  compensation? 
— ^We  are  prepared  to  put  any  evidence  before  the 
Commission  that  the  Commission  wishes  to  hear.  We 
propose  to  call  certain  gentlemen  who  come  from  the 
Counties  most  immediately  affected — the  West  Riding, 
Nottinghamshire,  Staffordshire,  and  so  on, — who  will 
speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  nearly  every  one  of 
the  applications  which  have  been  before  Parliament, 
and  all  the  figures  referred  to  in  my  Appendix*. 

6931.  Therefore,  any  figures  of  that  kind  which 


* See  Appendix  LXIII,  page  481. 


either  Sir  Lewis  or  myself,  or  any  of  us,  want  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  full  basis  of  fact  on  which  the  con- 
clusion is  based,  would  be  submitted  by  you  and  your 
officials  at  any  time  we  wanted  them  ? — At  any  time. 

6932.  I now  come  to  the  next  point  to  which  Sir 
Lewis  very  properly  attached  importance,  and  that  is 
the  question  about  rateable  value.  We  have  got  so 
far  that  in  some  oases  there  may  be  a balance  one 
way,  and  sometimes  the  other,  and  Sir  Lewis  properly 
defined  “ rateable  value  ” with  precision.  Is  it  the 
view  of  the  County  Councils,  so  far  as  you  have  ascer- 
tained it,  that  progressive  loss  of  rateable  value  is  a 
serious  injury  to  local  government  in  Counties? — 
Very  serious,  of  course.  I would  not  say  there  is  pro- 
gressive loss  going  on.  What  I should  have  said 
would  be  that  rateable  value  in  the  Coimties  generally 
has  remained  practically  stationary. 

6933.  I am  much  obliged? — While  the  burdens  have 
enormously  increased. 

6934.  On  the  one  hand  the  burdens  have  increased, 
and  an  increase  of  rateable  value  would  have  been  of 
assistance  to  you  in  shouldering  them? — Yes,  it  would 
in  carrying  out  those  increased  burdens. 

6935.  Has  the  normal  increase  of  rateable  value 
been  retarded  or  destroyed  by  the  successive  annexa- 
tions?— Retarded,  undoubtedly. 

6936.  And,  in  paragraph  23,  I see  you  say  that  the 
pei'centage  loss  of  rateable  value  to  the  total  number 
of  Counties  is  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole? — Yes,  1 
believe  that  is  a correct  figure. 

6937.  And  the  loss  of  population  is  about  22  per 
cent?  Between  22  and  23,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

6938.  20  per  cent,  of  rateable  value  in  the  Counties 
affected,  and,  taking  it  over  all  Counties,  only  14  per 
cent.  ? — Yes. 

6939.  Has  it  been  necessary  since  1888  for  County 
Councils  to  develop  their  administrative  machinery  ? — 
Very  largely  indeed,  of  course — enormously. 

6940.  Is  that  a necessity  which  show's  any  signs  of 
diminishing  or  coming  to  an  end? — Very  far  from  it; 
it  is  bound  to  go  on  increasing. 

6941.  Is  the  economical  working  of  that  machinery 
affected  by  the  lose  of  parts  of  the  County  from  time 
to  time? — Very  much  so,  because  you  cannot  reduce 
your  machinery  in  propoi'tion  to  your  loss  of  territory. 
Y'ou  have  to  keep  your  machinery  going  practically, 
although  you  lose  a slice  of  territory,  and  some  ser- 
vices of  course  you  are  relieved  from. 

6942.  Has  that  any  effect  upon  the  orderliness  of 
the  organisation ; in  other  words,  does  it,  or  does  it 
not,  tend  to  dislocate  County  organisation? — It  cer- 
tainly tends  to  dislocation,  and  Counties  who  are  faced 
with  continuous  and  successive  applications  of  this 
kind  have  no  certainty  at  all.  They  cannot  look 
forward  and  plan  their  organisation  and  machinery 
with  any  certainty. 

6943.  I am  coming  to  that.  I am  unly  getting  the 
fact,  apart  from  the  future,  that  it  does  dislocate  the 
machinery? — It  must,  obviously. 

6944.  Supposing  that  the  financial  compensations 
were  so  great — much  larger  than  they  are  now — that 
they  did  financially  restore  the  resources,  perhaps  even 
enable  a rate  to  be  lowered,  would  that  excessive 
financial  compensation  meet  the  problem  of  the  dis- 
location of  the  services? — It  would  not  meet  it 
altogether,  of  course.  If  you  push  the  thing  to  an 
extreme,  if  you  take  the  case  of  my  County  and  cut 
off  the  whole  metropolitan  area,  we  should  have  to 
re-cast  the  whole  of  our  machinery  on  a totally 
different  scale. 

6945.  I am  much  obliged.  What  I want  to  ask 
is  whether  the  efficiency  of  County  government  can 
be  maintained  if  the  area  is  diminished  from  time  to 
time,  no  matter  what  financial  compen.sation  is  paid? 
It  certainly  cannot — not  the  present  efficiency. 

6946.  That  is  your  view,  and  the  view  of  your 
A.ssociation? — We  hold  that  quite  strongly.  We  have 
all  built  up  our  organisations  very  carefully  as  a 
result  of  experience  of  existing  areas  and  seiwices, 
and  anything  that  interferes  with  them  means  re- 
casting the  whole  thing  at  great  expense  and  difficulty. 

6947.  I understand  you  to  say  that  this  goes  far 
beyond  the  extent  of  monetaiy  compensation. 
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important  as  monetary  compensation  is? Oh,  far 

beyond. 


6948.  Is  the  submission  that  you  make  to  this  Com- 
mission in  paragraph  23  that  the  combined  effect 
at  the  present  time  is  a source  of  constant  anxiety 
to  County  Councils? — A source  of  the  very  gi’eatest 
anxiety  in  some  Counties;  other  Counties  are  less 
immediately  affected. 

6949.  I did  not  want  to  go  beyond  the  particular 
pai'agraph  that  you  are  on,  but  it  does  run  on  so 
naturally  that  perhaps  it  might  save  time  if  I ask 
one  question  on  the  effect  of  the  continuance  of  the 
piocess.  You  said  a moment  ago  that  it  is  causing 

great  anxiety  as  to  what  may  happen  in  the  future? 

Yes. 

6950.  Is  it  your  experience,  and  that  of  the 
Association  you  represent,  that  security  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  administrative  services  has  a very  great 
bearmg  on  their  efficiency? — Very  great,  of  course. 

6961.  For  instance,  no  matter  what  you  pay  an 
official— let  us  imagine  for  a moment  that  you  over- 
paid him  would  that  make  up  for  the  effect  of  com- 
plete uncertainty  on  his  part  as  to  the  length  of  his 
tenure.? — No,  it  would  not  compensate  at  all. 

69-52.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the  fact  as  known  to  you 
and  your  colleagues,  that  the  present  state  of  this 
pioblem  is  affecting  'the  security  of  necessary  fore- 
casts in  organising  the  administration  of  the 
Counties? — I think  it  is  affecting  it  vei’y  gravely  in 
some  Counties;  others  are  not  so  much  affected. 

6953.  Without  going  into  the  other  part  of  our 
inquiry,  that  would  be  a matter  which  would  apply 
to  District  Authorities  as  well  as  to  County 
Authorities ?_Oh,  very  much.  I should  like  to  say 
that  in  some  Counties,  in  my  own,  for  instance, 
although  we  may  have  the  gravest  possible  dangers 
in  front  of  us  if  this  policy  is  pursued,  we  have  not 
let  it  prevent  our  laying  our  plans  for  the  future 
for  the  development  of  our  arterial  connections  with 
London.  We  may  be  in  a perfectly  impossible  posi- 
tion which  we  cannot  meet  when  the  time  comes, 
but  we  are  taking  our  risks  because  we  think  we 
ought  to. 

6954.  To  put  it  in  a homely  metaphor,  do  you 
find  in  fact  that  the  best  work  is  done  under  the 
shadow  of  invasion? — Oh,  of  course  not;  it  cannot  be. 

695o.  (Col.  Williams'):  That  applies  even  more 
strongly  to  a small  Local  Authority  on  the  borders 
of  a County  Borough? — Yes,  it  does  certainly — quite 
as  strongly  as,  or  more  strongly  than,  to  the  County 
itself. 

6956.  If  rural  districts  surround  a Coun^  Borough, 
the  portion  nearer  the  Borough  being  more  thickly 
populated  and  of  higher  rateable  value,  they  still 
he  continually  under  the  danger  of  that  being  taken 
away,  and  it  disorganises  the  whole  of  their  adminis- 
tration ?_It  must  be  so ; undoubtedly  it  is  so.  ' 

6957.  If  it  is  taken  away  the  cost  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  remainder ?— is  not  reduced  in  pro- 

portion ; it  cannot  be. 


6958.  To  a greater  extent  than  the  disturbance  of 
County  administration? — The  principle  is  exactly  the 

danger  is  a very  real  one. 

6959  (bir  Walter  Nicholas)  : You  are  a County 
Councillor  of  some  years’  experience.? Yes. 

6960.  I take  i-t  that  you  would  agree  with  me  that 
a County  Council  in  its  administration  has  not  only 
to  take  a view  of  the  immediate  circumstances  of  its 
Administrative  County,  but  has  to  take  a prospective 
view.?— It  has  to  take  a long  view,  especially  in  some 
services. 


6961.  And  of  course  the  prospective  view  which  it 
may  have  taken  is  liable  to  be  seriously  displaced  bv 
these  applications  for  annexation  by  other  local 

government  authorities  of  part  of  its  district? They 

may  be  very  seriously  affected  indeed,  especially  in 
relation  to  things  like  main  roads. 

6962  Sir  E,yland  has  brought  that  out.  Dealing 
with  the  equities  of  the  situation  of  the  two  local 
government  authorities,  County  Boroughs  are  under 
no  such  disability,  if  I may  use  the  term,  or  fear 
such  as  you  have  indicated  ?— No ; they  are  not  liable 
to  he  xaicied. 


6963.  I prefer  Sir  Ryland’s  word;  he  has  taken 
the  word  out  of  my  mouth : they  are  not  liable  to  be 
invaded? — They  are  not,  unless  it  be  by  London. 

6964.  In  carrying  on  the  very  important  work  of 
the  administration  of  a County,  as  you  have  pointed 
out,  a County  when  contrasted  with  a County 
Borough  has  a sort  of  fear  of  invasion  by  one  of 
these  great  County  Boroughs  which  may  adjoin  -the 
area  of  its  administration?— Yes,  that  is  so  now- 
adays. 

6965.  Does  that  tend  to  the  good  of  local  govern- 
ment in  your  opinion?— No,  I do  not  think  it  does 
at  all — rather  the  reverse. 

6966.  I thought  I got  out  of  you,  but  not  as 
clearly  as  I am  now  endeavouring  to  get  out  of  you, 
that  it  goes  right  down  through  the  minor  Authori- 
ties, as  Colonel  'Williams  has  pointed  out.?' — Yes. 

6967.  Through  the  Urban  District  Councils ' and 
Rural  District  Councils.? — Yes. 

6968.  And  the  position  of  a County  Council  in  this 
respect,  and  of  a County  Borough,  is  entirely  differ 
ent? — Quite. 

6969.  One  is  the  invader  never  under  the  fear  of 
being  invaded,  and  the  poor  County  is  the  area  which 
is  invaded? — That  is  so. 

6970.  {Chairman)  : I do  not  know  whether  it  would 
be  useful  to  ask  a question  now  arising  out  of  what 
you  said,  I think,  to  Sir  Ryland  Adkins,  in  regard 
to  the  absorption  by  certain  large  indu.strial  towns 
which  have  newly  grown  up  owing  to  mines,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  of  old  established  towns;  I do 
not  know  whether  you  would  rather  leave  that  to 
another  witness.?— I would  rather  leave  that  to  the 
witnesses  from  the  West  Riding,  if  I may,  because 
they  can  give  such  striking  instances. 

_ 6971.  If  you  have  not  any  personal  experience  of 
It,  we  had  better  leave  that?— The  most  striking 
instances  will  come  from  the  West  Riding  of  Yoi'k- 
shire  and  Lancashire. 


uoii/.  xiiaaeii)  : uould  you  give  me  one  or  two 

mole  particular  instances  of  this  dislocation?  There 
h^  been  a good  deal  of  rather  general  talk  about 
dislocation,  but  which  are  the  services  on  which  it 
operates  most  seriously  when  an  area  is  taken  from 
a County  and  is  added  to  a Borough?-- It  would 
opeiate  most  seriously,  I think,  as  a rule  in  regard 
to  main  roads,  and  in  regard  to  higher  education. 
You  will  have  an  exhaustive  statement  with  regard 
to  higher  education  on  behalf  of  the  West  Riding 
from  Mr.  Jackson,  who  will  explain  in  detail  ivhat  a 
very  elaborate  and  complete  system  the  West  Riding 
have  laid  out  at  very  great  expense,  to  cover  the 
whole  Riding._  He  will  show  you  in  detail  how  that 
system  is  being  undermined  and  sapped  by  these 
applications,  and  breaks  down  at  every  point. 

6973.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : The  prominent  feature 
■with  regard  to  higher  education  is  co-ordination  ?-^ 
Precisely.  With  regard  to  the  main  roads,  may  I 
quote  one  illustration  where  we  have  not  broken 
down,  because  we  have  not  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
deterred  by  fears,  but  as  showing  the  necessity  of 
comprehensive  planning?  We,  like  all  other  Counties 
bordering  on  great  metropolitan  districts,  especially 
those  bordering  on  London,  have  had  to  plan  the 
most  extensive  and  expensive  improvements  in  the 
main  roads  leading  out  of  London  through  Essex. 
We  have  committed  ourselves  to  an  expenditure  which 
runs  into  millions  of  pounds.  We  are  spending  now 
a gross  sum  of  over  £700,000,  and  the  Ministry  are 
making  large  grants  as  well.  That  has  all  been  spent 
on  the  assumption  that  we  can  carry  the  future 
burdens  which  we  shall  have  to  meet  to  repay  the 
loans  that  have  been  raised,  and  the  future  main- 
ton  ance  charges  of  these  great  arterial'  highways  for 
the  benefit  of  London  traffic.  If  we  had  not  taken 
perhaps  rather  a bold  view  we  should  have  shrunk 
from  embarking  on  this  thing.  As  it  is  we  have  com- 
rai  ed  ourselves,  and  if  any  further  encouragement 
is  pven  to  this  creation  of  County  Boroughs  and  their 
extension,  if  you  cut  away  the  whole  of  southern 
Itssex,  all  the  metropolitan  area,  we  shall  be  left  with 
a much  reduced  rateable  value,  and  we  shall  have 
proportionately  to  reduce  our  salaries,  our  staff,  and 
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everything  else.  We  shall  have  this  enormous 
burden  to  bear,  and  we  shall  be  quite  incapable  of 
playing  the  part  which  we  are  asked  to  play  to-day 
in  joining  in  joint  schemes  for  the  development  of  the 
communications  of  London.  That  is  just  one 
instance;  other  Counties  will  be  able  to  give  similar 
instances.  Of  course,  police,  tuberculosis,  and  other 
things,  could  he  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  elaborate  it. 

(Mr.  Siddell) : Thank  you ; that  answers  my  point. 
(Chairman)  : Shall  we  now  go  on  to  paragraph  22, 
which  I think  we  have  dealt  with  to  a certain  extent? 
Devonport  and  Hanley  have  disappeared? 

(Sir  Lewis  Becurd) : One  by  absorption  into 

Plymouth,  and  the  other  by  absorption  into  Stoke- 
on-Trent. 

6974.  (Chairman):  Yes;  they  wore  absorbed? — The 
detailed  information  summarised  in  paragraph  22  is 
in  Appendix  D*.  I would  like,  if  I might,  just  ico 
remind  the  Commission  that  the  figures  I have  given 
only  relate  to  applications  which  have  been  successfnl. 
Other  witnesses  will  speak  of  the  figures  which  would 
have  to  be  added  to  the  ones  I have  given  if  any  of 
the  applications  which  have  been  made  or  fore- 
shadowed are  resumed  and  are  successful;  of  course, 
that  would  be  a very  large  addition. 

6975.  What  you  are  giving  evidence  upon  now  is 
those  particular  County  Boroughs  which  are  actually 
in  being  and  which  Parliament  has  sanctioned  ? — That 
is  so. 

6976.  And  when  you,  or  other  witnesses,  give  us 
particulars  of  those  which  have  been  threatened,  if  I 
may  use  the  word,  I imagine  your  point  is  to  show 
the  dislocation  which  uncertainty  produces  in  the 
minds  of  County  Councils;  am  I correct? — Yes, 
lierfeotly  correct. 

6977.  You  would  prefer  that  that  should  be  left? — 

I would  prefer  that  it  should  be  left  to  later  witnesses 
to  go  further  into  those  figures. 

6978.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : It  is,  briefly,  as  far  as 
the  effect  upon  the  Counties  is  concerned,  that  they 
have  lost  one-fifth  of  their  rateable  value? — Yes,  that 
is  at  the  moment,  and  are  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
a great  (leal  more  in  other  cases. 

6979.  (Chairman)  : You  have  given  us  what  they 
have  actually  lost  in  this  table? — This  is  actual  loss. 

6980.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  they  have 
gained,  or  what  expenses  they  have  been  saved  by  the 
absorption  of  those  areas  into  County  Boroughs? — I 
cannot  give  you  any  figure  on  that,  but  I think  it 
would  be  found  to  be  insignificant. 

6981.  I suppose  there  are  other  questions — educa- 
tion, for  instance,  and  a good  many  services  of  that 
kind — in  which  relief  has  been  obtained? — ^Yes,  but  it 
does  not  in  the  long  run  show  any  figures,  because  the 
services  of  which  you  are  relieved  are  not  balanced  by 
any  corresponding  reduction  in  the  expenses. 

6982.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Not  with  2,000,000  popula- 
tion taken  out,  and  how  many  children  in  that 
2,000,000  of  elementary  school  age? — ^The  elementary 
would  not  be  in  the  County  to  begin  with,  probably. 

6983.  A great  part  of  it  would? — Extensions  come 
in,  of  course. 

6984.  The  County  Council  is  the  Education 
Authority  for  elementary  education  except  in 
Boroughs  of  10,000  and  Urban  Districts  of  20,000 
population  in  1901? — Oh,  yes,  I know. 

6985.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Surely  in  the  case 
of  highways  the  most  expensive  highways  are  those  in 
very  thickly  populated  areas? — No.  I think  that  is  a 
fallacy,  if  I may  say  so.  In  the  very  thickly  popu- 
lated areas  the  roads  have  already  been  put  on  con- 
crete foundations  and  are.  generally  wood  block,  or 
granite  sett,  or  asphalt  surfaces,  as  a result  of  loans 
raised  for  20  years,  and  the  wear  and  tear  on  that  is 
a fairly  constant  figure,  because  you  know  practically 
the  life  of  the  road ; it  is  pretty  well  known.  Where 
the  money  is  being  poured  out  to-day  is  outside  these 
areas,  the  approach  to  the  densely  populated  areas, 
where  the  foundations  are  defective  and  the  crust  i« 
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inferior,  and  new  materials  throughout  have  to  be 
put  in. 

6986.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : May  we  get  it  quite  clear  ? 
Where  the  thing  has  been  done  in  the  past  and  money 
borrowed,  if  you  take  over  the  road  you  take  over  the 
burden  of  the  interest  and  sinking  fund? — Yes. 

6987.  So  that  to  that  extent  in  those  cases  the 
County  would  be  relieved  of  something? — ^Yes. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Taking  education,  if  it  be 
true  that  the  area  taken  in  by  the  County  Borough 
from  the  County  consists  largely  of  a rateable  value 
which  is  high  as  contrasted  with  a low  rateable  value 
of  tenements,  take,  for  instance,  Penarth,  where  the 

merchant  princes  of  Cardiff  reside 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : We  are  getting  on  to  a definite 
case  which  the  witness  says  he  does  not  know  anything 
about. 

(Chairman) : I think  we  must  keep  to  the  general 
point. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : But  Sir  Lewis  himself  laid 
down  the  proposition  that  the  rateable  value  which 
was  being  annexed  was  a high  rateable  value  as  con- 
trasted with  a low  rateable  value. 

6988.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Sir  Walter  did  not  hear 
me;  I said  it  was  an  average.  Now  I want  to  put  a 
hypothetical  case,  because  after  all  Mr.  Dent  is  only 
dealing  with  generalities  and  not  with  details.  1 am 
quite  prepared  to  accept  the  challenge  with  regard  to 
Penarth  when  the  time  comes.  Is  not  this  the  case, 
very  often,  with  the  annexation  of  an  area  which  is 
outside  the  County  Borough,  that  a great  many  of  the 
residential  population  who  get  their  living  by  carrying 
on  a business  in  the  town  reside  in  the  area  which  is 
sought  to  be  annexed,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  a 
fashionable  suburb? — That  is  very  often  one  of  the 
reasons  given  for  annexation. 

6989.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : A fashionable  suburb 
would  not  make  anything  like  the  demands  upon  the 
elementary  education  facilities  which  are  provided 
that  an  ordinary  industrial  area  of  the  County  would 
make? — ^Of  course. 

6990.  And  consequently  the  demands  upon  you  as  a 
County  from  one  of  these  fashionable  suburbs  to 
provide  the  services  of  elementary  education  would 
be  nothing  like  as  great  as  from  a purely  industrial 
area? — Not  nearly  so  great. 

6991.  And  upon  this  area  you  are  probably  as  a 
County,  when  you  come  to  balance  the  gains  and 
losses,  making  a gain? — We  are  making  money;  ch 
yes,  they  are  helping  to  pay  for  the  poorer  parts 
of  the  County. 

6992.  That  is  what  has  happened? — Undoubtedly, 
but  that  is  true  generally.  All  County  administration 
is  based  on  the  idea  to  a great  extent  of  the  richer 
part  paying  for  the  poorer  part. 

6993.  Plave  you  ever  known  in  your  great  experience 
of  these  extensions  that  the  County  Borougli  has 
proceeded  on  the  lines  of  a philanthropist  wanting 
to  relieve  the  County? — ^I  do  not  want  to  go  too 
closely  into  the  motives. 

6994.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : And  for  that  loss  of  profit 
that  Sir  Walter  has  made  so  clear  you  are  paid 
compensation  under  the  Act  of  1913 ; I do  not  say 
whether  it  is  sufficient  or  not? — ^You  will  be  entitled 
to  claim  that  no  doubt;  it  will  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

6995.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : I am  not  quite  sure 
that  I made  myself  clear.  What  I had  in  my  mind 
was  this : you  told  us  this  morning  and  this  afternoon 
that  if  the  area  of  Greater  London,  the  Metropolitan 
Police  District,  was  taken  away  from  the  Essex 
County  Council  it  would  cause  financial  loss  to  the 
Essex  County  Council? — Yes,  about  half  our  rateable 
value  and  half  our  population. 

6996.  Am  I right  in  thinking  that  you  would  tell 
us  that  the  expense  of  constructing  these  roads  leading 
out  of  London,  which  pass  through  those  districts 
which  are  outside  the  London  County  Council  area 
and  are  now  in  the  Administrative  County  of  Essex, 
but  which  if  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  was 
entirely  incorporated  in  the  County  of  London  would 
become  part  of  the  County  of  London,  is  less  than 
the  cost  of  consti-ucting  roads  in  the  rural  districts 
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of  Essex .P_Not  less  per  mile,  but  of  course  the 
mileage  is  only  a small  fraction  of  the  whole  mileage 
of  the  County.  What  I said  in  addition  was  that 
in  those  areas  m a rule  the  solid  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion, substituting  reinforced  concrete  foundations 
and  so  on,  has  been  done,  and  the  place  where  the 
money  has  to  be  spent  now  is  outside  those  densely 
populated  areas,  as  you  get  a little  further  into  the 
County  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  have 
got  to  be  found  to  put  in  adequate  foundations  to 
traffic  as  it  gets  further  from  the  streets. 

6997.  So  that  you  would  not  be  relieved  if  the 

Metropolitan  Police  District  were  taken  away? We 

should  not  be  relieved  in  a pecuniary  sense  at  all. 
We  should  hud  an  enormously  increased  burden  and 
the  compensation  would,  of  course,  be  utterly 
inadequate  to  make  up  for  it. 

6998.  (Col.  Williams) : In  so  far  as  the  money  you 
had  spent  on  that  area  other  than  by  way  of  loan 
IS  concerned,  the  new  Authority  which  acquired  it 

Tu  of  tliat?_Of  course  they  would. 

6999.  (6m-  Walter  Nicholas) : Following  on  what  I 
asked  you  earlier  this  morning  about  the  urban  and 
rural  .a,reas,  and  following  Sir  George  Macdonogh’s 
point  IS  it  not  one  of  the  complaints,  as  far  as  that 
complaint  exists,  that  the  urban  inhabitants  do  not 
get  the  same  benefit  from  the  roads  as  the  i-ural,  and 
that  is  what  causes  that  collision  of  interests? — I am 
afraid  now  we  get  complaints  on  both  sides.  The 
rural  people  say  the  roads  are  all  made  up  to  suit 

unsafe  for  their  horses— there  was  a case  in  the  paper 
to-da.y— and  here  the  people  say:  “You  are  taMng 
11  money  to  pay  for  these  country  roads.”  You  can- 
not please  eithei-  of  them. 

on  mads  a great  authority 

on  loads  and  I want  to  find  out  from  you  this-  is  it 
correct  to  say  that  40  or  50  years  ago  the  traffif  on 
roads  was  mainly  local  .P_Yes,  undoubtedly. 

fUUi.  And  local  in  two  senses,  the  tradesmen  from 
the  town  or  the  manufacturer  taking  his  goods  to  a 
station  or  to  a customer Yes  ® 

usiufiht^i^n  agriculturalist 

^ -noQ  ! undoubtedly. 

<003.  And  the  usual  use  of  roads  40  or  60  years 
ago  was  either  that  of  the  saddle  horses,  which  luld 
not  involve  so  much  money  being  spent  on  roads,  or 

horser?®_?es.° 

7004.  40  or  60  years  ago— about  1888  and  so  ou- 
tlie proportion  of  goods  taken  over  railways  long  dis- 

rshould  snv  T “^.1^"  “deed, 

1 should  say.  I could  give  you  one  figure— only  one 

one.  Ihe  change  now  is  becoming  very  remarkable 

loacfTL^R^-f  fo  ft 

oad.  The  Railway  Companies  this  last  year  in  Par- 

0 Bor+I  f the  main  argument  in  favour  of 

a Bill  they  were  promoting  to  empower  them  to  carrv 
meichandise  by  road  that  they  had  in  the  last  few' 
years  lost  no  less  than  6,000,000  tons  of  merchandise 
which  had  gone  on  to  the  ro'ad. 

^Me^of  things,  roughly  speaking,  say  40  years  ago? 

ven?en‘  ^“ds  which  for  oon  • 

venience  sake  we  may  call  urban  and  rural  ? Yes 

7007.  plough  not  quite  exclusively  so;  and  com- 
paratively little  through  traffic  either  for  pleasure  or 
for  business P-Vci-y  little,  I should  say,  then, 

7008.  Now  is  it  not  the  case  that  to-day  there  is 
an  enormous  increase  first  of  all  of  through  traffic 
which  may  go  across  a number  of  Counties  and 
County  Boroughs ?-It  is  enormous. 

7009.  Enormous  rural  through  traffic?— Yes. 

7010.  Rut  in  addition  to  that  is  there  in  your 

‘"^“d  knowledge  an  increase  in  traffic  from 

FsLv^V  ‘'^nofhei'-take  the  case  of 

lissex.-- — Ves,  very  large. 


7011.  In  addition  to  things  that  go  through  Essex 
to  get  to  Suffolk  or  Cambridgeshire  there  is  a great 
increase  of  through  traffic  within  the  County  of 
Essex.--— A very  large  distribution  of  goods  from  town 
to  country  and  town  to  town. 

7012.  40  years  ago  if  you  made  a County  Borough 

in  Jtssex  it  would  then  have  to  maintain  the  main 
roads  within  its  area? Yes. 

7013.  And  would  not  have  to  pay  to  the  roads  in 
Essex  itself,  say,  in  1888?— No. 

7014.  At  that  time  its  own  roads  would  be  mainly 
u.sed  by  its  own  people? — Mainly. 

<015.  With,  of  coursfe,  a considerable  number  of 
country  people  coming  in  for  shopping  and  market- 
ing?— Yes. 

7016  And  therefore  if  it  were  taken  out  of  Essex 
then  the  effect  upon  .Essex  would  be  less  than  if  it 
were  taken  out  of  Essex  now,  when  there  is  much 
more  through  traffic  throughout  the  whole  County?— 
Very  much  less. 

7017.  I want  to  follow  the  argument  thoroughly, 
inerefore,  as  you  have  much  more,  in  so  fai-  as  you 
have  through  national  traffic,  the  remedy  would 
appear  to  be  that  the  taxpayer  as  a whole  should  pay 
proportion  .?_That  is  what  we  claim. 
<-018.  But  apart  from  that,  through  County  traffic 
being  much  larger  than  it  was  40  years  ago,  it  is  more 
serious  if  the  County  is  broken  up.?— Much  more 
serious,  and  it  is  much  more  true  to  say  that  the 
roads  exist  very  largely  to  carry  the  traffic  of  the 
towns. 

7019  That  wa,s  my  next  point.  Not  only  is  the 
through  traffic  in  the  County  greater,  but  the  pro- 
portion  IS  far  more  urban  in  origin  or  object  than  it 
was  40  years  ago.?— Oh,  far  more. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I do  not  quite  know  which 
paragraph  we  are  on. 

(Chairman)  : We  are  on  paragraph  22 
(,Sm-  Lewis  Beard)  ■ I have  nothing  to  ask  on  that. 
(Chavi  man) : It  refers  to  Appendix  D*.  Mr.  Dent 
told  us  he  was  ready  to  answer  for  this,  but  not  for 
tn-e  attempts  and  projected  extensions. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : There  is  no  doubt  these  figures 
are  correct. 

7020.  (Chairman):  I wanted  to  ask  you'  one 
question  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  Act  of  1913 

Te  Y take  it  that 

he  effect  of  the  Act  has  been  to  lighten  considerably 

w ^kich  would  otherwise  be  borne? 

hpi+  sum  we  get  of  course  is  something;  it  is 

better  than  getting  none  at  all.  ^ 

7021  Does  it  considerably  assist  financially  ?_It  is 
a substantial  sum,  of  course. 

your  main  objection  is  not  the 
^ tke  financial  one. 

<-033.  Supposing  the  financial  objection  was  taken 

'vhich  you  got  by  the 
wi.p  ^ t f everything,  or  even  supposing  there 

s^dl  nhi  I T®  *ke  County,  you  would 

still  object  to  extensions.?— I should  object  to  exten- 

TaTirth  I have  already  indicated, 

that  If  they  are  carried  any  further  County  govern- 
ment  as  a whole  will  be  broken  up. 

sid?,^"^;  °k,ieot  to  is  what  you  con- 

sidei  to  be  the  continued  interference  with  your 
County  arrangements  or  the  possibility  of  it,  a sword 

of  Damocles,  so  to  speak,  over  the  County?— Yes 
certainly.  j . x 

7025.  And  not  so  much  the  financial  difficulty.?— 
Wo.  1 say  no  money  will  compensate  for  the  effective 
disappearance  of  the  Counties  as  the  principal  units 
ot  local  government. 

speaking  quite  of  the  disappear- 
ft  fa!  n f " also_ object  to,  I gather,  is  the  effect 
It  nas  on  County  administration? Yes 

wfl^^<‘<?-^  difficulty  which'  is  caused?- 

M ell,  disappearance  ’ is  perhaps  too  strong  a term 
but  some  Counties  would  be  almost  halved;  others  com- 
pletely emasculated. 

7028.  (Sir  Byland  Adhins)  : You  object  to  amputa- 
tion only  one  degree  less  than  death.? That  is  so. 
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7029.  {Ghairman) : And  also  the  uncertainty  pro- 
duced by  the  threat  of  an  operation? — Yes. 

7030.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Your  status  is 
lessened  P — Altogether. 

7031.  You  made  reference  this  morning  to 

sentimental  reasons  operating  in  the  case  of  the 
action  of  Pai'liament.  If  your  survey  is  historically 
correct,  and  I am  not  questioning  it  for  a 
moment,  sentiment  must  operate  in  maintaining  a 
County  as  being  the  unit  of  government? — Very  much 
indeed.  I should  like  to  add  one  remark  on  your  last 
question,  my  Lord.  I would  go  a little  further, 
because  I think  that  the  whole  trend  to-day  is  towards 
further  devolution  of  powers  to  these  large  areas  such 
as  Counties.  The  more  you  chop  them  up  into  frag- 
ments the  less  possible  will  it  be  to  apply  that  prin- 
ciple of  devolution.  We  are  finding  for  certain 

services  to-day  that  the  County  itself  is  not  a big 
enough  area ; some  people  talk  of  provinces  and  things 
ol  that  kind.  One  has  to  keep  that  in  mind  as  well. 

7032.  (Chairman) : We  are  going  rather  beyond 
what  is  in  your  memorandum  now,  but,  of  course,  you 
have  considered  the  possibility  of  joint  arrangements 
between  various  Authorities? — Yes. 

7033.  Arising  out  of  that,  in  most  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment now  there  are  provisions  for  joint  action  between 
several  Counties? — Oh,  yes;  joint  arrangements,  and 
we  say  ourselves  that  most  of  the  cases  which  are 
cited  as  cases  which  justifj^  the  creation  or  extension 
of  County  Boroughs  are  cases  which  are  properly  met 
b.y  joint  arrangements. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Yes;  of  course  you  told  us  that 
before.  I suggested  to  you  that  it  was  all  right  in 
principle,  but  did  not  work  in  practice. 

7034.  (Col.  Williams) : Do  you  think  there  would  be 
any  advantage  in  making  a provision  that  extensions 
should  only  be  made  after  the  expiration  of  a certain 
period  of  years ; would  that  help  to  stabilise  County 
government  ? — It  would  certainly  help  to  stabilise  it  if 
we  had  a moratorium  for  a sufficiently  long  period  of 
years  in  which  no  change  was  to  be  made;  we  should 
know  where  we  were. 

7035.  Unless  by  agreement? — Unless  by  agreement, 
yes,  but  that  is  not  a permanent  arrangement.. 

7036.  (Ghairman) : In  all  your  points  you  except 
anything  that  is  made  by  mutual  agreement? — Yes. 

7037.  That  is  a different  thing  altogether,  is  it  not? 
— That  is  a different  thing  altogether. 

7038.  Shall  we  pass  now  to  paragraph  23:  “ Com- 
bined Effect  on  Counties  ”?  This  is  just  a table  of 
figures? — Well,  this  has  been  dealt  with  to  a consider- 
able extent  already  by  the  questions. 

7039.  I think  the  principle  has.  On  the  question  of 
the  actual  figures  no  doubt  there  is  another  witness  ? — 
The  following  paragraphs  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
general  principles  have  all  been  dealt  with  in  examina- 
tion. 

(Ghairman)  : Then  we  come  to  paragraph  24,  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  continuance  of  the  present  policy. 

Seebct  of  Continuance  of  Present  Policy. 

24.  Having  thus  established  the  extent  of  the 
inroads  that  have  been  made  upon  the  Administrative 
Counties  as  a result  of  section  64  of  the  1888  Act, 
it  may  well  be  asked,  first,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
County  as  the  acknowledged  main*  unit  of  our  local 
government  system  if  such  inroads  continue,  as  un- 
doubtedly they  will,  unless  some  limitation  is  placed 
upon  the  extravagant  interpretation  of  the  section, 
and,  secondly,  wffiat  are  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
Municipalities  seek  to  justify  their  present  policy, 
Wh’ch  apparently  contemplates  the  areas  of  the 
Administrative  Counties  merely  as  a reservoir  from 
which,  the  County  Boroughs  can  draw  additional 
supplies  of  territory  and  rateable  value  whenever 
they  so  desire. 

25.  Dealing  with  the  first  point,  it  is  evident,  as 
regards  extensions  of  County  Boroughs,  that  the 
Municipal  Authorities  are  no  longer  content  to  use 
section  5’4  (1)  (a)  of  the  1888  Act  for  the  purpose  of 

- * -The  Witness  withdrew  the  word  “ main."  See  Q.  7044. 


adjustments  of  boundaries,  but  have  now,  for  good  or 
ill,  made  up  their  minds  to  attempt  to  parcel  the 
Administrative  County  areas  between  them  by  many 
thousands  of  acres  at  a time,  always  including,  be  it 
remarked,  the  most  valuable  urban  areas  within  then- 
reach.  One  such  extension  might  well,  in  a big 
County  like  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  have  com- 
paratively little  deleterious  effect  upon  the  Adminis- 
trative County,  although  it  would  be  serious  in  a 
smaller  area.  But  when  such  extensions  are  proposed, 
as  they  now  are,  in  practically  every  Session  of  Parlia- 
jnent,  and  further  extensions  are  threatened  on  every 
side,  the  cumulative  destructive  effect  upon  the 
Administrative  County  requires  no  argument.  It 
may,  however,  be  useful  to  give  a typical  instance. 

26.  One  may  take  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
a highly  industrialised  area.  There  are  at  present 
nine  County  Boroughs  in  the  West  Riding  and 
two  of  them  (Leeds  and  Bradford) — to  mention 
no  others — recently  applied,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  for  extensions  involving  a total  popula- 
tion of  179,892  persons  and  a total  rateable  value  of 
£858,091.  It  is  true  that  these  particular  applica- 
tions were  rejected  as  the  result  of  strong  action  taken 
in  Parliament,  but  the  danger  remains,  and  unless 
the  present  extension  policy  is  discountenanced,  the 
County  will,  it  is  not  unfair  to  assume,  be  faced  with 
resurrected  Leeds  and  Bradford  proposals  and  some- 
what similar  action  on  the  part  of  the  remaining 
seven  County  Boroughs.  It  is  clear  that  even  the 
West  Riding  population  (approximately  IJ  millions) 
and  rateable  value  (£9,434,356)  cannot  indefinitely 
withstand  the  strain. 

27.  As  regards  the  creation  of  new  County  Boroughs, 
it  has  been  shown  (see  paragraph  22)  to  what  extent 
the  Counties  have  already  been  effected.  There  are, 
however,  no  less  than  eleven  Municipal  Boroughs 
which  at  present  possess  the  population  of  50,000 
entitling  them  to  apply  for  County  Borough  status, 
while  forty-two  other  Muniicipal  Boroughs  have  a 
population  approximating  to  that  figure  and  will,  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  assume,  attain  the  required 
limit  (either  by  normal  increase  of  population  or, 
under  the  present  policy,  by  extension  of  boundaries) 
at  no  very  distant  date.  A population  of  similar 
extent  may  also  be  attained  by  a process  of  amalgama- 
tion. Appendix  E*  hereto  contains  particulars  of 
these  Boroughs,  and  also  of  some  thirty-three  Urban 
Districts  which  would  be  placed  in  a position  similar 
thereto  by  the  grant  of  Charters  of  Incoi’ijoration. 
The  Association  have  no  ground  for  anticipating 
either  that  these  Boroughs  will  be  more  backward 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case  in  applying  for 
County  Borough  status,  or  that,  in  the  absence  of  an 
alteration  of  the  central  policy,  their  applications 
will  be  less  favourably  entertained.  It  would  therefore 
appear  that,  unless  some  check  is  imposed,  there  is 
every  possibility  of  the  Counties  being  faced  with 
many  further  inroads  upon  their  territory  from  this 
source  alone.  In  the  event  of  it  being  suggested  that 
the  population  of  some  of  the  Boroughs  mentioned 
in  Appendix  E*  is  too  far  below  50,000  to  justify  any 
apprehension  of  their  reaching  that  limit  within  a 
measurable  period,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
attempt  made  in  1922  by  Jarrow  to  obtain  an  exten- 
sion which  wmuld  have  increased  its  population  from 
35,590  to  66,753  in  one  operation. 

28.  It  should  be  specially  mentioned  that  the 
creation  of  new  County  Boroughs  is  a particularly 
l-■■erious  matter  for  the  small  rural  Counties,  such  as 
Bedfordshire  and  Cambridgeshire.  In  these  cases, 
where  there  is  only  one  municipal  area  (or  at  the 
most  two)  of  outstanding  size  and  importance,  it  Is 
obvious  that  the  abstraction  of  that  area  would  take 
the  heart  from  the  Administrative  County,  leaving 
but  a scattered  collection  of  rural  and  small  urban 
communities  to  carry  on  the  increasingly  costly  ser- 
vices with  which  the  County  Councils  are  concerned. 
Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  adequacy  or  in- 
adequacy of  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government 
(Adjustments)  Act,  1913,  in  other  Counties,  it  is  clear 

* See  Appendix  LXIII,  Table  B,  page  4?6. 
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that  here  we  have  an  instance  of  complete  destruction 
of  the  County  unit,  from  which  there  is  no  possibility 
ol  recovery  and  for  which  no  sum  of  money  can 
provide  adequate  compensation.  If  the  Borough  of 
Cambridge,  for  example,  became  a County  Borough, 
the  largest  centre  of  population  in  the  remaining 
County  would  be  Soham  with  a population  (1911)  of 
4,662  spread  over  an  area  of  12,999  acres,  while  the 
total  population  (1921),  acreage  and  assessable  value 
of  the  remaining  County  would  be  70,332  persons, 
309,711  acres  and  £371,716.  This  grave  danger  to 
County  administration  was  recognised  by  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1914  when  the  Cambridge  and  Luton 
Provisional  Order  Bill  was  rejected  by  a large 
majority,  but  the  Association  consider  the  point  of 
such  importance  as  to  necessitate  re-affirmation  by 
a definite  recommendation  of  the  Commission. 

The  Swindon  case  is  somewhat  similar.  An  appli- 
cation for  County  Borough  status  was  made  by  the 
Borough  in  1914,  and,  had  it  been  successful,  would 
have  had  the  effect  (on  present  statistics)  of  reducing 
the  rateable  value  of  Wiltshire  by  nearly  one-seventh 
(from  £1,894,267  to  £1,638,166)  and  the  population 
by  nearly  one-fifth  (from  292,213  to  237,293). 

29.  Apart  altogether  from  the  question  of  loss  of 
area,  population,  and  rateable  value,  there  are  other 
ill-effects,  no  less  important,  to  be  taken  into  account, 
as  shown  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

30.  First,  the  County  administration  will  become 
increasingly  difficult  and  unnecessarily  expensive  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  continuous  abstractions  of 
territory  will  eventually  result  in  the  creation  of  a 
number  of  scattered  and  detached  areas  impossible  to 
be  worked  from  natural  centres. 

31.  Secondly,  the  gradual  segregation  of  impor- 
tant urban  areas  from  the  smaller  urban  and  the 
rural  communities  will  render  iu  practically  impos- 
sible for  the  latter  to  pay  for  the  services  which  they 
are  expected  to  administer,  not  only  for  themselves, 
but — as  in  the  case  of  main  roads- — for  others.  It  is 
submitted  that  the  local  government  of  the  country, 
concerned  as  it  is  with  many  services  of  a national 
character,  cannot  properly  be  cai-ried  on  and  must 
inevitably  suffer  if  the  urban  and  rural  areas  are 
gradualy  collected  into  separate  water-tight  com- 
partments. There  must  in  fact  always  be  a leaven 
of  urban  areas  to  assist  their  poorer  rural  neighbours. 
In  this  connection,  attention  is  directed  to  Appendix 
F*  hereto,  in  which  are  set  out  comparative  figures  of 
rateable  values  per  head  of  population  in  the  Coun- 
ties affected  by  creations  and  extensions  of  County 
Boroughs.  It  will  be  observed  therefrom  that  during 
the  last  two  decades  the  average  resources  of  the 
twenty-seven  Counties  referred  to  have  remained 
practically  stationary.  That  period  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  witnessed  a very  large  increase  in  the  number 
and  cost  of  County  services.  As  regards  number, 
attention  may  be  called,  in  particular,  to  the  series 
of  public  health  services  now  entrusted  to  County 
Councils.  As  regards  cost,  the  education,  police 
and  highway  services  are  outstanding  examples. 
The  cost  of  roads  alone,  for  instance,  has  increased, 
according  to  the  last  Report  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transport,  by  no  less  than  64-7  pence  per  head  of 
population  during  the  ten  years  1910-11  to  1919-20. 

As  regards  the  cost  of  County  services  generally, 
the  amount  of  rates  in  the  £ levied  in  various  years 
since  1907-8  aire  given  in  Appendix  Gt  hereto,  and 
show  a very  substantial  increase,  even  after  making 
necessary  allowances  for  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
labour  and  materials  consequent  upon  the  War.  It 
is  therefore  a/pparent  that  the  financial  ability  of 
the  County  Councils  is  not  keeping  pace  with  their 
administrative  obligations.  A serious  matter  in  any 
circumstances,  but  particularly  so  when  considered 
in  relation  to  the  present  policy  of  MuniLcipal 
aggression. 

32.  Thirdly,  there  will  be  continuous  disturbance 
and  dislocation  of  the  machinery  of  County  govern- 
ment, and  it  will  become  impossible  to  frame  a 

* See  Appendix  LXIIT,  Table  F,  page  487. 
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scheme  for  the  administration  of  any  County  service 
with  any  hope  or  certainty  that  the  scheme  will 
remain  practicable  for  an  adequate  period.  Those 
who  at  present  devote  their  time  and  energy  to 
County  work  will  not  much  longer  be  prevailed  upon 
to  do  so  when  they  know  that  any  plans  they  may 
make  to-day  for  the  administration  of  a particular 
area  are  quite  likely  within  a comparatively  short 
period  to  require  substantial  revision  consequent 
upon  the  absorption  of  part  of  the  area  within  a 
County  .Borough.  Such  a feeling  of  uncertainty 
necessarily  militates  against  the  highest  efficiency. 
County  government  in  fact  becomes  merely  provi- 
sional in  character,  living  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and  awaiting  the  time  when  their  most  desirable 
urban  districts  will  gradually  be  plucked,  like  the 
leaves  of  an  artichoke,  from  the  County  unit.  In 
such  circumstances  the  County  Councils  must 
obviously  lose,  little  by  little,  much  of  their  incen- 
tive to  continue,  at  the  expense  of  the  County  gener- 
ally, a forward  and  progressive  policy  for  the  benefit 
of  areas  which  will  ulvimately  pass  beyond  their 
control.  At  the  least,  necessary  schemes  and  im- 
provements are  likely  to  be  held  up  or  dealt  with 
on  a temporary  basis  pending  a decision  as  to  the 
administrative  destination  of  the  threatened  areas. 

33.  Fourthly,^  a considerable  portion  of  the  time 
of  County  officials,  whose  energies  should  be  devoted 
to  carrying  out  and  perfecting  the  administration  of 
their  areas,  is  wasted  in  opposing  Municipal  applica- 
tion, and  large  sums  of  public  money  are  spent 
without  any  adequate  benefit  to  the  persons  from 
whose  pockets  they  have  been  taken. 

34.  Fifthly,  the  Borough  policy  will  also  lead  to 
the  creation  of  huge  and  unwieldly  urban  agglomera- 
tions, ^ in  which  civic  interest  is  weakened  for  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants,  and  bureaucracy  tends 
to  acquire  undue  influence  in  local  government.  It 
has  in  fact  already  resulted  in  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  many  Urban  and  Rural  Districts,  which  were 
flourishing  centres  of  local  patriotism  and  communal 
feeling  where  every  ratepayer  had  a direct  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  his  locality  capable  of  being  ti-ans- 
lated  into  effective  action  on  the  local  Council.  The 
County  inhabitant  may  be,  and  indeed  frequently  is, 
a member  both  of  the  County  Council  and  of  a minor 
Authority  within  the  County.  He  has  thus  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  part  in  the  government  of  his  County 
as  a whole  and  also  of  that  particular  district  in 
which  he  happens  to  reside.  As  soon,  however,  as 
that  district  becomes  absorbed  and  takes  its  place 
merely  as  a ward  in  a large  County  Borough,  its  local 
representation  is  confined  to  the  election  of  one  or 
two  members  to  a City  Council  containing  perhaps  a 
hundred  or  even  more  members.  It  is  confidently 
asserted  that  the  dual  system  is  the  mure  likely  to 
foster  local  pride  and  patriotism  and  consequently 
to  produce  efficient  local  government,  and  does  in 
fact  do  so. 

35.  In  effect,  a continuance  of  the  present  policy 
of  creation  and  extension  of  County  Boroughs,  if 
allowed  to  continue,  will  eventually  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  County  government — which,  as  ha.s 
been  shown,  has  always  been  the  main  unit  of  local 
administration  in  this  country — for  the  henefit  of 
County  Borough  government,  which  the  Counties 
allege  to  have  been  established  for  sentimental 
reasons  rather  than  from  necessity.  It  will,  more- 
over, render  impracticable  any  scheme  of  devolution 
such  as  was  recently  suggested  (hut  not,  for  financial 
reasons,  proceeded  with)  by  the  Conference  held 
under  the  chairmanshin  or  the  late  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

36.  Somewhat  similar  considerations  have  been 
to  the  fore  in  connection  with  the  recent  Greater 
liondon  Inquiry,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
following  admissions  made  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Norman, 
the  late  Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council ; — ^ 

“ First,  that  the  detailed  administration  of 

services  affecting  particular  persons  should  be 

carried  out  in  the  light  of  local  knowledge 
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. . . ; secondly,  that  attention  should  he  paid 
to  feelings  of  local  patriotism  and  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  inhabitants  of  a particular 
area  that  they  form  a single  unit;  and,  thirdly, 
that  the  past  administrative  record  of  particular 
areas  must  he  home  in  mind.” 

This  statement,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  repre- 
sentative of  a body  noted  for  its  acquisitive  pro- 
pensities, is  a striking  commendation  of  the  virtues 
of  the  dual  system. 

37.  Even  disregarding  for  one  moment  the  exist- 
ing framework  of  local  government,  and  viewing  the 
County  administration  as  something  to  he  thrown 
into  the  melting  pot,  it  is  submitted  that  a policy 
which  converts  the  County  areas  into  a series  of  scat- 
tered and  disconnected  districts  is  entirely  opposed 
to  the  needs  of  the  time.  For  many  services,  such 
as  roads,  tuberculosis,  higher  (including  agricul- 
tural) education,  rivers  pollution,  mental  deficiency, 
etc.,  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  larger  the 
area  (within  reason)  the  better  the  administration. 
Any  change,  therefore,  if  change  there  must  be, 
should  be  in  the  direction  of  strengthening  rather 
than  weakening  the  County  unit. 

38.  Under  the  County  system  every  part  of  the 
County  is  assured  of  obtaining  the  services  it  needs 
by  means  of  its  own  local  administration,  supple- 
mented by  the  wider  services  of  the  County  Council 
which  are  equally  available  throughout  the  adminis- 
trative area. 


(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I want  to  put  a point  on  the 
question  of  Sir  Walter  Nicholas  on  the  historical 
subject.  You  say:  “ What  is  to  become  of  the 

County  as  the  acknowledged  main  unit  of  our  local 
government  system.”  I think  we  agreed  at  the  outset 
on  the  suggestion  of  his  Lordship  that  the  historical 
matter  was  not  of  great  importance,  and  we  did  not 
go  into  it. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  I did  not  know  that  wa.s 
agreed. 

{Siv  Lewis  Seo/nl) : I think  what  Lord  Onslow  said, 
if  I remember  rightly,  was  that  we  must  not  lay  too 
much  stress  on  the  purely  historical  aspect  of  the 
case? 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : That  I did  hqar. 

(CKairman) : I endeavoured  to  stop  it  to  a certain 
extent,  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  authorities 
were  not  _ unanimous  on  the  subject,  and  therefor-e 
perhaps  it  would  be  undesirable  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  the  hereditary  principle  in  this  matter. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I heard  your  Lordship  give 
the  results  of  your  reading  of  this  matter,  but  I did 
not  know  the  Commission  had  decided  that  the 
historical  basis  was  not  impoiiiant? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : May  I say  at  once  I refrained 
from  asking  this  witness  a large  number  of  questions 
on  ‘ that  on  the  ground  that  we  were  not  going  to 
give  it  substantial  weight? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : You  cannot  change  the 
current  of  English  history,  notwithstanding  his 
Lordship’s  statement,  a statement  to  which  we 
assented,  as  far  as  I am  concerned. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard):  All  I want  to  say  is  that  if 
this  question  is  to  come  up  I shall  ask  leave  to 
examine  the  witness  upon  it. 

(Chairman)  : If  we  think  that  it  really  has  a far- 
reaching  importance,  which  I must  say  I did  not 
think  it  had  mj'self,  we  should  consider  it,  certainly, 
and  consider  it  on  this  paragraph,  because  it  comes 
in  here. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  I thought  what  your  Lord- 
ship  said  this  morning ‘had  relation  not  so  much  to 
the  Counties  as  to  this  paragraph. 

(Chairman) : That  was  an  instance.  What  I said 
this  morning  was  that  such  great  changes  came 
in  local  government  100  years  ago  and  the  reforms 
were  so  far-reaching,  subsequent  to  the  Reform  Bill 
ot  lb.32,  that  beyond  historical  interest  and  the 
attempt  to  trace  a connection  with  what  went  before, 


the  state  of  affairs  now  is  so  totally  different  from 
what  it  was  100  or  150  years  ago  that  really  the 
interest  is  mainly  academic  and  scarcely  practical ; 
that  is  what  I meant. 

(Sir  W alter  Nicholas) : Surely  we  cannot  ignore  the 
influence  which  membership  of  a County,  if  I may  use 
that  term,  has  ou  the  men  of  that  County,  otherwise 
we  are  going  to  disturb  the  cuirent  of  history? 

(Chairman) : That  is  quite  a different  thing. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : That  is  what  we  are  asked 
to  do  now. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : On  the  question  of  this  being 
relevant  and  of  consequence,  as  I said  before,  I did 
not  see  this  any  more  than  I saw  Mr.  Gibbon’s 
memorandum  until  it  was  sent  to  me;  I have  in  no 
way  been  consulted  and  there  is  no  occasion  whj'  J 
should  he,  and  in  fact  I should  decline  to  be,  on  this 
evidence  being  presented  by  the  County  Councils 
Association.  But  I am  bound  to  submit  to  you  and 
the  Commission  that  there  is  a little  consequence 
in  it.  If  we  look  upon  the  Boroughs  of  all  kinds  as 
the  emergence  from  a low  type  of  local  government 
into  a higher,  we  rightly  give  greater  consequence 
and  greater  imiiortance  to  that  particular  type  of 
government.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  look  upon 
them  as  specialised  forms  of  local  government,  not 
higher  and  not  lowei-  than  the  general  local  govern- 
ment, though  from  one  point  of  view  they  are 
entirely  the  highest  type  of  local  government, 
arising  out  of  vei'y  little  and  very  ineffective 
local  government,  that  is  one  view : or  if  they 
are  looked  -upon  as  being  specialised  forms 
of  government  within  the  County  and,  save  in  the  case 
of  County  Boroughs,  as  much  part  of  the  County  .as 
the  tiniest  hamlet,  that  might  affect,  and  I think  it 
would  affect,  the  perspective  with  which  we  view  the 
problem  which  we  have  to  try  to  solve.  With  regard  to 
those  different  views,  they  do  depend  largely  on 
historical  inquiry.  I went  on  with  your  Lordship’s 
gracious  tolerance,  and  I took  up  a good  deal  of  time, 
in  asking  Mr.  Gibbon  questions  of  history.  I quite 
agree  that  the  historical  part  of  his  evidence  and  the 
historical  part  of  Mr.  Dent’s  evidence  is  less  easy  to 
focus  and  agree  upon  and  get  down  to  settled  facts 
than  is  the  later  part,  but  I think  it  does  have  a 
distinct  bearing  on  our  problem.  The  view  of  the 
Counties,  as  I understand  it  from  this  memorandum, 
is  that  the  County  is  the  oldest  and  most  prominent 
field  of  English  local  life.  People  realise  that  they 
belong  to  a County  for  all  kinds  of  purposes,  and 
therefore  the  government  of  the  County  is  of  very 
great  consequence  and  cannot  be  properly  judged  of 
unless  one  bears  in  mind,  if  it  be  true,  the  position 
the  County  has  held  in  English  constitutional  his- 
tory. 

(Chairman)  : I think  we  must  all  agree  on  the  point 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  County,  but  it  is  the  form  of 
government  which  existed  200  or  300  years  ago  which 
has  not  very  much  bearing  on  the  form  of  govern- 
ment to-day,  because  it  has  so  enormously  changed 
from  100  years  ago. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : Except  this,  that  as  I 

understand  the  Witness,  he  emphasises  that  the 
County  is  the  area  of  government. 

(Chairman) : I think  we  all  admit  that. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : That  is  the  whole  point : I 
thought  we  were  rather  running  away  from  that. 

(Chairman):  No;  I do  not  think  anybody  denies 
that. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : The  extreme  Borough  view 
is  that  they  are  oases  in  a desert ; the  extreme 
County  view  is  that  the  Boroughs  are  mere  details 
of  the  County ; the  truth  lies  between  the  two. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard):  If  Sir  Ryland  Adkins  will 
allow  me  to  remind  him,  I put  a question  to  the 
witness  this  morning,  which  I think  expressed,  at  any 
rate,  what  my  view  is  of  the  matter,  and  that  was 
that  all  these  Authorities,  whether  Counties.  County 
Boroughs,  Boroughs,  Urban  nr  Rural  Districts,  ail 
derived  their  authority  direct  from  Parliament  and 
were,  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  consti- 
tuted by  Parliament,  co-equal . 
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(Siv  Hyland  Adkins)  : Subject  to  a proper  analysis 
of  the  word  “ co-equal,”  I should  probably  agree 
with  Sir  Lewis,  but  it  is  one  question  how  living 
organisms  of  government  derived  their  existing 
powers,  and  another  question  from  what  source  they 
derived  their  interest  and  vitality.  It  is,  I think, 
up  to  that  point  relevant  to  show  how  the  vitality  of 
English  local  government  has  arisen  in  different 
places. 

{ChaiTTTian)  : I think  we  all  agree  on  the  point, 
and  we  discussed  it  this  morning,  that  the  County 
and  the  Borough  are  the  two  most  ancient  institutions 
in  the  country;  but  the  details  of  pre-1832  history 
have  not  a very  great  bearing  on  the  issue,  because 
they  do  not  affect  the  fact  that  these  two  areas,  the 
County  and  the  Borough,  are  the  most  ancient. 

(liir  Hyland  Adkins) : I think  they  affect  it  accord- 
ing to  whether  we  consider  that  these  special  arrange- 
ments are  presumably  necessary  and  helpful  excep- 
tions to  the  ordinary  gi'owth  of  English  government, 
or  whether  we  think  that  the  ordinary  growth  of 
English  government  in  the  Counties  is  a negligible 
thing  till  we  come  to  Acts  of  Parliament. 

{Ghaii'man) : I do  not  think  we  ought  to  have  very 
much  more  detailed  evidence  going  back  several 
hundred  years. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : If  I may  attempt  to  clear  this 
up,  as  far  as  I have  any  right  to  speak  for  Boroughs, 

I should  like  to  say  that  there  is  no  desire  on  our 
part — at  any  rate  on  mine — to  minimise  the  im- 
portance of  the  historical  birth  of  the  Counties  and 
the  great  history  there  is  behind  them.  All  that  we 
rather  criticise— if  I may  put  that'  word— in  the 
attitude  of  the  County  Councils,  as  expressed  in  this 
memorandum,  is  that  they  appear  to  claim  a 
superiority  in  status  or  in  something  of  that  kind; 
that  they  are  the  first  to  be  considered;  that  is 
what  I object  to.  I want  it  left,  if  it  is  possible, 
that  the  Boroughs  in  their  function  and  considering 
their  history  have  equally  a history  behind  them 
which  is  comparable.  I will  not  say  it  is  as  long  as 
that  of  the  Counties,  but  it  is  a long  history.  It  is 
a history  of  effort  and  struggle,  and  it  is  a history 
which  has  very  fine  features  in  it.  Many  of  the 
Boroughs  are  as  proud  as  the  Counties  can  possibly 
be.  I only  w.int  it  to  be  recognised  as  far  as  that 
goes  that  there  is  equality  for  the  two,  substantially. 

I do  not  want  to  raise  a small  point  whether  one  can 
claim  a little  bit  more  here  and  the  other  there,  but 
I do  not  want  it  to  be  accepted  in  this  way.  The 
word  " acknowledged  ” is  what  I rather  fasten  on 
in  this  : “ The  acknowledged  main  unit  of  our  local 
government  system.”  It  says  : “ Having  thus  estab- 
lished the  extent  of  the  inroads,”  and  so  on,  " it  may 
well  be  asked  first  what  is  to  become  of  the  County 
as  the  acknowledged  main  unit  of  our  local  govern- 
ment system.”  "What  I say  is  this:  it  is  a small 
point,  I know,  but  it  is  the  kind  of  tone  that  one 
is  apt  to  criticise. 

7040.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : If  I may  be  allowed 
to_  say  so  respectfully,  following  what  Sir  Lewis  has 
said,  as  representing  or  being  connected  with  on©  of 
the  minor  Local  Authorities,  in  reading  this  memoran- 
dum the  .same  criticism  occurred  to  me  as  Sir  Lewis 
has  given  expression  to,  that  whilst  the  County  may 
be  the  Autho«rity  for  a particular  area  of  government, 

I am  not  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  it  has  any 
superiority  as  regards  status?— Perhaps,  as  the 
author  of  the  paragraph.  T might  be  allowed  to  sav 


that  thei-e  is  no  intention  and  no  desire  to  claim 
superiority. 

7041.  It  did  rather  so  occur  to  me  when  I read  it? 

I regarded  Counties  and  Boroughs  as  different  in 
kind,  not  in  degree. 

(Chairman) : I think  w©  all  admit  that  they  have 
great  traditions  behind  them,  to  which  greatest 
possible  importance  should  be  given,  but  when  we 
question  of  going  into  the  whole  detail 
of  _ their  development  and  organisation,  I hardly 
tinixk  it  is  necessary. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Sir  Lewis  Beard  is  quite 
entitled  to  enter  that  ca^veat. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : May  I say  this,  not  in  oppo- 
sition to  what  Sir  Lewis  has  said,  but  in  amplification 
of  It : aere  is  no  suggestion,  as  far  as  I am  aware 
among  Counties,  of  superiority  to  Boroughs  or  vice- 
versa.  Ihis  is  not  an  inquiry  as  between  Counties 
and  BOTOughs;  it  is  an  inquiry  at  present  as  be- 
tween Counties  and  County  Boroughs,  which  are  by 
mw  on  an  absolute  equality.  Our  conception  of  the 
County  IS.  that  the  Boroughs  in  it,  the  Municipal 
Boroughs,  are  just  as  necessary  to  the  healthy 
government  of  the  County  as  our  Urban  District 
Councils,  Rural  District  Councils  and  Parishes.  So 
tar  from  it  being  a question  of  Borough  versus 
County,  the  Boroughs  are  part  of  the  County  save  in 
a certain  limited  number  of  cases,  and  it  seems  to  me 
some  phrases  are  used  in  this  paragraph  to  indicate 
that  the  County  (it  does  not  mean  the  County 
CkJuncil ; it  means  aJl  the  Connoils  in  it)  includes 
Boroughs  as  well  as  other  things.  I should  be  very 
sorry  indeed  for  it  to  .be  thought  that  any  other  view 
was  held  or  was  correct,  but  I must  say  at  the  same 
time,  while  we  are  on  that,  that  the  policy  of  the  last 
4(1  years  has  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  many  of  those 
who  were  not  concerned  with  the  extension  of  County 
Boroughs  or  the  creation  of  County  Boroughs  that 
when  a County  Borough  was  bom  or  when  it  was 
eluded,  it  was  an  indication  of  the  finest  type 
of  local  government  being  strengthened  as  against 
inferior  types,  the  inferior  types  including  Urban 
and  Rural  District  Councils  and  Parish  Councils.  I 
welcome  Sir  Lewis’s  reference  to  equality,  because 
L look  upon  it  as  a change  for  the  better. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : What  I do  not  like  in 
24,  ip  be  quite  frank,  is  this  expression  : 
What  is  to  b^ome  of  the  County  as  the  acknow- 
ledged main  unit  of  our  local  government  system.” 

I think  that  is  a statement  which  is  a little  too  high. 

7042.  (Mr.  Hritchard) : Perhaps  if  the  witness 

would  withdraw  those  words  we  might  get  on  to  the 
next  paragraph? — I laid  no  particular  stress  on  the 
woid  main.  I apologise  if  it  is  thought  in  any 
possible  sense  to  be  offensive  to  anybody. 

7043.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Perhaps  if  the  word 
“ largest  ’’  were  put  in  nobody  .would  object?— I am 
quite  willing  to  substitute  the  word  " largest.” 

(Sit  Lewis  Beard) : It  is  not  always  the  largest. 

(Sir  ^/Uliam  Middlehrook) : Could  you  put  in  as 
an  important  unit”? 

7044.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I think  it  would  be 
fa.r  better  at  this;  inquiry  to  use  a perfectly  neutral 
term,^  and  say  acknowledged  ” and  drop  the  word 

main  ” ? I accept  anything  which  the  Commission 
think  proper. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I quite  agree. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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Mr.  Francis  Dent,  re-called  and  further  examined. 


7045  (Chairman) : Mr.  Dent,  I think  we  have  dealt 
with  paragraph  24  of  your  memorandum  ? — I think  so. 

(Chairman) : Has  anybody  any  further  questions  to 
ask  on  paragraph  24? 

7046.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : May  I ask  this  ques- 
tion? I understand  that  this  memorandum,  which 
serves  as  the  memorandum  of  your  evidence,  is 
intended  to  show  the  total  general  effect  and 
cumulative  effect  of  County  Borough  extensions  upon 
County  government,  not  shrinking  from  detail,  but 
not  supplying  the  detail  of  particular  instances  in 
this  case?  I understand  this  is  a picture  of  how,  in 
your  judgment,  it  affects  England  and  Wales? — Thah 
is  what  it  is  intended  to  he. 

7047.  I gather  from  paragraph  24  that  your  con- 
tention is  that  the  Counties  are  very  anxious  to  know 
what  are  the  reasons  for  the  policy  on  the  part  of 
great  Municipalities,  and  to  what  end  they  are 
moving,  if  they  are  moving  to  any  end  ? — The 
County  Councils  Association,  as  representing  the 
Counties  generally,  have  tried  to  surmise  what  are 
the  reasons,  and  in  the  second  part  of  my  memo- 
randum we  deal  to  some  extent  with  what  we  believe 
to  he  the  reasons. 

7048.  I only  wanted  to  get  from  you  whether  the 
proper  interpretation  of  paragraph  24  was  that  the 
County  Councils  Association  are  anxious  to  know,  if 
they  may  he  allowed  to  know,  what  is  the  general 
liolicy  governing  this,  on  the  part  of  those  who  pro- 
inote  these  undertakings? — That  is  the  case,  because 
ire  believe  that  the  reasons,  if  frankly  stated,  we  can 
meet  with  arguments  which,  to  our  mind,  are  con- 
vincing. 

7049.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : What  you  want  are  the 
reasons  of  the  County  Boroughs  for  the  policy  which 
they  are  actually  pursuing  ? — We  should  like  to  have 
them  frankly  stated  in  order  that  they  may  bo  fairly 
examined. 

7050.  I have  no  doubt  they  will  be,  but  not  neces- 
sarily for  'a  liolicy  described  in  the  terms  in  which 
you  have  described  it  in  paragraph  25  ? — We  contend 
that  that  must  be  the  inevitable  result  of  such  a 
policy. 

7061.  But  you  say:  “They  have  made  up  their 
minds.”  Would  it  not  be  better  to  wait  till  they 
come,  to  see  what  is  in  their  minds  ? — That  is  only 
a statement  of  how  it  appears  to  us. 

7052.  It  is  a little  bit  tendencious?  It  is  not  a 
very  important  point.  We  are  suggesting  that  the 
best  exponents  of  the  minds  of  the  County  Boroughs 
are  the  County  Boroughs  themselves? — Quite  so,  but 
until  they  have  declared  what  is  in  their  minds  we 
can  only  surmise. 

7063.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Pending  the  desired  ex- 
planation from  the  County  Boroughs,  this  is  how  it 
appears  to  your  people? — Yes.  It  is  not  a very  happy 
phrase  perhaps.  We  might  have  said  : “ It  appears 
to  us  that  they  have  made  up  their  minds,”  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort. 


7054.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Quite  so.  It  is  argu- 
ment?— One  has  tried  to  confine  oneself  in  the  first 
part  of  this  memorandum  as  closely  as  possible  to  what 
may  be  termed  facte.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  a 
certain  amount  of  inference  on  argumentative 
matters.  One  has  to  state  as  far  as  one  can  what  the 
facts  appear  to  lead  to. 

7056.  (Chairman) : You  are  stating  also  your 

opinion  ? — I have  tried  to  exclude  argumentative 
matter  as  far  as  possible,  but  one  is  obliged  here  and 
there  to  draw  an  inference. 

7066.  So  that  we  may  know  what  is  in  your  mind 
on  the  subject? — Yes. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  ; I am  not  objecting.  I want  to 
understand.  It  is  their  view  of  what  other  people 
think. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : It  is  common  ground  that  in 
public  life  we  interpret  other  people  perhaps 
differently  from  what  they  do  themselves. 

7057.  (Chairman) : Dealing  with  paragraph  25,  you 
are  of  opinion,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  tendency 
is  not  to  utilise  the  Act  merely  for  adjustments  of 
frontiers,  but  for  the  annexation  of  territory? — That 
is  so. 

7058.  It  may  be  an  incorrect  assumption,  but  that 
is  how  it  appears  to  you  ? — That  is  so.  I should  like 
to  draw  your  attention,  if  I might,  to  the  second  part 
of  that  paragraph,  because  one  is  often  met  with  the 
argument  that  one  particular  extension  will  prac- 
tically leave  the  County  unhurt.  The  suggestion  we 
make  in  answer  to  that  is  that  the  effect  is  cumula- 
tive, because  one  extension  is  sure  to  be  followed  by 
another  in  industrial  districts,  and  in  small  Counties 
where  there  is  only  one  considerable  centre  of  popula- 
tion the  taking  of  that  one  centre  tears  the  vitals  out 
ol  the  whole  County. 

7059.  Will  you  correct  me  if  I am  wrong?  As  it 

appears  to  the  County  Councils  Association  the  County 
organisation,  throughout  the  whole  country  is  one 
which  has  been  fixed  by  Parliament,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  as  part  of  the  administrative  system,  and 
although  one  difference  here  or  another  difference 
there  may  not  attack  that  administrative  system,  yet 
supposing  there  are  constant  alterations  in  the  system 
all  over  the  countrj',  it  affects  the  efficiency  of  the 
County  government? — It  is  destructive  of  the  County 
government.  That  is  our  view,  and  that  is  what  we 
have  tried  to  express.  c. 

7060.  That  is  how  you  put  it? — That  is  what  we 
desire  to  emphasise. 

7061.  That  may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  that  is  what 
you  want  us  to  know  as  your  view? — That  is  our  view. 

7062.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Do  you  think  that  a 
County  as  a unit  of  government  may  become  too  large 
and  that  qua  County  it  should  be  divided  as  Yorkshire 
has  been? — Generally  speaking,  I should  say  no. 

7063.  Are  there  exceptional  cases? — There  might 
conceivably  be.  I do  not  think  at  this  time  there  is 
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any  County  which  is  so  large  as  to  require  it  even  for 
administrative  purposes;  but  it  may  have  been  quite 
a natural  and  proper  thing — and  it  is  a very  ancient 
distinction — that  Yorkshire  should  be  so  divided. 

7064.  I do  not  know  whether  the  County  Councils 
Association  has  considered  the  Report  of  the  South 
Wales  Regional  Survey  Committee,  but  in  that  con- 
nection I would  like  to  put  to  you  what  they  quote 
fi'om  the  proceedings  at  a Conference  which  was 
called  on  this  matter.  I am  going  to  put  it  to  you, 
because  I know  the  promoters  of  the  Conference 
are  going  to  ask  to  be  allowed  to  give  evidence 
before  this  Commission.  If  you  want  time  to  answer 
it,  perhaps  you  will  say  so  ?— We  have  not  considered 
that  Report. 

7065.  I should  like  to  have  the  views  of  the  County 
Councils  on  it.  I am  referring  to  page  43  of  the 
Report,  and  this  is  the  resolution  which  was  passed : 

“ That  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  present 
piecemeal  methods  of  extending  local  government 
areas  upon  the  initiative  of  Local  Authorities  are 
altogether  unsatisfactory.”  I do  not  suppose  you 
would  quarrel  with  that.? — I agree  with  that. 

7066.  “ And  that  a general  readjustment  and  re- 
grouping on  a comprehensive  scale  and  on  broad  lines 
of  the^  local  government  areas  in  the  coalfield  and 
adjoining  parts,  of  South  Wales  is  an  imperative 
necessity  for  the  future  efficiency  of  local  and  regional 
development.  Furthermore,  that  this  Conference 
calls  upon  the  Ministry  of  Health  to  forthwith  appoint 
a special  Boundary  Commission  to  inquire  into  and 
prepare  schemes  for  such  readjustment  and  regrouping 
of  areas,  and  urges  the  Ministry  to  take  legislative 
action  thereon  without  loss  of  time,  with  a view 
to  preventing  in  the  future  the  promotion  of  indivi- 
dual schemes  of  extension  or  petitions  for  incorpora- 
tion.” The  County  Councils  Association  have  not 
considered  the  policy  adumbrated  there.? — No,  we 
have  not.  I understand  that  will  probably  belong  to 
the  second  part  of  your  inquiry.  I might  just  say, 
by  way  of  provisional  answer,  that  what  you  have  just 
read  appears  to  apply  more  particularly  to  a parti- 
cular^ district  where  a particular  industry  is  centred 
and  is  not  necessarily  of  general  application  to  the 
country  as  a whole.  I should  like  to  take  time  to 
consider  that  Report. 

7067.  I simply  put  it  to  you  because  I know  that 
the  promoters  of  that  Conference  are  going  to  ask  to 
ho  allowed  to  give  evidence  here.  I think  the  sug- 
gestion is  to  carve  Glamorganshire  and  Monmouth- 
shire and  Carmarthenshire  into  new  County 
units?  — I should  like,  if  I may,  to  make 
one  addition  to  my  reply  to  the  question 
generally.  I was  asked  whether  I considered  some 
Counties  too  large.  I would  say  in  reply  that, 
broadly  speaking  at  all  events,  the  whole  trend  of 
modern  local  government  appears  to  he  in  the 
direction  of  larger  rather  than  of  smaller  units.  One 
might  say,  in  the  early  days,  when  means  of  com- 
munication were  scanty,  and  a parish  or  township  was 
a^  self-contained  unit,  that  was  the  chief  administra- 
tive unit.  But  as  we  have  progressed  in  our  economi- 
cal development,  and  the  means  of  communication 
have  improved,  the  whole  tendency  is  in  the  opposite 
direction.  One  can  quote  numbers  of  instances  where 
Parliament  has  thought  fit  to  enlarge  units  for  the 
purposes  of  administration.  I should  not  say  that 
Counties  are  a bit  too  large. 

7068.  I have  only  one  observation  to  make  upon 
that.  I must  not  be  taken  as  agreeing  with  your 
reply.  I think  the  principal  observations  which  you 
have  made  underlie  that  resolution  which  I read? 

That  may  be  scr.  Of  course,  I must  not  be  taken 
to  mean  for  all  services. 

7069.  (Sir  Hyland  Adki'/is) : AVith  regard  to  this 
most  interesting  point— which  no  donbt  will  engage 
the  attention  of  this  Commission  at  a future  period 
——is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  tendency  of  administra- 
tive development  in  the  last  generation  has  been 
towards  large  areas  for  certain  services,  combined, 
in  a quasi-federal  spirit,  with  smaller  areas  for  direct 
sei  vices  ? That  is  exactly  what  I was  trying  to 
express. 


7070.  That  is  true,  is  it  not,  both  of  a gigantic 
city  like  London  and  in  relation  to  proiblems  peculiai- 
to  the  larger  English  Counties? — That  would  be 
generally  true. 

7071.  It  is  the  view  of  your  Association  that  that 
method  has  a marked  advantage  in  its  permitting  to 
the  ordinary  citizen  the  combination  of  direct  loc.il 
administration  and  the  other  advantages  of  large 
areas,  on  administrative  issues  where  a variety  of 
experience  ought  to  be  brought  into  counsel? — That 
is  most  certainly  our  view.  You  have  expressed  it 
much  better  than  I did  in  my  answer  to  the  last 

; question. 

7072.  May  I ask  you  this,  d propos  of  what  the 
Chairman  was  asking  you  as  to  the  anxieties  of  the 
County  Councils,  as  they  are  set  out  in  paragraph  25? 
Do  I understand  that  the  effect  is  this : that  apart 
from  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  particular  pro- 
posal the  accumulation  of  the  proposals  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  County  government,  in  your  view? — That 
is  what  we  have  tried  to  express. 

7073.  Have  you  heard  of  the  method  alleged  to  be 
in  use  in  a certain  part  of  Asia,  called  “ the  death 
by  the  thousand  cute  ”? — I think  I have. 

7074.  Is  that  an  analogy  which  is  not  altogether 
far  from  your  mind  in  this  connection? — It  had  not 
occurred  to  me  before,  hut  it  is  quite  a good 
suggestion. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  ■.  Sir  Ryland  Adkins  has  raised 
a most  interesting  point  in  suggesting  that  the 
federated  method  should  also  he  applied  to  great 
Cities. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) ; I said  the  federal  spirit. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I thought  you  instanced  London 
as  an  example  of  great  Cities?  You  said  it  had  been 
applied  to  great  Cities. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : As  you  are  quoting  me,  may 
I say  that  I spoke  very  carefully.  What  I tried  to 
impress  was  the  words  “ federal  spirit.”  I am  most 
anxious  not  to  embarrass  this  or  any  other  inquiry 
with  the  suggestion  that  the  methods  which  subsi.st 
in  the  Swiss  Confederation  or  the  United  States  are 
applicable  to  local  government  as  they  stand. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard):  But  you  suggested  London? 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I thought  there  were  Borough 
Councils  in  London. 

7075.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : So  there  are.  I am 

trying  to  get  at  London  because  it  is  the  only  case 
T know  of  in  England  in  w'hich  there  is  this 
machinery? — I think  it  is  unique. 

7076.  Have  your  Association  considered  at  all 
whether  that  method  is  applicable  to  great  Cities  like 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  ?— I think  all  this  really 
belongs  to  the  second  part  of  the  inquiry. 

7077.  But  you  can  answer  a question  upon  it,  and 
I want  to  ask  you  that  question  ? — I cannot  say  we 
have  considered  that  fully. 

7078.  It  is  a very  important  and  very  difficult 
question.  You  gave  an  answer  which  I thought 
meant  that  your  Association  had  considered  the 
matter  and  had  come  to  certain  conclusions  about  it? 
— My  answer  was  rather  a general  one. 

7079.  I agree  it  is  a general  one,  but  it  did 
express  an  opinion  ? — Yes. 

7080.  I want  to  Imow  the  grounds  of  that  opinion? 

I do  not  think  that  this  question  of  the  problem 

of  government  of  great  Cities  is  so  much  a problem 
for  the  County  Councils  Association. 

7081.  I agree,  hut  you  expressed  an  opinion  upon 
:t?— -Well,  perhaps  I was  rash  in  doing  so. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : May  I be  allowed  to  point 
out  that  all  I asked  was  whether  a spirit  of  federalism, 
or  something  like  it,  which  did  prevail  in  London, 
was  a spirit  to  which  the  County  Councils  Association 
attach  importance  in  County  government.  I care- 
fully avoided  asking  any  question  on  the  application 
to  great  Cities. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I asked  the  witness  a ques- 
tion, and  he  has  answered  me  quite  frankly,  and  I 
do  not  ,see  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  it  to  be  ' 
further  discussed.  I would  remind  Sir  Ryland 
Adkins  that  he  used  the  phrase,  “ a gigantic  city 
like  London.” 
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(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Then  I apologise  for  not 
making  that  quite  clear.  In  that  expression  I was 
not  thinking  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham.  Lon- 
don is  still  rather  larger  than  those  Cities. 

(Sir  Lewis  Heard) : I wondered  where  the  great 
Cities  like  London  were? 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : New  York,  I was  thinking 
of. 

7082.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : Mr.  Dent,  I had  not  the  , 

advantage  of  hearing  you  yesterday — that  was  my 
fault  and  not  yours — hut  I have  read  carefully  what 
you  say  in  your  memorandum.  I merely  want  to 
ask  you  one  or  two  questions  so  that  I may  under- 
stand the  position.  As  I understand,  you  are  sub- 
mitting to  the  Commission  that  there  should  he  some 
check  or  limitation  upon  the  way  in  which  the 
creation  or  extension  of  County  Boroughs  is  pro-- 
ceeded  with? — That  is  so. 

7083.  Are  you  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  there 

shall  he  no  new  County  Boroughs? — No.  I 

answered  that  question  yesterday. 

7084.  That  is  where  I was  at  a disadvantage.  The 
moment  you  say  that,  of  course,  I pass  on.  Now 
with  reference  to  extension,  are  you  suggesting  there 
should  he  no  extensions? — No,  I am  not.  I 
answered  that  question  also  yesterday. 

7085.  Then  is  it  a question  of  machinery? — It  is  a 
question  partly  of  machinery  and  a question  also  of 
the  extent  to  which  those  creations  and  extensions 
can  be  safely  carried. 

7086.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  policy  should  he 
limited? — Precisely;  the  policy  should  be  limited. 
We  have  been  trying  to  show  the  Commission  what 
has  been  the  result,  and  what  is  likely  in  the  future 
to  he  the  further  result  of  the  present  policy  of  these 
large  and  frequent  extensions,  and  these  new 
creations. 

7087.  I quite  follow  your  views  so  far.  What  I 
wanted  to  get  at  is,  what  is  the  remedy  you  suggest? 
First  of  all  you  eliminate  the  prohibition  of  further 
creation  or  extension.  You  accept  that  there  must 
be  both? — I accept  that  there  possibly  must  be  or 
may  he  some  future  creations,  and  there  must  in 
my  view  be  some  future  extensions,  but  we  are 
going  to  ask  the  Commission  to  advise  Parliament, 
if'  it  thinks  fit,  that  principles  should  be  laid  dow)i 
which  will  strictly  limit  the  number  of  those 
creations  and  the  nature  of  those  extensions. 

(Mr.  lAoyd) : That  is  what  I wanted  to  ask  you. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : The  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion should  be  raised,  I rather  gather? 

7088.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : That  does  not  help  me  very 
much.  You  will  forgive  my  saying  so,  but  it  is  too 
vague.  What  I mean  is  this.  When  you  ask  for 
some  check  or  limitation  of  policy,  you  have  just 
told  me  that  you  mean  at  any  rate  in  one  respect — 
in  area? — Yes. 

7089.  Do  you  suggest  limitation  in  anything  but 
area? — I should  like  to  consider  that.  I am  not 
quite  sui'e. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : Unfortunately,  that  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  consider,  amongst  other  things.  I hoped 
you  had  considered  it,  but  you  have  not. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I think  that  Mr.  Lloyd,  not 
happening  to  be  here  yesterday,  perhaps  did  not 
hear  the  discussion  on  the  point,  but  it  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Commission  that  this  witness  is  only 
giving  evidence  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  and 
the  alleged  injuries  to  County  government  that 
follow  from  that;  and  his  constructive 'suggestions, 
if  he  has  any,  were  to  appear  in  what  he  called 
part  two  of  his  evidence,  after  we  had  heard  from 
the  County  Boroughs. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : Of  course,  that  accounts  at  once  for 
my  failing  to  find  it  in  part  one. 

(Sir  0-eorge  Maedonogh) : I think  that  Mr.  Dent 
did  make  a constructive  suggestion  yesterday,  which 
was  that  the  limit  of  population  should  be  raised  from 
50,000  to  250,000. 

7090.  (Chairman)  : Yes,  he  s'aid  that,  but  I think 
that  was  rather  tentative.^ — I put  that  forward  a.s  a 
figure  which  had  been  in  our  minds  for  discussion. 


7091.  (Sir  Waller  Nicholas) : That  is  wihy  I referred 
to  raising  the  standard  of  qualification? — 

I should  like  to  make  my  position  perfectly 
clear  to  Mr.  Lloyd.  I did  not  yesterday  exclude  the 
possibility  of  future  creations  or  future  extensions. 
What  I tried  to  impress  upon  the  Commission  was 
that  our  view  was  that  in  the  past  the  consideration 
which  has  been  given  to  applications  has  been  rather 
one-sided,  and  due  thought  had  not  been  given  to  the 
Counties  out  of  whose  area  these  “ chunks,”  if  I may 
use  the  expression,  were  to  be  carved.  And  I was 
prepared,  when  part  two  of  my  evidence  is  gone 
into,  to  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  Association 
suggestions  which  we  shall  make  ae  to  limitations 
which  might  be  imposed  and  the  conditions  under 
which  future  inquiries  might  be  held. 

7092.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : Thank  you.  Th'at  assists  me 
very  much,  because,  as  I said  before,  it  accounts  for 
my  not  being  able  to  find  in  this  part  what  is  re- 
served for  part  two.  There  is  one  other  matter  1 
would  like  to  ask  you  about.  I understand  vou  now 
to  say  that  you  complain  of  the  effect  that  has  been 
given  to  the  section  as  it  stands? — Yes,  the  way  in 
which  it  has  been  interpreted. 

7093.  That,  of  course,  is  a little  difficult  to  deal 
with,  is  it  not?  That  is  to  say,  you  do  not  complain 
of  the  section  as  it  is? — ^WeU,  the  section  is  there; 
I cannot  complain  of  it.  It  is  part  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament. 

7094.  But  of  course  you  could  suggest  that  the 
section  should  be  out  out? — No,  I have  not  suggested 
it  should  be  cut  out.  I am  complaining  of  the 
application  of  it. 

7096.  You  accept  the  section.  I do  not  want  to 
proceed  with  that  bec'ause  that  comes  in  part  two, 
but  what  I want  to  ask  you  is  whether,  accepting 
the  section,  you  complain  of  the  effect  that  has  been 
given  to  it? — Yes. 

7096.  Do  you  mean  generally? — I mean  generally. 
The  effect,  of  course,  is  more  marked  in  certain  cases 
than  in  others.  The  cases  I have  given  are ‘illustra- 
tions of  the  general  principle.  All  Counties  are  not 
equally  affected  because  the  case  has  not  arisen  in 
every  County.  Circumstances  vary  so.  But  there 
have  been  qui'te  enough  cases. 

7097.  I want  to  get  this  to  an  exact  point.  If  you 
complain  of  the  effect  that  has  been  given  to  it, 
it  looks  as  if  it  were  rather  a complaint  of  the  tri- 
bunal?— We  have  some  observations  to  make  on  the 
nature  of  the  tribunal ; that  will  come  in  part  two 
also. 

7098.  But  the  effect  of  the  section  as  it  stands,  as 
you  complain  of  it,  you  are  telling  us  comes  in  part 
one.  You  are  telling  us  what  is  your  view  of  the 
section? — Yes,  quite  so. 

7099.  I was  trying  with  your  assistance  to  find  out 
what  that  is  due  to? — I think  to  some  extent  it  is 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  tribunal  and  the  way  in 
which  the  inquiries  have  been  held.  I think  it  is 
due  to  a large  extent  to  the  fact  that  circumstances 
have  changed  since  1888,  that  the  section  as  then 
drafted  does  not  properly  apply  to  modern  conditions. 
I do  not  think  Parliament,  when  it  settled  the  form 
of  the  Act,  realised  what  might  be  the  effect  of  that 
section.  I do  not  think  it  could  have  realised. 

7100.  That  is  what  1 want  to  get.  At  the  same 
time  I want  to  keep  off  what  comes  under  part  two. 
That  is  why  I asked  whether  you  accepted  the  section. 
I think  you  said  you  did.  You  now  adumbrate  that 
when  you  come  to  part  two  you  are  rather  suggesting 
an  amendment? — I accept  it  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
there,  and  I cannot  alter  it. 

7101.  In  its  application  to  the  past,  of  course,  none 
of  us  can  alter  it? — ^We  think  we  are  justified  in 
pointing  out  that  the  effect  of  what  has  taken  place 
under  that  section  has  been  very  largely  destructive 
and  tends  in  the  future  to  be  still  more  destructive 
of  what  we  contend  was  the  main  purpose  of  the  Act 
of  1888;  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  in 
our  view  Parliament  could  not  have  foreseen — per- 
fectly naturally,  because  the  conditions  have  so 
changed — what  the  state  of  things  would  be  to-day. 
If  it  had,  foreseen  that,  it  probably  would  have 
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drafted  that  section  differently.  We  went  into  that 
rather  fully  yesterday. 

I think  you  told  us  yesterday 
that  in  1888  there  was  no  organisation  such  as  there 
IS  now;  everybody  was  rather  working  in  the  dark 
because,  of  course,  this  was  a new  departure,  and 
nobody  could  foresee  exactly  how  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment would  develop.?  As  Sir  Ryland  Adkins  pointed 
out,  most  of  those  who  passed  the  Act  of  Parliament 
have  pass^  away,  and  one  cannot  find  out  exactly 
what  was  m their  minds  ?— That  was  rather  fully  dis- 
cussed yesterday. 

7101k  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : May  I suggest 
that  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble  is  not  so  much  the 
action  of  Parliament  or  the  tribunals,  but  the  great 
increase  in  the  population  of  this  country,  and 
especially  the  great  increase  in  the  industrial  popula- 
tion in  great  industrial  centres  P— The  great  increase 
in  population  has  so  profoundly  modified  the  situa- 
tion, which  IS  perfectly  natural,  that  I think  it  may 
be  necessary  to  review  the  whole  state  of  things. 

^ 7104.  (Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : There  has  been  a great 
increase  in  population  on  one  side  and  a great  increase 

OT  the  duties  of  local  government  on  the  other? 

Very  great. 

7105.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Your  evidence 

yesterday  was  directed— taking  Mr.  Lloyd’s  words— 
not  entirely  to  the  effect  which  has  been  given  to  the 
section,  but  to  the  effect  which  has  been  produced  by 
it? — Quite  so. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adhins)  : I think  Mr.  Lloyd’s  questions 
are  of  very  great  value.  I was  wondering  whether, 
when  he  has  read  the  note  of  yesterday— which  none 
of  us  have  yet — your  Lordship  would  allow  Mr.  Dent 
to  return  and  answer  any  questions  which  Mr.  Lloyd 
might  choose  to  put  to  him. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) ; If  your  Lordship  says  yes  to  that,  I 
will  not  ask  anything  more  now.  ' ’ 

(Chairman) ; 1 think  we  agreed  that  we  would  ask 
Mr.  Dent  to  be  good  enough  to  come  back  again. 
Probably  there  may  be  various  other  questions  to  put 
CO  him. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) ; I am  the  last  person,  I hope,  who 
would  desire  to  repeat  anything. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : I think  we  all  find  a difficulty  in 
dealing  with  Mr.  Dent’s  evidence  without  having  the 
whole  of  it  before  us.  I am  quite  sure  we  can  deal 
with  it  more  fully  when  he  comes  hack  on  part  two  of 
his  evidence. 

(Chairman)  did  arrange  to  ask  Mr.  Dent  to 
come  again. 

(Mr,  Lloyd) : Let  it  take  the  ordinary  course. 

7106.  (Chairman)  : Coming  now  to  paragraph  26  of 
,\our  memorandum,  you  deal  specifically  with  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  I would  like  to  know 
whether  you  are  prepared  to  answer  questions  on  t.bis 
from  a personal  knowledge,  or  whether  you  would 
piefei  that  it  should  be  referred  to  another 
witness  ? I prefer  that  the  particular  questions 
alluding  to  what  took  place  in  the  West  Riding 
should  be  referred  to  the  witness  from  the  West 
Ruling.  I only  quote  the  West  Riding  as  an 
instance.  I might  say  that  I have  roughly  classified 
the  Counties  into  what  may  be  called  three  groups : 
there  are  the  highly  industrialised  Counties,  of  which 
the  Wpt  Riding  is  a typical  example;  the  more  rural 
Counties,  of  which  Cambridgeshire  may  be  taken  as  a ' 
typical  example,  and  the  Metropolitan  Counties,  of 
which  my  own  County,  and  Surrey  and  Hertfordshire 
and  Middlesex,  are  examples  again.  I have  merely 
quoted  Yorkshire  as  an  instance  which  shows  the  effect 
of  the  present  policy  on  a highly  industrialised  County 
like  the  West  Riding;  but  it  will  be  dealt  with  more 
Iiarticularly  by  witnesses  from  there. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I quite  concur  in  the  question 
of  Yorkshire  being  postponed  because,  although  the 
particulars  are  no  doubt  correctly  given 

7107.  (Chairman) : They  are  capable  of  considerable 
extension  ? — Undoubtedly. 

.7108.  Shall  we  now  pass  to  paragraph  27?  In  that 
paragraph  you  refer  to  paragraph  22.  in  which  you 
have  told  us  what  has  already  been  done.  Then  you 
go  on  to  say  that  eleven  Municipal  Boroughs  possess 


a population  of  50,000,  and  they  are  therefore  eligible 
to  apply  for  constitution  as  County  Boroughs,  and 
there  are  42  other  smaller  Boroughs  which  are 
growing  near  the  limit,  as  well  as  certain  Urban 
Districts.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add  to  that 
paragraph?— I have  nothing  to  add  to  that.  Para- 
graph 27  is  intended  to  indicate  what  we  think  is  the 
danger  ahead  of  us. 

7109.  (Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : And  to  indicate  the 
extent  of  the  danger? — To  indicate  the  extent  of  it. 
Appendix  E*  is  intended  to  amplify  it. 

7110.  (Chairman) : Luton,  Cambridge,  Chesterfield, 
Stockton-on-Tees,  Gillingham,  Acton,  Ealing,’ 
Hornsey,  Wimbledon,  Swindon  and  Doncaster  are  the 
eleven  Boroughs  you  refer  to,  are  they  not? — ^Yes. 
We_  were  asked  for  facts.  These  are  facts  as  to  the 
position  of  districts  which  have  not  yet  made  appli- 
cation but  are  qualified  to  do  so,  and  may  therefore, 
if  they  think  fit,  in  the  near  future. 

7111.  Cambridge  and  Luton  have,  have  they  not? 

Cambridge  has. 

7112.  And  Luton? — They  have  not  got  it  yet. 
Their  application  has  not  been  successful.  These  are 
applications  which  could  be  made  under  the  present 
conditions. 

7113.  On  the  right  hand  side  of  Appendix  E* 
you  show  a number  of  places  which . are  rapidly 
growing  in  size? — They  are  rapidly  growing. 

7114.  (Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : Mr.  Dent  is  going  over 
the  ground  which  the  Commission  on  London  Govern- 
ment dealt  with.  I notice  that  in  Middlesex  you  have 
one  Drban  District,  Tottenham,  with  an  estimated 
population  of  146,000,  and  another,  Willesden,  with 
165,000.  So  that  if  the  section  of  the  1888  Act,  to 
which  you  are  referring  throughout  your  evidence, 
were  applied  in  all  its  rigour  to  these  Urban  Districts 
of  Middlesex  there  would  be  nothing  left  of  Middlesex 
except  a name  and  a memory? — ^Middlesex  would 
cease  to  exist. 

(Mr.  Turton)  \ I think  we  have  already  the  short 
answer  to  that.  The  witness  says  there  would  be 
an  end  of  Middlesex. 

7115.  (Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : But  here  is  the  detailed 

proof  of  it.  Of  course  there  is  the  Bedfordshire  case 
and  the  Cambridgeshire  case  that  were  dealt  with 
by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  main  ground  that 
they  did  not  leave  a County  large  enough  to  be 
efficiently  administered.  Is  that  so? — That  was  so,  I 
believe.  ’ 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard):  Was  that  reason  given  by  the 
Committee?  Were  Bedfordshire  and  Cambridgeshire 
rejected  by  the  House  or  by  a Committee? 

(Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : By  the  House. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Does  the  House  give  reasons? 

(Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : I apologise  if  I suggested  that 
reasons  were  given  in  the  formal  way  in  which  they 
are  given  in  Committee.  But  anyone  who  will  read 
the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  obviously 
see  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  decision  turned  on 
the  fact  that  the  destruction  of  Bedfordshire  and 
Cambridgeshire  would,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
then  voted,  follow. 

7116.  (Chairman) ; In  the  case  of  a County  town 
like  Cambridge — I think  we  did  have  something  of 
this  yesterday — supposing  an  application  were  made 
by  a town  which  was  a County  town,  and  was  the 
centre  of  the  County  life,  and  supposing  that  in 
every  other  respect  it  was  desirable  that  it  should  be 
a County  Borough,  would  you  say  that  because  it  is 
the  County  town  and  the  centre  of  the  County  life 
that  that  is  a conclusive  reason  why  it  should  con- 
tinue to  remain  in  its  position  and  not  become  a 
County  Borough? — In  niy  judgment,  it  would  be- 
a conclusive  reason  if  it  were  shown  that  the  creation 
of  a County  Borough  would  render  the  County 
government  as  such  practically  impossible,  and  would 
reduce  the  County  to  a nonentity. 

^11^*  To  a large  area  without  a head? — Or  without 
a heart. 

7118.  You  really  cut  its  head  off? — That  is  exactly 
what  you  do. 

* See  Appendix  LX  II  I,  Table  B,  page  48fi, 
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7119.  Althougli,  if  Ftaji  town  were  situated,  we 
will  say,  in  a big  industrial  area,  where  there  are 
many  other  towns,  there  would  be  eveiy  reason  for 
it  being  a County  Borough? — -There  might  be.  In 
each  case  these  circumstances  must  be  considered, 
and  the , effect  on  the  County  as  a whole  must  be 
considered. 

7120.  The  conclusive  argument  would  be  the  decapi- 
tation of  a County? — ^In  Cambridgeshire  the  conclu- 
sive argument  is  that  you  decapitate  Cambridgeshire. 

7121.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : In  the  same  Session  in 
which  Parliament  refused  to  sanction  ■ Cambridge  and 
Luton  they  sanctioned  Wakefield,  a town  of  very  much 
the  same  size,  which  is  the  administrative  centre  of 
the  West  Riding? — That  is  so. 

7122.  So  that  Parliament  evidently  considered  that 
each  case  should  be  dealt  with  on  its  merits? — That  is 
certainly  our  view.  Each  case  must  be  dealt  with  on 
its  merits. 

7123.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I take  it  the  County 
Councils  quite  agree  with  you  that  one  of  the  merite 
to  be  considered  is  the  effect  upon  the  County  govern- 
ment which  is  distui’bed  by  an  alteration? — That  is 
essentially  one  of  the  things  to  be  considered.  That 
is  one  of  the  most  important  considerations. 

7124.  In  the  case  of  Wakefield,  it  was  an  injury  that 
did  not  go  to  the  vitals ; in  the  case  of  the  other  two 
it  was  a blow  oyer  the  heart? — So  it  would  appear. 
We  can  only  surmise  what  was  in  the  mind  of  Parlia- 
ment, of  course,  but  that  was  the  natural  inference 
one  would  draw. 

{Chairman) : Are  there  any  further  questions  which 
any  members  of  the  Commission  would  like  to  put 
upon  paragraph  27? 

7125.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I should  like  to  get  on 
the  note  what  the  effect  of  Appendix  E*  is.  These, 
Boroughs  of  over  60,000,  or  Boroughs  which  are  get- 
ting very  near  to  that  figure  of  population,  and,  with 
a reasonable  rate  of  increase,  will  come  to  that  within 
,1  measurable  period,  affect  25  English  Administrative 
Counties  ? — Yes. 

7126.  Then  when  you  turn  to  the  Urban  Districts 
where  the  argument  is  analogous,  although  there  are 
certain  other  difficulties  in  the  way,  do  they  affect  any 
other  County  than  those  already  affected  by  the  pre- 
sent population  of  Non-County  Boroughs?  I think 
Staffordshire  comes  in,  and  Worcestershire  comes  in, 
and  Monmouthshire  comes  in,  and  Glamorganshire. 
That  table  of  places  in  -Appendix  E*  shows  the  extent 
to  which  these  matters  are  of  importance  to-day? — 
Yes.  That  is  what  it  is  intended  to  show. 

7127.  {Chairman) : How  many  counties  are  there  , 
altogether  in  England  and  Wales?— 61,  excluding 
London. 

{Chairman) : This  table  then  covers  about  half. 

7128.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  is  just  a little  curious 
that  most  of  the  danger,  according  to  that  table, 
seems  to  arise  from  Urban  Districts.  There  are  more 
instances  of  Urban  Districts  that  are  growing  than 
of  Non-County  Boroughs? — Urban  Districts  are  cer- 
tainly growing.  Some  of  them  are  applying  for  in- 
corporation, and  some  of  them  have  in  mind  altera- 
tions by  grouping,  which  would  rapidly  bring  them 
within  reach  of  County  Borough  status. 

7129.  They  have  two  steps  to  get  over? — Well,  they 
will  take  the  next  stride. 

7130.  {Chairman) : The  Metropolitan  districts  are 
flourishing? — The  Metropolis  is  rather  a question  by 
itself. 

7131.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I agree  that  there  are 
more  large  Urban  Districts  in  this  table  than  Non- 
County  Boroughs,  but  most  of  those  Urban  Districts 
are  in  the  Metropolitan  area  ? — That  is  so. 

7132.. There  is  one  in  Lancashire,  Stretford,  and 
there  is  one  in  Worcestershire,  Oldbury,  three  in 
Staffordshire,  two  in  Monmouthshire,  and  seven  in 
Glamorgan.  But  speaking  generally,  the  Borough 
problem  in  this  matter  is  much  greater  than  the  Urban 
District  problem;  with  the  exception  of  the  Metro- 
politan area  and  the  industrial  area  of  Glamorgan, 


* See  Appendix  LXIII,  Table  E,  page  486. 


it  is  the  Boroughs  mainly  that  raise  the  issue?— That 
is  so,  mainly. 

7133.  {Chairman) : You  get  a good  many  Boroughs 
in  Kent,  do  you  not,  that  are  not  Metropolitan? — 
Yes. 

{Chairman) : I think  the  reason  of  that  is  that 
probably  the  big  towns  in  the  extra-Metropolitan  area 
are  not  incorporated. 

7134.  {Sir  Byland  .Adkins) : The  London  problem, 
w©  are  agreed,  is  unique? — The  Metropolitan 
Boroughs  can  hardly  be  called  towns. 

7136.  {Col.  Williams) : In  principle  you  have  the 
same  question  arising  on  the  creation  of  an  Urban 
District  out  of  a Rural  District,  have  you  not? — 
Yes,  you  may  say  it  is  the  same  principle  arising. 

7136.  A County  Council,  considering  the  making 
of  an  Order,  if  asked  for,  would  consider,  1 take  it, 
not  only  the  desirability  of  the  formation  of  an  Urban 
District,  but  ns  effect  on  the  remaining  rural  area  ? — 
I think  it  ought  to  consider  that. 

7137.  That  is  an  important  factor  which  is  coii- 
sidered  in  practice  by  the  County  Council? — It  is  con- 
sidered in  practice,  and  I think  it  ought  to  be 
considered. 

7138.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : On  that  point,  is  your 

Association  going  to  propose  any  check  upon  the 
creation  of  Urban  Districts  in  rural  areas? — I do  not 
know  that  we  have  formulated  any  definite  proposals 
yet,  but  that  will  come  in  the  second  part  of  the 
inquiry,  no  doubt. 

7139.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins)-.  You  say  that  the  same 
principles  apply  to  the  creation-  of  Urban  Districts 
out  of  Rural  Districts,  but  not  to  the  same  extent, 
because  there  are  points  in  common  between  Urban 
and  Rural  Districts.  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  County 
Councils  Association  to  consider  that  as  a subject  for 
friendly  conference  in  the  future  with  the  persons 
concerned? — As  far  as  possible. 

7140.  There  have,  fortunately,  been  no  lines  of 
encampment  drawn  up  between  the  two  different 
types  of  Authorities.  They,  I hope,  are  still,  and 
alw'ays  have  been,  on  terms  of  franli  conference  on 
these  matters  ? — I do  not  think  any  serious  difference 
of  opinion  has  arisen  as  yet. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins) ; It  is  the  same  principle 
which  applies  to  a considerable  extent  in  those 
problems,  and  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

{Chairman) : Ai-e  there  any  further  questions  to  be 
asked  o'n  paragraph  27?  If  not  we  will  pass  on  to 
paragraph  28,  and  I think  we  have  already  dealt 
with  paragraph  28. 

7141.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : With  regard  to  what  you 

say  in  paragraph  28,  I want  to  make  sure  that  I 
understand  what  you  propose.  You  say:  “The 

Association  consider  the  point  of  such  importance  as 
to  necessitate  re-affirmation  by  a definite  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commission.”  I take  it  you  mean 
that  as  a general  proposition  ? You  do  not  mean  us 
to  reaffirm  the  decision  which  has  been  given  in  par- 
ticular cases.? — No;  I mean  on  the  whole  principle 
involved,  of  course. 

7142.  I have  no  doubt  that  if  we  were  to  ask  those 
particular  towns  they  would  probably  say  that  their 
constitution  as  County  Boroughs  would  not  effect  the 
complete  destruction  which  you  anticipate.  Obviously, 
we  cannot  go  into  that  as  regards  particular  towns? 
—No. 

7143.  {Chairman) : It  would  not  necessarily  meau, 
if  Cambridge  were  granted  County  Borough  status  by 
Parliament,  that  it  would  cease  to  be  the  County 
town,  would  it? — No,  it  would  not  necessarily  mean 
that,  of  course. 

{Sir  William  Mid'dlebrook) : Wakefield  is  an  exact 
example. 

{Chairman) : And  Reading.  From  the  paragraph 
it  rather  looks  as  though,  if  Cambridge  were  created 
a County  Borough,  then  the  whole  of  the  adminis- 
tration would  have  to  go  to  Soham.  That,  of  course, 
is  not  the  case? — That  is  so. 

{Sir  Byland  .Adkins) : It  would  be  most  interesting 
if  it  did,  because  Soham  is  in  a corner  of  the  County. 
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{Ohuirman)  ■.  TJiere  is  plenty  of  room  in  Soham. 
iiiere  are  lJ3j000  ‘aereSj  ami  tliere  is  only  a popula- 
tion of  4,00U.  Feriiaps  I nuglit  ask  you  anotlier 
question  in  regard  to  Swindon,  wiiicii,  you  say,  is  a 
somewhat  similar  case  P 

VI44.  (S’ir  Hyland  Adkins)-.  May  1 ask  one  qiies- 
■ tion  about  Cambridge P Of  course,  Cambridge  would 
remain  a County  town  for  all  kinds  of  jiui poses  — 
Les. 

7146.  Rut,  as  a matter  of  fact,  if  Cambridge 
became  a County  Borough  the  rest  of  the  County, 
you  have  said  here,  would  be  only  70,0U0  peome 
scattered  over  309,UUO  acres,  with  a rateable  value'of 
±1371,000,  and  the  largest  town  (if  you  call  Soham 
a town)  away  in  a remote  corner  of  the  rural  area 
ieltp  In  the  judgment  of  your  Association,  vvouid 
such  a result  be  destructive  of  elncient  County 
administration  P — Entirely  destructive,  i think. 

7146.  Would  the  people  living  in  that  area,  in 
your  judgment  and  in  the  judgment  of  your  Associa- 
tion, be  placed  at  a disadvantage  compared  with 
persons  living  in  other  areas,  with  regard  to  the 
various  services  which  are  assigned  to  Local 
Authorities  to  discharge  P— I think  they  necessarily 
would.  1 do  not  see  how  Cambridge  as  a County 
could  function  without  Cambridge  as  a County  towni. 

4.1,  't!'.’  = -L  never  doubted  for  a moment 

that  that  was  the  view  of  the  County  Councils  Associa- 
tion. My  only  point  was  that  it  might  not  be  the 
view'  of  the  towns. 

{Hir  Hyland  Adkins) ; I quite  agree.  The  lady  and 
different  view's  about  a certain  venture. 
714/.  {liir  Vv  alter  Nicholas)-.  Have  you  given  as 
anywhere  the  figures  on  which  these  sums  arc 
^ quite  follow  your  question. 

, "^^tit  to  know  is  what  the  rateable 

value  of  Cambridge  was,  and  the  population.  Is  it 
anywhere  in  the  Appendix P— No;  but  1 think  tiie 
figure  will  be  supplied  to  you  in  a later  memorandum. 

(Rir  Walter  Nicholas) : I will  not  pursue  it  now, 
bub  1 should  like  to  see  the  figures. 

(iSii  Lewis  Beard) ; It  is  in  Mr.  Gibbon’s  memo- 
i-audum — where  everything  else  is. 

: May  1 ask,  have  you  used  Mr. 
Gibbon  s tables  where  possible  in  framing  your 
statistics P — Tes,  largely. 

/ioU.  {Lit  Waller  Nicholas) : In  the  Swindon  case 
you  say  It  would  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
rateable  value  of  Wiltshire  by  nearly  one-seventh. 

1 should  like  to  know  what  the  effect  is  in  the  case  of 
CambridgeP  That  figure  has  been  omitted  from  this 
memorandum,  but  you  shall  have  it. 

(dir  Walter  Nicholas):  I have  found  the  figures. 

I ou  will  see  them  if  you  look  at  Appendix  XXXVIII.* 
to  Mr.  Gibbon’s  evidence.  Cambridgeshire’s  assess- 
able value  is  £765,741,  and  that  of  Cambridge 
Borough  is  £395,154. 

{Chairman) : Of  course  that  is  at  a different  date 
lioni  the  date  of  the  Bill.  'There  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  dillerence. 

(dir  liyia-iul  Adkins) ; Everybody  knows  Cambridge 
has  been  growing  a little,  and  the  rest  of  Cambrid<'°- 
shire  hardly  at  ail.  ° 

7151.  (dir  Walter  Nicholas) : The  contrast  is  made 
ui  the  case  of  Swindon.  I should  like  to  see  what 
it  is  in  the  case  of  CambridgeP — The  figures  will  be 
supplied,  of  course.? 

7162.  {Chairman) : Are  there  any  further  questions 
that  members  wish  to  ask  in  regard  Lo  Cambridge? 
You  say  the  case  of  Swindon  is  somewhat  similar,  but 
there  is  a good  deal  of  difference,  is  there  not,  because 
Swindon  is  not  the  only  town  in  Wiltshire;  it  is  not 
the  County  town,  for  instance  P— No,  the  cases  are 
not  precisely  similar,  but  they  do  resemble  each  other 
to  a considerable  extent. 

7153.  But  the  point  is  this,  that  in  the  case  of 
Cambi  idge  you  would  not  only  be  taking  away  from 


* See  Ahmstry  of  Health  {Gibbon),  Appendix  XXXVIll 
Minutes  or  Ifividoiioe,  Part  1,  page  204.  ’ 

, i;  'I'he  croatiou  of  U.imbridge  as  a Comity  Borough  would  have 
had  the  elieot  (on  present  statistics)  of  rediioiiig  the  rateable  value 
of  Cambridgeshire  by  nearly  one-half  (from  T«78,615  to  T478  840) 
nud  the  population  by  nearly  one-half  (from  120,604  to  70,382).-- 


the  County  a very  large  proportion  of  rateable  value, 
but  you  would  also  be  taking  away  its  tradition,  and 
its  ancient  seat  of  government,  and  the  connection 
of  the  University,  and  so  forth,  with  the  County. 
Whereas  Swindon  is  an  industrial  town  which  has 
grown  up  of  recent  date,  and  although  it  is  very 
valuable  it  is  no  sentimental  asset,  so  to  speak,  to 
the  County  P — The  two  cases  are  only  comparable  to 
a certain  extent. 

7164.  Comparable  financially  P — Financially. 

{Col.  Williams) : Wiltshire  has  no  sentiment, 

because  Trowbridge  is  the  centre  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  Count}'  Council,  and  that  has  no  senti- 
mental interest. 

{Chairman) : Is  it  not  Salisbury  ? 

{Col.  Williams) : No,  Trowbridge. 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Is  it  not  sometimes  Salisbury 
and  sometimes  Trowbridge  and  sometimes  Devizes  ? 
{Col.  Williams) : No. 

7lo5.  {Chairman) : But  there  are  other  towns  in 
Wiltshire  of  considerable  size.? — 'There  are  other 
towns  of  considerable  size  and  importance 

{Chairman) : Swindon  is  a big  industrial  area  of 
modern  growth,  whereas  Cambridge  is  a very  ancient 
city,  and  the  only  one  in  Cambridgeshire. 

{Mr.  Turton) : There  are  two  separate  County 
towns  in  Somerset. 

{Sir  Lewis  Heard)  : But  surely  one  of  them  is  the 
place  where  the  County  Offices  are? 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : No. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : But  are  not  the  County  Offices 
in  one  definite  place? 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : I do  not  know  about  the 
Offic^.  The  County  Council  meets  in  different  places 
at  different  times  of  the  year. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  may  be  an  itinerant  County 
Council,  but  it  has  a definite  home  where  the  work  is 
done? 

{Chairman) : It  is  rather  difficult  to  genei  ulise  on 
that  point. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  point  is  that  the  Offices 
are  in  one  place. 

{Chairman)  ; Yes,  but  in  the  case  of  my  own 
County  of  Surrey  we  have  offices  in  London  and  in 
Xingston . 

{Sir  L-yland  Adkins):  You  cannot  get  a formula. 
In  Essex,  Mr.  Dent  says  in  one  sense  their  office  is 
in  CheJmsford,  and  they  have  another  office  in 
London, 

{Chairman) : That  is  so  in  Surrey.  We  cannot 
quite  make  a definition  on  that  point,  but  I think 
we  know  what  we  mean  very  well.  'There  is  nothing 
in  paragraph  29,  I think.  Let  us  go  to  paragraph  30. 
In  that  paragraph  you  say  that  County  'administra- 
tion will  become  increasingly  difficult  and  expensive. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : This  paragraph  is  in  the  nature 
of  a prophecy  P 

llbC.  {Chairman):  It  is  your  conclusions ?— Yes. 

^ {Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : No,  it  is  prophecy.  It  says 
County  administration  -will  become  increasingly  diffi- 
cult. It  has  not  yet  become. 

{Sir  B-yiand  Adkins)  : It  is  a forecast. 

7io7.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Is  not  that  so,  Mr.  Dent? 

It  is  in  the  nature  to  some  extent  of  forecast,  of 
course.  ’ 

7158.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : And  I suppose  it  is  based 
upon  tacts  that  we  shall  hear  at  a later  stage  r — it  is 
based  on  facts  which  i have  already  given. 

7159.  Is  that  so? — Yes. 

7160.  {bir  Lewis  Beard) ; You  have  not  any  in- 
stances of  where  there  are  a number  of  scattered  and 
detached  areas?  No.  No  County  has  gone  quite  so 
far  as  that  yet. 

{Si-1  B-yland  Adkins) : Does  the  road  lead  that  way 
uhen  you  look  down  it,  or  does  it  lead  another  way.'' 

{Sh  Lewis  Beard) : 'That  is  what  he  says.  I accept 
his  statement  that  that  is  so.  I was  only  asking  how 
tar  he  had  got  along  the  road. 

{Chairman,) : Let  us  pass  to  paragraph  31 — the 
second  vista  on  the  road. 

/161.  (ill'c.  P'l'itchard) : You  suggest  that  there 

must  be  in  fact  a leaven  of  urban  areas  to  assist  their 
poorer  rural  neighbours P— I do. 
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7162.  Presumably  you  mean  assist  them  financially  ? 

Einancially,  and  also  witfi  tfieir  counsel  and  advice. 

7163.  As  regards  finance — on  that  point — 1 do  not 
quite  see,  and  1 stiould  like  you  to  tell  me  tfiis : 
ts  not  this  more  the  proper  line?  If  poorer  areas 
require  financial  assistance  it  is  rather  a general 
matter  than  a County  matter? — 1 think  the  whole 
conception  of  a County  involves  the  idea  that  within 
the  area,  which  is  generally  a large  one,  there  shall 
be  a variety  of  population — that  in  the  poorer 
districts  comparatively  thickly  populated,  and  that  in 
the  thinly  populated  districts — and  the  costs  of  tno 
services  for  the  whole  County  are  spread  over  the 
whole,  and  in  fact  the  richer  people  do  assist  the 
noorer  people.  We  think  the  view  is  a sound  one. 

71641  Put  of  course  you  have  not  all  the  richer 
people  in  the  towns  and  the  poorer  people  in  the  rural 
areas? — That  is  so,  but,  generally  speaking,  you  find 
the  higher  values  where  the  population  is  thickest. 

7165.  You  find  a large  number  of  struggling  rate- 
payers in  the  towns,  as  you  do  in  the  rural  areas? 

Oh,  plenty.  ■ j n 

7166.  is  not  the  remedy  which  has  been  tried,  and 
IS  being  tried,  assistance  from  the  State  as  a whole? 

No,  1 do  not  think  that  is  the  only  remedy,  or  even 

the  chief  one.  1 think  the  idea  is  sound  that  a 
great  number  of  services  should  be  spread  over  a 
Targe  area,  and  to  that  extent  the  richer  portions  of 
the  County  should  help  to  bear  the  burdens  which 
othenwise  would  be  too  great  for  the  poorer  parts. 

7167.  (d'ii’  Lewis  Beard) : You  say  you  have  the 
biggest  rateable  value  where  there  is  the  biggest 
po*pulation? — As  a rule  that  is  so,  no  doubt. 

7168.  But  do  you  get  the  biggest  value  per  head  in 
those  areas? — Not  necessarily. 

7169.  It  is  the  rateable  value  per  head  that. rather 
tests  the  ability  to  bear  taxation? — Yes,  so  far  as 
rateable  value  is  a test. 

7170.  I quite  agree  it  is  only  a partial  test,  but 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  a test  you  take  the 
rateable  value  per  head,  do  you  not?  Yes. 

7171.  That  may  be  higher  in  a rural  district  than 
in  an  urban  district? — ^Well,  it  might. 

7172.  Of  course  in  the  thickly  populated  districts 
you  want  in  some  respects  more  services  than  you  do 
in  the  rural  areas? — Certainly. 

7173.  Eor  instance,  sewerage  schemes,  and  a 
number  of  other  things.  The  mere  fact  that  they 
represent  more  rateable  value  does  not  make  them 
more  able  to  bear  one  another’s  burdens?— Not 
necessarily. 

7174.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  sometimes  it  happens 
that  an  urban  area  which  has  a considerable  popula- 
tion and  is  getting  thickly  populated  finds  it  is 
bearing,  as  it  thinks,  more  than  its  share  of  the 
burden  of  the  outsiide  area,  and  that  is  one  reason 
for  constituting  an  Urban  District?— No  doubt  they 
think  so  sometimes.  In  the  case  of  County  Borougns 
they  think  they  are  paying  more  for  mam  roads. 

7175.  No  doubt  you  have  taken  part  in  inquiries 
which  have  been  held  as  to  the  constitution  of  urban 
areas  in  rural  areas— cutting  part  of  the  rural  area 
out  and  making  it  into  an  urban  area?— I have  noc 
had  much  personal  experience  of  that. 

7176.  It  will  be  within  your  experience,  or  will  it 
not  that  in  some  of  these  cases  the  argument  has 
boon  advanced  that  the  rating  has  become  unfair 
owing  to  the  growth  of  the  urban  area?  I think 
that  argument  is  generally  advanced. 

7177.  And  similar  arguments  are  advanced  in  con- 
nection with  the  extension  of  County  Boroughs? 
Yes 

7178.  {Col.  Williams) : Forgetting  very  often,  that 
although  as  far  as  the  District  Council  servic^  are 
concerned  they  may  not  have  been  getting  what  they 
should,  yet  as  far  as  Poor  Law  services  are  con- 
cerned the  burden  is  very  much  greater?  That  is 

perfectly  true.  . 

7179.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Your  whole  point 

being,  as  I understand  it,  that  the  larger  the  area  of 
government  the  more  likely  you  are  to  get  a general 
average? — I think  that  would  be  true. 


Councils  Association).  [^CoiMnued. 


7180.  (Sir  liylaind  Adkins) : Following  that  up,  1 
have  been  very  much  inleresied  in  ivhat  iVir. 
Pritcnard  asked  you,  and  1 snould  rather  like  to 
probe  tnat  a little  more  with  you.  in  the  first  place 
1 understand  you  to  say  that  the  effect  of  extension 
of  County  Boroughs  and  the  creation  of  new  Bounty 
Borougiis  tends  towards,  as  you  put  it  here,  one 
segregation  of  important  urban  areas  from  the 
smaller  urban  and  rural  communities,  and  that  that 
w'lll  make  it  impossible  lor  the  latter  to  pay  for 
their  services? — 2es. 

7181.  1 understood  Mr.  Pritchard  to  put  to  you 
the  suggestion  that  where  you  have  poor  districts 
which  may  be  poor  Unban  Districts  in  a County,  or 
poor  Uurai  Districts,  the  remedy  might  be  grants 
from  the  taxpayer? — That  was  the  suggestion. 

7182.  Supposing  that  were  done,  in  tnat  case  that 
grant  would  be  accompanied  either  by  additional 
regulations,  or  even  by  putting  nominees  on  local 
government  bodies,  lii  your  judgment  would  that 
help  or  impair  tne  citizenship  of  tnat  area? — I think 
that  would  impair  it.  1 do  not  think  Diat  is  the  right 
way  to  deal  with  the  jiroblem. 

7183.  If  on  the  other  hand  you  had  additional 
grants  from  the  Exchequer  not  accompanied  by  any 
additional  inspectorate  or  representatives  of  the 
Exchequer  on  the  administering  body,  in  your  judg- 
ment would  that  promote  economy  or  tend  to 
extravagance  ? — It  is  generally  assumed  it  would 
tend  to  extravagance.  I think  it  probably  would. 
If  you  have  money  given  to  spend  you  generally 
spend  it. 

7184.  .When  you  are  dealing  with  the  opposite 
view,  that  these  poorer  districts,  urban  or  rural, 
should  remain  united  with  richer  districts,  urban  or 
rural,  within  a County,  is  that  a reason  which  leads 
you  to  that  conclusion? — ^It  is  one  of  the  reasons, 
certainly. 

7185.  Is  it  the  fact  that  in  a County  the  relations  . 
in  daily  life  between  an  Urban  District  and  a llural 
District  round  it  are  intimate? — Very  intimate. 
They  shade  into  each  other. 

7186.  They  not  only  geographically  shade  into  one 
another,  but  people  live  in  one  area  and  work  in 
another,  and  so  on ; and  that  unity  of  life  and 
habit  is  reflected  in  there  being  a life  within  a 
County? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

7187.  In  your  judgment,  apart  from  finance  even, 
is  it  better  for  citizenship  that  that  combination  of 
urban  and  rural  should  continue? — Yes.  I expressed 
that  opinion  yesterday,  I think. 

7188.  And  the  idea  of  large  Cities  entirely  auto- 
nomous, and  small  Urban  and  llural  Districts  sub- 
sisting on  grants  from  the  Exchequer  or^  helped  by 
grants  from  the  Exchequer  is  that  evil  in  your 
view? — 1 think  it  is  destructive  of  local  government 
altogether. 

7189.  You  said  a moment  ago,  in  answer  to  one  of 
my  questions,  that  Urban  and  Rural  Districts  were 
rather  shading  into  each  other.  Can  you  give  me 
your  view  on  this  point?  Is  it  or  is  it  not  the 
fact  that  the  effect  of  the  development  of  road  trans- 
port and  the  gradual  change  in  the  habits  of  people 
of  all  sorts  is  to  some  extent  to  break  down  the 
sharp  division  between  urban  and  rural  in  some 
parts  of  the  country? — Undoubtedly  to  some  extent; 
and  a great  many  people  look  forward  to  its  being 
broken  down  to  a much  greater  extent.  Y^ou 
referred  to  communications.  There  is  one  other 
thing  w'hich  lies  in  the  future  which  would  affect  it 
very  much,  and  that  is  a better  distribution  of 
power. 

7190.  If  that  be  the  case,  and  if  that  is  the 
tendency,  is  the  bearing  of  this  problem^  in  your  mind 
to  make  it  the  more  desirable  to  maintain  the  County 
idea  of  urban  and  rural  areas  combined  for  common 
purposes? — Undoubtedly  that  is  so,  and  it  is  a very 
important  consideration. 

7191.  With  regard  to  the  argument  which  appear.s 
to  be  emploved  in  some  of  the  questions  put  to  you, 
that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  areas  that  they  sJiould  be 
removed  from  County  government  into  a large  city, 
in  your  judgment  is  that  argument  affected  by  this 
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glowing  tendency  of  urban  and  rural  areas  to  ap- 
pioximate  to  each  other?— I think  it  must  be  afltectel 
— Yes  ' aflected  in  the  sense  of  being  weakened? 

7193.  Is  that  one  part  of  the  submission  of  the 
oun  y Councils  Association  to  this  Commission  ? — 
Certainly. 

certain  ways  in  this  para- 
graph 31,  with  which  we  are  dealing? — Yes. 

7195.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) -.1  should  like  to  ask 

whether  the  terrible  consequences  which  it  is  suggested 
wm  flow  from  Government  grants  have  flowed  from 
the  Government  grant  in  aid  of  main  roads.  Is  the 
expenditure  on  main  roads  now  extravagant? — Not 
extravagant  in  the  sense  that  we  spend  more  than  is 
necessary ; extravagant  in  the  sense  that  it  is  growine 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  ® 

7196.  That  may  be,  but  not  extravagant?  You  do 
not  spend  more  than  is  necessary.?— I do  not  spend 
more  than  is  necessary. 

7197.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  get  from 
the  Government  half  the  cost  of  first-class  roads  and 
one-quarter  the  cost  of  second-class  roads,  and  they 
inspect  the  roads,  have  they  suggested  thev  should 
appoint  members  on  the  County  Council  ?— No  thev 
have  not  got  so  far  as  that. 

7198.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  :They  have  got  as  far  as 
that  111  agriculture?  Yes.  The  idea  has  been  intro- 
duced there. 

7199.  Main  roads  are  those  not  exclusively  of  a 
local  character?— Not  exclusively  of  a local  character 
at  all  j quite  the  reverse. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)-.  I was  speaking  of  first-class 
roads.  They  are  a little  different,  that  is  all. 

(Sir  Bylaud  Adkins) : Not  much. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : We  shall  come  to  that  by-and-by. 

7200.  (Chairman)  May  I ask  one  or  two  questions 
on  a matter  which  I do  not  think  you  have  mentioned, 
and  that  is  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1913?  I think  you 
are  familiar  with  the  Report  of  the  Devonshire  Com- 
mittee. The  Committee  concluded  their  Report  by 
saying  that  they  anticipated  that  the  alterations 
which  they  recommended,  if  carried  out,  would  go  far 
to  remove  the  financial  difficulties.  Could  you  tell  us 
how  in  your  opinion  the  Act  of  1913  has  worked?— 
You  are  referring  to  compensation  for  increase  of 
burden  ? 

poi.  Yes.  You  are  saying  here  that  the  financial 
difficulty  is  very  greatly  increased,  and  there  has  been 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  endeavour  to  alleviate  that. 

I should  like  to  hear  what  you  think  on  the  subject? — 

1 said  yesterday  in  the  first  place  that  in  our  view 
finance  is  by  no  means  the  only,  or  even  the  chief, 
consideration.  So  far  as  compensation  goes  what 
happens  in  many  cases  is  that,  if  possible,  the  amount 
IS  agreed.  The  cost  of  services  is  ascertainable,  and 
the  increased  burden  is  generally  a matter  which  can 
be  agreed  between  the  respective  accountants,  and 
tlien  comes  the  question  of  what  the  number  of  years’ 
pul  chase  ought  to  be.  As  you  know,  the  maximum 
is  li5  years,  but  a compromise  is  very  often  reached 
based  on  some  figure  like  12i  years,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  I have  two  instances  in  mind  only  in  the 
last  year  or  two  w'here  we  have  agreed,  and  we  get 
a contribution  which  is  so  much  a year.  Apart  from 
that  fact,  we  find  already  that  although  you  only  get 
15  years’  purchase,  it  is  a burden  which  is  continuous, 
jind  no  consideration  is  given  to  the  fact  that  the 
burden  is  a perpetually  increasing  one.  Not  only  do 
you  limit  the  purchase  to  15  years’  purchase,  but  you 
stereotype  the  contribution,  on  severance  almost 
entirely  in  the  service  of  roads.  You  might ’say  that 
roads  are  so  large  a part  of  it  that  one  need  not 
really  dwell  much  on  anything  else,  and  you  etereo- 
type  the  contribution  of  the  districts  that  go  out 
of  the  County  no  doubt  very  properly— on  the  aver-  • 
age  expenditure  on  main  roads  up  to  that  date- 
whereas  wm  now  all  know  that  the  expenditure  on 
main  roads  is  advancing  every  year  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Apart  from  only  getting  12i  years’  piir- 
chase  or  whatever  the  number  of  yeai's’  purcLse 
may  be,  you  only  get  that  number  of  years’  purchase 


on  a sterotyped  figure  which  does  not  in  any  sense 
truly  represent  what  is  going  to  be  the  burden  in  the 
future  on  the  rest  of  the  County. 

®ay  thht  you  do  not 
think  the  Act  of  1913  goes  far  enough  to  meet  financial 
difficulties  which  will  be  presented  by  changes  in 
government?— I do  not  think  it  does. 

UVd.  Would  it  be  possible  so  to  amend  the  Act  to 
meet  some  of  those  difficulties  ?— Undoubtedly  it  can 
some  of  the  difficulties, 
lo  a considerable  extent,  do  you  think.?— 
’*'py  are  purely  financial. 

7205.  I -was  thinking  entirely  of  finance?— So  far 
financial,  by  an  amendment  of  the 
^ difficulties  could,  to  a great  extent,  be  met. 

W.O  , P™®®  you  do  not  base  the  case  on  that?— 
We  do  not  ba,se  the  case  on  that 

difficulty  is  one  which 
might  be  met,  whereas  the  other  difficulty  in  your 

^ ^ metP-Finance  is  simply 

a matter  of  flgures  and  accountancy.  There  k a 

"^-208  Tf  ®f,*o  the  future,  of  course. 

Thnft  adjustment,  perhaps ?- 

^ ^7209  to  a large  extent 

7209.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : You  said  there  were 
two  instances  m your  _ County  of  this  adjustment. 

V uld  you  mind  telling  us  the  instances? — The- 
severance  of  the  County  Borough  of  Southend,  and 

: Of  course  the  number  of 
years  purchase  varies,  does  it  not,  with  the  nature 
of  the  burden?  Some  burdens  may  work  out  for  a 

Gme,  while  some  you  say  wall  go  on  perpetually .?-- 
Main  roads  obviously  will,  unless  there  is  some  com- 
plete  change  m the  law  with  regard  to  the  main- 
tenance of  main  roads. 

numbers  of  years  are  taken 
purposes?- That  may  be  so. 

■n  \ Beard)  When  this  Report  of  the 

Committee,  on  which  the  Act 
of  1J13  wms  based,  came  out,  the  County  Councils 
Association  welcomed  it?-Yes,  to  relieve  the 
Situation  -vvhicJi  Lad  become  impossible. 

7213.  They  said  the  Report  in  its  broad  features 

was  a complete  justification  of  their  attitude? Yes 

b^ause  It  was  to  render  the  situation  much'  easier 

7214.  With  respect  to  the  main  roads  that  yon  have 
mentioned,  does  not  the  Act  provide  that  compensa- 
aon  for  main  roads  is  to  be  by  way  of  annuity?— 

^ So-od  deal  of  controversy  about  that. 

w-l+W  P ■ V “ of  ffie  Act,  to  begin 

w ith  -P—Tes,  the  word  is  used.  There  has  been  a good 
oeal  of  controversy  about  that,  and  as  a matter  of 
fact  we  have  it  m our  own  County  within  the  last 
few  months.  We  have  taken  the  opinion  of  leo-al 
experts  about  it.  “ 

Parliament,  it 

seems  all  right  till  you  apply  it?— There  are  certain 

opinior"'"''  set  an 

understanding,  was  it  not,  at  the 
time  that  that  was  put  in,  in  order  that  the  future 
mignt  not  be  too  much  compromised? — Yes.  There 
are  peat  diversities  of  opinion,  of  course,  as  to 
whether  it  is  cpkal,  or  what  it  is,  and  what  ought 
to  be  done  with  it.  ® 

7218.  (Mr.  Bidclell)  -.  Would  you  be  prepared  in 
pi  t two  of  pur  evidence  to  make  any  suggestions  as 
to  the  amendment  of  that  Act?  I take  it  finance  is 
of  some  importance?  I quite  realise  you  do  not  put 

is  of  some 

impoitape,  and  that  is  a thing  which  might  be 
ampdedP- We  should  be  prepared,  if  the  Commission 
wififl,  to  express  our  views. 

bpl!n!;  T you  contemplate  that, 

because  I understand  part  two  of  your  evidence  is  to 

witb“fbnr  ®"ggo®fions?-Well,  Mr.  Keen  will  deal 
with  that  exhaustively  in  his  evidence.  He  is  our 
financial  adviser. 


MINUTES  OE  EVIDENCE. 
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{Ool.  Williams) : Do  you  say  it  is  only  in  respect  of 
main  roads  that  the  Act  provides  it  should  be  by  way 
of  annuity  ? 

(Sir  Lewis  Heard) : That  is  what  I said. 

7220.  (ChairmarO : Let  us  pass  to  paragraph  32. 
I should  like  to  be  sure  on  this  point — ^this  para- 
graph is  your  main  objection? — ^Paragraph  32  is  the 
point  which  we  stress  particularly. 

7221.  (Mr.  liiddell) : I think  you  said  also  that  on 
paragraph  32  we  should  have  a later  witness  who 
would  give  us  some  illustrations  .P — Yes,  particularly 
from  the  West  Riding,  with  regard  to  organisation 
for  health  matters  and  education. 

(Chairman)  : I do  not  know  whether  you  have  any 
further  questions  on  paragraph  32,  Sir  Lewis? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : No,  it  seems  to  me  a com- 
pendious statement  of  argument. 

7222.  (Chairman) : And  we  have  had  a good  deal 
of  discussion.  In  paragraph  33,  you  say,  the  time  of 
County  officials  is  taken  up  in  opposing  Municipal 
applications? — That  speaks  for  itself,  I think,  in 
certain  Counties. 

7223.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : You  say  that  that 
speaks  for  itself.  I want  to  ask  you  this.  Is  it  the 
fact  that  the  constant  controversies  of  the  last  thirty 
years,  intensified  in  the  last  ten,  are  in  your  judgment 
doing  hai'm  to  the  smooth  working  of  County  govern- 
jnent? — A great  deal  of  harm,  I think. 

7224.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  increased  complexity 
of  local  government  makes  an  increasing  demand  on 
all  the  skill  and  time  both  of  officials  and  of  members 
of  these  bodies? — -Undoubtedly  ive  have  had  to 
sacrifice  an  enormous  amount  of  time,  which  ought 
to  have  been  devoted  to  our  own  particular  business, 
to  dealing  with  these  difficult  questions  which  are 
always  arising. 

7225.  And  incidentally  a great  deal  of  public  money 
has  been  expended  in  all  these  matters? — That  must 
follow. 

7226.  No  doubt  for  the  benefit  of  individuals 
directly,  and  I hope  for  the  benefit  of  the  country 
in  the  end.  Therefore,  is  it  the  view  of  the  County 
Councils  Association,  underlying  this  memorandum 
of  yours,  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
some  arrangement  should  be  made,  if  possible,  which 
would  reduce  the  area  of  controversy  to  a minimum, 
at  any  rate  for  the  next  generation? — ^We  think  it 
of  the  utmost  importance.  We  hope  that  may  be 
the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  this  Commission 
when  Parliament  gives  effect  to  them. 

7227.  (Chairman) : We  will  pass  to  paragraph  34. 
This  is  rather  speculative,  is  it  not?  This  is  opinion 
which  is  expressed  here.? — ^Paragraph  34  may  be  con- 
sidered argumentative,  but  we  do  lay  considerable 
stress  on  the  question  of  the  swamping  of  local 
patriotism  by  the  merging  of  these  smaller  districts 
in  these  large  new  County  Boroughs. 

7228.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : How  is  it  that  a man  who 
sits  both  on  the  County  Council  and  on  a minor  Local 
Authority,  and  is  therefore  a prominent  person,  when, 
he  gets  into  a Borough — this  is  perhaps  more  a 
criticism  of  the  way  it  is  put  than  anything  else — is 
only  electing  one  or  tivo  members  and  does  not  have 
a seat  himself? — He  may  be  elected  himself. 

7229.  (Sir  Byla.nd  Adkins) : I want  to  ask  you  a 
question  on  paragraiih  34.  Is  it  the  case  up  to  the 
present  moment  that  when  districts  are  taken  into  a 
County  Borough  the  only  local  administrative  body  in 
the  Borough  for  general  purposes — I am  not  dealing 
with  Guardians  now — is  the  County  Borough  Council  ? 
— Yes,  necessarily  so. 

7230.  Take  an  Urban  District  which  is  taken  into 
a great  City.  I can  put  it  in  the  form  of  instances, 
but  the  general  thing  is  quite  obvious.  That  Urban 
District  had  in  its  service,  up  to  the  time  of  its 
being  taken  into  the  County  Borough,  a number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  probably  never  less  than  9 and 
not  more  than  eighteen,  who  have  been  looking  after 
its  aflrairs  in  administering  the  law? — That  is  so,  and 
taking  an  active  part  in  their  own  local  government. 

7231.  In  addition  to  sending  one  or  two  members 
to  the  Council  of  the  County  in  which  it  has  been 
situated? — That  is  so,  too,  of  course. 


7232.  If  that  Urban  District  goes  into  the  County 
Borough,  the  representation  given  it,  of  course,  quite 
fairly,  on  the  County  Borough  Council,  is  equivalent 
to  the  representation  it  had  on  the  County  Council? 
— That  is  so. 

7233.  And  the  other  opportunity  for  discharging 
local  administrative  duties  represented  by  the  Urban 
District  Council  dies  ? — ^It  is  practically  wiped  out. 

7234.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : How  do  you  mean  wiped 
out? — It  ceases  to  exist. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) ; It  dies.  There  is  no  analogue 
in  the  County  Borough  to  the  Urban  District  Council 
which  previously  existed  in  parts  of  the  added  area? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  ; All  its  functions  are  discharged 
by  the  County  Borough  Council. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : i am  quite  aware  of  that,  and 
I hope  1 have  not  suggested  anything  to  the  contrary. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I thought  your  suggestion 

rather  did  contradict  it. 

7235.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : If  it  did,  1 apologise.  I 
am  not  dealing  with  the  discharge  of  the  functions; 
[ am  dealing  with  the  exercise  by  persons  of  those 
functions.  Those  functions  which  before  were  dis- 
charged by  the  Urban  District  Councillors  or  the  Rural 
District  Councillors  are  now  swept  into  the  general 
duties  of  the  County  Borough  Council.  Is  not  that 
so.? — ^Yes.  I think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the 
County  system  as  apart  from  the  Borough  system 
affords  far  more  numerous  and  wider  opportunities  of 
individual  local  service  of  one  kind  and  another. 

7236.  That  may  be.  I am  taking  gradually,  step 
by  step,  the  facts  upon  which  opinions  may  ultimately 
be  formed.  Up  to  the  present  time  are  you  aware  of 
any  City  outside  London  which  in  addition  to  its  City 
Council  has  any  subordinate  Local  Authority  at  all 
analogous  to  the  Borough  Councils  in  London  or  the 
District  Councils  in  Counties? — I should  not  like  to 
speak  to  my  own  personal  knowledge  on  that  point. 

7237.  Do  you  know  of  any? — I do  not  know  of  any, 
and  my  belief  is  that  there  are  none.  I may  be 
vvrong. 

7238.  And  therefore  the  effect  of  taking  Urban  and 
Rural  Districts  into  a County  Borough  is  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  one  local  governing  body,  the  County 
Borough  Council,  the  duties  that  were  previously 
divided  between  the  District  Council  and  the  County 
Council? — That  must  be  so,  I think. 

7239.  Does  it  then  follow  inevitably  that  there  are 
fewer  persons  other  than  officials  who  are  concerned 
with  the  local  administration  in  that  added  area? — 1, 
tliink  that  inevitably  follows. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Why  other  than  officials? 

7240.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Because  in  the  case  of 
officials  it  may  happen  that  the  increase  of  area  may 
in  a large  part  carry  with  it  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  officials,  which  was  adequate  before  the  County 
Borough  extension? — I understood  you  were  speaking 
of  what  one  calls  unpaid  public  service. 

7241.  Yes,  I was  speaking  of  unpaid  public  service. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  number  of  officials  may  not  be 
increased,  of  course,  but  I am  not  concerned  with 
that.  I am  concerned  with  the  effect  on  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  discharge  of  citizenship? — Yes,  I 
agree. 

7242.  In  your  experience  of  the  County  of  Essex,  is 
it  in  your  view  desirable  or  undesirable  tliat  as  many 
persons  as  possible  should  be  associated  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  local  government.? — I thinlc  it 
is  most  desirable  not  only  in  Essex  ljut  all  over  the 
country. 

7243.  From  your  experience — and  this  is  the  impli- 
cation of  your  memorandum — of  the  number  of  per- 
sons taking  part  in  local  government  without 
remuneration,  at  their  own  cost  of  time  and  so  on,  is 
it  your  opinion  that  such  a .system  helps  to  maintain 
the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  way  theii'  money  is 
spent  and  in  how  local  services  are  discharged? — I 
think  it  certainly  does.  The  essence  of  local  govern- 
ment is  the  representative  system.  Everybody  almost 
has  an  opportunity  of  public  service  who  wishes  for  it. 

7244.  And  therefore,  although  there  may  be  out- 
weighing circumstances,  of  course  the  effect  of  taking 
part  of  the  County  into  a County  Borough  is  to  limit 
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this  side  of  local  goverimient? — It  must  be  so,  to  that 
extent. 

7245.  (Gol.  Williams) : In  other  words,  the  added 
area  completely  disappears  7 — Yes,  it  is  merged. 

7246.  It  is  like  Jonah  and  the  whale;  Jonah  is 
there,  but  he  is  not  apparent  P — Well,  he  is  digested, 
I suppose. 

7247.  I do  not  know  whether  you  ever  heard  of  a 
case  in  which  a Borough  taking  in  an  outside  district 
went  so  far  as  to  take  from  the  pillars  of  a park  all 
reference  to  the  opening  by  members  of  the  Urban 
District  Council,  as  they  did  not  want  to  have  it 
left?. — 1 have  not  heard  of  that  case. 

7248.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  does  not  always 

happen  that  when  a County  Borough  extends  it  takes 
in  the  whole  of  an  Urban  or  Rural  District? — Not 
necessarily,  of  course. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : In  those  cases  the  consequences 
you  suggest  would  not  necessarily  follow. 

7249.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : Oh  no,  not  to  the  same 
extent? — In  small  extensions  it  does  not  ai-ise. 

725U.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) ; I quite  follow  your  dis- 
tinction. There  is  this  further  point,  is  there  not ; 
that  in  a large  County  the  people  a good  way  from 
the  County  centre  find  considerable  difficulty  in 
attending  to  business  in  the  County  centre? — In  some 
Counties  no  doubt  they  do.  They  have  no  difficulty 
in  attending  their  local  Councils,  the  meetings  of 
which  are  generally  held  in  the  evenings. 

7251.  For  what  it  is  worth,  that  is  a set-off  against 
the  advantages  which  you  put  before  us? — Oh  yes, 
for  what  it  is  worth. 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : The  County  Borough 

Councillor  may  not  have  so  far  to  gO'  as  the  County 
Councillor  ? 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Quite.  They  have  all  their 
interests  at  their  own  doors. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : It  depends  upon  the  size  of 
the  County  Borough. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : There  is  generally  a tramcar. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins) ; I should  be  sorry  for  you  if 
you  had  to  go  from  one  end  of  Birmingham  to  the 
other  even  with  the  assistance  of  tramcars. 

7252.  {Mr.  Biddell) : Are  there  any  statistics  in 
support  of  the  contention  that  “ civic  interest  is 
weakened  for  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  ” by 
the  creation  of  large  Urban  Authorities?  I mean 
\-oting  statistics  at  ©lections? — I have  not  collected 
any. 

{Mr.  Biddell) : I was  only  -wondering  whether  there 
are  such  things. 

7253.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Do  you  know  that  in 
many  of  the  larger  Boroughs  of  the  north  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  voters  vote  at  Municipal  elections? — No, 

I have  no  personal  Jmowledge. 

7254.  Could  you  show  me  any  such  figures  in  con- 
nection with  County  Council  elections? — No,  I am 
afraid  I cannot. 

^ 7255.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I think  I could  in 
Glamorgan? — My  own  County  have  elections  which 
are  not  contested,  which  I take  to  show  that  people 
arc  generally  satisfied  with  the  work  of  their 
representatives. 

7256.  The  elections  are  not  contested? — Some  of 
them  are. 

7257.  A good  many  are  not  contested? — A good 
niany  are  not  contested. 

7268.  That  would  be  so.  There  is  that  contrast 
between  the  two.  There  are  more  non-contested 
County  Council  elections  than  there  are  non-con- 
tested District  Council  elections  ? — I think  if  you  are 
liursuing  that  line  it  is  fair  to  say  that  County 
Cmincils  are  singularly  free  from  any  political 
divisions  or  bias.  The  elections  of  them  are  never 
used  really  as  tests  of  political  strength. 

7259.  {Sir  Byland  Jidkins) : Much  of  the  zest  of 
-Municipal  elections  depends  upon  their  effect  upon 
Barlianientary  political  issues? — I think  in  some  cases 
fliat  must  be  so. 

7260.  {Chairman) : Should  we  pass  to  paragraph  35 

now?  I think  that  is  merely  a summary? It  is 

merely  a summary  except  with  regard  to  the  last 
sentence. 


7261.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : May  I ask  Mr.  Dent 

whether  he  is  disposed  to  develop  a little  the  last 
sentence?  I was  a member  of  the  Conference  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Dent,  held  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  1 remem- 
ber something  of  it,  but  I am  not  quite  sure  that  I 
grasp  entirely  the  implications  of  that  last  sentence? 
— I nave  some  hesitation  in  enlarging  to  any  extent 
on  this  pai-agraph  because  the  thing  is  so  much  still 
in  the  air,  but  it  is  the  fact,  of  course,  that  there 
have  been  suggestions  of  devolution  of  Parliamentary 
powers  affecting  matters  which  are  more  or  less  local 
to  County  Councils.  One  is  always  hearing  of  the 
way  in  wnich  Parliament  is  over-burdened  with  work, 
and  1 think  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  there  is  likely 
to  be  in  the  future  an  extension  of  the  idea  of  de- 
volution for  certain  purposes.  1 think  if  that  be  so 
it  must  be  obvious  that  it  is  essential  to  maintain  in 
their  integrity  and  full  strength  the  existing  Coun- 
ties’ organisation.  But  devolution  may  go  furthei, 
and  contemplate  grouping  of  Counties,  and  I think 
clearly  the  larger  and  stronger  those  bodies  are  the 
more  likely  it  is  that  a policy  of  that  sort  will  be 
successful. 

7262.  May  I put  this  question  to  you?  When  the 
Bill  of  1888  was  originally  introduced,  is  it  not  the 
fact  that  it  was  adumbrated  by  the  Government  of 
the  time  that  further  powers  were  likely  to  be  given 
to  both  types  of  administrative  County  Councils — the 
County  Council  and  the  County  Borougii  Council? — I 
believe  that  was  so.' 

7263.  And,  rightly  or  wrongly,  since  then  the  ten- 
dency has  been  not  to  increase  the  powers  of  County 
Boroughs  or  of  County  Councils  but  to  increase  the 
powers  of  Government  Departments? — Well,  there  is 
a tendency  in  that  direction. 

7264.  Did  not  the  Rex>ort  of  the  Speaker’s  Con- 
ference indicate  that  that  tendency  may  perhaps  have 
gone  far  enough,  and  that  the  time  may  well  come 
when  the  County  Borough  Councils  and  County 
Councils  may  relieve  the  central  authority  of  some  of 
its  work? — I think  a good  many  people  would  hold 
that  view.  They  might  go  so  far  as  to  say  you  will 
have  to  choose  between  extended  bureauci'acy  or 
devolution  of  power. 

7265.  If  I appreciate  your  argument,  while  you 
cordially  concur  with  greater  pow'er  being  given  to 
County  Boroughs  than  they  now  have,  it  is  desirable, 
in  view  of  what  you  have  been  telling  us  about  the 
different  types  of  County  government,  that  the 
County  should  remain  large  enough  to  share  the  same 
kind  of  devolution  as  that  given  to  County  Boroughs  ? 
—Yes. 

7266.  That  is  as  far  as  it  goes? — That  is  as  far  as 
it  goes. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins) ; Of  course  the  Parliamentary 
kind  of  devolution  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  inquiry 
altogether.  The  Report  of  the  Speaker’s  Conference 
does  not  touch  this  question  very  much,  as  I think 
my  question  indicated.  It  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
devolution  to  national  assemblies. 

{Chairman) : In  Appendix  XIX,  Mr.  Gibbon,  the 
universal  source  of  information,  deals  with  the  pro- 
posals to  transfer  certain  functions  to  County  Coun- 
cils. That  is  under  the  Act  of  1888. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I am  rather  anxious  Sir 

Lewis  should  not  imagine  I was  trying  to  push  it 
beyond  that  point. 

7267.  {Chairman) : I think  we  are  clear,  following 
on  what  Sir  Byland  Adkins  has  said,  -that  any  pro- 
posals of  this  kind  which  you  referred  to  would  be 
proposals  for  the  devolution  of  legislative  powers? — • 
Yes. 

7268.  Whereas  at  present  County  Councils  do  not 
act  as  legislative  bodies ; it  would  rather  change 
their  functions? — ^Yes. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : It  was  in  connection  with  the 
original  Bill  of  1888,  and  it  was  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  discussion  at  the  Speaker’s  Conference  that 
in  addition  to  discussion  on  devolution  of  legislative 
powers  far  beyond  any  County  Borough  or  County 
Council,  the  question  of  devolution  of  administrative 
powers  was  also  relevant  to  the  inquiiy.  It  was  only 
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in  relation  to  that  that  I wanted  to  get  this 
investigated. 

72b9.  {Mr.  Pritchard)-.  Was  not  provision  made  in 
the  Act  tor  devolution  to  County  (Jouiicils  and  Uounty 
jtoroughs  by  provisional  Order  of  certain  powers  now 
vested  in  Oovernmeiit  Departments  1 — les,  i believe 
It  IS  section  10  of  the  Act. 

7270.  And  proposals  were  put  forward  soon  after 
the  Act  to  carry  that  into  effect  1 — That  is  so. 

7271.  And  it  was  strongly  objected  to  by  a number 
of  people,  and  not  proceeaed  witnP — 1 tliink  notning 
came  of  it  at  the  time. 

7272.  {(Jhak-man) : 1 do  not  think  we  need  pursue 
paragraph  35,  unless  tliere  are  any  furtiier  questions 
to  ask.  Let  us  turn  to  paragraph  35.  Is  it  quite 
accurate  to  say  that  these  statements  were  made 
111  Mr.  Norman's  evidence  before  the  Dondon  Com- 
mission, or  is  it  a summary  of  his  evidence  as  given 
in  the  Keport  of  the  (Jomimssion.  1 think  it  is  rather 
a summary  than  his  actual  ip^tssi-ma  verba? — I think 
it  is  a summary. 

{Air.  P-urton) : 1 think  it  correctly  sets  out  what 
Mr.  Norman  was  understood  to  put  before  the  London 
(Jommission. 

7273.  {Uhairinan)  : It  is  a summary  of  his  evidence. 

I only  wanted  tO'  make  that  quite  clear.  It  is  not 
his  actual  words  — 1 think  the  summary  was  made 
b-v  the  Boyal  Commission  itself.  It  is  set  out  in 
tile  Beport.  It  is  not  our  -summai-y- 

7274.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : In  what  sense  are  these 
properly  described  as  admissions?  Are  they  not 
rather  statements? — I suppose  they  are  admissions 
ill  this  sense.  Mr.  Norman  has  dropped  the  idea 
of  the  desirability  of  enlarging  the  area  of  London 
and  swamping  a number  of  minor  Authorities. 

7275.  You  suggest  that  this  is  against  what  you 
thought  he  would  say?_It  is  against  the  general 
line  of  his  argument. 

{Chairman) : Now  we  pass  to  paragraph  37-  Ihis 
is  a further  question  of  opinion.  I think  it  is 
further  summarising  what  you  have  already  told  us. 
Are  there  any  cj^uestions  on  that? 

7276.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  say  “ For  many 
services,  such  as  roads,  tuberculosis,  higher  (including 
agricultural)  education,  rivers  pollution,  mental 
d'eficiency,  etc.,  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
the  larger  the  area  (within  ■ reason)  the  better  the 
administration.”  W,^en  you  say  the  larger  the  area 
the  better  the  administration,  does  it  not  really  mean 
larger  in  the  sense  of  population,  except  with  regard 
to  roads? — Not  necessarily,  I think. 

7277.  Does  it  not  include  population? — Of  course  it 
includes  population,  but  I think  it  is  true  to  say 
that  that  would  not  apply,  generally  speaking.  It 
would  not  apply  to  rivers  pollution,  for  instance,  or 
to  roads.  It  would  be  true,  I think,  to  say  that 
generally  the  whole  trend  of  administration  is  from 
the  smaller  to  the  larger  unit. 

7278.  That  is  not  quite  what  you  say  here?  You 
say  the  larger  the  area  within  reason  the  better  the 
administration? — When  I use  the  word  ” better  ” 1 
mean  it  can  be  more  conveniently,  more  economically 
and  more  effectively  administei’ed  ovei'  a larger  area. 

7279.  Is  that  true  of  higher  education.? — Generally 
speaking,  you  require  a large  area  to  organise 
effectively  a system  of  higher  education. 

7280.  Is  that  so?  Cannot  you  organise  an  effective 
sy.stem  of  higher  education  in  a great  city? — I do  not 
say  it  cannot  be  done,  but  I think  that  the  general 
opinion  is  that  to  have  an  effective  system  of  highei 
education  in  all  its  branches  you  require  a wide  area. 

7281.  Why  necessarily  a wide  area?  You  want  two 
things,  do  you  not  ? First  of  all  you  want  a sufficient 
population  to  give  you  a sub.stantial  number  of  per- 
sons who  desire  higher  education  and  can  avail  them- 
selves of  it  ? — Yes,  you  do  certainly.  Higher  education 
may  have  many  forms.  There  are  many  branches  of 
higher  education. 

7282.  1 agree.  You  also  v/ant  a sufficient  financial 
ability  to  carry  it  on,  to  put  up  buildings  and  to  pay 
a staff  of  able  teachers  ?— Quite  true— and  able 
organisers. 


7283.  Do  you  not  get  those  two  conditions  in  a large 
city? — To  a certain  extent  you  do  certainly.  You  ao 
not  get  the  same  diversity  and  tUe  same  varied  types 
of  higher  education ; and  when  you  confine  it  to  great 
cities  you  are  cutting  off  people  in  the  outer  districts 
from  opportunities. 

7284.  Why  cannot  they  go  into  the  cities? — The  city 
does  not  provide  it  for  them.  It  provides  it  for  its 
own  citizens. 

7285.  Lou  know  surely  that  the  great  cities  like 
Manchester  and  Leeds  provide  for  a great  number  of 
students  outside  their  areas? — They  do  to  some  extent. 

7286.  Is  their  administi-ation  of  higher  education 
not  efficient? — No,  1 am  not  saying  it  is  not  efficient. 

7287.  1 want  to  know? — 1 am  saying  that  the 
general  trend  is  in  the  direction  of  larger  units  for 
certain  services. 

7288.  Larger  units,  I agree,  but  “ larger  ” is  a term 
which  might  have  two  meanings.  It  might  mean 
“ larger  in  area,”  or  it  might  be  “ larger  in  popu- 
lation ” ? — Yes. 

7289.  For  instance,  in  ordinary  parlance  you  would 
call  Manchester  a large  unit? — Certainly. 

7290.  I want  to  know  whether  it  is  not  the  fact 
that,  when  you  use  the  word  ‘‘  larger  ” here  and  say 
“ the  larger  the  area  (within  reason)  the  better  the 
administration  ” for  higher  education  purposes  and 
mental  deficiency,  the  term  “ larger  ” is  satisfied  by  a 
large  area  like  Manchester  or  Leeds? — 1 am  not 
suggesting  Manchester  cannot  manage  all  these 
things. 

7291.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Following  that  up,  1 

want  to  understand  this.  This  paragraph  does  not 
imply,  as  Sir  Lewis  has  elicited,  any  destructive 
criticism  of  the  educational  sj'stem  of  great  cities? — 
Certainly  not. 

7292.  But,  if  the  great  cities  were  enlarged  unduly, 
what  would  be  left  in  the  Counties  would  be  less 
adapted  for  the  administration  of  higher  education 
and  mental  deficiency? — Certainly. 

7293.  In  a great  city  is  there  any  power  to  establish 
educational  centres  outside  its  own  area? — No,  I think 
not. 

7294.  And  in  the  case  of  a County  it  may  well 
happen,  may  it  not,  that  you  must  have,  some  higher 
education  arrangements  in  many  places  in  the 
County? — Yes,  of  course. 

7295.  And  the  County  area  can  therefore  deal  with 
them.  But  if  the  County  area  is  made  smaller  it  has 
less  resources  to  deal  with  that  problem,  and  if  the 
area  which  is  left  to  it  is  largely  rural  the  difficulty 
becomes  greater,  does  it  not? — Certainly. 

7296.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  comes  back  to  the  old 
argument,  really? — I should  like  to  explain  to  Sir 
Lewis  that  in  framing  this  paragraph  I had  not  in 
my  mind  places  like  Manchester.  1 had  more  in  mind 
the  contention  that  a population  of  60,000  is  large 
enough  to  justify  the  creation  of  a County  Borough 
which  takes  over  these  services. 

7297.  {Sir  Ryland  Adkins) : May  I go  on,  Mr. 

Dent?  Supposing  that  were  done,  and  supposing 
that  what  was  left  of  the  County  were  largely  rural 
or  small  Urban  Districts,  would  it  not  be  an  in- 
justice to  them  to  put  on  them  the  burden  of  dealing 
with  mental  deficiency  and  higher  education?  Ought 
not  the  whole  County  area  to  share  that  lesponsi- 
bilityp— That  is  my  view,  of  course. 

7298.  We  know  in  old  times  when  there  was 
nothing  of  this  kind,  the  fate  of  the  parish  idiot  was 
not  one  to  excite  envy  in  may  people’s  breasts,  was 
it? — As  far  as  my  experience  has  gone  a combination 
of  administration  is  the  best  way  to  deal  with  mental 
deficiency. 

7299.  That  is  the  line  on  which  your  argument  pj'o- 
ceeds? — Yes. 

7300.  {Col.  Williams)  : Do  1 gather  from  your  state- 
ment that  on  the  question  of  the  administration  ol 
roads  the  larger  the  area  the  better  the  adminis- 
tration? Do  you  carry  that  as  far  as  to  say  that 
national  administration  of  roads  would  be  better? — 
No.  I think  I said  yesterday  that  I did  not  contem- 
plate with  any  pleasure  the  national  administration 
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of  roads.  On  the  other  hand,  I think  as  far  as  main 
roads  are  concerned  a large  area  is  much  more  effec- 
tive than  a small  area. 

7301.  You  know  there  is  a very  distinct  view  to  the 
contrary  held  by  some  of  the  minor  Local  Authorities  ? 
— Yes.  I am  not  suggesting  that  might  not  he  so 
with  some  of  the  minor  Local  Authorities. 

{Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : Might  I ask  in  order  to 
understand  your  question,  what  is  the  other  view  of 
minor  Local  Authorities  that  is  in  your  mind?  Do 
you  mean  they  are  in  favour  of  nationalising  all 
roads  ? 

{Col.  Williams) : Oh  no,  quite  the  reverse : that  the 
County  even  is  too  large  an  area. 

7302.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I am  much  obliged. 
I did  not  quite  follow? — I think  I made  it  clear  yes- 
terday. I think  it  was  in  answer  to  a question  by 
Colonel  Williams  that  I said  I did  not  object  to  dis- 
trict roads  remaining  under  District  Councils  as 
long  as  they  are  district  roads  in  the  sense  that  they 
serve  mainly  district  traffic ; but  I think  for  the  main- 
tenance of  main  roads  carrying  through  traffic  a 
larger  unit  is  necessary  for  effective  administration. 

7303.  {Ool.  Williams) : Given  that  your  local  area 
does  carry  out  its  administration  effectively,  cannot 
it  very  often  more  effectively  control  all  the  roads  in 
its  area? — Generally  speaking,  I should  not  agree 
with  that  view.  My  experience  would  tend  in  the 
other  direction.  I think  the  larger  unit  of  the 
County  is  able  to  provide  a stronger  and  a better 
staff,  and  can  do  its  work  more  effectively,  and  has 
more  expert  knowledge  available  and  better  resources 
for  dealing  with  problems  appertaining  to  main  roads 
under  present-day  conditions.  I have  had  an  in- 
stance of  that,  if  I may  quote  it.  In  the  last  two 
months!  we  have  had  a.  case  of  a Local  Authority  who 
wished  to  carrj^  out  a large  scheme  of  reconstruction 
of  a considerable  length  of  main  road  four  or  five’ 
miles  from  their  district.  As  a matter  of  fact  they 
were  not  adequately  staffed.  I do  not  wish  to  men- 
tion names  because  it  might  be  thought  to  be  a reflec- 
tion on  them.  They  were  not  adequately  staffed  to 
carry  out  work  of  that  sort,  and  considerable  diffi- 
culties have  arisen  and  a good  deal  more  money  has 
been  spent  than  they  estimated  to  spend.  The  long 
and  the  short  of  it  is  that  they  have  asked  us  to 
take  over  the  carrying  out  of  the  work,  and  we  are 
doing  it.  They  cannot  of  course  surrender  their 
claim,  and  we  are  going  to  work  as  the  agents  of  the 
claiming  Authority.  Experience  has  shown  that  for 
the  kind  of  work  we  have  to  do  to-day  we  are  better 
equipped  than  they  are. 

7304.  That  is  true.  Your  instance  is  that  of  a 
comparatively  small  Urban  District? — Comparatively 
small. 

7305.  I am  rather  putting  the  case  of  a fairly  large 
Rural  District  which  has  an  adequate  staff.  Do  you 
not  think  that  one  staff  controlling  all  the  roads  in 
the  district  will  do  it  more  effectively  than  if  there 

are  two  staffs  overrunning  the  same  district? I do 

not  think  I agree  with  you  on  that  point. 

7306.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh) ; May  I ask  as  a 
result  of  this  discussion  whether  I am  right  in 
thinking  that  you  now  consider  that  the  size  of 
population  is  quite  as  much  a test  of  the  efficiency 


of  administration  as  the  size  of  the  area? I do  not 

think  I said  that. 

7307.  I am  trying  to  make  it  out.  Personally,  I 
could  not  understand  this  paragraph.  I should  like 
to  be  told  how  it  is  easier  to  organise  the  education 
where  the  population  is  small  and  scattered.  Take 
a County  like  Cumberland;  why  should  it  be  easiei- 
to  organise  education  there  than  it  should  be  in  closelv 
nucleated  populations  such  as  you  have  in  big  cities 
like  Leeds  or  Manchester? — I do  not  say  it  is  easier 
to  organise  in  Cumberland  than  in  Leeds  or  Man- 
chester. Cumberland  is  an  extreme  case  on  one  side 
and  Leeds  and  Manchester  are  extreme  cases  on  the 
other  side. 

7308.  Population  is  much  more  a test  than  area?. 

They  both  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

7309.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : May  I put  it  to  you  in 
this  way?  I think  we  all  agree  that  education  in 
Leeds  and  Manchester  has  the  greatest  possible 
achievements  and  potentialities,  but  when  you  are 
dealing  -with  large  scattered  areas  like  Cumberland, 
in  your  view  is  it  very  important  that  that  area 
should  not  be  diminished,  because  so  few  parts  of  it 
are  rich  enough  to  provide  their  own  higher  education 
for  themselves  ? — That  is  my  view,  and  I do  not  wish 
to  see  the  West  Riding  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
Cumberland  by  the  abstraction  of  all  the  more 
important  parts  of  it. 

7310.  The  two  things  both  come  in,  both  popula- 
tion and  area;  but  if  you  take  away  area  with  its 
rateable  value  and  with  its  population,  you  are 
making  the  problem  of  what  is  left  more  difficult.?— 
Yes. 

7311.  {Chairman) ; It  is  the  general  importance  of 
the  district,  one  might  perhaps  say,  all  considerations 
included.? — Yes.  My  statement  of  course  is  a general 
one,  and  all  general  statements  must  be  subject  to  a 
number  of  qualifications. 

{Chairman) : I think  you  have  explained  to  us  very 
clearly  what  is  in  your  mind.  If  there  are  no  further 
questions  on  paragraph  37,  we  will  take  paragraph  38 
I think  that  is  just  a summary  of  the  whole  situation. 

I do  not  know  whether  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mission has  any  further  questions  to  ask  Mr.  Dent 
on  the  whole  of  this  part  of  his  memorandum 
generally,  or  an  any  other  point  that  may  occur  to 
the  mind? 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I only  wish  to  say,  if  I may 
be  permitted  to  do  so,  that  the4ast  paragraph  but 
one  which  we  have  been  discussing,  about  larger 
areas,  is,  I think,  a little  ambiguous.  I frankly  say 
that,  and  perhaps  if  Mr.  Dent  wishes  to  recast  that 
at  any  time,  your  Lordship  will  consider  whether 
that  should  be  done? 

{Chairman) : I should  be  only  to  glad  to  hear  any 
suggestion  if  Mr.  Dent  wishes  to  add  anything  to 
it.  We  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  again. 

{The  Witness) : I understood  that  the  second  paid; 
of  the  inquiry  would  deal  with  redistribution  of 
functions  and  matters  of  that  sort,  and  that  any 
discussion  as  to  suitability  of  areas  'to  certain  services 
would  come  in  at  that  stage? 

{Chairman)  : We  shall  probably  refer  to  the  whole 
matter  again.  We  have  not  exhausted  it.  Thank- 
you,  Mr.  Dent. 


{The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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PARTICULARS  AS  TO  COUNTY  BOROUGH  EXTENSIONS,  ETC.,  SUBMITTED  BY  THE 

COUNTY  COUNCILS  ASSOCIATION. 


Table  i .—Analysis  of  County  Borough  Extensions  according  to  Area. 

B.— Particulars  of  some  recent  proposed  Extensions. 

Q Particulars  of  County  Borough  Extensions  (other  than  Extensions  to  new  County 

” Boroughs). 

D —Particulars  of  new  County  Boroughs  created  since  1888,  and  of  subsequent  Extensions 
” thereto. 

B —Particulars  of  Non-County  Boroughs  having  a Population  (according  to  the  1921  Census  : 
” ' Preliminary  Report)  of  (a)  60,000,  and  (6)  approximating  to  50,000  ; and  also  of 

IMPORTANT  Urban  Districts. 

B —Comparative  Figures  as  to  Rateable  Values  per  Head  of  Population  in  the  Counties 
” ‘ affected  by  Creations  and  Extensions  of  County  Boroughs. 

Q-. Statement  showing  County  Rates  levied  in  various  Years. 


Table  A.— Analysis  of  County  Borough  Extensions  according  to  Area. 


Years. 


1889-1893  . 
1894-1898  . 
1899-1904  , 
1905-1909  . 
1910-1914 
1915-1919 
1920-1922 


Totai.s 


Under 
50  acres. 


Between 
50  and 
100 
acres. 


I __ 


21 


Between 
100  and 
250 
acres. 

Between 
250  and 
500 
acres. 

Between 
500  and 
1,000 
acres. 

Between 

1,000 

and 

2,500 

acres. 

3 

1 

2 

4 



2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

7 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

6 



— 

2 

2 

1 

— 

2 

2 

.8 

i.  8 

17 

24 

Between 

2,500 

and 

5,000 

acres. 

Between 

5,000 

and 

7,500 

acres. 

Between 

7,500 

and 

10,000 

acres. 

Over 

10,000 

acres. 

Totals. 

2 

2 

17 

■ 4 

1 

— 

1 

20 

6 

2 

— 

1 

26 





1 

— 

7 

4 



— 

1 

22 





— 

1 

6 

. 2 

2 

1 

— 

11 

18 

7 

2 

4 

109 

Note  7.— The  comparatively  small  number  of  extensions  during  the  five  years  1915-1919  is  accounted  for  by  the  war 
conditions  then  prevailing.  The  number  of  extensions  (1.1)  during  the  three  years  l.)20-1922  indicates, 
however,  a return  to  pre-war  figures. 


Years. 

Under 
500  acres. 

Between  500  and 
1,000  acres. 

Over 

1,000  acres. 

1889-1898  

45-95 

13-51 

40-64 

1899-1909  

30-30 

12-12 

57-58 

1910-1919  

28-57 

21-43 

.50-00 

1920-1922  

18-18 

18-18 

63-64 
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Table  B.— Paeticdlaes  op  some  eecent  peoposed  Extensions. 


Leeds. 


Areas  applied  for  : — 


— 

No. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Rateable 

Value. 

Population, 

1911. 

Boroughs  or  pal  ts 

2 

5,289 

£ 

175,613 

39,700 

52,328 

8,607 

Erban  Districts  or  parts  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

8 

15,038 

247,038 

Rural  Townships  or  parts  

11 

12,491 

63,931 

Total 



32,818 

486,582 

1(T,635 

480,297 

Leeds  City  existing 

— 

28,090 

2,328,087 

Total  ... 

— 

60,908 

2,814,669 

580,932 

Proposed  Provisional  Order  gave  : — 


Boroughs  or  parts  

1 

1,904 

63,500 

14,700 

Urban  Districts  or  parts  ... 

6 

8,134 

125,865 

3i;374 

Rural  Townships  or  parts 

4 

6,483 

25,846 

5i498 

Total 

__ 

16,521 

215,211 

51, .571 

Beadpoed. 


Areas  applied  for  : — 


— 

No. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Rateable 

Value. 

Population, 

1911. 

Boroughs  or  parts 
Urban  Districts  or  parts  ... 
Rural  Townships  or  parts 

1 

12 

2 

495 

26,802 

3,156 

£ 

500 

365,832 

5,177 

50 

78,656 

552 

Total 

Bradford  City  existing 

— 

30,453 

22,880 

371,509 

1,777,449 

79,257 

295,686 

Total  ... 

— 

53,333 

2,148,958 

374,943 

Proposed  Provisional  Order  gave  ; — 


Boroughs  or  parts 

1 

495 

500 

50 

U rhan  Districts  or  parts  ... 

7 

8,963 

214,422 

43,938 

Rural  Townships  or  jiarts 

1 

691 

2,615 

355 

Total  ... 

— 

10,149 

217,537 

41,343 

WOLVEEHAMPTON. 

Area  proposed  to  be  Annexed : — 


— 

No. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Rateable 

Value. 

Population 

Present 

Estimated. 

Urban  Districts 

Rural  Districts 

3 (whole)  and 

1 (part  of) 

2 (parts  of) 

5,556 

7,434 

£ 

99,081 

78,174 

23,844 

10,712 

Existing  Borough  ...  ...  ...  ... 

— 

12,989 

3,525 

177,255 

503,746 

34,556 

102;324 

Total 

16,514 

681,001 

136,880 
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Walsall. 


Area  projiosed  to  be  Annexed : — 


— 

No. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Rateable 

Value. 

Population 

Estimated. 

Walsall  Eural  District 

(consisting  of 

12,132 

£ 

51,780 

13,000 

Lichfield  Rural  District  

5 Parishes) 
(part  of) 

1,508 

6,785 

650 

Existing  Borough  

— 

13,640 

7,483 

58,565 

343,582 

13,650 

98,000 

Total  ... 

— 

21,123 

402,147 

111,050 

West  Bromwich. 


Staffordshire  Area  proposed  to  be  Annexed  : — 


— 

No. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Rateable 

Value 

Population 

Present 

Estimated. 

Municipal  Borough  

Urban  Districts 

Rural  Districts  

Existing  Borough  

Total  ... 

1 

2 (and  part  of  1) 
1 (part) 

2,287 

7,408 

2,874 

£ 

116,329 
160,000  (est.) 
7,000  (est.) 

30,000 

40,888 

500 

12,569 

5,860 

283,329 

263,448 

71,388 

73,000 

— 

18,429 

546,777 

144,388 

Birmingham. 

Area  sought  to  be  Annexed ; — 


■ 

No. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Rateable 

Value. 

Population 

Estimated. 

Urban  District  

Existing  Borough  

1 

4,083 

43,601 

£ 

23,763 

5,383,137 

2,500 

910,000 

Total  ... 

— 

47,684 

5,406,900 

912,500 
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Table  C.  Particulars  of  County  Boroush  Extensions  (other  than  Extensions  to  new  County  Boroughs) 


County. 

County  Boroughs 
extended. 

Particulars  of  added  areas  at  time  of 
extension 

Rateable  Value. 

Area. 

Population. 

Berkshire 

Cheshire 

Derbyshire 

Devon 

Durham  ... 

Glamorgan 
Gloucestershire  ... 

Kent 

Lancashire 

Leicestershire  

Lines  (Lindsey) 

Norfolk  ... 

Northants 

Northumberland 

Oxfordshire 

Somerset... 

Hampshire  

Staffordshire  

Suffolk  (East) 

Sussex  (East ) 

Warwickshire  

Worcestershire 

Yorks  (East  Riding)  ... 
Yorks  (North  Riding)  ... 

Yorks  (West  Riding)  ... 

Reading 

Birkenhead  (2)  

Chester 
Stockport 
Derby  ... 

Devonport  (2)  

Exeter  (2) 

Plymouth  (4)  ...  • ... 

(excluding  Devonport) 

South  Shields  (2)  

Sunderland  ... 

Cardiff  (2)  

Swansea  (2) 

Bristol  (6)  

Gloucester  (2) 

Canterbury  ... 

Blackburn  (2)  

Bolton  ... 

Bootle  (2)  

Burnley  (2)  ... 

Bury  ... 

Liverpool  (4)  

Manchester  (6) 

Rochdale  ;.. 

St.  Helens  (2) 

Salford 

Stockport  (2)  . 

Wigan  

Leicester 

Lincoln 

Great  Yarmouth 
Norwich 

Northampton  (2) 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Reading 
Bath  ... 

Bristol  (3)  

Portsmouth  (3)  

Southampton  (2) 

Birmingham  (2)  

Hanley 

VValsall 

West  Bromwich 
Great  Yarmouth  ... 

Hastings 
Birmingham  (2) 

Coventry  (2)  ... 

Birmingham  (2) 

Worcester 

Kingston-upon-Hull 

Middlesbrough 

York " 

Bradford 
Halifax  (5)  ... 

Huddersfield  (2)  

Leeds  (2) 

Sheffield  (5) !!! 

£ 

25,776 

Slight  exch 
37,846 
13,084 
. 6,100 
76,403 
98,914 

15,572 

4,898 

84,613 

142,206 

93,373 

25,342 

2,866 

7,900 

205,-934 

20,621 

,40,738 

1,826 

735,766 

1,004,703 

35,113 

6,457 

100 

113,740 

77,196 

14,488 

22,814 

2,798 

6,538 

106,764 

138,267 

36,757 

68,799 

237,093 

138,706 

184.441 
328,515 

4,500 

3.000 
60 

54.441 
456,239 

54,741 

886,183 

1,875 

80,591 

58,735 

4.000 
174,685 

78,832  ■ 

17,486 

128,968 

514,476 

Acres. 

1,763 

i 

a nge  with  Co 
1,734 
1,823 
1,284 
2,822 
1,019 

1,137 
489 
5,495 
17,237 
11,614 
878 
121 
673  - 
12,922 
371 
2,888 
18 
14,690 
15,7321 
2,261 
699 
31 
3,132 
2,895 
5,386 
2,373 
108 
340 
2,158 
3,097 
1,467 
1,769 
2,361 
3,644 
7,188 
5,078 
195 
554 
9 
1 

2,673 

7,766 

2,819 

22,062 

477 

763 

1,474 

139 

12,088 

10,216 

1,357 

6,497 

11,973 

2,710 

u nty. 

5,185 

8,936 

1,183 

18,790 

18,477 

5,559 
671 
19,396 
54,752 
65,265 
2,002 
482 
1,869 
31,537 
1,679 
28,760 
392 
137,676 
■ 227,621 
7,765 
1,125 

19,938 

21,664 

32,579 

4,061 

608 

3,643 

25,812 

31,695 

9,785 

18,452 

22,600 

3,254 

49.925 

79.925 
1,000 

607 

65 

10,849 

117.164 

9;254 

164,055 

1,171 

428 

15,143 

841 

49,367 

15,377 

5,406 

8,605 

54,852 

Totals 

■ _ 

6,681,879 

219,761 

1,419,947 

Note!. — The  above  particulars  are  compiled  from  the 
statistics  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  behalf  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health.* 

Note  2.— Tim  present  rateable  value  and  population  of 
all  the  English  and  Welsh  Administrative  Counties  are  as 
follows  : — 

Rateable  Value  £126,758,202 

Popidatioii  (1921  Census  : Preliminary 

Report)  20,818,867 

The  present  rateable  value  and  population  of  the  25 
Counties  affected  by  the  above  extensions  of  old  (1888) 
County  Boroughs  (Berks,  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  Devon, 
Durham,  Gloucestershire.  Hants,  Kent,  Lancs,  Leicester- 

* See  Ministry  0/  Health  (Gibbon),  Appendix  XXIII,  Minutes 
of  Bvidenoe,  Part  T,  page  181. 


shire,  Lindsey,  Norfolk,  Northanta,  Nnrthnmherland, 
Oxfordshire,  Somerset,  Staffs,  East  Sussex,  Warwickshire, 
Worcestershire,  East  Riding,  North  Riding,  West  Riding, 
Glamorgan  and  Monmouthshire)  are  as  follows  : — 

Rateable  Value £77,765,107 

Population  (1921  Census  : Preliminary 

Report)  13,188,307 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  these  extensions  represent 
the  following  percentage  losses  to  the  Administrative 


Counties  : — 

Counties  All 

affected  (25).  Counties. 

Rateable  Value  8 '59  5 -27 

Population  - 10-76  6 '82 
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Table  D. —Particulars  op  County  Boroughs  created  since  1888,  and  of  subsequent 

Extensions  thereto. 


Name. 

Date 

of 

Crea- 

tion. 

At  time  of  Creation. 

Rateable 

Value. 

Area 

(Acres). 

Popula- 

tion. 

Barnsley 

1912 

£ 

179,721 

2,385 

50,614 

Blackpool 

1904 

451,620 

3,601 

52,727 

Bournemouth  ... 

1899 

382,098 

2,610 

46,000 

Burton-on-Trent .. 

1900 

300,611 

4,202 

50,000 

Carlisle  ... 

1913 

266,605 

4,488 

52,225 

Darlington 

1915 

295,218 

3,956 

60,lul 

Dewsbury 

1912 

254,360 

6,720 

53,856 

Eastbourne 

1910 

410,419 

5,378 

50,000 

East  Ham 

1915 

520,636 

3,324 

135,487 

Grimsby... 

1890 

165,209 

2,852 

51,000 

Merth\r  Tydfil  ... 

1907 

291,739 

17,761 

76,000 

Newport  (Mon.)... 

1891 

241  726 

4,463 

54,707 

Oxford  ... 

1889 

212,081 

2,779 

39,186 

Rotherham 

1902 

182,166 

5,995 

54,349 

Smethwick 

1906 

248,593 

1,929 

63,000 

Sout  hend-on-Sea . .. 

1913 

399,248 

5,172 

62,713 

Southport 

1905 

364,408 

5,144 

51,107 

Stoke  - on  - Trent 
(formerly  Han- 
ley) 

Tynemouth 

1908 

246,033 

1,962 

67,000 

1904 

207,715 

4,372 

52,650 

Wakefield 

1914 

246,049 

4,060 

51,511 

Wallasey  ... 

1912 

505,000 

3,349 

83,000 

Warrington 

1900 

222,465 

3,058 

63,000 

West  Hartlepool... 

1902 

224,921 

2,684 

62,627 

Totals  ... 

6,818,641 

102,244 

1,382,860 

Note  1. — The  figures  in  the  first  seven  columns  of  the 
above  table  are  compiled  from  the  statistics  submitted  to 
the  Royal  Commission  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health.* 

j^ote  S. — The  totals  given  above,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
intended  to  represent  the  total  loss  to  the  Administrative 
Counties  since  1888,  are  subject  to  a slight  deduction  in 
conseQ'ience  of  the  fact  that  the  new  County  Borough  of 
Stoke-on-Trent  includes  the  old  County  Borough  of 
Hanley,  which  had,  at  the  date  of  its  absorption,  a rate- 
able value  of  £246,033,  an  area  of  1,962  acres,  and  a 
population  of  67,000.  The  totals  given  in  the  last  three 
columns  of  the  foregoing  table  are  accordingly  reduced  to 
£10,842,913  rateable  value,  140,976  acres,  and  1,858,739 
population. 


* See  Ministr;/ of  Health  {Gibbon),  Appendix  XXIII,  Minutes 
of  Evidence,  Part  I,  page  181. 


Extension 

Boroug 

1 as  extended. 

Rateable 

Area 

Popula- 

Rateable 

Area 

Popula- 

Value. 

[Acres). 

tion. 

(1922-23). 

(Acres). 

(1921). 

£ 

51,967 

3,647 

15,330 

■ £ 

242,857 

6,032 

67,967 

30,000 

1,588 

2,375 

847,366 

, 7,182 

73,800 

68,663 

3,962 

13,268 

(includes  large  area 
of  foreshore). 
853,420  1 6,572 

91,770 





— 

299,604 

4,202 

49,410 





— 

3 10,205 

4,488 

53,300 

8,332 

658 

1,697 

449,710 

4,614 

6,720 

65,866 





— 

305,412 

54,165 

4,036 

1,094 

230 

493,298 

6,472 

62,030 



— 

597,168 

3,324 

145,500 





— 

341,919 

2,852 

82,329 





— 

281,362 

17,761 

80,161 





— 

589,888 

4,463 

93,700 

3,850 

1,935 

6,556 

470,045 

4,714 

57,052 





— 

306,715 

5,995 

68,045 





— 

333,896 

1,929 

75,757 

181,387 

1,810 

7,963 

732,000 

6,982 

106,021 

112,823 

4,282 

18,000 

655,290 

9,426 

71,900 

643,967 

18,815 

194,708 

999,274 

20,777 

273,238 

325,095 

4,372 

63,786 

5,169 

910 

160 

316,813 

4,970 

53,053 







639,118 

3,349 

88,600 







395,773 

3,058 

78,600 

— 

— 

— 

302,718 

2,684 

68,689 

1,110,194 

38,701 

260,287 

11,088,946 

142,938 

1,925,739 

Note  3. — The  present  rateable  value  and  population  of 
all  the  English  and  Welsh  Administrative  Counties  are  as 
follows  : — 

Rateable  Value  ...  ...  ...  £126,758,202 

Population  (1921  Census  : Pre- 
liminary Report)  ...  ...  20,818,867 

The  present  rateable  value  and  population  of  four- 
teen Counties  (Cheshire,  Cumberland,  Durham,  Essex, 
Glamorgan,  Hants,  Lancashire,  Lindsey,  Monmouthshire, 
Northumberland,  Oxfordshire,  Staffordshire,  East  Sussex, 
and  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire)  actually  affected  by  the 
creations  of  County  Boroughs  above  set  out  are  as 
follows  : — 

Rateable  Value  ...  ...  ...  £52,196,867 

Population  (1921  Census  : Pre- 
liminary Report)  ...  ...  9,317,971 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  creation  of  new 
County  Boroughs  since  1888  and  their  subsequent  exten- 
sion represent  the  following  percentage  losses  to  the 
Administrative  Counties  : — 

Counties  All 

affected  (14).  Counties. 

Rateable  Value  ...  ...  20'77  8’55 

Population  ...  ...  19 '94  8 ’92 


2 I 


44608 
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Table  E. — Particulars  or  Non  County  Boroughs  having  a Population  (according  to  the  1921  Census  ; 

Preliminary  Report)  op  (a)  50,000  and  (J)  approximating  to  50,000;  a!nd  also  op 
important  Urban  Districts. 


I. — Non-County  Boroughs. 


County. 

Boroughs  over  50,000 
Population. 

Actual 

Population. 

Boroughs  approximating  to 
50,000  Population. 

Actual 

Population. 

England, 

Bedfordshire  ... 

Luton 

57,077 

Bedford  

40,247 

Cambridgeshire 

Cambridge  ... 

59,262 

Cheshire 

— 

Crewe  ... 

Hyde  ... 
Macclesfield  ... 

46,477 

33,437 

33,846 

Derbyshire 

Chesterfield  ... 

61,236 

Ilkeston 

32,269 

Devon  ... 

— 

— 

Torquay  

39,432 

Dorset  ... 

— 

— 

Poole 

43,661 

Durham 

Stockton-on-Tees  ... 

64,150 

Jarrow 

35,590 

Essex  

— 

— 

Colchester 

43,377 

Gloucestershire 

— 

— 

Cheltenham  ... 

48,444 

Hants  ... 

— 

— 

Gosport 

33,588 

Herts 

— 

— 

Watford 

45,910 

Kent 

Gillingham  ... 

54,038 

Bromley 
Chatham 
Dover  ... 
Folkestone 
Maidstone 
Margate 
Ramsgate 
Tunbridge  Wells 

35,070 

42,665 

39,985 

37,571 

37,448 

46,475 

36,560 

35,568 

Lancs 

Accrington 

Ashton-under-Lyne  ... 

Darwen 

Eccles  ... 

Lancaster 
Leigh  ... 

Nelson... 

Widnes 

43,610 

43,333 

37.913 

44,237 

40,226 

45,545 

39,839 

38,879 

Middlesex 

Acton... 

Ealing 

Hornsey 

61,314 

67,753 

87,691 

Northumberland 

— 

— 

Wallsend 

43,013 

Notts  ... 

— 

— 

Mansfield 

44,418 

Peterborough,  Soke  of 

— 

— 

Peterborough... 

35,533 

Suffolk  (East) 

— 

— 

Lowestoft 

44,326 

Surrey  ... 

Wimbledon 

61,451 

Kingston 

Richmond 

39,484 

35,651 

Sussex  (East)  ... 

— 

- 

Hove  ... 

46,519 

Sussex  (West)... 

- 

— 

Worthing 

35,224 

Warwickshire  ... 

— 

— 

Nuneaton 

41,894 

Wiltshire 

Swindon 

54,920 

Yorks  (North  Riding) 

— 

— 

Scarborough  ... 

46,192 

Yorks  (West  Riding)... 

Doncaster 

64,052 

Batley... 

Harrogate 

Keighley 

36,151 

38,938 

41,942 

Wales. 

Carmarthen 

— 

— 

Llanelly 

36,504 
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II. — Ubban  Districts. 


County. 

Urban  Districts. 

Population.  County. 

Urban  Districts. 

Population. 

England. 

England — cont. 

Durham 

Blaydon 

33,064  Monmouth  ... 

Abertillery 

38,805 

Ebbw  Vale 

35,383 

Essex... 

Barking  Town 

35,543 

Ilford  ... 

85,191  Staffs 

Cannock 

32,321 

Leyton  ... 

128,432 

Rowley  Regis  ... 

40,037 

Walthamstow  ... 

127,441 

Tipton  ... 

34,131 

Kent 

Beckenham 

33,350  Surrey 

Barnes  ... 

34,281 

Mitcham 

35,118 

Lancs 

Stretford 

46,535 

Worcester  ... 

Oldbury 

36,908 

Middlesex  ... 

Chiswick 

40,942 

Edmonton 

66,809 

Enfield 

60,743  Wales. 

Finchley 

46,719 

Hendon 

56,014  Glamorgan  ... 

Aberdare 

55,010 

H eston  and  Isleworth . . . 

46,729 

Barry  ... 

38,927 

Southgate  .... 

39,120 

Caerphilly 

36,893 

Tottenham 

146,695 

Gelligaer 

43,121 

Twickenham  ... 

34,805 

Mountain  Ash... 

43,292 

Willesden 

165,669 

Pontypridd  

47,171 

Wood  Green  ,.. 

50,716 

Rhondda 

162,729 

Table  F. — Comparative  Figures  as  to  Rateable  Values  per  head  op  Population  in  ihb  Counties 

AEFECTED  BY  CREATIONS  AND  EXTENSIONS  OF  COUNTY  BOROUGHS. 


1901-02. 

1921-22. 

— 

Population. 

Rateable 

Value. 

Rateable 
Value  per 
head  of 
Population. 

Population 
(1921  Census : 
Preliminary 
Report). 

Rateable 

Value. 

Rateable 
Value  per 
head  of 
Population. 

Berkshire 

Cheshire 

Cumberland 
Derbyshire 
Devon 
Durham  ... 

Essex 

Glamorgan 

Gloucestershire  ... 

Hants 

Kent 

Lancs. 

Leicestershire  . . . 
Lindsey  ... 
Monmouth 

Norfolk 

Northants 

Northumberland 

Oxfordshire 

Somerset 

Staffs. 

East  Sussex 
Warwickshire  ... 
Worcestershire  ... 
East  Riding 
North  Riding  ... 
West  Riding 

... 

180,000 

594.000 

267.000 

485.000 

437.000 

834.000 

817.000 

601.000 

332.000 

377.000 

936.000 

1.827.000 

226.000 

207.000 

231.000 

311.000 

207.000 

305.000 

131.000 

369.000 

879.000 

218.000 

348.000 

3.58.000 

146.000 

286.000 

1.461.000 

£ 

1.124.000 

3.501 .000 

1.694.000 

2.429.000 

2.769.000 

3.776.000 

3.733.000 

2.926.000 

1.860.000 

1.937.000 

5.496.000 

9.390.000 

1.577.000 

1.523.000 

1.067.000 

1.734.000 

1.321.000 

2.191.000 
805,000 

2.624.000 

3.658.000 

1.901.000 

2.038.000 

1.790.000 

1.246.000 

2.031.000 
'7,194,000 

£ 

6-24 

.5-90 

6-34 

5- 00 

6- 33 
4-52 
4-66 

4- 86 

5- 60 
5-13 
5-87 

5- 13 

6- 97 

7- 35 

4- 61 

5- 57 

6- 38 

7- 18 

6- 14 

7- 11 

4- 16 

8- 72 

5- 85 
5-00 
8-59 
7-10 
■4 -92 

203.000 

625.000 

220.000 

585.000 

440.000 

944.000 

918.000 

815.000 

329.000 

410.000 
1,118,000 

1.746.000 

260.000 
260,000 

358.000 

323.000 

212.000 

407.000 

133.000 

397.000 

711.000 
261,000 

342.000 

301.000 

174.000 

325.000 

1.473.000 

£ 

1.446.000 

4.109.000 

1 .753.000 

3.184.000 

3.001.000 

4.787.000 

4.804.000 

3.730.000 

2.093.000 

2.530.000 

6.652.000 

9.415.000 

1.656.000 

1.924.000 

1.698.000 

2.055.000 

1.503.000 

2.8.59.000 
871,000 

2.909.000 

3.403.000 

1.917.000 

2.230.000 

1.693.000 

1.432.000 

2.536.000 

8.932.000 

£ 

7-12 

6- 57 

7- 96 

5- 44 

6- 82 
5-07 

5- 23 

4- 57 

6- 36 
6-17 

5- 95 

5- 39 

6- 36 

7- 40 
4-74 

6- 36 

7- 09 
7-02 

6- 54 

7 - .33 
4-78 

7- 34 
6-62 
6-62 

8- 22 
7-80 
6-06 

Ave 

rage 

5-48 

Ave 

rage 

5-95 

Note  I.'-  PopulatioD  and  Rateable  Values  are  taken  at  the  nearest  1,000. 
Note  2. — Increase  in  20  years  is  9s.  bd.  per  head  of  Population. 
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Table  G. — Statement  showing  County  Rates  levied  in  various  Years. 


(^Compiled  from  Returns  prepared  by  the  County  Accountants'  Society.) 


Rates  in  the  £ 


County. 

1907-8 

1912-13 

1921-22 

Esti- 

mated 

1922-23 

England. 

.9. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Bedfordshire  ... 

2 

14 

2 

84 

6 

14 

5 

64 

Berkshire 

1 

8 

2 

54 

4 

6| 

4 

44f 

Bucks  ... 

1 

64 

2 

0 

5 

44 

4 

Ilf 

Cambridgeshire 

1 

0 

2 

2| 

5 

8 

5 

6 

Cheshire 

1 

4 

44 

3 

94 

Cornwall 

1 

8 

1 

9^ 

5 

84 

5 

14 

Cumberland  ... 

1 

34 

1 

74 

5 

14 

4 

94 

Derbyshire 

1 

Of 

1 

114 

5 

44 

4 

74 

Devon  ... 

1 

0-83 

1 

■74 

5 

9 

5 

0 

Dorset  ... 

1 

4 

2 

Of 

6 

84 

5 

74 

Durham 

1 

3f 

2 

0 

7 

1 

6 

9 

Essex 

1 104 

2 

24 

5 

84 

5 

34 

Gloucestershire 

1 

7-66 

2 

2| 

6 

14 

6 

Of 

Hants 

1 

5 

1 

94 

4 

94 

4 

34 

Herefordshire 

114 

1 

7 

6 

84 

5 

3 

Hertfordshire 

2 

2 

94 

5 

7 

5 

64 

Hunts 

1 

11 

2 

8 

7 

0 

6 

7 

Isle  of  Ely 

1 

24 

2 

14 

4 

5 

4 

7 

Isle  of  Wight 

1 

24 

1 

54 

2 

6 

3 

10 

Kent 

1 

7 

1 

84 

4 

7f 

4 

54 

Leicestershire  ... 

1 

01 

1 

6| 

5 

4J 

4 

64 

Lines  (Holland) 

1 

Of 

1 

5 

4 

3 

4 

14 

Linos  (Kesteven) 

1 

34 

1 

64 

5 

4 

4 

7 

Linos  (Lindsey) 

8 

1 

Of 

4 

1 1-®- 
J-  -1  2 0 

4 

1 

Middlesex  

1 

61 

1 

104 

5 

1 

4 

64 

Norfolk... 

1 

41 

2 

44 

5 104 

5 

6 

Northants 

1 

04 

1 

54 

4 

34 

4 

64 

Northumberland 

1 

5 

1 

111 

4 

6| 

4 

7tV 

Notts  ... 

1 

If 

1 

74 

5 

Of 

4 

6 

Oxfordshire 

1 

64 

2 

14 

6 

84 

6 

04 

Rutland 

Ilf 

1 

10 

3 

94 

3 

4 

Salop  

1 

0 

— 

5 

4 104 

Soke  of  Peterborough  .. 

— 

— 

5 

1 

4 

7 

Somerset 

1 

24 

1 

94 

4 

Ilf 

4 

Q 7 

County. 

Rates  in  the  £ 

1907-8 

1912-13 

1921-22 

Esti- 

mated 

1922-23 

England. — cont. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Staffordshire  ... 

1 

8t% 

1 

IIT 

5 

54 

4 

94 

Suffolk  (East) 

1 

14 

2 

24 

5 

7| 

6 

24 

Suffolk  (West) 

1 

0 

2 

2 

6 

04 

5 

4 

Surrey  ...  

1 

44 

1 

94 

3 

74 

3 

Sussex  (East) 

1 

7_5_ 
* 1 6 

2 

04 

4 

94 

4 

4i 

Sussex  (West) 

1 

1 

11 

6 

04 

4 

64 

Warwickshire  ... 

1 

5-62 

2 

04 

5 

1 

4 

10 

Westmorland  ... 

114 

1 

5f 

4 

94 

4 

94 

Wiltshire 

1 

10 

2 

64 

6 

1 

5 

6 

Worcestershire 

1 

74 

2 

^ 1- 

6 

3 

5 

Hi 

Yorks  (East  Riding) 

11/,. 

1 

l/« 

4 114 

4 

6^ 

Yorks  ("North  Riding) 

1 

0-71 

1 

5 

0 5 

4 

6f 

Korks  ( West  Riding)... 

1 

7-3 

2 

0-9 

5 

8| 

5 

1^ 

Wales. 

Anglesey  

— 

2 

64 

6 

54 

5 104 

Breconshire 

— 

2 104 

5 114 

5 

6 

Cardiganshire  ... 

— 

2 

2 

— 

— 

Carmarthenshire 

1 

6 

1 

94 

6 

4 

4 

Ilf 

Carnarvonshire 

1 

5 

2 

14 

5 

1 

4 

9i 

Denbighshire  ... 

— 

2 

2 

6 

5| 

5 

3| 

Flintshire 

— 

1 

11 

5 

74 

4 

6 

Glamorgan 

2 

0 

3 

0 

6 

94 

5 

94 

Merionethshire 

2 

24 

2 

64 

6 

10 

6 

84 

Monmouthshire 

2 

14 

2 

9 

6 

114 

5 

44 

Montgomeryshire 

1 

84 

2 

2 

5 

10 

5 

64 

Pembrokeshire 

— 

2 

14 

7 

54 

6 

64 

Radnorshire  ... 

— 

— 

4 

04 

3 

64 

Average  Rates  in  the  £. 


1907-8  ... 

1912-13  ... 

1921- 22  ... 

1922- 23  ... 


53  Counties 
56  Counties 
59  Counties 
59  Counties 


Is.  4-67d. 
2s.  0T3cZ. 
5s.  5-55d. 
4s.  ll-97d. 
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FOURTEENTH  DAY. 
Wednesday,  7th  November,  1923. 


Pbbs*nt  : 


The  Earl  oi  ONSLOW,  O.B.E.,  in  tLe  Chair. 


The  Lord  STRAOHIE,  P.C. 

Libttt.-Gbn.  Sir  GEORGE  MAODONOGH,  K.O.B. 
K.O.M.G. 

Sir  W.  RYLAND  ADKINS,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Sir  william  MIDDLEBROOK. 

Sir  lewis  BEARD. 


Sir  WALTER  NICHOLAS. 

Mr.  W.  R.  BUCHANAN  RIDDELL. 

Mr.  E.  HONORATUS  LLOYD,  K.O. 

Hon.  ARTHUR  M.  MYERS. 

Mr.  harry  G.  PRITCHARD. 

Mr.  E.  R.  TURTON,  M.P. 

Mb.  MICHAEL  HESELTINE,  C.B.  (Secretary). 
Me.  J.  a. LAWTHER,  M.B.E.  (Assistant  Secretary). 


Sib  Robert  Pox,  called  and  examined. 


7312.  (Chairman) : Y'ou  are  Town  Clerk  of  Leeds 
and  Chairman  of  the  Law  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Municipal  Corporations? — ^Yes. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS. 


MEMORANDUM  OF  EVIDENCE. 

By  Sir  Robeet  Fox,  Town  Clerk  of  Leeds,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Law  Committee  of  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations. 

As  TO  THE  EXISTING  DAW  AND  PEOCBDUEB  EEDATING  TO 
THE  EXTENSION  AND  CEBATION  OE  COUNTY  BOROUGHS 
AND  THE  EFFECT  THEREOF  ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  THE  COUNCILS  OF  COUNTIES  AND  OF  NON-COUNTY 
BOROUGHS,  URBAN  DISTRICTS,  AND  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 


Preliminary. 

1.  I have  occupied  the  position  of  Town  Clerk  of 
Leeds  for  nearly  20  years.  Before  that  I was  for  12 
years  Town  Clerk  of  Blackhurn,  three  years  Town 
Clerk  of  Burnley,  and  one  year  Assistant  Town  Clerk 
of  Birkenhead. 

I have  thus  had  35  years  of  Local  Government 
experience. 

I have  been  a Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Municipal  Corporations  for  31  years  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Law  Committee  of  that  Association  for 
nearly  12  years. 

In  all  the  before-mentioned  industrial  districts  in 
the  north  of  England,  where  I have  acquired  most  of 
my  experience,  the  necessity  and  desirability  of  altera- 
tions and  extensions  of  the  boundaries  of  County 
Boroughs  have  been  very  pronounced  owing  to  their 
rapid  development,  and  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
with  the  local  government  of  which  I am  tolerably 
familiar,  the  question  of  the  creation  of  County 
Boroughs  has  been  an  important  one. 

Attitude  of  County  Councils  towards  Creation  of 
County  Boroughs. 

2.  Until  1913,  it  was  generally  recognised  by  County 
Councils  that  when  a Non-County  Borou^  attained 


a population  of  50,000,  it  was  entitled  to  be  constituted 
a County  Borough,  and  very  little  opposition  was 
made  to  proposals  of  this  nature. 

3.  Between  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1&88,  and  1912,  the  eighteen  follow- 
ing additional  County  Boroughs  were  created:  — 

Barnsley,  Blackpool,  Bournemouth,  Burton-upon- 
Trent,  Dewsbury,  Eastbourne,  Great  Grimsby, 
Merthyr  Tydfil,  Newport  (Mon.),  Oxford, 
Rotherham,  Smethwick,  Southport,  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  Tynemouth,  Wallasey,  Warrington,  and 
West  Hartlepool. 

Five  further  County  Boroughs  have  been  created 
from  1913  onwards,  viz..:  — 

Carlisle,  Darlington,  East  Ham,  Southend-on- 
Sea,  and  Wakefield. 

4.  About  1912,  the  County  Councils  Association  dis- 
played great  activity  on  the  occasion  of  the  appli- 
cations of  the  Non-County  Boroughs  of  Cambridge, 
Luton  and  Wakefield  to  be  created  County  Boroughs. 

In  1913,  Cambridge  and  Luton,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  the  two  County  Councils  concerned, 
obtained  Orders  from  the  then  Local  Government 
Board  under  the  provisions  of  section  54  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1888,  conferring  upon  them  the 
powers  of  County  Boroughs. 

In  April,  1913,  the  County  Councils  Association 
appeared  before  the  then  Prime  Minister  (The  Right 
Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  K.C.,  M.P.)  with  a large  and 
influential  deputation  objecting  to  the  Orders  pro- 
posed to  be  made  by  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
asking  the  Prime  Minister  to  have  a general  inquiry 
before  (as  Sir  Ryland  Adkins  termed  it)  prejudicing 
the  case  of  the  County  Councils  by  a decision  against 
Cambridgeshire  or  Bedfordshire. 

The  spokesmen  of  the  deputation  were  very  vague 
in  their  requirements,  and  it  was  only  after  some 
questioning  by  the  Prime  Minister  that  he  was  able 
to  elicit  from  the  speakers  that  they  did  not  want  any 
alteration  in  the  general  law,  hut  that  they  desired 
that  there  should  be  an  inquiry  by  a Joint  Select 
Committee  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  with  the 
object  of  laying  down  some  more  definite  principles 
upon  which  the  Local  Government  Board  could  pro- 
ceed before  granting  Provisional  Orders  in  these  cases. 

The  Prime  Minister  reserved  his  decision  and 
received  a deputation  from  the  Association  of  Muni- 
cipal Corporations,  at  which  I was  one  of  the  spokes- 
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men,  and  after  hearing  hoth  deputations  the  Prime 

Minister  wrote  the  following  letter ; — 

“ 10,  Downing  Street, 

Whitehall,  S.W.l, 

9th  June,  1913. 

“ Deae  Sie, 

“ The  Prime  Minister  has  carefully  weighed 
the  arguments  which  were  brought  forward  by 
the  two  deputations  which  he  has  recently 
received  on  the  question  of  the  procedure  on 
Provisional  Orders  for  the  constitution  of  County 
Boroughs,  with  especial  reference  to  the  case 
of  Cambridge.  The  Prime  Minister  does  not 
think  that  adequate  reasons  have  been  shown  for 
referring  this  question  to  a Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  was 
suggested  by  the  speakers  on  behalf  of  the  County 
Councils  Association,  and  he  is  of  the  opinion, 
therefore,  that  the  Provisional  Orders  should  go 
in  the  usual  way  before  Select  Committees,  where 
full  opportunity  will  be  given  for  the  considera- 
tion of  all  the  relevant  circumstances.  The 
Committee  will  have  full  discretion  to  deal  with 
each  case  on  its  merits. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  M.  Bonham  Caetee.” 

The  Bill  to  confirm  the  three  Orders  was  accordingly 
proceeded  with  and  was  passed  by  a Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  hut  was  rejected  on  Third 
Reading.  A Bill  to  confirm  the.  Wakefield  Order  was, 
however,  subsequently  introduced  and  passed. 

7312a.  {Chairman) : Your  evidence  is  “ as  to  the 
existing  law  and  procedure  relating  to  the  extension 
and  creation  of  County  Boroughs  and  the  effect  thereof 
on  the  administration  of  the  Councils  of  Counties  and 
of  Non-County  Boroughs,  Urban  Districts  and  Rural 
Districts  ? Then  paragraph  1,  I do  not  think  we 
need  trouble  you  about?— I know  the  history,  but  1 
do  not  desire  to  go  into  it  in  any  way. 

7312b.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : With  regard  to  the  first 
note  in  your  memorandum  as  to  the  existing  law,  and 
so  forth,  does  that  apply  to  the  whole  of  your  memo- 
randum?— Yes,  that  was  my  intention.  I drafted 
these  rough  notes  under  the  heads  of  the  Commission’s 
terms  of  reference. 

7312c.  In  hearing  the  leading  witness  from  the 
County  Councils  Association,  the  evidence  has  been 
confined  to  very  much  what  you  say  in  your  head- 
note  here,  and  he  abstained  from  suggesting  con- 
structive measures.  Does  that  correspond  with  the 
line  you  have  taken,  or  have  you  gone  into  the 
question  of  constructive  measures? — No,  I have  not 
gone  into  constructive  measures. 

/312d.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Beyond  what  you  say 
in  the  paiiagi’aphs  ? — Yes,  but  they  are  not  completely 
constructive;  there  are  other  things  to  say  about 
them. 

/312f.  {Sit  TVuifci'  Nicholas) : But  they  are  con- 
structive suggestions?— Yes.  I intended  them  as  a 
direction  in  which  research  might  be  made  by  the 
Commission. 

7312. F.  (Sir  George  Hlacdonogh) : Are  you  going  to 

give  your  evidence  in  two  parts,  or  does  this  memo- 
randum contain  the  whole  of  your  evidence  ? I 

intended  this  to  be  the  whole  of  the  evidence  I was 
goiiig  to  put  before  the  Commission. 

/312g.  {Chairman)  : You  do  not  propose  to  put 
forward  constructive  suggestions?—!  was  not  pro- 
posing to  do  that  on  this  occasion. 

{Mr.  lurton) : It  is  possible  that  we  may  ask  Sir 
Robert  to  be  good  enough  to  come  again  if  anythino- 
arises.  “ 

7313.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh) : I wanted  to  know 
whether  Sir  Robert  proposed  to  put  forward  another 
memorandum.?— I thought  it  was  for  the  County 
Councils  to  make  constructive  suggestions  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then  I hoped  that  I myself,  or  some  of 
my  colleagues,  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
approving  or  criticising  those  suggestions. 


7313a.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : You  come  with  a con- 
tented mind  with  reference  to  the  status  quo  ? — Yes, 
I represent  the  status  quo. 

7313b.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  Not  entirely? — ^No, 
but  generally  speaking. 

7313c.  Ihere  are  some  suggestions  which  impress 
me  towaids  the  end  of  your  memorandum? — Yes,  I 
remember  what  you  are  referring  to. 

/313d.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins):  Your  experience,  over 
a long  period,  has  been  the  whole  time  in  connection 
with  large  towns? — Yes,  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

7313e.  Each  of  those  towns  was  a County  Borough 

when  you  first  put  your  services  at  their  disposal? 

Yes. 

7313f.  Your  experience  personally,  as  apart  from 
your  experience  in  the  -4ssociation  of  Municipal  Cor- 
porations, has  been  a County  Borough  experience 
all  along  ? — Certainly ; that  is  certainly  my  main 
point  of  view'  and  my  main  interest. 

7313g.  You  have  been  a member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Association  for  31  years,  and  Chairman  of  their 
Law  Committee  for  12  years.? Y’es. 

7314.  Is  it  the  policy  of  your  Association  to  express 
an5'  opinion  or  give  any  advice  on  proposals  for  the 

creation  or  extension  of  County  Boroughs I mean 

informally? — Certainly  not. 

7314a.  As  an  Association,  may  I take  it  that  they 
are  not  concerned  with  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of 
the  action  of  any  Borough,  but  merely  give  advice 
on  procedure  when  the  Borough  has  made  up  its 
mind? — The  Association  do  not  give  advice  to  any 
individual  Borough  as  to  what  it  shall  do,  or  as  to 
doing  things  it  desires  to  do.  They  only  deal  with 
the  general  interests  common  to  the  various  classes  of 
Boroughs. 

/314b.  Int-erests  which  are  lield  to  be  common  to  the 
County  Borough  and  the  Non-County  Borough? Yes. 

/314c.  Have  the  Association  faced  the  problems 
which  arise  in  connection  with  the  creation  or  ex- 
tension of  County  Boroughs.?— Oh  yes,  they  have. 

7S14n.  In  what  way.? — The  Association,  even  before 
the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888 
passed  a resolution,  about  1875 — I am  going  back  to 
the  earliest  date  of  which  I have  any  knowledge.  The 
Association  passed  resolutions  many  years  before  the 
passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  urging 
upon  the  Government  of  that  day  that  there  should 
be  a more  simple  means  of  extending  the  boundaries 
of  Boroughs  than  pro'ceeding  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

7314e.  (Chairman) : It  is  in  paragraph  55  of  your 
memorandum  of  evidence.?— Y'es.  Since  then  the 
Association  have  acted,  and  the  Association  come 
along  to  the  assistance  of  the  town  which  has  been 
severely  handled  by  the  County  Councils  Association, 
shall  I say? 

/315.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Any  decorative  treat- 
ment of  your  answer  is  in  your  hands.  The  Associa- 
tion, primarily  concerned  with  matters  common  to 
County  and  Non-County  Boroughs,  have  from  the 
beginning  pointed  out  their  view  as  to  means  for  the 
extension  of  Boroughs  being  made  more  simple.? Yes. 

7316.  Have  the  Association  developed  any  policy' 
01  given  any  guidance  to  Municipal  Boroughs  as  to 
when  and  on  w'hat  grounds  they  should  seek  to  become 
County  Boroughs?- No.  I have  just  said  that  the 
individual  action  of  the  Boroughs  is  left  entirely  to 
themselves. 

/317.  I want  to  know  exactly  what  is  the  scope  in 
this  connection  of  the  very  influential  and  weighty 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations?  Have  you 
not  sent  round  circulars  to  all  Boroughs  as  to  the 
rationale  of  extensions  or  creations,  or  as  to  the  best 
method  of  procedure.? No. 

1,  there  is  no  considered  statement  on 

behalf  of  your  Association  which  deals  with  this 

problem  as  a problem  of  public  administration? Oh, 

yes.  ^ There  have  been  many  discussions  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Association,  not  as  applied  to  any  special 
town  but  on  general  principles,  and  the  Association 
have  from  time  to  time  passed  resolutions  of  principle 
which  are  circulated  on  the  minutes  of  the  Association 
and  are  within  the  knowledge  of  all  the  members. 
Incidentally,  all  the  members  attend  the  annual 
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meeting,  and  tlie  proceedings  and  tlie  minutes  are 
before  them  for  confirmation  each  year. 

7319.  Is  there  any  objection  to  the  members  of  the 
Commission  seeing  those  resolutions? — No.  Anything 
we  have  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adldns) : The  Commission  is  familiar 
with  the  various  resolutions  passed  by  the  County 
Councils  Association,  and  I think  it  would  be  of  equal 
importance  that  we  should  know  the  resolutions  of 
principle  which  have  been  passed  by  your  Association. 

7320.  (Chairman.) : Are  they  confidential  docu- 

ments? Could  the  Commission  have  them? — 
Certainly. 

7321.  Perhaps  you  would  indicate  the  more  im- 
portant ones? — Not  now,  but  at  a later  date. 

7322.  (Sir  Byland  Adhins) : I do  not  wish  to  give 
you  or  your  advisors  unnecessary  trouble.  I am 
trying  to  find  out  how  far  the  Association  have  con- 
ceived and  supported  a policy  in  the  matters  into 
which  we  are  inquiring.  If  they  have  passed  any 
resolutions  of  principle  in  the  matter,  those  are  very 
germane  to  the  view  which  is  taken? — I cannot  help 
Slinking  that  you  are  thinking  that  I may  be  able 
to  find  a definite  statement  as  to  the  policy  under 
numbered  headings  among  the  archives  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. That  I do  not  think  I shall  be  able  to  find, 

. but  what  I shall  be  able  to  find  will  be  certain 
resolutions  passed  from  time  to  time,  with  long  gaps 
of  time  between  them,  which,  read  together,  would 
indicate  it. 

7323.  That  is  what  I had  in  my  mind?— I am  glad, 
because  I want  to  make  myself  clear. 

7324.  It  would  be  very  unjust  to  predicate  of  your 
Association  any  greater  precision  of  expression  as 
to  general  policy  than  they  have  actually  used.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  helpful  to  us  to  know 
what  are  the  resolutions  of  principle? — Yes.  The 
more  explicit  principles  have  been  by  word  of  mouth 
at  the  discussions,  and  very  often  you  do  not  really 
appreciate  the  scope  of  the  discussions  by  a short 
resolution. 

7326.  (Chairman) : The  general  trend  of  the  reso- 
lutions and  the  policy  of  the  Association  are  what 
you  are  going  to  give  us  to-day? — ^Yes. 

(Chairman)  : I think  the  published  resolutions 
which  have  been  passed  would  be  helpful  to  us. 

7326.  (Sir  Byland  Adhins) : Now  supposing  a 

Borough  desires  to  extend  its  area,  or  supposing 
another  Borough  desires  to  apply  to  become  a County 
Borough,  they  are  aw^are  of  the  general  tendency  of 
view'"  of  your  Association,  but  I understand  that  there 
is  no  specific  advice  sought  from,  or  counsel  given 
by,  the  Association,  as  such,  in  any  particular  case. 
Is  that  so? — That  is  so. 

7327.  Although,  of  course,  when  matters  come  to  a 
Parliamentary  discussion,  your  Association  is  at  the 
service  of  its  members? — ^Yes. 

7328.  Now  that  being  so,  have  your  Association  ever 
envisaged  the  full  problem  of  the  future  with  regard 
to  extensions  of  County  Boroughs  and  the  creation 
of  County  Boroughs  ? Have  your  Association  ever 
dealt  with  the  ultimate  effect  of  all  this  as  a policy? 
— It  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  tell  you  of  any 
specific  acts  or  thoughts  of  the  Association.  I think 
the  best  answer  I can  give  to  that  would  be  to  say 
that  the  Association  have  considered  the  question  of 
the  extension  of  boundaries  and  creation  of  County 
Boroughs  very  frequently.  They  have  been  led  to 
that  special  consideration  as  from  the  year  1912,  when 
the  Luton  and  Cambridge  creations  were  opposed. 
Previous  to  that  date  we  sailed  in  very  smooth  water ; 
the  Association  had  very  little  reason  to  consider 
questions  of  principle  about  this,  because  the 
various  towns  on  their  own  initiative,  and  having 
their  own  views  of  what  were  good  grounds,  put  their 
cases  before  the  proper  tribunal,  and  in  most  instances 
they  got  their  extensions. 

7329.  (Chairman)  : That  was  1912? — Yes.  It  was 

after  1912  that  Cambridge  and  Luton  had  obtained 
Provisional  Orders  from  the  then  Local  Government 
Board,  and  those  Orders  were  confirmed  by  a Com- 
mittee of  Parliament  and  were  thrown  out  at  the 
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Third  Reading  stage  in  the  House.  Before  that  stage 

I do  not  want  to  go  over  it  at  any  length— there  was 

very  great  indignation  amongst  the  Municipalities  of 
the  country,  who  discussed  the  result  of  the  action  of 
Parliament  very  freely,  and  they  thought  that  this  was 
a kind  of  crisis  which  had  arrived,  and  they  thought 
that  it  was  extremely  unfair  that  Parliament  should 
vote  contrary  to  the  finding  of  a Committee  of  Par- 
liament. 

7330.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Were  these  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  ?— No,  it  was  a House  of  Com- 
mons Committee.  There  was  a good  deal  of  discussion, 
and  the  general  point  of  view  which  I think  the 
Association  took  at  that  time  was  that,  assuming 
these  two  towns  had  proved  a case  for  being  made 
County  Boroughs  and  that  that  case  was  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  then  they  ought  to  have  been  made 
County  Boroughs.  As  regards  what  was  urged  by  the 
Counties  as  to  the  position  which  the  Counties  were 
left  in,  that  was  a matter  which,  of  course,  did  not 
concern  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations. 

I do  not  suggest  that  they  gave  that  thought  to  it 
which  would  naturally  be  given  to  it  by  the  County 
Councils  Association,  but  their  general  point  of  view 
about  extensions  was,  that  if  there  are  to  be  exten- 
sions the  Counties  had  exactly  ,the  same  powers  under 
the  Act  of  Parliament  of  obtaining  an  extension  of 
their  boundaries  by  taking  a portion  of  another 
County,  and  that  the  principle  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament led  in  that  direction.  The  general  principle 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  we  have  always  understood, 
was  to  assist  and  promote  better  local  government, 
and  from  our  point  of  view  we  deal  with  the  better 
local  government  of  the  towns,  and  we  have  always 
considered  that  where  towns  grow  larger,  as  they 
must  grow  larger  in  view  of  the  exodus  from  the 
Rural  Districts  to  the  towns — we  have  always  con- 
sidered that  the  intention  and  the  effect  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament  was  to  enable  those  towns  to  be 
extended  by  the  special  procedure  under  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1888.  We  have  always  had  the 
idea  that  they  had  the  opportunity  of  going  to  Par- 
liament, and  asking  Parliament  to  consider  the  whole 
question,  even  before  the  Act  of  1888  was  passed,  in 
view  of  the  facts  which  the  towns  desired  to  bring 
before  them.  The  main  fact  would  be  the  great 
increase  of  population  and  the  fact  that  the 
population  required  more  space  to  live  in  or  carry  on 
its  work. 

7331.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : My  question  is  con- 
fined to  how  far  your  Association  have  faced  the  full 
problem.  I understood  you  to  say  that  their 
attention  was  called  to  the  problem  more  particularly 
by  the  Cambridge  and  Luton  oases,  and  I understood 
you  to  say  that  you  were  not  concerned  with  the 
effect  upon  the  County?  You  made  the  interesting 
suggestion  that  a County  might  enlarge  itself  in 
another  direction  ? — I said  the  Association  did. 

7332.  Yes,  the  Association  looked  in  that  direction, 
you  mean? — Yes,  and  they  actually  made  that  sug- 
gestion to  the  Prime  Minister  at  one  of  the  various 
deputations  which  took  place. 

7333.  It  is  like  the  story  of  George  IV,  who  threw 
his  cup  of  tea  over  a courtier.  The  courtier  could 
not  throw  it  back,  and  he  threw  his  in  the  face  of  the 
next  courtier? — That  is  a most  excellent  story  of  how 
the  world  generally  progresses. 

7334.  Have  your  Association  up  to  now  considered 
formally  and  thoroughly  the  problem  wl^ich  this  Com- 
mission is  dealing  with,  namely,  what  would  be  the 
end,  or  what  would  be  the  result  on  local  government 
in  England,  of  a series  of  extensions  and  creations  of 
County  Boroughs  in  each  case  where  the  Borough 
desired  it,  and  in  each  case  where  the  effect  on  the 
County  was  serious?  Have  you  considered  the  thing 
as  a whole? — Yes. 

7335.  And  among  the  resolutions  of  principle  there 
may  be  something  about  that? — I should  not  expect 
to  find  a resolution  specially  bearing  upon  that.  It 
has  undoubtedly  been  considered  a great  many  times 
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since  the  date  I have  mentioned.  It  has  constantly 
been  considered. 

7336.  You  have  been  Chairman  of  the  Law  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  for  twelve  years? — ^Yes. 

7337.  Is  that  Committee  one  which  has  a great 
influence  on  the  policy  of  the  Association? — ^Yes. 

7338.  Is  that  Committee  composed  of  lay  members 
of  Corporations  or  of  legal  advisers? — It  is  entirely 
composed  of  Town  Clerks.  The  Town  Clerk  is  the 
Clerk  to  the  Corporation;  he  is  not  merely  a legal 
adviser.  It  might  be  suggested  that  these  men  are  a 
pRck  of  lawyers ; but  they  are  the  Clerks  to  the 
Councils. 

7339.  Are  they  officials  or  lay  members — that  is  all 
I meant? — Entirely  officials. 

7340.  {Mr.  Turton) ; Did  I understand  that  the 
members  of  the  Association  are  not  on  this  Law  Com- 
mittee, but  only  the  officials  ? — That  is  so,  but  I ought 
to  supplement  that  hy  saying  that  the  duty  of  the 
Law  Committee  is  to  report  to  a Council  which  consists 
of  lay  members  and  Town  Clerks. 

7341.  You  send  up  from  Leeds  two  members  and  the 
Town  Clerk  — I think  it  is  three  members  now. 

7342.  Is  there  any  other  official? — No. 

7343.  The  Town  Clerk  is  the  only  official  .P — Yes, 
he  is  there  in  his  capacity  as  Clerk  to  the  Council. 

7344.  Is  this  the  only  Committee  of  the  Association 
of  Municipal  Corporations  which  consists  solely  of 
officials  ? — Yes. 

7346.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  Law  Committee  regu- 
larly reports  all  its  proceedings  to  the  Council  of  the 
Association,  which  is,  of  course,  the  executive  body, 
and  is  composed  to  a preponderating  extent  of  the 
lay  members  ?^ — Yes. 

7346.  That  Council  has  the  right  to  reject  or  other- 
wise deal  with  any  recommendation? — Yes,  and  that 
Council,  and  not  the  Law  Committee,  fixes  the  policy 
of  the  Association. 

7347.  It  is  considered  by  that  Council? — Yes. 

7348.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Is  your  Council  like  the 
County  Councils  Association,  consisting  of  two  repre- 
sentatives from  each  County  Council  .P — I think  it  is 
three  now. 

7349.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : The  Association  has  about 
300  members? — Yes. 

7360.  Therefore  a general  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  two  or  three  members  from  every  Borough  is 
rather  a formidable  business? — Yes. 

7361.  Have  you  provided  for  the  election  of  a 
Council  which  consists  of  members  representing  a 
certain  number  of  Boroughs? — ^Yes. 

7362.  Those  Boroughs  are  elected  equally  from  the 
County  Boroughs  and  the  Non-County  Boroughs,  so 
that  there  is  an  equal  number  of  each  class? — Yes. 

7353.  And  those  Boroughs  are  elected  by  the  general 
vote  of  the  Boroughs  of  each  class? — Yes. 

7354.  The  County  Boroughs  represented  by  County 
Boroughs  and  the  Non-County  Boroughs  by  Non- 
County  Boroughs? — Yes. 

7365.  That  is  representatives  of  about  60  Boroughs? 
—Yes. 

7356.  That  is  nearly  200  members,  if  they  all 
attend? — Yes. 

7357.  And  that  is  the  body  which  acts  regularly  and 
determines  the  policy  of  the  Association? — ^Yes. 

7358.  {Chairman) : Are  all  Boroughs  members  of  the 
Association? — Very  nearly,  with  very  few  and 
insignificant  exceptions. 

7359.  Now  shall  we  pass  to  paragraph  2,  in  which 

you  discuss  the  attitude  of  County  Councils  towards 
the  creation  of  County  Boroughs?  You  say  “ Until 
1913,  it  was  generally  recognised  by  County  Councils 
that  when  a Non-County  Borough  attained  a popula- 
tion of  50,000,  it  was  entitled  to  be  constituted  a 
County  Borough,  and  very  little  opposition  was  made 
to  proposals  of  this  nature.”  Perhaps  you  will 
explain  that  ? — It  was  taken  for  granted 

7360.  By  the  public .P — I mean  by  the  Municipalities 
of  the  country — that  when  a town  attained  a popula- 
tion of  60,000,  it  was  considered  that  it  had  a primd 
facie  right  to  become  a County  Borough.  The  towns 
I refer  to  in  paragraph  3 were  created  County 
Boroughs. 


7361.  You  state  “ it  was  generally  recognised  by 
County  Councils  ”? — Yes,  so  I do.  Perhaps  I ought 
not  to  have  said  that.  Perhaps  1 do  not  know  enough 
about  the  inner  working  of  the  mind  of  the  County 
Councils.  At  the  same  time,  I thought  it  was  recog- 
nised by  the  County  Councils,  and  for  this  reason, 
that,  about  the  date  I am  thinking  of,  compensation 
for  loss  of  rateable  value,  as  it  was  in  those  days, 
was  invariably  paid  by  the  Boroughs  which  became 
County  Boroughs  to  the  County  Councils,  on  the 
larger  terms  which  Lord  Derby’s  Commission  had 
adopted,  and  I thought  the  County  Councils  were 
quite  satisfied ; in  fact,  there  were  no  demonstrations 
to  the  contrary  which  I saw  anything  of.  But  what 
upset  the  whole  position  was  the  decisions  in  the 
Caterham  case  and  the  West  Hartlepool  case,  where 
the  House  of  Lords  held  that  the  County  Councils 
were  not  entitled  to  compensation  for  loss  of  rateable 
value.  Then  there  was  very  great  dissatisfaction  ex- 
pressed by  the  County  Councils,  which  brought  on  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Committee,  to  which  I refer 
in  my  memorandum.  I certainly  thought  that  the 
County  Councils  recognised  that  position,  but  I am 
an  outside  observer,  and  I may  have  been  wrong.  1 
thought  it  was  generally  appreciated  both  by  County 
Councils  and  by  towns. 

7362.  {Mr.  Pritchard)  : I suppose  you  arrived  at 
the  opinion,  because  to  a large  extent  the  applications 
for  the  constitution  of  County  Boroughs  were  not 
opposed? — ^Yes,  and  have  been  successful. 

7363.  {Chairman)  : There  were  a good  number  of 
opposed  Provisional  Orders  between  1889  and  1912? 
A good  number  were  unopposed,  but  there  were  a 
number  opposed? — ^Yes. 

7364.  There  were  a certain  number  of  opposed 
Provisional  Orders? — Yes. 

7365.  And  on  three  occasions  they  were  turned 
down  by  the  Department? — Those  cases  are  really 
special — I do  not  know  anything  about  the  Boroughs 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

7366.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I understand,  as  to 
that  phrase  “ it  was  generally  recognised  by  County 
Councils  ”,  which  I may  venture  to  describe  as  one 
of  modest  daring,  that  you  do  not  cling  to  that,  and 
you  say  it  was  generally  recognised  by  Municipalities? 
— I was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  recognised 
by  both,  but  if  I am  wrong  I will  withdraw  it.  I 
agree  it  was  rather  presumption  for  me  to  suggest 
what  was  in  the  minds  of  the  County  Councils. 

7367.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  In  fairness  to  Sir 
Robert,  if  we  had  the  dates  of  the  creation  of  each 
of  these  County  Boroughs  and  the  action  of  the 
County  Councils,  I think  the  paragraph  which  Sir 
Robert  starts  with  is  not  so  far  out?  I myself  was 
in  the  Merthyr  Tydfil  case,  and  Mr.  Pritchard  was  on 
the  other  side,  and  we  carried  our  opposition  on 
behalf  of  the  Glamorganshire  County  Council  very 
far.P — I spoke  from  general  recollection  of  the 
position. 

7368.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : I am  only  demurring  to 
the  somewhat  extensive  sweep  of  your  suggestion. 
Looking  at  the  period  from  1888  to  1911  or  1912,  is 
it  not  the  fact,  first — we  are  only  talking  about  the 
creation  of  County  Boroughs — that  in  those  days 
County  government  had  not  developed  so  much  as  it 
has  to-day;  there  were  not  so  many  things  for 
County  Councils  to  do? — I do  not  think  there  is  very 
much  in  that. 

7369.  I am  asking  whether  that  is  true? — It  i.s 
perfectly  true  that  since  those  dates  a certain  num- 
ber of  extra  duties  have  been  put  upon  the  County 
Councils,  but  I really  do  not  think  that  affects  the 
attitude. 

7370.  I am  merely  asking  the  fact  whether  since 
then  there  have  been  considerably  more  powers  given 
to  County  Councils,  and  to  County  Borough  Councils 
as  well,  of  course? — Not  very  many  more.  What 
occurs  to  me  are  powers  in  relation  to  tuberculosis 
and  maternity  and  child  welfare,  not  the  great 
services,  which  have  always  remained  the  same. 

7371.  Dealing  with  paragraph  3,  you  have  not 
sorted  these  out  into  different  areas?  I understand 
that  the  West  Riding  County  Council  opposed 
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Barnsley,  Dewsbury  and  Rotherham,  out  of  the  18 
which  you  put  in  your  first  little  list.  Is  not  that  so? 

Probably.  I confess  I do  not  know. 

(Chairman)  : I think  it  was  the  Bradford,  Halifax 
and  Leeds  Town  Councils  which  opposed  Rotherham, 
not  the  County  Council  ? 

7372.  (Mr.  Fritchard) : As  your.  Corporation  were 
one  of  those  which  were  opposing,  it  was  on  a matter 
of  detail  and  not  on  a matter  of  principle? — I believe 
it  was.  It  was  before  my  time. 

(Chairman) : The  opposition  was  in  Parliament. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : The  earlier  creations  were 
allowed  to  go  by,  as  Sir  Robert  suggests,  and  others 
were  very  strongly  opposed. 

(Chairman) : It  appears  that  there  were  from  1889 
to  1901  eight  applications,  and  eight  were  granted 
by  decision  of  Parliament.  From  1902  to  1911,  there 
were  13  applications  and  9 were  granted;  4 were 
refused  by  the  Department  and  none  was  refused  by 
Parliament.  The  only  4 which  were  refused  before 
1912 — that  is  before  the  Cambridge  case — were  those 
which  were  refused  by  the  Department — and  I think 
I have  a note  of  what  they  were. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : They  were  practically  all 
opposed  by  the  County  Councils? 

(Chairman) : Except  the  Rotherham  application. 
(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Your  Lordship  put  it  quite 
rightly.  You  divided  it  down  to  1901,  which  I think 
is  the  perioid  which  is  covered  by  that  opening  para- 
graph of  Sir  Robert’s  memorandum.  Then  we  come 
to  1911,  and  your  Lordship  put  those  applications  into 
a different  category,  and  I agree  with  your  Lordship. 

I only  wanted  the  further  observation  added,  that 
practically  in  all  cases  they  were  opposed  by  the 
County  Councils. 

7373.  (Chairman) : Two  after  1901  were  Metro- 

politan cases? — I am  not  sure  they  were  all  opposed 
by  County  Councils;  I think  many  were  not. 

7374.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Your  statement  is  that 
until  1913  it  was  generally  recognised  by  County 
Councils  that  a population  of  50,000  entitled  a Non- 
County  Borough  to  be  made  a County  Borough. 
Now,  up  to  1899,  there  were  six  applications,  in  one 
of  which,  Burton-on-Trent,  the  Staffordshire  County 
Council  opposed? — There  were  eight  cases  down  to 
1901,  and  only  in  one  was  there  an  opposition. 

7375.  And  then  when  you  come  on  to  1903, 
Middlesex  objected  to  Hornsey  in  1903,  Staffordshire 
objected  to  Smethwick  in  1905? — It  was  Staffordshire 
which  objected  before;  it  had  a habit  of  objecting. 

7376.  If  two  incidents  make  a habit,  yes;  if  not, 
no? — There  have  been  several  since. 

7377.  In  1903,  Lancashire  objected  to  Blackpool; 
in  1903,  Middlesex  objected  to  Hornsey;  in  1905, 
Staffordshire  objected  to  Smethwick;  in  1906, 
Glamorgan  objected  to  Merthyr  Tydfil;  in  1911,  the 
West  Riding  objected  to  Barnsley;  in  1911,  the  West 
Riding  objected  to  Dewsbury;  in  1911,  Essex  objected 
to  East  Ham;  in  1912,  Cambridgeshire  objected  to 
Cambridge;  in  1912,  Bedford  objected  to  Luton;  in 
1913,  Wiltshire  objected  to  Swindon,  and  Durham  to 
Darlington.  I want  to  find  out  how  much  fact  is 
embodied  in  your  statement  that  “ until  1913,  it  was 
generally  recognised  by  County  Councils  that  when  a 
Non-County  Borough  attained  a population  of  50,000, 
it  was  entitled  to  be  constituted  a County  Borough.” 
If  you  had  said  until  1901,  I should  not  have  troubled 
you  with  these  questions.  So  long  as  those  facts  are 
on  the  Minutes  we  can  form  any  view  we  like  of  your 
vivid  sentence;  at  any  rate,  it  deserved  analysis? — I 
agree  it  deserved  analysis,  hut  after  the  analysis — 
the  actual  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

7378.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh)  :1  should  like  to  ask 
whether  you  consider  that  that  limit  of  50,000  popu- 
lation which  is  mentioned  in  paragraph  2 is  still 
a reasonable  limit  as  a condition  precedent  to  an 
application  for  County  Borough  status? — First  of  all, 
I should  say  that  my  Association’s  opinion  is  strongly 
that  it  is. 

7379.  Mr.  Dent  told  us  it  was  much  too  low;  he 
thought  250,000  was  probably  the  right  figure? — I 
entirely  disagree  with  that. 


7380.  Do  you  consider  that  population  in  itself 
should  give  any  title  to  make  an  application?  I see 
in  paragraph  17  of  the  preliminary  memorandum  of 
the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  you  say, 
“It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  as 
to  what  facts  or  considerations  establish  a case  for 
the  extension  or  creation  of  a County  Borough”? 
Are  we  to  understand  that  you  consider  that  popula- 
tion in  itself  is  not  a very  material  factor? — The 
difficulty  always  in  laying  down  a rule  is  to  arrive 
at  some  sort  of  general  basis.  As  an  indication  of 
the  importance  of  a place  population  is  usually  the 
best  guide.  But  the  facts  and  conditions  and 
incidents  of  one  place  differ  very  much  from  those  of 
another.  I believe,  and  I have  always  believed,  that 
the  intention  of  section  64  of  the  Act  of  1888  was 
for  the  first  time  to  lay  down  a primd  facie  starting 
point  as  to  what  would  entitle  a town  to  be  created 
a County  Borough.  50,000  was  arrived  at  after  con- 
siderable discussion,  and  1 think  myself  from  general 
experience  since  then  that  50,000  is  a very  fair  figure. 

7381.  You  do  not  think  that  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion since  1888  affects  that? — No,  I do  not  think  it 
has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

7382.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  a town  of 
50,000  population  was  a much  rarer  occurrence  in 
1888  than  it  is  now  ? — It  seemed  to  me  that  an  opinion 
of  that  kind  was  only  arrived  at  on  mathematical 
principle,  so  to  speak.  Whether  the  population  of  the 
country  is  greater  now  than  it  was  in  the  past  does 
not  seem  to  affect  the  question  whether  50,000  is  a 
fair  and  reasonable  population  to  enjoy  certain 
powers.  Whatever  the  size  of  the  population  of  the 
country  may  bo.  the  real  point  is,  is  a self-governing 
unit  of  50,000  about  a fair  thing?  I believe  it  is. 

7383.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Detached  from  any 
relation  to  the  surrounding  neighbourhood? — Yes. 

7384.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : On  your  answer,  is 
not  the  title  to  the  creation  of  a County  Borough 
established  on  a mathematical  principle  and  not  upon 
the  principles  which  are  set  out  in  paragraph  17  of 
the  preliminary  memorandum  of  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations? — No,  I did  not  mean  that. 
I said  it  was  a primd  facie  starting  point;  that  is 
the  way  I put  it.  After  that,  of  course,  there  are 
all  the  various  considerations  to  be  gone  into.  I 
do  not  call -it  a title;  it  is  an  opportunity  to  apply — 
that  is  all. 

7386.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : It  merely  gives  a locus 
standi  ? — Yes. 

7386.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : And  you  consider 
that  that  still  should  be  the  locus  standi? — Yes. 

7387.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Has  your  attention  been 

called  to  what  Mr.  Ritchie  said  in  1888:  “The 

Government  could  not  give  a Borough  a primd  facie 
case  to  be  made  into  a County  Borough.”  That  is  in 
support  of  what  we  were  saying,  that  this  is  a licence 
to  apply  and  not  a primd  facie  case  that  the  thing 
should  be  granted.  Do  you  interpret  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament as  giving  a town  of  50,000  people  a primd 
facie  case  to  be  granted  County  Borough  status,  or  as 
giving  it  a locus  standi  to  appb'? — When  you  put  to 
me  “ a primd  facie  case  to  be  granted,”  might  I ask 
if  you  mean  this:  were  you  asking  me  to  express  an 
opinion  whether  or  not  a Borough  which  has  attained 
a population  of  50,000,  quite  apart  from  any  other 
considerations,  is  entitled  to  say:  “ We  have  a right 
to  be  a County  Borough  ”?  If  that  is  the  question 
you  wish  mo  to  answer,  I should  certainly  say  “ No,” 
because  a tribunal  has  been  set  up  to  inquire  whether 
that  Borough  with  50,000  population  ought  to  become 
a County  Borough,  and  other  considerations  un- 
doubtedly have  to  apply. 

7388.  I do  not  think  we  are  far  apart.  We  are  all 
agreed  that  by  law  the  50,000  population  gives,  as  the 
law  stands,  a locus  standi;  it  puts  the  Borough  into  a 
position  to  make  an  application?  We  are  agreed 
there? — ^Yes. 

7389.  A population  of  60,000  gives  a Borough  a right 
to  make  an  application? — Yes;  it  could  not  make  an 
application  if  the  population  was  less. 

7390.  Do  you  leave  it  at  that,  or  do  you  go  further 
and  say  that  the  possession  of  50,000  is  a primd  facie 
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casOj  that  is  to  say,  is  it  on  the  face  of  it  a reason  for 
making  the  place  a County  Borough,  or  that  it  is 
merely  a reason  for  making  an  application.?— I think 
I go  a little  further  than  you. 

7391.  I am  asking  you  for  your  interpretation  of  the 
law.?— What  I would  say  is  that  tlie  condition  pre- 
cedent of  60,000  population  Iiaving  been  complied 
with,  the  Borougli  is  able  to  make  an  application,  and 
is  enabled  to  show  cause  why  it  should  he  a County 
Borough.  It  has  to  show  cause  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  tribunal,  and  that  depends  upon  the  local  facts 
and  circumstances. 

7392.  {Sir  George  Maedonogh) : But  still  it  is  a fact 
that,  with,  I think,  about  three  exceptions,  every 
Borough  outside  the  Metropolitan  area  with  a popula- 
tion of  50,000  has  applied  for  County  Borough  status  ? 
— I should  think  that  is  so. 

7393.  It  is  a sort  of  normal  thing  that  when  the 
Borough  reaches  a population  of  50,000,  it  applies  for 
County  Borough  status.? — Yes,  and  it  is  natural  that 
it  should.  It  has  got  to  the  stage  when  it  considers 
that  it  has  the  right  to  expand  its  wings,  and  when  it 
applies  it  has  to  satisfy  the  tribunal  that  all  the  other 
facts  will  come  within  the  decisions  which  have  been 
given. 

7394.  (Chairman)  : The  Scarborough  case  is  in 
point;  they  applied  when  they  had  a population  of 
50,000,  and  since  it  was  in  part  a summer  population, 

I think  it  was  decided  that  it  was  not  50,000  resident 
population? — That  was  so. 

7395.  You  tell  us  that  almost  every  Borough  when 
it  reached  50,000  has  applied? — Yes;  every  Borough 
1 have  known  when  it  reached  a population  of  50,000 
has  at  once  applied. 

7396. _  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : It  has  been  said  that 
there  is  the  _ exception  of  two  or  three  cases  of 
Boroughs  which  were  50,000  in  population,  but  is 
there  a single  instance  of  a Borough  having  attained 
a population  of  50,000  that  has  not  made  an  applica- 
tion for  County  Borough  powers.? — I believe  not;  but 
I should  not  like  to  pledge  myself. 

/OO/.  (Sir  George  Maedonogh)  : I think  Gillingham 
is  an  exception?— I think  Mr.  Pritchard  may  be  able, 
to  tell  you  that. 

(Mr,  Pritchard) : I do  not  think  they  have  applied. 
They  are  over  50,000. 

7398.  (Mr.  Biddell) : Do  you  think  that  the  fact 
that  the  (duties  of  Local  Authorities  have  become  much 
more  responsible  and  onerous -since  1888  makes'  any 
difference  to  the  figure  of  50,000,  as  the  primd  facie 
ground  upon  which  Boroughs  may  apply? — No;  I 
think  it  makes  no  difference.  My  mind  would  rather 
lean  to  thinking  that  the  greater  and  more  important 
the  duties  the  more  desirable  it  would  be  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  population  of  50,000  for  a 
Borougli  to  have  County  Borough  powers.  But  I 
should  say  it  makes  no  difference — I think  that  is  the 
better  answer. 

7399.  We  have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence  which 
has  suggested  thab  some  of  these  services  are  more 
efficiently  done  over  a bigger  area  than  a smaller  P — 

I qiiite  agree  to  that,  but  that  is  limited  to  certain 
services.  A great  many  social  services  require  to  be 
done  near  home. 

7400.  (Sir  George  Maedonogh) ; Mr.  Dent  said  that 
some  of  the  services  were  much  better  done  in  a small 
area  than  in  a large  area.  He  objected  to  Urban 
Disti  ict  Councils  and  similar  bodies  being  swallowed 
up  by  County  Boroughs.  He  thought  it  was  an 
advantage  to  have  a multiplicity  of  areas,  rather 
than  one  concentrated  area?— I do  not  agree  with 
that.  At  the  moment  I was  on  rather  a different 

^ ^'®Sard  your  proposition  as  quite  different. 

. AT  ■ referring  to  a statement  made 

by  Mr.  Dent  that  he  thought  the  areas  for  highway 
purposes  should  be  extended? Yes. 


i402.  (Mr  PiddelV) : I was  thinking  primarily  ( 

roads  and  education  P— I quite  agree  that  a large  are 
tor  highway  purposes  is  a good  thing. 

7403.  (Sir  George  Maedonogh)  :\ou  think  ths 
such  a provision  for  other  services,  such  as  some  c 
the  Urban  District  Council  services,  is  not  altogethe 


a good  thing? — No.  All  these  things  are  a question 
of  degree,  but  I think  that  where  populations  are 
urban  in  character  and  are  near  together,  there  is 
very  much  greater  efficiency  and  also  economy  in 
joining  places  up  to  form  single  areas  of  a reasonable 
size,  because  the  administration  of  all  these  places  is 
urban,  and  the  administration  can  be  carried  on  by 
one  staff  as  well  as,  or  probably  bett,er  than,  by  three 
or  four  staffs — I think  better — and  the  tendency 
wo'iild  be  for  the  one  staff  to-  be  of  higher  quality  than 
the  three  or  four. 

7404.  May  I suggest  that  the  staff  of  a County 
Borough  is  largely  professional,  while  the  staff  of 
Urban  District  Councils  would  to  a large  extent  be 
amateur? — That  is  so, 

7405.  And  you  think  that  professional  control  is 
better  than  amateur? — Certainly.  Generally  speak- 
iBgj  I am  strongly  of  that  opinion,  but  at  the  same 
time  in  local  government  I always  want  to  maintain 
the  amateur.  I regard  that  as  being  one  of  the 
essentials  and  one  -of  the  great  beauties  of  local 
government,  that  the  real  government  of  the  place  is 
done  by  the  amateur,  who  is  the  elected  person, 
because  he  knows  what  the  people  want.  He  must 
have  an  executive  of  people  who  know  how  to  do  the 
things  he  wants  doing  in  the  best  and  most  economical 
and  expert  manner. 

7406.  There,  I think,  you  are  supporting  Mr 
Dent  s contention,  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  have 
he  very  much  larger  number  of  elected  representa- 

tives  of  the  people  which  you  have  in  an  Urban  or 
tuial  District,  rather  than  the  mo-re  concentratefl 
representation  within  the  County  Borough.?— No.  I 
am  not  going  as  far  as  that;  I am  speaking  generally 
of  the  elected  element.  If  you  have  too  many  elected 
lepiesentatives — ^I  think  you  can  have  even  too  much 
of  a good  thing— that  is  a mistake,  and  it  would 
interfere  with  good  administration. 

7407.  (Chairman) : When  you  say  representatives 
do  you  mean  representative  bodies?— I meant  too 
many  members. 

7408  Too  many  members  of  one  particular  body?— 
les.  You  can  have  too  many  members  of  a City 
Goimcil. 

7409.  (Sir  George  Maedonogh):  You  have  the  area 
which  starts  with  partly  Urban  and  partly  Rural 
Districts.  You  concentrate  all  that  into  a County 
Borough,  and  the  number  of  the  Borough  Councillors 
IS  very  much  smaller  than  the  number  of  Urban 
District  Councillors  and  Rural  District  Councillors 
winch  they  replace .?-Yes.  I think,  generally  speak- 
ing, that  IS  an  advantage, 

(ChainrMu) : I think  the  point  is,  if  I am  right  in 
my  recollection  of  Mr.  Dent’s  remarks,  that  in  a 
County,  to  take  education,  the  education  is  managed 
partly  by  the  County  Council  and  partly  by  the 
Boiough  and  Urban  District  Council,  and  that  the 
Borougli  -or  Urban  District  Councillor  who  is  on  the 
^oiin  y 01111  oil  is  interested  in  local  government  in  a 
filial  capacity? 

(Sh  George  Macdorngh) : I think  he  made  both 
points. 

(Str  Hyland  Adkins) : I am  not  aware  whether  an 
examination  of  this  point  arises  here. 

7410.  (iS’ir  Walter  Nicholas) : Later  on  there  is  a 

paragraph  in  the  memorandum  which  raises  this 
question.  On  this  question  of  50,000  population, 
adopting  the  principle  that  50,000  was  intended 
to  be  a condition  precedent  to  a Borough  making 
application  for  County  Borough  powers,  you  have 
read  Mr.  Dent’s  evidence  given  before  us  at  the 
last  two  sittings? Yes. 

,,  agree  with  the  history  that  he  gives 

of  how  the  figure  of  50,000  crept  into  the  Act  of  1888? 

I ttiink  it  IS  in  the  main  correct.  I think  I should 
perhaps  qualify  it  a little. 

^he  original  scheme 
of  the  Bill  as  introduced  was  simply  to  include  in  the 
kchedule  of  County  Boroughs  certain  large  Cities, 
Y^^'  ’"'ith  which  you  are  connected?  — 
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7413.  I ttink  it  is  not  unimportant  that  we 
should  have  beiore  us  ihe  precise  language  of  the  sub- 
section of  the  section  which  we  are  now  discussing. 
Section  54  says  “ Whenever  it  is  represented  by  the 
Council  of  any  County  or  Rorough  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  . . . (d)  that  it  is  desirable  to 
constitute  any  Borough  having  a population  of  nor 
less  than  50,U00  into  a County  Borough  ”,  and  so  on. 
jSow  the  implication  is  that  other  circumstances  than 
the  mere  question  of  population  shall  be  taken  into 
account? — I think  so.  if  it  were  otherwise,  I think 
they'  would  not  have  set  up  a tribunal. 

7414.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : 1 want  to  clear  up  a 
point  which  1 think  was  left  a little  vague  with 
respect  to  the  contrast  between  the  government  of 
the  County  Borough  and  the  government  of  an  Urban 
District.  In  the  County  Borough  and  in  the  Urban 
District  alike  the  supreme  control  of  policy  rests  with 
the  Council — the  Town  Council  or  the  Urban  District 
Council — which  is  composed  of  elected  and  (in  the 
County  Borough)  co-opted  members.  In  a County 
Borough  there  are  Aldermen  who  are  co-opted,  and 
the  Council  must  be  responsible  for  giving  general 
directions  and  for  the  policy  of  the  Borough? — Yes. 

7415.  But  in  order  to  carry  that  out  you  must  have 
an  executive  of  experts? — Yes. 

7416.  Clerks,  Surveyors  and  so  on? — Yes. 

7417.  In  the  County  Borough,  are  they  able,  owing 
to  their  resources  and  the  trend  of  their  operations, 
to  secure  a better  class  of  men  at  the  head  of  those 
departments? — Yes,  that  is  what  I wanted  the  Com- 
mission to  appreciate. 

7418.  In  many  Urban  Districts  you  may  have  part- 
time  officers? — Yes. 

7419.  And  there  will  be  a small  staff  instead  of  a 
large  one? — ^Yes. 

7420.  The  consequence  is  that  the  organisation  is 
not  so  complete? — Yes,  and  the  quality  of  the  stafi  is 
different,  unless  it  is  a very  large  organisation. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I have  a lot  of  questions  to 
ask  on  this.  If  I may  ask  them  further  on,  1 will 
do  so. 

{Sir  Leivis  Beard) : I only  wanted  to  bring  out  the 
point — whether  it  is  of  importance  is  another  matter. 

7421.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : The  comparison  between 
the  two  systems  of  local  government,  you  would 
agree,  is  not  between  the  County  Borough  by  itself 
and  the  Urban  or  Rural  District  by  itself,  so  much 
as  between  the  County  Borough  on  the  one  side  and 
the  blended  administration  of  the  County  Council, 
Urban  and  Rural  Districts,  and  Parishes,  on  the 
other  ? — ^Yes. 

7422.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : We  were  merely  com- 
liaring  the  County  Borough  Council  and  the  Urban 
District  Council,  and  it  is  these  two  Authorities 
which  have  the  sanitary  functions — drainage,  control 
of  ordinary  roads,  the  water  supply,  the  inspection 
of  nuisances,  and  generally  what  are  known  as  the 
health  functions? — ^If  my  answer  had  been  left  where 
it  was,  T might  not  have  been  quite  understood.  The 
comparison  in  those  sanitary  functions  is  between  the 
staff  of  the  County  Borough  and  the  staff  of  the 
Urban  District  Council. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins) : If  you  say  “ sanitary  ” in 
inverted  commas  as  meaning  something  in  Acts  of 
Parliament,  that  is  a different  thing ; but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  word  “ sanitary  ” has  become  part  of 
ordinary  cultivated  Eiiglish,  and,  therefore,  if  it  is 
used  without  the  inverted  commas  it  has  an  interest- 
ing nuance  to  which  it  is  not  entitled? 

{Chairman)  : Sir  Robert  discusses  tliis  point  later 
on. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : In  paragraphs  41,  42,  and 
43,  an  issue  is  clearly  raised  in  regard  to  which  there 
may  be  considerable  differences  of  opinion. 

{Chairman)  : I think  we  should  postpone  the  dis- 
cussion till  we  come  to  paragraph  41. 

7423.  {Sir  William  Middlebrook) : With  regard  to 
the  questions  which  were  put  to  you  about  the 
opposition  of  County  Councils  to  the  applications  of 
various  Boroughs  for  County  Borough  status  as  set 
forth  in  your  evidence,  is  not  any  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  that  affected  seriously  by  the  knowledge 


,of  the  ground  of  the  opposition ; for  instance,  whether 
it  was  opposition  to  the  Preamble  or  whether  it  was 
I opposition  to  Clauses,  and  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion 
of  value  do  we  not  need  to  know  in  each  particular 
: case  whether  it  was  opposition  to  the  principles  of 
the  Bill,  or  opposition  to  the  Clauses? — I quite  agree. 

7424.  And  at  those  dates  prior  to  1913,  were  not 
there  cases  where  the  opposition  was  to  give  a locus 
sta/iidi  in  order  to  secure  from  the  Committee,  or 
secure  by  arrangements  between  the  parties,  more 
satisfactory  terms  of  compensation  than  were  included 
in  the  Bill? — I think  that  is  very  likely.  I quite 
agree  that  without  going  into  the  various  oases  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  generalise  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
various  oppositions. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins) : We  all  agree  on  that.  The 
more  facts  we  know  about  each  case  the  better. 

{Chairman)  : Now  in  paragraph  4 you  refer  to  the 
time  of  the  Cambridge  and  Luton  creations.  I think 
we  have  touched  upon  those?  Perhaps  we  might 
pass  to  the  third  part  of  paragraph  4. 

7425.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : With  regard  to  what 
you  pleasantly  call  great  activity  on  the  part  of 
bounty  Councils  in  these  cases,  which  is  quite  true, 
it  is  the  fact  that  in  the  cases  of  Cambridge  and 
Luton  particularly,  the  allegation  was  that  what 
would  be  left  to  the  County  would  not  be  adequate 
to  secure  efficiency.? — ^Yes. 

7426.  And  that  particular  issue,  it  is  common 
ground  between  us  all,  had  not  arisen  with  such 
sharpness  on  any  previous  occasion? — Yes. 

7427.  And  I think  you  said  that  it  did  not  come 
within  the  many  duties  of  your  Association  to  be  con- 
cerned with  what  the  future  of  County  government 
would  be  when  Boroughs  above  60,000  population  had 
become  County  Boroughs? — That  is  a question  which 
we  did  not  consider  with  any  very  great  earnestness. 

7428.  I am  certain  that  you  would  not  consider 
it  with  frivolity? — I mean  we  did  not  consider  it 
with  the  same  zeal  that  the  County  Councils  Asso- 
ciation would. 

7429.  Or  with  the  same  zeal  with  which  you  gave 
your  powerful  sympathy  to  these  applications? — 
Certainly  not. 

7430.  Did  you  sympathise  with  the  Scarborough 
application? — The  Association  never  heard  of  it. 

7431.  Really? — They  would  not,  as  an  Association. 

7432.  — At  any  rate  you  did  not  take  any  steps  to 
dissuade  the  Scarborough  people? — I think  I can 
answer  that.  Some  few  of  us  gave  very  wise  advice 
to  Scarborough,  but  we  were  purely  volunteers. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Then  I am  sure  you  would 
be  at  your  best. 

7433.  (Chairman) : These  applications  for  extension 
were  always  made  by  the  Boroughs  of  their  own 
volition,  and  were  not  pi’ompted  by  the  Association? 
— That  is  so.  My  Association  did  not  fight  their  cases 
or  advise  them  or  have  anything  to  do  with  them. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins) : And  still  less,  frown  on  them? 

7434.  (Sir  George  Alacdonocjh) : I think  you  said 
that  you  thought  that  Cambridge  and  Luton  had  a 
right  to  expect  that  their  applications  would  be 
granted  ? — ^Yes. 

7435.  Mr.  Dent  told  us  that  if  the  application  of 
Cambridge  had  been  granted,  the  County  of  Cam- 
bridge would  have  been  left  with  a town  of  some 
4,000  inhabitants,  as  its  largest  towm,  and  that  the 
ivhole  centre  of  bounty  life  would  have  been  taken 
away  from  tho  County? — Yes. 

7436.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  is  an  important 
consideration  which  might  very  well  overw’eigh  the 
opinion  of  the  town  of  Cambridge? — It  is  a point 
for  argument  whether  it  does  overweigh  the  opinion 
of  the  town  of  Luton  or  the  town  of  Cambridge, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

7437.  Is  it  your  view  that  local  considerations 
should  overw'eigh  the  more  general  County  considera- 
tions?— Yes,  it  is. 

7438.  You  think  the  effect  on  the  County  is  a minor 
consideration? — Yes.  I wish  to  speak  most  respect- 
fully of  the  County,  but — I am  referring  entirely  to 
that  case,  Cambridge,  as  I think  you  are — Cambridge 
happens  to  be  in  » County  with  the  peculiarities  which 
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we  know  of.  Cambridge  is  a town,  of  60,000 
inhabitants,  I think.  If  the  60,000  inhabitants  were 
situated  in  some  other  Counties  in  England  where 
disasters  would  not  occur  hy  reason  of  its  being  made 
into  a County  Borough,  it  would  be  made  into  a 
County  Borough.  It  is  merely  because  it  is  situate 
within  the  artificial  boundaries  which  are  geogra- 
phical, sentimental  and  administrative. 

7439.  Why  artificial? — Perhaps  I should  use  some 
other  word.  I mean  a line  is  drawn  round  a certain 
tract  of  country,  and  has  been  since  the  time  of 
William  the  First,  or  some  prior  era,  and  it  is  said 
“ That  is  Cambridge.”  My  view  is  that  that  line 
need  not  remain  there  permanently.  What  we  are 
considering  in  these  days  is'  a local  government  and 
a civilisation  entirely  different  from  those  of  the 
days  when  these  ancient  boundaries  were  created. 
We  ha-ve  passed  these  Acts  of  Parliament  in  order 
to  provide  for  local  self-government.  If  a town  is 
entitled  to  govern  itself  on  County  Borough  lines, 
the  mere  fact  that  the  County’s  administration  will 
be  interfered  with  ought  not  to  affect  the  question 
of  the  granting  of  powers  to  that  town.  But  it  must 
not  be  permitted  that  County  government  should  be 
interfered  with  and  spoiled  by  making  Cambridge  a 
County  Borough;  that  will  not  do  at  all.  Therefore 
some  other  arrangement  must  be  devised.  There  is 
the  Isle  of  Ely — the  next  County. 

7440.  If  the  town  of  Cambridge  were  taken  away 

from  Cambridgeshire,  Cambridgeshire  should  recoup 
itself  by  swallowing  Huntingdon? — ^Yes.  King 

George’s  cup  of  tea,  but  not  on  those  principles;  I 
mean  on  practical  principles.  There  must  be 
adequate  County  government,  and  I think  the 
tribunal  should  consider  what  can  be  done,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  something  can  be  done. 
Probably  in  the  case  of  Cambridge  the  inclusion  of 
the  Isle  of  Ely  would  provide  a remedy. 

7441.  I only  took  Huntingdon  as  an  example. 
You  do  not  think  it  is  material  that  Cambridge  hulks 
much  more  largely  in  the  life  of  Cambridgeshire  than 
a town  of  the  same  population  does  in  the  West 
Riding,  for  example?— I confess  I do  not,  I am  dis- 
carding sentiment,  of  course;  I am  regarding  this 
purely  as  a local  government  question. 

7442.  It  would  be  quite  possible  for  the  County 
Council  of  the  West  Riding  to  carry  on  its  adminis- 
tration of  higher  education  if  a town  of  60,000  were 
taken  away  from  it.  It  might  make  it  exceedingly 
difficult  for  the  County  Council  of  Cambridgeshire  'to 
carry  it  on  if  Cambridge  were  taken  away  ? — Yes, 
thereforo  I say  extend  the  County,  if  necessary. 
There  might  also  be  another  remedy,  that  on  some 
given  matters  of  that  kind,  such  as  higher  education, 
there  might  be  a working  arrangement  between  the 
town  and  the  County. 

7443.  (6ir  Walter  Nicholas) : Will  you  look  at  para- 
graph 17  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions preliminary  memorandum  ? In  the  answers 
which  you  gave  to  Sir  George  Macdonogh’s  questions, 
what  is  the  “ local  administration  ” referred  to  in 
the  concluding  words  of  that  paragraph  ? Is  the  local 
administration  referred  to  the  local  administration  of 
the  County  Borough  area  which  is  created,  or  have 
you  to  have  regard  to  the  local  administration  of  the 
County  from  which  a portion  of  territory  is  taken, 
as  well  as  the  local  administration  of  the  County 
Borough? — I think  not  merely  the  County  Borough 
administration,  but  the  administration  of,  the  County 
as  well. 

7444.  So  that,  taking  the  Cambridge  case,  you 
would  then  concede  that  it  would  be  just  and  equit- 
able to  take  into  consideration  what  would  be 
the  effect  upon  the  County  administration  of  taking 
Cambridge  away  from  the  County  ?— Quite,  but  still 
I do  not  think  that  that  necessarily  alters  my  answer 
to  Sir  George  Macdonogh. 

7446.  I put  it  to  you  that  once  you  concede  that 
local  administration  has  the  meaning  which  I have 
put  to  you,  namely,  that  it  means  the  all-round 
administration  of  the  areas  which  are  being  affected, 
and  if  you  have  to  have  regard  to  the  consideration  as 


to  what  -will  produce  what  is  most  efficient,  equitable 
and  economical,  the  effect  of  taking  Cambridge  from 
the  County  area  is  a matter  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration?. — Yes.  I do  not  desire  to  dispute 
that.  It  was  taken  into  consideration  by  tribunals 
which  took  evidence,  and  they  were  in  favour  of 
giving  County  Borough  powers  to  Cambridge,  and,  I 
am  entitled  to  presume,  after  consideration  of  the 
local  circumstances.  I do  not  desire  to  express  any 
sort  of  judgment  on  facts,  but  all  those  local  circum- 
stances were  considered  by  the  tribunal,  and  if  the 
records  of  the  tribunal  are  looked  up,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  were  looked  at  and  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  Inspector  and  the  Local  Government 
Board  evidently  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
Cambridge  should  be  a County  Borough.  Parliament 
came  to  a different  conclusion. 

7446.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : What  you  have  said  is 
interesting,  and  perhaps  later  I may  have  a question 
to  put  upon  it,  but  in  your  still  more  interesting 
answers  to  Sir  George  Macdonogh  you  said  in  the 
case  of  Cambridge  that  it  would  be  in  the  public 
interest,  if  Cambridge  were  a County  Borough,  that 
the  rest  of  Cambridgeshire  should  find  a home  either 
in  Ely  or  Huntingdon  or  somewhere  else?  If  that 
happened  repeatedly,  or  something  similar,,  would  not 
it  have  the  tendency  to  divide  England  into  a large 
number  of  County  Boroughs  and  a large  number  of 
areas  predominantly  rural,  if  it  were  followed 
through  a series  of  years? — I do  not  know.  It  might 
or  it  might  not. 

7447.  At  any  rate,  if  your  view  were  adopted,  in 
the  case  of  Cambridge  it  would  undoubtedly  leave 
the  rest  of  Cambridgeshire  purely  rural  and  the  Isle 
of  Ely  entirely  rural,  and  Huntingdon,  if  it  were 
joined  up  too,  is  also  overwhelmingly  rural;  and  if 
you  had  some  other  town,  supposing  it  was  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  and  supposing  some  industries  came 
there  and  made  it  above  60,000  and  it  was  made  a 
County  Borough,  that  would  leave  West  Suffolk 
almost  entirely  rural,  would  it  not?  If  your  rule 
were  applied,  would  not  that  be  the  result — at  any 
rate  in  considerable  parts  of  England? — It  might  be 
or  it  might  not.  I do  not  see  how  I can  answer  that. 

I cannot  make  a mental  survey  of  England.  I have 
been  trying  to,  since  you  have  been  speaking,  but 
I cannot. 

7448.  That  can  only  be  from  many,  years  of  dis- 
inclination ; I am  sure  you  have  the  power.  In  so  far 
as  that  became  a consequence  of  making  a town  of 
50,000  inhabitants  a County  Borough  when  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  rural  districts,  in  so  far  as  that  happened, 
it  would  tend,  would  it  not,  to  segregate  rural  areas, 

leaving  them  to  be  governed  as  rural  areas ^It 

might. 

('449.  Supposing  it  did,  do  you  think  that  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  good  government  that  large  rural  areas 
should  be  administered  separately,  without  the 
assistance  of  urban  areas  within  them,  or  the  partner- 
ship (if  urban  areas  in  various  departments  of 
administration? — I see  no  objection  to  it. 

7450.  You  really  do  not? — I see  no  objection  to  it. 
It  is  so  difficult  to  come  quite  within  the  terms  of  your 
question.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  what  you  are 
implying  could  possibly  happen.  There  would  always 
be  urban  administrations  of  some  kind  within  any 
County.  Even  in  the  County  of  Cambridge  I have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  there  are  quite  a large  number  of 
District  Councils. 

7451.  There  are  only  half  a dozen  — Even  with  that 
assumption,  I confess  I do  not  see  that  there  is  any 
objection  to  it. 

7452.  Supposing  that  there  are  such  cases,  is  it  not  ' 
in  practice  a fact  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  the 
proportion  for  maintaining  main  roads,  the  proportion 
for  supplying  higher  education,  and  the  proportion 
for  paying  an  adequate  staff,  iu  a purely  rural  and 
widely  extended  area,  than  in  an  area  which  is  mixed, 
partly  urban  and  partly  rural? — That  may  be.  The 
remedy  may  be  in  greater  contributions  from  Imperial 
taxation. 
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7453.  We  all  know  the  danger  of  that — the  more 
that  comes  from  somebody  else  the  less  carefully  we 
spend  the  total?  Is  not  that  temptation  felt  even  in 
County  Boroughs  P — That  may  he  so ; hut  at  any  rate 
they  cannot  do  without  it.  It  might  he  said,  and  I 
dare  say  some  people  do  say  it,  that  this  country  can 
no  longer  afford  what  we  spend  now  in  the  domestic 
management  of  the  country,  and  it  may  be  that  agri- 
cultural districts  are  less  able  to  bear  rates ; in  fact. 
Parliament  thinks  so.  But  these  roads  have  to  be 
made,  and  I rather  understand  that  your  suggestion 
is  that  a town  in  a County  which  has  its  own  problems 
and  its  own  business,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
County,  should  be  kept  in  County  administration  in 
order  that  it  may  help  the  County  with  funds  for  pay- 
ing for  main  roads  and  other  things  which  are  in  the 
County  area.  If  that  is  the  object  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  County  in  dealing  with  the  urban  popula- 
tion of  a large  town,  I confess  I do  not  agree  with 
that. 

7454.  I must  not  be  taken  as  agreeing  with  your 
description  of  what  you  thought  I was  thinking,  but 
you  have  said  that  you  are  quite  prepared  to  face  the 
possibility  of  rural  areas  being  almost  completely 
detached  from  urban  areas  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country.  Now  what  are  the  main  differences  between 
Cambridge  as  a Non-County  Borough  and  Cambridge 
as  a County  Borough?  Are  not  the  main  differences 
contributions  to  main  roads  and  partnership  in  higher 
education? — Those  are  the  two  biggest  things. 

7455.  Supposing  Cambridge  remains  a Non-County 
Borough,  I assume  with  adequate  representation  on 
the  County  Council  and  so  on,  do  you  think  that  the 
added  complete  autonomy  in  those  two  particulars  is 
important  to  the  life  of  a town  like  Cambridge,  apart 
from  the  money  question  of  getting  rid  of  the  cost  of 
main  roads? — My  answer  would  be  yes,  but  when  you 
are  looking  at  this  question  I think  you  want  to  give 
consideration  to  what  it  is  which  Cambridge  would 
get.  Taking  all  the  advantages  together,  I am  quite 
sure  that  Cambridge  would  prize  them  very  much,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  better  off  in  a 
state  of  autonomy. 

7456.  You  mean  better  off  financially  ? — ^Yes,  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  local  government. 

7457.  Why? Because  they  would  have  their 

Council.  They  have  a Council  there  in  any  event,  of 
course,  the  Town  Council,  but  as  a County  Borough 
they  would  themselves  be  dealing  with  all  the  matters 
which  affect  Cambridge.  They  would  be  very  much 
more  satisfied,  and  the  work  would  be  done  by  people 
who  probably  know  the  peculiarities  of  Cambridge 
better  than  representatives  from  those  towns  with 
4,000  inhabitants. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I reserve  any  questions 
upon  this  till  we  come  to  paragraphs  41  and  42.  _T 
think  we  had  better  do  that,  because  I find  there  Sir 
Robert  comes  into  collision  with  the  propositions 
which  Mr.  Dent  made. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : My  main  object  is  to  find  out 
your  general  view,  and  not  to  discuss  it  here. 

7458.  {Mr.  Biddell) : You  said  just  now  that  the 
people  who  promoted  the  Cambridge  application 
thought,  they  had  the  right  to  have  it  granted  because 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  had  reported  in  favour 
of  it? — Did  I use  the  word  “right  ”? 

7459.  Yes.  I was  wondering  whether  you  thought 
these  matters  should  not  be  submitted  to  Parliament, 
but  that  the  earlier  tribunal  ought  to  be  given  the 
power  to  decide  them?  Your  statement  rather  sug- 
gested that? — I am  afraid  something  of  that  sort  is 
running  through  my  mind,  but  I do  not  think  I have 
suggested  it  actually. 

7460.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Perhaps  1 might  mention 
one  point?  Sir  Ryland  Adkins,  in  putting  his 
question  to  you,  said  “ Assuming  that  Cambridge 
got  adequate  representation  on  the  County  Council  ”? 
— ^Yes,  I noticed  that. 

7461.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  is  the  question  of  the 
representation  of  these  large  urban  centres  on  the 
County  Council  sometimes  rather  a difficult  matter? 
— ^Yes.  It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  there  is  any. 


7462.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : Do  you  say  no  repre- 
sentation, or  no  adequate  representation? — No 
adequate  representation.  Qua  town,  they  do  not 
necessarily  get  representation  in  respect  of  the  wards 
of  the  town  or  in  regard  to  the  number  of  Councillors. 

7463.  The  representation  of  Non-County  Boroughs 
on  County  Councils  is  a legitimate  matter  for  settle- 
ment under  the  law.^ — But  it  does  not  prevail  at 
present.  They  are  not  represented  as  Non-County 
Boroughs,  I believe? 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Oh  yes,  they  are.  It  goes 

really  a little  further.  The  difficulty  is  not  peculiar 
to  this  question  of  Non-County  Boroughs,  but  it 
arises  in  all  cases  in  which  there  is  a large  urban 
area  contained  in  a rural  area  and  grouped  with  it. 
It  is  simply  that,  in  order  to  give  proper  representa- 
tion to  the  rural  area,  you  must  spread  it  out, 
whereas  the  other  area,  being  small,  gets,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population  and  finance,  a much  less 
representation  than  it  would  be  entitled  to. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : I agree  that  it  is  a legitimate 
problem  which  arises  frequently. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  arises  out  of  the  conditions. 
{Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I quite  agree. 

7464  {Chairman)  : Now  we  come  to  paragraph  4, 
in  which  you  say  there  was  a deputation  of  the 
County  Councils  Association  to  the  Prime  Minister 
in  1913,  objecting  to  the  Orders  proposed  to  be  made 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  and  asking  the 
Prime  Minister  to  have  a general  inquiry  before  pre- 
judicing the  case  of  the  County  Councils  by  a decision 
against  Cambridgeshire  or  Bedfordshire.  The  Prime 
Minister  was  unable  to  agree,  and  the  Provisional 
Orders  were  granted  and  went  to  Parliament.  On 
the  question  of  Cambridge  you  said  the  proposal  was 
rejected  by  Parliament  after  it  was  granted  by  the 
Local  Government  Board ; but  the  proposal  was 
further  approved  when  it  went  before  a Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons? — Yes. 

7465.  The  point  is  that  it  passed  a Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.? — Yes.  I think  I said  it  was 
rejected  at  one  of  the  subsequent  stages  in  the 
House,  after  passing  the  Committee. 

7466.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : It  was  rejected  on 
Third  Reading.  We  had  not  the  benefit  of  your 
presence  on  the  County  Councils  Association’s  deputa- 
tion, but  the  remarks  you  make  are  derived  from  the 
report  of  the  proceedings? — Yes.  It  is  only  an  ex- 
pression of  my  own  opinion. 

7467.  Do  you  happen  to  bear  in  mind  a statement 
of  Mr.  Asquith’s  to  the  effect  that  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  word  “ desirable  ’’  in  section  54  of  the  Act 
of  1888  meant  desirable  in  the  interests  of  all  persons 
concerned,  not  merely  of  the  Borough  which  was 
seeking  autonomy,  but  the  County  which  was  going 
to  be  to  some  extent  mutilated — desirable  in  the 
interests  of  all  persons  concerned,  and  upon  an 
equitable  and  judicial  balance  as  between  those 
interests? — ^Yes.  I was  very  much  impressed  by  that 
statement  of  Mr.  Asquith’s. 

7468.  I think  we  all  are.  It  is  one  of  the  state- 
ments which  embrace  the  elements  of  the  problem 
without  determining  the  problem? — ^Yes. 

(Chairman) : Now  we  come  to  paragraph  5 of  your 
memorandum. 


Extension  of  County  Boroughs  : Leeds. 

5.  As  it  was  largely  in  consequence  of  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Second  Reading  of 
the  Bill  to  confirm  the  Leeds  Extension  Order  last 
year  that  the  present  inquiry  was  decided  upon, 
it  will  be  useful  for  me  to  refer  to  the  various  exten- 
sions of  the  City  of  Leeds  with  which  I have  been 
concerned. 

6.  In  the  year  1903,  the  Corporation  made  a Repre- 
sentation to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  include 
in  the  City  the  Hunslet  Rural  District,  the  Rothwell 
Urban  District,  the  Leeds  (Roundhay  and  Seacroft) 
Rural  District,  the  Township  of  Shadwell  in  the 
Wetherby  Rural  District,  and  the  Township  of 
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Austhorpe  and  the  Crossgates  Ward  of  the  Township 
of  Barwick-in-Elmet  in  the  Tadoaster  Rural  District. 

The  total  area  proposed  to  be  included  amounted  to 
17,743  acres,  with  a population  of  26,598  and  a 
rateable  value  of  £164,201. 

A Local  Inquiry  lasting  nine  days  was  held  by  the 
Local  Government  Board’s  Inspector,  Major  (now 
Colonel)  Norton,  but  ultimately  the  Board  decided 
not  to  give  effect  to  the  Corporation’s  application. 

7.  A further  Representation  was  made  in  the  year 
1911.  After  a Local  Inquiry  (again  conducted  by 
Major  Norton)  which  lasted  four  days,  the  Local 
Government  Board  decided  to  make  an  Order  whereby 
the  Leeds  (Roundhay  and  Seacroft)  Rural  District, 
the  Township  of  Shadwell  and  part  of  the  Crossgates 
Ward  of  the  Township  of  Barwick-in-Elmet  were 
added  to  the  City. 

The  area  thus  added  comprised  4,682  acres’,  with 
a population  of  7,620  and  a rateable  value  of 
£56,854. 

8.  By  the  Leeds  Corporation  Act,  1919,  the  Town- 
ship of  Middleton,  part  of  the  Hunslet Rural  District, 
comprising  1,814J  acres,  with  a population  of  1,200 
and  a rateable  value  of  £18,809,  was  added  to  the 
City.  The  Corporation  had  acquired  nearly  400  acres 
in  Middleton  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  houses  under 
the  Assisted  Housing  Schemes'  and  both  the  West 
Riding  County  Council  and  the  Hunslet  Rural 
District  Council  had  agreed  to  the  inclusion  of 
Middleton  in  the  City. 

9.  In  November,  1920,  the  Corporation  deposited 
a Representation  with  the  Ministry  of  Health  for 
an  extensive  alteration  of  the  City  boundaries,  which, 
had  the  proposals  been  carried  out,  would  have  added 
32,820  acres  to  the  City  and  increased  the  population 
and  the  rateable  value  by  100,636  and  £498,301, 
respectively. 

10.  A Representation  was  also  made  by  the  adjoin- 
ing City  of  Bradford  and  the  result  of  the  two 
Repre.sentations  would  have  been  to  have  made  the 
two  Cities  co-terminous  by  including  in  one  or  other 
of  them  the  whole  of  the  Urban  Districts  of  Guiseley, 
Yeadon,  Rawdon,  Horsforth,  Calverley,  and  Parsley, 
and  the  Borough  of  Pudsey,  which  at  present  separate 
the  two  Cities.  A Local  Inquiry  was  held  by  the 
Ministry’s  Inspector,  Mr.  Hetherington,  in  February 
and  March,  1921,  the  first  part  of  such  Inquiry  being 
held  at  Leeds.  This  portion  of  the  Inquiry  lasted 
12  days,  after  which  the  Inquiry  was  adjourned  to 
Bradford  and  there  lasted  njne  days. 

11.  The  Minister  of  Health  issued  his  decision  in 
August,  1921,  whereby  he  decided  to  add  the  greater 
part  of  the  areas  in  question  to  the' two  Cities.  The 
letter  communicating  his  decision,  a copy  of  which  is 
appended’*  hereto,  gave  full  details  of  the  reasons 
which  had  influenced  him. 

12.  The  necessary  Provisional  Orders  were  drafted, 
but,  as  Members  of  the  Commission  are  aware,  con- 
siderable opposition  was  directed  against  the  Con- 
firmation Bill  on  its  introduction  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Second  Reading  was  several  times 
adjourned  and  ultimately  on  the  11th  May,  1922, 
after  a debate  in  which  both  sides  used  every 
effort  to  obtain  as  strong  support  as  possible,  the 
Bill  was  finally  rejected  by  199  votes  to  67  votes. 

There  have  therefore  been  two  completed  exten- 
sions of  the  City,  namely,  that  of  1912  and  that  of 
1919. 

Result  of  Extensions  of  Leeds. 

13.  The  result  of  these  extensions  has  been  to  in- 
clude within  the  jurisdiction  of  one  Authority, 
namely,  the  Leeds  City  Council,  areas  which  in 
reality,  though  not  in  name,  formed  part  of  the 
City  of  Leeds.  They  formed  part  of  the  same  com- 
munity as  the  inhabitants  of  the  City;  their  in- 
terests were  similar  and  to  a large  extent  identical, 
and  they  were  dependent  upon  the  City  for  im- 
portant local  government  services.  Incidentally, 

* See  Appendix  LXI'V,  page  533. 


the  extensions  have  had  the  effect,  to  which  I attach 
great  .importance,  of  largely  reducing  the  number 
of  Local  Authorities.  Before  the  extensions  of 
1912  and  1920,  there  were  no  lees  than  10  Local 
Authorities  having  jurisdiction  in  the  added  areas, 
namely,  the  West  Riding  County  Council,  four  Rural 
District  Councils  and  five  Parish  Councils.  In  addi- 
tion there  were  several  Joint  Committees.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  local  government  of  the  area  in 
question  has  been  simplified,  and,  in  my  opinion 
it  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  change  which 
was  effected. 

14.  As  regards  the  effect  of  these  extensions  on 
the  added  areas,  I do  not  think  it  could  possibly 
be  contended  that  such  extensions  have  not  resulted 
in  very  considerable  improvements  in  these  areas 
although  as  a result  of  the  intervention  of  the  war 
some  of  the  improvements  have  been  carried  out  at 
a somewhat  later  date  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case. 

15.  Very  considerable  works  have  been  carried  out 
in  the  areas  added  to  the  City  in  1912,  for  instance, 
the  district  of  Shadwell  was  entirely  un-sewered.  Since 
its  inclusion  the  Corporation  have  laid  a main  sewer 
and  have  thereby  been  able  to  do  away  with  a 
number  of  insanitary  cesspools  and  privies.  One 
sewage  works,  namely,  the  Crossgates  Works,  has 
been  done  away  with,  and  the  Killingbeck  Works, 
which  deals  with  the  sewage  from  the  greater  part 
of  Roundhay  and  Seacroft,  will  be  done  away  with 
as  soon  as  a main  sewer  which  is  now  in  an  advanced 
state  of  construction  up  the  Wyke  Beck  Valley  has 
been  completed. 

16.  A considerable  improvement  has  been  effected 
in  the  sanitation  of  the  district  as  the  following  par- 
ticulars corrected  to  June,  1923,  show:  — 


Privies  converted  into  W.C.s 467 

Houses  connected  to  sewer  402 

Ash-bins  provided  584 

New  W.C.s  erected  ...  ...  ...  177 

Pail  closets  converted  into  W.C.s  ...  41 

Disconnection  of  house  drains 1,270 

Cesspools  abolished  136 

Wells  abolished  ...  ...  ...  ...  42 

Houses  supplied  with  Town’s  water  ...  75 


17.  Considerable  street  and  road  improvements 
have  been  effected  on  a scale  which  could  not  possibly 
have  been  done  by  the  districts  themselves  had  they 
remained  independent. 

18.  The  whole  of  Roundhay,  Seacroft  and  Shadwell 
were  already  in  the  City’s  area  of  supply  for  gas, 
and  Roundhay  was  in  the  City’s  area  of  supply  for 
water,  but  considerable  extensions  of  both  gas  and 
water  mains  have  been  provided  as  well  in  these 
districts  as  in  the  remainder  of  the  added  areas. 
After  the  appointed  day  the  Corporation  acquired 
the  undertaking  of  the  Company  providing  elec- 
tricity in  Roundhay  and  have  spent  over  £60,000 
on  improving  .the  supply  of  electricity  in  the  added 
areas. 

19.  Tramway  extensions  of  importance  have  been 
carried  out  in  the  areas  added  in  1912,  a motor 
omnibus  service  has  been  provided  for  Shadwell  and 
it  is  proposed  to  lay  a new  tramway  to  Middleton 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  over  £26,000. 

20.  In  the  areas  taken  over  by  the  Corporation  in 
1912  and  1919  there  were  no  secondary  schools,  and 
all  the  primary  schools  were  Church  of  England 
schools.  The  children  from  those  areas  already 
attending  the  schools  provided  by  the  City  for 
secondary  and  technical  education.  The  Corporation 
are  now  providing  a secondary  school  in  the  Roundhay 
district  and  have  reserved  sites  for  elementaiy 
schools  on  their  housing  estates  at  Crossgates  and 
Middleton.  The  Corporation  have  effected  consider- 
able improvements  in  the  equipment  of  the  elementary 
schools  in  these  areas,  but  the  main  point  that  1 
desire  to  emphasize  with  regard  to  education  as  it 
affects  Leeds,  is  that  the  City  makes  no  distinction 
between  children  from  its  own  area  and  those  from 
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outside  areas  in  admitting  them  to  its  schools  of  all 
kinds.  I had  the  figures  carefully  got  out  in  con- 
nection with  the  recent  extension  proposals  ^ in 
llecomber,  1920.  There  were  then  400  West  Riding 
children  attending  the  Leeds  elementary  schools  and 
611  the  secondary  and  technical  schools  from  the 
districts  proposed  to  he  added  to  the  City  hy  the 
jMinistry  of  Health,  while  the  total  of  Leeds  children 
attending  the  West  Riding  schools  was  only  128,^  of 
whom  the  majority  were  “ border  ” children  attending 
elementary  schools.  This  shows  that  Leeds  is  the 
natural  centre  for  the  higher  forms  of  education  for 
the  surrounding  district,  and  it  is  of  course  much 
more  convenient  that  the  whole  of  the  education  in 
such  district  should  toe  administered  from  the  Leeds 
Education  Oflfioes  rather  than  from  the  County 
Council  Offices  at  Wakefield. 

It  is  true  that  the  County  Council  and  the  Lei^s 
Corporation  have  reciprocal  arrangements  ^ with 
regard  to  the  payments  to  toe  made  for  children 
attending  each  other’s  schools.  The  net  result,  how- 
ever, was  that  until  recently  the  Corporation  were 
losing  about  £10  per  annum  on  every  West  Riding 
student  attending  Leeds  secondary  schools,  while 
under  the  revised  arrangements  which  have  been 
recently  concluded  the  County  Council  only  pay 
80  per  cent,  of  the  net  annual  coat  on  maintenance 
account  in  respect  of  their  pupils  attending  Leeds 
secondary  schools  and  70  per  cent,  of  such  cost  in 
respect  of  their  pupils  attending  Leeds  technical  and 
evening  schools.  There  is  also  a very  substantial  loss  • 
in  respect  of  the  West  Riding  pupils  attending  the 
training  college  for  teachers  and  the  training  college 
for  housecraft  provided  toy  the  Corporation,  the  same 
fees  being  charged  both  for  City  and  “ outside  ” 
students. 

21.  The  City  has  acquired  large  housing  estates  in 
the  Crossgates  area  added  in  1912  and  in  Middleton, 
and  town  planning  schemes  are  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion covering  the  whole  of  the  added  areas.  It  is 
unlikely  that  had  these  areas  remained  independent 
that  anything  would  have  been  done  in  this  direction. 

22.  The  added  areas  have  also  had  the  benefit  of 
improved  police  and  fire  brigade  facilities.  A park 
of  316  acres  has  been  acquired  in  Middleton. 

23.  As  regards  finance  the  added  areas  have 
benefited  considerably  by  reason  of  the  differential 
rating  provisions  to  which  the  Corporation  agreed. 
The  effect  of  these  provisions  was  as  follows  ; — 

In  the  case  of  the  1912  extension  for  a period  of 
15  years  from  the  appointed  day  it  was  provided 
that  the  total  rate  levied  in  Roundhay,  Seacroft, 
Crossgates  and  Shadwell  should  not  exceed  6s.  6d., 
5s.  8d.,  4s.  4d.  and  6s.  4d.  respectively. 

In  the  case  of  Middleton  in  1919  the  period  was 
15  years  and  the  total  rate  was  not  to  exceed  5s.  8d. 

The  net  result  has  been  that  since  the  1912 
extension  the  Corporation  have  received  in  rates 
from  the  added  areas  the  sum  of  £143,354,  whereas 
so  far  as  the  City  Treasurer  can  estimate  the 
Corporation  have  spent  in  those  areas  the  sum  of 
£261,728,  in  addition  to  £237,766  spent  on  matters 
of  a capital  nature. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  from  a financial 
point  of  view  the  added  areas  have  benefited  very 
considerably  by  reason  of  their  inclusion  within  the 
City. 

24,  As  regards  the  benefit  to  the  City  arising  from 
the  two  extensions  in  question  it  is  of  course  difficult 
in  view  of  the  differenial  rating  provisions  to  say 
that  the  City  has  obtained  any  immediate  pecuniary 
advantage,  though,  of  course,  the  ultimate  result  of 
the  improvements  effected  in  the  added  areas  is  to 
increase  the  rateable  value,  and  no  doubt  after  the 
differential  rating  period  has  expired  the  added 
areas  will  at  least  repay  the  cost  of  their 
administration. 

25.  The  main  benefit  to  the  City  is  of  course  that 
by  including  areas  which  may  be  said  to  form  an 
outer  fringe  of  the  City  the  Corporation  are  able  to 


develop  these  areas  in  accordance  with  the  requir^ 
ments  of  the  City  and  are  not  constantly  hampered 
by  the  refusal  of  the  smaller  Authorities  to  co-operate 
in  the  schemes  which  are  necessary  for  the  best 
development  of  the  area  as  a whole. 


Object  oe  Further  Proposals  (1920)  por  Extension 
OP  Leeds. 


26.  The  benefits  which  would  have  accrued  to  the 
City"  had  the  1920  proposals  been  approved  by  Parlia- 
ment, may,  perhaps,  be  roughly  summarised  as 
follows:  — 

(1)  The  definite  fixing  of  the  future  obligations 

of  the  City,  thereby  enabling  it  to  develop 
its  services  in  such  a way  as  to  provide 
for  the  requirements  both  of  the  City  and 
the  added  areas  and  so  secure  economy 
and  prevent  overlapping. 

(2)  Enabling  the  City  to  improve  communica- 

tions in  the  area  immediately  adjacant  to 
it. 

(3)  Giving  the  Corporation  complete  control  of 

the  streets  and  roads  now  used  by  their 


trams. 

(4)  Enabling  the  Corporation  to  deal  with  the 

sewerage  of  the  area  as  a whole  and 
thereby  considerably  improve  the  purity  of 
the  River  Aire  and  the  tributary  streams. 
No  less  than  nine  small  sewage  works_  could 
have  been  abolished  had  the  extension  of 
the  City  taken  place. 

(5)  Enabling  the  Corporation  to  town  plan  to  the 

best  advantage  the  whole  area  which  will 
be  occupied  by  Leeds  citizens.  This  can- 
not be  done  under  present  conditions  as, 
though  under  the  Town  Planning  Acts, 
1909-1919,  town  planning  can  be  prescribed 
by  the  City  so  as  to  include  outside  areas, 
it  is  really  impossible,  as  the  other  Local 
Authorities  will  never  in  practice  agree  to 
the  proposals  made  to  them  because  they 
cannot  sufficiently  comprehend  the  future 
development  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
City.  They  want  the  City  to  pay  them  for 
the  necessary  width  of  roads. 

(6)  Securing  to  the  City  the  future  increase^  in 

rateable  value  in  the  added  areas  resulting 
from  development  consequent  upon  prox- 
imity to  the  City. 

27.  With  regard  to  at  least  two  of  the  areas  which 
the  Corporation  iiroposed  to  include  in  the  City, 
viz.,  the  Townships  of  Adel-cum-Eccup  and  Alwood- 
ley  in  the  Wharfedale  Rural  District,  their  continued 
separate  existence  is  undoubtedly  becoming  a 
nuisance  to  the  health  of  the  City.  The  whole  of  the 
City’s  water  supply  passes  through  Ahvoodley  by 
means  of  two  tunnels  connecting  the  Ecoup  reservoir 
wdth  the  filter  beds  at  Weetwmod.  The  land  near  these 
tunnels  is  now"  being  developed  for  building  purposes 
and  as  cesspools  are  the  only  form  of  sew'age  treat- 
ment provided,  there  is  a danger  of  the  seweiage 
filtering  through  and  contaminating  the  w'ater.  Con- 
siderable building  development  i.s  taking  place  m 
both  these  Townships.  Many  buildings  have  been 
erected  of  a tvpe  w'hich  would  never  have  been 
allowed  in  the  City.  There  are  no  drainage  facilities 
and  the  other  necessary  services  such  as  gas,  water 
and  electricity,  can  only  be  supplied  by  the  City. 


28.  A reference  to  the  Minister  of  Health’s  letter* 
iiotifving  his  decision  with  regard  to  the  Leeds  and 
Bradford  jiroiJosals  clearly  shows  that  at  any  rate  in 
his  opinion,  that  extension  was  required  in  the  public 


29.  So  far  as  Leeds  was  concerned  there  were  in  the 
area  which  the  Minister  decided  should  be  included 
in  the  City,  in  addition  to  the  West  Riding  County 
Council,  lio  less  than  one  Municipal  Borough,  6 
Urban  District  Councils,  3 Rural  District  Councils, 
and  4 Parish  Councils  and  Parish  Meetings  having 


* See  Appendix  LXIVj  page  533. 
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jurisdiction  in  the  municipal  and  local  government 
affairs  of  their  respective  areas.  The  Corporation  sub- 
mitted th/it  the  whole  area  could  be  more  economically 
and  efficiently  administered  by  a union  of  these  Dis- 
tricts than  by  the  present  independent  administra- 
tions, which,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  various 
Parish  Councils  and  Parish  Meetings  and  the  Joint 
Hospital  and  Cemetery  Boards,  numbered  12. 

30.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Leeds  Corporation  the 
only  satisfactory  method  of  carrying  out  the  schemes 
for  improved  health  administration  desired  by  the 
Central  Authority  is  by  extending  local  areas  of 
administration  so  as  to  produce  uniform  standards 
and  by  determining  the  areas  over  which  the  larger 
Authorities  are  to  have  control  enable  them  to  deal 
not  merely  with  immediate  requirements,  but  also  to 
make  provision  for  the  future. 

31.  The  City  of  Leeds  has  many  great  and  difficult 
problems  to  face  herself  and  with  a view  of  dealing 
with  these  problems  is  fully  equipped  with  a highly 
technical  and  efficient  staff,  and  she  felt  that  while 
she  was  dealing  with  her  own  problems  she  could 
usefully  have  extended  the  benefit  of  her  administra- 
tion in  the  areas  asked  for. 

32.  If  the  policy  of  extension  of  large  areas  of 
administration  is  not  adopted.  Parliament  will  not 
he  able  to  carry  out  effectually  its  policy  of  raising 
the  standard  of  health  administration  throughout 
the  country  because  it  is  obvious  that  the  smaller 
areas  of  administration  will  he  unable  to  raise  within 
their  narrow  limits  the  • necessary  equipment  to 
provide  the  administration  on  the  broader  and  more 
costly  lines  desired. 

33.  Having  regard  to  modern  improvements  in 
transport  facilities  it  is  now  possible  for  one  adminis- 
tration to  deal  with  a much  larger  area  than  was 
previously  the  case,  and  the  Leeds  Corporation  are 
satisfied  that  the  area  proposed  for  the  extended  City 
would  have  been  adequately  dealt  with  under  one 
administration. 


Effect  of  Past  and  Proposed  Extensions  of  Leeds 
ON  West  Eiding  County  Council. 

34.  As  regards  the  effect  of  past  extensions  and  of 
the  Leeds  proposals  on  the  West  Eiding  County 
Council,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  County  area 
that  would  have  remained,  even  if  there  should  be 
other  similar  County  Borough  extensions  necessary 
to  meet  the  present  day  needs  of  local  government 
of  the  areas  in  question,  would  he  amply  sufficient  to 
provide  a competent  area  of  County  administration 
not  only  geographically  hut  also  financially;  the 
effect  on  the  assessable  value  of  the  County,  had  the 
proposal  been  sanctioned,  would  have  been  to  reduce 
£8,186,839  (1920-21)  by  approximately 
£200,000  to  £7,963,632.  The  County  would  then 
have  been  left  with  an  assessable  value  of  no  less 
Elan  £1,400,000  in  excess  of  that  of  the  larger 
County  area  of  1897,  the  assessable  value  of  the 
County  in  1897  being  £6,539,394,  and  this  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  since  1897  the  assessable  value 
of  the  County  has  been  diminished  by  the  creation 
of  the  County  Boroughs  of  Barnsley,  Dewsbury 
Eoth^erham  and  Wakefield,  and  the  extensions  of 
tte  boundaries  of  the  County  Boroughs  of  Bradford 
Halifax,  Leeds  and  Sheffield.  Moreover,  while  the 
population  of  the  Administrative  County  in  1891  wa.s 
1,294,423,  in  the  Preliminary  Report  on  the  1921 
^nsus  It  is  given  as  1,508,610-an  increase  of 
414,187  in  spite  of  the  creation  and  extensions  of 
the  County  Boroughs  to  which  reference  has  just 
extension  of  Leeds  as  approved  by 
the  Ministry  of  Health  would  only  have  reduced  the 
population  of  the  Administrative  County  of  the  West 
Elding  by  48,045. 


7469.  {Clmirman) : You  propose  to  go  minutely  inti 
the  question  of  the  extension  of  Leeds.  We  migh 
pass  over  paragraph  5 and  proceed  to  paragraph  6?— 
1 do  not  want  to  go  minutely  into  the  case  of  Leeds 


(Chairman) : It  is  a very  satisfactory  concrete  case. 

7470.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : We  are  not  trying  the 
Leeds  case  in  any  detail,  but  it  is  a very  important 
illustration  of  the  objects  and  methods  of  Borough 
extension.  Is  there  any  map  or  plan  available  here 
and  now  for  us  to  look  at? — I do  not  want  to  go  into 
the  Leeds  case  in  any  great  detail.  It  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  result  of  this  Commission  whether 
the  Leeds  case  is  resumed,  and  I should  like  to  be 
allowed  to  say  very  little  about  it. 

7471.  (Chairman) : But  you  have  gone  into  it  in 
your  memorandum? — Yes. 

7471a.  And  as  a concrete  case  it  is  very  valuable? 

Yes. 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh) : My  own  feeling  after 
hearing  this  is  that  it  would  be  very  valuable  if  the 
Commission  could  go  up  to  Leeds,  and  see  the  thing 
on  the  ground  and  study  it  there. 

7472.  (Chairman) : You  say  in  paragraph  5 that 
the  Leeds  Extension  Order  was  a very  important  one? 
— I am  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission. 

7473.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) ; We  want  to  know  what 

Sir  Eobert  has  kindly  put  down  here we  want  to 

know  what  kind  of  extension  was  there  sought what 

kind  of  Local  Authorities  were  sought  to  be  included, 
how  wide  an  area  was  proposed  to  be  taken,  aiid^ 
without  going  into  detail,  a general  notion  of  why 
so  large  an  extension  was  contemplated.  If  we  coulil 
have  a map  or  plan  to  see  what  was  meant,  and  then 
afterwards,  as  Sir  George  Macdonogh  says,  if  we 
might  be  allowed  to  see  the  locality,  we  might  get  a 
notion  of  what  the  thing  means.  If  a town  is  only 
asking  for  a bridge-head,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the 
Ordnance  Map  and  we  can  see  what  it  is,  but  the 
Leeds  case  is  very  much  bigger  ?_I  have  copies  of  a 
small  hand  map  with  me  here. 

7474.  (Chairman)  ■.  What  I understood  from  the 
memorandum  was  that  we  should  treat  Leeds,  not  as 
Leeds,  but  as  a concrete  case  from  which  w’e  could 
draw  conclusions  on  the  general  principles  which  Sir 
Eobert  is  putting  forward.  We  do  not  want  to  go 
into  the  question  as  if  we  were  a Committee  of  Pm- 
liament,  but  I think  we  should  like  to  be  able  to 
judge  the  whole  principle? — I only  wanted  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  some  later  date 
Leeds  will  undoubtedlj''  be  renewing  her  application 
unless  the  Commission  do  something  to  prevent  it  ■ 
and,  therefore,  I want  to  be  careful.  I do  not  want 
to  be  put  into  the  position  of  generalising  on  prin- 
ciples which  may  be  brought  up  against  me  at  some 
future  date. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I have  to  ask  a number  of 
questions,  because  I happen  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  County  point  of  view,  and  Lord  Strachie  cannot 
be  here  yet.  I will  be  very  careful  not  to  do 
anything  to  get_  any  answer  which  would  prejudice 
any  future  application. 

(Chairman) ; We  want  to  treat  it  not  as  Leeds  but 
as  an  unknown  town. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I wondered  if  we  could  have 
gone  on  to-day  to  paragraph  35  and  dealt  with  the 
general  statement  of  Sir  Robert,  and  then  deal  with 
the  Leeds  illustration  to-morrow. 

(Sir  Lewis  Heard) : The  question  of  going  into 
the  Leeds  case  may  land  us  in  a very  long  inquiry, 
because  there  are  quite  a number  of  cases,  some  of 
which  are  different.  I do  not  know  how  far  Leeds 
IS  a fair  sample  either  one  way  or  the  other.  We 
cannot  tell  that  without  going  into  a number  of  cases, 
and,  therefore,  if  we  decide  to  go  into  the  Leeds  case 
we^  must  take  a look  forward  and  see  where  we  are 
going  to  land  ourselves. 

(Chairman) : We  have  the  Leeds  case  before  us, 
and  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  principle  upon  which 
Boroughs  have  acted  in  asking  for  extensions. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  We  have  in  this  map 

something  more— we  have  Bradford.  Leeds  and 
Bradford  combined,  I would  submit,  is  a typical 
instance  of  what  is  happening. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  is  my  point.  I do  not 
know  whether  this  is  a typical  instance  or  not,  and 
without  going  into  a number  of  cases  we  have  no 
right  to  assume  that  it  is  typical. 
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7475.  {Chairman) : I think  it  is  for  Sir  Robert  to 
tell  us? — I think  it  is  not  typical.  It  is  rather 
exceptional  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a case  of  two  large 
towns  grow'ing  together. 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins') : I quite  agree. 

{Sir  Lewis  Heard)  : I happen  to  know  that  there 
are  a number  of  other  cases  which  will  be  mentioned 
by  other  witnesses.  It  may  turn  out  that  Leeds  is 
not  a typical  case  at  all. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : I withdraw  the  word. 

{Mr.  Pritchard) : There  is  no  possible  objection  to 
our  making  full  inquiry  into  cases  in  which  the 
extension  has  actually  taken  place,  in  order  that 
we  may  see  what  the  result  is,  but  I can . quite  under- 
stand the  point  which  Sir  Robert  has  hinted  at,  that 
difficulties  may  arise  if  we  go  into  the  consideration 
of  questions  which  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  future. 

I am  afraid  we  have  done  so  with  regard  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  though  I do  not  know  whether  the 
Cambridge  proposal  is  likely  to  recur  in  the  future, 

I think  it  would  be  rather  inconvenient  to  the 
individual  promoters  if  we  had  a sort  of  inquiry  in 
regard  to  their  particular  case  which  may  subse- 
quently have  to  come  before  another  tribunal. 

{Sir  George  Macdonogh)  : I am  afraid  I am  the 
cause  of  this  discussion..  It  was  not  my  intention 
to  suggest  that  the  Commission  should  go  down  to 
Leeds  in  any  kind  of  judicial  capacity  to  inquire  into 
this  matter,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  instruction 
and  information. 

{Chairman) : We  must  have  concrete  cases. 

{Mr.  Pritchard) : I understand  that  a subsequent 
witness  will  come  from  Birmingham.  Birmingham 
was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Dent  in  his  evidence  as  a 
particular  place  he  wanted  to  mention.  Perhaps 
the  Commission  might  consider  making  a full  inquiry 
in  regard  to  a case  of  that  kind,  in  which  the  exten- 
sion has  already  taken  place. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : I appreciate,  with  Mr. 

Pritchard,  that  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in 
detailed  eixaminations.  I propose  to  avoid  that, 
speaking  for  myself,  and  I would  not  do  anything 
to  prejudge  any  inquiry  which  may  arise  in  future. 
But  the  reason  why  Leeds  and  Bradford  ought  in 
their  general  outline  to  he  inquired  into  by  this  Com- 
mission is  that  their  enterprise  .has  a great  deal  to 
do  with  the  appointment  of  this  Commission.  I am 
not  saying  that  the  Counties  are  right  or  wrong,  but 
at  the  material  date  matters  had  gone  to  such 
a point  that  the  Counties  considered  that  County 
government  was  in  very  great  jeopardy,  and  that  fear, 
right  or  wrong,  arose  with  peculiar  force  in  con- 
nection with  the  Leeds  and  Bradford  extensions,  not 
because  of  the  details  which  a Committee  of  Parlia- 
ment would  have  to  look  into,  but  because  of  the 
general  scope  of  the  proposal ; and  I am  bound  to  say 
I think  we  ought  to  address  ourselves  to  what  is  a 
difficult  but  not  an  impossible  problem,  namely,  to 
deal  with  the  general  principles  and  scope  and  objects 
of  the  proposal  without  going  into  the  question  of 
whether  it  involved  a certain  change  of  mone3'  from 
one  place  to  the  other,  or  whether  it  involved 
questions  of  drainage  arrangements,  and  so  on.  All 
we  want  is  the  general  hang  of  it,  and  if  we  set  out 
without  these  as  important  illustrations,  I think  we 
may  be  hindered  in  trying  to  arrive  at  some  ultimate 
view  which  would  minimise  the  difficulties  in  the 
future. 

{Sir  Lewis  Heard)  : M'y  point  is  rather  different 

from  Mr.  Pi-itchard’s.  I do  not  raise  any  question 
as  to  the  Leeds  and  Bradford  case  being  gone  into, 
provided  that  we  are  pre]iared  to  go  into  other  cases 
as  W'ell,  in  order  that  we  may  not  he  guided  too 
much  by  one  illustration. 

{Chairman)  : I agree.  I do  not  see  how  we  can  form 
a correct  opinion  unless  we  go  into  concrete  cases,  and 
we  may  have  to  go  into  several. 

{Sir  Tjeu'is  Heard)  : As  long  as  it  is  in  the  plural,  I 
do  not  mind. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : In  view  of  what  Sir  Ryland  has 
said,  I do  not  think  there  is  any  question.  I raise  no 
objection  to  going  into  the  question  in  outline. 


7476.  {Chairman) : Then  we  may  proceed  on  those 
lines.  Sir  Robert? — ^Yes;  I am  sure  your  Lordship 
understands  my  point  of  view. 

7477.  Yes.  You  will  help  us,  no  doubt? — Yes,  in 
every  way  I can;  but  I do  not  want  to  prejudic" 
the  case  of  Leeds  at  a future  date. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins) : May  I ask  whether  we  should 
do  this  at  the  minute,  or  go  on  with  the  general  part 
of  Sir  Robert’s  memorandum?  Because,  while  this 
map  shows  what  the  Ministry  provisionally  approved, 
it  does  not  show  what  Leeds  and  Bradford  originally 
asked  for.  That  is  material.  It  is  history,  and  it  is 
also  psychology,  and  it  bears  on  the  very  thing  we  are 
here  to  consider.  Speaking  for  myself,  I should  like 
to  have  before  me  a map  or  plan  which  shows  what 
Leeds  in  the  exercise  of  its  deliberate  and  very  wisely 
advised  judgment  asked  for  in  the  first  instance,  that 
is,  the  desire  of  Leeds. 

7478.  {Chairman) : We  might  go  into  the  question  of 
Leeds  later  as  an  illustration  of  j'our  point,  and  dis- 
cuss it  then,  and  now  go  on  to  paragraph  35? — Yes*. 

Principles  affecting  Creation  and  Extension  of 
County.  Boroughs. 

35.  Last  year.  Sir  Alfred  Mond,  when  Minister  of 
Health,  convened  a Conference  of  representatives  of 
the  County  Councils  Asisociation  and  the  Association 
of  Municipal  Corporations,  the  former  being  repre- 
sented by  Sir  Ryland  Adkins,  K.C.,  M.P.,  Mr.  E.  R. 
Turton,.  M.P.,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  McGrath,  and  the 
Boroughs  being  represented  by  the  Town  Clerks  of 
Southport  and  Chesterfield  and  myself.  Three  meet- 
ings were  held  under  the  presidency  of  either  Sir 
Alfred  Mond  or  Lord  Onslow',  hut  no  agreement  was 
re'aohed. 

36.  So  far  as  I can  gather  from  the  discussions  at 
the  Conference,  the  County  Councils  take  up  the 
position  that  their  boundaries  are  inviolable,  and 
they  contend  that  the  urban  development  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns  should  continue  under 
County  government  except  in  somewhat  rare  cases 
where  it  is  obvious  that  there  should  he  some  minor 
rectification  of  boundaries. 

37.  I submit,,  with  great  respect  to  the  County 
Councils  Association,  that  this  is  an  utterly  impossible 
contention  and  one  wthich  is  not  only  quite  contrary 
to  what  has  been  the  practice  of  Parliament,  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
hut  is  also  directly  opposed  to  the  true  interests  of 
sound  and  economical  local  government. 

38.  I may  remind  the  Royal  Commission  that  when 
County  Councils  were  created  in  1888,  it  was  one  of 
the  essential  conditions  subject  to  which  they  were 
created  that  towns  of  over  50,000  inhabitants  were 
made  Administrative  Counties  and  for  purposes  of 
local  government  taken  out  of  the  geographical 
County,  and  that  another  essential  condition  wms 
that  madhinery  should  be  provided  for  altering 
boundaries  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  local 
government  from  time  to  time. 

39.  The  Administrative  County  consisted  of  the 
geographical  County  omitting  the  County  Boroughs, 
and  the  powers  and  duties  of  County  Councils  were 
extremely  limited,  the  most  important  matters  being 
the  supervision  of  the  maintenance  of  main  roads 
with  the  finance  involved  thereby  and  (in  conjunction 
with  the  Justices)  the  control  of  the  police.  The 
remainder  of  their  jurisdiction  was  in  respect  of  a 
number  of  useful  hut  comparatively  minor  matters. 

Comparatively  soon  after  the  County  Councils  had 
settled  down  to  their  duties  Parliament  entered 
upon  a course  of  legislation  conferring  further  powers 
upon  County  and  County  Borough  Councils  with 
regard  to  elementary  and  higher  education,  licensing 
and  registration  of  motor  cars,  small  holdings,  mental 
deficiency,  midwives,  maternity  and  child  welfare, 
tuberculosis,  venereal  disease,  blind  persons  and  other 
matters. 


* Set  Q.  79H7f,  page  526. 
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Generally  speaking,  the  additional  powers  and 
duties  referred  to  are  in  connection  with  matters 
which  it  is  possible  to  administer  over  a large 
geographical  area.  It  is,  however,  quite  probable  that 
some  of  these  duties  could  be  better  administered  by 
Local  Sanitary  Authorities,  and  it  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration whether  it  would  not  be  better  as  'a 
matter  of  administration  to  remove  some  of  these 
duties  from  County  Councils  to  the  Local  Sanitary 
Authorities,  at  all  events,  the  larger  ones. 

40.  Perhaps  the  most  important  duty  of  Local 
Authorities  other  than  County  Councils,  viz.  : • — 
County  Boroughs,  Non-County  Boroughs,  Urb.an  and 
Rural  District  Councils,  is  to  deal  with  public  health 
in  all  the  many  ways  of  what  is  called  preventive 
medicine,  such  as  : — 

The  provision  of  water  supply,  sewers,  hospitals, 
slaughter  - houses,  working  - class  houses, 
scavenging  services,  disinfecting  stations,  burial 
grounds  and  mortuaries. 

The  suppression  of  nuisances;  inspecting  common 
lodging-houses;  dealing  with  unsound  food; 
securing  the  cleanliness  of  milk ; disinfecting 
premises  and  their  contents;  clearing  slum 
areas;  closing  unhealthy  dwellings  and  re- 
quiring works  to  be  done  to  keep  working-class 
houses  fit  for  human  habitation. 

The  provision  of  nurses  for  infectious  cases  and 
affording  a temporary  supply  of  medical 
assistance  for  the  poorer  inhabitants.  ■ 

The  administration  of  the  numerous  health  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Health  Acts,  Infectious 
Disease  Notification  Acts,  and  Infectious 
Disease  Prevention  Act. 

The  administration  of  th.e  sanitary  provisions 
of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts  in  the  case 
of  workshops. 

41.  The  County  Councils  are  not  Sanitary 
Authorities  and  have  only  very  limited  powers  in 
respect  of  some  few  of  the  above  matters,  and  it  is 
not  ^ practicable  or  desirable  that  they  should  be 
Sanitary  Authorities,  as  their  administration  is  over  a 
large  area  and  their  centre  of  administration  is  too 
far  removed  from  the  homes  of  most  of  the 
inhabitants. 


42.  Now  many  of  the  areas  of  these  Sanitary 
Authorities  are  too  small,  with  the  result  that  in  the 
interests  of  good  administration  there  are  far  too 
many  Sanitary  Authorities  throughout  the  country. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  Table  “ G ” appearing 
in  the  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Census  for  1921: 


Population  of 
Urban  Districts. 


Over  1,000,000  

500.000  and  under  1,000,000 

250.000  „ 500,000 

150.000  „■  250,000 

100.000  „ 150,000 

75.000  „ 100,000 

50.000  „ 75,000 

40.000  „ 50,000 

30.000  „ 40,000 

20.000  „ 30,000 

15.000  „ 20,000 

10.000  „ 15,000 

5.000  „ 10,000 

4.000  „ 5,000 

3.000  „ 4,000 

2.000  „ 3,000 

Under  2,000  

Total 


Number 

. 

Districts, 

Aggregate 

Popula- 

tion, 

1921. 

4,483,249 

3 

2,453,107 

8 

2,737,615 

13 

2,541,853 

21 

2,621,605 

20 

1,738,571 

35 

2,116,501 

31 

1,375,626 

50  •’ 

1,736,777 

76 

1,854,762 

95 

1,649,369 

141 

1,769,889 

262 

1,863,019 

90 

403,654 

92 

320,867 

91 

231,201 

97 

136,720 

... 

1,126 

30,034,385 

Administrative  County  of  London  here  reckoned  as  one 
Uiatriot, 


From  the  table  it  appears  that  out  of  1,126  Urban 
Districts  no  lees  than  188  have  a population  of  lees 
than  3,000. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  careful 
students  of  local  government  and  also  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  that  these  Authorities  are  too 
numerous  for  efficient  and  eoonomicql  local  adminis- 
tration, and  that  there  ought  to  be  some  considerable 
consolidation  of  them. 

In  this  respect  the  County  Councils  have  not  satis- 
factorily fulfilled  their  duties  under  section  57  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1888. 

43.  I submit  that  the  only  way  of  dealing  with 
the  elimination  of  this  excessive  number  of  Authori- 
ties is  to  form  new  areas  consisting  of  the  areas  of 
the  more  or  less  adjacent  Authorities  having  due 
regard  to  local  conditions. 

44.  I have  understood  in  this  respect  that  County 
Councils  have  on  many  occasions  not  taken  steps  to 
do  this  owing  to  strong  local  feeling  which  would 
no  doubt  affect  the  constituencies  of  members  of  the 
County  Councils,  so  that  members  who  showed  them- 
selves too  active  in  an  administration  of  this  kind 
ran  the  risk  of  losing  their  seats. 

45.  It  is  clearly  essential  that  the  question  of 
consolidating  all  these  areas  should  be  dealt  with 
and  great  economy  in  standing  charges  would  be  the 
result.  There  would  also  be  a prospect  of  much 
greater  efficiency  as  the  larger  Authorities  would 
have  more  revenue  at  their  disposal  for  adequately 
dealing  with  their  duties. 

As  an  important  part  of  the  same  question  it  is 
obvious  that  where  minor  Authorities  are  near  the 
boundaries  of  a large  and  well-administered  town 
and  where  the  areas  of  such  Authorities  would  be 
economically  adaptable  to  receive  the  services  of 
that  town,  there  is  a primd  facie  case  for  considera- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  they  should  be  added  to 
the  sphere  of  local  government  of  that  town. 

46.  This  method  of  improving  local  government 
conditions  has  been  fully  recognised  for  many  years, 
because  it  has  always  been  the  privilege  of  Boroughs 
to  apply  to  Parliament  for  an  extension  of  their 
boundaries,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  by  the 
extensions  which  have  taken  place  in  the.  past,  great 
improvements  have  resulted.  I see  that  in  evidence 
already  laid  before  the  Commission  reference  has 
been  made  to  several  notable  cases,  e.g.,  the' federa- 
tion of  the  towns  known  as  the  Potteries,  the  exten- 
sions of  Birmingham  and  Beading,  and  the  amalga- 
mation of  Plymouth,  Devonport  and  Stonehouse. 
The  great  advantages  derived  by  these  changes  are 
manifest,  and  it  is  indeed  surprising  that  some  of 
them,  e.g.,  the  Potteries  federation  and  the 
Plymouth  amalgamation,  were  not  effected  years  ago. 
There  are  no  doubt  many  other  cases  where  the 
change  has  yet  to  be  made,  and  it  might,  I suggest, 
be  useful  for  the  Commission  to  consider  whether 
there  should  not  be  an  independent  authority,  e.g., 
the  Ministry  of  Health,  with  power  to  initiate  pro- 
posals for  the  amalgamation  of  adjoining  local 
government  areas  where  such  amalgamation  appears 
to  be  desirable  in  the  public  interests. 

47.  In  this  connection,  I call  attention  to  the 
following  paragraphs  in  the  Majority  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  London  Government : — 

“ 306.  We  'believe  that  both  efficiency  and 
economy  would  he.  served  in  some  cases  by 
amalgamation,  and  in  others  by  annexation  to 
adjacent  Boroughs  or  more  populous  units;  and 
we  think  that  efforts  should  be  made  in  this 
direction  while  the  districts  are  in  their  present 
condition  and  before  development  creates  further 
difficulty.  By  a reduction  of  the  number  of 
Local  Authorities,  negotiations  between  them, 
as  also  common  action,  will  be  facilitated,  and 
the  way  will  be  made  smoother  in  the  future  for 
a more  unified  administration  of  sendees  in 
which  Greater  London  has  common  interests. 
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“ 307.  Such  fusions  cannot  be  made  at  once 
as  by  a stroke  of  the  pen;  and  they  should  be 
effected  as  far  as  possible  by  agreement.  Some 
opposition  has  been  raised  in  evidence  to  specific 
proposals  mentioned  by  the  representatives  of 
certain  districts.  We  believe,  however,  that 
such  proposals  will  meet  with  more  favourable 
consideration  in  the  localities  concerned  than  has 
been  accorded  to  the  London  County  Oo'uncil’s 
scheme ; and  that  the  prominence  given  to  the 
subject  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry  may  not 
improbably  lead  an  increased  number  of  Local 
Authorities  to  put  forward  concrete  suggestions 
to  their  neighbours. 

“ 308.  The  question  whether  the  existing  law 
and  practice  is  such  as  to  facilitate  the  union  of 
districts  in  cases  in  which  efficiency  and  economy 
can  be  shown  to  be  likely  to  result  from  such 
union  is  one  which  cannot  properly  be  considered 
in  relation  to  the  districts  surrounding  London 
alone;  and  we  anticipate  that  it  may  be  found 
possible  to  consider  it  as  a whole  under  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  Royal  Commission 
referred  to  in  the  next  paragraph.” 

48.  The  Report  signed  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Hiley  and 
Mr.  G.  J.  Talbot,  K.O.,  contains  the  following  para- 
graphs : — 

“ 2.  As  is  pointed  out  in  paragraph  255  of  the 
Majority  Report,  the  problem  presented  by  Lon- 
don and  the  surrounding  districts  is  similar  to 
that  which  has  been  long  familiar  to  Parliament 
in  the  case  of  other  large  towns  or  aggregation  of 
towns.  Parliament  has  been  accustomed  to  deal 
with  these  by  recognising  the  facts  and  bringing 
the  local  government  arrangements  into  corre- 
spondence with  them. 

“ The  accepted  principle  has  been  that  where 
the  places  adjoining  a Borough  form  with  it,  in 
truth,  one  town,  closely  continuous  in  fact, 
having  grown  up  substantially  from  the  same 
causes  and  round  the  same  centre,  then  that 
which  is  one  town  in  fact  should  be  one  in  law. 

“ 3.  This  principle  rests,  we  conceive,  mainly 
on  two  foundations:  — 

“ (i)  Subject  to  necessary,  limitations  of  size, 
one  continuous  homogeneous  urban 
area  is  best  administered  as  one;  un- 
necessary multiplication  of  administra- 
tive Councils,  offices  and  officials,  is 
avoided ; -uniformity  of  policy  on  ques- 
tions which  are  the  same  over  the 
whole  area  is  obtained;  and  they  are 
dealt  with  by  one  Council  and  one  set 
of  officials,  representing  and  respon- 
sible for  the  whole,  instead  of  being 
the  subject  of  negotiation  and  occa- 
sionally of  litigation  between  inde- 
pendent Authorities. 

“ (ii)  The  burden  of  administering  the 
whole  is  equally  distributed  over  the 
whole,  so  that  aill  those  whose  local 
interests  are,  broadly  speaking,  the 
same,  contribute  equally  according  to 
their  capacity  to  the  common  ex- 
penditure.” 

(Chairman) : In  paragraph  35  we  are  told  of  the 
conference  ? 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I understand  that  that  con- 
ference was  purely  confidential,  and  I am  a little 
loth  that  reference  to  that  conference  should  appear 
in  the  Minutes  of  this  Commission.  I am  not  in  the 
least  abandoning  anything  I said,  but  I thought  it  was 
a purely  confidential  conference  in  order  to  see  if  we 
could  get  nearer  together,  and  I am  a little  sorry  that 
that  should  now  become  public  property  or  should  be 
part  of  the  evidence  given.  I hope  I may  say  that 
without  criticising  at  all  ? 

7479.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : And,  of  course, 

neither  the  Urban  Councils  nor  the  Eural  Authorities 
were  there? — I regarded  is  as  a matter  well  within 
public  knowledge,  because  Sir'  Alfred  Mond  asked  for 


representatives  of  both  parties,  and  both  bodies 
appointed  representatives  to  attend  this  conference. 

7480.  (Chairman) : I think  there  is  no  question  of 
this  conference  being  publicly  known,  because  it  was 
in  the  Press,  but  Sir  Ryland  means  that  there  were 
no  reporters  present  and  no  record  of  it? — I thought 
I must  refer  to  it,  to  lead  us  to  the  fact  that  these 
questions  have  been  considered  and  to  direct  the 
course  of  my  evidence.  That  was  my  latest  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  what  were  the  views  of  the  County 
Councils. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I thought  that  what  was  said 
was  said  in  private,  and  I think  it  is  a little  incon- 
venient that  the  memories  of  any  of  us  with  regard 
to  what  took  place  there  should  be  embodied  in  a 
public  memorandum.  I do  not  want  to  make  too 
much  fuss  about  it. 

7481.  (Chairman):  We  might  alter  it  to  say  that 

j'ou  gather  from  various  sources  that  this  is  their 
opinion? — I do  not  mind  at  all.  I have  no  sinister 
intention  at  all.  Personally,  I do  not  think  it  mat'ters, 
but  if  you  think  it  does 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins):  It  can  be  altered  in  that 
way  when  it  is  printed.' 

7482.  (Chairman) : You  could  say  “ discussions  at 
the  conference  and  other  sources,”  or  something  of 
that  sort  ? — I am  right  in  saying,  from  sources'  which 
I know  of,  that  “ the  County  Councils  take  up  the 
position  that  their  boundaries  are  inviolable,  and  they 
contend  that  the  urban  development  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  large  towns  should  continue  under  County 
government.”  That  is  exactly  what  they  state. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I am  entitled  to  know, 

as  representing  the  Urban  District  Authorities,  what 
took  place  at  that  conference. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins):  I am  not  sure  of  that.  It 
was  a purely  private  conference  to  see  if  we  could 
agree  on  something. 

■ (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I do  not  know  that  a con- 
ference of  this  kind  h'as  the  secrecy  which  an  officer  of 
the  State  can  claim  the  benefit  of  if  he  is  giving  evi- 
dence in  a court  of  justice.  I am  going  to  press  that 
I should  know  what  took  place  at  the  conference. 
(Chairman) : There  -was  no  record  kept. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I am  entitled  to  ask  Sir 
Robert  Fox  his  general  impression.  Of  course,  we 
should  have  been  at  this  conference,  and  there  should 
not  have  been  this  hole-and-corner  meeting.  We  are 
representative  of  interests  as  important  as  the 
County  Councils. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : There  was  no  wish  to  exclude 
anybody. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : We  should  have  been  invited 
there,  and  I am  entitled  to  ask  what  took  place  at 
this  conference,  and  I shall  insist  on  my  rights. 

7483.  (Chairman):  Your  view  is  that  the  County 
Councils  take  up  the  position  that  their  boundaries 
are  inviolable?  You  have  directed  your  attention  to 
Mr.  Dent’s  evidence? — Yes. 

7484.  I do  not  think  that  he  would  agree  with  that, 
quite? — No.  I had  prepared  this  memorandum  before 
I had  seen  Mr.  Dent’s  evidence. 

7485.  That  would  modify  your  view? — Distinctly. 
.4s  a matter  of  fact  I o'bserve  that  in  answer  to 
questions  by  Mr.  Honoratus  Lloyd,  more  particularly 
Q.  7092/,  he  disclaimed  any  desire  to  amend 
section  64,  and  he  had  no  suggestion  to  make  at 
present  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  future  as 
to  the  form  of  the  tribunal  or  the  procedure,  and 
be  did  not  object  to  there  being  extensions  or 
creations  of  Boroughs.  But  I gathered  from  his 
statement  that  it  was  a question  of  degree,  or 
conditions. 

7486.  I,  think  I asked  him  this.  It  is  at 

Question  6532  ; “ Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  you  do 

not  think  that  Parliament  intended,  in  1888,  that 
any  more  creatioii.s  should  be  made?  ” I think  that 
point  of  view  might  be  modified  by  bis  evidence? — I 
quite  agree. 

7487.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  gathered  that  view 
to  a large  extent  from  the  preliminary  memorandum* 


■*  See  Appendix  LXII,  page  4.^7. 
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which  the  County  Councils  Association  presented  to 
the  Commission  in  the  first  instance? — Yes. 

7488. '  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Your  opinion  as  to 
what  you  think  the  County  Councils’  position  in 
regard  to  the  future  should  be  is  stated  in  paragraph 
36?— Yes. 

7489.  Paragraphs  36  and  37  are  the  same  thing; 
one  is  your  comment  on  the  other? — Yes. 

7490.  When  you  say  that  it  is  an  utterly  impossible 
contention  that  urban  development  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  large  towns  should  continue  under  County 
government,  why  is  that  impossible? — I say  the  con- 
tention is  impossible.  I think  it  is  impossible  for 
this  reason,  that  it  is  obvious  that  the  population  of 
a town  extends  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
town,  though  it  is  still  the  population  of  the  town. 
I am  taking  that  case  first. 

7491.  You  are  acting  on  the  assumption  that  it  is? 
— I am  putting  it  fonvard  as  a fact  which  frequently 
occurs,  and  I am  assuming  that  that  is  the  fact. 

7492.  What  is  the  fact?  I did  not  quite  catch  it? — 
That  the  population  of  a town  increases,  and  must 
therefore  be  accommodated  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  town.  1 think  it  is  called  sometimes  an  overspill. 
I say  it  is  impossible  for  a contention  to  be  sound 
which  says  that  that  overspill  should  always  be  con- 
tinued under  County  government,  because  I say  that 
the  population  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  population 
of  the  town,  and  that  the  boundary  lines  of  the  town 
are  not  permanent.  They  are  subject  to  alteration, 
having  regard  to  the  requirements  and  conditions. 

7493.  If  a County  Borough  through  some  untoward 
fortune  shrunk  in  its  area  and  fell  on  evil  times, 
would  you  think  it  perfectly  reasonable  for  the 
County  to  extend  its  boundaries? — Certainly,  if  the 
County  was  satisfied  that  it  was  a permanent 
shrinkage  or  disappearance. 

7494.  In  view  of  Mr.  Dent’s  evidence,  you 
realise  that  yoiir  statement  in  paragraph  36  goes  a 
little  beyond  the  deliberate  intention  of  Mr.  Dent? 
—Yes. 

7495.  That  is  the  only  evidence  before  this  Com- 
mission at  present  from  the  County  Council  point  of 
view? — Yes. 

7496.  (Chairman) : There  is  a very  important 
divergence  of  opinion  ? — I agree.  My  explanation  is 
that  my  memorandum  was  written  before  I had  read 
Mr.  Dent’s  evidence. 

7497.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Do  you  consider  that 
paragraph  37  should  stand  as  your  opinion  in  face  of 
Mr.  Dent’s  evidence? — Paragraph  37  has  only 
reference  to  what  I was  given  to  understand  from 
other  sources  was  the  point  of  view  of  the  County 
Councils. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : How  would  you  recast 
paragraph  37,  having  regard  to  Mr.  Dent’s  evidence? 

7498.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh)  ■ May  I suggest 
this?  If  you  look  at  Question  6717,  you  will  find 
that  Mr.  Dent’s  memorandum  struck  me  in  exactly 
the  same  way  in  which  it  seems  to  have  struck  Sir 
Robert.  I asked  “ It  struck  me,  from  the  way  in 
wliich  this  was  worded,  that  you  wished  us  to  think 
that  in  your  opinion  there  ought  to  have  been  no 
provision  made  either  for  the  extension  or  the 
creation  of  County  Boroughs”? — Yes,  I always 
understood  that. 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh) : It  was  suggested  that  Sir 
Robert  should  rewrite  this  paragraph,  I think? 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : This  is  printed,  and  it  goes 
out  either  as  an  inaccurate  statement  of  the  County 
Councils’  case,  or  as  an  inaccurate  impression  of  Sir 
Robert,  both  of  which  are  serious  things. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Sir  Robert  said  in  answer  to  me 
that  what  he  had  expressed  in  his  memorandum  as  to 
the  attitude  of  the  County  Councils  Association  was 
what  he  had  gathered  from  the  document*  which  they 
put  forward,  and  that  1ms  gone  forth.  I think  it  is 
about  equal. 

(Sir  Byland  .Adkins) : If  Sir  Robert  says  this  is 
his  interpretation  of  a document*  put  in  by  the 

■■■  .Si'c  -\ppcnilix  LXII.  page  437. 


County  Councils  Association  there  is  no  objection 
to  that. 

7499.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I understand  he  says 
also  that  in  the  discussions  at  the  conference  that 
was  the  attitude  of  the  County  Councils,  and  on  that 
contention  he  makes  a comment.  If  it  is  not  the 
contention  of  the  County  Councils  the  comment  does 
not  apply? — I think  that  is  the  way  to  leave  it. 

7600.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  I see  you  were 
present  at  this  conference.  Did  you  put  forward  at 
that  conference  the  view  which  is  put  forward  now  in 
paragraph  37? — I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  I 
did. 

7501.  And  of  course  when  you  put  forward  that 
view,  the  interests  which  could  have  been  affected 
by  the  view  which  you  are  putting  forward  were 
not  represented  at  the  conference.  The  only  persons 
present  were  the  representatives  of  the  County 
Councils  and  the  Municipalities.  The  Urban 
Authorities  and  the  Rural  Authorities,  which  are 
very  materially  affected  by  this  view,  wore  not 
present? — The  Ministry  of  Health  were  present,  of 
course. 

(Chairman) : Shall  we  pass  now  to  paragraph  38 
You  say  “When  County  Councils  were  created  in 
1888,  it  was  one  of  the  e.ssential  conditions  subject 
to  which  they  were  created  that  towns  of  over  50,000 
inhabitants  were  made  Administrative  Counties.”  I 
think  we  have  discussed  this  question? 

7502.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : That  is  your  interpre- 
tation of  the  Act  of  1888? — Yes. 

7503.  Have  you  been  guided  in  coming  to  that 
conclusion  by  reading' the  statement  of  the  Minister 
who  brought  in  the  Bill,  and  by  the  proceedings  in 
Parliament,  and  by  the  Bill  itself? — I did  not  read 
them  immediately  before  writing  this,  but  I followed 
them  at  the  time,  and  that  is  my  impression. 

7504.  Would  it  not  he  accurate  to  say  that  when 
the  Bill  was  brought  in  ten  large  towns  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  Administrative  Counties,  and  that 
this  provision  was  extended  to  such  towns  as  had  at 
the  time  over  50,000  population,  and  that  the 
acquisition  of  50,000  population  was  a condition  pre- 
cedent to  any  alteration  to  be  asked  for? — I think  it 
could  be  put  in  a different  way. 

7505.  It  could  be  put  in  that  way  with  equal 
accuracy.'’ — I am  not  quite  sure. 

(Sir  Byland  .Adkins) : Shall  we  say  that  this  is 
one  of  many  different  colour  schemes  on  the  subject? 

7506.  (Mr.  Pritchard.) ; I take  it  you  are  giving 
what  you  regard  as  the  essential  conditions  of  the 
Act?  The  question  which  has  been  put  is  with 
regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  Bill?  A Bill  as 
introduced  in  Parliament  is  vei’y  often  different  from 
the  Act  which  passes  into  law,  as  in  this  case? — Yes. 
We  have  to  look  at  the  Act  and  not  at  the  Bill,  and 
not  necessarily  at  the  discussions  which  take  place 
in  Parliament. 

7607.  (Chairman):  If  we  have  to  make  up  our 
minds  what  Parliament  intended,  the  discussions  are 

very  germane  to  the  intention  of  Parliament? With 

great  respect  I do  not  think  so.  I now  speak  as  a 
lawyer.  'What  took  place  in  the  discussions  in  Parlia- 
ment and  what  people  believed  to  be  the  intention  of 
Parliament  at  the  time  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
The  intention  of  the  Act  is  a matter  of  construction 
of  a statute  according  to  certain  rules. 

7508.  The  intention  of  Parliament  is  one  of  the 
matters  which  has  been  brought  to  our  notice.  I 
think  you  yourself  do  that? — Certainly,  the  intention 
of  Parliament. 

7509.  And  the  difference  between  the  Bill  and  the 

Act  certainly  shows  what  the  intention  of  Parliament 
was? — Yes.  The  Commission  is  no  doubt  able  to 

frame  its  own  rules  as  to  the  construction  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  I was  only  refeiwing  to  the  accepted 
rules  .of  the  Judges. 

7510.  We  can  interpret  the  history  of  what  occurred? 
— .ludicially,  a .Judge  does  not. 

7511.  But  that  is  rather  different?' — I have  no 
doubt  the  Commission  can  take  its  own  view. 

7512.  We  are  trying  to  find  out  what  passed  through 
the  long  period  in  which  this  mattei-  has  been  under 
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discussion? — ^You  are  not  doing  it  with,  a view  to 
finding  out  what  the  Act  means  or  intends? 

7513.  No,  but  with  regard  to  what  passed  at  the 
time,  and  subsequently? — I think  what  took  place 
in  the  past  is  useful  historically  in  endeavouring 
to  find  out  the  complaints  and  the  remedies. 

7514.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : And  what  the  various 
pressures  from  diflierent  quarters  succeeded  in 
getting,  which  is  as  often  dictated  by  sentiment  as 
by  reason? — If  there  is  any  suggestion  that  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  by  the  Municipalities,  .1  agree 
that  it  was. 

7515.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : In  paragraph  38  you  state 
the  conditions  of  the  Act,  and  that  you  get  from  the 
Act  and  not  from  any  discussions  which  took  place? — 
Yes. 

7516.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh) : I suggest  that 

paragraph  38  does  not  interpret  the  Act.  The 
impression  I get  from  that  paragraph  is  that  it  was  a 
condition  of  the  Act  that  County  Councils  would  only 
be  established  on  the  understanding  that  all  towns 
of  50,000  inhabitants  were  excluded  from  their 
jurisdiction.  There  is  nothing  of  that  sort  laid 
down  in  the  Act.  It  merely  happens  that  towns 
which  then  possessed  a population  of  50,000  were 
excluded  by  the  Schedule.  The  impression  which  ■ 
this  paragraph  gives  to  me  is  that  it  was  a con- 
dition of  the  Act  that  all  towns  of  60,000  inhabitants 
should  he  excluded  from  the  County.  That  does 
not  appear  in  the  Act? — No. 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : By  leaving  out  the  word 
“ then  ” it  gives  the  impression  that  the  argument 
was  that  there  was  an  essential  condition  that 
Boroughs  subsequently  obtaining  50,000  inhabitants 
could  get  out. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : That  is  the  impression 

that  I got,  but  I do  not  think  it  is  so. 

7517.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I am  sure  you  did 
not  mean  that? — I did  not  mean  that.  What  I had 
in  mind  was  this.  This  is  what  I dictated  to  my 
shorthand-writer,  hoping  that  I was  expressing  what 
I had  in  my  mind.  What  I had  in  mind  was  that 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Act  of  1888  was  to 
create  for  the  first  time  representative  adminis- 
trative bodies  for  the  Counties.  It  was  decided  by 
Parliament  to  create  those  new  administrative  bodies 
subject  to  towns  of  a certain  size  which  were  men- 
tioned in  the  Schedule  remaining  outside. 

7518.  You  do  not  go  further  than  that? — Yes,  1 
do  go  further  than  that.  I say  that  m addition 
to  that  the  original  exclusions  were  not  to  be  final. 
Other  towns  as  they  grew  up  to  the  right  figure 
were  to  have  an  opportunity  to  apply,  and  my  point 
is  that  that  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  Act 

-of  Parliament.  It  seems  to  me  it  follows  that  if 
Parliament  is  going  to  constitute  a new  administrative 
authority,  and  is  going  to  preserve  certain  existing 
ones,  its  intention  also  is  to  give  an  opportunity  for 
more  to  reach  the  arbitraiT  qualification  line  which  is 
laid  down  for  those  mentioned  in  the  Schedule.  It 
would  have  been  unjust  on  the  part  of  Parliament 
to  prefer  one  set  of  towns  over  another.  All  towns 
of  50,000,  whether  they  exist  now  or  come  into 
existence  in  the  future,  are  entitled  tO'  have  con- 
sideration in  the  measure  which  is  presumably  to 
be  maintained  for  all  time. 

7519.  The  existing  towns  of  50,000  at  that  time 
were  made  County  Boroughs,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Act  to  say  that  any  town  in  future  can 
become  ipso  fa\cto  a County  Borough?  There  is  the 
historical  position  when  the  Act  was  passed,  and  the 
other  iioint  arises  under  the  changed  conditions  of 
County  government? — I say  “ Another  essential  con- 
dition was  that  machinery  should  be  provided  for 
altering  boundaries  in  order  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  local  government  from  time  to  time.” 

7520.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh)  : Y’ou  saj'  “ It  was 
one  of  the  essential  conditions  subject  to  which  they 
were  created  that  towns  of  over  50,000  inhabitants 
were  made  Administrative  Counties  ”?  Surely  that 
is  not  laid  down  anywhere  in  the  Act?  It  is  not 
an  essential  condition  for  the  creation  of  County 
Councils? — No. 


7521.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : I had  the  same 

impression  as  Sir  George  has,  but  I must  say 
that  on  reading  this  paragraph  again  I gather 
that  Sir  Robert  means  that  inasmuch  as  the  Act 
of  Parliament  created  all  Boroughs  of  50,000  inhabi- 
tants County  Boroughs,  it  was  an  essential  con- 
dition, when  the  County  Councils  were  created,  that 
they  were  created  subject  to  that  qualification? — Yes. 

7522.  But  now  he  goes  on  and  comes  dangerously 
near  to  the  impression  which  I had  formed.  Having 
made  that  statement,  you  found  upon  it  an  argu- 
ment that  it  is  fair  to  create  authorities  which  have 
since  attained  this  standard  of  population  County 
Boroughs? — Yes,  I do. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : There  is  nothing  in  the  Act 
which  says  that. 

7523.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh)  : My  point  is  this, 
that  the  exclusion  of  these  Boroughs  from  County 
government  is  not  due  to  the  Act,  but  is  due  to  their 
inclusion  in  the  Schedule  to  the  Act.  Take  as  an 
example  the  City  of  Canterbury.  That  is  excluded 
because  it  is  in  the  Schedule  to  the  Act,  but  it  was 
not  then,  and  it  is  not  now,  a city  with  a population 
of  50,000? — I accept  your  correction,  I am  afraid  I 
spoke  generally. 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : And  the  same  applies  to 
Chester. 

7524.  {Chairman) : All  Boroughs  which  then  had  a 
population  50,000  were  made  County  Boroughs, 
and  some  others? — Yes,  they  were  made  County 
Boroughs.  The  Act  refers  to  the  Schedule  in  order 
to  make  them  County  Boroughs.  Generally  speaking, 
every  town  of  50,000  population  at  that  time  was 
made  a County  Borough. 

7525.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh) : It  was  a fact,  but 
it  was  not  a condition  subject  to  which  County 
Councils  were  created,  that  all  Boroughs  of  50,000 
inhabitants  would  be  excluded  from  their  purview? — 
I quite  agree,  but  it  was  a condition  that  all  the 
Boroughs  mentioned  in  the  Schedule  should  be 
excluded. 

7526.  {Sir  William,  Middlebrook) : They  were  ex- 
cluded by  section  31  of  the  Act?  You  will  see  that 
that  excludes  them,  referring  to  the  Schedule  for  the 
names?' — My  paragraph  ought  to  have  referred  to  the 

■ Boroughs  mentioned  in  the  Schedule. 

7627.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : And  the  fact  is  that 
there  are  two  or  three  Boroughs  like  Chester  and 
Canterbury  which  were  under  50,000,  so  that  even 
that  terrible  word  “ sentiment  ” was  not  without 
effect  then? — Quite. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : May  I read  section  31  of  the 
Act;  “Each  of  the  Boroughs  named  in  the  Third 
Schedule  to  this  Act  being  a Borough  which  on  the 
first  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-eight,  either  had  a population  of  not  less  than 
fifty  thousand,  or  was  a County  of  itself  shall,  from 
and  after  the  appointed  day,  be  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  an  Administrative  County  of  itself,  and  is 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  a County  Borough”;  so 
that  the  50,000  was  definitely  mentioned  in  the  Act. 

7628.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh) : The  Act  only  ex- 
cluded those  Boroughs  which  were  scheduled,  and 
there  was  no  intention  of  saying  that  every  Borough 
on  reaching  a population  of  50,000  would  auto- 
matically be  excluded? — No. 

7529.  {Chairman)  : I think  we  have  finished  the  dis- 
cussion on  paragraph  38,  and  perhaps  we  might  pass 
now  to  paragraph  39.  You  say  here:  “ The  powers 
and  duties  of  County  Councils  were  extremely  limi- 
ted.” That  is  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act 
in  1888? — Yes.  I think  I should  not  say  “ extremely.” 

7530.  Y'ou  go  on  to  tell  us  that  “ Comparatively 
soon  after  the  County  Councils  had  settled  down  to 
their  duties  Parliament  entered  upon  a course  of 
legislation  conferring  further  powers  ” ? — Yes. 

7531.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : I suppose  it  would  be 

true  to  say  that  they  were  limited  at  the  time  of  the 
jiassing  of  the  Act? — Yes.  It  was  only  the  word 

“ extremely  ” that  I thought  I should  not  have 
inserted. 
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7532.  {^Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I suppose  the  whole 
of  paragraiih  39,  with  the  exception  of  a more  or  less 
sinister  suggestion  at  the  end,  is  your  view  of  the 
history  since  1888? — Yes,  and  it  is  leading  up  to 
soniething  which  I say  later. 

7533.  [^Chairman) : At  the  end  of  the  paragrapli 
you  say  “It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  it 
would  not  he  better  as  a matter  of  administration 
to  remove  some  of  these  duties  from  County  Coun- 
cils to  the  Local  Sanitary  Authorities? — Yes.  I am 
not  making  any  special  point  of  that.  That  is 
incidentally  an  expression  of  opinion  of  mine,  and  in 
giving  it  I wa.s  thinking  of  Local  Authorities  which 
would  be  considerably  enlarged  dealing  with  the  sani- 
tary administration  of  the  districts.  Instead  of  their 
being  Urban  Districts  with  a population  of  1,000,  1 
am  assuming  that  they  wmuld  be  considerably  larger, 
and  quite  a number  of  duties  at  present  performed 
by  County  Councils  could  probably  be  performed  by 
the  Local  Authorities.  It  might  be  more  convenient 
to  do  so.  I am  only  suggesting  that  as  a matter  for 
reflection. 

7534.  Does  it  in  your  view  directly  affect  the  matter 
we  are  now  discussing  .P — No.  If  incidentally  a 
Borough  became  a County  Borough  it  would  be  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Council,  and  it  might 
be  entrusted  with  further  powers. 

7635.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : This  has  merely  to  do 
with  the  internal  problems  of  an  Administrative 
County  and  not  with  questions  between  that  Adminis- 
trative County  and  a County  Borough?  Whether 
Urban  Districts  in  a County  should  be  combined  is 
rather  a matter  for  them,  and  as  regards  the  great 
County  Borough  with  a healthy  appetite  it  does  not 
much  matter  whether  it  eats  five  smaller  bodies  or  one 
large  one — five  mackerel  or  one  whale? — It  is  rather 
a matter  of  domestic  concern. 

7536.  In  this  case  you  appear  as  the  benevolent 
spectator  advising  modifications  in  the  domestic  life 
of  a County? — ^Yes. 

7637.  It  is  irrelevant  to  the  question  of  County 
Boroughs  and  Administrative  Counties  .P — No,  I should 
not  agree  to  that. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : It  comes  within  the  second 
part  of  our  reference,  the  question  of  internal  organi- 
sation within  Counties? 

7538.  (G  hair  man) : You  do  not  bring  it  up  as  a' 
cardinal  principle? — No. 

7539.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I think  there  is  a point 
here  which  has  not  been  referred  to.  Some  of  these 
duties  have  been  imposed  upon  County  Boroughs  and 
County  Councils  since  the  war,  and  to  some  extent, 
at  any  rate  with  regard  to  venereal  diseases,  the  duty 
is  consequential  upon  circumstances  arising  out  of  the 
war? — Yes. 

7640.  And  it  might  be  a question  how  far  the 
assignment  of  these  duties  to  County  Councils  was  an 
emergency  matter  which  was  not  to  be  considered  as 
part  of  their  permanent  machinery? — Yes.  Then 
there  are  cinemas,  for  instance.  There  is  no  i-eason 
why  a small  Local  Authority  should  not  license  its  own 
cinemas.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  a 
matter  of  County  administration.  But  that  is  a very 
small  matter. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : What  has  that  to  do  with  the 
question  between  County  Boroughs  and  County 
Councils? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : Sir  Robert  is  giving  a pre- 
sentation of  the  whole  of  the  c.ose  in  relation  to  the 
work  of  this  Commission.  Ought  not  we  to  decide 
whether  he  is  going  to  deal  with  the  second  part  of 
our  terms  of  reference  now  or  later?  My  submission 
is  that  this  is  proper  to  the  second  part. 

(Chairman) : This  comes  under  the  second  part  of 
our  terms  of  reference,  and  I think  we  might  leave 
this  P 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : There  are  two  parts  of  our 
reference,  and  there  are  two  parts  of  Mr.  Dent’s 
evidence,  both  of  which  have  relation  to  the  first  part 
of  our  reference.  There  is  the  part  he  gave  a fort- 
night ago  with  regard  to  the  facts  relating  to  the 
County  Councils  and  the  County  Boroughs  up  to  date, 
and  there  is  the  second  part  with  regard  to  the  sug- 


gestions on  the  relations  between  the  Counties  and 
County  Boroughs ; but  the  question  whether  a cinema 
should  be  licensed  by  a District  Council  or  a County 
Council  has  no  relevance  to  the  question  of  County 
Boroughs. 

7541.  (Chairman):  (To  Witness):  I think  you 

agree,  do  you  not? — Yes.  I understood  that  I was 
asked  some  question  which  suggested  that  I should 
define  which  of  these  matters  could  be  better  done  by 
Local  Authorities  than  by  County  Councils.  That  is 
what  I was  trying  to  answer. 

(Sir  BylajLd  Adkins)  : Then  I do  not  ask  any 

questions  on  other  parts  of  tliis  paragraph.  If  I sur- 
vive to  the  second  part  of  our  reference,  I will  ask  my 
questions  then. 

7542.  (Chairman) : Now  we  come  to  paragraph  40? 

■ — If  the  other  matter  is  irrelevant,  j)robably  this  is 

also. 

(Air.  Pritchard)  : This  is  a statement  as  to  what  the 
duties  are,  and  when  we  are  considering  the  question 
whether  Boroughs  should  be  extended  it  is  essential 
that  we  should  have  in  our  minds  the  functions  which 
the  various  Authorities  are  performing. 

7543.  (Chairman)  : I think  paragraph  40  is  a 
repetition  of  what  we  have  heard  from  Mr.  Gibbon? 
— ^Whatever  he  has  said,  I accept. 

(Chairman)  : Then  we  come  to  paragraph  41. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : County  Councils  are  not  Sani- 
tary Authorities  in  the  technical  sense,  and  no  one 
is  asking  that  they  should  be  Sanitary  Authorities 
in  the  technical  sense.  Paragraph  41  seems  to  be 
almost  irrelevant  at  this  stage. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Could  not  we  assume  that  we 
accept  the  definition  of  the  dilferent  Authorities  given 
us  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  act  upon  that? 

■7544.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : With  regard  io 
paragraph  42,  you  told  us  this  morning  that  you  had 
an  inferior  limit  of  population  suitable  for  a County 
Borough,  namely,  60,000.  May  I ask  if  you  have  any 
superior  limit?  Would  you  think  a County  Borough 
of  a million  was  too  big,  or  that  two  millions  was  too 
big? — I have  not  thought  of  a limit,  except  that  the 
other  day  I was  thinking  of  what  would  be  possible, 
and  the  conclusion  I arrived  at  is,  anything  up  to  a 
million.  I think  the  gradual  increase  of  a town  till 
its  population  comes  to  a million  would  leave  it 
quite  a convenient  unit  of  administration. 

"546.  Over  that  you  thinls:  it  would  be  too  large?— 

I am  inclined  to  think  so. 

7546.  The  question  has  come  up  and  has  been  con- 
sidered in  the  case  of  London  by  another  Commission, 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  you  might  have  other  parts 
of  the  country  becoming  so  urbanised  as  to  make  the 
question  a practical  one? — Yes,  that  was  an  element 
in  my  consideration.  I think  everybody  agrees,  on 
the  investigations  which  have  been  made,  that  London 
as  one  entity  would  be  too  big.  I think  the  Com- 
mission agreed  with  that  too.  I think  you  are  left 
to  infer  that  that  is  so. 

7547.  All  I wanted  to  know  was  whether  you 
thought  there  should  be  a superior  limit? — No,  I 
should  not  prescribe  a definite  limit  now,  not  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament. 

7548.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I rather  thought  you 
did  at  the  start? — No.  I have  expressed  the, opinion 
that  one  million  is  a desirable  limit.  I have  come 
to  the  point  of  time  wdien  my  mind  works  slowly,  I 
am  afraid.  I have  begun  to  wonder  now  whether 
Sir  George  Macdonogh  has  it  in  his  mind  that  there 
ought  to  bo  a statutorj'  hard  and  fast  limit  now'? 
If  that  is  what  is  meant,  I say  no, 

7649.  '(Sir  George  Macdonogh) : No,  I did  not 
suggest  that,  but  I wmnted  to  know  what  was  in  your 
mind.  You  think  there  is  some  figure — it  may  be 
more  or  less  elastic,  but  there  is  some  figure  which 
should  not  as  a rule  be  exceeded? — Yes.  There  should 
be  some  figure  which  should  not  be  exceeded,  and  T 
think  that  should  be  decided  by  the  tribunal  dealing 
with  the  merits  of  the  question  rather  than  deter- 
mined by  a definite  statutory  line. 

7550.  The  sort  of  thing  I had  in  my  . mind  arises 
from  this  map.  Why  eventually  should  not  Leeds 
and  Bradford  coalesce  and  do  the  same  as  Plymouth 
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and  Devoiiport? — ^I  think  probably  that  will  be  the 
end  of  it. 

7551.  It  would  be  quite  conceivable  that  you  might 
have  some  area  so  industrialised,  with  a very  large 
number  of  County  Borouglis  running  into  each  other, 
and  if  you  started  amalgamating  Leeds  and  Bradford 
you  might  conceivably  amalgamate  some  other  towns 
with  them  eventually? — If  the  conditions  were  similar 
that  would  be  so. 

7552.  If  you  are  of  opinion  that  a certain  popula- 
tion, say  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
million,  was  as  large  as  any  one  Council  could 
laanage,  you  would  eventually  reach  a position  in 
which  you  would  have  to  have  a number  of  Councils 
under  a superior  Council,  somewhat  in  the  same  way 
as  you  have  in  London? — That  might  or  might  not 
be  the  solution.  As  time  goes  on  the  London  solution 
might  be  improved  upon.  I do  not  think  it  by  any 
means  follows  that  supposing  you  have  a conglomera- 
tion of  areas  making  a local  government  body  there 
should  be  something  equivalent  to  the  London  County 
Council  operating  over  it,  in  the  sense  that  they 
take  certain  duties  away  from  these  other  bodies. 
Jly  notion  would  be  that  the  conglomeration  would 
he  a County  Borough  with  no  overriding  authority 
at  all,  if  it  is  big  enough,  and  the  local  circumstances 
justify  it. 

7553.  You  could  not  contemplate  such  a thing  as 
all  these  County  Boroughs  coalescing  under  the  eegis 
of,  say,  the  West  Riding  County  Council?— No, 
because  I think  that  would  be  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Local  Government  Acts.  If  they  were 
strong  enough  and  sufficiently  urban  they  should 
have  an  autonomous  government  of  their  own,  and 
be  absolutely  free  from  the  governance  of  the  West 
Riding  County  Council.  The  governance  of  the 
West  Riding  County  Council  over  the  smaller 
Authorities,  which  are  part  of  the  administrative 
area  of  the  County  Council,  is,  of  course,  limited  to 
certain  things,  the  main  principle  of  the  whole  thing 
being  that  the  County  rate  runs  over  the  whole  of 
the  urban  population  of  the  Borough,  and  the 
Borough  has  its  own  organisation  to  levy  rates  for 
tlie  purpose  required.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a con- 
tributing authority  to  the  County  Council  financially, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  education  and  maintenance 
of  main  roads  and  police  it  has  to  contribute.  It 
may  have  its  own  secondary  education  and  its  own 
police  force,  and  in  some  oases  it  has,  but  it  has 
still  to  contribute  to  the  County  rate.  That  arrange- 
ment ought  not  to  prevail  in  the  case  of  any  towns 
which  are  entitled  to  County  Borough  status,  and 
are  awarded  that  status.  They  should  be  entirely 
free  from  any  overriding  powers  by  the  County 
Council.  That  would  be  my  view.  In  London, 
putting  it  very  generally,  the  London  County  Council 
iiacl  immense  powers  over  a very  large  area,  and  I 
have  always  understood  that  those  p)owers  were  con- 
sidered to  be  excessive,  and  that  it  was  desirable 
that  the  area  of  the  County  Council  should  be  divided 
up  into  other  Authorities  to  relieve  the  County 
Council  of  duties  which  were  rather  too  much  for 
one  Council  to  perform..  Therefore,  London  was 
split  up  into  quite  a large  number  of  Metropolitan 
Boroughs.  But  notwithstanding  that,  the  London 
County  Council  has  certain  matters  which  it  deals 
with  alone,  such  as  education,  I believe. 

7654.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : As  a matter  of  fact  the 
constitution  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  was  snb.se- 
quent  to  the  constitution  of  the  London  County 
Council? — Certainly. 

7656.  It  was  not  introduced  as  one  well  considered 
system? — No. 

.7556.  (Chairman)  : And  I think  it  was  a very  con- 
troversial point? — Yes.  What  one  always  under- 

.stood  was  that  it  became  a menace  to  Parliament. 
That  is  what  the  newspapers  said  at  the  time. 

7667.  (Sir  Byland  Adhins) : What  the  newspapers 
say  is  not  evidence,  is  it? — I think  that  is  a most 
important  observation.  I agree  with  it. 

7568.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh)  : Now  I want  to  ask 
whether  there  should  be  an  inferior  Authority  within 
the  County  Borough?  I would  not  like  to.  say  it 


was  suggested  by  Mr.  Dent  at  our  last  meeting,  but 
certainly  a suggestion  was  made  during  his  examina- 
tion that  it  might  be  desirable  in  the  case  of  County 
Boroughs  to  establish  something  of  what  I may  call 
the  Urban  District  Council  type  of  Authority  under 
the  County  Borough  Council.  Do  you  think  that 
that  would  be  desirable?  Supposing  you  had  a very 
large  County  Borough,  something  approaching  the 
million  limit  which  you  referred  to,  do  you  think 
there  would  be  any  advantage  in  dividing  up  that 
area  into  something  oorrespondiug  with  the  areas 
of  Urban  District  Councils,  the  Authorities  operating 
under  the  County  Borough  Council? — No,  I think 
not. 

7569.  Mr.  Dent  seemed  to  think  that  in  that  way 
you  would  increase  the  number  of  elective  members, 
and  that  there  would  be  a very  decided  advantage  from 
that  point  of  view?— I disagree  entirely  with  that. 

I do  not  think  that  is  a practicable  proposition.  In 
making  that  proposition  I rather  gather  from  what 
you  have  said  that  what  Mr.  Dent  was  aiming  at 
was  to  create  a large  number  of  Authorities  with 
democratic  representation,  from  the  point  of  view 
that  the  govei'ning  and  directing  of  the  business  of 
those  smaller  areas  would  be  more  local. 

7560.  That  it  should  be  more  democratic? — ^Yes.  I 
think  that  can  be  much  overdone. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Mr.  Dent  never_  suggested 
that  they  should  be  created,  but  that  their  existing 
.status  should  be  retained. 

7661.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Quite  so,  but  if 
you  once  adopt  the  principle  of  . retaining  the  Urban 
District  within  the  County  Borough,  surely  you  can 
go  further  a.t  once  and  set  up  Urban  Districts  within 
existing  County  Boroughs? — I think  one  would  carrj 
the  other  with  it. 

7562.  (Chairman) : Your  opinion  is  that  it  would 
be  undesirable? — Most  undesirable. 

7563.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Y'ou  have  accepted 
that  there  is  a figure  of  population — call  it  X — beyond 
which  a.  County  Borough  sliould  not  go? — Yes. 

7664.  Assuming  that  we  accept  the  figure  which 
lias  been  discussed,  that  that  population  should  be  a 
milhon,  and  that  you  get  a County  Borough  of 
1,100,000,  in  that  condition  of  things  how  are  you 
going  to  deal  with  the  problem  ? — On  that  I wanted  it 
to  be  understood  that  my  answer  was  that  I did  not 
for  that  very  reason  desire  to  have  laid  down  as  a 
hard  and  fast  line,  by  statute,  the  million  or  any 
other  figure.  I admit  that  there  must  be  a limit. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : Never  mind  what  the  figure 
is  j you  have  exceeded  the  limit  by  a substantial 
population,  by  ten  per  cent,  say,  and  you  have  an 
area  which  has  not  recently  been  extended  and  has 
not  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Administrative 
County.  Now,  how  are  you  going  to  deal  with  that 
problem?  You  have  to  lop  oft  some  part  of  the  area 
which  forms  the  Borough,  which  has  got  too  great  a 
population  for  the  purpose  of  being  properly  adminis- 
tered by  the  Council  ? What  is  going  to  be  done  witli 
the  population  loiiped  off?  Would  it  be  part  of  the 
County- if  it  was  lopped  off,  or  would  it  come  under  an 
Urban  District  Council?  Would  it  be  an  area  with  a 
right  to  send  representatives  to  the  County  Council? 

7565.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : It  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  that  might  occur. 
There  is  first  of  all  the  normal  increase  of  population 
within  the  existing  boundaries.  I should  think  it 
would  be  vei-y  difficult  when  once  you  had  fixed  the 
boundary  to  lop  off  a bit.  There  is  another  way  ol 
looking  at  it.  Supposing  the  town  was  approaching 
the  limit  of  one  million,  say,  and  it  proposed  to 
take  in  another  area  which  probably  contained  an 
existing  population  that  would  bring  it  up  beyond 
the  million  limit,  or  was  likely  very  shortly  to  develop 
such  a population,  would  that  be  a reason  for  refusing 
an  application  for  extension? — No,  I should  think 
not.  It  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with  it  in  thi.s 
hypothetical  way,  because  I think  the  rights  of  the 
question  must  be  investigated  by  a tribunal,  whicl, 
must  take  into  consideration  the  various  is.sues;  ami 
I think  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  any  limit 
in  actual  figures  were  imposed  upon  the  tribunal. 
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7666.  We  liave  a case  at  present;  Birmingham  is 
well  over  900,000,  and  therefore  it  is  approaching  what 
.you  consider  is  the  reasonable  limit  of  population  for  a 
County  Borough?— You  will  have  to  think  of  each 
case  on  its  merits.  Supposing  we  considered  the  case 
of  Birmingham,  we  should  see  what  the  facts  of  the 
case  were.  It  might  be  even  yet  desirable^as  the 
less  of  two  evils,  I will  put  it — to  include  another 
100,000  in  the  population  of  Birmingham.  But  the 
tribunal  should  have  all  the  facts  before  it,  and  it 
might  find  it  was  a desirable  thing  to  do.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  might  find  that  it  would  be  better  to 
proceed  from  some  other  centre,  and  to  set  up  another 
combined  Authority  consisting  of  several  places  round 
about  Birmingham  in  the  constituency  of  the  com- 
bined Authority,  in  place  of  the  small  ones.  So 
much  must  depend  upon  the  facts,  and  there  must  be 
great  elasticity  oh  the  part  of  the  tribunal  in  deciding 
these  questions. 

7567.  (iSir  Walter  Nicholas)  ; I think  the  way  in 
which  Sir  George  has  put  it  differs  from  what  I 
thought  was  meant.  Would  you  agree  that  the  area 
of  an  eaistiiig  City  or  County  Borough,  by  the  growth 
of  population,  may  become  too  large  to  be  properly 
and  conveniently  administered  by  the  City  Council?' 
— Yes,  I have  said  yes  to  that. 

_ 7668.  Y'ou  having  stated  that  proposition,  and, 
that  state  of  facts  having  arisen,  how  would  you  deal 
with  it?  Do  you  think  I ought  to  express  an  opinion 
on  that  without  any  thought  ? 

{Chairman)  : It  is  a hypothetical  question. 

7669.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I was  rather  sur- 
prised you  went  so  far? — I have  been  led  a long  way 
in  the  direction  of  a million,  and  I should  not  have 
I'eeponded,  except  that  I was  discussing  that  question 
a few  days  ago. 

^ 7670.  It  would  be  extraordinarily  difficult  for  a 
Count.y  Borough  to  deal  with  that  state  of  facts, 
ivould  it  not?  By  growdh  it  has  attained  such  a 
population  as,  according  to  a standard  ivhich  is  going 
to  be  adopted— call  it  figure  X — would  make  it  in*^ 
convenient  for  the  former  Council  to  govern  that 
City.  It  would  bo  very  inconvenient,  would  it  not? — 
Y’es,  but  it  is  also  very  hypothetical.  I cannot  think 
that  a County  Borough  having  a million  population 
would  be  desirous  of  extending. 

7671.  (Chairman) : You  are  talkiug  of  a County 
Borough  which  is  increasing  to  such  a size  that  it 
becomes  unwieldy  in  administration .?— By  gradual 
growth  it  arrives  at  a larger  size  and  becomes  too 
big. 

(Chairman):  Yes,  not  by  accretion. 


(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Assuming  it  has  now  at- 
tained a standard,  it  would  be  extraordinarily 
difficult  to  deal  with  such  a situation,  wmuld  it  not? 

7672.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : I rather  intended 
to  suggest  that  you  might  consider  the  possibility  of 
the  purely  central  government  being  converted  into  a 
federation  of  emallei-  governments,  either  of  the 
Urban  District  t.ype  or  of  the  Borough  type.  The 
areas  of  some  of  those  Boroughs  are  enormous.  We 

Sheffield  applied  for  an  extension  of 
100,000  acres.  If  it  has  an  area  of  100,000  acres  it 
might  by  normal  increase  of  population  reach  a very 
unwieldy  size.?— Yes. 

7673.  (Ml’.  Lloyd)  : Sheffield  includes  some  grouse 
mooMf— Yes,  I was  going  to  mention  that. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) ; If  you  look  at  paragraph  9, 

iwn  Leeds  in 

1920  was  32,000  acres. 

George  Macdonogh)  : Do  you  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  a County  Borough,  when  it  arriyes  at 
tliat  stage,  being  organised  into  smaller  units  ? 

7574.  (Sir  W’ alter  Nicholas) : I put  it  to  you  that 
you  .can  only  deal  ivith  it  by  dismemberment  which  I 
say  would  cause  great  inconyenience  to  the  ’adniini- 
stration  of  the  City,  and  that  Counties  are  in  a 
somewhat  analogous  position?- 1 quite  appreciate  the 
position  now  I thought  that  your  imagined  case 
was  wdiere  they  got  larger  and  larger  by  means  of 
extensions.  I have  not  contemplated  the  other  cafie, 
and  i am  afraid  I cannot  answer  the  question. 


7676.  (Chairman)  ; You  agree  that  a County 
Borough  may  become  unwieldly  in  size,  and  that 
therefore,  in  the  event  of  an  application  for  exten- 
sion which  includes  a thinly  populated  area,  which 
it  IS  suggested  may  quickly  grow  into  a densely  popu- 
lated area,  it  wmuld  be  pertinent  to  consider  that’ 
question,  so  that  the  Borough^  should  not  become 
unduly  large  and  unwieldy? — YeL 

(Su  IVcdter  Nicholas):  We  have  this  problem  in 
Glamorganshire,  but  nothing  like  the  figures 
suggested. 

7576.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : You  agree  that  a great 
County  Borough  might  get  to  a point  where  it  would 
be  unwieldy.?— I do  not  think  there  is  much  danger 
of  it  myself,  but  the  question  was  put  to  me,  if  it 
did,  what  then? 

7677.  Quite  so.  As  at,  present  constituted,  a 
County  Borough  is  directly  administered  by  its 
Council  ? — Yes. 

7578.  Vvith  no  subordinate  Council  of  any  kind.?  — 

6 es. 

7679.  And  with  no  body,  apart  from  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  other  than  the  City  Council,  which  is 
popularly  elected? — Yes. 

7680.  Ihe  larger  the  Citj'  becomes  in  population 
and  ill  area,  the  further  its  extremities  are  from  the 
centre  of  local  government? — Certainly. 

7581.  And  in  the  case  in  which  it  has  become  so 
large  by  taking  in  the  areas  of  other  Authorities, 
the  people  in  those  areas,  the  areas  of  the  old 
Autholitiee  taken  in,  wkile  they  have  gaine<i  a 
paitnership  in  the  City  Council,  have  lost  the  im- 
mediate self-government  of  their  own  smaller  areas? 
— Yes. 

7582.  ihe  bigger  the  City  becomes  the  greater  is 
the  work,  to  be  done  by  the  one  supreme  Local 
Authority,  the  City  Council .?— There  is  a greater 
volume.  There  are  more  privies  to  be  coiiv'’erted  into 
waterclosets,  if  there  are  more  of  them,  and  that 
kind  of  thing,  but  the  volume  of  work  does  not  very 
much  matter. 

7583.  You  have  agreed  that  it  is  quite  possible  to 
imagine  a City  too  big  for  the  control  of  one  Council  ? 

— Certainly. 

7684.  Never  mind  what  the  figure  is  for  the 
moment.  If  and  when  any  City  gets  to  that  size, 
would  it  not  be  obliged  to  constitute  subordinate  or 
localised  ^ assistant  Aiitliorities  analogous  to  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  in  London  ?— I do  not 
think  so. 

75^.  If  it  did  not  do  that,  if  it  got  too  big  to  he 
administered  by  the  City  Council,  what  other  altern.a- 
tiv©  is  there  consistent  with  maintaining  the  rights 
of  self-government  P— I do  not  quite  see  how  it  is 
going  to  get  too  big,  unless  i-ffi  boundaries  are 
extended. 

7586.  Well,  for  instance,  in  the  City  of  Birmingham 
there  are  very  considerable  areas  which  are  apparently 
not  populated  at  the  present  moment.  Those  may 
become  populated,  and  ultimately  densely  populated, 
with,  let  us  hope,  a prosperous  trade  and  a rapid 
rise  in  the  birth-rate.  When  that  happens  in  Birming- 
ham, or  in  any  City  of  that  kind,  it  may  get  to  the 
point  at  which  you  yourself  say  it  has  got  too  big? 
what  do  you  propose  to  do?  Would  you  constitute 
subordiiiato  Iiocal  or  District  Authorities  having  their 
authority  from  -the  elector,  or  merely  multiplj’ 
bureaucratic  machinery  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  offer 
a prescription;  it  is  rather  remote,  I think.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  question  to  answer. 

7o87.  Yes,  but  it  is  very  important?  You  are 
speaking  for  a great  Association  which  believes  it  to 
lie  for  the  good  of  the  country  that  County  Boroughs 
shall  be  extended,  frequently  when  they  get  to  certain 
sizes?— Yes,  and  on  that  I admit  there  must  be  a 
reasonable  limit. 

7588.  When  the  limit  is  reached  or,  by  internai 
growth,  is  passed,  what  remedy  have  you?— I think 
my  answer  there  is  that,  when  that  limit  is  reached, 
the  tribunal  which  has  to  deal  with  the  considera- 
tions for  and  against  the  application  for  extension 
ould  refuse  any  further  extension,  but  it  would  take 
its  action  on  the  circumstances  and  on  the  facts  of 
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the  case.  If  I may  refer  to  the  suggestion  you  put 
to  me,  taking  Birmingham  as  an  illustration,  there 
are  many  hundreds  of  acres  within  the  Municipal 
boundaries  which  are  possibly  ploughed  fields,  and 
they  may  become  streets  and  houses. 

7589.  They  are  grass  fields,  I am  glad  to  eayP — 1 
rather  underetood  you  to  suggest  that  when  those 
glass  fields  became  houses  and  streets  and  manu- 
factories, then  the  population  might  be  exceeding  this 
fancy  figure  of  mine,  this  million.  I should  say  that 
it  would  not  matter  if  they  did,  that  the  organisation 
of  Birmingham,  which  has  probably  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  its  area  under  an  excellent  urban  adminis- 
tration— that  the  administrative  capacity  of  Birming- 
ham would  be  quite  equal  to  dealing  with  it  up  to  the 
limit  of  its  boundaries.  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
it  would  be  so,  and  no  possible  case  would  arise  in 
"Birmingham,  as  long  as  it  is  within  its  present  limit, 
of  Birmingham  ever  having  to  dismember  itself. 

7590.  I am  not  suggesting  that? — Or  modifying  its 
administration.  I am  not  at  all  impressed  by 
the  success  of  the  London  experiment  of  district 
authorities,  though  it  is  hardly  for  me  to  criticise  that 
or  make  any  suggestions  upon  it.  I do  not  think  the 
London  experiment  should  necessarily  be  taken  as  a 
precedent  for  similar  conditions  arising  in  provincial 
towns.  The  whole  circumstances  are  different  now. 
The  creation  of  provincial  towns  in  future  is  very 
different  from  the  growth  of  London.  London 
grew  at  a time  when  there  were  practically  no  County 
Boroughs.  Now  the  position  is  different  by  their 
being  regulated,  and  the  boundaries  remain  as  they 
are  until  someone  shows  good  cause  why  they  should 
be  disturbed,  and  an  opportunity  is.  given  for  the 
tribunal  to  decide  the  merits  of  each  case. 

7591.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  while  you 
contemplate  a limit  in  the  growth  of  a growing  city 
beyond  which  it  would  be  unwise  to  go  by  means  of 
extension,  you  do  not  contemplate  any  maximum  limit 
which  could  be  reached  by  internal  development? — 
Internal  development  within  existing  boundaries. 

7592.  Take  the  case  of  Nottingham:  an  application 
was  there  refused  on  other  grounds,  but  it  did  seek 
to  take  in  a considerable  slice  of  Nottinghamshire. 
Supposing  that  had  been  successful,  as  it  might  very 
well  have  been,  supposing  it  had  been  effective,  it 
would  have  gone  in  one  direction  ten  or  twelve  miles, 
an  area  like  that  of  ancient  Babylon,  and  it  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  carry  a population  of  a couple 
of  millions.  Would  you  say  that  provided  the  increase 
in  population  is  within  boundaries  previously  fixed,  no 
increase  can  be  so  great  as  to  call  for  a modification 
of  civic  government  ? — I am  assuming  that  new 
boundaries  are  to  be  created. 

7693.  I am  talking  of  the  existing  boundaries  of 
Birmingham,  and  what  might  easily  have  been  the 
existing  boundaries  of  Nottingham? — I do  not  like 
dealing  with  hypothetical  oases  like  that  of  Notting- 
ham. The  application  of  Nottingham  was  refused, 
and  probably  for  the  reason  which  you  are  suggesting. 

7594.  It  was  not  so.  Will  you  take  it  from  me  that 
that  was  refused  on  grounds  entirely  unconnected  with 
the  amount  of  area  proposed  to  be  taken  in?  It  was 
refused  on  the  ground  of  criticism  of  certain  details  of 
city  administration.  Will  you  take  it  from  me? — 
Yes. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : If  the  administration  of 

Nottingham  was  not  a sufficient  reason,  the  other 
reason  might  have  loomed  rather  large? 

7595.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins):  Yes.  Supposing  you 
have  an  area  granted  long  before  the  million  is 
reached,  and  that  area  happens  to  be  of  such  a kind 
that  the  million  or  more  than  the  million  may  be 
reached,  you  would  not  be  of  opinion  that  any  limit 
within  that  area  could  be  reached  which  called  for 
development  of  Municipal  government  and  re-arrange- 
ment of  it? — Yes.  That  is  what  I believe  on  the 
knowledge  which  I possess  of  the  general  circumstances 
of  the  various  towns.  I do  not  think  we  ought  to 
look  too  far  ahead.  It  is  a mistake  to  look  too  far 
ahead  in  devising  administration.  I think  if  we  can 
l)Ut  our  general  local  governance  in  order  to  last 


another  fifty  years,  it  is  as  far  as  we  need  attempt  to 
legislate. 

7596.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : The  defined  boumlaries 
of  the  Borough  are  to  be  the  only  limit? — The  exist- 
ing boundaries  of  the  Borough  are  to  be  the  limit, 
yes. 

7597.  Why  the  defined  boundaries  of  the  Borough, 
in  your  case,  any  more  than  the  defined  boundaries  of 
the  County  ? In  the  case  of  the  County  Borough  why 
should  the  defined  boundaries  be  the  limits  any 
more  than  the  defined  limit  of  an  Administrative 
County  should  be  their  limits? — I want  to  avoid  con- 
fusion. 1 was  asked  to  deal  with  an  assumed  case  of  a 
town  within  its  now  defined  boundaries  arriving  at  a 
population  of  over  a million.  I have  said  that  I do 
not  believe  in  a hard  and  fast  line,  but  I say  that, 
generally  speaking,  facts  and  circumstances  will  work 
out  probably  quite  all  right,  because  the. organisation 
of  a town  of  that  size  is  well  able  to  cope  with  the 
increased  population  which  comes  along  within  its 
limits. 

7598.  {Chairman):  Within  its  geographical  limits? 
—Within  the  limits  of  its  existing  boundaries.  Those 
boundaries  are  capable  of  alteration  from  time  to 
time  by  Parliament  or  some  subordinate  tribunal. 

7599.  {Sir  Walter  Nicrholas) : I thought  you 

accepted  that  they  were  not  susceptible  of  alteration 
if  the  population  had  attained  the  figure  of  popula- 
tion which  is  to  be  adopted — we  have  not  decided 
upon  the  figure  yet? — No.  I have  several  times 
deprecated  any  figure  being  laid  down,  because  it 
must  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  I have  said  that  the  size  of  the  place  must  be 
determined  by  the  tribunal,  and  that  there  must 
be  no  hard  and  fast  line,  but  I venture  to  express 
a sort  of  personal  opinion  as  to  what  I should  aim 
at,  and  I say  somewhere  about  a million.  Then  it 
is  put  to  me:  supposing  the  thing  grows  like  Topsy, 
and  its  area  is  filled  up  with  a vast  population 
instead  of  grass  fields,  I then  say  that  an  organisation 
like  that  of  Birmingham  can  cope  with  any  other 
population  which  can  grow  up  within  the  defineil 
boundaries,  and  I say  that  is  a conclusion  which  ■ 
anyone  must  come  to  in  the  future. 

7600.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Granted  the  very  best 

organisation,  granted  the  population  inside  a defined 
area ? — But  that  area  has  a limit. 

7601.  Supposing  the  area  is  such  as  to  render  the 
possibility  of  a vei'y  lai'ge  population  arising  within 
it,  the  larger  the  population  within  it,  unless 
you  enlarge  the  number  of  the  City  Council,  the  less 
personal  responsibility  has  any  citizen  for  civic 
government  within  the  boundaries? — I agree,  but 
I attach  little  importance  to  that.  The  democratic 
principle  is  representation;  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  matter  very  much  whether  every  ten  inhabitants 
of  a town  or  every  thousand  inhabitants  have  a 
lepresentative,  as  long  as  there  is  a proper  machinery 
for  arriving  at  an  elected  representative.  I think 
the  larger  the  population  you  have,  undoubtedly  the 
result  is  that  you  cannot  go  beyond  the  size  of  what 
would  be  an  effective  representative  assembly. 

7602.  The  constituencies  get  bigger  ? — Yes.  I think 
that  does  not  matter  a.t  all  if  the  interests  are 
homogeneous,  and  I submit  that  they  are  homo- 
geneous if  the  whole  of  the  area  has  become  urban 
in  character.  There  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
any  longer  be  independent  representation  of  a few 
acres  of  land  which  has  called  itself  a village  in  the 
]iast.  That  village  has  become  merged  in  the  general 
development.  What  I have  found  as  a matter  of 
experience  in  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of 
Boroughs  has  always  been  that  the  added  area  which 
has  become  urban,  when  it  joins  up  with  the  Borough, 
gets  a very  much  larger  representation  in  effect  than 
the  rest  of  the  city.  I mean,  for  instance,  you  have 
an  added  area  which  is  not  as  thickly  populated  as 
a city ; it  may  contain  6,000  electoi-s,  and  those  5,000 
electors  elect  their  own  councillors  for  the  wards. 
Inside,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  you  have  probably 
a ward  with  10,000  or  15,000  electors.  Therefore  the 
newly  arrived  part  of  the  city  is  very  much  bettei- 
lopresented  than  the  rest  of  the  city.  Thei-e  is  no 
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roasoii  lor  a coutiuuauce  of  tlie  delightful  family 
party  which  administered  the  affairs  of  this  small 
place  when  it  was  an  entity  of  its  own.  The  great 
bulk  of  its  government  is  the  common  government 
of  the  whole  place. 

7603.  But  the  bigger  your  city  gets  in  population, 
the  more  remote  is  the  life  of  any  individual  citizen, 
except  some  eminent  ones,  from  a conscious  share  in 
the  administration  of  the  city.P — That  applies  to 
Creat  Britain  and  Ireland.  Now  the  population  of 
tills  great  country  has  increased  to  double  or  treble 
wliat  it  was. 

7604.  That  cannot  be  helped,  can  it?  It  has  been 

(iuoted  over  and  over  again  as  a reason  for  devolution 
and  for  the  development  of  smaller  Authorities.  1 
understand  that  in  your  judgment  that  principle  does 
not  apply?  You  do  not  attach  importance  to  the 
smaller  constituencies  and  closer  associations,  because 
the  work  is  homogeneous? No. 

7605.  The  spirit  of  conscious  citizenship,  of  the 
men  or  women  being  aware  that  they  have  a share  in 
the  life  of  their  city — ^does  not  that  conscious  spirit 
tend  to  flag  and  die  awaj^  if  the  area  be  so  large,  and 
there  are  no  Local  Authorities  other  than  one  Council 
over  the  whole  thing?— I do  not  think  so  at  all.  I 
think  a great  deal  has  been  said  about  that,  and  a 
great  deal  of  it  is  a misconception.  If  I may  speak 
from  my  own  experience,  there  were  two  extensions 
of  the  City  of  Leeds,  with  which  I am  familiar,  and 
I am  also  familiar  with  the  results.  I have  been 
struck  with  the  great  interest  that  the  added  areas 
have  taken  in  the  government  of  the  towm.  The 
added  area  very  often  is  to  some  extent  a dormitory 
of  the  town;  the  people  live  there,  and  they  appear 
to  have  more  time  in  their  private  life  to  think  about 
the  affairs  of  the  town.  The  result  is  that,  on  the 
last  occasion,  in  the  place  which  was  included  in  the 
City  in  1912,  the  poll  of  the  people  was  75  per  cent., 
as  compared  with  the  highest  poll  anywhere  else  in 
the  town  of  about  40  per  cent. 

7606.  Were  they  an  Urban  District  before?— No 
they  were  a Rural  District  before.  ’ 

^^7607.  They  have  not  lost  their  early  zest?— No. 
There  were  two  Rural  Districts,  in  fact,  with  two 
Councils. 

7608.  They  have  not  lost  their  zest.?— Their  zest 
appears  to  have  been  increased  by  the  provision  of 
an^omnibus,  the  electric  light  and  a sewerage  scheme. 

/609.  (iSfir  Lew'll^  Heard) ; Itiive  you  any  evidence 
as  to  what  the  polls  were  in  the  old  days.? No. 

7610.  Sir  Ryland  is  assuming  that  they  had  great 
zest  in  the  old  days?— In  the  old  days  I should  think 
they  never  polled  at  all  in  that  district,  because  the 
seat  of  government  was  away  at  Wetherby,  and  there 
was  one  representative  of  the  whole  district.  That 
applies  to  Rural  District  Councils.  As  regards  Urban 
District  Councils,  what  I have  said  I think  applies 
except  that  there  are  a great  deal  too  many  Urban 
Distiicts;  the  populations  of  some  of  them  are  quite 
absurd. 

7611.  {Chairman) ; In  your  view  do  you  think  the 
creation  of  a County  Borough  should  be  limited  by 
the  acieage.? — As  I said  earlier  in  the  day,  when  you 
speak  of  size  you  must  define  it  somehow  or  other 
lim  Act  of  Parliament  took  a population  limit  and 
said  so  much  population.  When  it  comes  to  a tri- 
bunal dealing  with  the  question  in  general,  it  must 
consider  population,  acreage,  and  levels,  and  the- 
general  local  circumstances.  On  the  whole,  the  main 
question  IS  how  many  jieople  have  to  be  governed  and 
provided  with  the  services  of  civilisation.  That  is 
the  main  thing,  I think. 

7612.  {Mr.  Lloyd):  Within  a given  area? Within 

a given  area. 

/613.  {Chairman) : The  given  area  must  not  be  too 
scanty?— No.  Some  of  it  may  be  all  meat  and  some 
of  it  may  be  all  bone,  mountain  and  river,  and  that 
kind  of  thing;  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  sav  what  the 
area  should  be. 

7614.  {Sir  George  Mandonogh)  : I can  quite  under- 
stand certain  cities  which  have  their  own  water 
catchment  in  their  area  wanting  to  keep  control  over 
it,  but  there  are  other  cities,  like  Birmingham,  which 


have  nothing  like  that.  I believe  the  density  of  the 
population  of  Birmingham  is  about  20  to  the  acre 
lor  some  40,000  acres.  It  has  a population  of  some- 
thing over  900,000.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  area 

might  support  40  or  50  to  the  acre  instead  of  20? 

Y'es. 

7616.  Now  what  is  going  to  happen?  If  there  is  a 
possibility  in,  the  case  of  Birmingham,  and  perhap.s 
some  other  town,  of  it  eventually  reaching  such  a 
figuie,  ought  not  something  to  be  laid  down  to  prevent 
any  County  Borough  ever  having  an  area  which  would 
held  a population  in  excess  of  X?— I suggest  that 
that  IS  really  a matter  for  future  consideration. 

7616.  Well,  if  it  were  the  case  with  Birminghnm— 
and  there  are  about  three  towns  in  this  country 
approaching  it  — Birmingham,  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  ?— Yes,  but  I think  it  will  be  a great 
many  years  before  any  danger  arises.  I should  have 
thou^t  it  was  a matter  which  ought  not  to  cause 
this  Commission  any  anxiety,  because  that  develop- 
ment will  be  very  slow,  and  at  some  future  date  a 
gloat  question  of  that  kind  would  come  up  as  of 
importance. 

7617.  {Chairmam) : You  think  it  is  outside  practical 
politics? — Yes. 

.7618.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh) : The  population  of 
Birmmgham  was  625,000  in  1911,  and  the  population, 
according  to  the  Census  of  1921,  is  919,000  an 
increase  of  something  like  400,000  in  10  years?— They 
took  in  a very  large  population  in  their  extension. 

7619.  {Mr.  Lloyd) : It  is  conceivable  that  certain 

districts  might  be  added  to  Manchester  ?— Yes 
Salford,  for  instance.  ’ 

{Mr.  Lloyd) : I did  not  wish  to  mention  any  names. 

7620.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I do  not  think  it  will  be 
lidded  to  Manchester  while  this  Commission  is 
sitting.?— IV hat  Mr.  Lloyd  has  said  gives  me  the 
opportunity  of  stating  quite  frankly  what  has  been  at 
the  back  of  my  mind  throughout  the  discussion,  and 
that  IS  this,  that  one  can  conceive  a gradual 
approaching  of  a great  many  large  towns  in  this 
coiintry  to  each  other  so  that  you  would  then  get  la 
solid  mass  of  population  which  must  have  urban 
government.  When  that  comes  that  is  a matter 
V iich  must  be  dealt  with.  Generally  speaking,  there 
is  no  immediate  danger  from  anything  of  that  kind, 
because  each  of  these  large  towns  has  its  own 
goi  erument,  which  will  not  be  altered  without  some 
legislative  action.  .But  at  some  later  date,  if  the 
gi  eater  part  of  England  becomes  a homogeneous  mass 
of  industrialism,  it  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  on 
those  facts;  but  I do  not  think  it  is  practical 
politics  at  present. 

7621.  {Chairman)  : There  is  this  point  on  the 

question  of  extensions : it  bears  on  that  because  we 

get  to  a point  when  it  becomes  unwieldy,  and  there- 
fore in  considering  extension  that  is  a very  potent 
factor? — I quite  agree. 

7622.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  Following  his 

Lordship  s question,  he  asked  you  whether  there  was 
any  limit  of  acreage  which  you  had  in  your  mind 
which  ought  to  be  imposed  for  a County  Borough?— 
Yes,  and  my  answer  was  “ No 

7623.  If  we  are  to  deduce  anything  from  the  facl^ 

of  fact— that 

6U,UUU  was  adopted  as  the  population  for  the 
creation  of  a County  Borough  under  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1888,  would  you  agree  with  me  that 
in  the  average  case  of  an  aggregation  of  50,000  popu- 
lation in  a Borough  it  is  fairly  well  in  a congested 
area,  and  not  scattered?— I am  afraid  I do  not 
follow  you. 

7624.  Taking  a survey  of  the  average  number  of 
Coun-ty  Boroughs  that  were  created  simply  because 
they  had  50,000  population,  under  the  Act  of  1888, 
would  I be  right  in  saying  that  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned  their  population  was  fairly  congested  and 
not  spread  over  a wide  area  ?— I should  think  that  is 
so  generally,  though  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  there  are  exceptions  depending  on  the  physical 
features. 
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7626.  {Ohairiruin)  : You  were  not  enamoured  of  any 
figure  for  a superior  limit,  but  you  think  that  50,000 
is  the  lower  limit? — Yes,  the  higher  limit  must 
depend  upon  the  future. 

7626.  Whereas  the  lower  limit  should  be  50,000? 

— Yes. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : The  lower  limit  is  to  be  a 
hxed  limit;  the  higher  is  not? 

7627.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : We  are  dealing  with  paragraph 
42? — Yes. 

7628.  Your  observation  upon  that  is  that  there 
are  too  many  small  Authorities? — Yes,  small  Urban 
Authorities.  I should  have  put  in  the  word  “ urban  ” 

*'^7629.  Or  “ sanitary  ”?— Yes.  I was  thinking  of 
Urban  Sanitary  Authorities. 

7630.  Is  it  possible  to  arrive  at  any  figure  which 
should  be  the  minimum  for  efiScient  government? — 

I am  afraid  I have  not  considered  that  so  as  to  be 
able  to  give  a considered  answer. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Now  you  are  dealing  with 
a.  subject  matter  which  directly  concerns  interests 
which  I am  more  or  less  connected  with,  and  I 
certainly  understood  that  the  question  fell  under  the 
second  part  of  our  terms  of  reference.  As  far  as  the 
Urban  District  Councils  Association  is  concerned,  they 
are  going  to  submit  a memorandum  upon  the  part 
which  we  are  dealing  with. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : There  is  nothing  else  in  this 
paragraph. 

(Sir  Byland-  Adkins)  : The  question  was  a.sked,  I 
think  by  Sir  George  Maodonogh,  whether  Sir  Robert 
had  in  mind  any  limit  on  the  high  side,  not  to  an 
Urban  District  but  to  a County  Borough? 

(Sir  George  Maodonogh)  ■.  The  wording  of  para- 
graph 42  is  wrong.  When,  he  speaks  of  the  popula- 
tions of  Urban  Districts  he  means  of  urban  areas. 

7631.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : He  means  Sanitary  Authori- 
ties?—Urban  Sanitai-y  Authorities. 

7632.  (Sir  George  Maodonogh) : It  means  urban 
area.s,  because  you  have  London  in  it? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Fritchard) : If  you  read  paragraphs  42  and 
45,  the  witness  says  first  of  all  that  there  are  too 
many  small  urban  areas,  and  one  of  the  remedies  he 
suggests  is  in  the  second  paragraph  of  paragraph  45, 
v'ldiich  is  strictly  relevant  to  the  first  part  of  our 
inquiry. 

7633.  (Chairman) : It  is  an  argument  which  is  put 
forward  for  the  extension  of  County  Boroughs? 
Yes.  That  is  what  I am  addressing  myself  to. 

7634.  (Mr.  Xloyd) : And  you  have  to  read  para- 
graphs 42  to  45  together? — Yes. 

7636.  Therefore  I come  back  to  this : could  you 
give  us  any  idea  of  what  you  think  should  be  the 
minimum  of  such  an  Authority  for  efficient  govern- 
ment?— Yes.  My  idea  generally  is  certainly  not  below 
10,000,  and  until  then  it  had  better  remain  part  of  a 
Rural  District. 

7636.  That  sums  up  the  whole  of  what  you  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  on  this? — 
It  does. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I do  not  think  that  it  does, 
because  you  cannot  read  paragraphs  42  and  45 
without  reading  paragraph  43. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : I said  paragraphs  42  to  45. 

(Sir  WLdter  Nicholas) : You  cannot  summarise  it  in 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  Honoratus  Lloyd  has  done, 
because  paragraph  43  starts  off  with  this:  “I  submit 
that  the  only  way  of  dealing  -with  the  elimination  ol 
this  excessive  number  of  Authorities  is  to  form  neiv 
areas  consisting  of  the  areas  of  the  more  or  less 
adjacent  Authorities  having  due  regard  to  local  con- 
ditions”. I venture  to  submit  that  that  falls  within 
the  second  part  of  our  terms  of  reference:  “to  in- 
vestigate the  relations  betiveen  these  several  Local 
Authorities,  and  generally  to  make  recommendations 
as  to  their  constitution,  areas  and  functions.”  In  so 
lar  as  Sir  Robert  may  be  founding  an  argument  for 
what  appears  in  the  latter  part  of  paragraph  45,  it 
must  not  appear  that  I have  exhausted  my  rights  of 
examining  Sir  Robert. 


(Chairman) : He  has  adduced  this  as  an  argument 
in  favour  of  County  Borough  extension,  and  we  were 
considering  the  general  question  ? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : As  long  as  that  is  under- 
stood. 

7637.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : 1 am  not  framing  my  questions 
with  a idew  to  prevent  you  asking  ansdliiiig  you  like. 
(To  the  Witness) : In  your  view  would  it  be  to  the 
general  good  of  local  government  if  there  was  an 
elimination  of  some  of  these  smaller  Authorities? 

Yes,  certainly.  That  is  what  I really  want  to  put 
before  the  Commission.  I think  it  would  be  to  the 
good  of  local  government  if  there  was  an  elimination 
of  quite  a number  of  these  Authorities. 

7638.  Now  again  this  may  come  within  the  second 
part  of  our  inquiry,  but  this  is  what  I want  to 
know : in  your  view  is  the  present  method  of  the 
formation  of  Boroughs  satisfactory? — I have  not  any 
considered  criticism  to  put  forward.  I think  it  is 
more  or  lees  rough  and  ready.  I do  not  like  using 
these  expressions  in  connection  with  anything  which 
has  to  be  done  to  some  extent  by  the  Privy  Council. 

I confess  that  I have  no  complaint  to  make;  I think 
is  has  worked  very  well,  but  it  does  seem  a vei'y 
extraordinary  way  of  doing  it. 

7639.  As  I understand  it,  a County  Borough  is  the 
one  isolated  instance  of  a Local  Government 
Authority  which  is  absolutely  self-contained?  Yes. 

7640.  That  applies  neither  to  an  Urban  Council, 
nor  a Rural  Council,  nor  a County,  nor  anything 
except  a County  Borough  ? The  County  Borough  is 
the  unique  specimen  ? — ^Yes.  ' I was  pausing  to  con- 
sider how  it  compares  with  where  the  County  Council 
cornea  in. 

7641.  It  cannot,  because  the  County  Council  has 
only  a limited  jurisdiction,  and  the  Urban  District 
and  the  Rural  District  have  a limited  jurisdiction, 
and  combined  they  make  the  whole? — Yes,  they 
apportion  their  powers  between  themselves. 

7642.  The  County  Borough  Council  is  'the  only  one 
which  is  self-contained  and  has  all  the  necessary 
powers? — ^That  is  so. 

■ ' (Sir  George  Maodonogh) : May  I suggest  that  it 
has  not  any  powers  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Law; 
it  is  not  absolutely  self-contained? 

7643.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : I ought  to  say,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  ? — ^I  do  not  regard  the  Poor  Law 
as  coming  within  the  local  government  which  we  are 
dealing  with. 

7644.  At  any  rate,  we  are  not  accustomed  to  include 
the  Poor  Law  ? — We  do  not. 

7645  : (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : There  is  a possible  excep- 
tion, that  although  as  a rule  a County  Borough  is 
self-contained,  there  are  cases  in  which  a County 
Borough  does  not  police  its  own  area? — Yes.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  there  is  no  other  authority 
which  ever  can  have  the  autonomy. 

7646.  (Mr.  Lloyd):  You  said  just  now  that  a dis- 
trict newly  added  to  a County  Borough  sometimes 
showed  great  keenness  at  elections  and  so  on,  and 
that  they  seemed  to.  get  a very  fair  share  of  repre- 
sentation ? — Yes. 

7647.  Now  as  a matter  of  practice,  when  an  exten- 
sion is  made,  the  wards  are  newly  set  out,  are  they 
not,  by  the  tribunal? — Yes. 

7648.  And  the  tribunal  which  is  responsible  for 
setting  out  tlio  wards  generally  so  sets  them  out  a.s^  to 
leave  I’oom  for  development  in  the  added  area.s? — 
Yes. 

' 7649.  So  that  if  you  take  the  trouble  afterward.s 

to  look  at  the  results  you  will  find  that  there  arc 
fewer  voters  to  the  candidates  or  seats  in  the  new 
added  areas  than  there  are  in  the  old  existing  dis- 
tricts ? — Yes. 

7650.  And  that  is  because  there  is  ample  room  left 
for  expansion? — Yes. 

7651.  (Chairman) : Now  we  might  go  to  paragraph 
46.  The  suggestion  you  put  forward  i.s  that  the 
Ministry  of  Health  or  some  other  body  should  have 
power  to  initiate  proposals  for  the  amalgamation  of 
adjoining  local  government  areas  where  such  amalga- 
mation appears  to  be  desirable  in  the  public  interests. 
Is  w'hat  is  in  your  mind  the  general  question  of 
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amalgamating  Urban  Districts  or  Boroughs,  or  merely 
the  undertaking  of  the  promotion  of  extensions  with 
regard  to  County  Boroughs? — In  the  previous  part 
of  my  memorandum  I was  speaking  of  the  evil  of  too 
many  districts.  It  is  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  ques- 
tion of  extending  County  Boroughs,  because  many 
of  the  County  Boroughs  have  a perfect  necklace  of 
these  small  Urban  District  Councils  round  them.  You 
must  either  do  one  thing  or  the  other.  If  there  are 
a number  of  those  Authorities  near  a County  Borough, 
I say  the  proper  thing  is  to  combine  them  with  the 
County  Borough,  and  have  urban  government  over 
the  whole  lot.  But  in  addition,  there  may  be  quite 
a number  of  these  Urban  Districts  which  have  not 
the  advantage  of  having  an  urban  centre  in  a big 
town,  and  something  ought  to  be  done  to  bring  them 
together.  They  ought  to  be  combined  to  make  a 
better  unit  of  local  government  nearer  the  figure  of 
10,000  population.  I am  suggesting  that  that  power 
should  be  given  to  some  central  authority  like  the 
Ministry  of  Health.  That  power  is  at  present,  under 
section  57  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  vested  in 
the  County  Councils.  I believe  they  could  move  in 
the  matter  and  hold  an  inquiry  and  do  this,  but  there 
are  a number  of  difficulties  in  the-  way  of  County 
Councils  doing  it,  and  it  would  be  better  that  the 
central  authority  should  have  power  to  deal  with  it. 

7652.  That  falls  under  the  second  part  of  our  terms 
of  reference,  unless  it  bears  on  the  question  of  exten- 
sions directly? — Well,  it  does,  because  part  of  my 
case  is  that  when  that  process  is  going  on  those  Urban 
Districts  which  are  near  the  County  Borough  ought 
to  become  part  of  its  area. 

(Chairman) : Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  policy  was  adopted  of  the  amalgamation  of 
ai-eas  of  small  Authorities,  then  this  authority,  the 
Ministry  of  Health  or  whatever  body  you  like,  would 
have  as  part  of  its  duty  to  examine  the  administra- 
tion on  the  fringe  of  the  County  Borough  with  a view 
of  dealing  with  those  ouiside? 

7653.  (Sir  Levjis  Heard)  : If  it  were  dealing  with 
the  question  in  a County  it  might  find  itself  in  this 
position : liere  are  six  Urban  Districts,  four  should, 
be  amalgamated  into  a larger  District,  and  one  should 
go  to  town  X,  and  one  to  town  Y? — ^Yes,  or  in  the 
alternative  X,  Y,  and  Z should  be  joined  together 
and  made  a County  Borough  or  something  of  that 
kind. 

7654.  (Chairman) : Supposing  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  general  amalgamation,  you  still  think  it  is  in 
the  public  interest  that  these  districts  on  the  fringe 
which  are  urban  in  character  should  be  urged  to  join 
the  County  Borough,  and  that  some  central  authority 
should  take  steps  to  push  that  forward? — I do. 

7656.  Then  paragraph  47,  does  that  bear  on  the 
question  of  extensions  or  creations? — I think  it  does, 
because  the  Majority  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  London  Government  says  : “ We  believe  that  both 
efficiency  and  economy  would  be  served  in  some  cases 
by  amalgamation,  and  in  others  by  annexation  to 
adjacent  Boroughs  or  more  populous  units.”  After 
I had  written  the  paragraph  I found  that  statement 
in  the  Report,  and  was  very  glad  to  think  that  there 
was  some  authoritative  body  agreeing  with  me. 

7666.  (Mr.  TwHon)  : You  have  copied  out  the  para- 
graphs which  appear  in  the  Commission’s  Report? — 
Yes.  I put  it  in  in  the  belief  that  it  confirms  what  1 
am  saying. 

7657.  On  the  next  paragraph  48,  you  will  possibly 
agree  with  me  that  Mr.  Talbot,  although  a very 
eminent  Parliamentary  barrister,  has  had  no  experi-  ' 
ence  in  Municipal  or  local  government? — I value  his 
opinion,  because  he  has  had  a very  great  experience 
in  the  procoe-dings  in  connection  with  extensions  of 
Boroughs,  and  therefore  he  must  have  assimilated  an 
enormous  quantity  of  facts. 

(Mr.  Turton)  : Far  be  it  from  me  to  depreciate  his 
abilities. 

Effect  of  Extensions  and  Cbbations  of  County 
Bobouqhs  upon  County  Councils. 

49.  Mitnesses  from  the  Councils  that  have  been 
allectcd  will  no  doubt  inform  the  Royal  Commission 


of  their  views  as  to  the  effect  of  extensions 
and  creations  of  County  Boroughs  upon  their 
administration. 

At  the  Conference  between  representatives  of  the 
County  Councils  Association  and  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Association,  before  referred  to,  the  state- 
ments of  the  County  Councils  were  very  general  in 
character. 

As  regards  public  health  they  claimed  that  the 
organisation  of  their  areas  in  connection  with  sub- 
jects such  as  health  visiting,  provision  of  a nursing 
service  and  special  hospitals  for  tuberculosis  would 
be  disturbed,  and  that  there  would  have  to  be  a re- 
adjustment of  areas. 

50.  I at  once  submit  that  their  complaint  amounts 
to  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  on  their  part  to 
make  too  much  of  a little  temporary  inconvenience 
and  a little  additional  work  upon  the  County 
Councils,_  which  should  not  be  considered  as  a matter 
of  principle  but  only  in  its  true  dimensions  as  a 
temporary  and  inevitable  inconvenience  they  are  put 
to  to  arrive  at  a better  and  more  economical  form 
of  local  government  for  part  of  their  areas. 

They  make  the  same  point  in  connection  with 
education,  police  services,  and  main  roads. 

51.  This  re-organisation  of  areas  has  also  to  be 
done  by  the  County  Borough  after  it  has  absorbed 
any  additional  area. 

The  real  question  is  what  is  the  public  interest  in 
the  matter.  If  it  is  that  there  should  be  an  altera- 
tion of  local  government  boundaries,  surely  it  cannot 
lie  in  the  mouths  of  any  of  the  existing  Local  Autho- 
rities to  oppose  it  because  temporary  difficulties  of 
organisation  have  to  be  overcome. 

In^  practice  no  difficulties  excepting  matters  of 
detail  arise.  It  is  true  that  some  individuals  on 
behalf  of  both  the  County  and  the  Borough  have  a 
good  deal  of  extra  hard  work  put  upon  them,  but 
this  is,  of  course,  a mere  minor  point  of  view. 

52.  I am  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  effect  on  the 
County  administration  which  is  in  any  way  damag- 
ing to  the  administrative  government  of  the  County. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  their 
government  by  relieving  them  of  a community  which 
has  become  urban  in  character  and  which  requires 
adequate  urban  administration  which  it  is  entirely 
outside  the  power  of  the  County  Councils  to  give 
them. 

Effect  upon  Otheb  Local  Authoeitibs. 

53.  As  regards  the  effect  upon  Non-County 
Boroughs  and  Urban  and  Rural  District  Councils, 
all  of  which  are  within  the  County  jurisdiction  and 
are  parts  of  the  County  area  but  which  as  separate 
entities  are  all  carrying  on  the  duties  of  Sanitary 
Authorities  under  the  Public  Health  Acts,  and  in  the 
case  of  Non-County  Boroughs  and  the  larger  Urban 
Districts,  some  additional  duties,  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  are  affected  in  exactly  the . same  way  as 
the  County  Councils,  unless  the  whole  of  any  parti- 
cular Council’s  District  is  absorbed  into  a County 
Borough.  In  that  case  nothing  arises  except  that 
such  district  obtains  the  advantage  of  better  muni- 
cipal government  usually  coupled  with  the  privilege 
of  differential  rating  for  a period  of  from  10  to  15 
years,  during  which  period  there  is  inevitably  an 
increased  development  in  the  district  owing  to  that 
differential  rating,  and  pending  that  development 
it  is  obtaining  the  full  services  of  the  County  Borough 
without  contributing  its  rateable  portion  of  the 
cost. 

(Mr.  Turton) : I was  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  County  Councils  Association  at  the  conference 
which  you  mention  in  paragraph  49.  Did  not  we 
agree  that  when  we  appeared  before  the  Minister, 
and  before  my  Lord  when  he  was  Parliamentary 
Secretary,  everything  was  to  be  considered  as  of  a 
confidential  nature? 

(Chairman) : We  referred  to  that  this  morning. 
There  were  no  notes  taken  and  no  conclusions  were 
arrived  at. 
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[Sir  Lewis  Beard) : As  part  of  Mr.  Dent’s  evidence 
tliere  was  a statement  of  what  the  County  Councils 
considered  was  the  view  of  the  Connty  Boroughs,  and 
this  is  a statement  of  what  Sir  Robert  Fox  thinks 
is  the  view  of  the  County  Councils.  I do  not  think 
we  need  attach  too  much  importance  to  either  of 
them.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  argument. 

(Mr.  Turf  on) : If  that  caveat  is  entered,  that  no 
great  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  them,  very 
well ; otherwise  I should  ask  Sir  Robert  to  amplify 
this  paragraph. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : We  cannot  take  this  as  being 
what  the  County  OounciLs’  attitude  is. 

7668.  (Mr.  Turton) : I considered  this  question 
very  carefully,  and  I thought  this  was  quite  within 
our  understanding.  The  understanding  at  the  con- 
ference was  to  the  general  effect  that  we  were  not  to 
report  what  took  place  publicly  to  the  press  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  no  one  ever  did  so,  of  course. 
We  had  our  own  records  of  what  took  place.  We 
were  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  what  we  said  before 
iny  Lord,  or  before  his  chief,  but  I thought  you  did 
scant  justice  to  us?_ I did  it  very  shortly,  ivithout 
any  intention  of  leaving  anything  out. 

7669.  (Chairman)  : Some  of  your  impressions  were 
gained  at  that  conference,  and  others  from  other 
sources,  but  this  is  your  view  as  you  see  it? — Yes.  I 
wrote  this  before  Mr.  Dent’s  evidence  camesalong, 
and  my  evidence  was  to  cover  the  two  points.  I 
knew  they  were  the  points  of  the  County  Councils, 
because  I heard  them  not  only  there  but  in  a very 
much  more  general  way,  and  I thought  in  preparing 
the  memorandum  it  would  he  better  if  I said  I got 
this  direct  from  the  conference  which  we  had. 

7660  (Mr.  Turton) : Were  we  not  trying  to  get  into 
a friendly  attitude? — What  we  were  trying  to  do 
was  to  avoid  having  this  Commission. 

7661.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : There  is  one' 

matter,  which  has  been  referred  to  in  other  evidence, 
but  was  not  brought  out  by  Sir  Robert,  and  that  is 
the  question  of  the  frequency  of  application.  We 
have  been  told  that  it  is  a thing  which  County 
Councils  object  to,  that  County  Boroughs  should  apply 
very  frequently  for  extensions  of  their  areas.  We 
have  a list  which  was  given  us  by  Mr.  Gibbon  in 
Table  B,  in  Appendix  XXIII*,  which  shows  that  some 
Boroughs  applied  year  after  year.  Bri.stol  applied  in 
1896,  1897,  1901,  1902,  1904,  and  again  in  1918; 
Sheffield  applied  in  1900,  1911,  1914,  1918  and  1921. 
We  are  told  that  not  to  have  any  fixity  of  area,  and 
to  be  always  liable  to  applications  for  extensions  by 
the  various  Boroughs,  made  it  quite  impossible  for 
the  County  Councils  to  prepare  any  scheme  before- 
hand. Could  you  give  us  your  view? — I should  have 
thought  that  what  has  taken  place  with  regard  to 
the  frequency  of  applications  is  rather  in  exceptional 
oases.  I did  not  know  that  Bristol  had  gone  year 
after  year  for  three  or  four  years  as  it  appears  to 
have  done.  I did  know  that  Sheffield  had  gone  two 
or  three  times.  But  in  the  case  of  Sheffield  there 
was  a special  reason  and  the  circumstances  which 
arose  would  not  be  likely  to  arise  very  often.  I have 
the  greatest  sympathy  with  the  point  of  view  of  the 
County  Council,  that  they  do  not  want  to  have  to 
deal  with  what  I may  call  half  a story.  I think  a 
city  coming  forward  for  extension  should  put  the 
whole  case  and  do  it  all  at  once,  and  give  one  work 
to  itself  and  one  work  to  the  County  Council  and  not 
come  at  it  by  bites,  which  is  very  irritating  to  the 
other  Authority. 

7662.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  say  that 
there  should  be  only  one  application  within  five  years, 
or  that  no  further  application  shall  be  made  till  more 
than  five  years  after  the  first  one,  or  something  of 
that  sort? — I am  alway,s  opposed  to  hard  and  fast 
limits  because  of  the  borderland  cases  which  crop 
up,  and  where  often  very  considerable  injustice  is 
lone.  I think  a general  injunction  to  a town  to 

* See  Minietni  of  Health  ( Oihhon).  Appendix  XXTTT,  Table  B . 
Minutes  of  Evidence.  Part.  I.  page  182. 


observe  some  rule  of  that  kind  as  nearly  as  possible, 
or  some  communication  from  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
to  urge  that  when  they  are  considering  applications 
would  be  a very  good  thing,  and  it  is  a thing  I shonld 
have  great  sympathy  with.  But  at  the  same  time  I 
sliould  not  like  a hard  and  fast  line  which  would 
prevent  a town  making  its  application  if  special 
circumstances  arise.  I have  seen  many  areas  where 
that  could  not  be  contemplated. 

7663.  (Sir  Lexvis  Beard) : May  I put  this  point  to 
you  on  that,  to  show  the  kind  of  thing  ^vhich  may 
happen?  I think  it  is  within  your  knowledge  that 

. in  i908  Manchester  made  an  application  to  Parlia- 
ment for  the  inclusion  of  Levenshulme,  and  that  on 
that  occasion,  the  point  being  raised  by  the  County 
Council  that  there  was  no  provision  for  financial 
adjustments,  owing  to  the  West  Hartlepool  decision, 
the  House  of  Lords  put  in  a clause  providing  for  that 
adjustment,  aiid  thereupon  Manchester  withdrew  the 
Bill? — Yes,  I remember  that. 

7664.  That  was  one  application  which  failed? — Yes, 

7665.  In  the  next  year,  that  point  having  been 
adjusted,  Manchester  renewed  the  application,  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  County  Council,  obtained 
what  they  sought? — ^Yes. 

7666.  I put  that  as  an  illustration  of  the  special 

circumstances  which  might  occur  which  would  make 
it  unfair  to  impose  a limit  on  the  subsequent  applica- 
tion?  Yes.  That  is  a very  appropriate  case. 

7667.  But  you  would  agree  that  the  tribunal  dealing 
with  these  things  should  consider  whether  an  applica- 
tion had  recently  been  made  and  refused,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  had  been  refused? — Yes. 

7668.  (Mr.  Fritchard)  : Or  granted? — Yes. 

7669.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) ; I daresay  it  is  within 
your  knowledge  that  tribunals  have  been  asked  to 
take  that  into  consideration,  and  presumably  they 
have  done  so? — ^Yes. 

7670.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : There  may  be  occasions  when 
new  docks  are  constructed  partly  within  and  partly 
without  the  Borough,  or  just  outside  the  Borough 
altogether,  and  it  has.  been  thought  wise  that  the 
whole  docks  should  go  into  the  Borough? — ^Yee. 

7671.  That  necessitates  another  application,  but  of 
course  it  appears  in  these  statistics  and  looms  quite 
as  large  as  if  it  were  an  application  for  1,000  acres? 
— I feel  sure  there  must  be  some  special  circumstances 
in  both  the  cases  which  have  been  mentioned. 

7672.  (Sir  William  Middlehrook) : Have  not  you  in 
your  own  experience  an  illustration  which  would 
apply  to  that,  namely,  the  acquisition  by  Leeds  of 
three  or  four  hundred  acres  just  over  its  own  border 
mainly  for  a housing  scheme? — Yes,  Middleton. 

7673.  You  applied  for  an  extension  in  that  case, 
and  the  County  Council  did  not  oppose  you? — That 
is  so. 

7674.  But  that  was  within  five  years  of  a former 
application? — It  was  a little  more  than  that,  but  it 
might  easily  have  arisen  in  that  period. 

(Mr.  Txirton) : In  that  case  there  was  no  opposition. 
(Sir  William  Middlehrook) : The  County  Council 
accepted  the  position  that  it  was  a reasonable  appli- 
cation. 

(Mr.  Turton) : When  Sir  George  suggested  a close 
season  for  five  years  he  would  not  exclude  those  cases 
where  by  the  consent  of  all  parties  it  was  agreed 
that  it  was  a proper  thing  to  do? 

(Sir  William  Middlehrook!) ; But  that  would  not  go 
far  enough.  In  the  case  mentioned,  it  should  have 
been  allowed  even  if  it  had  been  opposed. 

■ 7675.  (Mr.  Turton)  : You  would  not  like  a mora- 
torium of  ten  years  from  the  Commission? — No. 

7676.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : The  difficulties  of  introducing 
exceptions  in  the  case  of  consent  is  this,  that  when 
you  want  to  make  an  application  with  consent,  and 
consent  is  essential  by  the  Act.  you  do  not  get  the 
consent:  vou  cannot  get  it? — That  is  so. 

7677.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard.)  : A veto  is  no  fmod  unlcs'-- 
you  use  it? — That  is  so.  I am  afraid  T bad  forgotten 
that. 


(The  Witnes.s  withdrew.) 
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vSir  Robert  Pox,  re-called  and  further  examined. 


{Chairman) : I think,  before  we  begin,  Mr. 

Tiirton  wants  to  put  one  question  in  order  to  get 
cleared  up  a point  which  was  raised  yesterday. 

7678.  {Mr.  Turton) : I understood  you  to  say  yester- 
day, with  regard  to  the  conference  to  w^hich  you  refer 
in  paragraph  49  of  your  memorandum,  that  the 
results  of  it,  or  the  proceedings  of  it,  were  reported 
in  the  Press — Yes,  that  was  my  impression,  but,  in 
addition  to  that,  my  recollection  of  the  way  it  got 
into  the  Press  was  through  a statement  made  by  Sir 
Alfred  Mond.in  the  House  of  Commons. 

7679.  Was  not  that  merely  a statement  of  the  fact 
of  the  conference  having  been  summoned  or  invited 
by  the  Minister,  and  no  more  than  that? — I have  not 
the  exact  report  before  me,  and  I am  only  speaking 
trom  my  general  recollection,  but  my  recollection  is — 
and  I hope  it  is  correct— that  Sir  Alfred  Mond  said 
that  a conference  had  taken  place,  and  I remember 
he  referred  to  the  discussion  which  had  taken  place, 
with  the  best  of  intentions  on  both  sides,  but  he 
regretted  that  no  agreement  could  he  come  to,  or 
soraoitliing  of  that  sort. 

7680.  The  fact  of  a conference  having  taken  place, 
and  the  admitted  fact,  also,  that  no  result  had  been 
arrived  at,  was  public  property.? — Yes. 

7681.  But  the  claim  suggested  in  the  third  part  of 
the  paragraph,  or  the  case  of  the  County  Councils, 
was  not  in  any  way  referred  to  in  the  public  Press?— 
A^ery  likely  not;  I do  not  think  it  was. 

7682.  I think  not.  I think  there  was  nothing  came 
out  at  all  of  what  took  place  at  that  conference.? — 
Speaking  entirely  from  recollection,  I think  not. 

7683.  That  is  my  impression — that  nothing  did 
come  out  ? — I think  that  was  so. 

7684.  As  regards  this  third  part  of  paragraph  49. 
you  there  only  refer  to  public  health,  I take  it?— 
That  is  so. 

7686.  You  make  no  point  at  all  in  regard  to  the 
other  suggestions  which — it  is  now  public  property — 
did  take  place  before  the  Minister  and  before  Lord 
Onslow  ? — That  is  certainly  what  I say  here. 

7686.  Reading  this  paragraph,  it  only  refers  to 
public  health  ? — Yes,  what  I have  put  in  my  memo- 
randum. 

7687.  This  paragraph  does  apply  to  that  one 
point  of  public  health  and  not  to  other  points  w^hich 
were  raised  by  the  County  Councils  Association  at 
this  conference,  which,  it  is  now  admitted,  we  are 
entitled  to  refer  to? — Yes,  what  I have  said  in  that 
paragraph  is  as  you  say.  I daresay  I could  enlarge 
upon  it,  but  I am  not  proposing  to  do  so. 

7688.  No;  but  it  does  only  refer  to  one  point  which 
was  raised  at  that  conference,  and  you  admit,  as  a 
member  of  the  conference,  and  one  who  took  a very 
active  part  in  it,  that  the  County  Councils  Associa- 
tion did  raise  other  points  in  addition  to  what  yoit 


say  h^je? — Yes,  and  I think  I could  give  them  if  you 
want  them,  but  I take  it  you  do  not.  You  are  not 
asking  me  that? 

7689.  No,  I am  not.  I only  wanted  to  get  it  quite 
clear,  because  it  might  appear  from  paragraph  49 
that  that  was  the  only  point  that  was  raised  a.t  this 
conference  ? Certainly  not ; I admit  there  were  other 
points. 

7690.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  And  I think  you  are 
entitled  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  words,  as 
regards  public  health,”  at  the  commencement  of  this 
third  part  of  paragraph  49.? — Yes. 

• 7691.  That  indicates  rather  that  there  were  other 
points? — Quite  so. 

^ 7692.  {Chairman):  I might  say  that,  as  I was  at 
that  conference  too,  my  recollection  agrees  with  both 
Air.  Turton’s  and  Sir  Robert  Fox’s  as  to  what 
appeared  in  the  Press.  There  was  nothing  except  the 
bare  announcement  of  the  conference.  I did  not  re- 
member that  Sir  Alfred  Mond  had  made  a statement 
in  Parliament,  but  I do  remember  one  or  two  little 
paragraphs  appearing  iii  the  Press?— I do  remember 
it  quite  well.  I could  not  give  the  date,  but  I re- 
member the  rather  humorous  way  in  which  Sir  Alfred 
Mond  referred  to  it,  which  I do  not  propose  to 
repeat.  Humour  impresses  things  on  one’s  mind, 
when  the  bai-e  facts  sometimes  do  not. 

7693.  Yesterday  we  broke  off,  I think,  just  before 
paragraph  50  in  your  memorandum.  If  I may  be 
allowed  to  do  so,  I would  like  to  put  one  question  to 
.you  which  I put  to  Mr.  Dent.  Briefly  it  was  this  : 

I asked  him  if  the  chief  complaint,  or  I will  not  say 
complaint,  but  the  chief  objection,  that  the  County 
Councils  had  to  extensions  and  creations  was  the  dis- 
location w'hich  it  brought  about  in  County  govern- 
ment. I mean  the  difficulty  which  was  referred  to 
yesterday,  caused  by  their  not  knowing  whether  they 
'.I  ere  going  to  have  a large  piece  taken  away  from 
the  County  by  the  promotion  of  an  extension  scheme, 
and  so  forth.  AYe  dealt  with  that  yesterday  in  the 
case  of  there  being,  perhaps,  one  Borough  in  an  area; 
but  supposing  you  have  a large  and  populous  district, 
wuth  growing  industries  and  tow'ns  gi'owing  very 
rapidly,  which  has  occurred  within  your  knowledge 
in  the  north,  would  you  agree  that  that  constant 
possibility  of  a subtraction  from  the  County,  either 
fixim  here,  or  from  there,  or  from  anywhere,  without 
any  system  or  knowledge  of  when  it  is  going  to  take 
place,  would  present  considerable  difficulties  and 
largely  increase  the  complexity  of  the  problems  of 
government  by  the  County  Council  ? — Yes,  I do  agree. 

7694.  You  will  agree  that  that  is  a difficult  thing 
to  budget  for  ahead,  when  you  do  not  know  where 
you  are,  what  your  area  and  resources  are  to  be, 
and  what  yiou  have  to  do  with,  because,  if  you  have 
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a large  piece  taken  away,  the  iirovisions  with  regard 
to  tuheirculosis  and  things  oi  that  kind  must  neces- 
sarily differ  .P — I quite  agree,  hut  I would  like  to  say 
that  that  position  must  not  be  exaggerated.  There 
is  a tendency  sometimes  to  exaggerate  the  imminence 
of  what  I may  call  the  attacks  of  a bunch  of  towns 
such  as  you  refer  to. 

7695.  I wanted  to  get  your  point  of  view  on  that? 
— As  a rule  there  is  a great  deal  of  talk  before  any- 
thing happens,  and  it.  usually  go>es  on,  not  for  months, 
but  for  years.  In  the  case  of  the  West  Riding,  which 
I have  no  doubt  you  have  in  your  mind,  various 
extensions  have  been  talked  of  for  a very  considerable 
time.  I think  they  were  all  talked  of  so  far  back  as 
the  year  1913.  Of  course,  we  had  the  exceptional 
fact  of  the  war  in  the  interval,  which  I do  not  want 
to  minimise  at  all,  hut  it  remains  true  that,  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  proposed  extensions  are  talked 
of  for  several  years  before  anything  happens,  and 
the  County  knows  pretty  generally  what  is  coming. 

7696.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Does  not  the  pro- 
longed agony  make  the  position  of  the  County  very 
much  worse  from  the  point  of  view  hie  Uordship  was 
putting  to  you? — 1 should  not  have  thought  so,  be- 
cause, knowing  it  is  imminent,  the  County  will 
realise  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  establish  what  I 
might  call  permanent  works  in  those  places. 

7697.  But  would  not  the  County’s  activities  in  that 
particular  area  be  to  a very  great  extent,  to  use  -a 
term  I put  to  Mr.  Dent,  sterilised  whilst  this 
threatened  extension  was  hanging  over  their  head? — 

I oonfes.s  I do  not  see  it,  becauee,  after  all,  the  County 
is  administering  certain  services,  and  it  has  been 
administering  those  services  all  over  the  County,  in- 
cluding these  areas,  for  a number  of  years.  Those 
services  go  on  from  year  to  year  and  they  are  con- 
tinuous. The  County  will  not  stop  those  regular 
services  because  it  sees  from  the  Press  that  certain 
Boroughs  are  contemplating  lodging  representations 
for  extension  of  boundaries.  They  will  go  on.  It  will 
not  stop  the  activities  of  the  County  Council.  The 
only  way  it  could  interfere  with  the  Council  would  be 
if  the  Council  were  contemplating  some  new  and 
special  proposal  which  would  apply  to  those  areas. 

7698.  When  I use  the  term  “ County  Council,”  I 
would  also  like  to  embrace  the  activities  of  all  the 
local  government  Authorities  in  that  particular  area. 
I do  not  confine  it  to  the  County  Council,  but  it  goes 
right  down  through  the  scale? — ^Yes. 

7699.  (Chairman) : As  you  know,  Sir  Robert,  much 
better  than  I do,  of  recent  years  a great  many  more 
burdens,  or  duties,  we  will  say,  have  been  placed  both 
upon  Counties  and  County  Boroughs? — Yes. 

7700.  Of  course,  those  services  have  not  yet  reached 
their  full  development,  because  T think  after  the  war 
people  were  inclined  to  think  it  was  possible  to  go 
very  much  faster  than  they  could,  and  they  had  to 
.shut  down,  but  possibly  in  the  future  they  will  be 
able  to  go  ahead  again.  Those  new  developments, 
too,  are  rather  in  a state  of  flux;  they  are  not  yet 
fixed,  and  I should  have  thought  uncertainty  must 
add  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  developing  those 
services  to  the  full,  which  it  is  presumed,  in  time, 
the  Counties  will  lie  able  to  do,  and  the  County 
Boroughs  too? — I think  one  has  to  have  regard  to  the 
services  which  you  have  in  your  mind,  and  consider 
what  they  are,  and  how  the  work  is  done.  If  I may 
.give  a name  to  the  services  which  I think  you  are 
probably  thinking  of,  they  would  be  tuberculosis, 
maternity  and  infant  welfare,  and  venereal  diseases. 
I do  not  think  the  operation  of  those  new  services 
would  be  to  any  extent  interfered  with,  I think 
probably  not  interfered  with  at  all,  by  the  prospect  of 
an  extension  of  boundary  which  would  interfere  with 
the  County’s  area,  for  the  reason  I have  stated. 
In  dealing  with  tuberculosis,  the  great  part 
which  would  affect  any  definite  part  of  an  area  is  the 
domiciliary  treatment.  The  institutional  treatment 
is  set  up  by  the  County,  and  when  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  institutional  treatment  the  County  might 
run  a risk.  It  might  put  up  an  institution  which 
would  include  patients  who  are  probably  going  to 


leave  the  County.  The  risk  it  might  run  would  be 
that  the  institutions  might  be  said  to  be  too  large, 
but  for  the  very  reason  which  you  have  mentioned 
they  would  not  be  too  large,  because  the  whole  thing 
is  not  sufficiently  developed.  There  is  no  risk  what- 
ever of  a County  putting  up  too  big  an  institution 
now,  it  seems  to  me,  for  a purpose  like  tuberculosis, 
because  the  longer  the  service  is  developed  the  more 
cases  of  tuberculosis  are  discovered.  That  is  the 
whole  history  of  the  administration  of  tuberculosis — 
the  constant  discovery  by  the  medical  profession  of 
more  and  more  cases,  oases  which  were  not  thought  to 
be  tuberculosis  some  years  ago  and  are  now  discovered 
to  be  tuberculosis.  I have  not  tried  to  do  it  at  great 
length,  but  you  will  probably  know  what  I mean? 

7701.  I quite  see  what  you  mean? — Then  with 
regard  to  venereal  diseases,  if  I may  go  to  that : I do 
not  know  how  schemes  are  administered  all  over  the 
country,  but  I think  the  general  way  has  been,  in 
Counties  where  there  are  County  and  Non-County 
Boroughs,  for  an  agreement  to  be  made  between  them 
for  administration,  and  the  proper  spending  of  the 
money  of  the  ratepayers  and  the  large  grant  made  by 
the  Government;  and  the  usual  thing  has  been  to 
provide  beds  in  some  existing  hospital. 

7702.  And  out-patient  treatment? — Yes.  That 

would  not  be  affected  to  any  extent  which  is  worth 
talking  about.  Maternity  and  infant  welfare  is  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  tuberculosis,  except  that 
the  greater  part  of  that  is  domiciliary  treatment,  and 
this  domiciliary  treatment  would  not  really  be 
affected  by  any  extension  which  might  take  place 
within  two  or  three  years.  The  County  would  have 
their  claim  under  the  Adjustment  Act  of  1913  for  any 
increase  of  burden  on  any  services  they  have  runnin.c. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  go  on  with 
these  services  and  claim  their  proper  compensation 
under  the  Act  of  1913.  I have  understood  that  there 
was  another  point,  quite  apart  from  that  which  was 
raised  by  the  County  Councils,  which  they  have 
hitherto  put  in  very  general  terms.  There  is  a 
general  dislocation  of  the  arrangements  of  their 
administrative  work.  I agree  that  there  is.  I have 
experienced  very  considerable  difficulties  in  adapting 
an  added  area  which  has  been  passed  on  to  a 
Borough  to  fit  it  in  with  the  existing  administrative 
organisation  of  the  Borough.  In  that  sense,  from  the 
opposite  side,  I have  some  experience  of  the  extra 
work  which  has  to  be  done  to  get  your  new  and 
enlarged  Borough  working.  I am  therefore  able  to 
imagine  that  there  is  a corresponding  trouble  on  the 
County  side,  but  I think  the  trouble  in  administra- 
tion is  less  when  you  have  territory  taken  from  you 
than  it  is  when  you  acquire  it.  Anyhow,  in  both 
oases  I submit  that  it  is  only  a matter  of  trouble, 
w.hich  is  a matter  of  no  moment.  It  is  a good  healthy 
exercise  for  all  of  us,  both  those  who  are  elected  and 
those  who  are  paid  by  the  elected,  and  I do  not  think 
there  is  any  harm,  so  long  as  the  public  is  served, 
by  the  alterations  proposed.  I regard  the  constant 
complaints  of  dislocation  as  of  very  little  value. 

7703.  There  are  two  points  on  this;  one  is  the  dis- 
organisation produced  by  uncertainty,  not  knowing 
what  is  going  to  he  left,  and  what  i's  going  to  be  taken 
away,  and  when ; and  the  other  is  the  actual  difficulty 
experienced  ex  post  facto  when  the  extension  of  the 
Borough  has  been  made.  One  may  be  less  difficult 
than  the  other,  because  when  the  extension  has  been 
made  you  are  more  certain  and  can  adapt  yourself  to 
the  uncertainty  prevailing.  That  is  the  point  whi'eb 
was  made,  I think,  by  Mr.  Dent? — I have  dealt  with 
it  in  the  way  you  led  me  as  to  the  services,  particularly 
the  new  services,  which  come  along,  and  I have  tried 
to  show  that  the  disturbance  and  difficulty  is  very 
small.  The  difficulty  I have  admitted  is  that  there  i.s 
the  element  of  uncertainty,  which  is  unpleasant  to 
those  who  are  voluntarily  giving  their  time  and 
services  to  local  government.  At  the  same  time  I have 
mitigated  that  by  pointing  out  what  does  take  place  as 
a matter  of  experience,  namely,  that  there  is  a very 
considerable  interval  of  time  within  which  they  have 
to  prepare  themselves  and  await  the  coming 
application. 
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7704.  They  do  not  know  whether  it  is  goi'ng  to 
happen  or  not? — No.  That  is  the  difficulty. 

7705.  (Mr.  I'urton)  : You  have  dealt  with  what  3'ou 
call  the  new  services  more  in  detail,  but  going  hack  to 
what  I would  call  the  older  services,  and  the  first  one 
— finance — surely,  aiiyone  responsible  for  the  finance 
of  a County,  as  I have  been  for  a large  number  of 
years,  looks  ahead ; you  do  not  only  budget  for  the 
coming  year,  but  you  look  ahead.  Do  you  admit  that? 
— Do  you  tliink  you  do?  I am  accustomed  to  looking 
ahead  for  one  year? 

7706.  And  no  more? — And  no  more. 

7707.  Well,  we  have  a vision  in  the  Counties? — Our 
circumstances  change  so  rapidly. 

7708.  Take  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  human 
nature;  supposing  you  have  a little  corner  i'n  a 
County  which  wants  to  be  properly  sewered,  do  you 
think  that  that  place  would  have  its  proper  sewerage 
accommodation  given  to  it  by  the  Urban  Authorities 
if  there  was  a sword  hanging  over  it? — Yes,  I think 
it  would.  I would  refer  to  a little  illustration  which 
has  taken  place  in  my  own  experience  recently  with 
Leeds.  An  inquiry  was  held  on  behalf  of  one  of  the 
Urban  District  Councils,  which  it  was  proposed  to 
take  into  the  City,  by  Mr.  Cross  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  into  a borrowing  power  for  sewage  purposes. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Corporation  was  still  con- 
tinuing to  ask  for  the  extension  in  the  event  of  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  leaving  them  the  opp:,:- 
tunity,  which  they  hope  they  will  have,  I was 
instructed  to  intimate  to  the  Inspector  and  to  the 
Ministry  of  Health  that  we  were  still  contemplating 
dealing  with  this  place,  and  that  we  thought  it  was  a 
pity  that  they  should  spend  any  money  on  sewerage, 
because  the  Citj^  of  Leeds  had  ample  provision,  and 
were  hoping  to  be  able  to  do  it  for  them.  Therefore 
the  mere  fact  of  the  extension  being  imminent  in  that 
case  prompted  this  Urban  District  Council,  in  order 
to  save  themselves,  to  put  down  their  sewage  works. 
That  may  happen  sometimes. 

7709.  And  the  converse  would  equally  apply? — I 
would  not  say  equally. 

7710.  It  might  happen? — It  might  happen,  but  in 
my  experience  it  is  unlikely  to  happen. 

7711.  Dio  not  you  think,  with  regard  to  schools, 
that  it  might  hold  up  the  provision  of  schools? 
The  County  having  to  pay  for  all  the  schools  in  its 
area,  they  might  oonceive  it  unjust,  having  regard 
to  the  fact  that  they  know  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1913  are  not  adequate.  Do  not  you  think  it  might 
hold  up  education  ? We  are  not  tallring  of  the  merits 
of  the  case,  but  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  adminis- 
tration owing  to  the  fear  of  this  impending  altera- 
tion. You  will  admit  that,  surely? — Well,  I would 
willingly,  if  I thought  I could.  I am  just  trying  to 
think  it  over.  What  puzzles  me  a little  is  this.  If 
this  were  in  the  AVest  Riding  I should  say  “ No  ” to 
your  question.  I was  trying  to  consider — probably  I 
shall  fail — whether  there  are  other  cases  where  it 
would  be  different.  In  mj’  West  Riding  experience 
of  Leeds  and  Bradford  my  answer  would  certainly  be 
“ No.” 

7712.  You  know  of  no  case? — They  would  go  on  with 
their  school  in  the  West  Riding,  and  I think  you 
would  probably  agree  with  me  that  they  would. 

7713.  I am  not  responsible  for  answering  that 
question.  In  the  North  Riding  it  would  materially 
affect  education? — If  you  say  so,  I will  at  once  accept 
it. 

7714.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Take  the  general 

probabilities  of  the  case,  an  area  threatened  to  be 
annexed,  wanting  increased  educational  facilities,  the 
County  Council  being  the  Education  Authority;  the 
increased  facilities  could  only  be  made  by  the  erection 
of  schools  which  cost  £10,000  or  £16,000? — Yes,  by  the 
County  Council. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  Do  you  think  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  the  County  Council  would  erect  a 
school  of  the  value  of  £15,000,  which,  in  effect,  if  it 
were  taken  over,  they  would  be  making  a present  of 
to  the  County  Borough  of  Leeds? 

7715.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  would  have  to  be  paid 
for,  or  else  you  take  ovei’  the  sinking  fund  and 


interest.? — The  usual  way  would  be  to  take  over  the 
ititerest  and  sinking  fund.  I do  not  think  it  would 
under  normal  circumstances  prevent  the  County 
Council  building  the  school.  The  Board  of  Education 
have  a great  deal  to  say  in  the  matter  of  the  provision 
of  schools,  and  I think  they  would  see  that  the  school 
was  built. 

7716.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : You  only  take  over 
the  interest  and  sinking  fund  as  and  from  the 
appointed  day.  There  is  no  compensation  for  any 
interest  and  sinking  fund  which  may  have  been  paid 
during  the  period  of  prolonged  agony.? — During  that 
period  the  County  Council  are  still  drawing  their  rates 
from  their  ratepayers ; the  agony  is  purely  mental. 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh) : As  one  who  has  no 
practical  knowledge  of  this  point,  I have  a great  deal 
of  difficulty  in  following  these  financial  arguments, 
because  we  have  had  no  evidence  from  anybody  so  far, 
or  at  any  rate,  only  slight  evidence,  on  the  question 
of  compensation. 

(il/r.  Turton)  : Mr.  Keen  is  coming. 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Yes,  but  he  has  not  come. 
AVe  are  constantly  having  these  financial  question.^- 
brought  forward,  and  I personally  have  nothing  ti 
form  any  opinion  on.  A point  was  raised  by  Sir 
Lewis  just  now  which  I did  not  know. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I sympathise  most  heartily  with 
Sir  George  Macdonogh,  because  I know  how  many 
years  it  has  taken  to  get  these  points  into  one’s  head. 

(Sir  W'alter  Nicholas) : I confess  I am  almost  a.« 
ignorant  as  Sir  George. 

(Chairman)  : AYould  it  be  the  beet  thing  to  get  a 
memorandum  on  the  subject? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I asked  Mr.  Dent  his  experi- 
ence of  actual  cases  in  Essex,  and  I had  some- 
thing in  my  mind  like  Sir  George  has.  I 
should  like  to  see  what  the  adjustments  amounted  to, 
what  the  subject  matter  was,  and  how  they  were  dealt 
with. 

(Chairman)  : Yes,  but  it  goes  further  than  that. 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Yes,  I should  like  to  have 
a memorandum  on  the  various  Acts. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard):  The  County  Councils  are  going 
to  call  Mr.  Keen  on  the  point.  I understand  the 
Alunicipal  Corporations  are  going  to  call  Mr.  Collins. 
If  it  were  possible  for  those  two  gentlemen  to  put 
their  heads  together  and  let  us  have  an  agreed 
memorandum  on  as  many  points  as  they  can  agree 
upon,  I think  it  would  be  very  useful.  There  will  be 
many  points  on  which  they  will  not  agree  and  which 
will  be  controversial,  but  there  must  be  many  po'ints 
on  which  they  will  agree,  and  which  will  lay  a founda- 
tion for  us  to  work  upon. 

7717 . (Mr.  Turton) : Wa  have  only  been  dealing 
with  suggested  temporary  inconvenience  and  diffi- 
culties, but  you  do  appreciate  that  the  County 
Councils  also  go  a step  further  and  say  that  there  is 
permanent  injury  to  the  County?  You  have  read  Mr. 
Dent’s  evidence? — Yea,  I have. 

7718.  You  appreciate  that  part  of  their  case  is 
permanent  injury? — Yes,  but  I do  not  know  what  it  is. 

I have  not  been  able  to  realise  what  the  permanent 
injury  is  which  is  not  met  by  compensation. 

7719.  (Sir  Ryland  Adkins)  : There  is  such  a thing 
as  personnel? — As  far  as  I remember,  Mr.  Dent  was 
not  explicit  about  this  at  all;  it  was  all  very  general. 
He  said  there  was  general  detriment,  but  he  did  not 
describe  it. 

7720.  Do  you  yourself  consider  that  the  method  of 
government  outside  County  Boroughs  is  not  on  the 
whole  so  good  or  so  developed  as  County  Borough 
government? — It  is  a different  kind  of  government. 

1 have  the  greatest  respect  for  it,  and  I do  not  venture 
to  criticise  it  in  any  way. 

7721.  It  is  a different  kind  of  government,  and  it  is 
the  essence  of  that  kind  of  government  at  present  that 
there  should  be  a blend  of  Urban  and  Rural  Districts, 
both  sending  members  to  a County  Council — the  Urban 
Districts  including  Non-County  Boroughs.  That  is 
so,  is  it  not?  Is  not  that  a fact? — If  is  not  the 
essence  of  it.  That  kind  of  government  is  adapted  to 
takitig  whatever  kind  of  areas  there  are,  and  it  does. 
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7722.  But  surely  in  the  Act  of  1888,  whicli  created 
County  Councils,  both  in  certain  Boroughs  and  out- 
side those  Boroughs,  the  whole  character  of  it  for  good 
or  evil  was  to  have  la  Council  which  included  repre- 
sentatives of  urban  and  rural  areas  within  its 
boundari'es? — Certainly,  taking  them  as  they  came. 
In  some  cases  there  would  be  very  few  urban  areas. 

7723.  And  in  others  they  would  predominate? — Yes. 

7724.  Whether  there  will  be  more  of  one  or  more  of 
the  other,  the  essence  of  the  thing  was  that  they 
should  both  be  represented  on  a common  Council? — I 
would  rather  put  it  that  the  essence  of  it  was  that 
the  Administrative  County  took  over  the  government 
of  all  that  was  left  after  the  County  Boroughs  had 
been  taken  out,  and  it  might  be  urban  and  it  might 
be  rural,  and  the  degrees  varied  i'n  different  Counties. 

7725.  You  think  it  is  the  essence  of  the  thing  that 
County  government  should  consist  of  the  remnants 
after  the  County  Boroughs  are  created? — I do  not  like 
the  word  “ remnants.” 

7726.  But  does  not  that  convey  the  Idea?  I am 
putting  the  other  view  to  you  that  the  essence  of  it 
was,  for  good  or  evil,  to  combine  urban  and  rural 
areas  in  a common  administration  for  certain 
purposes  ? — Yes. 

7727.  Which  purposes  have  been  increased.  If  that 
be  the  case,  it  is  desirable,  is  it  not,  to  have  as  varied 
as  possible  a personnel  on  such  Councils,  which  have 
both  urban  and  rural  areas  within  their  purview?. — 
The  variety  of  the  personnel  must  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  Local  Authorities  which  are  within  the 
County. 

7728.  As  they  have  things  to  do  which  affect  both 
urban  and  rural  areas  it  is  highly  desirable  that  they 
should  have  men  or  women  of  urban  experience,  and 
men  or  women  of  rural  experitence? — Yes. 

7729.  Do  you  attach  any  weight  to  one  of  the  con- 
tentions put  forward  by  the  County  Councils,  that  to 
disiurb  the  area,  to  take  a large  part  out  of  it,  will 
affect  the  quality  and  variety  of  the  personnel  in  what 
is  left  of  the  County  ? I hope  I make  myself  clear  ? — I 
confess  I do  not  see  it.  It  all  depends  where  the 
people  live;  they  may  or  may  not  live  in  the  part 
which  i's  taken  out.  In  some  cases  it  might  affect  the 
personnel  and  in  others  not. 

7730.  It  would  affect  the  personnel  to  this  extent, 
that  there  would,  unless  there  was  a large  increase  of 
population,  be  a largely  reduced  number  on  the 
County  Council? — Yes. 

7731.  And  those  areas  which  have  hitherto  sent 
members,  important  areas,  would  now  be  part  of  the 
Borough? — ^Yes. 

7732.  The  County  Council  would  lose  the  experience 
of  a number  of  persons  who  had  hithei-to  taken  a con- 
siderable part  i'n  its  work? — I do  not  look  upon  that 
as  being  a very  serious  proposition.  I think 
undoubtedly  that  there  are  just  as  good  fish  in  the 
sea  as  are  taken  out. 

7733.  If  you  take  away  part  of  the  sea,  you  may  be 
taking  away  certain  varieties  of  fish  which  prefer  that 
part  of  the  ocean  to  the  part  which  is  left.  If  we  are 
talking  i'n  metaphor,  let  us  do  so  ? — Quite  so.  I admit 
that,  of  course,  but  it  all  depends  on  the  varieties  of 
fish  that  there  are  in  these  pieces  of  sea.  As  a general 
rule,  there  are  plenty  of  the  same  sort  of  fish  left  in 
the  other  part  of  the  sea. 

7734.  At  present,  but  each  successive  enclosure  of 
the  ocean  leaves  less  free  sea? — ^I  agree  at  once. 

7736.  And  therefore  the  smaller  the  free  sea  the 
smaller  the  probability  and  possibility  of  variety? — 
Yes,  that  is  ad  infinitum. 

7736.  It  may  be,  but  we  are  all  governed  in  eveiy 
department  of  life  by  the  way  in  which  things 
are  moving.  Apart  from  financial  considerations 
altogether,  where  the  County  Council  have  been  estab- 
lished and  in  working  order  for  nearly  40  years  with 
an  increasing  number  of  duties,  to  take  away  part  of 
their  area  is  a weakening  of  their  personal  resources 
as  well  as  of  their  financial.  Do  you  say  you  attach 
no  importance  to  that? — Yes,  I do.  I do  not  agree. 
I think  it  is  a very  exaggerated  point  of  view. 

7737.  You  suggest  i'n  your  memorandum  that  there 
is  as  much  embarrassment  to  a County  Borough  which 


has  taken  in  new  areas  in  adjusting  its  staff  as  there 
is  to  a County  which  has  lost  them? — I had  gone  into 
this  at  great  length  before  Sir  Ryland  came  in. 

7738.  I want  to  know  if  you  think  the  dislocation  is 
equal  on  both  sides? — Generally  speaking,  I should 
say  “ Yes.” 

7739.  So  much  for  the  immediate  dislocation.  You 
told  my  friend,  Mr.  Turton,  that  you  thought  there 
was  no  permanent  dislocation  involved? — Yes. 

7740.  The  question  of  personnel  you  think  of  no 
particular  consequence? — Yes,  in  the  light  of  what  I 
have  said. 

7741.  And  do  you  think  that  the  constant  increase 
of  the  duties  of  County  Borough  and  County  Councils 
increases  or  does  not  affect  the  serious  consequences 
of  taking  away  part  of  the  County?  In  other  words, 
do  you  think  it  is  worse  in  its  effects  or  not  worse? — I 
do  not  quite  follow. 

7742.  In  1888,  County  Councils  had  much  less  to 
do  than  they  have  now? — Yes. 

7743.  And  if  they  had  lost  part  of  their  area  then 
it  had  only  to  do  with  the  duties  which  were  put  upon 
them  by  statute? — Yes. 

7744.  They  have  many  more  duties  to-day  and  have 
to  make  arrangements  for  them? — Yes. 

7746.  Do  you  think  that  the  taking  away  from  the 
County  of  a considerable  part  of  its  area  is  for  the 
County  an  increasingly  serious  thing,  or  no  more 
serious  than  it  was  nearly  forty  years  ago  ? — Certainly 
no  more  serious.  I have  explained  that  at  some 
length. 

7'746.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh) : In  paragraphs 

30  to  34  of  his  memorandum,  Mr.  Dent  gave  us  four 
or  five  various  classes  of  difficulties  caused  by  the 
extension  of  County  Boroughs  or  the  formation  of  new 
County  Boroughs.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  five 
difficulties  can  be  put  under  two  heads ; first,  disloca- 
tion, and  secondly,  financial.  As  far  as  dislocation  is 
concerned,  we  have  had  Mr.  Dent’s  opinion  that  it  is 
very  serious,  and  we  have  had  Sir  Robert’s  opinion 
that  it  is  not  so  serious,  and  it  is  for  us  to  form  our 
own  judgment.  As  far  as  finance  is  concerned,  we 
shall  be  able  to  discuss  it  better  when  we  have  had 
the  papers  and  evidence  which  are  promised  us.  At 
the  last  meeting,  Mr.  Dent,  speaking  specially  of  the 
County  of  Essex,  told  us  that  if  the  outlying  parts  of 
the  Metropolitan  area  were  taken  away  from  the 
County  of  Essex  the  cost  of  highways  to  the  County 
would  be  enormously  increased.  I suggested  to  him 
at  the  time  that  the  most  expensive  part  was  the  part 
passing  through  the  urban  areas,  and  he  disagreed. 
I should  like  to  ask  Sir  Robert  whether  he  agrees  with 
Mr.  Dent’s  opinion,  as  given  in  Question  6985,  and 
again  in  Question  6996? — The  first  point  I understand 
you  to  put  to  me  is  the  question  whether  the  roads 
are  likely  to  be  more  expensive  in  the  urban  part  of 
the  County  of  Essex? 

7747.  What  I want  to  know  is  whether  extra 
expense  is  going  to  be  thrown  on  the  County  owing 
to  the  lopping  off  of  an  urban  area  ? — I think  not,  for 
this  reason,  but  you  will  get  this  .better  from  the 
financial  witnesses.  What  will  happen,  if  I may 
explain  as  carefully  as  I can,  is  this.  Assume  that 
Parliament  confirmed  an  Order  for  an  extension  of 
some  town  which  would  take  away  from  the  County 
an  urban  portion  where  there  is  large  rateable  value ; 
in  other  words,  a portion  from  which  the  County  get 
very  considerable  revenue  in  rates,  that  revenue  being 
used  by  the  County  for  the  purpose,  amongst  other 
things,  of  defraying  the  costs  of  main  roads.  That 
is  the  leading  point;  I want  to  stick  to  one  point  at 
present.  Under  the  Financial  Adjustments  Act,  1913, 
the  County  would  have  a claim  against  the  Borough 
for  the  additional  burden  put  upon  the  County  by 
reason  of  the  operation  of  the  Act,  in  other  words,  by 
reason  of  the  abstraction  of  their  revenue  from  that 
area.  Now  that  claim  has  to  be  worked  out  in  figures 
showing  the  actual  loss  to  the  County — the  right 
expression  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  is  “ the 
increase  of  burden  to  the  County  ” — which  would  be 
the  money  that  it  had  to  provide  from  the  remaining 
part  of  the  County,  and  for  that  it  is  entitled  to 
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compensation,  and  it  is  entitled  to  compensation  at 
15  years’  purchase  of  its  annual  loss. 

7748.  {Mr.  Lloyd)-.  Not  exceeding  15  years? — Yes. 
That  is  what  the  Act  of  Parliament  says,  but  it  gets 
the  15  years’  purchase  if  it  wants  it. 

7749.  In  practice? — Yes.  It  used  to  get  rather 
more  before  this  Act  was  passed,  and  before  the 
.lodges  intervened  in  those  cases  we  have  had  referred 
to — the  Caterham  case,  and  so  on — in  which  the 
House  of  Lords  decided  that  all  this  arrangement  of 
local  government  was  not  a buying  and  selling  of 
landed  property,  and  so  on,  and  that  therefore  there 
ought  to  be  no  legal  claim  for  compensation  by  a 
County  for  lo&s  of  rateable  value.  That  was  the 
(Incision  on  legal  grounds  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

7750.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  was  a decision  on  the 
wording  of  the  Act  of  1888? — Yes. 

7761.  {Mr.  Turton)  -.  It  was  entirely  a decision 
arising  out  of  the  Local  Government  Act? — Certainly. 
I had  not  specially  mentioned  that,  because  I am 
assuming  that  the  whole  thing  is  under  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1888.  That,  I think,  is  the 
explanatio.n  in  support  of  what  I would  say,  that  the 
County  will  sustain  no  loss,  because  I am  of  opinion 
that  15  years’  purchase  is  ample. 

7762.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I have  not  been  in  one 
of  these  financial  adjustments.  How  is  it  paid  by  the 
County  Borough,  and  how  is  it  applied  by  the 
j'Gceiving  Authority'?  Can  you  tell  us  that;  if  it  is 
convenient? — Yes. 

7763.  Say  the  sum  is  equivalent  to  X,  how  is  that 
applied? — First  of  all  the  County  Borough  pays  it  to 
the  County. 

7754.  By  an  annuity  or  by  a lump  sum? — That  is  a 
matter  of  arrangement.  If  the  arrangement  is  that 
■it  is  a lump  sum,  the  County  Borough  have  power  to 
borrow  the  money  and  pay  cash  to  the  County.  1 
have  actual  experience  of  two  Counties  in  dealing  with 
it,  and  subject  to  any  amplification  from  the  financial 
witnesses  who  are  coming  here,  what  the  Counties  do 
as  fa]'  as  1 have  been  able  to  see  from  their  accounts 
is  this:  take  the  case  of  Lancashire,  where  my  first 
experience  of  extension  of  boundaries  was.  Lancashire 
put  the  money  to  the  credit  of  the  County  revenue, 
invested  it,  and  drew  the  interest  on  it,  I think. 

7766.  Does  it  go  to  their  credit  and  in  reduction  of 
a current  rate,  or  is  it  done  in  such  a way  that  the 
benefit  is  spread  over  a series  of  rates  ? — If  I were 
talking  of  a company,  I should  say  they  paid  it  to 
reserve. 

7756.  {Sir  G-eorge  Macdonogh) : The  question  of  IS 
years’  purchase  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Dent  at 
Que.stion  7201.  He  says  “ Apart  from  that  fact,  we 
find  already'  that  although  you  only  get  15  years’ 
purchase,  it  is  a burden  which  is  continuous,  and  no 
consideration  i's  given  to  the  fact  that  the  burden  is 
a perpetually  increasing  one.  Not  only  do  you  limit 
the  purchase  to  15  y'ears’  purchase,  but  you  stereotype 
tho  contribution,  on  severance,  almost  entirely  in  the 
service  of  roads.”  1 think  his  argument  is  that  the 
expense  of  these  roads  is  constantly'  growing,  and 
though  you  may  get  15  years’  purchase  of  what 
.apiiears  to  be  the  annual  cost  this  year,  in  a very  few 
y’ears  time  the  annual  cost  has  very  greatly  increased, 
and  therefore  what  is  15  years’  purchase  now  does  not 
amount  to  anything  like  15  years’  purchase  in  a very 
short  time? — Something  may  have  happened  in  the 
past  in  that  direction.  'If  you  take  the  last  20  years 
by  way  of  illustration,  there  is  no  doubt  at  alfthat 
the  nature  of  the  traffic  on  the  high  roads  of  the 
country  has  enormously  changed.  Taking  12  years 
ago,  supposing  then  that  arrangements  had  been 
made,  on  an  extension  of  boundaries,  of  compensation 
for  the  additional  burden  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  _roads  12  years  previous  to  that  date, 
then  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fund  which  has 
accumulated  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  extraordin.ary 
change,  or  rather  the  revolution,  which  has  taken 
jilace  in  tne  use  of  roads.  To  that  extent  I would 
agree  that  that  is  a fact,  but  then  I should  have  asked 
Mr.  Dent  to  remember  that  we  now  have  a great 
institution  called  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  which 
has  been  set  up  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  has  the 


distribution  of  sundry  grants  which  are  considered  to 
bo  equitable  in  assisting  to  relieve  the  ratepayers  of 
this  great  cost  which  has  now  become  such  a very 
serious  matter.  You  may  have  had  this  in  evidence, 
but  what  I wanted  to  point  out  was  that  roads  are 
now  classified,  and  the  Government,  through  the 
Ministry  of  Transport,  pay  half  the  annual  cost  of  a 
first-class  road,  and  25  per  cent,  of  that  of  a second- 
class  road.  Now  the  great  expenditure  on  roads,  of 
course,  i's  in  connection  with  main  roads  on  which 
there  is  all  this  motor  traffic.  Parliament  has 
recognised  that  and  has  met  the  difficulty. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : You  are  using  the  word  “ main 
road  ” in  the  sense  of  important  roads,  and  not  in 
their,  technical  sense,  because  there  is  a difference 
between  main  roads  and  first-class  roads? 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Does  'it  vitiate  the  general 
argument? 

7767.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard):  No? — We  can  call  them 
main  motor  roads.  The  assistance  given  by  the 
Government  applies  to  a first  class  road  whether  it  is 
a main  road  under  the  technical  name  or  whether  it 
is  not.  One  does  hope  that  at  some  time  the  technical 
definition  of  “ main  road  ” will  be  abolished,  and  we 
shall  know  what  we  are  talking  about  when  we  speak 
of  a.  first  class  road. 

7758.  {Mr.  Myers)  : Having  regard  to  the  difficulties 
that  present  themselves  in  dealing  with  the  question 
of  main  roads,  financial  and  otherwise,  and  the  urgent 
necessity  in  the  national  interest  of  providing  first 
class  roads,  would  the  question  of  setting  up  a High- 
ways Bo.ard,  constituted  from  representatives  of  the 
Government  and  Local  Authorities,  in  your  opinion, 
be  a practical  proposition? — In  this  country,  I think 
it  would  be  a rather  difficult  proposition,  because  of 
the  progress  we  have  made  on  another  principle.  In 
this  country,  until  the  Ministry  of  Transport  was 
established,  there  used  to  be  a Road  Board  which 
received  money  from  the  Government  and  expended 
it  on  roads,  and  exercised  a good  deal  of  influence  on 
the  making  of  the  roads,  because  they  contributed  to 
them.  The  management  of  the  roads  themselves  has 
always  been  in  the  hands  of  a Local  Authority,  and  I 
think  the  general  opinion  is  that  it  should  remain  so, 
because  the  Local  Authority  is  on  the  spot  and  it  is 
well  to  have  somebody  in  charge  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  work.  Therefore  it  is  done  by  Counties  and 
County  Boroughs  with  sundry  subsidiary  arrange- 
ments with  the  Non-County  Boroughs.  There  is  a 
sort  of  general  supervision  with  regard  to  the  first 
and  second  class  roads  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 
They  see  before  they  make  their  contribution  that 
there  is  a universally  goo'd  standard  of  I'oad  through- 
out the  country  for  what  I may  call  this  main  traffic 
which  you  have  said,  and  'I  agree,  is  so  necessary. 
I think  that  a Highways  Board  in  the  sense  which 
you  are  suggesting,  which  would  be  a national  High- 
ways Board,  would  be  too  unwieldy.  I think  it  is 
better  as  it  is  with  the  general  guidance  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport,  which  has  only  a very  limited 
amount  of  control,  which  is  just  what  we  like,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  We  would  rather  have  direction  than 
control.  The  little  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  I think  insures  an  adequate  class  of  road 
for  the  purpose  throughout  the  country. 

7759.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : I wish  to  ask  you  a ques- 
tion to  carry  a little  further  what  we  were  discussing 
a moment  ago.  At  the  time  this  Financial  Adjust- 
ments Act  of  1913  was  passed,  there  was  no  direct 
Government  grant  in  aid  of  roads? — No. 

7760.  There  was  in  the  financial  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1888  what  was  called  the  Exchequer  Contribu- 
tion Account? — Yes. 

7761.  And  that  included,  or  was  supposed  to  include, 
the  surplus  over  the  specific  charges  upon  it  which 
might  be  available  for  main  roads  and  for  general 
County  purposes? — Yes,  or  police. 

7762.  Yes.  There  was  no  fund  earmarked  for  main 
roads,  and  the  Act  of  1913  and  the  subsequent 
arrangements  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  have  not 
a-ffected  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1888  in  the 
matter  I have  mentioned.’’ — No. 
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7763.  The  Exchequer  contribution  remains  exactly 
where  it  was? — Yes,  except  that  the  first  charges  have 
swallowed  it  all  up. 

(Mr.  Turton) : Not  exactly  where  it  was;  it  is  a 
diminishing  quantity. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) ; It  is  not  a diminishing  quantity, 
but  the  charges  on  it  are  growing. 

(Mr.  Turton) : It  did  not  remain  as  it  was,  because 
it  was  getting  less  and  less. 

7764.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  being  the  case,  since 
the  war  this  grant  of  one-half  on  first  class  roads  and 
one-fourth  on  second  class  roads  was  made,  and  that  is 
made  to  all  Authorities,  including  County  Boroughs, 
subject  to  their  roads  satisfying  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port?— Yes. 

7765.  And  the  Ministry  of  Transport  makes  the 
classification  ? — Yes. 

7766.  The  result  is  that  as  to  first  class  roads  only 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  road  falls  upon  the  rates 
and  only  one-half  of  the  cost  would  come  into  the 
adjustment? — Yes. 

7767.  In  1913,  it  was  the  whole  cost  which  came 
into  the  adjustment? — Yes. 

7768.  The  whole  cost  was  possibly  not  more  than 
what  the  half  cost  is  now.  Did  not  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  1911,  on  which  the  Act  of  1913  was 
based,  say  that  compensation  for  main  roads  was  fixed 
in  the  way  it  was  in  order  that  it  might  not  he  stereo- 
typed for  all  time  and  that  opportunity  might  he 
given  for  reconsideration  at  a later  date? — That  is  so. 

7769.  1 am  only  leading  up  to  this ; in  your  opinion, 
has  the  time  yet  arrived  when  the  whole  question  of 
the  maintenance  of  roads  and  the  finance  of  them 
should  be  reconsidered  by  this  Commission  or  some 
other  authority,  in  order  that  we  may  get  rid  of  some 
of  the  anomalies  which  now  exist? — Undoubtedly. 
My  chance  remark  leads  up  to  a ready  agreement 
with  your  proposition. 

7770.  I am  not  ready  with  a scheme? — I am  not 
ready  either. 

7771.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : The  point  of  Mr. 
Dent’s  remark  was  that  there  was  a certain  injustice 
to  the  County  ratepayers  by  their  only*  receiving  16 
years’  purcliase  of  something  which  was  an  ihcreasing 
quantity  ? — Yes. 

7772.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  only  be  unjust 

provided  a greater  relative  burden  was  put  upon  the 
County  ratepayers  than  was  put  upon  the  County 
Borough  ratepayers.  Am  I right  in  assuming  that 
the  expenses  which  have  to  he  met  by  the  County 
Borough  rates  are  increasing  pari  passu  with  the 
increase  of  the  expenses  that  are  met  by  the  County 
ratepayers? — Certainly.  The  cost  of  maintaining 

these  roads,  whether  they  run  through  a County 
llorough  or  a County,  is  increasing. 

7773.  The  Borough  ratepayer  pays  as  much  as  the 
County  ratepayer  ? — I think  .so — probably  more.  I 
want  to  know  if  I appreciate  the  question.  I am 
taking  it  mile  for  mile.  What  1 am  trying  to  reply 
to  is  this  : if  you  construct  a mile  of  main  road  in  a 
town,  I should  say  it  is  even  more  expensive — depend- 
ing on  what  sort  of  town  it  is  and  the  traffic,  ol  course. 
T.ake  a town  like  Leeds  : the  cost  of  constructing  a 
mile  of  main  road  in  the  city  of  Leeds,  I should  think, 
is  very  much  greater  than  the  cost  of  constructing  a 
mile  of  main  road  outside  in  the  County. 

7774.  (Mr.  Turton):  What  do  you  mean  by  “con- 
struction ’’  ? — I mean  maintenance  expenditure. 

7775.  “ Construction  ’’  implies  an  entirely  new 
road? — Yes. 

7776.  And  the  cost  would  be  probably  identical  in  the 
County? — Thei-e  is  not  very  much  difference  between 
us,  really. 

7777.  May  I ask  you  this  further  question?  In  the 
Boroughs  you  have  roads  which  are  probably  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  a main  motor  road — with 
good  foundation  : in  the  County  there  are  no  such 
roads? — That  is  what  I wanted  an  opportunity  of 
explaining. 

7778.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : That  is  what  1 
wanted.  I put  it  to  Mr.  Dent  at  Question  6985,  and 
ho  said  it  was  a fallacy? — The  reason  I use  the  word 


“ construction  ” is  this,  that  nowadays  one  of  the  first 
steps  is  to  reconstruct  a road. 

7779.  I talked  of  the  expense  of  the  highway,  which 
meant  both  reconstruction  and  maintenance? — I 
should  say  that  construction  and  maintenance  in  a 
populous  city  cost  more  than  they  would  outside 
Leeds,  in  the  County. 

7780.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Do  you  include  what  I 
may  call  the  special  urban  treatment  for  footpaths, 
or  do  you  confine  yourself  to  the  carriageway? — Yes, 
I will  take  it  either  way,  but  I will  confine  myself  to 
the  carriageway  if  you  like,  comparable  with  the 
carriageway  in  the  County. 

7781.  Per  mile.P — Yes.  I say  this  purely  as  a matter 
of  general  opinion,  because  I do  not  either  make 
these  roads  or  keep  the  costs  of  them,  but  I see  them 
both,  and  from  seeing  them  that  is  what  I should 
believe  to  he  the  case. 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh) : So  that  you  consider 
that  the  increased  burden  on  the  County  Borough 
ratepayers  is  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  the 
burden  on  the  County  ratepayers? 

7782.  (Mr.  Turton):  Once  you  have  reconstructed 
your  roads,  hut  will  not  you  agree  that  there  are 
many  miles  of  main  roads  in  a County  which  require 
to  he  reconstructed? — Any  part  of  the  main  road  in 
the  County  which  has  not  been  reconstructed,  in  ray 
opinion,  has  got  to  be  reconstructed. 

7783.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Is  not  the  real  test 
not  the  cost  per  mile  but  the  mileage  of  road  in 
the  area  taken  over  by  the  County  Boroughs 
in  comporison  with  the  mileage  of  the  County? — 
I'he  real  test  is  the  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence  on  that  item  of  cost  per  annum.  Whether 
the  road  is  better  or  worse  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
matter  very  much.  The  real  test  i.s  the  actual  cost 
in  each  case.  I take  from  the  County  something 
which  cost  them  so  much  money;  it  comes  to  me  and 
probably  I shall  have  to  spend  rather  more  money 
upon  it,  but  that  is  my  affair.  But  I have  to  make 
good  to  the  County  any  compensation. 

7784.  We  will  deal  with  compensation  later.  But 

taking  an  urban  authority ; An  Urban  Authority  has 
24  miles  of  road  and  the  mileage  of  main  road  in 
the  ■ County  is,  we  will  say,  400.  The  Urban 
Authority  has  one-fifth  of  the  rateable  value 
of  the  County  in  the  urban  area — I am  giving  you  a 
Glamorganshire  instance.  Is  not  that  the  proper 
illustration  of  how  the  increased  burden  arises, 
and  not  the  cost  per  mile,  because  I entirely 
agree  with  your  statement  that  the  cost  per  mile  in 
an  urban  area  is  higher  than  the  average  cost  in 
the  County?  But  is  not  that  the  real  test,  that  in 
an  urban  area  taken  over  by  the  County 

Borough  you  may  have  only  24  miles  of  road, 
and  they  are  paying  on  orie-fifth  of  the  rateable  value, 
whereas  the  total  mileage  of  the  main  road  in  the 
County  is  400? — 1 think  that  is  a very  excellent 
illustration. 

7785.  Then  the  Act  comes  into  play? — Yes.  What 
happens  is  that  the  County  has  so  much  less  rateable 
value  to  pay  for  its  roads. 

7786.  That  is  Mr.  Dent’s  point,  which  we  shall 
have  to  examine,  but  it  is  not  the  actual  cost  of 
jnaintenance  of  the  roads? — In  other  words,  the 
County  was  drawing  from  the  high  rateable  portion 
of  it  which  is  included  in  the  city  area,  previous  to 
that  inclusion,  a very  considerably  larger  sum  in 
aid  of  its  general  revenue  than  it  had  to  expend  in 
that  special  part  of  the  County. 

7787.  And  that  is  what  constitutes  the  increased 
burden  on  the  County? — The  County  being  deprived 
of  it,  it  constitutes  the  burden  on  the  County. 

7788.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh):  The  way  to  look 
at  it  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual 
ratepayer  ? — Yes. 

7789.  Does  the  ratepayer  in  the  County  pay  more 
in  the  £ for  highways  owing  to  the  reduction  of  the 
rateable  area  than  he  ought  to  do? — Well,  I do  not 
think  he  does,  but  I think  apart  from  the  provision 
which  is  made  for  the  increased  burden — I mean  sup- 
posing no  provision  had  been  made  for  compensation 
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for  tlie  increased  burden — the  ratepayer  in  the 
(flinty  would  have  had  to  pay  a higher  rate  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  roads  because  there  would  have 
lieen  less  rateable  value  to  levy  the  rate  on.  There- 
for he  would  have  haid  to  pay  rather  more,  but  that 
is  where  the  laws  of  the  country  have  stepped  in  to 
help  him.  He  has,  to  aid  his  expenditure,  a pay- 
ment of  16  years’  purchase  of  the  annual  sum,  to  help 
him  to  pay  the  increased  rate,  and  in  cases  of  which 
1 have  had  experience  the  ratepayer  as  a matter  of 
fact  does  not  pay  a single  penny  higher  rate  by 
reason  of  the  extension  of  the  boundaries,  and  his 
Authority  is  able  to  cari'5'  something  to  the  reserve 
fund.  That  you  will  find  in  my  evidence,  where  I 
refer  to  two  cases  in  Lancashire  and  Yorlishire. 

7790.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : That  is  the  proposition 
wliich  we  have  to  examine?  That  is  your  submission? 
—Yes. 

7791.  But  it  is  quite  clear  on  the  case  which  I gave. 
1 am,  a very  poor  man  at  figures.  Assuming  the 
average  cost  per  mile  in  the  case  which  I referred  to 
was  £1  iDor  mile,  and  that  there  were  altogether  424 
miles  of  main  roads  in  the  County,  the  total  cost 
would  be  £424.  An  urban  area,  which  I referred  to, 
with  24  miles,  ceases  to  be  part  of  the  County;  it  is 
created  a County  Borough.  All  that  the  County  gains 
in  saving  of  expenditure  is  £24,  but  it  loses  one-fifth 
of  its  rateable  value,  and  the  £24  which  it  gains  is  not 
e(|uivaleut  to  the  rateable  value  which  it  loses? — 
Its  actual  financial  burden  is  ascertained,  which  is 
quite  a different  matter  from  the  £24.  The  Act  of 
Parliament  gives  16  years’  purchase.  I think  thirty- 
three  and  a third  years  is  equivalent  to  perpetuity, 
is  it  not? 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : Yes. 

7792.  (Sir  JRyland  Adkins)  : I have  one  or  two 
questions  to  ask  you  on  this  from  a slightly  different 
angle.  This  arrangement  for  16  yeare’  purchase  was 
in  the  Act  of  1913? — ^Yes. 

7793.  At  which  time  the  character  of  the  uses  of 
the  roads  was  very  different  from  that  which  it  is 
now?  You  had  not  the  development  of  motor  traffic 
anything  like  you  have  to-day? — No;  it  was  there, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent. 

7794.  The  whole  theory  of  road  maintenance  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  3mu  cannot  say  that  a mile  of  road 
is  used  exclusively  by  the  people  who  border  on  it. 
Tlie  use  of  roads  must  always  be  not  a matter  of  the 
people  in  one  parish  alone  using  all  the  roads  in  that 
parish,  but  a matter  of  a common  user  over  lengths 
of  roads  greater  than  those  of  many  Local 
Authorities? — Yes.  They  are  common  to  the  whole 
country — the  King’s  Highway. 

7796.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  through 
traffic  on  the  King’s  Highway — the  traffic  which  is 
neither  local  in  a County  sense  nor  local  in  a County 
Borough  sense — has  greatly  increased? — Certainly. 

7796.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  proportion  of 
traffic  arising  in  a County  Borough  or  a large  town 
is  a much  greater  proportion  than  it  used  to  be  of 
the  traffic,  say,  in  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  miles  round 
it? — I should  think  so,  for  the  reason  that  some 
goods  which  were  going  bj'  rail  are  now,  I presume, 
going  by  road. 

7797.  Then  the  development  in  motoring  both  on 
the  side  of  goods  and  on  the  side  of  pleasure  tends  to 

make  more  and  more  people  use  motors? Yes,  in 

town  and  country. 

7798.  Precisely,  but  in  the  country  there  are  fewer 
persons  per  mile  or  per  twelve  square  miles  than 
there  are  in  a town? — Yes. 

7799.  Does  not  it  follow  from  that  that  the  use  of 
the  roads,  say  in  the  West  Riding,  by  people  living 
in  Leeds  or  Bradford  or  Sheffield  or  other  great 
County  Boroughs — a larger  proportion  of  the  use  of 
the  main  roads  in  the  County  is  the  use  by  the  people 
who  are  living  in  County  Boroughs  than  was  the  case 
ten,  twelve,  or  twenty  years  ago?— I thifik  that  is 
quite  probable,  but  at  the  same  time  I have  one 
little  qualification  to  make.  There  is  a relative 
increase  in  the  districts  outside  the  County  Boroughs, 
and  among  these,  large  areas  are  included  which  are 
ver.v  often  extremely  wealthy.  I can  mention  some 


of  them  where  they  probably  have  a greater  number 
of  motor  vehicles  plying  on  the  roads  proportionately 
than  we  have  in  a city  like  Leed.s,  because  they  are 
a little  further  from  the  railway.  We  are  right  in 
the  railway  centre. 

7800.  You  are  thinking  chiefly  of  pleasure  vehicles? 
—No,  I am  thinking  of  huge  vehicles  which  carry 
wool  and  engines  and  locomotives  about.  That  is  iii 
the  County;  we  sometimes  'imagine  that  the  County 
is  a sort  of  Arcadia  of  fields,  and  so  on,  but  it  is  not. 

7801.  I should  have  thought  that  that  delusion  only 
existed,  and  that  momentarily,  in  the  minds  of  people 
who  thought  that  Counties  ought  to  be  purely  rural 
areas,  which  is  part  of  the  contention  which  the 
County  Councils  Association  is  engaged  in  trying  to 
dispel.  If  a County  consists  of  urban  and  rural  areas 
together,  some  of  it  will  have  all  the  incidents  of 
urban  life,  of  course? — As  far  as  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations  is  concerned,  that  is  not  the 
contention  I am  hero  to  put  forward  at  all.  It  is  a 
matter  of  statistics,  which  I am  not  able  to  supply. 

7802.  Allowing  for  that,  is  it  not  a fact  that  apart 
from  the  through  traffic  which  is  common  and  goes 
through  County  Boroughs  and  Counties,  and  is  met 
adequately  or  inadequately  by  a grant  from  the 
Exchequer,  the  use  of  roads  by  large  cities  is  becoming 
greater  all  the  time  in  comparison  with  the  use  of 

the  roads  by  small  toTvns  or  by  rural  areas? Oh  no  I 

will  not  say  that.  I have  no  evidence  to  justify  me 'in 
saying  that. 

7803.  We  none  of  us  have  statistics  on  this  point. 
You  said  you  have  not,  and  I have  not,  but  I want  to 
put  it  to  you? — You  have  asked  me  a question  of 
proportion  of  traffic  as  between  large  and  small  towns, 
and  I have  given  you  an  instance  of  small  towns  where 
I say  they  have  a greater  proportion  than  some  of 
the  large  towns. 

7804.  We  are  using  the  word  “ proportion  ” in 
different  senses.  Take  any  place  you  like  to  mention, 
and  see  the  way  the  roads  there  are  used  to-day,  how 
different  from  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  The  increased 
use  does  not  arise  from  the  rural  parts,  not  to  a con- 
siderable extent?— I have  already  said  that  I agree. 
I think  that  is  so,  but  the  Adm'inistrative  County  is 
not  confined  to  rural  parts. 

7805.  I have  said  so.  We  are  equally  concerned 
that  that  should  be  the  fact,  even  if  you  are  con- 
cerned ultimately  to  modify  it.  The  very  character 
of  motor  traffic,  the  fact  that  it  can  take  goods  over 
longer  distances  in  the  time,  puts  it  in  the  power  of 
people  who  are  distributing  goods,  butchers  and 
bakers,  to  use  many  more  miles  of  road,  if  they  have 
motor  cars,  than  they  could  in  the  old  days  when 
they  were  dependent  on  horses  ?— Yes,  I agree. 

7806.  And  the  same  applies  to  brewers  and  millers? 
—Yes,  whether  they  are  in  a town  or  in  a County. 

7087.  Yes,  but  towns  are  great  centres  for  that 
kind  of  distribution  of 'goods  of  all  sorts? — Yes. 

/808.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  their  pros- 
perity P^Yes.  You  must  remember  that  they  have 
convenient  railway  stations  as  a rule — I do  not  know 
how  much  goes  by  road  and  how  much  by  rail. 

7809.  In  the  comparison  which  I am  putting 
before  your  mind  between  the  use  of  the  roads  made 
from  an  urban  centre,  a big  city,  and  from  the  other 
centre,  in  a smaller  town,  railways  are  used  more 
because  in  tlie  country  a railway  station  is  not  always 
so  near  or  so  certain  to  be  near  as  it  is  in  great 
cities.  Therefore  people  who  want  to  move  things 
out  to  the  country,  people  who  are  primarily  rate- 
payers in  the  big  towns  and  have  their  business 
there,  are  using  the  roads  to  an  ever-increasing 
extent  compared  with  other  people.  Is  not  that  so? 
— I have  not  any  very  clear  views  on  the  subject.  I 
am  not  a witness  as  to  that.  I regard  that  as  a 
matter  of  statistics.  I am  at  once  prepared  to  admit 
that  in  all  probability  it  is  so.  There  are  certainly 
more  motor  vehicles  now  on  the  road  than  there  ever 
were,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  more  will  come 
from  towns,  but  I have  always  considered  that  it  is 
that  veiw  fact  which  has  caused  the  Government  to 
make  an  endeavour  to  meet  the  situation  by  the 
contribution  which  it  gives. 
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7810.  That  is  a contribution  which  comes  to  County 

Boroughs  and  County  Councils? — Yes.  All  the 

subjects  of  His  Majesty  may  travel  on  the  road, 
wherever  they  live. 

7811.  Yes,  but  when  you  have  made  allowance  for 
contributions  of  the  community  as  a whole  to  the  use 
of  the  roads  as  a whole,  I understand  you  not  to 
disagree  with  the  suggestion  that  the  user  of  the 
roads  is  increasingly  from  an  urban  origin  rather 
ihan  from  elsewihere? — No,  I do  not  say  that.  I say 
that  there  were  certain  proportions  in  the  past,  and 
those  proportions  may  be  altered,  or  they  may  not 
be  altered — I do  not  know — ibut  I should  think  it  is 
very  likely  that  you  are  correct  in  what  you  are 
suggesting.  But  I am  not  at  all  strong  on  it. 

7812.  If  I am  correct  in  my  suggestion,  if  it  be  the 
fact  that  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  use  of 
roads  comes  from  large  towns  owing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  motors,  would  not  that  be  a reason,  when 
the  town  increases  its  boundaries,  why  the  compen- 
eation  to  the  County  should  be  at  a higher  rate  than 
it  has  been  in  earlier  times — than  it  was  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.  Is  not  that  a reason  for  increas- 
ing the  compensation? — I do  not  think  so. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : That  is  quite  sufficient  for  me. 

7813.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Sir  Byland’s  argu- 
ment cuts  both  ways?  Does  not  a great  deal  of  this 
traffic  which  Sir  Ryland  says  originates  in  the  town 
originate  there,  for  the  benefit  of  people  living  in 
the  County?  Take  a dormitory  area  in  a County 
outside  a big  town;  that  is  very  largely  supplied  by 
the  tradesmen  in  the  town? — Yes. 

7814.  And  a large  amount  of  the  wear  of  the  road 
is  caused  by  traffic  coming  out  of  the  town  to  supply 
that  area? — Yes.  I think  it  may  be  said  that  the 
country  cannot  complain  of  having  to  contribute  con- 
siderably to  the  maintenance  of  the  road  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  partake  of  the  advantages  of  the 
town. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adhins) ; But  the  people  who  come  out 
from  the  town  and  make  adeciuate  incomes  out  of 
this  action  pay  their  rates  in  their  town  only,  and 
not  in  the  places  where  the  roads  are  running? 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh) : They  pay  their  rates  in 
the  place  where  they  live. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Surely,  my  Lord,  this 
matter  can  be  argued  on  both  sides,  and  it  is  argu- 
ment and  not  examination. 

(Chairman) : Well,  it  is  a very  important  point,  I 
think. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : I very  respectfully  submit 
that  we  are  ourselves  quite  competent  to  judge  it.  We 
have  certain  powers  of  obsei-vation ; we  can  apply 
those  powers  of  observation,  and  when  we  have  to 
consider  the  problem,  the  pros  and  cons — we  have 
already  had  two  sides  of  this  question — we  can 
discuss  it  as  a Commission  and  not  in  the  examina- 
tion of  a witness. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : I got  from  Sir  Robert  Fox 
certain  opinions  as  to  what  the  facts  are.  I asked 
him,  as  it  was  my  duty  to  ask  him,  whether  that  led 
him  to  a certain  conclusion,  and  he  said  “ No,”  and 
I left  it. 

781-5.  (Mr.  Pritchard^ : On  the  question  of  in- 

creased burden,  with  regard  to  which  several  ques- 
tions have  been  addressed  to  you,  Sir  Robert,  in 
connection  with  main  roads,  the  increased  burden  is 
due,  is  it  not,  to  what  might  be  called  loss  of  profit? 
—Yes. 

7816.  And  the  profit  is  due  to  the  amount  which 
the  County  Council  have  derived  from  the  particular 
district  in  rates  as  compared  with  the  amount  which 
they  have  expended  in  the  particular  district  on 
main  roads? — That  is  so. 

7817.  Now  the  amount  which  they  expend  is  partly 
dependent  upon  the  extent  of  the  main  road? — Yes. 

7818.  And  the  extent  of  the  main  road  is  a matter 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Council? 
— Certainly,  speaking  of  main  roads  in  the  technical 
sense. 


7819.  Yes,  because  it  is  the  County  Council  which 
decides  whether  a road  shall  be  a main  road? — Yes. 

7820.  You  know  the  complaint  which  has  been  made 
by  Non-County  Boroughs  and  Urban  District  Councils 
that  roads  in  their  areas  which  they  consider  should 
be  main  roads  have  not  been  made  main  roads? — 
Yes. 

7821.  May  1 remind  you  of  the  report  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire’s  Committee  where  they  deal  with  that ; 

“ It  was  alleged  in  evidence  that  certain  Counties  did 
not  act  equitably  in  declaring  certain  roads  to  be  main 
roads,  or  in  refraining  from  making  certain  roads 
main  roads  which  ought  equitably  to  have  been  so 
treated.  There  appears  to  be  some  ground  for  this 
allegation,  and  it  was  urged  before  the  Committee 
that  this  matter  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
before  the  arbitrator.”  Now  I want  to  ask  you,  as 
representing  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions, is  not  that  a point  which  they  have  endeavoured 
to  make  for  some  years,  that  there  should  be  some 
impartial  tribunal  to  decide  which  roads  should  be 
main  roads  and  therefore  a County  charge? — Yes. 
For  many  years  that  has  been  the  very  strong  point 
of  view  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations. 

7822.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Am  I also  right  in 
saying  that  an  agreement  has  practically  been  arrived 
at  on  that  point? — Quite  recently,  I think. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : And  if  recently,  that  is  only 
historical;  that  difficulty  ceases. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : The  agreement  has  not  yet 
been  made  efiective ; it  is  in  negotiation  yet. 

7823.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  Several  interests  have 
agreed,  I think? — It  is  not  in  force,  anyhow. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  may  have  a very  considerable 
influence  upon  our  recommendations. 

(Chairman)  : Are  there  any  further  questions  on 
this  paragraph ; if  not  we  may  pass  to  paragraph  53, 

“ Effect  upon  other  Local  Authorities.” 

7824.  (Col.  Williams)  : I gathered  you  rather  sug- 
gested that  the  only  effect  on  a small  Local  Authority 
outside  a Borough  if  it  is  taken  in  is  for  its  good. 
That  is  the  general  trend  of  your  paragraph? — l^at 
is  my  opinion.  I think  it  is  right  to  say  that, 
because  the  Order  would  not  be  made  to  take  it  in 
unless  it  was  for  its  good. 

7826.  I do  not  know  that  I am  prepared  to  accept 
that? — Well,  we  have  great  faith  in  our  tribunals. 

7826.  In  many  cases  of  extensions  a division  is  made 
of  the  area 'of  an  adjoining  Authority,  and  it  is  not 
taken  in  as  a whole.  I mean  in  many  cases  of 
extended  Boroughs  the  area  of  an  adjoining  minor 
Local  Authority  is  divided  and  not  taken  as  a whole? 
— Yes,  a portion  is  taken  in  and  a portion  left  out. 

7827.  That  may  have  a very  serious  effect  upon  the 
local  government  of  the  remainder  of  the  district? — I 
agree.  I think  that  is  always  considered. 

7828.  And  it  is  even  more  serious  than  the  effect 
on  the  County,  because  the  proportion  taken  will 
probably  be  greater? — It  might  be  so,  but  I have 
ahvays  found  that  that  point  is  most  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  tribunal.  It  is  also,  to  do  justice  to 
the  Corporations  who  apply  for  extension,  very  care- 
fully examined  by  them,  but  anyhow  the  tribunal 
protects  the  minor  Authorities. 

7829.  Which  consideration  should  be  the  major  con- 
sideration, the  consideration  of  the  acquiring 
Authority  or  the  conditions  of  the  Authority  from 
■which  it  is  taken? — I think  the  proper  consideration 
is  what  I may  call  the  public  interest  of  both  bodies, 
namely,  the  acquiring  Authority  and  the  other,  and 
I think  the  acquiring  Authority  must  show  that  it  is 
to  the  advantage  of  the  ratepayers  of  its  area  and  of 
the  other  area  that  they  should  combine. 

7830.  In  other  words,  that  leads  you  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  the  balance  of  disadvantage  is  against 
the  area  which  is  proposed  to  be  left,  the  extension 
should  not  take  place? — My  view  is  something  like 
that.  I mean  if  it  is  clearly  to  the  detriment  of  an 
Authority  to  be  taken  in,  it  ought  not  to  be  taken 
in — a Rural  District  Council,  I mean,  or  a part  of  a 
Rural  District  Council.  Whether  it  is  a detriment 
or  not,  a tribunal  is  set  up  to  inquire. 
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7831.  You  think  that  that  should  outweigh  the 
advantages  to  the  city  of  taking  it  'in? — I do  not 
think  that  the  matter  should  be  looked  at  quite  in 
that  way.  I think  the  great  point  is  the  advantage 
to  the  people  who  inhabit  both  the  city  and  the  other 
place,  and  those  advantages  might  be  to  the  city, 
though  it  is  unlikely.  It  might  be  an  advantage  to 
them  that  the  outside  district  would  come  in  and  help 
them  to  pay  their  debts  in  respect  of  various 
institutions  and  things  which  the  outside  district  has 
been  using  without  contributing  towards  them  in  any 
way. 

7832.  The  proposed  extension  in  that  case  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  city  from  your  point  of  view? 
—Yes. 

7833.  In  fact  there  are  very  few  extensions  which 
have  not  in  their  origin  been  to  the  advantage  of  the 
city.  Do  you  accept  that? — No.  I think  the  city 
may  sometimes  think  so. 

7834.  (iS'ir  Byland  Adkins) : I see  the  first  part  of 
the  paragraph,  though  it  is  a very  important  point, 
is  a repetition  of  your  previous  argument  and  views? 
—Yes. 

7835.  But  in  the  latter  part  you  I'efer  to  differential 
rating.  May  I take  it  you  think  that  the.  principle 
of  giving  differential  rating  to  persons  who  at  the 
time  happen  to  be  ratepayers  of  an  added  area  is  a 
proper  course?. — Yes,  I do. 

7836.  How  do  you  distinguish  it  from  bribery?— J 
am  shocked  at  the  mere  suggestion. 

7837.  How  do  you  distinguish  it  from  financial 
inducements  to  individuals-? — Well,  I am  not  allowed 
to  express  a dislike  to  these  phrases. 

7838.  I hope  “ financial  inducements  ” is  not 
objectionable? — I think  it  is  a perfectly  fair  and 
sound  thing  to  allow  differential  rating.  I think  I 
should  best  explain  my  views  upon  it  by  giving  a small 
example.  The  example  I am  going  to  venture  to  put 
before  you  is  that  of  a district  where  I happen  to 
live  myself,  which  I leave  early  in  the  morning  and 
# which  I get  home  late  at  night.  I have  had  some 
opportunities  of  observing  what  has  taken  place  in 
this  district.  It  is  now  part  of  Leeds,  I may  say,  and 
is  enjoying  differential  rating. 

7839.  I trust  you,  among  others,  are  enjoying  it? 

There  are  no  exceptions,  of  course.  This  district 
when  it  became  part  of  Leeds  had  not  an  adequate 
water  supply;  it  had  no  electric  light; -the  supply  of 
gas  was  extremely  defective;  and  there  was  no 
sewerage  whatever.  The  few  inhabitants  who  had 
any  particular  fancies  about  sewage  had  to  have  cess- 
pools, and  those  who  were  not  very  particular  did  not 
have  anything.  The  City  takes  some  time  to  provide 
the  services;  obviously  it  cannot  all  be  don©  at  once. 

It  takes  some  years  to  provide  the  services  so  as  to 
bring  the  services  to  that  district  up  to  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  services  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  the  City, 
and  for  that  a differential  rate  has  been  allowed,  and 
rightly  allowed. 

7840.  On  the  ground  that  they  were  not  getting  as 
niuch  benefit  as  other  people  in  the  City  who  pay  the 
higher  rate  .S’ — Yes.  I think  you  have  alwa3's  to  look 
at  imtes  and  services  together.  The  amount  of  the 
rate  is  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  services  which 
you  obtain  for  the  rate.  The  rates  were  kept  low  for 
a period  of  j’ears  in  this  district  until  the  services  had 
grown  up  to  it.  Now  the  sewerage  is  only  reaching 
completion,  and  it  is  only  a short  time  ago  since  the 
other  things  have  reached  completion,  and  it  will 
happen  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  differential  rating 
that  the  district  will  be  served  the  same  as  the  other 
pait  of  the  City,  and  they  will  then  pay  the  same 
rate  as  the  rest  of  the  City,  which  I think  is  very 
fair.  Furthermore,  it  assists  the  development  of  a 
district. 

7841.  Does  that  mean  that  where  you  seek  to  take 
in  a district  which  is  not  developed,  by  giving  these 
financial  benefits  you  get  it  in  the  City  and  gradually 
make  it^so  urban  that  the  argument  for  its  being 
in  the  City  becomes  greater?  Do  you  follow  me? 
Ton  bring  into  the  City  places  which  are  not 
urban,  in  the  full  sense,  and  give  them  low  rating 


and  they  become  urban  in  the  process.? — No,  that  it 
not  what  I mean. 

7842.  It  is  what  happens,  is  it  not.? — No,  I do  not 
thinli  it  is.  You  say  the  districts  are  not  urban. 

7843.  In  the  full  sense? — Probably,  but  they  are 
developing;  the  development  has  begun  and  the 
nearness  of  the  City  indicates  development.  The 
development  is  there,  and  it  is  very  desirable  to 
take  these  places  in  time,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  developing  in  some  way  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  suitable  for  their  joining  up  with  the  City. 

7844.  Is  not  that  met  to  a large  extent  by  the 
procedure  under  the  Town  Planning  Acts,  which  does 
not  involve  annexation? — I do  not  think  it  is.  I am 
sure  it  is  not.  You  desire  to  make  a town  plan  in 
common  with  a Rural  District.  In  Leeds  we  think 
we  take  sound  view's  as  to  w'hat  the  future  width 
of  the  road  ought  to  be,  and  the  Rural  District 
Council  devote  their  best  attention  to  it,  but  their 
view  of  the  width  is  very  different  from  ours,  and 
they  say  “ Oh  no,  w©  shall  not  agree  with  this;  we 
are  not  going  to  agree,  but  we  might  be  induced 
to  agree  if  you  will  buy  the  road  at  the  fancy  width 
you  think  it  ought  to  be  and  pay  for  it.”  That  is  the 
kind  of  thing.  That  is  only  one  illustration. 

7845.  (Ool.  Williams) : Do  not  you  think  that  is 
reasonable? — Oh,  no,  I do  not  at  all.  They  get  all 
the  rateable  value  from  the  development  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  development  of  the  whole  place  wnich 
goes  on  on  the  borders  of  a City. 

7846.  {tiir  Hyland  Adkins) : You  spoke  in  this 

particular  illustration  which  j'ou  gave  of  a water 
supply  and  an  electric  light  supply  which  were  not 
there.  In  your  case,  those  services  happened  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  City  Council  and  not  in  the 
hands  of  companies? — Yes. 

/347.  It  would  not  take  ten  or  fifteen  years  to 
extend  wmter  or  electric  light  or  gas  to  a neigh- 
bouring district  like  this,  would  it?— No.  I have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  could  be  performed 
very  much  quicker,  but  in  public  life  things  go 
along  sloivly. 

7848.  Is  it  in  the  public  interest  that  there  should 
be  differential  rating  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  re- 
spect of  services  which  could  be  put  in  in  a year  or 
two? — Yes,  I think  it  is. 

7849.  You  could  supply  almost  all  these  things  by 
agreement  wuthout  extending  the  Borough  at  all?— 

I could  not  supply  the  most  important  of  all- 
sewerage. 

7850.  Sew'erage,  I know',  but  water,  electric  light, 
and  gas,  and  things  of  that  sort? — Yes,  certainly,  by 
the  alteration  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  it  could  be 
done. 

7861.  There  are  many  cases  w'ell  within  your 
knowledge  in  which  a large  town  is  supplying  those 
commodities  at  an  agreed  price  to  outlying  locali- 
ties? Yes,  certainly,  assuming  they  are  empowered 
to  do  it,  assuming  they  have  statutory  powers. 

/852.  I meant  as  a matter  of  fact  a great  many 
Cities  have? — Yes. 

/85'3.  Some  have  their  works  outside  their  area? — 
Yes. 

7854.  So  that  your  main  argument  for-  this  is  the 
question  of  sewerage?— Yes.  I agree  with  what  you 
said  with  regard  to  water,  that  w©  could  supply  if 
we  had  statutory  powers. 

i855.  And  you  think  that  differential  rating  for 
a long  period  is  the  projier  way  of  dealing  with  this 
problem  ? — Certainly. 

7856.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  danger  of 
the  judgment  of  persons  in  the  area  being  unduly 
affected  by  this  financial  advantage  when  it  is  a 
question  of  including  them? — Oh  yes^  I have  no  doubt 
it  does  affect  their  minds,  and  I do  not  see  any  harm 
if  it  does. 

^857.  (Sir  Lewis  Leard) : Not  unduly? — No.  It 
may  affect  their  minds  or  it  may  not.  I have  had 
a great  example  of  a case  in  which  it  has  not  affected 
them  at  all.  I offered  them  the  most  noble  terms 
and  they  all  opposed  most  violently. 
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7858.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I understand  you  to 
say  that  this  method  of  financial  inducement  facili- 
tated development  in  the  district? — Yes,  un- 
doubtedly, I think  it  does. 

7859.  I want  to  use  a colourless  word  if  I can, 
but  is  not  that  getting  a little  near  what  irreverent 
people  would  call  a sop? — Well,  supposing  it  is? 

(Col-  Willia7ns) : If  your  argument  is  sound,  that 
the  fifteen  years  of  differential  rating  is  given  in 
order  that  you  may  have  time  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  district,  is  not  the  converse  true, 
that  if  you  do  not  draw  the  rates  from  that  dis- 
trict for  fifteen  years,  you  are  not  in  such  a hurry 
to  carry  the  advantages  to  the  district,  which  would 
naturally  retard  the  development  of  a district? 

7860.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Are  there  not  cases 
of  that  sort? — I do  not  think  so.  I can  only  speak 
from  experience.  I think  that  is  rather  an  argu- 
mentative proposition,  but  my  experience  is  that 
the  added  areas  develop  enormously,  and  I think 
they  develop  enormously  because  they  have  got  a 
period  of  time  in  which  to  build  their  houses  and 
sell  them  to  somebody  and  get  out  before  the  full 
rating  comes  on. 

7861.  It  is  a very  human  way  of  looking  at  it,  is  it 
not? — Yes. 

7862.  Supposing  a proposal  is  made  in  any  City 
Council  to  put  up  a library  or  carry  out  any  improve- 
ment ill  an  added  area  where  there  is.  an  advan- 
tageous differential  rating  to  that  area,  cannot  you 
imagine  the  members  for  the  other  districts  saying 
“ These  people  are  not  paying  their  full  rates  yet; 
why  should  they  have  these  advantages?” — I cannot, 
but  I do  not  need  to  imagine  what  those  people  who 
represent  that  district  say  themselves  when  they 
come  into  the  boundary.  They  are  represented.  I 
gave  an  illustration  of  this  very  district  yesterday. 

7863.  (Chairman)  : Anyhow  you  have  not  had  any 
experience  of  it? — No,  the  experience  I have  is  to 
the  contrary.  If  I follow  Colonel  Seymour  Williams’s 
point  of  view,  my  experience  is  that  the  representa- 
tives who  come  in  from  the  added  areas  insist  on 
their  rights,  and  they  are  very  vigorous,  and,  as  I 
told  the  Commission  yesterday,  one  of  the  added 
areas  polled  75  per  cent. 

7804.  (Col.  Williams) : I quite  accept  the  sugges- 
tion that  he  asserts  his  rights,  but  he  is  only  a very 
poor  minority  and  he  may  not  get  them  ? — I think 
he  gets  them  sooner  or  later. 

7865.  (Sir  William  Middlebrook) : Will  the  list 
you  give  of  gas,  water,  sewerage,  and  so  on,  by  any 
means  exhaust  the  benefits  of  being  taken  into  a 
Borough? — No,  I do  not  think  it  does.  There  are 
quite  a number  of  other  things. 

7866.  I am  dealing  with  it  from  the  point  of  view 
that  fifteen  years  is  not  an  unreasonably  long  time 
in  which  to  complete  matters  of  that  kind,  which 
Sir  Ryland  iput? — There  are  free  libraries  and  baths. 

7867.  And  pleasure  grounds? — Yes. 

7868.  Road  improvements? — Yes.  There  are  quite 
a number  of  things — omnibuses. 

7869.  And  is  it  not  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
local  conditions  determine  what  is  a reasonable 
arrangement  with  regard  to  time? — Yes. 

(Sir  William  Middlebrook) : This  differential  rating 
has  been  termed  a financial  advantage? 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : A financial  inducement. 

7870.  (Sir  William  Middlebrook) : The  point  I 

want  to  put  is  this : is  there  any  financial  advantage 
to  the  added  area  in  the  terms  which  are  made  for 
differential  rating? — No. 

7871.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  arrangement  made 
between  the  Authority  seeking  to  include  and  the 
Authority  to  be  included  is  not  that  the  rates  which 
they  have  hitherto  borne  shall  be  lessened,  but  that 
they  shall  not  be  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  rates 
of  the  including  Authority  for  a period  of  years,  in 
order  to  enable  these  things  to  be  done? — Yes. 

7872.  But  there  is  no  direct  financial  advantage? 
— None  whatever. 


7873.  They  have  to  bear  the  same  burden  as  they 
have  hitherto? — Yes. 

7874.  And  the  increased  burden  only  comes  upon 
them  when  a sufl3.cient  time  has  been  given  to  bring 
their  conditions  up  to  the  conditions  of  the  including 
Authority? — Yes.  They  pay  either  the  same  rates 
as  they  paid  before  or  a little  more,  and  they  enjoy 
the  services  which  are  brought  to  them. 

7875.  As  you  gradually  bring  them  into  operation? 
— Yes,  and  as  a general  rule  the  suggestions  as  to 
terms  of  differential  rating  come  from  the  Authority. 

7876.  (Mr.  Turton) : Can  we  have  a concrete  in- 
stance ? — They  usually  come  from  the  Local 
Authority. 

7877.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins):  Which  Authority? — 

Supposing  you  come  to  an  arrangement  with  an 
Authority 

7878.  Then  the  suggestions  come  from  them? — 
Yes. 

7879.  On  the  ground  that  although  in  Sir 
William’s  view  it  is  not  a financial  advantage,  it  is 
a removal  of  what  would  otherwise  be  a financial 
burden  P — Yes. 

(Sir  William  Middlebrook):  No;  the  burden  which 
they  have  hitherto  had  remains  for  the  period. 

7880.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I think  Sir  Ryland 
is  quite  right  in  what  he  says.  It  is  a postponement 
of  what  they  consider  to  be  a position  of  prejudice 
which  is  created  by  their  being  brought  into  the 
Borough .P — Oh,  no. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : To  that  extent  it  is  a 

benefit. 

(Chairman) : It  is  rather  an  arguable  point. 

7881.  (Col.  Williams) : Do  you  put  it  forward  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  there  are  no  cases  where  the 
differential  rating  has  been  less  than  the  antecedent 
rating? — Oh,  yes;  certainly  in  my  experience.  I 
have  not  heard  of  any. 

7882.  I put  it  to  you  that  that  is  not  always 
correct? — ^That  may  be  so.  I have  not  got  in  my 
mind  what  has  taken  place  all  over  England.  I only 
refer  to  my  own  experience. 

7883.  (Mr.  Turton) : Could  we  have  a concrete 
instance?  We  know  the  West  Riding  rate.  Perhaps 
you  could  tell  us? — I think  I have  answered  the 
question  by  saying  that  in  my  experience  there  has 
been  no  reduction  of  the  rates  to  any  Local  Authority 
coming  in  from  the  rates  they  were  paying  before. 

7884.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : On  this  question  of 

differential  rating,  when  it  is  given  it  is  generally 
given  under  the  powers  conferred  by  section  211  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1876? — Yes. 

7885.  That  is  a section  which  was  very  much  ante- 
cedent to  any  question  of  extensions  of  boundary 
such  as  we  are  considering? — Yes. 

7886.  So  that  the  differential  rating  which  was 
sanctioned  by  that  section  was  set  up  by  Parliament 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  might  be  within  the 
area  of  one  urban  authority  districts  which  derived 
different  benefits,  some  more  and  some  less,  from  the 
growth  of  the  district? — Yes. 

7887.  So  that  differential  rating  is  not  organically 
connected  with  an  extension  of  boundary,  but  is 
independent  of  it  and  is  antecedent  to  it? — It  is  an 
ancient  principle  applied  to  a new  case. 

7888.  And  in  the  circumstances  which  you  have  sug- 
gested in  the  case  you  are  familiar  with,  supposing 
that  area  had  been  i'n  Leeds  ab  initio,  there  might 
still  have  been  a case  for  differential  rating,  apart 
from  the  question  of  extension? — Yes. 

7889.  (Mr.  Lloyd):  You  speak  in  this  paragraph  of 
differential  rating  for  a period  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years.  Am  I right  in  my  recollection  that  the 
differential  rate  is  sometimes  a diminishing  one,  so 
that  it  may  be  a certain  differential  rate  for  two 
years,  less  for  another  two  years,  and  so  on,  gradually 
wiping  out  the  difference? — Yes.  I wanted  to  men- 
tion that,  and  I forgot  it. 

(Chairman)  : Perhaps  we  might  pass  to  paragraph 
54,  “ Procedure  on  proposals  for  creation  or  extension 
of  County  Boroughs.” 
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Procbdube  on  Proposals  foe  Creation  or  Extension 
OF  County  Boroughs. 

54.  In  view  of  all  the  oircumstanoee,  I am  clearly 
of  opinion  that  every  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  secure  that  Urban  Authorities  shall  have  the  best 
and  simplest  form  of  local  government,  namely,  that 
of  Borough  Councils,  and  where  practicable.  County 
Borough  Councils.  It  is  quite  recognised  that  an 
important  change  of  this  kind  ought  not  to  take 
place  in  any  area  except  after  careful  enquiry  and 
due  consideration  of  all  the  relevant  circumstances. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  proposal  for  such  a change 
ought  not,  I suggest,  to  be  rejected  without  such 
enquiry  and  consideration.  The  question,  therefore, 
resolves  itself  largely  into  that  of  the  tribunal  or 
tribunals  by  whom  these  questions  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

55.  Until  1888,  the  only  method  of  altering  the 
boundaries  of  a Borough  was  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  the  only  tribunal  was  therefore  a Committee  of 
Parliament.  On  many  occasions  the  Boroughs  urged 
that  the  procedure  should  be  simplified.  Por 
example,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Municipal  Corporations  held  on  the  10th  March, 
1876,  the  following  resolution  was  passed;  — 

“ That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Association  greater 
facilities  for  the  extension  of  corporate  areas 
should  be  given  to  Municipal  Corporations ; and 
that  this  A.ssociation  would  view  with  favour  any 
well-considered  measure  having  this  object  in 
view," 

56.  Subsequently,  the  Association  laid  definite  pro- 
posals before  the  Government  in  favour  of  altering 
the  boundaries  of  Boroughs  by  Provisional  Order, 
and  it  was  presumably  largely  in  consequence  of 
those  representations  that  section  54  was  included  in 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  with  the  object  of 
enabling  extensions  to  take  place  by  Provisional 
Order.  In  ray  opinion  that  section  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  scheme  of  local  government  initiated  by 
the  Act  of  1888,  and  indicates  that  the  division  of 
the  country  into  Administrative  Counties  and  County 
Boroughs  cannot  be  regarded  as  final,  but  is  subject 
to  adjustment  to  meet  the  varying  circumstances  and 
changes  that  take  place. 

57.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  result  of  the 
procedure  by  Provisional  Order  authorised  by  section 
54  of  the  Act  of  1888  has,  on  the  Whole,  proved  quite 
satisfactory  where  there  is  no  serious  opposition.  It 
Iras,  however,  two  objections,  namely — 

(1)  where  the  proposal  is  severely  opposed  three 
inquiries  are  involved — a Local  Inquiry, 
and  one  before  each  House  of  Parliament. 

I submit  that  three  inquiries  are  unneces- 
sary and  that  this  procedure,  therefore, 
involves  expense  which  ought  to  be  avoided ; 

(i‘2)  the  other  difficulty  is  that  the  Bill  to  confirm 
the  Order  is  liable  to  be  rejected  by  Parlia- 
ment without  any  consideration  of  its 
merits. 

58.  Whilst  I recognise  these  difficulties  in  the 
present  procedure,  I have  not  been  authorised  by  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  to  submit  an 
alternative.  I should  be  sorry  to  see  the  Ministry 
of  Health  superseded  in  regard  to  these  matters; 
they  have  full  knowledge  of  all  the  relevant  circum- 
stances which  would  not  be  available  for  anyone  else, 
they  have  unrivalled  exiperience,  they  are,  through 
their  Minister,  directly  responsible  to  Parliameirt, 
and  they  are,  I submit,  strictly  impartial.  I can 
say  that  the  more  readily  because  they  have  certainly 
shown  no  favours  to  Leeds.  As  stated  above,  the 
proposal  put  forward  by  that  City  in  1903,  which 
the  Oorporatiou  regarded  as  fully  justified,  was 
rejected  in  toto,  and  in  1912  and  1922,  although  they 
made  the  Orders,  the  areas  contained  therein  were 
considerably  less  than  the  areas  which  the  Corpora- 
tion thought  that  they  were  entitled  to  ask  for. 


59.  I should  be  sorry  to  see  these  matters  removed 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and 
indeed  I would  rather  see  their  powers  enlarged,  but 
1 recognise  that  a tribunal  should  not  only  be 
competent  and  impartial,  but  should  also  be  accept- 
able to  the  parties  appearing  before  it,  and  if 
therefore,  the  County  Councils  have  any  alternative 
to  suggest,  the  Boroughs  will  be  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  it.  But  whatever  the  procedure 
may  be,  it  should  comply  with  the  following  con- 
ditions, namely  : — 

(1)  Thei’e  should  not  be  more  than  two  inquiries; 

(2)  It  should  not  be  possible  to  reject  the  applica- 

tion without  giving  the  promoters  an 
opportunity  of  proving  the  merits  of  their 
case ; 

(3)  The  right  which  the  Boroughs  have  enjoyed 

from  time  immemorial  of  laying  their  pro- 
posals before  Parliament,  and  to  which 
they  attach  the  greatest  importance,  should 
not  be  diminished. 

Local  Government  (Adjustments)  Act,  1913. 

60.  I do  not  propose  to  deal  with  the  subject  of 
finance  until  I learn  the  views  and  proposals  of  the 
County  Councils.  The  Act  dealing  with  financial 
adjustment  (the  Local  Government  (Adjustments) 
Act,  1913)  was  passed  so  recently  that  experience  has 
hardly  been  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  its  practical  effect.  I may,  however, 
point  out  that  the  Act  was  passed  in  accordance 
with  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  presided  over 
by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  That  Committee,  which 
was  appointed  at  the  express  request  of  the  County 
Councils,  heard  both  parties  by  counsel  and  witnesses, 
and  after  a long  and  careful  inquiry  into  the 
specific  subject  referred  to  them,  issued  a Report 
which  was  very  largely  in  favour  of  County  Councils, 
and  of  which,  indeed,  the  County  Councils  Associa- 
tion expressed  their  full  and  unqualified  approval. 
The  Boroughs,  on  the  other  hand,  were  far  from 
satisfied  with  the  Report,  but  they  recognised  the 
authority  and  impartiality  of  the  tribunal  before 
whoau  they  had  appeared,  and  they  accordingly 
accepted  their  decision  and  assented  to  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1913  based  upon  the  decision. 

{Chairman) : Paragraphs  54  to  57  are  narrative. 
You  tell  us  i'n  paragraph  58  that  you  have  not  been 
authorised  by  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions to  submit  an  alternative.  I do  not  know  that 
there  is  very  much  to  be  said  on  these  paragraphs. 

{Mr.  Turton) : There  is  one  matter  on  paragraph  57. 

7890.  (Chairman) : I think  it  is  Sir  Robert’s  own 
opinion,  or  is  this  the  opinion  of  the  Association  F — 

It  is  my  own  opinion.  I think  I may  safely  say  that 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Association  too,  though  I have 
not  got  a special  resolution  on  the  subject. 

7891.  (Mr.  Turton)  : I wanted  this  for  my  own 
information.  I do  not  quite  understand  what  you 
mean  when  you  talk  in  paragraph  57  of  three 
inquiries,  which  you  say  are  too  many.  Do  you 
propose  one  preliminary  inquiry  on  the  spot  and  a 
second  inquiry  to  be  conducted  before  a Joint  Com- 
mittee of  both  Houses?  Is  that  involved  in  para- 
graph 57,  or  do  you  propose  to  abolish  the  preliminary 
inquiry  and  have  the  inquiry  before  one  House  and 
then  before  the  second  House  — I have  not  expressed 
an  opinion  at  present. 

7892.  You  say  three  inquiries  are  unnecessary,  and 
I gathered  your  view  was  that  it  should  be  two?  Do 
yo'U  say  you  have  not  considered  it? — 1 have  con- 
sidered it,  and  the  view  I have  myself  in  carrying 
out  these  principles  which  I have  referred  to  is  that 
probably  the  best  sort  of  inquiry  would  be  to  have 
the  inquiry  as  at  present  by  the  Ministry  of  Health. 
The  Ministry  of  Health  is  a most  able  and  efficient 
Department  dealing  with  local  government;  it  is  the 
Department  now  dealing  with  the  matter  and  should 
continue  to  do  so.  I think  the  inquiry  ought  to  be 
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conducted  by  tbem.  I think  then  there  should  be  an 
Order,  and  that  that  Order  should  be  final  in  the 
event  of  there  being  no  opposition,  if  everybody 
accepts  it. 

7893.  Wo  are  only  dealing  with  oppo.sed  matters?-— 
Then  I think,  and  always  have  thought,  that  there  is 
no  tribunal  like  a Committee  of  Parliament.  As 
there  are  two  Houses,  and  as  going  before  two  Houses 
would  involve  two  hearings,  which  is  very  unsatis- 
factory, I think  the  proper  course  is  that  the  Order 
should  be  inquired  into  in  London  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses,  and 
that  their  decision  should  be  absolute. 

7894.  Then  it  simply  goes  through  Third  Reading 
pro  forma? — ^Yes. 

7895.  You  take  away  the  last  word  which  Parlia- 
ment has? — Yes,  I think  for  a very  good  reason. 

7896.  {Chairman) : Your  proposition  is  this,  that 
you  should  have  first  a local  inquiry? — Yes. 

7897.  And  then  you  should  refer  it  to  a Joint  Select 
Committee  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  that 
that  Joint  Select  Committee  should  be  final? — ^Yes. 

{Chairman) : You  would  suggest  that  the  procedure 
should  be  the  same  in  both  Houses  as  is  the  procedure 
in  the  case  of  a Finance  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  ? 
That  is  what  it  comes  to? 

{Mr.  Turton) : Oh  no.  After  this  inquiry  before  a 
Joint  .Committee,  further  proceedings  in  either  House 
are  to  be  pro  forma. 

{Chairman) : After  the  passing  of  the  Budget 

through  the  House  of  Commons  the  proceedings  in 
the  House  of  Lords  are  pro  forma. 

{Mr.  Lloyd,) ; But  there  is  a great  deal  more  than 
that,  I think.  Si'r  Robert  means  that  there  should 
be  no  division  on  First  Reading,  no  division  on  Second 
Reading,  and  no  division  on  Third  Reading,  as  I 
understand. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : The  House  on  Third 

Reading  should  accept  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  and  have  no  power  of  objecting  ? 

7898.  {Chairnum) : Further  than  that — on  Second 
Reading.  Is  not  that  so? — I am  giving  a very  rough 
idea,  of  course.  What  I am  trying  to  arrive  at  is  the 
suggestion  that  the  Order  should  go  to  a Joint  Com- 
mittee of  both  Houses ; the  Order  should  go  without 
any  reading  in  Parliament  at  all. 

7899.  No  Second  Reading? — No  Second  Reading. 

7900.  There  should  be  nobody  but  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  of  both  Houses,  which  would  decide  for  or 
against,  and  the  rest  of  the  procedure  would  merely 
be  registering  it  as  an  Act  of  Parliament? — ^Yes. 

7901.  I think  it  is  as  I said? — ^Yes.  You  will  quite 
see  what  I have  in  view.  What  I have  in  view  in 
my  suggestion  is  that  the  matter  is  of  very  great 
importance  and  should  be  dealt  with  by  people  who 
have  considered  the  merits  of  the  case  with  some 
care. 

7902.  {Mr.  Biddell) : It  would  be,  a unique  pro- 
cedure as  far  as  Parliament  is  concerned? — Yes. 

7903.  {Mr.  Turton) : And  it  could  only  be  done  by 
Parliament  abrogating  its  own  functions? — Yes. 
Parliament  has  to  some  extent  done  that  under  the 
existing  Provisional  Order  procedure. 

{Mr.  Turton) : Hold  an  inquiry  on  the  spot  by 
Colonel  Norton,  or  any  of  these  experienced  gentle- 
men we  have  heard  of,  and  then  an  inquiry  by  a 
Joint  Select  Committee? 

7904.  {Chairman) : You  would  have  your  inquiry 
on  the  spot,  which  would  practically  determine  the 
question  of  granting  the  Provisional  Order? — Yes. 

7905.  The  Joint  Select  Committee  would  confirm 
it,  and  that  would  be  the  only  procedure? — Yes. 

7906.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Do  you  contemplate 

going  before  the  Joint  Select  Committee  if  you 
get  your  Order,  and  it  is  not  opposed,  or  if  it  is 
unopposed  do  you  contemplate  that  the  Joint 
Select  Committee  would  not  sit? — If  unopposed,  I 
said  to  Mr.  Turton  that  the  Ministry  would  make 
the  Order  and  it  would  be  effective  straight  away. 

7907.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : What  you  want  is  that  in 
all  these  oases  which  you  regard  as  important  there 
should  be  an  inquiry,  or  in  case  of  opposition  two 


inquiries,  by  an  impartial  competent  tribunal  or 
tribunals? — Yes,  that  is  it. 

7908.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : The  Consultative 

Council  sat  upon  this  very  question  ? — Yes,  I remem- 
ber that. 

7909.  And  I see  you  signed  a report  dissenting  from 
certain  paragraphs  of  their  recommendations? — Yes. 

7910.  Paragraphs  7 and  8,  from  which  you  dis- 
sented, read:  “ We  recommend  that  the  local  inquiry 
into  all  applications  of  an  important  character 
should  be  held  by  a body  of  three  persons,  of  whom 
at  least  one,  who  should  be  chairman,  should  be  a 
person  who  is  neither  an  officer  nor  an  ex-officer  of 
the  Ministry,  and  is  possessed  of  experience  of 
acting  in  a judicial  capacity.  We  recommend  that 
this  body  should  be  empowered,  if  unanimous,  to 
reject  an  application  submitted  to  it  either  as  a 
whole  or  in  part.”  You  dissented  from  that? — Yes. 

7911.  I will  read  the  other  paragraph,  which  is 

No.  8:  “Having  regard  to  the  economies  which 

would,  we  believe,  be  secured  by  the  simplification 
of  the  preliminary  stages  of  an  application,  and  the 
improvements  in  procedure  at  local  inquiries  sug- 
gested in  the  foregoing  recommendations,  we  recom- 
mend that  every  Provisional  Order  Confirmation 
Bill  should  be  examined  by  a Committee  of  each 
House  of  Parliament,  and  should  not  be  referred  to 
a Joint  Comm.ittee  of  the  two  Houses.”  You  dis- 
sented from  that.P — Yes,  I dissented. 

7912.  You  said : “ I regret  that  I cannot  agree 
with  the  recommendations  contained  in  paragraphs 
7 and  8 of  the  Report  of  the  Majority  of  the  Con- 
sultative Council.”  Then  you  set  out  the  scheme 
wifh  regard  to  the  Ministi'3’',  which  you  have 
described  to  us,  very  much  in  the  same  way  in  which 
you  have  to-day  described  it.  Then  you  say  with 
regard  to  paragraph  8 — and  that  is  the  matter  you 
are  now  dealing  with — “ I think  the  majority  of  the 
oases  could  well  be  referred  to  a Joint  Committee 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  at  a great  saving  of 
expense,  and  there  are  no  doubt  others  of  greater 
complexity  and  magnitude  which  .should  go  before 
Committees  of  both  Houses.  I therefore  submit 
that  the  Minister  of  Health  should  not  adopt  any 
hard  and  fast  rule  in  the  matter.”  You  do  not  in 
this  Report  make  the  extraordinary  suggestion 
which  1 think  one  of  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  has  .said  means  a dislocation  of  the  ordinary 
Parliamentary  procedure.  You  simply  suggest  that 
it  should  go,  as  many  other  Bills  have  gone,  to  a 
Committee  of  both  Houses,  with  all  the  rights  pre- 
served^ to  Parliament  to  deal  with  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  as  they  may  think  best  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case? — Yes. 

7913.  So  that  your  suggestions  to-day  are  a little 
in  advance  of  those  which  you  made  in  the  Report? 
—1  agree. 

791.4.  {Mr.  liiddell) : Would  you  leave  the  proce- 
dure by  Private  Bill  as  well? — Yes,  that  is  very 
appropriate.'  What  I am  referring  to  is  an  alter- 
native procedure,  and  Parliament  did  to  an  extent 
abrogate  its  rights  under  section  54  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  by  setting  up  an  alternative  pro- 
cedure, but  the  procedure  of  going  by  Bill  would  still 
remain  to  the  Local  Authority  j if  they  like  to  go  to 
Parliament  they  can. 

7915.  But  they  probably  never  would? — They  pro- 
bably never  would. 

7916.  {Chairman) : Is  it  not  an  abrogation  by 

Parliament  of  its  powers? — I said  to  an  extent. 

7917.  A Provisional  Order  has  to  be  confirmed  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament  ?— I quite  agree,  but  I think 
up  to  a point  it  is.  Supposing  the  Provisional  Order 
is  not  opposed,  it  is  true  it  goes  before  the  House, 
but  it  does  not  go  to  a Committee;  it  is  merely  pro 
forma.  A great  deal  is  done  in  that  way,  and  that 
is  the  great  charm  of  the  Provisional  Order  system, 
that  it  saves  expense  and  delay  in  Parliament. 

7918.  {Mr.  liiddeU) : Do  you  attach  considerable 
importance  to  the  fact  of  the  inquiry  being  local? — 
I certainly  do.  As  an  alternative  procedure  I think 
there  should  be  the  opportunity  of  a local  inquiry, 
and  I think  at  a local  inquiry  there  is  always  the 
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chance  that  it  produces  an  agreement.  I have  known 
cases  in  which  it  has.  I have  in  mind  one  case,  one 
oi  these  extensions  which  I have  referred  to  in  my 
evidence — the  1912  case.  I had  opposition  at  the 
local  inquiry,  but  after  thrashing  the  whole  thing 
out  locally  and  in  public,  the  opposition  was  with- 
drawn, and  there  was  no  opposition  before  the  House 
at  all,  and  the  Bill  confirming  the  Order  went 
through  unopposed.  That  sometimes  happens;  fre- 
quently it  does  not,  of  course,  but  any  opportunity 
of  that  happening  ought  to  be  left  open  to  us,  I 
think. 

7919.  (Col.  Williain-S) : Was  a differential  rate 

proposed? — Yes. 

7920.  (Mr.  liiddell) : 1 suppose  it  is  cheaper  and 
more  accessible  to  an  individual  ratepayer? — I do  not 
think  there  is  much  in  that.  The  individual  rate- 
payer has  a much  better  opportunity  of  opposing  at 
the  local  inquiry  than  he  has  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, because  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  does  not 
have  a say  at  all;  he  is  merged  in  the  Authority 
which  presents  the  petition. 

7921.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : And  in  practice  the  individual 
ratepayer'  does  not  loom  very  large? — No,  he  does 

LlOt. 

7922.  We  hear  about  him  ou  these  occasions? — 
Yes,  and  a few  people  come  there  and  talk  about 
him,  but  he  does  not  turn  up  very  much  himself. 

7923.  There  may  be  one  or  two  gentlemen  who  get 
up  and  have  a little  to  say,  but  as  a rule  it  is  left  to 
the  officials  ? — Yes.  It  is  left  to  the  representatives  of 
the  public  bodies. 

7924.  One  hears  a great  deal  about  the  individual 
ratepayer,  but  when  you  get  to  the  point  he  is  not- 
there? — That  is  so. 

7925.  (Chairman) : The  private  individual  who  is 
particularly  affected  by  an  Extension  Order  does 
come  in.  The  person  who  may  be  affected  by  a right 
of  way,  or  something  of  that  sort,  does  appear? — 
Y'es. 

7926.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Following  a question 
put  to  you  with  regard  to  the  tribunal  and  the  local 
inquiry,  I see  by  your  evidence  that  you  are  wedded 
absolutely  to  the  holding  of  the  local  inquiry  by  a 
representative  of  the  Ministry  ?— No,  I am  not 
wedded  to  it. 

7927.  From  your  point  of  view,  you  give  certain 
cogent  reasons?— I advocate  it.  I think  that  is  the 
best.  At  the  same  time,  I am  open  to  conviction. 

7928.  I see  from  the  Report  which  you  signed  that 

you  say  this:  “There  are,  however,  occasionally 

exceptional  cases  in  which  an  additional  person  of 
special  legal  or  technical  qualifications  could  usefully 
be  employed.”  Do  you  still  adhere  to  that?— Yes’. 

I regard  that  as  only  a matter  of  detail. 

7929.  (Mr.  Turton) : W^e  asked  Mr.  Gibbon  one  or 
two  questions  on  the  point  of  the  great  expense  of 
these  local  inquiries.  Can  you  make  any  suggestions 
as  to  how  the  cost  could  be  lessened,  that  the  number 
of  counsel  might  be  diminished,  or  the  necessity  for 
counsel  at  all?  You  will  admit  that  the  costs  of  a 
local  inquiry  are  heavy P— I agree.  1 think  the  best 
way  is  to  limit  the  number  of  fights  that  are  possible. 

/930.  Taking  your  local  inquiry,  can  you  suggest  to 
us  any  method  by  which  the  costs  can  be  lessened? — 
No,  I do  not  think  I can.  I have  gone  into  it  very 
carefully. 

7931.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  were  asked  whether 
you  were  in  favour  of  dropping  altogether  the  pro- 
cedure by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  you  said  “ No  ”P 
— Yes. 

7932.  Do  the  Municipal  Corporations  attach  great 
importance  to  their  having  free  access  to  Parliament 
for  purposes  connected  with  their  functions? — They 
do. 

7933.  And  sometimes,  of  course,  it  is  convenient,  if 
you  have  an  agreed  extension,  to  put  it  into  a Bill 
which  you  are  promoting  for  other  purposes.? — Yes. 

7934.  In  order  to  save  the  expense  of  double  pro- 
cedure?— Yes.  There  are  plenty  of  reasons  to  justify 
the  maintaining  of  the  alternative  procedure. 

7936.  (Chairman) : If  we  have  finished  that  point 
we  might  turn  to  the  last  paragraph?  I do  not  know 


if  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  deal'  with  this 
question  with  Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  Keen,  because 
as  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  a joint 
memorandum  shall  be  prepared  between  the  two 
gentlemen  who  are  going  to  give  evidence, 
I think,  speaking  for  myself,  that  it  would 
oe  convenient  that  we  Should  see  that  memorandum 
fiist.  1 do  not  think  Sir  Robert  wishes 
to  enlarge  upon  it?— No,  I do  not.  What  I was 
going  to  say  upon  that  is  that  since  I drafted  that 
paragraph  1 find  that  Mr.  Arthur  Collins 
is  going  to  give  financial  evidence  for  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  before  this 
Commission,  and  I prefer  to  leave  the  financial 
exposition  to  him.  I do  not  think  I shall  be  required 
on  finance,  because  I think  Mr.  Arthur  Collins  will 
be  able  to  make  it  more  clear  to  you  than  I can,  as 
he  has  the  actual  practice  at  his  fingers’  ends,  not 
only  for  one  town,  but  for  many. 

7986.  Then  we  might  leave  this  paragraph? — Yes. 


Extension  oe  County  Boroughs  : Leeds. 

7937.  (Chairman) : We  will  now  return  to  para- 
graphs 5 to  34  of  your  memorandum,*  dealing  with  the 
extensions  of  Leeds.? — May  1 say  that  the  map  on  the 
wall  is  quite  correct,  but  it  is  difficult  to  follow  and 
rather  hard  to  see.  I distributed  a little  hand  map 
yesterday,  which  differs  from  this  large  map  in  the 
fact  that  the  hand  map  shows  exactly  what  the 
Ministry  of  Health  gave  us  in  the  Order.  The  differ- 
ence between  what  we  applied  for  and  what  is 
shown  on  the  hand  map  consists,  first  of  the  omission 
of  Moi’ley.  The  Corporation  of  Leeds  applied  that 
Morley  should  be  added.  There  is  a district  round 
Morley  which  obviously  goes  with  Morley;  Gilder- 
some  on  one  side  and  part  of  Ardsley  East  and  West. 
In  addition  to  that,  the  Corporation  asked  for  the 
whole  of  Rothwell;  they  have  been  awarded  part  of 
Eothwell.  Morley  carries  v/ith  it  the  places  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the  Ministry  in  their 
letter  say  “ Because  we  do  not  give  you  Morley,  it 
is  no  use  to  consider  Gildersome  or  Ardsley  East  and 
West.”  Then  they  did  not  give  us  an  Order  to 
include  the  whole  of  Rothwell,  but  the  portion  known 
as  Stourton,  because  they  say  that  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  City  of  Leeds. 

7938.  Is  there  anything  on  the  north? — ^Yes,  there 
is,  but  very  little.  The  proposal  was  to  include  the 
whole  of  Carlton  and  part  of  Bramhope,  and  also 
the  part  of  Adel-cum-Eccup  which  is  next  to  it. 
The  Ministry  gave  us  part,  but  they  left  out  the 
northern  portion.  We  also  asked  for  a portion  of 
Alwoodley,  but  the  Ministry  did  not  give  us  that.  I 
referred  you  to  what  the  Ministry  say  in  their  letter 
upon  that.  We  also  asked  for  Oulton-with-Woodles- 
ford,  on  the  south-east  of  Leeds. 

(Chairman) : • There  were  several  other  places  also 
asked  for. 

(Sir  Byland  .4,dkins) : The  red  is  what  they  asked 
for,  and  the  brown  is  the  existing  boundary. 

/939.  (Sir  Halter  Nicholas) : What  is  the  popula- 
tion of  Morley? — I am  afraid  I cannot  remember, 
but  Sir  William  Middlebrook  will  remember. 

(Sir  William  Middlebrook) : About  25,000. 

7940.  (Chairman) : What  is  Gildersome? — That  is 
an  Urban  District,  and  so  are  the  Ardsleys. 

7941.  What  is  'the  existing  City  of  Leeds.? The 

existing  City  of  Leeds  is  10  miles  across,  north  to 
south.  We  have  the  Town  Hall  in  the  middle  of  the 
pink  portion.  It  is  6 miles  to  Alwoodley  and  6 
miles  to  the  point  at  the  bottom,  and  I think  it  is 
5 miles  to  the  extreme  boundary  on  the  west, 
Farsley;  but  it  is  less  'than  that  to  Templenewsam. 

7942.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins')  : Where  is  Middleton.? — 
Middleton  is  on  the  south  below  the  sewage  works. 
Middleton  is  a very  charming  spot;  it  is  just  outside 
the  thickest  industrial  manufacturing  area.  It  is  the 
only  little  bit  of  country  which  is  near  the  densest 
part  of  the  City. 
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7943.  Its  inclusion  was  not  opposed  by  the  West 
Biding  County  Council? — No,  they  acted  in  the  most 
reasonable  manner,  as  they  always  do. 

7944.  In  that  particular  case  they  did  not  oppose. 
That  is  the  fact  1 wanted  to  get?— That  is  quite  true. 

7946.  (Chairman) : Shall  we  take  the  paragraphs 
as  they  come.?  We  might  begin  at  the  first  proposal 
for  extension,  in  1903,  which  you  tell  us  about  in 
paragraph  6.  Did  you  take  in  Hunslet  Rural? — No, 
that  was  a failure. 

7946.  The  next  was  in  1911,  and  that  resulted  in 
several  parts  being  taken  in?. — ^Yes. 

7947.  (Mr.  Lloyd) ; Was  that  opposed  in  Parlia^ 
ment.P — No. 

7948.  There  was  a Provisional  Order  granted,  pd 
it  went  through  unopposed?. — ^Yes.  On  the  applica- 
tion to  the  Department  there  was  a very  hard  fight, 
of  course,  but  there  was  no  opposition  in  Parliament. 
You  will  observe  that  parts  of  the  districts  previously 
applied  for  were  granted  on  this  occasion. 

7949.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : With  regard  to  para- 
graph 6,  the  application  in  question  marks  the  period 
1903,  when  the  Corporation  desired  to  include  more 
places.?. — Yes. 

7950.  What  was  the  size  of  the  City  prior  to  that 
application?  Do  you  know  what  it  was  in  acreage 
and  population?  At  that  time  were  you  the^  Town 
Clerk? — No,  I was  appointed  Town  Clerk  in  the 
beginning  of  1904. 

7951.  The  conditions  had  not  altered? — I was  not 
in  charge  of  this  extension,  but  I know  about  it 
generally. 

7962.  I should  like  to  know  what  the  rateable  value, 

. population  and  area  of  Leeds  was  before  this  move- 
ment to  extend  began,  in  1913  ?■ — It  will  be  in  the 
Representation. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Might  we  have  each  of  the 
successive  Representations,  so  that  we  can  look  at 
them — I do  not  mean  at  the  moment?  We  are  deal- 
ing now  with  the  policy  of  a City,  which  gives  an 
idea  of  what  they  have  thought  right  and  proper 
under  the  circumstances. 

(Chairman) : The  population  was  428,968  in  1901, 
and  the  rateable  value  £1,749,632. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins):  Have  you  the  acreage? 
(Chairman)  : I have  not. 

7963.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : I think  it  was 
21,593.  That  was  the  acreage  before  the  extension 
of  1912?— It  is  28,000  now. 

7954.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : In  1903,  with  your 
21,000  acres,  and  a population  of  nearly  429,000,  were 
there  considerable  spaces  within  the  City  not  built 
upon,  other  than  public  parks  or  private  gaidens? 
Yes,  happily  there  were. 

7965.  What  proportion  of  the  acreage  was  open, 
other  than  parks  and  gardens? — I cannot  tell  you. 

7956.  Can  you  tell  me  generally? — I do  not  know 
sufficiently  accurately. 

7967.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  places  which 
were  then,  in  1903,  sought  to  be  added  to  the  City, 
were  all  of  them  places  where  houses  were  growing 
coterminous  with  houses  in  the  City? — ^All  of  them. 

7958.  One  of  them  is  the  Rothwell  Urban  District, 
which  has  not  been  included  yet? — I was  thinking 
that  your  question  was  directed  to  areas  which  were 
added  to  the  City  in  1912.  ■ 

7959.  I am  asking  about  the  districts  which  were 
proposed  to  be  added  in  1903?  I am  more  interested 
in  the  policy  of  your  City  Council  than  in  its  varying 
successes? — I shall  have  great  difficulty  in  answering 
that.  This  was  before  I was  there.  As  to  the 
development  of  some  of  these  places  at  that  time  I 
cannot  tell.  Later  on  it  was  continuous. 

7960.  You  cannot  tell  me  whether  the  Hunslet  Rural 
district,  for  instance,  was  largely  occupied  by  houses 
which  ran  on  from  houses  in  the  existing  City?. — No, 
I cannot  tell  you. 

7961.  (C.ol,  Williams) : Where  is  the  Hunslet  Rural 
District  ? It  is  not  on  the  plan  ? — Generally  speaking, 
the  Hunslet  Rural  District  includes  the  area  of 
Templenewsam,  Thorpe  Stapleton,  and  Rothwell. 


7962.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : Rothwell  is  an  Urban  Dis- 

trict?— Yes,  but  outside  the  Urban  District  is  the 
Rural  District.  • 

7963.  (Sir  Byland.  Adkins)  : At  that  time,  in  1903, 
do  I understand  that  the  representation  of  the  Leeds 
Corporation  was  to  add  to  the  City  the  Hunslet  Rural 
District,  which  included  Templenewsam,  Thorpe 
Stapleton  and  other  places.? — Yes. 

7964.  Where  is  Roundhay  and  Seacroft,  which 
formed  the  Leeds  Rural  District? — They  were  almost 
indistinguishable  from  Leeds.  Seacroft  abuts  upon 
Roundhay.  That  is  not  marked. 

7966.  What  does  “ township  ” mean,  when  applied 
to  Shadwell  and  Austhorpe? — It  is  the  same  expres- 
sion as  you  have  of  “ civil  parish  ” in  other  places. 

7966.  In  that  case  the  township  of  Shadwell  was 
asked  to  be  added? — Yes. 

7967.  Was  that  separated  by  some  little  distance 
from  Leeds,  or  were  there  Imuses  all  the  way? — There 
were  houses  at  intervals  all  the  way.  They  are 
largish  houses. 

7968.  Austhorpe  was  rural,  I suppose,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word?— Yes,  it  was  rural,  but  full  of 
houses*.  The  government  was  rural. 

7969.  Was  it  a number  of  streets  close  together  full 
of  houses,  or  were  they  merely  dotted  about? — Both. 
There  were  continuous  rows  of  houses  here  and  there.* 

7970.  Was  Barwick-in-Elmet  an  Urban  District? — 
No,  rural — part  of  the  Tadcaster  Rural  District, 
which  is  a very  big  thing. 

7971.  You  speak  of  the  Crossgates  Ward.  Was  it 
a separate  ward  before  you  asked  to  bring  it  in? — 
Yes.  It  is  the  only  case  I have  heard  of.  It  has 
always  been  called  the  Crossgates  Ward  of  the  parish 
of  Barwiok-in-Elmet. 

7972.  The  total  area  proposed  to  be  included 
amounted  to  17,000  acres,  and  had  a population  of 
25,000.  The  next  application,  in  1911,  was  under  your 
guidance,  I take  it? — Yes,  it  was. 

7973.  We  have  only  got  what  the  Order  did.  Was 
there  in  the  Representation  then  anything  more  asked 
for  than  was  granted  by  the  Local  Government  Board  ? 
—No. 

7974.  It  should  be,  “ a further  Representation 
was  made,  and  it  was  decided  to  make  an  Order  in 
accordance  with  the  Representation”? — The  Council 
was  very  much  more  moderate. 

7975.  Then  you  took  in  Roundhay  and  Seacroft, 
and  the  to-wnship  of  Shadwell,  where  you  are  now 
living,  and  you  took  in  the  Crossgates  Ward.  Those 
v;ere  4,000  acres  as  against  what  was  originally  17,000, 
and  a population  of  7,000  as  against  the  25,000  asked 
for  previously,  and  a rateable  value  of  £56,000? — Yes. 

7976.  Was  there  any  financial  adjustment  with  the 
County  and  with  the  other  Authorities? — Yes. 

7977.  Then  the  township  of  Middleton  was  what  you 
describe  as  a truly  rural  neighbourhood  close  to*  a 
very  densely  populated  one,  and  one  valuable  as 
giving  a lung? — Yes. 

7978.  (Chairman)  : You  laid  out  a park  there? — 
Yes. 

7979.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : There  .you  only  added 
1,200  people,  and  1,800  acres.  Did  you  proceed  then, 
in  1919,  direct  by  Act  and  not  by  Provisional  Order? 
— That  is  so. 

7980.  Was  the  Act  opposed? — No.  It  was  an  un- 
opposed Act,  and  it  included  not  merely  an  extension 
but  sundry  other  things. 

7981.  Now  with  regard  to  paragraph  9,  in  1920  you 
deposited  a Representation,  of  which  that  is  the  map? 
—Yes. 


* I find  on  re-examining  the  map  that  the  portion  of  A usthorpe 
which  it  was  proposed  should  be  included  in  the  City  is  wholly 
rural.  Speaking  from  memory  I was  under  the  contrary  im- 
pression. The  houses  which  I had  in  my  mind  and  which  1 
referred  to  are  just  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  township,  the 
fact  being  that  the  development  of  the  City  has  stopped  innne- 
diately  on  the  boundary  of  the  township.  The  Corporation  are 
of  opinion  that  this  development  will  shortly  extend  over  this 
boundary  as,  in  connection  with  the  Corporation’s  town  planning 
arrangements,  a proposed  ring  road  of  approximately  100  feet 
wide  will  run  through  this  jart  of  the  township.  The  total  area 
of  the  township  proposed  to  be  included  in  the  City  was  62G 
acres. — R.E.F. 
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7982.  By  that  time,  how  big  was  the  City? — That 
is  shown  in  the  Representation. 

7983.  (Gliairman) : In  1921  the  population  was 

458,232,  with  a rateable  value  of  £2,741,779.  The 
present  area,  according  to  the  Census  of  1921,  is 
28,090  acres.  Do  you  agree  with  that,  approximately? 
— Yes. 

7984.  (Sir  liylwnd  Adhins)  : You  say  here  that 
that  would  have  added  to  the  City.  32,000  acres  and 
increased  the  population  by  100,000  and  the  rateable 
value  by  just  under  half  a million? — Yes. 

7986.  That  is  the  area  which  is  included  in  the  red 
line  on  the  big  map? — Yes. 

7986.  How  many  miles  would  it  have  been  from  the 
top  corner  to  the  bottom  corner? — It  would  not  be 
very  much  further.  I gave  you  the  measurement  to 
the  extreme  point.  Oh,  I beg  your  pardon,  it  is  a 
good  deal  more. 

7987.  Taking  it  from  Guiseley  to  the  bottom  of 
Ardsley  East  and  West,  it  is  12J  miles? — Yes. 

7988.  (Ghairmcm) : That  is  as  against  the  present 
10? — Yes.  The  answer  is  that  it  is  greater. 

7989.  (Sir  Hyland  Adhins)  : It  is  very  much 

greater.? — Yes. 

7990.  And  similarly  from  east  to  west? — Yes. 

7991.  (Lord  Strachie) : How  much  of  this  32,820 
acres  was  agricultural  land? — I cannot  tell  you  with- 
out referring. 

7992.  Would  it  be  a large  proportion? — It  would  be 
largish.  There  are  quite  a number  of  farms  within 
the  boundary. 

7993.  (Sir  Ryland  Adhins) : Does  the  Representa- 
tion mention  it.? — I do  not  think  it  does. 

7994.  You  told  my  friend  that  the  Representation 
of  1920,  shown  by  the  map  on  the  wall,  contemplated 
the  addition  of  32,000  acres.? — ^Yes. 

7995.  How  much  of  that  is  included  in  this  small 
map  which  shows  what  the  Ministry  of  Health  allowed 
to  proceed? — That  is  a sum  which  I cannot  work  out 
now;  1 have  not  the  material  before  me.  I could, 
of  course,  let  you  know.* 

7996.  I should  like  to  know,  first  of  all,  how  much 
the  City  asked  for  and  how  much  was  sent  forward 
by  the  Ministry? — I am  not  sure  whether  I have  had 
it  worked  out  or  not. 

7997.  It  cannot  be  a secret,  of  course? — Oh,  no. 

7998.  It  is  known  to  the  public? — It  is  only  known 
to  people  who  work  out  the  figures  accurately. 

7999.  I only  wanted  to  know  what  the  difference 
is  ? — I have  no  desire  to  conceal  it  at  all,  and  I would 
tell  you  if  I knew. 

8000.  Have  you  set  out  here  in  paragraph  26  the 
reasons  why  you  asked  for  this  very  considerable 
extension? — I give  there  what  the  Corporation  con- 
sider are  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  the  City. 

8001.  These  extensions  since  1903  have  been  two 

there  was  the  attempt  in  1904,  the  actual  extension 
in  1912,  and  the  further  proposal  in  1920-22  ? — There 
have  been  three.  There  was  also  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment of  1919,  and  the  last  Order. 

• 8002.  The  last  application  was  on  a much  greater 
scale  than  the  previous  one,  was  it  not? Yes. 

8003.  Has  Leeds  been  growing  at  a greater  rate 
from  1913  to  1921  than  from  1903  to  1911?— No,  I 
should  think  not. 

8004.  And  in  1911  you  put  up  to  the  Ministry  a 
smaller  scheme  than  the  one  which  happened  to  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  1903? — Do  you  mean  that  the 
1920  scheme  was  smaller? 

8005.  I said  in  1911  you  put  up  a scheme  which  was 
smaller  than  the  one  in  1903? — ^I  agree. 

8006.  With  the  fact  that  Leeds  is  not  growing  so 
fast,  what  was  the  main  policy  in  the  mind  of  your 
Corporation  in  1920  in  asking  for  so  large  an  exten- 
sion as  32,000  acres? — You  asked  me  whether  Leeds 
was  growing  so  fast  after  1913.  I had  to  say  No, 
but  one  of  the  reasons  for  that  is,  of  course,  the 
war,  and  therefore  that  is  the  answer  to  that. 

8007.  That  is  one  answer? — In  arriving  at  their 
considerations  I think  the  Corporation  would  dismiss 

* The  area  proposed  to  be  included  in  the  City  by  the  Pro- 
visional Order  was  16,226  acres.— R.B.P. 


from  their  mind  the  special  circumstances  of  the  war, 
and  they  would  take  the  point  of  view  that  after  the 
war  was  over  and  the  country  was  settled  down — 
I think  they  hoped  it  would  settle  down  much  sooner 
than  it  has — then  the  increase  of  the  population  of 
Leeds  would  be  abnormally  quick,  and  I think  they 
were  justified  in  coming  to  that  conclusion.  Quite 
apart  from  tliat  consideration,  their  point  of  view  was 
that  the  areas  which  have  been  dealt  with  are  all  part 
and  parcel  of  the  extension  of  Leeds,  because  that  is 
the  direction  in  which  the  population  is  growing,  the 
thoroughfares  and  the  means  of  communication,  and 
the  gradual  using  of  those  places  as  dormitories  for 
those  working  in  the  City..  That  was  the  natural 
development,  and  it  was  the  natural  development 
within  what  we  speak  of  as  the  ridge  line. 

8008.  Were  you  aiming  at  including  in  the  City  the 

whole  of  the  area  within  a common  watershed? 

Generally  speaking,  yes.  In  our  belief,  the  proper 
way  to  deal  with  the  matter  wiae  to  include  in  the 
City  districts  where  the  sewerage  would  naturally  run 
down  and  be  part  of  the  same  watershed  as  the  City. 

8009.  (Sir  Walter  NichoUi's) : Some  of  these  places 
are  taking  their  supply  of  water  from  Bradford?— 
Yes.  I can  go  into  that  by  way  of  distinguishing 
them,  but  that  applies  to  the  districts  between  the 
two  Cities,  which  we  have  not  been  discussing. 

(Sir  Ryland  Adkins) : You  said  that  the  watershed 
was  one  of  your  principal  reasons? 

8010.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : You  are  talking  of  where 
the  water  runs  away.  They  are  talking  .about  where 
the  water  runs  to,  and  you  are  talking  of  the  water 
of  the  watershed  running  away  with  the  City’s 
sewage? — I am  talking  of  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  sewage. 

8011.  (Sir  Ryland  Adhins)  : I was,  too.  That  was 
one  reason  which  suggested  to  your  Authority  the 
taking  in  of  the  whole  of  the  32,000  acres.?— I do 
not  want  to  convey  that  quite,  but  they  regarded 
that  as  the  natural  limit.  They  did  not  take  in  all 
the  watershed,  but  that  is  the  natural  limit. 

8012.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : They  did  not  go 

beyond  the  watershed? — Generally  speaking,  no,  but 
I believe  in  one  case  they  did.  There  was  one  small 
exception. 

8013.  (Sir  Ryland  Adhins) : In  the  previous  exten- 
sions there  was  no  Borough  taken  in  at  all?— No. 

8014.  And  a large  proportion  of  the  previous  exten- 
sions consisted  of  urban  areas  inside  the  Rural 
District.? — Yes. 

8015.  On  this  occasion,  when  you  came  -out  with 
your  big  extension  as  shown  on  that  map,  you  pro- 
posed to  take  in  two  Boroughs? — Yes. 

8016.  You  proposed,  in  the  original  proposal,  to 
take  in  the  district  of  Rothwell,  which  is  an  Urban 
District  of  considerable  density  in  parts,  is  it  not? — 
Yes,  in  parts.  It  is  very  ragged  in  the  extremities, 
but  in  the  paid  abutting  on  Leeds  it  is  very  dense. 

8017.  In  Ai’dsley  East  and  West,  am  I rightly 
informed  that  there  was  an  important  miU  and  some 
important  works  without  a very  large  population 
around  them? — That  may  be  so.  I do  not  know. 

8018.  It  is  not  immaterial  to  the  questions  I am 
asking? — I really  do  not  know.  That  may  be  popular 
conversation  and  talk  which  may  be  true  or  may 
not  be. 

8019.  I want  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  is  the 
fact  that  in  the  considered  request  of  the  Leeds  City 
Council  they  included  some  areas,  such  as  Ardsley 
East  and  West,  where  there  might  be  some  veiy 
large  hereditaments  but  where  there  was  no  large 
population  ? — I do  not  think  so . The  question 
involves  rather  a suggestion  which  I have  not  enough 
information  to  reply  to. 

8020.  In  this  very  considerable  area  you  asked  for, 
32,000  acres,  for  how  long  a period  did  you  consider 
you  were  providing?  Surely  the  whole  of  that  would 
not  be  required  by  Leeds  in  twelve  months?  I am 
not  suggesting  you  ought  to  limit  yourself  to  twelve 
months  at  all,  but  how  far  was  this  asked  for  because 
of  the  views  of  the  future  held  by  your  Corporation .? — 
In  considering  a matter  of  that  sort  the  Corporation 
had  to  consider  the  probable  development  not  only 
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in  the  old  boundaries  of  Leeds  but  also  in  the 
boundaries  which  they  were  proposing  to  add  to  Leeds. 
They  did  make  certain  very  rough  estimates,  but  I 
do  not  think  they  arrived  at  the  definite  period  of 
futurity  to  which  they  were  looking  forward  and  for 
which  they  were  providing.  But  they  did  make 
estimates  based  upon  past  experience  as  to,  generally 
speaking,  how  long  it  would  take  that  area  to  be 
filled,  up  by  buildings,  in  view  of  the  progress  in  the 
past.  I do  not  like  to  commit  myself  to  a period, 
but  I think  it  was  somewhere  about  25  to  30  years. 

8021.  May  I take  it,  then,  that  if  Parliament 
ultimately  gave  you  the  whole  of  what  you  asked  for 
inside  that  red  line,  in  the  opinion  of  those  respon- 
sible for  asking,  that  might  deal  with  the  problem  for 
something  like  between  twenty  and  thirty  years? — 
Yes,  I think  that  is  about  the  period. 

8022.  Did  your  Corporation,  when  they  decided  to 
ask  for  so  large  an  area,  form  any  opinion  or  think 
at  all  whether  there  was  any  finality  about  this  form, 
of  enterprise  in  Leeds? — Finality  about  what? 

8023.  Did  they  think  “ If  we  get  all  we  ask  for, 
that  is  as  much  as  the  City  of  Leeds  wants  ”? — They 
regarded  that  as  final.  Their  point  of  view  is  to 
look  forward  far  enough  and  not  too  far.  They  took 
a reasonable  time  to  look  forward,  and  they  thought 
that  in  their  original  proposals  they  had  arrived  at 
a stage  of  finality;  they  thought  they  had  included 
in  their  application  what  in  their  opinion,  within 
some  such  period  as  I have  mentioned,  would  inevit- 
ably become  part  of  Leeds.  That  is  the  finality  I 
referred  to. 

8024.  The  other  day  I happened  to  hear  Mr. 
Neville  Chamberlain  at  a dinner  at  Birmingham  say- 
ing that  he  doubted  whether  Birmingham  would  ever 
be  likely  to  extend  itself  further,  except  that  there 
might  be  some  adjustment,  but  it  ought  to  look  upon 
itself  as  a City  which  was  quite  large  enough.  I only 
give  that  as  an  illustration? — That  is  exactly  the 
point  of  view  which  my  Corporation  took  with  regard 
to  Leeds. 

8026.  You  quite  realise  that  what  one  wants  to  get 
at  is  what  commands  the  maximum  of  assent,  and 
when  Leeds  goes  in  for  a scheme  of  this  kind  one 
wants  to  know  whether  their  object  is  to  say  “ Well, 
this  is  as  far  as  Leeds  can  reasonably  and  properly 
go,  and  we  are  going  so  fast,  and  we  have  so  many 
enterprises  and  we  will  ask  for  all  we  can  reasonably 
expect  to  complete  the  scheme  and  idea  of  our  City  ’ ’ ? 

That  expresses  exactly  the  point  of  view  of  Leeds. 

Leeds  felt  very  strongly  about  that,  that  from  their 
point  of  view  they  do  not  want  to  be  causing  incon- 
venience by  taking  away  small  pieces  now  and  then, 
and  so  on,  and  that  was  their  point  of  view  in  1903, 
only  the  Department  considered,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  they  were  looking  a little  too  far  ahead.  But 
eight  years  later  the  Department  took  a different 
view  on  the  presentation  of  the  case  at  that  date. 

8026.  You  have  now  gone  back  to  1903? — Yes.  We 
tried  to  make  it  final,  according  to  our  then  ideas  in 
1903,  but  we  failed.  Seven  or  eight  years  after  that 
the  case  was  presented  again,  and  I think  certain 
facts  w'ere  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Depart- 
ment which  were  not  properly  presented  before,  and 
the  Minister  gave  us  a great  many  of  the  things 
which  we  had  asked  for.  We  thought  we  would  not 
ask  for  the  whole  thing  over  again,  but  the  circum- 
stances had  not  altered;  we  might  as  well  have  had 
them  at  first. 

8027.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  County,  sup- 
Iiosing  all  this  was  granted,  the  AVest  Riding  might 
say  “ They  have  taken  off  one  of  our  legs  above  the 
ankle,  and  as  far  ae  we  can  see  there  is  no  danger  of 
another  operation  on  the  knee-cap  ”? — Yes.  That  is 
the  kind  of  thing  which  I should  always  be  prepared  to 
say,  if  I had  to  say  it. 

8028.  In  the  case  of  all  this,  everything  which  you 
proposed  to  add  to  Leeds  was  already  under  some 
form  of  local  government.  Rural  or  Urban  District 
or  Borough,  all  within  the  County  Council? — ^Yes. 

8029.  I do  not  know  how  many  different  Autho- 
rities were  affected,  but  I think  about  a dozen  ? — Ten 
or  eleven,  I think. 


8030.  Did  any  one  of  those  agree  to  what  you 
w^anted  wdthout  the  tonic  of  differential  rating,  and 
without  any  provisional  expenditure  on  controversy? 
Did  any  of  them  sa,y  “ Yes,  it  is  quite  reasonable  from 
cur  point  of  view,  and  we  will  agree”? — No,  they 
did  not;  on  the  contrary,  what  happened  was  tlutt 
tlie  County  Council  had  very  strong  views  on  the 
subject,  and  they  convened  meetings  at  all  those 
places,  and  in  a very  short  time  they  met  together 
and  entered  into  a blood-bond  that  thej^  would  noo 
have  anything  at  all  to  do  with  any  overtures  or 
offers  from  Leeds  or  Bradford. 

8031.  Yvdiere  the  County  Council  is  objecting  theie 
may  be  a Rural  District  or  something  of  that  sort 
who  think  they  should  agree,  but  they  do  not? — No, 
there  was  a good  deal  of  feeling.  If  Leeds  had  been 
able  to  deal  with  them  singly,  it  might  have  been 
different. 

8032.  You  remember  the  Walrus  and  the  Car- 
penter? Had  any  of  these  districts  asked  to  come 
into  Leeds  in  order  to  get  certain  benefits? — No. 

8033.  Up  to  the  present  they  are  all  opposing  it?-- 
Yes,  they  are  all  against  it. 

8034.  In  the  earlier  extension — the  one  adumbrated 
in  1903  and  granted  in  1911— there  was  a good  deal 
of  controversy  at  the  Local  Inquiry,  but  there  was  no 
Parliamentai-y  opposition? — That  is  so. 

8036.  There  was  disagreement  at  the  Inquiry  but 
acquiescence  afterwards? — Yes,  there  was  a great 
fight  at  the  Inquiry.  Many  learned  counsel  were 
present  on  behalf  of  various  interests,  -but  no  one 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  oppose  it  in 
Parliament. 

8036.  And  differential  rating  was  administered  with 
a generous  hand? — No.  We  have  the  regular  usual 
figure. 

8037.  The  usual  tariff?— Yes.  They  always  oppose, 
whether  they  get  it  or  not.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  making  them  more  amenable  to  reason,  we  might 
just  as  well  approach  them  without  a differential  rat- 
ing as  with  one. 

8038.  But  in  this  case  there  was  this  medicine 

ready? Tiiere  was  an  offer  long  before  the  Inquiry. 

In  1911,  one  of  those  districts,  namely,  Shadwell, 
agreed  to  come  in.  I think  the  last  straw  was  that 
they  agreed  to  come  in  if  we  would  comply  with  cer- 
tain conditions  which  they  laid  down  ; one  of  those 
condition.s  was  a motor  omnibus.  The  others  fought 
it  right  through.  Shadwell  was  attracted 

8039.  By  the  creature  comforts  to  be  provided? — By 
the  proposal,  and  they  made  a few  other  bargains. 

8040.  Which  you  agreed  to? — Yes.  We  also  threw 
in  a motor  omnibus  and  one  or  two  minor  things. 

8041.  We  will  say  inducements.  Is  this  done  in 
conjunction  with  the  City  of  Bradford?  Have  you 
and  the  City  of  Bradford  agreed  as  to  what  part  of 
certain  areas  each  should  now  take? — Certainly. 
The  two  Cities  had  to  make  applications ; they  are 
independent,  but  we  conferred  together  so  that  we 
should  not  both  be  applying  for  the  same  thing. 

8042.  You  and  Bradford  were  making  separate- 
applications.  You  had  to  do  so,  and  your  interests 
did  not  clash  and  you  harmonised  them? — Yes.  We 
harmonised  them  in  fixing  the  boundary  lines  between 
the  two  Cities,  in  agreeing  together  in  Representa- 
tions as  to  what  we  wanted.  That  is  all  it  comes  to. 

8043.  You  divided  the  fabric  between  you? — In  our 
imaginations. 

8044.  While  the  two  applications  do  not  stand  or 
fall  together  in  logic,  they  are  mutual  in  supporting 
one  another  in  fact  and  in  geography? — Tliey  are  in 
fact,  but  I do  not  think  that  is  the  necessary  position. 

8045.  Not  in  all  extensions.  I am  talking  of  this? 
— So  am  I.  It  happens  that  these  two  towns  are  sup- 
porting each  other,  but  I can  quite  conceive  that  the 
Ministry  might  have  refused  the  application  of  Brad- 
ford and  granted  that  of  Leeds.  We  should  have  got 
on  very  nicely. 

8046.  First  of  all,  you  did  agree  with  Bradford  on 
the  dividing  line? — Yes. 

8047.  Like  certain  great  magnates  who  agreed  on 
a partition  of  Poland  for  Poland’s  good?  Just  as  it 
was  applied  to  the  partition  of  Poland,  when  you  had 
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three  empires  dividing  it  because  they  did  not  love 
troublesome  boundaries,  so  here.  There  were  several 
Authorities,  and  if  Leeds  only  had  been  proceeding 
the,y  would  have  had  to  take  the  whole  of  each 
Authority’s  area  or  take  the  part  which  came  into 
fheir  watershed,  leaving  the  others  at  loose  ends?— 
Probably. 

8048.  It  was  the  joint  action  of  two  great  Cities 
which  benefited  each  other? — Yes.  Joint  action  was 
obviously  desirable  on  the  facts  of  the  case. 

8049.  I am  trying  to  find  out  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  proposal — that  is  all? — It  is  obvious 
that  two  places  must  agree  to  divide  one  or  two  Urban 
Districts  so  that  each  side  will  get  urban  government 
sufficiently  near  to  the  centre. 

8050.  And  no  separate  existence  of  the  urban 
authority  will  survive? — Yes. 

8051.  I have  not  heard  what  the  original  proposal 
of  Bradford  was,  but  I take  it  that  it  was  a little 
larger  than  the  Ministry  allowed.  But  when  you 
take  the  two  together,  is  it  your  suggestion  that  the 
abstraction  of  all  this  area  from  the  West  Biding  is 
not  injurious  to  local  government  in  the  West  Riding? 
— Oh,  yes. 

8062.  Neither  to  the  County  government  nor  to  the 
separate  district  governments  which  are  in  this  area? 
- -Not  injurious  at  all,  but  advantageous  in  the  pub- 
lic interests  and  the  interests  of  the  people  affected. 

8053.  {Gol.  Williams) : Though  they  did  not  want  to 
bo  taken  in? — Yes.  I could  say  a good  deal  on  that 
subject. 

8054.  Your  point  is  that  large  Municipalities  are 
offering  great  advantages  to  the  various  outside  dis- 
tricts to  come  in? — Yes. 

8055.  Can  you  explain  why  in  a very  large  number 
of  those  cases  those  outside  districts  oppose  coming 

in  ? Yes,  I can  explain  it  as  it  occurs  to  me  and  to 

many  other  people  who  have  similar  experience  to 
myself.  I have  always  found  that  there  is  a very 
great  objection  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  a minor 
Local  Authority,  which  has  existed  for  some  time,  and 
also  on  the  part  of  the  officers  o-f  that  Authority,  to 
being  absorbed  and  abolished.  It  is  contrary  to 
human  pride  and  contrary  to  the  human  pocket  of 
the  official.  The  greatest  influence  is  therefore  used 
in  order  to  prevent  this  taking  place.  Petitions  are 
taken  round  to  the  electors  at  these  places  and  they 
are  told,  if  I may  say  so  quite  frankly,  all  sorts  of 
fairy  tales  which  are  quite  contrary  to  fact.  Petitions 
are  taken  round  to  every  public  house  and  every 
schoolroom  and  church,  and  people  are  asked  to  sign 
petitions. 

8056.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : The  influences  are  not 
quite  homogeneous? — I want  to  show  the  wide  dis- 
semination. 

8057.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : The  Local  Authority 

which  is,  as  in  Leeds,  supposed  to  represent  the 
general  public,  oppose  before  we  get  to  these 
petitions.  I have  looked  through  the  Representation 
and  I see  that  in  some  cases  they  refused  to  give 
you  the  statutory  information? — Yes.  The  reason 

for  that  is  that  there  is  a natural  human  objection  to 
being  abolished.  It  is  very  natural:  I have  the 
.greatest  sympathy  with  it. 

8058.  The  petition  is  only  to  show  that  the  Local 
Authority  really  represents  public  interest.  It  is 
the  government  of  the  district  which  takes  the  action? 
—I  think  it  is  both.  What  happens  in  practice  is  that 
the  Local  Authority  instructs  counsel  and  they 
oppose,  and  then  one  of  the  witnesses  brings  in  a 
petition  which  he  says  is  signed  by  every  inhabitant 
of  the  district,  and  they  strongly  oppose  the  applica- 
tion. They  are  then  cross-examined  by  the  learned 
counsel  who  i*ep resents  the  City,  who  invariably 
ascertains  from  the  witness  what  he  knows  about  the 
petition,  and  how  it  has  been  got  up,  and  the  revela- 
tions which  take  place  are  extremely  interesting  and 
impressive. 

8059.  {Col.  Williams):  That  is  the  attitude  of  the 
people  outside.  Would  you  say  that  the  Corporation.? 
who  are  seeking  the  extensions  are  also  guiltless  in 
that  matter? — No,  I do  not  suggest  they  are  guiltless, 


except  that  “ guilt  ” is  not  a word  that  I would  use 
in  connection  with  it.  But  the  Corporations  do 
endeavour  from  time  to  time  to  allay  this  distrust 
on  the  part  of  the  other  Local  Authorities  by  sending 
forth  some  of  their  leading  orators  to  address  the 
people. 

8060.  And  tell  fairy  tales  from  their  iioint  of  view? 

■ — No.  I think,  as  a rule,  in  view  of  the  Inquiry  which 
is  to  take  place  later,  apart  from  any  other  human 
motive,  they  have  to  state  the  merits  of  the  case, 
putting  the  best  colour  upon  it.  They  are  not  as 
irresponsible  in  the  matter  of  fair-y  tales  as  the  others. 
Their  speeches  very  rarely  have  any  effect,  because 
there  is  a solemn  league  and  covenant  amongst 
everybody  that  they  will  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  it. 

8061.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  I put  it  to  you  that 
it  is  local  patriotism,  and  not  a solemn  league  and 
covenant? — It  is  a matter  of  taste.  You  can  call 
it  local  patriotism.  I do  not  disbelieve  in  the  local 
patriotism,  but  that  which  is  worked  up  on  these 
occasions  is  not  the  real  article. 

8062.  {Mr.  Lloyd) : It  is  always  very  strong  with 
officials  too? — Yes,  especially  strong  in  that  direction. 
Provision  is  made  on  a very  small  scale  by  the  Local. 
Government  Act  for  their  loss  of  office. 

8063.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Take  this  application 
of  yours,  and  put  the  test.  I assume  that  your 
application  was  made  under  section  64  of  the  Act 
of  1888?— Yes. 

8064.  You  know  very  much  more  about  that  section 
than  I do,  but  the  marginal  note  of  it  is  “ Future 
alteration  of  boundaries  ” and  the  enaotive  part  of 
it  provides  that  “ Whenever  it  is  represented  by  the 
Council  of  any  County  or  Borough  to  the  Local 
Government  Board — (a)  that  the  alteration  of  the 
boundary  of  any  County  or  Borough  is  desirable.” 
Do  you  suggest  that  it  was  within  the  contemplation 
of  Parliament  when  they  passed  that  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment that  a Corporation  with  an  existence  prior  to 

the  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  swallowed  up? 

Yes,  if  desirable. 

8066.  And  there  can  be  no  question  about  it  that, 
amongst  other  things,  the  proposal  of  this  scheme 
of  1920  was  to  swallow  the  Borough  of  Morley? — Yes. 

8066.  I have  looked  at  the  Representation,  and  you 
will  take  it  from  me  that  Morley  was  constituted 
a Corporation  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  namely, 
in  the  year  1885? — Yes. 

8067.  And  it  consisted  of  a Borough  with  an  area 
of  3,385  acres,  a population  in  1911  of  24,282,  and 
an  estimated  population  of  25,000? — ^Yes. 

8068.  Prom  the  list  of  properties  and  of  the 
activities  which  you  set  out  in  your  Representation 
it  was  an  Authority  which  was  being  satisfactorily 
administered,  was  it  not? — Absolutely. 

8069.  From  the  point  of  view  of  discharging  the 
functions  of  a Local  Authority,  it  was  doing  its 
duty? — ^Yes,  but  I think  I am  right  in  my  recollectioii 
that  in  order  to  do  their  .duty  on  this  scale  it  cost 
them  Is.  in  the  £ in  rates  more  than  the  Corporation 
of  Leeds.  If  they  had  joined  with  Leeds  my  case 
was  that  they  could  be  more  economically 
administered,  and  just  as  efficiently.  Their  general 
administration  was  very  efficient  and  very  good. 

8070.  I accept  that  from  you  if  that  be  the  fact, 
but  they  were  the  judges  of  the  situation,  and  if 
they  preferred  to  keep  their  individual  corporate 
capacity  and  pay  the  extra  rates,  that  was  a matter 
entirely  for  the  local  ratepayer  to  judge? — Probably, 
if  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  local  ratepayer  had  the 
adequate  means  of  judging. 

8071.  He  paid — I think  that  is  the  best  means  of 
all? — No.  I think  the  real  point  is  that  the  whole 
thing  ought  to  have  been  inquired  into  by  a dis- 
passionate tribunal  to  see  what  is  in  their  best 
interests,  because  very  often  Local  Aaithorities  are 
rather  biassed  and  the  ratepayers  are  considerably 
prejudiced.  Therefore,  I think  that  the  expression 
of  the  will  of  the  people  in  the  usual  way  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory,  and  I think  it  is  for  that 
trihunal  to  say  whether  it  is  the  will  of  the  people 
or  not.  If  they  are  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  the  will 
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of  the  people,  there  is  a good  deal  to  be  said  for 
carrying  it  out. 

8072.  You  think  the  Inspector  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  spending  eight  or  nine  days  in  the  district, 
is  in  a better  position  to  judge  the  will  of  the  people 
than  the  publicly  elected  representatives  are  to  give 
expression  to  it? — I do  not  quite  follow  that. 

8073.  I am  taking  it  upon  your  answer.  I should 
like  to  know.  You  say  that  the  popularly  elected 
representatives,  for  some  reason  or  other,  have  had 
their  judgment  warped,  and  that  they  are  not  in  a 
position  to  judge,  and  the  position  should  be  judged 
for  them,  first  of  all,  by  the  representative  of  the 
Ministry  and,  secondly,  by  a Committee  of  Parlia- 
ment? — ^Yes,  I have  explained  that  there  is  a natural 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  a governing  body  to  be 
dispossessed. 

8074.  Plus  the  desire  of  the  officials? — Yes. 

8075.  Morley  has  got  public  elementary  schools? — 
Yes. 

8076.  And  it  is  the  Elementary  Education  Autho- 
rity?— ^Yes. 

8077.  And  the  County  Council  of  the  West  Riding 
is  the  Secondary  Education  Authority? — ^Yes. 

8078.  In  the  Representation  I see  this  statement, 
which  I think  was  prepared  under  your  direction; 

“ The  West  Riding  County  Council  has  provided  one 
secondary  school  within  the  Borough,  which  was 
erected  in  1909,  at  a cost  of  £16,159,  towards  which 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  and  an  anonymous  donor  sub- 
scribed £2,100.  This  school  serves  the  Municipal 
Borough  of  Morley,  and  the  Urban  Districts  of 
Ardsley  East  and  West,  Drighlington  and  Gilder- 
some.  The  amount  outstanding  on  31st  March,  1920, 
in  respect  of  loans  contracted  by  the  West  Riding 
County  Council  in  respect  of  the  education  in  the 
Borough  of  Morley  was  £9,168.”  That,  of  course, 
would  be  taken  over  on  adjustment? — Yes. 

8079.  Did  you  propose  to  incorporate  in  your 
scheme  the  whole  of  the  districts  which  that  school 
would  serve? — Yes,  I think  so. 

8080.  I see  you  take  in  Ardsley  East  and  you  leave 
out  Ardsley  West? — And  Gildersome  we  take  in,  and 
Drigihlington  was  applied  for  by  Bradford. 

8081.  What  was  to  become  of  Ardsley  West? — 
Ardsley  West  was  to  be  constituted  a separate  town- 
ship, and  transferred  to  the  Wakefield  Rural  District. 

8082.  Ardsley  West  is  not  taken  in  in  your  map, 
and  it  was  served  by  this  school? — I do  not  think  it 
was. 

8083.  I am  taking  the  Representation  “ This 
school  serves  the  Muii’cipal  Borough  of  Morley  and 
the  Urban  Districts  of  Ardsley  East  and  West.”  I 
see  that  Ardsley  East  is  coloured  green ; Ardsley  West 
is  white? — That  is  in  the  Representation,  which  I 
have  not  before  me;  I have  only  the  map. 

8084.  If  they  remain  in  the  County,  I am  going  to 
ask  you  how  the  County,  having  had  their  school 
taken  away,  is  to  serve  that  population  for  secondary 
education  purposes? — The  answer  would  not  he  diffi- 
cult even  then  hut  on  the  facts  I am  certainly  under 
the  impression  that  the  whole  di, strict  served  by  the 
school  was  included. 

(Sir  Leiuis  Beard) : County  children  come  into  the 
County  Borough  schools. 

8086.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I thought  that  would 
be  the  answer,  but  the  position  is  this : instead  of 
the  County  providing  for  their  own  children  they  then 
become  under  an  obligation  to  the  Citj'  of  Leeds  to 
provide  education  for  their  children,  which  some 
Counties  do  not  like  to  do,  and  they  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent school;  they  are  driven  to  it? — That  is  so, 
but  in  the  case  of  Leeds  they  have  a standing  agree- 
ment for  border  cases.  Anyhow,  the  position  would 
be  met  by  some  arrangement. 

8086.  The  direct  secondary  education  authority  has 
either  to  act  under  an  agreement  with  another 
secondary  education  authority  or  make  some  other 
provision  ? — Yes.  This  application  was  refused  by  the 
Minister  of  Health. 

8087.  I am  trying  to  show  the  dislocation  which  does 
take  place  in  consequence  of  these  applications? — That 
might  he  in  some  cases. 


8088.  (Col.  Williams) : You  rather  put  it  in  the 
reply  to  my  question  that  part  of  the  reasons  why 
the  outside  Authorities  objected  to  coming  in  was 
because  they  were  educated  by  their  officials  and  the 
members  of  the  Council  rather  against  their  will? — 
Oh,  no. 

8089.  That  was  rather  the  inference  one  could  draw? 
— Please  do  not  think  that  I have  said  anything  to 
the  detriment  of  the  officials — quite  the  reverse. 

8090.  Memhera  and  officials? — Yes.  I am  only  indi- 
cating what  is  human  nature. 

8091.  As  you  have  put  it,  the  converse  equally 
applies  both  to  members  of  the  large  City  Councils 
and  to  their  officials.  They  may  be  quite  as  much 
influenced  by  the  idea  that  they  are  going  to  get 
an  enlarged  area  to  govern?  That  is  true,  is  it  not? 
— Oh,  certainly. 

8092.  Both  the  members  and  officials  of  the  larger 
Boroughs  may  he  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  going  to  have  a larger  area  to 
govern,  and  so  far  as  the  officials  are  concerned  there 
may  he  other  interests  added  if  the  area  is  larger? — 
Undoubtedly. 

8093.  It  cuts  both  ways?. — Certainly. 

8094.  And  also  to  some  extent,  so  far  as  the  larger 
Boroughs  are  concerned,  are  not  they  rather 
influenced  by  the  extensions  of  other  Boroughs  wliich 
make  them  take  a lower  place? — I have  only  my 
experience  to  go  by.  I have  had  an  extension  of  three 
towns,  and  in  my  experience  the  great  desire  to  ex- 
tend proceeded  from  popularly  elected  members  of  the 
Council  who  had  done  a good  deal  of  talking  about 
it  at  the  November  elections.  It  has  never  come  from 
the  officials  in  my  experience,  but  I can  imagine  that 
it  might  have. 

8095.  I combined  both  ; I was  not  trying  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  membership  and  the  officials. 
I was  taking  the  Council  and  their  officials  ms  one 
entity,  and  I say  one  matter  which  may  operate  in 
their  minds  is  the  fact  of  an  extension  of  another 
town,  which  instead  of  leaving  it  third  or  fourth 
on  the  list  would  put  it  up  on  the  scale  of  population  ? 
— Yes. 

8096.  That  that  exists  is  beyond  question? — Pro- 
bably it  is. 

8097.  (Mr.  Turion) : Can  you  tell  us  whether  you 
are  able  to  state  the  population  per  acre  of  the  whole 
of  the  area,  including  the  amount  which  was  pro- 
posed to  be  added?  I do  not  ask  for  it  off-hand;  can 
you  give  it  to  us  later? — With  pleasure.* 

(Chairman) : Then  shall  we  pass  on  to  paragraph 
11.  You  have  brought  the  history  down  to  the  time 
when  the  Provisional  Order  was  granted.  You  say 
the  Minister  of  Health  gave  his  decision.  I think  I 
should  read  what  Sir  Alfred  Mond  said : “I  have 
no  interest  in  the  extension  of  Leeds  or  Bradford 
nor  have  I any  interest  in  their  disputes.  1 was 
bound  to  hold  an  Inquiry.  The  Inspector  made  a 
Report,  I carefully  examined  it  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  and  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
a primd  facie  case  for  extension  to  go  to  a Committee 
of  this  House,  subject  to  reservations  which  on  reflec- 
tion we  made.”  , 

8098.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : As  a matter  of  fact,  down  to 
that  point  I see  that,  as  a matter  of  the  procedure 
of  tribunals,  you  had  never  had  a Parliamentary 
fight  on  the  question  of  extension  before  this  one 
of  1920? — That  is  quite  true. 

8099.  In  1903,  the  application  was  refused  by  the 
Local  Government  Board? — ^Yes. 

8100.  In  1911,  it  was  granted  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  unopposed  in  Parliament  and  granted 
by  Parliament? — Yes. 

8101.  In  1919,  it  went  to  Parliament  direct  and  was 
unopposed  ? — Yes. 

8102.  And  then  came  1920? — Yes. 


* The  population  of  the  whole  area  asked  for  in  the  Repre- 
sentation, including  the  population  of  the  City,  was  appro.ximately 
9*5  persons  to  the  acre.  The  population  of  the  area  adoed  hy 
the  Provisional  Order  and  the  existing  City  was  approximately 
11*69  persons  to  the  acre. — R.E.P. 
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8103.  So  tliat  you  have  actually  never  had  a Parlia- 
iiientary  fight  over  an  extension  until  this  time,  when 
you  were  defeated  on  Second  Reading? — Yes,  without 
going  to  Ooinmittee,  of  course. 

{Chairman) : In  paragraph  13,  we  come  to  the  result 
of  the  extensions.  This  is  an  interesting  historical 
statement.  I do  not  know  whether  any  questions 
arise  on  paragraphs  13  to  19? 

8104.  {Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : The  difficulty  is  that 
a great  deal  of  this  is  historical  and  quite 
indisputable,  but  questions  of  opinion,  of  course,  are 
questions  which  we  cannot  examine  on  ? — I mentioned 
this  becau.se  of  the  terms  of  reference. 

{Chairm,an) : Then  with  regard  to  the  benefit  to  the 
City  arising  from  the  two  extensions,  the  main  benefit 
is  stated  in  paragraph  25.  Then  as  regards  para- 
graph 26,  I think  we  have  discussed  that  in  Sir 
Ryland’s  examination.  I do  not  know  if  there  are 
any  further  points  to  be  raised? 

8105.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : You  say  one  of  the 
benefits  is  “ Giving  the  Corporation  complete  control 
of  the  streets  and  roads  now  used  by  their  trams.”  I 
suppose  you  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if 
a County  Borough  gets  powers  to  run  tramways 
beyond  its  own  boundaries,  that  should  be  a reason 
why  it  should  add  to  its  area  wherever  the  tram  goes  ? 
— Not  for  that  alone ; it  all  depends  whether  there  is 
tlie  population  there;  generally  speaking,  the  trams 
do  not  go  unless  there  is. 

8106.  If  the  Borough  tramway  in  a County  district 
were  a notice  to  perceptive  people  that  there  were 
designs  on  that  district,  it  would  probably  tempt 
opposition  to  the  tramwa.ys  where  there  would  not 
otherwise  be  opposition  to  them.  If  a tramway  is 
the  advance  guard  of  an  annexing  army  it  is  not 
received  with  enthusiasm  ? — I find  it  is  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  They  take  their  chance 
about ' it.  They  think  it  does  not  make  much 
difference  to  them.  I find  that  Morley  has  only  been 
too  delighted  to  ask  Leeds  to  run  the  tramways,  and 
it  does. 

8107.  That  in  itself  is  not  specially  relevant  to  the 
question  of  extension  ?_Not  in  itself  or  by  itself, 
but  it  is  combined  with  other  things. 

8108.  {Sir  Levns  Beard) : What  you  have  said  here 
is  this : you  are  enumerating  not  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  extension,  but  the  consequences  which 
follow  from  it,  and  it  is  obvious  that  to  have  one 
body  in  control  of  the  streets  instead  of  two  is  an 
advantage? — Distinctly.  You  do  not  ha,ve  to  pay  3d. 
per  ton  per  mile  to  some  other  Authority,  or  things 
of  that  sort. 

8109.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : I understand  yon 
say  under  .sub-paragraph  (5)  of  paragraph  26  that 
one  of  the  benefits  is  “ enabling  the  Corporation  to 
town  plan  to  the  best  advantage  the  whole  area.” 
You  do  not  agree  with  what  has  been  said  by  the 
Ministry  that  town  planning  schemes  should  be 
entirely  independent  of  extension  schemes,  and  that 

they  ought  to  have  no  relation  to  one  another? I 

was  not  awai-e  that  they  had  said  that. 

{Sir  Hyland,  Adkins) : They  have  substantially 

said  it. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I have  not  seen  any  circular  to 
that  effect. 

8110.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : It  was  deliberately 
couched  in  more  popular  idiom? — I am  referring  to 
the  benefits  which  I think  would  have  accrued  had  the 
extension  taken  place.  One  of  those  benefits  would 
have  been  that  we  should  have  been  able  to  town  plan 
a good  deal  better,  because  we  had  entire  control  of 
the  area,  than  we  have  by  waiting  cap  in  hand  on 
the  outside  districts  and  reasoning  and  arguing. 

8111.  That  “ cap  in  hand  ” is  a vivid  touch;  but  as 
regards  town  planning  you  prefer  to  have  the  con- 
trol which  the  town  planning  scheme  could  supply  if 
you  can  do  it  fairly? — Yes,  I regard  it  as  a benefit. 

8112.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : With  regard  to  what  you 
state  in  paragraph  2-5,  you  say  there  that  the  City 
are  now  in  a position  where  they  are  not  constantly 
hampered.  Prior  to  this  were  they  constantly 


hampered  by  the  refusal  of  Authorities  to  agree? 

Yes,  certainly. 

8113.  Does  that  apply  to  town  planning  as  well  as 
to  other  things? — Yes. 

8114.  You  do  find  when  you  have  a number  of 
Authorities  to  control,  each- of  which  has  a veto  with 
respect  to  its  own  area,  that,  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  there  will  be  difficulties? — Yes. 

8115.  And  the  thing  is  held  up? — Yes.  There  were 
about  a dozen  of  these  Authorities. 

{Col.  Williams) : The  point  is  that  what  is  wanted 
to  be  done  is  what  is  proposed  by  the  City  Council? 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Where  you  have  twelve  Autho- 
rities you  would  not  get  agreement.  It  may  be  that 
the  City  Authority  is  wrong,  but  at  any  rate,  they 
do  know  their  own  minds  and  the  others  do  not. 
They  may  be  all  wrong,  but  you  get  a policy,  whether 
it  is  right  or  wrong,  if  it  is  one  Authority. 

8116.  {Col.  Williams) : The  point  I was  trying  to 
put  was  that  the  scheme,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  one 
which  usually  is  originated  by  the  City  Authorities? 
— Very  likely,  as  a matter  of  practice. 

8117.  And  your  assumption  is  that  any  Authority 
which  disagrees  or  objects  to  that  must  be  in  the 
wrong? — Not  at  all. 

8118.  That  is  the  effect  of  the  suggestion? ^I  do 

not  think  so.  I do  not  make  any  such  suggestion. 
The  way  I would  put  it  is  exactly  as  Sir  Lewis  Beard 
has  been  trying  to  put  it,  that  if  there  is  one 
Authority,  which  is  my  Corporation,  the  thing  is 
done  and  dealt  with ; and  if  there  are  12  Authorities 
there  is  a great  deal  of  friction  and  discussion 
between  the  12  or  13  of  them,  which  is  very  incon- 
venient, and  particularly  inconvenient  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  larger  Authority,  because  their  interest 
is  the  greater  inside  the  City,  and  they  cannot  get  on 
and  cannot  get  it  done. 

8119.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  a certain 
number  of  meetings  have  been  held  to  start  regional 

town  planning  schemes  all  over  the  country? Yes. 

I am  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  one  of  them  in 
Yorkshire. 

8120.  Is  it  not  b,  fact  that  the  persons  who  come 
from  the  Ministry  usually  make  it  clear  to  the  Autho- 
rities present  that  any  joining  in  a town  planning 
scheme  is  not  to  be  used  in  future  as  an  argument 
in  favour  of  extension  .P— It  may  be.  I have  not  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  yet. 

8121.  It^  is  not  laid  down  by  a circular  of  the 
Ministiy,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  when  these  meeting.s 
are  held  the  representatives  of  the  Ministry  make  it 
quite  plain  to  all  the  Authorities  present  that  joining 
a scheme^  of  that  kind  is  not  to  prejudice  them  on 
the  question  of  extension? — So  long  as  the  Ministry 
are  the  tribunal,  that  is  dealt  wdth. 

8122.  {Mr.  Turton)  We  got  from  Mr.  Gibbon  the 
fact  ^ that  the  area  for  town  planning  would  be  in- 
consistent with  and  too  large  for  the  purposes  of 
local  government.  I think  Sir  Robert  would  probabl.y 
agree  with  that? — Yes. 

{Chairman)  -.  Paragraph  27  refers  to  the  same  point 
which  you  raised  in  previous  evidence. 

812o.  {Col.  Williams) : I see  you  make  a rather 
serious  statement  there:  “With  regard  to  at  least 
two  of  the  areas  which  the  Corporation  proposed  to 
include  in  the  City,  viz.,  the  Townships  of  Adel-oum- 
Eocup  and  Alwoodley  in  the  Wharfedale  Rural  Dis- 
trict, their  continued  separate  existence  is  un- 
doubtedly becoming  a nuisance  to  the  health  of  the 
City.”  May  we  know  why? — Yes. 

8124.  Is  it  only  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  these  tunnels — That  is  all. 

8125.  Nothing  else? — Nothing  else.  That  is  a very- 
serious  matter.  The  tunnel  is  very  large.  The  Rural 
District  Council  have  no  drainage  system  or  any 
arrangement,  because  this  is  in  the  extreme 

their  district.  People  are  building  houses  there  with 
no  provision  for  drainage,  and  I am  told  that  the 
strata  are  such  that  the  sewage  will  percolate  into 
the  tunnels.  The  Corporation  are  sj)ending  some 
£50,000  on  iu  and  are  to  some  extent  influenced  in 
spending  that  by  reason  of  this  loollution. 
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8126.  What  I want  to  go  on  the  note  is  that  is  the 
only  point  on  which  you  are  attacking  the  administra- 
tion of  that  particular  district? — ^Yes. 

8127.  (Chairman) : Paragraph  28  we  have  dealt 
with.  Then  paragraphs  29  to  33  are  the  opinions 
of  the  Leeds  Corporation? — ^Yes. 

8128.  Have  you  anything  to  add  or  to  amplify?— 
No,  I think  not. 

8129.  Is  there  any  point  which  is  not  clear? — No. 

(Chairman) : Then  we  will  pass  to  paragraph  34 — 

“ Effect  of  past  and  proposed  extensions  of  Leeds  on 
West  Riding  County  Council.” 

8130.  (Sir  Byland  Adhins) : In  paragraph  33  you 
say  “ Having  regard  to  modern  improvements  in 
transport  facilities  it  is  now  possible  for  one  adminis- 
tration to  deal  with  a much  larger  area.”  Does  not 


that  development  also  assist  County  and  District 
government  as  well  as  the  government  of  County 
Boroughs  ? — Undoubtedly. 

8131.  But,  put  as  it  is  here,  it  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  where  the  motor  can  penetrate  there  the 

County  Borough  ought  to  have  its  boundary? No, 

I do  not  think  that  is  quite  a fair  reading  of  the 
paragraph.  It  is  not  intended  to  convey  that,  and 
I do  not  think  it  does. 

8132.  (Chairman)  : With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the 
extensions  on  the  West  Riding  County  Council,  that 

I think  is  the  opinion  which  you  state  is  the  effect? 

Yes. 

8133.  It  particularises  the  theories  which  you  have 
put  before  us  this  morning? — Yes. 

(Chairman):  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Thank  you,  Sir  Robert. 


(The  WUness  withdrew.) 
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LETTER  PROM  THE  MINISTER  OF  HEALTH  CONVEYING  HIS  DECISION  AFTER  THE 

LEEDS  EXTENSION  INQUIRY,  1921. 


Ministry  of  Health, 
Whitehall,  S.W.l. 

29th  August,  1921. 

Proposed  Extension  op  the  City  op  Leeds. 

Sir, 

1.  I am  directed  by  the  Minister  of  Health  to 
inform  you  that  he  has  had  under  consideration  the 
report  of  his  Inspector,  Mr.  Hetherington,  after  his 
investigation  and  Inquiry  into  the  Representation 
made  by  the  Town  Council  of  Leeds  for  a Provisional 
Order  altering  the  boundaries  of  the  City  of  Leeds, 
and  the  evidence  submitted  at  the  Inquiry. 

The  Minister  thinks  that  it  will  be  of  assistance  if 
he  sets  out  not  only  the  decisions  at  which  he  has 
arrived,  hut  also  the  principal  grounds  for  those 
decisions  i 

2.  In  the  first  place,  the  Minister  will  deal  with 
the  Borough  of  Pudsey  and  the  Urban  Districts  of 
Parsley,  Calverley,  Rawdon  and  Yeadon,  parts  of 
which  it  was  proposed  should  be  incorporated  with 
the  City  of  Leeds  and  parts  with  the  City  of 
Bradford.  A comm  unication  in  similar  terms  has 
been  sent  to  the  Town  Council  of  Bradford  with 
regard  to  these  areas. 

(1)  Borough  of  Pudsey  and  Urban  District  of 
Parsley. — It  is  manifest  that  the  development  of  the 
Stanningley  area  of  Leeds,  Pudsey  and  Parsley  has 
proceeded  in  such  a way  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
sound  reason  for  the  present  boundaries  between  the 
several  Authorities.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  there  is  a 
strong  community  of  interest  between  Leeds,  Pudsey 
and  Parsley.  Furthermore,  on  the  evidence  before 
him,  the  Minister  considers  that  there  will  he 
advantage  to  the  sanitary  administration  of  both 


these  places  if  the  areas  are  joined  to  Leeds  and 
Bradford  as  proposed. 

(2)  Calverley  Urban  District. — It  appears  to  the 
Minister  reasonable  that  the  major  portion  of  the 
district  should  be  added  to  the  City  of  Bradford. 
The  development  of  Bradford  already  approaches  the 
present  boundary,  and  at  some  places  the  distinction 
between  that  City  and  the  Urban  District  is  in  pro- 
cess of  disappearing.  The  general  tendency  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Bradford  Corporation 
have  acquired  a large  area  of  land  in  the  District 
with  a view  to  development  for  residential  purposes. 

The  Minister  considers  that  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  Urban  District  may  properly  be  added  to 
lieeds. 

(3)  Bawdon  Urban  District. — This  district  has 
already  developed  largely  as  a residential  area  for 
Leeds  and  Bradford,  particularly  for  high-class 
residences,  and  it  is  equitable  that  the  boundaries 
of  the  two  Cities  should  be  extended  so  as  to  include 
this  district. 

(4)  Yeadon  Urban  District. — As  the  major  portion 
of  the  part  of  Yeadon  which  it  is  proposed  to  add  to 
the  City  of  Bradford  is  owned  by  the  Corporation  as 
part  of  their  sewage  lands  and  adjoins  the  City,  it 
is  reasonable  that  the  application  of  the  Town 
Council,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  this  area,  should  he 
granted. 

It  appears  to  the  Minister  right  that  the  remaining 
part  of  Yeadon  should  be  included  in  the  City  of 
Leeds. 

Moreover,  the  Minister  considers  that  an  improve- 
ment in  the  sanitary  administration  of  the  Urban 
District,  which  is  required,  will  be  obtained  by  the 
extension  of  the  two  Cities  so  as  to  include  this  area. 

3.  The  extension  of  Leeds  as  now  proposed  will 
have  this  advantage,  that  it  will  become  possible 
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ultimately  to  do  away  with  do  less  than  seven 
separate  sewage  disposal  works  at  present  in  use 
(including  that  of  Horsforth),  lying  between  two  oi 
the  largest  Cities  in  the  country. 

It  is  undesirable  that  these  separate  sewage  worlts, 
some  of  which  are  far  from  satisfactory,  should  con- 
tinue to  be  maintained  if  other  arrangements  are 
economically  practicable,  as  is  the  case  in  this  in- 
stance where  the  areas  now  drained  to  these  separate 
sewage  works  can  be  drained,  in  accordance  with  the 
lie  of  the  land,  to  the  Leeds  sewage  works  at  Rodley. 

The  boundary  line  which  has  been  agreed  by  the 
Town  Councils  of  Leeds  and  Bradford  is  accepted  by 
the  Minister  on  the  understanding  that  the  two 
Councils  enter  into  an  agreement  by  which  the 
sewage  from  any  parts  of  the  area  lying  near  the 
boundary  between  the  two  Cities  shall  be  conveyed 
to  the  sewage  disposal  works  of  whichever  City  can 
most  economically  dispose  of  it. 

4.  The  comparatively  small  area  now  in  question  lies 
between  the  two  large  and  growing  Cities_  of  Leeds 
and  Bradford,  and  it  appears  to  the  Minister  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  ultimately,  whatever 
might  be  done  at  present,  this  area  must  be  incorpo- 
rated with  Leeds  and  Bradford  respectively.  The 
question  arises  whether  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  this 
change. 

It  seems  clearly  to  be  desirable  that  the  question  of 
the  local  government  of  these  areas  should  be  finally 
settled  now,  unless  there  are  strong  reasons  to  the 
contrary.  This  is  to  the  advantage  of  all  the  Authori- 
ties concerned,  to  the  Borough  and  Urban  District 
Councils  and  also  the  County  Council,  no  less  than 
to  the  Town  Councils  of  Leeds  and  Bradford.  The 
continued  uncertainty  which  will  inevitably  prevail  if 
the  question  remains  open  cannot  but  react  detri- 
mentally on  administration.  There  will  be  hesitation 
and  reluctance  in  carrying  out  necessary  measures  of 
improvement  and  develonment  which  are  required, 
nor,  indeed,  can  these  be  decided  to  the  best  and  most 
economical  advantage  unless  it  is  clear  what  is  to  be 
the  future  of  the  local  government  of  the  area. 

These  factors,  it  appears  to  the  Minister,  provide 
strong  grounds  in  support  of  the  conclusion  at  which 
he  has  arrived,  on  considering  the  present  circum- 
stances of  each  individual  district,  that  it  is  best, 
in  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  that  the  districts 
should  become  part,  as  is  proposed,  of  Leeds  and 
Bradford. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  areas  to  the  north  of  the 
City  of  Leeds  : — 

(1)  Eorsforth  Urban  District. — The  Minister  con- 
siders that  there  is  adequate  reason  for  the  addition 
of  this  district  to  the  City,  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  there  has  already  been  considerable  development 
of  the  district  as  a residential  quarter  for  the  City. 
He  has  had  some  difficulty  as  regards  the  northern 
part  of  the  district,  which  is  agricultural,  but,  having 
regard  to  the  topography  of  the  land  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  waterworks  of  the  district  are  situated 
in  the  northern  part,  he  thinks  it  would  be  undesir- 
able to  interfere  with  the  present  northern  boundary 
and  that  the  whole  district  should  be  included  in  the 
City. 

(2)  Part  of  the  Parish  of  Adel-cum-Eccup — Develop- 
ment as  a residential  area  for  the  City  has  already 
taken  place  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  this  parish, 
which  projects  into  the  existing  City,  and  further 
development  is  in  progress;  the  Minister  considers 
that  this  part  of  the  parish  should  be  added  to  the 
City. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  consider  that  there 
is  warrant  for  the  inclusion  in  the  City  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  part  of  the  parish  included 
in  the  application,  which  is  agricultural  and  is  not 
likely  to  become  urban  in  the  near  future.  He  has 
had  some  difficulty  in  deciding  what  exactly  should  be 
the  boundary  of  the  extended  City:  but,  having 

regard  to  the  decision  to  include  the  whole  of  Hors- 
forth Urban  District  in  the  City,  he  has  come  to  the 


conclusion  that  the  proper  line  is  one  running 
generally  from  about  the  north-eastern  corner  of 
Horsforth  Urban  Distict  to  a point  on  the  boundary 
of  the  parish  to  the  north  of  Adel  Church.  The  exact 
boundary  line  will  be  determined  later. 

(3)  Parish  of  Carlton,  Part  of  the  Parish  of  Pram- 
hove,  Part  of  the  Parish  of  Arthington. — The 
Minister  does  not  consider  that  there  is  sufficient 
justification  for  the  inclusion  in  the  City  of  any  of 
these  areas,  having  regard  to  their  rural  character, 
and  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of 
urban  development. 

(4)  Part  of  the  Parish  of  Alwoodley. — The  position 
as  to  this  area  is  a more  open  question,  but,  having 
regard  to  the  present  slight  development  in  the  area, 
he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  should  not  at 
present  be  added  to  the  City. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  districts  to  the  south  and 
south-east  of  the  City  of  Leeds  ;■ — 

(1)  Borough  of  Morley. — ^Morley  is  a well- 
administered  independent  unit  with  no  very  marked 
a.ssociation  with  Leeds.  It  is  in  a different  position 
from  the  communities  which  lie  between  the  two 
Cities  of  Leeds  and  Bradford.  The  Minister  considers 
that  it  would  not  be  right  to  grant  the  application 
that  it  should  be  added  to  the  City  of  Leeds. 

(2)  Gildersome  Urban  District. — As  Morley  is  being 
excluded  from  the  extended  City,  the  Minister 
considers  that  Gildersome  also  should  be  excluded. 

(3)  Part  of  Ardsley  East  and  West  Urban  District. 
— ^In  this  instance,  also,  it  appears  to  the  Minister 
that  there  is  not  a sufficiently  strong  connection 
between  Leeds  and  this  area  to  warrant  its  inclusion 
in  the  City  at  the  present  time. 

(4)  Bothwell  Urban  District. — The  Stourton  area  of 
Rothwell  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  City  and  should  be 
included  within  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  industrial  parts  of  Rothwell 
to  the  south  and  south-east  are  largely  independent 
units,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  the  Minister  that  a 
sufficient  case  has  been  made  out  for  their  inclusion 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  proposed  to  draw  the 
boundary  line  of  the  area  to  he  added  to  the  City  so  as 
to  include  as  far  as  practicable  that  part  of  Rothwell 
which  can  be  economically  drained  to  the  north. 

(5)  Parish  of  Oidton-with-Woodlesford. — The  same 
consideration  applies  to  this  area  as  to  the  southern 
and  south-eastern  part  of  Rothwell,  with  which  it  is 
connected,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  proposed  to  add 
this  area  to  the  City. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  remaining  areas,  to  the  east 
of  the  City  of  Leeds : — 

(1)  Parish  of  Thorpe  Stapleton. — It  is  reasonable 
that  this  parish  should  be  added  to  the  City,  which  it 
adjoins,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  practically  the 
whole  area  is  owned  by,  and  forms  part  of  the  sewage 
estate  of  the  City. 

(2)  Parish  of  Templenewsam. — The  Minister  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  parish  should  be 
added  to  the  City,  having  regard  to  the  facts  that 
considerable  urban  development  has  already  taken 
place  at  Halton  and  Whitkirk  within  the  parish,  and 
that  the  parish  generally  is  so  near  to  the  closely 
built-up  portion  of  the  City  that  further  urban 
development  in  the  near  future  may  reasonably  be 
expected. 

He  has  considered  whether  part  only  of  the  parish 
should  be  added  to  the  City,  but  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  better  that  the  parish  should  not  be 
divided. 

(3)  Part  of  the  Parish  of  Austhorpe. — ^It  is  signifi- 
cant that  urban  development  has  reached  right  up  to 
the  boundary  of  this  parish,  and  it  seems  to  the 
Minister  reasonable  that  it  should  be  added  to  the 
City. 

(4)  Part  of  the  Parish  of  Swillington,  Part  of  the 
Parish  of  Barwich-in-Elmet . — It  does  not  appear  to 
the  Minister  that  there  is  justification  for  the  addition 
of  these  areas  to  the  City. 
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8.  Summarising  the  position,  the  Minister  has 
decided  that  there  are  adequate  grounds  for  amalga- 
mating the  following  areas  with  the  present  City  of 
Leeds,  and  making  them  part  of  an  extended  City, 
namely : — 

Part  of  the  Borough  of  Pudsey ; 

Part  of  the  Urban  District  of 
Parsley ; 

Part  of  the  Urban  District  of 
Calverley ; 

Part  of  the  Urban  District  of 
Rawdon ; 

Part  of  the  Urban  District  of 
Yeadon ; 

The  Urban  District  of  Horsforth; 

A small  part,  in  the  north,  of  the  Urban  District 
of  Rothwell;  the  exact  boundary  has  to  he 
determined ; 

The  Parish  of  Thorpe  Stapleton; 

The  Parish  of  Templenewsam; 

Part  of  the  Parish  of  Austhorpe ; 

Part  of  the  Parish  of  Adel-cum-Bccup ; the  exact 
boundary  has  to  he  determined; 

and  that  there  shall  not  he  included  in  the  proposed 
extension  the  following  areas  : — 

Borough  of  Morley; 

Urban  District  of  Gildersome; 

Urban  District  of  Ardsley  East  and  West  (Part) ; 
Urban  District  of  Rothwell,  except  a part  adjoin- 
ing Leeds  to  the  north; 

Parish  of  Oulton-with-Woodlesford; 

Parish  of  Carlton; 

Parish  of  Alwoodley  (Part); 

Parish  of  Bramhope  (Part) ; 

Parish  of  Arthington  (Part) ; 

Parish  of  Adel-cum-Eccup,  except  the  southern 
part  of  the  Parish; 

Parish  of  Swillington  (Part) ; 

Parish  of  B.irwick-in-Elmet  (Part). 

As  question  was  raised  at  the  Inquiry  with  regard 
to  the  administration  of  the  City,  the  Minister  may 
state  That  he  is  satisfied  that  the  standard  of  the 


The  boundaries 
to  be  as  agreed 
between  the 
Town  Councils 
of  Leeds  and 
Bradford. 


administration  of  the  City  is  such  as  to  justify  an 
extension  of  its  boundaries,  if  an  extension  is 
warranted  on  other  grounds. 


9.  The  Minister  wishes  to  make  it  clear  that  in 
coming  to  these  conclusions  he  has  given  full  weight 
to  the  representations  made  by  Local  Authorities  and 
other  interested  parties  against  the  amalgamation  of 
their  particular  areas  with  the  City;  and,  where  it 
appears  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are 
opposed  to  amalgamation,  he  has  decided  to  allow 
it  only  in  cases  in  which  he  has  been  satisfied  that 
the  public  advantage  which  will  accrue  is  so  great 
as  to  warrant  this  course. 

The  Minister  hopes  that  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
various  Authorities  and  other  parties  concerned  to 
come  to  amicable  arrangements  in  accordance  with 
the  decisions  now  announced;  and  the  services  of  the 
Department  are  at  the  disposal  of  all  parties  for 
this  purpose. 

10.  In  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  Pro- 
visional Order  to  give  effect  to  the  Minister’s  decision, 
revised  proposals  in  regard  to  such  matters  as  wards, 
parochial  alterations,  representation  of  parishes  or 
wards  on  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  alterations  of 
electoral  divisions  will  be  required,  and  Mr.  Hether- 
ington  will  visit  Leeds  shortly  in  regard  to  these 
matters  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  question  of  the  boundary  line  to  be  determined  in 
the  case  of  the  parts  of  Adel-cum-Ecoup  and 
Rothwell  to  be  added  to  the  City. 


11.  A similar  communication  has  been  addressed  to 
the  County  Council  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
and  the  other  Local  Authorities  affected  by  the  Town 
Council’s  application. 


The  Town  Clerk, 
Leeds. 


I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

I.  G.  Gibbon, 
Assistant  Secretary. 
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Present  ; 


The  Earl  of  ONSLOW,  O.B.E.,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  W.  RYLAND  ADKINS,  K.C. 
Sir  william  MIDDLEBROOK. 
Sir  lewis  BEARD. 

Sir  WALTER  NICHOLAS. 

Mr.  W.  R.  BUCHANAN  RIDDELL. 


Mr.  E.  HONORATUS  LLOYD,  K.C, 
Hon.  ARTHUR  M.  MYERS. 

Mr.  harry  G.  PRITCHARD. 

Mr.  E.  R.  TURTON,  M.P. 

Lieut. -Col.  SEYMOUR  WILLIAMS. 


Mr.  MICHAEL  HESELTINB,  O.B.  (Secretary). 
Mr.  J.  a.  LAWTHER,  M.B.E.  (AssisioMt  Secretcory), 


Mr.  Francis  Dent,  re-oalled  and  further  examined. 


8134.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : I "want  to  put  this  general 
question ; I take  it  that  this  part  of  your  memo- 
randum was  prepared  before  you  gave  evidence  on 
the  last  occasion  ? — Oh,  yes. 

8136.  There  are  various  points  there  on  which  you 
answered  questions  on  the  last  occasion? — ^Yes,  there 
is  a certain  amount  of  overlapping,  no  doubt.  Id 
was  all  prepared  as  one  complete  memorandum,  and 
divided  afterwards. 

8136.  So  that  we  need  not  go  over  the  ground 
which  we  covered  last  time? — Quite  so. 

COUNTY  COUNCILS  ASSOCIATION. 

CREATION  AND  EXTENSION  OF  COUNTY 
BOROUGHS. 

Second  Part  oe  Memorandum  of  Evidence  bt 
Mr.  F.  Dent. 

The  Borough  Policy. 

39.  Having  thus  examined  (in  the  first  part  of  this 
memorandum*)  what  is  to  he  the  effect  upon  County 
government  if  the  present  policy,  which  the 
Municipalities  have  by  degrees  succeeded,  until  quite 
recently,  in  inducing  Parliament  unconsciously  to 
foster,  is  allowed  to  continue  unchecked,  we  may  now 
proceed  to  the  second  question  adumbrated  in  para- 
graph 24,  namely,  what  are  the  grounds  upon  whihh 
the  Municipalities  seek  to  justify  their  present  policy, 
which  apparently  contemplates  the  areas  of  the 
Administrative  Counties  merely  as  a reservoir  from 
which  the  County  Boroughs  can  draw  additional 
supplies  of  territory  and  rateable  value  whenever  they 
so  desire. 

Borovgh  Pearsons  for  Extensions. 

40.  It  would  seem  that,  apart  from  the  apparent 
belief  that  the  single  form  of  government  is  preferable 
to  the  dual  system  under  which  the  Administrative 
Counties  are  administered,  the  main  arguments 
usually  brought  forward  on  an  application  for 
extension  are  (a)  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
follow  such  of  their  inhabitants  as  have  decided  to  live 
in  the  neighbouring  County  areas;  (h)  that  they 
should  he  allowed  to  absorb  independent  urban  areas 
which  are  gradually  extending  in  the  direction  of  the 
County  Borough ; (c)  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
take  in  areas  containing  factories  for  the  workers  in 
which  the  County  Borough  provides  housing  accom- 
modation ; (d)  that  they  should  also  he  allowed  to  take 
in  areas  in  which  they  have  thought  fit  to  erect 
sewage  disposal  plants  and  other  Munici'pal  works  or 
for  which  they  have  provided  transport  facilities  such 
as  tramways  and  omnibuses ; (e)  that  the  desirability 
of  having  joint  drainage  and  other  similar  services 
for  Boroughs  and  neighbouring  areas  is  sufficient 
ground  for  extension ; (/)  that  the  increasing  number 

* See  page  441 


of  necessary  local  services  renders  County  Borough 
administration  desirable  over  a wider  area;  and  (g) 
that  whatever  damage  is  sustained  by  County  govern- 
ment is  amply  compensated  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Local  Authorities  (Adjustments)  Act,  1913. 

Borough  Seasons  for  Creations. 

41.  It  is  a matter  of  some  difficulty  to  find  any- 
reasoned  argument  in  favour  of  the  creation  of 
County  Boroughs,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  the  acquisition  of  a popula- 
tion of  60,000  is  virtually  regarded  by  the  Boroughs, 
not  merely  as  a title  to  apply  for  County  Borough 
powers,  but  as  an  adequate  reason  for  County  Borough 
status. 

Criticism  of  Borough  Seasons  for  Extensions. 

42.  The  County  Councils  deny  the  sufficiency  of  all 
or  any  of  the  foregoing  reasons  for  interference  with 
Coun-ty  government.  In  particular,  they  hold  the 
views  set  out  briefly  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

43.  The  contention  as  to  following-up  inhabitan-ts 
(see  paragraph  40  (a)  above)  is  unsound,  as  this,  if 
taken  to  its  logical  conclusion,  would  involve  exten- 
sion far  beyond  the  practical  limits  of  the  County 
Borough  system,  and  would,  in  effect,  produce 
absurdity  of  administration.  It  -is  obvious  that  there 
must  always  be  a continuous  ebb  and  flow  of  popula- 
tion from  the  town  to  the  country,  and  equally  from 
the  country  to  the  town,  with  which  it  is  clear  that 
no  arbitrary  re-adjustment  of  boundaries,  however 
often  carried  out,  could  deal  effectively. 

44.  That,  as  regards  paragraph  40  (6)  above,  it 
would  be  entirely  destructive  of  the  first  principles 
of  local  government  to  allow  one  area  to  absorb 
another  which  has  grown  up  independently  merely 
by  reason  of  its  proximity  or  the  practical  continuity 
of  streets  and  buildings.  By  that  token,  Manchester 
should  absorb  Salford,  Liverpool  should  absorb 
Bootle,  and  -wholesale  amalgamations  should  take 
place  in  all  highly  industrialised  areas.  A logical 
conclusion  to  the  County  Borough  argument,  but  an 
administrative  absurdity. 

45.  That,  as  regards  paragraph  40  (c)  above,  if  the 
circumstance  there  referred  -to  gives  rise  to  any 
legitimate  grievance  on  the  part  of  a County 
Borough,  it  may  well  be  pointed  out  that  the  Counties 
have  their  poor  areas  as  well  as  those  which  are  more 
valuable  from  a rating  point  of  view,  and  that  they 
also  provide  houses  for  workers  in  factories  situated 
outside  their  boundaries,  but  it  has  never  been 
suggested  that  a County  should,  for  that  reason,  be 
entitled  to  a slice  of  valuable  County  Borough 
territory. 

46.  The  contention  for  including  within  the 
Borough  Municipal  works  erected  outside  the  Borough 
boundary  or  for  extending  to  the  limits  of  Municipal 
transport  services  (see  paragraph  40  (d)  abo-ve)  would. 
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if  axxjepted,  obviously  place  the  limits  of  extension 
very  much  in  the  discretion  of  the  Borough  Councils 
themselves. 

47.  That,  as  regarde  paragraph  40  (e)  above, 
arrangements  sometimes  made  between  a Borough 
and  a neighbouring  district,  whereby  the  Borough 
supplies  various  services  by  agreement  and  at  a profit* 
to  itself,  so  far  from  constituting  a reason  for  exten- 
sion, are  exactly  the  reverse,  and,  further,  that  the 
making  of  such  arrangements  (where  they  do  not 
already  exist)  and  not  extension,  is  the  proper 
method  of  providing  for  such  common  administration 
of  a particular  service  as  may  be  thought  desirable. 
Moreover,  extension  of  boundaries  cannot  be  a con- 
clusive solution  of  such  problems,  which  are  bound 
to  arise  wherever  arbitrary  limitations  of  areas  are 
fixed. 

48.  That,  as  regards  paragraph  40  (/)  above,  the 
increasing  number  of  services  required  at  the  present 
day,  which  are  largely  of  a public  health  character, 
are  provided  by  the  County  and  District  Councils  as 
extensively  and  efficiently  as  by  the  County 
Boroughs,  and  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  add 
to  the  resources  of  the  Boroughs  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  them  better  able  to  carry  their  new  bur- 
dens, whilst  thereby  diminishing  the  resources  of 
the  Counties  which  have  similar  new  services  to 
finance. 

49.  It  may  be  convenient  ’ to  refer  here  to  the 
usual  arguments  put  forward  by  the  Boroughs  on  the 
financial  questions  involved  in  extensions  (and  also 
in  creations).  These  arguments  are,  first,  that  the 
rateable  values  of  the  Counties  continue  to  increase 
despite  extensions,  and,  secondly,  that  any  financial 
loss  is  amply  covered  by  the  compensation  paid 
under  the  Local  Government  (Adjustments)  Act, 
1913.  The  answers  to  these  arguments  are  obvious. 
First,  there  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  to  the 
Counties  some  share  of  the  growing  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  as  a whole,  and,  secondly, 
the  adequacy  of  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment (Adjustments)  Act,  1913,  is  fallacious,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  paragraph  of  this 
memorandum. 

50.  As  regards  the  fallacious  character  of  the 
1913  Act  (which  was,  it  is  admitted,  passed  as  the 
result  of  the  action  taken  by  the  County  Councils 
Association,  and  was  accepted  by  them  as  being  an 
impi'ovement  of  the  previous  position  in  which 
the  Counties  found  themselves),  it  is  asserted 
that,  in  the  first  place,  no  sum  of  money,  however 
large,  could  compensate  for  the  virtual  extinction 
of  County  government,  which  would  happen  imme- 
diately in  such  cases  as.  those  of  Bedfordshire  and 
Cambridgeshire  and  at  a later  date — ^but  no  less 
certainly — in  the  cases  of  the  larger  Counties.  Nor 
do  the  Association  believe  that  the  future  of  local 
government  in  this  country  can  be  regarded  as  a 
problem  to  be  determined  by  methods  usually  asso- 
ciated with  the  bargain  counter.  In  the  second  | 
place,  the  amount  of  compensation  actually  obtained 
is  inadequate  on  purely  financial  grounds  for 
the  following  reasons ; — (a)  that  the  compensation 
does  not  usually  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  the  County  loses,  not  only  the  existing  rate- 
able value  of  the  area  added  to  the  Borough,  but 
also  any  increase  in  such  rateable  value  due  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  development,  which  is  naturally 
most  evident  in  urban  areas;  (b)  compensation  is 
limited  to  a maximum  capitalised  value  equal  to 
fifteen  years’  purchase,  and  may  be  considerably  less; 
and  (c)  the  provisions  of  the  Act  have  little  or  no 
bearing  upon  the  wholesale  disturbance  and  disloca- 
tion of  the  machinery  of  the  County  administration, 
which  are  inseparable  from  these  alterations  but 
cannot  be  measured  in  terms  for  the  purposes 
of  a claim  under  the  Act. 

51.  The  Association  have  considered,  as  fairly  as 
possible,  the  arguments  usually  put  forward  by  the 

* See  Q.  8302-4  and  8322-6. 


Boroughs  seeking  extension,  but,  as  previously 
stated,  they  find  them  insufficient  and  are  therefore 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Boroughs  are  not 
actuated  by  considerations  of  local  government  or 
the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  the  real  reasons 
underlying  their  applications  are  anxiety  to  obtain 
additional  rateable  value  and  the  desire  for  terri- 
torial aggrandisement.  in  the  latter  connection 
ir  is  significant  that,  of  recent  years,  as  soon  as  one 
large  County  Borough  has  obtained  an  extension 
placing  it  above  all  others  in  point  of  size  and 
general  importance,  another  larger  application  from 
some  other  County  Borough  has  been  almost  imme- 
diately forthcoming. 

52.  As  an  instance  of  absence  of  any  real  merit  in 
many  extension  proposals,  the  Association  desire  to 
draw  attention  to  the  practice  of  inducing  persons 
outside  an  existing  Borough,  by  promises  of  differen- 
tial rating,  to  abstain  from  opposing  an  extension, 
which  is  essentially  wrong  and  should  never  be 
allowed.  The  practice  tends  to  lower  the  standard  of 
civic  responsibility,  but  is  not  without  significance. 
The  position  must  in  fact  be  that  the  County  Borough 
is  either  able  or  unable  to  offer  such  advantages  by 
way  of  services  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  area  pro- 
posed to  be  absoiibed  as  will  compensate  them  for 
severance  from  their  historic  status.  If  the  former 
be  the  case,  then  the  promise  of  a differential  rate 
involves  the  open  conferment  upon  those  inhabitants 
of  benefits  for  which  they  wiU  not  be  asked  to  pay 
and  operates  to  the  detriment  of  the  ratepayers  of 
the  existing  Borough.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Borough  is  not  in  a position  to  offer  such  services, 
then  there  is  no  advantage  in  a change  of  local 
government  for  the  area  proposed  to  be  absorbed, 
and  the  basis  of  the  case  for  extension  falls  to  the 
ground.  In  either  case,  therefore,  the  offer  of  a 
differential  rate  can  only  be  regarded  as  a bribe. 

Criticism  of  Borough  Beacons  for  Creations. 

53.  The  Counties  are  equally  unimpressed  with 
the  sulfioiency  of  the  arguments  put  forward  in  sup- 
port of  applications  for  County  Borough  status. 

54.  It  cannot  be  suggested  that  it  is  advisable 
to  take  such  matters  as  higher  education  and  main 
roads  out  of  the  hands  of  the  County  Councils.  The 
unsuitability  of  small  areas  for  the  administration 
of  higher  education  will  be  discussed  by  Mr.  Mellish 
(the  Chairman  of  the  Notts  Education  Committee) 
and  by  Mr.  Jackson  (the  Chairman  of  the  West 
Biding  Education  Committee)  in  their  memoranda 
of  evidence.  As  regards  main  roads,  it  seems  obvious 
that  in  these  days,  when  road  transport  is  of  national 
rather  than  local  importance,  the  County  Councils, 
who  are  in  a position  to  visualise  the  needs  of  wide 
areas,  should  have  control  over  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  main  road  system  of  the  County.  The  modern 
tendency  in  fact  is,  and  in  the  view  of  the  Associa- 
tion rightly  so,  to  extend  rather  than  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  areas  over  which  important  services 
should  be  administered.  That  being  so,  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  there  are  no  functions  appropriate  to 
Municipal  enterprise  for  the  more  effective  dis- 
charge of  which  County  Borough  status  is  necessary, 
while  there  are  some  services  (e.g.,  those  requiring 
institutional  provision)  in  respect  of  which  the 
acquisition  of  County  Borough  powers  by  a 
Municipal  Borough  would  be  a positive  disadvantage. 

55.  The  exact  rights  attaching  to  the  possession 
of  a poijulation  of  50,000  were  called  in  question, 
in  particular,  in  the  Cambridge  and  Luton  case  in 
1914,  and  Parliament  then  gave  its  adherence  to  the 
County  view,  namely,  that  a population  of  the  size 
indicated  is  nothing  more  than  a title  to  apply  for 
County  Borough  powers. 

56.  Here,  again,  the  Association  have,  with  a 
desire  to  be  as  fair  as  possible,  carefully  examined 
such  Borough  arguments  as  they  have  been  able  to 
discover,  and  they  are  again  forced  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  local  pride  and  local  finance  are  the 
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all-important  factors.  It  would  seem,  first,  that  the 
status  of  a mere  Municipal  Borough  is  by  no  means 
commensurate  with  the  dignity  of  a town  of  50,000 
persons,  and  it  would  equally  seem  that  those  50,000 
persons,  or  at  least  their  local  representatives,  are 
no  longer  anxionis  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  cost 
of  such  services  as  the  County  main  roads,  which  if 
anything  benefit  the  town  dweller  to  a greater  extent 
than  the  inhabitant  of  the  country  districts. 

8137.  (Clicdrma/ii) : With  regard  to  pai-agraph  39, 
that  is  introductory .P — lies. 

8138.  (Air.  Dritchard) : I admire  the  picturesque 
language  of  the  termination  of  paragraph  39,  but  is 
it  quite  accurate  to  say  that  “ The  County  Boroughs 
can  draw  additional  supplies  of  territory  and  rate- 
able value  whenever  they  so  desire.”  That  is  not  in 
■accordance  with  the  Actf — Berhaps  the  language  is  a 
little  picturesque. 

8139.  The  Act  says  when  they  can  prove  that  it  is 

desirable,  not  when  they  so  desire  f — Quite  so.  On 

the  other  hand,  one  is  entitled  to  some  extent  to 
attempt  to  fathom  what  is  in  their  minds,  and  I 
think  some  of  ihe  evidence  of  the  last  witness  (Sir 
Robert  Eox)  rather  bears  out  the  views  which  I have 
expressed  here. 

8140.  The  last  witness  said  that  there  were  oases 
where  they  desired  an  extension,  and  were  not  able 
to  get  itP — They  have  not  been  able  to  get  all  they 
desire,  I admit. 

8141.  {Chairman) : Now  with  regard  to  paragraph 

40 — “ Borough  reasons  for  Extensions  ” — you  give  us 
reasons  (a)  to  (p). . This  is  the  interpretation  which 
has  been  placed  by  your  Association  on  the  reasons 
which  have  been  adduced  by  Boroughs  in  applying 
to  Parliament  for  extension!’ — Yes.  I deal  with 

them  seriatim  later  on. 

8142.  (Mr.  Fritchard) : In  the  fii'st  place  you  say 
“ It  would  seem  that,  apart  from  the  apparent 
belief  that  the  single  form  of  government  is  prefer- 
able to  the  dual  system  under  which  the  Administra- 
tive Counties  are  administered,  the  main 
arguments  ” axe  so  and  so.  You  realise  that  it  is 
not  merely  a question  of  substituting  the  single  form 
of  government  for  the  dual  system,  but  also,  in  the 
case  of  extensions  of  Boroughs,  that  there  is  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  Authorities  concerned  P — 
Yea. 

8143.  Taking  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  and  so  on,  you  deal 
with  them  in  detail  later  on,  but  do  you  .suggest 
that  if  a Borough  in  applying  for  an  extension  is 
able  to  show  all  or  many  of  those  matters  which  you 
refer  to,  they  should  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
considering  the  application? — I think  all  these  mat- 
ters can  properly  be  taken  into  account,  but  I cri- 
ticise them  seriatim  in  this  part  of  my  Memorandum, 
and  I suggest  considerations  which  in  our  view 
diminish  the  weight  that  in  a good  many  cases  would 
be  attached  to  each  or  any  of  these  matters. 

8144.  There  is  not  really  very  much  between  us 
there.  As  far  as  I know,  the  Boroughs  only  claim 
that  these  matters  should  be  taken  into  account; 
the  extent  to  which  they  should  be  taken  into  accoun-t 
is  a difference  of  opinion? — Yes. 

8145.  If  you  agree  to  that,  I need  not  trouble  you 
further? — I agree  that  each  of  these  arguments  has 
to  be  brought  forward  and  has  to  be  examined  on  its 
merits. 

8146.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  say  in  (a)  that 
Boroughs  claim  that  “ they  should  be  allowed  to  fol- 
low such  of  their  inhabitants  as  have  decided  to 
live  in  the  neighbouring  County  areas.”  What  pre- 
cisely do  you  understand  by  that? — There  are  a great 
many  cases  in  which  people  who  have  occupations  or 
work  within  the  Municipal  area  prefer  to  live  out- 
side, and  the  areas  in  which  they  live  are  sometimes 
called  dormitory  areas. 

8147.  That  is  the  case  you  refer  to? — That  is  one 
of  the  cases  to  which  I refer. 

8148.  (Sir  Walter  JSHcholas) : “ Inhabitants  ” 

would  not  be  quite  the  right  word  to  use? — No, 
perhaps  not. 


CouNcins  Associ.iTiON).  IConiinued. 


8149.  (Mr.  Turton) : Since  these  Royal  Commis- 
sions have  stai’ted,  the  word  “ dormitory  ” has  come 
to  be  an  understood  term? — Yes.  London  is  by  far 
the  most  striking  case,  but  it  applies  elsewhere; 
people  working  in  Leeds  live  in  Scarborough,  for 
instance. 

8150.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  is  not  the  case  I 
had  in  my  mind,  and  I should  like  to  know  how  far 
you  take  it.  What  1 thought  you  meant  was  a case 
something  like  this,  one  with  which  I am  rather 
familiar?  There  was  such  a case  in  Liverpool  a good 
many  years  ago,  where  a large  number  of  pieopls  who 
were  leading  citizens  and  had  large  businesses  in  the 
City,  instead  of  continuing  tc  live  in  the  old  houses 
which  had  been  built  for  them  in  the  main  streets, 
wont  to  live  out  in  the  suburbs.  Liverpool  extended 
its  boundaries  in  order  that  the  great  experience  and 
ability  of  those  gentlemen  might  still  be  available 
for  the  purpose  of  governing  the  City? — That  is  one 
of  the  kind  of  cases  1 have  in  my  mind. 

8161.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : You  limit  it  to  one 
of  the  kinds  of  cases;  it  does  not  exhaust  this  pro- 
position ? — No. 

8152.  Because  there  is  the  case  of  the  merchant 

princes,  which  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  Sir 
Lewis  Beard  raised.  The  merchant  princes  will 

reside  outside  the  City  area,  and  then  the  City  fol- 
lows the  merchant  princes? — There  are  both  cases; 
there  is  an  infinite  variety  between  the  two  extremes. 

(Mr.  Turton) : I think  your  reference  to  Scar- 
borough has  become  a little  remote.  in  regard  to 
Scarborough  the  point  is  different;  in  the  summer 
they  had  a large  number  of  people  who  went  away 
during  the  winter.  It  is  an  entirely  different  posi- 
tion from  the  one  we  are  discussing  now  and  the 
dormitory  case. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Cardiff  and  Penarth  is  a 
good  example. 

8153.  (Sir  William  Middlebrook)  : In  York  there  is 
a very  celebrated  firm  whose  works  are  mainly  within 
the  City  boundaries  ? — Yes. 

8154.  Some  of  those  connected  with  the  firm  have 
built  up  about  a mile  away  from  the  boundary  a 
model  village  inhabited  by  their  own  workpeople  to 
the  extent  of  about  one-half.  "Would  you  see  any 
objection  to  that  area  being  included  within  the 
City? — That  would  be  a fair  case  for  investigation, 
of  course. 

(Mr.  Turton) : I cannot  agree  with  that,  ’\^'^e  must 
not  go  into  the  merits  of  that  which  is  three  miles 
out. 

8155.  (Mr.  Myers) : Referring  to  reason  (g),  is  there 
any  case  in  your  knowledge  in  which  any  County 
Council  has  not  been  amply  compensated  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Local  Authorities  (Adjustments)  Act, 
1913? — Mr.  Keen,  who  is  going  to  deal  with  this  at 
much  greater  length  than  1 can,  and  with  much  more 
detailed  knowledge  of  financial  matters,  would  be  much 
better  able  to  answer  that  question  than  1 am.  But 
my  experience  in  my  own  County  is  that  the  com- 
pensation we  have  received  in  respect  of  the  Boroughs 
jwhich  have  left  us  does  not  really  compensate  for  the 
increased  burdens  which  we  have  to  bear. 

8156  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Is  it  the  measure  of  com- 
pensation given  under  that  Act  which  you  object  to? — 
1 have  made  it  clear,  I hope,  that  my  case  is  not  in 
the  main  a financial  case  at  all. 

8167.  I am  simply  putting  it  to  you  when  dealing 
with  the  financial  point? — Dealing  with  it  purely  as 
a matter  of  finance,  I say  the  compensation  is  by  no 
means  always  adequate. 

8158.  But  the  principle  is  right? — If  there  is  sever- 
ance there  ought  to  be  compensation,  if  burden  is 
proved. 

8169.  The  compensation  should  be  based  upon  the 
burden? — Yes. 

8160.  That  is  the  principle  of  the  Act? — Yes. 

8161.  (Mr.  Myers) : But  some  of  the  compensation  is 
not  adequate?- — That  is  my  view. 

8162.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : You  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  machinery  of  the  Act? — No,  I am 
not. 
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8163.  {Chairman) : Perhaps  we  might  pass  on  now 
to  paragraph  41.  I have  looked  at  the  Parliamentary 
Debates  on  the  Bill  oi  1888  in  regard  to  this  question 
of  the  50,00U  population  limit,  and  this  is  what  Mr. 
Ritchie  said*:  “The  result  of  the  decision  of  the 
Government  was  that  all  Boroughs  which  desired  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Schedule,  which  had  a population  of 
50,000  in  1881,  should  be  admitted,  and  all  such 
Boroughs  as  could  satisfy  the  Government  that  their 
population  had  increased  to  that  figure  since  1881.” 
At  a later  date,  in  reply  to  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Heneage,  Mr.  Ritchie  said  thatf  “ What  they  had 
introduced  into  the  clause  did  not  give  a primd  facie 
right  for  a Borough,  under  the  circumstances  referred 
to,  to  be  made  a County;  and  if  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  thought  his  clause  would  do  that,  the 
Government  must  oppose  it  absolutely.”  That 
is  the  state  of  affairs  as  stated  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  1888. 
Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  that  P — My  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  some  of  Mr.  Ritchie’s  state- 
ments in  Hansard,  and  I think  1 should  agree  with 
Mr.  Ritchie  that  Parliament  did  not  intend,  and 
certainly  the  Government  that  introduced  the  measure 
never  intended,  that  the  50,000  population  itself 
should  establish  a primd  facie  case,  but  what  we  say 
IS  that  it  is  virtually  regarded  by  the  Boroughs  as 
being  so. 

8164.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ virtually  regarded  ” ? 
It  is  not  the  Borough  which  decides;  it  is  Parliament P 
—Yes,  it  is  Parliament  which  decides.  The  Boroughs 
appear  to  us  to  put  forward  the  contention  that 
having  reached  50,000  population  they  have,  ipse 
facto,  the  right  to  County  Borough  status,  and  the 
onus  is  on  the  Counties  to  challenge  that  right;  we 
say  the  onus  is  on  them. 

8165.  (Mr.  Turton) : The  practice  has  grown  up, 
and  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a title  P — That  is 
our  view. 

8166.  (Chairman) : Mr.  Ritchie  said  that  it  did  not 
create  a primd  facie  case  to  be  made  a County 
Borough,  but  it  created  a reason  to  come  forward  and 
ask  to  be  made  one  and  have  the  case  decided? — 
1 would  submit  that  the  expression  we  have  used, 
“ title  to  apply,”  is  the  true  construction  of  the  Act. 

8167.  (BIr.  Pritchard)-.  Is  it  not  perfectly  clear  on 
the  face . of  the  Act  itself,  without  referring  to 
Debates,  that  a Borough  desiring  to  become  a County 
Borough  must  show,  first,  that  it  has  a population  of 
50,000,  and  secondly,  that  it  is  desirable? — Yes. 

8168.  Unless  it  can  show  both  those  things  the 
proposal  will  be  rejected?— That  is  so,  I think. 

8169.  (Chairman)  -.  But  it  is  quite  clear  from  the 
amendment^  that  Parliament  did  not  intend  that  a 
Borough  Tvith^  less  than  50,000  population  should 
^Pply?  Certainly  50,000  population  gives  them  a 
locus  standi. 


81/0.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I understand  that  yoi 
view  is  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many  cases  in  life  th: 
which  IS  intended  to  be  a locus  standi  in  effect  is  take 

as  a primd  facie  claim  by  those  who  make  it? That 

our  view.  We  are  supported  in  that  view  by  the  fai 
that  almost  invariably  when  Boroughs  do  get  to  50,0( 
population,  we  find  them  making  the  application. 

8171  (Mr.  Pritchard) : But  they  do  not  always  g. 

““  venturing,  perhaps  rashly,  to  interpiM 
what  seems  to  us  to  be  the  mind  of  the  Boroughs_tl 
way  they  look  at  the  Act. 

8172.  (Sir  William  Middlebrook) : Can  you  give  i 
a case  of  an  application  made  upon  the  sole  groun 
that  they  have  50,000  population,  and  therefore  ha\ 
the  right  to  County  Borough  status.? — No  ; they  alwai 
support  it  with  other  grounds. 

^ tl^ey  put  it  forwar 

that  having  reached  50,000  population  they  ai 

entitled  to  become  a County  Borough.? Offhand 

cannot  give  one,  but  I think  1 can  supply  some. 

8174.  I do  not  think  you  can .?_Well,  your  ei 
perience  is  far  greater  than  mine,  and  I may  hav 


* Hansard,  Third  Series,  vol.  CCCXX  V’l,  col.  1565. 
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gone  further  than  perhaps  1 ought  to  have  gone,  i 
will  endeavour  to  supply  the  omission.* 

8175.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Do  not  you  think  that  if 
any  Borough  has  had  that  misguided  idea  it  has  been 
dissipated  ? — I hope  it  has,  but  1 should  like  this  Com- 
mission to  hammer  the  nail  home. 

8176.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : It  is  agreed  that  the 
possession  of  60,000  population  gives  a locus  standi? — 
Yes. 

8177.  It  is  a fact,  is  it  not,  that  save  in  the  rarest 
cases  a population  of  60,000  has  given  rise  to  an  appli- 
cation?— That  is  our  view. 

8178.  And  the  second  branch  of  the  claim,  that 
there  must  not  only  be  60,000  population,  but  that  it 
must  be  desirable,  so  far  as  you  can  ascertain,  when- 
ever 60,000  has  been  attained,  has  been  predicated  by 
the  claimants? — That  is  our  view,  and  then  of  course 
they  find  arguments  to  support  it. 

8179.  Nobody  is  suggesting  that  in  every  case  they 
get  it,  but  you  are  submitting  to  this  Commission  that 
in  practice  the  attainment  of  60,000  population  has 
not  only  given  a locus  standi,  but  has  made  the 
Boroughs  so  act  as  if  they  considered  they  had  a 
primd  facie  claim,  and  they  produce  other  arguments 
as  to  desirability,  many  of  which  arise  inevitably  out 
of  the  possession  of  60,000  population? — That  is  the 
view  I have  endeavoured  to  set  out  in  paragraph  41. 
1 say  it  is  virtually  so  regarded. 

8180.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Are  not  you  a little  unduly 
modest  in  saying  that  you  are  unable  to  find  a 
reasoned  argument?  Are  not  these  reasons  put 
forward : first,  that  the  Borough  prefer  the  single 
system  rather  than  the  dual  system,  and,  secondly, 
that  they  like  to  be  masters  of  their  own  place.  Those 
reasons  are  put  forward? — ^Yes. 

8181.  (Col.  Williams) : Out  of  about  24  constitutions 
since  1888,  do  you  find  that  about  12  out  of  the  total 
are  only  just  above  the  60,000  limit? — I have  not  the 
figures  before  me  at  the  moment. 

8182.  Table  C of  Mr.  Gibbon’s  Appendix  XXIII. 
shows  that,  I think.? — ^Yes. 

8183.  All  except  one  are  under  100,000  population? 
— I think  so. 

(Chairman)  : Shall  we  go  on  to  paragraph  42  now? 

8184.  (Blr.  Lloyd) ; I do  not  understand  the  first 
line — “ The  County  Councils  deny  the  sufficiency  of 
all  or  any  of  the  foregoing  reasons  for  interference 
with  County  government.”  Does  that  mean  that 
they  deny  that  if  there  should  be  a case  in  which  all 
the  reasons  were  present,  that  in  itself  would  be 
sufficient? — If  all  the  reasons  were  present,  of  course 
you  would  establish  a strong  primd  facie  case,  but  you 
would  still  have  to  show  that  it  would  not  be  des- 
tructive of  the  County. 

8185.  I quite  follow  that,  but  I do  not  quite  follow 
“ The  County  Councils  deny  the  sufficiency  of  all?” 
What  does  that  mean? — It  may  not  be  happily 
phrased.  I think  what  we  mean  is  that  every  one 
of  those  reasons  can,  in  most  oases,  be  shown  to  be 
illusory. 

8186.  I thought  this  meant  that, , even  supposing 
that  all  those  reasons  were  present,  yet  the  County 
would  still  deny  that  there  was  a case  ? — Each  of  these 
reasons  must  be  taken  on  its  merits.  If  each  was 
fairly  established  as  bond  fide  and  not  unreasonably 
put  fonvard,  then  it  would  be  up  to  the  County  to 
show  that  the  effect  on  the  County  would  be  such 
that  in  spite  of  those  reasons  the  creation  was  not 
desirable. 

(Mr.  Lloyd)  : Yes,  I understand  it  now,  but  as 

printed  it  had  struck  me  as  being  rather  bold  and 
far-reaching. 

8187.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Mr.  Dent,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Pritchard,  said  at  the  opening  of  his  evidence 
to-day  that  this  part  of  his  evidence  was  prepared 
at  the  same  time  as  the  rest  of  his  evidence,  and 
therefore  in  so  far  as  he  has  expressed  views  upon 
various  points  during  the  former  part  of  his  evidence 
those  views  still  applied  to  this  part? — That  is  so. 

* My  information  is  to  the  eitect  that  Cambridge,  Luion  and 
Doncaster  all  took  the  view  that  the  attainment  of  a population 
of  50,000  conferred  a primd  facie  right  to  County  Borough 
status.—  P.  D. 
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8188.  This  point  was  discussed  particularly  at 
Question  6612.  Mr.  Pritchard  put  this  question : 
“ There  is  another  view  which  is  possible,  which  is  in 
between  those  two,  and  I would  like  to  know  what 
you  think  about  it.  What  would  you  think  upon 
this : that  a Borough  might  be  constituted  a County 
Borough  if,  after  taking  into  consideration  all  the 
circumstances  and  weighing  the  advantages  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  disadvantages  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  shown  to  be  desirable,  not  necessarily  in  the 
interests  of  both  parties,  but  the  advantages  of  con- 
stituting it  outweighed  the  disadvantages  on  the  other 
side?”  and  you  answered  “ I agree,  of  course,  with 
the  view  that  there  must  be  a compromise.  I think 
it  is  obvious  that  the  interests  of  all  parties  cannot 
be  the  same,  therefore  there  must  be  a balance,  and 
advantages  must  be  weighed  on  the  one  hand  against 
advantages  on  the  other,  and  the  same  with  dis- 
advantages. It  must  always  be  in  the  long  run  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  balancing  the  harm  you  do  to 
one  person  against  the  good  you  do  to  another. ”.P — I 
adhere  to  that  answer. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I think  that  answer  fairly  sum- 
marises the  situation.  I call  attention  to  that, 
because  I think  it  will  save  some  amount  of 
examination. 

8189.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I realise  the  full  sig- 
nificance both  of  your  answer  to  Mr.  Lloyd  and  of  the 
answer  you  gave  before,  of  which  Sir  Lewis  has 
kindly  reminded  us,  but  may  I put  this  to  you?  Do 
I understand  your  answers  to  amount  to  this  or  not, 
that  the  County  Councils  deny  the  sufficiency  of  all 
the  foregoing  reasons  in  themselves — that  before  there 
can  be  a sufficiency,  the  reasons  the  other  way — the 
reasons  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  County  and  its 
different  forms  of  government — have  to  be  considered 
equally? — That  is  my  view. 

8190.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  which  is 
the  more  serious  thing  in  an  ordinary  case — I mean 
a case  of  a town  of  70,000  or  100,000  inhabitants 
seeking  to  extend  itself  or  to  become  a County 
Borough — do  you  think  the  organism  of  a town  is 
more  injured  by  its  extension  or  its  creation  into  a 
County  Borough  being  refused,  than  the  organism  of 
a County  is  injured  by  an  appreciable  part  of  it  being 
taken  away  ? — I think  I have  already  expressed  myself 
quite  strongly,  and  I hope  clearly,  on  that  point.  I 
said  in  my  evidence  on  the  first  or  the  second  day, 
I think,  when  I was  considering  what  must  be  the 
motives  underlying  these  applications,  that  so  far  as 
I could  see  there  were  hardly  any  Municipal  functions 
as  such  which  required  for  their  exercise  a County 
Borough  status.  I think  the  two  things — ^the  County 
and  the  Borough — are  different  not  in  degree  but  in 
kind,  and  the  onus  is  on  the  Borough  to  make  out 
its  case. 

8191.  When  you  compare  the  comparatively  simple 
organism,  that  is  to  say,  the  homogeneous  Boroughs, 
with  the  different  types  of  local  government  contained 
in  a County,  the  County  organism  from  all  points  of 
view  is  the  more  complex  of  the  two  ? — Yes,  and  there- 
fore more  sensitive ; the  equilibrium  is  more  unstable. 

8192.  And  therefore,  being  a more  complex 
organism,  like  a watch  or  a clock,  with  greater  com- 
plexity of  working,  it  is  more  easily  injured,  and  the 
effect  upon  it  of  disturbance  is  more  varied  and  far- 
reaching  than  in  the  case  of  a simpler  organism? — 
That  is  my  view. 

8193.  {Gol.  Williams) : Unless  the  minor  local  ai’ea 
is  taken  in  its  entirety  the  disturbance  is  far  greater 
in  degree? — Yes. 

8194.  Sometimes  it  leaves  an  area  which  is  very 
difficult  to  deal  with  in  any  way? — That  may  often 
be  the  case. 

8196.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : As  regards  Sir  Ryland’s 
question  as  to  which  will  involve  the  greater  harm, 
to  leave  the  Borough  as  it  stands  without  extending, 
or  to  extend  and  damage  the  County,  obviously  you 
cannot  give  an  answer  to  that? — Each  case  must  be 
taken  on  its  merits,  of  course. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I agree,  but  I was  putting 
what  I may  call  the  normal  case,  and  I have 
Mr.  Dent’s  answer. 


{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Is  there  such  a thing  as  a 
normal  case? 

8196.  [Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I do  not  want  to  take 
up  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  Commission  in 
dialectics,  but  there  is  certainly  a large  number  of 
oases ; there  are  some  which  are  more  exceptional  than 
others,  and  there  is  a certain  norm  towards  which  a 
large  number  of  cases  tends  to  gravitate.  I put  the 
most  usual  ease  of  a Borough  of  100,000  population 
or  so  seeking  for  extension,  and  I am  satisfied  with 
the  answer  that,  in  Mr.  Dent’s  opinion,  the  harm 
done  to  the  more  complex  organism  of  the  County  is 
greater  than  the  good  done  to  the  more  simple 
organism  of  the  Borough  ? — As  a general  statement,  I 
agree. 

8197.  {Chairman) : Paragraph  43  does  not  seem  to 

me  quite  to  correspond  with  paragraph  62.  In  para- 
graph 43  you  refer  to  following  up  the  inhabitants. 
In  paragraph  62  you  say  “ The  exceptional  cases 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  are  either 
(a)  those  in  which  a moderate  adjustment  of  boun- 
daries is  obviously  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  good 
administration,  to  enable  a County  Borough  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  over  an  ‘ overspill  ’ of  its  inhabi- 
tants.” When  the  inhabitants  go  outside  a Borough, 
is  not  that  an  “ overspill? — Yes.  I do  not  wish 

paragraph  43  to  be  taken  as  saying  that  there  is  no 
case  in  which  a moderate  adjustment  of  boundaries 
may  not  be  right.  I do  not  wish  to  overstate  my  case 
and  push  the  thing  to  ridiculous  extremes,  but  I am 
suggesting  that  the  contention  of  the  Boroughs  is  very 
often  pushed  to  an  extreme.  It  is  a sort  reduction,  ad 
ahsurdum. 

8198.  It  is  not  that  the  argument  is  incorrect,  but 
that  it  is  incorrect  when  it  is  followed  to  a ridiculous 
conclusion  ? — ^Yes. 

8199.  {Mr. Lloyd) : Is  it  not  more  correct  to  say  that 
it  may  in  certain  cases  be  unsound  ? — That  may  be  so. 

8200.  {Sir  Bylcmd  Adkins):  “The  proof  of  the 

pudding  is  in  the  eating,”  and  the  proof  of  the 
principle  is  in  the  application,  but  the  dictum  that 
a Borough  ought  to  follow  its  population  is  a dictum 
which  is  not  in  itself  of  necessity  valid,  because  you 
might  turn  the  thing  round  and  say  similarly  that  the 
County  ought  to  follow  its  population? — Yes. 

8201.  If  the  population  goes  into  the  Borough,  once 
within  the  citadel  they  are  safe  from  rescue,  but  that 
is  only  putting  the  thing  the  other  way  round.  It 
is  not  only  a question  of  degree,  though  that  is  of 
great  consequence  in  any  one  case,  but  the  notion  that 
a Borough  is  to  follow  its  inhabitants  as  a matter 
of  inlierent  right  and  fitness  I understand  you  not 
to  accept,  because  if  you  are  entitled  to  follow  your 
inhabitants  until  you  get  out  of  breath  in  the  pursuit, 
that  would  apply  equally  to  the  County  following  its 
inhabitants  into  the  Borough  as  against  the  Borough 
following  its  inhabitants  into  the  County,  and  there- 
fore the  aphorism  is  rather  nearer  a platitude  than 
a word  of  wisdom? — ^Well,  that  is  rather  a long  ques- 
tion to  answer  yes  or  no  to. 

8202.  You  seemed  to  indicate  agreement  as  I went 
on;  thar  is  why  I continued?  But  you  agree 
generally? — Yes.  The  population  to-day  of  course 
moves  much  more  than  it  used  to  do  in  old  times, 
owing  to  the  improved  means  of  communication  and 
everything  else,  and  you  cannot  lay  down  any  rigid 
principle  Khich  governs  every  case. 

{Col.  Williams)  : It  is  a curious  fact  that  very  often 
some  of  the  leading  people  in  the  Boroughs  are  very 
anxious  to  go  out  into  the  Counties  to  live  ? 

8203.  {Mr.  Pritchar<^  : Is  it  a curious  fact? — No, 
I do  not  think  it  is  curious.  It  shows  very  good  sense. 

{Air.  Pritchard) : Many  of  us  like  to  live  in  more 
rural  surroundings  than  we  can  get  in  the  city. 

8204.  {Chairman) : You  do  not  suggest  that  they  go 
into  the  country  in  order  to  be  followed  by  the  pre- 
datory Boroughs? — ^No,  I think  they  go  to  escape 
sometimes. 

8205.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : The  most  important 
people  in  the  Boroughs,  while  practising  predatory 
maxims  for  others,  take  refuge  in  what  is  left  of  the 
County  as  a last  resort? — Perhaps  we  have  gone  as 
far  as  is  safe  in  trying  to  fathom  people’s  motives. 

8206.  {Chairman) ; With  regard  to  paragraph  44,  as 
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to  tlie  area  of  independent  organisations,  it  is  sng- 
o-ested  that  proximity  or  continuity  of  buildings  should 
not  form  a reason  for  an  extension? — ^We  have  here 
the  rather  different  kind  of  case,  in  which  a larger 
Borough  is  trying  to  swallow  up  its  smaller  neigh- 
bours, whose  antiquity  and  local  patriotism  is  quite 
as  strong  as  that  of  the  larger  neighbour. 

8207.  You  quote  Manchester  and  Salford  and  Liver- 
pool and  Bootle;  they  are  all  County  Boroughs? — Yes'. 

8208.  But  your  main  contention  is  against  the 
absorption  of  a smaller  organisation  such  as  a Muni- 
cipal Borough  or  an  Urban  District? — Yes.  I think 
you  will  find  some  of  the  most  typical  cases  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  Sir  James  Hinchlifie, 
who  will  give  evidence  after  me,  will  be  able  to  give 
you  in  greater  detail  types  of  that  kind  of  case,  a 
great  many  of  which  are  quite  well-known. 

8209.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : You  say  Manchester  should 
not  absorb  Salford.  I do  not  know  whether  they 
want  to,  01'  whether  Salford  want  to  be  absorbed, 
but  is  there  any  reason,  assuming  that  they  desire  to 
amalgamate,  why  they  should  not? — I think  you 
might  be  creating  a rather  unwieldy  area. 

{Mr.  Pritchard) : That  is  another  point. 

8210.  {Mr.  Lloyd) : If  they  are  both  County 

Boroughs,  it  would  not  affect  the  County  at  all? — 
No.  AH  you  would  have  to  consider  would  be  the 
desirability  of  such  immense  areas  as  units  of  local 
government.  The  cases  we  have  in  mind  are  cases  in 
which  the  Counties  are  afEeoted,  and  where  you  have 
independent  Boroughs  like  Morley. 

8211.  {Mr.  Pritchcurd) ; Liverpool  did  propose  to 
add  Bootle  to  their  city? — Yes. 

8212.  The  Order  was  made  and  was  rejected  by 
Parliament  ? — ^Yes. 

8213.  Another  case  which  we  have  had  referred  to 
by  a previous  witness  was  that  of  Plymouth.  Do  you 
suggest  that  it  was  an  administrative  absurdity  that 
Plymouth  and  Devonport  should  have  been  amal- 
gamated and  formed  into  one  Borough? — ^I  am  not 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  district  to  be  able  to 
give  a useful  opinion. 

8214.  They  come  under  precisely  the  kind  of  con- 
dition which  you  refer  to  in  the  introductory  part  of 
this  paragraph — one  area  is  absorbing  another,  which 
has  grown  up  independently,  and  one  of  the  grounds 
put  forward  was  proximity  and  practical  continuity 
of  streets  and  buildings.  Of  course,  that  was  not  the 
only  ground? — That  is  so. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : Is  that  what  this  part  of  the  para- 
graph alludes  to,  because  it  says  : “ Merely  by  reason 
of  its  proximity  ” ? 

8216.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Nobody  was  dreaming  of 
putting  foiward  a proposal  to  add  another  district 
merely  because  of  its  proximity.  You  do  not  suggest 
that  that  is  ever  done?  It  is  one  of  the  grounds,  of 
course,  but  it  would  be  a hopeless  case  to  put  forward 
alone? — Yes;  other  reasons  are  always  put  forward 
too,  but,  as  I said  when  I was  here  before,  the 
appetite  does  tend  to  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on,  and 
I think  cases  can  be  quoted,  especially  in  Yorkshire, 
in  which  an  area  has  become  extremely  dangerous  to 
some  of  its  smaller  independent  neighbours.  You  will 
get  that  much  better  from  Sir  James  Hinchliffe,  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  Mr.Vibart  Dixon. 

8216.  You  refer  to  an  administrative  absurdity. 
We  have  had  these  cases  referred  to  before  by  pre- 
vious witnesses ; the  Potteries,  for  instance,  where  five 
or  six  different  towns  were  amalgamated.  They  were 
separate  local  government  entities,  but  they  were  in 
proximity,  and  there  was  practically  continuity  of 
streets  and  buildings.  You  do  not  suggest  that 
where  those  towns  are  amalgamated  it  is  an  adminis- 
trative absurdity?  It  is  the  other  way  round,  is  it 
not? — I do  not  think  it  follows  necessarily  that  the 
administration  has  been  improved. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : The  witness  says  “ merely 
by  reason  of  its  proximity.” 

(Mr.  Lloyd)  ; I should  have  thought  everybody 
would  have  agreed  to  that.  To  argue  that  would 
be  futile. 

8217.  {Chairman)  : You  do  not  suggest  that,  per  se, 
the  amalgamation  of  two  independent  organisations 
which  have  grown  up  together  is  wrong,  but  only  if 
there  is  an  objection  to  it  from  one  of  them  ? — I think 


a strong  objection  from  one  of  them  should  certainly 
receive  attention. 

8218.  You  do  not  say  that  it  is  a bad  thing  for 
the  two  to  amalgamate? — Not  in  all  cases. 

8219.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : You  say  that 

proximity  alone  does  not  constitute  a case? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Lloyd) : I say  that  nobody  on  earth  would 
suggest  that  it  would. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : In  these  paragraphs  Mr.  Dent 
has  fairly  explained  that  he  has  not  expressed  what 
he  has  expressed  before,  that  though  these  are  all 
considerations  which  are  in  favour  of  the  County,  they 
have  all  to  be  balanced  with  the  points  on  the  other 
side.  If  we  take  these  as  points  which  he  makes 
we  can  pass  on? 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Does  not  it  go  a little 
further  than  that?  Mr.  Dent  at  present  has  not 
indicated  complete  agreement  with  your  limited 
interpretation. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I read  his  own  words. 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : You  read  those  words  on 
another  occasion;  whether  those  words  cover  this  is  a 
matter  of  argument. 

{Chairman) : Mr.  Dent  said  that  what  he  said  in 
his  former  evidence  was  to  be  applied  to  his  evidence 
to-day. 

8220.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Reading  these  para- 
graphs, do  I understand  you  to  suggest  that  to  allow 
an  area  to  absorb  another,  which  has  grown  up 
independently,  merely  by  reason  of  its  proximity,  is 
destructive  of  local  government? — That  is  our  view. 

8221.  And  while,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  has  pointed  out, 
there  is  no  case  in  which  there  are  not  other  argu- 
ments besides  proximity,  is  it  your  view  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  proximity  has  been  the  prime  reason 
for  some  Local  Authorities  trying  to  absorb  neigh- 
bouring Local  Authorities? — That  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  case. 

8222.  It  is  the  actual  proximity  which  has  given 
occasion  for  applying  this  principle ; if  not,  other 
reasons  would  have  had  much  less  weight? — That 
does  appear  to  us  to  be  the  case. 

8223.  You  have  given  illustrations  which,  as  you 
candidly  admit,  are  not  so  relevant  to  Counties  as 
others,  but  are  you  concerned  there  with  calling  our 
attention  to  what  is  apparently  going  on  in  districts 
like  South  East  Lancashire,  the  West  Riding,  Tyne- 
side, and  so  on? — Yes,  that  is  what  I tried  to  do. 

8224.  Districts  where  there  are  many  miles  of  con- 
tinuous or  semi-continuous  urban  life? — ^Yes,  those 
highly  industrialised  Counties  afilord  typical  instances. 

8225.  And  are  the  County  Councils  anxious  to 
point  out  that  the  principle  of  annexing  contiguous 
areas  is  in  itself  a very  dangerous  one? — That 
is  what  we  want  to  indicate  to  the  Commission.  I 
have  tried  to  make  it  as  clear  as  I can. 

8226.  You  are  opposing  any  thing  like  a notion  that 
continuous  urban  areas  should  naturally  and  with 
propriety  be  amalgamated? — I contest  the  notion 
that  contiguity  gives  a primd  facie  case  for 
amalgamation  in  these  industrialised  areas. 

8227.  Is  that  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  in 
many  cases  contiguous  areas  have  had  quite  different 
independent  and  higldy  organised  municipal  or  urban 
life?— Yes. 

8228.  You  are  not  thinking  of  an  area  round  a 
great  town? — No,  but  groups  of  industrial  areas  in  a 
district  like  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

8229.  Which  might  include  Boroughs  as  well  as 
Urban  Districts? — ^Yes. 

8230.  (Chairman) : Shall  we  pass  on  now  to 

paragraph  45?  You  point  out  that  the  Counties  also 
provide  houses  for  workers  in  factories  situated  out- 
side their  boundaries.  Can  you  tell  us  any  concrete 
instance  in  which  a factory  exists  in  a town  and  the 
County  provides  housing  accommodation  for  the 
people  working  in  the  County  Borough  outside? — 
I doi  not  mean  that  it  is  provided  by  the  County  as 
a Housing  Authority,  because  it  is  not,  but  there  are 
individual  planes  where  people  live  within  the 
Administrative  County  and  work  in  factories  inside 
the  County  Borough  or  Municipal  Borough. 

8231.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : And  there  may  be  cases  in 
which  from  a rating  point  of  view  they  are  costly  to 
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the  area  in  wiiich  they  are  situated? — 1 think  the\- 
would  be.  They  would  be  a comparatively  poor 
population  requiring  high  services  with  low  rateable 
value.  What  i am  suggesting  is — to  use  rather  a 
vulgar  expression — that  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose 
is  sauce  for  the  gander. 

8232.  W e hear  of  cases  in  which  the  Borough  seek 
to  relieve  a County  of  an  unprofitable  area? — There 
might  be  such  a case.  I cannot  think  that  a Borough 
has  ever  sought  to  relieve  a County  of  an  un- 
profitable area  merely  because  it  is  unprofitable. 

8233.  {Col.  Williams):  It  it  did,  it  could  claim 
compensation? — I should  think  it  would. 

8234.  (rSir  Hyland  Adkins) : There  are  others 

besides  those  altruistic  motives  which  generally  show 
up  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry.? — There  must  be  other 
cases. 

8235.  {Mr.  Pritchard) ; There  must  be  cases  where 
a Borough  has  sought  to  add  to  their  area  districts  of 
this  kind,  areas  which  are  unprofitable? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

8236.  {Col.  Williams) : Probably  with  other  areas 
which  balance  it? — Probably. 

8237.  {Mr.  Lloyd)  : In  fact  both  arguments  are  used 
by  the  Borough  as  in  their  favour? — Yes. 

8238.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  have  the  works  in  the 
County  and  the  people  live  in  the  Borough,  or  if  you 
have  the  works  in  the  Borough  and  the  people  live  in 
the  County? — -Y'es. 

8239.  In  each  case  it  is  said  to  be  illustrative  of 
community  of  interest  between  those  two  areas? — 
That  is  so. 

8240.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I understand  you  to 
suggest  that  the  argument  can  be  turned  the  other 
way?  On  the  pai't  of  the  County  you  suggest  that  it 
can  be  turned  the  other  way? — Yes. 

8241.  You  suggest  that  it  may  be  convenient  either 
way — to  have  the  factoiry  in  the  County  and  the 
dormitories  in  the  Borough,  or  the  factory  in  the 
Borough  and  the  dormitories  in  the  County? — That 
is  so. 

8242.  And  that  in  itself,  you  suggest,  is  not  a 
reason  either  for  extending  the  Borough  or  for  taking 
away  any  part  of  the  Borough?  There  is  that  sort 
of  thing  happening  to  an  increasing  degree,  and  it 
ought  to  be  given  less  weight  than  in  times  past.? — 
think  it  is  happening  in  an  increasing  degree,  and 
that  it  is  desirable  that  the  people  should  take  works 
out  into  the  country,  but  I think  it  would  be 
disastrous  if  that  were  taken  to  involve  as  a necessary 
consequence  the  extension  of  the  Boroughs. 

(Mr.  Lloyd)  : May  I call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Sir  Ryland  Adkins  said  “in  itself”?  That  is 
what  I had  in  my  mind  in  the  previous  question.  If 
it  is  not  an  argument  which  in  itself  should  be  con- 
clusive for  or  against  a Borough,  the  thing  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  worth  discussing.  We  are  all 
agreed  upon  it. 

8243.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Might  I rather  ask  the 
witness  whether  it  does  not  go  a little  beyond  that? 
We  agree  that  in  itself  it  does  not,  but  do  I under- 
stand you  to  be  pointing  out  to  us,  first,  that  this 
interchange  of  convenience  between  the  Borough  and 
the  County  is  now  spreading  widely  throughout  the 
country? — That  is  so. 

8244.  And,  secondly,  as  it  is  increasing  and  spread- 
ifig  throughout  the  country,  is  it  your  submission  to 
us  that  any  argument  founded  on  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly irrelevant  to  the  issue?— That  is  what  I wish 
to  impress  upon  the  Commission. 

8245.  So  that  while  we  agree  that  it  would  not 
conclude  the  thing,  it  is  losing  its  weight  either  way, 
beoauso  it  is  becoming  a common  feature  of  England 
that  you  have  this  interchange  of  convenience  between 
Boroughs  and  County  areas.?— And  a common  feature 
which  I think  everybody  would  wish  to  see  developed. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : I merely  want  to  ascertain  what  the 
witness  means. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I thought  he  put  a little 
more  than  the  fact  that  in  itself  it  is  not  conclusive, 
as  of  course,  it  is  not. 

8246.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Apart  altogether  from 
the  question  of  the  mere  erection  of  a factory  or  of 
houses,  when  this  goes  on  to  a substantial  extent  it 


may  alter  the  character  of  a district  altogether?— 
Naturally. 

8247 . And  it  might  be  that  a reason  arises  then  for 
some  le-organisation  ? — ^It  might. 

8248.  It  may  require  new  sewage  works,  or  new 
drainage.? — Yes,  new  services  may  have  to  be  pro- 
vided. 

8249.  Then  the  question  would  arise  whether  it  is 
best  to  provide  them  within  the  existing  organisation 
or  whether  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  them  by 
calling  in  the  aid  of  a Borough  ?— Yes.  The  question 
will  always  arise  as  to  how  they  can  best  be  provided. 

8250.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : And  as,  owing  to  the 
facilities  of  transport,  the  area  in  which  there  is  an 
interchange  of  factories  and  dormitories  becomes 
larger,  the  question  of  the  provision  of  necessary 
services  becomes  a much  bigger  one,  or  rather  a much 
more  widely  applicable  onet — Naturally. 

8251.  And  the  wider  that  becomes  the  further  you 
are  getting  away  from  the  nucleus  of  the  County 
Borough? — Yes. 

8252.  And  the  more  effect  it  would  have  upon  the 

County  if  you  annexed  the  whole  area  in  which  the 
occasion  for  new  services  arose.? — That  must  follow 
1 think.  ’ 

8253.  (Col.  Williams) : Is  it  the  fact  that  applica- 
tions are  made  for  Boroughs  to  extend  in  many  cases 
where  those  services  have  already  been  provided  by 
the  County  Authorities.? — I think  there  have  been 
such  cases. 

8254.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Y^ou  say  that  this  principle, 
if  accepted,  would  “ place  the  limits  of  extension  very 
much  in  the  discretion  of  the  Borough  Councils  them- 
selves ” ? — Yes. 

8255.  You  do  not  suggest  that  a Corporation  can 
select  the  place  where  they  are  going  to  put  sewage 

works,  particularly  such  as  sewage  disposal  plant?. 

They  have  not  an  unlimited  field,  of  course ; for  such 
things  as  sewage  works  and  reservoii's,  probably  they 
are  limited,  but  for  such  things  as  motor  omnibus 
services  they  have  probably  a much  larger  field. 

82o6.  I was  talking  of  sewage  works  or  electricit.y 
works  or  parks.  Obviously,  they  have  a very  limited 
selection.? — In  some  cases  they  are  extremely  limited, 
of  course. 

8257.  It  cannot  be  accurate  to  say  that  the  accep- 
tance of  this  principle  would  place  the  matter  very 

much  at  the  discretion  of  the  Borough  Council? It 

may  be  rather  too  strong  an  expression  to  use  as 
applying  to  all  cases.  If  you  are  dealing  with  the 
establishment  of  motor  omnibus  routes  there  is  a 
fairly  wide  field;  if  you  are  dealing  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a reservoir  there  is  probably  a very  small 
field. 

8258.  In  the  case  of  motor  omnibus  or  tramway 
routes,  they  are  provided  in  order  to  meet  a public 
requirement;  it  is  because  the  people  in  the  area 
want  to  go  to  the  town,  or  rice  versa? — It  is  because 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  the  service,  or  it  is 
supposed  that  the  service  will  create  the  demand. 

8259.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  Borough  have  not  the 
final  say  as  to  where  they  shall  go?— Perhaps  not  the 
final  say. 

8260.  It  is  subject  to  the  control  of  Parliament.? — 
Yes. 

8261.  And  you  have  to  specify  the  actual  routes.? — ^ 
Yes. 

(Gol.  Williams) : Are  not  there  many  cases  in 
which  Boroughs  buy  land  outside  to  erect  houses? — 
There  have  been  one  or  two  striking  cases  lately.  Near 
London  there  have  been  extraordinary  cases, 

8263.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : That  again  is  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Health?— Yes. 

8264.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : In  erecting  houses  under  the 
Housing  Acts  one  naturally  has  to  select  a suitable 
spot?  —Yes. 

8265.  And  very  often  there  is  not  one  in  the 
Borough .? — The  choice  is  very  often  limited,  of  course. 

8266.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I am  not  talking  of  the 
actual  wording  of  paragraph  46,  but  have  you  in  mind 
here  cases  of  Boroughs  putting  their  lunatic  asylums 
a few  miles  away  from  the  Borough,  also  their  sewage 
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works,  and  also  itheir  water  reservoir,  and  other 
things.'’ — 1 had  in  my  mind  all  those  kinds  of  things. 

8267.  Has  this  argument  any  reference  to  what  has 
somet’-mes  been  said,  that  in  the  last  few  years  the 
presence  of  these  institutions,  even  some  miles  from 
the  Borough,  is  taken  as  pegging  out  a claim  for 
bringing  them  and  what  lies  between  them  and  the 
Borough  into  it  f — It  has  been  so  regarded,  as  pegging 
out  a claim. 

8263.  (d'M’  Lewis  Beard) : By  whom  has  it  been  eo 
regarded? — By  us,  for  one. 

8269.  (d'ir  Hyland  Adkins) : In  cases  like  that  of 
Nottingham,  has  it  not  in  effect  been  so  said  before 
Parliament — I do  not  say  that  that  vulgar  idiom 
would  be  used? — I think  cases  could  be  quoted  in 
which  such  points  have  been  put  forward  as 
establishing  a claim. 

8270.  {Air.  Pritchard^:  And  probably  i ejected .P — it 
may  be  so. 

8271.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Do  you  consider  that  a 
pegging-out-a-claim  policy  is  quite  unjustifiable? — 
That  is  our  view,  of  course.  We  think  that  extremely 
undesirable. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : I think  we  should  all  agree  with 
that. 

8272.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Do  you  seriously  suggest 
that  a Borough  will  put  its  lunatic  asylum  into  a 
certain  area  in  order  to  peg  out  a claim? — No. 

8273.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  :But  supposing  there  is  a 
choice  of  sites,  when  one  has  been  selected,  is  it  your 
view  that  that  becomes  an  element  in  the  acquisitory 
tendencies  of  the  Borough? — I think  it  is  bound  to 
become  an  element. 

8274.  {Chairman) : It  depends  whether  that  is 

regarded  by  Parliament  as  a good  reason.  It  ail 
depends  upon  the  decision  of  Parliament? — The 
ultimate  decision  rests  with  Parliament,  of  course. 

8276.  Whether  it  is  correct  or  not,  that  argument  is 
put  forward,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  Parliament 
accepts  it? — No. 

8276.  Parliament  may  reject  it,  as  Mr.  Pritchard 
said? — Yes. 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I am  only  trying  to  get  at 
what  are  the  views,  aims  and  methods  which  lead  to 
Borough  extension. 

8277.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Do  you  really  suggest 
that  as  between  two  sites  a Borough  is  known  to  have 
selected  one  site  because  it  will  peg  out  a claim? — No, 
I could  not  establish  such  a case  if  you  asked  me  to  do 

BO. 

8278.  {Chairman) : Shall  we  go  to  paragraph  47, 
about  joint  services.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to 
that  paragraph? — No. 

8279.  (Mr.  Hiddell)  : Do  you  suggest  that  these 
joint  services  might  be  brought  about  by  compulsory 
powers? — No,  I have  not  suggested  that.  I do  not 
think  it  is  necessary.  I think  a good  deal  could  be 
done  without  compulsory  powers  as  a rule. 

8280.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  be  desir- 
able. You  do  not  agree? — I do  not  think  compulsory 
powers  are  necessary. 

8281.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : Do  you  mean  here  that  the  fact 
that  agreements  for  various  public  services  exist 
should  be  prohibited  as  a reason  or  an  argument  in 
favour  of  amalgamation? — Not  necessarily  prohibited, 
of  course. 

8282.  That  is  what  I want  to  get  at.  If  it  is  an 
argument  it  is  an  argument,  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent. If  you  want  to  say  that  the  argument  .shall 
not  be  used  at  all,  I can  understand  it,  but  what 
do  you  propose  to  do  if  the  argument  can  be  used  ? 
Are  you  to  say  that  it  is  to  be  deemed  wrong,  or 
something  of  that  sort? — I do  not  quite  follow  your 
question. 

8283.  You  are  here  going  through  the  various 
points  which  you  say  are  points  which  the  Boroughs 
put  forward  and  think  good  when  making  applica- 
tions ? — Yes. 

8284.  One  of  the  points  is  this  question  of  the 
existence  of  agreements  for  public  services.  You 
think,  perhaps  rightly,  that  those  ought  not  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  9 — I think  it  ought  to  be 


taken  into  consideration  that  agreements  are  made 
and  can  be  made  for  combined  services. 

8285.  You  think  it  ought  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration as  an  answer  to  a proposal  for  amalgama- 
tion?-— Yes,  that  is  what  1 tried  to  express. 

8286.  What  do  you  suggest  by  way  of  construction, 
that  the  existence  of  such  agreements  shall  be  taken 
to  be  fatal  to  an  amalgamation,  or  what? — Not  neces- 
sarily fatal. 

8287.  Shall  be  one  of  the  matters  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  LLvyd)  : It  is  the  same  thing  again. 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Bat  to  be  taken  into  account 
on  the  other  side? 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : That  is  what  I say.  Mr.  Dent 
thinks  this  is  a point  which  should  be  taken  into 
consideration,  but  that  if  properly  taken  into  con- 
sideration it  tells  against  amalgamation,  and  not  in 
favour  of  it. 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : There  is  a positive  sugges- 
tion by  the  witness  that  that  is  one  of  the  things. 

8288.  (Mr.  Lloyd):  That  is  so.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  which  should  be  set  out  as  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  but  that  it  should  be  deemed  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  County,  or  against  amalgamation? — 
Y'es. 

8289.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Do  you  go  so  far  as 
that,  having  regard  to  your  answer  this  morning, 
when  you  very  fairly  said  that  in  regard  to  (a),  (6), 
(c),  {d),  (e),  (/)  and  {g)  that  you  did  not  contend 
they  were  matters  which  ought  to  be  excluded  from 
the  consideration  of  the  tribunal  investigating  the 
particular  subject-matter,  and  admitted  that  they 
were  matters  which  could  be  taken  into  account? — 
I think  they  must  be. 

8290.  And  that,  such  w-sight  as  is  right  ought  to  be 
attached  to  them? — ^Yes. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : He  said  the  point  should  be  taken 
into  consideration,  but  that  it  should  be  in  favour 
of  the  County  or  against  amalgamation. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : After  that  answer  I can 
only  read  all  these  reasons  from  (a)  to  {g)  as  being 
reasons  which  he  would  advance  before  the  tribunal 
against  a County  Borough  ? 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : In  the  judgment  of  the  wit- 
ness it  is  an  argument  the  other  way,  apparently. 
It  was  one  of  the  categories  of  reasons  which  are 
put  forward  by  the  Boroughs. 

8291.  {Col.  Williams) : You  say  that  services  can  be 
arranged  by  joint  agreement? — Yes,  and  a joint 
arrangement  is  always  elastic  and  capable  of  exten- 
sion. 

8292.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : In  the  latter  part  of 
this  paragraph  you  say  that  “ the  making  of  such 
arrangements  (where  they  do  not  ah-eady  exist)  and 
not  extension,  is  the  proper  method  of  providing  for 
such  common  administration  of  a particular  service 
as  may  be  thought  desirable.”  That  is  your  view? 
--Yes. 

8293.  If  that  view  were  carried  into  effect  it 
would,  in  addition  to  the  arrangement  for  certain 
common  services,  preserve  the  life  and  individuality 
of  each  of  the  Authorities  which  are  concerned  in 
this  arrangement? — Certainly. 

8294.  As  against  the  absorption  of  part  of  the 
County  and  part  or  sometimes  the  whole  of  districts, 
and  so  on? — Yes. 

8295.  Do  your  Association  attach  considerable 
importance  to  this? — We  do,  and  also  to  the  elas- 
ticity of  this  method. 

8296.  If  you  extend  the  Borough  you  extend  it  up 
to  a certain  line  and  a few  years  later  you  may  have 
it  all  over  again? — Yea. 

8297.  Whereas  the  arrangement  between  the 
Authorities  is  applicable  through  the  whole  or  through 
part  of  the  areas  of  the  agreeing  Authorities? — Yes. 

8298.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : On  the  question  of  this 
as  a partial  solution  of  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
occur,  on  one  minor  point  in  paragraph  47,  you  sug- 
gest that  the  Borough  carries  out  these  services  at 
a profit? — I think  the  profit  is  sometimes  illusory. 

8299.  In  paragraph  40  (e)  you  mention  that  one  of 
the  Borough  reasons  for  extension  is  ‘ ‘ the  desirability 
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of  having  joint  drainage  and  other  similar  services 
for  Boroughs  and  neighbouring  areas  is  sufhcient 
ground  for  extension,”  and  you  suggest  that  the 
Borough  supplies  this  at  a profit.  Do  you  suggest 
that? — ^I  do  not  think  drainage  is  a profitable  under- 
taking, but  there  are  some  Municipal  services  wihich 
profess  to  show  a profit. 

8300.  Such  as  tramways  and  gasp — Yes,  and  water. 

8301.  I do  not  think  you  will  find  much  profit  in 
water? — I think  the  profits  are  illusory. 

8302.  You  refer  to  drainage  and  other  similar 
services,  and  in  paragraph  40  (e)  that  is  the  only 
thing  that  is  mentioned.  I put  it  to  you  that  those 
services  are  not  carried  on  at  a profit? — I do  not 
think  they  are. 

8303.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a case? — No.  I do 
not  mind  taking  out  the  word  “ profit.” 

8304.  It  looked  like  a little  dig  at  the  County 
Boroughs? — I do  not  wish  to  dig  at  them. 

8306.  Now  to  come  to  something  more  substantial; 
these  arrangements  have  to  be  made  by  mutual  con- 
sent ? — Yes. 

8306.  I understand  that  you  do  not  favour  com- 
pulsory powers  for  this  purpose? — ^I  never  favour 
compulsory  powers,  unless  they  are  absolutely 
necessary. 

8307.  In  putting  this  forward  as  a thing  to  be 
considered  towards  a solution  of  some  of  our  diffi- 
culties, you  do  not  contemplate  compulsory  powers  for 
this  purpose? — I have  not  contemplated  them.  I can 
conceive  that  there  might  he  cases  in  which  they 
would  be  found  desirable,  and  I do  not  rule  them 
out,  if  it  is  found  that  they  must  be  given. 

8308.  Taking  these  services  which  you  have  men- 
tioned— drainage,  and  so  on — there  are  certain 
physical  difficulties  which  arise;  water  will  run  down 
hill?— Yes. 

8309.  And  when  you  want  drainage  and  sewage 
disposal  services  you  have  to  go  in  certain  directions? 
—Yes. 

8310.  And  it  may  happen  that  the  arrangement  is 
difficult  to  make? — Undoubtedly. 

8311.  Sometimes  there  are  jealousies  between 
Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts? — Yes. 

8312.  Do  you  think,  as  a general  question,  that 
these  arrangements  can  be  made  by  mutual  consent 
and  on  pi-oper  terms?— I think  it  should  be  possible. 

8313.  I agree  it  ought  to  be,  but  as  a practical  man, 
do  you  think  that  they  can  be? — I think  you  will 
give  a considerable' impetus  to  the  possibility  if  you 
damp^  down  these  applications  for  extensions  and 
creations;  they  will  realise  that  they  have  to  take 
another  road. 

8314.  But  do  you  think  that  the  difficulty  is  on 
the  part  of  the  Corporations,  or  is  it  the  Urban 
Districts  and  Rural  Districts? — I do  not  want  to 
saddle  any  particular  one  with  the  whole  of  the 
weight. 

8315.  But  you  were  i-ather  doing  it? — Human 
nature  is  mudh  the  same  in  Boroughs  as  in  Urban 
Districts  and  Counties. 

8316.  The  difficulty  is  all  round?— Yes. 

8317.  There  are  difficulties? — Yes,  but  they  are 
not  insurmountable— I do  not  think  they  ought  to 
be. 

8318.  I entirely  agree,  hut  human  nature  being 

what  it  is,  there  they  are? — They  always  will  be  of 
course.  ’ 

8319.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas') : And  it  is  possible  to 
overcome  these  difficulties,  in  the  absence  of  mutual 
agreement,  by  compulsory  power? — Yes,  where  found 
necessary  it  could  be  done.  Where  the  parties  cannot 
agree  it  may  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  some 
power  of  compulsory  arbitration  to  bring  them 
together,  but  I am  anxious  to  avoid  compulsion. 

8320.  There  are  combinations  of  several  Local 
Authorities  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  sewage  to  the 
sea? — Yes. 

8321.  It  is  not  a very  difficult  matter?— I do  not 
rule  out  compulsion,  but  I wish  to  avoid  it. 

.<  Adkins) ; When  you  use  the  word 

profit,  bad  you  in  your  mind  cases  in  which  water 


is  supplied  by  Boroughs  to  neighbouring  districts  at 
a higher  rate  than  the  rate  charged  for  supply  to 
their  own  district  .P — Yes,  that  was  ofie  of  the  kind 
of  things  in  my  mind. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : I limited  my  question. 

8323.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I know,  and  therefore  I 
wanted  to  get  on  the  notes  whether  Mr.  Dent’s  sub- 
mission applies  to  services  like  water,  gas,  and  so  on, 
where,  quite  properly,  the  Borough  makes  a reasonable 
profit,  or  at  any  rate,  attempts  to  ? — It  does  apply  to 
those.  It  may  be  quite  right  that  they  should  have  a 
profit. 

8324.  But  it  does  not  apply  to  sewage? — No. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : There  are  rare  cases  of  profit 

in  the  case  of  sewage;  the  City  of  Cardiff  pays  the 
Board  of  which  I am  Clerk  a very  substantial  sum, 
all  of  which  is  now  profit. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : It  is  not  the  City  which  gets  the 
profit? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : No,  it  is  the  other  way  about. 
It  is  the  converse  of  what  the  witness  has  said. 

8325.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : But  even  within  the 

realm  of  sewage  the  element  of  profit  may  enter. 
Does  your  point  amount  to  this,  that  the  fact  that 
there  are  these  arrangements,  sometimes  profitable 
and  sometimes  not,  appears  to  you  ta  be  of  great 
importance  to  this  inquiry? — Yes,  it  shows  that  it 
can  be  done. 

8326.  And  you  say  that  in  that  direction,  in  your 
judgment,  lies  the  solution  of  some,  if  not  all,  of 
these  problems  .P — That  is  our  view,  that  that  road 
should  be  as  fully  explored  as  possible. 

8327.  I think  you  said  that  if  people  knew  that 
they  could  not  get  extensions,  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  agree  to  this  other  method? — I think  it 
would  tend  to  push  them  in  that  direction. 

8328.  It  is  like  the  argument  that  if  there  was  no 

divorce  possible,  married  people  would  settle  down? 

Analogies  can  be  pushed  too  far,  of  course,  but  that 
is  my  view. 

8329.  Supposing  there  were  cases  in  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Minister  -of  Health,  and  the  opinion  of 
pei-sons  of  weight  and  judgment  in  the  localities, 
such  an  arrangement  were  desirable,  but  owing  to  the 
infirmities  of  human  nature  it  did  not  appear  likely 
that  it  would  be  done  by  agreement,  in  your  opinion 
would  it  be  better  to  have  compulsory  powers  applied 
for  rather  than  to  have  compulsory  powers  of  annexa- 
tion applied  for? — Much  better,  in  my  opinion. 

8330.  So  that  even  in  those  cases  in  which  it  might 
require  a decision  of  Parliament,  you  would  think  it 
would  be  better  for  local  government  that  that  should 
be  a decision  creating  a joint  arrangement  rather  than 
a decision  permanently  altering  local  government 
boundaries  and  Authorities  ?— As  a rule,  that  would 
be  my  view. 

8331.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : As  a last  resource? — 
Yes. 

8332.  (Mr.  Hiddell) : You  rather  modify  the  answer 
you  gave  to  me? — I do  not  think  my  answer  is 
modified  to  any  serious  extent.  I still  dislike  com- 
pulsory powers,  unless  they  -are  absolutely  necessary. 

8333.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) ; You  do  not  like  them 
and  you  do  not  want  them,  but  you  would  -rather  have 
them  than  annexation  ? — Yes,  as  a rule. 

8334.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : It  is  quite  clear  that 
you  do  know  that  machinery  exists  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  these  difficulties  by  application  to  Parlia^ 
ment  ? — ^Yes. 

8335.  And  Parliament  has'  acceded  to  applications 
even  when  there  has  been  an  objecting  Authority? — ■ 
Yes. 

8336.  (Chairman) : Then  shall  we  pass  to  para- 
graph 48?  We  are  submitting  evidence  in  some  detail 
on  the  question  -of  combined  County  medical  services, 
which  will  be  brought  forward  by  a later  witness,  and 
therefore  if  it  is  desired  to  go  into  detail  as  to  how 
these  things  can  he  done,  and  how  combined  medical 
services  are  being  now  actually  provided  in  the  Coun- 
ties, I would  rather  that  questions  of  detail  upon  that 
were  reserved  to  the  witness  who  will  deal  with  that 
point. 
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8337.  We  wiU  take  this  paragraph  as  it  stands  and 
'lot  go  into  the  matter  in  detail? — It  is  to  he  sup- 
ported in  detail  by  other  witnesses,  nota,hly  hy  one 
from  my  own  County,  where  we  are  bringing  about  a 
combined  medical  service. 

8338.  Who  is  that?— Dr.  Bullough. 

8339.  The  same  thing  applies  to  paragraph  49? — 
Yes,  Mr.  Keen  will  deal  with  that. 

8340.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : You  say  in  paragraph  50 
“ As  regards  the  fallacious  character  of  the  1913  Act 
(which  was,  it  is  admitted,  passed  as  the  r^ult  of  the 
action  taken  hy  the  County  Councils  Association,  ^and 
was  accepted  hy  them  as  being  an  improvement).”  I 
looked  at  the  Report,  and  the  smtual  words  were 
“ complete  justification  ”,  which  is  rather  stronger 
than  “ improvement  ” ? — I have  not  the  words  before 
me. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Will  you  give  us  the  words 
you  referred  to? 

8341.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Instead  of  “ improve- 

ment ” the  County  Councils  Association  took  the  view 
that  the  Act  of  1913  was  a “ complete  justification  ” 
of  the  proposals  they  put  forward? — A justification  of 
the  action  they  had  taken,  undoubtedly. 

8342.  You  refer  to  the  “ virtual  extinction  ” which 
would  happen  immediately  in  such  cases  as  those  of 
Bedfordshire  and  Cambridgeshire.  That  I accept  as 
your  view,  hut  it  is  not  a matter  for  us  to  decide, 
whether  it  would  he  a virtual  extinction,  and  we 
could  not  do  so  without  hearing  the  views  of  the 
Boroughs  on  the  subject,  which  I have  not  the 
least  doubt  would  he  diametrically  opposed  to  yours? 
You  do  not  put  it  forward  as  a fact  hut  as  your 
opinion? — ^I  put  it  forward  as  my  opinion  that,  if 
Cambridge  had  got  the  powers  it  asked  for,  Cam- 
bridgeshire would  have  been  practically  extinguished . 

I am  supported  on  that  hy  Sir  Robert  Fox.  When 
he  was  asked  what  would  happen  in  the  case  of 
Cambridgeshire,  he  said  he  supposed  it  must  find  a 
home  in  some  of  the  adjacent  Counties. 

(Sir  Pylwnd  Adldns)  : I think  the  effect  of  such 
creations  of  County  Boroughs  as  Cambridge  and 
Luton,  whether  they  do'  or  do  not,  in  the  judgment 
of  this  Commission,  bring  County  government  to  an 
end  or  make  it  impracticable,  is  surely  within  the 
terms  of  our  inquiry,  because  we  are  to  consider 
whether  there  ought  to  he  any  alterations  in  the  law 
and  practice,  and  in  order  to  do  that  we  have  to  con- 
sider the  effect  of  the  existing  law  and  practice. 
While  what  M'r.  Dent  says  is  only  his  opinion,  I hope 
you  will  not  think  me  discourteous  in  demurring  to 
the  view  that  this  is  not  the  place  to  decide  whether 
such  things  do  or  do  not  practically  bring  County 
government  to  an  end  in  these  areas. 

(Chairman)  : We  have  had  evidence  both  for  and 
against. 

(Mr.  Pritchard)  : I do  not  in  the  least  object  to 
going  into  it,  hut  if  We  are  to  give  a decision  on 
specific  cases  such  as  this,  we  shall  obviously  have  to 
hear  the  evidence  on  both  sides. 

(Chairman) : We  are  discussing  the  financial  point, 
and  it  is  hardly  relevant. 

(Sir  Byland  Adldns) : And,  of  course,  we  shall  hear 
from  some  of  the  representatives  of  the  Boroughs. 

(Chairman) : Yes.  We  have  already  heard  Sir 
Robert  Fox  on  the  subject.  I hardly  think  it  is  rele- 
vant to  a discussion  on  a financial  paragraph. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : It  is  very  relevant,  if  Mr. 
Pritchard’s  proposition  is  going  to  he  accepted.  It 
startled  me  when  he  put  it. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) ; It  is  not  for  us  as  a Commission 
to  expre.ss  the  views  that  Cambridgeshire  either  would 
or  would  not  he  virtually  extinct. 

(Chairman)  : Perhaps  not  in  individual  cases,  hut 
the  broad  question,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
removal  of  a big  town  from  a County,  I think  we 
should  consider. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : By  all  means,  hut  if  we  are  going 
into  individual  cases,  it.  will  mean  a very  lengthy 
inquiry.  In  fact  we  should  have  to  hear  precisely  the 
same  evidence  as  Committees  have  heard  upstairs. 


(Chairman) : I will  read  what  I suggested  to  the 
Commission  with  regard  to  Leeds.  At  Question  7474, 

I said : “ What  I understood  from  the  memorandum 
was  that  we  should  treat  Leeds,  not  as  Leeds,  hut  as 
a concrete  case  from  which  we  could  draw  conclusions 
on  the  general  principles,”  etc.  I think  my  colleagues 
accepted  that. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I do  demur  to  Mr.  Pritchard’s 
way  of  putting  it.  I enter  a caveat  now  that  in  the 
course  of  our  proceedings  we  should- have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  how  far  the  organic  details  of 
the  Cambridge  case  would  have  to  he  gone  into,  and 
how  far  not. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I must  associate  myself  with 
Sir  Ryland. 

(Chairman) : This  is  an  important  question  of 
principle,  hut  I do  not  think  we  are  here  to  settle  the 
question  of  a concrete  case,  either  of  Cambridge  or 
Leeds,  or  any  other. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : We  can  only  get  at  the 
effect  hy  taking  concrete  cases. 

(Chairman) : But  we  do  not  set  up  to  judge  the 
particular  case. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : That  is  what  I meant. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : We  are  here  to  inquire  into  the 
law  and  procedure.  The  present  law  and  procedure 
have  resulted  in  Cambridge  being  refused ; therefore, 
so  far  as  the  County  is  concerned,  they  have  nothing 
to  grumble  at. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : But  there  is  the  danger 
which  the  County  of  Oamihridgeshire  was  placed  in  hy 
the  application,  and  they  were  of  opinion  that  that 
was  a real  danger.  We  can  make  recommendations 
for  legislation,  which  in  future  wiU  prevent  a County 
being  placed,  in  that  danger. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : On  Sir  Lewis’s  own  state- 
ment, the  Counties  may  he  delirious  with  delight,  if 
they  like,  at  the  result,  hut  the  important  point  for 
this  inquiry  is  that  Cambridge  and  Luton  did  seek  to 
become  County  Boroughs  under  conditions  which 
Parliament  held  to  be  destructive  to  the  life  of 
Cambridgeshire  and  Bedfordshire  respectively.  We 
cannot  therefore  exclude  from  our  inquiry  what  the 
effect  of  those  proposals  generally  would  have  been. 
That  is  all  I am  concerned  to  see,  that  we  are  not 
shut  out  by  that  or  by  any  suggestion  which,  if  not 
demurred  to,  would  close  the  door  of  an  inquiry.  I 
think  Mr.  Pritchard  and  I agreed  early  on  about  this 
problem.  I said:  “ I appreciate,  with  Mr.  Pritchard, 
that  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  detailed  examina- 
tions. I propose  to  avoid  that,  speaking  for  myself, 
and  I would  not  do  anything  to  prejudge  any  inquiry 
which  may  arise  in  future.  But  the  reason  why  Leeds 
and  Bradford  ought  in  their  general  outline  to  be 
inquired  into  by  this  Commission  is  that  their  enter- 
prise has  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  appointment  of 
this  Commission.  I am  not  saying  that  the  Counties 
are  right  or  wrong,  but  at  the  material  date  matters 
had  gone  to  such  a point  that  the  Counties  considered 
that  County  government  was  in  very  great  jeopardy.” 
That  was  with  regard  to  Leeds  and  Bradford,  where 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  we  should  do 
nothing  to  prejudge  the  reopening  of  the  matter.  Tbe 
cases  of  Cambridge  and  Luton  are  all  the  easier  to  go 
into  because  there  is  no  suggestion  that  they  aro 
pending  before  Parliament  now,  as  Leeds  and  Brad- 
ford are. 

(Chairman)  : I think  we  must  judge  the  whole  thing 
by  concrete  cases,  but  not  act  as  a tribunal  in  those 
particular  cases. 

(Air.  Pritchard)  : I agree. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I am  quite  content  with 
that. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : So  am  I. 

(Chairman) : I think  we  are  all  agreed,  but  this 
financial  paragraph  is  hardly  a paragraph  on  which  to 
discuss  the  very  wide  question  of  Cambridge  and 
Luton. 

■ 8343.  (Sir  Bylnnd  Adkins)  : (To  the  Witne.ss.)  I 
wish  to  clear  up  the  point  Sir  Lewis  made.  The 
County  Councils  said  their  action  was  justified 
because  they  got  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  improved 
their  condition? — ^Yes. 
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8344.  They  were  afraid  of  being  killed;  they  got  a 
reprieve,  but  the  life  was  not  as  full  a life  as  the.y 
think  they  were  entitled  to.P — Yes. 

8345.  And  in  the  latter  part  of  this  paragraph  you 
set  out  your  reasons  why  the  oompensation  given 
under  the  Act  is  inadequate  in  amount,  and  does  not 
take  full  cognisance  of  what  you  believe  to  be 
relevant  considerations? — That  is  what  I tried  to  set 
out. 

8346.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard)  \ With  regard  to  {a) 
“ that  the  oompensation  does  not  usually  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  County  loses,  not  only  the 
existing  rateable  value  of  the  area  added  to  the 
Borough,  but  also  any  increase  in  such  rateable 
value  ” ; as  a matter  of  history,  that  question  of 
taking  into  account  future  increase  of  rateable  value 
was  never  advanced  by  the  County  Councils  before 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Committee,  was  it? — I do 
not  think  I can  answer  that  question  offhand. 

8347.  Will  you  take  it  from  me? — Yes,  I will  take 
it  from  you. 

8348.  The  case  of  the  County  Councils  was  in  the 
able  hands  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  Sir  Harcourt 
Clare? — There  could  not  have  been  two  more  able 
men. 

8349.  You  could  not  have  had  it  in  better  hands? — 
No,  I do  not  think  we  could. 

8350.  The  las’t  time  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  here,  you  and  I discussed,  at  Question  6854  and 
onwards,  this  question  of  rateable  value  in  future, 
and,  to  put  it  quite  shortly,  we  agreed,  did  we  not, 
that  if  you  are  going  into  the  future  there  may  be 
an  increase  of  rateable  value,  but  there  may  also  be 
an  increase  of  burden? — Yes. 

8361.  And  that  the  one  has  to  be  balanced  against 
the  other? — Very  often. 

8352.  And  obviously  the  whole  thing  is  very 
problematical.  We  can  discuss  this  much  better  with 
Mr.  Keen,  but  I just  wanted  to  put  to  you  that  you 
adhere,  no  doubt,  to  your  answers  on  this  point 
which  you  gave  on  a former  occasion  ? — Yes. 

8353.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Whether  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald and  Sir  Harcourt  Clare  were  right  or  wrong 
in  not  raising  the  question  of  growth  of  rateable 
value,  is  it  the  view  of  your  Association  that  that  is 
a relevant  consideration,  and  do  they  ask  the  Com- 
mission to'  take  particular  note  of  it? — ^Yes, 
certainly. 

8354.  That  where  considerable  parts  of  a County 
are  taken  away  you  not  only  take  away  the  assets  at 
the  moment  but  also  the  springs  of  fu'ture  wealth? — 
Yes. 

8355.  (Sir  Lexvis  Beard) : I rather  object  to  that 
last  expression  “ springs  of  future  wealth,”  because 
Mr.  Dent  said  that  rateable  value  is  not  a source  of 
revenue  ? — Not  necessarily. 

8356.  It  is  rhetorical  ? — Shall  we  say  ” possible 
springs  ” ? 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I apologise  if  my  phrase  was 
unintentionally  rhetorical,  but  your  phrase  when  you 
say  ” rateable  value  is  not  a source  of  revenue  ” is  a 
piece  of  verbal  dialectic  which  requires  inter- 
pretation. 

(Sir  Lems  Beard) : It  was  interpreted  in  the 

answers  which  Mr.  Dent  gave  me  on  the  last 
occasion,  which  I did  not  wish  to  have  repeated. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : ] think  we  had  better  have 
them  both  together — my  bad  rhetoric  and  your  good 
dialectic,  and  his  answers  to  both. 

(Chairman) : (to  the  Witness)  In  paragraph  51  you 
say  ” it  is  significant  that,  of  recent  years,  as  soon 
as  one  large  County  Borough  has  obtained  an  e.xten- 
sion  placing  it  above  all  others  in  point  of  size  and 
general  importance,  another  larger  application  from 
some  other  County  Borou,gh  has  been  almost 
immediately  forthcoming.”  I should  like  au 
explanation  of  that,  because  I have  some  figures  on 
the  subject.  Taking  the  period  from  1911  to  1921, 
we  find  that  Birmingham  had  an  increased  popula- 
tion of  something  like  314,000,  but  during  those  ten 
years  the  only  other  extensions  of  the  biggest  towns 
in  the  country  were  Liverpool  with  about  7,000. 
Manchester  only  52,  Sheffield  6,500,  Leeds  8,600,  and 


Bristol  66  persons,  so  that  it  does  not  look  as  if 
Birmingham  had  incited  the  other  great  Cities  to 
obtain  extensions? — The  answer  to  your  question,  I 
think,  is  that  the  figures  you  quoted  are  in  regard 
to  actual  extensions  which  have  been  gi-anted,  and 
do  not  relate  to  applications  which  have  been  made. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : It  only  breaks  out,  like  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  at  intervals.  During  the  war 
it  was  quiescent. 

8357.  (Chairman) : Take  Birmingham : is  it  your 
point  that  Birmingham,  having  got  by  extension  an 
addition  to  its  population  of  314,000,  produced  an 
excessive,  or  rather  a larger  number  of  applications 

than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  ease? Yes,  I 

think  it  did. 

8358.  Supposing  the  Birmingham  application  had 
been  turned  down? — I think  it  would  have  tended  to 
check  these  other  applications. 

8359.  It  is  a matter  of  opinion?. — None  of  these 
things  are  susceptible  of  strict  proof,  of  course. 

8360.  It  is  a matter  of  opinion  and  argument  f 

Yes. 

8361.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I think  “ almost  imme- 
diately ” means  after  the  interval  of  the  war? i'es. 

8362.  (Chairman) : What  it  comes  to  is  this,  that 

in  your  opinion,  if  the  Boroughs  think  Parliament 
is  kindly  disposed  towards  extensions,  they  are  rather 
inclined  to  come  for  them  and  try  their  luck? Yes. 

8363.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : You  say  that  the  Counties  have 
considered  the  various  arguments  put  forward  by  the 
Boroughs,  but  they  do  not  think  much  of  them,  and 
therefore  the  Boroughs  must  have  been  actuated  in 
the  way  you  say? — That  is  argumentative,  too.  There 
is  a thing  called  civic  pride  which,  -within  proper 
limits,  is  a proper  thing,  but  it  may  become 
exuberant. 

8364-  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  say  “ In  the  lat-ter 
connection  it  is  significant  that,  of  recent  years,  as 
soon  as  one  large  County  Borough  has  obtained  an 
extension  placing  it  above  all  others  in  point  of  size 
and  general  importance  ” — how  many  County 
Boroughs  have  obtained  such  an  extension?— Of 
course,  you  could  not  say  that  a large  number  of 
County  Boroughs  are  placed  above  all  othei-s  in  point 
of  size  and  general  importance,  but  I can  put  in  a 
list.  I think  you  have  one  already. 

(Chairman) : I have  the  list  here.  Liverpool  was 
top  in  1911,  and  then  Birmingham  by  its  extension 
got  up  to  the  top. 

(Sir  Ljewis  Beard) : Liverpool  had  been  at  the  head 
of  the  County  Boroughs  since  1888,  and  it  did  not 
attain  that  position  by  extensions. 

(Chairman) : No,  it  is  only  Birmingham. 

8365.  (Sir  Levns  Beard)  : And  on  that  you  generalise 
and  say  that  another  larger  application  from  a 
County  Borough  is  almost  immediately  forthcoming. 
lYhat  other  one  has  heen  forthcoming? — I have  not 
the  figures  before  me  now,  but  I think  I put  them 
before  this  Commission  the  first  day  I was  here.  I 
think  they  are  on  the  notes.  The  figures  on  which 
this  paragraph  is  based  were  in  the  Appendix*  to  my 
evidence. 

(Sir  Byland  .i  dkins) : I agree  ■with  Sir  Le'wis  that 
this  is  not  a inathematioally  drafted  paragraph,  hut 
the  facts  are  there. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Not  these  fact®. 

8366.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : No.  The  fact  that  you 
want  to  impress  upon  the  Commission  is  this,  that 
one  largo  extension  being  successful  encourages 
others? — Yes. 

8367.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : And  also  that  of  recent 
ye.ars  the  extensions  have  been  much  larger  in 
character  than  those  of  an  earlier  period? — I made 
that  clear  in  my  first  evidence,  and  all  the  figures 
were  in  the  Appendix*  to  my  evidence. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I think  these  things  are 
well  kno-wn  tb  us,  and  I do  not  think  this  paragraph 
is  justified  by  the  facts. 

8368.  (Chairman) : Then  with  regard  to  paragraph 
52,  do  you  -wish  to  deal  with  that  in  detail? — I would 
rather  leave  the  details  to  Mr.  Keen. 


* See  Appendix  LXIII,  page  481. 
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(Mr.  Lloyd) : That  paragraph  begins  “As  an 

instance  of  absence  of  any  real  merit  in  many  exten- 
sion proposals.” 

8369.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : What  do  you  mean  by  say- 
ing “ the  practice  tends  to  lower  the  standard  of  civic 
responsibility  ”? — I think  to  offer  people  the  bribe  of 
differential  rating  is  not  a desirable  thing. 

8370.  I gather  that.  You  mean  to  say  that  people 
who  do  these  things  have  “ a lower  standard  of  civic 
responsibility  ” than  those  who  do  not? — I do  not 
think  it  is  a desirable  thing. 

8371.  Supposing  you  get  a Borough  and  an  adjoin- 
ing rural  parish,  and  .supposing  the  Borough  make 
out  a case  for  adding  the  parish  to  the  Borough.  The 
parish  say  “ This  is  all  very  well,  but  our  rates  are 
only  8e.  in  the  £,  and  yours  are  10s.  in  the  £.  If  we 
are  left  alone  and  go  on  by  ourselves,  in  all  prob- 
ability as  far  as  one  can  foresee  ours  will  remain  2s. 
or  so  less  than  yours.”  Supposing  they  also  show 
this,  that  it  will  take  some  years  before  they  get  the 
full  benefit  of  being  added  to  the  Borough,  because 
they  have  not  the  services  and  it  will  take  some  years 
to  get  them;  they  have  not  tramways,  or  recreation 
grounds,  or  other  things  of  that  kind  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. If  they  put  forward  those  two  contentions, 
is  it  unreasonable  that  they  should  ask  that  for  a 
period  of  years  their  rates  should  be  less? — It  is  not 
necessarily  unreasonable  if  the  period  is  limited  for 
reasons  which  are  good.  We  have  put  it  here  in  the 
form  of  a dilemma  ; either  they  can  provide  services, 
in  which  case  they  ought  to  be  paid  for,  or  they 
cannot,  in  which  case  they  ought  not  to  put  forward 
their  claim  and  say  one  of  the  reasons  is  that  they 
are  going  to  provide  these  services.  There  may  be 
cases  in  which  a short  time  has  to  elapse  before  the 
services  are  completely  supplied,  and  it  may  be  reason- 
able that  till  then  there  should  be  some  differential 
rating.  That  would  not  affect  the  argument  that 
differential  rating  is  often  put  in  as  an  inducement 
to  people  to  consent  to  be  absorbed,  and  we  do  not 
think  that  is  right. 

8372.  It  is  vei'y  often  put  forward  by  the  area  pro- 
posed to  be  absorbed,  and  granted  by  Parliament? — 
Yes. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : Parliament  sometimes  has  been 
somewhat  too  generous  in  granting  these  terms,  I 
agree. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : Does  it  take  the  form  of 
giving  a different  rate  in  the  £ ? 

(Mr.  Pritchard)  : A provision  to  the  effect  that  in 
the  added  area  during  the  period  of  5,  10,  or  15 
years,  the  rate  to  be  levied  shall  be  so  many  pence 
less. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : Does  it  take  the  form  that 
it  shall  not  be  more  say  than  3s.  6d.  in  the  £ ? 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : In  some  cases,  but  that  is  a very 
unsatisfactory  form. 

8373.  (Sir  Levris  Beard) : There  are  oases  in  which 
the  tribunal  itself,  apart  from  any  suggestion,  has 
said  that  there  must  be  a differential  rate? — Yes. 

8374.  And  you  would  forbid  the  tribunal  to  do  that? 
—No,  but  I think  differential  rating  is  an  undesirable 
thing;  I think  it  is  very  much  apt  to  be  abused. 

8375.  You  say  in  the  paragraph  that  in  no  case 
should  the  offer  of  differential  rating  be  allowed. 
When  it  may  be  put  in  by  the  tribunal  must  not  the 
parties,  if  there  are  any  negotiations,  take  into 
account  what  the  tribunal  is  likely  to  do? — We  can- 
not interfere  with  what  the  tribunal  likes  to  do. 

8376.  Surely  you  cannot  interfere  with  the  parties 
in  considering  what  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  is 
likely  to  be?  You  weigh  up  the  chances  of  the  decision 
being  in  your  favour,  and  that  determines  the  terms 
which  you  are  prepared  to  take  for  a settlement,  or 
helps  to  determine  it  at  any  rate? — Yes.  You  may 
think  this  goes  too  far,  but  we  put  it  forward  as  our 
view. 

8377.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : When  penning  this  paragraph 
you  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  differential  rating  was 
temporary  and  generally  diminishing  as  time  went  on? 
— ^Well,  it  ought  to  be,  certainly. 

8378.  And  in  fact  is? — Generally,  I think. 


8379.  It  is  always  temporary? — Yes. 

8380.  And  generally  diminishing? — Yes. 

8381.  And  that  is  obviously  with  a view  to  meeting 
conditions  during  a transitional  period? — Yes,  it 
should  be  strictly  limited  to  that. 

8382.  Do  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a transitional 
lieriod  should  never  be  recognised? — No,  there  may 
have  to  be  a transitional  period. 

8383.  Can  you  suggest  how  otherwise  it  should  be 
recognised  than  by  differential  rating? — No,  it  may 
be  found  that  for  transitional  periods  there  is  no 
other  way. 

8384.  (Chairman) : In  that  case  differential  rating 
should  be  accepted? — There  may  be  cases  in  which  it 
may  have  to  be  used  to  cover  a transitional  period. 

8385.  But  all  periods  are  transitional? — Yes.  We 
are  calling  attention  to  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
abuse. 

8386.  (Sir  William  Middlehrooh) : On  re-considera- 
tion, do  you  adhere  to  the  concluding  statement : 
■‘in  either  case,  therefore,  the  offer  of  a differential 
rate  can  only  be  regarded  as  a bribe  ” ? — ^That  may 
be  regarded  as  rather  strong  language. 

8387.  (Chairman) : If  you  admit  that  in  some  cases 
it  may  be  necessary,  it  is  rather  strong,  is  it  not? — 
It  may  be  rather  too  strong,  but  we  have  the  feeling, 
and  we  think  there  are  grounds  for  it,  that  the 
practice  is  abused. 

(Chairman) : Abuse  is  one  thing  and  use  is  another, 
is  it  not? 

8388.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Do  you  draw  a dis- 
tinction between  the  offer  of  differential  rating  as 
part  of  the  preliminary  diplomacy  and  the  imposition 
of  differential  rating  by  a tribunal  acting  judicially? 
— Oldarly  they  are  quite  different;  in  the  one  case 
you  are  safeguarded  against  abuse,  and  in  the  other 
case  it  may  be  abused. 

8389.  Would  your  view  be  that  there  should  be  no 
offer  of  this,  that  if  this  peculiar  and  dangerous 
method  is  adopted  at  all,  it  should  only  be  by  the 
tribunal  who  decide  the  matter? — That  is  our  view. 
It  is  a thing  which  lends  itself  to  abuse,  and  it  ought 
to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  tribunal. 

8390.  And  with  regard  to  the  temporary  period,  is 
it  the  view  of  your  Association  that  the  temporary 
period  argument  has  been  used  unduly,  and  has  been 
stretched  to  include  long  periods  not  justified  by  the 
facts? — Well,  that  is  our  feeling.  Of  course,  these 
things  are  always  difficult  to  prove  exactly. 

8391.  And  therefore,  may  we  take  it  that  if  you 
say  in  either  case  it  is  taken  as  a bribe,  you  are 
referring  to  the  offer  made  and  not  to  the  decision 
of  the  tribunal? — I was  referring  to  the  offer,  of 
course.  To  put  it  rather  coarsely,  it  may  be  an 
attempt  to  buy  off  opposition. 

8392.  By  promises.  There  being  in  some  cases,  at 
any  rate,  a limited  transitional  period,  you  would  not 
exclude  the  tribunal  from  applying  this  particular 
method  by  its  own  decision  ?— Certainly  not,  if  the 
tribunal  thought  fit. 

8393.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  is  it  the  view  of 
your  Association  that  this  has  been  used  again  and 
again  to  bring  into  a County  Borough  areas  which  on 
other  grounds  and  apart  from  this  offer  would  not 
have  been  willing  to  come  in,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  Association,  ought  not  to  have  come  in? — We 
think  there  is  no  question  that  it  does  tend  to  be 
used  as  a means  of  buying  off  opposition. 

8394.  A period  of  10  or  15  years  would  affect  the 
existing  ratepayer  for  something  like  half  a 
generation  ?— Yes. 

8395.  (Chairman) : Paragraph  53  is  introductory. 
Now  we  come  to  paragraph  54.  Do  you  wish  to  deal 
with  that? — I wish  to  leave  it  to  Mr.  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Mellish  to  go  into  detail. 

8396.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : Do  you  suggest  that  in  all 
cases  a population  of  50,000  is  too  small? — I cannot 
think  of  any  case  in  which  a population  of  50,000, 
having  regard  to  the  condition  of  affairs  to-day, 
would  justify  a County  Borough  statue. 

, 8397.  I would  like  to  refer  to  a case  with  which  you 
are  familiar;  that  is  the  fairly  recent  creation  of 
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Southend-on-Sea  as  a County  Borough.  That  is  in 
your  County? — Yes. 

8398.  Southend  is  a town  whch  has  increased  in 
population  very  rapidly? — ^Yes. 

8399.  It  was  not  very  much  more  than  a village 
when  the  Local  Government  Act  was  passed  in  1888? 
— It  was  quite  a small  place. 

8400.  Whereas  now  it  has  a population  of  over 
100,000?— I forget  the  exact  figure  at  the  moment. 
It  is  in  my  Appendix. 

8401.  In  1913  they  put  forward  this  proposal. 
They  saidj  “ Here  is  the  Eorongh  of  Southendj  and 
adjoining  it  are  the  Urban  District  of  Leigh  and  the 
Rural  Parish  of  Eastwood,”  so  that  there  were  in 
that  area  which  they  alleged  to  he  all  one  town  these 
Local  Authorities— the  Borough  Council,  the  Leigh 
Urban  District  Council,  the  Rural  District  Council, 
the  Parish  Council,  and  the  County  Council,  and  the 
Borough  put  forward  the  proposition  that  these  areas 
should  be  combined  and  should  be  constituted  a 
County  Borough.  That  was  in  1913,  and  you  agreed 
with  that  view,  that  that  was  a desirable  change?— I 
think  we  did  not  oppose  the  application. 

8402.  Apparently  you  accepted  it.  That  was 

carried  into  effect  by  an  Act  passed  in  that  year? 

Yes. 

^ know  if  I can  go  back  to  the  question 

of  differential  rating,  just  as  a matter  of  interest? 
In  that  case  the  differential  rating  was  in  favour  of 
the  Borough  and  against  the  area  which  was  added 
to  the  Borough? — Yes. 

84M.  There  was  a higher  rate  in  the  area  added  to 
the  Borough  than  in  the  Borough  itself?— I think 
* <^ake  it  from  you  at  all  events. 

8406.  Southend-on-Sea  having  been  created  in  that 
way  a County  Borough,  do  you  contend  that  it  has  not 
been  a great  success I am  not  criticising  Southend. 
Iffe  County  Council,  for  reasons  which  seemed  good 
did  not  think  fit  to  oppose  the  application.  There’ 
may  have  been  a good  manv  reasons  which  led  them 
to  take  that  course. 

8406.  I do  not  know  whether  you  have  made 
inquiries  or  have  any  information  on  the  subject,  but 
since  that  has  taken  place  has  not  the  administration 
of  the  Borough  been  altogether,  as  far  as  one  can 
expect^  in  this  world,  successful  ?— I believe  it  is  well 
administered  I have  no  complaints  to  make  of 
bouthend’s  administration. 

8407.  Have  they  not  better  administered  those 
functions  which  they  have  taken  over  from  youP— I 
do  not  think  they  have  shown  that  the  functions  they 

administered. 

that  ® know 

hi  ^ passed  there  were  difficulties 

Widen1nr^°lb  between  the  two  parties  as  to 

widening  the  mam  road?— There  had  been 

negotiations. 

constitution  took  place  the 
roads  have  been  widened  to  a large  extent?— they 
have  been  widened  to  a large  extent  outside  Southend 

South'S.srE  done  in 

8outh-East  Essex  in  the  last  few  years. 

o410.  And  it  has  been  done  more  expeditionslv  tha-n 

previouslyP-And  so  it  has  outside,  wf  Lve  toSllv 

yearn  ® “ South-East  Essex  in  the  last  five 

' f-  Y?,  £2,000,000  there.  The 

rea?  effe  f as  a County  Borough  has  had  no 

E^st  Essex.“  ™P™^en,ent  of  transport  in  South- 

I^do  longer? 

ll..  devoted  ourselves  in 

F a ^ communication  in  South- 

East  Essex.  It  has  no  old  Roman  roads,  and  TvSt 
population  has  sprung  up,  and  we  have  had  to  spend 

E.°r  found  bTS 

ministry  ot  Transport,  because  they  realised  thp 
SmSnd°®  question;  but  the  creation  of 

with  R ^ ^ County  Borough  has  had  nothing  to  do 

nlfni +ii  <^his  change  took 

?ol  J and°^SaT“tb  "°der 

since?  I heliAvo  ^ force  has  been  strengthened 
ceP— I believe  they  have  strengthened  their  force. 


8413.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  higher 
education  ? — Southend  has  always  been  a very 
Mvanced  Authority  in  regard  to  education  and  the 
Chairman  of  our  Education  Committee,  Mr.  Burrows 
IS  a Southend  man.  They  have  been  very  progressive’ 
but  I do  not  think  they  have  done  anything  more 
than,  would  have  been  done  by  us. 

suggest  that  they  have  done  less?— 
thing  there  is  practically  no  difference  in  these 

8416  Do  you  suggest  that  the  electors  in  that 
Borough  take  less  interest  in  their  local  government 
now  ffian  they  did  before  ?— I do  not  suggest  that  they 
take  a less  interest. 

8416.  They  take  more,  do  they  not?— I expect  some 
of  them  take  more.  On  the  other  hand  some  minor 
Authorities  yffio  have  been  quite  keen  have  been 
swamped. 

of^ve'?— Ye’s°^^  Authority  now  takes  the  place 

8418  (Sir  Dyland  Adkins) : But  the  five  were  not 
all  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time,  were  thev? 

I mean,  one  has  taken  the  place  of  five,  but  before 
this  happened  there  was  no  part  of  Southend  in 
which  any  happy  Englishman  was  under  five  Local 
Authorities  simultaneously? — Oh.  no. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : At  the  most  three 

8419  (Sir  liyland  Adkins) : Yes,  a Parish,  a Dis- 

WbinWlf  Council  Have  you  any  reason 

to  think  that  the  persons  who  were  then  in  a Parish 
a District  and  a County  took  any  less  interest 
ni  thein  than  they  do  when  they  are  in  the  County 
Borough?- 1 have  no  reason  to  think  that  at  all 

a”  IP  fact  that 

Southend  has  become  a County  Borough  has  in  any 

essential  particular  made  it  different  from  what  it 
would  have  been  if  it  had  been  a Municipal  Borough 
without  County  Borough  status. 

8420.  In  consequence  of  its  being  a County 
Borough  you  have  lost  the  advantage  of  having 
certain  representatives  on  your  County  Council?-^ 
les,  very  valuable  people. 

8421.  (Chairman) : With  regard  to  paragraph  54 
on  the  subject  of  main  roads,  I think  you  have  o-iyen 
ps  your  views ?--Mr.  Mellish  will  deaf  with  the'sub- 
ject  ot  higher  education. 

8422  (Sir  Leivis  Beurd)  : Is  it  not  the  case  that 
there  h^ave  been  some  complaints  from  Non-County 
1 oroughs  as  to  the  way  in  which  County  Councils 
have  dealt  with  main  roads  ?-I  have  no  doubt  there 
h.ive  been  complaints.  There  are  complaints  every- 
where in  life.  - 

11, County  Council  pass  a resolution 
that  it  V ould  not  make  any  main  roads  in  a Non- 
County  Borough?— I do  not  know  of  the  instance. 
8424.  I do  not  want  to  go  into  detail,  but  that  is 
questions  which,  of  course,  have  caused  a 
roads  discussion  .P— The  question  of  main 

J®®'  '^"®  ^ a f^ir  way  of  settle- 

ment?—Yes.  We  hope  the  draft  Bill  which  should 
lemoye  all  causes  of  disagreement  has  been  accepted 
oy  ail  parties. 

8426  It  provides  for  an  appeal  from  the  County 
Council  to  the  Minister  of  Transport  .P— Yes  That  is 
one  of  the  features  of  the  Bill. 

8427.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins):  And  that  is  in  accor- 
dance with  the  progressive  adjustment  of  different 
Bocal  Authorities  in  Counties .P — Yes. 

8428.  Your  argument  with  regard  to  main  roads 
here  is  that  the  whole  character  of  the  development 
ot  transport  is  in  favour  of  administration  over  wide 
aieas.  am  strongly  of  Miat  opinion. 

_M29.  And  against  having  enclaves  in  wide  areas 
with  separate  complete  administrative  power  P — ^I  am 
strongly  of  that  opinion. 

8430.  And  the  existence  of  an  undue  number-  of 
County  Boroughs  in  the  middle  of  all  that  fetters 
administration?— I think  it  does. 

8431  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : I suppose  the  existence  of 
some  jery_  small  Counties  will  sometimes  fetter 
aitoinistration  ?— There  .are  some  Counties  which 
suffer  under  peculiar  hardships 
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8432  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : There  may  be  differences 
in  the  sizes  of  clothes;  but  if  you  have  clothes  with 
holes  in  them,  it  affects  the  use  of  them,  does  it  not  ? 
—Yes. 

8433  (Chairman):  Shall  we  pass  to  paragraph  55? 
— I thinli  we  have  dealt  with  that.  It  is  only  a 
reiteration  of  what  has  already  been  dealt  with,  and 
paragraph  56  too. 

8434.  Paragraph  56  is  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
the  Association’s  observations,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

8435  K,Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : I do  not  know  whether, 
when  you  gave  evidence  before,  you  developed  the 
suggestion  you  make  that  50,000  population  does  not 
o-ive  as  a legitimate  locus  standi  now  as  it  was  40 
years  ago? — I think  when  I gave  my  evidence  before 
I dealt  with  that  point. 

8436.  As  to  how  far  the  changes  in  conditions  in 
the  last  40  years  affect  the  problem  of  what  popula- 
tion should  give  a locus  standi? — I think  I laid  con- 
siderable stress  upon  that  when  I gave  evidence 
before. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Very  well,  I do  not  want  to 
take  it  twice. 

(Chairman) : Shall  we  pass  now  to  the  “ Con- 

clusions ” ? 

Conclusions. 

57.  It  is  now  necessary  to  put  before  the  Royal 
Commission  the  views  of  the  Counties  as  to  the  future 
policy  to  be  adopted  in  regard  to  County  Borough 
creations  and  extensions.  In  this  connection,  it 
should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  the  Association  are 
concerned  to  maintain  the  inviolability  of  the  County 
as  the  main  unit  of  local  government. 

58.  Subject  thereto,  the  Association  hold  the  views 
expressed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

59.  The  provisions  of  section  54  of  the  1888  Act 
were  never  intended  to  enable  the  Boroughs  to  effect 
such  a re-distribution  of  areas  as  would  amount  to 
the  establishment  of  a new  system  entirely  different 
from  that  adopted  by  Parliament  in  passing  that 
Act.  It  would  be  against  all  principles  of  public 
policy  to  effect  fundamental  changes  of  this 
character  by  a piecemeal  process  of  Departmental 
Orders  made  ostensibly  for  alterations  of  boundaries. 

60.  The  County,  with  its  dual  system,  has  been 
established  for  many  centuries  and  confirmed  by 
successive  Acts  of  Parliament,  as  the  main  unit  of 
local  government  in  this  country,  and,  until  some 
insufficiency  or  inefficiency  has  become  apparent 
therein  (which  is  neither  the  case  at  present  nor  a 
likely  event  in  the  future)  and  an  alteration  conse- 
quently made  by  Parliament,  that  unit,  which  is 
most  representative  of  all  types  of  English  life  and 
is  almost  wholly  free  from  party  feeling,  must  remain 
essentially  unhampered  and  undisturbed. 

61.  Accordingly,  future  creations  and  extensions 
should  only  be  sanctioned  in  cases  which  are  excep- 
tional and  in  which  no  material  expense  or  detriment 
is  caused  or  likely  to  be  caused  to  County  adminis- 
tration. 

62.  The  exceptional  oases  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  are  either  (a)  those  in  which  a 
moderate  adjustment  of  boundaries  is  obviously 
necessary,  in  the  interests  of  good  administration, 
to  enable  a County  Borough  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  an  “ overspill  ” of  its  inhabitants,  or  (b)  those 
in  which  a County  Borough  or  a Borough  cannot 
effectively  administer  its  existing  territory  for 
the  benefit  of  its  existing  inhabitants  without  an 
extension  of  boundaries  or  the  acquisition  of  County 
Borough  status,  as  the  case  may  be.  Even  these 
exceptional  cases,  however,  must  be  governed  by 
the  over-riding  consideration  of  detriment  above 
referred  to. 

63.  There  appears  to  be  agreement  between  the 
Counties  and  the  Boroughs  on  the  principle  that, 
before  any  extension  is  sanctioned,  it  must  be  made 
clear  that  the  alteration  is  in  the  public  interest 
equally  of  the  Borough,  the  proposed  added  area, 
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and  the  whole  County  area,  including  the  part  pro- 
posed to  be  absorbed.  In  this  sense  only  can  the 
word  “ desirable  ” in  section  64  of  the  1888  Act 
be  interpreted.  The  following  special  conditions 
must,  however,  be  observed. 

64.  Objection  to  absorption,  if  entertained  by  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  area  proposed  to 
be  added,  is,  subject  to  an  overwhelming  case  of 
public  interest,  a conclusive  ground  for  refusal  oi 
the  extension.  On  this  point,  attention  is  directed 
to  the  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Joint 
Select  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  Ministry 
of  Health  Provisional  Order  (Birkenhead  Extension) 
Bill  in  1920:  — 

“ They  desire  to  add  an  expression  of  their 
opinion  that  (subject  to  special  considerations  of 
public  advantage)  no  Provisional  Order  for 
Borough  extensions  should  be  brought  before 
Parliament  for  confirmation  which  has  not  pre- 
viously received  the  substantial  support  of  the 
ratepayers  in  the'  areas  proposed  to  be  incor- 
porated.” 

This  pronouncement  was  but  a re-affirmation  of  a 
principle  underlying  numerous  Parliamentary 
decisions  relating  to  Borough  extensions — a principle 
cogently  expressed  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  Liverpool  Bill  in  1890,  in 
the  following  words*:  — 

“ We  have  heard  the  whole  case  of  the  pro- 
moters and  we  have  heard  only  part  of  the  case 
of  the  opponents;  and  so  far  as  we  have  heard 
the  case  of  the  opponents  we  are  certainly  of 
opinion  that  they  have  conclusively  established 
to  our  minds  that  the  wish  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  different  districts  is  to  remain  under  their 
own  Local  Boards.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
not  satisfied  by  the  evidence  which  has  been 
adduced  by  the  promoters  that  there  is  any  grave 
reason  of  public  policy,  or  other  which  would 
induce  us  to  treat  these  communities  like  a flock 
of  sheep,  to  be  handed  over  without  regard  to 
their  own  will,  and  to  transfer  them  from  the 
government  of  their  own  Local  Boards  to  the 
government  of  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool, 
however  excellent,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  that 
government  is.” 

65.  No  ground  for  extension  is  constituted  by  the 
fact  that  a County  Borough  supplies  various  services, 
such  as  gas,  water,  electric  light,  sewage  disposal, 
and  transport,  to  outside  Authorities.  In  fact,  the 
establishment  of  joint  arrangements  is,  as  has  pre- 
\-iously  been  stated,  the  proper  method  of  providing 
for  such  common  administration  of  a particular 
service  as  may  be  thought  desirable. 

66.  That  in  no  case  should  an  offer  of  differential 
rating  be  allowed.  The  impropriety  of  this  practice 
has  previously  been  discussed  (see  paragraph  52). 

67.  That  the  mere  existence  of  a population  of 
50,000  within  a Borough  constitutes  no  ground  for 
creation  of  a County  Borough,  but  is  merely  a title 
to  apply  for  County  Borough  status.  This  is,  of  course, 
a re-affirmation  of  the  decision  in  1914  in  the 
Cambridge  and  Luton  case,  but  it  seems  very 
desirable  that  the  Commission  should  have  the  point 
in  mind.  Further,  that  in  view  of  the  greatly 
changed  conditions  since  1888,  the  qualifying  popula- 
tion should  now  be  substantially  increased.  What- 
ever may  be  said  for  the  action  taken  by  Parliament 
thirty-five  years  ago,  it  seems  obvious  that  a 
population  of  50,000  persons  is  not  at  the  present 
day  the  hall-mark  of  a community  of  outstanding 
importance. 

68.  That  in  no  case  should  the  establishment  of  a 
County  Borough  town  planning  scheme  in  the 
adjoining  County  area  be  regarded  as  a justification 
or  partial  justification  for  extension. 

69.  No  application  for  creation  or  extension  of  a 
County  Borough  should  be  allowed  without  reference 
to  and  consideration  of  the  cumulative  effect  which, 
in  conjunction  with  previous  applications  and 
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prospectiye  analogous  applications,  might  result  to 
the  government  of  a County. 

70.  No  application  for  the  creation  of  a County 
Borough  should  be  allowed  unless  the  Borough  is  itself 
capable  of  providing  all  services  required  for  the 
benefit  of  its  inhabitants. 


8437.  (Chairman) : You  say  in  paj-agraph  57,  ‘‘  It  is 
now  necessary  to  put  before  the  Royal  Commission 
the  views  of  the  Counties  as  to  the  future  policy  to  be 
adopted  in  regard  to  County  Borough  creations  and 
extensions.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  stated 
at  the  outset  that  the  Association  are  concerned  to 
maintain  the  inviolability  of  the  County  as  the  main 
unit  of  local  government.”  I think  you  have  rather 
modified  that  in  regard  to  extensions? — I do  not 
think  I have  modified  that  beyond  this,  that  I have 
said  that  there  may  be  here  and  there  cases  in  which 
moderate  adjustments  of  boundaries  may  be 
necessary. 

8438.  In  discussing  this  we  ought  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  that  point? — I think  it  was  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Honoratue  Lloyd.  I do  not  exclude  reasonable 
modifications  of  boundaries  where  the  case  is  made 
out. 

8439.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : I asked  you  if  you  meant  to 
have  a closed  compartment  for  all  time? — No,  cer- 
tainly not. 

8440.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : When  you  say  “ the 
Association  are  concerned  to  maintain  the  inviol- 
ability of  the  County  as  the  main  unit  of  local 
government,”  does  that  mean  that  whatever  ex- 
tensions may  be  possible  in  exceptional  cases,  no 
extension  would  be  right  which  deposed  the  County 
from  its  position  as  the  main  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment? 

8441.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : At  Question  7044  you 
withdrew  that  word  “ main  ” from  an  earlier  para- 
graph?— The  real  point  is  that  we  regard  the  two 
as  differing  in  kind,  and  not  in  degree.  We  say  that 
however  desirable  it  may  be  that  there  should  be 
a reasonable  extension  of  Boroughs,  they  should  never 
be  pressed  to  a point  which  becomes  dangerous  to 
the  life  of  any  County  as  a unit  of  separate  character 
altogether. 

8442.  (Chairman) : Paragraph  58  is  introductoi'y  ? 
— Yes.  Paragraph  59,  we  submit,  is  important, 
because  in  our  view  it  does  appear  that  the  practice 
which  has  grown  up,  the  interpretation  put  upon 
the  Act  of  1888,  is  piecemeal  bringing  about  a funda- 
mental change  in  the  structure  of  our  local  govern- 
ment, and  we  say  that  it  should  not  be  dealt  with 
piecemeal. 

8443.  I do  not  understand  what  you  mean,  by 
“Departmental  Orders”?  Surely  these  things  are 
done  by  Provisional  Order  which  must  be  confirmed 
by  Act  of  Parliament? — Yes,  they  are  Provisional 
Orders. 

8444.  But  the  Boroughs  can  also  proceed  by  Bills? 
— Yes,  and  we  set  out  in  the  following  paragraphs 
the  view  that  procedure  by  Bill  is  the  better  method. 

8445.  It  is  not  an  administrative  Order;  it  is  an 
Act  of  Parliament? — It  is,  but  they  are  piecemeal 
Acts. 

8446.  It  is  not  that  they  are  Departmental,  but 
that  they  are  piecemeal? — Yes.  If  they  are  limited 
to  quite  moderate  and  necessary  extensions,  one  has 
no  complaint  to  make. 

8447.  They  would  still  be  piecemeal? — Yes.  I have 
no  complaint  to  make  of  them  in  that  case,  but  if 
you  bring  about  what  is  in  effect  a complete  re- 
distribution of  the  areas  of  local  government,  theh 
it  should  not  be  piecemeal. 

8448.  Then  it  should  be  done  by  a general  Act?— 
Yes,  and  the  thing  fully  thrashed  out,  and  the  pros 
and  cons  considered  by  Parliament.  I do  not  think 
it  is  going  too  far  . to  say  that  Sir  Robert  Fox  indi- 
cated the  view  that  the  time  had  come  for  a complete 
redistribution  of  areas  for  local  government,  and 
that  you  ought  to  regard  a large  unit  of  something 
about  one  million  inhabitants  as  the  ideal  one. 


8449.  Do  you  agree  with  that? — No,  I should  not 
agree  at  all.  I say  that  that  should  be  considered 
by  Parliament,  not  piecemeal  as  occasions  arise  but 
as  a fundamental  change  in  our  whole  system  of  local 
government. 

8450.  Your  point  is  that  no  fundamental  change  is 
necessary  ? — ^Yes. 

8451.  But  that  the  piecemeal  procedure  is  produc- 
ing a fundamental  change? — Yes,  that  is  precisely 
the  point. 

8452.  Therefore,  your  remedy  is  that  you  should  do 
away  with  extensions,  except  on  the  grounds  stated 
in  paragraph  62? — Yes. 

8453.  Am  I putting  it  quite  fairly? — Yes. 

8454.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I take  it  that  your 
interpretation  of  section  64  of  the  Act  of  1888  and  of 
the  Act  generally  is  that  that  Act  was  intended  to 
establish  local  government  in  the  English  Counties  on 
a basis  of  different  types  of  Local  Authority,  as  you 
put  it,  different  in  kind  from  the  County  Boroughs’ 
administration? — Yes. 

8455.  And  that  the  effect  of  the  extensions  and 
creations,  nearly  aU  proceeding  by  means  of  Pro- 
visional Order,  has  been  to  undermine  the  position 

contemplated  and  intended  in  the  Act  of  1888? 

That  is  our  view,  emphatically. 

8456.  And  while  it  requires  Parliamentary  sanction 
at  every  stage,  does  this  paragraph  indicate  that  the 
tendency  of  Departmental  policy  has  been  from  your 
point  of  view  unduly  in  favour — I do  not  say  wrongly 
— of  the  undermining  of  County  government  by  too 
frequent  enlargements  ? — That  is  certainly  our  view. 

8467.  Therefore,  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  method,  as  far  as  possible,  of  bringing  about 
these  changes,  unless  they  are  of  quite  a small 
character,  should  be  by  Bill  and  not  by  this  pro- 
cedure?— ^We  hold  that  view.  We  have  expressed  it 
here.  I should  like  to  qualify  my  answer  to  your  first 
question.  Sir  Ryland.  I do  not  accept  the  view  that 
the  Act  of  1888  created  the  Counties  in  any  sense. 
T would  rather  put  it  that  what  it  did  was  to  recog- 
nise the  County,  to  place  its  administration  upon  a 
representative  basis,  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with 
modern  ideas. 

8458.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : It  created  Administrative 
Counties,  of  course? — That  depends  on  how  you  use 
the  word  “ created.”  It  is  only  a verbal  distinction. 

8459.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Of  course,  the  Act  of  1888 
was  passed  to  regulate  local  government,  as  it  then 
existed,  and  to  create,  where  necessary,  new  forms  of 
local  government,  and  to  establish  a system  all  ovei' 
the  country  which  was  supplemented  by  the  Act  of 
1894?— Yes. 

8460.  But  it  was  recognised'  that  dhanges  would 
take  place  through  the  shifting  of  population  and  the 
increase  of  population? — I think  undoubtedly  it  was. 

8461.  And  to  meet  that  some  machinery  had  to  be 
provided  by  which  boundaries  could  be  altered  and 
new  arrangements  made? — Yes. 

8462.  And  within  the  Counties  that  is  met  in  case.s 
by  the  creation  of  Urban  Districts  by  the  County 
Councils  ? — Y es,  un  doubtedly . 

8463.  In  respect  of  the  County  Boroughs  it  has  to 
be  done  by  means  of  Provisional  Order  or  Act  of 
Parliament? — Yes. 

8464.  But  in  each  case  the  idea  is  the  same,  is  it 
not ; it  is  to  meet  the  development  which  has  taken 
place  owing  to  the  shifting  of  population? — Ye.s, 
certainl,y. 

8465.  And  does  not  that  indicate  the  only  limit 
which  can  be  put  to  it,  that  it  must  keep  pace 
reasonably  with  the  increase  and  shifting  of  popula- 
tion and  the  necessities  of  the  population? — Yes. 
within  limits. 

8466.  What  limits? — If  the  population  is  shifting 
to  such  an  extent  and  changing  to  such  an  extent 
that  a fundamental  change  in  our  administrative 
system  is  necessary,  we  say  that  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a whole  by  Parliament  and  dealt  with  as  a 
comprehensive  measure,  and  not  by  machinery  merely 
designed  to  deal  with  comparatively  small  and 
exceptional  cases. 
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8467.  You  think  it  was  designed  only  to  deal  with 
small  cases  and  not  la,rge  cases? — I said  comparatively 
small — ^yes,  I do. 

8468.  It  is  rather  a vague  expression,  is  it  not? — 

I am  bound  to  use  expressions  which  are  to  some 
extent  vague  in  matters  of  that  sort.  If  you  try  to 
be  absolutely  precise  you  are  bound  to  give  yourself 
away. 

8469.  1 agree  that  there  is  a difBeulty,  and  1 want 
to  put  it  to  you  that  that  indicates  that  it  is  prac- 
tically imiiossible  to  lay  down  in  any  report  or  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament  what  the  limits  of  this  jurisdiction 
shall  be? — It  may  be  so  in  a sense,  but  I feel  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  our  main  contention.  The 
view  we  take  is  substantially  that  the  situation 
created  by  the  Act  of  1888  was  that  fundamentally 
it  recognised  a distinction  in  kind  between  Counties 
and  Boroughs  and  minor  Authorities  within  Coun- 
ties, and  its  object  was  to  put  the  County  govern- 
ment on  a representative  basis  and  provide  for  cer- 
tain comparatively  minor  alterations  which  might  be 
necessary  as  populations  shifted  or  changed. 

8470.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : And  that  there  was 
to  be  a mixture? — But  we  are  confronted  with  a 
recasting  of  the  whole  system  now,  chopping  up  the 
County  intO’  more  or  less  equally  populous  areas 
mainly  from  the  public  health  point  of  view,  which 
radically  alters  the  whole  constitution  of  local 
government  as  we  have  known  it. 

8471.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Do  you  suggest  that  in 
the  proposals  which  have  been  accepted  there  has 
been  anything  which  has  gone  beyond  what  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  required  by  the  move- 
ment of  population? — 1 think  they  have  gone  quite 
as  far  as  is  safe.  The  tendency  is  towards  these  very 
unwieldy  aggregations  whidh  I do  not  think  will  be 
good  units  of  local  government. 

8472.  But  those  unwieldy  aggregations,  apart  from 
the  Birmingham  case,  have  not  yet  been  sanctioned? 
— No,  but  we  are  considering  the  tendency  now.  It 
is  no  use  looking  the  stable  door  after  the  horse  has 
gone. 

8473.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  ; As  far  as  these 
aggregations  of  population  are  concerned  Orders 
have  actually  been  made? — Yes. 

8474.  And  I take  it  that  these  Orders  largely  deal 
with  this  condition  of  things,  that  an  industrialised 
and  urbanised  portion  of  the  County  has  been  annexed 
to  the  County  Borough? — Yes. 

8475.  Did  Mr.  Ritchie  say  when  County  Councils 
were  constituted*  : “ On  the  contrary,  he  considered 
that  by  forming  these  Boroughs  and  rural  areas  into 
one  County  Council,  they  would  give  an  amount  of 
independence  and  life  and  vigour  to  County  adminis- 
tration which  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  other- 
wise ” ? — Yes. 

8476.  Is  it  your  point  that  that  very  principle  which 
he  laid  down  there  has  been  to  an  extent  destroyed? — 
Yes,  and  I am  trying  to  uphold  the  principle  which 
he  then  laid  down. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : What  was  the  principle?  What 
were  “ these  Boroughs  ” ? 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Small  Boroughs. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : There  is  a difficulty  in  reading 
extracts,  I know. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : I think  it  was  on  an  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  limit  of  population  further  from 
50,000  to  25,000,  but  it  would  be  even  stronger  in 
the  case  of  Urban  Districts? — Yes. 

8477.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : Is  the  view  you  take 
of  the  Act  of  1888  strengthened  by  the  view  you  take 
of  the  Act  of  1894,  which  was  to  regulate  the  govern- 
ment of  Urban  and  Rural'  Districts  and  of  Parishes. 
Does  that  look  as  if  it  were  the  policy  of  Parliament 
to  make  permanent  local  government  in  the  County 
with  greater  detail  and  greater  variety  than  was  the 
case  before? — I should  not  put  it  quite  in  that  way. 
I think  that  Parliament  recognised  the  value  and 
the  importance  of  the  County  unit,  and  it  realised 
that  it  would  be  strengthened  and  improved  by 
creating  within  it  these  minor  Authorities. 

* Hansard,  Third  Series,  vol.  CCCXXVIII,  col.  844. 
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8478.  It  completed  the  fabric? — ^Yes,  crossed  the 
t’s  and  dotted  the  i’s. 

8479.  And  it  is  your  view,  as  regards  Borough  ex- 
tension, the  true  view  to  take  of  the  matter  is  one 
of  adjustment  rather  than  of  organic  alteration? — 
Yes.  That  is  what  I have  been  trying  to  say  as 
clearly  as  I can. 

8480.  I only  want  to  get  it  clear.  That  is  what 
is  in  your  mind  in  putting  forward  paragraph  59?-— 
Yes. 

8481.  {Chairman)  I Paragraph  60  is  very  much  the 
same? — We  have  gone  over  all  that  ground  already. 

8482.  {Sir  W^alter  Nicholas) : Will  you  explain  to 
me  what  you  wish  to  convey  by  the  use  of  the  words 
“ the  County  with  its  dual  system  ” ? — The  various 
independent  minor  Authorities  within  it,  each  func- 
tioning locally,  but  each  remaining  .an  integral  part 
of  the  County. 

8483.  {Sir  Leiuis  Beard) : In  what  sense  has  the 
County  with  its  dual  system  been  established  for  many 
centuries?  I thought  you  just  told  us  that  County 
government  was  completed  by  the  Act  of  1894? — 
Completed. 

8484.  You  said  created? — I did  not  accept  that. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : I thought  I said  “ com- 
pleted.” 

8485.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I think  it  is  a little  over- 
stated, is  it  not?  You  told  us  befoi'o  what  you  meant. 
The  dual  system  in  fact  came  into  the  Public  Health 
Acts  originally,  did  it  not? — Not  altogether.  Much 
further  back  you  had  Boroughs  within  the  County 
and  parishes  and  other  minor  Authorities,  Boards  of 
various  kinds. 

8486.  They  have  not  lasted  many  centuries,  except 
the  Boa’oughs? — They  have  all  had  to  be  modified 
and  brought  into  harmony  with  later  conditions,  but 
the  main  principle  has  not  been  altered  of  the  County 
containing  within  its  ambit  all  kinds  of  Authorities, 
each  with  their  own  local  government  within  the 
County. 

8487.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : At  the  end  of  the  paragraph 
you  say  that  this  unit  “ must  remain  essentially 
unhampered  and  undisturbed”? — Yes. 

8488.  Would  it  not  be  right  to  say  “ unless  it  be 
shown  in  any  case  that  such  hampering  or  dis- 
turbance is  rendered  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
improved  local  go.vernment  ” ? — I should  not  add 
those  words  myself,  because  what  I mean  is  that  any 
alterations  of  boundaries,  creations  and  extensions, 
however  strong  a case  is  made  out,  must  always  be 
subject  to  the  major  consideration  : Are  you  going  to 
cripple  the  County? 

8489.  Yes,  but  you  do  not  say  “ cripple”;  you  say 

“ unhampered  and  undisturbed  ” ? One  can  make  out 
a good  case  for  improved  local  government  even  if 
it  does  involve  some  disturbance? — I say 

“ essentially.”  This  is  a question  of  words,  is  it  not? 

8490.  I only  want  lo  have  it  clear? — ^^^I  think 
“ essentially  ” makes  my  meaning  clear. 

8491.  If  it  comes  back  to  what  you  said  before,  I 
need  not  pursue  it? — Well,  it  really  does. 

8492.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : What  you  said  before 
is  not  merely  that  everything  must  be  done  on  the 
merits  of  the  case,  but  that  it  must  be  governed  by 
the  fact  that  the  County  government  as  such  is  not 
ei;sentially  hampered? — Yes. 

8493.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : That  is  not  what  he  said 
before? — ^I  think  it  is. 

8494.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Whether  you  said  it 
before  or  not,  do  you  say  it  now  as  the  opinion  of 
your  Association  and  yourself.'’ — Yes. 

8495.  And  that  the  suggestion  that  each  case  must 
be  dealt  with  on  its  merits  is  to  be  read  and  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  that  over-riding, consideration ? 
— Yes. 

8496.  {Mr.  Pritchard)  : And  that  over-riding  con- 

sideration is,  I understand,  this,  that  the  County 
ought  not  to  be  virtually  extinguished  .S’ — Yes.  I 

should  like  to  stop  a good  deal  before  I get  in  sight 
of  virtual  extinction.  I prefer  my  own  words. 

{Mr.  Pritchard)  : It  being  hampered  and  disturbed 
should  be  a comparatively  small  mat-ter. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins):  “ Essentially  ” covers  it. 
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8497.  (Chairman) : I think  Mr.  Dent’s  meaning  is 
clear? — I hope  it  is. 

8498.  Now  we  will  go  on  to  paragrapk  61,  in  whicli 
you  say:  “Accordingly,  future  creations  and  exten- 
sions should  only  he  sanctioned  in  cases  which  are 
exceptional,”  and  so  forth? — ^Yes. 

8499.  Do  you  want  to  add  anything  to  that? — I 
think  I have  made  myself  quite  clear  on  that  subject. 

8600.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : And  that  must  he  taken 
subject  to  the  rest  of  your  answers? — Certainly. 

8501.  (Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  para- 

graph 62,  in  which  you  detail  the  exceptional  cases. 
I was  going  to  ask  you  here  if  you  could  give  us  an 
instance  of  a case  of  an  extension  which  you  think  was 
a legitimate  one,  tested  by  these  criteria  here? — I 
have  not  a particular  case  in  my  mind  at  this 
moment. 

8602.  I mean  by  way  of  illustration ; 1 do  not  want 
to  advertise  the  fact  of  a particular  extension,  hut 
merely  a sample  case  by  way  of  illustration,  in  order 
to  make  your  meaning  more  clear? — I am  afraid  I 
have  not  a case  in  my  mind  which  exactly  illustrates 
what  you  wish,  but  T think  I could  give  you  one  when 
you  sit  again.  I could  look  up  instances,  and  put  in 
one  or  two  such  cases  as  illustrations.* 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Could  you  make  them  actual 
cases — I mean,  cases  which  have  happened? 

8503.  (Chairman):  That  is  what  I meant? — I will 
see  if  it  can  he  done. 

8604.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I take  it  this  paragraph 
also  is  subject  to  your  former  answers  which  you  have 
given,  both  on  the  last  occasion  and  on  the  present 
occasion  ? — Yes. 

8605.  (Sir  Hyland  AdJeins) : I want  to  ask  one 
question,  if  I may:  (a)  goes  rather  far,  does  it  not,  in 
saying  that  an  extension  is  justified  if  it  is  necessary, 
as  you  say,  “ to  enable  a County  Borough  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  an  ‘ overspill  ’ of  its  inhabitants  ” — 
does  not  the  propriety  of  the  criterion  depend  on 
how  far  the  spill  has  go-ie? — ^Olearly  it  does.  It 
di'pends  on  what  you  uhiuk  may  be  fairly  called 
“ overspill.” 

(Sir  Jtyland  Adhins) :,  “ Overspill  ” is  a metaphor 
derived  from  the  spilling  of  water,  which  would 
travel  on  a gradient  to  a considerable  distance. 

8506.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I suppose  what  you 
mean  generally  is  that  if  a County  Borough  Council 
have  a housing  scheme  light  on  the  confines  of  the 
Borough,  and  have  themselves  erected  a large  number 
of  houses,  that  would  be  a fair  reason  for  extension  ? 
— That  might  he  a fair  case. 

8607.  And  that  might  he  a description  of  catering 
for  an  overspill  of  their  population? — That  would 
be  the  kind  of  thing. 

8508.  And  there  are  instances,  I believe? — I think 
instances  can  he  given. 

(Chairman) : As  regards  (6),  I do  not  know  if  there 
is  anything  further  which  can  he  said? 

8609.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Only  on  the  last  three 
lines  : “ Even  these  exceptional  oases,  however,  must 
be  governed  by  the  over-riding  consideration  of  de- 
triment above  referred  to.”  That  again  is  subject 
to  the  interpretation  which  you  put  upon  it  before? 
— Yes. 

8510.  (Sir  Jtyland  Adkins) : It  is  a little  obscure 
what  (h)  means—"  those  in  which  a County  Borough 
or  a Borough  cannot  effectively  administer  its  exist- 
ing territory  for  the  benefit  of  its  existing  inhabitants 
without  an  extension  of  boundaries.”  Are  you  sure 

* It  is  suggested  that  the  following  are  instances  of  moderate 
adjustments  of  boundaries : 

Bury  Extension,  1011.— Area,  added  to  County  Borough 
18  acres ; rateable  v.alue  £1,798,  population  393.  The  area 
consisted  of  a cotton  mill  and  some  100  cottages  which 
housed  the  workpeople  and  formed  part  of  the  Badoliffe 
Urban  District.  The  area  was  situated  on  the  Bury  side  of 
the  River  Irwell,  and  consequently  difSculties  had  arisen 
with  regard  to  the  Urban  District  being  able  to  deal  with 
the  sewage  from  the  cottages  and  the  trade  effluent  from  the 
mill. 

Blackburn  Extension,  lOSg. — Ramsgreave  Township  (part). 
Area  7)  acres,  almost  wholly  out  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
Township  by  a railway,  and  on  the  other  side  bounded  by  a 
road  wholly  within  the  County  Borough.  Drainage  of  area 
dependent  on  the  sewers  in  the  road. — F.D, 


it  does  rot  also  apply  to  the  acquisition  of  County 
Borough  status,  because  that  would  be  taking  in 
higher  education  and  County  roads,  and  one  or  two 
other  things,  and  the  argument  there  would  vary  in 
different  cases? — There  might  conceivably  be  a case 
in  which,  for  instance,  higher  education  had  not 
been  effectively  administered  by  the  County  Council, 
or  not  so  well  administered  as  it  might  be  by  the 
Borough  if  it  had  County  Borough  status — I do  not 
say  there  are  such  cases,  hut  I can  imagine  such 
cases.  • 

8611.  Apart  from  that,  how  would  an  extension  of 
boundaries  enable  administration  to  be  better,  or 
make  it  effective?  I do  not  quite  follow  you.  If  you 
cannot  effectively  administer  the  existing  territory, 
as,  say,  in  the  case  of  Nottingham,  how  does  the 
increase  enable  you  to  do  ,so? — I ain  assuming  a case 
where  it  was  administering  its  existing  territory  as 
well  as  it  could,  but  there  might  be  some  geographical 
consideration,  for  instance,  which  would  enable  it  to 
do  it  very  much  better  by  taking  in  a small  extra 
amount  of  territory — which  would  enable  it  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  drainage  without  seriously 
affecting  the  remainder  of  the  County  or  the  district 
outside. 

8512.  (Mr.  Turton) : May  I suggest  there  might  be 
a case  where  the  addition  of  a small  area  would  make 
it  a more  complete  scheme  .P — Yes.  For  instance,  as 
to  town  planning,  you  can  go  outside  your  town 
boundaries.  I can  imagine  there  might  be  such  oases ; 
I do  not  want  to  rule  them  out — if  you  can  make  out 
a case  that  you  cannot  deal  with  your  particular 
district  without  taking  more  in. 

8513.  (Sir  Jtyland  Adkins) : To  show  how  ex- 
ceptional it  is? — Yes. 

8514.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : It  is  largely  depend- 
ent on  the  physical  configuration? — Yes,  and  one 
must  have  particular  knowledge  of  the  particular  case 
to  enable  one  to  deal  with  it  properly.  I am  trying 
to  lay  down  a general  principle. 

(Chairman) : Now  we  will  pass  to  paragraph  63. 

8515.  (Mr.  Jtiddell) : May  I ask  on  that,  can  you 
ever  say  that  any  of  these  extensions  are  equally 
beneficial  to  all  parties  concerned? — I think  I said  in 
my  evidence  before  that  every  case  inevitably  involves 
a compromise  of  some  kind. 

8516.  I did  not  know  whether  you  meant  unopposed 
oases — if  it  was  equally  beneficial  it  would  not  be 
opposed? — I think  there  is  never  precise  equality. 

8517.  (Sir  Jtyland  Adkins)  : But  the  interests  may 
not  be  the  actual  identical  quantum  of  interests — hut 
the  categories  of  interest  have  equally  to  be  con- 
sidered : is  not  that  so  ? — That  would  be  so. 

8518.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : I do  not  quite  understand 
this  paragraph — it  looks  as  if  it  was  a helpful  para- 
graph, but  how  do  you  reconcile  it  with  the  state- 
ment which  is  made  in  paragraph  39  as  to  “ the 
grounds  upon  which  the  Municipalities  seek  to  justify 
their  present  policy,  which  apparently  contemplates 
the  areas  of  the  Administrative  Counties  merely  as  a 
reservoir  from  which  the  County  Boroughs  can  draw 
additional  supplies  of  territory  and  rateable  value 
whenever  they  so  desire?”  I think  we  have  had  from 
you  various  statements  as  to  the  perversity  or  wicked- 
ness of  that  policy? — I think  they  sometimes  speak 
with  two  voices. 

8619.  That  is  what  I rather  thought — possibly  you 
sometimes  speak  with  two  voices? — ^Well,  I suppose 
everybody  is  subject  to  the  infirmities  of  human 
nature. 

8520.  I should  like  to  know  how  far  this  agreement 
goes? — I think  in  many  cases  it  is  only  of  a verbal 
kind ; it  does  not  go  much  deeper  than  that. 

8521.  I think,  speaking  broadly,  the  position  put 
to  you  by  my  colleague  Mr.  Pritchard  was  that  in  all 
these  cases  there  should  he  a weighing  of  the  various 
interests  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  on 
one  side  and  the  other,  and  a balance  should  be  struck, 
and  if  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  one  side  or  the  other 
that  course  should  he  taken — that  is  the  way  lie  put 
it? — Yes. 

8522.  That  may  he  taken  to  represent  at  the  present 
rnoment  the  view  of  the  Boroughs,  but  that  is  not 
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quite  the  view  here,  is  it  ? — I do  not  think  the 
Boroughs  have  always  quite  accepted  that  view.  When 
it  is  suggested  that  all  the  rest  of  Cambridgeshire 
can  take  care  of  itself,  it  rather  indicates  that  other 
Boroughs  take  that  view. 

8523.  It  was  the  view  taken,  putting  it  the  other 
way,  by  Sir  Robert  Fox.  But  this  is  the  statement 
here,  and  I want  to  find  out,  if  I can,  how  far  this 
agreement  goes,  because  if  we  could  establish  agree- 
ment it  would  be  very  valuable? — I believe  agreement, 
as  far  as  an  agreed  form  of  words  goes,  was  reached 
on  these  lines  at  the  Conference  which  was  held  some 
time  ago  to  see  whether  this  Commission,  for  instance, 
might  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  some  measure  of 
agreement  on  the  whole  question. 

8524.  The  difficulty  we  have  is  that  w©  have  been 
told  that  this  Conference  was  more  or  less  confiden- 
tial, and  this  was  not  put  to  Sir  Robert,  when  he 
was  here,  or  anybody.  The  paragraph  is  rather  a 
difficult  one,  because  it  seems  to  me  it  states  an  agree- 
ment on  a principle  which  I do  not  think  the 
Boroughs  would  accept  as  a whole  j that  is  to  say, 
that  the  alteration  must  be  in  the  public  interest — 

I leave  out  the  word  “ equally  of  the  Borough, 
the  proposed  added  area,  and  the  whole  County.  1 
thought  the  proposition  put  forward  by  Mr.  Pritchard 
was  that  the  alteration  must  on  balance  be  in  the 
interests  of  the  area  generalfy? — think  the  public 
interest  means  that  all  interests  affected  must  be  con- 
sidered and  duly  balanced  one  against  the  other : but 
I think  the  preponderating  interest,  other  things' 
being  equal,  is  the  question  whether  the  County  can 
adequately  function  if  the  extension  is  granted. 

8525.  (Sir  Bylcmd  Adkins)-.  Or  function  as  well?— 
Yes,  adequately.  When  I use  the  word  “ adequately,” 

I do  not  mean  barely  exist. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I accept  the  word  “ ade- 

quately,” if  I may  say  so,  as  being  the  proper  word. 

8526.  (Gol.  Williams) : “ Adequately  ” may  be  too 

high it  may  indicate  prejudice.  Do  you  put  it  as 

the  County  interest? — I do,  in  that  sense. 

8527.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : The  County  interest 
includes  the  interest  of  the  area  proposed  to  be  added, 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word? — Yes,  I think  in  the 
case  of  extension  it  must.  They  are  within  the 
Administrative  County,  and  even  though  they  may 
agree  to  be  added,  their  abstraction  from  the  County 
is  a matter  which  affects  the  County. 

8528.  Each  interest  is  distinct,  and  has  to  be 
examined  on  its  own?. — Exactly. 

8529.  And  then  you  balance  those? — ^Yes,  and  when 
you  have  examined  and  weighed  them  all,  you  have 
to  bear  in  mind  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
original  Act. 

8530.  And  the  spirit  of  this  representation? 
Exactly. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  perhaps  might  require 
further  discussion,  but  I should  accept  that  interpre- 
tation which  you  put,  subject  to  my  remark,  that  I 
do  not  think  that  is  your  interpretation  of  this 
paragraph. 

8531.  (Gol.  Williams) : Do  you  think  the  interests 
of  the  added  areas  are  subservient  to  those  of  the 
County,  or  that,  after  all,  the  people  who  live  in  the 
district  are  more  vitally  interested  in  the  changes?-— 
I should  not  accept  that  view  necessarily  in  this  parti- 
cular case.  I agree  that  their  interests  ought  to  be 
considered,  but  I do  not  think  that  their  particular 
local  interests  should  outweigh  the  interests  of  the 
County  as  a whole,  if  it  is  found  that  there  is  a 
distinct  clash  between  them. 

8532.  You  think  they  should  not  be  used  as  a pawn? 
— ^I  do  not  describe  them  as  pawns  at  all. 
I think  their  independent  existence  within  the 
County  in  most  cases  would  be  better  for  them  than 
the  loss  of  their  identity  by  being  merged  in  a County 
Borough. 

8533.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Then  I understand, 
when  you  use  the  word  “ desirable,  ^ it  means  desir- 
able in  all  the  interests  concerned?. — Yes. 

8534.  Then  we  all  agree  that  when  they  clash  they 
have  to  be  weighed  up ; but  your  view  is  that  the  bias 
should  be  against  change  in  the  circumstances  of 


County  and  District  Council  government  in  England, 
as  well  as  Borough  government?. — I should  not  use 
the  word  “ bias.” 

8535.  Well,  the  balance?—!  should  say  the  onus  of 
proof  is  on  those  who  want  to  make  the  change. 

8536.  It  is  on  those  who  want  to  make  the  change? 
—Yes. 

8537.  I quite  agree.  Whereas  your  interpretation 
of  the  actual  working  of  the  Act  is  that  it  has  rather 

been ? — To  throw  the  onus  of  proof  on  the  County 

that  the  change  ought  not  to  be  made. 

8538.  (Chairman) : Now  passing  to  paragraph  64,  I 
see  that  you  have  altered  the  wording  of  the  Report 
of  the  Kintore  Committee — ^you  say  “ subject  to  an 
overwhelming  case  of  public  interest,”  whereas  the 
Report  says  ” subject  to  special  considerations  of 
public  advantage”?  You  see,  this  was  the  formu- 
lation of  the  principle  which  that  Committee  put  for- 
ward, whereas  the  original  Committee  of  1890  said 
that  they  saw  no  grave  reason  of  public  policy  ? May 
I ask  why  you  have  changed  the  wording,  which  makes 
it  rather  stronger,  or  over-emphasizes  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  Kintore  Committee.^ — I think  when 
those  words  were  used  they  had  in  mind  only  the 
interests  of  the  objectors  whom  it  was  proposed  to 
absorb.  We  have  in  mind,  not  only  their  interests, 
but  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the  County. 

8539.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Pardon  me,  but  that  is  not 
what  we  are  dealing  with.  You  say:  “ Objection  to 
absorption,  if  entertained  by  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  area  proposed  to  be  added  ” ? — Yes. 

8540.  You  are  dealing  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
areas  proposed  to  be  added? — ^I  agree. 

8541.  (Chairman):  Dealing  with  the  principle 

which  was  enunciated  by  the  Kintore  Committee,  you 
do  not  adopt  the  woids  of  the  Kintore  Committee, 
but  you  go  further;  and  I want  to  know  what  were 
the  reasons  which  led  jmu  to  use  the  words  “ an 
overwhelming  case  of  public  interest  ”,  which  I say 
are  stronger? — I am  quite  content  to  adopt  the 
words  of  the  Committee. 

8542.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : You  have  given  hete  an 
expression  of  opinion  by  two  Committees,  one  pre- 
sided over  by  Lord  Kintore  in  1920,  and  another 
something  like  a generation  ago.  You  know,  do  you 
not,  that  it  is  very  rare  for  Parliamentary  Committees 
to  express  any  opinion — they  rarely  give  any  reason 
for  their  decision? — Yes;  they  do  not  vei-y  often  give 
reasons. 

8543.  And  still  more  so,  when  they  decide  in  favour 
of  a Bill? — They  do  not  generally  give  reasons. 

8544.  So  that  for  those  two  reasons  given  expres- 
sion to  by  two  Committees  when  rejecting  Bills,  you 
would  probably  find  a dozen  oases  or  more  in  which 
they  have  passed  Bills  in  the  face  of  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  areas  proposed  to 
be  added? — I have  no  doubt  you  can  find  cases  in 
which  Bills  have  been  passed  without  any  reasons 
being  given,  or  comments  being  made. 

8545.  In  the  same  Session  in  which  Lord  Kintore’s 
Joint  Committee  rejected  the  Birkenhead  Extension 
Bill,  Parliament  passed  the  amalgamation  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Leith  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition  from 
Leith ; and  there  have  been  many  other  oases,  have 
there  not?  Do  you  know  the  case  of  Chelmsford? — 
Yes. 

8546.  Do  you  remember  the  extension  of  Chelms- 
ford some  few  years  ago? — I do  not  remember  the 
details  of  it. 

8547.  Do  you  remember  that  Springfield  was  then 
added  to  the  Borough.? — Yes. 

8548.  And  the  opposition  there  showed  that  95 
Xier  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  and  ratepayers  were 
against  the  proposal? — Yes. 

8549.  And  notwithstanding  that,  it  was  sanctioned 
by  Parliament,  and  it  has  proved  a great  success,  has 
it  not? — I should  think  it  has  conduced  to  the  good 
government  of  Chelmsford. 

8550.  Have  you  or  your  Association  considered  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  our  accepting,  and  Parliament 
acting  upon,  this  proposal  which  you  now  put  for- 
.(vard? — Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  might 
be  the  effect  in  every  case. 
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8551.  Have  you  tried  to  test  it  in  this  way?  Have 
you  considered  what  would  have  been  tho  effect  if 
this  had  been  the  policy  of  Parliament  in  the  past — 
in  such  cases  as  Chelrcsford,  for  example,  which  I 
have  given  you,  and  you  liave  told  me  has  not  proved 
unsuccessful?  That  could  not  have  been  sanctioned 
under  your  proposal? — 1 do  not  think,  of  course,  that 
it  is  possible  to  do  more  than  lay  down  principles  of 
general  apiilication,  which  we  respectfully  submit  to 
this  Commission  should  be  accepted  as  generally 
applicable  by  Parliament  in  dealing  with  the  cases 
wliich  come  before  them. 

8562.  But  you  are  asking  us  to  recommend  that 
extensions  should  not  be  authorised  in  oases  in 
which  there  is  opposition  from  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants,  unless  there  is  an  overwhelming  case  of 
public  interest.^ — Yes.  What  we  are  saying  here  is 
that  objection  entertained  by  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  should  primd  facie  be  regarded  as  fatal 
to  the  application. 

8563.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)-.  Fatal? — Primd  facie.  I 
do  not  say  that  there  may  not  be  exceptional 
circumstances. 

8664.  (il/i'.  Pritchard) : You  know  it  is  very 

difficult,  is  it  not,  to  ascertain  what  the  real  con- 
sidered view  of  the  inhabitants  is.P — Very  difficult — 
even  at  a Genei-al  Election. 

8556.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Suppose  it  is  a case  which 
has  actually  happened — an  extension  proposed,  and 
received  in  the  district  proposed  to  be  annexed  with 
general  consent;  the  extension  for  certain  reasons  is 
not  proceeded  with  that  Session,  but  is  proceeded  with 
the  next  Session,  when  all  the  inhabitants  are  opposed 
— which  is  to  be  considered  as  the  wish  of  the 
inhabitants.? — I should  think  their  considered 

judgment  would  be  the  one  to  oppose;  they  would 
have  had  time  for  reflection. 

8666.  It  is  not  a strong  position  for  them  to  be  in? 
—We  all  know  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  an 
expression  of  public  opinion  on  any  question. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : But  you  propose  that  that 
opinion  which  is  so  difficult  to  get  at  should  be  a 
conclusive  ai'gument,  do  you  not? 

8567.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : We  were  told  by  a 
witness  at  the  last  sitting  that  the  inhabitants  were 
not  capable  of  judging? — I do  not  tliink  I have  said 
that. 

8568.  (Col.  Williams):  It  is  very  much  easier  to  get 
the  well  considered  opinion  of  a country  district  than 
it  is  of  a large  city,  is  it  not? — I should  think  it 
might  be. 

8659.  (Sir  P.yland  Adkins)  : May  I put  it  in  this 
way : if  it  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  true  opinion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  an  added  area,  which  presumably 
is  not  equal  in  size  to  a great  city,  is  it  not  far  more 
difficult  to  get  at  the  true  opinions  of  the  promoters 
of  these  proposals,  who  may  represent  a place  as  big 
as  Birmingham  or  Bradford.? — I think  it  is  very 
difficult  indeed. 

8560.  In  one  case  you  have  the  opinions  of  the 
governing  group,  and  in  the  other  case  you  have  the 
objection,  rightly  or  wrongly,  expressed  by  people 
who,  as  Colonel  Williams  says,  can  much  more  easily 
express  their  opinion  than  a great  city  itself  can?— 

I think  all  this  strengthens  the  view  we  put  forward, 
that  the  onus  of  proof  is  on  the  applicants,  and  their 
case  has  got  to  be  strictly  proved. 

8661.  In  your  judgment,  is  that  an  argument  which 
strengthens  rather  than  weakens  from  year  to  year? 

— Certainly. 

8562.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  County  government  in 
all  its  aspects  is  increasingly  consolidating  and 
settling  down,  and  therefore  tlie  proof  required  to 
disturb  it  becomes  increasingly  greater  from  year  to 
year  ? — Yes,  certainly ; it  is  becoming  more  com- 
plicated, aiid  far  more  widely  extended,  elaborate 
machinery  is  being  built  up,  and  gi’eater  stringency 
of  proof  should  be  required  before  you  disturb  exist- 
ing organisations. 

8563.  With  regard  to  these  quotations,  the  Report 
of  tile  Kintore  Committee,  of  course,  was  one  which 
created  a great  deal  of  public  interest,  as  we  all 
know,  when  it  was  made ; and  the  Liverpool  Bill  of 


1890  was  one  of  the  very  earliest  Bills  after  the  Act 
of  1888?— Yes. 

8564.  These  your  Association  have  ascertained  to  be 
the  expressions  of  opinion,  and  if  there  are  any  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  on  the  other  side,  of  course  it  is 
for  the  other  side  to  prove  them? — 1 presume  the  other 
side  will  quote  them, 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : Mr.  Dent  has  already  said  in  reply 
to  me  that  it  is  very  seldom  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees give  any  reasons  when  pa.ssing  a Bill. 

8665.  (Sir  B-yland  Adkins) ; Then  it  makes  it  all  the 
more  important,  when  they  give  reasons  of  general 
application,  in  such  instances  as  these,  for  rejecting 
a Bill,  to  observe  that  these  are  not  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  particular  Bill — they  are  statements, 
right  or  wrong,  of  general  application  of  principle; 
and  you  will  agree  that  the  fe.wness  of  general 
utterances  by  Parliamentary  Committees  gives  all  the 
greater  importance  and  vividness  to  the  cases  in 
which  they  did  give  reasons? — ^I  think  it  certainly 
does, 

8666.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Sir  Ryland  uses  the  words 
“ reasons  of  general  application  ”...  I agree  that 
Birkenhead  is  of  general  application,  but  can  it  be 
said  that  Liverpool  was  a case  of  general  applica- 
tion? Read  it  and  see? — I do  not  think  there  are 
any  particular  words  in  the  second  quotation  which 
necessarily  imply  general  application,  but  I think  if 
you  read  the  paragraph  as  a whole  you  are  bound  to 
feel  that  it  does  lay  down  a principle  of  general 
application. 

8567.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : May  I put  it  in  this 
way,  that  the  principle  stated  in  the  Liverpool  case 
lays  stress  on  the  importance  of  not  moving  com- 
munities about  like  a flock  of  sheep,  save  on  very 
strong  evidence,  and  the  Kintore  dictum  goes  beyond 
that,  and  says  specifically  that  these  schemes  ought 
not  to  be  brought  before  Parliament  unless  they  have 
received  the  substantial  support  of  the  ratepayers  in 
the  areas  proposed  to  be  incorporated?  The  Liver- 
pool case,  although  in  terms  relating  to  a special  case, 
uses  words  of  general  reference,  and  exhibits  stresses 
which  may  occur  again  and  again,  and  in  the  second 
case  there  is  a specific  attempt  to  lay  down  a 

principle?  Is  not  that  a fair  way  of  putting  it? I 

do  not  think  there  is  any  question  that  they  may 
both  be  fairly  said  to  lay  down  a principle. 

8568.  The  first  one  by  inference  and  illustration, 
and  the  second  one  .specifically? — Exactly. 

8669.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : Do  you  regard  Lord  Kintore’s 
pronouncement  as  a novelty?— I think  he  is  calling 
attention  to  a thing  which  is  sometimes  overlooked. 

8570.  That  may  be,  but  do  you  regard  it  as  a 
novelty? — No. 

8571.  He  was  merely  jiutting  in  his  form  of 
language  what  was  really  a well-established  principle? 
— Yes,  1 think  he  understood  that  to  be  so. 

8572.  And  you  yourself  say,  a few  lines  lower  down, 
this  pronouncement  was  but  a re-affirmation  of  a 

principle  ” ; so  that  you  do  not  regard  it  as  a novelty? 
— No,  I do  not  regard  it  as  a novelty. 

8573.  (Chairman)  -.  I have  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Liverpool  Corporation  Bill,  1890, 
before  me,  and  it  does  not  contain  the  passage  which 
.you  quote.  Perhaps  you  can  give  me  the  reference.? — 

I believe  those  words  were  the  words  actually  used  b.v 
the  Chairman  in  announcing  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee, but  they  were  supplied  to  me  by  the  Clerk  to 
the  West  Biding  County  Council. 

8574.  I only  want  to  get  it  on  the  notes ; I want 
the  reference?— I have  asked  him  to  verify  the 
reference.* 


* The  passage  quoted  in  paragraph  64  is  taken  from  the  state- 
ment^ of  the  Chaiiunan  of  the  Committee  in  announcing  the 
decision  of  the  Committee  to  the  parties.  It  was  not  reproduced 
in  the  Committee  s Report,  but  that  Report  contains  the  following 
passage : 

“ The  Committee,  while  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  of  a 
single  Municipal  government  over  a wide  and  to  a large 
extent  homogeneous  community,  did  not  feel  themselves 
justified  in  transferring  self-governing  populations  to  a new 
Authority  against  ^ their  will.  The  Committee  therefore 
held  that  the  portion  of  the  preamble  which  related  to  the 
extension  of  boundaries  was  not  proved.” — P.D. 
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8575.  There  is  another  point.  Of  course,  this  Bill 
is  a Bill  of  1890  ? — Yes. 

8576.  And  it  refers  to  certain  Local  Boards.  This 
was  before  the  Act  of  1894,  before  the  constitution  of 
Urban  Districts,  and  so  forth.  Do  you  think  this 
equally  applies  in  present  conditions  ? — I do  not  think 
that  affects  the  matter  at  all. 

8577.  Then  we  pass  to  paragraph  65,  in  which 

you  say : “No  ground  for  extension  is  con- 

stituted by  the  fact  that  a County  Borough  supplies 
various  services,”  which  I think  we  have  already  dis- 
cussed, and  have  dealt  with  pretty  fully.  That  is  in 
the  nature  of  a summing-up? — Yes,  it  is  summing-up 
what  has  been  said  previously. 

8578.  Then  paragraph  66  refers  again  to  differential 
eating,  which  w©  have  discussed  and  shall  discuss 
further  with  Mr.  Keen  and  Mr.  Collins? — Yes. 

8579.  Do  you  mean  by  the  paragraph  that  no  offer 
of  differential  rating  should  be  made,  or  is  it  limited 
to  the  making  of  an  offer  by  a County  Borough  prior 
to  formal  proceedings,  or  do  you  mean  that  no 
provision  should  be  mad©  at  all  for  differential 
rating? — No,  I have  not  said  that  no  provision 
should  be  made;  I think  the  tribunal  should  have 
power  to  make  special  provision  for  it. 

8580.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Then  you  adhere  to  para- 
graph 66? — Yes. 

8581.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  a County  Borough 
in  proposing  an  extension  should  make  some  offer  of  a 
differential  rate,  it  should  be  disqualified  and  should 
not  have  any  extension? — No,  I do  not  think  that  is 
quite  a fair  way  of  putting  it. 

8582.  Well,  put  it  in  your  own  way? — What  I have 
tried  to  indicate  is  that  in  our  view  differential  rating 
is  so  liable  to  be  offered  with  a view  to  getting  rid  of 
opposition,  and  the  practice  is  so  likely  to  be  abused, 
that  we  think  it  ought  to  be  checked  and  that  the 
tribunal  should  be  left  to  deal  with  the  matter  on  the 
facts  before  it. 

8583.  Taking  into  consideration  human  nature, 
when  a Borough  is  proposing  to  take  in  an  area  and 
the  circumstances  are  such,  that  having  regard 
to  the  known  practice  with  respect  to  differential 
rating,  the  tribunal  would  probably  allow  a 
differential  rate;  is  the  County  Borough  or 
Boiough  to  be  debarred  from  saying  “ W©  are 
prepared  to  give  a differential  rate”? — see  the 
point  of  your  question  and  the  difficulty  it  raises,  but 
I think  it  is  inevitable  that  the  possibility  of  a 
differential  rate  being  fixed  by  the  tribunal  must  l>s 
in  everyone’s  mind ; hut  I do  not  think  it  .should  be 
the  subject  of,  shall  I say,  a sort  of  bribe. 

8584.  But  how  can  you  prevent  it? — I admit  that 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  it  is  difficult. 

8585.  (Sir  William  Middlehrooh) : How  can  you 

prevent  that  if  you  lay  down  any  proposed  rules? 
There  are  difficulties,  I admit. 

8586.  (Sir  Lewis  Becurd) : Supposing  one  is  con- 

ducting a case  as  a learned  advocate  and  makes  an 
offer,  as  no  doubt  one  is  likely  to  make  an  offer  m 
such  circumstances — if  you  say  it  is  not  to  he  done 
before  the  tribunal,  how  can  you  prevent  it  being 
done  privately? — It  would  be  very  difficult,  I agree. 

8587.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : But  if  it  be  a wrong 
thing  to  do,  or  if  it  be  an  undesirable  thing  to  do,  as 
your  evidence  has  gone  to  show,  then  it  would  be 
possible  to  lay  down,  would  it  not,  that  it  should  not 
be  done,  and  that  the  question  should  be  left  to  The 
tribunal  and  no  on©  else? — Yes,  that  is  our  view. 

8588.  And  no  agreement  between  the  parties  should 
be  valid,  whereas  an  order  of  the  tribunal  would  be 
valid,  as  I understand  your  position  ? — ^Yes. 

8589.  And  that  is  the  only  way  of  getting^  away 
from  the  atmosphere,  I will  not  say  of  corruption? 
Well,  call  it  of  bargain  and  sale. 

8590.  Which  your  Association  are  satisfied  enters 
too  largely  into  all  these  matters? — Yes,  that  is  oui 
view.  I admit,  of  course,  the  practical  difficulty. 

8591.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : But  as  a matter  of  fact 
no  agreement  is  of  any  effect,  is  it,  unless  it  is 
sanctioned  by  the  tribunal? — I should  not  like  to 
answer  that  question  off-hand. 


8592.  But  you  cannot  have  a differential  rate,  can 
you,  unless  it  is  put  into  the  Order? — I am  rather 
chary  of  giving  legal  opinions  in  the  presence  of  so 
many  distinguished  lawj'ers  as  to  that. 

8593.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Anything  to  do  with 
differential  rating  you  think  should  come  wholly  and 
solely  from  the  tribunal,  and,  if  that  were  settled 
law  and  practice,  applicants  would  find  it  not  con- 
venient to  try  and  get  behind  it? — ^Yee,  that  is  our 
view. 

8594.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : Does  it  not  mean  this^  rather, 
that  you  assume  that  under  certain  conditions  a 
complete  transaction  should  include  a differential 
rate? — A complete  transaction,  you  say? 

8595.  Yes.  I understood  you  to  say  you  thought 
that  an  offer  should  not  come,  as  it  were,  from  the 
parties,  but  you  recognise  that  there  may  be  some 
cases  which  would  result  in  differential  rating  which 
should  be  granted  by  the  tribunal  ? — Yes. 

8696.  That  is  to  say,  in  those  cases  you  recognise 
that  the  transaction  could  not  be  equitably  completed 
without  differential  rating? — Yes. 

8597.  And  that  means  to  say,  does  it  not,  that  a 
County  Borough  in  putti’ig  a proposal  before  a tri- 
bunal could  not  put  its  case  without  going  into 
differential  rating? — It  would  have  to  put  an  in- 
complete case,  and  our  suggestion  is  open  to  that 
criticism;  it  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  deal  with  at 
all,  I agree. 

8598.  Do  not  think  by  my  question  I am  expressing 
any  view — ^I  am  simply  trying  to  get  at  the  bottom 
of  the  thing? — Quite,  and  I see  the  difficulty  you 
point  out.  I agree  that  it  is  an  extremely  difficult 
matter,  but  still  my  mind  is  clear  that  differential 
rating  is  a thing  which  should  be  very  much  opposed. 

8699.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Do  you  still  maintain 
the  distinction  you  draw  between  people  going  before 
a tribunal  and  saying,  “ W©  have  dealt  with  so-and- 
so,  and  arranged,  subject  to  your  approval,  as  to  dif- 
ferential rating,  and  therefore  they  are  not  present,” 
and  on  the  other  hand  putting  forward  the  whole  of 
the  case? — Yes,  that  is  what  I have  in  mind. 

8600.  (Gol.  Williams)  : The  offer  of  differential 

rating  at  a period  prior  to  the  hearing,  you  think, 
is  one  of  the  powerful  inducements  to  enable  a Cor- 
poration to  get  the  assent  of  a large  number  of  rate- 
payers in  the  outside  area? — Yes. 

8601.  And  that  offer  being  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  the  hearing  makes  it  very  difficult  to  get  at 
a correct  view  of  the  outside  opinion  on  the  subject? 
— Yes,  I think  it  does. 

8602.  And  it  makes  it  all  the  easier  from  the  point 

of  view  of  the  Corporation  ? — Certainly.  May  I put 

in  in  this  way — differential  rating  in  cases  in  which 
it  has  to  be  dealt  with  might  be  regarded,  I think, 
as  a detail  and  not  relevant  ti,i  the  essential  question 
which  the  tribunal  has  to  decide,  namely,  whether 
there  is  to  be  an  extension  or  not.  The  main  ques- 
tion ought  not  to  be  in  any  way  prejudiced  by  the 
case  being  pre-judged  owiiig  to  offers  of  differential 
rating,  but  the  tribunal  should  settle  the  question 
simply  in  the  interests  of  all  parties  concerned,  and 
if  it  was  found  there  were  or  must  be  some  question 
of  detail  such  as  differential  rating  to  be  adjusted, 
it  should  come  in  properly,  and  should  be  pi'e- 
vented  from  coming  in  for  consideration  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  proceedings  by  an  arrangement 
which  prejudices  the  main  issue.  That  is  my  point 
of  view. 

8603.  (Chairman)  : Then  I think  we  will  pass  to 
paragraph  67? — I think  we  have  already  dealt  with 
that. 

8604.  There  is  one  point  I should  like  to  draw 
attention  to,  as  to  the  suggestion  which  you  make  in 
this  paragraph.  You  suggested  at  Question  6561  a 
population  of  250,000,  and  a little  farther  on  I notice 
that  you  suggest  a figure  of  200,000.  I want  to 
ask  if  you  have  any  definite  view  w.th  regard  to 
those  two  figures? — No,  I submit  the  figure  250,000 
as  a figure  for  discussion — 50,000  I think  is  a figure 
now  altogether  beside  the  mark  and  entirely  in- 
adequate. I thinK  experience  tells  us  that  a figure 
of  somewhere  about  200,000  or  250,000  is  more  the 
kind  of  figure,  if  you  are  to  have  one. 
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8605.  I notice  that  the  original  proposal  in  1888 
was  160,000 — ^would  you  think  that  was  a right  figure 
at  the  time  or  not? — Times  are  so  different  now,  of 
course. 

8606.  You  would  not  think  it  a right  figure  now? — 
No,  I should  not  think  it  would  be  now;  I think  it 
is  too  low  now.  Things  have  changed  so  enormously 
since  1888  that  figures  which  were  apiilicable  then 
would  have  no  application  whatever  now,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  ratio  to  lay  down.  I think, 
however,  that  150,000  is  on  the  low  side. 

8607.  (Gol.  Williams) : The  result  would  be  then 
that  during  the  last  few  years  no  County  Borough 
would  have  been  created? — Yes. 

8608.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : Which  would  create  the  most 
dislocation  in  a County,  the  transfer  of  60,000 
population  or  the  transfer  of  250,000? — I suppose 
off-hand  you  would  say  that  the  larger  the  area 
taken  away  the  greater  the  dislocation,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  lay  down  a hard  and  fast  rule  about  these 
things. 

8609.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Which  would  mean  the 
most  dislocation  in  a County,  to  have  five  60,000’s 
taken  out  of  it  in  different  places  or  one  250,000  in 
one  place? — ^We  would  much  rather  have  the  larger 
number  taken  than  have  innumerable  bites,  of 
course. 

8610.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : But  there  are  no  towns 
with  anywhere  near  a population  of  250,000  at 
present  which  are  not  County  Boroughs,  are  there? — 
No. 

8611.  So  that  it  will  be  a very  long  time  before 
any  more  are  made? — I hope  so.  I do  not  in  my 
mind  like  the  idea  of  creating  any  further  County 
Boroughs,  though  I believe  some  will  have  to  be 
created,  but  I have  in  my  mind  now  that  it  is  a 
thing  which  must  now  be  very  jealously  scrutinised 
before  going  farther;  I think  we  have  reached  the 
danger  point  from  the  point  of  view  of  County 
administration. 

8612.  As  I understand,  you  say  in  your  mind  con- 
ditions have  so  changed  that  the  figure  of  60,000 
which  was  originally  fixed  should  be  altered  sub- 
stantially?— Yes. 

8613.  What  conditions  have  you  in  your  mind? 
What  are  the  conditions  which  have  so  changed, 
because  it  cannot  be  simply  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion?— No,  but  partly  that. 

8614.  An  increase  of  population  would  not  take 
you  nearly  as  far  as  that,  would  it? — No.  The  main 
thing,  of  course,  is  the  enormously  increased  number 
of  duties  which  these  Authorities  have  to  perform. 

8615.  What  increased  duties  have  been  put  upon 
the  County  Councils  since  1888,  except  education  ? — I 
have  not  a list  of  them  before  me,  but  there  are  quite 
a number,  but  I think  the  particulars  appear  on 
the  notes  already.  Mr.  Gibbon,  I am  sure,  gave  them 
in  his  evidence. 

8616.  I want  you  to  tell  me  how  that  bears  on  the 
question  of  increase,  and  where  it  leads  us  to.  I 
want  you  to  link  up  the  conditions  with  your  sug- 
gestion as  to  250,000? — In  this  way — not  only  are 
there  more  services,  but  the  services  themselves  in 
many  cases  are  much  more  onerous  than  they  were, 
and  to  carry  out  those  services  requires  a much 
stromger  administrative  body  and  a much  stronger 
personnel.  Take  roads,  for  instance — possibly  the 
mileage  has  not  increased  very  much,  but  the  standard 
has  increased  enormously,  and,  of  course,  the  cost 
proportionately.  It  is  a totally  different  thing  from 
what  it  was  in  1888.  Then  education  is  a new  thing, 
but  look  how  that  has  developed  and  how  elaborate 
the  machinery  is  now.  Then  there  are  a lot  of  other 
things — mentally  defectives;  tuberculosis  work;  an 
increase  in  public  health  work;  and  small  holdings. 
In  fact,  there  are  many  more  new  duties  which 
Parliament  has  put  upon  us,  not  only  new  duties 
which  we  have  to  carry  out,  but  old  ones  which  have 
to  be  carried  out  in  a much  more  extended  way  than 
in  the  old  days,  and  you  have  to  build  up  very 
elaborate  and  strong  machinery  to  get  the  work 


done  properly.  I do  not  think  60,000  population 
gives  any  idea  of  the  requirements  at  all. 

8617.  Your  point  is,  to  summarise  it,  that  owing 

in  the  first  place  to  the  additional  services  of  Local 
Authorities,  in  the  next  place  to  the  increased  tech- 
nical skill  required  in  administering  those  services, 
and  in  the  third  place  owing  to  the  increased  responsi- 
bility  ? — Yes,  those  are  the  main  considerations. 

8618.  On  those  grounds  you  say  a larger  population 
than  50,000  is  required.? — Yes. 

8619.  And  do  you  say  that  that  carries  you  as  far 
as  the  figure  of  250,000? — Well,  I suggested  the 
figure,  which  after  all  is  only  a jumping  off  point  to 
qualify  a Borough  for  a locus  standi,  as  it  were. 

8620.  Have  you  looked  at  the  actual  figures  of 
Boroughs  or  Counties  which  are  administering  these 
services,  and  have  you  got  some  idea  of  the  smallness 
of  those  Boroughs  which  may  be  said  to  administer 
them  fairly  efficiently? — No,  and  I do  not  know  that 
if  you  did  it  would  carry  you  much  farther,  because 
the  circumstances  of  a particular  case  may  differ 
from  the  circumstances  of  another  case. 

8621.  Y'ery  well,  250,000  is  your  figure? — It  is  the 
figure  which  I have  suggested. 

8622  (Chairman) ; But  you  also  did  suggest  200,000  ? 
—Yes. 

8623.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Do  you  think  that  that 
figure  or  something  like  it  might  also  be  applied  to 
Counties  ? — Do  you  mean  that  Counties  should  be  sub- 
divided p 

8624.  No,  what  I mean  is  this : if  Counties  do  not 
reach  that  population  do  you  think  they  should  have 
their  functions  reconsidered? — There  may  be  one  or 
two  Counties  which  are  weak  becoause  they  are  thinly 
populated  and  poor,  but  I do  not  think  there  is  a case 
which  calls  for  action  from  that  point  of  view.  I do 
think  it  is  desirable  generally,  in  view  of  all  the 
duties  which  they  have  to  perform,  that  Counties 
should  have  within  their  administrative  areas  thickly 
populated  localities  and  large  populations,  and  I 
cannot  imagine  anything  worse  for  County  govern- 
ment than  a lessening  of  the  areas  to  be  governed. 

8625.  But  you  know  we  have  Counties  in  this 
country  which  have  substantially  less  than  250,000 
population  ? — Yes. 

8626.  And  for  the  moment  we  have  been  dealing 
with  the  question  of  efficiency,  one  of  the  poimts 
being  financial  efficiency,  and  so  forth? — ^Yee. 

8627.  Is  there  not  this  question  to  be  considered — 
whether,  if  we  adopted  some  such  limit  as  you 
suggest,  the  small  Counties  should  not  have  their  cases 
considered? — I can  imagine  there  might  be  one  or 
two  Counties  into  the  circumstances  of  which  it 
might  be  desirable  to  look,  but  I should  doubt  if  there 
are  any  cases  which  cannot  be  met  by  assistance  from 
the  Ministry  of  Transport,  for  instance,  as  to  roads; 
and  arrangements  might  be  made  with  regard  to 
education  with  any  adjoining  County,  if  they  cannot 
make  arrangements  as  to  education  by  themselves. 

(Mr.  Turton) : Do  you  mean  entirely  irrespective 
of  the  geographical  considerations. 

8628  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : No,  1 am  simply  on 
numbers  at  the  moment? — Well,  the  two  most  im- 
portant difficulties,  that  is  with  regard  to  roads  and 
education,  might  be  met  in  the  way  I have  indicated. 
You  might  also  have  to  board  out  lunatics,  but  there 
are  many  large  Counties  w'hich  have  to  do  that 
because  they  have  not  built  sufficient  accommodation 
for  themselves.  Main  roads  do  not  present  much 
difficulty  for  many  Counties,  such  for  instance,  as 
Huntingdon,  because  they  do  in  fact  get  substantial 
assistance  from  the  Ministry  of  Transport  to  meet 
the  difficulty.  As  to  education,  a small  County  can- 
not provide  a particular  type  of  education  as  well  as 
a larger  one  can,  and  it  has  to  rely  on  making 
working  arrangements  with  its  neighbours,  but  that 
can  easily  be  done,  and  is  done  now  in  practice. 

8629.  There  is  the  other  point,  about  providing 
competent  technical  officers? — Yes. 

8630.  Do  you  find  that  these  small  Counties  provide 
such  competent  officers  as  the  large  ones  ? — ^Well,  they 
cannot  pay  such  good  salaries,  of  course,  and 
probably  they  do  not  get  such  good  officers. 
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8631.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : In  arriving  at  a figure 
for  a County  Borough^  you  are  suggesting  a figure 
below  which  a town  which  is  not  a County  Borough 
should  not  be  made  one? — Yes. 

8632.  The  effect  of  its  being  made  a County 
Borough  is  to  take  it  out  ot  the  County  for  certain 
purposes  ? — Yes. 

8633.  And  you  are  asking  that  a figure  should  be 
fixed  below  which  a change  of  that  importance,  which 
affects  the  County  as  well  as  the  Borough,  should  not 
take  place? — Yes. 

8634.  If  it  were  a case  of  forming  a new  County, 
which  could  only  be  done,  I suppose,  if  we  reclaimed 
the  Wash  or  part  of  the  North  Sea,  or  by  dividing  up 
Devonshire  or  Lancashire  or  some  big  County,  or  by 
England  being  enlarged  in  some  way — in  that  case 
would  you  seek  to  have  a considerable  population? — 
Yes,  you  would  probably  lay  down  a minimum  then. 

8635.  But  as  Counties  as  distinguished  from 
Boroughs  consist  of  populations  widely  separated  and 
apart,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  the  same  limit 
or  the  same  datum  line  for  diffused  administrative 
work  that  you  can  have  for  concentrated  adminis- 
trative work  in  a Borough? — No.  It  all  goes  back 
to  what  I said  before — Counties  and  Boroughs  differ 
in  kind,  not  in  degree. 

8636.  Still,  with  regard  to  the  more  poignant  part, 
dealing  with  existing  Counties,  you  do  not  suggest,  I 
take  it,  that  any  existing  Borough  should  be  dis- 
mantled?— No. 

8637.  And  with  regard  to  the  existing  Counties 
which  correspond  historically  with  entities  of  some 
interest,  it  is  true  that  there  are  two  or  three  small 
ones  which  should  combine  for  certain  purposes  and 
whose  combination  for  certain  purposes  is  favoured? 
— Yes. 

8638.  For  instance,  Cumberland  and  Westmorland, 
the  Holland  Division  of  Lincolnshire,  the  Soke  of 
Peterborough,  and  so  on — they  combine  for  certain 
purposes  ? — Yes. 

8639.  And  they  also  arrange  with  regard  to 
education  and  so  on? — Yes,  1 do  not  think  any  case 
has  been  made  out  there  for  any  interference,  and  it 
has  not  been  shown  that  they  are  not  exercising  their 
functions  efficiently. 

8640.  In  the  event  of  creating  a new  County,  you 
would  have  to  have,  subject  to  the  geographical 
requirements,  a considerable  population  to  work  upon  ? 

. — I think  so,  and  a varied  population. 

8641.  (Chairman) : Then  as  to  paragraph  68,  has 
your  attention  been  drawn  to  Mr.  Gibbon’s  evidence 
with  regard  to  towm  planning  and  extensions? — Yes. 

8642.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : Town  planning  does  act 
as  a base,  does  it  not? — Occasionally  I believe,  but 
you  can  town  plan  outside  your  own  boundaries. 

8643.  (Chairman) : Then  with  regard,  to  paragraph 
69,  I think  we  have  discussed  that  at  considerable 
length? — Yes. 

8644.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : You  say  in  this  paragraph  : 
“ No  application  for  creation  or  extension  of  a 
County  Borough  should  be  allowed  without  reference 
to  and  consideration  of  the  cumulative  effect  which, 
in  conjunction  with  previous  applications  and 
prospective  analogous  applications,  might  result  to 
the  government  of  a County  ”? — Yes. 

8645.  The  proposal  is  that  you  should  consider  not 
only  previous  applications  but  prospective  analogous 
applications,  but  is  not  there  rather  a difficulty  in 
doing  that  in  practice?  — I think  there  is,  and  of 
course  there  must  be  a difficulty;  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  a difficulty  which  you  have  to  face,  and 
you  cannot  go  drifting  along  until  you  find  it  too  late 
and  you  have  destroyed  your  County. 

8646.  But  it  seems  to  me  you  would  be  putting 
rather  a serious  responsibility  on  the  tribunal  by 
this?— -Yes,  but  I think  when  Parliament  is  consider- 
ing applications  on  the  part  of  some  of  these  highly 
industrialised  Counties,  it  is  bound  to  do  that,  and 
they  must  visualise  the  future  and  look  ahead. 

8647.  But  how  are  they  going  to  do  it?  Are  they 

tiding  to  take  evidence  from  those  places  as  to  the 
likelihood  of  their  coming  forward  for  extension? 


They  would  certainly  have  some  evidence  as  to  growth 
of  population  and  matters  of  that  kind. 

8648.  Does  it  not  strike  you  as  a rather  imprac- 
ticable suggestion? — No,  I think  evidence  of  that  sort 
is  bound  to  be  tendered,  and  consideration  must  bo 
given  to  it.  I think  if  you  are  considering  an  appli- 
cation in  the  case  of  a large  County,  you  cannot 
exclude  these  elements. 

8649.  Of  course  you  cannot  exclude  from  account 
that  which  has  taken  place  in  the  piast,  and  you  might 
take  into  account  any  proposals  put  forward  at  the 
time,  but  how  you  can  take  into  account  proposals 
which  may  be  made  in  future,  I do  not  know? — There 
is  an  element  of  speculation  about  it,  but  I think 
you  must  take  it  into  account. 

8660.  It  is  so  speculative,  is  it  not,  that  it  would 
be  a very  difficult  matter  for  the  Committee  to  deal 
with? — They  must  do  the  best  they  can. 

8651.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Y’’ou  have  considered 
the  difficulties  which  Mr.  Pritchard  has  put  to  you, 

I think? — ^Yes. 

8652.  But  in  spite  of  them,  I understand  that  it  is 
the  view  of  your  Association  that  the  cumulative 
effect  should  be  taken  into  account  by  the  tribunal? — 
Yes,  I think  it  must  be. 

8653.  And  for  that  purpose,  in  dealing  with  any 
important  application  from  a Countj%  do  you  con- 
sider that  the  position  of  the  County  as  a whole  and 
the  tendency  of  the  County  as  to  development  should 
come  before  the  tribunal? — ^Yes,  I think  it  must,  in 
order  that  they  may  form  a proper  judgment ; other- 
wise you  will  find  that  the  damage  is  done  before 
you  realise  it. 

8654.  And  on  the  question  of  cumulative  effect, 
which  is  important,  do  you  realise  in  your  evidence 
the  existence  in  the  Counties  of  a feeling  than  there 
should  be  some  security  in  the  development  of  admin- 
istration?— Certainly,  and  you  must  recollect  that  a 
County  has  to  frame  its  administration  for  a long 
time  to  come,  and  if  it  has  no  sense  of  security  it 
cannot  do  so. 

8655.  I think  in  some  Counties  there  are  growing 
up  relations  with  regard  to  different  services  ren- 
dered to  each  other? — Yes,  certainly,  and  very  much 
so  in  Essex. 

8656.  There,  again,  is  it  desirable  to  know  whether 
the  County  is  to  be  allowed  to  continue  with  its 
present  area? — ^Yes,  most  de.sirable.  I have  in  mind, 
for  instance,  public  health  services  particularly,  and 
the  Commission  ivill  hear  much  more  with  regard  to 
that  from  a later  witness;  but  if  you  are  to  plan  all 
these  things  on  a proper  scale  you  must  know  where 
you  are,  or  you  cannot  contemplate  a full  series  of 
schemes  for  several  years  to  come — you  must  know 
where  you  are  going  to  be. 

(Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  paragraph  70;  “ No 
application  for  the  creation  of  a County  Borough 
should  be  allowed  unless  the  Borough  is  itself  cap- 
able of  providing  all  services  required  for  the  benefit 
of  its  inhabitants.” 

8657.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : You  have  already  told  us 
that  there  are  many  Counties  which  do  not  provide 
all  their  services  for  themselves? — Yes,  but  the 
Counties  are  there  already,  and  now  you  are  asked 
to  create  new  County  Boroughs. 

8658.  Taking  the  case  of  Lancashire,  for  instance, 
all  the  Authorities  there  do  not  provide  their  own 
services,  do  they?— But  I think  there  are  working 
arrangements  in  almost  all  the  Counties  as  to  certain 
things. 

8659.  (Chairman) : When  you  say  “ provide,”  you 
mean  provide  by  some  means  or  other? — Yes.  I do 
not  mean  to  exclude  working  arrangements,  but  I 
do  wish  to  make  this  distinction,  that  we  are  dealing 
here  with  the  creation  of  new  entities,  new  County 
Boroughs,  and  I submit  that  when  doing  that  you 
are  entitled  to  go  further  than  you  necessarily  go 
in  dealing  with  existing  bodies  amongst  whom  there 
is  so  much  variety  as  there  is  in  English  Counties. 

8660.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : -You  would  not-  go  this 
length,  and  say  that  in  the  West  Riding,  for  example, 
no  new  County  Borough  should  be  formed  which  is 
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nmible  to  look  after  its  own  lunatics? — ^I  think  it 
would  be  inevitable  in  the  case  of  Yorkshire  to  have 
a joint  service — a Joint  Asylums  Board. 

8661.  (Sir  Ityland  Adkins) : But  you  would  not  have 
a County  Borough  created  unless  it  is  capable  of 
providing  all  services  required  either  within  itself 
by  its  own  officials,  or  by  financial  relations  with 
others  which  it  is  in  a position  to  discharge? — ^Yes. 

8662.  That  is  what  it  comes  to? — That  is  what  it 
comes  to. 

8663.  Are  you  thinking  here  of  cases  in  which  there 
are  districts  territorially  urban  and  territorially 
rural  which  are  not  built  up,  and  in  some  parts  have 
not  all  the  services  provided  for? — ^Yes,  I have  those 
in  mind. 

8664.  And  is  it  your  view  in  such  cases  that  they 
must  get  up  to  the  proper  County  Borough  status 
before  applying? — I think  so. 


8665.  And  must  have  all  the  services  available 
within  their  area,  other  than  those  services  which  can 
be  obtained  by  agreement? — Yes,  that  is  our  view. 

8666.  Is  that  antagonistic  to  the  view  which  is 
sometimes  adopted  of  places  applying  to  become 
County  Boroughs  when  they  have  a good  deal  of 
undeveloped  area  within  them? — Yes,  I think’  that 
is  a wrong  thing. 

8667.  (Chairrtum)  : Now  we  pass  to  a very  im- 
portant paragraph,  paragraph  71,  as  to  procedure. 
I understand  that  you  would  prefer  that  the  existing 
Local  Inquiry  should  be  exchanged  for  the  method  of 
procedure  recommended  by  your  , Association  ? — Yes, 
and  I propose  to  hand  in  ■ an  addendum  to  my 
evidence  on  procedure. 

8668.  Then  wo  will  stop  at  paragraph  70,  and  ask 
you  to  recast  your  memorandum  from  paragraph  71 
onwards,  and  deal  with  the  question  of  procedure 
at  a further  meeting? — If  you  please. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.  Hrnky  Mellish,  C.B.,  called  and  examined. 


8669.  (Chairman) : You  are  Vice-Chairman  and  an 
Alderman  of  the  Nottinghamshire  County  Council, 
and  you  have  been  a member  of  the  Council  since  its 
formation  in  1889? — Yes. 

8670.  You  have  also  been  a member  of  the  County 
Councils  Association  since  its  formation  more  than 
30  yeai-s  ago? — That  is  so. 

COUNTY  COUNCILS  ASSOCIATION. 

CREATION  AND  EXTENSION  OF  COUNTY 
BOROUGHS. 

Mbmoiianuum:  oi'  Evidence  by  Mr.  H.  Mellish,  C.B. 

1.  I am  Vice-Chairman  and  an  Alderman  of  the 
Nottinghamshire  County  Council,  and  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Council  since  its  formation  in  1889. 

2.  I have  also  been  a member  of  the  County 
Councils  A.ssociatiou  since  its  formation  more  than 
thirty  years  ago. 

3.  I have  read  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Dent 
and  am  in  agreement  with  the  views  which  he  has 
expressed.  These  views  are  borne  out  by  the 
experience  of  Nottinghamshire  as  set  out  in  the 
subsequent  paragraphs  of  this  memorandum. 

Piioi’OSBD  Nottingham  Extension. 

4.  In  Nottinghamshire  we  had  occasion  in  1920 
to  consider  the  effect  on  County  government  which 
would  have  resulted  from  a very  large  extension  of 
boundaries  applied  for  by  the  City  of  Nottingham. 
The  County  Council  opposed  the  extension,  and  the 
Minister  of  Health,  after  an  inquiry  which  lasted 
upwards  of  two  weeks,  refused  to  accede  to  the 
application. 

5.  The  scheme  entailed  the  absorption  of  five 
Urban  Districts,  sixteen  whole  parishes  and  parts  of 
three  other  parishes  then  and  at  present  within  the 
area  of  three  Rural  Districts  and  Unions. 

6.  The  area  of  the  City  of  Nottingham  is  at 
present  (and  was  at  the  date  of  the  application  re- 
ferred to)  10,936  acres,  and  it  was  proposed  to  add 
an  area  of  39,579  acres,  or  an  increase  of  area  repre- 
senting 362  per  cent.  The  total  area  of  the  enlarged 
Borough  would  have  been  60,614  acres,  or  consider- 
ably more  than  that  of  any  other  County  Borough  in 
the  country. 

7.  The  population  of  the  City  at  that  time  was 
estimated  to  be  270,000,  and  the  population  in  the 
areas  proposed  to  be  added  was,  as  to  the  rural  area, 
13,980,  and  urban,  77,182,  making  a total  additional 
population  of  91,162,  or  an  increase  of  33-8  per  cent. 
The  total  population  of  the  enlarged  Borough  would 
have  been  361,162. 


8.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  it  should  he 
stated  that  the  Borough  before  the  proposed  exten- 
sion with  a population  of  270,000  had  24- 7 persons  to 
the  acre,  while,  if  the  extension  had-  been  effected, 
the  enlarged  Borough,  with  a total  population  of 
361,162,  would  have  had  7-a  persons  to  the  acre. 
These  figures,  in  comparison  with  the  following 
table  giving  the  density  of  the  population  in  other 
County  Boroughs,  show  the  extravagance  of  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Nottingham  Corporation;  the  figures  are 
taken  from  the  Census  of  1921:  — 


Area 

Popula- 

Density 

in  acres. 

tion. 

per  acre. 

Leeds 

28,090 

458,320 

16-3 

Liverpool 

21,242 

803,118 

37-8 

Birmingham 

46,601 

919,438 

21-1 

Middlesbrough 

4,159 

131,103 

31-5 

Manchester  ... 

21,690 

730,551 

33-7 

Sheffield  

24,930 

490,724 

19-7 

Leicester 

8,582 

234,190 

27-3 

Most  of  these  Boroughs  had  extended  their  boun- 
daries shortly  before  these  figures  were  arrived  at, 
and  in  some  cases,  notably  Birmingham,  the  exten- 
sions had  been  very  large  ones,  and  yet  none  of  them 
approached  the  very  low  density  suggested  for  Not- 
tingham. 

9.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  two-fifths  of  the 
whole  area  of  the  City  was  still  unbuilt  upon  and 
available  for  development,  without  taking  into 
account  the  further  lands  used  for  recreation 
grounds  and  other  open  spaces. 

10.  The  assessable  value  to  the  Poor  Rate  of  the 
City  was  £1,291,602,  and  this  amount  would  have 
been  supplemented  by  the  proposed  extension  by  a 
further  £342,349,  an  increase  of  26-5  per  cent. 

Epeeot  oe  the  Extension  on  the  County. 

11.  The  effect  of  the  extension,  if  carried  out, 
would  have  been  to  reduce  the  area  of  the  Adminis- 
trative County  by  7-6  per  cent.,  the  population  by 
25’6  per  cent.,  and  the  assessable  value  by  21-1  per 
cent. 

12.  But  the  effect  on  County-  administration 
would  have  been  much  more  serious  than  is  repre- 
sented by  these  percentage  figures.  It  is  clearly 
impossible  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  administering 
a County  area  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  reduc- 
tion of  assessable  value  without  seriously  reducing 
the  efficiency  of  all  services,  and  a considerable  in- 
crease of  County  rates  would  have  been  inevitable. 
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13.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  main  roads  may 
be  cited  as  an  example.  Out  of  a total  length  of 
443  miles  of  main  roads  in  the  County  only  41 
miles,  or  9'2  per  cent.,  would  have  been  transferred 
to  the  City,  so  that  the  burden  of  maintaining  the 
remainder  with  the  reduced  assessable  value  would 
have  been  substantially  increased,  while  the  saving 
which  could  be  effected  in  the  cost  of  the  County 
Surveyor’s  Department  would  be  very  slight. 

14.  Much  the  same  applies  to  the  County  Police. 
With  the  same  number  of  Petty  Sessional  Divisions 
to  maintain,  the  headquarter  expenses  could  not  be 
materially  reduced. 

15.  The  proposed  extension  had  evidently  been 
designed  to  suit  City  convenience  only,  and  without 
any  regard  to  the  facility  of  administration  of  the 
area  left  to  the  County  Council.  It  was  proposed 
to  leave  a long  narrow  strip  between  the  new  City 
boundary  and  that  of  the  County  of  Derby.  The 
strip,  about  one  parish  wide,  has  bad  longitudinal 
communications,  but  is  crossed  by  several  main 
roads  which  radiate  from  Nottingham.  These  short 
and  isolated  lengths  of  main  road  would  have  been 
very  expensive  to  maintain,  and  the  area  would  for 
the  same  reason  have  been  difficult  to  police,  and 
other  County  services  would  also  have  been  hampered. 

16.  The  education  service  would  have  been  par- 
ticularly affected  by  the  proposed  extension.  In 
common  with  all  other  County  services,  it  would 
have  been  found  practically  impossible  to  make  such 
reductions  in  the  administrative  staff  as  would  be 
necessitated  by  such  a large  reduction  of  population 
and  assessable  value  as  was  proposed,  and,  in  the 
face  of  such  material  alterations,  it  would  not  have 
been  economically  feasible  for  the  County  to  main- 
tain as  highly  efficient  a staff  of  administrators  and 
experts  for  the  different  portions  of  their  work. 

17.  The  re-organisation  of  higher  education  in  the 
reduced  area  would  cause  the  greatest  difficulty,  and 
similar  points  would  arise  in  the  development  of 
central  schools  for  elementary  education. 

18.  Perhaps  the  chief  loss'  would  be  to  the  areas 
absorbed,  for  they  would  change  from  being  some 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  administration  of 
a County  to  becoming  some  of  the  least  important 
parts  of  the  Borough.  The  argument  that  material 
advantage  would  accrue  from  having  all  the  popula- 
tion round  a large  centre  under  one  scheme  and  one 
administration  does  not  carry  much  weight,  for  all 
the  advantages  claimed  can  be  secured  by  co-operation 
and  joint  action  between  the  two  Authorities.  Such 
co-operation  is  in  existence  between  Nottinghamshire 
and  the  City,  and  though,  owing  to  financial  diffi- 
culties, no  provision  of  new  secondai’y  schools  has  yet 
been  possible,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  when 
the  time  for  building  comes  any  difficulties  will  be 
likely  to  arise.  It  is  a great  advantage  in  such  a 
joint  arrangement  that  the  County  Authority  should 
be  a substantial  partner,  and  if  the  County  districts 
which  are  within  access  of  Nottingham  had  been 
reduced  to  a mere  fringe,  as  would  have  been  the 
case  if  the  extension  proposals  had  been  carried 
through,  the  partnership  would  have  been  too  one- 
sided to  be  effective. 

19.  In  most  County  areas  there  is  a fairly  complete 
system  of  agricultural  education,  assisted  by  sub- 
stantial grants  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries.  The  County  staff,  undgr  the  Agricultural 
Organiser,  give  instruction  not  only  ins  agriculture 
itself  but  also  in  the  allied  branches  of  horticulture 
and  small  livestock  (including  pigs,  poultry  and  bees) 
which  are  so  important  for  smallholders  and  the 
cultivators  of  allotments.  The  staff  have  access  to 
the  best  advice  in  the  country  for  dealing  with  the 
many  problems  which  arise  in  practice.  For 
farmers’  sons  amd  daughters  courses  in  agriculture 
and  dairying  are  provided  at  farm  institutes,  and 
most  Counties  are  affiliated  to  an  agricultural  college 
where  a complete  agricultural  education  can  be 
obtained. 


Village  clubs  and  women’s  institutes  are  being 
utilised  in  many  areas  for  educational  work  in  con- 
nection with  rural  industries,  which,  while  not  strictly 
agricultural,  are  undoubtedly  capable  of  considerable 
development. 

But  when  an  area  is  absorbed  into  a County 
Borough  it  loses  all  these  advantages,  and  no  facili- 
ties of  this  kind  are  available,  even  though  a large 
part  of  the  area  may  be  devoted  to  farming  and  the 
growing  of  garden  produce. 

20.  County  Boroughs  have  not  in  the  past  taken 
as  large  a share  as  Administrative  Counties  in  raising 
recruits  for  the  teaching  profession,  and  yet  the 
populous  districts  round  the  Boroughs  are  generally 
very  favourable  recruiting  grounds.  It  uiould  be 
most  unfortunate  if,  owing  to  a change  of  adminis- 
tration, the  crop  of  new  teachers  should  be  curtailed. 

21.  A feature  of  the  Nottingham  proposal  was  the 
very,  large  number  of  purely  rural  parishes  which  it 
was  proposed  to  absorb,  and  attention  may  be  called 
to  the  very  large  measure  of  disfranchisement  which 
arises  when  a rural  parish  is  absorbed  in  a County 
Borough.  Under  County  government  a rural  parish 
not  only  takes  its  fair  share  in  the  election  of  the 
County  Council,  but,  however  snuall  it  may,  be,  it  has 
its  own  representative  on  the  District  Council  and 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  in  addition  it  has  its  own 
Parish  Council  and/or  its  Parish  Meeting  to  deal 
with  its  own  local  concerns.  But  when  absorbed  in 
a County  Borough  its  voters  are  entirely  swamped 
in  the  election  of  representatives  for  a large  Muni- 
cipal Ward.  The  pai'ish  disappears  as  a local  govern- 
ment unit,  and  the  local  needs  of  the  village  are 
hardly  likely  to  receive  much  attention  from  the  busy 
Council  of  a large  County  Borough  or  from  their 
administrative  staff. 

22.  There  was  no  suggestion  that  the  proposed 
added  areas  were  badly  administered  or  that  they 
constituted  a danger  spot  from  a health  point  of  view, 
and  for  the  most  part  the  applicants  were  unable  to 
show  any  community  of  interests  between  the  affected 
areas  and  the  City  of  Nottingham.  It  was  proved 
that  the  administration  of  the  City  was  extremely 
bad,  particularly  from  the  health  point  of  view,  and 
their  necessary  financial  commitments  were  of  such 
a serious  nature  as  to  render  it  entirely  inequitable 
that  these  should  be  shared  with  the  added  areas 
(with  no  interests  in  Nottingham),  which  unfairly 
was  the  irresponsible  ambition  and  desire  of  the 
Corporation. 

23.  As  already  stated,  the  application  was  refused 
by  the  Minister  of  Health,  but  he  intimated  that  if 
the  sanitary  administration  and  housing  conditions 
had  not  been  so  defective  he  might  have  been  disposed 
to  consent  to  including  with  the  City  some  of  the 
imm-ediately  adjoining  areas  of  an  urban  character. 
The  feeling  of  uncertainty  which  arises  from  this 
announcement,  coupled  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
the  City  to  renew  the  attack  at  no  distant  date, 
seriously  hampers  the  .administration  of  the  County 
Council,  and  prevents  a long  view  being  taken  of 
future  developments. 

24.  To  administer  a County  area  adequately  it 
is  imperative  that  ample  rateable  value  should 
exist  within  the  area,  and  all  County  services,  both 
existing  and  prospective,  are  based  upon  this  essen- 
tial feature.  The  result  of  an  extension  would  not 
only  affect  the  areas  embraced  within  the  extension, 
but  would  also,  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned, 
affect  the  services  operating  in  the  whole  of  the 
County  area  and  would  cause  disorganisation. 

25.  The  financial  adjustment,  which  would  be 
the  only  compensation,  would,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  of  fifteen  years  capitalised 
value  being  allowed,  be  inadequate,  and  would  in 
any  event  not  provide  for  the  future  rateable  value 
of  the  areas  which  the  County  has  a right  to  antici- 
pate in  the  formulation  of  schemes  for  County  ser- 
vices, and  which  must  of  necessity  be  made  in 
advance  and  also  be  based  upon  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  County,  both  financial  and  othenvise. 
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Creation  oe  New  County  Boroughs. 

26.  Nottinghamshire  also  has  in  front  of  it  the 
possibility  of  an  application,  at  no  very  distant 
date,  for  the  creation  of  a new  County  Borough  at 
Mansfield.  The  population  of  this  town,  which  re- 
ceived its  Charter  of  Incorporation  about  thirty 
years  ago,  is  approaching  the  figure  of  60,000, 
which  has  in  the  past  been  considered  as  giving  some 
claim  to  County  Borough  status. 

27.  The  wisdom  of  having  created  the  smaller 
Boroughs  separate  Authorities  for  elementary  educa- 
tion under  the  Act  of  1902  has  often  been  called  in 
question,  hut  all  experience  shows  that,  at  any  rate, 
the  powers  of  higher  education  should  he  adminis- 
tered over  a wide  area.  The  secondary  schools  and 
technical  institutes  in  a Borough  must  necessarily 
serve  the  surrounding  district  as  well  as  the  town 
itself,  and  in  a country  town  there  is  not  room  for 
a duplicate  set  of  institutions,  so  that  administration 
by  the  County  Authority  is  eminently  desirable. 
Moreover,  the  small  town  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
maintain  the  expert  staff  which  is  so  necessary  for 
the  supervision  of  advanced  education,  and  the  work 
is  frequently  done  in  the  Town  Clerk’s  office  by  a 
staff  selected  for  general  Municipal  work,  while  the 
Education  Committee  can  seldom  contain  many  mem- 
bers who  are  versed  in  the  higher  branches  of  educa- 
tion. 

28.  Mansfield  owes  its  present  position  largely 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  centre  of  a group  of  colliery 
villages  and  towns  with  rapidly  growing  popula- 
tions and  with  a good  railway  and  tram  service. 
It  is  well  supplied  with  secondary  schools,  and  must 
necessarily  be  the  educational  centre  of  this  area, 
more  than  half  the  population  of  which  is  outside 
the  Borough  boundary.  It  is  also  the  natural  centre 
for  instruction  in  mining.  To  break  up  the  organisa- 
tion of  higher  education  in  this  district  by  creating 
Mansfield  a County  Borough  because  it  happens  to 
be  the  largest  unit  in  the  area  would  add  largely  to 
the  difficulties  of  making  the  educational  system  an 
efficient  one. 

29.  There  are  other  County  services  which  could 
not  be  administered  so  economically  or  efficiently  by 
such  a town  as  Mansfield  as  they  are  by  the  County. 
For  instance,  the  County  maintains  a sanatorium 
just  outside  the  Borough  and  a tuberculosis  dispen- 
sary and  a venereal  diseases  centre  in  the  town. 
Clearly  it  would  cost  more  if  Mansfield  had  to  make 
separate  arrangements. 

30.  The  conferring  of  County  Borough  status  on 
Mansfield  would  not  be  to  the  interest  of  either  the 
town  or  the  County,  and  the  circumstances  of  this 
place  are  quite  sufficient  to  condemn  the  figure  of 
50,000  as  the  qualifying  limit  for  the  status. 

8671.  (Ohairman,) : You  have  read  the  earlier 

evidence  given  by  Mr.  Dent,  -and  you  have  heard  what 
he  has  said  to-day? — I have  generally,  yes. 

8672.  In  paragraph  4 you  deal  with  the  proposed 
Nottingham  extension  in  1920? — Yes. 

8673.  I understand  that  the  proposal  was  rejected 
by  the  Ministry  of  Health  after  an  inquiry  which 
lasted  more  than  two  weeks? — Yes. 

8674.  Then  you  give  us  the  details  of  the  scheme, 
and  it  was  a laj-ge  scheme,  I gather? — ^Yes,  a very 
large  scheme  in  regard  to  area. 

8675.  Then  the  next  paragraphs  of  your 
memorandum  are  purely  historical,  and  I need  not 
deal  further  with  paragraphs  8.  9 and  1C,  which  are 
descriptive.  Then  in  paragraph  11  you  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  effect  of  the  extension  on  the  County 
if  it  had  been  carried  out.  Have  you  anything  further 
to  say  with  regard  to  that? — No,  I think  not. 

8676.  (Sir  Lewis  Heard) : On  a purely  financial 
point,  I think  the  reduction  of  popul-ition  brought 
about  by  the  extension  would  have  been  greater  than 
the  reduction  of  the  assessable  value? — Slightly,  yes. 

8677.  So  that  you  would  have  had  a higher  assess- 
able value  per  head  than  you  have  in  the  unaltered 
County? — Slightly,  yes. 


8678.  (Chairma/n) : You  heard  what  was  said  this 
morning  with  regard  to  Cambridge  and  Luton  and 
Leeds,  which  we  went  into  as  examples? — ^Yes. 

8679.  Then  in  paragraph  12  you  say  that  “ the 
effect  on  County  administration  would  have  been  much 
more  serious  than  is  represented  by  these  percentage 
figures  ” — ^the  figures  which  you  have  given  in  the 
previous  paragraph? — ^Yes. 

8680. . (Mr.  Turton) : At  the  end  of  the  paragraph 
you  say  that  a considerable  increase  of  County  rates 
would  have  been  inevitable? — Yes. 

8681.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  it  would 
have  been? — No. 

8682.  But  you  say  it  must  have  been  inevitable? — 
Yes,  it  must  have  been,  but  I cannot  give  you  any 
figures. 

8683.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I see  you  say  also  in  the 
same  paragraph  that  “ it  is  clearly  impossible  to  cut 
down  the  cost  of  administering  a County  area  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  reduction  of  assessable  value 
without  seriously  reducing  the  efficiency  of  all 
services  ”? — Yes. 

8684.  And  you  give  us  an  example  of  what  you 
mean  by  that? — Yes 

8685.  (Mr.  Pritchaird) : And  in  saying  that,  I 
suppose,  you  have  taken  into  account  the  effect  of  the 
compensation  for  any  increased  burdens,  if  they  can 
be  shown  to  exist? — ^I  suppose  so,  but  only  for  a 
limited  period. 

8686.  But  do  you  take  that  into  account,  because 
my  impression  is  that  iif  what  you  say  is  cdrrect,  it 
would  be  a very  large  sum? — Well,  it  is  only 
calculated  on  a few  years. 

8687.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : No,  that  is  not  so,  because 
in  the  case  of  Lancashire,  for  example,  they  still  have 
the  money  that  they  received  in  1888? — I did  not 
know  that. 

8688.  Yes,  they  have,  and  they  have  capitalised  it, 
and  still  have  the  capital  sum  of  11600,000,  the 
interest  on  which  goes  in  aid  of  the  rate? — The  point 
we  wished  to  make  was  that  it  was  not  entirely 
financial. 

8689.  But  it  is  on  the  financial  point? — Yes. 

8690.  (Chairman) : Then  you  tell  us  about  the  cost 
of  the  main  roads  and  the  police,  in  the  next  para- 
graphs ? — ^Yes. 

8691.  Then  going  to  paragraph  15,  that  deals  with 
the  question  of  administrative  inconvenience? — Quite, 
and  I think  that  is  really  on  the  same  lines  as  those 
on  which  Sir  Robert  Fox  dealt  with  the  matter — that 
in  making  a case  for  the  extension  of  County 
Boroughs  they  did  not  consider  how  injurious  it  might 
be  for  the  County  itself,  and  that  they  rather  left  the 
Counties  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  I point  out  how 
injurious  it  would  have  been  in  this  case. 

8692.  (BIr.  Turton) : You  listened  to  Sir  Robert 
Fox.  Did  he  give  you  the  impression  that  the  point 
of  view  taken  in  these  cases  was  simply  a selfish  point 
of  view? — Yes;  that  they  did  not  care  in  the  least 
what  happened  to  the  County. 

8693.  (Chairman) : The  point  you  wish  to  make 
clear  is  that  the  Borough  started  with  its  own  ideas, 
and  put  them  forward  solely? — Yes. 

8694.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  Borough  in  this 
case  was  unsuccessful? — Tes. 

8695.  The  matter  was  submitted  to  a tribunal  who 
could  have  modified  the  scheme  in  any  way  in  accord- 
ance with  the  County  difficulties? — Yes.  What  the 
Borough  appear  to  have  done  was  to  have  taken  a 
compass  and  drawn  it  round  a radius  of  five  miles, 
and  taken  in  everything  within  that  radius,  quite 
irrespective  of  any  inconvenience  to  the  County. 

8696.  But  still,  am  I right  in  thinking  that  they 
were  unwise  in  doing  that? — Yes,  they  were;  but 
they  failed  in  the  main  on  sanitary  grounds,  and 
because  their  administration  was  bad. 

8697.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : With  regard  to  that,  1 
see  you  say,  “ It  was  proposed  to  leave  a long  nar- 
row strip  between  the  new  City  boundary  and  that 
of  the  County  of  Derby  ”? — Yes. 

8698.  And  that  would  have  left  you  some  short 
lengths  of  roads  to  maintain,  which  would  have  been 
a very  expensive  process? — Quite. 
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8699  And  you  say  tEat  it  would  hare  been  diffi- 
cult to  police,  and  other  County  services  would  also 
have  been  hampered? — Yes. 

8700.  Will  you  tell  me  how  that  would  he?— Be- 
cause the  access  along  the  strip  was  had,  and  all 
the  access  was  to  Nottingham,  apparently. 

8701.  But  that  is  where  the  headquarters  of  your 

County  police  is,  is  it  not?— Quite,  but  they  would 
have  to  go  then  to  each  little  village,  and  would  have 
to  employ  one  man  at  each.  ^ _ 

8702.  How  do  you  administer  this  part  ot  the 
County  now  in  respect  of  police? — There  are  two  or 
three  villages  on  each  road  now,  and  if  you  reduced, 
the  number  you  would  have  to  have  one  for  each 
village,  and  it  would  reduce  it  to  a sinaller  area. 

8703i  But  do  you  mean  that  your  policeman  would 
be  doing  duty  in  the  City  of  Nottingham  if  an  ex- 
tension took  place?— Yes. 

8704.  And  yon  would  liavo  to  move  him  lurtiier 
(3ut?— Yes,  and  he  has  not  any  access  to  the  adjoin- 
ing places. 

8705.  I follow;  and  there  are  no  cross  roads,  or 
very  few? — Very  few. 

8706.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : I suppose  you  opposed  this 
application  ? — Oh,  yes. 

8707.  And  I suppose  you  put  forward  all  these  ob- 
jections which  you  are  telling  us  about? — Yes. 

8708.  And  you  succeeded? — Yes. 

8709-10.  Then  I do  not  quite  see  what  you  have  to 
complain  of — ^you  did  very  well  ? — ^We  did,  hut  we  are 
always  subject  to  a fresh  attack. 

8711.  (Chairman) : But  if  they  had  been  more 
circumspect  and  more  careful,  you  think  they  would 
have  got  more  than  they  did? — 'If  they  had  been 
better  administered  themselves,  I think  they  would, 
as  the  Minister  said. 

8712.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : In  other  words,  if  they  had 
had  a better  case  they  might  have  succeeded  ? — If  they 
had  had  better  administration  of  their  own,  he  might 
have  added  some  districts  to  the  City. 

8713.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Did  he  intimate  what  dis- 
tricts?— Yes. 

8714.  [Mr.  Biddell) : Even  though  the  Borough 

failed,  you  say  that  it  is  a hardship  for  the  County 
to  be  subject  to  these  attacks,  and  you  would  like  the 
machinery  to  he  made  more  difficult,  so  that  these 
unsuccessful  attempts  should  he  made  impossible? — 
Yes;  we  know  that  as.  soon  as  they  put  their  house 
in  order  they  will  apply  again  for  part  of  the  area, 
and  there  is  that  feeling  of  uncertainty. 

8716.  So  that  there  is  still  that  hardship,  and 
your  view  is  that  you  wiU  have  to  continue  to  oppose 
such  attempts? — Yes,  they  make  no  bones  about  it — 
they  intend  to  apply  again. 

8716.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : But  whatever  they  do, 
you  hope  to  defeat  the  application  again  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

8717.  (Chairman) : With  regard  to  the  comment  in 
paragraphs  16  and  17  on  the  education  service,  have 
you  anything  to  add? — No. 

8718.  (Mr.  Turton) : I think  you  have  devoted  a 
gieat  deal  of  time  to  the  matter  of  education  ? — Yes, 

I have. 

8719.  (Chairman) : Then  in  paragraph  18  you  deal 
with  another  point,  namely,  the  loss  to  the  areas 
absorbed — do  you  refer  to  the  urban  or  the  rural  dis- 
tricts there? — Yes,  to  both. 

8720.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  what  you  say 
in  that  paragraph? — No. 

8721.  Then  as  to  paragraph  19,  I suppose  your 
point  is  that  if  the  County  Borough  had  succeeded 
they  would  have  taken  in  a considerable  lamo-unt  of 
agricultural  land? — Yes,  purely  agricultural  land. 

8722.  And  if  they  had  succeeded,  the  agricultural 
population  would  have  been  debarred  from  the  rural 
educational  advantages  which  the  County  afford? — 
Quite. 

8723.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : And  you  made  that  your 
point  with  the  Ministry  ? — ^Yes. 

8724.  (Mr.  Turton)  : You  have  already  started  a 
scheme,  I think,  with  regard  to  rural  education?  — 
Yes;  a Rural  Communities  Council  is  being  formed 
with  the  aid  of  a grant  from  the  Carnegie  Trust. 


8726.  (Chairman) : Then  in  paragraph  20  you 

raise  a point  with  regard  to  teachers,  and  you  say ; 

“ County  Boroughs  have  not  in  the  past  taken  as 
large  la  share  as  Administrative  Counties  in  raising 
recruits  for  the  teaching  profession,  and  yet  the 
populous  districts  round  the  Boroughs  are  generally 
very  favourable  recruiting  grounds  ”? — Yes. 

8726.  Is  it  your  argument  that  the  recruiting 

grounds  for  raising  teachers  will  suffer? — Yes.  1 

contend  that  we  pay  more  attention  to  the  early 
training  of  young 'people  for  teachers  than  they  do  in 
the  Boroughs,  and  that  the  large  bulk  of  teachers 
come  out  of  the  County,  while  the  Boroughs  do  not 
encourage  the  early  training  in  the  same  way  as  the 
County  do. 

8727.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  say  “ County 

Boroughs  have  not  in  the  past  taken  as  large  a share 
as  Administrative  Counties  in  raising  recruits  for  the 
teaching  profession.”  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in 
raising  promising  pupils  in  secondaiy  schools  the 
Counties  are  more  successful  than  the  towns? — Yes. 

8728.  But  do  not  you  find  that  County  Boroughs 
do  the  same  thing? — Not  so  much  as  they  do  in  the 
Counties.  The  Boroughs  do  more  at  the  training 
college  stage,  hut  . they  do  not  do  much  towaJrdis 
getting  recruits  for  the  profession. 

8729.  I am  rather  surprised  to  see  this  statement. 
Have  you  any  figures  of  where  the  teachers  come 
from  to  support  this  statement,  or  what  do  you  base 
it  upon  ? — I cannot  give  you  any  definite  figures  at 
the  moment,  but  the  figures  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion show  that  there  are  a larger  number  of  pupil 
teachers  and  hursa'rs  coming  from  the  Counties  than 
from  the  Boroughs. 

8730.  (Chairman) : Then,  passing  to  paragi-aph  21, 
you  deal  with  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  absorption  of  the  agricultural  areas  and  rural 
areas  into  a town,  that  is  a matter  which  I think  we 
have  dealt  with,  and  I think  your  objection  to  that 
is  the  same  as  Mr.  Dent’s,  that  if  you  do  take  an 
area  into  a Borough  it  should  he  more  a town  area 
than  an  agricultural  area  ? — It  should  not  be  purely 
agricultural. 

8731.  Do  you  apply  that  maxim  to  the  Municipal 
Boroughs  as  well  as  to  County  Boroughs? — I think 
we  want  to  lay  stress  on  the  point  that  there  is  a 
very  large  measure  of  disfranchisement — when  a patish 
is  absorbed  by  a big  town,  they  have  not  a voice  in 
the  management,  such  as  they  have  on  their  Parish 
Councils  and  Rural  and  Urban  District  Councils  and 
County  Councils.  There  they  have  a voice,  hut  when 
they  are  absorbed  in  a big  Borough  like  Nottingham, 
that  voice  is  gone  altogether. 

8732.  But  do  you  draw  a distinction  between  a 
Municipal  Borough  and  a County  Borough  ? — ^Do  you 
mean  as  to  the  extension  of  a Municipal  Borough  ? 

8733.  Yes? — ^In  a less  degree.  Then,  of  course,  they 
still  have  the  double  government  in  a Municipal 
Borough,  with  the  County  Council. 

■ 8734.  (Cot  Williams) : Do  you  find  that  in  regard 
to  rural  parishes  there  may  be  no  direct  representation 
of  the  parish,  but  that  it  is  absorbed  in  a larger 
Authority? — Yes,  that  would  he  so. 

8735.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : But  in  a County  a small 
rural  parish  presumably  will  not  have  a very  large 
voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  County? — No,  hut  it  has 
a large  voice  in  the  affairs  of  its  own  Rural  District 
Council,  and  also  on  the  Parish  Council. 

8736.  (Mr.  Turton)  : Are  not  there  very  few  oases  in 
which  the  County  Council  interferes  in  any  question 
of  jurisdiction  by  the  Rural  District  Council  P — I think 
Sir  Lewis  Beard’s  point  was  that  on  the  subject  of 
education  the  parishes  and  the  Parish  Councils  do 
not  get  a voice. 

8737.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  County  Council  is 
responsible  for  education? — Yes. 

8738.  And  these  rural  parishes  qua  rural  parishes, 
unless  they  happen  to  send  representatives  to  the 
County  Council,  have  no  voice? — Quite;  that  is  so. 

8739.  I notice  in  the  second  line  on  paragraph  21 
you  use  the  words  “ purely  rural  parishes,”  and  then 
later  on  you  use  the  words  ” rural  parish  ” — are  they 
the  same  parishes,  or  are  they  parishes  which  of 
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course  are  tecJiuioally  rural,  with  substantial  urban 
areas? — Yes. 

8740.  Are  you  referring  to  parishes  with  substantial 
ui’ban  areas,  or  to  purely  rural  parishes? — There  were 
both  in  the  area  to  he  absorbed. 

8741.  But  are  you  talking  of  the  same  thing(  in 
talking  of  “ purely  rural  parishes  ” and  “ rural 
parishes  ” ? — Genei-ally,  of  course,  a larger  -parish 
would  have  more  chance  of  getting  representation. 

8742.  (Col.  Williams):  Although  it  is  true  that 
.several  parishes  may  bo  grouped  for  County  electoral 
)iurposes,  -do  they  still  have  an  organised  body  to 
voice  the  opinions  of  the  parish  in  the  shape  of  a 
Parish  Council,  and  tq  a certain  extent  the  Bural 
District  Council? — Yes. 

8743.  And  both  those  bodies  can  make  representa- 
tions in  the  name  of  the  parish  to  the  County  Council, 
if  they  want  to? — Quite. 

8744.  And  there  is  no  similar  procedure,  is  there, 
if  they  are  absorbed  in  a County  Borough  or  into 
a Borough — they  are  lost  entirely? — Yes,  they  are 
lost  entirely. 

8745.  (Chairman) : I think  paragraph  22  deals 

wholly  with  the  case  of  Nottingham,  and  is  historical. 
Then  in  paragraph  23  you  call  attention  to  the  fact 
tliat  although  the  application  was  unsucessful, 
the  County  suffers  from  a feeling  of  uncertainty 
which  generally  is  a detriment,  and  prevents  future 
developments? — Yes,  that  is  so.  We  have  been  in 
coimmunioa-tion,  recemtlly  with  the  -City  as  Ito  tfhe 
improvement  and  rebuilding  of  a bridge  over  the 
Trent  and  the  point  always  comes  up  : “ What  will 
happen  when  the  Borough  extends  and  takes  the  other 
end  of  the  bridge  into  the  City?”  We  have  to  keep 
that  in  view,  and  if  we  spend  money  on  the  bridge 
we  have  to  remember  what  will  be  the  result  in  a few 
years’  time  if  they  get  the  extension. 

8746.  (BIr.  Dloyd) : But  that  is  rather  -a  sore  point 
with  regard  to  Nottingham,  is  it  not,  and  o-n  the 
other  side  of  the  bridge,  if  I remember  rightly,  there 
is  rather  a large  population? — Yes. 

8747.  And  there  are  people  there  who  say  that  all 
the  inhabitants  are  Nottingham  people? — Yes. 

8748.  (Chairmam):  Then  in  paragraph  24  you  tell 

us  : To  administer  a County  area  adequately  it  is 

imperative  that  ample  rateable  value  should  exist 
within  the  area,  and  all  County  services,  both  existing 
and  iirwpective,  are  based  upon  this  essential 
feature”? — ^Yes. 

8749.  And  in  paragraph  25  you  state  that  your 
financial  adjustments  would  be  inadequate.  Do  you 
wish  to  develop  that  in  any  way? — No,  I do  not  think 
so — I have  nothing  further  to  add  on  that  point. 

8750.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : This  question  of  financial 
adjustment  was  gone  into  fully  by  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire’s Committee  in  1911,  was  it  not?— I believe  so. 

8761.  And  the  County  Councils  then  placed  their 
case  in  the  liands  of  very  competent  people,  did  they 
not;  they  made  their  case,  and  the  result  was  the 
Report  of  the  Committee?— I do  not  say,  as  far  as 
it  goeSj  that  ifc  does  not  deal  with  the  case. 

satisfied  with  the  decision 

of  the  Committee ?-It  is  not  entirely  a financial  ■ 
question. 

8753.  But  what  you  say  is  that  the  financial  adjust- 
ment would  be  inadequate  ?— Yes ; I do  not  think  a 
financial  adjustment  can  ever  compensate  for  the  loss. 


8754.  What  you  say  is  that  is  would  in  any  event 
not  provide  for  the  future  rateable  value  of  the  areas 
which  the  County  has  a right  to  anticipate  in  the 

formulation  of  schemes  for  County  services? Yes 

but  that  is  not  the  whole  point.  ’ 

8766.  But  I am  on  the  point  of  finance  at  the 
moment,  and  what  I put  to  you  is  that  the  financial 
adjustment  is  the  result  of  an  agitation  on  the  part 
of  the  County  Councils  in  1911,  when  it  was  dealt 
with  by  a Committee  of  both  Houses,  with  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  in  the  chair,  and  that  the  County 
Councils  put  their  case  before  that  Committee,  which 
came  to  a decision? — ^Yes.  ’ 

8766.  And  that  decision,  I understand  you  to  say, 
is  not  adequate,  and  I am  only  putting  it  to  you 
that  you  are  asking  us  to  go  again  into  a case  which 

was  decided  recently  by  a competent  authority? I 

do  not  think  I meant  to  suggest  that  the  system  of 
re-adjustment  should  be  re-opened  in  that  way,  but 
that  it  did  not  cover  the  whole  ground. 

8767.  But  you  say  that  it  does  not  “ provide  for 
the  future  rateable  value  of  the  areas  which  the 
County  has  a right  to  anticipate  ”? — ^Yesj  that  was 
Mr.  Dent’s  point,  I think. 

8758.  Was  that  point  ever  put  forward  by  the 
County  Councils  in  1911?— I do  not  know. 

8759.  Will  you  take  it  from  me  that  it  was  notP— 
Yes. 


o/ou.  {iviv. ^ lUTToTh) : Jias  it  not  'been  proved  by 
actual  practice  that  the  adjustment  has  not  been 
satisfactory  in  those  cases  which  have  already  arisen? 

I am  afraid  I have  no  experience. 

8761.  And  is  your  objection  a double-barrelled  one- 
first,  your  great  objection  is  on  grounds  of  financial 
loss,  and  secondly,  you  think  that  nothing  can  make 
up  for  the  lose  to  the  County  of  Nottingham?— 
Decidedly. 

Si62.  (Chah'Tnan) ; Then  the  remaining  paragraphs 
of  your  memorandum  deal  with  Mansfield;  I think 
one  must  be  careful  how  one  deals  with  that,  and 
perhaps,  if  the  Commission  are  willing,  we  will  defer 
those  paragraphs.  If  you  will,  you  might  tell  us 
what  you  have  to  say  generally? — With  regard  to 
paragraph  27,  I might  say  something  as  to  what 
Sir  Robert  Pox  said  in  favour  of  absorbing  small 
areas  into  a big  Borough.  He  pointed  out  the  diffi- 
culty which  small  districts  had  in  providing  a skilled 
staff,  and  that  is  what  we  say,  that  if  you  constitute 
a small  Urban  District  a County  Borough,  it  cannot 
provide  the  staff  for  higher  education  and  things  of 
that  kind  which  ought  to  be  provided. 

8763.  And  do  you  say  that  your  view  is  that  50,000 
population  is  too  small  a figure  to  justify  County 
Borough  status  ?— Much  too  small. 

T figure  in  your  mind?— Well, 

1 think  somewhere  about  the  figure  suggested  bv  Mr 
Dent— 200,000  or  250,000-would  be  more'  like 
adequate. 

8765.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : What  about  the  resources 
ot  a County  that  has  not  got  a population  of  250,000? 

^But  the  question  does  not  arise — ^you  are  not 
making  new  Counties. 

8766.  But  if  a Borough  is  unable  to  find  these 
services,  because  it  has  not  the  resources  which  the 
County  has,  why  should  a County  which  has  not  the 
population  be  able  to  find  them?— In  some  of  the 
small  Counties  that  would  be  so,  yes. 

(Chairman) : Thank  you,  we  are  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  evidence. 


(The  Witness  ivithdrew.) 
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The  Right  Hon.  The  Viscount  Long  of  Wraxali,  called  and  examined. 


COUNTY  COUNCILS  ASSOCIATION. 

CREATION  AND  EXTENSION  OF  COUNTY 
BOROUGHS. 

Mbmokandum  of  Evidence  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  the 
Viscount  Long  of  Wraxall. 

1.  I was  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  from  1886  to  1892,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment (England  and  Wales)  Bill  of  1888,  and  also  in 
the  conduct  of  the  measure  through  its  various  stages 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

2.  The  object  of  the  Bill  was,  as  has  been  stated 
by.  Mr.  Dent  in  his  evidence,  to  adapt  County  govern- 
ment to  modern  conditions  and  requirements,  and, 
in  so  doing,  it  was  obviously  impossible  to  disregard 
the  fact  that  the  rural  areas  of  the  country  were  not 
sufficiently  self-supporting — either  financially  or  in 
personnel — to  provide  for  all  the  local  services 
required,  without  the  assistance  of  the  urban  com- 
munities. That  fact  is  still  more  obvious  to-day, 
when  local  administration  is  infinitely  more  com- 
prehensive and  much  more  costly. 

3.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Bill  was  advisedly 
so  drafted  as  to  re-establish  County  government  upon 
a combined  rural  and  urban  basis.  At  the  same 
time,  I could  not  but  be  aware  of  the  existence  of 
certain  large  Cities  which,  by  reason  of  their  vast 
commercial  interests  and  general  importance,  were 
entitled  to  claim  absolute  autonomy  in  local  matters, 
and  it  was  felt  that  these  Cities  were  so  few  in 
number  that  their  claim  could  well  be  admitted  with- 
out impairing  the  economic  stability  of  County 
government. 

4.  In  the  Bill  as  originally  drafted  there  were 
therefore  named  as  County  Boroughs  and  excluded 
from  the  purview  of  the  geographical  Counties  the 
ten  large  Cities  of  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  Sheffield,  Bristol,  Bradford,  Notting- 
ham, Kingston-upon-Hull  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
None  of  these  places  had,  bo  it  remarked,  a popula- 
tion (according  to  the  1881  Census)  of  less  than 
145,000  and  (according  to  the  1891  Census)  of  less 
than  186,000.  The  actual  populations  are  set  out  in 
the  following  Table  : — 


i articular s as  to  Populations  of  large  Boroughs 
mentioned  in  Clause  80  and  Fourth  Schedule 
of  1888  Bill.  ■ 


— 

Area,  acres, 
1891  Census. 

Population, 
1881  Census. 

Population, 
1891  Census, 

Liverpool  ... 
Birmingham 
Manchester  ... 

Leeds 

Sheffield 

Bristol 

Bradford 

Nottingham... 

Kingaton-upon-Hull 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. . . 

6,552 

12,705 

12,911 

21,572 

19,651 

4,461 

10,791 

10,935 

8,226 

5,371 

552.508 
400,774 
341,414 
309,119 

284.508 
206,874 
183,032 
186,575 
154,240 
145,359 

517,980 

478,113 

505,368 

367,505 

324,243 

221,578 

216,361 

213,877 

200,044 

186,300 

5.  I did  not  contemplate  any  addition  to  this 
list,  but  amendments  crept  into  the  Bill  in  the  usual 
way,  until  no  less  than  61  other  Boroughs  were 
named  as  County  Boroughs  and  provision  was  made 
for  subsequent  new  creations.  In  this  connection,  I 
share  the  views  of  those  who  hold  that  at  least  a 
substantial  part  of  the  creations  of  County  Boroughs 
referred  to  in  the  Schedule  to  the  1888  Act  were 
dictated  more  by  local  sentiment  than  by  the  iiara- 
mount  necessities  of  local  government,  and,  further, 
I deplore  the  absurdly  low  population  limit  which 
entitles  a Borough  to  apply  for  County  Borough 
status.  The  population  limit  originally  proposed  by 
the  Government  was  160,000,  and  it  was  with  con- 
siderable regret  and  misgiving  that,  under 
Municipal  pressure,  the  limit  was  reduced,  first  to 
two-thirds  and  eventually  to  one-third  of  that  figure. 
Subsequent,  events  have  proved,  to  my  mind,  that 
that  regret  and  misgiving  were  justified,  and  I con- 
sider, first,  that  the  provision  for  the  creation  of 
new  County  Boroughs'  is  one  that  should  be  used 
most  sparingly,  if  at  all,  and,  secondly,  that  the 
population  limit  (which  is  even  more  disproportionate 
now  than  it  was  in  1888)  should  be  substantially 
increased,  say  to  260,000. 

6.  I had  always  in  mind  the  probable  necessity 
for  Borough  extensions  in  some  cases,  and  a pro- 
vision for  that  purpose  was  inserted  in  the  Bill  at 
the  outset.  Never  for  one  moment,  however,  did  I 
anticipate  that  advantage  should  or  would  be  taken 
of  that  provision  for  the  purpose  of  application  for 
extensions  such  as  those  to  which  we  have  of  la'te 
years  unfortunately  become  somewhat  accustomed. 
My  own  idea  of  the  purpose  of  the  extension  pro- 
visions was  and  is  that  there  should  be  proper 
opportunity  for  a Borough  to  claim  a moderate 
adjustment  of  its  boundaries  in  cases  where  it  could 
be  shown  either  that  without  such  extension  the 
proper  administration  of  the  existing  Borough  area 
would  be  impaired  or  that  an  obvious  and  necessary 
outgrowth  of  the  Borough  should,  in  the  interests 
of  good  local  government,  be  administered  therewith. 

7.  I have  naturally,  as  the  person  most  responsible 
for  the  1888  Act,  taken  great  interest  in  the  system 
of  County  government  thereby  established,  and  have 
felt  some  reasonable  degree  of  pride  in  the  satis- 
factory manner  in  which  the  County  Councils  have, 
to  my  mind,  carried  out  the  many  duties  which  were 
then,  and  have  subsequently  been,  imposed  upon 
them.  I look,  however,  with  serious  misgiving 
upon  the  inroads  that  are  constantly  being  made 
upon  the  territorial  and  financial  integrity  of  the 
Administrative  Counties,  and  I cannot  help  but  feel 
that  a continuance  of  the  present  policy  will 
ultimately  lead  to  the  disintegration  of  County 
government  as  w^e  know  it — a most  regrettable  result. 

8.  I may  add  that  I have  read  most  carefully  the 
memorandum  of  the  evidence  proposed  to  be  given  by 
Mr.  Dent,  and  am  in  general  agreement  with  his 
views  as  therein  expressed. 

8767.  (Chairman):  Taking  paragraph  1 of  you- 
memorandum,  have  you  anything  to  add?— I should 
like,  if  I may,  to  say  this,  that  in  my  memorandum  I 
regret  very  much  the  appearance  of  the  personal 
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pronoun  which  is  really  somewhat  misleading,  but  I 
found  it'  very  difficult  to  word  the  statement  simply 
and  concisely  without  assuming  that  I was  the 
person  responsible.  Of  course,  I was  not;  the 
responsible  Minister  was  the  late  Lord  Ritchie,  but  I 
was  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Local  Gpveru- 
ment  Board,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ritchie, 
as  he  then  was,  had  bad  no  experience  of  County 
go'vernment  at  all,  the  late  Lord  Salisbury,  then 
Prime  Minister,  instructed  me  to  take  a more  than 
usually  active  part  as  Under-Secretary,  and  Mr. 
Ritchie,  during  the  preparation  of  the  Bill,  and 
during  its  conduct  in  Parliament,  left  a great  deal 
of  the  actual  work  and  suggestions  to  me;  and  that 
accounts  for  what  otherwise  I should  very  much 
regret,  the  appearance  of  the  personal  pronoun  so 
often. 

8768.  Then  I will  pass  to  paragraph  2.  Have  you 
anything  further  to  say  on  that? — No,  I have 
nothing  to  add  to  it. 

8769.  Then  on  paragraph  3,  in  the  first  sentence 
you  say  “ the  Bill  was  advisedly  so  drafted  as  to 
re-establish  County  government  upon  a combined 
rural  and  urban  basis.”  I think  you  have  glanced 
through  some  of  the  evidence,  and  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  on  the  point  that  County  government 
should  not  be  entirely  rural,  but  should  combine 
both,  the  urban  elements  as  well  as  the  rural,  in  all 
Counties  as  far  as  possible.  That  view  has  been 
urged  strongly  by  the  representatives  of  the  County 
Councils  Association ; and  I do  not  know  whether  you 

. have  anything  further  to  add  to  what  you  have  said 
in  your  memorandum  in  that  connection? — No,  I 
have  nothing  to  add.  I have  been  through  the 
evidence.  Of  course,  Mr.  Dent’s  evidence  bears 
upon  the  same  point  as  mine,  and  I have  very  little, 
if  anything,  to  add  to  his. evidence  on  the  main 
points. 

8770.  Then  we  get  to  the  next  point,  which, 
of  course,  is  the  main  point,  the  County  Boroughs. 
The  first  limit,  I think,  was  1.60,000,  was  it  not  P — It 
was. 

8771.  (Mr.  Turton) : Might  I ask  one  question  on 
paragraph  4 now,  so  as  to  get  it  in  the  ordinary 
sequence?  We  gather  that  you  found  it  was  im- 
possible to  put  big  towns  like  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Birmingham  and  Bristol  into  the  new  County  areas, 
and  therefore  you  decided  to  make  them,  to  use  the 
statutory  expression,  County  Boroughs? — I should 
not  be  prepared  to  admit  that  we  found  it 
impossible,  but  we  thought  it  undesirable.  We 
felt  that  the  great  Municipal  Boroughs  of  the 
country  had  had  practical  autonomy  already, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  try  aind  fuse 
them  into  the  Counties;  and  further,  in  the  case  of 
several  of  the  big  Boroughs,  they  touched  upon,  or 
actually  were  contained  within,  more  than  one 
County,  and  therefore  it  would  have  necessitated 
considerable  re-arrangement. 

8772.  (Chairw,an) : Can  you  tell  us  whether  there 
was  any  particular  reason  for  taking  the  population 
limit  of  160,000? — There  was  no  special  reason  for 
selecting  that  number.  We  thought  on  the  whole 
that  it  probably  represented  as  good  a local  govern- 
ment area  as  any  other  number.  We  were  anxious 
to  keep  it  high,  and  the  first  difficulty  -with  which 
we  were  confronted  was  not  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion at  all,  but  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  already  in  the  country  certain  very  old 
Boroughs  constituted  by  Royal  Charter,  which  in 
most  cases,  or  indeed,  I believe,  in  all  cases,  had 
special  powers  of  government,  and  were  called 
“ Counties  of  Cities,”  although  they  were  quite  small 
in  population,  comparatively  speaking.  When  we 
came  to  debate  this  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was 
quite  evident  that  these  old  Cities  were  very  un- 
willing to  be  merged  in  the  County  and  lose  some 
of  their  existing  powers.  We  felt  we  should  have 
to  make  some  concession,  and  that  was,  I think, 
what  led  to  the  150,000  in  the  first  insta-nce,  and 
then  to  the  reduction  in  number  subsequently. 

8773.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholns):  Might  I remind  you 
of  what  Mr.  Ritchie  said  when  he  introduced  the 


Bill? — I am  very  familiar  with  what  he  said;  I have 
just  read  it. 

8774.  He  said*,  “ There  are  some  Boroughs  so  large 
and  so  important  that  they  point  themselves  out  for 
removal,  and  those  that  've  put  in  the  Bill  are  as 
follows: — ^Liverpool,  Birmingham,”  and  so  on? — 
Yes. 

8775.  Was  not  that  part  of  the  first  scheme — the 
large  Cities? — Certainly,  that  is  so. 

8776.  (Mr.  Turton) : Then  you  found  these  old 
Charters  in  existence? — Yes. 

8777.  (Chairman) : What  I wanted  to  lead  up  to  in 
luy  first  question  was  the  population  line  taken.  I 
think  you  told  us  that  you  took  the  large  cities  qua 
large  cities,  not  qua  population  ? — Yes. 

8778.  (Mr.  Turton) : That  is  exactly  the  point.  I 
ventured  to  put  the  words  to  you,  “ You  found  that 
it  would  be  impossible,”  and  you  did  not  quite  agree 
with  the  word  “ impossible”? — That  is  only  because 
I am  one  of  those  eccentric  people  who  do  not  regard 
the  word  “ impossible  ” as  worthy  of  consideration. 

(Mr.  Turton)  : The  point  I wished  to  make  was 
that  they  were  faced  with  the  fact  of  these  large 
cities. 

8779.  [Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : 1 prefer  the  language 
of  the  introducer  of  the  Bill* : “ There  are  some 
Boroughs  so  large  and  so  important  that  they  point 
themselves  out  for  removal,  and  those  that  we  put 
in  the  Bill  are  as  follows  : — Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Bristol,  Bradford,  Not- 
tingham, Hull,  and  Newcastle,”  and  then  la-ten  on, 
‘‘The  Counties  of  Cities”? — With  the  exception  of 
those  Boroughs  you  are  quoting,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  right  (I  have  not  investigated  this),  Kingston- 
upon-Hull,  as  it  is  called,  and  Bristol  were  the  only 
two  which  possessed  special  County  distinction;  the 
rest  were  merely  big  cities  which  had  grown  up, 
quite  modern  cities,  all  of  them — ^Liverpool  had  grown 
up  in  quite  a short  time;  Manchester  and  Birming- 
ham were  all  creations  of  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

8780.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : Is  not  Nottingham  a County 
in  itself? — It  may  be;  I do  not  know;  I could  not 
say. 

8781.  (Chairman) : Chester  was  one,  and  Lichfield 
was  another — you  did  not  include  them — or 
Canterbury  ? — You  are  now  on  the  Counties  of  Cities, 
which  are  quite  small. 

8782.  (Col.  Williams) : They  were  put  in  when,  the 
60,000  population  was  conceded? — They  were  special!}’’ 
put  into  the  Schedule. 

8783.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  Canterbury  was  one? — 
Can-terbury  was  one.  Before  we  leave  that,  may  I say 
that  there  were  various  difficulties — for  instance, 
when  we  were  preparing  the  Bill  we  did  not  realise 
the  force  that  would  be  attached  to  the  fact,  or  the 
inference  that  woulu  be  attached  to  the  fact,  that  in 
some  oases  Boroughs,  quite  irrespective  of  population, 
had,  for  instance,  their  own  Quarter  Sessions,  or  had 
their  own  police  force.  Those  were  special  powers 
which  they  very  much  disliked  giving  up,  and,  as  the 
Commission  knows,  we  had  to  leave  the  police  force 
in  existence  in  certa,in  of  the  smaller  Boroughs,  much 
to  our  regret.  It  is  a most  unfortunate  thing  that 
to-day,  in  my  own  County,  the  City  of  Salisbury  has 
its  o-wn  police  force. 

8784.  (Chairman) : And  its  own  Quarter  Sessions? — 
It  very  likely  has  its  own  Quarter  Sessions;  I do  not 
know;  buii  the  constabulary,  the  police  force,  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  Quarter  Sessions  power,  and  that  is 
much  more  mischievous.  They  can  try  their  own 
prisoners,  if  they  like,  which  does  not  do  much  harm 
to  anybody ; but  the  police  force  is  a very  serious  blot 
upon  our  system  of  local  government. 

8785.  The  reason  of  that  was  because  a good  deal 
of  pressure  was  brought  not  to  do  away  with  too  much 
of  the  old  regime,  I suppose? — Yes. 

8786.  Then  when  you  had  decided  to  go  a little 
further  beyond  your  original  proposals,  can  you  tell 
us  what  took  place,  and  how  it  was  that  you 
eventually  came  to  the  50,000  line? — We  came  to  the 
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50.000  line  for  a reason  which  very  often  obtains  in 
the  House  of  Commons — because  we  could  not  help 
ourselves. 

8787.  (Mr.  Turton) . It  was  the  policy  of  least 
resistance? — We  could  not  help  ourselves. 

8788.  (Chairman) : Then  I think  you  rather  changed 
the  basis,  because,  in  the  first  instance,  you  took  the 
large  towns,  as  Mr.  Turton  said  just  now,  qua  large 
towns;  you  then  came  down  to  a population  line,  and 
gave  all  the  towns  of  50,000  population  on  the 
1st  June,  1888,  County  Borough  status  ? — Yes,  we  did 
two  things;  we  altered  the  Schedule  which  contained 
the  list  of  County  Boroughs  to  be  constituted  by  the 
Act — that  was  statutory.  In  addition  to  that  we  gave 
a discretionary  power  to  what  was  then  the  Local 
Grovernment  Soard  to  make  Provisional  Orders  for  the 
constitution  of  County  Boroughs  out  of  Boroughs 
which  possessed  a population  of  not  less  than  60,000. 

8789.  That  was  in  the  future? — In  the  future. 

8790.  But  all  those  that  had  a population  of  50,000 
were  scheduled  to  the  Bill? — No;  there  were  plenty  of 
places  with  a population  of  50,000  that  we  did  not  put 
straight  into  the  Bill  at  once — I believe  so,  but  I will 
look  that  up;  I am  not  sure.  I do  not  think  we 
included  every  place  with  a population  of  50,000  at 
that  time. 

8791.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I think  it  is  clear 
that  Mr.  Ritchie  accepted  the  principle  of  admitting 
places  of  50,000? — Yes. 

8792.  We  might  get  the  intermediate  stage,  that 
the  Government  for  a time  tried  to  maintain  that  the 

100.000  population  only  should  be  admitted,  and  then, 
as  the  result  of  subsequent  pressure,  I think  it  was 
on  an  amendment  by  Lord  James  (then  Sir  Henry 
James),  Mr.  Ritchie  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  accepted  the  principle  that  towns  which 
were  then  of  60,000  population  should  be  admitted? — 
Yes,  that  was  the  basis. 

8793.  (Col.  Williams) : And  a further  attempt  was 
made  by  Mr.  Heneage  to  make  the  future  operations 
automatic? — ^Yee,  that  was  so.  I do  not  remember 
whether  it  was  Mr.  Heneage,  but  it  was  rejected. 

8794.  (Chairman) ; I see  there  was  pressure  brought 
to  bear  on  the  Government  to  reduce  it  to  26,000, 
and  Mr.  Ritchie  said*,  “ If  they  were  to  accept  the 
proposal  . . . and  reduce  the  limit  to  25,000,  he  was 
satisfied  they  would  enormously  damage  the  power 
and  prestige  of  the  County  Councils”? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

8795.  But  still  there  were  certain  Boroughs  of  more 
than  50,000  which  were  left  in,  with  liberty  to  apply 
afterwards? — Yes,  left  in  the  County. 

8796.  Because  Mr.  Ritchie  said  the  result  of  the 
decision  of  the  Government  was  that  all  Boroughs 
having  a jjopulation  of  50,000  and  desiring  to  do  so 
should  be  admitted  to  the  Schedule,  and  all  such 
Boroughs  which  could  satisfy  the  Local  Government 
that  they  had  attained  that  population  since  1861 
should  have  a primd  facie  right  to  apply  ? — Really  the 
population  basis  which  we  took  at  the  time,  and  which 
necessarily  rather  occupies  attention  now,  was  mis- 
leading, because  although  a Borough  might  at  that 
time  have  a Charter,  or  have  been  incorporated  as  a 
Borough,  and  did  have  a population  much  smaller 
than  many  places  which  were  then  Urban  Districts, 
and  had  never  been  created  Boroughs,  therefore  the 
moment  we  came  to  the  population  of  50,000,  we  were 
faced  w'ith  this  problem — could  you  justify  giving 
autonomy  to  a place  that  had  51,000  people  plus  a 
Charter,  and  refusing  it  to  a great  urban  area  with 
a population  of  80,000,  90,000  or  100,000,  which  did 
not  happen  to  have  obtained  a Charter?  That  was 
in  itself,  of  course,  a grave  inconsistency.  There  was 
a place  in  Wales — ^I  will  not  venture  to  pronounce  the 
name — with  a population  of  about  100,000,  I think; 
it  was  very  large. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : I happen  to  live;  there — 
Ystradyfodwg.  For  the  benefit  of  Parliamentary 
counsel  we  came  to  Parliament  and  asked  that  the 
name  should  be  changed  to  Rhondda. 
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(Chairman) : Are  there  any  further  observations  or 
questions  on  paragraph  5? 

8797.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : You  say  in  paragraph  5 : 
“ In  this  connection,  I share  the  views  of  those  who 
hold  that  at  least  a substantial  part  of  the  creations 
of  County  Boroughs  referred  to  in  the  Schedule  to 
the  1888  Act  were  dictated  more  by  local  sentiment 
than  by  the  paramount  necessities  of  local  govern- 
ment.” Before  the  Act  of  1888  a Borough  had  a right 
to  apply  for  a grant  of  a Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  ? 
— Yes. 

8798.  Which  gave  it  rather  a special  status,  and  to 
some  extent  removed  it  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
County  Quarter  Sessions;  but  that  privilege  was 
taken  away  by  the  Act  of  1888? — It  was. 

8799.  That  was  one  ground,  perhaps,  for  asking  for 
some  compensation  for  the  removal  of  that  privilege? 
— Yes.  That  really  puts  in  a nutshell  what  the  situa- 
tion was.  As  the  Commission  knows,  the  Act  of  1888 
was  the  first  Act  of  Parliament  dealing  with  County 
government,  as  distinct  from  Municipal  government. 
In  the  case  of  Municipal  government  you  had  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  and  you  amended  that, 
so  that  therefore  your  Corporations  were  on  a reformed 
basis ; but  the  old  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  had 
never  been  affected  by  any  alteration;  therefore  we 
had  to  deal  with  all  the  old  classes  of  institutions 
for  the  first  time. 

8800.  Then  another  point  is  that  the  constitution  of 
the  County  Council  being  put  on  an  electoral  basis 
would  give  it  considerably  more  weight  and  driving 
power  than  it  had  as  Quarter  Sessions  ?— Undoubtedly. 

8801.  And  the^  Boroughs  might  have  been  very  well 
content  with  King  Log,  hut  they  were  a little  bit 
afraid  of  King  Stork? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

8802.  And  in  addition  to  that,  the  constitution  of 
ike  County  _ Councils  being  based  upon  Urban  and 
Rural  Districts  would  almost  inevitably,  would  it  not, 
give  a good  deal  of  weight  and  power  to  the  Rural 
Districts— when  you  came  to  construct  a constitution 
of  that  kind,  you  would  have  almost  inevitably  in 
the  Rural  Districts  more  voting  power  than  their 
contributions^  to  taxation  entitled  them  to  ? — As  you 
know,  the  division  of  the  country  for  this  purpose 
into  electoral  areas  was  the  work  of  a Commission, 
and  we  drew  the  reference  to  the  Commission  with 
special  regard  to  the  desirability  of  not  going  on  a 
purely  numerical  basis,  but  recognising  that  the  rural 
population  was  more  scattered  than  the  urban,  and 
therefore  required  a little  more  generosity  in  treat- 
ment; but  I believe,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  with 
the  excejition  of  quite  a few  Counties,  mainly,  I think, 
in  the  North  of  England,  to-day  the  urban  repre- 
sentation of  the  County  Council  has  almost  entirely 
swamped  the  rural;  that  is  to  say,  the  numbea'  of 
places  which  are  either  small  Boroughs  or  Urban 
Districts,  and  whose  requirements  are  more  urban 
than  rural,  has  increased  so  immensely  that  in  many 
Counties,  such  as  my  own,  Wiltshire,  which  you  would 
think  to  be  a rural  County,  the  urban  representatives' 
have  exceeded  the  rural  already. 

8803.  I am  not  for  a moment  criticising  what  was 
done;  I am  only  referring  to  what  might  have  been 
the  apprehensions  of  the  Boroughs  before  it  was  done, 
while  it  was  in  course  of  making — I rather  suggest 
that  the  Boroughs  might  have  an  apprehension  that 
while  they  were  contributing  a good  share  to  the 
County  revenue,  they  might  be  outvoted  consider- 
ably in  the  County  Council  by  the  rural  areas  ? — There 
is  no  doubt  that  was  so;  they  were  very  much  afraid 
that  the  rural  areas  might  demand  reforms  and 
improvements  for  which  they  would  have  to  pay. 

8804.  That  was  one  reason? — No  doubt. 

8805.  (Mr.  Turton) : There  have  been,  I think, 
since  Mr.  Pelham  held  his  inquiry,  in  several 
Counties  large  redistribution  schemes  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Local  Government  Board? — I think  so. 

8806.  In  the  last  words  of  paragraph  5 you  put 
the  figure  of  250,000!’ — Yes. 

8807.  Would  you  venture  any  opinion  as  to  what 
in  your  judgment  should  be  the  limit  for  urban 
government?  Do  you  'think  good  government  could 
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be  best  carried  on  by  the  'limit  of  260,000  ? — Oh,  I 
do  not  know  that  I have  any  justification  for  that 
figure,  and  I should  not  venture  to  trouble  the  Com- 
mission at  this  stage  with  my  views  as  to  the  line 
that  reform  should  take,  but  I do  think  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  you  want  to  go  into  the  whole 
question,  and  ascertain  whether  there  is  a need  for 
alteration  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  both  the 
superior  Authority,  the  County  Council,  or  the 
County  Borough,  and  the  subordinate  Authorities. 

8808.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : Of  course,  this  figure  of 
250,000  which  you  mention  in  your  memorandum  is 
higher  than  that  of  half  the  cities  which  you  were 
prepared  to  exclude  in  the  first  instance.? — Yes,  but 
then  I should  like  to  point  out  that  in  the  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  1888  you  have  had  the  most  start- 
ling growth  in  the  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  of 
this  country,  and  in  my  humble  opinion,  I agree  with 
Cobbett  that  it  is  a great  danger — you  come  to  a 
point  when  in  your  governmental  proposals  you  must 
consider  whether  you  cannot  do  something  to  prevent 
this  immense  congregation  of  townspeople  in  districts 
where  they  have  not  the  responsibility  which  attaches 
to  places  like  Livei-pool,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Iieeds,  Sheffield,  or  any  of  those  large  towns. 

8809.  (Col.  Williams) : You  would  be  in  favour  of 
limitation  of  the  size  of  a town,  if  possible? — I would, 
certainly. 

8810.  (ilfr.  Pritchard)  : Could  you  place  a maximum 
limit  of  population  to  the  size  of  a town? — Yes.  I 
should  like  to  see  some  steps  taken  which  would 
necessitate  dealing  with  intervening  spaces — rural 
areas  between  towns — exactly  the  same  thing  as  you 
have  done  in  the  housing  laws  of  the  country.  When 
I first  entered  Parliament  you  could  build  houses 
back  to  back,  and  without  gardens;  but  you  have 
altered  all  that  in  the  interests  of  public  health,  and 
so  I hold  that  in  the  interests  of  good  government 
and  public  health  you  do  not  want  to  let  urban  areas 
grow  without  some  control  being  exercised. 

8811.  (Chairman):  You  do  not  want  to  let  town 
grow  into  town,  whereby  it  becomes  one  enormous 
urban  area? — Yes. 

8812.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : Supposing  you  have  a large 
Drban  District,  whether  it  be  100,000  or  150,000,  or 
whatever  you  please,  it  has  no  opportunity  of 
becoming  a County  Borough  until  another  step  has 
intervened — it  has  to  be  created  a Borough? — ^Yes. 

8813.  And  that  depends  on  the  Charter  of  the 
Privy  Council? — That  is  so. 

8814.  That  is  entirely  outside  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act? — Yes,  entirely.  The  granting  of  a Charter 
is,  of  course,  quite  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
giving  of  autonomy  in  the  form  of  a County  Borough. 

8815.  But  it  is  an  essential  step  before  an  Drbiari 
District  can  become  a County  Borough.? — Yes,  1 
believe  that  to  be  so. 

8816.  S'o  that  even  with  50,000,  100,000,  200,000, 
or  260,000  inhabitants,  unless  a Charter  is  granted  it 
cannot  become  a Borough  ? — That  is  so. 

8817.  (Chairman) : Then  passing  to  paragraph  6, 
as  to  Borough  extensions,  can  you  give  us  a little 
more  elaborately  what  your  view  is  of  'a  moderate 
adjustment  which  should  be  granted,  and  would  be 
necessary  and  justifiable? — I think  a Borough  which 
has  overstepped  its  natural  or  statutory  boundaries, 
and  has  embarked  upon  schemes  of  public  lighting, 
water  supply,  or  drainage,  is  entitled  to  such  an 
extension  as  will  secure  for  it  the  full  advantage  of 
the  area  which  it  has  improved;  but  I am  strongly 
opposed  to  what  so  often  happens,  that  a Borough 
seeking  to  extend  its  area  takes  in  the  whole  territory 
round  it,  which  is  never  likely  to  be  covered  with 
houses,  or,  at  all  events,  not  for  another  generation 
or  more,  and  gets  it  simply  for  the  purpose  of  rating. 
That  creates  at  once  the  greatest  difficulty,  because 
you  have  the  occupants  of  the  rural  area  demanding, 
as  they  are  justly  entitled  to  do,  that  they  should 
be  rated  on  a different  basis  from  those  who  get  the 
direct  benefit — you  get  all  those  difficulties  of  speciil 
r.ating  areas  and  the  incidence  of  local  rates,  and  I 
think  you  are  doing  an  injustice  to  a rural  district 
by  bringing  it  in  either  before  it  has  become  from  .a 


general  beneficial  point  of  view  or  from  general 
circumstances  part  of  the  Borough — that  is  what  I 
call  reasonably  conclusive. 

8818.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  say  that  a 
Borough  was  justified  in  extending  its  boundaries  if 
it  extends  its  services  to  the  surrounding  area? — 
Yes. 

8819.  (Col.  Williams) : In  view  of  the  great  elec- 
trical development  of  recent  years,  do  you  suggest 
that  if  a Borough  extended  its  lighting  and  that  sort 
of  thing  into  an  adjoining  area,  it  should  be  a reason 
for  the  inclusion  of  that  area? — ^No,  I think  there 
would  have  to  be  an  overwhelming  ground  for  in- 
clusion— I think  every  case  should  be  considered  on 
its  merits. 

8820.  You  are  aware  that  now  the  tendency  is  to 
have  a larger  electrical  generating  centre  for  distri- 
bution.?— Yes.  I should  think  under  these  quite 
recent  conditions,  probably  lighting  would  have  to  be- 
taken out  altogether,  because  in  the  future,  I take 
it,  lighting  will  be  over  an  immense  area.  I think 
perhaps  I ought  to  have  left  out  lighting  altogether. 

8821.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Before  we  pass  from 

that,  may  I say  I think  there  is  a little  confusion  of 
ideas  in  my  friend’s  question?  Lighting  the  streets 
is  a thing  which  is  carried  on  by  the  Local  Authority, 
quite  independently  of  whether  it  supplies  electricity 
or  ga.s — it  is  the  duty  of  the  Local  Authority  to  light 
the  streets,  and  if  it  does  not  itself  supply  electricity 
or  gas,  it  buys  it.? — Yes. 

8822.  Perhaps  I should  have  distinguished  between 
the  supply  of  electricity  for  lighting  and  for  power — 
your  suggestion  as  to  lighting  still  holds  good? — 
Yes,  that  is  what  I meant. 

8823.  (Mr.  Turton) : In  addition  to  the  objections 
which  you  have  given  us  to  taking  in  these  largo 
rural  territories,  is  there  not  also  the  question 
involved  of  what  is  so  great  an  asset  of  our  national 
life — that  it  would  destroy  the  local  patriotism  of  all 
the  people  in  these  areas  who  give  their  time  to 
attending  the  meetings  of  their  local  District 
Councils  in  the  evening  ? — In  what  way  ? 

8824.  Because  obviously,  if  you  destroy  these  small 
urban  Authorities,  and  put  them  into  a County 
Borough,  they  do  not  get  the  same  opportunity  of 
attending  to  their  local  interests — they  are  swamped? 
—Yes. 

8825.  Do  you  attaOh  much  importance  to  that? — 
That  is  a branch  of  the  subject  of  which  I know 
very  little,  because  I have  never  lived  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  a big  town;  I have  only 
observed  it  from  my  connection  with  Liverpool  or 
London — I dare  say  it  is  true. 

8826.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : By  the  Local  Government 
Act  you  made  provision  for  altering  the  boundaries 
of  all  the  local  government  areas — ^by  section  54  with 
regard  to  Boroughs,  and  by  section  67  with  regard  to 
Urban  and  Rural  Districts;  and  that  power,  of 
course,  is  a necessary  one  now,  and  should  continue, 
should  it  not,  in  order  to  meet  the  change  of  circum- 
stances ? — Yes,  certainly. 

8827.  A large  number  of  these  Orders  were  made, 
some  of  them  by  your  Lordship  when  you  were 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board;  and  those 
Orders  were  made  after  inquiry  by  your  Inspectors. 
It  has  been  suggested  to  us  here  that  some  objection 
is  taken — I do  not  know  on  what  ground — to  the 
holding  of  inquiries  by  the  Inspectors  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health,  the  successors  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  I do  not  know  whether  you  could  help  us 
on  that  point,  whether  you  were  satisfied  with  the 
way  in  which  the  Inspectors  conducted  those 
inquiries.? — I have  always  thought — and  I have  haa 
considerable  experience,  because  I was  six  years 
Under-Secretary  and  five  years  President — that  the 
inquiries  conducted  by  the  Inspectors  are  among  the 
very  best  forms  of  inquiry  that  you  can  possibly 
have.  The  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
has  the  power  -to  associate  with  the  ordinary 
Inspector  an  expert  or  a barrister,  or  anyone  else 
who  he  thinks  may  assist  the  Inspector,  if  he 
anticipates  exceptional  difficulties;  and  I cannot  call 
to  mind  at  this  moment  a single  case  in  which  the 
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reports  made  by  the  Inspectors  were  not  remarkable 
alike  for  their  clearness  and  their  impartiality. 

8828.  (.Mr.  Turton) : Do  you  think  three  inquiries 
are  necessary — first  the  Local  Inquiry,  secondly,  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  thirdly,  the  House  of 
Lords  ? — There  are  no  inquiries  by  the  House  of 
Commons  and  House  of  Lords. 

8829.  There  may  be;  it  goes  upstairs? — ^Oh,  yes; 
there  is  a Committee,  if  you  call  that  an  inquiry.  I 
mean  an  inquiry  on  the  spot  by  a man  calling  local 
witnesses  and  examining  them — the  other  is  a 
Parliamentary  investigation. 

8830.  (Chairman):  I think  the  point  we  have  had 
before  us  was  this,  that  the  same  question  is  gone 
into  three  times,  and  considerable  expense  is 
incurred  by  that  fact,  and  it  was  asked  whether  it 
would  be  possible  in  any  way  to  shorten  the  pro- 
cedure and  save  expense? — Are  you  talking  of  a 
Provisional  Order  or  an  Act  of  Parliament? 

8831.  A Provisional  Order? — In  the  case  of  a 
Provisional  Order,  as  a rule,  the  whole  of  the  con- 
troversy is  removed  before  it  reaches  the  House  of 
Commons.  That  is  why  in  the  great  miajority  of 
Provisional  Order  Confirmation  Bills  which  pass 
through  Parliament  you  put  sixteen  or  eighteen 
Provisional  Orders  into  one  Act  of  Parliament. 

8832.  There  are  a great  number,  of  course,  un- 
opposed?— ^The  great  mass  of  them  are  unopposed. 

8833.  But  still,  there  are  a number  which  are 
opposed.? — Is  that  so?  You  speak  with  greater 
authority,  but  I should  have  thought  that  the  per- 
centage of  opposed  Provisional  Orders  in  an  ordinary 
Session  of  Parliament  was  not  one  per  cent. — it  was 
not  in  my  time. 

8834.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : You  mean  Provisional  Orders 
for  all  purposes? — I am  talking  now  only  of  Pro- 
visional Orders  connected  with  the  Local  Government 
Board,  or  the  Ministry  of  Health — not  Board  of 
Trade  Provisional  Orders. 

8835.  You  are  confining  yourself  to  Extension 
Orders? — Yes,  for  extensions  and  other  similar  local 
government  purposes. 

8836.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : I think  his  Lordship  is  right 
to  this  extent,  that  a considerable  majority  are  not 
opposed,  but  there  are  some  severely  opposed  cases? — 
Certainly. 

8837.  And  the  suggestion  is  that  in  those  cases 
there  is  a little  too  much  inquiry,  by  having  first  of 
all  an  inquiry  in  the  locality,  secondly,  an  inquiry 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  thirdly,  an  inquiry  b.y 
the  House  of  Lords? — That  may  be  so,  but  the  Com- 
mission knows  that  they  are  raising  there  one  of 
the  most  difScult  and  controversial  questions  there  is, 
namely,  how  far  you  are  going  to  transfer  to  an 
official,  whether  a Ministry  of  Health  Inspector  or 
any  other  official,  whether  a permanent  official  or  one 
appointed  ad  hoc,  the  powers  which  at  present  belong 
to  Parliament,  and  which  Parliament  is  very  jealous 
of  surrendering. 

8838.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Is  it  not  the  other 
way  about,  that  it  is  suggested  that  we  should  dis- 
pense with  that  Departmental  inquiry  and  leave  it 
to  Parliament,  the  contention  being  that  Parliament 
is  the  protector  of  the  small  Authorities  in  these 
annexation  proposals,  and  not  the  Minister.  Might 
I remind  you  that  there  has  been  a recommendation 
of  the  Consultative  Council  on  Local  Health  Adminis- 
tration, with  regard  to  the  point  which  Mr.  Pritchard 
put  to  you,  and  that  they  made  this  recommendation  : 
“ We  recommend  that  the  local  inquiry  into  all  appli- 
cations of  an  important  character  should  be  held  by 
a body  of  three  persons,  of  whom  at  least  one,  who 
should  be  Chairman,  should  be  a person  who  is 
neither  an  officer  nor  an  ex-officer  of  the  Ministry, 
and  is  possessed  of  experience  of  acting  in 
a judicial  capacity.”  What  do  you  say  in  regard  to 
that? — I am  afraid  I have  not  followed  these  things 
lately  as  much  as  I ought  to  have  done,  and  I should 
like  to  reserve  my  opinion. 

8839.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Of  course,  these  three 
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were  to  appoint  a Joint  Committee  in  the  case  of  an 
opposed  Order? — Yes,  clearly. 

8840.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  that? — None; 
I have  great  confidence  in  a Joint  Committee  of  the 
two  Houses. 

(Chairman) : Then  we  pass  to  paragraph  7.  I do 
not  know  whether  there  are  any  questions  on  that? 

8841.  (Mr.  Turton) : You  say  it  would  “ lead  to 
the  disintegration  of  County  government.”  Would 
you  also  be  prepared  to  add  “ and  the  destruction 
of  ”? — Yes,  I do  not  mind. 

8842.  We  only  want  to  get  at  your  opinion? — I am 
not  quite  sure  of  the  difference  between  disintegration 
and  destruction.  I suppose  if  I am(  disintegrated, 
I could  not  be  very  well  constructed. 

8843.  (Chairman) : Then  on  paragraph  8,  is  there 
anything  further  in  regard  to  Mr.  Dent’s  evidence 
that  3'ou  would  like  to  say  ? — No,  except  this,  that  it  is 
not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  finance,  which  I 
think  is  very  very  serious  in  this  way,  that  if  you  are 
going  to  take  away  all  the  i-ateable  value  of  a County 
which  is  high — the  developed  parts  of  the  County,  and 
leave  it  with  nothing  but  the  rural  districts,  you  will 
be  compelled  to  reconsider  your  whole  scheme  of  local 
government — that  is  my  view — ^but  apart  altogether 
from  that  question,  I should  very  much  regret  a con- 
tinuous sapping  of  the  administrative  powers  of  the 
County  Council ; that  is  to  say,  you  would  have  greater 
and  greater  difficulty  in  getting  men  who  have  a 
capacity  for  local  government,  and  who  are  able  to 
give  the  time  to  it  that  is  necessary,  and  those  men 
are  naturalty  to  be  found,  as  a rule,  more  numerously 
in  the  town  than  in  the  country,  if  only  for  the 
reason  that  they  can  get  to  and  fro  more  easily 
than  the  men  who  live  a long  way  out  in  the  County. 
I should  regret  to  see  the  supply  of  local  government 
people,  men  and  women,  seriously  reduced  by  setting 
up  a variety  of  centres  cl  government  in  Municipal 
Boroughs. 

8844.  We  have  heard  from  other  witnesses  some- 
thing about  the  advantages  of  the  dual  system  of 
County  government,  and  government  by  Urban  and 
Rural  District  Councils  and  so  forth  over  the  single 
system  of  County  Borough  government? — You  mean 
the  County  government  and  the  subordinate  Local 
Authority? 

8845.  Yes,  whereas  the  whole  thing  is  concentrated 
in  one  in  the  County  Borough.  Have  you  anything 
to  say  on  that? — I hold  that  view  very  strongly.  If 
I may  illustrate  it  by  my  own  County  of  Wiltshire,  we 
have  only  one  Borough  in  our  County  which  is 
qualified  to  be  a County  Borough ; that  is  the  Borough 
of  Swindon.  From  the  Borough  of  Swindon  to-day 
we  draw  our  Deputy  CJiairman,  one  of  the  ablest 
men  on  our  County  Council,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee — both  of  them  come  from 
Swindon.  But  if  you  make  Swindon  into  a County 
Borough,  both  of  those  gentlemen  would  naturally 
serve  on  their  own  County  Borough  Council,  and  the 
County  Council  will  lose  them;  and  the  same  thing 
applies  in  other  Counties  where  County  Boroughs  are 
much  more  numerous. 

8846.  That  was  not  quite  the  point  put  to  us.  The 
point  was  that  so  many  more  people  take  an  interest 
in  local  government  if  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
serving  on  their  own  local  District  Councils,  and  not 
only  on  the  central  body? — No  doubt  that  is  true. 

8847.  And  that  it  produces  better  government  in 
the  end? — Yes,  I should  think  that  is  true — I do  not 
know. 

8848.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : On  the  other  hand,  we 
know  that  in  a Borough  the  members  of  the  Borough 
Council  are  in  constant  touch  with  their  constituents, 
and  they  very  often  get  prompted  by  their  con- 
stituents to  complain  of  the  lighting  of  X street  or 
the  repair  of  Y street,  and  so  on,  and  those  questions 
come  up  and  are  kept  continually  alive  in  the 
Council,  owing  to  the  close  contact  between  the  mem- 
bers who  represent  the  wards  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  wards  themselves? — Yes. 

8849.  (Col.  Williams) : I do  not  know  whether  your 
recollection  goes  to  the  fact  that  when  a suggestion 
was  made  to  reduce  the  population  test  for  County 
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Boi’oiigh  status  to  25,000,  there  was  added  to  that 
the  proposition  that  there  should  be  a certain  rate- 
able value  in  addition  to  population  P — Yes. 

3850.  Do  you  think,  in  considering  all  these  ques- 
tions, that  population  alone  should  not  be  the  test, 
but  also  the  ability  to  raise  money? — I think  so.  I 
think  certainly  all  the  qualifications  should  be  con- 
sidei’ed,  and  I feel  verj’^  strongly  that  the  effect  on 
the  surrounding  areas  should  be  considered  too. 

8851.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : All  these  things  are  covered, 
are  they  not,  by  the  word  “ desirable  ”? — Certainly; 


that  is  what  was  intended.  If  the  Commission  will 
be  good  enough  to  let  me  go  now,  and  if  there  are 
any  other  questions  which  they  wish  to  put  to  me,  I 
shall  be  only  too  glad  to  return  and  place  my  services 
at  their  disposal. 

^ 8862._  (Chairman) : We  thank  you  for  coming  to 

give  evidence,  and  for  your  promise  to  come  again? 

I appreciate  your  courtesy  in  letting  me  go,  and  if 
you  want  me  to  come  again  I shall  be  only  too  glad 
(Chairman):  We  shall  no  doubt  be  glad  to  have 
your  further  assistance. 


(The  Witness  withdrew). 


Sir  James  Peace  Hinchliffb,  called  and  examined. 


8853.  (Chairman)  : You  are  the  Chairman  of  the 
County  Council  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire?— 
Yes. 


COUNTY  COUNCILS  ASSOCIATION. 

CREATION  AND  EXTENSION  OF  COUNTY 
BOROUGHS. 

Mbmobandum  of  Evidence  by  Sib  James  Peace 
Hinohliffe. 

I am  Chairman  of  the  County  Council  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

1.  The  County  Council  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  are  most  seriously  concerned  with  the 
question  of  the  creation  and  extension  of  County 
Boroughs. 

The  West  Riding  have  perhaps  stronger  reasons 
than  any  other  County  to  be  gravely  apprehensive  of 
the  mischief  which  is  inseparably  bound  up  with 
the  policy  of  wide  extensions  pursued  by  the  County 
Borouglis. 

I entirely  agree  with  other  witnesses  that  this 
policy  must,  if  it  succeeds,  lead  to  the  destruction 
of  the  existing  system  of  local  government,  and  1 
desire  to  add  that  the  most  striking  illustration  of 
this  danger  is  afforded  by  the  schemes  promoted  in 
the  West  Riding  during  the  past  few  years. 

2.  The  recent  cases  of  Leeds  and  Bradford,  which 
were  the  immediate  and  pressing  reason  for  the 
action  of  the  West  Riding  County  Council  in  again 
asking  for  an  inquiry  into  the  question  of  local 
government,  are  of  very  great  importance,  not  only 
in  themselves,  but  because  the  principles  advanced, 
and  the  arguments  adduced  by  the  Boroughs,  can  be 
applied  with  equal  force  to  large  portions  of  the 
West  Riding  area. 

3.  The  Boroughs  allege,  in  effect,  that  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  that  the  Borough  administration 
should  be  extended  to  wide  regions  surrounding  the 
Boroughs,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  people  to 
be  brought  in,  and  of  the  effect  on  the  remainder  of 
the  County  area. 

4.  The  contentions  of  the  Boroughs  on  such 
inatters  as  community  of  interest,  housing,  transport, 
lighting,  drainage,  water  supply,  and  other  services 
can  be  applied  in  an  industrial  County  like  the  West 
Riding  to  the  most  extravagant  proposals,  and  if 
Orders  are  granted  on  such  grounds  there  will  be  no 
finality  until  the  more  valuable  rating  areas  are 
absorbed. 

5.  The  West  Riding  already  contains  nine  County 
Boioughs,  viz.,  Barnsley,  Bradford,  Dewsbury, 
Halifax,  Huddersfield,  Leeds,  Rotherham,  Sheffield 
and  Wakefield.  Three  of  these,  Barnsley,  Dewsbury 
and  Wakefield,  have  been  formed  since  1912. 

The  Municipal  Borough  of  Doncaster  extended  its 
boundaries  in  1914,  and  by  such  extension  acquired 
the  requisite  population  to  enable  it  to  apply  for 
County  Borough  status.  The  application  (which  is 
referred  to  later)  was  made  last  year,  and  a Provi- 
sional Order  was  granted  by  the  Ministry  of  Health 
but  was  rejected  by  a Select  Committee  of  the  House 


of  Lords.  By  a process  of  extension  or  amalgama- 
tion, schemes  for  other  County  Boroughs  may  easily 
be  formulated  in  the  same  way  in  the  future. 

6.  If  the  arguments  of  the  Boroughs,  and  their 
policy  of  extension,  are  to  prevail,  each  one  of  the 
above  nine  County  Boroughs  (and  new  County 
Boroughs  if  created)  may  equally  well  claim  wide 
areas  and  seek  to  annex  places — not  only  on  their 
borders,  but  also  other  areas  remote  from  their 
centres. 

Community  of  interest  in  the  Borough  sense  of 
the  word  can  always  be  alleged,  and,  the  settled  pur- 
pop  of  many  of  the  Boroughs  in  the  West  Riding 
being  clearly  indicated  by  recent  applications,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Local  Authorities  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Boroughs,  and  also  the  County  Council,  are 
subject  to  a constant  danger  of  attack  on  their  areas 
and  disturbance  of  their  administration. 

7.  The  proposals  for  the  extension  of  Borough 
boundaries  formulated  or  projected  during  the  past 
few  years  in  the  West  Riding  threatened  the  County 
with  a loss  of  an  area  of  187,734  acres,  a population 
of  409,249,  and  an  assessable  value  of  £2,082,541. 

Other  witnesses  will  go  into  the  details  of  the 
schemes  if  necessary,  but  I desire  to  observe  that 
some  of  the  proposals— notably  Sheffield,  Leeds  and 
Bradford — involved  the  absorption  of  wide  districts, 
remote  from  the  proposed  centres  of  government' 
and  included  large  tracts  of  agricultural  land— and 
in  the  case  of  Sheffield  a stretch  of  moorland  several 
miles  in  width. 

8.  I "wish  to  submit  with  all  the  force  at  my  com- 
mand that  schemes  of  this  kind  are  not  genuine  cases 
of  Borough  extension  at  all,  and  are  inimical  to  the 
best  interests  of  local  government.  They  are  really 
ambitious  schemes  for  forming  a Borough  which 
possesses  the  character  of  a large  County  area. 

Under  such  schemes  places  far  distant  from  the 
centre  of  government  would  be  placed  under  a cen- 
tralised system  designed  for  the  administration  of  a 
large  town,  and  would  be  called  upon  to  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  the  services  provided  for  the  City, 
although  from  their  topographical  position  they  could 
not  rpeive  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  present 
inhabitants  of  the  City.  At  the  same  time  they 
would  be  deprived  of  the  close  oversight  and  active 
management  of  their  own  affairs  which  they  now 
possess. 

9.  One  of  the  most  disturbing  elements  in  all 
these  schemes  is  that  there  is  no  finality  about  them. 
The  wide  boundaries  planned  lend  themselves  to  still 
further  expansion,  and  immediately  an  extension  is 
authorised  new  conditions  of  “contiguity”  arise, 
and  therefore  the  same  arguments  may  be  repeated 
over  and  over  ^ again  whenever  an  opportunity  f or 
further  absorption  presents  itself,  or  when  Municipal 
ambition  is  rekindled  by  the  prospect  of  development 
in  neighbouring  areas. 

10.  As  against  this,  it  may  be  said  that  a number 
of  recent  applications  have  been  defeated,  wholly  or 
partly.  But  history  shows  a persistency  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  these  Boroughs.  For  example,  Leeds, 
although  their  large  scheme  was  defeated  in  1904, 
came  again  in  1912,  again  in  1919,  and  again  in 
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1921.  The  Halifax  Bill  of  1920  (withdrawn),  which 
proposed  to  relieve  the  County  of  a quarter  of  a 
million  of  assessable  value,  was  largely  a repetition 
of  an  earlier  scheme,  and  there  is  reasonable  ground 
to  suppose  that  the  rejected  schemes  of  Sheffield, 
Botherham,  Leeds  and  Bradford  and  others  will  be 
revived  in  certain  contingencies. 

Perhaps  I may  be  permitted  to  add  that  it  was 
not  until  the  defeat  of  the  Leeds  and  Bradford 
Orders  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Boroughs 
became  anxious  for  the  appointment  of  the  Royal 
Commission. 

11.  There  is  another  disturbing  feature  'of  the 
matter  to  which  I desire  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Commission.  The  Non-County  Boroughs  within 
the  Riding  are  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  added 
financial  burden  which  may  be  thrown  on  the  re- 
mainder of  the  County  as  the  result  of  these 
threatened  losses  of  rateable  value,  and  proposals  for 
extensions  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  population  of 
50,000  to  enable  them  to  apply  for  County  Borough 
statue  have  been  formulated  or  discussed  in  certain 
cases.  Doncaster,  principally  by  extending  its  area 
in  1914  (as  already  mentioned),  have  reached  that 
population,  and  they  not  only  succeeded  last  year  in 
obtaining  a Provisional  Order  from  the  Ministry  of 
Health  Iwhich  was,  however,  rejected  by  Parlia- 
ment), but  it  is  understood  that  they  have  already 
discussed  the  feasibility  of  taking  in  the  rich  mining 
districts  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  according  to  the 
Municipal  idea  are  “ continuous  ” with  or  “ con- 
tiguous ” to  the  Borough. 

12.  The  pernicious  effect  thus  created  further 
extends  to  the  Urban  Districts,  who  naturally  share 
the  fears  of  the  Non-County  Boroughs,  and  schemes 
have  been  discussed  by  some  of  the  Urban  Councils 
for  grouping  districts,  which  would  become  potential 
County  Boroughs. 

The  ultimate  effect  on  the  County  cannot  be  in 
doubt,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
result  to  the  County,  should  these  potential  group- 
ings be  effected,  would  be  the  forerunner  of  com- 
plete destruction,  for  the  loss,  when  added  to  the 
County  Borough  schemes  already  mentioned  (see 
paragraph  7),  would  approximately  amount  to'  half 
the  assessable  value  of  the  County. 

13.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  for  me  'to  say  in 
these  circumstances  that,  until  tlie  appointment  of 
the  Royal  Commission,  there  existed  in  the  West 
Riding  an  atmosphere  of  profound  uncertainty  and 
unrest  caused  by  these  various  schemes. 

But  I do  ask  the  Commission  to  consider  the 
demoralising  effect  which  all  this  disturbance  has 
on  local  government.  It  tends  to  weaken  incentive 
to  efficient  administration  in  the  County  Districts, 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  it  diverts  the  attention  and 
energies  of  the  Boroughs  from  their  legitimate  and 
primary  duties  of  looking  after  their  own  affaire. 
Incidentally,  it  involves  a shocking  waste  of  public 
money. 

14.  May  I say  in  passing  that  one  outstanding 
feature  of  the  opposition  to  the  recent  extension 
schemes  in  the  West  Riding  was  the  intense  desire 
of  the  District  Councils  to  preserve  their  autonomy — 
and  the  value  they  put  on  their  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

To  my  mind  the  cultivation  of  civic  interest  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  national  importance.  The 
inclusion  of  wide  zones,  embracing  numerous  self- 
governing  areas,  within  the  boundaries  of  large 
Cities  can  only  result  in  the  destruction  of  local 
patriotism  and  public  spirit,  and  it  would  drive  out 
of  the  public  service  a large  number  of  popularly 
elected  representatives,  who  have  the  strongest 
desire  to  continue  their  present  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

15.  I respectfully  ask  the  Commission  to  consider 
what  effect  is  going  to  he  produced  on  the  future 
policy  and  activities  of  the  County  Council  of  the 
West  Riding,  if  the  present  policy  of  Borough  exten- 
sions succeeds. 


And  I would  ask  the  Commission  in  considering 
this  question  to  bear  in  mind  the  marked  tendency 
which  Parliament  has  shown  in  recent  years  to  make 
extensive  use  of  County  Councils. 

Since  County  Councils  came  into  existence  no  lees 
than  68  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed  affect- 
ing the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  County  Councils. 
Some  of  these  Acts  affect  County  Councils  in  very 
small  degree,  but  others  have  thrown  upon  County 
Councils  new  duties  of  the  very  greatest  importance 
and  entailing  large  expenditure,  and  the  West 
Biding  Count}’'  Council  have  responded  to  the  legis- 
lative demands  made  upon  them  by  setting  up 
machinery  of  County  government  on  a scale  befitting 
the  needs  of  a great  and  important  community.  Some 
idea  of  the  activities  of  the  West  Riding  County 
Council  under  the  Education  Acts  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  their  expenditure  on  education 
last  year  amounted  to  more  than  £2,000,000. 

16.  Again,  considerable  responsibilities  relating 
to  public  health  have  been  put  upon  County  Councils, 
e.g.,  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  entailing  the 
provision  of  sanatoria,  clinics,  and  dispensaries,  the 
treatment  of  venereal  disease,  supervision  of  mid- 
wives, maternity  and  child  welfare,  the  establish- 
ment of  isolation  hospital  districts;  various  duties 
in  case  of  default  of  other  Local  Authorities,  e.g.,  in 
relation  to  housing  and  town  planning,  milk  and 
dairies;  and  many  other  matters. 

Another  duty  put  upon  County  Councils  in  recent 
years  is  the  welfare  of  the  blind;  new  duties  and 
powers  under  the  Shops  Acts;  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  inebriates  retreats,  and  the  care  of 
the  mentally  defective;  certain  powers  and  duties 
under  the  Electricity  Acts;  duties  formerly  dis- 
charged by  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue 
in  connection  ivith  local  taxation  licences;  registra- 
tion and  licensing  of  motor  cars;  gunpowder  stores, 
sale  of  poisons,  regulation  of  theatres,  and  registra- 
tion of  war  charities. 

Responsibilities  have  also  been  put  upon  County 
Councils  in  relation  to  agriculture;  the  provision  of 
small  holdings  and  allotments,  the  protection  of 
fisheries  land  wild  birds,  and  numerous  other  matters. 

17.  Now  the  problem  I wish  to  put  to  the  Com- 
mission is  this — and  may  I say  it  is  a problem  which 
has  been  put  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  Inspector  on 
behalf  of  the  West  Riding  County  Council  at  every 
Local  Inquiry  during  the  past  few  years: — If  con- 
currently with  the  imposition  upon  them  by  Parlia- 
ment of  new  duties  entailing  large  additional  expen- 
diture the  resources  of  the  West  Riding  County 
Council  are  depleted,  by  the  taking  aivay  of  area.s 
and  rateable  value,  as  the  result  of  County  Borough 
extensions  and  creations,  how  is  the  County  Council 
to  carry  on? 

It  is  obvious  that  an  impossible  situation  must 
ultimately  arise. 

The  Local  Government  (Adjustments)  Act  of  1913 
is  no  answer  to  the  problem,  as  is  explained  by  other 
witnesses. 

18.  Apropos  of  the  above,  it  is  a common  feature 
of  recent  applications  for  extension  of  boundaries 
in  the  West  Riding  for  the  Boroughs  to  urge  as  a 
reason  for  the  change,  the  necessity  of  adding  to 
the  financial  resources  of  the  Boroughs  on  account 
of  the  altered  conditions  of  local  government,  and 
the  new  services  required  and  supplied,  the  important 
duties  which  are  now  entrusted  to  Local  Authorities, 
and  the  additional  duties  which  are  constantly  being 
imposed  upon  them  by  Parliament.  This  argument, 
which  was  put  forward  by  Leeds  and  Bradford, 
applies  equally  to  the  Counties,  and  it  would  be 
manifestly  unjust  to  add  to  the  financial  resources 
of  those  Boroughs  to  enable  them  to  bear  their  new 
burdens  at  the  cost  of  diminishing  the  resources  of 
the  West  Riding  County  Council,  who  have  .similar 
additional  burdens  to  carry. 

19.  Apart  from  the  imposition  upon  County 
Councils  of  new  duties,  the  older  services  performed 
by  them  have  grown  enormously  in  cost.  In  1890  the 
County  rate  in  the  West  Riding  was  only  6d.,  this 
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year  it  ia  4s.  7d. — nine  times  greater,  and  tLe  expen- 
diture has  grown  from  £288,000  in  1890  to  approxi- 
mately £4,200,000  in  1923.  The  rate  levied  for  main 
roads  in  the  West  Riding  is  to-day  16  times  what 
it  was  in  1890  (a  penny  rate  in  1890 — Is.  3d.  in 
1923). 

20.  These  figures  have  a direct  bearing  on  the 
argument  put  forward  by  the  Boroughs  in  every 
recent  extension  application  regarding  the  recupera- 
tive properties  of  the  West  Riding.  The  Boroughs 
say  that  notwithstanding  the  repeated  abstraction 
of  areas  fi'om  the  County  the  assessable  value  of  the 
West  Riding  Administrative  County  is  greater  to-day 
than  it  was  directly  after  the  passing  of  the  1888 
Act. 

This  is  most  illusory. 

The  measure  of  injury  the  Administrative  County 
sustains  must  be  ascertained  by  comparison  with  the 
concurrent  growth  of  the  County  Boroughs.  Whilst 
the  County  Boroughs  in  the  West  Riding  have  in 
many  cases  more  than  doubled  their  assessable  values 
since  1888,  the  Administrative  County  has  only 
increased  by  one-third. 

It  is  unsound  to  say  that  the  County  is  no  worse 
off  by  reason  of  the  extension  and  creation  of  County 
Boroughs.  A County  Council  never  recovers  from 
the  loss.  The  increases  in  rateable  value  would 
accrue  in  any  case,  and  the  areas  taken  away  repre- 
S6]it  a permanent  deprivation  from  the  County. 

21.  Moreover,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
increases  in  rateable  value  in  a newly  developed  dis- 
trict are  usually  accompanied  by  an  influx  of  a new 
population,  which  carries  new  liabilities — roads, 
police,  education,  health  services,  and  so  on;  all 
this  means  a fresh  outlay.  Which  would  not  be  neces- 
sary in  anything  approaching  the  same  proportion 
in  the  more  stabilised  and  better  equipped  areas  that 
are  usually  sought  to  be  annexed  by  the  Boroughs. 

22.  The  theory  of  recovery  by  recuperative  pro- 
perties has  no  true  bearing  on  the  question  of  finan- 
cial injury  to  the  County,  and  it  implies  the  absurd 
proposition  that  Counties  are  to  he  stereotyped,  whilst 
Boroughs  may  grow.  I contend  that  the  County 
Council  are  entitled  to  reap  the  advantage  of  the 
normal  and  inherent  growth  of  their  area,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  County  Boroughs. 

23.  It  is  persistently  stated  by  the  Boroughs  that 
the  grievances  of  the  Counties  have  been  disposed  of 
by  the  Local  'Government  (Adjustments)  Act  of  1913. 

I desire  to  point  out  that  financial  injury  to  the 
County  is  only  one  phase  of  the  problem,  and  even 
if  the  Act  of  1913  gave  the  Counties  recoupment, 
the  Act  was  not  passed  to  enable  slices  of  the  County 
to  be  bought  and  sold,  according  to  rates  laid  down 
in  the  Act. 

^ Other  witnesses  will  deal  with  the  practical  oper.a- 
tion  of  the  Act,  but  I desire  to  state  generally  that 
the  experience  of  the  West  Riding  County  Council 
demonstrates  clearly  that  the  compensation  provided 
by  the  Act  is  altogether  inadequate  to  indemnify  the 
County  against  financial  loss. 

Inadequate  as  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1913 
are  to  meet  present  loss,  there  is  no  account  taken 
of  the  prospective  loss  represented  by  the  increase  in 
the  rateable  value  of  the  area  taken  away  which 
occurs  in  the  ordinary  course  of  development,  and 
in  an  industrial  County  like  the  W^est  Riding  this 
development  is  considerable,  and  would  occur 
whether  the  boundary  was  altered  or  not. 

24.  Again,  it  is  not  merely  a question  of  financial 
loss  capable  of  being  measured  for  the  purposes  of 
a claim  under  the  Act  of  1913. 

The  West  Riding  are  hardly  ever  free  from  some 
Municipal  scheme  which  threatens  alteration. 

The  wholesale  disturbance  and  dislocation  of  the 
machinery  of  government,  involving  fresh  arrange- 
ments, all  mean  a waste  of  money  which  cannot  be 
recovered.  The  reorganisation  of  police  divisions, 
the  replacement  of  educational  facilities  following 
the  compulsory  transfers  of  schools,  the  readjustment 
of_  divisional  surveyors’  and  medical  officers’  dis- 
tricts; interference  with  joint  arrangements  for 


hospital  provision  and  sanatoria,  and  numerous 
other  details  of  public  health — ^in  other  words,  the 
sweeping  away  of  years  of  thought  and  labour — all 
involve  serious  waste  which  cannot  be  computed  in 
terms  of  money  for  the  purposes  of  a claim  under  the 
Act. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  I have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  no  financial  adjustment  under  exist- 
ing provisions  and  practice  is  sufficient  to  indemnify 
the  County  against  the  loss  which  it  sustains  by 
reason  of  the  creation  or  extension  of  County 
Boroughs. 

25.  Bearing  on  the  question  of  financial  injury, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Parliament  created 
the  County  a unit  of  rating,  and  having  since  the 
formation  of  County  Councils  thrown  very  heavy 
burdens  upon  them  (as  stated  above),  it  is  an  in- 
justice to  the  ratepayers  in  the  County  area  to  take 
away  the  rateable  value  of  the  County  and  add  it 
to  the  Boroughs  (unless  the  most  conclusive  case  .of 
public  necessity  for  the  change  can  be  shown). 

It  should  be  recollected  that  the  County  is 
made  up  of  a collection  of  rich  and  poor,  rural  and 
urban  parishes.  The  richer  parishes  are  usually 
urban,  and  they  are  needed  to  share  the  burden  of 
the  poorer.  Rates  cannot  be  adjusted  to  “ benefits 
received,”  whether  in  County  parishes  or  in  the 
wai'ds  of  a town,  and  to  separate  the  richer  parts 
from  the  poorer  would  ultimately  mean  the  economic 
end  of  local  government. 

26.  An  essential  consideration  in  determining 
whether  an  application  for  the  extension  or  creation 
of  a County  Borough  should  be  granted  in  the  public 
interest  is  the  possible  resultant  injury  to  the 
County,  not  only  by  the  particular  case  sub  judice, 
but  of  the  cumulative  effect  of  analogous  schemes. 
In  the  West  Biding  as  many  as  seven  extension 
schemes  have  been  formulated,  or  published,  at  or 
about  the  same  time. 

27.  For  the  purpose  of  examining  the  practical 
financial  effect  of  applying  the  principles  urged  by 
the  Boroughs,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
Leeds  and  Bradford  schemes  of  extension,  as 
originally  outlined,  are  typical  of  what  the  Boroughs 
regard  as  a reasonable  and  proper  extension  of 
boundaries.  These  two  schemes  alone  involved  the 
taking  away  from  the  County  of  an  assessable  value 
of  £857,000. 

^ If  the  principle  _ involved  in  these  wide  exten- 
sions is  approved,  it  must  be  generally  applied  to 
the  remaining  County  Boroughs  in  the  "West  Riding, 
and  there  is  at  once  presented  the  most  striking 
illustration  of  financial  injury  to  the  County  by  the 
cumulative  effect  of  numerous  extension  schemes, 
which,  tliough  potential  only  at  the  moment, 
may  become  actual  within  a very  short  period,  re- 
gard being  had  to  what  has  already  been  said  as  to 
the  general  tendency  of  the  West  Riding  Boroughs 
to  extend  their  boundaries. 

28.  The  County  Council  desire  to  submit  that  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  “ desirable  ” (see  section  64 
of  the  Act  of  1888)  that  a Borough  should  be  trans- 
formed into  a County  Borough,  unless  it  can  be 
proved  that  some  great  public  interest  of  the  Borough 
itself  will  be  served  by  severing  it  from  the  County, 
and  if  ever  that  is  proved,  the  gain  to  the  Borough 
must  be  weighed  against  the  injury  to  the  County, 
and  the  interests  of  the  entire  community  must  be 
regarded. 

29.  As  was  stated  by  the  then  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  1913,  when  this  question  was  under  review, 
the.  word  “ desirable  ” in  section  54  means  ” desir- 
able in  the  interests  of  all  parties  concerned — not 
merely  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  Borough,  but 
the  County  which  is  going  to  be  mutilated — desirable 
in  the  interests  of  all  persons  and  bodies  concerned, 
and  upon  a balance — an  equitable  and  judicial 
balance,  a.s  between  those  parties  that  the  change 
should  take  place.” 

Unless  this  is  accepted  as  the  right  view,  there 
can  be  no  stability  in  County  government,  and  the 
County  will  be  faced  with  the  prospect  of  piecemeal 
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destruction  by  the  gradual  severance  of  the  richer 
and  more  populous  districts  from  the  administrative 
area.  This  may  he  effected  in  a variety  of  ways,  and 
County  Boroughs  may  be  manufactured  by  an  exten- 
sion of  boundaries  or  by  amalgamation  of  inde- 
pendent districts,  not  one  of  which  would,  by  itself, 
have  the  remotest  prospect  of  becoming  a County 
Borough,  or  indeed  have  any  claim  to  be  treated 
differently  from  the  rest  of  the  County. 

30.  Whatever  interpretation  may  be  put  upon  the 
Act  of  1838,  the  West  Riding  County  Council  desire 
to  point  out,  as  a consideration  of  commanding 
importance,  that  the  conditions  of  County  govern- 
ment have  entirely  changed  since  the  passing  of  the 
Act.  Had  County  Councils  merely  assumed  the 
administrative  functions  of  the  old  Quarter  Sessions, 
and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  put  upon  them 
by  the  Act  of  1888,  occasional  losses  of  areas  and 
rateable  value  would  have  been  of  much  less  moment. 

But  County  government  has  developed  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  by  reason  of  the  ever  increas- 
ing duties  put  upon  County  Councils  by  Parliament, 
and  the  elaborate  and  costly  machinery  which  has 
had  to  be  set  up  in  the  West  Riding  has  necessarily 
been  provided  for  the  Administrative  County  as  it 
exists — not  for  a constantly  fluctuating  area,  which 
may  be  diminished  from  time  to  time  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  inroads  of  boundary  extensions,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  vvithdrawals  of  newly  created  County 
Boroughs,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  a County 
Council  to  reduce  its  establishment  each  time  the 
Boroughs  took  away  slices  of  the  County. 

31.  If  the  existing  system  of  County  government 
is  to  remain,  there  must  be  assured  to  the  Counties 
immunity  from  constant  attack  upon  their  areas  and 
disturbance  of  their  administration. 


8854.  {Chairman)  : Have  you  anything  which  you 
wish  to  add  to  paragraph  1 of  your  memorandum? — 
I do  not  know  that  I have.  Of  course  it  is  quite 
common  knowledge  that  we  have  had  more  attacks 
made  upon  us  than  any  other  County  in  England  in 
recent  years. 

8856.  (Sii  Lewis  Beard) : Will  you  develop  a little 
the  .sentence  in  paragraph  1,  where  you  say  : “ The 
West  Riding  have  perhaps  stronger  reasons  than  any 
other  County  to  be  gravely  apprehensive  of  the 
mischief  which  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  the 
policy  of  wide  extensions  pursued  by  the  County 
Boroughs,”  and  will  you  explain  what  are  the  special 
circumstances  as  affecting  the  West  Riding? — I say 
that  the  West  Riding  is  a very  rapidly  developing 
area  where  the  Urban  Districts  are  growing  very 
much,  and  we  have  nine  County  Boroughs  in  our  area 
which  are  constantly  going  for  extensions. 

8856.  Is  it  the  aggressiveness  of  the  County 
Boroughs  which  is  the  special  circumstance  you  refer 
to? — That  is  the  question  we  are  here  to  discuss,  1 
presume. 

8867.  I am  not  sure?  You  say  you  have  nine 
County  Boroughs  in  your  County,  but  you  ai-e  aware, 
are  you  not,  that  Lancashire  have  twice  that  number  ? 
— Oh,  yes. 

8858.  Is  the  distinction  between  you  and  Lanca- 
shire in  the  aggressiveness  of  the  County  Boroughs  in 
your  County? — I cannot  speak  for  Lancashire,  but 
clearly  the  County  Boroughs  in  the  West  Riding  are 
very  aggressive  in  this  direction. 

8869.  I am  only  asking  the  question  because  you 
■say  that  you  have  “ stronger  reasons  than  any  other 
Count}’’  to  be  gravely  apprehensive”.? — I think  from 
the  limited  knowledge  I have  that  the  County 
Boroughs  in  the  West  Riding  have  been  more 
aggressive  than  they  are  in  Lancashire. 

8860.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Can  you  give  the 
Commission  the  rateable  value  and  the  population  of 
the  Administrative  County  of  the  West  Riding? — 
Mr.  Dixon,  who  will  follow  me,  will  go  into  those 
details,  but  I may  say  that  the  population  is  about  a 
million  and  a half,  and  the  rateable  value  is  between 
£8,000,000  and  £9,000,000.* 

* See  Appendix  LXIX,  page  669. 


8861.  {Chairman) : Then  passing  to  paragraph  2, 
where  you  speak  of  the  recent  cases  of  Leeds  and 
Bradford,  have  you  anything  to  add  to  that? — No. 

8862.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : We  have  sometimes  heard 
complaints  with  regard  to  these  extensions,  that  they 
have  left  very  awkward  areas.  Can  you  tell  us  with 
regard  to  Leeds  and  Bradford  whether  the  extension 
would  have  got  rid  of  awkward  areas — was  there  not 
a very  awkward  strip  between  them? — There  was  a 
strip  between  Leeds  and  Bradford  and  there  is  to-day, 
but  the  effect  would  be,  had  they  been  successful, 
that  they  would  have  been  quite  a continuous  County 
Borough  area  with  the  County  taken  out  of  it 
altogether,  and  the  result  would  have  been  that  we 
should  have  had  to  pass  fhreugh  the  County  Borough 
area  to  get  to  our  Urban  Districts  on  each  side. 

8863.  And  you  at  present  use  the  corridor,  do  you 
not? — Yes. 

8864.  And  there  is  a railway  line  along  the  cor- 
ridor— you  pass  from  one  to  the  other — you  must 
have  some  means  of  passing,  I suppose? — ^What  I 
mean  to  say  is  this:  taking  the  main  road  between 
Leeds  and  Bradford,  the  whole  of  that  main  road 
of  course  would  go  with  the  districts  into  one  or 
other  of  the  County  Boroughs,  and  that  would  result 
in  a severance  of  our  Couuty  area,  because  we  are 
on  either  side,  and  if  we  had  a piece  in  the  middle 
taken  out  of  us  we  should  have  to  cross  that  piece 
and  go  through  one  or  other  of  the  County  Borough 
areas  in  order  to  gain  communication  with  parts  of 
cur  administrative  area. 

8865.  But  surely  that  happens  everywhere  in  the 
case  of  railway  lines  through  Boroughs,  does  it  not? 
—Yes. 

8866.  Take,  for  instance,  my  own  case,  where  to 
get  from  one  side  of  Lancashire  to  the  other  you 
have  to  go  through  Blackburn,  and  we  are  making 
an  arterial  road.  Then  we  have  the  case  put  by  Mr. 
Mellish  from  Nottingham,  that  one  of  the  objections 
to  the  Nottingham  scheme  was  that  it  would  leave 
between  the  County  Borough  of  Nottingham  and 
Derbyshire  a narrow  ai-ea  which  could  not  be 
administered  by  the  County  Council.  In  this  case 
it  occurred  to  me  as  an  illustration  of  the  converse, 
that  between  the  two  County  Boroughs  of  Leeds  and 
Bradford  there  is  one  of  those  narrow  corridors  which 
might  or  might  not  be  as  narrow  as  in  the  Notting- 
ham case? — Qui-^  so. 

8867.  But  it  would  seem  that  when  you  get  a 
narrow  corridor  like  that,  possibly  the  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  wipe  it  out  altogether,  because  it  is  an 
awkward  place  to  administer? — I do  not  agree  with 
you. 

8868.  You  think  there  is  no  awkwardness  about  it? 
—No. 

8869.  (Blr.  Turton) : There  has  been  no  difficulty 
with  regard  to  the  territory  in  between? — Not  a bit. 

8870.  May  we  take  it  generally,  on  paragraph  2 of 
your  memorandum,  that  prior  to  the  cases  of  Leeds 
and  Bradford  your  County  Council  were  fully  alive  to 
the  troubles  which  idight  ensue,  and  had  already 
requested  the  County  Councils  Association  to  take  the 
matter  up? — Yes. 

8871.  And  you  had  forwarded  particulars  of  the 
po.sition  and  asked  for  a Government  inquiry? — Yes. 

8872.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Is  it  not  rather  an 

exaggeration  when  you  say  in  paragraph  3, 
“ The  Boroughs  allege,  in  effect,  that  it  is  in 
the  public  interest  that  the  Borough  adminis- 
tration should  be  extended  to  wide  regions 
surrounding  the  Boroughs,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of 
the  people  to  be  brought  in,  and  of  the  effect  on  the 
remainder  of  the  County  area  ” ? — I think  it  would 
have  been  very  dangerous  to  say  that  the  wishes  of 
the  people  are  ignored  in  so  many  words,  but  they  do 
ignore  them,  and  in  the  case  of  Leeds  and  Bradfoi’d 
they  did  ignore  the  wishes  of  the  people  when  it  came 
to  the  ratification  of  the  Order — I mean  I do  not 
think  they  had  any  means  of  knowing  the  wishes  of 
the  people  until  they  were  expressed  by  the  people 
themselves. 
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8873.  No,  but  they  did  not  deny  that  those  were 
points  wihioh  had  to  he  taken  into  account? — ^I  do  not 
know  that  they  did. 

8874.  (Cha^irman) : Then  with  regard  to  para- 
graph 4,  do  you  agree  that  the  Boroughs  when  they 
put  up  a proposal  put  it  up  simply  irom  the  Municipal 
point  of  view,  and  do  not  take  into  consideration  the 
interests  of  the  County,  not  because  they  do  not  think 
the  County  has  no  interests,  hut  because  they  have  not 
any  means  of  knowing  what  they  are ; and  that  they 
leave  it  to  the  tribunal  to  decide  in  determining 
whether  their  application  should  he  refused  or 
granted,  as  the  case  may  be?  The  tribunal  of  coui'se 
have  to  consider  the  interests  of  the  County  in  the 
same  way  as  they  have  to  consider  the  interests  of  the 
Borough  which  is  putting  forward  the  proposal — you 
agree  to  that? — Yes;  that  is  to  say  they  naturally  put 
forward  their  case,  and  that  is  their  point,  but  they 
do  not  consider  the  effect  on  the  Counties. 

8875.  But  is  it  not  rather  a difficult  thing  for  tliem 
to  do  that? — I think  they  must  know  something 
about  things,  because  they  are  not  so  ignorant  as  all 
that. 

8870.  They  know,  of  course,  that  the  interests  of 
the  County  will  he  considered,  and  that  it  is  fon 
the  tribunal  to  decide  which  is  best  in  all  the 
interests? — If  you  get  an  impartial  tribunal,  cer- 
tainly. 

8877.  Perhaps  the  Boroughs  do  put  up  unreason- 
able proposals  because  they  do  not  consider  what  the 
interests  of  the  Counties  may  be,  and  you  say  that 
ii  Orders  are  granted  on  such  grounds  there  would 
be  no  finality  until  the  more  valuable  rating  areas 
are  absorbed  ?— Yes,  it  all  resolves  itself  to  the  same 
point,  namely  whether  you  can  get  an  impartial 
judicial  decision.  You  see,  the  policy  of  the  Minister 
is  very  difficult  to  understand  from  time  to  time,  and 
it  appears  to  us  to  vary. 

8878.  But  still  it  is  not  the  Minister,  is  it,  but  it 
is  Parliament  which  finally  decides  ?— Quite — of  course 
in  the  end  it  is  Parliament,  but  in  the  preliminary 
stages  it  is  not  Parliament. 

8879.  But  the  main  decision  is  the  decision  of  Par- 
liament, is  it  not.P — Yes,  certainly. 

8880.  The  Minister,  as  Sir  Alfred  Mond  put  it,  I 

think,  with  regard  to  the  case  of  Leeds  and  Bradford, 
only  holds  a Local  Inquiry  ?— Yes,  and  the  Minister 
makes  an  Order,  of  course.  ^ 

8881.  Which  is  his  way  of  sending  it  to  Parlia- 
ment ? — Yes,  quite. 


8882.  So  that  there  is  a difference  between  what 
f.he  Boroughs  propose  and  what  the  decision  of  the 
ti  ibunal  is  ? Yes,  certainly,  because  in  very  few  cases 
do  they  get  the  whole  of  their  demands. 

8883.  As  the  proposals  generally  come  from  the 
Boroughs,  it  is  only  natural,  is  it  not,  that  those 
proposals  should  be  rather  large  and  ambitious?— 
But  surely  should  not  they  obtain  some  idea  with 
regard  to  the  local  government?  May  I illustrate 
what  I want  to  put  before  you?  The  other  day  we 
were  interviewing  half  a dozen  solicitors  in  my 
County  in  order  to  appoint  one  to  act  as  prosecuting 
solicitor,  and  I put  the  question  to  each  • “ In  the 
event  of  a prosecution  how  are  you  going  to  pro- 
ceed,  ; and  I only  got  a satisfactory  answer  from 
one  man  who  said,  “ I should  not  look  upon  the 
County  Council  in  the  same  way  as  I should  look 
upon  an  individual  or  as  if  I were  acting  for  a private 
individual;  a public  authority  must  present  its  case 
reasonably  and  fairly  before  any  Court  of  Justice 

TV  safeguarding  the  public 

Tteiest  Now  I think  to  put  forward  unreasonable 
pioposals  such  as  have  been  put  forward  in  the  past 
IS  grossly  unfair,  and  I think  further  that  a public 
body  of  repute  should  never  put  forward  proposals 
which  are  outside  the  lines  of  reason.  ^ 

8884.  Of  course,  it  is  difficult  to  define  what  the 
me  of  reason  is  but  still  a Borough  may  put  for- 
ward a proposal  which  the  County  may  consider 
unreasonable,  and  the  tribunal  may  coifsider  u^- 
reasonable,  but  which  it  might  not  have  any  know- 
ledge beforehand  is  unreasonable? Yes 


8885.  {Mr.  Turton) : And  following  that  up,  pro- 
posals come  from  the  Boroughs  which  I understand 
you  consider  to  be  extravagant Yes. 

8886.  And  your  point  is  that  a line  should  lie 
drawn,  and  that  certain  proposals  should  not  be  con- 
sidered at  all  because  they  are  outside  the  line  of 
leason?  That  is  what  I understand  you  are  propos- 
ing immediately  Boroughs  put  forward  proposals 
which  are,  shall  I say,  extravagant.?— Yes. 

^ want  to  use  the  word  “ extrava- 

gant, but,  as  I understand  it,  you  call  certain  pro- 
posals^ extravagant,  and  your  suggestion  to  the 
Commission  is  that  we  should  recommend  that  the 
line  should  be  drawn  at  certain  proposals  which  might 
be  considered  by  the  tribunal  or  by  a Committee 
to  be  extravagant.?— I think  it  would  save  a great 
deal  of  expense  and  trouble. 

^ 8888.  (Chairman) : Then  it  is  your  definite  sugges- 
tion tnat  some  line  should  be  drawn  with  a view  to 
curtailing  possible  proposals  for  extensions  ? — I thinir 
that  extoavagant  proposals,  or  anything  which  may 
be  considered  to  be  an  extravagant  proposal,  which 
are  put  up  to  the  Minister  of  Health  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  forward,  but  that  they  should  receive 
reasonable  consideration,  and  if  they  are  considered 
to  ibe  extravagant,  the  Minister  ought  not  to  go 
to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  holding  an  inquiry  ” 

8889.  It  IS  difficult,  possibly,  to  define  what  ‘an 
extravagant  proposal  may  be .?— Certainly. 

8890.  Would  you  define  it  by  statute.?— I think  so, 
If  It ^ could  be  done— perhaps  if  the  word  “reason- 
able could  bo  defined,  or  a line  drawn,  it  would  be 
■\'‘ery  advantageous  to  all  concerned. 


ducing  th.e  word  'reasonable''  is  to  give  the 
tribunal  power  ? — Exactly. 

the  Minister  of  Health  sends  an  Inspector  down  and 
holds  an  inquiry  in  order  to  obtain  all  the  informa- 
tion  _there  is.?— The  Minister  hears  the  evidence  on 
a prima  fame  case,  and  refuses  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  applications,  as  a rule,  after  hearing 
the  evidence.  Then  surely  the  Minister  of  Health 
could  find  out  before  the  inquiry,  with  all  the  maps 
and  everythmg  before  him,  that  any  proposal  put 
before  Mm  is  an  extravagant  proposal.  The  Minis- 
ter of  Health  is  conversant  with  the  whole  of  the 
countiT,  and  he  would  know  what  was  an  extra- 
vagant proposal  and  what  was  not 

Gibbon  told  us  he  does,  and  you  would  like  to  see 
it  d'on6  more  often? — Yes 

8894  (Chairman)-.  What  it  conies  to  is  that  you 
want  to  define  what  is  an  extravagant  proposal  so 

1^^^^  consider  an  extravagant 
pioposal  from  being  put  forward  ?— Yes,  and  the 
wasting  -of  public  money. 

such  a proposal  should  never 
^ all?— It  must  go  to  the  Minister  of 

Health  as  it  goes  now,  in  the  first  place. 

yo"  *Mnk,  do  you,  that  there  should 
be  a ti  ibunal  to  deal  with  these  matters,  but  you 


Jhat  you  want  is  that  in  cases' in  whicnTtCg^ 
desirable  power  should  be  given  to  somebody  t^nip 
proposals  in  the  bud.? — Yes.  ^ 

8898.  Before  the  public  inquiry .?— Before  the 

up  tins  Royal  Commission  is  that  you  should  lav 

5 HeX  “ SuidY  the  Ministei- 

of  Health  in  coming  to  a decision  as  to  what  con- 
-titutes  a prima  fame  case  and  what  does  not 

8899.  No,  we  cannot  do  that.  If  I follow  you 
ghtly,  what  you  want  is  an  enactment  under  which 

t|?!f  future  to  be  made,  and 

that  It  should  express  itself  so  clearly  that  the  extra- 

bL^riadr  heretofore 

been  made  cannot  be  made  under  the  terms  of  the 

thev  YiTI  b""™™/ 
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8900.  You  heard  what  Lord  Long  said?  In  para- 
graph 6 of  his  memorandum  he  says  : “ My  own  idea 
of  the  purpose  of  the  extension  provisions  was  and 
is  that  there  sihould  be  proper  opportunity  for  a 
Borough  to  claim  a moderate  adjustment  of  its 
boundaries  in  cases  where  it  could  he  shown  either 
that  without  such  extension  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  existing  Borough  area  would  be  im- 
paired . or  that  an  obvious  and  necessary  outgrowth 
of  the  Borough  should,  in  the  interests  of  good  local 
government,  be  administered  therewith”? — Yes. 

8901.  You  do  not  object  to  a moderate  adjust- 
ment, I take  it? — Certainly  not. 

8902.  But  such  an  extension  as  would  absorb  an 
existing  corporate  body,  such  as  the  Borough  of 
Morley,  for  instance,  you  think  ought  to  be  made 
impossible  by  the  terms  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  which 
would  give  the  applicants  the  right  to  make  an 
application  for  absorption.? — I think  the  whole  pro- 
blem, if  I may  express  my  view,  is  this — that  a 
County  Borough  seeking  an  extension  should  as  a 
fundamental  principle  have  to  show  and  prove  that 
they  cannot  adequately  function  without  such  an 
extension. 

8903.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : You  want  to  limit  exten- 
sion to  such  cases,  do  you? — Yes. 

8904.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : May  I ask  your  attention  to 
paragraph  4 of  your  memorandum  for  a moment, 
having  regard  to  the  words  there  on  which  the  pre- 
sent discussion  arose?  I want  to  go  back  to  the 
words  themselves,  because  in  this  paragraph  you 
suggest,  do  you  not,  the  grounds  which  in  your  view 
should  be  on  the  negative  side  of  extravagance — 
that  is  to  say  that  they  should  be  deemed  to  be  so 
extravagant  that  the  application  should  not  be 
listened  to? — ^What  I am  suggesting  is  that  these 
are  reasons  which  have  been  put  forward  in  nearly 
every  case  of  extension  in  my  County. 

8905.  I am  afraid  in  many  oases  by  me? — That  is 
so.  But  my  point  is  this,  that  in  these  cases  there 
is  quite  a simple  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  that 
is  by  coming  to  a common  arrangement.  If  a dis- 
trict requires  certain  services  from  the  County 
Borough  and  they  are  agreeable  to  supply  those 
services,  then  those  services  should  be  paid  for,  and 
it  simply  means,  instead  of  all  this  unrest  and  con- 
stant disturbance  of  local  government,  that  they  put 
their  heads  together  and  in  the  case  of  two  neigh- 
bouring Authorities  they  agree  that  a certain  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  for  certain  services  rendered. 
I do  not  consider  that  any  of  the  points  which  are 
put  forward  could  not  be  ai-ranged  in  that  way. 

8906.  That  is  what  I think  I put  to  you.  It  is 
because  you  think  that  that  is  the  way  in  which 
these  various  matters  could  be  arranged,  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  used  as  a ground  for  extension? — 
That  is  so. 

8907.  And  therefore  that  those  grounds  ought  to 
be  specifically  set  out  as  being  no  grounds  for  ex- 
tension?— ^Yes,  that  would  suit  me. 

8908.  But  you  have  suggested  as  no  grounds  for 
extension  many  things  which  Lord  Long  a few 
moments  ago  thought  were  grounds? — Yes,  and  I 
would  rather  suggest  that  Lord  Long  is  somewhat  out 
of  local  government  now  and  has  not  been  connected 
with  it  for  some  time,  while  I am  up  against  it  every 
day.  . 

8909.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Do  you  say  that 

there  are  no  grounds  on  which  a County  Borough 
should  come  for  an  adjustment  of  its  boundaries? — 
I did  not  say  that. 

8910.  Where  do  you  quarrel  then  with  Lord  Long’s 
evidence?  Did  Lord  Long  go  beyond  that?— Lord 
Long  rather  said  that  these  things  would  have  a 
bearing  on  an  extension,  and  then  he  qualified  it 
later. 

8911.  Assuming  the  case  I pu/t  yesterday,  .you 
would  not  suggest,  would  you,  if  there  was  a genuine 
Overspill  of  a County  Borough  into  the  County,  an 
overspill  perhaps  produced  by  their  own  housing 
scheme,  that  that  should  not  be  a ground  for  an 
adjustment  of  the  Borough  boundary.? — ^Would  not 


that  be  met  by  my  proposal  that  the  Borough  could 
not  function  properly  unless  there  was  an  adjust- 
ment? For  instance,  take  Leeds.  Leeds  applied 
to  take  in  Middleton,  a big  area,  on  the  ground 
that  they  wanted  Middleton  for  a housing  scheme; 
well,  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  did  not  oppose  it. 

8912.  (Sir  Lewis  Peard) : You  have  put  forward 
suggestions  which  we  have  heard  of  before,  that  these 
difficulties  on  the  borders  of  large  Boroughs  could  be 
mot  by  agreement  between  the  Boroughs  and  the 
adjoining  districts  as  to  common  services? — Yes. 

8913.  Of  course  that  is  done  to  a considerable  extent 
now,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

8914.  But  there  are  between  Local  Authorities  some- 
times, either  for  good  cause  or  for  no  cause,  certain 
jealousies  and  difficulties,  are  there  not? — Yes. 

8915.  Supposing  those  jealousies  and  difficulties  pre- 
vent an  agreement  being  arrived  at — I will  not  say 
from  anybody's  fault,  but  .owing  to  inherent  conditions 

do  you  suggest  that  the  inhabitants  over  the  border 
line,  who  are  in  need  of  certain  services  required  for 
good  health  and  proper  government,  are  to  go  without 
them? — Certainly  not. 

8916.  Then  how  do  you  suggest  it  should  be  done? — • 
Well,  you  have  the  Minister  of  Health  to  interfere, 
have  you  not — could  not  he  interfere? 

8917.  I do  not  know.  What  is  your  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  or  have  you  not  considered  it? — No,  I have 
not  given  careful  consideration  to  that  point,  because 
I did  not  know  that  it  would  arise,  but  I think  it 
could  be  got  over. 

8918.  We  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  tell  us  how, 
later  on .? — I think  it  cotuld  be  got  over  in  this  way — 
cases  would  vary,  would  they  liot,  and  you  would  not 
lay  down  any  definite  rule. 

8919.  Every  case  varies,  of  course? — Yes,  quite  so. 
Then  I take  it  that  if  such  a case  as  that  arose  between 
an  Urban  District  Council  and  a County  Borough,  we 
should  have  to  try  to  use  our  good  offices  of  persuasion 
to  come  to  some  satisfactory  agreement. 

8920.  I accept  that,  but  even  so  how  would  that 
work  with  these  aggressive  County  Boroughs,  and  I 
do  not  think  aggressiveness  is  confined  to  the  County 
Boroughs  in  Yorkshire,  is  it? — No. 

8921.  However,  you  think  that  is  the  solution? — 
That  is  the  solution  which  strikes  me  at  the  moment. 

8922.  (Col.  Williams) : Supposing  a Borough  has  a 
large  water  undertaking  and,  having  plenty  of  water 
to  spare,  is  prepared  to  sujjply  an  adjoining  neigh- 
bourhood, your  idea  is  that  that  should  not  necessarily 
form  any  ground  for  amalgamation? — Certainly  not, 
because  it  is  such  a simple  thing  to  measure  it  and 
pay  for  it. 

8923.  W'ould  that  apply  to  drainage? — I do  not  see 
any  difficulty  with  regard  to  drainage.  Take  a big 
County  Borough  with  outfall  works,  I do  not  see  why 
an  Urban  District  should  not  come  to  an  arrangement 
with  that  County  Borough  and  pay  for  any  services 
rendered. 

8924.  (Sir  Wedter  Nicholas):  Or  even  putting  the 
reverse  case,  if  in  order  to  get  to  the  sea  an  Urban 
District  should  carry  its  mains  through  a County 
Borough,  that  is  no  ground  for  asking  that  the  city 
should  be  annexed? — Quite. 

8925.  (Mr.  Myers) : In  that  case  would  not  you  have 
taxation  without  representation? — I am  afraid  I do 
not  quite  see  your  point.  You  have  a given  area  with 
a given  population  which  wants  certain  services,  and 
they  pay  for  those  services. 

8926.  Yes,  but  those  services  may  be  very  large? — 
It  does  not  matter  what  the  size  may  be,  if  they  pay 
for  it. 

8927.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : It  would  not  be  by  taxation? — 
No,  it  would  not  be  by  taxation  at  all — it  would  be 
rating,  and  these  people  are  the  community  and 
simply  pay  for  the  services. 

8928.  (ilfr.  Myers) : Your  suggestion  for  a solution 
was  that  the  Minister  of  Health  should  be  called  in 
if  there  was  no  agreement,  and  the  Minister  should  lay 
down  a dictum  ? — Yes,  and  I am  told  that  the  Minister 
has  power  to  do  it;  and  my  next  suggestion  is  that 
the  good  offices  of  either  side  should  be  called  in. 
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8929.  And  if  they  failp — All  this  is  very  hypo- 
thetical. The  question  put  to  me  is  this,  that  assum- 
ing a necessary  supply  either  of  water  or  a scheme 
of  drainage  has  to  be  rendered  by  a County  Borough 
and  there  is  some  obstinacy  in  agreeing,  whether 
us  to  price  or  owing  to  local  prejudices,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  or  because  of  the  stupidity  of  one  or  other 
or  both  of  the  Authorities,  there  is  a population  left 
without  water  or  adequate  drainage  facilities,  what 
will  happen — that  is  the  question  put  to  me.  Well, 
if  the  Minister  of  Health  and  the  County  Council 
have  not  sufficient  power  of  interference  I do  not 
know  what  the  remedy  is. 

8930.  (Chairman) : What  you  mean  is  this,  that 
instead  of  an  extension  being  made,  the  service 
should  be  performed  by  the  County  Borough  on  pay- 
ment .P — Quite. 

8931.  Or  by  the  County  Council  or  whatever  the 
Local  Authority  may  be?  Supposing  for  some  reason 
or  other  the  County  Borough  is  unwilling  to  extend 
its  services  into  the  area  requiring  those  services, 
then  it  would  devolve  upon  the  district,  and  would 
you  say,  supposing  the  inhabitants  complained  and 
said  they  were  not  getting  what  they  wanted  and 
would  rather  be  included  in  the  County  Borough, 
that  compulsory  powers  should  be  vested  in  the 
Minister  of  Health  to  enforce  the  services  being 
rendered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  without 
calling  upon  them  to  go  into  the  County  Borough — 
is  that  your  point  P — Supposing  these  services  are 
not  being  adequately  performed  by  the  Local 
Authority,  and  the  County  Borough  is  in  a position 
to  perform  them,  and  as  you  say,  the  people,  because 
tlieir  own  Authority  is  not  providing  those  services 
and  the  County  Borough  will,  want  to  go  into  the 
County  Borough,  we  should  not  have  a leg  to  stand 
upon  in  opposing  a scheme  of  that  nature. 

8932.  (Col.  Williams) : The  general  principle  you 
put  forward  is  that  the  fact  of  a County  Borough 
supplying  certain  services  on  payment  does  not  put 
them  in  a position  different  from  the  position  of  any 
company  which  supplies  a thing  on  payment? — 
Certainly  not. 

8933.  [Sir  Walter  Nicholas) ; And  those  services 
may  be  supplied  owing  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
locality  P — Yes. 

8934.  What  would  you  say  in  the  case  of  a water 
supply? — In  all  cases  of  water  supply,  precaution  is 
now  taken  by  all  Authorities  within  a certain  distance 
of  the  pipe  line  to  secure  that  the  inhabitants  may 
get  an  adequate  supply  of  water. 

8936.  Even  under  that  system  there  is  no  taxation 
without  representation,  the  Local  Authority  pays 
the  dominant  Authority,  which  in  the  case  of  the 
Manchester  water  scheme  would  be  Manchester,  for 
the  privilege,  and  the  ratepayers  of  that  Local 
Authority  are  concerned  in  the  bargain,  and  there- 
fore have  a voice  in  fixing  it? — Yes. 

8936.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Will  you  take  your  mind 
from  such  matters  as  water  supply,  which  is  not 
material  here,  because  the  supply  of  water  is  a com- 
mercial undertaking  and  the  enforcement  of  a supply 
is  the  business  of  the  Local  Authority?  The  Local 
Authority  has  the  right  to  insist  that  every  house 
should  be  supplied  with  water,  and  the  proprietor 
of  the  house  has  to  get  a supply  of  water,  it  may  be 
from  a company  or  not.? — Yes. 


8937.  But  the  supply  of  water  is  not  in  itself  a 
function  of  the  Local  Authority,  is  it? — ^One  is  now 
getting  to  points  of  law,  I am  afraid. 

8938.  No,  I am  putting  to  you  a point  of  ordinarj 
local  administration  with  which  I suggest  you  are 
familiar  at  any  rate  you  may  consider  it.  Now  ] 
want  to  go  to  something  different  from  water  supply 
feupposing  a district  adjoining  a County  Borough  is 
not  properly  sewered,  can  you  explain  to  me,  if  the 
Local  Authority  of  that  district  is  unwilling  to  puf 
111  a sewer,  how  the  matter  is  to  be  dealt  with  b’s 

a County  Borough  or  the  County  Authority? OJ 

coiir^se,  one  might  have  something  to  say  about  thai 

*^’^0000  ^he  Commission’s  inquiry. 

8939.  I take  it,  as  the  law  stands,  that  if  the 
S.anitary  Authority  of  a district  is  unwilling  to  pul 


in  sewers  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  necessary—- 
can  you  explain  how  a place  is  to  be  sewered?-- 
Well,  the  Local  Authority  are  the  Sanitary 
Authority,  are  they  not,  and  the  position  of  the 
County  Council  is  such  that  we  are  policemen  for 
the  Minister  of  Health.  We  send  our  Medical  Officers 
out  and  so  on,  and  we  have  reports  drawn  with 
regard  to  these  Urban  Districts,  pointing  out  their 
delinquencies,  which  we  send  on  to  the  Minister 
of  Health,  and,  as  far  as  we  can,  put  pressure  on 
the  Local  Authorities  to  carry  these  duties  out,  and 
I believe  that  we  should  in  the  last  event  have  power 
to  enforce  it. 

8940.  (Chairman) : Would  you  wish  for  any 

further  powers  of  interference  than  those? — I would 
rather  discuss  that  on  the  second  part  of  your 
inquiry. 

8941.  But  I think  it  arises  now? — Clearly,  if  the 
Countj^  Authority  were  the  Sanitary  Authority  for 
its  area,  then  such  a thing  would  not  obtain  in  the 
West  Riding. 

8942.  (Sir  Leiuis  Bea/rd) : The  point  is  that  the 
County  Council  is  not  the  Health  Authority? — That 
is  right. 

8943.  But  I am  putting  to  you  the  case  of  a Sani- 
tary Authority— an  Urban  District  or  a Rural  Dis- 
trict— which  does  not  see  the  necessity  of  putting  in 
a sewer,  and  in  consequence  the  district  becomes  a 
danger  to  an  adjoining  County  Borough,  and  I want 
to  know  how  you  are  going  to  deal  with  that  case? 

8944.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : And  would  you  go  a 
step  further  and  say  that  the  adjoining  County 
Borough  would  be  prepared  to  put  in  the  sewer  if 
the  district  is  taken  in? — May  I answer  the  ques- 
tion in  this  way?  When  the  Leeds  and  Bradford 
inquiry  took  place,  there  were  certain  allegations  on 
those  points,  but  when  the  vital  statistics  of  the  areas 
were  taken  into  consideration,  it  was  found  that 
our  vital  statistics  were  very  much  better  than  those 
of  the  County  Boroughs. 

8945.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  That  is  not  an 

answer  to  my  question.  I asked  you  to 
assume  a certain  state  of  things,  and  you 
have  told  me  of  certain  localities  where  it  did 
not  exist;  therefore  it  is  not  an  answer  to  my  ques- 
tmn.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  assume  that 
there  is  a district  adjoining  a County  Borough  which 
is  not  properly  sewered,  and  the  Local  Authority  of 
that  dwtrict,  for  financial  or  other  reasons,  does  not 
sewer  it?  Frankly,  is  not  that  a primd  facie  case,  if 
the  County  Borough  is  willing  to  sewer  it,  for 
annexation  ? — If  it  was  a menace  to  the  health  of 
the  County  Borough,  clearly  it  is  a case. 

8946.  And  that  would  equally  apply  to  a Rural 
Parish  adjoining  an  Urban  District  where  the  state 
of^  circumstances  might  be  a menace  to  the  Urban 
District,  and  under  those  circumstances  the  County 
would  not  be  affected.? — Quite  so. 

8947.  But  the  County  would  then,  would  it  not,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  consider  it  a proper  case  for  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  district?— Quite;  that  is  so. 

8948.  And  the  remedy  which  the  County  could 

^PP^y  i^  that  case,  surely  the  County  Borough  mivbt 
ask  to  be  applied  in  its  case? — Yes.  ° 

8949.  (Col.  Williams) : Cari-ying  it  a little  bit 
terther,  and  putting  it  that  in  the  case  of  a County 
Borough  those  unsuitable  conditions,  existed  next  to 
the  County  Borough,  what  would  you  say  the  posi- 
tion would  be  then,  and  what  remedy  would  the 
County  District  have?— None  that  I know  of— I do 
not  know  what  remedy  they  would  have. 

8950.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  On  Sir  Lewis 

Beard’s  statement  of  facts,  the  result  of  annexation 
of  this  recalcitrant  Authority,  as  far  as  sewage  is 
concerned,  would  be  to  affect  the  County  preju- 
dicially, because  a part  of  the  County  would  be 
absorbed  ? — Yes. 

8951.  Is  not  the  solution  of  the  whole  difficulty 
that  before  the  County  is  to  be  prejudiced  in  that 
way  it  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of  discharging 
the  functions  which  the  Council  of  the  particular 
Authority  declines  to  perform  ?— That  is  right  and 
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that  is  what  I thought  would  he  a matter  to  be 
dealt  with  later. 

8952.  (Col.  Williams) : That  is  the  position  in  a 
very  large  number  of  cases? — Yes,  in  a large  number 
of  cases. 

8953.  (Chairman) : I asked  the  same  question  in 
regard  to  a district  where  the  inhabitants  wanted 
to  go  into  the  County  Borough,  and  our  discussion 
has  been  entirely  with  regard  to  a district  where 
the  inhabitants  did  not  want  to  go  into  the  County 
Borough? — Yes.  I do  lay  great  stress  on  the  wishes 
of  .the  people. 

8954.  I mean  the  whole  of  the  recent  discussion  has 
been  on  the  supposition  that  people  did  not  wish 
to  go  into  the  County  Borough? — Exactly;  on  the 
other  hand,  you  would  have  to  consider  the  injury 
to  the  County. 

8955.  I thought  I had  already  put  that  to  you, 
and  you  said  that  the  County  would  not  have  a case? 

I said  supposing  there  were  particular  services  which 
the  district  could  not  obtain  unless  they  were  in- 
cluded in  the  County  Borough,  and  you  said  there 
would  not  he  a case  for  opposition  to  extension? — I 
thought  we  were  on  the  question  then  of  a primd 
facie  case  for  inquiry. 

8956.  No,  what  I put  to  you  was  this:  Supposing 
an  area  was  unable  to  get  certain  services  from  the 
Local  Authority,  and  the  County  Borough  said  they 
could  give  them.  I understood  you  to  say  that  if 
they  could  get  these  services  from  the  County 
Borough,  then  the  County  'Council  would  have  no 
case  against  the  extension  of  the  County  Borough? 
— At  any  rate,  it  would  be  a very  strong  case. 

8957.  What  we  were  discussing  afterwards  were 
the  circumstances  where  a district  did  not  wish  to 
enter  a County.  Borough ? — Yes;  where  they  wish  to 
enter  a County  Borough,  then  the  matter  would  have 
to  he  weighed  in  the  balance — ^whether  the  injury 
done  to  the  County  outweighed  the  benefit  to  the 
area  concerned. 

8958.  But  supposing  the  County  was  unable  to 
provide  the  services  required,  do  you  think  the 
County  should  have  stronger  powers  of  providing 
the  services  to  enable  it  to  meet  these  wants?- — 
Clearly,  it  comes  to  that. 

8959.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  suggest  that  the 
County  should,  in  a great  number  of  oases  at  any 
rate,  have  power  to  override  what  I might  call  a 
rather  reluctant  Local  Authority,  and  to  carry  out 
its  duties? — Well,  I would  rather  not  enter  into 
this  particular  question  until  the  second  part  of  the 
inquiry,  because  there  are  a great  many  considera- 
tions which  will  have  to  be  gone  into. 

8960.  (Chairman) : There  are  certain  powers  now, 
and  I had  better  read  the  summary  of  them  : “On 
complaint  by  P.C.  that  R.D.C.  have  failed  (a)  to  pro- 
vide the  parish  with  sufficient  sewers  or  to  have 
maintained  existing  sewers,  or  (h)  to  provide  a pro- 
per supply  of  water,  or  (c)  to  have  enforced  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  P.H.  Act,  1875,  wihich  it  is 
their  duty  to  enforce,  or  (d)  to  maintain  and  repair 
any  highway  in  a good  and  substantial  manner, 
C.O.  may  transfer  to  themselves  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  R.D.C.  in  the  matter;  or  they  may, 
instead,  make  an  Order  limiting  a time  for  the  per- 
formance by  the  R.D.C.  of  their  duty,  and,  if 
Council  do  not  comply  with  the  Order,  may  appoint 
a person  to  perform  the  duty”?* — That  is  so,  but 
you  see  that  is  in  Rural  Districts. 

8961.  It  does  not  touch  an  Urban  District  Council, 
hut  those  powers  do  exist? — ^Yes.  The  trouble  does 
not  arise  in  the  rural  areas. 

8962.  (Mr.  Biddell) : You  would  like  those  powers 
to  he  applied  to  an  Urban  District,  would  you? — 
I think  so,  in  the  interests  of  public  health. 

8963.  (Chairman) : But  you  are  not  specifically 
asking  for  them? — No. 

8964.  I should  like  your  views  whether  that  would 
be  a way  of  meeting  the  case? — It  would  be  cer- 
tainly a way. 

* See  Ministry  of  Health  (Gibbon),  Appendix  XVIII,  Table  B., 
Minutes- of  Evidence,  Part  I,  page  168. 


8965.  (Col.  Williams) : The  County  Council,  even 
in  the  case  of  an  Urban  District  Council,  'have  power 
to  deal  with  cases  under  the  Milk  and  Dairies  Orders, 
which  is  a matter  that  is  often  complained  of? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

8966.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : In  the  case  of  the  exten- 
sion of  Doncaster  in  1914,  that  was  a useful  measure, 
was  it  not?  An  area  was  added  to  the  Borough  in 
1914?— Yes. 

8967.  And  the  extension  itself  was  a useful  pro- 
posal, was  it  not? — Well,  I was  not  closely  connected 
with  that  inquiry,  but  Mr.  Dixon  can  give  you  all 
that  information. 

8968.  (Col.  Williams) : Community  of  interest  is 
much  stronger  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  is  it  not, 
than  in  many  other  districts? — Yes,  it  is  all  com- 
munity of  interest  practically. 

8969.  (Chairman) : Community  of  interest  is  a 

rather  wide  term,  is  it  not? — Oh,  jms. 

8970.  Then  in  paragraph  7 you  deal  with  rating 
values,  but  you  do  not  want  to  emphasise  that  Ut 
great  length,  do  you  ? — No,  I think  not. 

8971.  And  in  paragraph  8 you  say;  “I  wish  to 
submit  with  all  the  force  at  my  command  that 
schemes  of  this  kind  are  not  genuine  oases  of  Borough 
extension  at  all,  and  are  inimical  to  the  beet  interests 
of  local  government.”  Would  you  mind  saying  what 
you  mean  quite  by  “ genuine  cases,”  and  what  is  the 
difference  between  a genuine  case  and  one  which  is 
the  reverse? — As  I understand  it,  a genuine  case 
would  be  one  in  which,  as  I have  said  before,  a 
Borough  cannot  properly  function  without  extension; 
but  to  come  like  Sheffield  and  Leeds  and  Bradford, 
there  is  no  question  about  it,  and  no  man  of  common 
sense  would  say  that  they  were  other  than  schemes 
of  pure  aggrandisement.  If  you  will  permit  me  to 
show  you  the  spirit  in  which  these  schemes  were 
brought  forward,  I should  like  to  read  something 
which  Sir  Charles  Wilson  said  when  fighting  a recent 
election.  It  is  not  politics,  but  it  is  coming  to  the 
spirit  which  prevails,  not  only  in  Leeds,  but  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  County.  “ Sir  Charles  asked  who 
got  Middleton  for  Leeds.” 

8972.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Would  you  mind  giving 
us  the  reference  to  what  you  are  reading? — This  is 
a cutting  from  a newspaper,  and  he  was  speaking 
when  he  put  up  at  the  by-election  last  year:  “A 
voice  said  ‘ Who  tried  to  get  Morley?  ’ ” (The 
Witness  read  extracts  from  newspaper  cuttings.) 
This  is  the  point  I want  to  draw  your  attention  to — 
that  is  the  sort  of  spirit,  and  if  that  is  not  a spirit 
of  aggrandisement,  I do  not  know  what  is. 

8973.  (Chairman) : Must  not  we  draw  the  line 
slightly  between  electioneering  speeches  and  proposals 
to  Parliament  for  extension? — I only  want  to  show 
you  the  spirit  underlying  the  whole  thing. 

8974.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Is  a man  to  be  held 
responsible  for  what  he  says  when  he  is  heckled  at 
an  election  meeting? — I could  bring  you  any  amount 
of  corroboration  from  his  speeches  when  he  has  not 
been  electioneering. 

8975.  (Chairman) : What  do  you  mean  -by  a genuine 
case  for  extension? — As  I say,  on  the  fundamental 
principle  that  the  County  Borough  cannot  function, 
and  I might  go  a little  further,  that  the  particular 
area  around  also  could  not  function. 

8976.  And  all  cases  other  than  that  you  would 
exclude? — I should  think  everything  else  could  be 
done  by  agreement,  and  I think  as  to  this  continual 
disturbance  and  unrest,  which  is  clearly  affecting  both 
County  government  and  the  minor  Authorities,  it 
would  be  a good  thing  for  the  country  if  it  could  -be 
stopped. 

8977.  Then  you  go  on  to  develop  that  by  speaking 
about  the  difficulty  of  administering  from  a central 
area  ? — Yes. 

8978.  I take  it  your  argument  is  this,  that  if  any 
of  those  schemes  you  refer  to  had  been  acceded  to  by 
Parliament,  great  difficulty  would  have  been  found 
in  administering  those  new  areas  on  the  basis  of 
County  Borough  government — it  is  the  difference 
between  the  dual  and  the  single  system? — Clearly. 
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You  have  concentrated  government  in  a County 
Borough;  you  annex  a District  with  a Council  of 
12  members,  it  will  probably  be  made  one  ward  of 
tlie  County  Borough,  and  you  disqualify  at  once  11 
men  from  public  life.  These  minor  Authorities  ai'e 
very  good  training  ground  for  public  service  and 
making  responsible  citi2iens. 

8979.  I quite  see  that,  hut  the  point  is  this. 
Supposing  you  have  a very  large  area  included  in 
a County  Borough,  do  you  consider  that  such  an  area 
would  be  ill  administered  from  a centre  .P — Yes,  it 
M'ould  he  better  administered  on  a federal  system; 
that  is  to  say,  to  annex  to  a County  Borough  large 
tracts  of  land  which  are  purely  agricultural  would 
mean  ihat  people  would  lose  their  identity. 

8980.  Tliat  you  think  is  an  extravagant  proposal? 
— Yes. 

8981.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Are  the  criticisms  you 
make  connected  with  agricultural  land? — Not  purely. 

8982.  {Col.  Williams) : I suppose  there  is  a 

certain  amount  of  rivalry  between  these  County 
Boroughs  as  to  which  should  be  the  biggest? — 
Clearly.  I think  there  is  distinct  rivalry  between 
Leeds  and  Sheffield,  which  I can  prove  from  articles 
in  the  local  Press.  There  were  articles  particularly 
in  the  Sheffield  Press. 

8983.  And  that,  of  course,  would  lead  to  applica- 
tions for  extensions,  quite  independently  of  the  effect 
on  local  government? — Quite. 

8984.  {Mr.  Biddell) : Failing  that,  would  you  sug- 
gest a maximum  figure  beyond  which  a Borough 
should  not  be  allowed  to  extend? — I think  in  local 
government,  just  as  in  a business,  there  is  a point 
at  which  it  can  be  efficiently  conducted — as  to  the 
figure,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  say  what  should  be  the 
figure.  I was  speaking  to  the  late  Mayor  of  Hudders- 
field some  little  time  back.  They  had  had  an  applica- 
tion from  some  District  Councils  who  were  badly 
placed  with  regard  to  their  sewers,  to  go  into  the 
County  Borough,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  gone 
very  carefully  into  the  question  of  areas  of  adminis- 
tration, and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Huddersfield  at  its  present  size  was  an  ideal  unit 
of  administration — to  make  it  bigger  would  be  un- 
economical and  inefficient. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard):  AVhat  is  the  size  of  it? 

8986.  {Chairman) : It  was  110,000  in  1921  ? — That 
was  his  idea,  for  what  is  it  worth.  Of  course,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  say  what  figure  would  be  the 
best.  You  have  geographical  conditions  and 
hundreds  of  things  which  may  enter  into  it,  but  I 
think  concentration  of  government  within  limits  tends 
to  economy  and  efficiency. 

8986.  {Mr.  Lloyd)  \ That  is  a curious  comment  on 
the  suggestion  that  the  initial  figure  on  application 
should  be  260,000? — Yes.  It  was  thought  that  ought 
to  be  the  figure. 

8987.  {Chairman) : But  I do  not  understand  you 
to  say  that  you  agreed  about  Huddersfield? — ^No. 
You  were  asking  me  a certain  question,  and  I was 
only  citing  that  as  an  experience. 

8988.  {Col.  Williams) : And  as  a matter  of  fact, 
there  is  a school  of  thought  growing  up  which  holds 
that  towns  can  be  too  large? — Yes. 

8989.  {Mr.  Biddell) : And  you  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  that? — Yes. 

8990.  {Chairman) : It  might  be  any  figure.? — Yes. 

8991.  {Mr.  Myers):  You  said  that  in  a business 
proposition  the  time  arrives  when  a concern  becomes 
sufficiently  large.  I do  not  think  that  is  quite 
right,  is  it,  because  the  tendency  now  is  to  make 
amalgamations,  is  it  not? — But  surely  you  can  have 
a size  of  business  where  you  have  everything  work- 
ing on  the  most  economical  and  efficient  lines,  and 
every  person  in  it  fully  occupied,  but  say  you  give 
an  increase  to  that  business  of  10  per  cent.,  then 
possibly  you  become  uneconomical. 

8992.  I do  not  admit  that;  my  experience  is  the 
reverse  ? — My  experience  is  that  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration goes  up  out  of  proportion  to  the  10  per 
cent. 

8993.  {Col.  Williams) : Is  not  the  point  that  there 
is  a limit  to  the  capability  of  supervision  of  the 


people  supervising.? — Yes;  you  get  men  of  different 
capacities,  and  after  all  you  come  down  to  the  per- 
sonnel. 

8994.  And  in  a very  large  city  an  increase  in  size 
often  tends  to  weaken  local  government  in  this 
sense,  that  the  persons  who  are  representatives  of 
the  ratepayers  have  too  little  to  say,  and  the  officials 
more? — Yes;  you  get  bureaucracy  at  once. 

8995.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : What  experience  have 
you  which  leads  you  to  say  that.? — I am  not  speaking 
from  actual  experience;  that  is  impossible. 

8996.  I thought  you  assented  to  my  friend’s  ques- 
tion rather  readily.?— I have  thought  about  it  a good 
deal,  and  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
tendency  in  that  direction — ^that  is  concentrated 
government  increasing  gradually  in  size — must  of 
necessity  give  the  individual  representative  less 
control. 

8997.  {Chairman) : You  mean  that  the  larger  the 
constituency  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  keep  in  touch  ? 
— Yes. 

8998.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  have  no  experience 
of  Liverpool  or  Manchester .? — N o. 

8999.  {Mr.  Biddell):  Do  you  think  that  a County 
might  similarly  become  unwieldy,  and  out  of  touch 
with  the  constituents.? — No,  because  you  have  your 
federal  system  of  government — you  have  Non-County 
boroughs,  Urban  and  Rural  District  Councils,  and 
your  Education  District  Sub-Committees — we  have  126 
Committees  spread  over  the  County  all  interested — ■ 
and  that  is  why  I say  that  from  the  individual  rate- 
payer’s point  of  view  he  gets  much  better  protection 
under  the  federal  system.  I go  further,  and  say 
that  if  County  Boroughs  grow  and  get  to  such  an 
enormous  size,  the  ratepayer  will  lose  control. 

9000.  {Col.  Willio.ms) : If  the  fact  were  that  the 
whole  administration  of  a County  was  centred  in  the 
County  Council  it  could  not  be'  done .?— It  would  be 
impossible. 

9001.  (Chairman):  Shall  we  pass  to  paragraph  9 — 
ari  important  paragraph  about  putting  some  finality 
to  extensions.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add  to 
that.?  No;  I think  we  rather  tackled  that  earlier  on. 

9002-3.  {Col.  Williams) : Do  you  say  it  would  be  of 
assistance  to  County  government  if  these  applications 
could  only  be  made  at  stated  periods,  and  that  it 
would  help  ^ to  stabilise  County  government  ? — ^Yes, 
that  is  so — it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  County, 
unquestionably. 

(Chairman) : I dare  say  I ought  to  have 

mentioned  that  Sir  Robert  Pox  said  that  if  Leeds  had 
got  what  they  asked  for,  it  would  have  stabilised  their 
position  for  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

9004.  (Col.  Williams):  Until  they  asked  for  the 
rest  of  the  County  ?— Yes.  Well,  I do  not  think  any 
man  can  pledge  himself  as  to  what  local  government 
might  do — I mean  an  administrative  body,  following 
another  administrative  body,  has  different  methods. 

9005.  (Chairman) : But  still,  some-  scheme  might 
be  laid  down  so  that  it  should  not  be  possible  for 
them  to  apply  for,  say,  thirty  years?— Yes;  ihat 
would  be  a very  satisfactory  solution. 

9006.  Then  would  you  say  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  budget  ahead,  as  Leeds  have  done?  Sup- 
posing Ijeeds  made  their  application,  and  got  some- 
thing on  condition  that  they  should  not  apply  for 
another  thirty  years,  you  would  say,  I suppose,  that 
they  ought  not  to  ask  for  so  much  as  they  did  ? If 
one  says  that  there  should  be  no  application  except 
after  a period  of  thirty  years,  it  alters  the  situation, 
does  it  not?— You  see,  if  you  lay  down  a principle 
of  that  kind  it  would  be  dangerous,  because  it  is  all 
hypothetical  as  to  how  far  a Borough  is  going  to 
incz'ease  in  thirty  years,  and  they  would  naturally 
put  in  a scheme  on  that  assumption,  and  would  be 
backed  in  the  claim  that  they  are  looking  thirtv 
years  ahead. 

9007.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  They  would  not 

be  dealing  with  existing  circumstances  ? — ^But  with 
piospective  circumstances  which  might  never  arise. 

9008.  (Col.  Williams) : Would  you  lay  it  down  that 
an  application  should  not  be  made  except  at  a stated 
period,  unless  there  was  some  -abnormal  circum- 
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stance P — I think  so;  I think  something  of  the  kind 
would  be  very  useful. 

9009.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Do  you  not  think  that, 
if  applications  could  only  be  made,  say,  every  five 
years,  you  would  have  applications  every  five  years 
— ^would  not  that  be  the  natural  tendency  F — ^You 
might  or  might  not. 

9010.  Would  it  not  lie  the  natural  tendency  to  say 
“ If  we  miss  this  time  we  cannot  come  again  for  an- 
other five  years  ” ? — Yes,  but  in  any  case  you  want 
something  to  prevent  this  perpetual  unrest  and  public 
waste  of  money. 

9011.  For  twenty  years  or  so  following  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1888  there  were  frequent  applica- 
tions for  extensions,  and  we  heard  nothing  then 
about  the  perpetual  unrest — the  complaint  only  arose 
quite  recently.? — I presume  the  bulk  of  those  applica- 
tions were  not  of  the  nature  of  the  applications  of 
recent  years. 

9012.  (Col.  Williams) : Would  it  not  be  more  true 
to  say  that  the  complaint  found  expression  more 
recently  P — Yes . 

9013.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  said  that  those 

applications  were  of  a rather  different  typeP — As  far 
as  I remember,  speaking  now  not  from  accurate 
knowledge,  there  were  one  or  two  big  ones,  but  the 
bulk  of  them  were  not  so  big  and  important  as  those 
which  have  occurred  during  the  last  few  years. 

9014.  And  so  long  as  the  applications  for  extension 
are  to  be  restricted  as  you  suggest,  is  there  any 
necessity  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  putting  a 
limit  on  them,  as  long  as  they  do  not  include  features 
possibly  excluding  any  big  application;  is  there  any 
necessity  then  of  putting  in  a time-limit — it  bristles 
with  so  many  difficulties  P — 1 quite  see  your  point, 
and  when  I say  it  is  desirable,  if  possible,  to  check 
this  constant  repetition  which  Sir  Charles  Wilson  of 
Leeds  appears  to  be  prepared  for — if  it  could  be 
done  it  would  be  very  useful  to  the  County — that 
is  my  point. 

9015.  Then  substantially  you  accept  what  I sug- 
gest, that  this  difficulty  would  not  loom  so  large, 
in  your  viewP — I would  not  like  to  answer  that  in  the 
affirmative  without  having  the  particular  applica- 
tions before  me.  I do  not  know  whether  they  were 
reasonable  or  not,  but  I know  they  were  not  so  big. 

9016.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : I take  it  you  would  prefer 
if  a boundary  is  to  be  extended,  that  they  should 
come  and  ask  only  for  the  inclusion  of  part  of  a 
County  which  they  can  justify  at  the  time,  rather 
than  look  ahead  and  ask  for  a larger  areaP  You 
would  rather  they  came  from  time  to  time  for  small 
bits  than  that  they  asked  for  a large  bit  at  onceP — 
I would  rather  they  did  not  come  at  all. 

9017.  Yes,  but  which  of  the  two  evils  would  you 
prefer? — ^The  question  is  whether  I should  prefer  a 
sort  of  annual  demand,  or  one  every  ten  years — I 
do  not  think  I can  answer  that  question. 

9018.  (Col.  Williamis) : It  is  a case  of  a nibble  or 
a bite? — Yes. 

9019.  (Chairman) ; Passing  to  paragraph  11,  I 
think  this  is  a new  point,  about  NomCounty 
Boroughs? — Yes. 

9020.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything? — I think  I 
have  fairly  set  it  out.  The  whole  sum  and  substance 
of  it  was  that  Doncaster  would  have  saved  £10,000 
a year  contribution  to  our  main  roads.  I suppose 
that  is  one  of  the  grounds  on  vffiich  they  wanted  to 
be  made  a County  Borough. 

9021.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : That  was  rejected  by  a 
Committee  of  Parliament — was  it  rejected  on  its 
merits,  or  did  they  give  any  reasons? — I think  it 
was  on  merits;  Mr.  Dixon  tells  me  so.  I gave 
evidence,  I know,  before  the  tribunal. 

9022.  (Col.  Williams) : Speaking  generally,  is  not 
the  position  of  County  Councils  in  this  matter  that 
they  only  admit  the  Boroughs’  rights  to  extension 
in  cases  of  overspill,  or  inability  to  administer — that 
is  the  general  position? — Yes. 

9023.  (Chairman) : I think  we  have  discussed  para- 
graph 13? — Yes.  It  was  rather  significant,  of  course, 
that  until  the  Leeds  and  Bradford  Bill  was  defeated 
in  August  the  County  Boroughs  were  opposed  to  a 


Royal  Commission,  and  after  that  defeat  they  sup- 
ported a Royal  Commission. 

9024.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : I suppose  County  Boroughs, 
like  other  people,  have  to  bear  with  the  decisions  of 
Parliament  ? — Qu  ite . 

(Chairman) : Then  I think  we  have  discussed  the 
question  raised  in  paragraph  14.  Paragraphs  15  and 
16  are  mainly  historical,  I think. 

9025.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : By  “ the  piresent  policy 
of  Borough  extensions,”  do  you  mean  the  policy  you 
have  described  of  Leeds  and  Bradford  and  Sheffield? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

9026.  (Col.  Williams) : You  do  not  mean  the  policy 
of  Parliament  in  throwing  it  out? — No;  that  was 
very  satisfactory. 

9027.  (Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  paragraph  17, 
which  deals  with  the  financial  question.  What  do 
you  wish  to  say  about  that? — I am  not  prepared  to 
go  into  detail  on  the  financial  question  now. 

9028.  Mr.  Keen  and  Mr.  Collins  are  coming,  I am 
aware,  but  we  should  like  to  hear  you  generally? — ^I 
want  to  show  you  the  effect  of  an  extension.  It  is 
very  often  thrown  out — and  Mr.  Lloyd  will  bear  me 
out,  as  far  as  the  West  Riding  is  concerned — that 
they  are  a great  and  growing  County,  and  that  the 
loss  is  immaterial.  If  you  take  half  a million  away 
here,  and  half  a million  there,  it  is  not  a serious  loss 
to  the  County.  But  I should  like  to  explain  to  the 
Commission  that  the  loss  is  very  much  greater  than 
appears.  The  Urban  District  adjoining  the  County 
Borough  has  its  schools  and  police  station,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  on  wihich  the  debt  is  largely  ex- 
tinguished. The  growing  rateable  value,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  is  in  colliery  districts.  In  the  Don- 
caster area,  for  instance,  we  have  had  to  spend  a 
million  pounds  on  new  schools,  and  we  have  to  provide 
all  the  special  services  and  welfare  centres,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it;  but  in  a case  in  which  a Borough 
takes  in  the  Urban  District,  where  all  this  debt  is 
done  away  with,  that  new  area  will  be  a charge 
on  the  County  rate,  because  we  have  provided  every- 
thing for  it.  You  take  away  a district  where  the 
debt  has  been  liquidated,  and  you  have  to  put  a new 
charge  on  the  new  rateable  value;  you  have  to 
provide  very  much  greater  services,  and  it  hits  the 
County  badly  in  that  way. 

9029.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : If  you  have  buildings 
on  which  the  debt  has  been  extinguished,  and  they 
are  taken  over  by  a County  Borough,  the  County 
Borough  pays  for  them?— Yes,  but  I do  not  know 
when  w^e  get  finality  in  these  adjustments.  We  have 
had  one  outstanding  now  for  ten  or  twentv  years. 

9030.  That  is  not  always  the  fault  of  the  County 
Boroughs  ?— Not  always.  At  any  rate,  the  Urban 
District  or  the  Rural  District  to  be  included  probably 
is  a gz’owing  district,  and  there  is  no  financial  com- 
pensation for  that,  because  the  County  is  entitled 
to  increase  the  rateable  value  of  its  area  just  as 
much  as  the  County  Borough  is. 

9031.  I asked  Mr.  Dent  a number  of  questions  on 
this  point,  to  which  he  gave  me  very  clear  answers, 
and  I do  not  propose  to  put  them  to  you.  But  I 
do  want  to  ask  you  this.  You  say  a number  of  new 
duties  have  been  imposed  upon  you  by  Parliament?— 
Yes. 

9032.  Are  those  new  duties  principally  in  connec- 
tion with  tuberculosis,  maternity  and  child  welfare, 
and  venereal  diseases  ?— Those  are  the  latest. 

9033.  In  the  case  of  tuberculosis.  Parliament  navs 
half  the  cost? — Yes. 

9034.  And  in  the  case  of  venereal  diseases,  three- 
quarters  of  the  cost.? — Yes. 

9035.  And  in  the  case  of  maternity  and  child 
welfare,  not  quite  half,  that  is  half  a stereotyped 
total?— Quite. 

9036.  With  respect  to  those  things,  half  the  cost 
or  more  is  imposed  on  the  whole  country — I mean 
the  West  Riding  services  are  averaged  with  the 
services  of  Leeds  and  Bradford,  and  Lancashire  and 
everywhere  else? — ^We  are  all  treated  alike. 

9037.  So  that  the  cost  coming  on  the  County  rate- 
payer is  a proportion  of  that  cost? — Yes. 
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9038.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : And  the  same  with  regard 
to  education? — Yes. 

9038a.  (Col.  Williams) : Still,  there  is  a substantial 
residuum  which  is  a charge  on  the  County  rate? — 
Yes. 

9039.  And  disturbance  is  created? — Yes.  In  the 
West  Riding  we  go  for  the  best  men  we  can  get  in 
the  different  departments,  and  if  you  are  going  to 
take  any  portion  of  the  rateable  value  away  from  us, 
the  reduction  in  cost  of  working  is  not  in  proportion 
to  the  rateable  value  you  take  away. 

9040.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : But  that  is  compensated 
for,  is  it  not? — To  a very  limited  extent,  I think. 

9041.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : At  any  rate,  that  ques- 
tion was  inquired  into  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s 
Committee,  and  they  came  to  certain  conclusions? — 
Yes.  I should  prefer  to  leave  the  details  of  finance. 

9042.  (Col.  Williams) : Apart  from  finance,  have 
you  any  personal  views  on  the  disturbing  effect  of 
the  constant  fear  of  a Local  Authority  applying  to 
become  a County  Borough? — Yes;  undoubtedly  it  has 
an  effect.  If  you  have  a sword  hanging  over  your 
head,  you  never  know  when  it  is  coming  down,  'and 
therefore  it  must  disturb  your  natural  equilibrium 
and  commonsenee  government.  It  has  not  only  a 
disturbing  effect  in  that  way,  but  it  has  a disturbing 
effect  on  the  local  finance.  I think  in  one  case  a 
small  Authority  had  a special  rate  of  7s.  in  the  £ 
spread  over  years,  which  they  incurred  in  opposing 
an  application.  Eancy  the  hardship  of  a rate  of  7s. 
having  to  be  laid  to  meet  an  application  for  County 
Borough  extension — to  defend  their  own  existence. 
You  know  the  thing  is  wicked,  and  grossly  unfair, 
because  they  have  not  the  powers  of  the  Countv 
Borough. 

9043.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  was  wicked  defending 
their  position,  or  what? — They  were  quite  right  to 
defend  their  position;  it  was  wicked  of  the  County 
Borough  to  land  them  in  the  expenditure. 

9044.  (Col.  Williams) : What  I meant  was,  whether 
they  were  not  arrested  in  carrying  out  local  schemes 
by  fear  of  probable  extension  ? — It  is  bound  to  be  so. 

(Chairman) : Then  I pass  by  paragraphs  18,  19,  20, 
21,  22,  23,  and  24. 

9045.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : We  have  had  general  state- 
ments as  to  the  wholesale  disturbance  and  dislocation. 

I confess  myself  I do  not  quite  follow  what  it  means ; 

I do  not  know  whether  we  are  going  to  have  from 
you  or  other  witnesses  more  detailed  information  as 
to  what  it  means? — I think  Mr.  Dixon  will  be  able 
to  give  you  details  on  that  point.  Of  course,  there 
is  considerable  dislocation  as  a matter  of  fact — I have 
not  the  details  at  my  finger  ends,  but  on  the  general 
principle  I have  satisfied  myself  that  there  is  con- 
siderable dislocation. 

9046.  (Chairman) : Then  as  to  paragraph  27,  have 
you  anything  to  add  ? — That  is  the  cumulative  effect, 
and  speaking  of  the  cumulative  effect,  at  any  local 
inquiry  it  is  always  ruled  out,  that  the  Inspector  does 
not  consider,  and  you  do  not  put  in  evidence  as  to, 
the  cumulative  effect  of  a number  of  these  schemes — 
it  is  a system  of  one  County  Borough  getting  a piece, 
then  another,  and  then  another;  and  therefore  we 
think  the  cumulative  effect,  at  any  rate  at  some 
point,  should  be  taken  into  consideration  before  an 
Order  is  made. 

9047.  Were  you  here  yesterday,  and  did  you  hear 
Mr.  Dent  on  that  point? — Yes. 

9048.  He  said,  as  to  the  piecemeal  dealing  with 
these  matters,  that  he  was  in  favour  of  a compre- 
hensive measure,  if  such  a measure  was  necessary  at 
all.  Do  you  agree  with  that? — Yes. 

9049.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : With  regard  to  the 

cumulative  effect,  are  you  referring  to  possible 
future  proposals  ? What  I mean  is  this.  If  Town  A 
applies  for  an  extension,  do  you  want  to  be  able  to 
lay  before  the  Inspector  what  the  effect  of  such 
extension  ip  other  parts  of  the  County  has  been,  or 


do  you  want  to  lay  before  the  Inspector  what  the 
effect  of  such  extension  will  be? — I do  not  say  that. 
I say  the  cumulative  effect  should  be  considered  at 
some  point  by  the  Minister  of  Health.  The  Inspectoi- 
reports  to  the  Minister  of  Health,  and  it  should  be 
taken  into  consideration;  and  we  in  the  West  Riding 
say  we  should  be  allowed  to  put  in  a list  of  proposals 
that  are  looming — ^both  prospectively  and  retrospec- 
tively. 

9050.  (Col.  Williams) : Would  your  point  be  met  by 
a provision  that  all  applications  in  a given  County 
should  be  made  in  a given  year,  so  that  the  whole 
question  should  be  considered  together  ? — I would  not 
like  to  pledge  myself  to  that  without  careful 
consideration. 

9061.  That  would  tend  to  the  whole  question  being 
reviewed,  would  it  not? — Yes.  It  is  a suggestion,  of 
course,  which  is  well  worth  consideration,  but  I woul.i 
not  like  to  commit  myself  to  it  at  the  moment. 

9052.  (Chairman) : I think  you  have  touched  upon 
the  question  of  the  staff.  Has  that  been  actually  a 
great  difficulty  as  a result  of  such  extensions  as  have 
taken  place? — ^Yes,  it  has  necessitated  considerable 
readjustment.  For  instance,  Sheffield  got  a certain 
area,  and  we  have  over  the  County  for  education 
purposes — and  this  will  illustrate  my  point — a 
number  of  divisional  clerks  who  look  after  the  school 
matters  in  each  area.  I think  that  disturbance 
meant  no  less  tha,n  the  alteration  of  the  areas  to  be 
administered  by  four  divisional  clerks.  So  that 
it  does,  and  is  bound  to,  cause  a very  con- 
siderable readjustment,  and  considerable  difficulty.  I 
do  not  say  it  is  an  impossibility — it  is  not,  but  it  does 
create  difficulty. 

9053.  (Sir  Ljewis  Beard) : Does  the  education  suffer 
in  iany  respect  ? — I would  not  say  that. 

9054.  (Chairman) : In  your  County  office,  does  the 
same  thing  occur? — Of  course,  there  is  not  the  same 
disturbance  in  the  head  office  as  there  is  outside. 

9055.  But  do  you  find  it  increases  your  overhead 
charges  ? — Certainly. 

90-o6.  Or  is  the  volume  of  work  growing  so  much 
that  it  begins  to  adjust  itself? — ^Well,  of  course  the 
County  is  growing,  and  that  has  kept  the  thing  more 
stable. 

9057.  And  Parliament  is  putting  more  work  on  the 

County  Councils,  but  that  may  come  to  an  end,  and 
you  think  unless  something  is  done,  it  would  create 
difficulty? — Yes.  We  may  move  a clerk  from  one 

department  to  another. 

9058.  (Sir  Lewis  Beardi) : And  any  reductions  of 
staff  would  be  overtaken  by  increased  work? — They 
might  bo,  but  if  the  work  does  not  increase  it  means 
dismissals. 

9059.  (Elr.  Pritchard) : Of  course,  you  have  on  your 
staff  men  of  great  organising  ability? — Yes. 

9060.  I should  not  have  thought  that  the  readjust- 
ment which  you  mentioned  which  took  place  in  the 
case  of  Sheffield  would  have  been  a severe  task? — ^1 
do  not  know  that  it  was  a severe  task,  but  I was  on 
the  point  of  the  disturbance.  It  is  disturbing,  not 
purely  on  that  side,  but  it  is  disturbing  where  you 
have  a divisional  clerk  who  serves  a certain  area  and 
meets  his  duties  in  that  area.,  and  you  cut  off  one 
Committee  from  him  and  put  on  another  Committee 
on  the  other  side — ^it  does  not  conduce  to  smoothness 
of  work,  and  it  takes  time  to  establish  equilibrium. 

9061.  (Col.  'Williams) : There  may  be  other  County 
Councils  not  so  well  situated,  in  whose  areas  the  dis- 
turbance may  be  worse  than  in  your  case? — Yes,  it 
may  be. 

9062.  (Chairman) : Probably  you  have  advantages 
which  other  County  Councils  do  not  possess,  being  a 
very  big  County? — Yes. 

9063.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  paragraph  31? 
— No.  I think  we  have  been  discussing  that. 

(Chairman) : Thank  you.  Sir  Janies,  We  are  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  evidence, 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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Mr.  WiLUAM  ViBART  DixoN,  Called  and  examined. 


9064.  {Ghairmam)  : You  were  Deputy  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  of  the  West  Riding  for  46  years,  and  Deputy 
Clerk  of  the  West  Riding  County  Council  since  1889, 
until  you  resigned  both  positions  earlier  this  year? — 
Yes. 

COUNTY  COUNCILS  ASSOCIATION. 

CREATION  AND  EXTENSION  OP  COUNTY 
BOROUGHS. 

Memorandum  of  Evidence  by  Mb.  William 
Vibabt  Dixon. 

1.  I am  a solicitor,  and  for  many  years  I held 
public  appointments  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, and  took  an  active  part  in  the  local  govern- 
ment of  the  County. 

For  46  years  (up  to  the  present  year,  when  I re- 
signed) I held  the  office  of  Deputy  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  of  the  West  Riding — and  on  the  coming  into 
operation  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  I 
was  appointed  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  County  Council, 
an  office  which  I also  held  until  the  present  year. 

I was  therefore  closely  associated  with  County 
government  when  the  Bill  of  1888  was  before  Parlia- 
ment, and  I have  been  intimately  concerned  in  the 
practical  working  of  its  provisions  as  finally  adopted 
by  Parliament,  and  embodied  in  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1888. 

2.  I s'ay  at  once  that  the  contentions  of  the 
Boroughs,  as  typified  by  the  recent  extension  applica- 
tions in  the  West  Riding,  are  in  violent  conflict  with 
the  root  principle  of  County  government. 

3.  The  Leeds  and  Beadfoed  applications  may  be 
taken'  as  typical — not  only  of  what  the  Boroughs 
themselves  regard  as  reasonable  schemes  of  exten- 
sion, but  also  of  schemes  likely  to  be  approved  by 
the  Ministry  of  Health,  who  appear  to  have  re- 
garded the  Orders  made  by  them  as  a test  case. 

The  Ministry  of  Health,  replying  to  resolutions 
of  the  West  Riding  County  Council  relating  to 
those  schemes  and  pressing  that  a Royal  Commission 
should  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  local  government,  wrote  on  the  10th 
November,  1921 ; — 

“ As.  regards  the  general  question  of  the 
extension  of  Boroughs,  the  Minister  is  of 
opinion  that  the  best  course  will  be  that  the 
two  cases  of  Leeds  and  Bradford,  which  rtoe 
the  issues  involved  in  a clear  form,  should  pro- 
ceed, and  should  be  thoroughly  considered  by 
Parliament  in  due  course.”  . 

4.  What,  then,  are  the  main  issues  involved? 

They  must  be  taken  to  be  indicated,  at  least  to 

some  extent,  by  the  grounds  set  forth  in  the  formal 
Representations  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  by  those 
two  Corpcrations. 

In  almost  identically  the  same  words,  each  Cor- 
poration urges  the  following;  — 

“It  is  submitted  generally  th'at  unification 
of  the  whole  area*  would  enable  it  to  be  admin- 
istered in  a more  efficient,  economical,  and 
uniform  manner,  and  would  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  sound  and  enterprising  govern- 
ment, and  th'at  only  by  the  extension  of  com- 
petent urban  areas  so  as  to  form  one  large  unit 
for  urban  self-government  can  the  present  day 
requirements  in  matters  of  public  health,  sani- 
tation, sewerage,  transport,  public  utility  ser- 
vices, higher  and  elementary  education,  and  the 
like,  be  adequately  met.” 

0.  The  aim  of  the  Boroughs  is  again  disclosed  by 
the  preliminary  memorandum  submitted  to  the  Royal 
Commission  by  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions (paragraph  6),  where  contrast  is  made' between 
County  Borough  administration  under  a single 

* Note. — The  “whole  area”  referred  to  comprised  two 
Municipal  Boroughs,  and  eleven  Urban  and  Rural  Districts  (or 
parts  of  Districts)  added  to  Leeds— see  Appendix  LXVI,  Table  B, 
page  663. 


Authority,  and  County  administration  with  its  dual 
system  .administered  by  County  Councils  and  District 
Councils ; and  paragraph  18  goes  on  to  say  : “ In  order 
to  secure  efficiency  and  economy  in  local  govern- 
ment, it  is  necessary  to  simplify  the  administration 
whenever  possible,  to  reduce  by  means  of  amalgama- 
tions the  number  of  Local  Authorities  each  having  its 
own  separate  staff  and  services,  and  whenever  prac- 
ticable  to  arrange  that  only  one  Local  Authority 
should 'have  jurisdiction  over  a given  area.”  Thus, 
the  Boroughs  lay  it  down  that  County  Borough 
government  should  be  set  up  wherever  “ practic- 
able.” 

6,  The  assertion  of  the  Boroughs  is  challenged  by 
the  County  Councils  : — 

(1)  It  conflicts  with  section  54  of  the  Local 

Government  Act,  3888,  under  which  the 
question  is  in  all  cases  whether  the  change 
proposed  is  desirable. 

(2)  The  assertion  takes  no  account  of  the  fact 

that  the  County  system  has  been  gradually 
built  up  as  being  best  suited  to  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  places  which  are  outside 
the  Borough,  and  desire  to  remain  so,  nor 
is  any  regard  paid  to  the  immediate  and 
future  injury  to  the  County  administration. 

(3)  Scarcely  any  limit  can  be  set  to  the  exten- 

sions which  might  be  deemed  “ practic- 
able.” 

The  Borough  conception  of  what  is  meant  by 
“ practicable  ” may  be  taken  to  be  illmstrated  by 
the  original  proposals  of  Leeds  and  Bradford  in  1913, 
and  the  somewhat  modified  proposals  submitted  in 
1920-21. 

I submit  a table  showing  particulars  of  the  two 
sets  of  proposals,  which  were  as  follows  ; — 


Table  “ A.”— Fart  1. 


Area. 

Population. 

Assessable 

Value. 

Leeds  (1913) 

33,872 

83,078 

£ 

402  908 

Leeds  0921) 

32,818 

99,182 

485,582 

Bradford  (1913)  ... 

43,571 

30,453 

134,061 

630,661 

Bradford  (1921)  ... 

77,121 

371,509 

Leeds  Pboposals. 

7.  Proceeding  from  Leeds  in  a north-westerly 
direction  a series  of  manufacturing  villages  is 
reached,  viz.  : — 

Table  “ A.’’— Fart  2. 


Population. 

Distance 
from  Leeds 
as  per  W.  R. 
Directory. 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

Horsforth  ... 
Rawdon 
Yeadon 
Guiseley  f ... 

7,102  1 7,784 
3,077  1 3,181 
7,396  7,059 
4,079  ! 4,558 

9,145 

3,198 

7,440 

4,925 

9..812 

3,783 

7,590 

5,353 

5 miles  N.W. 

^ 11  11 
7i  „N.byW. 
9 „ N.W. 

t Giiiseley  was  included  i'll  the  1913  proposal  but  not  in  the  1921 
application. 

All  have  their  own  long  established  industries, 
similar  to  those  carried  on  in  other  parts  of  the 
Biding  (including  Leeds  and  Bradford),  and  their 
own  corporate  life,  which  they  value.  They  have 
their  own  services,  including  the  provision  of  a 
secondary  school,  and  they  resented  most  strongly 
the  proposal  to  deprive  them  of  their  own  local 
government. 

An  allegation  of  overspill  from  Leeds  to  places  like 
Guiseley  and  Yeadon  as  a ground  for  extension  of 
boundaries  would  be  ludicrous, 
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Yet  the  Borough  formula  was  made  to  apply,  and 
if  the  extension  was  granted  the  same  formula  could 
be  applied  again  to  a still  wider  area. 

In  a southerly'  direction  similar  wide  extensions 
were  thought  “ practicable.”  Rothwell  Urban  Dis- 
trict and  part  of  East  and  West  Ardsley  Urban 
District,  to  a considerable  extent  in  the  Oalder  Water- 
shed, were  included. 

The  Borough  of  Morley,  with  its  town  hall  five  miles 
from  the  Leeds  Town  Hall,  affords  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  Borough  policy.  Morley  is  admitted  on 
all  hands  to  he  a well-governed  town,  supplying  its 
own  water,  lighting,  etc.;  it  is  equipped  with 
secondary  and  technical  schools  maintained  by  the 
County  Council,  and  supplied  with  other  County 
services.  The  opposition  of  Morley  to  the  Leeds 
scheme  was  whole-hearted  and  unanimous,  yet  Leeds 
were  ^ prepared  to  force  the  people  into  the  City. 

It  is  true  that,  as  the  result  of  the  Local  Inquiry 
(and  perhaps  local  pressure)  the  Ministry  agreed  to 
exclude  Morley  Borough  from  the  Provisional  Order, 
yet  Morley  had  had  to  fight  for  its  existence  at  very 
considerable  expense,  and  even  now  can  feel  no 
security. 

Other  areas  were  also  excluded  from  the  City  by 
the  Ministry,  but  the  policy  of  the  Boroughs  remains, 
and  they  seek  to  establish  principles  which  would 
enable  them  to  renew  their  attack  whenever  the  time 
may  seem  propitious. 

Bbadpord  Proposals. 

8.  The  Bradford  application  affords  illustrations 
just  as  forcible  as  those  of  Leeds. 

The  oiiginal  proposal  of  Bradford  in  1913 
included  the  Urban  District  of  Bingley  with  18,949 
inhabitants.  Bingley  town  is  miles  distant  from 
Bradford  by  the  main  road  through  Shipley  (popu- 
lation 28,289),  which  was  also  to  be  annexed. 
Bingley  is  an  old  manufacturing  town  with  an 
ancient  grammar  school  and  a technical  school,  both 
aided  by  the  County  Council,  who  make  good  the 
whole  of  the  deficit  on  maintenance  account.  In  1921 
Bradford  applied  for  part  only  of  Bingley. 

Bradford’s  proposal  of  1913  also  included  the 
Urban  District  of  Cleckheaton,  with  a population  over 
12,000,  now  part  of  the  Urban  District  of  Spen- 
borough,  containing  a population  of  over  31,000, 
formed  by  an  Order  of  the  County  Council  amalgamat- 
ing the  three  Urban  Districts  of  Cleckheaton,  Gomersal 
and  Liversedge.  Cleckheaton  is  on.the  Spen  Beck  which 
runs  into  the  Calder,  in  a different  watershed  from 
Bradford,  and  some  five  miles  from  the  Bradford 
Town  Hall,  having  its  secondary  and  technical  schools, 
the  County  Council  paying  the  deficit.  It  has  its  own 
industries  of  long  standing.  The  inhabitants  and  the 
District  Council  are  utterly  opposed  to  inclusion  in 
Bradford, 

In  their  application  of  1921  Bradford  modified  their 
original  proposals,  and  dropped  out  Cleckheaton  alto- 
gether, but  theii-  mind  in  1913  was  to  have  Cleck- 
heaton if  they  could  get  it. 

9065.  {Chairman) : You  tell  us  in  paragraph  1 of 
.voiir  memorandum  of  the  very  great  experience  you 
have  had  in  County  government? — Yes. 

9066.  Therefore  you  will  be  able  to  give  us  a great 
deal  of  help.  In  paragraph  2 you  state  your  main 
case,  and  in  paragraph  3 you  suggest  taking  the  Leeds 
and  Bradford  cases  as  typical? — Yes.  There  is  one 
point.  Sir  James  said  that  I would  hand  in  some 
statistics.  I think  he  was  to  have  done  so,  but  my 
successor  is  laid  up  and  could  not  be  here,  and  there- 
fore we  were  not  able  to  hand  in  the  papers. 

9067.  Any  time  will  do;  you  must  suit  your  con- 
venience. Do  you  want  them  handed  in  in  connection 
with  your  evidence? — I do  not  think  so. 

9068.  Have  you  any  further  observations  to  make 
in  amplification  of  paragraph  3?— Since  this  was 
printed,  of  course.  Sir  Robert  Fox’s  evidence  has  been 
given,  and  I think  he  undoubtedly  dots  the  “ i’s  ” all 
through.  He  goes  fully  as  far  as  the  principles  which 
are  suggested  in  the  paragraphs  which  you  ha^•e  before 
you, 


9069.  You  quote  the  letter  from  the  Ministry  of 
Health  in  regard  to  Leeds  and  Bradford.  I think 
perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  if  I were  to  read  the 
answer  of  Sir  Alfred  Mond  in  the  House  on  the  Second 
Reading,  on  the  main  point  which  he  made.  He 
said  “ The  House  of  Commons  in  the  Act  of  1888  laid 
down  a procedure,  for  good  or  evil,  which  it  is  our 
usual  practice  to  follow.  It  was  under  this  procedure 
that  the  Ministry  over  which  I preside,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  those  concerned,,  sent  one  of  its  own 
experienced  officers  to  hold  a local  inquiry.  The 
object  of  that  local  inquiry  was  to  find  out  whether  a 
pi'imd  facie  case  could  be  established  for  extension  of 
the  Borough.”  A little  further  on  in  his  speech  he 
said  “ I have  no  interest  in  the  extension  of  Leeds 
or  Bradford,  nor  have  I any  interest  in  their  disputes. 
I was  bound  to  hold  an  inquiry.  The  Inspector  made 
a report,  I carefully  examined  it  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  and  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a 
%>rimd  facie  case  for  extension  to  go  to  a Committee 
of  this  House,  subject  to  reservations  which  on 
reflection  we  made.  ’ ’ ' That  is  to  follow  on  ? — Yes. 

9070.  {Mr.  Turion) : What  followed  upon  the 

suggestion  of  the  Minister  of  Health  in  his  letter  of 
the  10th  November,  1921,  was  that  when  Parliament 
did  come  to  consider  these  proposals  in  due  course, 
they  were  rejected  on  Second  Reading? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Turton) : That  is  common  knowledge,  but  I 
would  like  to  get  it  clear.  In  response  to  the 
suggestion  made  in  the  letter  of  the  10th  November, 
1921,  that  they  should  be  thoroughly  considered  by 
Parliament,  in  due  course  they  were  so  considered  on 
Second  Reading  and  were  rejected. 

{Chairman) : Then  I may  follow  on  to  what  I said 
in  answer  to  Lord  Strachie  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
was  in  regard  to  the  Wolverhampton  proposal  that  1 
said  this  for  the  Government:  “ The  Wolverhampton 
Town  Council  were  informed  in  May  that  in  view  of 
the  action  taken  by  Parliament  in  similar  cases  the 
Government  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
would  not  be  warranted  in  proceeding  with  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Bill  unless  an  agreement  was  reached 
between  the  Town  Council  and  the  opposing 
Authorities.  ...  It  is  not  the  intention  to  proceed  with 
the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  unless  an  agreement 
has  been  reached  between  the  parties  concerned,  and  • 
if  an  agreement  is  not  reached  the  Bill  will  be  with- 
drawn.” 

{Mr.  Turion)  : It  was  in  consequence  of  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Second  Reading  of 
the  Leeds  and  Bradford  Bill. 

{Chairman) : It  only  puts  the  proceedings  which  led 
up  to  this  inquiry. 

{Mr.  Pritchard) : Is  that  what  you  understood  by 
this  letter  of  the  10th  November,  that  the  question, 
instead  of  being  considered  by  a Committee  of 
Parliament 

{Mr.  Turion) : Let  us  take  the  letter  as  it  stands — 

“ considered  by  Parliament  in  due  course.” 

9071.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : I want  to  know  if  that  is 
what  you  understood  by  the  letter  of  the  10th 
November?— I imagined  undoubtedly  that  Sir  Alfred 
Mond  contemplated  a Committee  of  Parliament,  but 
it  never  got  there. 

9072.  {Chairman):  But  he  did  contemplate  that?— 
Yes,  I think  that  is  clearly  so. 

{Chairman) : If  he  brought  it  into  Parliament  at 
all,  it  would  go  to  a Committee? 

(Mr.  Turton) : After  Second  Reading  it  would  go  to 
the  Committee  upstairs? 

9073.  {Chairman) : That  is  the  natural  course.  Then 
we  pass  to  paragraph  4.  Those  were  the  arguments 
vhich  were  put  forward? — Yes.  We  desire  to  bring 
out  clearly  the  principles,  and  what  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  principles  as  laid  down  by  the  Association 
of  Municipal  Corporations  and  their  witness.  Sir 
Robert  Fox,  and  we  say  that  given  those  principles 
certain  inevitable  consequences  must  follow.  Those 
consequences  we  could  not  bring  out,  at  aU  events, 
fully,  before  an  Inspector  at  an  inquiry,  nor  at  a later 
stage,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  before  Parliament; 
that  is,  before  a Committee  of  Parliament. 
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9074.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I do  not  quite  foUow,  if 
you  will  pardon  me?  I understood  we  were  on  para- 
o-raph.  4.  Tlie  only  principles  stated  there  are  the 
principles  stated  by  the  Corporations? — Quite. 

9075.  The  main  issues  involved  are  indicated  by  the 
ground  set  forth  in  the  formal  Representations  by 
the  two  Corporations? — Yes. 

9076.  What  the  two  Corporations  submit  is  “ that 
unification  of  the  whole  area  would  enable  it  to  be 
administered  in  a more  efiioient,  economical,  and 
uniform  manner,  and  would  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  sound  and  enterprising  government,  and  that  only 
by  the  extension  of  competent  urban  areas  so  as  to 
form  one  large  unit  for  urban  self-government  can 
the  present-day  requirements  in  matters  of  public 
health,  sanitation,  sewerage,  transport,  public  utility 
services,  higher  and  elementary  education,  and  the 
like,  be  adequately  met.”  ^at  is  a statement  of 
alleged  fact? — ^Yes. 

9077.  Wkich  they  undertook  to  prove? — Yes. 

9078.  If  they  did  prove  those  facts,  would  it  not  be 
a reason  for  extension? — To  my  mind  the  important 
word  there  is  the  word  “ only.” 

9079.  Yes,  but  I am  assuming  that  it  is  a state- 
ment of  fact,  and  they  have  to  prove  the  word 
“ only  ” as  well  as  the  others? — ^If  they  could  prove 
the  word  “ only,”  it  would  be  a strong  primd  jade 
case  for  consideration,  obviously. 

9080.  (Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  paragraph  5. 
That  is,  I think,  simply  a repetition  of  what  is  in 
the  preliminary  memorandum  of  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Associations?  “ Whenever  practicable  ” 
is  your  italics,  is  it  not?  It  was  not  in  italics  in 
the  original? — The  italics  are  added. 

9081.  They  are  yours? — Yes,  but  the  words  are 
identical. 

9082.  (ikfr.  Jtiddell) : Is  it  more  than  a verbal 
point? — It  substitutes  the  word  “ practicable  ” for 
the  word  “ desirable.”  I think  it  is  of  the  most 
far-reaching  importance  when  translated  into  action. 

9083.  I follow,  but  I read  the  paragraph  that  the 
Municipal  Corporations  lay  stress  on  efficiency  and 
economy? — They  naturally  would,  but  the  doctrine 
that  they  attempt  to  lay  down  is  that  whenever  this 
thing  can  be  done  it  ought  to  be  done  for  various 
reasons,  one  being  that  they  get  what  is  called  a 
unified  form  of  government,  that  is  to  say,  a single 
Authority  instead  of  two  Authorities,  the  system 
which  prevails  in  the  Administrative  County.  The 
danger,  of  course,  is  if  you  are  to  admit  first  of  all, 
as  they  allege,  that  that  is  a better  form  of  govern- 
ment— it  is.  better  in  a concentrated  Borough;  that 
no  one  disputes — ^but  if  you  are  to  lay  down  as  a 
universal  proposition  that  it  is  a better  and  a higher 
form  of  government  to  be  applied  wherever  possible, 
then  you  have  to  face  the  inevitable  consequences 
and  substitute  County  Borough  government  wherever 
you  can. 

9084.  (Chairman) : Am  I not  right  in  thinking 
that  under  the  .existing  law  an  extension  or  creation 
is  not  considered  to  be  practicable  unless  it  is  shown 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Parliament  that  it  is  desirable? 
— I agree  that  that  is  the  law,  but  it  is  not  what 
the  Municipal  Corporations  or  their  witnesses  say. 

9086.  But  it  is  what  Parliament  does,  is  it  not? — 
Well,  we  hope  so,  when  we  get  there,  but  the  results 
are  not  invariably  the  same. 

9086.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Let  us  see  how  near  we 
can  get.  You  agree  that  in  some  cases  by  means  of 
amalgamations  you  can  reduce  the  number  of  Local 
Autborities  and  thereby  effect  efficiency  and  economy  ? 
— It  must  be  so,  but  when  you  come  to  the  applica- 
tion of  that  we  might  differ  very  largely. 

9087.  I want  to  see  how  near  we  can  get?  You 
agree  in  some  cases  that  is  so? — Yes. 

9088.  You  do  it  yourself? — Yes,  undoubtedly;  I do 
not  think  anybody  would  say  to  the  contrary. 

9089.  The  question  is  to  what  extent  it  sihall  bo 
applied? — Clearly.  That  is  the  very  thing  which  has 
raised  the  controversy  now;  it  is  the  vast  extent  to 
which  these  things  have  gone  lately. 

(Mr.  Pritchard)  It  is'  a question  of  extent. 


(Chairnum) : Shall  we  pass  to  paragraph  6,  in  which 
you  set  out  with  great  clearness  the  reasons  why  the 
assertion  of  the  Boroughs  is  challenged  by  the  County 
Councils  ? 

9090.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : It  is  not  absolutely  com- 
plete, because  you  tell  me  in  some  cases  it  is  desir- 
able?— But  the  assertion  of  the  Boroughs  goes  far 
beyond  what  you  put,  I think.  The  assertion  of  the 
Boroughs  is  that  wherever  practicable  it  should  be 
done,  regardless  of  all  these  other  matters. 

9091.  To  secure  efficiency  and  economy? — No.  They 
assert  that  the  only  way  to  secure  the  utmost 
efficiency  and  economy  is  to  amalgamate  everything 
within  roach  of  the  County  Borough.  That  is  what 
we  are  right  up  against. 

9092.  That  may  be  your  view,  but  after  all,  what 
we  have  to  consider  is  the  Act  and  its  application; 
it  does  not  very  mudh  matter  what  one  side  or  the 
other  may  say? — Our  view  is  based  on  the  concrete 
facts  and  the  state  of  things  which  has  arisen. 

9093.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : What  we  are  here  to  con- 
sider is  some  alteration  which  is  desired  of  the  law 
and  procedure,  and  it  is  the  County  Councils  which 
desire  an  alteration  at  the  present  time? — The 
County  Councils  were  very  much  happier  after  the 

• decision  of  Parliament.  We  have  the  fact  that 
up  to  then  the  Boroughs  wiere  satisfied,  and  after 
that  they  wanted  the  Commission. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I was  not  aware  of  that. 

(Mr.  Turton) : They  had  refused  it  previously,  and 
after  the  decision  of  Parlia.ment  they  wanted  it. 

9094.  (B'lr.  Lloyd) : Do  you  mean  that  if  you  had 
been  able  to  foresee  what  would  have  been  the 
decision  of  Parliament,  there  probaibly  would  have 
been  no  Commission  ? — I do  not  say  that.  I think 
very  strongly  indeed  that  there  ought  to  be  the  Com- 
mission, and  we  do  very  sincerely  hope  that  some 
principles  will  be  evolved,  involving  no  doubt  some 
alteration  of  the  law. 

9096.  Virtually,  you  are  going  to  tell  us  what  it 
should  be? — ^Well,  I hope  to  go  a little  in  that 
direction. 

(Chairman) : Anyhow,  we  shall  hear  your  views  on 
that  point. 

9096.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : And  we  shall  be  very 
grateful  for  your  assistance? — It  is  full  of  difficulty, 
of  course. 

9097.  (Chairman) : Now  we  might  pass  on  to  para- 
graph 7.  I should  like  to  say  one  word  on  this.  You 
put  fonvard  the  Leeds  proposals  at  some  length,  and 
also  the  Bra'dtford  proposals — ^of  course  they  wei-e  put 
forward  and  rejected.  We  heard  Sir  Robert  Fox  on 
them  the  other  day.  We  have  decided,  and  I think 
everybody  agrees,  that  these  particular  cases  must  be 
used  to  illustrate  principles,  but  that  we  cannot  deter- 
mine the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  particular  case? 
— .ALbsolutely. 

9098.  Therefore,  we  ask  you  to  use  the  Leeds, 
Bradford,  and  Doncaster  cases  simply  as  concrete 
instances  of  the  principles  which  you  wish  to  put 
forward? — Yes,  I agree. 

(Chairman)  : I only  wanted  to  make  that  point 
quite  clear.  Then  we  come  to  paragraph  7. 

9099.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  give  some  measure- 
ments— are  they  from  some  central  point  in  Leeds  ? — 
I took  the  information  from  a perfectly  unbiased 
source. 

9100.  I want  to  know  how  it  is  measured? — I have 
verified  the  figures,  or  asked  our  people  to  do  so, 
measuring  from  the  Town  Hall,  which  is  not  very  far 
removed  from  the  City  Square. 

9101.  Take  Horsforth,  five  miles  north-west;  how 
much  of  that  is  in  Leeds?  I take  it  that  you  do  not 
suggest  that  that  five  miles  is  a blank  from  the  end 
of  Leeds? — ^No,  it  might  be  a populous  area  all  the 
way — it  might  or  might  not. 

9102.  This  will  be  from  the  centre  of  Leeds  to  the 
centre  of  Horsforth? — Yes. 

9103.  (Col.  Williams) : The  solid  red  on  the  map  * 
is  the  existing  County  Borough? — Yes,  that  is  right. 

■*  Not  reproduced. 
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9104.  In  that  case  Bradford  and  Leeds  are  already 
contiguous  .P — Yes,  they  touch. 

9106.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  Bradford  and  Leeds  do? 
—Yes. 

(Col.  Williams) : South  of  Pudsey  the  Boroughs 
touch. 

9106.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : But  there  is  a district 
between  which  it  was  proposed  should  he  dealt  with? 
—Yes. 

9107.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  You  talk  about  1913;  was 
tliere  an  application  thenP-^That  is  a little  inaccu- 
rate ; it  was  in  fact  only  a proposal.  The  Town  Clerk  of 
Leeds  wrote  for  particulars  with  a view  to  an  appli- 
cation, but  the  formal  stage  of  an  application  was 
never  reached. 

9108.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Leeds,  1913,  and  Leeds, 
1921,  are,  I suppose,  very  nearly  identical? — There 
are  some  important  differences. 

9109.  I see  the  area  is  very  nearly  the  same? — Yes, 
that  is  so  on  balance,  but  there  were  some  important 
areas  left  out,  and  some  other,  important  areas  put  in. 

9110.  Was  Bradford,  1913,  an  actual  proposal  put 
forward? — No;  it  is  in  the  same  category  as  Leeds. 

9111.  So  Leeds,  1913,  and  Bradford,  1913,  were  pro- 
posals which  ultimately  came  forward  in  the  Leeds 
and  Bradford  applications  of  1921? — Yes.  I believe 
as  a matter  of  fact  there  were  negotiations  between 
the  two  places  as  to  the  division  of  the  spoil,  if 
I may  use  that  word. 

9112.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : I should  have  thought  we 
night  have  disregarded  1913,  as  there  were  no 
applications  ?— There  are  some  points  in  connection 
with  it. 

9113.  (Mr.  Twrton) : I do  not  know  whether  we 
have  got — perhaps  we  have — ^the  cost  of  opposition 
in  1921  to  the  people  of  Morley?  Do  you  know 
about  the  cost?- 1 have  it,  but  I could  not  tell  you 
offhand. 

9114.  It  was  a very  considerable  sum? — Oh,  yes. 

9115.  And  the  people  of  Morley  were  unanimously 
opposed  to  the  scheme,  and,  notwithstanding  that, 
they  had  to  incur  these  very  heavy  costs? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : Morley  went  out  in  the  earlier  stage? 

(Mr.  Turton) : Yes. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : It  might  have  been  worse. 

9116.  (Mr.  Turton) : Oh,  yes,  but  it  was  quite  bad 
enough.  Can  you  tell  us  what  it  represented  to  the 
unfortunate  people  of  Morley? — No. 

9117.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : At  what  stage  did 
they  go  out? — The  Inspector  did  not  recommend  the 
inclusion  of  Morley. 

(Mr.  Turton) : They  were  excluded  by  the  Order 
of  the  Minister  of  Health. 

9118.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Sir  Robert  Eox 

cast  doubt  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  Local  Autho- 
rity or  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  ofibcials  of  the 
Local  Authority? — ^I  think  the  question  was  as  to  a 
review  at  an  early  stage  so  as  to  save  this  expense, 
and  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  possible  under  the 
existing  law  even,  which  is  not  very  happily  worded, 
for  the  Minister  to  have  said,  “ No,  it  is  unreason- 
able; tve  will  not  put  Morley  to  this  expense.” 

9119.  So  that  the  view  that  the  Local  Authority 
qud  Local  Authority  expressed  in  opposing  the  appli- 
cation commended  itself  to  the  Inspector  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  in  the  early  stages? — After  hear- 
ing the  evidence. 

9120.  (Mr.  Lloyd)-:  Do  you  know  more  than  that 
it  was  not  included  in  the  Provisional  Order? — I was 
saying  so. 

9121.  Perhaps  you  were,  but  do  you  know  what  the 
Inspector  said  or  thought?  All  you  know  is,  is  it 
not,  that  it  was  not  included  in  the  Provisional 
Order  as  issued? — We  have  the  letter  of  the  Minister 
giving  reasons  for  rejecting  that  part  of  the  Leeds 
proposal. 

9122.  (Chairman) : It  is  not  the  Inspector ; the 
Inspector’s  report  is  not  made  public;  it  is  the 
Minister? — Yes,  we  only  surmise. 

9123.  I think  we  must  say  that  it  was  the  Minister 
who  was  responsible? — Yes,  clearly. 


(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I accept  that  correction. 

(Mr.  Turton) : And  without  giving  reasons. 

(Chairman) : He  did  give  reasons. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I will  accept  the  correc- 
tion. As  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  I should  say. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : I was  not  saying  what  I said  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  you,  but  one  does  know  from 
general  experience  that  there  are  times  when  the 
Inspector  is  said  to  have  reported  in  one  sense, 
but  the  Minister  acts  otherwise. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I accept  the  correction 

without  thinking  that  you  are  criticising  what  I said. 
Yours  is  the  more  correct  way  of  putting  it. 

9124.  (Mr.  Turton) : An  inquiry  was  held,  and  in 

the  final  event  the  Minister  declined  to  include 
Morley? — Yes.  With  regard  to  rejecting  the  pro- 

posals at  an  early  gtage,  it  might  be  convenient  if 
I mentioned  at  this  point  that  Sir  Robert  Eox  re- 
ferred to  an  application  of  Leeds  in  1904  when, 
among  other  things,  they  proposed  to  take  in  Roth- 
well. 

9125.  You  know  that  the  people  of  Morley  are 

to-day  apprehensive  that  this  application  may  be 
renewed? — Undoubtedly.  It  has  been  declared 

publicly,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  that  if  you 
leave  the  door  open  to  this  application,  the  applica- 
tion will  come  on.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 
of  it.  May  I mention  this  point  about  Rothwell? 
In  1904,  as  now,  Leeds  wanted  Rothwell.  Almost  the 
first  thing  at  the  opening  of  the  inquiry  was  that 
Colonel  Norton,  the  Inspector  of  the  Department, 
said  to  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  who  represented  Leeds, 
“You  cannot  expect  to  get  Rothwell”;  and  Mr. 
Balfour  Browne,  who  may  have  had  some  inkling  of 
it  beforehand,  said,  “ If  you  will  give  me  a few 
minutes  I can  suggest  a line  which  will  satisfy  us  ” ; 
and  he  came  back  after  a short  interval  and  said, 
“ I shall  be  content  with  the  line  following  a certain 
ridge.”  That  ridge  follows  more  or  less  a watershed. 
Part  of  Rothwell,  is  in  the  watershed  where  Leeds  is, 
and  a large  part  is  in  the  Oalder  watershed ; it  goes 
nearly  to  Wakefield.  That  shows  how  at  a very  early 
stage  an  application,  which  is  on  the  face  of  it 
unreasonable,  wihich  we  must  assume  was  the  case  at 
that  date,  can  be  limited  and  brought  into  proper 
focus.  There  is  a further  point  on  that,  and  it  bears 
on  the  question  of  this  effort  of  Leeds 

going  on  for  .a  number  of  years.  Both  in 
1913  and  in  1921,  Leeds  goes  again  for  the 
whole  of  Rothwell,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
in  1904  it  was  deemed  an  unreasonable  thing, 
and  nothing  had  happened  to  make  it  seriously  more 
reasonable  in  1913  than  it  was  in  1904.  There  had 
not  been  any  great  developments  in  population  either 
in  one  or  the  other  part  of  Rothwell. 

9126.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  have  cited  1913 

and  1921  again,  as  if  they  were  two  occasions? — Two 
in  point  of  time. 

9127.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  there  was  no  applica- 
tion put  forward  in  1913;  the  war  intervened? — 
Quite. 

9128.  (Mr.  Turton) : Do  you  argue  from  that  that 
there  should  be  a time  limit  before  which  any  applica- 
tion can  be  made? — That  is  another  point. 

(Mr.  Turton) : Mr.  Balfour  Browne  when  he  got 
into  open  discussion  said  “ Very  well,  we  will  take 
a certain  watershed.” 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Half  a loaf  ? 

(Mr.  Turton) : That  is  what  we  want  to  stop. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I thought  that  was  business. 

9129.  (Mr.  Turton) : After  there  has  been  an 

admission  that  a certain  district  should  not  be 
included,  do  you  suggest  a time-limit — twenty-one 
years,  or  whatever  you  might  say — before  which 
another  application  should  not  be  made? — I do  not. 
In  a case  of  this  kind  it  would  be  reasonable,  obviously, 
for  Rothwell  and  the  County  Council  to  say  “ Well, 
you  came  up  with  this  in  1904  and  nothing  has 
happened.  You  were  refused  the  first  thing,  and  it 
is  ridiculous  to  come  up  now.” 

9130.  But  that  would  be  the  proper  course,  for 
the  Minister  to  say  at  once  without  any  public 
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inquiry,  “You  must  not  bring  this  up  again  ”? — I 
will  not  say  wbat  would  be  proper  for  the  Minister 
to  do,  but  he  could  do  it. 

9131.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : Your  suggestion  was  more  com- 
prehensive than  that?  Were  not  you  suggesting 
that  in  all  cases  of  applications  the  Minister  should 
first  of  all  exercise  his  jurisdiction,  and  say,  “ Oh,  25 
per  cent,  or  SO  per  cent,  of  this  shall  not  be  proceeded 
with,”  whether  there  has  been  a previous  applica- 
tion for  it,  or  not? — I go  as  far  -as  that,  certainly. 
I am  on  the  principle. 

(Mr.  Turton)  : That  is  what  Sir  James  Hinohliffe 
elaborated  this  morning. 

(flfr.  Lloyd) : I thought  that  is  what  Mr.  Dixon 

wanted  to  emphasise. 

9132.  (Mr.  Pritchard) ; And  that  is  what  they  do 
in  certain  cases,  is  it  not? — We  thought  this  was 
eminently  a case  in  which  to  do  it. 

9133.  But  they  do  it? — I have  known  it  done. 

9134.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I think  Mr.  Gibbon 
told  us  that  some  part  of  the  application  may  be  so 
inherently  bad  that  it  is  rejected  by  the  Minister 
without  any  further  inquiry? — Yes. 

9135.  (Chairman) : That  hapxiened  in  several  oases, 
not  only  partially  but  in  toto,  I think  ? — As  you  know 
there  is  an  important  difference  in  that  respect 
between  section  54,  under  which  the  Minister  acts, 
and  section  57,  under  which  the  County  Council  act. 
The  Minister  must  hold  an  inquiry  unless  for  special 
reasons  he  is  satisfied  that  it  -ought  not  to  be  held. 
The  County  Council  cannot  hold  an  inquiry  unless 
they  are  satisfied  that  a primd  facie  case  exists.  1 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  an  intentional  difi'erence 
in  the  drafting,  but  it  does  make  a difference  in  the 
practice,  I think. 

9136.  (Sir  Leiuis  Beard)  : According  to  Mr.  Gib- 
bon’s evidence  the  practice  of  the  Minister  is  to  be 
satisfied  that  there  is  a primd  facie  case  before  he 
holds  an  inquiry? — I thought  it  was  not  put  as 
strongly  as  that.  I thought  they  had  to  be  rather 
strongly  satisfied  that  it  was  not  unreasonable.  It  is  a 
matter  of  degree. 

9137.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : You  quite  correctly  quoted 
the  Act.  In  the  one  case  the  Local  Government 
Board,  now  the  Minister  of  Health,  must  hold  an 
inquiry  unless  satisfied  that  the  Representation  ought 
no-t  to  be  entertained,  and  in  the  other  case  the 
County  Council  may  cause  an  inquiry  to  be  held  If 
they  are  satisfied  as  to  a primd  facie  case  ? — Yes. 

9138.  Is  not  the  possible  exiilanation  this,  that  Par- 
liament thought  that  in  the  case  of  an  application  to 
the  County  Council  the5^  would  of  their  own  know- 
ledge be  able  to  arrive  at  a decision  and  know 
whether  there  was  a primd  facie  case  or  not ; whereas 
the  Local  Government  Board  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  have  knowledge  without  some  kind  of  inquiry? — 
That  might  very  well  be  so,  but  no  doubt  the  words 
in  section  54  are  rather  limiting.  They  are  rather 
strong  in  making  the  Minister  hold  an  inquiry  and 
go  to  the  expense  where,  perhaps,  if  the  words  were 
rather  more  elastic,  he  might  get  rid  of  a thing  moi'e 
often  than  he  does  at  an  earlier  stage. 

9139.  Is  that  so?  Surely  if  the  Minister  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  primd  facie  case  for 
an  extension,  he  would  not  be  stretching  the  words  of 
the  Act  in  saying  that  special  reasons  exist  showing 
that  the  representation  ought  not  to  be  entertained? 
— It  is  a matter  of  practice  and  a matter  of  degree, 
of  course. 

(Mr.  Middell)  : That  is  the  whole  application ; he 
has  not  the  power  to  reject  part  of  it? 

(Mr.  Turton)  : That  is  a most  important  thing  to 
get. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : I thought  Mr.  Gibbon  left 
the  position  in  this  way,  that  the  Minister  could 
reject  either  the  whole  or  part  of  the  application 
upon  preliminary  investigation  in  the  Department. 
I thought  that  was  his  evidence,  and  I thought  he 
gave  us  one  instance  in  which,  looking  at  the  appli- 
cation as  a whole,  a part  of  the  application  was  upon 
the  face  of  it  of  such  a character ' that  the  Minister 
there  and  then  rejected  it  without  any  further 
inquiry. 


(Chairman) : That  is  my  impression.  Some  of  it 
might  be  cut  out,  or  the  whole  -of  it  might  be  out 
of  the  question. 

(Mr.  Turton) : He  could  rule  out  of  discussion  any 
part  of  it. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : The  whole  or  part. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : I certainly  understood  that  too. 

(Mr.  Turton) : He  takes  the  scheme  as  a whole 
first,  and  he  says:  “ The  whole  of  this  is  bad  ”? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : “ I will  not  then  send  down 
my  Inspector  to  inquire  ” ? 

(Mr.  Turton)  : Yes. 

9140.  (Chairman) : Now  shall  we  pass  to  the  case 
of  Bradford,  paragraph  8? — I should  like  to  call 
rather  special  attention  to  the  final  words  of  para- 
graph 7 : “ The  policy  of  the  Boroughs  remains,  anil 
they  seek  to  establish  principles  which  would  enable 
them  to  renew  their  attack  whenever  the  time  may 
seem  propitious  ” — that  is  the  gist  of  it. 

(Chairman)-.  That  is  your  opinion.  Now  what -do 
you  say  with  regard  to  Bradford? 

9141.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Is  there  any  point  to 
which  you  wish  to  draw  particular  attention? — The 
main  point  is  that  Bradford  is  allied  with  Leeds  in 
seeking  a very  wide  extension,  and  that  they  are  not 
easily  stopped  by  watershed  or  any  other  considera- 
tion, if  they  think  there  is  a fair  chance  of  getting 
it. 

9142.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  -.  Apparently  Bradford  in 
1913  considered  a very  big  proposal,  and  they  dropped 
part  of  it  in  1921? — Yes,  but  still  the  point  is  that  in 
1913  they  wanted  an  even  wider  area  in  that  direction 
than  they  went  for  in  1921,  but  for  some  reason  they 
dropped  it. 

9143.  (Sir  Tjewis  Beard) : The  war  caused  them  to 
drop  it,  did  it  not? — No,  they  dropped  -that  piece 
altogether. 

9144.  In  1921  they  dropped  it? — Yes. 

9145.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Spenborough  is  an  Urban 
District  which  the  County  Council  formed  by  the 
amalgamation  of  several  Urban  Districts? — Yes,  we 
combined  Cleckheaton,  Liversedge  and  Gomersal.* 

91-46.  Did  you  get  the  consent  of  those  District 
Councils?  Was  it  done  by  agreement? — Yes.  I think 
you  may  say  there  was  absolute  consent,  subject  to 
matters  of  adjustment.  It  had  been  on  the  tapis  long 
enough. 

9147.  Are  there  any  cases  in  which  you  make  these 
Orders  forming  Urban  Districts  against  the  wishes  of 
the  Rural  District  concerned? — There  must  be  quite 
a number. 

9148.  (Mr.  Turton) : In  regard  to  paragraph  8,  it  is 

quite  clear  that  the  public  bodies,  such  as  the  District 
Councils  and  the  parishes,  and  the  inhabitants,  so  far 
as  could  be  ascertained,  were  all  utterly  opposed  to 
inclusion  in  Bradford  .P — Yes.  In  that  case  of  the 

formation  of  Spenborough,  so  far  as  the  principle  is 
concerned,  the  County  Council  there  were  carrying 
out  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  who  are 
to  be  governed  ultimately  by  the  new  body. 

9149.  (Col.  Williams) : In  making  such  an  Order  as 
that,  do  you  take  into  consideration  the  dislocation  of 
government  which  would  arise  to  the  Rural  District 
Council? — Yes,  and  we  have  refused  on  that  very 
ground. 

9150.  Where  otherwise  you  might  have  granted  it? 
— Undoubtedly. 

9151.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : I should  like  to  know  how 
your  County  Council  look  at  the  dislocation  of  govern- 
ment ? You  say  otherwise  you  might  have  granted  it 
but  for  dislocation  in  some  cases? — ^Yes. 

9152.  What  would  dislocation  mean  in  such  a case? 
Would  it  mean  the  re-organisation  of  the  Ruial 
District  Council’s  machinery? — In  one  case  which  I 
remember  rather  distinctly,  it  was  the  County  town 
of  the  Union.  It  was  analogous,  you  may  say,  to  the 
position  of  Cambridge  in  Cambridgeshire;  it  would 
have. taken  the  heart  out  of  it. 

9153.  You  say  otherwise  you  might  have  made  the 
Order.? — I think  so. 


* Sec  Q.  10,764-72,  and  Appendi.x  LXVIII,  page  666, 
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9154.  What  would  have  been  the  reasons  for  making 
the  Order? — The  reason  was  the  big  population  and 
the  strong  desire  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 

9156.  There  was  no  question  there  of  good  govern- 
ment?— No.  Well,  I do  not  know  whether  I ought 
to  say  no  question  at  all — probably  there  was. 

9156.  If  it  was  a question  of  the  health  and  well- 
being of  the  people,  the  mere  dislocation  of  the 
government  of  the  Rural  District  would  not  loom 
quite  so  large,  perhaps? — As  you  know,  very  commonly, 
what  the  local  people  say  is:  “ Those  who  pay  the 
piper  must  call  the  tune.  We  are  big  enough  to 
manage  our  own  affairs,  and  we  want  to  ” — ^that  is 
the  kind  of  thing. 

9157.  Where  that  was  the  substantial  argument, 
you  would  have  regard  to  the  dislocation  of  the  other 
areas? — We  should  always  regard  it. 

9158.  Yes,  but  I mean  that  argument  is  not  one 
which  directly  affects  the  welfare  of  the  people 
governed? — It  might  or  might  not.  I have  known 
cases  where  the  government  by  the  Rural  District 
Council  is  extremely  bad. 

9169.  In  that  case  the  question  of  dislocation  would 
not  loom  very  large,  would  it? — We  should  have  to 
over-ride  it,  probably. 

9160.  {Gol.  Williams) : It  might  be  that  the  disloca- 
tion would  make  the  government  woMe? — It  might. 
The  rest  might  not  want  the  same  sort  of  govern- 
ment at  all,  but  what  actually  happens  in  the  West 
Riding  is  that  in  an  extremely  short  time  we  get  a 
population  of  10,000  springing  up  to  supply  a colliery. 
The  modern  colliery  means  a population  of  10,000 
people. 

9161.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : And  that  is  a great 
difficulty  if  they  appear  on  a moor? — Yes,  and  still 
more,  if  they  appear  on  dead  flat  land. 


9162.  What  I wanted  your  opinion  upon  was  this. 
Where  the  question  is  one  of  the  well-being  of  the 
persons  governed,  that  is  the  ruling  point,  is  it  not? — 
That  is  the  biggest  point. 

9163.  Everything  else  must  give  way  to  that? — I 
think  one  mu.st  say  that  that  is  the  governing 
principle. 


9164.  {Col.  Williams) : You  are  taking  now  the  case 
for  the  formation  of  an  Urban  District.  Assuming  the 
government  of  an  area  was  well  arranged  by  a Rural 
District  Council,  and  in  addition  to  that  the  abstrac- 
tion of  a portion  of  that  Rural  District  to  create  it 
into  an  Urban  District  would  dislocate  the  whole  of 
the  government  of  the  Rural  District  Council,  what 
would  your  views  be  in  that  case?— It  mav  be  verv 
finely  balanced.  I should  think  in  that  case  one  would 
come  down  on  the  side  of  leaving  it  alone. 

9165.  Are  ^ not  they  generally  satisfied  w,ith  the 
Rural  District  Council’s  powera,  provided  they  o-et 
the  Town  Police  Clauses  Act  included  ?— That  will  not 
satisfy  the  people  who  say  they  want  to  govern  them 
selves. 


{Col.  Williams) : Not  entirely. 

9166.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : They  want  to 
selves  badly  ? — It  might  be. 


govern  them- 


9167.  {Mr.  Turion):  It  is  a half-way  house?— We 
have  refused  on  the  ground  that  we  thought  we  should 
be  setting  up  a worse  government. 

9168.  {Col.  WilUa/ms) : If  you  create  very  small 
self-governing  areas,  such  as  very  small  Urban 
Districts,  they  may  not  be  able  on  the  ground  of 
financial  ability  to  carry  out  the  work  so  well? — Yes. 

9169.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : With  regard  to  your 
experience  of  colliery  development  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  population,  will  you  tell  me  in  the  first 
instance  what  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  assess- 
ment of  collieries  proceeds  in  Yorkshire?  Is  it  upon 
the  output,  or  is  it  upon  a fixed  basis? — It  is  on 
output,  invariably. 

9170.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  growth  of 
population  in  and  around  a new  colliery  precedes  the 
actual  development  of  the  colliery? — It  must.  If 
there  is  no  other  resource,  the  company  must  somehow 
provide  houses. 

9171.  I am  talking  of  the  growth  of  population; 
1 do  not  care  who  provides  the  accommodation  ? — ^You 


must  put  a tolerable  number  of  houses  up  to  accommo- 
date two  or  three  thousand  people  by  the  time  you 
substantially  open  your  colliery. 

9172.  So  they,  the  existing  Authorities,  whether  it 
be  a Rural  or  Urban  District  Council  or  a Borough 
Council,  have  got  to  deal  with  that  growth  of  popular 
tion,  and  all  that  it  involves  in  the  shape  of  the 
provision  of  schools  and  other  services,  before  they 
get  the  full  benefit  of  the  rateable  value  which  is 
produced  by  the  industry  ? — Yes.  It  is  a very  difficult 
matter. 

9173.  There  is  a similar  problem  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, if  I may  be  allowed  to  say  so.  Now  if  in  part 
of  that  area  those  services  have  been  provided  by  the 
existing  Authority,  be  it  County  Council,  as  far  as 
schools  are  concerned,  or  Rural  District  Councils  or 
Urban  District  Councils  as  far  as  lighting,  water, 
and  the  usual  health  services  are  concerned,  and  if 
there  is  an  application  for  extension  in  respect  of  those 
services  which  have  been  provided  by  the  then  existing 
Authority,  they  have  to  look  to  this  Act  of  1913,  as 
Sir  Lewis  Beard  quite  properly  said  a few  sittings 
ago,  for  compensation? — ^Yes.  That  Act  applies  uni- 
versally. 

9174.  And,  of  course,  if  they  have  provided  the 
services  for  two  or  three  years  before  the  extension 
takes  place,  there  is  no  compensation  for  the  Autho- 
rity deprived  of  the  powers  in  respect  of  the 
expenditure  which  they  have  made  between  the 
time  wihen  they  erected  schools  or  provided 
these  services  and  the  time  when  they  are  taken 
over  ? It  is  only  in  respect  largely  of  outstanding 
debts  that  they  are  compensated?  For  instance,  if 
you  build  a school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
collieries,  that  school  is  taken  over  by  the  annexing 
Authority  with  all  its  burden,  and  that  is  the  burden 
of  the  unpaid  debt? — Yes. 

9176.  If  you  had  paid  a little  off  the  debt  you 
are  not  compensated  in  respect  of  that,  are  you.? — 
Of  course,  the  school  would  be  a matter  for  the 
County  Council. 

9176.  I am  asking  you  qua  County  Council.  I ask 
you  that,  because  as  I understand,  you  represent  the 
County  Council.? — ^We  should  only  be  affected  if  it 
goes  into  a different  Education  Authority. 

9177.  That  is  exactly  what  I am  asking  you.  I 
am  asking  you  what  happens  if  you,  in  one  of  these 
colliery  areas  anterior  to  the  date  when  you  had  got 
the  full  benefit  of  the  rating  of  the  colliery,  because 
the  colliery  is  only  rated  on  output,  had  provided  a 
school  in  the  vicinity  of  the  colliery  in  order  to  meet 
the  growth  of  the  population,  and  in  anticipation  of 
the  full  development  of  the  colliery?  You  might  have 
erected  the  school  five  years  before.? — We  have  many 
cases  like  that. 

9178.  You  pay  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the 
loan  for  five  years? — Yes. 

9179.  One  of  these  Corporations  which  seeks  to 
extend  its  boundaries  would  take  over  that  school .? 
—Yes. 

9180.  And,  as  Sir  Lewis  Beard  quite  properly 
pointed  out  at  an  earlier  stage  of  this  inquiry,  the 
annexing  Authority  would  take  over  that  school  and 
would  take  over  the  burden  of  the  unpaid  debt? — 
That  would  be  so. 

9181.  But  would  you  get  any  compensation  in 
respect  of  so  much  of  the  principal  as  you  had  paid 
off  during  the  period  that  the  school  had  been  under 
the  control  of  the  County  Council.? — That  would  be 
a non-profitable  asset,  that  school,  and  the  sole  ques- 
tion would  be  the  relief  of  burden. 

9182.  It  would  come  in  under  the  1913  Act? — Yes, 
in  practice  it  is  worked  out  under  that.  Of  course, 
the  other  Act  does  remain  in  force,  the  1888  Act. 

9183.  (Sir  Jjewis  Beard)  : But  not  section  32? — 
No.  Of  course,  the  debts  and  so  forth  are  under  the 
1888  Act,  notwithstanding  the  1913  Act,  and  I think 
the  1913  Act  modifies  the  Act  of  1888. 

9184.  I do  not  think  it  would  be  very  profitable 
to  discuss  that,  but  I put  the  facts  on  the  point  that 
Sir  Walter  Nicholas  has  been  asking  you,  that  when 
a school  is  taken  over  like  that  there  is  a valuation 
made  of  the  school? — No,  we  should  not  go  on  the 
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valuation  of  the  scFool.  It  is  a matter  of  contro- 
versy. I have  myself  worked  it  out  on  many  prin- 
ciples, this  question  of  a school  or  police  station,  or 
what-not. 

9185.  We  are  going  to  have  evidence  from  experts 
on  each  side  of  the  question? — Yes. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I did  not  want  to  put  in  my 
opinion,  because  I am  not  an  expert,  though  I have 
worked  out  a good  many  cases. 

(Ool.  Williams)  : I do  not  know  whether  there  is 
any  record  showing  the  details  and  particulars? 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  is  agreed  that  we  should 
have  from  Mr.  Keen  and  Mr.  Collins,  an  agreed 
statement  as  to  the  principles  which  are  applied. 

{Chairman) : Yes.  I think  we  had  better  wait  and 
discuss  financial  questions  with  them,  but  we  will 


bear  in  mind  the  interesting  point  which  Sir  Walter 
has  put. 

{Mr.  Turton) ; There  must  be  many  cases  on 
record. 

Comments  on  Petitions  eok  Extension. 

9.  Representations  to  the  Ministry  seem  to  be 
made  as  a matter  of  machinery,  and  are  largely 
based  on  theory. 

The  reasons  given  in  support  of  the  applications  of 
Leeds,  and  Bradford,  and  Sheffield  are  singularly 
alike;  in  fact,  in  several  respects  identical  words  are 
used. 

The  following 


LEEDS. 

It  is  submitted  generally  that 
unification  of  the  whole  area  would 
enable  it  to  be  administered  in  a more 
efficient,  economical  and  uniform 
manner  and  would  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  sound  and  enterprising 
government,  and  that  only  by  the 
extension  of  competent  urban  areas 
so  as  to  form  one  large  unit  for  urban 
self-government  can  the  present  day 
requirements  in  matters  of  public 
health,  sanitation,  sewerage,  transport, 
public  utility  services,  higher  and 
elementary  education  and  the  like  be 
adequate  ly  met. 

At  the  present  time  ihe  City  is 
hemmed  in  by  numerous  Local 
Authorities,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
City  and  of  the  whole  district  in  all 
matters  of  local  government,  and  it 
is  felt  that  the  administration  alike 
of  the  various  districts  and  the  City 
will  be  more  satisfactorily  and 
economically  managed  if  the  whole 
area  can  be  controlled  from  one 
strong  centre  of  administration,  repre- 
sentative of  that  area. 


Further,  wiih  regard  to  such  Muni- 
cipal services  as  sewage  disposal, 
transport,  electricity,  gas  and  water 
supply,  police,  fire  brigade,  etc.,  it  is 
desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
area  that  control  should  be  centralised 
so  as  to  secure  uniformity  and 
efficiency. 


Your  Memorialists  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  most  desirable,  particularly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  greater 
efficiency  in  the  administration  of 
public  health,  that  the  extension  of 
the  City  boundary  asked  for  should 
be  granted  now,  rather  than  at  some 
date  in  the  future,  in  order  that  the 
development  of  the  districts  imme- 
diately surrounding  the  City  should 
take  place  on  lines  suited  for  the 
district  as  a whole. 


BRADFORD. 

It  is  submitted  generally  that 
unification  of  the  whole  area  would 
enabie  it  to  be  administered  in  a more 
efficient,  economical  and  uniform 
manner,  and  would  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  sound  and  enterprising 
government  and  that  only  by  the 
extension  of  competent  urban  areas 
so  as  to  form  one  large  unit  for  urban 
self-government  can  the  present  da,y 
requirements  in  matters  of  public 
health,  sanitation,  sewerage,  transport, 
higher  and  elementary  education, 
public  utility  services  and  the  like  be 
adequately  met. 

At  the  present  time  the  City  is 
hemmed  in  by  numerous  Local 
Authorities,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
City  and  of  the  whole  of  the  sur- 
rounding district  in  all  matters  of 
local  government,  and  the  Corporation 
submit  that  the  administration  alike 
of  the  City  and  the  various  Districts 
and  parts  of  Districts  proposed  to  be 
added  to  it  will  be  more  satisfactorily 
and  economically  managed  if  the 
whole  area  can  he  controlled  from  one 
strong  centre  of  administration  repre- 
sentative of  that  area. 

Further,  with  regard  to  such  Muni- 
cipal services  as  sewage  disposal, 
transport,  electricity,  gas  and  water 
supply,  town  planning,  police,  fire 
brigade,  etc.,  it  is  desirable  in  the 
interest  of  the  whole  area  that  control 
should  he  centralised  so  as  to  secure 
uniformity  and  efficiency. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  in- 
terests of  all  the  districts  and  parts 
of  districts  sought  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  City  of  Bradford  are  necessarily 
bound  up  and  will  become  more  and 
more  hound  up  with  the  interests  of 
Bradford,  and  it  is  submitted  that  the 
needs  of  the  whole  area  can  be  more 
effectively  met  by  a Municipal  and 
Sanitary  Authority  representative  of 
such  area  than  by  the  present  separate 
administrations  which  exist. 

Your  Memorialists  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  most  desirable,  particularly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  greater 
efficiency  in  the  administration  of 
public  health,  that  the  extension  of 
the  City  boundary  asked  for  should 
be  granted  now,  rather  than  at  some 
date  in  the  future,  in  order  that  the 
development  of  the  districts  imme- 
diately surrounding  the  City,  should 
take  place  on  lines  most  suitable  for 
the  district  as  a whole. 


are  examples ; — 

SHEFFIELD. 

It  is  ■ submitted  that  a unification 
of  the  whole  area  would  enable  it  to 
be  administered  in  a more  efficient, 
economical  and  uniform  manner.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  rates  in  the  districts 
concernefl  have  during  the  last  year 
or  two  risen  in  a much  greater  pro- 
portion than  the  rates  of  the  City 
during  the  same  period. 


At  the  present  time  the  City  is 
hemmed  in  by  numerous  Local 
Authorities  to  the  prejudice  ot  the 
whole  district  in  all  matters  of  local 
government.  Your  Memorialists  do 
not  desire  to  allege  that  the  existing 
Local  Authorities  do  not  perform 
their  duties  as  satisfactorily  as  is 
possible  with  the  powers  at  their 
disposal,  but  it  is  felt  that  the 
administration  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts will  be  more  satisfactorily  and 
economically  managed  if  the  whole 
area  can  be  controlled  from  one 
strong  centre  of  administration. 


Your  Memorialists  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  desirable  from  every  point 
of  view,  and  particulary  from  the 
point  of  view  of  greater  efficiency  in 
the  administration  of  public  health 
and  education  matters  and  the  deve- 
lopment of  industry  throughout  the 
whole  area,  that  the  extension  of  the 
City  boundary  asked  for  should  he 
granted  now,  rather  than  at  some 
date  in  the  future,  in  order  that  the 
development  of  the  rural  districts 
immediately  surrounding  the  City, 
which  are  rapidly  becoming  urban, 
shall  take  place  on  correct  lines  in 
relation  to  the  other  surrounding 
districts  and  not  on  the  haphazard 
lines  which  experience  has  shewn 
takes  place  in  an  area  administered 
by  several  Authorities. 
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One  Corporation  produced  a witness  who  claimed, 
the  outer  districts  on  grounds  of  scientific  town 
planning  and  made  his  forecasts  30  or  may  bo  60 
years  ahead. 

Another  Corporation  produced  evidence  of  the  same 
kind. 

No  limits  can  be  set  to  extensions  if  the  policy 
embodied  in  all  these  applications  is  to  be  acted 
upon. 

Whilst  none  of  the  West  Riding  Boroughs  sug- 
gested that  extension  was  necessary  to  secure  the 
efficient  government  of  the  Borough  (and  in  no  single 
instance  has  it  been  shown  that  extension  was  really 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  any  one  of  the  West 
Riding  Boroughs  referred  to),  yet  they  each  claimed 
that  the  Borough  and  the  outside  districts  combined 
could  be  more  efficiently  administered  as  a whole. 


9186.  {Ghckirman) : Now,  with  regard  to  paragraoh 
9,  you  say  the  representations  seem  to  be  more  or  less 
identical.  Is  not  that  rather  a likely  thing  to  happen 
when  the  nature  of  the  application  is  very  similar? — 
The  point  is  that  this  sort  of  reason  could  be  made 
to  apply  to  almost  any  area.  The  point  we  are 
driving  home  here  is  the  absence  of  any  limit  to 
which  you  could  go  in  such  a territory  as  the  West 
Riding.  You  could  say  all  these  things  about  not 
only  these  Boroughs  but  fifty  other  places. 

9187.  Is  not  that  rather  a fault  of  the  poverty  of 
the  English  language  in  descriptive  power;  because 
after  all  the  reasons  for  extension  must  be  very 
similar  in  every  case? — This  sort  of  application  can 
be  made  so  universally  that  unless  you  can  bring 
more  reasons  than  that — it  is  nothing  in  the  West 
Riding  to  say  there  is  a tramway. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  I have  seen  petitions 

against  Bills  practically  in  the  same  language, 
because  they  come  from  the  same  office. 

9188.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Is  not  the  important  oou- 

sideration,  not  the  allegations  which  are  inserted  in 
the  documents,  but  the  evidence  by  which  they  can 
be  substantiated  ? — We  are,  all  through,  on  the 
logical  application  of  these  principles.  If  these 
were  to  be  taken  as  the  reasons  in  themselves  we  do 
not  for  a moment  suggest  that  they  are  not  to  be 
considered.  Means  of  access  are  important, 
clearly 

9189.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : If  you  are  to  limit  the  number 
of  grounds  upon  which  you  might  make  an  applica- 
tion, and  confine  them  to  a few,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, the  language  would  practically  be  identical 
in  every  case  in  the  future? — If  I may  say  so,  we  are 
not  suggesting  that  the  force  of  it  is  weakened  by  the 
repetition.  The  sole  point  here  is  that  you  can 
say  the  same  thing  of  almost  any  place  in  the  We.st 
Riding. 

9190.  What  I suggest  to  you  is  that  if  you  were  to 
limit,  by  statute  or  otherwise,  the  grounds  upon 
which  an  application  might  be  made  and  set  that  out, 
then  the  terms  of  each  application  would  be  prac- 
tically identical? — They  would  be  still  more  alike, 
yes. 

9191.  (Chairman):  As  Mr.  Pritchard  said,  it 

depends  upon  the  evidence  in  support  ? — We  are  not 
suggesting  the  shutting  out  of  these  grounds.  This 
paragraph  is  simply  on  this  one  point,  that  you  can 
say  these  things  of  any  place  at  all,  almost,  and  you 
may  go  on,  and  on,  and  say  it  again  and  again. 

9192.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : With  regard  to  the  lasc 
part  of  paragraph  9,  if  these  Boroughs  were  able  to 
show  that  the  Borough  and  the  outside  districts 
would  be  more  efficient  combined,  would  not  that  be 
a good  ground  to  put  forward  before  the  Inspector  ? — 
It  would  be  a ground  to  consider,  but  you  would 
have  to  give,  as  we  suggest,  very  great  weight  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  If  you  are  going  to  annex  a 
properly  governed  community,  take  Morley  as  an 
example,  even  if  it  would  be  more  economically 
administered — and  we  say  it  would  be  less,  probably 
— and  the  people  of  Morley  do  not  want  to  come  in, 
and  they  are  well  governed,  as  they  are,  you  would 
have  no  right  to  do  it.  Here  we  say  that  if  it  is 


necessary  to  secure  good  government  then  it  should 
be  considered.  I could  give  you  an  example,  which 
Sir  Robert  Fox  referred  to.  In  1919,  when  Middleton 
was  annexed  to  Leeds  by  the  consent  of  the  County 
Council,  although  it  was  a specially  valuable  piece  of 
area,  it  was  £15  per  head  of  the  population.  The 
Leeds  people  pointed  out  that  this  very  charming 
piece  of  land,  well  adapted  for  building  on,  and  for 
laying  out  part  of  it  for  a park,  and  closely  abutting 
on  low-lying  slums  where  a very  poor  class  of  popula- 
tion lived,  would  be  developed.  We  thought  that  the 
material  interests  and  the  happiness  and  the  lives  of 
a number  of  Leeds  citizens  were  at  stake.  Ws 
thought  it  would  be  for  the  general  betterment  of  all 
these  people,  some  of  whom  would  remove  to  this 
area  where  there  was  a housing  scheme,  and  we  said 
“ This  is  a case  in  which  we  have  no  right  at  all,  in 
the  material  interest  of  the  County,  to  stop  or  hinder 
this  development,”  and  the  County  Council  con- 
sented right  away. 

9193.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Was  Middleton  part  of 
>a  Rural  District? — Middleton  contained  a colliery, 
but  a very  small  population.  It  was  not  developed, 
and  I take  it  would  not  have  been  developed  at  all 
in  the  way  that  Leeds  would  develop  it. 

9194.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Was  it  in  the  area  of  a 
Rural  District  Council?  I think  it  was? — It  was 
under  the  Hunslet  Rural  District  Council. 

Community  of  Interest. 

10.  In  every  case  the  proposed  extension,  has  been 
supported  by  almost  identical  allegations  of  so-called 
community  of  interest,  and  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  almost  any  extension  which  could  not  be 
supported  on  similar  grounds  in  the  West  Riding  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  of  the  West  Riding 
have  common  interests,  and  may  properly  be  re- 
garded as  a single  community. 

I submit  that  these  grounds  of  community  of  in- 
terest are  rarely  entitled  to  any  weight,  and  should 
be  disregarded  altogether,  unless  the  extension  can 
be  justified  by  important  considerations  of  policy. 

Most  of  these  grounds  have  been  dealt  with 
already,  but  I wish  to  refer  to  a few. 

(a)  Contiguity. — In  common  parlance,  contiguity  to 
a Borough  would  mean  nearness  to  the  heart  of  the 
Borough,  but  that  interpretation  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  extensions  such  as  those  proposed  by  Leeds  and 
other  Boroughs. 

(b)  Tramways,  etc. — The  argument  may  be  applied 
to  unlimited  extensions. 

It  is  possible  to  proceed  by  tram  from  Leeds  to 
the  Borough  of  Todmorden,  which  is  on  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  County.  The  services  to  a Borough  may 
or  may  not  be  provided  by  the  Corporation.  The 
trams  from  Leeds  to  Wakefield  are  run  by  a com- 
pany; but  in  any  case  the  trams  outside  the  Borough 
are  run  for  the  advantage  of  the  body  providing  the 
service. 

Furthermore,  important  services  of  motor  omni- 
buses are  being  established  more  and  more  between 
the  populous  places  in  the  West  Riding  which  are 
thus  being  linked  up.  Frequently  the  service  is  from 
one  large  Borough  to  another.  Is  that  an  argument 
for  annexation  of  the  intervening  places?  Transport 
ought  to  be  considered  from  a wider  aspect  indepen- 
dently of  Borough  extensions. 

(c)  The  Leeds  and  Sheffield  Universities. — These 
Universities,  which  are  very  largely  subsidised  by  the 
County  Council,  serve  the  entire  County  of  York, 
including  the  County  Boroughs,  and,  indeed,  students 
come  from  all  over  England  and  from  abroad.  Yet 
the  County  Boroughs  of  Leeds  and  Sheffield  say  that 
because  the  territories  outside  the  Borough  are 
served  by  the  University  erected  within  the  Borough 
that  is  a ground  for  annexation. 

(d)  Schools. — The  Borough,  whether  a County 
Borough  or  not,  is  a necessary  centre  for  the  highest 
forms  of  technical  instruction  and  for  secondary 
schools,  and  the  County  Councils  must  use  Borough 
schools  and  institutions  for  the  purpose,  but  they  pay 
full  value. 
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(e)  Water  and  Qas  and  Electrical  Energy.-^A. 
Borough,  on  obtaining  a monopoly  of  a water  supply, 
is  often  put  under  obligation  to  supply  other  areas,  or 
it  may  give  the  supply  for  its  own  profit.  The  area 
supplied  may  be  near  to  or  remote  from  the  Borough. 
The  Borough,  if  desiring  extension,  alleges  community 
of  interest. 

Electrical  Energy. — Similar  remarks  apply.  Recent 
legislation  designed  to  the  setting  up  of  compre- 
hensive organisations  covering  the  entire  country 
might  well  serve  as  a precedent  with  respect  to  water 

supply.  . 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  some  of  the  Boroughs  have  refused  to 
accept  supplies  of  gas  and  eleotribity  from  the 
Borough,  feeling  certain  that  later  on,  the  fact  of 
the  supply  would  be  used  as  an  argument  for 
absorption. 

(f)  Sewage  Disposal. — Borough  desirous  of  ex- 
tending nearly  always  discovers  that  its  neighbour’s 
sewerage  system  should  be  consolidated  with  its  own, 
and,  absurd  as  it  may  seem,  the  proper  solution  of 
the  sewerage  systems  has  awaited  the  moment  when 
the  Borough  seeks  extension. 

Yet  the  system  has  been  allowed  to  go  on  year 
after  year  without  objection  being  taken,  either  by 
a neighbouring  Borough  Authority  or  the  Ministry 
of  Health.  Even  if  Borough  extension  was  the 
proper  way  to  bring  about  consolidation  of  sewage 
disposal  works,  there  would  be  no  certainty  that  such 
reform  would  follow  the  extension,  for  the  West 
Riding  provides  instances  where  the  most  definite 
promises  of  centralisation  of  sewage  disposal  works 
have  been  broken — or  the  works  carried  out  long  after 
boundary  extension  has  taken  place,  and  then  only 
on  pressure  by  the  Rivers  Board  and  the  Ministry. 

(g)  Sanitation.— What  I have  said  as  to  sewage  dis- 
posal applies  to  other  heads  of  sanitary  administra- 
tion. 


9195.  (Chairnum) : In  paragraph  10,  you  deal  with 
the  question  of  community  of  interest  and  various 
other  points.  Sub-paragraph  (a)  refers  to  contiguity? 
— Yes.  Contiguity  is  very  important;  it  is  mentioned 
time  after  time.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  alleged  that 
a place  abuts  on  the  Borough;  the  Borough  is  always 
described  as  being  hemmed  in.  The  point  is  that  the 
area  sought  after  may  touch  the  Borough  boundary, 
but  be  far  removed  from  the  centre  of  government. 
Take  Leeds : they  took  in  Seacroft.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  part  of  Seacroft  is  a populous  plaice,  and  Leeds  in 
1912,  or  whenever  it  was,  thought  there  would  be 
development  there,  and  they  made  out  a case  for 
taking  in  the  whole  of  Seacroft.  But  you  can  walk 
for  a mile-and-a-half  through  green  fields;  you  know 
nothing  about  Leeds  or  any  other  place,  but  still  that 
is  a boundary  of  Leeds,  and  if  Leeds  want  to  take  in 
the  next  place,  ivhich  happens  to  be  where  I have  been 
living,  they  can  say  that  it  touches  the  boundary  of 
Leeds,  and  that  would  be  quite  true,  but  the  place 
is  far  enough  away.  The  people  of  Thorner  were  so 
much  impressed  by  this  point  that  they  refused  to 
take  any  water  supply  from  Leeds.  I do  not  say 
they  have  been  wise,  but  that  has  been  their  feeling, 
and  they  simply  dare  not  have  any  truck  with  them. 

9196.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : When  you  speak  of  this 
contiguity  you  are  giving  us  a case  in  which,  although 
there  might  have  been,  technically,  contiguity — that 
is  to  say  the  boundaries  touched — as  a matter  of  fact 
there  was  a substantial  rural  area  between  two  urban 
areas? — Well,  there  is  no  urban  area  at  all  out  of 
Leeds. 

9197.  At  any  rate,  there  is  a substantial  rural  area 
on  the  Leeds  side  of  the  common  boundary.? — It  tails 
off.  Near  the  railway  station,  which  is  Cross-Gates, 
there  is  a pretty  big  urban  population. 

9198.  Seacroft  is  within  Leeds  now? — Yes. 

9199.  When  Seacroft  was  annexed,  the  contiguity 
was  a technical  one,  and  not  a real  one? — Except  as  to 
a comparatively  limited  area. 


9200.  That  example  does  not  affect  the  case  of  real 
contiguity? — It  ie  always  alleged  by  the  Borough 
“ This  place  is  contiguous.” 

9201.  Many  people  allege  things  which  they  cannot 
prove.  It  is  a common  thing  to  allege  things  in 
Parliamentary  proceedings,  but  the  contiguity  of  Sea- 
croft is  one  which,  I think  we  all  agreed,  was  not  a 
real  contiguity? — Yes,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  alleged 
as  contiguity. 

9202.  I quite  agree? — It  gets  coloured  red  on  the 
map  like  that. 

9203.  It  is  coloured  red  because  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  thought  it  ought  to  be  annexed? — ^It 
is  coloured  red  because  it  is  in  fact  part  of  the 
Borough,  and  the  Borough  therefore  extends  now  up 
to  other  places  which  are  quite  remote  from  the  town.' 

9204.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : And  you  agreed  to  the 
annexation  of  Seacroft? — No,  we  opposed. 

9205.  You  did  not  carry  your  opposition  very  far? 
—No. 

9206.  { Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Seacroft  is  a case  not  of 
real  contiguity  but  of  technical  contiguity  ? — It  would 
not  be  fair  to  make  that  new  boundary  a jumping-off 
point  on  the  ground  of  its  being  near  to  Leeds. 

9207.  (Chairman) : But  it  is  not  suggested  to  do  so, 
is  it? — Yes,  I think  it  is.  One.  has  in  mind  these 
conferences  which  have  been  taking  place  with  a view 
to  finding  common  ground,  and  we  have  never  got 
away  from  that. 

(Col.  Williams) : According  to  the  contiguity  con-" 
teution,  looking  at  this  map,*  there  would  be  no 
reason  -vvhj'  you  should  not  have  one  Borough  f'.  r 
Leeds,  Bradford  and  Halifax,  and  all  the  way  round. 

9208.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Or  why  Sheffield 
should  not  annex  Rotherham? — It  did  apply. 

9209.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : That  was  proposed  a short  time 
ago? — Yes. 

9210.  (Col.  Williams) : The  marking  of  this  map 
would  indicate  that  the  whole  of  that  area  is  con- 
sidered as  a possible  County  Borough? — Undoubtedly. 

(Mr.  Turton) : What  is  the  marking  of  this  map  ? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : It  is  very  difficult  to  follow. 

(Mr.  Turton)  : I want  to  know  who  has  marked  it. 

9211.  (Col.  Williams) : The  marks  show  both  tho 
actual  applications  which  have  been  made,  and  the 
areas  which  might  be  affected  by  future  applications? 
— I was  proposing  to  introduce  the  diagram  to  illus- 
trate paragraph  14  of  my  memorandum. 

9212.  (Chairman) : Shall  we  leave  that  for  the 
moment  and  pass  to  “ (b)  Tramw'ays,  etc.”? — That  is 
the  same  argument  again. 

9213.  (Mr.  Turton) : Except  that  it  is  a little 
stronger.  You  may  go  by  tramoar  or  motor  omnibus 
from  Liverpool  into  Leeds.  It  is  an  argument  which 
will  not  hold  water  for  a moment  ? — No. 

9214.  (Sir  Ijcwis  Beard) : There  is  a break  of 
gauge,  and  you  cannot,  as  a matter  of  fact,  go  by 
tramway? — In  addition  to  the  tramway  nowadays, 
there  are  a very  great  many  motor  omnibuses. 

9215.  (Chairman) : And  charabancs  too? — Yes. 

9216.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Nobody  would  suggest 
that  because  a motor  omnibus  goes  from  one  place  to 
another  they  should  amalgamate? — It  is  the  same 
argument,  and  the  motor  omnibuses  will  probably 
supersede  the  trams. 

9217.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : Is  not  the  argument  in  practice 
used  in  this  way?  They  say  that  between  the  Borough 
and  district  A,  which  they  propose  to  take  in,  there 
is  a very  free  intercourse  of  traffic,  there  is  community 
of  interest,  and  they  say  that  thousands  of  people 
pass  from  one  to  the  other  on  business  every  day,  and 
they  produce  tramway  returns  showing  constant 
intercourse,  and  so  on  ? It  is  in  that  sort  of  way  that 
tramway  evidence  is  always  used? — It  is  always  a 
matter  of  degree. 

9218.  If  you  argue  it  for  a week,  you  cannot  carry 
it  further?  That  is  what  it  comes  to,  that  there  is 
a community  of  traffic  between  one  and  the  other? — 
And  you  can  go  on,  and  on,  and  prove  a community 
of  interest. 

* Not  reproduced. 
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9219.  But  if  you  trace  every  passenger  you  will 
not  find  many  going  from  Liverpool  to  Leeds? — No, 
but  you  find  a great  many  pass  between  Leeds  and 
Wakefield  and  the  various  intei’vening  places.  All 
those  intervening  places  are  in  danger. 

9220.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : It  amounts  to  this, 
that  if  you  jiress  this  argument,  even  in  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  has  put  it,  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
you  get  into  Lancashire? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Turton) : You  never  do  press  it  to  its  logical 
conclusion. 

9221.  {Chairman) : Then  we  shall  go  on  to  “ (c) 
Universities?” — That  we  regard,  as  an  extremely 
unfair  argument  to  be  used. 

9222.  Do  they  say  that  in  the  Representation? — 
They  always  say  that.  You  find  it  in  the  cases  of 
Leeds  and  Shefiield. 

{Mr.  Lloyd) : Is  not  this  what  you  are  referring  to, 
that  if  you  look  at  the  Representation  which  they 
originally  sent  in  to  support  their  application,  they 
say  that  in  the  Borough  there  are  great  advantages, 
and  amongst  them  is  set  out  the  University? 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I do  not  think  that  is  quite 
right.  The  passage  in  the  Leeds  Representation  was 
not  merely  a record  of  what  Leeds  has  got.  They 
carry  it  further,  that  they  give  educational 
facilities  to  the  outlying  districts. 

{Mr.  Lloyd) : I do  not  think  it  is  claimed  that  the 
Borough  claims  proprietorship. 

{Mr.  Turton) : May  we  clear  this  up  ? Leeds 

University  serves  the  whole  of  the  North  Riding 
of  the  County  of  York,  and  there  are  to-day  in  that 
University  those  who  have  scholarships  from  schools 
in  the  North  Riding.  Would  it  be  unfair  to  suggest 
that  in  considering  whether  a boundary  extension 
should  be  granted  or  not,  the  mere  fact  that  some 
pupils  might  go  from  the  suggested  added  area  is 
quite  immaterial? 

{Mr.  Lloyd) : All  I am  suggesting  is  this.  I do  not 
think  Mr.  Dixon  wants  to  give  the  notion  that  Leeds 
in  that  particular  case  would  say  “We  are  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  University  ”? 

{Mr.  Turton)  : We  thought  it  was  being  pressed  as 
an  argument  in  favour  of  extension  that  some 
persons  living  within  the  proposed  added  area  were 
using  the  University  of  Leeds.  My  question  to  the 
witness  would  be:  is  it  not  also  the  fact  that  the 
University  is  used  by  the  whole  of  the  County  of 
York,  the  West  Riding,  the  East  Riding,  and  the 
North  Riding? 

{Chairman):  And  a great  many  other  places  too? 

{Mr.  Turton) : Therefore,  it  ought  to  be  discarded 
altogether  ? 

9223.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I think  the  witness 
is  pressing  this  point  that,  taking  Leeds  as  a case, 
Leeds,_  because  it  provides  University  facilities,  has 
used  the  fact  that  it  has  provided  them  as  a reason 
for  extending  its  territory  into  areas  which  benefit 
from  the  provision  ? — Except  that  Leeds  has  not 
provided  that  University  by  any  means. 

9224.  {Mr.  Lloyd) : That  is  what  I mean.  Leeds 
has  not  said  “ We  have  provided  a University  ”? — 
But  they  speak  of  it,  quite  properly  in  a sense,  as 
their  University,  and  as  if  it  were  provided  for  the 
surrounding  territory. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : My  recollection  of  looking 
at  the  Representation  is  this,  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  description  of  every  Urban  Authority  which  was 
proposed  to  be  annexed,  Leeds  had  put  in  “University 
facilities  are  provided  for  this  place  by  Leeds  ” 

{Mr.  Lloyd):  Or  “at  Leeds?” 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Yes,  I will  not  say  “ by 
Leeds.” 

{Chairman) : Oxford  might  say  more  than  that, 
because  a University  is  universal? 

{Sin  Walter  Nicholas) : I venture  to  assert  that 
because  of  the  location  of  the  University  in  the  City 
of  Leeds,  the  Corporation  use  that  as  an  argument 
for  extending  their  boundaries  to  places  which  are 
served  by  that  University.  I put  tnat  as  a question. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  put  it  as  an  assertion. 

9225.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I put  it  as  a question; 
I do  not  assert  it.  (To  the  Witness) : Is  that  the 


fact? — We  say  certainly  that  the  mere  existence  of  the 
University  in  Leeds  is  no  ground  at  all  for  annexation 
of  the  surrounding  district. 

9226.  They  have  put  it  forward,  as  a ground  for 
extension,  that  they  provide  the  University  facilities? 
— ^I  do  not  think  they  would  say  they  provide  them. 
They  say  'the  facilities  are  there  in  Leeds,  and  the 
people  outside  use  them. 

9227.  I am  wrong  in  the  use  of  the  word  “provide.” 
Because  University  facilities  exist  in  the  City  of 
Leeds,  and  serve  a'  larger  area  than  the  City  of  Leeds, 
that  is  put  forward  as  a ground  for  bringing  in  areas 
which  are  outside? — That  is  what  they  allege. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : What  is  it  that  they  allege? 

{Chairman) : That  is  what  I want  to  know.  Are  we 
discussing  what  the  Leeds  Corporation  have  alleged  in 
their  Representation? 

{Mr.  Pritchard) : If  so,  the  simplest  course  would 
be  to  look  at  it. 

9228.  {Chairman):  Where  does  it  come  from? — ^Ths 
Representation . 

{Chairman) : Where  is  it? 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I am  told  it  is  not  here 
to-day,  and  perhaps  I am  wrong.  My  colleagues  are 
quite  right  in  saying  “ Let  us  look  at  the  Representa- 
tion,” because  I may  be  wrong  in  my  impression. 

{Col.  Williams) : The  witness’s  evidence  says  dis- 
tinctly that  that  is  alleged. 

9229.  {Chairman) : I asked  him  where? — ^In  the 
Representation. 

(Chairman):  Will  you  put  the  Representation  in? 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : What  is  aUeged  here  to  have 
been  said  in  the  Representation  is  not  that  Leeds 
has  provided  the  University  at  all. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I used  that  word  loosely.  I 
accept  that  correction  of  the  word  “ provide.’’ 
Nobody  has  ever  made  that  assertion,  at  least,  Leeds 
has  never  m'ade  that  assertion,  with  regard  to  its 
University.  It  is  the  existence  of  it  in  Leeds. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  is  another  thing.  Then 
the  question  arises  whether  they  have  put  it  in  as  an 
additional  fact? 

{Mr.  Turton) : Coming  back  to  the  question  which 
I 'asked  first  of  all,  namely  about  Leeds,  may  we  take 
it  that  it  is  common  ground  amongst  us  all  that  the 
mere  fact  'of  some  pupils  going  to  Leeds  University 
from  places  proposed  to  be  included  has  no  effect 
whatever  on  the  question? 

{Mr.  Lloyd) : As  far  as  I am  concerned. 

{Mr.  Turton) : It  is  not  like  tramways ; the  mere 
fact  of  a University  serving  the  whole  of  the  County 
of  York  can  have  nO'  effect  whatever?  Then  we  can 
leave  it,  if  that  is  so? 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : It  would  be  com'mon  ground 
that  a University  would  be  provided  by  people  other 
than  the  citizens  of  the  particular  city  in  which  it 
may  have  been  put. 

{Mr.  Turton)  : Do  not  we  carry  you  with  us.  Sir 
Lewis,  to  that  extent?  * 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  question  between  us  is,  I 
think,  a very  narrow  one,  and  I should  not  o'bject 
to  your  statement  in  the  least.  What  we  were  dis- 
cussing was  whether  as  a matter  of  fact  these  argu- 
ments have  ever  been  put  forward? 

{Mr.  Turton) : We  gather  from  Mr.  Vibart  Dixon 
that  they  have. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beand) : I have  not  heard  yet  ithat  they 
have. 

(Mr.  Turton) : Assuming  they  have,  will  you  agree 
to  put  it  on  one  side? 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I should  like  to  see  the 
Representation. 

9230.  (Chairman)  : Yes,  we  will  have  the  Repre- 
sentation. {To  the  Witness) : Then  shall  we  pass  to 
“ (d)  Schools  ” — I do  not  know  that  there  is  anything 
to  be  said  on  that?  Then  we  come  to  “ (e)  Water 
and  Gas  and  Electrical  Energy  ” ?— I think  that  has 
been  largely  covered  by  other  witnesses.  We  do 
not  think  that  the  fact  that  Sheffield  or  any  other 
place  supplies  other  areas  in  its  neighbourhood  with 

■ water  is  any  ground.  The  Borough  gets  the  monopoly ; 
it  gets  an  Act  of  Parliament;  and  it  no  doubt  has 
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a district  allotted  to  it  usually  much  wider  than  the 
added  area  would  he.  That  makes  a liability  on  the 
Borough— or  it  may  he  that  it  agrees  with  outlying 
Authorities. 

9231.  Can  you  give  us  an  example  of  places  which 
have. refused  a supply  of  water,  gas,  and  electricity? 
—I  know,  my  own  village  refused  water  from  Leeds. 

9232.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  Is  that  Thomer?— Yes,  I 
have  a newspaper  cutting.  It  is  not  very  goo 


evidence. 

9233.  (Chairman,) : Have  there  been  many  of  these 
nlaces  which  have  refused  facilities  h^ause  they 
feared  that  acceptance  might  be  a prelimana-ry  to 
annexation?— It  is  a matter  of  common  repute. 

9334.  But  you  have  not  concrete  evidence?  That 
occurred  to  me  ofihand.  It  must  he  so. 

9235.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  Would  it  surprise  you  to 
hear  that  people  are  asking  us  to  supply  them  w]th 
gas  and  electricity  and  we  are  refusing  them?— 
hut  other  people  are  very  nervous,  especiaUy  on  the 
matter  of  sewage. 

9236  Now  you  are  coming  to  another  point.  as 

„d  "•  '"'l: 

supplied  at  a profit,  hut  sewerage  is  an  onerous 
service,  and  sewerage  is  a public  function  under  the 
Public  Health  Acts,  and  to  provide  it  is  oi^  of  the 
duties  of  the  Local  Authority.  It  is  no  part  of  the 
duties  of  a Local  Authority  to  supply  gas  or  electricity 
to  its  inhabitants? — Quite. 

9237.  The  two  things  are  very  different?— I agree. 
We  have  gone  off  on  to  rather  a side  line. 

9238.  We  want  to  keep  to  one  line  at  a time? 
My  point  was  that  a Borough  is  supplying  water, 
having  obtained  a monopoly,  or  being  under  an  obli- 
gation to  supply  water,  under  some  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  then  having  got  that  advantage,  rt  seeks 
to  make  it  an  occasion  for  seizing  hold  of  its  neighbour 
which  receives  the  supply. 

9239  We  are  in  this  difficulty  in  discussing  this 
matter  with  you.  I do  not  want  to  put  any  responsi- 
bility where  it  ought  not  to  be,  but  if  we  take  each 
of  these  paragraphs  by  itself  we  shall  probably  agree 
with  you  that  the  facts  stated  in  each  paragraph  by 
itself  were  not  a reason  for  annexation  ? Yes. 

9240.  But  are  not  these  all  germane  to  the  question 
of  annexation  ?— Well,  it  would  depend  on  the  facts 
of  each  case. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard):  I agree  entirely.  If  you  say 


that,  I ask. you  no  more. 

9241  (Mr  Lloyd) : And  this  sort  of  thing  arises 
sometimes,  does  it  not?  When  a Borough  seeks  to 
take  in  a particular  district  the  representative  of  ;tee 
district,  the  advocate  for  the  time  being,  says_  We 
owe  nothing  to  this  Borougih  ; it  does  nothing  for  us ; 
its  water  supply  is  entirely  separate ; we  have  pne  ot 
our  own,  or  we  get  it  from  A.B.,  and  electricity  we 
get  irom  somewhere  else.”  He  goes  through  all  the 
various  possible  services  and  says  “ We  owe  nothing 
to  this  Borough  ”?— They  could  rarely  say  that, 
because  probably  it  has  been  more  economical  for  the 
Borough  to  cater  for  the  whole  district — sometimes  it 
is  a Corporation,  and  sometimes  it  is  a company. 

9242.  Of  course,  it  is  a rare  case  in  which  they 
can  say  they  owe  nothing,  hut  there  are  many  casi^ 
ill  which  they  say  that  they  are  independent  with 
regard  to  water,  sewerage,  and  so  on,  and  the  repre- 
sentative goes  through  them  one  by  one,  and  says, 
“ Our  existence  is  quite  separate  from  this 
Borough”?  I will  tell  you  my  difficulty.  If  your 
advocate  uses  the  negative  as  an  argument  in  his 
favour,  it  is  a little  hard,  in  common  justice,  that 
the  Borough  cannot  use  the  positive  as  an  argument 
in  their  favour? — Following  that  out,  it  means  that 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  be  annexed  you  must  not 
receive  any  services  from  the  Borough. 


9243.  How  long  would  you  remain  in  the  County 
under  those  conditions,  I do  not  know.  If  nobody 
provides  you  with  anything,  you  will  probably  be 


very  glad  to  go  into  the  Borough.  I do  not  know. 
But  is  that  what  happens?  You  wane  to  be  open 
to  argue  the  negative  in  your  favour,  and  you  think 
the  Borough  should  not  be  able  to  argue  the  positive 
from  its  point  of  view? — No.  W©  say,  taking  the 
one  case  of  water,  that  because  you  and  we  have  en- 
tered into  a contract  whereby  we  receive  water  from 
you,  that  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a reason  for  swal- 
lowing us  up. 

9244.  If  you  are  going  to  say  that  that  alone 
should  not  he  taken  as  a reason  I have  nothing  more 
to  say,  hut  do  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  that 
should  not  be  taken  into  consideration  at  all?  That 
is  my  difficulty? — I am  prepared  to  say  that  alone. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Do  not  you  say  that  it  is 
to  be  weighed  up  on  balance? 

{Mr.  Lloyd) : 1 am  with  you  at  once. 

9246.  (Chairman) : Do  you  agree  on  that,  that  all 
these  points  must  he  weighed  on  balance,  and  must 
be  used  as  arguments  either  for  or  against  as  the 
truth  happens  to  show  ? — ^Yes,  only,  of  course,  oui 
contention  here  is  and  would  be  that  that  particular 
matter  of  water  is  entitled  to  very  little  weight  in 
the  balance. 

9246.  (Col.  Williams)  : It  is  an  ounce  as  against 
the  pound.  It  is  part  of  an  insidious  process  which 
eventually  results  in  a number  of  arguments  con- 
solidated into  one? — That  is  the  danger. 

9247.  (Mr.  Turton) : Electricity  areas  are  not  co- 
terminous with  areas  for  local  government,  and, 
especially  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  the 
South  Yorkshire  coalfields,  where  very  large  power 
companies  are  established,  obviously  your  argument 
applies  even  more  than  to  any  other  place  ? It 
applies  all  over  the  West  Riding,  wherever  there  is 
a large  population. 

9248.  And  all  recent  legislation  has  tended  to  set 
up  these  large  electricity  areas  totally  irrespective 
of  local  government,  and  therefore  you  may  exclude 
it  practically? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Turton) : We  are  all  agreed  to  that. 

9249.  (Chairman) : Then  we  go  on  to  “ (f)  Sewage 
Disposal”? — That  is  an  extremely  important  point, 
and  what  we  say  is  that  it  is  a monstrous  thing  that 
good  sanitation — ^sewerage  in  particular — is  to  depend 
upon  whether  there  is  a County  Borough  which  hap- 
pens to  want  to  extend.  If  there  is,  we  have  this 
question  brought  up  at  once.  It  has  gone  on  for 
years  and  years. 

9250.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : But  do  not  you 

think,  with  regard  to  all  these  questions  which  Mr. 
Lloyd  has  so  properly  put,  that  every  case  must  de- 
pend upon  its  circumstances?  Take  Glamorgan- 
shire; it  carries  its  sewage  to  the  sea.  We  have  to 
pass  through  the  City  of  Cardiff.  Cardiff,  instead 
of  constructing  a new  sewer,  has  joined  our  sewer. 
That  ought  to  be  no  reason  why  we  should  annex 
that  part  of  Cardiff  which  we  serve,  any  more  than 
the  converse.  That  is  a case  of  passing  through, 
but  I can  quite  understand  the  case  of  the  menace 
on  the  confines  of  the  City,  where  the  outside  Autho- 
rity have  asked  the  City  to  sewer  them,  and  the  City 
says  afterwards,  “ We  have  been  sewering  this 
district,  and  that  is  some  ground  for  ainiexation  ”? 
All  those  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  account 
by  the  tribunal  and  weighed  in  the  balance? — I agree 
with  every  word  you  say,  but  apart  from  that  I 
think  it  has  been  made  clear  in  the  other  evidence 
that  an  amendment  of  the  law  is  necessary 
with  regard  to  sewerage.  Sir  Robert  Fox,  quite 
rightly,  pointed  out  that  although  there  were  powers 
to  enforce  certain  matters,  there  was  no  power  in 
the  important  matter  of  sewage  to  compel  two  Autho- 
rities to  combine  if  they  ought  to  combine. 

92161.  (Chairman) : That  is  the  question  of  com- 
pulsory powers,  which  we  discussed  with  Mr.  Dent? 

My  point  is  that  sewage  disposal  does  demand  an 

alteration  of  the  law,  and  especially  relating  to  this 
part  of  the  inquiry,  that  it  ought  not  to  depend  on 
the  accident  of  a Borough  extension.  If  sewerage 
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is  wanted,  let  that  be  said.  If  a Borough  is 
aggrieved,  let  them  make  complaint  to  the  Minister 
of  Health,  give  notice  to  the  Sanitary  Authority 
and  give  notice  to  the  County  Counpil.  The  Minister 
of  Health  has  not  at  present  proper  power  to  deal 
with  that  complaint,  if  he  gets  it,  so  as  to  compel 
the  co-operation  which  is  admittedly  desirable. 
That  point  wants  dealing  with  independently  of  the 
question  of  extension.  Borough  extension  is  not  the 
right  way  of  securing  good  sewerage  or  good  sewage 
disposal. 

9252.  I think  this  has  a great  bearing  on  the 
que.stion  of  extension.  Supposing  a Borough  says 
that  a district  on  its  boundary  is  badly  drained  and 
badly  looked  afker,  the  Borough  may  adduce  that  as 
a reason  for  an  extension,  and  the  inhabitants  may 
or  may  not  wish  to  be  included ; the  County  Council 
may  oppose?  Would  you  then  suggest  that  the 
County  Council  should  have  more  extended  powers  of 
producing  better  sanitary  arrangements  in  that  dis- 
trict in  order  to  counter  the’  arguments  of  the 
Borough  for  extension.? — ^I  will  not  say  in  order  to 
counter  them,  but  there  ought  to  be  the  power  some- 
where of  doing  it. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Is  not  that  point  sug- 
gested.? As  I understand  the  witness  in  his  answer, 
he  put  this,  that  the  County  Council  should  havo 
notice  of  the  application,  because  they  may  be 
dainnified_  by  any  arrangement  which  may  be  come 
to  in  their  absence. 

9253.  (Chairman) : What  I meant  was  : would  you 
wish  that  the  County  Council  should  have  wider 
powers  of  putting  things  right,  if  a County  Borough 
wishes  to  extend  to  that  district  in  order  to  do  so? — 
Whether  or  not  there  is  an  extension? 

9264.  In  order  that  they  should  not  extend? — Yes. 

9255.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Do  not  you  put  it  in 
this  way?  Do  not  you  say  that  the  Minister  of 
Health  has  no  power  to  deal  with  that  state  of  cir- 
cumstances?— No  sufBcient  power. 

9266.  An  Urban  District  or  a Rural  District  on  the 
confines  of  a city  is  a menace  to  the  city  because 
it  is  not  properly  sewered;  the  Minister  has  no  power 
to  make  an  Order  in  relation  to  the  County  Council 


“ You  bring  about  the  redress  of  the  condition  of 
things”? — You  ought  to  do  that  whether  an  ex- 
tension ought  to  take  place  or  not. 

9257.  (Chairman) : That  the  County  Council  should 
be  in  a position  to  remedy  that  state  of  thino-s  nf 
itself? — Yes. 

9268.  Independent  of  the  question  of  extension? — 
Yes. 

9259.  And  therefore  that  reason  for  extension  would 
fall  to  the  ground? — It  might.  But  I must  say  this 
in  fairness,  that  it  might  still  be  that  extension  was 
the  remedy. 

9260.  Yes,  but  in  cases  in  which  in  your  view  it 
would  not  be,  you  want  to  have  additional  power  to 
deal  with  it? — ^Yes. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Is  it  proposed  to  deal  with  that 
with  this  witness  or  on  the  second  part  of  our 
inquiry?  There  is  a great  deal  to  be  said  about  it, 
and  we  cannot  accept  it  without  discussing  what  the 
effect  of  it  would  be. 

(Chairman) : I think  it  bears  on  the  extension 
question. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : The  question  is  whether  it  is 
desirable  to  discuss  if  with  the  witness  at  this  stage, 
or  whether  we  should  postpone  it  till  we  come  to 
the  second  part  of  our  inquiry.  I am  entirely  in  your 
hands . 

(Chairman) : I think  it  is  a question  which  we 
should  have  to  consider  before  being  able  to  report 
on  the  question  of  extension,  because  it  seems  to  me 
to  bear  considerably  on  the  question. 

[Sir  alter  Nicholas) ; As  I gather,  the  witnesses 
point  is  this,  that  one  of  the  parties  liable  to  be 
aff.ected  by  the  menace  point  has  no  power  to  remedy 
it. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard):  I think  I understand  it,  and 
we  had  it  from  Sir  James  Hinchliffe,  too.  I only 
wanted  to  know  if  we  should  discuss  it  now. 
(Chairman) : Personally,  I think  we  sihould. 

(Mr.  Turton) : I am  quite  content. 

9261.  (Chairman)  (To  the  Witness):  Will  you  be 
prepared  to  discuss  this  point  next  Thursday  morn- 
ing?— Yes. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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Mr.  William  Vib.^.bt  Diu-ON, 

9262.  (Ghamnan) : At  the  end  of  the  last  meeting 
we  asked  you  if  you  would  be'  willing  to  discuss  the 
points  which  were  raised  on  the  question  of  sewage 
disposal  in  paragraph  10  (f)  of  your  memorandum* 
in  regard,  to'  the  County  Council  procedure  in  case  of 
default.  I think  perhaps  we  might  proceed  to  that 
now?— I do  not  know  -whether  I could  focus  the 
point,  which  I understand  Sir  Lewis  Beard  wants  to 
go  into,  by  a very  short  nptel  It  arose  out  of  a 
remark  of  Sir  Robert  Eox  as  to  the  absence  of  power 
of  compulsion  by  the  Minister  in  certain  cases,  com- 
bination for  purposes  of  sewage  disposal,  I think, 
being  specially  in  mind.  We  therefore  have  the 
point  that  the  Minister  can  make  an  Order  enforce- 
able by  mandamus  requiring  Local  Authorities  to 
perform  their  duties  in  respect  of  that  mat-ter  of 
sewage  disposal.  Then  there  are  other  provisions 
relating  to  combination  of  various  sorts.  One  use- 
ful form  of  combination  is  that  in  which  one  Authority 
asks  power  to  put  its  sewage  into  the  works  of 
another,  and  that  comes  up  commonly  on  these  ex- 
tension schemes.  It  may  be  a matter  of  comment 
that  if  the  extension  takes  place,  the  combination 
would  he  there  ready-made,  and  it  seems  to  be 
assumed  that  combination  is  the  right  thing.  But, 
at  all  events,  we  are  all  agreed  that  it  ought  to  be 
examined  carefully,  and  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
examine  an  important  matter  of  that  kind,  not  as 
a mere  incident  to  an  extension  scheme,  but  on  its 
own  merits.  Then  we  at  once  get  to  the  absence  of 
power  to  enforce  combination.  The  Minister  can  en- 
force the  duty  of  carrying  out  sewage  works.  It  may 
be  that  the  only  reasonable  way  of  doing  that  is 
by  some  form  of  combination,  but  directly  you  come 
to  combination  the  power  ceases.  That,  obviously, 
is  an  illogical  position.  You  arrive  at  a deadlock 
if  combination  is  desired  to  be  enforced.^  The 
proper  remedy  is  not  a mere  threat  to  annex  if  you 
do  not  combine.  That  loads  the  dice  very  much  in 
favour  of  the  annexing  Authority  in  making  any 
bargain,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  mixed  up  in  the  way 
it  often  is.  But  the  difficulty  is  that  there  is  no 
absolute  cure  except  by  legislation.  No  proposal, 
so  far  as  I know,  has  been  put  forward,  either  by 
the  West  Riding  County  Council  or  by  the  County 
Councils  Association,  for  legislation  of  that  character. 
If  there  is  legislation,  obviously  there  ought  to  be 
mutuality,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
Authority  wishing  to  put  its  drainage  into  the  sewers 
of  the  large  Borough— which  is  the  case  we  rather 
have  in  mind— it  should  be  possible  for  them  equally 
as  much  as  for  the  Borough,  to  say  that  combination 
ought  to  take  place;  that  is  to  say,  there  must  be 
absolute  mutuality. 

9263.  Also  without  any  question  of  alteration  of 
boundaries?— Yes.  It  may,  of  course,  come  into  an 
ex'bension ; it  may  be  an  element. 


recalled  and  further  examined. 

9264.  The  combination  you  were  speaking  of  has 
nothing  to  do  with  alteration  of  boundaries'!'; — 1 wish 
to  be  able  to  keep  them  apart.  There  may  obviously 
be  difficulties  in  legislation.  There  is  one  very  im- 
portant point — and  your  Lordship  asked  if  1 knew 
of  eases — and  that  is  that  the  fear  of  the  combina- 
tion being  used  by  a Borough  desiring  to  extend  does 
deter  other  Authorities  fi-om  combining  when  they 
might  otherwise  recognise  it  to  be  a good  solution. 

I have  a very  recent  cutting,  I think  it  is  from  one 
of  the  Yorkshire  papers,  and  I should  think  they 
are  rather  looking  at  it  through  the  spectacles  of  one 
of  the  Boroughs  which  desires-  to  extend.  They  point 
out  that  in  that  particular  case  the  fear  of  this  being 
used  as  an  argument  must  foe  an  effectual  deterrent, 
and  is  an  effectual  deterrent  of  a combination  which 
the  newspaper  correspondent  evidently  thinks  desir- 
able. Various  questions  come  into  it — trade  effluent, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing;  it  is  not  a simple  case.  It 
is  obviously  very  important  and  ought  to  be  considered 
on  its  merits,  but  so  long  as  there  is  this  fear  that 
the  moment  they  combine  the  big  Borough  will  say 
“ We  are  rendering  you  a service,”  though  the  ser- 
vice may  benefit  that  Borough  and  be  a mutual  ad- 
vantage, that  fear  prevents  the  combination,  and 
that  is  a mischievous  thing.  Now  that  could  be  got 
rid  of  if  the  tribunal  was  to  lay  down  that  this  com- 
bination, instead  of  being  a ground  for  annexa- 
tion— 

92651  What  tribunal?— Whatever  tribunal  it  was. 

9266.  A Committee  of  Parliament? — At  the  present 
moment  it  would  be  the  Minister  of  Health,  in  the 
first  instance. 

{Sir  William  Bliddlehrooh) : You  mean  whatever 
tribunal  is  considering  an  extension  scheme? 

9267.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : No  ? — Whatever 

tribunal  is  considering  this  particular  matter. 

9268.  This  problem  of  local  government  ?— This 
problem  of  sewage  disposal. 

{Mr.  Turton) : May  I ask  Mr.  Dixon  one  or  two 
questions  with  regard  to  this? 

9269.  {Chairman)  {To  the  Witness):  Have  you 

finished?— Not  quite.  This  particular  point,  you  will 
remember,  my  Lord,  you  touched  upon  at  the  last 
sitting.  If  it  is  desired,  I have  a newspaper  cutting 
— it  is  a matter  of  common  repute — which  would  sub- 
stantiate that  point. 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Might  we  have  that  here  and 
now,  because  it  is  woven  into  Mr.  Dixon’s  evidence 
and ’argument,  and  if  he  is  referring  to  a newspaper 
extract ? 

{Chairman) : I thought  he  ivas  going  to  give  it  to 
us.  We  asked  for  concrete  instances. 

9270.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard)  {To  the  Witness) : Will  you 
tell  us  what  newspaper  it  is? — It  is  the  “Yorkshire 
Observer  ” of  the  3rd  December,  1923. 

9271.  Where  is  it  published? — At  Bradford,  but  it 
circulates  all  through  the  West  Riding.  This  is 
speaking  of  a combination  of  the  sewers  of  one  of 
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the  Authorities  near  Bradford  with  those  of  Bradford. 
It  saySj  “ The  hiiidrancej  of  coursOj  is  the  baneful 
suspicion  that  behind.  Bradford’s  readiness  to  help 
is  the  old  ulterior  motive,  and  while  things  remain 
as  they  are  nothing  the  City  Authority  could  say, 
one  supposes,  would  be  of  the  slightest  avail  to 
remove  that  suspicion.” 

9272.  {Chairman)  : Is  this  a leading  article  or  a 
speech  .P — This  is  by  a correspondent  on  the  applica- 
tion of  Shipley  to  borrow  money  to  make  separate 
works  of  its  own. 

9273.  It  is  an  expression  of  opinion  by  an  anony- 
mous correspondent.^ — Yes.  I am  only  putting  it  as 
far  as  common  repute  is  concerned,  this  fear.  He 
goes  on,  “ Any  such  arrangement  should  be  without 
prejudice  as  far  as  possible  so  far  as  extension 
scnemes  are  concerned.”  I give  it  as  merely  bearing  on 
that  one  point.  The  next  point  is  that  safeguards  are 
essential,  and  combination  should  not  be  enforceable 
as  against  a smaller  Authority  who  have  properly 
provided  for  themselves',  and,  in  point  of  fact,  for 
years  and  years  gone  by  could  not  have  put  their 
sewage  into  the  works  of  the  Borough  because  those 
works  were  not  complete.  Our  records  show  that  for 
very  many  years  these  big  Boroughs  have  been 
largely  in  default — I am  using  the  word  in  a technical 
sense  and  not  imputing  blame — in  that  they  have 
not  provided  adequate  sewage  disposal  works,  and 
thei'e  has  been  great  pressure  on  them  by  the  West 
Riding  Rivers  Board,  and  many  communications  with 
the  Minister,  urging  them  to  take  the  proper  steps. 

.1  hese  places  beyond  all  doubt  must  provide  for  them- 
selves. Combination  may  be  the  beet  thing,  and 
we  may  find  that  a certain  amount  of  combination 
of  drainage  systems  will  probably  be  brought  about. 
Nothing  definite  is  proved,  and  'it  is  a sort  of  side 
issue,  but  it  clearly  cai'ries  weight  with  the  Inspector. 

9274.  {Sir  Dewis  Deard) '.  Vhat  are  you  referring 
to  now  ? — I am  referring  ■ now  to  the  letters  of  the 
Minister  announcing  his  decision. 

9275.  In  which  case?— Leeds  and  Bradford.  But 
that  is  a mere  illustration,  of  course. 

9276.  {Mr.  Turton) : I would  like  to  ask  one  or  two 
questions  on  this  point,  because  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant. Have  you  read  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  London  Government  in 
regard  to  this  matter? — ^Yes,  I have. 

9277.  This  question  of  sewers  came  up  very  fre- 
quently, and  it  was  abundantly  proved  that  there 
was  no  power  of  combination  inter  se?- — No  power  to 
enforce  it. 

9278.  And  no  power  to  compel  the  London  County 

Council  to  allow  sewage  into  their  main  sewers? 

Quite. 

9279.  Did  you  read  the  evidence  given  before  that 

Commission  on  behalf  of  Surrey,  in  which  they  sug- 
gested that  this  question  should  be  referred  to  an 
independent  tribunal  with  the  Chairman  nominated 
either  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  or  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, which  should  have  the  power  to  go  carefully 
into  this  question,  and  decide  whether  in  the  oiroum- 
stances  it  was  reasonable  or  otherwise  that  there 
should  be  compulsory  powers  to  enforce  combination 
for  sewage  disposal,  entirely  independent  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  extension  of  the  London  area? Yes  I 

remember  that.  ’ 

9280.  May  I take  it  that  you  are  sufiacientlv 
familiar  with  it  to  say  whether  you  are  in  agreement 
with  that  proposal.? — ^1  have  no  instructions.  I do 
not  think  that  at  this  stage  I could  reply  to  that. 

9281.  But  you  do  remember  that  there  was  stated 
by  a very  great  many  witnesses  the  very  great  difii- 
oulty  there  was  in  getting  the  London  County  Council 
to  admit  sewage  from  neighbouring  areas  into  their 
mam  sewers.? — On  satisfactory  terms. 

(M? . Pritchard) : Did  the  Royal  Commission  accept 
that  view? 

{Mi\  Turton) : I have  said  what  Surrey  did.  The 
majority  of  the  Royal  Commission  thought  that  there 
should  be  an  Advisory  Committee. 

{Mr.  Pritchard):  Not  with  power  to  compel? 


(Mr.  Turton) : Not  a body  with  compulsory  powers, 
but  that  it  should  be  referred  to  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. But  I was  referring  to  Surrey. 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I should  like  to  ask  one  or 
two  questions  on  this  heading  of  “ Sewage  Disposal  ”? 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Before  you  go  on,  may  I say 
that  the  question  I put  to  Mr.  Vibart  Dixon  was  as 
to  the  provision  of  sewers  j I never  mentioned  sewage 
disposal?  It  may  be  a minor  distinction,  but  it  is 
worth  bearing  in  mind. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I was  going  to  ask  about 
sewers,  but  I did  not  visualise  sewers  as  entirely 
detached  from  sewage  disposal. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : They  are  distinct  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament. 

9282.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : Yes,  but  they  are  dis- 

tinguished as  brothers  are  distinguished,  with  the 
same  lineage.  {To  the  Witness) : Bearing  in  mind 
the  precision  of  Sir  Lewis’s  vocabulary,  which  I will 
try  to  imitate,  I want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions 
on  this  question  both  of  sewage  disposal  and  of 
sewerage,  which  of  course  is  prior  to  it  geographically 
and  part  of  the  same  problem.  This  question,  I 
understand  you  to  say,  has  been  very  prominent  in 
all  questions  of  Borough  extension  within  your  know- 
ledge and  experience.?— Well,  a very  great  number 
at  all  events.  • ’ 

9283.  It  is  a very  prominent  feature.  Do  I under- 
stand you  to  say  that  up  to  the  present  time  it  has 
been  part  of  the  view  taken  by  Boroughs  that  where 
the  sewers  go  the  Borough  should  follow?— I think 
that  might  be  accepted. 

9284.  To  parody  Shakespeare — “ Where  the  bee 

sucks,  there  suck  I “ Where  the  drain  goes,  there 
go  I.”  Is  not  that  part  of  the  Boroughs’  view?- Yes 
1 think  that  is  true.  ’ 

9286.  And  up  to  the  present  time,  within  your 
experience,  has  the  alternative  method  of  Joint 
Drainage  Boards  and  combinations  such  as  you  have 
been  speaking  of  been  as  nrominent  before  the 
Minister  and  before  Parliament  as  the  other  view  of 
going  ^ with  the  drains  ? — Not  in  connection  with 
extensions. 

9286.  You  were  saying  a moment  ago  that  within 
the  County  itself  a combination  of  certain  Authorities 
has  been  considered,  and  any  relation  between  those 
and  a large  Borough  has  been  checked  by  what  you 
quoted  there — the  feeling  that  it  might  facilitate  the 
extension  of  the  Borough?— Any  combination  would 
certainly  be  used  as  a ground. 

9287.  In  your  experience  of  the  West  Riding,  con- 
venient areas  for  sewerage  and  ultimately  for  sewage 
disposal  do  not  always  naturally  correspond  with 
existing  local  government  boundaries  ?— Undoubtedly 
that  is  so. 

9288.  And  would  it  be  possible  to  have  in  some  part 
or  your  County  an  area  in  which,  if  you  were  begin- 
ning de  novo  like  the  new  capital  of  Australia,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  you  would  have  a certain 
area  suggested  for  the  convenience  of  sewerage  and 
sewage  disposal  which  might  in  fact  be  quite  a 
ditterent  area  from  that  suggested  by  the  traditions, 
nabits,  and  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  for  other  pur- 
poses.?— It  might  quite  well  be. 

9289.  I only  want  to  know  whether  that  is  a reason- 
able possibility.  So,  in  your  judgment,  would  making 
sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  the  predominant 
ciiterion  of  the  size  and  shape  of  an  area  be  a some- 
what  dangerous  principle.? — In  the  way  it  is  used, 
undoubtedly. 

9290.  In  fact,  local  government  problems  seen 
h^ugh  a .drain-pipe  are  not  seen  in  true  perspective? 

9291.  Do  I understand  it  to  be  the  view  of  the 
County  Councils,  as  you  are  now  expressing  it,  that 
sewerage  questions  ought  not  to  be  predominent  ante- 
cedent considerations  for  the  creation  of  County 
Boroughs?  No,  they  ougiht  to  be  considered  on  their 
own  merits. 

9292.  I want  to  get  this  quite  clear.  We  have  had 
a great  deal  about  considering  things  on  their  merits, 
which  appears  to  be  a phrase  of  helpful  ambiguity 
from  every  point  of  view,  and  I want  to  clear  it  up 
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a little  more.  When  once  there  is  ground  for  an 
inquiry  into  a Borough  extension  a number  of  con- 
siderations are  germane? — Yes. 

9293.  And  among  those  considerations  that  of 
sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  is  germane  P — Quite. 

9294.  But  are  you  or  are  you  not  in  agreement 
with  the  notion  that  the  problem  of  sewage  disposal 
should  be  a predominant  antecedent  consideration? 

As  bearing  very  much  on  that  point — you  were  , not 

here  when  Sir  James  Hinchcliffe  gave  evidence — ^he 
said  that  in  no  case  ought  this  to  be  brought  up  at 
the  inquiry  as  a ground  unless  adequate  notice  and 
opportunity  for  prior  consideration  had  been  afforded. 

9295.  That  is  not  quite  the  line  of  thought  which 
I am  trying  to  put  to  you.  We  have  had  questions 
and  answers  in  this  inquiry  which  would  suggest  to 
simple  people  like  myself  that  the  sewerage  problem 
was  the  leading  problem,  and  that  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  it  was  convenient  to  extend  the  sewerage  system 
or  sewage  disposal  system,  or  rather  if  that  system 
affected  places  outside  the  big  County  Borough,  that 
in  itself  should  be  a predominant  reason  for  bringing 
them  in.  W’hat  I want  to  know  from  you,  as  repre- 
senting the  County  Councils,  is  not  whether  they  do 
or  do  not  consider  that  it  is  a matter  to  be  con- 
sidered later  on,  but  in  your  opinion  is  that,  or 
ought  that  to  be,  a ruling  antecedent  consideration  ? 
— No,  I do  not  think  it  ought. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard):  What  is  a ruling  antecedent 
consideration  ? 

9296.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  An  antecedent  con- 
sideration which  tends  to  govern  subsequent  inquii'y 
—that  is  what  I mean  by  a “ ruling  antecedent  con- 
sideration ’ ’ ?— What  I find  is  that  very  _ often  the 
question  of  the  sewage  disposal  works  of  neighbouring 
Authorities  only  appears  for  the  first  time  when  there 
is  an  extension  scheme  on. 

9297.  That  is  to  say,  that  is  called  in  as  an  argu- 
ment of  advocacy  where  it  would  not  appear  to  be 
the  moving  cause? — ^It  would  have  slept  very  quietly 
if  no  extension  scheme  had  come  along. 

9298.  It  is  common  ground  between  all  members  of 
the  Commission,  and  I think  all  the  witnesses,  that 
the  question  of  sewage  disposal  is  a weapon  in  the 
armoury  of  every  Borough  that  requires  to  extend, 
and  ought  to  be?— It  is  highly  important. 

9299.  Do  you  agree  that  that  should  in  itself  make 
a strong  prirnd  facie  case,  apart  from  anything  else  "f 
No,  except  in  certain  circumstances. 

9300.  Is  it  the  view  of  the  County  Councils  that 
this  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  question  should  not 
be,  and  ought  not  to  be,  considered  as  a-matter  which 
produces  a bias  or  tendency  in  one  direction  per  se  ? — 
No,  it  is  the  wrong  way  of  going  about  it. 

9301.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  one  of  the  elements  to  be 
considered  if  there  is  generally  a prima  facie  case? 
— Yes. 

9.302.  It  is  the  fact  that  within  an  area,  itself 
geographically  not  unsuitable  for  uniform  sewage  dis- 
posal, there  may  be  a number  of  quite  different  local 
government  Authorities? — There  may. 

9303.  Which  have  grown  up  historically,  some_  of 
them  during  a long  period  and  some  of  them  during 
a shorter  period? — ^Yes. 

9304.  And  which  every  year  are  being  more  closely 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  general  County  government? 
—Yes. 

9305.  In  your  opinion,  is  that  side  of  the  problem, 
the  maintaining  of  that  fabric  of  County  government, 
and  maintaining  the  self-government  of  these  par- 
ticular areas,  quite  as  important  as  the  question  of 
uniform  sewage  disposal? — Absolutely. 

9306.  Indeed,  would  you  tolerate  the  suggestion 
that  as  that  affects  the  minds  of  men  in  their  exer- 
cise of  citizenship,  it  may  be  quite  as  important  as 
the  problem  of  sewage  disposal  and  sewerage?  Yes, 
though,  of  course,  sewage  disposal  must  be  provided 
for. 

9307.  In  view  of  those  facts,  are  you  disposed  to 
tell  the  Commission  that  the  alternative  method  of 
co-operation,  even  compulsory  co-operation,  is  one 
which  you  wish  the  Commission  to  consider  ?— Co- 


operation must  bo  considered.  I am  not  prepared  to 
offer  a view  about  compulsion. 

9308.  At  any  rate,  you  will  go  so  far  as  this,  that 
where  you  can  get  voluntary  co-operation,  you  think 
that  it  is  an  alternative  method,  and  highly  im- 
portant?  Yes.  The  thing  ought  to  be  considered; 

if  it  is  to  be  done,  if  the  question  of  combining  one 
sewerage  system  with  another  is  to  be  considered  «t 
the  inquiry,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a matter 
distinct  and  complete  in  itself,  not  as  a mere  side- 
issue.  We  have  had  very  important  illustrations  of 
that,  and  I can  give  instances.  At  the_  inquiry  a 
Borough  says  “ if  this  extension  is  carried  out  we 
shall  continue  this  sewer  and  connect  it  with  our 
own.”  Years  go  by;  they  are  pressed  to  do  it,  and 
they  do  not  do  it.'  I could  show  you  that  in  some 
cases  there  is  a very  good  reason.  The  rather  pei- 
functory  evidence  given  by  the  Borough,  convincing 
on  the  face  of  it,  but  not  agreed  to  by  the  County 
Council  and  other  Authorities,  has  turned  out  to  be 
mistaken.  In  one  matter,  apparently  very  simple,  of 
connecting  some  sewers,  there  were  in  the  background 
some  water  rights  which  were  an  effectual  bar,  and 
the  thing  has  never  been  done  from  that  day  to  this. 
It  is  more  th.an  twelve  years  ago.  There  are  a num- 
ber of  instances  of  that  kind  which  could  be  quoted 
as  .showing  how,  even  apart  from  the  question  of 
Borough  extension,  it  has  been  unfortunate  that  the 
sewerage  question  has  been  dealt  with  in  this  way. 
as  a side-issue  or  as  a mere  element  in  an  extension 
scheme. 

9309.  One  of  the  mere  elements,  when  you  come 
down  to  essentials,  is  one  of  alleged  motives? — -Yes. 

9310.  So  the  question  of  sewerage  looms  large  in  the 
allegations,  sometimes  less  in  the  evidence,  and  is 
capable  in  your  judgment  of  detachment  from  other 
problems  altogether  ? — Well,  I do  not  say  absolute 
detachment. 

9311.  I say  it  is  capable  of  detachment  from  that 
problem  in  the  sense  that  it  can  be  dealt  with  entirely 
apart  from  Borough  extension  problems?  Yes. 

9312.  I mean,  when  a Borough  is  not  asking  for  an 
extension,  that  is  no  reason  why  a joint  sewerage 
problem  should  not  be  considered? — No,  it  requires 
going  into,  and  in  some  way  it  should  be  solved. 

9313.  The  problem  of  sewerage  is  not  in  itself  a 
determining  cause  for  Borough  extension?  No. 

9314.  It  is,  of  course,  an  element  when  the  question 
of  Borough  extension  does  come  before  Parliament, 
but  it  is  susceptible  of  being  dealt  with  if  no  .such 
thing  as  a Borough  extension  were  possible  in  an 
area  ? — Clearly. 

9315.  (Chairman) : To  clear  my  mind  on  that  point, 
may  I ask  if  you  have  read  the  evidence  before  the 
Commission  of  Mr.  French,  who  represented  _ the 
Electricity  Commissioners? — I do  not  remember  it. 

9316.  He  explained  to  us  the  working  of  the  new 

Electricity  Acts.  What  I wanted  to  ask  you  was 
whether  you  are  familiar  with  those  Acts,  and 
whether  in  what  you  were  telling  Sir  Ryland  just 
now  I should  be  correct  in  thinking  that  you  con- 
templated, or,  at  any  rate,  you  considered,  that  some 
kind  of  similar  treatment  of  the  question  of  sewage 
disposal  and  sewers  as  is  given  to  electricity  now 
would  meet  the  case?— I think  that  kind  of  organisa- 
tion, a wide  organisation,  for  a big  district,  is  now 
becoming  more  and  more  necessary  with  regard  to 
a variety  of  services.  ^ , o t- 

9317.  Including  sew^ers  and  sewage  disposal  ?—x  es. 

9318.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Including  town  plan- 
ning?— Yes.  . . 

9319.  And  including  sewerage  problems  m certain 
cases  for  another  thing? — Yes. 

9320.  (Col.  Williams) : There  are  Joint  Sewerage 
Boards  in  existence  now,  are  there  not? 
Undoubtedly. 

9321.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Of  great  value?— 

Certainly. 

9322.  (Chairman) : Mr.  French  says  that  the  Elec- 
tricity (Supply)  Acts  provide  for  “ the  establishment, 
where  necessary,  of  a Joint  Electricity  Authority  or 
other  body  for  providing  or  securing  the  provision 
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of  a cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  electricity  in  such 
a District.”  Would  you  he  prepared  to  think  that  if 
^ ou  substituted  sewage  disposal  and  sewers  for  elec- 
tricity, something  of  that  kind  would  meet  the  case 
m your  mind?— I think  as  a matter  of  principle  that 
IS  the  idea. 

9323.  I do  not  suggest  details,  but  as  a matter  of 
principle? — Yes. 

9^.  It  was  only  to  clear  my  mind  as  to  what 
exairtly  was  your  meaning?— Of  course,  the  machinery 
Would  have  to  be  very  different, 

9325.  Yes,  I was  not  suggesting  any  very  close 
ci^^eP^Yes'^*  merely  on  the  question  of  prin- 

it  ^ understand  you,  you  put 

it  that  the  question  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal 
is  a matter  which  is  germane  to  the  inquiry,  or  may 
be  germane  to  a particular  extension,  and  there  is 
110  ground  for  excluding  it? — Oh,  no. 

9327.  And,  of  course,  in  some  cases,  it  has  been 
very  germane.?— Quite. 

9328.  Then  once  one  gets  to  that,  that  it  mav  he 
germane  in  particular  cases,  it  becomes  obvior'kat 
.you  cannot  exclude  it  as  an  argument 

aJ2?’  suggest  that  you  should  .?- 

Again,  it  becomes  a matter  of  the  weio->.+  i, 
attached  to  the  question. 

9330.  In  each  particular  case?— Yes. 

QueSon^f’’  May  we  get  hack  to  the 

stTkid  Hinchliffe,  which  I think 

Seventeenth 
<luestion  sums  it 

til',.  A In  -X  ^ putting  to  you  the  case  of  a Sani- 
t.  Authority— an  Urban  District  or  a Rural  Di.s- 

tiict— which  does  not  see  the  necessity  of  putting  in 
a sewer  and  iii  consequence  the  district  becomes  a 
danger  to  an  adjoining  County  Borough,  and  I want 
to  Jmow  how  you  are  going  to  deal  with  that  case?  ” 
ihat  was  the  question.  There  were  a number  of 
other  questions  put  about  the  same  time,  and  Sir 

wnv  r question  in  this 

way?  When  the  Leeds  and  Bradford  inquiry  took 
place,  there  were  certain  allegations  on  those  points 
but  when  the  vital  statistics  of  the  areas  were  taken 
into  consideration,  it  was  found  that  our  vital  sta- 
tistics were  very  much  better  than  those  of  the  County 
Boroughs.”  I then  said  : “ That  is  not  an  answer  to 
my  question.  I asked  you  to  assume- a certain  state 
of  things,  and  you  have  told  me  of  certain  localities 
where  it  did  not  exist;  therefore  it  is  not  an  answer 
to  my  question.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  assume 
tlmt  there  is  a district  adjoining  a County  Borough 
which  IS  not  properly  sewered,  and  the  Local  Author- 
ity of  that  district,  for  financial  or  other  reasons 
does  not  sewer  it?  Frankly,  is  not  that  a prinj 
facie  case,  if  the  County  Borough  is  willing  to  sewer 
t ?— If  it  was  a menace  to  the  health 

of  the  County  Borough,  clearly  it  is  a case.  (8946.) 
And  th.at  would  equally  apply  to  a Rural  Parish 
adjoining  an  Urban  District  where  the  state  of  cir- 
cumstances might  be  a menace  to  the  Urban  District 
and  under  those  circumstances  the  County  would  not 
be  affected  ?-Quite  so.  (8947.)  But  the  County 
uould  then,  would  it  not,  in  the  exercise  of  its  juris- 
diction  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  consider  it 
a proper  case  for  the  re-organisation  of  the  district? 

Quite;  that  is  so.  (8948.)  And  the  remedy  which 
tliG  County  could  apply  in  that  case,  surely  the 
County  Borough  might  ask  to  be  applied  in  its 
caiso  ? Yes.  Then  a little  further  on  it  was  sug- 
gested that  there  were  certain  powers  of  combination 
and  of  compulsion — I am  summing  it  up — which 
cmikl_  be  used,  and  then  on  that  we  broke  off,  sub- 
stantially. Then  you  have  been  good  enough  to  give 
us  a statement  as  to  what  the  powers  are.  Now  I 
want  to  put  to  you  this  : There  is  a power  in  the 
Public  Health  Act,  section  299,  I think,  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  now  the  Ministry  of  Health,  where 
a Local  Authority  makes  default  in  the  provision  of 
sewers  in  its  district  and  one  or  two  other  things 
to  take  proceedings,  and  ultimately  to  get  a manda- 
mus ? — Yes. 


9332.  There  are  also  certain  powers  in  other  Acts 
to  proceed  with  respect  to  a Rural  District  Council 
if  a Local  Authority  makes  default  in  (a)  the  pro- 
vision of  sewers,  (6)  the  provision  of  a water  supply 
or  (c)  in  enforcing  any  provisions  of  this  Act  which 
It  IS  their  duty  to-  enforce,  the  Minister  of  Health 
may  compel  the  performance  of  the  aforesaid  dutie.s 
by  Urder  enforceable  by  writ  of  mandamus  or  by  the 
appointment  of  some  person  to  perform  the  duties 
ihen  this  is  the  statement  of  the  practice  of  the 
Minister  : “ The  practice  of  the  Ministry  of  Health 
IS  to  confine  the  operation  of  this  section  to  sewerage 
and  water  supply.  The  Ministry  has  decided  that 
It  does  not  regard  the  section  as  applicable  to  such 
ruatters  as  the  non-enforcement  of  byelaws,  the  pro- 
vision of  privies,”  and  so  on? — Yes. 

(Sir  W^alter  Nicholas) : Have  you  any  record  to  what 
extent  these  powers  have  ever  been  exercised? 

9333.  (Sir  Lewis  Bea/rd) : I was  coming  to  that. 
This  is  a quotation  from  Lumley’s  Public  Health, 
Ninth  Edition;  “ (h)  The  alternative  procedure  open 
to  the  Ministry  of  Health  under  the  section — of 
appointing  some  person  to  perform  the  duty — is  never 
adopted  by  them,  and  was  not  favoured  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  It  was  once  stated  on  behalf 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  proceedings  in  the 
High  Court  that  they  had  found  it  practically  im- 
possible to  perform  the  duty  of  a defaulting  Authority 
by  means  of  some  other  person,  and  that  it  was  not 
for  them  as  the  central  authori-ty  to  descend  into  the 
arena  of  local  difficulties  and  to  undertake  to  do  for 
a defaulting  Authority  that  which  the  statute  clearly 
required  the  Authority  to  do.”  That  is  correct,  is  it 
not? — I ha-Ve  no  doubt  it  is. 

9334.  In  respect  to  Rural  District  Councils,  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1894,  section  16,  says  thar  if 
a Rural  District  Council  makes  default  in  (1)  the 
provision  and  maintenance  of  sewers,  (2)  the'  pro- 
vision of  a proper  water  supply,  (3)  the  enforcement 
of  the  Public  Health  Acts,  or  (4)  the  maintenance 
and  repair  of  highways,  the  County  Council,  on  the 
complaint  of  the  Parish  Council,  may  transfer  the 
aforesaid  duties  to  the  County  Council  or  may  m.ake 
an  Order  on  the  lines  mentioned  in  section  299  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1876.  Have  you  ever  known 
a case  in  which  a Parish  Council  has  complained  ? — I 
do  not  think  in  the  West  Riding  we  have  had  one 
single  case. 

9336.  Is  that  because  it  has  not  occurred,  or  beca  uhe 
the  Parish  Councils  do  not  want  to  have  costs  put 
upon  them  ? — They  would  be  complaining  against 
their  own  Council,  and  also,  no  doubt,  there  is  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  the  sewers  would  fall  upon  the 
parish  as  a rule.  I think  you  may  take  it  that 
that  is  a dead  letter. 

9336.  I thought  you  would  say  so.  We  need  not 
trouble  any  further  about  this.  Then  we  had  some 
evidence  from  Mr.  Gibbon,  which  is  on  page  67  of 
Part  I.  of  the  Minutes  of  Evidence.  At  Question 
-1673  the  Chairman  says,  “ Now  we  come  to  para- 
graph 139  with  I'egard  to  the  Ministry’s  powers  to 
act  in  default.  I think  you  say  that  they  are  really 
not  very  effective,  andr  that  the  procedure  by 
mandamus  does  not  lead  very  far? — That  is  so. 
(1674.)  You  say  there  is  the  remedy  under  the 
Housing  Acts  ” — ^we  need  not  go  into  that.  Later  on 
Sir  Ryland  Adkins  asked,  at  Question  1682,  “As  a 
matter  of  fact,  have  your  Department  ever  acted  in  • 
default  of  any  Local  Authority  ? — There  have  been 
cases  in  which  we  have  had  a mandamus.  (1683.)  But 
after  you  have  got  your  mandamus,  what  have  you 
done?  Then  the  Local  Authority  proceeds  to  carry 
out  its  duty.  I do  not  think  that  since  1874  the 
Department  themselves  have  ever  appointed  a person 
to  carry  out  works,  but  there  are  cases  before  1874 
where  that  was  done.  (1684.)  Since  1874,  it  has  never 
been  done?— No,  not  appointing  a person  directly. 
(1685.)  And  in  Counties  there  is  in  some  cases  power 
to  use  the  County  Council?— Yes.  (1686.)  That  has 
never  been  done  in  practice? — I do  not  know  of  a 
case  which  has  arisen.  (1687.)  You  have  never  known 
a County  Council  which  has  sought  this  invidious 
po'wer  ? No,  I do  not  think  they  would  be  very 
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anxious  to  undertake  it.”  Then,  at  Question  1688, 

Sir  Walter  Nicholas  asked,  “ Have  they  ever  invoked 
the  power  .P — I cannot  say  that  they  have  done  it 
expressly.  (1689.)  I think  I remember  Glamorgan 
doing  it? — When  Medical  Officers  of  Health  try  to 
teach  the  Local  Authorities  ” — that  is  rather  cryptic. 
Then  Sir  Walter  Nicholas  says,  “It  is  a very  useful 
power? — Yes,  as  a matter  of  fact  the  measure  of  the 
usefulness  of  these  powers  is  not  the  'action  which 
is  taken  directly  under  them,  but  chiefly  the  value 
of  having  a big  stick.”  (To  the  Witness) : You  agree 
that  this  is  no  doubt  a very  important  question,  and. 
that  we  must  have  the  view  of  the  Ministry  upon  it 
before  we  come  to  any  conclusion? — No  doubt. 

9337.  Taking  it  generally,  what  you  put  is  that 
this  question  of  sewage  disposal  and  sewers  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  separately  from  an  extension? — Not 
wholly  separately,  but  there  ought  to  be  means  of 
dealing  with  it  apart. 

9338.  I want  to  know  what  your  position  is,  because 
I do  not  quite  follow  it  in  your  answer  to  Sir  Ryland. 
You  do  not  say  that  it  ought  never  to  come  into  an 
extension  ? — No. 

9339.  But  that  it  might  be  dealt  with  in  many 
cases  apart  from  extension? — Yes.  I could  put  the 
sort  of  case  to  illustrate  it.  Supposing  one  of  these 
places  on  the  confines  of  a Borough  has  been  warned 
by  the  Borough  that  the  sewers  are  defective,  and 
that  it  is  a menace;  in  a case  of  that  kind  there  are 
other  powers,  and  it  would  be  only  reasonable  and 
proper  that  the  County  Council  should  also  be  in- 
formed of  this  state  of  facts  and  their  attention 
called  to  it. 

9340.  What  do  you  suggest  the  County  Council 

can  do? — ^What  they  do  in  practice 

9341.  There  are  cases  in  which  it  has  occurred? — 
Not  necessarily  in  connection  with  an  extension,  but 
there  are  many  cases  of  this  kind.  They  may  or  may 
not  be  near  a Borough. 

9342.  We  are  just  off  the  question  of  extension  for 
the  moment.  I am  excluding  extension  from  my 
mind? — The  County  Council  co-operate  very  closel5' 
with  the  West  Riding  Rivers  Board,  which  as  you 
know  represents  all  the  County  Boroughs  as  well  as 
the  County  Council,  and  their  attention  would  be 
called  to  the  default,  and  to  the  fact  that  sewage  was 
running  into  ditches  and  finding  its  way  into 
streams,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  Then  there 
would  be  pressure  from  the  Rivers  Board.  There  is 
the  further  point  that  we  have  a general  power  of 
representation  to  the  Minister,  and  on  that  we  always 
have  a good  deal  of  knowledge,  because  ever  since 
the  Act  of  1888  was  passed  we  have  had  a County 
Medical  Officer,  who,  the  very  first  thing,  started  a 
systematic  survey,  and  it  brought  to  light  many 
defects.  Very  many  of  these  districts  have  been 
induced,  partly  bj-  threats  and  partly  by  persuasion, 
to  put  down  sewers  and  sewage*  disposal  works.  A 
great  deal  has  been  done  in  that  way,  but  it  may 
break  down,  of  course. 

9343.  That  is,  no  doubt,  all  to  the  good,  but  sup- 
posing you  have  Counties  where  they  have  not  all 
this  machinery  and  do  not  ^pply  their  minds  to  it  in 
the  same  way  as  you  do,  there  may  be  these  defects? 
— Yes.  If  there  is  any  question  of  combination  the 
Ministry  can  come  along  with  their  big  stick. 

9344.  Which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  told  us  they  must  not 
use,  but  which  they  must  keep  behind  their  back.® — 
Quite. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : Not  so  much  that  as  flourish- 
ing it,  and  the  breeze  thereby  created  is  sometimes 
effective  ? 

9346.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Yes,  but  the.y  must  not 
bring  it  down  on  the  skull.  (To  the  Witness) : I 
understand  you  to  object  to  the  Borough  draining 
the  adjoining  area  by  agreement  on  the  ground  that 
that  is  used  by  the  Borough  as  an  argument  for 
extension? — I do  not  object,  only  the  other  Authority 
is  afraid. 

9346.  I rather  thought  you  read  us  some  newspaper 
extracts? — It  was  an  objection  which  exists. 


9347.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : They  would  be  willing 
if  they  did  not  think  it  was  a preliminary  stage  to 
being  swallowed? — They  would  sometimes  be  willing, 
and  sometimes  not. 

9348.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : A'ou  do  not  rule  that  out 
of  the  solution? — By  no  means. 

9349.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Do  you  think  there  are  in 
fact  Local  Authorities  who  take  that  view,  and  are 
afraid  to  make  an  arrangement  with  an  adjoining 
Borough  for  the  disposal  of  their  sewage  on  the 
ground  that  there  ma.y  hereafter  be  an  attempt  to 
annex  the  area? — I am  sure  of  it. 

9350.  I should  have  thought  it  would  be  the  other 
way  round? — I have  known  it  both  with  regard  to 
Boroughs  and  adjoining  Local  Authorities,  where  a 
little  Urban  District  was  afraid  of  being  swallowed 
up  by  a big  Urban  District.  It  is  human  nature. 

9351.  Would  not  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  an 
Urban  District  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  of  that 
kind,  where  it  is  on  practical  grounds  desirable  that 
their  sewage  should  be  disposed  of  in  that  way,  rather 
constitute  a ground  for  extending  the  Borough? — If 
it  was  an  unreasonable  refusal,  I should  think  it 
would,  and  it  wouH  undoubtedly  be  alleged. 

9352.  I should  think  it  would  be  alleged  with  con- 
siderable force? — Yes,  it  would. 

9353.  (Col.  Williams) : If  the  refusal  to  combine  led 
them  to  carry  out  a scheme  of  their  own,  even  at  a 
little  more  cost,  then  the  objection  could  not  be 
raised? — No.  Then  the  adjoining  district.  Borough 
or  not,  would  have  no  grievance. 

9354.  Your  experience  is  that,  not  only  in  York- 
shire, but  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  that  is  the 
difficulty  of  most  small  Local  Authorities,  the  fear 
of  being  swallowed  up  ? — Yes. 

9355.  And  it  is  largely  used  by  the  Borough  as  a 
process  of  creeping  in? — Well,  that  is  the  common 
belief. 

9356.  On  the  question  of  combination,  it  is  the 
fact,  is  it  not,  that  there  are  no  less  than  forty-six 
Joint  Sewerage  Boards  and  Committees — Joint 
Authorities — and  219  Drainage  Authorities  separately 
constituted? — I will  take  that  from  you. 

9357.  I take  that  from  Mr.  Gibbon’s  evidence,  at 
page  159.  Does  not  that  indicate  that  the  use  of 
combination  can  effectually  solve  this  sewerage 
problem  ? — ^Yes. 

9368.  With  regard  to  sewage  disposal  and  sewers, 
is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  question  of  sewerage  hardly 
ever  enters  into  the  question  at  all;  it  is  the  question 
of  sewage  disposal? — ^Yes. 

9359.  Any  Authority  can  lay  sewers  in  its  district 
without  help  from  anybody  else? — Yes. 

9360.  The  problem  arises  as  to  carrying  it  outside 
the  district  in  some  cases,  and  disposing  of  it? — ^Yes. 

9361.  And  also  it  arises  on  the  question  of  economy, 
and  the  outfall  or  treatment  works  may  be  con- 
veniently situated  to  take  the  sewage  of  more  than 
one  Authority? — ^Yes.  We  should  always  favour  the 
principle  of  combination  wheye  it  can  properly  be 
done. 

9362.  Your  point  is  that  any  argument  founded  on 
that  should  be  removed  from  the  consideration  of  the 
tribunal  when  dealing  with  extension — any  argument 
merely  founded  on  that? — I have  not  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  that  it  should  be  removed,  but  it  should  be  a 
detached  question. 

9363.  Take  the  case  of  a number  of  towns  dotted 
along  a river.  It  may  be  that  the  smaller  Autho- 
rities which  are  further  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
have  to  have  their  .separate  sewers,  whereas  a large 
Authority  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  could  discharge 
its  sewers  freely  into  the  river  ? — Yes. 

9364.  In  these  circumstances  it  might  be  desirable 
to  have  a joint  scheme? — I should  think  so. 

9365.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Have  you  ever 

brought  any  proceedings  against  any  Local  Autho- 
rities in  Yorkshire  under  the  Rivers  Pollution  Pre- 
vention Act? — Many. 

9366.  In  respect  of  sewage? — Yes,  many,  including 
the  big  Boroughs.  You  referred  to  the  Rivers  Board? 
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9367.  I know  nothing  about  the  Rivers  Board. 
Apart  from  anything  which  may  be  special  in  the 
constitution  of  that  Board,  the  County  Council  would 
have  concurrent  powers  with  the  Local  Authorities 
under  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act? — The 
whole  of  these  powers  are  exercised  by  the  Rivers 
Board. 

9368.  That  is  a specially  constituted  Board? — Yes. 
In  fact,  the  Rivers  Board  , do  carry  out  all  those 
powers. 

9369.  The  Rivers  Board  being  in  existence,  you 
prefer  them  to  deal  with  the  problem.  Is  that  it? — 
They  are  the  people  to  do  it. 

9370.  And  they  have  brought  proceedings? — Yes. 

9371.  You  are  a witness  from  the  County  Council? 
It  is  quite  competent  for  a County  Council  having 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  other  Local  Authorities 
under  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act  to  bring 
proceedings  against  the  Local  Authority,  who  may 
not  be  properly  discharging  their  functions  as  a 
Local  Authority  in  providing  an  efficient  system  of 
sewerage  ? — Yes. 

9372.  And  who  may  be  discharging  their  sewage 
wrongfully  into  the  river.? — Yes,  if  they  discharge  it 
wrongfully;  that  is,  in  a wrong  condition. 

9373.  Before  we  proceed  to  another  aspect  of 

the  witness’s  memorandum,  I ought  to  make  some 
reference  to  the  question  of  Universities  men- 
tioned at  the  last  meeting.  I doubted  whether 
my  impression'  was  right,  and  I find  it  is 
not  quite  accurate.  It  was  on  the  Seventeenth 
Day,  after  Question  9224.  I have  the  Repre- 

sentations now.  I said  My  recollection  of  looking 
at  the  Representation  is  this,  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  description  of  every  Urban  Authoritii 
which  was  proposed  to  be  annexed,  Leeds  had  put  in 
‘ University  facilities  are  provided  for  this  place  by 
Leeds.’  ” Then  I was  questioned  on  the  use  of  the 
word  “ provided,”  which  I subsequently  withdrew. 

I find  on  looking  at  the  Leeds  Representation  that  I 
am  wrong  in  saying  that  in  the  detailed  information 
which  they  supplied  in  relation  to  each  of  the  districts 
proposed  to  be  annexed  they  made  any  point  in 
regard  to  the  University,  but  in  their  general 
observations  which  sum  up  their  case  they  say  this : 

“ The  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  districts  use 
the  University,  the  museums,  public  parks  ami 
recreation  grounds,  public  libraries,  markets,  baths, 
established  by  your  Memorialists.”  They  put  it 
forward  as  a ground  in  Leeds.  Now  I see  iu 
Sheffield  there  is  a distinction.  They  say  “ The 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounddiig  districts  use  the 
University,  museums,  jiarks,  public  libraries, 

markets,  "baths,  recreation  grounds,  established  by 
your  Memorialists.”  The  difference  between  the  two 
is  that  in  the  Leeds  case  the  words  are  as  follows : 

“ The  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  districts  use 
the  University,  the  museums,”  and  it  may  be  that 
the  words  “ established  by  your  Memorialists  ” 
relate  only  to  the  words  commencing  with  “ the 
museums.”  But  in  Sheffield  they  claim  “ The 

University,  museums,  parks,  public  'libraries, 

markets,  baths,  recreation  grounds  established  by 
your  Memorialists.”  It  is  clear  that  they  put 
forward  the  fact  that  the  University  is  in  Sheffield 
as  a ground  for  annexing  other  areas  to  the  County 
Borough? — I think  that  is  clear. 

9374.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : 1 notice  that  in  para- 
graph 12  of  your  memorandum  you  say  “ Univer- 
sities.— Doncaster  has  the  benefit  of  the  very 
extensive  provision  made  by  the  Council  but  you 
are  not  suggesting  there  that  you  provide  the 
Universities  ? — No,  but  we  do  a great  deal  in  aid. 

(Chairnum)  : But  surely  a University  is  for  all  the 
world.  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Leeds  and  Durham  serve 
people  from  'all  parts  of  the  world  ? 

{Sir  Byland  A dkins) : It  throws  a light,  not  perhaps 
of  the  most  favourable  kind,  on  what  the  acquisitive 
spirit  will  do  when  it  has  exhausted  all  known 
arguments. 

(Sir  Leivis  Beard) : The  County  Council  is  referring 
to  the  University  here. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : No,  that  is  quite  an  acute 
perversion. 


(Sir  Walter  Nicholas)-.  I find  the  word  “pro- 
vided ” is  actually  there,  so  I was  not  far  wrong.  It 
is  in  the  Representation — “ the  facilities  provided.” 

9375.  (Col.  Williams) : With  regard  to  the  powers 
over  recalcitrant  Local  Authorities,  is  it  your 
experience,  in  fact,  that  the  present  powers  of 
representation  and  persuasion  are  in  most  cases 
quite  sufficient  to  get  done  what  is  reasonably 
required?— I think  you  m'ay  say  so,  in  most  cases. 

9376.  It 'would  be  an  exceptional  case  in  which  very 
stringent  powers  such  as  are  indicated  would  be 
required? — ^Yes. 

9377.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I see  that  in  the 
general  observations  of  the  City  of  Leeds  they  say  • 
“ With  regard  to  such  Mhnicipal  services  as  sewage 
disposal,  transport,  electricity,  gas  and  water  supply, 
police,  fire  brigade,  etc.,  it  is  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  the  whole  area  ” — which  means  an  'area 
much  larger  than  the  existing  City,  that  is  the  whole 
area  sought  to  be  brought  in — “ that  control  should 
he  centralised  so  as  to  secure  uniformity  and 
efficiency.”  Therefore,  is  it  correct  to  say,  at  anv 
rate  in  the  case  of  Leeds,  that  the  question  of  sewage 
disposal  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  Representation? 
— Yes,  in  'a  general  sense. 

9378.  In  an  answer  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Honoratus 
Lloyd,  you  said  that  considerations  of  sewage  dis- 
posal and  even  sewerage  may  come  in,  and  ought  not 
to  be  excluded  in  the  case  of  a Borough  extension  ?-- 
Yes. 

9379.  But  is  it  your  view  that  while  that  is  one  of 
the  many  things  which  may  come  in  after  'a  primd 
facie  case  has  been  established  under  the  present  law, 
it  is  not  one  of  those  things  which  should  be  in  the 
forefront  and  should  be  a predominant  reason  for 
raising  the  question  of  Borough  extension? — ^No,  1 do 
not  think  so. 

9380.  Now,  one  other  question.  As  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  question,  if  any — ^we  assume  there 
are  some  cases  in  which  it  must  be  considered — does 
the  importance,  if  any,  diminish  as  County  govern- 
ment is  developed  and  consolidated? — The  difficulties 
of  the  County  are  largely  increased. 

9381.  When  County  government  was  less  de- 
veloped, in  1888,  than  it  is  now,  the  question  of 
sewage  dispos'al  and  sewerage  might  be  more  im- 
portant, because  the  difference  between  conditions 
inside  and  outside  the  County  Borough  might  well 
be  great?  As  County  government,  including  District 
Councils  and  County  Councils,  develops  and  consoli- 
dates, the  importance  of  sewage  disposal  and  sewerage 
as  between  a Borough  seeking  extension  and  a County 
becomes  a less  important  factor? — The  other  factors 
have  become  very  much  more  important. 

9382.  And  the  'developments  of  District  Councils 
and  of  the  County  Councils  'are  tending  to  facilitate 
arrangements  for  sewage  disposal  and  sewerage  which 
make  the  argument  of  less  importance?  Do  you 
follow  ine? — ^I  am  not  sure  that  I do. 

9383.  Before  1688,  and  immediately  upon  the  crea- 
tion of  County  Councils  in  1888,  before  District 
Councils  were  created  in  their  present  form  in  1894, 
schemes  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  were  less 
highly  organised  in  Counties  than  they  are  to-day  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

9384.  Whereas  the  County  Borough,  or  that  which 
is  now  the  County  Borough,  a large  city  or  town, 
before  1888,  was  more  nearly  what  it  is  now  than 
was  the  County  of  those  days  to  what  the  County  is 
now.  Do  I make  myself  dear? — Yes,  I follow.  It  is 
difficult  to  miake  a comparison,  especially  as  we  know 
that  these  Boroughs  were  wholly  inadequately 
provided  for. 

9385.  I was  rather  assuming  that  they  were,  taking 
a very  favourable  view  of  their  pre-1888  condition. 
If  it  be  the  fact  that  public  health  services  in  Coun- 
ties, some  discharged  by  the  District  Council  and  some 
by  the  County  Council,  are  now  better  than  they 
were  in  1888— — ? — Far  better. 

9386.  Then  in  so  far  as  they  are,  that  diminishes 
the  importance  of  the  consideration  that  because  of 
sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  problems  part  of  the 
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County  should  be  taken  into  the  Borough? — Yes,  the 
other  things  become  more  important  relatively. 

9387.  And  not  only  that,  but  the  standard  of  that 
which  is  sought  to  be  taken  in  is  better  than  it  was 
forty  years  ago? — Certainly,  far  better. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : And  to  that  extent  the  argu- 
ment loses  its  force?  If  the  condition  of  the  adjoin- 
ing district  is  not  so  bad  as  it  was  the  case  is  not  so 
strong  ? 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Whereas  the  improvement  in 
the  County  Borough  does  not  affect  the  argument? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I think  we  may  say  that  we 
are  entirely  agreed  that  local  government  as  a whole 
has  improved  in  efficiency  in  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I think  the  point  I put  to 
the  witness  goes  a little  beyond  that  generalisation? 
(Sir  Lends  Beard) : Possibly. 

'9388.  (Chairman) : Now  shall  we  pass  to  paragraph 
11  ? — There  is  the  final  sub-paragraph  of  paragraph 
10,  “ (g)  Sanitation. — What  I have  said  as  to  sewage 
disposal  applies  to  other  heads  of  sanitary  adminis- 
tration.” Again,  we  have  in  the  Minister’s  decision, 
the  letter  which  says  in  regard  to  one  place  “ Im- 
provement in  sanitation  would  take  place.”  Again 
there,  we  ought  to  know  what  it  is.  It  comes  in  as 
a mere  incidental  remark,  and  it  ought  to  he  con- 
sidered apart  from  this.  If  the  sanitation  of  this 
place  was  bad,  there  ought  to  have  been  a complaint 
by  the  Borough  which  was  menaced,  no  doubt,  or 
says  it  was  menaced,  and  the  County  Council  ought 
to  have  had  an  opportunity,  and  the  District  Coun- 
cil ought  to  have  had  an  opportunity,  of  going  into 
the  matter.  As  it  is  we  have  this  remark,  and  we  do 
not  know  what  it  is  based  on.  As  far  as  we  imagine, 
it  is  due  to  some  source  of  information  which  mav 
date  many  years  and  years  back  in  the  archives  of  the 
Department. 

9389.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : In  what  does  this  remark 
occur?  Is  it  in  the  Leeds  letter?— Yes. 

9390.  Then  you  do  know  what  evidence  was  given 
at  the  Inquiry  .P— There  was  no  attack  on  the  place. 

9391.  You  say  that  in  respect  of  one  place  the  Min- 
ister says  in  his  letter  that  the  sanitary  administra- 
tion would  be  improved?—"  Might  be,”  I think. 

9392.  Can  you  read  me  the  passage  out  of  the 
letter? — It  is  appended  to  Sir  Robert  Fox’s  evidence, 
as  a matter  of  fact. 

9393.  (Chairman) : It  is  in  the  Minutes  of  the 
Fifteenth  Day? — It  is  paragraph  2,  sub-paragraph 
(4)  Yeadon : “Moreover  the  Minister  considers  that 
an  improvement  in  the  sanitary  administration  of 
the  Urban  district,  which  is  required,  will  be  obtained 
by  the  extension  of  the  two  Cities  so  as  to  include 
this  area.” 

9394.  (Sir,  Lewis  Beard) : Do  you  say  that  there 
was  no  evidence  given  at  the  Inquiry  as  to  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  Yeadon  ? — I do  not  know.  My  point 
is  that  if  there  is  any  allegation  of  that  kind  anywhere 
then  it  ought  to  be  said  exactly  what  is  wanted,  and 
there  ought  to  be  an  opportunity  of  remedying  it 
before  the  Inquiry  comes  along.  That  is  the  point 
I want  to  make. 

9395.  Your  suggestion  is  that  Leeds  ought,  before 
going  on  with  this,  extension,  to  have  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  County  Council  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  Yeadon  .P — Yes.  We  have  all  these  things  dis- 
covered, very  naturally,  when  an  extension  comes 
forward. 

9396.  But  is  it  not  the  discovery  of  these  things 
which  precedes  the  application  for  extension? — I cer- 
tainly do  not  think  so  for  a moment. 

9397 . You  think  that  Leeds  wants  an  extension,  and 
makes  its  case  afterwards  ? — No  one  knows  better 
than  you  do,  of  course,  that  the  case  is  in  preparation 
for  quite  a long  time,  and  people  are  keeping  their 
eyes  open. 

9398.  I want  you  to  answer  my  question?  Do  you 
suggest  that  the  desire  of  Leeds  for  extension  is  in- 
dependent of  the  reasons  which  they  give  at  the 
Inquiry  ?— I have  my  own  opinion,  and  I do  not  think 
I can  give  that  as  a matter  of  evidence. 


9399.  Then  perhaps  you  will  not  refer  to  it? — I 
referred  to  the  fact. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I understand  your  point  to 
be  this,  that  if  you  have  some  area  within  reach  of 
the  tentacles  of  Leeds,  or  of  some  plan  which  they 
]nay  have  for  very  good  reasons,  where  they  at  the 
Inquiry  or  in  the  Representation  allege  sanitary  de- 
fects, it  would  have  been  to  the  public  interest  if 
they  had  brought  that  to  the  attention  of  the  County 
Council  before,  and  if  the  defects  had  been  remedied 
it  would  have  disposed  of  the  point,  and  if  they  had 
not  it  would  have  made  their  point  impregnable? 

9400.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  was  the  question  I 
asked  Mr.  Dixon,  and  in  reply  he  suggested  that  , 
these  points  were  only  brought  up  at  the  Inquiry.  I 
suggested  that  they  preceded  the  Inquiry  and  were 
the  reasons  for  asking  for  the  Inquiry? — Of  course 
this  is  a matter  of  inference,  hut  I will  mention  that 
this  particular  place  is  more  than  seven  miles  from 
Leeds,  and  things  would  have  to  be  very  bad  before 
there  was  a menace. 

9401.  That  is  a very  proper  remark  as  to  the 
weight  of  the  argument.  But  your  point,  as  I take 
it,  is  this — I will  put  it  to  you  again,  and  I think 
Sir  Ryland  and  I entirely  agree — that  if  there  is 
this  state  of  affairs  in  Yeadon  or  anywhere  else,  Leeds 
ought  to  call  the  attention  of  the  County  Council  to 
it  before  bringing  forward  the  question  of  extension  ? 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Before  using  it  in  reference 
to  an  extension? 

9402.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I was  putting  it  even 
stronger  than  that?— I think  directly  Leeds  f^ls 
that  they  are  troubled  by  the  conditions  surrounding 
them,  tlio  right  thing  would  be  to  say  so  to  the  people 
concerned. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : But  you  do  not  suggest  that 
they  were  troubled?  You  do  not  suggest  that  it  was 
an  open  sore  which  was  something  they  discovered  in 
the  process  of  preparing  their  case  ? 

9403.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : The  fact  that  they  have 
not  mentioned  it  to  the  County  Council  and  have 
made  no  complaint  raises  in  your  mind  the  thought 
that  it  may  only  have  been  discovered,  or,  at  any  rate, 
only  decided  to  be  used  after  they  have  resolved  to 
bring  their  case? — Yes. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Do  you  mean  that,  because  you 
said  you  would  not  give  that  as  part  of  your  evidence 
when  I asked  you? 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : What  he  said  he  would  not 
give  as  part  of  his  evidence  was  whether  they  started 
and  made  it  up  afterwards. 

9404.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Your  suggestion  is  that 
at  some  stage  or  other  Leeds  ought  to  have  com- 
plained or  brought  the  attention  of  the  Authorities 
in  the  district  to  the  matter?— Yes.  The  ground  is 
not  entitled  to  weight  until  the  matter  has  been  sifted 
at  some  prior  stage.  It  may  or  may  not  be  a reason- 
able ground.  Nothing  would  justify  bringing  in  a 
place  at  this  distance  from  Leeds,  in  our  opinion. 

9405.  Do  you  suggest  that  before  taking  action  in 
the  matter  Leeds  ought  to  have  complained  of  this 
state  of  things  in  Yeadon  to  the  Authorities  con- 
cerned?— Certainly,  if  it  is  to  be  made  a ground. 

9406.  Whether  it  is  to  be  made  a ground  or  not, 
the  ground  of  complaint,  or  the  ground  of  calling 
attention  to  it,  is  that  there  is  a bad  state  of  things  ? 
— As  soon  as  they  felt  trouble  about  this  state  of 
affairs,  the  natural  and  proper  thing  would  have  been 
to  say  to  the  people  concerned,  “ This  ought  not  to 
go  on.” 

9407.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Is  that  your  answer 
now,  because  it  was  not  your  previous  answer  ? Your 
previous  answer  was  that  they  discovered  this  in  the 
process  of  preparing  their  case  ? — That  was  put  to  me. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I did  not  put  it  to  you. 
(Chairman) : 1 would  like  to  have  that  quite  clear. 

9408.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I must  say  I do  not 
not  think  that  you  are  quite  fair  when  you  say  that 
in  the  process  of  preparing  the  case  they  have  con- 
cealed something  from  you? — No,  I do  not  put  it  in 
that  way. 

9409.  That  is  the  impression  you  conveyed  to  my 
mind?' — ^I  am  sorry.  I did  not  wish  to  convey  that 
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sort  of  impression.  I think  that  the  discovery  Tvhic'h 
takes  place  assumes  a different  aspect,  probably, 
during  the  process  of  getting  the  evidence  together. 

9410.  (Chairman) : What  you  say,  as  I under- 

stand it,  is  this,  that  the  Borough  should  not  make 
this  part  of  their  case  unless  they  have  made  a 
complaint  beforehand.  Is  that  so? — That  I think. 

9411.  But  is  that  so? — ^Yes. 

9412.  Supposing  the  had  state  of  affairs  in  regard 
to  sewage  disposal  coincided  with  the  preparation 
of  the  case — I mean  supposing  there  was  no  long 
interval  after  the  thing  got  had — supposing  an  acci- 

» dent  took  place  or  something  went  wrong — would  you 
say  then  that  it  should  not  he  used  at  all,  because 
there  had  been  no  previous  complaint? — I do  not  wish 
to  bar  it  out  any  more  than  I wish  to  bar  out  sewers. 
I only  do  not  want  these  things  to  be  sprung  as  the 
primary  or  principal  ground  for  extensions  when 
really  they  ought  to  be  considered  on  the  merits  of 
the  case. 

9413.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  put  in  some  words 
there  which  are  rather  difficult  to  follow.  You  say 
“ as  the  primary  or  principal  ground  for  extensions.” 
Does  your  point  with  regard  to  no  complaint  being 
made  prior  to  action  being  taken  only  apply  to  cases 
in  which  the  state  of  affairs  is  one  of  the  primary 
or  principal  causes  for  seeking  extension? — I think 
it  applies  if  it  is  put  forward  at  all. 

9414.  (Mr.  Lloyd):  What  happens,  surely,  is  this? 
In  the  case  of  a Local  Inquiry  the  Borough  makes 
certain  leading  complaints,  if  it  has  any,  which 
probably  appear  already  in  its  Representation,  and 
in  the  course  of  that  it  sometimes  makes  observations 
with  reference  to  sanitary  matters  which  are  perhaps 
not  in  themselves  leading  features,  and  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  do  not  appear  in  the  Representa- 
tion, and  you  say  that  those  should  not  be  alluded 
to  at  all  unless  there  has  been  a previous  complaint? 
— I think  they  would  not  be  entitled  to  weight. 

9415.  That  is  exactly  what  happens  now,  is  it  not, 
because  when  they  are  alluded  to  the  representative 
of  the  County  at  once  says  “ Well,  these  matters  are 
made  of  importance  for  the  day,  but  we,  the  County, 
have  never  heard  of  them  before ; we  have  never  heard 
a suggestion  of  the  sort,  and  they  are  mere  stage 
ghosts  which  are  being  produced  for  the  purpose  of 
(his  Inquiry”?  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  which 
happens  ? — Yes. 

9416.  But  you  say  that  not  only  should  the  allega- 
tions then  made  be  liable  to  such  an  answer  as  that, 
which  is  quite  right,  but  that  there  also  ought  to  be 
some  sort  of  provision  that  those  things  should  not 
be  alluded  to  at  all.? — No.  that  we  could  not  say. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : At  any  rate,  it  is  purely  a 
waste  of  time?  It  is  not  in  the  public  interest  that 
things  of  that  sort  should  be  brought  up  at  Local 
Inquiries  when  they  are  open  to  a crushing  reply  on 
the  other  side?  It  may  be  very  good  dialectics,  but 
the  whole  thing  is  a waste  of  time  and  against  the 
public  interest,  is  it  not? 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : Of  course,  it  is  conceivable  that  in 
actually  getting  up  the  details  of  their  evidence  they 
have  found  out  things  which,  though  not  complained 
of  before,  should  not  be  excluded? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : The  tribunal  will  know 
what  weight  to  attach  to  it  in  all  the  circumstances? 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : Yes. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : But  is  it  not  wasting  the 
time  to  have  these  things  brought  up  to  it? 

9417.  (Sir  Ljewis  Beard) : You  said  that  a com- 
plaint ought  to  be  made.  Whether  that  complaint 
is  made  in  anticipation  of  an  application  for  exten- 
sion or  otherwise,  to  whom  should  it  be  made?  Sup- 
posing it  is  a sewer  question,  to  -whom  should  it  be 
made? — I think  to  the  Sanitary  Authority  and  the 
County  Council. 

9418.  We  agree  that  the  County  Borough  Council 
have  no  statutory  status  to  make  a complaint  at 
all  ? — Certainly. 

9419.  And  if  that  complaint  were  made,  it  would 
be,  more  or  less,  officious? — Yes.  more  or  less. 


9420.  And  it  might  be  set  aside  by  the  Local 
Authority  as  being  a complaint  from  people  who  had 
no  right  to  be  heard? — No  doubt  it  could  be. 

9421.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : And  probably  it 

would  be  strongly  resented  as  coming  from  a body 
which  exercised  no  jurisdiction  over  the  particular 
area.? — ^I  do  not  think  that. 

9422.  It  is  a complaint,  I suppose,  discovered  by 
the  vigilance  of  a neighhouring  Authority  which  has 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  area,  by  the  vigilance  of  an 
official  of  that  Authority — the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  probably? — Probably. 

9423.  All  the  Counties  have  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  at  the  present  moment,  and  they  are  as  fully 
competent  to  discover  this  cause  of  complaint  as  the 
Authority  which  has  no  jurisdiction,  but  has  in  fact 
discovered  it.? — Yes.  We  want  to  be  able  to  remedy 
this  defect  before  the  Inquiry  conies  along. 

9424.  You  should  have  discovered  it,  if  you  have 
the  machinery? — You  cannot  discover  everything. 

9425.  I am  venturing  to  put  to  you  that  you  are 
really  putting  almost  an  impossible  position?  You 
have  got  the  machinery  within  the  County  area;  you 
ought  to  have  two  sources  by  means  of  which  you  can 
discover  this  defect:  first  of  all  the  machinery  of  the 
Local  Authority,  who  are  responsible;  secondly,  the 
machinery  of  the  County  Council,  who  have  certain 
supervisory  duties,  but  unfortunately  have  not  the 
power  which  they  ought  to  have;  and  because  these 
two  people  do  not  discover  it,  and  a third  person 
discovers  it  who  may  be  damnified  by  its  very  exist- 
ence,  you  want  to  preclude  them  from  making  anv 
capital  out  of  that  at  the  Inquiry?  Is  that  a reason- 
able pioposition? — It  appears  to  me  to  be  very 
reasonable. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Of  course,  every  one  is 

entitled  to  his  opinion. 

9426.  (Chairman) : I did  not  quite  catch  that  last 
answer  ? — I certainly  thought  it  was  very  reasonable, 
because  the  Borough  is  about  to  make  this  a ground 
of  attack. 

(Chairman):  As  I gather,  Sir  Walter’s  question 
was  this;  supposing  nobody  had  discovered  this 
except  the  County  Borough,  who  had  discovered  it 
because  it  was  a nuisance  to  the  Borough,  because 
they  were  the  only  persons  who  had  discovered  it, 
was  that  to  be  a reason  why  they  should  not  bring 
it  forward  at  the  Inquiry? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : And  when  it  was  the  duty 
of  two  other  Authorities  to  discover  it  ? 

9427.  (Chairman) ; You  say  it  should  not  be  brought 

forward  ? I suggested  the  primary  remedy 

9428.  Am  I to  understand  that  you  say  that  in 
that  case  any  evidence  or  representation  in  regard 
to  that  sewerage  question  should  be  barred  at  the 
Inquiry?  No,  it  is  a question  of  the  weight.  The 
real  point  is  that  this  want  of  sanitation  ought  to  be 
put  right  quite  regardless  of  the  extension. 

9429.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Ought  not  you  to  put 
it  right  qua  the  Local  Authority,  and  ought  not  you, 
the  County  Council,  to  exercise  such  powers  as  you 
possess  with  a view  of  getting  it  put  right  if  it  does 
in  fact  exist,  without  any  action  on  the  part  of  a 
neighbouring  Authority  which  has  no  jurisdiction; 
and  if  you  do  not  put  it  right,  are  not  they  entitled 
to  make  all  the  capital  they  can  out  of  the  situation  ? 
It  is  only  what  capital  they  can? — We  do  not  think 
it  desirable  that  these  matters  of  sanitation  should 
be  settled  as  a side  issue,  as  it  were,  to  an  Inquiry 
on  extension. 

9430.  (Sir  William  Aliddlebrooh) : Would  not  the 
question  whether  the  offence  did  exist  or  not  be  a 
debatable  point.?-— It  might  be. 

9431.  Assuming  that  the  Borough  complains  of  it, 

is  it  not  the  natural  course  for  the  Local  Authority  to 
say,  “ It  does  not  exist,”  or  “ You  are  magnifying 
it,”  and  there  is  a dispute  as  to  whether  it  exists 
or  not? — If  there  is  a fair  opportunity  of  remedying 
it 

9432.  At  first  you  have  to  satisfy  both  parties,  those 
who  allege  it  and  those  against  whom  it  is  alleged, 
and  possibly  the  County  Council  too,  that  the  offence 
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does  exist,  and  is  it  not  almost  a certainty  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  opinions  would  differ  on  that? — 
No  doubt. 

9433.  Who  is  to  settle  whether  or  not  there  is 
anything  requiring  remedying  p — I would  rather  have 
the  matter  thrashed  out  independently  of  the  question 
of  extension,  the  real  question  being  is  this  place 
properly  administered  ? 

9434.  Assuming  that  the  allegation  is  true  and  that 
the  offence  does  exist,  is  not  that  an  indication  that 
first  the  Local  Authority  is  neglecting  its  duty  as 
Sanitary  Authority  of  the  area? — No  doubt. 

9435.  And  secondly,  that  the  County  Council  is 
neglecting  its  duty  to  supervise  and  call  the  attention 
of  the  Local  Authority  to  it  ? — It  may  mean  that  they 
have  not  discovered  the  particular  thing  in  question. 

9436.  Does  not  your  proposal  lead  to  this,  that  some 
Authority  with  no  statutory  power,  who  would  be 
resented  as  unduly  interfering  with  another  indepen- 
dent Authority,  must  make  a complaint  where  the 
Local  Authority  and  the  County  Council  have  to  an 
extent  neglected  their  duty  There  may  be  justifica- 
tion for  neglecting  it,  but  is  not  that  what  the  pro- 
posal comes  to  ? — I am  afraid  I am  only  repeating, 
but  what  I do  want  is  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
remedying  the  defect,  if  it  exists. 

9437.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  Does  it  not  come  to 
this?  Of  course,  it  depends  entirely  on  the  way  in 
which  any  representation  is  made  inter  se  between 
Local  Authorities.  It  might  be  apparently  officious 
and  might  be  anything  but  persuasive,  hut  if  I 
understand  your  point  aright  what  you  think  is  that 
it  would  be  better,  if  it  were  possible,  for  a 
neighbouring  Authority,  a great  County  Borough 
wanting  to  extend,  to  advise  the  County  Council  and 
the  other  Authority  and  give  them  an  opportunity 
of  dealing  with  it  before  it  crops  up.  as  a make-weight 
at  the  Inquiry?  There  are  many  things  in  life 
which  depend  a groat  deal  on  how  they  are  handled, 
but  you  say  that  you  are  put  at  what  you  consider 
to  be  an  unfair  disadvantage  when  this  only  appears 
for  the  first  time  as  part  of  a Representation.? — I 
think  so.  I think  it  would  be  in  the  public  interest 
if  it  could  be  remedied  otherwise. 

9438.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I am  commencing  to 
have  a glimmering  now  of  what  your  point  is.  Your 
point  is  that  this  question  of  sewerage  ought  not  to 
be  involved  in  an  extension  Inquiry  but  ought  to 
be  adjusted  between  the  parties  quite  apart  from 
that  ? — That  is  my  point. 

(Chairman) : Shall  we  pass  on  now  to  para- 

graph 11  ? 

New  County  Boeoughs. 

11.  The  preceding  witness  has  shown  the  disastrous 
results  which  must  eventually  be  produced  by  the 
adoption  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  Borough  policy 
of  extension,  and  of  acceptance  of  the  contention 
that  60,000  population  gives  a primd  facie  case  for 
County  Borough  status,  without  regard  to  the  injury 
to  the  County  administration,  and  without  even 
showing  that  there  will  be  some  great  gain  to  the 
Borough  itself  (apart  from  financial  gain  by  escaping 
contributions  to  the  cost  of  main  roads). 

I have  to  point  out  that  every  new  County 
Borough  causes  substantial  injury  to  the  County  both 
financially  and  administratively,  and  that  having 
regard  to  the  state  of  things  now  existing  it  is  most 
undesirable  from  the  County  point  of  view  that  any 
more  County  Boroughs  should  be  constituted,  unless 
for  reasons  of  a most  weighty  description. 

It  may  be  confidently  asserted  on  behalf  of  County 
Councils  that  the  cases  where  such  reasons  can  be 
given  are  very  rare  indeed. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  contended  that  the  services 
which  the  new  County  Borough  will  provide  must 
generally  be  inferior  to  those  now  enjoyed  by  the 
Borough  in  common  with  the  County  area-^more 
particularly  in  the  case  of  higher  education  and 
provision  of  treatment  for  tuberculosis. 


9439.  (Chairman) : To  clear  my  mind  in  the  first 
instance,  I will  ask  you  this.  You  say  “ The  pre- 
ceding witness  has  shown  the  disastrous  results  which 
must  eventually  be  produced  by  the  adoption  in  the 
West  Riding  of  the  Borough  policy  of  extension,  and 
of  acceptance  of  the  contention  that  50,000  popula- 
tion gives  a primd  facie  case  for  County  Borough 
status.”  I should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  Sir 
Robert  Fox’s  evidence  on  that  point  at  Question 
7384,  Fourteenth  Day,  in  answer  to  Sir  Walter 
Nicholas.  Sir  Walter  said  “ On  your  answer,  is  not 
the  title  to  the  creation  of  a County  Borough 
established  on  a mathematical  principle  and  not  upon 
the  principles  which  are  set  out  in  paragraph  17  of 
the  preliminary  memorandum  of  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations?  ” Sir  Robert  Fox  answered 
“ No,  I did  not  mean  that.  I said  it  was  a pi-iind 
facie  starting  point;  that  is  the  way  I put  it.  After 
that,  of  course,  there  are  all  the  various  considera- 
tions to  be  gone  into.  I do  not  call  it  a title 5 it  is 
an  opportunity  to  apply — that  is  all.”  Sir  Ryland 
Adkins  then  asked  “ It  merely  gives  a locus  standi?  ” 
and  Sir  Robert  Fox  said  “ Yes.”  That  does  not  go 
quite  so  far  as  your  suggestion  ? — No.  I am  in  agree- 
ment with  Sir  Robert  Fox,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  for  some  time  there  has  been  a generally  pre- 
vailing impression  that  when  a place  arrived  at  50,000 
inhabitants  it  did  deem  itself  entitled  to  something 
more  than  a primd  facie  case  to  apply. 

(Chairman) : But  you  are  in  agreement  with  Sir 
Robert  Fox  on  that  point,  on  the  question  of  the 
50,000? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : He  in  fact  has  been  con- 
fronted with  this  very  claim,  as  he  says  later  on  'u 
his  evidence,  on  the  part  of  the  Town  Clerk  of 
Doncaster. 

9440.  (Chairman) : Yes,  hut  as  regards  that 

particular  evidence  which  we  have  had,  you  are  in 
agreement  with  Sir  Robert  Fox? — Oh,  yes. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I think  we  are  all  agreed 
that  when  it  really  comes  down  to  50,000  population, 
what  is  given  is  a locus  standi,  and  that  population 
does  not,  in  itself,  give  a primd  facie  case,  but  the 
point  this  witness  puts  is  that  many  people  who  are 
not  on  this  Commission  and  have  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  the  blended  truths  of  the  different  wit- 
nesses are  still  under  the  impression  that  it  is  a 
pn'imd  facie  case? 

9441.  (Mr.  Hritchard):  Mr.  Dent  put  it  very 

clearly,  I think.  He  said  that  there  are  two  things 
that  have  to  be  shown;  first,  that  they  have  a popu- 
lation of  60,000 ; and,  secondly,  that  it  is  desirable  to 
make  the  change? — We  have  been  fighting  this  preva- 
lent notion  that  there  was  something  more  than  a 
locus  standi. 

9442.  Are  you  going  to  show  us  that  any  disastrous 
results  have  been  produced  by  the  formation  of 
County  Boroughs  in  the  West  Riding? — We  do  not 
say  they  are  disastrous  at  the  present  time.  We 
think  them  unfortunate. 

9443.  In  what  respect? — We  think  it  unfortunate, 
first  of  all,  that  the  Government  should  have  had  to 
give  way  and  admit  so  low  a population  as  60,000  to 
give  a locus  standi  at  all. 

9444.  The  point  I am  on  is  this : you  have  had 
several  County  Boroughs  created  in  the  West  Riding 
in  recent  years  ? — Yes. 

9445.  Have  they  had  any  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
County? — We  should  certainly  not  use  the  word 
“ disastrous.” 

9446.  Or  a very  seriously  detrimental  effect? — Not 
seriously  up  to  the  present  time. 

9447.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Have  they  had  a good 
effect  upon  the  County? — No,  bad  as  far  as  it  goes. 

9448.  In  what  way? — They  have  made  it  more 
difficult  to  administer  and  they  have  taken  away  the 
control  of  the  County  Council  in  certain  important 
areas.  1 come  to  that  point  later  on. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  do  not  agree  with  Sir 
Robert  Fox  that  difficulties  are  good  for  everybody? 

9449.  (Chairman) : Then  you  say  that  “ every  new 
County  Borough  causes  substantial  injury  to  the 
County  both  financially  and  administratively,  and 
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that  having  regard  to  the  state  of  things  now  existing 
it  is  most  undesirable  from  the  County  point  of  view 
that  any  more  County  Boroughs  should  be  con- 
stituted, unless  for  reasons  of  a most  weighty  descrip- 
tion.” You  might  give  us  the  advantage  of  your 
opinion  as  to  what  are  the  reasons  of  a most  weighty 
description,  or,  to  shorten  the  proceedings,  do  you 
agree  with  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Dent  gave  on  that 
point? — I agree  with  him. 

9450.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything? — I think  not. 
I do  enlarge  somewhat  on  that  in  this  Doncaster 
matter. 


9451.  You  want  to  adduce  that  as  a case  in  point? — 
I think  that  would  cover  my  ground. 

9452.  Then  in  the  fourth  sub-paragraph  you  say 
it  is  contended  that  the  services  which  the  new 

County  Borough  will  provide  must  generally  be 
inferior  to  those  now  enjoyed  by  the  Borough  in 
common  with  the  County  area,”  and  you  adduce 
higher  education  and  tuberculosis? — Yes. 

^ 9453.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : With  regard  to  the  provi- 
sion of  treatment  for  tuberculosis,  my  recollection  is 
that  the  Act  of  Parliament  provides  only  for  institu- 
tional treatment,  does  it  not? — ‘‘Institutional”  I 
understand  to  be  a wide  term  which  includes  such 
matters  as  dispensaries  and  clinics  as  well  as  resi- 
dential institutions  like  sanatoria. 

9454,  I quite  agree,  but  it  is  not  domiciliary  treat- 
ment?— No. 


(Sir  Ityland  Adkins) : There  is  some  mistake  here, 
I think?  This  is  not  a question  of  argument  or  de- 
duction. I understood  there  were  powers  to  make 
domiciliary  visits  under  the  Act. 

(Sir_  Lewis  Beard)  : I think  the  Act  uses  the  word 
‘‘  institutional,”  but  it  is  institutional  in  the  sense 
the  witn^s  has  defined.  The  treatment  in  the  homes 
was  originally  in  the  Insurance  Act,  and  it  was 
covered  by  the  Is.  9d.;  then  6d.  was  taken  off  and 
added  to  the  doctors’  fee  in  order  that  it  might  come 
undOT  the  medical  benefit,  and  it  comes  under  medical 
benefit  now  under  the  Insurance  Acts. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins):  But  the  duties  are  not 

limited  by  the  Insurance  Acts? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : No,  they  are  limited  by  the  Act 
which  was  passed  recently. 


9455.  (Chairman) : (To  the  Witness)  You  have  th 
Act  ther^  I think?— Yes.  The  first  section  of  th 
Health  (Tuberculosis)  Act,  1921,  says 
Where  the  Council  of  any  County  or  Count 
Borough  has,  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  mad 
arrangements  for  the  treatment  of  persons  sufferin 
(including  persons  insured  unde 
tne  JNatioiial  Health  Insurance  Acts,  1911  to  1920)  a 
or  m dispensaries,  sanatoria,  and  other  institution 
in  accordance  with  a scheme  ” the  Council  shall  ‘‘  b 
deemed  to  have  made  adequate  arrangements  for  th 
treatment  of  tuberculosis.” 


9466.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) ; That  is  Sir  Harcourt 
Clares  drafting ?-That  is  the  governing  section  in 
most  Counties. 


9457.  That  simply  says  that  where  they  have  it  it 
ehall  be  ^emed_  that  they  have  complied  with  the 
section.  What  is  the  section  after  that? — ‘‘  Where 
the  Council  of  any  County  or  County  Borough  fails 
to  make  adequate^  arrangements  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  at  or  in  dispensaries,  sanatoria,  and  other 
institutions  approved  by  the  Minister,  the  Minister 
may,  after  giving  the  Council  an  opportunity  of  being 
heard,  make  such  arrangements  as  he  may  think 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  such  treatment.” 

9458.  And  the  obligation  is  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  are  there  mentioned? — ^^Yes. 


9459.  In  many  cases  these  institutions  for  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis  are  common  to  Counties  and 
County  Boroughs  ?— Probably  that  would  be  so. 

9460.  And  in  many  cases  the  arrangement  is  made 
not  by  the  County  Council  or  the  County  Borough 
building  an  institution — I am  referring  now  in  the 
first  place  to  sanatoria — but  by  their  making  arrange- 
ments with  an  existing  institution  which  has  been  set 
up  by  voluntary  effort? — That  must  be  so,  no  doubt. 


9461.  In  such  a case  as  that  the  change  of  status 
from  a Borough  to  a County  Borough  is  a financial 
question  .P — I think  this  comes  in  more  especially  as 
to  dispensaries. 

9462.  It  is  a question  of  dispensaries? — I think  as 
regards  sanatoria  the  Borough  could  make  adequate 
arrangements  either  with  the  County  or  with  some 
institution. 

9463.  With  respect  to  dispensaries,  the  County  dis- 
pensaries would  no  doubt  be  placed  about  in  the 
different  centres  of  population?- — Yes. 

9464.  And  if  one  of  those  centres  of  population 
became  a County  Borough,  the  natural  arrangement 
would  be  to  take  over  that  dispensary? — For  the 
Borough  to  take  it  over,  yes. 

9466.  There  is  no  power  of  inquiry  at  these  dis- 
pensaries as  to  the  patients? — No. 

9466.  So  that  no  financial  question  arises,  and  at 
a dispensary  you  do  not  inquire  whether  the  person 
is  a ratepayer  of  the  County  or  of  the  Borough? — I 
should  think  probably  not,  except,  certainly,  if  it  is 
a question  of  residential  institutional  treatment; 
then  you  do. 

9467.  I agree  there  you  must.  But  the  dispensary 
is  run  as  an  institution  of  itself;  it  is  free  to  all 
comers,  practically? — ^I  think  so,  generally. 

9468.  It  will  be  free  to  tho  people  who  are  con- 
veniently situated  to  have  access  to  it,  and  those  are 
the  people  who  attend  it? — I should  think  so. 

9469.  Perhaps  we  are  going  a little  out  of  our 
depths  in  going  into  details  of  this  kind,  but  this 
question  of  tuberculosis  is  subject  to  very  simple 
arrangements? — What  occurs  is  that  our  administra- 
tion is  more  expensive  because  we  must,  in  the  popu- 
lous area,  maintain  the  same  dispensary  or  clinic  as 
we  had  before.  That  I mention  later  on  in  reference 
to  Doncaster  as  what  would  occur. 

9470.  I do  not  quite  follow  that.  If  Doncaster  or 
any  other  town  became  a County  Borough,  they 
would  take  over  the  dispensary,  would  not  they? — 
Yes,  but  we  should  have  another  alongside  of  it. 

9471.  For  the  people  living  in  the  County,  near 
Doncaster? — Yes.  We  should  still  have  a very  large 
population — over  70,000  or  80,000. 

9472.  For  whom  Doncaster  would  be  a convenient 
centre? — The  only  centre. 

9473.  You  would  still  retain  your  dispensary  at 
Doncaster,  and  the  County  Borough  would  have  to 
put  up  one  alongside  it? — Yes,  but  we  should  lose 
the  rateable  value  of  Doncaster. 

9474.  That  is  another  question.  That  is  a financial 
question? — Certainly.  Our  own  service  would  be  as 
effective  but  more  costly.  The  County  Borough  ser- 
vice, we  say,  would  probably  be  more  costly  and,  at 
all  events,  not  so  good,  we  think. 

9475.  Would  not  it  be  possible  for  the  County 
Borough  to  make  arrangements  to  have  a joint  dis- 
pensary?— That  would  be  a possible  thing.  It  was 
not  proposed. 

9476.  We  are  using  Doncaster  only  as  an  illustra- 
tion, but  I mean  generally? — ^Yes. 

9477.  (Chairman) : We  must  keep  carefully  away 
from  any  appearance  of  judging  any  particular  case? 
— Certainly. 

9478.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  would  be  possible  in 
such  a case  for  a joint  dispensary  to  be  set  up? — It 
would  be  possible. 

9479.  There  is  no  difliculty  about  it,  is  there? — 
Well,  the  first  difficulty  would  be  which  man  is  to 
run  it. 

9-180.  Has  not  it  been  done  in  several  cases? — I 
think  it  is  highly  probable. 

9481.  The  difficulties  in  this  case  are  infinitely  less 
than  the  difficulty  of  one  County  Borough  calling 
attention  to  the  state  of  somebody  else’s  sewers? — I 
do  not  think  so. 

9482.  Has  it  not  been  done? — Probably. 

9483.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  What  has  happened  in 
those  cases  in  which  Boroughs  in  the  West  Riding 
have  been  constituted  County  Boroughs? — I do  not 
think  there  is  a joint  arrangement  in  any  case. 
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It  could  be  done,  but  it  has  not  been  proposed. 
Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  difficulty  of  joint 
arrangements. 

9484.  I quite  see  that,  but  is  it  not  possible  to 
arrange  that  one  party  or  the  other  shall  conduct  a 
dispensary  and  take  in  patients  from  other  parts  of 
the  area.P — It  would  be  possible.  Of  course,  the 
Borough  man  is  not  a specialist. 

9485.  Is  he  not? — No,  not  in  tuberculosis.  Nor 
does  he  have  a very  highly  trained  specialist  with 
every  conceivable  apparatus  ready  in  the  laboratory 
to  deal  with  difficult  oases. 

{The  Witness 

Mr.  Samuel  Taylor,  D.L.,  J. 

9489.  {Chairman) : I think,  Mr.  Taylor,  we  will 
go  through  your  evidence  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
if  you  agree,  and  put  any  questions  which  arise  on 
each  paragraph? — ^Yes. 

COUNTY  OOUNOILS  ASSOCIATION. 

CREATION  AND  EXTENSION  OP  COUNTY 
BOROUGHS. 

Memorandum  oe  Evidence  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Taylor,  D.L.,  J.P. 

1.  I am  an  Alderman  of  the  Lancashire  County 
Council  and  have  been  a member  of  the  County 
Council  for  22  years.  I am  Chairman  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee,  Chairman  of  the  Elementary 
Edncation  Sub-Committee  of  the  Lancashire  Educa- 
tion Committee,  and  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  County  Council  on  the  County  Councils  Associa- 
tion. 

County  Palatine  oe  Lancaster. 

2.  The  population,  acreage,  and  rateable  value 
of  the  geographical  and  administrative  areas  of 
the.  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster  for  the  years  1889 
and  1023  were  respectively  as  follows  : — 


Geographical  County. 

1889.  1923. 

Population  ...  3,640,868  4,098,469 

Acreage  1,212,282  1,194,665 

Rateable  Value  ...  £18,529,410  £27,623,938 

Administrative  County. 

1889.  1923. 

Population  ...  1,761,320  1,767,539 

Acreage  1,132,057  1,054,608 


Rateable  Value  ...  £8,468,569  £9,804,594 

3.  Prom  these  figures  it  wiU  be  seen  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  population  in  the  Adminis- 
trative County  since  1889  of  6,219,  and  an  increase 
in  rateable  value  of  approximately  three-quarters  of 
a million  pounds.  These  relatively  small  increases 
in  rateable  value  and  population  are  serious  matters 
from  the  point  of  view  of  County  government, 
especially  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  in- 
creased responsibilities  of  the  County  Council  in 
these  days,  as  compared  with  their  responsibilities 
and  duties  in  1889. 

4.  The  population,  acreage,  and  rateable  values 
of  the  County  Borough  areas  in  the  County  Palatine 
fpr  the  years  1889  and  1923,  were  respectively  as 
follows : — 

County  Borough  Areas. 

1880.  1923. 

Population  ...  1,879,538  3,230,920 

Acreage  ...  ...  80,225  140,047 

Rateable  Value  ...  £10,060,841  £18,319,344 

5.  Prom  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
population,  acreage,  and  rateable  values  in  the 
County  Borough  areas  over  the  period  in  question 
have  been  increased  as  follows : — 

Population  increased  by  1,3-51,382,  or  71'9  per 
cent. 

Acreage  increased  by  69,822,  or  74'5  per  cent. 

Rateable  value  increased  by  £8,258,503,  or  82  per 
cent. 


9486.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Do  not  you  know  that  the 
Minister  of  Health  requires  every  County  Borougli 
to  appoint  a Tuberculosis  Officer,  and  requires  him 
to  possess  certain  qualifications? — ^Yes,  I know,  but 
I do  not  think  they  have  anything  in  the  small 
County  Borough  which  we  are  talking  of  equal  to 
the  organisation  we  should  have  in  the  County. 

9487.  Probably  not,  because  it  is  not  necessary? — 
They  are  the  same  people. 

9488.  The  same  skill  is  necessary,  but  not  the  same 
organisation? — I agree. 

withdrew.) 

P.,  called  and  examined. 

6.  A domparison  of  the  figures  relating  to  popu- 
lation, acreage,  and  rateable  values  in  the  Adminis- 
trative County  as  in  1889  and  in  the  County  Boroughs 
in  the  same  year  with  the  population,  acreage,  and 
rateable  values  in  the  Administrative  County  and 
County*  Boroughs  respectively  in  1923  shows  that, 
whereas  the  population  in  the  Administrative  County 
in,  1923  was  only  0'35  per  cent,  more  than  in  1889, 
the  population  in  the  areas  of  the  several  Connty 
Boroughs  over  the  same  period  had  increased  by 
71'9  per  cent.,  and  .over  the  same  period  the  acreage 
of  the  Administrative  County  had  decreased  by  7'3 
per  cent.,  whilst  that  of  the  County  Boroughs  had 
increased  by  74'5  per  cent. ; and  the  rateable  value 
in  the  Administrative  County  had  increased  by  9'8 
per  cent.,  whereas  the  rateable  value  in  the  areas  of 
the  County  Boroughs  had-  increased  by  82  per  cent. 

7.  The  number  of  County  Boroughs  in  Lancashire 
in  1889  was  15,  and  in  1923  is  18. 

8.  The  number  of  Non-County  Boroughs  in  Lan- 
cashire in  1889  was  10,  and  in  1923  is  19. 

9.  Of  the  19  Non-County  Boroughs,  14  are  policed 
by  the  County  Constabulary,  as  is  also  one  of  the 
13  County  Boroughs. 

10.  There  are  83  Urban  Districts  and  19  Rural 
Districts  in  the  County,  and  27  Poor  Law  Unions 
either  wholly  or  partly  in  the  County. 

9490.  {Chairman) : In  paragraph  1,  I think,  you  tell 
us  of  your  experience,  and  then  in  paragraph  2 you 
tell  us  the  population,  acreage,  rateable  value  and  so  on 
of  Lancashire? — I am  told,  my  Lord,  that  the  figures 
of  population  and  acreage  of  the  geographical  County 
do  not  include  Stockport,  part  of  which,  of  course, 
is  in  the  geographical  County  of  Lancaster.  I was 
not  aware  of  it  till  this  morning,  and  I want  to  make 
that  clear,'  that  they  do  not  include  Stockport. 

9491.  Part  of  Stockport  being  in  Lancashire? — 
Part  of  Stockport  being  in  Lancashire. 

9492.  Then  in  paragraph  3 you  give  us  your  deduc- 
tions from  those  figures? — Yes. 

9493.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I see  you  show  the 
increase  in  rateable  value  and  in  population.  Owing, 
I presume,  to  the  creation  and  extension  of  County 
Boroughs  during  this  period,  it  has  been  very  small 
compared  with  the  increase  of  responsibilities  and 
duties? — That  is  so. 

9494.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : By  increased  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  do  you  mean  responsibilities 
increased  by  additional  functions  being  placed  upon 
you  ? — Yes. 

9496.  Which  have  been  placed  upon  County 
Boroughs,  too  ? — ^Equally,  but,  of  course,  the  rateable 
value  has  enormously  increased  in  County  Boroughs 
as  compared  with  the  Counties. 

9496.  Quite,  but  County  Boroughs,  of  course,  so  far 
as  they  have  taken  over  the  districts,  have  taken 
over  with  the  rateable  value  certain  administrative 
duties? — That  is  true  up  to  a point. 

9497.  It  is  not  all  on  one  side? — Quite  so. 

9498.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : It  is  a good  deal  more 
on  one  side  than  the  other,  because  on  the  one  side 
the  resources  and  growth  have  increased,  and  on  the 
other  side  they  are  almost  stationary? — I believe 
that  is  true. 
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9499.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : At  the  same  time,  the  in- 
crease in  population  in  the  County  Boroughs  has  been 
far  greater?  Has  the  increase  in  rateable  value  in 
County  Boroughs  in  proportion  to  population  been 
greater  than  in  the  Counties — take,  for  instance,  the 
rateable  value  per  head  of  population.  That  is  a 
fair  test,  is  it  not?— I am  afraid  I have  not  gone 
into  that  in  detail.  We  could  easily  get  it  out,  but 
I cannot  give  it  you  at  this  moment  in  detail. 

9500.  The  increased  services  are  largely  due  to  the 
increase  in  population? — Yes,  but  apart  from  that, 
of  course,  a great  many  more  services  have  been 
added  to  both  Counties  and  County  Boroughs. 

9601.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : And,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  picture,  in  many  of  those  cases,  the  more 
widely  distributed  area  of  a County  means  a great 
deal  more  expense  in  proportion  per  head? — I think 
so. 

9502.  (Chairman) : Then  passing  to  paragraph  4 
you  give  us  the  particulars  of  creations  and  extensions 
of  County  Boroughs  in  the  Appendix* — the  Appendix 
bears  on  that  paragraph? — Yes. 

9603.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Those  figures  in  para- 
graph 4 are  merely  deduced  from  the  figures  in 
paragraph  2 by  certain  processes  of  subtraction,  I 
think? — I suppose  that  is  so.  The  creation  of  County 
Boroughs,  I think,  comes  more  in  paragraph  24.  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  want  to  go  into  it  on 
paragraph  4,  but  I think  paragraph  24  raises  the 
substantial  point. 

9504.  (Chairman) : No.  Then  as  to  paragraph  5, 
that  is  the  sum,  is  it  not? — ^Yes,  and  paragraph  6 
gives  the  percentages. 

9606.  Now  in  paragraph  7,  I see  you  say  there 
were  16  County  Boroughs  created  by  the  Act  of  1888 
in  Lancashire? — Yes,  and  that  includes  Stockport. 

9606.  And,  in  1923,  the  18  includes  Stockport? — 
Yes. 

9607.  Therefore  three  County  Boroughs , have  been 
created  since? — Yes;  Warrington,  Blackpool  and 
Southport. 

9508.  Then  the  number  of  Non-County  Boroughs 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  was  10,  and  they  have 
been  increased  by  nine? — 5fes. 

9509.  What  were  they  before — Urban  Districts? — 
Speaking  from  memory,  I think  they  were  all  Urban 
Districts.  The  last  one  created  was  two  Urban 
Districts  joined  together — Lytham  and  St.  Anne’s. 

9610.  They  were  incorporated  under  Royal  Charter 
as  Lytham  St.  Anne’s? — Yes. 

9511.  Then  you  tell  us  in  paragraph  9 that  of  the 
19  Non-County  Boroughs  14  are  policed  by  the 
County,  and  also  one  of  the  County  Boroughs,  the 
rest  having  their  own  police  forces? — ^Yes;  Bury, 
which  is  a County  Borough,  is  policed  by  'the  County 
police  force. 

9512.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Lytham  St.  Anne’s 
are  policed  by  the  County?- — Yes;  that  has  only 
recently  been  created  a Borough. 

9513.  Is  that  under  the  terms  of  the  Charter,  or 
is  it  by  a special  arrangement? — That  is  under  a 
special  arrangement,  I am  tolu. 

9614.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : How  does  it  come  about 
that  you  get  the  County  police  in  Bury? — I think  it 
is  their  wish  that  we  should. 

9516.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I think  there  are  several 
County  Boroughs  in  the  country  policed  by  the 
County? — Yes. 

9616.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : This  being  the  only 
one  in  Lancashire? — Yes;  it  was  simply  that  they 
■wished  it. 

9617.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) Then  there  is  no  point 

in  my  question,  because  I overlooked  the  fact  that 
Lytham  St.  Anne’s  are  not  a County  Borough? — No. 
Just  :o  clear  up  that  point,  there  are  five  Non-County 
Boroughs  with  separate  police.  I can  give  them  to 
you — Accrington,  Ashton  - under  - Lyne,  Bacup, 

Clitheroe,  and  Lancaster;  they  have  their  own  police. 

,9618.  (Sir  Leiois  Beard) : In  the  cases  of  Clitheroe 
and  Lancaster,  which  are  very  old  places,  there  are 
historical  reasons  ? — Yes. 


9519.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : We  find  that  all  over 
England  and  Wales? — Yes. 

9520.  Ashton,  I think,  is  your  biggest  Non-County 
Borough,  is  it  not? — I am  not  quite  certain  at  the 
moment,  but  it  is  one  of  the  bigger  ones. 

9521.  What  are  the  other  two? — Accrington  with 
over  40,000  population,  and  Bacup  with  over  20,000. 

9522.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Why  do  Bacup  have 
their  own  police? — I am  afraid  that  is  before  my  time; 
I cannot  give  you  an  answer  to  that. 

9623.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) ; Is  it  not  a matter  of 
administration,  that  Bacup  had  its  own  police,  and 
that  there  is  no  power  to  take  it  away? — I presume 
that  is  so,  but  it  was  before  my  time. 

9524.  (Chairman) : Then  you  say  in  paragraph  10 
that  there  are  83  Urban  Districts,  19  Rural  Districts, 
and  27  Poor  Law  Unions  in  the  County? — Yes. 

9526.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I do  not  know  whether 
this  is  the  point  at  which  to  raise  the  question,  but 
1 want  to  put  some  questions  as  to  Lancashire 
generally,  -and  this  paragraph  as  to  the  83  Urban 
Districts  and  19  Rural  Districts  might  be  a favourable 
opportunity  of  suggesting  to  the  Commission  a view 
of  the  matter  which  1 want  to  try  and  get  the  witness 
to  clear  up,  as  to  the  predominance  of  Urban 
Districts?.? — I have  -a  map,*  my  Lord,  which  gives 
the  details;  I do  not  know  whether  you  have  it? 

9626.  I am  very  glad  you  have  put  in  this 
map,  because  I want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  ques- 
tions upon  it.  In  the  first  place,  you  have 
in  the  south-east  of  Lancashire,  and  round  about 
Manchester,  a very  congested  industrial  district, 
have  you  not  ? — Well,  parts  of  it  are  certainly  con- 
gested. I would  rather  say  that  it  is  predominantly 
an  urban  area,  but  I think  it  is  right  to  say  that 
many  of  these  Urban  Districts  are  of  a somewhat 
rural  character  in  parts. 

9627.  But  the  characteristic  of  that  district 
running  from  Manchester  on  the  one  hand  up  to 
Bolton,  and  round  by  Rochdale  and  Oldham,  is  this? 
If  you  go  from  Manchester  to  the  north-west  you 
pass  Salford,  and  you  come  to  Bolton,  which  is  a 
big  County  Borough,  and  then  if  you  go  to  the  right, 
to  the  eastward,  you  come  to  Bury,  another  County 
Borough,  and  then  Rochdale,  another  County 
Borough,  with  Heywood,  a Non-County  Borough,  and 
Middleton,  a Non-County  Borough;  then  you  get 
to  Oldham,  a County  Borough,  and  you  have 
Chadderton  Urban,  then  Limehurst  Rural,  then 
Ashton-under -Lyne,  a Non-County  Borough,  just  on 
the  border  of  the  County,  then  Audenshaw  Urban 
and  Denton  Urban,  and  back  again  to  Manchester — 
that  is,  generally  speaking,  a continuous  urban  area  ? 
— It  is  very  largely  urban,  but  I wish  to  qualify  that, 
as  I did  just  now,  by  saying  that  parts  of  the  Urban 
Districts  are  of  a rural  character.  You  are  taking 
a large  area,  you  know,  and  a considerable  number 
of  districts,  and  many  parts  of  it  are  very  rural  in 
character. 

9628.  Now  going  westward  from  Manchester,  along 
the  line  of  the  Mersey  and  the  County  boundary, 
you  have  one  or  two  Urban  Districts,  but  nothing  of 
much  importance  until  you  come  to  Warrington  and 

St.  Helens — ^I  am  going  now  westward ? — Yes; 

that  is  Leigh  Rural,  Warrington  Rural,  and  Whiston 
Rural.  But  I should  like  to  say  generally  with  regard 
to  this  question,  that  I think  it  is  true  to  say  that 
some  of  the  Urban  Districts  are  comparatively  rural 
in  character,  while  there  are  parts  of  the  Rural 
Districts  which  are  somewhat  urban  in  character. 

9529.  I accept  that  at  once,  but  I want  to  point 
out  that  there  is  not  very  much  of  an  urban 
character  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool  until 
you  come  to  Widnes  and  Warrington,  along  the 
south  ? — Well,  some  of  the  hamlets  and  villages  are 
becoming  somewhat  urban.  What  I meant  to  indicate 
was  this,  that  I do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  accept, 
because  it  is  coloured  yellow  on  this  map,  as  an 
Urban  District,  that  it  is  necessarily  urban  in 
character  throughout  the  whole  of  the  area. 


See  Appendix  LXV,  Table  A,  page  628. 
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9530.  I am  not  suggesting  that  it  is? — This  County 
is  unlike^  if  I may  say  so,  many  rural  Counties,  in 
that  many  parts  of  its  rural  areas  are  somewhat 
urban,  and  many  parts  of  its  urban  areas  are  some- 
what rural. 

9631.  Is  it  not  correct  to  say  that  if  you  leave  that 
very  large  area  on  the  east  which  I have  mentioned, 
and  then  pass  along  to  Liverpool,  there  is  not  very 
much  of  importance  until  you  come  to  Liverpool  and 
Bootle  on  the  west  side? — You  mean  going  along  the 
boundary  ? 

9532.  Yes,  I mean  going  along  the  boundary? — 
Yes;  that  is  roughly  true — ^there  is  more  population 
in  places,  of  course. 

9533.  When  you  leave  Liverpool  behind,  I think 
you  will  agree  that  Liverpool,  unlike  Manchester, 
has  not  much  of  an  urban  district  round  it — it  goes 
ofi  into  the  country  pretty  quickly? — Yes,  on  most 
sides. 

9634.  And  particularly  to  the  north  ? — ^Yes,  perhaps 
that  is  so. 

9535.  And  you  get,  do  you  not,  from  Liverpool 
northwards,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  Ormskirk,  and  prob- 
ably as  far  as  Preston,  what  is  in  reality  a very 
flourishing  agricultural  district  ? — Yes,  very  good 
land. 

9636.  With  Ormskirk  in  the  centre,  I think? — Yes. 

9537.  Ormskirk  is  the  old  market  town,  is  it  not, 
for  that  district? — Yes. 

9538.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : It  is  an  Urban  Dis- 
trict, is  it? — It  is  an  Urban  District. 

9539.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : But  Ormskirk  is  the 
centre  of  a very  large  agricultural  district? — Thar 
is  so. 

9540.  The.y  grow  potatoes  there,  I think? — Well, 
all  through  that  country  it  is  good  potato-growing 
land. 

9641.  Then  between  the  Kibble  and  the  Mersey 
you  have  on  the  coast  Southport,  which  is  purely  a 
pleasure  and  residential  town? — ^Yes. 

9642.  And  that  is  your  last  County  Borough  to  be 
created,  I think? — Yes. 

9543.  Then  you  get  to  the  north  this  district, 
what  I call  the  Ormskirk  district,  practically  extend- 
ing nearly  to  Preston? — Yes. 

9544.  Except  for  Leyland  and  Walton-le-Dale? — 
Yes.  A considerable  portion  of  some  of  these  Urban 
Districts,  such  as  Lathom  and  Burscough,  are  really 
rural  in  character. 

9545.  And  westward  from  Ormskirk  to  Southport, 
and  so  on,  it  is  alluvial,  is  it  not — ^I  mean,  there  is 
a big  main  drainage  system  there,  with  sea  gates, 
and  that  sort  of  thing? — Yes,  and  many  flooded  areas 
in  places,  and  there  are  schemes  for  drainage  there, 
of  course. 

9546.  Now  when  we  get  to  Preston  County  Borough 
we  get  into  the  Babble  Valley — vtb  have  been  in  the 
Mersey  Valley  up  to  now? — Yes. 

9547.  And  from  Preston,  running  right  up  to 
Burnley  to  the  north-east  on  the  County  boundary, 
you  have  a long  narrow  industrial  area? — ^Yes. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins):  I do  not  quite  understand 
that — a long  narrow  area  from  Preston  to  Burnley? 
Are  Great  Harwood  and  Blackburn  Rural  accurately 
described  as  narrow? 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I think  so.  What  I meant 
was  that  it  was  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  length. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins) : As  it  seems  to  be  square,  I 
was  a little  puzzled  to  know  which  was  length  and 
which  was  breadth. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I cannot  call  it  square,  but  I 
think  it  is  narrow,  if  you  follow  it. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Do  you  mean  narrow  from 
east  to  west,  or  north  to  south  ? 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Narrow  from  north  to  south. 
{Sir  Byla.nd  Adkins):  From  Darwen  to  Bacup  it 
is  pretty  wide  from  east  to  west. 

9548.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I said  it  was  narrow 
from  north  to  south — Darwen  to  Bacup  is  east  to 
west? — Sir  Lewis  was  talking,  as  I understand,  of 
the  Ribble  Valley. 


9549.  I said  the  Ribble  Valley.  It  is,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  the  Ribble  Valley,  is  it  not? — ^Yes,  and  of 
course,  the  Hodder. 

9550.  But  the  Hodder  is  rural  ? — ^Yes. 

{Chairman) : Where  is  the  Hodder? 

9551.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  Hodder  is  in  Preston 
Rural,  right  away  to  the  north.  {To  the  witness) : 
Now  between  that  area  and  the  Manchester  area, 
which  we  have  been  referring  to,  there  is,  is  there  not, 
from  Darwen  and  Hasliiigden  southwards  an  extent 
of.  moorland? — ^Yes,  there  are  many  grouse  moors 
there. 

9552.  Which  separates  the  valley  of  the  Ribble 
from  the  valley  of  the  Mersey? — Yes. 

9553.  {Chairman) : Where  is  that?_-Turton  and 
Ramsbottom — a great  deal  of  it  is  moorland. 

■ 9554.  {Sir  Jjewis  Beard) : It  runs  up  to  something 
like  1,200  feet,  does  it  not? — Yes. 

9555.  I think  the  roads  there  go  up  as  high  as  900 
feet?  What  1 want  to  bring  out  is  this,  that  between 
this  area  which  I have  described  as  the  Ribble  Valley 
area  and  the  Manchester  area  there  is  this  height  of 
land,  which  to  a considerable  extent  is  moorland, 
dividing  the  two,  and  in  itself  is  quite  rural? — Yes. 

9656.  And  could  never  be  the  scene  of  advances  by 
any  urban  peoiile  at  all? — ^I  should  not  quite  like  to 
say  that. 

9657.  Well,  you  do  not  anticipate  any  near 
approach  to  anything  of  that  kind,  do  you? — I 
thought  it  was  the  fact  that  there  were  some  County 
Boroughs  which  had  grouse  moors  within  their 
boundary. 

9658.  I do  not  know  of  one.  Can  you  tell  me  one  ? 
— Sheffield,  I think. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : It  is  interesting  to  see  from 
the  Census  figures,  which  I have  looked  up,  that  the 
population  of  Turton  in  1911  was  12,648,  and  in  1921, 
12,154,  that  is  less,  and  in  the  other  one  Rams- 
bottom, which  you  say  is  quite  rural,  the  population 
was,  in  1911,  15,146,  and  in  1921  it  was  16,381 — an 
increase  in  one  ca'se  and  a decrease  in  the  other.  It 
looks  as  if  they  are  rural. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  seems  to  bo  standing  still. 
{Chairman) : I think  this  might  be  of  interest.  We 
have  had  the  density  per  acre  made  out;  Rams- 
bottom IS  2-4  per  acre,  and  Turton  is  0-7  per  acre. 

9569.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Of  course,  there  is  no 
dispute  whatever  that  there  is  this  upland — ^it  is  the 
very  western  spur  of  the  Pennines,  which  is  a water- 
shed between  the  valley  of  the  Ribble  and  the  valley 
of  the  Mersey? — As  a matter  of  fact,  there  are  a 
good  many  waterworks  in  this  Turton  area.  There 
is  a considerable  population,  but  it  is,  of  course,  con- 
gregated near  the  County  Borough. 

9560.  {Chairman) : I suppose  in  Turton  all  the 
population  is  to  the  south  and  the  north? — Well,  the 
greater  part. 

9661.  In  the  middle  there  is  a small  population, 
and  that  accounts  for  the  small  population  per  acre? 
— Yes.  The  rest  of  the  population,  apart  from  where 
the  mills  are,  in  the  south  and  south-east,  is  simply 
in  scattered  hamlets.  There  are  schools — I have  been 
round  them  all  myself,  but  they  are  very  much  out 
of  the  way. 

9562.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : A great  deal  of  it  is  not 
these  scattered  hamlets,  but  it  is  pure  moorland — 
mile  after  mile? — Yes. 

9563.  Now  when  you  get  north  and  east  of  Preston, 
you  get  Garstang  Rural  and  Fylde  Rural,  both  of 
which  are  almost  entirely  agricultural,  until  you 
come  to  the  towns  on  the  coast  ot  the  Fylde? — Yes. 

9564.  And  the  Fylde,  I think,  has  been  in  the  past 
alluvium,  and  is  a very  pro.sperous  farming  district? 
— Very  good  land. 

9565.  And  in  the  days  gone  by  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commission,  the  Fylde  Union  showed  absolutely  the 
lowest  figures  with  regard  to  pauperism  in  the  whole 
of  England.? — I am  afraid  I have  not  looked  that  up. 

9666.  {Chairman) : Is  Kirkham  another  market 

town,  like  Ramsbottom? — Yes. 

9567.  {Sir  Loewis  Beard) : With  regard  to  Garstang 
Rural  up  here,  running  along  the  line  there  are 
these  hills  and  moors  to  the  east? — Yes. 
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9568.  And  the  ground  falls  and  becomes  flat,  and 
runs  down  to  the  sea? — Yes. 

9669.  Now  you  come  on  the  coast  to  these  seaside 
towns,  of  which  Blackpool  is  a County  Borough? — 
Yes. 

9670.  And  they  run  up  to  Fleetwood,  which  is  a 
seaport  and  fishing  town? — Yes. 

9571.  Now  recently  Lytham  and  St.  Anne’s  were 
together  constituted  a Non-County  Borough? — Yes, 
quite  recently — within  the  last  two  years. 

9572.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  was  some  talk, 
was  there  not,  of  Blackpool  extending  its  boundaries 
and  taking  in  Lytham  and  St.  Anne’s  ? — Blackpool 
made  some  overtures  to  Lytham  and  St.  Anne’s. 

9573.  How  it  came  about  I do  not  know,  but  the 
counter-check  to  that  was  to  make  Lytham  and  St. 
Anne’s  into  a Non-County  Borough? — Well,  there 
were  long  negotiations,  I believe,  between  Lythain 
and  St.  Anne’s  and  between  those  places  and  Black- 
pool, and  the  final  outcome  of  them  was  that  they 
made  application  for  Non-County  Borough  status,  in 
which  the  County  Council  agreed  and  assisted. 

9674.  (Chairman) : What  were  they  before  ? — Urban 
Districts. 

9676.  Two  Urban  Districts  or  one? — Two  Urban 
Districts,  Lytham  being  an  old-established  one,  and 
St.  Anne’s  a newer  growth. 

9576.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : When  you  get  away  from 
that  district,  and  get  north  again  of  Blackpool  and 
Preston,  you  do  not  come  to  any  more  County 
Boroughs  until  you  get  to  Barrow-in-Furness  ?^ — Yes. 

9677.  And  the  only  Non-Oounty  Borough  of  im- 
portance is  Lancaster,  is  it  not!’ — ^Lancaster  and 
Moreoambe. 

9578.  Well,  they  are  almost  one,  I think? — No,  by 
no  means  one. 

9579.  On  the  map  they  join  each  other? — ^Yes,  but 
they  would  not  like  to  be  called  one. 

9680.  I am  sure  they  would  not,  but  they  have 
not  come  together  yet? — No. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adlcins) : There  has  been  no  matri- 
monial alliance,  as  there  has  between  St.  Anne’s 
and  Lytham? 

9681.  (Sir  Lewis  Bea/rd) : There  is  a very  big  area 
up  there,  is  there  not,  which  is  almost  entirely  rural, 
except  for  those  two? — Yes.  Practically  speaking, 
Lunesdale  Rural  and  Ulverston  Rural  are  very  rural, 
and,  of  course,  Ulverston  Rural  runs  right  up  into 
the  Lake  mountains. 

9682.  And  it  includes  Conistonp — Yes,  Coniston 
and  the  hills  there. 

9583.  And  one  side  of  Windermere? — One  side  and 
a third  of  the  other. 

9584.  Barrow-in-Furness  is,  of  course,  as  we  know, 
a shipbuilding  and  iron  town? — Yes. 

9585.  And  it  is  not  much  above  the  County  Borough 
figure,  is  it — about  60,000,  or  something  like  that? — 
It  was  rather  more  than  that,  I think,  at  the  last 
Census.  It  is  a town  which  varies  rather.  I think 
a good  many  people  have  left  there  lately;  they  have 
had  very  bad  times  there  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry.  I think  it  is  70,000,  if  I remember  rightly. 

9586.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : What  is  that  going  up 
there  (pointing  on  the  map) — is  that  an  estuary? — 
That  divides  the  Island  of  Walney  from  Barrow-in- 
Furness  proper,  but  the  Island  is  in  the  County 
Borough. 

9687.  (Sir  Lewis  Beared) : It  is  a County  Borough 
which  has  an  arm  of  the  sea? — Yes;  the  pink  piece  on 
the  edge  there  is  an  island — ^Walney  Island. 

9588.  And  the  growth  of  Barrow  and  Dalton  and 
so  on  was  due,  was  it  not,  to  the  discovery  of 
hematite  iron  ore  in  that  part  of  the  worlds’ — Yes,  no 
doubt  it  was  the  primary  cause. 

9589.  Do  you  know  how  long  ago  that  was? — Fairly 
early  in  the  last  century,  I think  it  was.  As  to  the 
growth  of  Barrow,  Barrow,  of  course,  is  a compara- 
tively new  town — I cannot  give  you  the  exact  date, 
but  certainly  within  the  last  100  years.  I should  say 
within  the  last  80  years  it  was  a small  village. 

9690.  And  Barrow  has  nothing  in  common  in  trade 
with  the  main  industrial  districts  of  Lancashire — it 


stands  on  its  own  bottom,  so  to  speak? — ^I  suppose  it 
does,  largely. 

9591.  Of  course,  no  place  is  absolutely  independent 
of  others— I do  not  mean  that.  Liverpool,  again, 
although  it  depends,  of  course,  on  the  great  trade  of 
Lancasliirej  is  a seaport^  and  has  no  cotton  manu- 
factures  in  it? — I am  not  aware  that  it  has  any — ^I 
cannot  say  that  for  myself,  but  I do  not  know  that 
there  are  actually  any. 

9592.  The  cotton  spinning  industry  is  round  about 
Manchester,  and  the  manufacturing — that  is  the 
weaving  and  making-  into  cloth,  is  largely  in  the 
towns  lying  in  the  Ribble  Valley  and  lying  to  the 

Manchester?— Yes,  I believe  that  is  so. 

9593.  And  all  that  trade  is  based  upon  Manchester 
where  the  main  finance  and  handling  of  merchandise 
takes  place  ? Yes,  I think  it  is  true  to  say  that  Man- 
chester  is  the  centre  of  the  cotton  industry— I do  not 
think  that  will  be  disputed. 

_ 9594  On  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  all  Lancashire  goes 
into  Manchester?— Yes. 

9695.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins):  In  dealing  with  the 
first  area  which  Sir  Lewis  referred  to— the  area  to 
the  south-east,  roughly  from  Manchester  to  Bolton 
and  across  to  Rochdale  and  Littleborough,  and  then 
down  by  the  boundary,  speaking  generally,  as  you 
go  north  the  country  passes  from  being  flat  to  being 
geologically  composed  of  foothills,  does  it  notP-That 
is  generally  true. 

9596.  And  in  all  those  cases- in  the  case  of 
^addertra  Middletoii’  Royton,  Heywood,  Rochdale, 
Wardle,  Milnrow  and  Littleborough,  you  have  the 
houses  very  often  in  long  lines  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  contour  of  the  upland,  which  cross  it  here  and 
there,  but  on  some  of  which  there  is  very  little  popu- 
lation.?— Yes,  that  is  true.  ^ 

9697.  -So  that  you  have  in  many  of  these  cases  not 
the  agglomeration  which  would  make  a County 
Borough,  nor  the  character  of  a rural  village,  but 

oniwJ’  fro-m  12,000  to 

20,000  in  population,  and  in  which  there  is  no  definite 
scope  for  extending,  because  of  the  contour  and  the 
character  of  the  land  ? — I think  your  picture  is  pretty 
correct  on  the  whole — I think,  speaking  generallv  it 
IS  something  like  a true  picture.  ’ 

9598.  Speaking  generally,  that  -applies  to  the  whole 

of  south-east  Lancashire?- 1 think  so,  speaking 
generally.  ^ 

9599.  Although  there  are  places  like  Chadderton, 
next  to  Oldham,  and  the  part  close  to  Bolton,  and 
the  part  immediately  near  Manchester,  in  which 
there  is  the  same  density  of  population  as  there  is 
m Mancheeter  itself? — Yes,  approximately.  I think 
I answered  the  question  before  by  saying  that  a large 
number  of  the  places  marked  Urban  Districts  are 
really  in  their  character  rural. 

9600.  There  is  not  an  Urban  District  which  is  not 
in  part  of  its  area  rural  and  in  part  of  its  area 
urban?  I think  it  is  generally  true  to  say  that. 

9601.  (Chairman) : Just  to  complete  the  picture, 
with  regard  to  the  West  Riding,  I gee  there  is  moor- 
land between  Oldham  and  Huddersfield?— Yes. 

9602.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : The  boundary  between 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  there  consists  of  moors? — 
Yes. 


9603.  (Chairman) : Does  it  run  into  towns  ? — No. 

9604.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : There  are  towns  in 
some  of  the  valleys  as  you  go  from  Oldham  to 
Halifax  ? — I think  I am  right  in  saying  it  is  the 
Pennine  Range  all  along  there. 

9605.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : In  fact,  Lancashire  is 
the  western  incline  of  the  Pennines,  and  it  gradually 
falls  down  to  the  sea? — Yes,  and  roughly  speaking, 
the  watershed  is  the  boundary. 

9606.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Have  there  been 

many  Urban  Districts  created  there  in  recent  years? 
— Very  few  indeed. 

9607.  If  you  look  at  West  Lancashire  Rural,  there 
is  one  peculiar  feature  on  this  map--— it  seems  to  have 
been  split  up  in  a rather  peculiar  way.  It  is  by 
reason  of  the  creation  of  an  Urban  District  that  you 
have  a small  detached  bit  of  West  Lancashire  Rural 
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on  the  east  of  Lathom  and  Burscough  Urban  Dis- 
trictP — That  has  been  done  many  years.  It  is 
purely  accidental;  it  was  before  my  time. 

9608.  They  are  not  recent  creations? — No. 

9609.  I see  Bury  Rural  is  split  up  into  four? — Yes. 

9610.  (Chairman) : Then  there  is  another  place  just 
above  Barton  Rural  between  Barton  Rural  and 
Radcliffe  Urban — which  is  not  marked  at  all? — That 
is  all  rural— it  is  two  townships,  I think,  but  I am 
not  quite  sure  whether  it  is  Bury  Rural  or  Barton 
Rural. 

9611.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  rather  illustrates 

further  what  Sir  Ryland  put,  that  these  districts  are 
mixed  up? — Yes. 

9612.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : I suppose  the  explanation 
of  these  detached  parts  is  that  the  Rural  District 
is  co-extensive  with  the  Union  taking  out  the  urban 
parts  .P — Yes. 

9613.  I suppose  all  round  there  comprises  the 
Union? — Thah  is  so,  and  then  the  Urban  Districts 
have  been  created,  leaving  those  portions  of  the 
Rural  District.  That  portion  which  has  not  been 
marked  is  Bury  Rural. 

9614.  (Chairman)-.  Then  Bury  Rural  is  m four 
parts?— Yes.  A question  was  asked  me  by  Sir  Walter 
as  to  whether  many  Urban  Districts  had  been  created 
lately.  I think  I have  been  Chairman  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  since  1911,  and  only  two  have 
been  added  to,  and  none  created. 

9615.  Since  1911  ? — ^Yes. 

9616.  (Mr.  Lloyd):  Were  there  any  applications 
which  were  not  acceded  to  ? — One. 

9617.  Which  was  that? — The  township  of  Plixton 
in  the  south — do  you  see  Stretford  and  Urmston,  to 
the  west  of  Manchester? 

9618.  Yes? — It  is  that  portion  which  lies  between 
Irlam  and  Urmston. 

9619.  (Chairman) : You  mean  that  hit  where 
“ Rural  ” is  written? — Yes;  not  the  whole  of  Barton- 
on-lrweU  Rural,  but  if  you  take  a straight  line  across 
to  Urmston  you  get  roughly  the  Plixton  township. 
Plixton  township  asked  to  be  made  an  Urban  District, 
and  that  was  refused  by  the  County  Council. 

9620.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : Is  that  on  the  Ship  Canal? — Yes, 

I think  the  boundary  is  the  Ship  Canal  there. 

9621.  (Sir  Ryland  Adkins) : When  was  that? — It  was 
some  few  years  ago.  I think  it  was  before  the  war, 
but  I cannot  give  the  exact  year. 

9622.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : You  use  the  word 
“township  ” in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  in  the  same 
way  as  “ parish  ” ? — Yes,  we  always  use  “ township  ” 
iu  Lancashire. 

9623.  (Chairman) : Then  it  might  he  a small  village 
when  you  say  “ toiynship  ” ? — Yes.  Of  course,  they 
vary  very  much  in  size. 

9624.  We  in  the  south  look  upon  a township  as  a 
big  place? — Yes;  some  of  our  townships  are  very  small, 
.and  some  are  very  large  indeed. 

(Chairman) : Then  we  will  pass  on  to  paragraph  11. 

County  Sehviobs. 

11.  Education,  both  higher  and  elementary,  is 
controlled  in  the  administrative  area  by  the  Lan- 
cashire Education  Committee,  excluding,  so  far  as 
elementary  education  is  concerned,  the  areas  »f . the 
19  Non-County  Boroughs,  which  are  autonomous  for 
elementary  education  purposes,  and  the  areas  of 
eight  of  the  83  Urban  Districts  which  had  a popula- 
tion exceeding  20,000  on  the  1901  Census  and  are, 
accordingly,  autonomous  for  elementary  education 
purptoses. 

12.  There  are  in  the  County  37  secondary  schools 
wholly  maintained  by  the  County  Education  Com- 
mittee, and  five  secondary  schools  which  receive 
grants  from  the  Education  Committee.  There  are 
689  elementary  schools  (132  provided  schools  and 
657  non-provided  schools). 

13.  The  County  Council,  through  their  Education 
Committee,  attach  great  importance  to  co-operation 
with  Part  II.  and  Part  III.  Authorities  in  the  County 
Palatine,  and  mutual  arrangements  for  co-operation 
exist  in  all  branches  of  education. 


An  Association  has  been  formed  on  which  all 
Authorities  in  the  County,  wdth  the  exception  of 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  St.  Helens  and  Salford,  are 
represented.  The  Association  appoints  an  Executive 
Committee  constituted  as  follows  : — 

One  representative  of  each  County  Borough. 

Four  representatives  of  the  Lancashire  County 

Council. 

Five  representatives  of  the  Non-County  Boroughs. 

Three  representatives  of  the  autonomous  Urban 

Districts. 

Hitherto,  the  associated  Authorities  have  been 
largely  occupied  with  salary  questions,  and,  as  a 
result  of  their  deliberations,  general  uniformity  of 
scales  has  been  established  amongst  the  Authorities 
in  connection  with  secondary  schools,  evening 
schools,  and  elementary  schools.  The  activities  have 
from  time  to  time  been  extended  to  other  educational 
questions  of  mutual  interest. 

14.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  County  Committee  to 
co-operate  with  County  Boroughs  in  the  matter  of 
secondary  and  technical  education.  In  secondary 
o-nd  technical  education  the  terms  of  payment  for 
County  children  attending  County  Borough  schools 
and  County  Borough  children  atteaiding  County 
schools  have  been  arranged  by  agreement,  and  the 
administration  has  been  conducted  with  the  greatest 
harmony. 

15.  Between  the  County  and  the  Part  III. 
Authorities ' and  the  Urban  and  Rural  Districts,  the 
general  policy  is  not  to  make  any  important  change 
in  administration  without  consultation  with  those 
concerned.  In  the  case  of  the  autonomous  Part  III. 
Authorities,  three  separate  Sub-Committees  have  been 
set  up  : — ■ 

(1)  For  dealing  with  matters  of  elementary 

education ; 

(2)  For  dealing  with  day  continuation  schools’ ; 

and 

(3)  For  training  of  teachers. 

The  constitution  of  each  of  these  Sub-Committees 
is  as  follows  : — 

Two  representatives  of  the  Lancashire  County 
Council. 

Eight  representatives  of  the  Non-County 
Boroughs. 

Four  representatives  of  the  autonomous  Urban 
Districts. 

16.  In  my  view,  therefore,  it  is  inadvisable  that 
any  step  should  be  taken  by  the  creation  or  exten- 
sion of  County  Boroughs  to  transfer  from  the  County 
to  another  Authority  the  control  of  higher  and 
elementary  education,  the  existing  machinery  for 
which  under  County  direction  provides  a most 
elficient  system  available  for  the  whole  of  the  urban 
and  rural  areas  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County 
Committee. 


17.  The  total  mileage  of  main  roads  in  the  County 
is  659-69,  classified  as  follows:  — 


1 

i 

1 

1 

Class 

I. 

Class 

11. 

Un- 

classi- 

fied. 

Total. 

Roads  under  direct  control 
Roads  under  Urban  Dis- 
trict Councils  and  Cor- 
porations “ unclaimed,” 
but  contracted  for,  un- 
der sec.  11  (4)  of  the 
Local  Government  Act, 

297-84 

9-27 

3-86 

310-97 

1888  ... 

Roads  under  Urban  Dis- 
trict Councils  and  Cor- 
porations who  have 
“ claimed  to  retain  ” un- 
der sec.  11  (2)  of  the 
Local  Government  Act, 

33-56 

6-71 

1-29 

41-56 

1888  

265-89 

29-17 

12-10 

307-16 

597-29 

45-15 

17-25 

659-69 

1 
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18.  The  secondary  roads  in  the  County^  by  which 
term  are  designated  those  roads  other  than  main 
roads  to  wdiich  the  County  Council  make  grants^ 
comprise  the  following  : — 

Miles. 

Class  1 94 

Class  II 35g 

Unclassified  686 

Towards  the  maintenance,  repair,  and  improvement 
of  these  roads  the  County  Council  last  year  agreed 
to  contribute  the  sum  of  £64,466. 

19.  The  County  Council  have  set  up  and  maintain 
a thorough  and  efficient  staff  for  the  control  of  public 
health,  school  medical  inspection,  maternity  and  child 
welfare,  midwives,  venereal  diseases,  and  tuberculosis 
services  in  the  County,  comprising  37  Medical  Officers 
and  117  nurses.  Lunatics  and  mental  deficients  are 
dealt  with  under  the  Lancashire  Asylums  Board  on 
the  basis  of  user ; rivers  pollution  is  partly  dealt  with 
by  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  .Joint  Committee  and  the 
Ribble  Joint  Committee. 

20.  The  rate  in  the  £ levied  for  all  County  purposes 
in  Lancashire  for  the  period  from  the  let  April,  1922, 
to  the  31st  March,  1923,  is  approximately  5s.  Sjd., 
made  up  as  follows  : — 


General  County  Purposes  .. 

s. 

. 1 

d. 

5 

Elementary  Education 

. 2 

4 

Higher  Education 

. 0 

8i 

Police 

. 0 

10 

9626.  (Chairman) : You  say  in  paragraph  11  that  the 
areas  of  the  19  Non-County  Boroughs,  and  eight  of 
the  83  Urban  Districts  which  had  a population 
exceeding  20,000  at  the  1901  Census,  are  autonomous 
for  elementary  education  purposes?^ — Yes. 

9626.  Therefore  you  have  27  autonomous  Education 
Authorities  within  the  County  area  ? — That  is  so  j 
autonomous  for  elementary  education. 

9627.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : They  were  autonomous, 
of  course,  at  the  time  the  Act  came  into  operation? — 
That  is  so. 

9628.  If  it  were  not  for  the  terms  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  are  there  not  other  Authorities  that 
would  be  entitled  to  autonomy  now,  having  regard  to 
population  ? I am  not  quite  sure  whether  they  have 
reached  that  point  yet— I think  not,  but  I cannot 
be  quite  certain. 

9629.  (Chairman) : Then  if  there  are  no  further 
questions  on  paragraph  11,  we  will  pass  to  paragraph 
12.  Ihis  paragraph  deals  with  the  number  of 
secondary  schools  maintained  by  the  County  Educa- 
tion Committee — there  are  37  wholly  maintained  P' — 
Yes. 

9630.  And  five  secondary  schools  receive  grants  from 
the  Education  Committee  P — Yes. 

9^1.  Then  passing  to  paragraph  13,  would  you  like 
jo  elaborate  that  in  any  way  ? — I think  it  is  elaborated 
in  the  next  paragraph,  and  not  only  in  the  next  para- 
graph, but  you  will  find  later  on  some  details  which  I 
should  like  to  deal  with  when  we  come  to  paragraph  14. 

9632.  With  regard  to  the  Association  you  mention, 

I think  the  principle  with  regard  to  Associations  has 
been  a good  deal  developed  in  Lancashire,  has  it  not, 
especially  with  regard  to  hospitals  ?— Yes.  This  Asso- 
ciation up  to  now  has  been  largely  occupied  with  the 
salary  question,  but  it  has  also  taken  into  considera- 
tion other  matters,  and  you  will  see  that  it  represents 
all  the  Authorities  in  the  County,  the  County  Boroughs 
and  the  Non-County  Boroughs  and  the  autonomous 
Uiban  Districts.  There  are  four  exceptions  and 
I should  say  that  St.  Eelens  has  acted  with  us  to  a 
very  large  extent,  although  it  is  not  within  the 
Association. 

9633.  How  does  the  Association  work,  exactly? 

Through  an  Executive  Committee. 

^9634.  But  how  do  you  send  representatives  to  it? — 
We  hold  meetings,  of  course,  which  would  be 
attended  by  representatives  of  each  Authority. 

9636.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : But  in  substance  the 

Executive  is  the  acting  body? — Yes. 


9636.  I do  not  see  that  you  could  ever  have  had  a 
meeting  of  the  Association,  unless  you  had  one  to 
-agree  on  the  constitution? — I think  we  have  had  one 
meeting. 

9637.  (Chairmam)  : But  it  is  the  Executive  which 

does  all  the  work? — Yes.  Of  course  we  have  met  the 
teachers,  which  has  been  one  of  our  great  functions, 
and  anything  decided  by  the  Executive  goes  to  the 
constituent  Authorities,  and  is  adopted,  or  otherwise 
by  them.  ’ 

9638.  (Mr.  Turton) : It  is  not  only  the  teachers,  but 
in  some  cases  the  enlargement  and  provision  of  new 
schools  which  it  deals  with.? — Well,  I do  not  think 
that  has  come  within  our  supervision  yet. 

9639.  Was  it  instituted  before  or  since  the 
Burnham  Scales  were  fixed? — I think  rather  before. 

9640.  (iSir  Walter  Nicholas):  You  made  use  of  the 
expression  “ adopted  or  -otherwise,”  but  surely,  if  it 
is  to  be  of  any  use,  its  recommendations  should  be 
accepted  by  all  the  constituent  Authorities? — Quite, 
but  we  cannot  compel  any  Authority  to  act,  and  as  a 
m-atter  of  fact,  the  reason  that  St.  Helens  appears 
in  this  paragraph  is  that  they  did  not  adopt  one 
suggestion  made,  and  therefore  we  had  to  consider 
tfiat  they  had  fallen  out. 

9641.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : This  Association  is  a 

purely  voluntary  organisation,  is  it? — Yes. 

9642.  It  has  no  statutory  authority? — No,  none 
whatever. 

9643.  And  its  successful  working  depends  on  the 
will  of  the  various  Authorities  represented? — Yes. 

9644.  And  you  find,  do  you,  that  goodwill  does 
prevail,  and,^  speaking  generally,  the  Association’s 
recommendations  are  adopted.? — They  have  been  up 
to  now;  and,  may  I say,  as  one  taking  a great 
interest  in  educational  matters  in  the  County,  that 
I think  it  does  a good  work,  and  is  a thing  which 
ought  to  be  adopted  elsewhere. 

9645.  We^  shall  come  to  cases,  I think,  in  which 
this  same  kind  of  machinery  has  been  working  in  the 
County  of  Lancashire  in  regard  to  other  matters?— 
Y’es. 

9646.  (Chairman) : Do  you  know  whether  a similar 

system  has  been  adopted  in  any  other  County  ? I am 

afraid  I do  not  know. 

9647.  Then  I pass  to  paragraph  14— have  you  any- 
thing to  add  to  that?— I should  like  to  say  with 
regard  to  this  paragraph  that  you  will  see  that  I 
state  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  County  Committee 
to  co-operate  with  the  County  Boroughs  in  the 
matter  of  secondary  and  technical  education;  and  I 
should  like  to  say  also,  though  we  do  not  co-operate 
in  the  same  way  with  regard  to  agricultural  educa- 
tion, that  the  County  Committee  does  provide  quite 
an  amount  of  agricultural  education  for  the  benefit  of 
the  residents  in  the  County  Boroughs.  I ought  to 
have  put  in  a paragraph  to  that  effect.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  there  are  no  less  than  53,000  acres  of 
cultivate-d  land  in  County  Boroughs  in  Lancashire,  of 
which  21,500  is  arable,  and  there  is  no  provision  for 
agricultural  education,  but  the  County  does,  in  fact, 
allow  students  from  the  County  Boroughs  to  attend 
its  schools  and  lectures,  and  gives  agricultural  advice 
to  the  residents  in  County  Boroughs.  I am  not 
making  any  merit  of  that  at  all,  but  that  is  the 
fact. 

9648.  Is  that  on  payment.?— Of  course,  if  there  are 
any  fees,  they  would  have  to  pay. 

9649.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : In  paragraph  12  you 
say  there  are  five  seconaary  schools  which  receive 
giants  from  the  Education  Committee — can  you  give 
us  any  particulars  with  regard  to  those  schools — are 
they  situated  in  Urban  Districts  or  not? — I am  not 
quite  sure  whether  they  are  in  a so-called  Urban 
District  or  in  Rural  Distiicts — they  are  old  grammar 
schools  which  we  are  helping  to  finance. 

_ 9650.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  You  are  not  including 
in  this  list  secondary  schools  in  County  Boroughs  to 
which  County  pupils  go.?— No;  that  is  dealt  with,  1 
tnink,  in  paragraph  14. 

9651.  (Mr.  Turton) : .Before  leaving  the  question 
of  education,  I think  it  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that 
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Lancashire  was  one  of  the  Counties  which  first  put- 
its  house  in  order  with  regard  to  education,  and  as 
the  result  a very  large  number  of  schools  were  aAded 
to,  and  a large  number  were  rebuilt.^ — Yes. 

b662.  And  a great  number  have  been  already  paid 
for  by  the  wiping  out  of  the  sinking  fund? — I am 
not  quite  sure — are  you  talking  of  elementary  or 
secondary  schools? 

9653.  I am  speaking  of  elementary  schools? — I 
should  have  thought  we  were  not  any  sooner  in  the 
field  than  other  Counties  after  the  Act  of  1902;  we 
have  built  a number  of  schools,  of  course. 

9654.  And  it  is  obvious,  if  you  have  built  them 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  that  you  have  already 
had  time  to  pay  off  the  capital  or  that  you  are  we’l 
or.  towards  paying  off  the  capital?  In  a period  of 
30  years  would  you  not  be  well  on  towards  that  time? 
— I am  afraid  there  are  a great  many  loans,  but  of 
course  there  are  a number  of  Board  Schools  which  we 
took  over,  and  the  loans  on  those  schools  have  in 
some  oases  run  out;  but  from  1902  is  only  20  years, 
you  see? 

9656.  {Chairman):  But  you  must  be  progressing? 
— ^Yes ; but  still  we  are  always  having  to  build. 

9656.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  It  is  like  a snowball: 
the  debt  on  education  goes  on  increasing? — I am 
afraid  so.  In  my  County,  of  course,  the  population  is 
moving  and  growing  a great  deal,  and  the  problem  is 
alwiays  with  us. 

9657.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : In  paragraph  16,  I take 
it  you  give  your  view  on  the  facts  which  you  have 
set  out  in  the  previous  paragraph? — l’'es. 

9658.  {Chairman)  : We  will  deal  with  paragraph  15 
uow? — May  I add  there  that  we  have  a very  large 
number  of  Local  Committees  both  for  elementary 
education  and  for  secondary  and  technical  education. 
There  are  99  Committees  set  up  for  technical  and 
secondary  education  in  the  Urban  Districts  of  the 
County,  and  33  areas  have  Local  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Committees.  In  practice,  there  is  a very  gre.at 
deal  of  devolution  with  regard  to  the  more  detailed 
work  of  education,  and  n.y  Committee  set  very  great 
store  on  bringing  the  human  side  into  the  work  of 
education,  and  are  desirous  of  getting  a very  much 
larger  number  of  people  in. 

9659.  There  is  a very  good  working  arrangement 
between  all  the  Education  Authorities  in  the  whole 
of  the  County,  I think,  which  works  very  well  and 
very  smoothly? — ^Yes,  we  think  so. 

9660.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : To  make  clear  what 
your  arrangements  are  with  the  Non-County 
Boroughs  and  the  Urban  Districts,  will  you  say  what 
are  your  relations  with  the  County  Boroughs  them- 
selves first? — They  are  extremely  good. 

9661.  I did  not  mean  that  you  were  not  affec- 
tionate, but  I meant  what  is  the  machinery  in  use'’' 
— We  send  pupils  to  most  of  the  County  Borough 
secondary  schools,  and  1 think  a very  large  number 
to  the  technical  schools,  the  evening  classes — I think 
that  is  all,  except  that  we  have  to  pay.  I think 
paragraph  14  answers  Sir  Hyland’s  question  as  to  the 
co-operation  with  County  Boroughs. 

9662.  You  have  given  an  answer  which  I appre- 
ciate very  much,  that  subject  to  the  advisory  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  of  great  value,  your  principal 
relatione  with  County  Boroughs  are  that  they  admit 
your  pupils  at  agreed  fees  P — That  is  so,  and  we  admit 
their  pupils  as  well.  We  have  quite  an  appreciable 
number,  though  of  course  not  so  many  pupils  in  our 
secondary  schools,  from  the  County  Boroughs. 

9663.  As  regards  the  County  Boroughs,  apart  from 
the  Association,  there  is  a friendly  relation  between 
you  by  which  you  each  take  each  other’s  pupils  at 
agreed  fees,  but  there  is  not,  so  to  speak,  a uniform 
scheme  embracing  both?— No. 

9664.  But  there  is  a scheme  embracing  the  whole 
of  Lancashire  outside  County  Boroughs? — That  is  so. 

9665.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  In  paragraph  15  you 

say:  “Between  the  County  and  the  Part  III 

Authorities  and  the  Urban  and  Rural  Districts,  the 
general  policy  is  not  to  make  any  important  change 
in  administration  without  consultation  with  those 
concerned  ” ? — ^Yes. 


9666.  A Part  III  Authority  for  elementary  educa- 
tion is  autonomous? — Yes,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them. 

9667.  Why  then  does  it  become  necessary  for  the 
County  to  set  up  a Committee  to  consult  with  other 
Authorities  with  whom  you  have  nothing  to  do? — 
We  are  on  very  good  terms  with  these  autonomous 
areas,  and  we  do  discuss  these  questions. 

9668.  I suppose  you  are  helpful  then  in  producing 
a co-ordinated  system? — We  hope  so — of  course  we 
do  not  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  autonomous 
areas — we  have  no  right,  and  we  do  not. 

9669.  You  have  two  representatives  of  the  Lanca- 
shire County  Council  sitting  on  these  Sub-Committees 
with  eight  representatives  of  the  Non-County 
Boroughs  and  four  representatives  of  the  autonomous 
Urban  Districts? — ^Yes. 

9670.  What  sort  of  questions  do  you  discuss?  I 
am  not  criticising,  but  I am  merely  asking  for 
information? — I think  it  is  all  set  out  here;  there 
are  three  Sub-Committees. 

9671.  Dealing  with  elementary  education,  but  that 
is  very  general? — Yes,  but  there  may  be  anything 
to  be  discussed. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I quite  understand  that 
the  training  of  teachers  is  an  important  matter, 
because  that  is  a subject  which  affects  you  in 
common  ? 

9672.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : May  I put  it  in  this 
way,  dealing  with  matters  of  elementary  education? 
Of  course,  in  matters  of  elementary  education,  these 
Part  III  Authorities  are  autonomous,  and  you  are 
also  a Part  III  Authority? — Yes. 

9673.  And  is  it  of  importance,  do  you  think,  that 
there  should  be  some  kind  of  general  policy  in  the 
County  with  regard  to  the  many  questions  which 
arise  on  elementary  education? — Yes,  we  think  so. 

9674.  And  this  organisation  is  useful  for  keeping 
in  touch,  having  friendly  discussions  and  so  on, 
although  each  Authority  maintains  its  independent 
action? — Yes. 

9676.  But  with  this  organisation  they  keep  more 
or  less  in  step  ? — Yes,  we  think  we  help  one  another. 

9676.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  The  words  I do  not 
quite  like  are  these,  “ the  general  policy  is  not  to 
make  any  important  change  in  administration  with- 
out consultation  with  those  concerned,”  implying  that 
you  could  make  a change  in  a Part  III  Authority’s 
arrangements,  whereas,  in  fact,  you  exercise  no  juris- 
diction ?— That  is  probably  not  quite  properly 
worded,  but  I think  I have  made  it  clear  now. 

9677.  {Mr.  Lloyd)  : Is  it  the  fact  therefore  that  in 
Lancashire  you  are  all  working,  from  an  educational 
point  of  view,  perfectly  happily,  and  are  perfectly 
good  friends  ? — Well,  we  hope  so,  but  subject  to  what 
appears  in  paragraph  13— unfortunately  our  great 
friends,  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  are  not  co- 
operating. 

9678.  With  that  exception,  may  I take  it  that  what 
I put  to  you  is  correct? — I think  so,  yes. 

9679.  And  notwithstanding  the  number  of  separate 

areas  which  one  sees  when  one  looks  at  the  map, 
whatever  changes  and  extensions  have  taken  place, 
the  situation  from  an  educational  point  of  view  seems 
to  be  particularly  happy?— Yes,  I think  I might  say 
we  have  settled  everything.  „ 

9680.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  You  have  friendly 

relations  in  the  case  of  fully  autonomous  areas  like 
County  Boroughs? — Yes. 

9681.  And  with  regard  to  the  rest,  there  is  a work- 
ing scheme  which  is  accepted  freely  by  all  sections? 
Yes,  I think  I may  say  there  is  practically  no  friction ; 
of  course,  there  are  differences  of  opinion,  but  I 
think  there  is  no  friction  in  regard  to  education 
amongst  the  Authorities  of  the  County,  subject  to 
what  I have  mentioned. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Although  I have  put  ques- 
tions in  a certain  form  which  might  indicate  other- 
wise, I think  your  scheme  in  Lancashire  is  one  which 
might  be  very  properly  followed. 

9682.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : With  regard  to 

paragraph  16,  you  have  expressed  an  opinion  based 
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on  the  previous  narrative  of  fact — do  you  want  to 
expand  that  in  any  wayp — No,  I do  not  think  I do. 
From  what  I have  said  already,  I think  the  Com- 
mission will  see  that  I consider  that  it  is  an  efficient 
system,  and  should  he  sorry  to  see  it  seriously 
interfered  with. 

9683.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : You  do  not  want  any  more 
difficulties  to  surmount? — No,  we  have  plenty,  I 
assure  you.  I should  not  like  it  to  go  out  that  there 
are  no  difficulties,  although  we  are  working  amicably 
in  all  these  different  areas,  of  which  there  are  such 
a large  number,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  putting  the 
administration  of  education  in  Lancashire  on  a 
satisfactory  basis. 

9684.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Is  it  your  deliberate 
conclusion,  and  the  deliberate  conclusion  of  your 
Council,  that  it  would  be  regrettable  that  the  area  of 
the  County  Council  working  this  combined  scheme 
should  be  limited  by  any  farther  County  Boroughs 
being  created? — Well,  I should  deprecate  any  very 
serious  interference  with  the  existing  state  of  things. 

9686.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Have  you  to  any 

considerable  extent  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  been  shorn  of  any  of  your  educational  area? — 
I think  the  Appendix*  to  my  memorandum  shows  the 
last  extensions  of  County  Boroughs — practically 
speaking,  the  last  two  were  not  very  considerable; 
but  there  was  the  case  of  Liverpool  in  1914. 

9686.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Before  that,  you  had 
three  rather  big  ones,  I think? — Yes,  those  were 
mostly  before  the  Act  of  1902  came  in. 

9687.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Since  you  have  got 
into  your  stride  as  an  Education  Authority  you  have 
not  been  shorn  of  much  of  your  educational  area? — ■ 
Not  to  any  very  great  extent;  Southport,  perhaps,  is 
an  exception. 

9688.  (Chairman) : Then  I pass  to  the  question  of 
roads  which  you  deal  with  in  paragraphs  17  and  18. 
There  you  give  the  details  of  the  mileage  of  the 
main  roads  in  the  County? — Yes. 

9689.  (Mr.  Myers) : With  regard  to  setting  up  a 
Highways  Board  to  control  the  whole  of  the  roads, 
do  you  think  that  that  would  lead  to  greater 
efficiency,  or  not? — Do  you  mean  a Highways  Board 
independent  of  the  County? 

9690.  Yes,  with  representation  on  the  same  lines 
from  various  localities? — I think  I would  rather  see 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Authorities. 

9691.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : There  is  this  point,  is 
there  not,  that  the  Local  Authorities  in  any  case 
would  have  to  maintain  roads,  would  they  not,  other 
than  main  roads? — Yes. 

9692.  And  would  it  or  would  it  not  be  a cause  of 
difficulty  to  have  two  Authorities  maintaining  roads 
in  the  same  district,  one  maintaining  the  main  roads 
and  the  other  maintaining  the  secondary  roads? — Of 
course  we  have  that  state  of  things  now  in  a County 
area. 

9693.  But  there  would  be  more  difficulty? — Yes,  if 
we  had  three,  there  would.  I understood  the  ques- 
tion to  be  should  main  roads  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  County  and  put  under  central  control; 
that  I should  deprecate,  because  I do  not  think  it 
would  lead  to  efficiency  or  economy. 

9694.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Of  course,  there  is  a certain 
amount  of  control  at  present  with  regard  to  first- 
class  and  second  class  roads  in  another  Authority? — 
Yes,  we  get  a 50  per  cent,  grant  for  first  class  roads 
and  26  per  cent,  for  second  class  roads,  and  that 
involves  supervision  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 

(Chairman) : I think  we  may  pass  paragraph  18 
and  come  now  to  paragraph  19 : have  you  anything 
further  to  say  with  regard  to  that? 

9695.  (Sir  Lewis  Beara) : May  we  add  that  there 
IS  at  present,  although  it  is  moribund,  another  Joint 
Board— the  Inebriates  Act  Board.?— Yes;  it  is  not 
quite  dead,  I think,  but  is  it  not  expiring  ? 

9696.  I only  wanted  to  bring  it  in  as  another 
example  of  co-operation  between  the  County  and  the 
County  Boroughs? — Yes. 

* See  Appendix  LXV,  Table  A,  page  628. 


9697.  And  the  Asylums  Board  is  a joint  thing? — 
Yes. 

9698.  With  respect  to  rivers,  on  this  Rivers  Board 
are  there  representatives  of  the  County  Boroughs  ? 
— Yes — ^not  of  course  the  whole  of  the  County 
Boroughs. 

9699.  But  the  County  Boroughs  concerned  are 
represented  ? — Yes,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Mersey  and 
Irwell  the  County  of  Cheshire  is  represented  as  well. 

9700.  There  is  also,  is  there  not,  a-  Fisheries  Board? 
— A Sea  Fisheries  Board,  yes. 

9701.  On  which  the  County  are  represented,  and 
also  some  of  the  County  Boroughs? — Yes,  but  that 
extends  all  down  the  Welsh  coast  and  is  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  Lancashire. 

9702.  (Chairman)  : Is  there  not  a Fisheries  Board 
in  the  north  of  Lancashire  dealing  with  freshwater 
fish?  There  are  several  Boards  of  Conservators,  but 
I have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  put  them  down 
here,  because  they  are  not  concerned  with  County 
work  at  all.  They  deal  wdth  freshwater  fisheries,  but 
I am  reminded  that  we  do,  of  course,  appoint 
representatives  on  them. 

9703.  (Mr.  Turton) : They  are  appointed  by  the 
County  Councils  on  nomination,  I think? — No,  1 
think  you  are  not  quite  right;  in  our  case  they  are 
appointed  in  various  ways,  sometimes  by  the  owners 
of  the  fisheries,  and  so  on,  but  the  County  Councils 
do  in  all  cases  appoint  some  representatives. 

9704.  (Chairman) : And  the  County  Boroughs  as 
well  ? — I am  not  sure,  but  I think  not. 

9705.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Do  they  appoint  any 

representative  on  the  Sea  Fisheries  Board  ? — Yes.  It 
is  called,  I think,  the  Lancashire  and  Western  Sea 
Fisheries  Board,  and  upon  it  are  represented  a large 
number  of  Welsh  Counties  and  Boroughs  and  the 
Lancashire  County  Council  and  County  Boroughs 
and  the  Cheshire  County  Council  and  Boroughs;  it  is 
by  no  means  a Lancashire  Board  alone. 

9706.  And  the  expenses  are  shared  on  a formula,  I 
suppose,  which  requires  a chartered  accountant  to 
discover  ? — I think  so . 

9707.  With  regard  to  venereal  disease,  that  is 
dealt  with,  is  it  not,  at  public  hospitals 
mainly.? — Well,  yes,  partly,  but  a good  deal  is 
done  with  the  ordinary  practitioner,  and  outfits  are 
supplied,  and  so  on.  What  we  have  done  is,  I think, 
in  conjunction  with  the  County  Boroughs  very 
largely,  to  set  up  certain  institutions,  which  1 
believe  are  lall  in  County  Boroughs,  for  the  treatment 
of  venereal  disease. 

9708.  That  is  where  the  big  hospitals  are,  of 
course? — Yes. 

9709.  I think  as  a fact  the  County  Boroughs  do 
some  part  of  this  work  in  agreement  with  you,  and 
you  pay  for  it? — I believe  that  is  so,  but  I am  not 
on  the  Public  Health  Committee  and  I am  not 
conversant  with  all  the  details.. 

9710.  (Chairman) : Then  paragraph  20  deals  with 
the  County  rate? — Yes. 

9711.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Upon  that  may  I ask 
you,  does  “ General  County  Purposes  ” cover  every 
purpose  except  the  three  other  headings  given  ? — It 
does  now.  Until  quite  recently  we  were  rated  by 
Hundreds  for  main  roads  and  certain  bridges,  but  we 
have  made  them  all  County  purposes. 

9712.  (Mr.  Turton) : Have  you  no  special  County 
purposes? — No,  we  have  done  away  with  those  for  the 
purposes  of  elementary  education,  and  we  have  no 
other.* 


* A certain  number  of  rates  are  still  levied  in  special  areas 
within  the  County.  For  instance,  there  is  a special  rate  in  each 
Police  Division  as  well  as  a general  Police  Rate  ; and  expenses 
under  the  Shops  Acts,  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Act,  and 
Represeutation  of  the  Pt-ople  Act,  are  not  conimon  to  the  whole 
County.  There  is  a local  rate  for  the  expenses  of  certain  prisons, 
and  of  certain  County  bridges,  merely  because  a very  few  places 
are  exempt  from  the  Bridge  Bate  ; and  for  the  expenses  of  Man- 
chester Assize  Courts,  which  aie  shared  with  certain  County 
Boroughs  ; and  the  charges  for  salaries  of  two  out  of  four 
Quarter  Sessions’  Chairmen  and  one  Stipendiary  Magistrate  are 
paid  by  a limited  area.  None  of  these  rates,  except  perhaps  the 
special  Police  Bates,  are  of  any  great  moment. — S.T. 
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9713.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : With  respect  to  police, 
there  is,  of  course,  a Governmeut  grant? — Yes. 

9714.  And  this  represents  your  share  of  the  cost, 

I take  it? — Yes,  throughout. 

9715.  And  the  same  with  regard  to  higher  educa- 
tion— you  get  half  the  cost  of  that? — Yes. 

9716.  And  as  to  elementary  education,  you  are 
guaranteed  half,  hut  you  get  rather  more? — ^Yes.  As 
you  know  very  well,  we  get  a certain  proportion  of 
certain  items,  such  as  three-fifths  for  teachers,  and 
so  on. 

9717.  But  these  figures  do  not  represent  the  whole 
cost  of  these  services,  because  there  is  a substantial 
Government  grant? — Yes,  in  regard  to  many  of  the 
services,  but  not  all. 

9718.  But  in  regard  to  these  subjects,  there  is  a 
grant  of  half.? — Yes. 

9719.  In  “ General  County  Purposes  ” there  are 
some  things  towards  which  you  have  a grant? — Yes. 

9720.  Such  as  roads,  tuberculosis  and  venereal 
disease,  for  which  you  have  a grant  of  76  per  cent.  ? 
—Yes. 

9721.  And  maternity  and  child  welfare? — ^Yes,  that 
is  so. 

9722.  What  is  the  cost? — This  year  it  is  just  over 
5s. 

9723.  The  figures  you  give  represent  the  cost  to  the 
County,  but  not  the  total  cost  of  the  services? — That 
is  true. 

9724.  If  you  take  the  Urban  Districts  within  your 
area,  there  would  be  additional  rates  for  the  services 
under  the  Public  Health  Acts,  speaking  generally? — 

9725.  And  the  Poor  Law?— Yes. 

9726.  And  those  services,  except  Poor  Law  services, 
are  not  the  subject  of  a grant  from  the  Government? 
— I think  not. 

9727.  Would  it  be  the  case  that  the  rates  in  those 
Urban  Districts  substantially  exceed  the  rates  you 
levy  in  the  Districts? — I should  not  like  to  say  that 
without  having  them  all  before  me — I cannot  answer 
that,  because  they  vary  enormously. 

9728.  I have  taken  one  in  which  the  Corporation  of 
Blackburn  happen  to  be  ratepayers — Rishton,  the  cir- 
cumstances with  regard  to  which  you  know — and  I 
find  there  the  total  Poor  Rate,  which  includes  the 
County  charges,  is  8s.  in  the  £,  and  the  other  rate  is 
4s.  8d.,  so  that  the  total  rates  are  12s.  8d.  in  the  £? 
—Yes. 

9729.  Your  rate  being  5s.,  and  the  balance  being 
7s.  8d.  ? — ^Yes , of  course  I have  not  gone  into  it,  but 
I take  it  from  you.  I might  say  they  vary  enor- 
mously, as  I have  told  you.  In  my  own  area  in  the 
north  of  the  County  for  many  years  the  County  rate 
was  very  high  in  proportion  to  the  demand;  to-day  it 
is  not  so  high.  I do  not  think  I can  give  any  general 
answer  on  that  point. 

9730.  This  is  an  actual  case  which  I took,  and  it 
might  be  taken  as  a sample? — But  it  is  only  one 
case,  and  I am  afraid  I cannot  say  it  is  like  all  the 
rest,  as  each  individual  case  depends  on  the  circum- 
stances of  that  case.  I do  not  know  anything  about 
Rishton  in  that  particular  year;  it  may  have  been 
that  there  were  some  special  charges  for  sewage,  hut 
one  does  not  know. 

9731.  No.  I think  not? — At  any  rate  I feel  I cannot 
give  you  a general  answer  to  your  question. 

9732.  But  you  do  not  suggest  that  I am  not  correct 
as  far  as  Rishton  is  concerned  ? — As  far  as  that  par- 
ticular year  is  concerned,  I will  take  it  from  you. 

9733.  With  respect  to  Government  grants,  they  come 
out  of  a general  fund? — Yes. 

9734.  And  they  are  as  a matter  of  fact  a contribu- 
tion to  the  expenses  of  the  County  Councils  made  from 
funds  which  are  contributed  to  by  the  whole  of  the 
country,  including  County  Boroughs  and  every  other 
body? — Yes,  I suppose  that  is  true;  it  comes  out  of  the 
taxes. 

(Chairmam)  : Shall  we  pass  on  to  paragraph  21  ? 


Ceeation  and  Extension  op  County  Boeoughs. 

21.  Since  the  year  1889,  there  have  been  26  exten- 
sions of  County  Boroughs  granted. 

22.  In  connection  with  these  extensions,  differential 
rating  was  relied  upon  by  the  applicants  in  14  cases, 
namely : — 

1890.  Manchester  extension. 

1895.  Liverpool  ,, 

1898.  Bolton  ,, 

1901.  Blackburn  ,, 

1901.  Stockport  ,, 

1902.  Liverpool  ,, 

1904.  Manchester  ,, 

1904.  Wigan  ,, 

1905.  Liverpool  , , 

1909.*  Manchester  ,, 

1911.  Southport  ,, 

1913.  Stockport  ,, 

1913.  Liverpool  ,, 

1917.*  Blackpool  ,, 

23.  The  period  of  differential  rating  allowed 
varied,  but  as  an  example  I refer  to  the  four  Liver- 
pool extensions  where  differential  rating  was 
granted : — 


Date 

of 

Bxten- 

Act. 

District. 

Rating. 

Special. 

sion. 

1895 

Local  Government 

Toxteth 

20  years. 

Board’s  Provisional 

Park 

Order.«  Confirmation 

Wavertree 

20  years. 

(No.  10)  Act,  1895, 

Walton 

10  years. 

Session  2. 

West 

1 0 years. 

Derby 

(See  Arts. 
24  to  28). 

1902 

Local  Government 

Garston 

13  years. 

Board’s  Provisional 
Orders  Confirmation 
(No.  7)  Act,  1902. 

(See  Art. 
26.) 

1905 

• 

Local  Government 

Fazakerley 

10  years. 

Board’s  Provisional 

(See  Art. 

Orders  Confirmation 
(No.  12)  Act,  1905. 

24.) 

1913 

Local  Government 

Allerton 

1 

Board’s  Provisional 

Childwall 

j 20  years. 
j>(See  Art. 
1 25  (2).) 

Orders  Confirmation 

Little 

(No.  14)  Act,  1913. 

Woolton 

Much 

Woolton 

J 

24.  The  creation  of  County  Boroughs  and  exten- 
sions of  County  Boroughs  since  the  passing  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1888,  have  resulted  in  the 
County  Council  being  deprived  of  administration 
(estimated  as  at  the  dates  of  the  respective  creations 
or  extensions)  over  a population,  acreage,  and  rateable 
value  as  follows  ; — 

Population  ...  ...  645,429 

Acreage  78,129 

Rateable  value  ...  £3,323,704. 

The  details  are  set  out  in  the  Appendix!  hereto. 

25.  There  are  at  the  moment  no  applications  for 
the  creation  or  extension  of  County  Boroughs  actually 
pending  in  Lancashire,  but  I have  reason  to  believe 
that  such  applications  in  more  than  one  instance 
are  only  remaining  in  abeyance  pending  the  findings 
of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  will,  there  is  little 
doubt,  be  put  forward  and  persisted  in  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

26.  I produce  a mapt  of  Lancashire  showing  in 
red  colour  the  County  Boroughs,  in  blue  colour  the 
Non-County  Boroughs,  in  yellow  colour  the  Urban 
Districts,  and  uncoloured  the  Rural  Districts. 

* See  Q.  9741-4,  9849-62,  and  13,7.50-0. 

t See  Appendix  LXV,  Table  A,  page  C28. 

J Not  reproduced. 
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27.  Taking  a population  of  50,000  au  tlie  minimum 
figure  entitling  an  application  for  County  Borough 
statue  to  be  made,  it  is  easily  possible  in  Lancashire 
by  applications  for  extensions  to  create  areas 
exceeding  60,000  population  upon  which  to  base  a 
title  to  apply  for  County  Borough  powers,  and 
particularly  is  this  so  in  the  industrial  centres  in 
the  County  lying  in  the  south-east  of  Lancashire. 
If  desired  I could  give  illustrations  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  County  being  deprived,  of  large  areas  of 
rateable  values.  The  circumstances  indicated  would 
apply  to  nriany  areas  in  the  County  in  close  proxi- 
mity one  to  another.  The  cumulative  effect  of 
creations  of  County  Boroughs  would  be  most  serious 
from  an  administrative  point  of  view,  even  for  a 
large  County  such  as  Lancashire. 

28.  As  illustrating  the  undue  interference  with 
County  administration  which  would  follow  if 
the  Borough  contention  for  amalgamations  of 
Boroughs  and  neighbouring  districts  and  parishes 
were  developed  on  any  scale  in  Lancashire,  I find 
that  within  10  miles  from  Manchester  Town  Hall 
there  lie  seven  County  Boroughs,  and  within  20  miles 
ten  County  Boroughs,  all  within  the  geographical 
County.  Similai'ly,  talring  Bolton  as  a centre,  there 
are  seven  County  Boroughs  in  Lancashire  within  a 
radius  of  10  miles,  12  within  a radius  of  20  miles, 
and  16  within  a radius  of  30  miles.  All  these  County 
Boroughs,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  map,*  are,  with 
neighbouring  Urban  Districts,  largely  linked  up  one 
with  another.  A process  of  absorption  or  amalgama- 
tion of.  these  neighbouring  Authorities  must  deprive 
the  Administrative  County  of  large  populations  and 
rateable  values  and  necessarily  make  the  County 
administration  more  difficult. 

29.  The  County  Council  have  not,  so  far  as  I am 
aware,  received  any  complaints  from  the  Local 
Authorities  within  their  administrative  area  as  to 
the  insufficiency  of  their  public  health,  medical, 
education,  or  other  services,  nor  have  the  County 
Council  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  efficiency  of 
such  services  as  administered  by  other  Authorities  in 
the  Administrative  County,  and,  therefore,  they  see  no 
reason  why,  in  the  best  interests  of  efficient  local 
government,  the  principle  of  County  government  as 
recognised  by  the  Act  of  1888  should  be  encroached 
upon  in  the  process  of  creations  and  extensions  of 
County  Boroughs,  except  in  the  most  exceptional  cases 
and  where  a Borough  can  conclusively  prove  that  with- 
out County  Borough  powers  or  an  extension  of  an 
existing  County  Borough  area  it  cannot  carry  on  its 
functions  efficiently,  and  then  only  provided  such 
creation  or  extension  does  not  adversely  affect  the 
County  administration. 

30.  I submit  that,  unless  a-  substantial  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  an  area  sought  to  be  incor- 
porated in  a County  Borough  are  in  favour  of  the 
proposal,  an  application  for  such  incorporation 
ought  not  to  be  entertained,  and  that,  in  any  event, 
differential  rating  in  a proposed  added  area,  which 
in  most  oases  is  nothing  more  than  a bribet  to  buy 
off  opposition,  should  in  no  case  be  allowed.  ■ We 
have  had  extensions  of  County  Boroughs  granted  in 
Lancashire  where,  but  for  the  promise  of  differential 
rating,  I think  there  is  no  doubt  that  probably  such 
extensions,  owing  to  the  opposition  from  the  proposed 
added  areas,  would  not  have  been  granted.  More- 
over, I am  not  aware  that  any  advantage  accrues 
to  the  ratepayers  by  being  transferred  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  County  Council  and  District  Councils 
to  that  of  a County  Borough. 

31.  The  provision  for  financial  adjustment  is,  in 

my  view,  no  justification  for  an  application  for  the 
creation  of  or  extension  of  a County  Borough,  but 
I suggest  that  the  issue  is,  in  the  first  place,  one 
of  local  government  efficiency,  and  the  exchange  of 
monetary  considerations — public  moneys — ^between 

Local  Authorities  should  not  be  taken  as  a factor  in 
determining  the  merits  of  such  an  application;  and, 
moreover,  I do  not  think  monetary  consideration 
can  in  any  event  compensate  a County  for  disloca- 

* Not  reproduced. 

t The  witness  withdrew  this  phrase,  see  Q.  10,125. 


tion  of  and  interference  with  their  administration 
which  necessarily  must  follow  from  the  loss  of  a 
part  of  their  administrative  area. 

32.  The  uncertainty  which  at  present  prevails  in 
County  government  circles  with  regard  to  the  possi- 
bility of  areas  being  carved  out  of  a County  and 
formed  into  or  added  to  existing  County  Boroughs  is 
obviously  a deterrent  to  County  Authorities  to  extend 
their  resources  and  services  as  they  otherwise 
might,  and  I submit  that,  with  a view  to  mini- 
mising that  uncertainty,  a readjustment  of  the 
50,000  population  limit,  under  the  Act  of  1888,  as 
constituting  a title  to  apply  for  County  Borough 
powers  ought  now  to  be  made,  and  I would  advocate 
the  raising  of  the  figure  to  a quarter  of  a million. 


9736.  (Chairman) : Then  coming  to  paragraph  21,  1 
have  been  through  the  26  extensions  of  County 
Boroughs  referred  to,  and  I find  that  nine  were 
opposed  at  one  stage  or  another,  but  I think  a good 
deal  of  the  opposition  was  withdrawn  ? — I can  give  you 
the  details  of  the  opposition  if  you  want  it,  but  I think 
rather  more  than  that  number  were  opposed  in  one 
form  or  another. 

9736.  By  the  County  Council,  I mean  ? — ^Yes,  by  the 
County  Council.  I have  not  counted  the  number. 

9737.  I have  the  particulars  here — Provisional 
Orders  in  1890,  Manchester  was  not  opposed  on  the 
Representation,  but  was  opposed  in  Parliament — is 
that  right  ? — The  first  one  I have  is  Burnley,  and  that 
was  opposed  in  the  first  House. 

9738.  Was  that  a BillP — Yes.  I was  wondering 

whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  deal  with  this  matter 
on  paragraph  24,  than  to  deal  with  it  now. 

9739.  Then  we  might  pass  on  to  paragraph  22? — 
Yes. 

9740.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : What  do  you  mean  by  saying 
here  that  differential  rating  was  relied  upon  ? — I moan 
that  they  offered  differential  rating  when  they  put 
forward  either  the  Bill  or  the  Representation  for  a 
Provisional  Order. 

9741.  Two  of  these  cases  I happen  to  remember — I 
remember  Manchester  in  1909  and  Blackpool  in  1917, 
and  in  the  first  case  I think  Gorton  was  added  to 
Manchester? — Levenshulme  and  Gorton. 

9742.  And  in  the  second  case  Bispham  was  added  to 
Blackpool  ? — Yes,  Bispham  and  part  of  Carlton. 

9743.  In  each  of  those  cases  the  added  area  was 
required  to  pay  a higher  rate  than  the  old  Borough : 
do  you  suggest  that  that  was  relied  upon  by  the  pro- 
moters ? — I will  take  that  from  you,  and  if  it  is  so  they 
ought  to  be  struck  out.  This  paragraph  was  prepared 
for  me,  of  course,  and  I was  not  aware  of  what  you 
say.* 

9744.  With  regard  to  Manchester  in  1909,  not  only 
Gorton  but  Levenshulme  was  added,  and  I think  that 
you  will  find  at  a reduced  rate,  but  under  the  same 
Act  Gorton  was  at  a higher  rate? — I was  not  aware  of 
it--if  it  is  so,  they  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
paragraph.* 

974-5.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : With  regard  to  the  Black- 
burn case  in  1901,  there  was  a differential  rate,  and 
that  differential  rate  was  to  come  to  an  end  when 
certain  sewer.s  were  provided  by  the  Local  Authority? 
— I believe  that  is  true.* 

9746.  So  that  it  had  a definite  relation  to  the  provi- 
sion of  facilities  ? — ^Yes,  on  the  face  of  it  that  was  what 
was  suggested. 

9747.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : For  what  period.^ — 

Ten  years. 

9748.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I have  the  clause  here,  and 
the  provision  is  this  : “ The  inhabitants  of  eo  much  of 
the  included  part  of  the  township  of  Witton  as  is 
situate  to  the  north  of  Billinge  End  Brow  (in  this 
section  refeiu-ed  to  as  ‘ the  exempted  area  ’)  shall 
unless  the  Corporation  shall  in  the  meantime  be 
called  ujDon  or  it  shall  become  necessary  to  provide 
within  the  exempted  area  an  efficient  system  of 
sewerage  to  effectually  drain  the  same  be  exempt 
from  any  contribution  to  the  General  District  Rate 

* See  Q.  13,730-6. 
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for  a.  period  of  ten  years  from  tlie  passing  of  this 
Act.”  So  that  if  the  Corporation  was  able  to  pro- 
vide it,  the  differential  rate  came  to  an  end? — Yes. 

9749.  Can  you  tell  us  in  respect  to  any  of  these 
other  cases,  apart  from  Gorton  and  Levenshulme,  if 
there  was  anything  of  the  kind? — ^No,  I am  afraid  I 
have  not  gone  into  details.  I have  one  or  two  cases 
with  regard  to  Liverpool,  hut  I do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  go  into  detail  as  to  every  one  of  them. 

9760.  But  do  not  you  see  that  this  is  put  forward 
as  if  this  differential  rating  had  been  held  out  by  the 
applicants  as  standing  naked  by  itself,  but  if  the 
differential  rate  is  coupled  with  a condition  as  to 
further  facilities,  it  rather  alters  its  character,  does 
it  not? — Yes,  it  does,  to  some  extent. 

9751.  Therefore  we  ought  to  know  in  each  case 
whether  there  was  any  condition  attached  in  any  of 
these  cases,  in  order  to  see  whether  there  was  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a bribe? — Well,  perhaps  I 
ought  to  have  found  that  out. 

9752.  With  respect  to  the  case  of  Levenshulme  and 
Gorton  in  1909,  the  fact  is,  is  it  not,  that  in  that  case 
Manchester  went  to  Parliament  in  1908  with  a Bill, 
having  agreed  with  those  places  to  take  them  in,  and 
that  Bill  was  opposed  by  the  County  Council,  it  being 
very  soon  after  the  West  Hartlepool  decision,  on  the 
ground  that  no  provision  was -made  for  payment  to 
the  County  as  compensation  for  loss  of  rateable 
value? — That  is  so. 

9763.  And  that  was  the  only  ground  on  which  the 
County  Council  opposed? — ^It  was  the  chief  ground, 
certainly. 

9754.  Was  it  not  the  only  ground? — I should  be 
sorry  to  say  that. 

9765.  Have  you  the  petition  before  you? — No. 

9756.  Then  I am  afraid  I must  ask  you  to  look  at 
it? — ^I  was  not  aware  that  it  was  the  only  ground, 
but,  if  you  say  so,  I will  accept  it  from  you. 

9757.  At  any  rate,  it  was  the  only  ground  argued? 
— If  you  say  so. 

9758.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I am  pretty  certain 
it  was  not  the  only  ground  in  the  petition? — ^I  am 
quite  prepared  to  admit  that  it  was  the  only  chief 
point  raised. 

9759.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : In  that  case,  and  in  the 
case  of  Blackburn  and  Burnley,  the  two  Houses 
differed? — Yes. 

9760.  And  the  consequence  was  that  it  was  not 
thought  desirable  to  go  forward  at  that  late  period 
of  the  Session,  and  the  Bill  was  withdrawn  ?— Yes.  I 
think  the  House  of  Commons  refused  to  accept  a 
clause  which  the  House  of  Lords  inserted,  asked  for 
by  the  County  Council,  whereupon  the  three  Boroughs 
withdrew  their  Bills. 

9761.  They  wanted  the  rest  of  the  Bills,  but  they 
withdrew  the  extensions? — Yes. 

9762.  Between  the  Sessions  were  there  negotiations 
between  Manchester  and  the  County  Council? — Yes. 

9763.  And  in  the  result  was  it  agreed  that  this 
extension  should  go  on,  and  that  there  should  be  a 
clause  put  in  providing  for  something  in  the  nature 
of.  financial  adjustment  on  the  lines  you  desired? 
Yes;  I think  the  adjustment  was  to  be  in  accordance 
with  what  Parliament  should  decide,  but  I,  am  not 
sure  about  that. 

9764.  But  you  did  come  to  terms,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  extensions  went  through? — Yes. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : With  a clause? 

9765.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I do  not  know  whether 
with  a clause  or  not.  (To  the  witness) : At  any  rate, 
it  does  not  matter,  because  we  know  that  Manchester 
paid  you  £60,000? — ^I  am  not  sure  whether  that  was 
the  figure. 

9766.  (Chairman) : Have  you  the  Act  there? — No,  I 
am  afraid  I have  not. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I want  to  see  the  Act, 
because  I think  it  has  some  bearing  on  the  question 
whether  the  1913  Act  in  practice  gives  the  protection 
it  ought  to  give. 


9767.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : The  1913  Act  had  not  been 
passed,  and  the  1911  inquiry  had  not  been  held  then? 

Sir  Lewis  Beard  has  mentioned  the  sum  of  £60,000 

I have  looked  it  up,  and  I find  it  was  £30,000;  I 

thought  it  was  not  as  much  as  £60,000. 

9768.  At  any  rate,  in  that  case  I think  Manchester 
had  made  an  agreement  with  Levenshulme  that  they 
would  take  them  in?— I believe  that  is  so. 

9769.  And  when  Manchester  failed  to  take  them  in, 
in  1908,  did  they  bring  an  action  in  the  County 
Palatine  Court  to  compel  Manchester  to  do  so  ? I am 
afraid  I do  not  remember  that. 

9770.  At  any  rate,  it  was  with  the  _ goodwill  of 
Levenshulme  that  they  were  taken  in? — ^Yes,  I 
believe  that  was  so. 

9771.  (Mr.  Turton) : You  have  given  us  four  Liver- 
pool oases  in  paragraph  23.  Have  you  any  detailed 
figures  which  you  can  give  us  as  to  differential  rating  ? 
-^I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  bring  any  more 
detail  over  those  points,  but  I have  some  details  with 
regard  to  the  1913  Act  as  regards  Liverpool  I am 
now  dealing  with  paragraph  23. 

9772.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : But  I want  to  ask  you  a ques- 
tion on  paragraph  22  first.  In  paragraph  22  you  say, 

“ In  connection  with  these  extensions,  _ differential 
rating  was  relied  upon  by  the  applicants  in  14  cases.’ 
Those  are  the  cases,  I presume,  referred  to  in 
paragraph  26,  where  you  produce  a map  showing,  in 
red  colour,  the  County  Boroughs;  in  blue  coloui  the 
Non-County  Boroughs,  in  yellow  colour  the  Urban 
Districts,  and  uncoloured  the  Kural  Districts?  Yes. 

9773.  Differential  rating  was  relied  upon,  and  was 
the  annexation  granted  in  all  those  cases  ? I think  it 

was.  _ .,  I 

9774.  Rightly  granted? — Yes;  if  the  tribunal 
thought  so,  I suppose  it  was  rightly  granted. 

9775.  At  any  rate,  it  was  granted  by  one  or  both 
Committees  of  Parliament? — Yes,  certainly. 

9776.  After  due  consideration? — I presume  so. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Or  it  may  have  been  by 

agreement  between  the  parties? 

9777.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : It  may,  of  course,  have  been  by 
agreement,  and  it  may  not  have  come  before  the 
Committee  at  all.  (To  the  witness) : Do  you  know 
how  that  was? — I am  afraid  I do  not. 

9778.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  was  agree- 
ment, or  not?— There  were  certainly  agreements  hi 
the  Liverpool  cases.  I have  not  gone  into  the  details 
of  every  one  of  those  cases  on  differential  rating,  but 
they  can  be  easily  ascertained  if  you  wish. 

9779.  What  I wanted  to  know  was  this- 
supposing  there  were  in  all  these  cases  differential 
rates  granted,  sometimes  after  inquiry  and  sometimes 
not,  does  it  not  look  as  if  the  differential  rating  was 
an  equitable  part  of  the  whole  transaction? — May  I 
say  this,  that  as  far  as  I am  concerned  1 do  not  want 
to  set  up  at  all  that  no  differential  rate  should  ever 
be  granted,  but  what  I want  to  emphasise  is  this, 
that  differential  rating  should  not  be  offered  as  an 
inducement  to  an  added  area  to  come  into  a County 
Borough.  What  I think  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  is  that  the  tribunal,  after 'having  heard  the 
case  of  the  County  Borough  with  regard  to  the 
addition  of  any  added  area,  should  then  decide 
whether  in  its  judgment  differential  rating  is 
desirable. 

9780.  So  that  if  there  are  cases  in  which  apparently 
parties  ought  to  agree  to  some  decision,  you  never 
could  get  it  by  agreement  at  all,  if  differential  rating 
fairly  ought  to  come  into  consideration  ? — I am  afraid 
I do  not  follow  you. 

9781.  If  the  parties  were  never  to  he  able  to  put 
forward  differential  rating,  therefore  they  never 
could,  presumably,  agree  as  to  differential  rating? — 
I do  not  think  the  County  Borough  ought  to  be 
entitled  to  put  differential  rating  into  its  suggestions 
to  the  other  Local  Authorities. 

9782.  And  therefore  it  follows  that  if  there  is  a 
case  in  which  differential  rating  should  fairly  be 
:granted,  it  never  could  be  done  by  agreement? — I 
think  on  the  whole  that  would  be  wise. 
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(Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  Or  even  discussed? 

9783.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : Or  even  discussed.  (To  the 
witness) : So  that  although  all  the  parties  concerned, 
other  than  the  County  Council,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  in  the  public  interest  that  differential 
rating  should  be  agreed,  and  the  whole  thing  should 
be  agreed  as  between  them,  they  never  could  do  any- 
thing at  all,  because  it  must  be  a fought  case,  and 
differential  rating  never  could  be  had  until  it  came 
before  the  tribunal? — Of  course,  if  the  County 
Council  agi'eed  to  it,  I might  alter  my  opinion. 

9784.  But  how  are  they  going  to  get  a ohance  of 
agreeing  if  it  is  not  to  be  put  forward? — Well,  as  a 
question  of  public  policy  I feel  that  it  is  very  desir- 
able that  County  Boroughs  should  not  be  allowed  to 
put  differential  rating  forward  as  an  inducement  to  a 
Local  Authority  to  come  into  their  Borough. 

9786.  Does  it  not  therefore  come  to  this,  that  if 
differential  rating  is  an  essential  part,  it  never  can 
be  done  by  agreement? — That  may  be  so,  but  on  the 
whole  I think  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  many  of 
these  large  extensions  can  possibly  be  checked. 

9786.  (Sir  William  Middlebrook) : Would  you  carry 
that  to  the  extent  that,  where  an  essential  work  is 
necessary  in  the  area  proposed  to  be  added,  and  the 
parties,  the  Borough  and  the  area,  agree,  that  on  the 
one  hand  the  Borough  should  undertake  the  obliga- 
tion of  doing  the  work  within  a certain  time,  and  on 
the  other  hand  there  should  be  an  agreed  rate? — I 
think  that  such  a thing  as  that  might  alter  my 
opinion.  You  are  talldng  of  a case  something  like 
the  Blackburn  case? 

(Sir  Williarri  Middlebrook) : Yes. 

9787.  (Chairman) : Then  I will  pass  to  paragraph 
23.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  that? — I think  I 
can  give  you  some  figures  with  regard  to  the  exten- 
sions of  Liverpool  which  appear  in  paragraph  23,  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  wish  to  go  through  the 
whole  of  them,  but  with  regard  to  Childwall,  in 
1912-13,  the  whole  of  the  rates  paid  by  Liverpool  were 
8s.  lid.  and  a decimal,  and  in  Childwall  they  were 
4s.  8d. 

9788.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  was  the  state  before 

the  extension? — That  was  the  first  year.  In 
1918  Liverpool  paid  14s.  8d.  and  a fraction, 

and  Childwall  paid  6s.  9d.  and  a fraction; 

in  1920  Liverpool  jiaid  17s.  5d.  and  a fraction, 
and  Childwall  6s.  3d. ; and  for  the  year 

1923-24  Liverpool  pays  13s.  4d.  and  Childwall 

7s.  7d.  I should  like  to  point  out  that  that  arrange- 
ment was  for  20  years.  The  same  thing  roughly, 
though  not  quite  so  bad,  applies  to  Allerton,  Little 
Woolton  and  Much  Woolton. 

9789.  (BIr.  Twrton) : Can  you  tell  us  at  what  stage 
of  the  proceedings  this  agreement  was  come  to? — No; 

I think  the  agreement  was  come  to  before  the  Local 
Inquiry. 

9790.  Is  it  your  general  experience  that  most  of 
these  arrangements  are  come  to  prior  to  the  holding 
by  the  Department’s  Inspector  of  the  Inquiry  on  the 
spot  ? — I think  in  most  of  the  oases  it  is. 

9791.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : But  still,  it  is  an 
agreement  come  to  between  the  representatives  of  the 
promoters  of  the  extension  and  the  representatives  of 
the  Local  Authority  who  are  going  to  be  taken  in  by 
the  extension  ? — That  is  true. 

9792.  And  the  only  objection,  as  far  as  the  County 
Council  is  concerned,  is  that  a favourable  position  is 
being  created  in  which  they  have  no  voice? — That 
is  so. 

9793.  A favourable  position  to  the  promoters? — 
That  is  so.  I might  say  that  in  the  case  of  the  one 
I have  quoted  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  the  County 
Council  to  oppose  successfully  when  such  terms  had 
been  come  to  with  the  townships,  and  the  Inspector 
in  this  particular  case,  after  due  consideration, 
thought  that  the  County  Council  did  not  so  much 
oppose  the  proposal,  as  oppose  in  order  to  get  terms. 

I should  say  quite  frankly  that  we  do  feel  our  hands 
are  tied  in  the  majority  of  cases  when  these  very 


extravagant  terms  have  been  offered  to  the  Local 
Authorities. 

9794.  (Mr.  Turton) : It  is  like  using  loaded  dice 
against  the  County  Council  ? — Exactly. 

9795.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) ; This  extension  of  1913 
was  only  a little  one,  was  it  not?— I do  not  know 
whether  you  call  it  a little  one,  when  we  lost  £64,000 
rateable  value  and  4,600  in  acreage — ^the  greater 
part  of  the  district  was  rural,  and  inhabited  by 
well-to-do  people. 

9796.  It  was  really  a suburb  of  Liverpool,  was  it 
not?— Yes,  if  you  like  to  put  it  in  that  form— and 
a valuable  property  for  the  Local  Authority. 

9797  But  I say  suburban  to  Liverpool? — It  was 
good  property.  I think  Sir  Lewis  Beard  asked 
another  witness  whether  to  that  extent  it  was  a 
valuable  property  to  the  County  Borough. 

9798.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : It  was  a profitable  rating  area? 
— Yes,  a profitable  rating  area. 

9799.  (Mr . Turton) : I do  not  think  you  deal  with 
it  anywhere  else  in  your  evidence,  but  have  you  any 
opinion  to  offer  with  regard  to  the  holding  of  Local 
Inquiries? — Yes,  I have.  Very  shortly,  I should  like 
to  adopt  what  Mr.  D®nt  has  already  said. 

9800.  With  your  experience  you  agree  with 
Mr.  Dent  ? — Yes. 

(Chairman).:  You  mean  he  agrees  with  what 

Mr.  Dent  is  going  to  say  to-morrow? 

9801.  (Mr.  Turton) : I take  it  that  you  have  read 
Mr.  Dent’s  evidence? — Yes,  1 have. 

9802.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Then  may  we  know  what 
you  are  referring  to? — I am  extremely  sorry,  but  I 
have  seen  Mr.  Dent’s  memorandum,  and  I thought 
the  evidence  had  been  already  given. 

9803.  (Mr.  Txirton) : I think  you  are  on  a special 
Committee  which  is  dealing  with  this  matter,  and 
you  are  quite  familiar  with  what  Mr.  Dent  is  going 
to  say? — Yes. 

(Chairman) : It  is  an  addition  to  the  evidence 
which  Mr.  Dent  has  already  given. 

9804.  (Mr.  Turton) : You  know  what  Mr.  Dent’s 
views  are? — ^Yes. 

9805.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : May  I suggest  that 

Mr.  Taylor  should  read  out  the  passage  with  which 
he  agrees,  and  then  it  will  go  on  the  notes? — Para- 
graph 71 ; “ Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  there  is 
the  question  of  the  procedure  by  which  applications 
for  the  creation  and  extension  of  County  Boroughs 
are  examined.  The  Association  are  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  in  all  contested  cases  of  the  fii-st  stage  of 
the  existing  procedure,  namely,  the  Inquiry  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  but,  if  that  stage  is  to  be 
retained,  then  they  consider  that  the  qualifications, 
training  and  experience  ordinarily  possessed  by  an 
Inspector  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  arc  by  no  means 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  that  the  preliminary 
inquiry  should  be  conducted  before  a tribunal  con- 
stituted in  accordance  with  the  following  recommen- 
dation made  by  the  Consultative  Council  on  Local 
Health  Administration: — ‘We  recommend  that  the 
local  inquiry  into  all  applications  of  an  important 
character  should  be  held  by  a body  of  three  persons, 
of  whom  at  least  one,  who  should  be  chairman,  should 
be  a person  who  is  neither  an  officer  nor  an  ex-officer 
of  the  Ministry  (of  Health)  and  is  possessed  of 
experience  of  acting  in  a judicial  capacity.’  ’’  Para- 
graph 72:  “If  the  Local  Inquiry  be  abolished,  it 
follows  that,  unless  the  Ministry  of  Health  .are  to 
have  the  power  of  making  Provisional  Orders  without 
the  necessity  of  hearing  the  views  of  opposing 
Authorities  (which  would  be  most  objectionable),  the 
procedure  by  way  of  Provisional  Order  should  be 
abandoned  and  that  applications  for  the  creation  or 
extension  of  County  Boroughs  should  come  before 
Parliament  by  way  of  Private  Bills.  The  Association 
are  in  favour  of  the  latter  procedure  (subject  to  the 
alteration  hereafter  referred  to),  especially  as  it 
would,  in  their  opinion,  be  likely  to  be  a less 

sive  method  than  that  now  usually  adopted. 

Mr.  Dent  refers  to  a statement  made  by  Sir  Alfred 
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Mond,  but  I do  not  know  that  I need  read  that,  and 
there  are  more  details  with  regard  to  Parliamentary 
procedure.  I do' not  suppose  you  wish  me  to  read 
them. 

9806.  {Chairman) : One  point  on  that  is  this.  I 

think  you  were  here  when  Lord  Long  gave  his  evi- 
dence, and  he  said  in  reply  to  Mr.  Pritchard,  “ I 
have  always  thought  . . . that  the  inquiries  con- 

ducted by  the  Inspectors  are  among  the  very  best 
forms  of  inquiry  you  can  possibly  have” — that  is 
what  Lord  Long  said,  which  does  not  quite  coincide 
with  what  you  have-  read  to  us? — ^Yes.  I am  afraid 
it  is  presumptuous  of  me  to  say  so,  but  I do  not  agree 
with  Lord  Long. 

9807.  (Mr.  Turton) : May  I take  it  that  you  have 
had  many  years’  practical  experience  on  the  County 
Council  P — Yes. 

(Mr.  Turton) : You  have  heard  an  -account  of  how 
the  Inspector  goes  into  the  district  some  little  time 
before  the  Inquiry  is  held,  and  holds  interviews  with 
people? 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : Or  that  the  Inspector  in  recent  times 
has  done  so? 

(Chairman) : I think  he  alwiays  has  done  that. 

9808.  (Mr.  Turton) : He  goes  down  in  the  absence 
of  all  the  parties? — I have  read  Mr.  Gibbon’s  and 
Colonel  Norton’s  evidence,  on  that  point. 

9809.  Do  you  agree  with  what  you  have  read? — 
Yes,  entirely. 

9810.  (Chairman) : Then  on  paragraph  24,  have 
you  anything  to  add? — May  I say  that  I think,  if 
questions  are  wanted  on  the  Appendix,*  they  might 
come  in  here?  I should  like  to  mention  that  there 
are  quite  a number  of  proposed  extensions  which  were 
opposed,  and  successfully  opposed,  and  do  not  appear 
here.t 

9811.  But  with  regard  to  those  which  do  appear, 
and  were  opposed,  can  you  tell  us  the  proportion  of 
those  which  were  opposed  and  those  unopposed? — I 
am  afraid  I have  not  worked  it  out  in  that  way,  hut 
I can  go  through  them.  Taking  my  own  list,  Burnley 
in  1889  was  opposed  in  the  first  House,  and  the  area 
which  were  proposed  to  be  taken  in  was  reduced  by 
one-third,  land  it  was  not  opposed  in  the  second 
House. 

9812.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : As  it  went  through 

finally  it  was  agreed  ? — Well,  it  was  not  opposed. 

9813.  (Chairman) : That  was  not.  a Provisional 

Order,  but  a Bill? — That  was  a Bill.  The  next  one 
was  in  1890,  Manchester  City.  That  was  a Pro- 
visional Order,  and  it  was  opposed  in  both  Houses 
unsuccessfully.  St.  Helen’s  County  Borough  in  1893 
was  opposed,  but  merely  for  adjustment. 

9814.  And  it  was  not  opposed  in  the  Lords? — No; 
terms  were  'agreed,  I think. 

9815.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  That  was  a small  one? — 
That  was  a small  one.  Liverpool  City  in  1896  was 
opposed  only  for  adjustment. 

9816.  That  was  a big  one? — That  was  a big  one. 

9817.  I think  the  biggest  of  all? — ^Yes.  That  was 
one  of  the  cases  where  a long  period  of  differential 
rating  was  given — twenty  years  in  two  cases,  which 
made  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  County  Council  to 
oppose. 

9818.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : They  did  not  oppose? — I said  it 
made  it  difficult  for  us  to  oppose.  You  see,  when 
everybody  has  agreed,  whether  by  inducement  or 
otherwise,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  County  to 
oppose. 

9819.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : You  could  put  forward  the' 
same  objection — as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  it  does 
not  make  any  difference,  except  that  you  have  not 
the  assistance  of  another  opponent? — I am  afraid  it 
makes  a great  deal  of  difference. 

9820.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : But  you  remind  me  that  in  a 
case  some  years  ago  no  one  opposed  except  the  County 
Council,  and  you  succeeded  ? — Yes.  You  are  speaking 
of  a special  case — that  was  Blackpool,  and  we  had 
the  disadvantage  of  having  Mr.  Honoratus  Lloyd 
against  us.  In  1898,  Bolton  County  Borough  was 

* See  Appendix  LXV.  Table  A,  page  628. 

t See  Q.  9836  and  9847,  and  Appendix  LXV,  Table  B,  page  628. 
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opposed  in  the  first  House,  'and  the  County  obtained 
an  amendment  before  it  came  on  in  the  second  House, 
and  withdrew  their  opposition. 

9821.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  was  one  of  the 
cases,  was  it  not,  in  which  the  Borough  had  to  pay 
the  County  on  adjustment? — I think  that  is  so. 
Then  in  1900,  Warrington  became  a County  Borough, 
and  the  County  did  not  oppose,  except  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  County  as  to  financial  adjustment,  and 
so  on.  Then  the  next  four  cases — ^Rochdale,  Black- 
burn, Stockport,  and  Liverpool — were  opposed  for  the 
protection  of  the  County,  and  clauses  were  obtained. 
Then  in  Manchester  City,  1903,  a very  small  matter, 
the  County  obtained  an  amendment  of  a small 
boundary  line,  and  the  opposition  was  withdrawn. 

9822.  (Chairman):  That  was  a Bill? — Yes.  In 

1904,  Blackpool  became  a County  Borough.  It  was 
opposed  originally  at  the  Inquiry,  principally  on  the 
question  of  population.  As  your  Lordship  knows, 
Blackpool  is  a pleasure  town,  and  the  same  point 
was  taken  -as  at  Scarborough,  with  regard  to  the 
population  being  only  a summer  population,  but  it 
was  disregarded,  and  it  was  opposed  afterwards  in 
the  second  House  on  adjustment,  but  a sufficient 
clause  was  inserted,  and  the  opposition  was  with- 
drawn. In  1904,  Manchester  City  was  not  opposed. 
We  relied  on  adjustment;  and  your  Lordship  will  see 
that  at  that  time  we  were  expecting  the  adjustment 
in  the  ordinary  way;  hut  it  was  so  long  before  we 
could  get  to  the  details  of  the  adjustment  that  we 
were  caught  under  the  Hartlepool  decision,  and  we 
got  nothing. 

9823.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Did  not  the  arbitrator 
die? — No. 

9824.  Sir  Hugh  Owen? — No;  that  was  much  later 
on.  Then  in  1904,  Wigan  County  Borough  was 
opposed  at  the  Inquiry  unsuccessfully.  The  Urban 
District,  I think,  of  Pemberton,  was  in  active  oppo.si- 
tion,  but  Wigan  agreed  terms,  and  Pemberton  with- 
drew their  opposition  at  the  last  moment.  We  did 
obtain  special  clauses  for  our  protection,  but  we  do 
look  upon  that  as  a bad  case  of  differential  rating. 
We  were  left,  to  use  a familiar  term,  in  the  soup,  and 
we  could  not  oppose  further.  Then,  in  1905,  South- 
port  became  a County  Borough.  That  application 
was  not  opposed,  because  the  Local  Government 
Board,  as  it  was  then,  had  assured  us  by  letter  that 
the  Caterham  decision  would  not  apply  to  County 
Borough  and  Counties.  We  were  just  then  between 
the  Caterham  case  and  the  Hartlepool  case,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  whpn  the  arbitration  did  come  on,  I 
think  it  was  before  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  the  Hartlepool 
case  having  been  decided  in  the  meantime,  we  were 
unable  to  obtain  anything.  We  should  certainly  have 
opposed,  had  not  our  case  relied  on  adjustment.  In 
1905,  Liverpool  City  was  not  opposed,  and  in  1906 
Bootle  was  not  opposed.  In  1909,  Manchester  City 
was  opposed  on  adjustment  only. 

9825.  It  was  not  opposed,  was  it? — No;  there  was 
an  agreed  clause. 

9826.  (Chairman) : There  was  opposition  in  the 

previous  Session,  I think? — ^Yes.  Burnley  County 

Borough  was  the  same  thing.  Then,  in  1911,  Bury 
was  opposed  at  the  Inquiry,  and  in  1911  Southport 
County  Borough  was  oppo,sed  for  adjustment  only. 
There  it  was  a case  of  differential  rating,  which  we 
thought  was  high — the  price  of  gas,  and  so  on,  was 
involved  in  it  It  was  another  of  those  cases  in 
which,  as  we  say,  the  County  Council  is  hampered  in 
any  opposition  they  may  wish  to  take. 

9827.  (BIr.  Pritchard)  : Because  they  do  not  get  the 
assistance  of  their  inhabitants? — Yes. 

9828.  (Col.  Williams) : Owing  to  the  inducements 
held  out? — Yes.  Then  there  was  the  case  of  Stock- 
port  Borough  and  Manchester  City  in  1913.  We  did 
oppose  at  the  Inquiry,  and  in  the  first  House,  but 
it  was  not  a serious  case;  it  was  a small  matter — 
Heaton  Norris,  a wholly  residential  place  near 
Manchester. 

9829.  (Sir  Lewis  Beared)  : Was  not  that  a case  in 
which  Stockport  and  Manchester  had  approached 
very  near  each  other,  and  Heaton  Norris  was  between 
them — a very  short  length?  I think  at  the  inquiry 
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before  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Committee,  Sir 
Harcoiirt  Clare  put  it  forward  as  one  of  his 
grievances  that  the  County  had  to  maintain  that  very 
short  length  of  main  road? — Yes,  I cannot  remember 
that  he  urged  that. 

9830.  You  may  take  it  from  me,  I think. — Then 
Liverpool  City  is  the  one  I mentioned  with  regard  to 
differential  rating.  Then  Blackpool  County  Borough 
was  not  opposed.  Blackburn  County  Borough  in  1922 
was  not  opposed  with  regard  to  two  small  portions, 
which  were,  I think,  in  the  whole  230  acres,  which 
the  County  considered  would  be  better  administered 
by  Blackburn,  but  it  was  opposed  on  a point  which 
we  thought  of  considerable  importance — the  fact  that 
Blackburn  had  put  an  electrical  station  in  a portion 
of  the  County  where  there  was  practically  no  papula- 
tion, and,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  were  seeking  its 
inclusion  purely  for  rateable  value.  We  were  success- 
ful in  defeating  .that  attempt.  I have  a number  of 
other  cases  which  did  not  go  through. 

9831.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : In  the  oases  which  did  go 
through,  on  the  whole,  you  were  fairly  successful, 
and  you  say  there  were  in  addition  a number  of  other 
cases  in  which  you  were  still  more  successful  7- — I am 
afraid  I can  hardly  call  it  successful,  when  we  lost 
646,000  people,  78,000  acres,  and  over  3 millions 
rateable  value. 

9832.  I am  taking  the  information  you  have  given 
us.  Of  course,  I admit  there  were  cases  where  you  had 
rather  hard  luck,  and  you  are  entitled  to  sympathy 
there,  but  as  regards  the  other  cases,  on  the  whole, 
surely,  you  were  fairly  successful? — ^It  depends  on 
what  you  mean  by  successful.  I can  hardly  think 
the  County  is  successful  in  losing  three  millions. 

9833.  But  in  many  cases  you  assented,  and  in  cases 
in  which  you  opposed  you  got  the  proposed  added 
area  reduced? — In  some  cases.  I should  like  to  say 
at  once  that  my  County  Council  have  alwiays  con- 
sidered it  to  be  right,  where  for  good  local  govern- 
ment we  are  of  opinion  that  an  area  should  go  into 
a County  Borough,  not  to  oppose,  or,  at  any  rate, 
only  to  oppose  for  adjustment  purposes.  I think  in 
many  cases,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the 
Local  Authority  agreed,  we  should  have  opposed 
more  strongly  than  we  did. 


9834.  {Chairman) : That  is  to  say,  the  populations 
were  in  favour  of  inclusion? — ^Yes,  and  very  largely 
on  the  inducements  held  out  to  therd. 

9835.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : But  you  must  remember 
that  there  are  a number  of  other  cases,  beyond  those 
you  have  given,  in  which  you  were  successful  — Yes. 
I can  go  through  them  if  you  wish. 

9836.  {Chairman) : Perhaps  you  will  hand  them  in 
to-morrow  morning? — Yes.* 

9837.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  have  stated  that  there 
are  a large  number  of  oases  in  which  inducements 
were  offered  to  the  proposed  added  areas,  but  you 
have  only  told  us  of  13  out  of  26? — That  may  be. 

9838.  In  the  other  13  cases  were  there  any  induce- 
ments offered? — I hiave  not  looked  them  up,  but  I 
think  you  may  take  it  that  there  were  not. 

9839.  And  you  have  told  us  that  in  those  13  cases 
you  do  not  know  the  circumstances? — No;  I have  not 
gone  into  them  all  in  detail. 

9840.  I see  the  last  County  Borough  creation  you 
had  was  in  1905? — Yes — I think  that  was  Southport. 

9841.  And  the  very  last  extension  you  had  was  in 
1909^ — Manchester  City,  and  that  was  not  opposed? 
— Well,  it  was  opposed,  of  course,  but  on  financial 
grounds. 

9842.  Not  in  1909,  I think — it  was  opposed  on  the 
question  of  the  Hartlepool  decision  in  1908? — Yes; 
that  was  the  one  we  discussed. 

9843.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : In  1909  they  gave 

inducements  ? — Yes ; that  was  so. 

9844.  {Sir  Lewis  Bearc^  : The  bribe  was  offered  to 
the  right  person  that  time? — If  you  like  to  put  it 
in  that  way. 

9845.  {Col.  Williams) : Is  there  any  information 
available  as  to  the  amount  of  differential  rating 
offered,  and  what  it  would  add  to  the  rates  in 
existence  ? — I think  that  could  he  got,  but  I have  not 
the  information  here. 

9846.  It  would  rather  illustrate  the  point  whether 
it  was  a proper  or  improper  inducement?— Yes. 

{Chairman) : If  the  Commission  have  no  more 

questions  to  ask  on  paragraphs  25  and  26,  we  wi!l 
begin  to-morrow  on  paragraph  27. 


See  Q.  9847,  and  Aiipetidix  LXV,  Table  B,  page  628. 


{The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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NINETEENTH  DAY. 
Friday,  21st  December,  1923. 


Pbesbnt  : 


The  Eael  oe  ONSLOW, 

Sir  W.  RYLAND  ADKINS,  K.C. 

Sir  william  MIDDLEBROOK. 

Sib  lewis  BEARD. 

Sib  WALTER  NICHOLAS. 

Mb.  W.  R.  BUCHANAN  RIDDELL. 


O.B.E.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  E.  HONORATUS  LLOYD,  K.C. 

Hon.  ARTHUR  M.  MYERS. 

Mr.  harry  G.  PRITCHARD. 

Mr.  E.  R.  TURTON.  M.P. 

Lieut.-Col.  SEYMOUR  WILLIAMS. 

Mb.  MICHAEL  HESELTINE,  C.B.  (Secretary). 
Me.  J.  a.  LAWTHBR,  M.B.lE.{.issistant Secretary). 


Mr.  SamttRl  T.aylor,  D.L.,  J.P.,  recalled  and  further  examined. 


9847;  (Chairman) : We  have  reached  paragraph  27 
of  your  memorandum  F — May  I hand  you  a list  of 
those  applications  for  County  Borough  extensions 
which  were  successfully  opposed  by  the  County 
Council  (handing  in  the  same*). 

9848.  That  is  in  order  to  amplify  what  you  have 
told  us  about? — Yes.  It  is  a list  of  those  cases  which 
do  not  appear  in  the  Appendix,!  but  were  successfully 
opposed. 

9849.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I want  to  ask  you  a 
few  questions  on  certain  aspects  of  differential  rating. 
I understand  my  friend  Mr.  Honoratue  Lloyd  put  to 
you  yesterday  that  if  questions  of  differential  rating 
were  not  permitted  to  be  a matter  of  proposal  and 
.acceptance  by  the  parties,  but  were  limited  to  the 
decision  of  the  tribunal,  that  might  prevent  things 
being  arrived  at  by  agreement.  Now,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  do  you  know  of  any  cases  in  which  extension 
has  been  agreed  to  without  differential  rating? — 
Yes.  You  will  see  in  paragraph  22  a number  of  cases 
in  which  differential  rating  was  relied  upon.  I with- 
drew the  case  of  Manchester  in  1909  yesterday.! 

9860.  (Sir  William  Middlehrook) : And- Blackpool  in 
1917? — No,  I think  not. 

9861.  I understood  so,  but  I may  be  under  a mis- 
apprehension ? — I think  that  is  not  correct. 

9862.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : Speaking  from  recollection, 
I think  the  differentiation  was  in  favour  of  the 
Borough? — If  that  is  so,  I withdraw  that  too.J 

9863.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Is  it  correct  to  say 
that  the  prohibition  of  the  discussion  of  differential 
rating,  save  at  the  instance  of  the  tribunal,  prevents 
in  every  case  extensions  by  agreement? — No.  I think 
you  will  see  from  the  Appendix!  that  there  is  a far 
larger  number  of  creations  and  extensions  than  the 
number  of  cases  of  differentiation. 

9864.  Even  supposing  that  the  prohibition  of  con- 
sidering differential  rating  before  a case  gets  to  the 
tribunal  were  in  force,  and  supposing  that  because 
it  was  in  force,  cases  which  otherwise  might  have 
been  agreed  between  the  Borough  and  the  added 
portion  were  not  agreed,  is  it  your  view  that  it  is 
right  that  the  future  of  the  locality  and  its  self- 
government  should  be  bartered  for  a limited  period 
of  time? — No,'  I do  not  think  it  is  right j and  on 
grounds  of  public  policy  it  is  not  at  all  wrong  that 
there  should  be  an  Inquiry,  even  though  it  costs 
something. 

9865.  An  arrangement  for  differential  rating  is 
an  arrangement  between  the  Authority  seeking  to 
extend  and  the  then  ratepayers  in  the  part  sought 
to  be  annexed? — Yes. 

9856.  Their  personal  interests  are  naturally^  in 
favour  of  paying  lower  rates,  or  being  guarded  against 
having  to  pay  higher  rates,  and  that  personal  interest 

* See  Appendix  LXV,  Table  B,  page  628. 
t See  Appendix  LXV,  Table  A,  page  628, 

X See  Q.  13,730-6. 


need  not  be  identical  with  the  permanent  interest  of 
that  locality? — I think  that  is  obvious. 

9867.  And  it  is  precisely  one  of  those  platitudes 
which  are  overlooked  very  often.  I take  it  that  in 
making  a decision  on  differential  rating,  it  is  pre- 
judging a permanent  issue  by  a temporary  advantage? 
— Yes.  I think  it  is  fair  to  say  that.  I think  I said 
yesterday  that  I considered  that  in  all  cases  there 
should  be  no  offer  of  differential  rating,  and  I hold 
to  that  view,  should  it  turn  out  that  there  cannot 
be  agreement  before  an  Inquiry.  I think  it  is  a 
lesser  evil  that  there  should  be  an  Inquiry  at  some 
cost,  rather  than  that  there  should  be  what  I do 
not  call  a bribe,  but  an  inducement. 

9868.  And  when  a Borough  is  in  a position  to 
secure  to  an  added  district  any  services  of  value 
which  already  exist  in  the  Borough,  then  the  argu- 
ment for  differential  rating  would  largely  disappear? 
— I think  that  is  so. 

9859.  The  argument  for  differential  rating  is  that 
they  cannot  get  the  full  benefit  of  being  in  the 
Borough  at  once? — Yes,  but  I want  to  guard  myself 
— I think  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  have  some  differential 
rating  in  particular  cases,  but  it  should  be  settled 
by  the  tribunal. 

9860.  Where  the  Borough  has  been  giving  services, 
or  where  the  Borough  is  in  a position  to  give  the  ser- 
vices at  once,  then  the  argument  against  differential 
rating  disappears  ? — Certainly. 

(Col.  Williams) : It  would  not  wholly  disappear— 
might  not  you  consider  the  relative  position  with 
regard  to  the  added  area  and  the  Borough?  You 
put  it  that  it  was  only  a question  of  services,  which 
was  the  only  justification  for  differential  rating? 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I understood  that  to  be  the 
argument  of  Sir  Robert  Fox. 

9861.  (Col.  Williams):  Do  not  you  think  there  may- 
be cases,  subject  to  settlement  by  the  tribunal,  in 
which  differential  rating  may  be  asked  for,  apart 
from  services  rendered?  For  instance,  supposing  a 
district  outside  with  a rate  of  5s.  in  the  £ should 
be  annexed  to  a Borough  with  rates  of  18s.,  do  not 
you  think  that  would  be  n case  for  differential  rating  ? 
—Yes,  I can  conceive  a case;  but  if  they  are  going  to 
get  the  full  services  of  the  Borough,  and  become  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Borough,  they  ought  to  pay  the 
whole  rate. 

9862.  But  supposing  they  are  put  in  against  their 
will,  do  you  not  think  that  a case  for  differential 
rating? — I approach  it  from  a different  point.  We 
are  looking  at  the  good  government  of  the  whole  area, 
and  if  it  is  desirable  that  a particular  district  should 
go  into  a County  Borough,  then  if  they  get  all  the 
services  which  the  rest  of  the  Borough  is  given,  theie 
can  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  pay  the  whole 
rate;  but  I can  conceive  of  a.  district  where  some 
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portion  »of  the  area  may  not  be  getting  the  whole 
services. 

9863.  You  put  it  on  the  ground  of  services,  and 
services  only? — I do,  but  if  they  are  not  getting  the 
services,  then  I think  it  would  he  a good  ground  for 
the  tribunal  to  fix  differential  rating — 1 think  I said 
that  yesterday. 

9864.  (Mr.  Riddell) : When  you  say  the  tribunal 
should  settle  the  differential  rating,  I suppose  they 
do  settle  it  now,  in  a sense? — They  do,  of  course. 
They  have  before  them  very  often  an  agreed  settle- 
ment with  regard  to  it. 

9865.  And  they  examine  that,  do  they  not? — Yes, 
they  do. 

9866.  But  you  would  like  to  see  them  initiate  the 
proposal? — Yes,  for  the  reasons  I have  given. 

9867.  (Col.  Williams) : Do  you  know  of  any 

instance  in  which  an  agreement  has  been  arrived  at 
which  the  tribunal  has  rejected? — 1 am  afraid  I can- 
not recall  any  instance. 

9868.  In  practice  it  is  accepted? — ^Yes. 

9869.  (Sir  Ryland  Adhins) : I dimly  remember  one 
case,  I think,  in  which  it  was  altered  by  a Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  but  generally  it  is  not? — ^I  do 
not  know. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : I do  not  know  of  its  being  altered 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  added  area.  The  Committee 
might  increase  the  amount,  but  I do  not  think  they 
would  ever  reduce  it. 

9870.  (Sir  William  Middlebrooh) ; How  would  you 
carry  your  proposal  into  effect  so  as  to  prevent 
effectively  any  preliminary  discussion  or  understand- 
ing or  arrangements,  falling  short  of  an  absolute 
agreement,  but  yet  being  as  effective? — Human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  it  is  rather  difficult,  I agree, 
but  I do  not  think  there  should  be  any  formal  agree- 
ment. My  experience  is  that  it  is  generally  a formal 
agreement  entered  into  between  the  two  areas. 

9871.  But  the  formal  agreement  is  only  the  putting 
into  documentary  form  of  a verbal  agreement  arrived 
at  between  the  repres6nt.atives  of  the  two  Authorities  ? 
— I am  afraid  I cannot  prevent  two  gentlemen  con- 
cerned with  the  County  Borough  and  the  other  area 
putting  their  heads  together  beforehand.  That  is 
impossible,  of  course,  but  if  I may  say  so,  this  differen- 
tial rating  is  not  always  the  only  inducement  offered 
to  the  added  aiea. 

9872.  Assuming  your  suggestion  could  be  carried 
into  effect,  do  you  suppose  the  effect  would  be  to 
lessen  applications  for  extensions? — I think  it  might. 

9873.  Would  you  not  put  it  more  strongly,  and 
say  it  certainly  would  ? — I should  hope  it  would.  I do 
not  want  to  say  anything  derogatory  to  my  friends  in 
the  County  Boroughs,  for  we  are  very  good  friends, 
but  I think  sometimes  these  extensions  are  brought 
about  in  a somewhat  illegitimate  manner,  not  only 
with  regard  to  differential  rating,  but  with  regard  to 
other  inducements. 

9874.  Then  you  think  the  effect  would  he  to  reduce 
the  number  of  applications  for  extension,  and  that  is 
the  object  which  you  frankly  confess  you  desire  to 
attain? — No,  I do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  put  it  in 
that  way.  As  far  as  I am  concerned,  and  my  County 
Council  are  concerned,  we  do  not  want  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  reasonable  extension  of  County  Boroughs 
where  it  is  for  the  good  government  of  the  district ; 
but  I think  we  are  agreed  that  there  are  many 
extensions  which  have  been  brought  about  in  a some- 
what illegitimate  way,  and  against  the  interests  of 
good  government. 

9876.  May  I say  you  are  thoroughly  fair  and  frank 
in  the  evidence  you  have  given,  but  is  there  not  a 
possibility  in  your  mind  that  the  suggestion  of 
prohibiting  absolutely  differential  rating  would  be 
one  means  of  attaining  the  desire  of  the  County 
Council  to  limit  the  number  of  applications,  and  that 

it  thereby  somewhat  influences  your  judgment.? No, 

I do  not  think  it  influences  my  judgment.  I think  I 
have  been  perfectly  honest  in  what  I have  said  with 
regard  to  differential  rating.  As  I said  just  now  it 
is  not  the  only  thing  I should  like  to  see  removed 


from  these  applications.  For  instance,  if  I inay  be 
allowed  to  mention  another  thing  which  I feel  should 
be  removed,  or  put  on  the  table,  so  to  speak,  I think 
at  all  Inquiries  with  regard  to  extension  of  County 
Boroughs  we  should  have  a fully  audited  statement 
of  all  expenses  incurred  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
extension,  including  any  offers  made  to  the  officials  of 
the  added  area. 

9876.  You  mean  the  expenses  incurred  up  to  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  the  Inquiry? — Yes,  and 
any  proposals  that  are  made,  whether  financial  or 
not. 

9877.  Any  financial  obligations  undertaken  by 
either  of  the  parties? — ^Yes.  I say  that  because  the 
accounts  of  a large  number  of  these  County  Boroughs 
are  not  subject  to  audit,  and  I think  it  is  desirable 
in  the  public  interest  that  we  should  have  a full  and 
frank  statement  of  all  that  has  led  up  to  the 
Inquiry. 

9878.  Do  you  include  in  that  the  financial  arrange- 
ments, and  do  you  include  in  it  the  expenses  incurred, 
and  what  will  have  to  be  incurred  in  promoting  the 
proposals? — ^Yes,  I think  so — both  those  things,  and 
in  particular  the  arrangements  made  with  regard  to 
the  officials  of  the  transferred  area.  In  saying  that 
I do  not  want  to  throw  any  mud  at  the  County 
Boroughs,  or  anything  of  the  sort. 

9879.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Nor  the  officials 

either? — No,  but  I want  to  say  that  I think  there 
should  be  removed  from  the  question  any  doubt  what- 
ever that  may  exist  in  the  public  mind,  and  I am 
afraid  does  exist  at  times,  with  regard  to  the  bond 
tides  of  the  application. 

9880.  (Sir  Ryland  Adhins) : It  may  be  perfectly 
proper  that  a Borough  seeking  to  take  in  a district 
should  make  up  its  mind  how  they  should  treat  the 
officials  of  that  district,  either  by  continuing  to  use 
them  in  its  service,  or  by  proper  compensation;  and 
your  point  is  that  all  that  should  be  known  to  the 
tribunal  which  has  to  deal  with  the  Inquiry.? — Yes. 
I would  like  to  say  that  I am  not  throwing  any  doubt 
on  the  bond  fides  of  these  transactions,  but  I think 
is  desirable  in  the  public  interest  that  all  these 
things  should  be  made  public  at  the  Inquiry  which 
takes  place,  whether  before  Parliament  or  locally. 

9881.  And  these  transactions  are  not  known  to  the 
tribunal  at  present? — No. 

9882.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : But  cannot  the  tribunal, 
by  asking  appropriate  questions,  find  out? — You  have 
more  experience  than  I have,  but  I think  I am  right 
in  saying  that  they  are  not  known  to  the  tribunal. 

9883.  I do  not  mean  that  those  things  are  tabled 
in  the  first  instance,  but  I am  putting  to  you  that  if 
the  tribunal  want  to  know  it  they  can  find  out — I 
suggest  to  you  that  the  tribunal  can  get  the  informa- 
tion if  they  desire  it? — I am  not  sure — ^they  might, 
I suppose. 

9884.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Let  me  deal  with  the 
point  as  regards  the  tribunal.  The  matters  to  which 
you  have  referred  are  governed  by  the  terms  of  the 
Act  of  1888?— Yes. 

9885.  And  in  that  portion  of  the  Act,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  rightly,  there  is  a transitory  part  dealing 
with  compensation  in  consequence  of  anything  which 
may  be  done  under  the  Act? — Yes. 

9886.  Do  you  suggest  that  it  is  not  competent  for  a 
Committee  of  Parliament  or  other  tribunal  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  Act  to  ask  what  the  effect  of  the 
transitory  provisions  on  the  scheme  before  them  may 
be.^ — I should  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  on  that, 
hut  as  a matter  of  fact,  these  matters  are  not 
generally  disclosed. 

9887.  That  is  your  experience.? — Yes. 

9888.  I should  have  thought  otherwise  ? — There  are 
niS'ny  gentlemen  in  this  room  with  better  knowledge 
than  I have,  but  that  is  my  experience. 

9889.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : The  position  is  this,  is  it 
not — the  general  scheme  where  an  area  is  absorbed 
is  that  Parliament  sees  that  the  officers  are  not 
damnified  by  the  extension  ? — I should  hope  so. 

9890.  You  see,  they  are  transferred  to  the  Borough, 
with  all  the  consequences? — I believe  so. 
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9891.  And  tie  provision  as  to  compensation,  or  the 
basis,  is  contained  in  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
1888?— Yes. 

9892.  Those  provisions  are  invariably,  as  you  know, 
made  applicable  in  the  case  of  any  extension? — Yes. 

9893.  But  in  addition  to  that,  in  recent  years,  at  all 
events,  we  find  that  associations  of  officers  have 
urged  that  those  provisions  as  they  stand  are  not 
fair,  and  consequently  modifications  are  made  in 
the  Provisional  Order,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
those  alterations  are  made  plain  to  everybody? — ^Yes. 

9894.  Then  what  do  you  refer  to — do  you  refer  to 
any  possible  arrangement  made  outside  those  pro- 
visions?— If  there  be  such.  As  I said,  I am  not 
throwing  any  doubt  on  the  iond  fides  of  the  County 
Boroughs  on  this  matter,  but  there  is  a general  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind  that  there  is  something 
further,  and  all  I suggest  is  that  in  the  puiblic 
interest  everything  done  should  be  laid  on  the  table 
before  the  Inquiry. 

9896.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I take  it  from  you  that 
although  it  may  be  true  that  nothing  is  done  which 
has  not  the  sanction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  there 
is  a certain  opinion  prevalent  that  that  is  not  the 
case,  and  in  the  interests  of  all  parties  you  think  all 
the  cards  should  be  put  on  the  table? — That  is  what 
I am  asking. 

9896.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : I want  to  be  fair. 

I do  remember  a case  in  which  the  compensation 
provisions  were  brought  up  on  the  clauses,  after  the 
preamble  had  been  passed,  and,  of  course,  in  that 
case  the  cards  would  not  be  on  the  table  when  the 
preamble  provisions  were  discussed? — Yes. 

9897.  (Sir  William  Middlebrook) : And  I think 

there  are  cases  in  which  no  definite  arrangement  for 
compensation  is  made  at  all? — Well,  possibly  not  on 
paper. 

9898.  Neither  on  paper  nor  by  verbal  arrangement? 
— 'Well,  I raise  this  point  because  I remember  a great 
many  of  these  adjustments  in  which  the  public  mind, 
at  any  rate,  was  concerned,  and  I think  it  is  desirable 
that  we  should  have  an  assurance  that  everything 
that  is  done  should  be  put  on  the  table. 

(Sir  William  Middlebrook) ; I quite  agree  that 
there  is  an  impression  on  the  public  mind,  but  it  is 
one  of  those  impressions  which  have  not  much 
foundation. 

9899.  (Col.  Williams) : Your  point  is  that  it  is  not 
proper  to  make  arrangements  additional  to  section 
120;  but  you  say  that  if  there  are  any  they  should 
be  disclosed? — I say  nothing  about  the  amount  of 
compensation,  but  I think  everything  should  be 
known. 

9900.  Of  course,  sometimes  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation is  very  unsatisfactory;  therefore,  if  some 
extra  arrangement  is  made  you  would  not  object  if  it 
is  disclosed — in  principle? — No. 

9901.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  May  I put  a question 
about  differential  rating  ? Do  you  know  of  any  cases 
in  which,  while  the  parties  have  made  no  arrange- 
ment as  to  differential  rating,  it  has  been  suggested 
to  them  by  the  Minister  of  Health  or  the  tribunal? 
— I rather  think  there  are,  but  I cannot  give  you  any 
details. 

9902.  You  said  in  answer  to  Sir  Hyland  Adkins  that 
the  immediate  wishes  and  interests  of  the  ratepayers 
of  added  areas  were  not  in  aU  cases  consonant  with 
the  interests  and  the  good  government  of  the  whole 
area  ? — Yes. 

9903.  Would  that  also  apply  to'  the  question  of  the 
consent  of  the  ratepayers  to  be  transferred? — Of 
course,  20  years  hence  the  people  who  get  into 
the  County  Borough  might  want  to  come  out. 

9904.  But  the  point  is  that  sometimes  people  do 
not  want  to  be  transferred.  Is  that  subject  to  the 
same  observation  ? — Of  course,  it  must  be. 

9905.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Except  this,  that  you 
have  to  deal  with  existing  people,  whether  they  are 
without  or  within,  whatever  their  opinion  is — you 
cannot,  in  other  words,  forecast  the  opinion  of  people 
not  yet  born,  and  the  question  of  giving  money  to 
those  now  living  to  do  something,  or  agree  to  do  some- 
thing,  may  or  may  not  be  identical  with  the  per- 


mianent  interests  of  that  locality,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  forecast  at  the  present  moment — is  not  that  so? — 

I think  so — it  is  the  same  question  that  I have 
already  answered,  but  in  another  form. 

(Chairman) : Then  on  paragraph  27,  have  you  any- 
thing to  add? 

9906.  (Mr.  Turton) : Are  you  going  to  give  us  a 
table  on  this  paragraph? — I did  not  propose  to  put 
in  a table.  If  the  Commission  wish  it,  I could  give 
certain  areas — I could  give  instances,  but  just  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Commission  has  decided  with 
regard  to  Doncaster  and  other  places,  it  is  hardly 
desirable  that  it  should  go  on  the  notes. 

9907.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  with  regard  to 
probabilities,  showing  as  you  do  the  effect  of  the 
50,000  limit.? — In  the  last  paragraph  of  my  memo- 
randum I have  suggested  another  figure,  and  I think 
my  reasons  might  come  in  conveniently  there. 

9908.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : At  the  present  time,  with 
the  limit  of  50,000  population,  we  can  if  we  choose, 
by  looking  at  the  Census  tables,  see  what  towns  in 
Lancashire  are  approaching  that  figure? — Yes. 

9909.  And  without  going  into  the  figures,  we  can 
form  some  idea  of  what  you  have  in  mind? — ^Yes. 

9910.  Now  you  say  here — “ particularly  is  this  so 
in  the  industrial  centres  in  the  County  lying  in  the 
south-east  of  Lancashire  ”? — Yes,  that  is  obvious. 

9911.  Now  that  is  at  the  present  time,  as  I think 
you  have  agreed,  a largely  industrialised  area,  except 
for  these  more  or  less  rural  areas  running  up  into 
the  hills  which  have  been  brought  to  your  notice?— 
Yes,  generally  speaking,  in  what  one  might  call  the 
south-east  corner.  I think  you  took  the  piece  soutli 
of  Bolton,  Bury  and  Rochdale,  generally  speaking, 
the  greater  part  of  that  area  is  of  an  industrial 
character,  but  even  there  there  are  considerable 
portions  of  the  area  which  are  of  a rural  character. 

9912.  I see,  taking  your  recent  extensions,  in  1911 
you  have  Bury  County  Borough;  in  1913,  Stockport 
County  Borough  and  Manchester  City,  and  in  1909, 
Manchester  City — those  are  all  in  that  area? — Yes. 

9913.  That  is  the  active  area,  is  it  not? — Well,  it 
was  until-  lately.  I had  an  impression  that  Sir 
Lewis’s  own  Borough  had  been  active  recently. 

9914.  Yes,  but  that  was  a very  little  one? — It  is  a 
classic  phrase. 

9915.  As  far  as  we  got  it  you  agreed  to  it? — That 
is  true. 

9916.  And  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  Rural  District 
Councils  were  asking  us  to  do  it.? — It  was  in  the 
interests  of  good  government,  no  doubt,  as  far  as 
those  two  areas  were  concerned,  and  with  regard  to 
the  third  one  we  did  not  agree. 

9917.  And  we  did  not  get  it.? — No. 

9918.  'While  the  creation  of  another  County 
Borough  in  that  area  would  cause  some  financial  loss 
to  the  County,  would  it,  considering  its  position,  and 
that  it  is  almost  wholly  surrounded  by  that  class 
of  area,  cause  any  dislocation  to  your  County  Council 
government?  Considering  that  the  area  is  of  the 
character  we  know,  while  the  loss  of  a 60,000  popula- 

• tion  would  involve  a financial  loss,  it  would  not  cause 
much  dislocation,  would  it,  when  you  remember  how 
that  area  is  already  practically  withdrawn  from  the 
County.? — Well,  I would  hardly  like  to  say  that.  We 
set  great  store,  of  course,  on  these  highly  indus- 
trialised areas  in  the  work  of  our  County  Council. 

9919.  In  what  sense? — For  one  thing,  in  the 
personnel  of  the  people  who  come  from  there — it  is 
not  only  a question  of  finance. 

9920.  You  think  not? — No. 

9921.  This  area  runs,  does  it  not,  right  up  to  the 
boundary  of  the  County  on  the  south  and  the  east? 
— ^Yes.  Of  course,  I must  guard  myself  there.  You 
mentioned  Littleborough — there  is  a large  portion  up 
there  not  quite  of  the  character  you  suggest.  You 
are  speaking  of  a rather  large  area,  and  I cannot 
say  it  is  all  alike. 

9922.  Without  going  into  particulars,  the  districts 
you  have  your  eye  upon  have  not  large  agricultural 
areas  in  them,  have  they? — I do  not  quite  understand 
your  question.  I want  to  be  quite  frank,  and  I do 
not  want  to  keep  anything  back  in  this  matter — 
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there  are  a large  number  of  these  areas  which,  if 
formed  together,  and  applying  for  County  Borough 
powers,  would  take  a large  portion  out  of  the  County, 
and  they  would,  in  my  opinion,  if  the  applications 
succeeded,  seriously  cripple  the  administrative  work 
of  the  County  as  it  exists  to-day. 

9923.  That  is  what  I want  to  get  at — how  would 
the  withdrawal  of  this  urban  area  cripple  it? — It 
is  a question  of  degree.  We  have  already  18 
County  Boroughs,  and  my  strong  view  is  that  it  is 
a great  pity  we  have,  and  we  should  be  a much 
stronger  and  better  administered  County  if  we  had 
not  so  many  County  Boroughs  in  our  area,  and  I do 
not  want  to  see  anything  more  go  out.  I think 
we  are  quite  sufficiently  cut  up  in  the  south-east  of 
Lancashire  by  County  Boroughs  now',  and  if  another 
is  made  it  would  make  confusion  worse  confounded. 
But  there  are  other  reasons,  the  one  I mentioned, 
personnel,  w'hich  is  a very  important  one.  Sir  Lewis, 
I think,  will  appreciate  that  the  ge,ntlemen  coming 
from  these  areas  are  amongst  the  most  valuable  busi- 
ness men  we  have  on  our  Council. 

9924.  But  compare  the  case  of  an  additional  County 
Borough  being  constituted  in  that  heavily  populated 
area,  and  a County  Borough  being  constituted  in  the 
middle  of  an  agricultural  County,  with  no  other 
urban  area  near  it? — You  cannot  compare  them,  of 
course.  If  you  promised  me  that  there  should  be 
only  one  County  Borough  constituted  in  the  south- 
east part  of  Lancashire,  one  might  feel  that  it  was 
a good  bargain. 

9925.  (Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : For  the  next  60 

years? — For  the  next  50  years,  but  I am  afraid 
there  would  be  a good  many. 

9926.  If  we  take  the  map  you  have  put  in,  at  the 
second  fold,  w'hich  runs  just  below  Darwen  and 
Haslingden,  and  take  the  area  below  that  fold,  which 
has  Turton,  Ramsbottom,  and  Bury  and  other  places 
as  the  northern  boundary,  do  I understand  that  the 
pink  represents  County  Boroughs? — Yes. 

9927.  Therefore,  as  it  is  at  present,  the  large  por- 
tion of  it,  thei  yellow  and  blue,  in  other  words,  is 
in  the  County  of  Lancaster? — Yes. 

9928.  And  among  the  yellow  there  is  a considerable 
amount  of  rural  area  combined  closely  with  urban 
areas? — Yes.  I am  not  quite  sure  whether  you  were 
here  when  I went  into  this  point  yesterday.  I then 
stated  that  although  there  were  a large  number  of 
Urban  Districts  in  this  area,  a very  large  portion 
of  those  Districts  were  really  rural  in  character. 

9929.  (Chairman):  And  the  converse  also,  you 

said? — Yes.  . , ■ n i 

9930.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : This  is  ^ a kind  of 
country  mainly  governed  as  Urban  Districts  and  Non- 
County  Boroughs,  but  not  a solid  block  of  buildings 
like  Salford  and  Manchester  ? — Oh,  no. 

9931.  And  if  you  had  County  Boroughs  created 
here  by  the  agglomeration  of  those  districts,  I under- 
stand you  to  say  it  would  be  not  only  serious  from 
a financial  point  of  view,  but  it  would  mean  entire 
re-arrangement  of  your  methods? — Fes. 

9932.  And  a very  great  loss  in  personnel? — Yes. 

9933.  This  kind  of  country  here  is  analogous  to  the 
country  further  west  round  Wigan,  and  analogous  to 
a considerable  amount  of  country  north — Oswald- 
twistle,  Rishton,  and  other  parts  of  Lancashire? — Yes. 

9934.  So  that  the  people  who  come  from  south-east 
Lancashire  and  sit  on  your  County  Council  are 
persons  familiar  with  the  conditions  that  prevail  in 
other  parts  of  Lancashire  as  well  as  the  south-east? — 

I think  that  is  roughly  so,  yes. 

9935.  Any  further  removal  of  part  of  south-east 
Lancashire  from  the  County  would  impair  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  County  by  reason  of  reducing  the 
number  of  persons  who  are  familiar  with  Urban 
District  and  Non-County  Borough  life? — I think  it 
would,  but  it  is  a question  of  degree. 

9936.  But  it  is  one  of  the  elements  ? — ^It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  elements. 

9937.  And  do  you  agree  with  Sir  Lewis’s  question, 
that  this  district  of  south-east  Lancashire,  although 
predominantly  urban  in  character,  is,  so  to  speak, 
naturally  destined  to  be  cut  up  into  County 


Boroughs  .P — I do.  not  agree  with  it  at  all.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  in  the  ages  hereafter,  but  I hope 
it  may  not  be  so.  At  the  present  moment  1 think  a 
great  deal  of  it  is  far  removed  from  the  character  of 
a Borough  or  that  which  characterises  a County 
Borough. 

9938.  As  a matter  of  fact,  a large  number  of  these 
Non-County  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  have  a 
strong  local  civic  life  of  their  own.? — Yes;  tliat  is  very 
prominent  in  Lancashire  Urban  Districts  and  Non- 
County  Boroughs,  perhaps  as  much  as'  anywhere  in 
England. 

9939.  For-  instance,  both  Middleton  and  Heywood 
have  had  a very  distinct  civic  local  existence  for 
years  .P — For  a very  long  time.  Middleton  is  a very 
ancient  place. 

9940.  And  does  the  same  remark  apply  to  a place 

like  Littleborough  to  the  extreme  north-east.P Yes 

I think  it  does.  ’ 

9941.  (Sir  Lavns  Beard):  They  are  not  likely  to 
lend  themselves  to  the  scheme  of  combining  in  a 
County  Borough  .P — ^Some  of  them  might.  What  I 
have  said  does  not  apply  in  the  same  degree  to  the 
north. 

9942.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I take  first  two  Non- 
County  Boroughs  which  1 happen  to  know  something 
of— Heywood  and  Middleton.  They  have  a very 
strong  local  civic  life  and  are  not  the  kind  of  bodies 
who  would  like  to  be  absorbed  in  the  civic  life  of  a 
County  Borough? — ^I  should  think  not. 

9943.  As  part  of  the  Lancashire  County  Council 
they  are  able  to  combine  that  with  taking  their  share 
in  the  County  services? — Yes.  We  have  had,  parti- 
cularly from  Middleton,  extremely  valuable  members 
on  the  County  Council — men  interested  both  in  their 
own  Borough  and  in  our  own  life.  The  Chairman  of 
our  Main  Roads  Committee  was  at  one  time  Mayor  of 
Middleton  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  men. 

(iS'ir  Walter  Nicholas):  What  is  the  total  member- 
ship of  the  County  Council? 

9944.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : While  you  are  looking 
for  that,  you  have  told  us  that  through  your  Associa- 
tion for  education  purposes  and  otherwise  you  do  carry 
devolution  a very  considerable  way  in  practice  with 
regard  to  this  service  in  Lancashire? — I do  not  know 
in  detail  what  is  done  in  other  Counties,  but  I cannot 
imagine  that  anything  more  in  the  way  of  devolution 
can  very  well  be  done  than  we  do. 

9945.  May  I ask  you  one  further  question  on  that? 
As  a matter  of  fact  is  it  your  experience  that  it  works 
well  and  conserves  local  interest  in  education  in  com- 
bination with  the  general  County  outlook? — I think 
it  does.  There  must  be  many  thousands  of  people 
who  take  part  in  one  form  or  another  in  educational 
work. 

9946.  (Col.  Williams) : Your  policy  in  Lancashire  is 
to  work  with  them  through  the  minor  Local  Autho- 
rities?— ^Yes,  even  in  the  case  of  local  Committees  for 
elementary  education  which  are  set  up  by  the  Educa- 
tion Committee,  we  ask  the  local  Couiicils  to  give  us 
the  names  of  the  members,  so  that  we  do  in  that  way 
keep  ourselves  in  touch  with  the  Urban  Councils, 
the  Parish  Councils,  and  the  Rural  Councils  with 
regard  to  that. 

9947.  -4nd  that  applies  not  only  to  education,  but 
also  to  other  matters? — Yes,  but  of  course  education 
lends  itself  more  to  devolution  of  that  sort  than  other 
matters.  You  cannot  do  it  very  well  in  the  same  way 
with  main  roads,  for  instance. 

9948.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Is  not  that  your  surest 
shield  against  any  undue  aggression,  that  you  do  treat 
everybody  so  well  in  the  County  area  that  you  are  a 
happy  family? — I hope  we  are.  I do  not  know  that 
we  do  not  come  in  for  our  share  of  blame  like  every 
other  public  Authority. 

9949.  'What  I mean  is  that  your  line  in  Lancashire 
is  to  establish  such  relations  that  everybody  will  be 
fairly  satisfied  with  their  lot  and  do  not  want  to 
change  .P — I think  it  is  summed  up  pretty  well  in  this 
way,  that  Lancashire  people  will  not  be  driven;  they 
must  be  led.  I am  sure  Sir  Le-wis  will  agree  with  me 
in  that. 
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{Sir  Byland  Adkins) : And  in  Lancashire  even  with- 
out being  led  they  walk  about  arm  in  arm,  do  they 
not? 

9960.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : It  follows  clearly  that 
the  absorption  of  a number  of  urban  areas,  now 
sending  representatives  to  your  County  Council,  into 
a County  Borough,  would  cause  a great  dislocation  in 
your  membership? — That  is  so,  but  of  course,  to  be 
quite  fair,  we  should  have  to  have  a redistribution 
scheme,  which  we  have  already  had  to  have  once.  If 
[ may  say  so,  we  should  lose  a very  large  proportion, 
if  much  went,  of  men  in  business  who  are  most  valu- 
able in  such  a County  as  Lancashire  is. 

9951.  I suppose  you  would  lose  them  by  the  absorp- 
tion?— Yes,  we  should  lose  them  by  the  absorption. 

9952.  And  you  may  have  further  losses  by  this 
general  election  of  a new  Council  on  a new  electoral 
basis  ? — Yes. 

{Chairman) : I think  we  have  discussed  paragraph 
28,  have  we  not?  It  arose  out  of  the  other.  Then 
we  might  pass  to  paragraph  29  ? 

9963.  {Mr.  Turton) ; You  say  quite  fairly  that  you 
have  no  reason  to  complain  as  to  efficiency.  You  have 
been  a close  observer  of  the  administration  of  public 
health  services  not  only  in  the  Administrative 
County,  but  also  in  the  County  Boroughs.  Can  you 
tell  us  whether  the  County  services  compare  more 
favourably  with  the  others? — I think  I am  prepared 
to  say,  I do  not  say  it  without  a good  deal  of  con- 
sideration, that  as-  far  as  my  County  Council  is  con- 
cerned we  are  prepared  to  say  that  the  public  health 
services  in  the  County  area  can  bear  comparison  with 
those  in  the  County  Boroughs. 

9954.  {Col.  Williams) : We  had  some  time  ago  a dis- 
cussion as  to  the  method  of  enforcing  action  on  the 
part  of  minor  Local  Authorities.  What  is  your 
experience  in  Lancashire?  Is  there  much  difficulty 
when  a case  arises,  which  is  pointed  out,  say,  by  your 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  or  another  officer,  in  whicn 
a Local  Authority  might  improve  its  administration? 
Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  those  things 
carried  out? — ^No,  speaking  generally,  we  do  not.  I 
might  say  that  we  have  a very  complete  investigation 
into  all  health  matters  on  the  part  of  the  County 
Council.  We  are  not  a Sanitary  Authority,  of 
course. 

9955.  And  you  do  not  wish  to  be  ? — We  do  not  wish 
to  be.  I think  in  answering  Colonel  Seymour 
Williams’s  question  I might  say  that  I believe  we  have 
investigated  and  made  thorough  reports  on  62  Urban 
and  Rural  Districts  since  the  Housing  and  Town 
Planning  Act  was  passed.  In  addition  to  that,  90  re- 
inspections were,  made,  several  up  to  five  occasions, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a very  large  number  of  im- 
provements have  been  brought  about  by  such  co-opera- 
tion. I think  it  is  only  right  to  say  that  we  have  never 
had  any  official  protest  from  any  one  Authority  in  the 
County  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  that  we  do  co- 
operate, County,  Non-County  Borough,  Urban  Dis- 
trict, and  Rural  District,  in  the  highest  degree  with 
regard  to  health  piatters.  I do  not  want  to  go  into  it 
at  any  great  length,  of  course,  but,  if  desired,  I could 
put  in  those  reports  and  could  put  in  a statement  of 
what  has  been  done  in  that  period,  notably  with  regard 
to  things  like  small-pox,  bacteriological  examinations, 
and  many  other  things;  and  we  are, frequently  asked 
for  help  both  in  regard  to  personnel  and  in  other 
ways.  As  far  as  I know  complete  accord  ex-'sts 
between  the  various — I do  not  like  to  call  them  minor 
Authorities,  but  I think  the  Commission  knows  what 
I mean — and  ourselves  with  regard  to  health  matters. 

9956.  We  have  heard  a good  deal  about  the  neces- 
sity which  has  been  suggested  of  the  Minister’s  big 
stick  and  further  legislation  on  the  matter.  As  a 
result  of  your  experience,  can  you  say  that  you  are 
quite  able  to  get  on  effectively  without  any  further 
powers? — I am  against  compulsion  myself,  because 
as  a matter  of  experience  we  are  finding  that  the  work 
is  being  done.  I do  not  want  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  area  is'  perfect,  any  more  than,  I am  sure, 
the  County  Boroughs  would  say  that  their  area  is 
perfect,  but  I do  think  that  with  our  help  the 
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Authorities  in  Lancashire  are  by  degi-ees  getting  their 
house  in  order  afi  regards  health  matters. 

9957.  (Chairman) : When  you  say  you  are  against 
compulsion,  am  I to  understand  that  you  deprecate 
compulsory  powers  being  in  existence,  or  that  you 
deprecate  their  being  used;  because,  of  course,  com- 
pulsory powers  to  a certain  extent  exist  now ; there 
is  a procedure  by  mandamus?  Would  you  like  to  see 
that  abolished? — No.  I think  it  is  right  that  the 
Minister  of  Health  as  a supreme  authority  should 
have  some  power  in  the  last  resort,  but  I should  bo 
extremely  sorry  for  my  own  Council  to  have  com- 
pulsory powers,  because  I think  it  would  destroy 
the  good  relations  which  we  have  and  the  good  work 
which  has  been  done. 

9958.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : You  mean  default 
powers  rather  than  compulsory  powers? — Yes,  that  is 
the  right  word. 

9959.  (Chairman) : But  it  is  the  County  Council 
which  has  them  ? — We  have  them  in  the  case  of  Rural 
Districts,  but  not  in  the  case  of  Urban  Districts. 

9960.  But  you  said  just  now  that  you  wished  to  see 
that  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Health? — 
I do  not  think  we  should  like  compulsory  powers  if 
we  could  help  it.  We  would  rather  do  without  them, 
I think. 

9961.  You  do  not  wish  any  change  in  the  present 
law? — Default  powers  are  rather  diflierent  from 
having  compulsory  powers,  I think. 

9962.  They  come  to  much  the  same  thing? — Yes, 
they  may, 

9963.  (Col.  Williams) : At  any  rate,  your  Council 
have  never  had  occasion  to  use  default  powere? — 
Never. 

9964.  Reasonable  pjersuasion  effects  your  objects? — 
I think  in  the  majority  of  oases  things  have  got 
done.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  everything  is 
perfect  yet  by  any  means. 

9966.  (Sir  William  Middlebrook) : W’ould  you 

express  that  opinion  in  regard  to  the  whole  country, 
or  would  you  limit  it  to  your  own  County,  because 
of  your  experience  there? — ^I  am  afraid  I am  only 
giving  evidence  here  in  regard  to  the  County  of 
Lanoashir.e.  Of  course,  I do  know  in  a small  way 
other  Counties,  but  I could  not  give  an  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  local  administration  of  those  Counties. 

9966.  In  Lancashire  you  have  been  fortunate  in 
having  the  services  of  exceptionally  fine  Clerks  and 
the  widely  experienced  Chairmen  of  your  main  Com- 
mittees, which  may  not  apply  to  all  the  Counties  the 
whole  country  through? — I have  had  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  the  chief  members  of  County  Councils  and 
their  Clerks,  for  I have  been  for  very  many  years  a 
member  of  the  County  Councils  Association,  and  my 
experience  is  that  the  personnel  in  other  Counties  is 
as  good  as  ours. 

9967.  As  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire? — Well,  it 
would  be  rather  invidious  to  go  any  further. 

9968.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : At  any  rate,  those  of 
us  who  are  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  predominance 
of  the  north  in  a Christian  spirit  may  put  it  to  you 
that  there  is  no  more  variety  of  efficiency  among 
Counties  than  there  is  among  County  Boroughs,  so 
far  as  you  know.? — So  far  as  I know. 

(Sir  Byland  .Adkins) : I am  accepting  Lancashire  on 
one  side  and  Blackburn  on  the  other — and  Yorkshire 
too. 

(Col.  Williams) : It  is  difficult  for  some  of  us  to 
imagine  that  there  are  other  places  besides  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire. 

9969.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I am  straining  my 

mind  for  that  purpose? — I hope  I have  not  created 
the  impression  that  we  stand  apart. 

9970.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : You  have  studiously 
tried  to  avoid  it? — May  I answer  Sir  Walter 
Nicholas’s  other  question?  There  are  at  present  103 
County  Councillors  and  36  County  Aldermen. 

9971.  (Mr.  Turton) : Is  that  the  result  of  one  or 
two  redistribution  schemes  since  1888? — Several. 

9972.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : It  is  105  County 

Councillors,  is  it  not? — Wo  are  two  short. 

9973.  There  are  two  casual  vancanciee? — Yes. 
With  regard  to  paragraph  29,  I think  1 have 
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practically  answered  it,  but  I did  make  a note,  if 
your  Lordship  will  allow  me,  on  Colonel  Norton’s 
evidence  which  was  given  on  the  Eighth  Day,  and 
while  I do  not  want  to  elaborate  it,  I do  feel  that 
what  he  said  the  County  Council  was  not  interested 
in  should  be  mentioned. 

9974.  (Chairman) : What  questions  are  those  ? — 
Questions  4758  and  4769. 

9975.  (4758.)  “ May  I ask  why  you  do  not  hear 
them  when  you  go  on  the  actual  inspection  in  the  first 
place? — Because  the  County  Council  are  not  interested 
in  anything  that  I am  inspecting.  (4769.)  It  is 
purely  financial?— No.  The  County  Council  would 
not  be  interested  in  the  number  of  existing  pan- 
closets or  whether  the  sewage  disposal  works  of  a 
particular  area  are  efficient  or  not,  or  whether  the 
area  has  a good  or  bad  water  supply”? — I only 
wanted  to  call  attention  to  that,  because  it  seemed  to 
me  to  be  entirely  erroneous  since  the  passing  of  the 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  Act  of  1909.  There  is 
a further  answer  to  Question  4925,  which  I think  I 
have  answered  in  my  previous  answers,  but  I thought 
notice  should  he  taken  of  Colonel  Norton’s  evidence, 
because  surely  after  the  passing  of  rhat  Act  the 
County  Councils  are  as  much  interested  in  the  good 
government  of  their  Counties  in  health  matters  as  in 
all  others. 

9976.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : On  what  section  of  the 
Act  do  you  find  that  suggestion  ? — ^I  have  not  the  Act 
here. 

9977.  I do  not  want  to  press  it,  but  do  you  say 
that,  because  under  that  Act  every  County  Connell 
i-i  required  to  appoint  a Medical  Officer  of  Health? — 
That  is  one  of  the  things,  yes. 

9978.  And  also  under  that  Act  in  casa  a Rural 
District  Council  makes  default  in  certain  matters  you 
have  certain  powers  to  make  representations? — That, 
of  course,  is  one  thing,  but  the  mere  appointment  of 
a Medical  Officer  of  Health  presupposes  that  there 
are  some  health  matters  to  supervise. 

9979.  I quite  follow  that,  but  those  are  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  which  you  have  in  mind  when  you 
make  that  statement? — Yes.  I have  not  the  Act  by 
me,  and  I am  afraid  I have  not  read  it  just  lately. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I think  those  are  the  provisions 
to  which  you  refer? 

9980.  (Chairman) : I have  the  Act  here.P — WTiether 
that  is  so  or  not,  as  I said  just  now,  the  appointment 
of  a Medical  Officer  of  Health,  which  is  obligatory 
on  County  Councils,  presupposes  that  we  have  a 
direct  interest  in  all  these  health  matters. 

9981.  You  mentioned  the  question  of  town  planning; 
perhaps  you  would  not  mind  explaining  how  that 
comes  in? — We  are  not  an  Authority  for  town 
planning.  It  is  the  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Act. 

9982.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : For  some  unknown  reason 
the  two  things  are  mixed  up  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  has  always  caused  confusion.  You 
have  under  that  Act  to  appoint  a County  Medical 
Officer  and  a County  Public  Health  and  Housing 
Committee  .P — Yes. 

9983.  And  you  infer  from  that  that  Parliament 
intended  that  the  County  Council  should  take  an 
interest  in  public  health  in  its  administrative  area  ? 
— ^I  think  it  is  obvious,  and  I think  County  Councils 
do. 

9984.  (Chairman) : Then  we  may  pass  to  paragraph 
30?  The  first  point  is  the  question  of  the  wishes  of 
the  inhabitants.  You  tell  us  that  unless  a substantial 
majority  is  in  favour  of  it  the  extension  should  not 
be  granted? — Yes. 

9985.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Would  you  agree  to  the 
converse? — Not  necessarily. 

9986.  Would  you  put  it  as  high  as  this,  that  unless 
a substantial  majority  was  in  favour,  the  application 
should  not  be  entertained?  May  I remind  you  of  this? 
I think  I put  the  question  to  Mr.  Dent  or  to  another 
witness.  If  that  proposal  had  been  in  operation  in 
the  past,  have  you  considered  what  effect  it  would 
have  had?  For  instance,  we  have  had  the  case  of 
Plymouth  referred  to,  which  was  extended  to  take  in 
the  County  Borough  of  Devonport.  That  is  a subject 
of  which  you  can  speak  with  complete  impartiality. 


because  it  does  not  affect  the  County.  In  that  case 
Devonport  were  entirely  against  the  proposal.  Do 
you  suggest  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been-  even 
entertained? — Well,  I think  perhaps  the  wording  is 
a little  too  strong,  but  I do  think  this,  that  unless 
a substantial  majority  is  in  favour  there  ought  to  be 
some  way  of  ruling  out  certain  points  that  are  now 
usually  put  in  by  the  County  Borough.  I am  afraid 
I have  not  explained  myself  exactly.  I do  not  know 
whether  I might  carry  that  a little  further.  I feel 
that  if  a substantial  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  an 
area  which  is  sought  to  be  annexed  is  not  in  favour, 
there  are  certain  things  usually  put  into  the  Repre- 
sentation which  should  be  eliminated,  and  I think 
perhaps  that  would  be  a better  way  of  phrasing  this 
than  the  way  it  is  put  here.  My  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  cases  such  as  have  been 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Pritchard  would  have  been  ruled 
out. 

9987.  What  . are  these  things  which  you  have  in 
mind? — I feel  that  in  such  a case  there  are  certain 
things  which  should  be  ruled  out  from  consideration. 
I think  Mr.  Vibart  Dixon  mentions  some  of  them. 
First  of  all,  I think  the  fact  that  the  County  Borough 
provides  water,  gas,  electricity  or  transport  in  the 
areas  proposed  to  be  added  should  be  eliminated 
altogether.  Then  I think,  secondly,  that  in  the  case 
of  sewerage  and  health  administration  those  matters 
should  be  left  out,  unless  and  until  the  outside  area- 
have  failed  to  carry  out  a proper  system.  I think 
further,  thirdly,  that  in  the  case  of  education,  that 
should  be  ruled  out,  unless  the  Board  of  Education 
have  found  that  the  system  in  the  proposed  added 
area  is  deficient. 

9988.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  none  of  those  cir- 
cumstances should  even  be  taken  into  account  at  all? 
— I think,  with  regard  to  water,  gas,  electricity  and 
transport,  they  should  not  be  taken  into  account  at 
all.  The  other  matters  are  subject  to  certain  -condi- 
tions being  laid  down. 

9989.  (Chairman) : May  I call  attention  to  a ques- 
tion which  I ventured  to  ask  Lord  Long — Question 
8818 ; “ W’^ould  you  be  prepared  to  say  that  a Borough 
was  justified  in  extending  its  boundaries  if  it 
extends  its  services  to  the  surrounding  area? — Yes.” 
I understood  that  you  would  not  be  prepared  to  agree 
to  that? — I am  afraid  I do  not  agree  to  that. 

(Col.  Williams) : But  he  did  qualify  that  in  answer 
to  a question  I put  to  him. 

(Chairman) : That  was  with  regard  to  electricity. 

(Col.  Williams) : Yes,  but  the  principle  applied 
to  the  other  cases  as  well. 

9990.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Upon  what  founda- 
tion do  you  base  your  argument  that  these  matters 
should  be  excluded  .P — I put  them  into  three  cate- 
gories. In  the  first  one  there  are  water,  gas,  electri- 
city and  transport.  I look  upon  those  matters  as 
matters  which  can  be  done  by  agreement.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  convenient  that  I should  make  a long  state- 
ment, but  I feel  with  regard  to  water  or  gas,  to 
take  my  own  County  of  Lancashire,  that  there  are 
many  of  these  areas  which  could  be  provided  with 
either  of  those  things  from  more  than  one  source. 
The  fact  that  they  happen  to  be  provided  by  the 
particular  County  Borough  which  is  seeking  to  annex 
the  area,  to  my  mind  ought  not  to  be  taken  into 
account;  it  is  a pure  matter  of  bargain  and  sale. 

9991.  I suppose  they  are  eager  competitors  some- 
times ? — Sometimes. 

9992.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  said  that  they  should 
not  be  taken  into  account,  but  I think  you  said  they 
should  be  excluded  from  consideration? — Yes. 

9993.  That  is  to  say  they  should  not  be  put 
forward? — They  should  not  be  put  forward  in  any 
case  in  which  a substantial  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  Borough. 

9994.  But  why  should  they  be  allowed  to  be  put 
forward  in  the  case  in  which  there  is  a substantial 
majority?  You  have  told  us  that  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants  do  not  always  coincide  with  their 
permanent  interests? — I think  there  are  a few  cases 
in  which  they  do  not. 
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(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : But  you  said  it  generally. 
The  boot  was  on  the  other  leg. 

9995.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : That  was  confined  to 
the  cases  in  which  the  financial  interests  of  the  pre- 
sent inhabitants  were  involved.  That  may  obscure 
the  real  view  of  the  permanent  interest? — ^Yes.  I 
think  that  was  the  question. 

9996.  (Mr.  Biddell) : "What  ground  would  you  leave 
in?  You  have  i-uled  out  a good  many,  but  there  a,re 
others  which  you  have  left  in? — I want  to  be  quite 
frank  with  regard  to  that.  As  far  as  I am  concerned 
there  are  certainly  oases — and  I mentioned  one  or 
two  yesterday-^in  which  the  County  Council  have 
agreed  that  it  is  for  the  good  government  of  the  dis- 
trict that  it  should  go  into  the  County  Borough.  It 
IS  of  course  difficult  to  define  outgrowths  or  overspill — 

I think  both  those  words  have  been  used — .but  un- 
doubtedly from  titne  to  time  there  is  that  outgrowth 
or  overspill  in  a County  such  as  mine,  or  perhaps  in 
any  County. 

9997.  It  involves  the  further  consideration  which 
you- have  been  mentioning,  does  it  not? — Yes,  but  I 
wanted  to  be  quite  clear  that  I put  these  three 
different  categories  of  services  on  rather  . different 
lines.  I put  water,  gas,  electricity  and  transport 
quite  separate.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  purely 
matters  of  bargain  and  sale  between' two  Authorities, 
and  therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  taken,  as  they 
usually  are,  as  poin-ts  which  the  County  Borough  puts 
forward  in  favour  of  taking  the  proposed  added  area 
in.  When  I come  to  the  sewerage  question,  that  is  a 
different  matter  altogether,  and  also  the  question  of 
education. 

9998.  On  the  question  of  the  ■wishes  of  the  majority, 

I read  your  statement  here  to  mean  that  you  wanted 
the  majority  at  the  poll  to  be  a condition  precedent, 
just  as  the  50,000  population  is  a condition  precedent  ? 

. — Yes.  I admit  that  my  paragraph  does  amount  to 
that,  but  I said  in  answer  to  Mr.  Pri-tohard  that  I 
felt  that  that  was  rather  too  strong,  perhaps. 

9999.  In  the  the  case  of  outgrowth  or  overspill, 
would  you  regard  the  wish  of  the  majority  as  a 
deciding  factor,  or  a very  weighty  factor? — I think 
my  answer  to  Mr.  Pritchard  covers  that.  The  real 
good  government  of  the  country  must  take  first  place, 
of  course.  I am  afraid  I drafted  it  rather  too 
strongly. 

10.000.  (Gol.  Williams) : But  you  do  agree  that  the 
■wishes  of  the  inhabitants  have  to  be  very  seriously 
considered? — I think  it  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
points  that  should  be  considered. 

10.001.  With  regard  to  the  questions  of  water  supply 
and  gas,  and  so  forth,  I think  Sir  Lewis  Beard  put  it 
that  those  are  not  local  government  functions,  but 
are  trading  functions? — That  is  so,  but  the  reason 
I have  put  them  into  my  statement  now  is  that  they 
are  brought  forward  by  the  County  Boroughs  in 
almost  every  proposal  for  extension  that  I have 
known. 

10.002.  And  it  is  your  experience  to  some  extent, 
I suppose,  that  outside  districts  are  rather  chary  of 
entering  into  those  arrangements  owing  to  the  possi- 
bility of  its  being  brought  forward  as  an  argument? — 
I think  that  is  so  occasionally.  I cannot  say  from  my 
own  knowledge  that  I know  many  of  those  oases  in 
Lancashire,  though  I believe  it  does  happen. 

10.003.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Many  of  these  'wa'ter 
and  gas  undertakings  which  are  now  owned  by  the 
great  cities  were  originally  the  property  of  private 
companies? — Yes,  in  many  instances. 

10.004.  And  embrace  in  their  area  of  supply  a much 
wider  field  than  tlie  mere  County  Borough  in  which 
the  head  office  of  the  company  was  situated? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

10.005.  And  the  County  Borough  having  acquired 
the  undertaking,  of  course  acquired  it  with  all  i'bs 
obligations,  that  of  supplying  outside  the  area  of  the. 
Borough  as  well  as  within  the  Borough? — Yes. 

10.006.  Does  your  experience  show  that  these 
accidental  circumstances  of  a Borough  supplying  an 
outside  area,  in  consequence  of  its  taking  over  the 
obligation  of  a statutory  company,  are  put  forward 


as  a ground  for  extending? — I think  it  is  so  in  every 
case. 

10.007.  And  you  therefore  think  that  that  should 
be  ruled  out? — I do. 

10.008.  Partly  on  that  ground,  and  partly  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  a purely  trading  matter? — May  I 
take  an  example?  We  have  in  Lancashire  several 
large  water  supplies  brought  to  the  big  towns  su.ch 
as  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  Those  towns  are  under 
their  Acts  obliged  to  supply  areas  which  are  near  the 
pipehnes.  There  are  several  cases  in  which  it  is 
quite  possible  for  an  area  to  be  supplied  either  from 
Thirlmere  or  Vyrnwy,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  ■the 
neighbouring  County  Borough.  It  is  surely  not  right 
that  if  by  chance,  as  a pure  matter  of  bargain,  the 
County  Borough  has  supplied,  that  should  be  brought 
out  as  an  argument  for  absorption  when,  if  it  had 
been  supplied  from  Manchester  or  Liverpool,  it  could 
not  have  been  so  used. 

10.009.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins):  That  applies  to 

water  ? — Yes. 

10.010.  In  the  case  of  gas,  as  Sir  Walter  has 
pointed  out  to  you.  County  Boroughs  in  ■the  majority 
of  cases  are  'gas  undertakers  in  succession  to  private 
companies? — Very  often. 

10.011.  With  an  area  originally  entirely  irrelevant 
to  local  government  boundaries!' — Yes. 

10.012.  I understand  you,  therefore,  to  say  as 
regards  gas  that  the  supply  is  a consideration  which 
ought  not  to  come  in;  it  is  irrelevant  to  the  real 
point  in  these  Inquiries? — I think  so,  and  I thinli 
what  1 have  said  with  regard  to  water  in  many 
instances  in  south-east  Lancashire  would  apply  to 
gas.  They  could,  if  they  so  desired,  obtain  it  from 
one. or  other  source. 

10.013.  When  we  come  to  electricity  and  those  big 
power  stations  which  have  been  adumbrated  in  south- 
east Lancashire,  that  again  is  entirely  independent 
of  local  government  areas  in  its  inception? — Yes. 
I do  not  think  there  can  be  much  doubt  with  regard 
to  electricity,  in  the  future,  at  any  rate. 

10.014.  And  with  regard  to  transport,  you  have  in 
Lancashire,  as  in  many  parts  of  England,  tramw,ay 
routes  and  motor  omnibuses  which  may  start  from 
Borough  A.,  or  from  Borough  C.,  or  from  District  D., 
indifferently  as  the  population  grows,  or  as  the  enter- 
prise is  greater  in  one  or  the  other? — The  whole  of 
south  Lancashire  is  a network  of  tramways.  ■ 

10.015.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Which  are  mainly  the 
property  of  a company? — ^In  some  places,  but  not 
in  all. 

(Chairman) : Lord  Long  left  out  lighting.  I ought 
to  have  added  that.  At  Question  8820,  he  said,  “ I 
think  perhaps  I ought  to  have  left  out  lighting 
altogether.” 

(Col.  Williams) : And  other  matters?  My  question 
was  at  Question  8819. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Lighting  is  a function  under 
the  Public  Health  Act,  and  the  supply  of  gas  is  not. 

(Chairman) : But  I read  this  that  he  meant  it  in 
the  wider  sense. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : At  any  rate,  if  lighting  is 
not  to  be  considered,  a fortiori  these  commercial 
enterprises — gas  and  electricity — should  not. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I agree,  but  I think  Lord  Long 
did  not  mean  that. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I had  not  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  him. 

10.016.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Maj  I put  another  ques- 
tion which  I should  have  put  ? You  say  that  in  these 
cases  in  which  the  consent,  or  in  which  the  view, 
of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  area  sought 

, to  be  added  has  not  been  obtained,  all  questions  as 
to  the  supply  of  gas,  water,  electricity  and  transport 
should  be  excluded  from  consideration  ? — Yes,  in 
those  cases,  and  I think  possibly  in  all  cases. 

10.017.  You  are  asking  us  to  lay  that  down  as  a 
rule,  but  does  not  it  require  a good  deal  of  qualifica- 
tion? I am  sorry  to  refer  again  to  the  case,  but  it 
seems  a typical  case,  and  that  is  the  Plymouth  case. 
There  we  were  told  by  Colonel  Norton  not  only  that 
the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  of  Devonport  was  not 
obtained,  but  that  the  grounds  put  forward  were 
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based  largely  upon  those  questions.  He  told  us  that 
both  Devonport  and  Plymouth  obtained  their  supplies 
of  water  from  Dartmoor  by  means  of  independent 
pipe-lines  or  aqueducts,  that  they  each  had  their 
independent  gas  undertakings,  electricity  under- 
takings, and  transport,  and  he  said  the  ground  put 
forwaid  was  that  it  was  desirable  to  amalgamate 
those  undertakings.  Is  not  that  a reasonable  pro- 
position ?— It  might  be  in  that  particular  case,  but 
I have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

10,018.  You  are  asking  us  to  rule  it  out  in  all 
cases;  if  so,  we  have  to  exclude  cases  like  that? — My 
experience  is  that  those  cases  do  not  arise.  If  you 
tell  me  that  was  a case  of  that  sort,  it  might  alter 
my  opinion,  but  I have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

(SiT  Z/6V)is  Rcurd) : If  we  are  laying  down  a 
definite  rule,  we  have  to  consider  whether  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  excluding  cases  which  ought  not 
properly  to  be  excluded. 

{Siv  Ryluud  Adhins) : I am  sure  Mr.  Pritchard  will 
agree  that  the  case  of  Devonport  and  Plymouth  is  so 
different  from  others  as  to  be  misleading  even  in 
quotation.  Here  was  a case  not  of  a Cou,nty  Borough 
extending.  It  was  the  case  of  two  County  Boroughs 
in  which  amalgamation  was  desired  by  one,  and  not 
desir^  by  the  other.  That  is  an  entirely  different 
case  from  a County  Borough  seeking  to  extend  against 
the  wishes  of  the  people  to  be  taken  in  and  against 
the  wishes  of  the  County  Council  in  which  the  added 
area  is.  Supposing  Manchester  and  Salford  had  a 
dispute  like  that? 

10.019.  (Mr.  Pritchard:):  It  is  very  similar.  Upon 
this  point  it  is  just  the  same.  These  functions  are 
not  functions  of  the  County  Council;  they  are  func- 
tions of  the  Local  Authority? — That  is  so. 

10.020.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : But  gas,  water,  and 
so  on,  are  trading  functions  of  the  Local  Authority, 
and  it  is  more  like  the  question  of  the  amalgamation 
of  two  trading  companies,  which  is  outside  the  main 
category  of  what  we  are  dealing  with.  It  is  a ques- 
tion of  argument?— Which,  of  course,  might  have  been 
done  by  agreement  between  the  two  Boroughs. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Are  not  we  putting  too  much 
weight  upon  this  thing? 

(i8iV  Byland  Adkins) ; Much  too  much  weight  upon 
the  case  of  Devonport  and  Plymouth. 

(Sir  Lewis.  Beard) : I know  nothing  about  that.  I 
really  do  sugpst  that  we  have  all  agreed.  Colonel 
Seymour  Williams  was  good  enough  to  quote  some 
words  of  mine  in  which  I said  that  these  are  not 
local. government  functions,  and  I think  that  will 
commend  itself;  but  I cannot  conceive  of  any  case 
being  thoroughly  heard  and  tried  out  unless  the 
tribunal  knows  the  circumstances  as  to  supplies  and 
so  ^i-th.  I think,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  Minister 
of  Health  always  insists  that  in  the  Representation 
there  should  be  statements  of  how  the  added  area  is 
supplied. 

10,021.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : The  contention  of  this 
witness  it— and  when  Mr.  Pritchard  has  finished  his 
questions  I will  go  on  with  mine— that  in  that 
respect  the  practice  has  not  been  a good  one  (To 
so?— That  is  what  I feel. 

0,022.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Do  you  suggest  that 
this  should  not  be  put  into  the  Representation.? — ^I 


10.023.  (Sir  Byland  Adhins):  And  that  because 
these  are  not  local  government  functions  they  are 
irrelevant  to  a local  government  Inquiry? — That  is 
what  I think. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins):  I want  to  make  quite  clear 
what  your  view  is.  The  same  thing  applies  to  trans- 
port almost  more  completely? 

10.024.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Your  point  is  this 
Giat  assuming  none  of  these  things  were  owned  by  the 
County  Borough  seeking  the  annexation,  but  had 
remained  in  the  hands  of  private  companies,  the  mere 

company  was  supplying  these 
..dd^  areas  which  were  outside  the  County  Borouo-h 

d^trict?"  H “'^^-^‘'‘tion  of  an  added 

district?  H would  not,  of  course,  but  it  is  as  a 

matter  of  fact  put  forward  by  the  County  Boroughs 


in  nearly  every  extension  which  I have  had  experience 

10.025.  Simply  because  they  have  acquired  in  n 

10.026.  (Sir  Byland  Adhins) : In  givim? 

here  you  are  not  only  speaking  from  LarcSr® 
experience,  but  on  behalf  of  tL  7 , -^‘^”=‘^®hire 

Association,  and  you  have  conferred  with  othw^wh" 
are  members  of  that  Association?  I think  the^bI^ 

10  028  ,^ith  this  matter?- Yes. 

of  that  Sub-Committef  tharJorMt^f^^^^  members 

submission  to  the  Commission.? — Mr  VibarT'o' 

doctS'ofLlimashte^'Si:  or  special 

putting  forwlrrlrih^'crmL'L^'^tit"^!^ 
matters  which  are  not  concerned  with’lnnl 

S ?ro;iriSl!S,.'^  ^epreseiSn: 

10.032.  With  regard  to  them,  do  I understand  the 
view  you  are  putting  forward  to  be  that  in  a dumber 

it  — 

10.033.  Will  you  put  it  in  your  own  way?— I think 
unless  the  outside  area  has  failed  to  put  its  area 
into  a proper  condition,  it  should  not  be  taken  into 
consideration.  I think  Mr.  Vibart  Dixon  elaborated 
this  point  in  hie  evidence  yesterday  What  I fee^ 
w this,  that  if  the  condition  of  the  outside  area  is 
in  any  way  a menace  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 

ounty  Borough  or  to  the  neighbouring  district,  of 
course  it  is  a matter  of  proper  consideration  in  the 
extension  proposal,  but  I think  most  certainly  that 
some  notice  should  be  given  to  the  area  proposed  to 
be  absorbed  before  that  can  be  used  as  a reason  for 
annexation. 


10,034.  I will  put  it  to  you  in  this  way.  Supposin.g 
a County  Borough  has  a notion,  which  may  be  right 
or  may  be  wrong,  that  the  state  of  sewage  disposal  in 
a district  which  they  would  wish  to  include  is  not 
satisfactory?  Your  view  is  that  that  should  not  bo 
kept,  I will  not  say  up  the  sleeve,  but  should  not  be 
kept  out  of  sight  till  the  moment  comes  to  use  it 
as  a makeweight  in  the  Inquiry,  but  should  be  dealt 
with  prior  to  that,  so  that  any  Inquiry  into  exten- 
sion sihould  be  an  Inquiry  with  an  ascertained  know- 
ledge whether  that  is  true  or  not?— Yes,  I think  so. 
If  it  is  a menace  to  health  in  a district,  it  surely 
ought  to  be  put  right  regardless  of  the  question 
whether  the  County  Borough  wishes  to  take  in  the 
added  area. 

10.036.  It  is  like  depreciating  property  prior  to 
purchasing  it,  in  a sense,  by  not  taking  steps  to  have 
it  put  right  independently  of  the  desire  to  acquire 
it  under  your  own  control?  M^ith  regard  to  that, 
here  again  you  want  to  detach  from  thq  issue  of 
extension  the  issue  of  public  health  at  any  particula?’ 
time  or  place?  That  ought  to  be  settled  as  a separate 
thing?  Yes.  I think  it  is  not  fair  to  an  area  to 
spring  these  matters  on  them  without  having  given 
previous  notice. 

10j036.  What  is  your  third  category? — My  third 
category  is  education.  I do  not  know  whether  I 
should  deal  with  that  before  the  other  one  is  finished 
with.  That  should  be  considered  only  if  the  outside 
Authority,  that  is  the  Authority  of  the  area  which  is 
proposed  to  be  annexed,  had  failed  to  establish  an 
efficient  system  of  education  such  as  the  Board  of 
Education  would  approve. 

10.037.  (Mr.  Middell) : Is  not  that  the  same 

category  as  sewerage? — It  is  practically. 

10.038.  If  defects  are  proved? — Ans. 

10,030.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : AVill  you  repeat 
your  proposition  with  regard  to  education  ? — Yes,  it 
should  be  considered  only  if  the  outside  Authorities 
had  failed  to  establish  a system  of  education  suitable 
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to  tke  area  to  tke  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

10  040.  How  would  you  give  evidence  of  that  fact? 

'Well,  I put  it  in  this  way.  The  County  Borough 

seeks  to  annex  a portion  of  the  County  which  include^ 
Urban  or  Rural  Districts  and  Non-County  Boroughs. 

It  appears  to  me  that  unless  the  County  Council  and 
the  autonomous  area,  if  such  there  be,  have  failed 
to  establish  an  efficient  system  of  education,  there  is 
no  ground  for  bringing  that  matter  before  the 
Inquiry,  whatever  it  may  be.  It  cannot  matter,  for 
example,  whether  Mary  Smith  in  the  added  area, 
who  is  attending  a school  in  the  adjacent  Count} 
Borough,  it  cannot  matter  to  her  education  in  the 
least  whether  she  is  in  the  County  or  in  the  County 
Borough.  The  proof  of  course  is  this,  that  the  Board 
of  Education  have  stated  that  the  system  of  educa- 
tion is  dehcient.  If  there  be  any  difficulty'  over  that 
matter,  that  should  be  a recommendation  from  this 
Commission. 

10  041.  Your  objection  to  the  existing  system  is 
the  fact  that  educational  matters  are  included  in  the 
Representation  to  the  Minister  of  Health  by  the 
annexing  Authority  in  its  application? — I,  think  in 
practically  every  case.  The  mere  fact  that  a. 
secondary  school,  for  example,  exists  in  a County 
Borough  to  which  County  children  are  going,  is 
generally  put  into  the  Representation  as  a reason 
why  the  County  Borough  should  take  over  the 
adjoining  area.  In  my  opinion  it  is  no  reason  at  ail. 

10.042.  It  is  possible,  if  it  is  included  in  the  Repre- 

sentation, for  that  matter  to  be  inquired  into  by  an 
Inspector  of  the  Ministry  of  Health;  whereas  it  is 
a matter  which  has  relation  more  particularly  to  the 
Board  of  Education — Yes.  Under  the  existing 

practice  which,  of  course,  I yesterday  deprecated, 
unfortunately  the  Inquiries  are  held  by  an  engineer 
or  a gentleman  of  that  character,  and  education  . 
matters  of  course,  as  Sir  Walter  says,  have  to  be 
dealt  with  by  him  in  the  first  instance. 

(Sh'  Walter  Nicholas) : I have  only  been  to 

one  of  these  Inquiries,  and  I recollect  counsel 
for  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  in  an  application 
before  an  Inspector  of  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
appearing  before  him.  It  seemed  to  me  incongruous. 

10.043.  {Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : I want  to  pursue 
that.  You  said  something  winch  I did  not  catch.  I 
think,  in  answer  to  my  friend  Sir  Walter,  you  said 
that  if  there  was  any  difficulty  it  should  be  a recom- 
mendation from  this  Commission.  What  recom- 
mendation from  this  Commission  are  you  seeking  at 
this  particular  point.? — ^As  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion’s report.  I can  quite  conceive  that  at  the 
present  moment  it  might  be  somewhat  difficult  to 
obtain  knowledge  as  to  the  state  of  the  area  as 
evidenced  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

10.044.  I am  trying  to  see  if  I understand  you 
Is  your  suggestion  this,  that  before  any  County 
Borough  applied  for  permission,  or  the  promotion  of 
a Bill  in  Parliament,  or  whatever  method  you  use,  zo 
include  an  area  outside,  it  should  produce  a certi- 
ficate from  the  Board  of  Education  as  to  the  educa- 
tional facilities  and  services  in  the  added  area,  and 
if  that  says  that  the  education  there  is  satisfactory 
that  should  be  excluded  from  the  Inquii'y  altogether? 
Is  that  your  view? — I do  nob  know  about  the  exact 
way  of  dealing  with  it. 

10.045.  I am  not  putting  that  on  you?— That  i.s 
roughly  what  I suggest  .should  be  done. 

10.046.  Now  may  I ask  you  this : those  are  your 
three  categories.? — ^Yes. 

10.047.  It  comes  to  this,  doe.s  it  not : the  services 
in  the  first  category  are  not  local  government  func- 
tions and  therefore  ought  to  be  out  of  the  picture 
altogether.? — Yes. 

10.048.  In  the  second  category — sewage  disposal 
and  health  administration — it  is  only  after  proved 
inefficiency  in  the  area,  and  a refusal  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  remedy  it,  that  it  becomes  relevant? 
— Yes. 

10.049.  And  in  the  third  category,  education,  it  is 
only,  again,  if  there  is  a certificate  of  inefficiency,  so  to 
speak — I am  not  using  that  in  a technical  sense — if 


inefficiency  is  proved,  that  that  becomes  relevant? 
— Yes,  I think  so. 

10.050.  Mr.  Pritchard  will  forgive  me  asking  ques- 
tions very  similar  to  the  one  be  asked  you,  but  in  the 
first  of  these  categories  you  state  that  these  ought 
to  be  ruled  out  unless  the  majority  of  the  people  to 
be  added  are  in  favour.? — Yes.  I think  I added 
possibly  in  other  cases  too. 

10.051.  But  I want  to  see  how  far  that  is  main- 
tained. Supposing  the  majority  of  the  people  to  he 
added  want  to  come  in — such  a case  has  been  known, 

I believe,  on  rare  occasions — even  then  the  trading 
services  would  be  irrelevant  to  the  Inquiry,  would 
they  not? — Yes,  I think  they  are. 

10.052.  Therefore,  I mean,  that  class  is  one  which 
you  are  almost  willing  to  waive? — Yes,  1 think  that 
is  so. 

10.053.  That  being  so,  supposing  these  are  all  out, 
the  trading  services  as  being  inherently  irrelevant, 
and  the  other  two  because  inefficiency  is  not  alleged 
and  not  proved,  then  there  remains,  I presume,  the 
general  question  whether  the  County  Borough  is  un- 
able to  carry  on  its  work  without  some  extension?  1 
think  you  put  that  into  another  paragraph.? — Yes. 

10.054.  It  may  be  filled  up  to  the  teeth,  or  what- 
ever the  idiom  .may  be? — Yes. 

10.055.  That  consideration  would  come  in,  and  also 
the  consideration  whether  the  part  proposed  to  be 
taken  in  was  .merely  a bridge-head  or  something  so 
absolutely  coterminous  with  it  that  the  question  of 
its  being  in  effect  part  of  the  Borough  would  be  a 
legitimate  subject  of  inquiry?  Those  are  the  con- 
sidei'ations  which  are  left,  are  they  not? — ^Yes.  I am 
not  excluding  all  extensions  by  any  means.  AU  I 
wanted  to  do  was  to  try  and  exclude  the  reasons 
which  it  seemed  to  me  were  irrelevant  or  improper  to 
be  alleged  in  the  Representation. 

10,05.6.  Those  left  are-  the  questions  whether  the 
County  Borough  can  go  on  doing  its  work  properly 
unless  it  has  a larger  area? — That  is  one. 

10.057.  And  the  other  one  is  whether  the  districts 
immediately  outside  are  so  obviously  and  clearly  over- 
spilled and  connected  in  every  way  with  the  County 
Borough  that  the  tribunal  ought  to  consider  whether 
they  should  go  in? — Undoubtedly,  there  are  those 
cases. 

10.058.  Those  are  the  considerations  which  are  left, 
after  you  have  got  rid  of  those  which  you  submit  are 
irrelevant? — Yes. 

10.059.  You  ' further  say  that  these  matters  are 
legitimate,  provided  that  there  is  no  serious  injury 
to  the  County  administration? — Yes.  The  word 
“ desirable”  must  be  construed  as  meaning  desirable 
with  regard  to  the  County,  and  other  districts  in  the 
County,  as  well  as  the  County  Borough. 

10.060.  I want  to  get  that  interpreted,  and  see 
exactly  what  you  mean.  Supposing  there  was  the 
case  of  a County  Borough  as  to  which  there  is  a 
strong  argument  that  it  might  be  better  for  the 
County  Borough  to  add  to  it  some  few  thousand 
people,  it  may  be,  who  were  living  close  to  it  and 
were  closely  connected  wiith  it  in  work,  occupation 
and  habits,  but  on  the  other  hand,  supposing  that  to 
add  that  to  the  County  Borough  and  to  take  it  away 
from  the  County  would  do  serious  harm  to  the 
County,  would  upset  administration  seriously,  in 
your  judgment  is  the  onus  of  proof  on  those  who 
would  change  the  existing  state  of  tilings  and  not 
on  those  who  would  defend  the  existing  state  of 
things  ? — ^Oh,  certainly. 

10.061.  So  that,  taking  you  and  me  as  two  indi- 
viduals, supposing  I am  suffering  from  ansomia  an-d 
you  had  a little  blood  to  spare,  the  fact  that  it 
belonged  to  you  up  to  that  moment  would  in  your 
judgment  be  an  overwhelming  consideration?  I have 
no  right  to  improve  my  health  at  your  expense?  That 
is  the  argument  in  a nutshell? — Yes. 

10.062.  And  is  that  the  argument  to.  which  the 
County  Councils  attach  great  importance?  Though 
everyone  wishes  a County  Borough  to  flourish  like 
a green  bay  tree,  it  is  not  right  that  that  should  be 
done  to  the  injury  of  an  Authority  of  equal  status 
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and  responsibility? — I quite  agree,  but  each  of  these 
cases  must  be  decided  on  its  merits. 

10.063.  They  must  be  decided  on  their  merits,  sub- 
ject to  these  general  considerations?- — Yes. 

10.064.  I want  to  ask  you  particularly  about  that. 
In  every  alleged  case  there  will  be  some  feature 
different  in  character  or  quantum  from  those  in 
another  case? — Obviously. 

10.065.  But  when  you  say  it  must  be  decided  on 
the  merits  of  each  case,  that  is  under  the  applica- 
tion of  the  general  principles  you  have  enunciated? — 
That  is  so. 

10.066.  And  those  are  first  the  exclusion  of  irre- 
levant considerations,  secondly,  taking  into  account 
the  wishes  of  all  three  sets  of  people,  the  Borough, 
the  County,  and  the  inhabitants  to  be  added,  and 
thirdly,  there  is  the  presumption  that  you  ought  not 
to  benefit  yourself  by  injuring  another  person? — I 
think  you  have  expressed  my  views  pretty  fully. 

10.067.  There,  and  particularly  in  the  last,  the 
consideration  of  the  universal  application  in  the  light 
of  the  particular  circumstances  must  be  borne  in 
mind? — 1 think,  generally  speaking,  that  is  the  view 
of  the  Counties. 

10.068.  (Chairman) : May  I ask  one  question  on 
that,  to  see  how  far  you  go  with  Mr.  Dixon  ? I asked 
Mr.  Dixon  this  question  (9245)  on  gas  and  water  and 
so  forth:  “ Do  you  agree  on  that,  that  all  these  points 
must  be  weighed  on  balance  and  must  be  used  as 
arguments  either  for  or  against  as  the  truth  happens 
to  show,”  and  Mr.  Dixon  said  “ Yes,  only,  -of 
course,  our  contention  here  is  and  would  be  that  that 
particular  matter  of  water  is  entitled  to  very  little 
weight  in  the  balance.”  Would  you  agree? — 1 would 
go  rather-  further,  and  say  it  is  irrelevant. 

10.069.  He  said  that  all  these  matters  should  be 
weighed  in  the  balance.  You  think  not? — I think 
not;  not  in  the  case  of  water,  certainly. 

10.070.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : First,  with  respect  to 
this  question  of  gas  and  water  and  so  on,  I will  put 
to  you  one  point.  I agree  it  is  not  a big  one.  , I 
think  to  a large  extent  I agree  with  you  that  these 
points  are  of  minor  importance,  but  there  are  cases, 
are  there  not,  in  which  a Corporation  supplying  an 
outside  area  has  to  find  a subsidy  from  the  rates 
for  one  or  other  of  these  undertakings,  or  at  any  rate, 
the  capital  is  charged  on  the  rates? — I am  not  very 
fully  cognisant  of  Corporation  expenditure,  but  no 
doubt  there  are  loans.  My  general  experience  is  that 
the  Corporation  does  not  supply  the  outside  area 
without  good  consideration. 

10.071.  I was  coming  to  that.  Do  you  know  that 
Parliament  has  laid  it  down  now,  as  a rule,  that 
there  is  to  be  no  differentiation  in  cases  of  gas,  and 
that  in  aU  cases  that  come  before  Parliament  now 
they  insist  upon  that?- — No,  I was  not  aware  of  that. 

(Bir  Hyland  Adkins) : Is  that  with  gas  and  water 
also? 

10.072.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I am  not  aware 

whether  it  goes  further  than  gas.  In  that  case  the 
outside  area  would  be  getting  the  gas  at  the  same 
price  as  the  people  who  were  guaranteeing  the  loan? 
— If  there  was  likely  to  be  a.  loss,  I can  hardly 
imagine  the  Borough  supplying  an  outside  area. 

10.073.  Do  not  you  know  that  in  most  oases  which 
you  have  mentioned  in  which  the  Borough  has  taken 
over  the  supply  of  a Company,  and  indeed  in  which 
the  Borough  is  supplying  in  an  area,  the  Borough  is 
bound  to  supply  every  consumer  who  satisfies  certain 
conditions? — I suppose  that  is  so,  yes. 

10.074.  I put  that  to  you  as  a makeweight.  Now 

in  these  oases  these  things  are  put  forward  in  the 
fii-st  place  as  part  of  what  I think  we  have  called  in 
this  Commission  the  complete  picture? — Yes.  I sup- 

pose they  do  consider  it  part  of  the  complete. picture. 

10.075.  Does  not  the  Minister  of  Health  consider  it 
part  of  the  complete  picture? — I suppose,  as  it  has 
been  in  every  Representation,  that  the  picture  is  not 
complete  till  it  is  in. 

10.076.  Now  I want  to  come  to  your  second  cate- 
gory. Your  second  category,  I think,  was  the 


question  of  sewerage  services? — Yes,  and  health 
administration. 

10.077.  And  your  suggestion  is  that  this  ought  not 
to  be  put  in  unless  there  has  been  a locus  poenitentice 
accorded  to  the  Local  Authority  that  is  alleged  to  be 
in  default  ? — I do  not  know  that  I would  call  it  that. 
I think  the  County  Borough  should  in  some  way  show 
that  the  Local  Authority  is  in  default. 

10.078.  I agree.  If  j'ou  go  as  far  as  that  with  me, 
1 will  go  as  far  as  that  with  you,  with  pleasure,  but 
in  order  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
showing  it  they  must  allege  it  in  their  Representa- 
tion, must  they  not?— No,  I think  it  should  be  a- 
condition  precedent. 

10.079.  Do  you  mean  that  they  must  establish 
before  some  tribunal  that  that  Authority  is  in  default 
before  they  go  for  extension — Yes,  I think  so.  May 
I put  it  in  this  way?  We  do  not  hear,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  of  the  delinquencies  of  the  added 
area  until  the  case  is  being  made  out  for  extension. 
If  there  is  a real  case  of  delinquency  in  health 
matters,  it  is  well  known  in  the  district.  For 
instance,  if  there  have  been  epidemics  of  typhoid 
fever,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  well  known.  I 
cannot  suppose,  to  take  an  example,  that  Blackburn 
does  not  see  the  condition  of  Rishton,  Oswaldtwistle, 
Darwen,  and  the  Blackburn  Rural  District  which 
surrounds  it,  and  if  they  have  reason  to  complain  of 
the  public  health  administration  in  any  of  those 
areas,  surely  it  is  their  duty  to  call  someone’s 
attention  to  it.  I think  it  is  for  this  Commission  to 
say,  -possibly  in  reporting  on  the  second  part  of  your 
inquiry,  how  that  should  be  done.  But  surely  it 
should  not  wait  for  a question  of  extension  to  arise; 
it  should  be  considered  as  a matter  of  public  policy? 
That  is  the  point  I want  to  make. 

10.080.  Will  you  explain  to  me  what  you  mean  by 
waiting  for  an  extension  to  arise?  Do  you  suggest 
that  the  County  Borough,  knowing  of  these  things, 
deliberately  keeps  them  to  itself  until  it  sees  an 
opportunity  of  using  them  as  a card  in  the  game  of 
extension? — I am  not  attributing  direct  malice  to  the 
County  Borough  in  the  least.  All  I say  is  that  when 
the  opportunity  for  extension  comes  we  hear  for  the 
first  time  of  the  delinquencies  of  the  added  area. 

10.081.  Who  are  “ we  ”? — The  County  Council  and 
the  areas  within  its  jurisdiction. 

10.082.  What  it  comes  to  is  this : you,  with  your 
system  of  inspection,  which  you  so  well  describe  to  us, 
do  not  know  of  any  delinquency  in  the  added  area? — 
I would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that. 

10.083.  If  you  knew  it  you  would  surely  take  steps 
to  put  it  right  .P — Yes. 

10.084.  And  there  is  no  reason  for  Blackburn  to 
call  your  attention  to  it.P — Certainly,  if  Blackburn 
has  reason  to  complain  from  a health  point  of  view, 
Blackburn  should  caU  the  attention  of  the  County 
Council  to  it. 

10.085.  Of  the  County  Council? — Well,  if  you  like, 
the  County  Council;  I should  prefer  the  Minister  of 
Health,  myself. 

10.086.  We  have  been  discussing  these  compulsory 
powers  and  these  default  powers,  and  you  have  told 
us  quite  frankly  that  you  do  not  like  them? — I do 
not  like  them  so  far  as  the  County  is  concerned. 

10.087.  I put  it  to  you  that  a County  Borough 
calling  attention  to  alleged  default  in  the  administra- 
tion of  an  adjoining  area  will  put  itself  in  a very 
invidious  position,  and  would  stand  a very  good 
chance  of  being  told  to  ' mind  its  own  business  ? — I 
think  we  are  at  cross-purposes.  There  is  a vast 
difference  between  an  insanitary  area  which  is  a 
menace  to  health  and  an  area  which  has  a number 
of  small  defects  in  it.  What  you  find  at  these 
Inquiries  is  that  every  ditch  and  every  privy  and 
every  small  matter  is  brought  up  to  make  a large 
case  of  health  administration.  Those  are  matters 
which,  if  inquired  into  before,  I think  would  be  shown 
to  be  of  little  importance;  but  there  are  certainly 
cases  in  which  an  insanitary  area  exists,  and  in  those 
circumstances,  invidious  as  it  may  be  for  a County 
Borough  or  any  other  Authority  to  make  complaint. 
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it  appears  to  me  to  be  in  tbe  public  interest  that  the 
complaint  should  be  made. 

10  088.  (Chairman) : Only,  I presume,  if  it  was  to 
the  ’detriment  of  the  complainant  body?— To  the 
detriment  of  the  complainant  body. 

10  089.  If  il  a nuisance  to  them,  they  would 
complain  of  it  as  a nuisance? — That  is  the  reason  for 
putting  it  into  their  Representation. 

10  090.  Sir  Lewis  was  suggesting  that  if  a County 
Borough  were  to  do  so,  they  would  be  told  to  mind 
their  own  business,  and  you  did  not  make  it  quite 
clear  that  it  would  be  their  business  because  they 
complained  of  a nuisance  to  themselyes?— I am  sorry 
I did  not  make  it  clear. 

10  091.  But  that  is  what  I understood?— Yes. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : We  had  better  be  quite 
clear  on  this  point? 

10.092.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I was  going  to  clear 
it  up,  if  I might?  Apart  altogether  from  cases  in 
which  a County  Borough  is  imperilled,  or  says  it  is 
imperilled,  by  the  state  of  an  adjoining  district,  there 
might  be  a case  in  which  a district  was  badly  adminis- 
tered from  a sanitary  point  of  view,  and  it  was  detri- 
mental to  the  inhabitants  of  that  district? — That 
might  be  so,  of  course. 

10.093.  And  the  County  Borough  might  say  “ This 
has  been  going  on  for  a long  time  and  nothing  has 
been  done,  and  we  say  the  proper  way  to  get  this 
district  administered  is  to  hand  it  over  to  us.”? — I 
think  there  are  other  ways  of  doing  it  than  handing 
it  over  to  them. 

10.094.  Yes,  but  wait  a minute — “ This  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time  and  nothing  has.  been  done  ” 
— I am  assuming  that?  Are  the  inhabitants,  I will 
not  say  of  the  County  Borough — I am  not  speaking 
in  the  interests  of  the  County  Borough- — are  the 
miserable  inhabitants  of  this  district  to  go  on  for  all 
time? — The  inhabitants  of  the  proposed  added  dis- 
trict have  as  good  an  opportunity  of  putting  their 
views  before  the  proper  authorities  when  they  like. 

10.095.  I know,  but  supposing  their  views  are  that 
they  prefer  to  be  insanitary  ? — ^The  Minister  of  Health 
has  powers. 

10.096.  What  powers? — I think  under  the.  Public 
Health  Act  the  Minister  of  Health  has  powers  to 
compel. 

10.097.  He  has  power  to  get  a mandamus? — ^Yes, 
but  he  does  not  do  it. 

10.098.  How  many  years  does  it  take  when  you  get 
a mandamus  to  get  anything  done  ? — I will  not  follow 
that  out,  but  I think  such  a question  as  that  arises 
under  the  second  part  of  your  inquiry.  With  regard 
to  the  actual  way  of  dealing  with  it,  I think  probably 
the  second  part  of  your  inquiry  may  clear  some  of 
that  up. 

(Chairman) : The  argument  is  that  the  way  of 

dealing  with  it  is  by  extension,  and  you  are  arguing 
that  there  are  alternative  means  of  dealing  with  it? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Will  you  ask  him  this,  Sir 
Lewis  : Supposing  all  that  machinery  had  either  been 
neglected  or  had  failed,  and  on  an  inquiry  such  a 
state  of  facts  as  you  have  described  in  the  question 
which  has  led  to  this  discussion,  existed,  is  that  to  be 
excluded  from  the  purview  of  the  Inquiry,  or  is  it 
not? 

10.099.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Will  you  kindly  answer 
that  question? — I think  that  the  complaint  should 
have  been  made,  if  it  is  so  serious  as  to  require 
putting  straight.  I tried  to  differentiate  a little 
while  ago  between  an  insanitary  district  and  minor 
defects  which  exist  everywhere,  I am  afraid  also  in 
the  County  Borough. 

10.100.  (Chairman)  : Are  you  saying  that  the 

County  Borough  has  a right  to  complain  only  if  that 
County  Borough  is  damaged  by  the  nuisance,  or  do 
you  say  that  the  County  Borough  has  a right  to  com- 
plain if  there  is  an  insanitary  area  which  only 
damages  the  people  who  live  in  that  area,  or  people 
on  the  other  side,  or,  at  any  rate,  people  who  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  County  Borough? 
— I do  not  think  you  can  suggest  in  the  latter  case 
that  the  County  Borough  has  any  right  to  complain. 


10.101.  Not  if  they  are  not  personally  damaged  at 
all? — I think  we  are  rather  splitting  straws.  If  it 
is  an  insanitary  area  adjoining  the  County  Borough 
area,  it  would  be  to  some  extent  a menace. 

10.102.  But  it  might  not  adjoin  the  County 
Borough;  it  might  be  divided  from  the  County 
Borough? — If  it  were  near  enough  to  be  the  subject 
of  a proposed  annexation,  it  would  be,  I conceive,  a 
menace  to  the  County  Borough  if  it  were  in  an 
insanitary  condition. 

(Chairman) : It  might  not. 

10.103.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Does  it  not  come  _ to 
this,  that  this  question  of  the  insanitary  condition 
of  the  adjoining  area  is  a matter  which  must  be 
considered?  If  it  is  brought  before  the  tribunal,  the 
tribunal  must  consider  it,  and  it  may  take  into 
consideration,  if  it  thinks  proper,  the  question 
whether  any  complaint  has  been  made  or  whether 
the  notice  of  the  proper  Authority  has  been  drawn 
to  it,  as  germane  to  the  question  whether  the  proposed 
remedy  is  in  fact  the  only  remedy  ? I suppose  that  is 
what  happens  to-day. 

10.104.  Is  not  that  substantially  what  you  want  to 
happen?— No,  I think  not.  I think  it  is  right  to 
have  a preliminary  complaint  before  you  may  bring 
this  matter  up. 

10.105.  You  mean  that  there  should  be  an  absolute 
bar  if  there  has  been  no  preliminary  complaint?  ^I 

think  so.  , • -i  j 

10.106.  (Chairman):  Even  if  the  nuisance  had 

turned  up  within  quite  recent  times,  I mean  con- 
currently with  the  movement  to  annex  or  to  extend? 
It  might  have  been  impossible  to  make  the  complaint 
beforehand  ? — I should  not  have  thought  that  that 
was  very  likely. 

10.107.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  When  you  are  making 
these  absolute  rules  you  have  to  test  them  by  extreme 
cases? — I quite  agree. 

(Chairman):  That  is  what  I was  endeavouring 

to  do.  . 

10.108.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  Supposing  this 

state  of  facts,  which  I have  known  to' exist:  -at  an 
Inquiry  the  representatives  of  ward  No.  2 say  “ Wte 
have  asked  that  ward  No.  2 eHi-ould  cease  to  be  drained 
by  cesspools,  and  that  there  should  be  substituted 
a proper  system  of  drainage.  We  have  asked  it  for 
the  last  10  years,  and  it  has  not  been  remedied  ” ; 
then  a Corporation  comes  along  and  says  “ We  are 
prepared  to  take  this  into  our  sewer.”  Do  you  say 
that  that  is  not  a matter  which  should  be  inquired 
into  without  previous  notice?  Are  not  you  carrying 
your  submission  a little  too  far? — I do  not  quite 
follow  you  when  you  talk  abouii  wards. 

10.109.  I quite  understand  your  first  answer  to  his 
Lordship,  that  when  it  is  limited  to  a clear  case  of 
nuisance  to  the  adjoining  Authority,  you  ought  to 
have  previous  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  remedy 
in  such  a state  of  circumstances  as  that;  but  to 
exclude  absolutely  all  these  matters  seems  to  me  to 
be  an  entirely  different  point  I am  giving  you 
rather  an  extreme  case,  but  a case  which  I do 
recollect,  not  in  an  extension  Inquiry  but  in  an 
Inquiry  as  to  the  creation  of  an  Urban  District  out 
of  a Ruial  District.  The  inhabitants  of  a particular 
district  had  been  clamouring  for  years  that  ce.sspools 
should  be  done  away  with  and  there  should  be  a 
proper  system  of  drainage,  but  the  Authority  had 
done  nothing.  Let  us  assume  that  that  exists  in  an 
area  which  a County  Borough  proposes  to  acquire, 
and  they  say  We  will  within  12  months  from 
the  -annexation  be  able  to  drain  these  very  houses  m 
our  system.”  Do  you  say  that  that  is  not  a matter 
which  the  Inspector  and  Parliament  ought  to  take 
into  consideration,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  excluded 
because  no  opportunity  has  been  given  to  the  County 
Council? — It  seems  to  me  in  that  case  that  if  it  had 
been  existing  10  years,  there  was  ample  opportunity 
to  have  complained  with  regard  to  it. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  The  County  Borough  may 
not  have  been  aware  of  those  facts  until  the  date  of 
the  application,  and  yet  they  are  not  to  use  them, 
because  they  have  not  given  the  County  Council 
previous  notice? 
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10.110.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I want  to  put  this  to 
you  from  another  point  of  view.  Sir  Ryland  Adkins 
put  to  you  a question  in  rather  figurative  language 
on  another  part  of  the  case  about  one  person  taking 
blood  fi'om  another.  Now  what  we  are  considering 
in  fact  is  not  the  interests  or  the  pride  of  the  County 
Borough  considered  as  an  entity,  or  the  County  con- 
sidered as  an  entity,  but  the  good  government  of  the 
inhabitants? — I agree  with  that,  entirely. 

10.111.  I was  sure  you  would.  And  do  not  you 
see  that  by  putting  in  this  prohibition,  or  this  delay, 
you  are  assuming  a state  of  t.hings  which  Sir  Walter 
Nicholas  has  described  and  I have  been  trying  to  put 
to  3'ou ; you  would  be  keeping  the  inhabitants  in  this 
part  of  the  area  in  an  insanitary  condition,  when 
there  is  a remedy  to  your  hand? — I do  not  think  so. 

10.112.  Even  when  you  say  that  it  is  an  absolute 
bar  to  bringing  up  this  fact-  that  there  has  been  no 
notice  given,  although  the  thing  may  have  sub- 
sisted ? It  may  be  a matter  for  censure  upon  the 
County  Borough  that  they  have  not  given  notice — 1 
will  not  go  into  that— hut  surely  you  are  not  going  to 
say  that  because  the  County  Borough  have  failed  to 
give  this  notice,  these  persons  who  would  otherwise 
be  transferred  to  good  government  are  to  be  kept 
under  bad  government? — I do  not  want  anj'body  to 
lae  kept  under  bad  government, 

10.113.  This  is  surely  a question  of  procedure  which 
you  are  putting  to  us?  Does  it  not  come  to  this,  that 
the  absence  of  notice  and  so  forth  should  be  taken 
into  account  as  qualifying  the  w'eight  of  the  facts 
and  the  iona  fi.des  of  the  application? — I put  it 
stronger  than  that,  because  I think  it  could  be 
remedied,  or  might  be  remedied,  in  another  way. 

10.114.  I will  not  cari'y  it  further.  I think  we 
understand  j'our  view.  There  is  just  one  other  point 
1 want  to  put  to  you  on  this.  We  went  through 
yesterday  these  particulars  of  26  creations  and  exten- 
sions of  County  Boroughs  in  Lancashire.  I took  a 
hurried  note  as  well  as  I could  of  those  which  had 
been  o]iposed  by  you.  I think  that  the  majority 
of  those  were  unop)posed,  except  possibly  on  financial 
grounds.? — I have  not  counted  them  up.  I think  the 
majority  were  opposed,  but  I think  perhaps  a number 
of  those  were  opposed  on  financial  grounds. 

10.115.  So  that  there  have  been  in  Lancashire,  at 
any  rate,  a dozen  extensions  which  in  the  judgment 
of  your  County  Council  should  not  be  opposed? — We 
did  not  oppose  them,  but  I am  not  quite  prepared  to 
say  that  in  .some  of  those  cases  we  should  not  have 
opposed  if  the  local  inhabitants  had  not  agreed. 

10.116.  I will  take  it  an^f  wa^^  you  like? — I think 
I gave  you  instances  yesterdaj'  of  some  extreme  cases, 
as  we  think,  in  which  differential  rating  and  other 
inducements  were  held  out,  and  in  which,  owing  to 
that,  it  was  difficult  for  the  County  Council  to  oppose. 

10.117.  You  w'ill  remember  that,  in  answer  to  mt' 

question,  you  said  yon  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances? — T gave  rmu  some.  I gave  rmu 

Liverpool. 

10.118.  I .gave  you  two,  I thinlr,  and  I think  you 
agreed? — I think  I told  you  of  another — ^Wigan  and 
Pemberton. 

10.119.  And  you  told  us  of  one  in  which  the 

differential  rate  was  against  the  County  Borough? 

Yes.  I think  I picked  those  out. 

10.120.  With  respect  to  the  rest,  you  could  not  tell 
us  anything  about  the  circumstances,  whether  the 
differential  rate  was  sought  to  be  justified  on  any 
ground  of  the  services  to  be  rendered  subsequent  to 
the  incorporation? — No.  There  were  two  or  three 
I did  mention. 

10.121.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : I would  like  to  see  how 
near  we  can  get  together  on  the  general  principle? 
This  country  is  divided  into  Counties,  Boroughs,  Dis- 
tricts and  Parishes,  and  you  agree  with  me  that  we 
have  not  yet  reached  perfection  in  that  division,  do 
you  not? — T do  not  suppose  we  ever  shall  reach 
perfection . 

10.122.  And  even  if  we  do,  by  moving  the  popula- 
tion we  shall  render  alterations  necessary? I have 

alrendr'  admitted  that  we  are  not  against  everv 
alteration. 


10.123.  May  I take  this  as  a general  principle,  that 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  by  the  amalgamation  of  two 
areas,  whether  they  be  Boroughs  or  Districts,  local 
administration  can  be  effected  on  more  economical 
and  efficient  lines,  that  is  a subject  which  must  be 
taken  into  account.? — Yes,  speaking  generally  the 
government  of  the  whole  district.  County  as  well  a,s' 
County  Borough,  and  minor  Local  Authorities. 

10.124.  I am  not  ruling  out  other  subjects;  I know 
other  subjects  must  be  taken  into  account,  but  that 

is  obviously  one  to  be  taken  into  account? Yes,  so 

long  as  it  applies  to  all  the  Authorities  concerned. 

10,126.  In  this  paragraph,  and  I want  to  know'  if 
you  wish  to  withdraw  it,  referring  to  differential 
rating,  you  say  it  is  nothing  more  than  a bribe?  I 
think  earlier  this  morning  you  said  that  that  was 
not  a proper  expression? — I think  it  was  too  strong. 
I think  mj'  friend,  Mr.  Dent,  rather  modified  that 
word,  and  1 should  be  glad  to  do  the  same. 

10.126.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : On  this  very  im- 
portant point  which,  you  have  raised  with  regard  to 
excluding  matters  from  the  consideration  of  the 
tribunal,  I take  it  from  your  answer  to  my  Lord, 
and  from  a subsequent  answer,  that  you  ask  that 
there  should  be  ruled  out  as  a ground  for  making  the 
application  any  complaint  in  relation  to  insanitary 
conditions  in  adjoining  areas  lA'hich  prejujdicially 
affect  the  pubic  health  of  the  County  Borough,  unle.s.s 
notice  of  the  complaint  has  been  given  to  the 
Authority  concerned  and  the  County  Council,  and 
ample  time  has  been  given  to  remedy  it  ? Is  that  the 
proposition  which  you  put  foi'ward? — Yes,  I think 
that  pretty  well ' expresses  it. 

10.127.  That  is  limited,  and  I purposely  limited  it, 
to  insanitary  conditions  of  adjoining  areas  which 
prejudicially  affect  the  public  health.  You  seem  to 
go  a step  further,  and  you  also  want  to  rule  out  from 
consideration  in  the  application  a condition  of  things 
which  does  not  prejudicially  affect  the  County 
Borough,  but  which  does  prejudicially  affect  the 
inhabitants  of  an  area?  Do  you  put  the  two  things 
on  quite  the  same  ground  ? — I think  there  is  a 
difference  where  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  w'ant 
to  go  into  the  Borough  in  such  cases. 

10.128.  You  would  qualify  it  in  that  way?  I will 
accept  that  answer,  and  I will  not  pursue  the  matter 
further,  because  perhaps  it  will  develop  into  argu- 
ment which  one  must  not  enter  into.  I followed  the 
very  weighty  reasons  which  you  have  given  as  to 
excluding  in  toto  certain  matters  under  the  three 
heads  which  you  have  described.  If  I follow  you 
rightly,  you  would  exclude  them  only  in  the  sense  in 
which  you  have  just  indicated,  that  is,  if  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  do  not  assent? — I said 
that,  but  I said  possibly  in  other  cases  too. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : If  those  matters  are  matters 
which  are  properly  and  legitimately  excluded  from 
consideration,  does  it  matter  whether  the  inhabitants 
consent  or  not?  I mean  they  are  wrong  per  se,  and 
they  are  not  dependent upon  whether  the  inhabitants 
consent  or  not? 

10.129.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Mr.  Taylor  did  waive 
that  in  answer  to  my  question  ? — I said  possibly  in 
other  cases  too. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I think  you  have  given  us 
weighty  reasons  which  we  mu.st  consider. 

10.130.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : Sir  Lewis  was  asking 
you  certain  questions  in  reference  to  what  particulars 
the  Minister  required.  There  is  a difference,  is  there 
not,  between  the  Minister  requiring  certain  par- 
ticulars and  those  particulars  being  relied  upon  as  a 
ground  for  extension .? — ^Yes,  I supp>ose  there  is. 

10.131.  I understand  your  argument  is  that  these 
things  which  you  say  are  irrelevant  are  not  a ground 
for  extension? — Yes. 

10.132.  They  might  or  might  not  be  amongst  the 
particulars  which  the  Minister  in  his  wisdom  thinks 
fit  to  ask  for? — Yes. 

10.133.  I wanted  to  get  that  distinction  on  the 
notes.  Another  part  of  Sir  Lewis’s  examination  dealt 
with  a very  important  matter,  and  that  is,  what  are 
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the  alternative  methods  of  dealing  with  some  area 
which  has  neglected  its  duties  ? There  are  two  things ; 
there  are  the  default  power.s  of  County  Councils,  with 
the  difficulties  attaching  to  their  use.P — With  regard 
to  Rural  Districts,  yes. 

10.134.  And  then  also  there  might  he  compulsory 
powers  instructing  the  . Minister  of  Health  to  bring 
about  joint  arrangements  instead  of  extension? — 
Yes. 

10.135.  I only  want  to  get  on  the  notes  the  different 
alternatives,  actual  or  possible,  which  present  them- 
selves, when  any  Authority  is  proved  not  to  have  been 
doing  its  duty? — I think  in  very  many  cases  a joint 
arrangement  is  the  true  way  of  dealing  with  it. 

{Chairman) : I do  not  know  whether  the  Commission 
would  wish  to  consider  the  next  paragraph  at  length? 
Paragraph  31  deals  with  financial  matters,  and  we 
are  going  to  have  special  evidence  on  that. 

10.136.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : Personally,  I do  not  want 
to  go  into  that  with  this  witness? — I have  no  wish 
to  go  into  questions  of  financial  adjustment. 

{Sir  Byland  Adhins) : The  financial  matters  will  be 
dealt  with  primarily  and  mainly  by  the  financial 
experts. 

{Sir  Waiter  Nicholas) : This  witness,  like  Mr.  Dent, 
has  been  such  an  extremely  valuable  witness  that 
if  we  do  desire  to  ask  him  some  questions  later  on, 
even  after  we  have  heard  Mr.  Keen,  I hope  we  can 
do  so  ? I purposely  refrained  from  asking  questions 
on  the  Manchester  Act  of  1909  on  this  occasion? 

10.137.  {Chairman) : If  w©  maj^  trespass  upon  Mr. 
Taylor’s  kindness,  it  would  b©  much  better  to  discuss 
this  question  after  we  have  heard  the  main  financial 
evidence? — I shall  be  very  glad.  I have  one  point 
which  I feel  I must  pmt  to  the  Commission  on  this 
particular  section,  but  I can  waive  it  to-day. 

{Sir  Byland  Adhins) : We  want  to  hear  what  the 
witness  has  to  say  of  his  own  accord  now,  but  we 
cannot  examine  him  properly  till  we  have  heard  the 
other  evidence. 

10.138.  {Chairman)  : Yes,  that  is  the  point? — My 
point  is  a very  short  one,  but  I have  to  supplement 
it  by  one  or  two  facts,  not  going  into  the  whole 
question  of  financial  adjustment.  I want  to  call  the 
.attention  of  the  Commission  to  paragraph  16  of  the 
preliminary  memorandum*  of  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations.  I need  not  read  it  ali 
through.  It  is  one  of  the  paragraphs  relating  to  the 
Adjustments  Act  of  1913,  and  in  the  last  sub-para- 
gi-aph  of  that  paragraph  it  is  stated  that  “ No  new 
circumstances  have  occurred  since  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  and  owing  to  the  intervention  of  the  war  very 
little  experience  ha,s  been  gained  of  the  working  of 
the  Act.”  I do  not  want  to  go  into  the  question 
of  financial  adjustment.  I have  no  pretensions  to  be  a 
financial  expert,  but  I think  it  is  desirable  at  this 
stage  to  put  before  the  Commission  one  or  two  facts 
with  regard  to  main  roads. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : 1 am  exceedingly  sorry,  my 
Lord,  but  sorn©  of  us  are  wholly  ignorant  with  regard 
to  this  question  of  financial  adjustment,  and  what- 
ever Mr.  Taylor  is  going  to  say,  I cannot  appreciate 
it  now. 

{Chairman) : I am  in  exactly  the  same  position. 

10.139.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Sir  Lewis  Beard 
seems  to  know  all  about  it — ^I  mean  the  machinery 
of  the  Act? — do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  general 
question  of  adjustment,  but  to  give  a few  facts  with 


regard  to  traffic  on  the  roads,  which,  as  I say,  are 
new  facts  which  have  arisen  since  the  Act  of  1913 
was  passed. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : We  cannot  appreciate  the 
facts.  I want  to  ask  this  gentleman  a question  about 
the  effect  of  financial  adjustments  on  the  educational 
work  after  I have  learned  a little  about  the  Act. 

10.140.  {Chairman) : Will  you  give  us  those  facts 
as  to  main  roads  in  writing,  and  then  we  shall  have 
them  at  our  disposal  when  we  see  Mr.  Keen,  and 
then  when  we  see  you  again  you  can  give  us  your 
views  at  greater  length  .P — I shall  be  only  too  pleased. 

10.141.  Then  paragraph  32  is  an  important  one? — I 
should  like  to  say  a word  about  that  figure  of  a 
quarter  of  a million  which  I have  suggested.  This 
is  the  figure  which  the  Association  generally  have  put 
in,  but  I think  I am  right  in  saying  that  Mr.  Dent 
in  his  evidence  said,  as  I wish  to  state,  that  that 
figure,  of  course,  is  one  which  it  is  difficult  to  fix.  I 
have  put  it  in,  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  because  I 
feel  that  it  has  some  relation,  owing  to  population 
having  increased  and  the  services  which  have  been 
put  on  Local  Authorities  having  increased,  to  the 

160.000  which  was  contained  in  the  original  Bill  of 
1888.  As  your  Lordship  will  have  heard  from  Lord 
Long,  that  was  considered  to  be  the  proper  figure 
for  local  government,  to  keep  only  the  few  big  towns 
out  of  the  purview  of  County  government,  and  it  was 
only  political  pressure  which  brought  it  down  to  the 
60,000.  We,  in  the  Counties,  hold  very  strongly  that 
that  was  a wrong  thing  to  do.  I therefore  put  for- 
ward the  260,000  as  having  some  relation  to  the 

150.000  which  was  contained  in  the  original  Bill. 

10.142.  I think  Lord  Long  told  us  that  what  they 
did  was  that  they  first  took  the  ten  biggest  towns,  and 
it  so  happened  that  the  minimum  population  of  any 
of  them  was  about  150,000.  They  did  not  take  the 

150,000  first,  and  the  towns  afterwards? — No,  but 
that  was  the  fact.  I would  like  to  say  that,  while  it 
does  not  go  so  far  as  250,000,  I think  it  is  obvious 
that  for  police  purposes  50,000  is  not  sufficient  for  a 
County  Borough.  Your  Lordship  no  doubt  has  before 
you  the  Desborough  Committee’s  Report,  and  you 
find  in  the  body  of  that  Report  their  > considered 
recommendation  that  100,000  is  the  least  population 
which  should  entitle  a Local  Authority  to  be  a Police 
Authority. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : We  are  going  into  a rather 
considerable  discussion  at  this  time  of  day.  We 
should  have  to  put  a good  many  questions  on  this. 

{Chairman) : Is  it  possible  to  finish  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Dent  this  afternoon?  If  we  .are 
going  to  discuss  this  question  at  considerable  length, 
I do  not  think  we  can? 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I think  our  method  of  taking 
evidence  in  instalments  is  not  a bad  one.  I under- 
stand that  Mr.  Taylor  will  be  good  enough  to  come 
here  again? 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard):  Mr.  Taylor  has  promised  to 
give  us  a further  note,  and  he  must  come  again  in 
any  case. 

10.143.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : Paragraph  32  has  been 
elaborated  now  by  the  witness  ? — It  seemed  to  me  that 
after  the  examination  of  my  friend  Mr.  Dent  and 
others  on  this  particular  point  it  was  due  to  the 
Commission  that  I should  put  my  reasoned  .views 
before  them. 

{Chairman)  : We  are  greatly  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Taylor,  for  the  valuable  evidence  which  you  have 
already  given;  and  we  shall  look  forward  to  seeing 
you  again. 


* See  Appendix  LXII,  page  4.59. 


{The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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Appendix  LXV. 


COUNTY  BOROUGH  EXTENSIONS  IN  LANCASHIRE. 


Table  A. — Particulars  op  Creations  and  Extensions  op  County  Boroughs. 

( 


No. 

Year. 

. Extensions. 

Estimated 
loss  of 
Population. 

Loss 

of 

Acreage. 

Loss  of 
Rateable 
Value. 

1 

Act,  1889 

Burnley  County  Borough 

10,490 

2,284 

£ 

31,078 

2 

P.O.,  1890 

Manchester  City 

89,513 

7,052 

358,256 

3 

Act,  1893 

St.  Helen’s  County  Borough  

1,246 

577 

7,520 

4 

P.O.,  1895 

Liverpool  City 

113,000 

10,633 

581,928 

5 

Act,  1898 

Bolton  County  Borough 

37,175 

13,202 

178,932, 

6 

P.O.,  1900 

Warrington  became  a County  Borough  ... 

65,000 

3,116 

226,064 

7 

„ 1900 

Rochdale  County  Borough  ... 

6,696 

2,269 

39,074 

8 

Act,  1901 

Blackburn  County  Borough... 

1,590 

440 

7,658 

9 

P.O.,  1901 

Stockport  County  Borough  ... 

8,750 

1,657 

43,154 

10 

„ 1902 

Liverpool  City... 

19,100 

1,673 

111,852 

11 

Act,  1903 

Manchester  City 

63 

673 

1,562 

12 

P.O.,  1904 

Blackpool  became  a County  Borough 

54,338 

3,601 

393,624 

13 

Act,  1904 

Manchester  City 

57,600 

6,239 

361,808 

14 

P.O.,  1904 

Wigan  County  Borough  

22,722 

2,895 

70,538 

15 

„ 1905 

Southport  became  a County  Borough 

51,107 

5,144 

376,506 

16 

„ 1905 

Liverpool  City... 

3,350 

1,710 

30,236 

17 

Act,  ] 905 

Bootle  County  Borough  

3,500 

373 

12,432 

18 

„ 1909 

Manchester  City 

60,000 

1,753 

191,968 

19 

P.U.,  1911 

Burnley  County  Borough 

443 

614 

7,730 

20 

„ 1911 

Bury  County  Borough 

393 

18 

1,798 

21 

„ 1911 

Southport  County  Borough  ... 

18,001 

4,282 

108,012 

22 

„ 1913 

Stockport  County  Borough  ... 

\ 11  680  1 

1,580 

83,466 

23 

„ 1913 

Manchester  City 

40 

946 

24 

„ 1913 

Liverpool  City 

6,954 

4,600 

64,118 

25 

Act,  1917 

Blackpool  County  Borough  ... 

2,372 

1,573 

31,784 

26 

„ 1922 

Blackburn  County  Borough... 

347 

232 

1,670 

645,429 

78,129 

£3,323,704 

I 

Table  B.— Applications  for  County  Borough  Extensions  successfully  opposed  by  the 

Lancashire  County  Council. 


Year. 

County  Borough. 

Areas  sought  to  be  added. 

Decision. 

Bill, 

1889 

Wigan  ... 

Inoe  in  Makerfleld,Hindley,and  Pemberton* 
U.Ds. 

Proposals  withdrawn  as  regards  Inoe  in 
Makerfield  and  Bindley,  and  rejected 
by  House  of  Commons  (1st  House) 
as  regards  Pemberton. 

P.O., 

1889 

Bolton  ... 

Large  part  of  Bolton  R.S.D.-]-,  and  part  of 
Astley  Bridge  L.G  D.* 

Refused  by  Local  Government  Board 
after  Local  Inquiry. 

Bill, 

1890 

Liverpool 

Toxteth  Park*  Township,  and  parts  of 
Walton  on  the  Hill*,  West  Derby*,  and 
Wavertree*  Townships. 

Reiected  by  House  of  Commons  (1st 
House). 

51 

1890 

Oldham  ... 

Chadderton,  Crompton,  Lees,  and  Royton 
L.G.Ds.,  and  hamlet  of  Crossbank. 

Rejected  by  House  of  Lords  (1st 
House). 

P.O., 

1902 

Manchester 

Stretford  U.D.,  and  part  of  Davyhulme  in 
Barton-upon-Irweli  R.D. 

Refused  by  Local  Government  Board 
after  Local  Inquiry. 

P.O., 

1902 

Liverpool 

Bootle  C.B.,  Litherlaud  LLD.,  and  Orrell 
and  Fazakerlcy*  Townships  in  Sefton 

R.D. 

P.O  granted  by  Local  Government 
Board  as  regards  Bootle,  but  rejected 
by  House  of  Commons  (1st  House). 

55 

1902 

Bootle  ... 

Litherland  U.D.,  and  Orrell*  and  Ford* 
Townships  in  Sefton  R.D. 

Refused  by  Local  Government  Board 
after  Local  Inquiry  in  favour  of 
Liverpool  proposal  {see  above). 

Bill, 

1908 

Blackburn 

Parts  of  Livsey*  and  Ramsgreave*  Town- 
ships in  Blackburn 'R.D. 

Rejected  by  House  of  Lords  (2nd 
House). 

55 

1908 

Burnley... 

Brunshaw*  Township,  and  part  of  Haber- 
gham  Eaves*  Township  in  Burnley  R.D. 

Rejected  by  House  of  Lords  (2nd 
House). 

55 

1908 

Manchester 

Levenshulme*  and  Gorton*  tl.Ds. 

Extension  clauses  withdrawn  because 
House  of  Lords  Committee  decided 
in  favour  of  C.C.’s  claim  to  an 
adjustment  clause  permitting  com- 
pensation for  loss  of  rateable  value. 

55 

1920 

Blackpool 

Thornton  U.D.  ...  ...  ...  .... 

Rejected  by  House  of  Commons  (1st 
House). 

* The  whole  or  portions  of  these  areas  have  since  been  incorporated  in  the  respective  County  Boroughs, 
t Certain  portions  of  this  area  were  included  in  the  Bolton  Extension  of  189S. 
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IContimied. 


Mr.  Fr-Anois  Dent,  re-called  and  further  examined. 


(Chairman) : We  come  to  paragraph  71  of  your 
memorandum,  which  is  on  the  question  of  procedure. 


Inquiry  Phoobdukb. 

71.  Last,  hut  by  no  means  least,  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  proc^ure  by  which  applications  for  the 
creation  and  extension  of  County  Boroughs  are 
examined.  The  Association  are  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  in  all  contested  cases  of  the  first  stage  of 
the  existing  procedure,  namely,  the  Inquiry  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  but,  if  that  stage  is  to  be 
retained,  then  they  consider  that  the  qualifications, 
training  and  experience  ordinarily  possessed  by  an 
Inspector  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  are  by  no  means 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  that  the  preliminary 
inquiry  should  be  conducted  before  a tribunal  con- 
stituted in  accordance  with  the  following  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Consultative  Council  on  Local 
Health  Administration : — ■ 

“ We  recommend  that  the  Local  Inquiry  into  all 
applications  of  an  important  character  should  be 
held  by  a body  of  three  persons,  of  whom  at  least 
one,  who  should  be  chairman,  should  be  a person 
who  is  neither  an  officer  nor  an  ex-officer  of  the 
Ministry  (of  Health)  and  is  possessed  of 
experience  of  acting  in  a judicial  capacity.” 

72.  If  the  Local  Inquiry  be  abolished,  it  follows  that, 
unless  the  Ministry  of  Health  are  to  have  the  power 
of  making  Provisional  Orders  without  the  necessity 
of  hearing  the  views  of  opposing  Authorities  (which 
would  be  most  objectionable),  the  procedure  by  way 
of  Provisional  Order  should  be  abandoned  and  that 
applications  for  the  creation  or  extension  of  County 
Boroughs  should  come  before  Parliament  by  way  of 
Private  Bills.  The  Association  are  in  favour  of  the 
latter  procedure  (subject  to  the  alteration  hereafter 
referred  to),  especially  as  it  would,  in  their  opinion, 
be  likely  to  be  a less  expensive  method  than  that 
now  usually  adopted. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  refer 
to  the  statement  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  13th  June,  1922,  by  the  then  Minister  of 
Health  (the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Alfred  Mond)  after  the 
rejection  of  the  Leeds  and  Bradford  Provisional 
Order  Bill.  Sir  Alfred  then  informed  the  House 
of  the  proposal  to  set  up  the  present  Royal  Com- 
mission and  said,  “ I am  very  doubtful  in  regard 
to  the  whole  question  of  whether  Provisional  Orders 
are  really  at  all  adapted  for  cases  of  big  centres  like 
Leeds  or  Bradford,  but  that  is  a question  which  the 
Royal  Commission  will  have  to  go  into  when  it  is 
appointed.” 

73.  The  one  disadvantage  of  Private  Bill  procedure 
is  that  the  preamble  of  a Private  Bill  does  not  give 
a sufficient  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
promoters  rely  in  support  of  their  case.  The  Associa- 
tion therefore  suggest  the  desirability  of  the 
Standing  Orders  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  being 
so  amended  as  to  require  promoters  of  Bills  contain- 
ing proposals  for  the  creation  and  extension  of 
County  Boroughs  to  deposit  in  both  Houses,  and  to 
supply  to  interested  parties  at  a reasonable  charge, 
a printed  statement  containing  all  necessary  informa- 
tion in  connection  with  the  Borough  (and,  if  prac- 
ticable, the  added  areas)  identical  with  that  required 
by  the  Provisional  Order  Instructions  C and  C (A) 
issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Health.* 

74.  As  regards  Committee  procedure  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  Association  are  of  opinion  that  all  Bills 
concerning  the  creation  or  extension  of  County 
Boroughs  should  follow  the  ordinary  private  legisla- 
tion procedure  through  both  Houses — a procedure 
which,  it  must  be  presumed  from  the  long  settled 


* See  Ministry  qf  Health  (Gibbon), 
Part  I.,  Appendix  XXII.,  page  178. 
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practice  of  Parliament,  is  best  calculated  to  secure 
to  Parliament  the  most  complete  opportunity  of 
examination  into  proposed  changes  in  local  govern- 
ment, and  preseiwes  to  the  Local  Authorities  and 
parties  whose  interests  are  affected  their  essential 
right  of  appeal. 

75.  If  Local  Inquiries  are  to  be  retained,  the 
Association  disagree  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  that  counsel  and  expert  witnesses 
should  be  dispensed  with.  Any  such  course  would 
obviously  handicap  many  Authorities  (especially  the 
smaller  ones)  whose  separate  existence  is  threatened 
by  proposals  for  the  extension  of  County  Boroughs. 

76.  The  Association  desire  to  draw  attention  to 

a new  system  understood  to  have  been  recently 
adopted  by  the  Ministry  of  Health.  It  is  believed 
that  the  practice  of  the  Ministry  now  is  to 
instruct  one  of  their  officials  to  hold  a preliminary 
investigation  into  all  applications  under  section  54, 
the  ostensible  object  being  to  ascertain  whether 
the  application  has  sufficient  real  merit  to 
justify  its  further  consideration,  and,  if  so,  whether 
there  is  any  possibility  of  such  agreement  between 
the  parties  as  may  obviate  the  necessity  for  expen- 
sive contentious  proceedings.  With  that  most 

laudable  purpose  the  Association  have  no  complaint, 
but  they  do  most  strenuously  object  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  sought  to  be  achieved.  It  appears 
that  the  official  concerned  has  full  liberty  of  action 
as  to  the  persons  whom  he  interviews,  and  that  no 
notice  of  his  investigation  is  necessarily  given  to 
opponents.  The  nature  of  a preliminary  investiga- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  obviously  involves  the 
establishment  of  a somewhat  close  connection  between 
the  Ministry  and  the  promoters.  There  is  therefore 
every  possibility  of  Departmental  officials  becoming 
inoculated  at  an  early  stage  with  the  views  of  the 
promoters,  to  the  clear  detriment  of  the  opponents, 
who  may  or  may  not  then  have  been  heard. 

77.  Inasmuch  as  the  result  of  all  extensions  and 
creations  of  County  Boroughs  is  to  disturb  the  exist- 
ing balance  of  local  government  jurisdiction,  the 
onus  should  invariably  rest  on  the  County  Borough 
or  Borough  to  prove  that  their  application  constitutes 
an  exceptional  case  as  defined  in  paragraph  62  above, 
and  also  that  no  material  expense  or  detriment, 
present  or  future,  is  likely  to  be  occasioned  to  the 
Administrative  County. 

78.  Further,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest 
that  the  application  of  the  ordinary  legal  principle 
of  awarding  costs  to  successful  opponents  would 
probably  serve  to  reduce  substantially  the  number  of 
unwarranted  attempts  to  obtain  County  Borough 
creations  and  extensions. 

79.  The  County  Councils  Association  submit  with 
confidence  that  only  by  a complete  reversal  of  the 
existing  Municipal  policy  in  regard  to  the  creation 
and  extension  of  County  Boroughs,  and  by  the  future 
interpretation  of  section  64  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1888,  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  limitations 
and  conditions  above  set  forth,  can  the  local  govern- 
ment of  the  Administrative  Counties  of  England  and 
Wales  continue  to  be  carried  on  vigorously,  efficiently, 
and  economically,  and  with  the  best  results  for  the 
Counties  themselves  and  for  the  nation  at  large. 


10,144.  (Chairman) ; You  are  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  the  first  stage,  that  is  to  say,  the  Local 
Inquiry,  in  all  contested  cases.  Am  I to  understand 
that  you  would  welcome,  or  at  any  rate,  acquiesce  in, 
the  continuance  of  the  Local  Inquiry  in  non-con- 
tentious  cases? — Yes.  I am  not  altogether  opposed 
to  the  Local  Inquiry,  and  I would  qualify  paragraph 
71  in  this  way,  that  if  it  is  decided  that  the  Pro- 
visional Order  procedure  is  to  be  retained  in 
contested  cases,  I do  not  think  one  can  lay  much 
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stress  on  the  question  of  the  Local  Inquiry,  ivhicli  is 
statutory,  and  must  be  held  before  a Provisional 
Order  can  come  before  Parliament.  What  tve  say  is 
that  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  tribunal  at  the 
Local  Inquiry.  There  are  three  stages;  there  is  the 
preliminary  investigation,  which  is  unofficial,  and 
is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Minister  of  Health. 

10,146.  May  I interrupt?  You  have  read  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Gibbon?  I think  undue  importance 
has  been  attached  to  that  preliminary  investigation, 
because  it  has  only  just  been  started,  and  apparently 
only  took  place  in  three  instances,  and  I am  rather 
doubtful  whether  it  is  a settled  procedure? — I quite- 
appreciate  the  point.  I do  not  think  it  is  unreason- 
able to  say  from  the  Minister’s  point  of  view  that 
it  is  desirable  in  some  cases  that  he  should  have  a 
preliminary  investigation  made.  It  may  enable  him 
to  dispose  of  the  application  altogether,  and  to  say 
“ this  must  not  proceed  any  further.”  What  we 
have  objected  to  is  that  the  man  who  holds  the 
preliminary  investigation,  and  to  some  extent  is 
primed  with  the  applicant’s  case,  if  he  thinks  it  a 
good  one,  should  be  the  man  to  hold  the  Local 
Inquiry.  We  have  felt  that  the  tendency  has  been 
for  the  Local  Inquiry  to  be  held  by  an  official 
who  comes  with  the  official  mind,  if  I may 
say  so  without  any  offence,  and  with  one 
view  in  his  mind — the  public  heialth  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  think  that  tends  to  prejudge  the  Inquiry  in 
favour  of  the  applicants,  and,  I do  not  say  to  exclude, 
but  to  give  insufficient  consideration  to,  the  wider 
aspects  of  the  question  as  an  administrative  one, 
which  is  the  main  subject  to  be  investigated.  The 
Local  Inquiry  should  establish  whether  there  is  a 
case  on  the  ground  of  desirability.  In  the  first  place, 
we  do  not  think  it  desirable  that  the  man  who  holds 
the  preliminary  investigation  should  hold  the  Local 
Inquiry,  and,  secondly,  wo  are  not  agreed  that  Local 
Inquiries  should  be  presided  over  by  a man  whose 
qualifications  are  mainly  those  of  a sanitary  engineer 
rather  than  those  of  a man  with  a judicial  mind.  We 
have  recommended  that  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Consultative  Council  on  Local  Health  Administration 
should  be  adopted,  and  that  where  a Local  Inquiry  is 
held  in  contested  cases  it  should  be  held  “ by  a body 
of  three  persons,  of  whom  at  least  one,  who  should  be 
chairman,  should  be  a penson  who  is  neither  an  officer 
nor  an  ex-officer  of  the  Ministry  (of  Health)  and  is 
possessed  of  experience  of  acting  in  a judicial 
capacity.”  I would  add  to  that  that  he  should  be  a 
person  of  administrative  experience,  because  the 
main  question  he  has  to  decide  is  an  administrative 
question.^  Is  it  in  the  interests  of  good  administra- 
tion, having  due  regard  to  all  parties  concerned,  that 
they  should  proceed  further? 

^ 10,146.  With  regard  to  the  preliminary  investiga- 
tion, in  the  Guildford  case  the  extension  was 
unopposed  ? — Yes. 

10.147. ^  In  the  case  of  West  Bromwich  and  other 
Authorities,  the  Department  asked  the  parties  to 
postpone  action,  and  there  was  no  Local  Inquiry. 
In  the  Wolverhampton  case,  there  was  a Provisional 
Order,  and  that  was  the  only  one  which  fructified?— 
Yes.  _ We  are  a little  afraid  of  this  practice  develop- 
ing in  the  way  I have  indicated. 

10.148.  As  regards  the  qualifications  of  the 
Inspectors,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  their  qualifications 
are  mainly  engineering.  There  is  Colonel  Norton; 
he  is  a Royal  Engineer,  and  all  the  others  are  Civil 
Engineers ._  But  Colonel  Norton  told  us  that  no 
Inspector  is  put  on  to  this  business  of  Inquiries  into 
extensions  till  he  has  had  a good  many  years’ 
experience,  and,  of  course,  though  he  starts  life  as 
an  engineer,  he  gets  a great  deal  of  experience  in 
other  directions  as  an  officer  of  the  Department? — 
Undoubtedly. 

10.149.  And  Colonel  Norton  told  us  that  the 
technical  qualification  which  is  necessary  in  this  in- 
spection is  an  engineering  qualification.  It  would  be 
difficult  without  technical  engineering  knowledge  to 
conduct  these  Inquiries  and  understand  them 
properly? — I quite  appreciate  that. 


10,150.  The  evidence  we  had  was  that  they  were 
not  so  much  engineers  as  Inspectors,  though  they 
started  life  as  engineers.  I wanted  you  to  comment 
upon  that? — I entirely  agree  that  some  technical 
knowledge  and  some  experience  from  the  official 
point  of  view  is  necessary  and  desirable,  but  I think 
that  if  the  suggestion  which  we  have  put  forward 
here,  the  suggestion  of  the  Consultative  Council, 
were  adopted,  you  would  get  that  from  one  of  the 
three  persons,  but  it  would  not  be  the  Chairman 
himself.  The  other  two  people  would  be  sitting  with 
him  as  assessors.  He  would  be  the  man  with  wide 
general  administrative  experience  and  the  judicial 
mind.  The  other  two  persons  who  would  assist  him 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  assessors,  who  would  have 
technical  knowledge  on  some  points  and  would  bo 
of  assistance  to  him  in  that  way.  But  we  do  feel 
strongly  that  the  practice  has  been  to  leave  out  of 
eight  to  a great  extent  what  I would  term  the 
broader  administrative  issue,  which  we  think  is  by 
far  the  most  important  question  which  has  to  be 
v/eighed,  and  that  has  tended  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  County  Councils  and  rather  to  the  buttressing 
up — if  it  is  not  too  strong  a word  to  use — of  the  ap- 
plicants’ case  by  the  official  view  of  the  Department’s 
expert — I am  not  saying  this  in  any  offensive  sense, 
but  he  is  almost  naturally  bound  to  take  that  kind 
of  view  It  is  a sort  of  atmosphere  which  he  cannot 
help  inhaling,  perhaps,  and  it  is  very  strongly  felt 
that  the  Department  do  rather  take  the  view  that  it 
is  generally  desirable,  wherever  possible,  to  absorb 
smaller  Authorities  in  larger  ones  and  arrive  at 
unification,  and  they  look  at  the  thing  from  the 
Ministry  of  Health  point  of  view,  and  from  that  point 
of  view  almost  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  much 
wider  matter  which  we  think  should  be  paramount — 
good  government  as  a whole. 

10,161.  {Sir  Syland  Adkins)  : At  any  rate,  the 

procedure  hitherto  followed,  the  Inspector,  being  a 
gentleman  primarily  concerned  with  sewerage  and 
things  of  that  kind,  is  one  which  does  not  command 
the  confidence  of  the  Cdunty  Authorities? — It  doe.s 
not,  undoubtedly.  We  do  not  think  that  he  gets  the 
thing  quite  in  focus. 

10,152.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Nor  can  the  facts 
be  properly  appreciated  after  such  an  experience  as 
this?  This  is  Colonel  Norton’s  description.  The 
Chairman  put  the  question  (4885) : “ With  regard  to 
tho  personnel  of  the  Inspectors,  it  was  represented  to 
us  that  all  the  Inspectors  are  selected  as  engineers, 
and  that  the  Inquiry  is  an  engineering  inquiry.  I 
asked  one  or  two  questions  of  Mr.  Gibbon  on  that 
point,  and  I gathered  from  him  that  all  the  Inspec- 
tors had  engineering  training  either  in  the  Army  or 
as  civil  engineers;  but  that  as  Inspectors  they 
inspected  from  every  point  of  view,  and  in  course  of 
time  became  expert  Inspectors  from  the  general  point 
of  view,  rather  than  from  the  engineering  point  of 
view.  Would  you  elaborate  that  point  a little,  a.nd 
would  you  also  tell  us  whether  on  special  matters 
which  necessitate  inspection  you  have  medical  in- 
spectors or  other  specialist  inspectors  of  any  kind? 
Can  you  give  us  any  information  on  that  point?  ” 
Colonel  Norton  answered : “ A great  deal  of  evidence 
at  an  extension  Inquiry  does  hang  on  engineering 
points.  There  aro  large  and  important  questions 
involved  in  sewerage,  sewage  disposal,  refuse  disposal, 
water  supply,  gas,  electricity  and  other  engineering 
matters  with  which  an  Engineering  Inspector  is 
naturally  very  familiar.  In  the  course  of  years,  during 
which  he  has  acted  as  an  Inspector,  he  has  naturally 
held  Inquiries  on  many  subjects  other  than  engineer- 
ing relating  to  local  government,  and  he  becomes  an 
expert  generally  on  matters  relating  to  local  govern- 
ment, and  there  are  very  few  points  which  can  or  do 
arise  at  an  extension  Inquiry  with  which  he  is  not 
familiar.  He  has  a general  knowledge  of  education, 
omd  the  educational  witnesses  both  on  behalf  of  the 
County  and  on  behalf  of  the  Borough  go  into  the 
subject  in  great  detail.  If,  when  he  starts  on  ex- 
tension Inquiries,  he  does  not  know  very  much,  he 
very  soon  learns  it.  There  is  a large  number  of 
points  other  than  engineering,  which  have  to  be 
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discussed  and  gone  into  in  some  detail,  but  I do  not 
think  that  there  are  any  which  an  Engineering 
Inspector  who  had  some  experience,  at  all  events, 
is  not  capable  of  dealing  with.”  Now,  from  the 
purely  administrative  standpoint,  do  you  consider 
that  experience  accLuired  in  that  way  is  satisfactory."' 
_No  I do  not.  I think  it  is  very  far  from  satis- 
factory. I think,  if  I may  put  it  again  without 
ofience  to  Colonel  Norton,  that  the  fact  that  he 
justly  claims  to  be  an  expert  in  those  matters  indi- 
cates from  our  point  of  view  that  he  is  not  exactly 
the  kind  of  person  who  should  preside  over  an  Inquiry 
of  this  sort.  Experts  are  of  great  value  in  all 
Inquiries;  they  may  be  called  as  witnesses,  and  they 
may  sit  as  assessors,  but  when  you  want  to  get  a 
broad  view,  then  you  want  the  man  who  does  not 
come  as  an  expert  but  who  comes  with  a judicial 
mind  and  with  all-round  administrative  experience. 
He  has  his  assessors  on  either  side,  if  he  wants  to 
deal  with  technical  points. 

10,163.  He  is  not  the  class  of  man  to  decide  as  to 
the  desirabilities  as  between  the  conflicting  interests? 
— Precisely. 

10,154.  {Chairman) : Then  you  would  have  to  get  a 
fresh  individual  to  act  as  Chairman  at  each  Inquiry, 
or  otherwise  he  w'ould  get  to  know  too  much? — I 
should  not  like  to  commit  myself  to  answering  that 
yes  or  no. 

10,156.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : His  Lordship’s 

criticism  is  quite  sound? — I see  the  difficulty,  my 
Lord.  There  might  have  to  be  some  kind  of  rota,  a 
panel  of  persons  with  wide  experience  who  might  be 
drawn  upon,  but  I do  emphatically  press  this  point, 
that  an  expert  is  not  the  man  who  should  occupy  a 
judge’s  chair. 

10.166.  {Chairman) : If  somebody  is  always  doing 
it,  he  becomes  an  expert? — An  expert  in  another 
sense. 

{Chairman) : In  the  same  sense  as  Colonel  Norton 
says  he  becomes  an  expert  in  education,  and  so  forth, 
because  he  is  always  dealing  with  it. 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Colonel  Norton  would  not 

claim  to  be  an  expert  in.  education. 

10.167.  {Chairman) : I am  only  quoting  what  he 
says  ? — My  point  is  that  the  expert  is  not  the  man 
who  should  be  in  the  chair  at  these  Inquiries. 

10.158.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Do  you  associate 
yourself  with  what  Mr.  Taylor  said  this  morning  as 
to  the  comparativ'ely  slight  relevance  of  these 
matters  of  water  and  gas  and  other  things  ? — Yes. 

10.159.  So  that  what  we  have  been  having  in  the 

past  is  these  Inquiries  conducted  by  a person  who 
is  an  expert  in  things  which  are  least  relevant  to  the 
issue  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Taylor  went  perhaps  a little 

further  than  I do,  but  I think  his  view  is  not  very 
far  from  mine. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Will  you  note  what  Sir  Hyland 
Adkins  asked  you  about — water  and  gas? 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins) : That  is  one  of  the  categories. 

10.160.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Mr.  Taylor  took  water, 
gas,  electricity  and  transport  as  a class  by  them- 
selves?— Yes,  they  w-ero  trading  services,  and  not 
functions  of  the  Local  Authority  as  such. 

10.161.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins)-.  I made  a mistake. 
1 am  very  much  obliged.  May  I put  it  again  ? You 
associate  yourself  generally,  though  you  do  not  go 
quite  so  far,  with  what  Mr.  Tavlor  said  this  morning? 
—Yes. 

10.162.  And  bearing  that  in  mind,  the  practice 
would  appear  to  be  up  to  now  to  have  as  an  Inspector 
an  engineer — Yes. 

10.163.  Who  is  presumably  an  expert  in  sewerage 
and  sewage  disposal,  which,  in  Mr.  Taylor’s  view  and 
yours,  only  become  relevant  in  certain  circum- 
stances, and  also  an  expert,  if  at  all,  in  the  trading 
services  such  as  gas  and  water? — Yes. 

10.164.  And  therefore  the  thing  is  out  of  perspec- 
tive ? — Yes. 

10.165.  And  the  training  is  not  judicial,  but 
administrative? — Yes,  the  subjects  on  which  he  is 
most  expert  are  generally  those  which  are  least 
relevant  to  the  decision  of  the  broad  issue. 


10.166.  And  while,  as  Colonel  Norton  said,  these 
are  very  important  matters  of  sewerage  and  so  on, 
you  substantially  agree  with  Mr.  Taylor  that  they 
are  of  subordinate  importance  compared  with  the 
rights  and  duties  of  local  government? — Yes.  I 'lo 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  should  be  wholly 
excluded,  but  I agree  with  Mr.  Taylor  entirely  that 
they  are  not  the  most  relevant  matters  to  the  main 
issue. 

10.167.  The  things  which  ho  knows  best  are  of  less 
importance  than  those  which  he  only  comes  to  know 
after  he  has  been  in  this  position? — I think  he  knows 
very  little  about  the  main  issue.  I do  not  think  ho 
has  any  real  experience  of  it,  or  has  had  any  real 
opportunities  of  gaining  a knowledge  of  it. 

10.168.  I understand  that  on  the  question  of  tho 
Local  Inquiry  under  the  Ministry  of  Health,  tlie 
Association  are  in  favour  of  the  abolition  in  all  con- 
tested cases  of  the  first  stage  of  the  existing  pro- 
cedure ? — Yes. 

10.169.  That  is  the  view  of  the  County  Councils 
Association  ? — That  is  the  expressed  view  of  the 
County  Councils  Association. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins) : And  it  is  put  in  that  way, 
because  there  may  be  cases  which  are  not  contentious, 
which  are  purely  administrative,  in  which  it  may  be 
convenient  to  leave  it  to  the  particular  Department 
of  the  Government  concerned? 

10.170.  {Chairman)  Does  that  mean  the  present 
system  ? — We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  better  to  do  away  altogether  with  the  Provisional 
Order  procedure  in  these  contested  cases.  We  think 
they  are  dealt  with  better  by  Bill. 

10.171.  But  if  you  stick  to  the  Provisional  Order 
procedure  ? — Then  you  must  have  your  Local  Inquiry, 
but  then  we  say  you  should  have  a proper  panel  of 
persons  with  judicial  experience. 

10.172.  Unopposed  applications,  you  would  suggest, 
should  not  be  interfered  with ; tho  Ministry  of  Health 
Inspector  should  go  down  ? — Yes. 

10.173.  We  come  to  the  point  about  preliminary 
investigations  later? — I agree. 

10.174.  Then  we  come  to  applications  of  an 
important  character?  Now  will  you  distingulih 
between  the  applications  of  an  important  character 
and  those  which  are  not  of  such  an  important 
character  as  to  warrant  a tribunal  of  this  kind? — • 
The  ones  which  are  not  important  would  be  the  com- 
paratively small  extensions. 

10.175.  Opposed,  of  course? — They  might  be 

opposed  on  clauses. 

10.176.  The  unopposed  ones  I have  got  rid  of? — Yes. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Here  you  are  embodying  for 

the  moment  a resolution  of  a certain  Council  of  which 
I have  the  honour  of  being  Chairman  ? 

{Chairman):  I am  asking  how  he  interprets  it? 

10.177.  {Sir  Byland,  Adkins):  From  your  point  of 
view  you  adopt  the  words  “ applications  of  an 
important  character  ” as  meaning  this,  that  H there 
was  a Local  Inquiry  into  a proposal  that  was  con- 
tested, that  then  becomes  of  an  important  character  ? 
—Yes. 

10.178.  {Chairman) : It  comes  to  this,  that  any 
opposed  extension  would  come  before  this  tribunal  ? 
— Yes,  I think  it  ought  to. 

10.179.  Unless  it  was  of  a very  minor  character? — 
Yes. 

10.180.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : If  there  is  a Local 
Inquiry  at  all? — Yes. 

10.181.  {Chairman) : Then  the  Chairman  's  to  be 
a person  who  is  not  a professional  inquirer  P— Who 
is  not  an  expert  in  that  sense. 

10.182.  Then  one  member  of  the  tribunal  is  to  be 
an  expert — an  engineer? — The  Chairman  would 
require  someone  with  those  qualifications  with  him. 

10.183.  IVho  would  be  the  third  person? — I am  not 
p/repared  to  give  the  qualifications  of  the  third 
person. 

10.184.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins):  You  do  not  say  that 

one  of  the  others  must  be  an  engineer.*^ — No,  but 
he  would  naturally  be  a man 

10.185.  It  depend;;  on  the  character  of  the  Inquiry? 
—I  think  as  a rule  you  would  find  it  desirable  that 
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one  of  the  three  should  be  a person  with  more  par- 
ticular knowledge  of  public  health  matters,  because 
public  health  is  important;  someone,  at  all  events, 
with  experience  in  public  health  administration  would 
be  desirable. 

10.186.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Would  you  extend 
the  disability  which  is  suggested  for  the  Chairman 
to  the  other  two  members  of  the  tribunal? — No,  I 
do  not  want  to  define  precisely  what  should  be  the 
qualifications. 

10.187.  Is  he  not  to  be  an  ex-officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment?— I do  not  object  to  an  ex-officer  of  the  Deirart- 
ment  being  one  of  the  three,  sitting  as  an  assessor. 

10.188.  (Chairman):  Or  an  officer? — I do  not  like 
officers  of  the  Department  acting  in  this  capacity, 
1 confess.  I think  it  is  undesirable. 

10.189.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : You  lay  stress  on  the 
Chairman  being  neither  an  officer  nor  an  ex-officer? 
— Yes.  That  is  by  far  the  most  important  point. 

10.190.  Because  this  is  a semi-judicial  procedure? 
—Yes. 

10.191.  And  it  ought  to  be  independent  of  the 
Department,  whatever  may  be  the  prevailing  current 
thought  or  feeling  in  the  Department? — The  Chair- 
man should  he  quite  free  from  what  I may  call  the 
official  mind.  He  may  have  the  assistance  of  one 
or  more  gentlemen  who  have  an  official  mind,  as 
assessors,  if  it  is  so  desired. 

10.192.  And  those  who  take  the  view,  rightly  or 
v.'rongly,  that  there  has  been  undue  sympathy  at  the 
Local  Government  Board,  or  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
with  the  ambitions  of  great  Boroughs,  would  he 
anxious  that  it  should  not  he  a person  from  that 
atmosphere  who  should  preside  over  these  Inquiries? 
— Naturally. 

10.193.  (Mr.  Turtnn) : Would  you  suggest  that  the 
Chairman  should  he  nominated  by,  or  appointed  on 
the  nomination  of,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
or  somebody  apart  altogether? — I have  not  con- 
sidered that  exactly.  I rather  left  the  Commission 
to  deal  with  that  themselves — but  some  suggestion  of 
that  kind  might  be  made. 

10.194.  (Chairman):  That  is  done  in  other  cases? 
— There  are  precedents  of  that  sort. 

10.195.  (Mr.  Biddell) : The  Report  would  go  to  the 
Minister? — Yes,  because  the  Department  have  to  pre- 
pare the  Provisional  Order.  The  Minister  makes  the 
Order,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  Parliament. 

10.196.  In  your  experience,  would  the  engineering 
questions  loom  less  largely  before  a Parliamentary 
Committee  than  at  a Local  Inquiry? — Yes.  I think 
they  certainly  do,  because  Parliament  is  not  so  much 
obsessed  w'ith  the  official  point  of  view.  It  takes 
the  wider  view,  and  that  is  why  we  prefer  Private 
Bill  procedure,  going  directly  to  Parliament  itself. 
Then  we  do  get  the  kind  of  tribunal  which  we  think 
ought  to  decide  cases  of  this  kind. 

10.197.  (Chairman) : There  is  a difficulty  in  mj' 
mind  with  regard  to  the  procedure.  You  said  that 
the  Report  would  go  to  the  Ministry  of  Health.  The 
present  Report  goes  to  the  Ministry  of  Health?— It 
does. 

10.198.  The  Minister  decides  whether  the  case  is 
one  to  go  before  Parliament? — Yes. 

10.199.  Would  you  suggest  that  he  should  continue 
to  decide,  though  he  has  no  advice  from  his  own 
officers  in  regard  to  the  matter,  but  simply  has  the 
advice  of  a tribunal?  Would  you  bring  the  Minister 
in  and  make  him  responsible? — I think  his  action 
would  be  ministerial. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : What  is  the  effect  of  the 
report  to  be  upon  the  Minister?  Is  he  to  be  bound 
to  accept  the  findings? 

10.200.  (Chairman) : Yes,  that  is  what  I mean  ? 
Is  he  simply  to  he  a post  office? — Well,  he  is  not 
to-day,  certainly. 

10.201.  But  under  this  procedure? — The  difficulty, 
which  I recognise,  only  makes  me  more  strongly  press 
my  view  that  the  Provisional  Order  procedure  is  not 
the  right  method  at  all.  It  would  be  far  better  to 
do  away  with  it  and  proceed  by  Private  Bill. 

10.202.  Assuming  that  the  Provisional  Order  pro- 
cedure goes  on,  what  then? — ^Theii  I frankly  admit 


that  you  are  placed  in  this  difficulty  : you  have  either 
to  leave  it  to  the  Minister  to  do  what  he  likes  with 
the  report,  and  disregard  it  if  he  likes,  on  such  in- 
formation as  he  possesses,  or  you  are  reducing  him  to 
the  exercise  of  a mere  ministerial  function,  to  pass 
it  on. 

10.203.  A post  office? — Yes.  Many  of  the  functions 
■which  a Justice  of  the  Peace  exercises  are  ministerial. 

10.204.  Yes,  hut  Justices  of  the  Peace  are  not 
public  Departmen-ts.  If  any  business  goes  through 
a public  Department,  that  connotes  a certain  amount 
of  responsibility  ? — It  certainly  appears  to  belittle  the 
position  of  the  Minister. 

10.205.  And  at  present  a Provisional  Order  Con- 
firmation Bill  becomes  a Government  Bill,  .to  some 
extent  ? — Yes. 

10.206.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : The  thing  your 

Association  prefer  is  a Private  Bill? — Certainly. 

10.207.  But  if  the  Pro-visional  Order  procedure  is 
retained  at  all,  then  there  should  be  a Local  Inquiry 
impartial  in  the  sense  which  you  suggest? — Yes. 

10.208.  And  what  the  Minister  would  do  with  the 
report  of  the  tribunal  which  held  that  Inquiry,  in 
putting  it  in  the  form  to  come  before  Parliament, 
is  a matter  upon  which  you  do  not  absolutely  pro- 
nounce an  opinion?  There  might  be  considerations 
of  general  application  which  might  lead  him  to  say 
that,  although  the  tribunal  said  there  were  grounds 
for  something  being  done,  it  should  not  be  done  at 
that  time  ? — Yes. 

10.209.  Would  you  take  it  in  this  way;  that  the 
Minister  would  not  have  power  to  go  against  the 
decision  of  the  tribunal,  that  is  to  say,  to  promote 
a Bill  for  that  which  the  tribunal  had  refused? — ^I 
do  not  think  that  he  ought  to  be  able  to  make  an 
Order  in  the  teeth  of  the  tribunal. 

10.210.  But  the  question  of  carrying  out  any  con- 
structive suggestion  he  would  consider  in  the  light 
of  the  general  considerations? — ^Yes.  The  Minister 
might  do  so  quite  properly,  having  special  knowledge 
which  would  enable  him  to  fill  in  the  gaps  left  by 
the  tribunal.  The  tribunal  would  be  dealing  witli 
larger  issues,  and  the  Minister  when  the  Bill  was 
being  drafted  would  dot  the  “ i’s  ” and  cross  the 
“ t’s.” 

10.211.  Questions  of  clauses  would  arise  before  the 
Minister? — Yes,  but  the  report  of  the  tribunal  would 
be  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  when  the  Bill 
came  before  them  for  confirmation. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I think,  my  Lord,  that  there 
is  no  case  of  their  allowing  a proposal  to  go  forward 
if  their  own  Inspector  reported  against  it?  Under 
the  present  procedure  an  Inspector  holds  a Local 
Inquiry  and  reports,  and  presumably  reports  in 
favour  of  the  matter  going  on,  or  in  favour  of  the 
matter  not  going  on.  Is  there  any  case  in  which  the 
Minister  has  gone  on  when  his  own  Inspector  had 
reported  against  going  on?  It  seems  a very  strong 
order. 

(Chairman) : Colonel  Norton  said  that  in  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  -wihich  he  had  held  Inquiries 
his  recommendations  were  adopted. 

10.212.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I do  not  know 

whether  we  could  get  beyond  that?  There  is  rather 
a difference  between  declining  to  go  on  with  a 
positive  recommendation,  or  modifying  it,  or  post- 
poning it,  and  going  on  with  something  which  has 
been  recommended  against.  (To  the  Witness) : In  the 
nature  of  the  case  the  proposal  is  to  alter  the  existing 
law? — Yes. 

10.213.  And  if  the  tribunal  you  suggest  say  that 
the  law  ought  not  to  he  altered  here  and  now,  in 
your  view  it  should  not  he  competent  to  the  Minister 
to  reverse  that  on  his  own  motion? — I think  that  is 
so.  I do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  competent  for  the 
Minister  to  lay  a Provisional  Order  before  Parliament 
for  confirmation  when  the  tribunal  which  held  the 
Local  Inquiry  had  reported  against  its  desirability. 

10.214.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tribunal  which 
held  the  Local  Inquiry  had  reported  in  favour  of  the 
desirability,  questions  of  time  and  place  and  con- 
ditions would  still  be  before  the  Minister? — Yes. 
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10.215.  (Chairman) : I want  to  go  further  than 

that.  Supposing  the  tribunal  which  held  the  Local 
Inquiry  had  reported  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  a 
County  Borough,  would  it  be  open  to  the  Minister 
to  say  “ No,  I will  not  have  that  ”? — The  Minister 
might 

(Chairman) : He  might  refuse  to  make  an  Order. 

10.216.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : But  his  responsibility 
would  be  known? — I can  quite  understand  cases  in 
which  the  Minister  might  say  that  there  are  reasons 
which  did  not  and  could  not  come  cut  at  the  Inquiry 
which  make  it  impossible  for  a proposal  to  proceed  at 
the  present  time.  I do  not  think  I am  going  too 
far  when  I say  that  there  is  a kind  of  analogy ; very 
often  the  Department  assist  Committees  of  the  House 
in  the  consideration  of  Private  Bills. 

10.217.  (Chairman) : By  reports  P — ^Yes,  and  it 

would  be  something  of  the  same  kind. 

10,218  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : -If  the  Minister  did 
what  would  be  rather  a strong  action,  declined  to 
act  upon  the  report  of  the  tribunal  in  favour  of  some 
change,  according  to  your  opinion  the  report  of  the 
tribunal  would  be  known? — I think  so. 

10.219.  And  then  the  Borough  in  question  would 
have  that  weapon  in  their  hand  if  they  went  by  the 
ordinary  Private  Bill  procedure? — Yes. 

10.220.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Ought  not  the 

Minister  to  determine  before  he  sets  up  this  tribunal 
whether  there  is  a case  for  the  application  to  go 
on,  and  if  he  so  decided,  ought  he  not  to  be  bound 
then  by  the  report  of  the  tribunal,  whether  he  is  in 
favour  of  the  application  or  against  it?  It  seems  to 
me  rather  hard  lines  on  the  applicant,  if  there  is  a 
favourable  report,  that,  after  having  gone  through  the 
Inquiry,  the  Minister  can  then  step  in  and  undo  the 
work  of  the  tribunal? — I have  not  suggested  that  he 
ought  to  do  that. 

10.221.  (Mr.  Lloyd):  He  can  to-day — Yes. 

10.222.  (Chairman) : He  can  do  anything  he  likes 
to-day.  Arising  out  of  what  Sir  Walter  said,  let  us 
assume  that  it  is  contrary  to  public  policy  to  create 
County  Boroughs,  and  the  Government  accepts  that 
axiom,  but,  as  Governments  sometimes  do,  makes  a 
decision  rather  too  late  to  prevent  the  Inquiry  going 
forward;  then,  having  come  to  that  decision,  would 
you  say  that  they  should  refuse  the  application? — 
Yes. 

10.223.  Supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had 
com©  to  that  decision  before  the  Inquiry  was  held, 
I think  Sir  Walter  said  would  it  not  be  desirable  to 
allow  the  Minister  to  have  his  say  on  the  question 
whether  the  Inquiry  should  be  held  beforehand? — 
Yes,  it  would  be  a waste  of  time  to  have  an  Inquiry 
at  all. 

10.224.  In  the  first  place  it  would  go  to  the 
Minister,  and  he  would  say  whether  it  should  proceed 
or  not  proceed? — Yes. 

10.225.  (Sir  W alter  Nicholas) : The  Minister  should 
there  and  then  exercise  his  power  to  decide  whether 
he  considered  that  this  was  a proposal  so  inherently 
bad  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  on? — He 
should  always  have  that  power. 

10.226.  Having  once  exercised  that  power,  he  should 
be  bound  by  the  report  of  the  tribunal? — Yes.  If 
the^  Minister  satisfies  himself  that  there  is  a pi'ima 
jade  case,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  a Local  Inquiry, 
then  if  he  appoints  the  proper  kind  of  tribunal  he 
ought  to  accept  their  report. 

10.227.  (Chairman):  A primd  facie  case  is  a 

different  thing,  is  it  not  ? — Perhaps  I should  not  have 
used  that  phrase. 

10.228.  Because  you  must  hold  an  Inquiry  to  find 
out  whether  there  is  a primd  facie  case? — Yes. 

10.229.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : You  mean  a primd 
facie  case  for  holding  an  Inquiry? — I do  not  mean  a 
prima  facie  case  for  the  application  being  granted; 
I mean  for  an  Inquiry. 

10.230.  (Chairman)  : If  the  principle  of  the  thing 
IS  not  contrary  to  public  policy? — Yes. 

^ 10,231.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : There  is  the  applica- 
tion which  goes  to  the  Minister,  and  under  that  plan 
the  Minister  can  reject  it  and  say  it  is  ridiculous,  or 
he  may  say  “This  is  a serious  matter,”  and  then  it 
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goes  before  the  tribunal  and  he  acts  upon  their 
report?  If  he  rejects  it  there  is  an  end  of  it,  and  if 
they  recommend  it  he  will  adopt  it? — Yes.  The 

Minister  is  not  bound  to  adopt  in  every  detail  the 
findings  of  the  tribunal,  but  the  principle,  of  course. 

10.232.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : On  this  subject,  which 
differs  from  the  others,  our  interests  are  identical? — 
Yes. 

10.233.  -4.11  classes  of  Local  Authorities  want  to 
have  the  best  impartial  tribunal? — Yes. 

10.234.  The  large  majority  of  cases  which  have  been 
dealt  with  so  far  by  Provisional  Orders  have  been 
of  a comparatively  simple  character,  have  they  not? 
— I think  one  might  say  generally  that  would  be  so. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Do  you  mean  Borough 

extensions,  Mr.  Pritchard  ? 

10.235.  (Air.  Pritchard)  : Yes.  Of  course,  the  cases 
which  we  have  had  in  our  minds  very  much,  because 
they  loom  very  large,  are  such  cases  as  Birmingham, 
Leeds,  Bradford,  and  so  on? — Yes. 

10.236.  And  we  want  to  take  care  that  we  do  not 
lay  down  a procedure  especially  applicable  to  those 
cases,  and  make  it  apply  to  all  the  smaller  cases? — 
I agree. 

10.237.  As  regards  the  smaller  cases,  is  there  any 
real  complaint  in  regard  to  the  present  procedure? — 
Well,  not  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
more  important  cases.  I would  not  like  to  say  that 
there  is  absolutely  none. 

10.238.  No,  nothing  is  perfect  in  this  world? — We 
are  concerned  mainly  with  the  more  important  cases, 
of  course. 

10.239.  But  in  the  smaller  cases,  do  not  we  all  know' 
that  the  present  procedure  of  an  Inquiry  by  an 
Inspector  of  the  Department  has  proved  on  the  whole 
to  be  a very  successful  procedure? — I think  in  the 
smaller  cases  it  may  often  be  so,  and  it  may  obviate 
any  further  expense,  and  I would  go  a little  further, 
if  I may,  though  I am  perhaps  treading  on  rather 
thin  ice,  and  say  that  I have  the  feeling  that  in  the 
Act  of  1888  it  was  contemplated  that  the  Provisional 
Order  procedure  should  be  reserved  for  oases  of  a 
minor  character,  and  that  more  important  cases  would 
proceed  by  Private  Bill.  I am  not  sure  1 can 
substantiate  that,  but  that  is  my  impression. 

10.240.  You  have  mentioned  that  before,  and  I 
recognise  it.  May  w'e  take  it  that  you  would  be 
prepared  to  continue  the  present  procedure  with 
regard  to  the  smaller  cases? — Yes,  if  one  could  arrive 
at  a satisfactory  dividing  line.  It  is  a difficult  matter 
to  define.  Offhand,  I .am  not  prepared  to  give  you  a 
definition. 

10.241.  You  heard  what  Lord  Long  said  the  other 
day.? — I was  not  present,  unfortunately. 

10.242.  I'erhaps  you  have  read  it.? — I have  not  yet 
had  the  opportunity  of  reading  it. 

10.243.  He  said  most  emphatically  that  nothing 
could  be  better  than  an  Inquiry  by  an  Inspector  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  as  it  was  in  his  days, 
now  the  Ministry  of  Health? — Yes. 

10.244.  He  is  a gentleman  who  speaks  with  very 
great  authority .?_Of  course.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  quite  fair,  I think,  to  Lord  Long  to  say  that  as 
an  old  chief  of  a Department  he  could  not  have  said 
anything  else. 

10.245.  I do  not  know  why  not?  At  all  events,  he 
need  not  have  put  it  quite  so  strongly  as  he  did?  I 
think  wo  must  accept  what  he  said? — He  would  have 
felt  great  difficulty  in  criticising  the  procedure  of  a 
Department  of  which  he  had  been  himself  a chief, 
whatever  his  view's  may  have  been. 

10.246.  At  all  events,  we  have  that  before  us?  We 
have  his  view's,  and  I do  not  know  if  it  may  be 

possible,  if  this  matter  is  pursued,  to  recall  him? 

I do  not  know'  that  there  is  any  essential  difi^erence 
between  his  view  and  mine. 

10.247.  I was  going  to  say  that  if  that  is  not  Lord 
Long’s  considered  view,  we  should  have  him  here 
again? — Do  not  t.ake  it  from  me  that  it  was  not  his 
considered  view. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : This  is  a subject  upon  w'hich  no 
one  can  speak  with  so  much  authority  as  a gentleman 
who  has  occupied  the  position  of  President? 
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{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : It  is  obvious  from  his 
answers  to  me  that  he  was  unaware  that  any  dissatis- 
faction existed  with  the  pi’esent  method. 

{Mr.  I'ritckard) : If  it  is  desired  to  ask  Lord  Long 
anything  further  on  that  subject,  by  all  means  let  us 
have  the  opportunity  of  asking  him  to  come  again. 

(Chairman) : Lord  Long  very  kindly  said  that  he 
would  come  again,  and  if  it  is  desired  by  the  Com- 
mission to  see  him  again,  we  should  be  only  too 
delighted.  But  I would  suggest  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed with  other  witnesses  first,  because  there  is  other 
evidence  which  might  lead  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission to  ask  questions. 

10.248.  {Mr.  Dritchard) : Your  proposal  is  a body 
of  three  persons — a Chairman  and  two  others.  I do 
not  know  why  you  said  two  others? — In  the  case  of 
a division  of  opinion,  you  can  get  a decision. 

10.249.  But  1 thought  you  said  that  the  others  were 
to  be  assessors? — In  a sense,  assessors. 

10,2d0.  They  are  not  to  have  a vote? — I did  not 
mean  that  they  should  not  have  a vote.  I meant 
that  the  decision  should  bo  arrived  at  by  the  three, 
if  necessary,  by  a vote  among  themselves. 

10,2ol.  Assuming  something  on  the  lines  proposed 
by  you  is  adopted,  would  it  not  meet  you  to  have  a 
Commissioner  with  an  Inspector  of  the  Ministry  as 
assessor,  the  decision  resting  with  tlie  Commissioner? 
— Well,  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I would  not 
accent  that  after  due  consideration.  We  have 
adopted  this  suggestion  from  the  Report  of  the  Con- 
sultative Council,  but  I do  not  say  that  there  are  not 
other  possibilities. 

10.252.  You  are  not  particularly  wedded  to  there 
being  three? — No,  except  that  three  is  a convenient 
number,  because  it  enables  you  to  come  to  a decision 
when  two  cannot. 

10.253.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard)-.  And  one  still  more? — 
Yes,  a Committee  of  one  is  always  the  best,  if  you 
get  the  right  one. 

10.254.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : You  have  never  seen  a 
Report  from  an  Inspector?^ — No. 

{Mr.  Pritchard) : It  has  been  offered  to  us  that 
we  may  see  some  of  these  Reports,  and  before  coming 
to  a decision  upon  this  point  we  ought  to  look  through 
them  and  see  the  sort  of  information  which  the 
Minister  requires,  because  I think  that  might  have 
an  effect  upon  the  proposal. 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Not  only  the  Report,  but  the 
Report  and  the  instructions,  so  that  you  see  what  is 
asked  for,  and  what  the  person  holding  the  Inquiry 
thinks  it  proper  to  tell  the  Minister? 

10.255.  {Mr.  Lloyd) : Have  you  yourself  had  ex- 
lierience  of  Local  Inquiries? — No,  hardly  any. 

10.256.  That  rather  handicaps  me  in  asking  what 
I wanted  to  ask.  Have  you  any  notion  of  the  sort 
of  duties  that  an  Inspector  performs  ? — Only  a general 
idea.  To  save  your  time  I will  put  it  in  this  way. 
I am  giving  evidence  as  far  as  possible  on  general 
lines  on  behalf  of  the  Association.  We  are  putting 
in  the  box  gentlemen  of  much  greater  experience  in 
the  conduct  of  Inquiries,  Mr.  Eustace  Joy'  from 
Staffordshire,  and  Mr.  Holland  from  Surrey,  aud 
other  gentlemen,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  examine  in 
detail  as  to  the  practice  and  procedure  at  these 
Inquiries,  it  would  be  much  better  to  reserve  the 
questions  for  them.  I am  not  an  expert. 

10.257.  I was  only  doing  it  as  introductory  to  a 
question  I wanted  to  put.  I wanted  to  ask  you  with 
reference  to  the  suggestion  as  to  the  body  of  three 
persons.  What  I had  in  view  was  this.  I think  ymu 
will  find — and  now  I speak  only  as  a member  of  the 
public — that  an  Inspector  comes  down  to  the  place 
where  the  Inquiry  is  to  be  held,  and  he  is  everything 
in  combination,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
secretary,  or  a clerk,  or  anybody  else.  He  comes 
down  and  does  the  thing  for  himself,  and  therefore 
in  consequence  of  his  general  experience  he  has  a 
notion,  and  a pretty  good  notion,  of  what  sort  of 
material  he  ought  to  provide  himself  with  before  the 
Inquiry  is  over? — No  doubt. 

10.258.  Now  supposing  the  Inspector  did  not 
arrive,  but  three  gentlemen  arrived,  of  whom  one 
had  judicial  and  administrative  experience  and  the 


two  others  had  qualifications  which  I do  not  quite 
know,  but  the  three  arrived,  and  they  had  to  hold  an 
Inquiry  with  a view  to  making  the  Report  to  the 
Minister?  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  secretary  and  no  clerk  and  no  assistant  officer  of 
any  experience  whatever,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
Report  will  contain  anything  at  all  that  is  material 
to  the  issue,  or  any  of  the  usual  information  which 
the  Minister  has  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving? 
Do  you  see  my  difficulty? — Yes.  Of  course,  they 
would  require  the  assistance  of  a secretary,  who 
would  probably  be  provided  by  the  Department,  and 
they  would  undoubtedly  be  furnished  with  some  out- 
line of  instructions  by  the  Department  as  to  the 
subjects  which  would  come  within  the  scope  of  their 
Inquiry  and  those  which  would  not. 

10,269.  If  you  are  to  have  a body  of  three,  persons 
formed  in  some  such  way  as  you  suggest,  it  would 
necessarily  mean  that  you  would  have  to  have  some- 
body with  an  official  character  or  career  who  could 
help  in  the  technical  matter? — They  would  have  to 
have  somebody  acting  as  a secretary  with  technical 
and  official  knowledge,  undoubtedly. 

10.260.  That  sort  of  thing  becomes  expensive,  does 
it  not? — It  does.  I would  much  rather  have  the 
Private  Bill  procedure. 

10.261.  I quite  follow  that? — I do  not  want  this 
procedure  at  all,  but  I say  that  if  you  go  on  with  it, 
I do  not  like  the  way  it  is  done  now. 

10.262.  Your  first  string  is,  away  with  Provisional 
Orders  altogether  and  go  by  a Private  Bill? — Yes. 

10.263.  I leave  that  out  for  the  moment,  and  take 
the  second  string? — I agree,  and  I will  go  a little 
further. 

10.264.  It  does  not  look  as  if  it  had  any  of  the 
elements  of  economy  about  it? — No.  One  of  the 
objections  to  this  Provisional  Order  procedure  is  that 
you  do  tend  to  double  expense.  You  have  to  have 
your  Inquiry  twice  over,  have  the  counsel  and  wit- 
nesses in  the  country,  and  then  bring  them  up  to 
London.  That  is  all  right  for  counsel,  no  doubt. 

10.265.  If  this  or  some  such  alternative  for  the 
present  Local  Inquiry  was  made,  the  expense  would  be 
greater?  You  would  have  all  the  present  costly 
elements  of  a Local  Inquiry,  and  you  would  eliminate 
that  which  I should  think  is  the  most  economical 
element,  namely  the  Inspector  himself,  and  insert  in 
his  place,  piossibly,  three  gentlemen,  who,  I assume, 
are  to  be  paid — I do  not  know? — I should  think  they 
would  expect  to  be  paid,  probably;  they  might  be 
members  of  the  Bar,  even. 

10.266.  In  addition  to  the  three  gentlemen,  who 
would  at  any  rate  expect  to  be  paid,  there  would  be 
the  official  secretary,  who  presumably  would  have 
some  such  hopes?  It  does  not  look  as  if  the  proposal 
was  made  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy? — I am 
not  putting  it  forward  from  the  point  of  view  of 
economy.  I do  not  think  it  would  tend  to  economy, 
and,  honestly,  I do  not  particularly  care  for  it. 
Honestly,  I want  to  get  rid  of  the  Provisional  Order 
procedure  in  contested  cases.  I want  to  go  straight 
to  a Private  Bill  Committee. 

10.267.  (Chairman) : In  fact,  it  would  cost  con- 
siderably more  than  the  present  system  ? — ^Yes,  and 
I make  the  admission  quite  candidly. 

10.268.  I do  not  say  you  are  recommending  it? — I 
am  quite  ready  to  say  that,  because  it  supports  my 
contention  that  the  proper  procedure  should  be  by 
Private  Bill. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) ; If  one  has  attended  Local  Inquiri^ 
pretty  regularly,  one  realises  that  the  chairman  )S 
secretary  and  clerk,  and  everybody  else. 

10.269.  (Chairman) : Your  proposal  would  also 

involve  the  employment  of  counsel  on  both  sides  ?-|~ 
Yes.  I would  like  to  pray  in  aid  the  dictum  of  Sir 
Alfred  Mond  on  a recent  occasion.  I do  not 
remember  the  exact  words,  but  it  is  in  paragraph  72 
of  my  memorandum. 

10.270.  (Sir  Hyland  .Adkins) : It  is  perfectly  true 
that  this  second  string,  this  alternative  procedure, 
would  involve  some  greater  expense  by  reason^  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  there  these  three  people  instead 
of  one,  and  there  would  be  a secretary? — Yes. 
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10.271.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  chairman  is  a 
person  of  judicial  experience,  i.s  it  not  possible  that 
a person  of  that  type  could  get  rid  of  a good  deal  of 
the  repetitions.  Tain  or  not  vain,  which  take  place 
now  at  these  Inquiries? — I think  in  some  cases  it 
might  check  expense,  because  it  might  prevent  any 
other  Inquiry. 

10.272.  (Chairman) : Do  you  say  that  the  present 
procedure  involves  repetition  ? — No,  I do  not  say 
that. 

10.273.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : You  can  get  it  from 
other  witnesses,  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  it.  Mr. 
Pritchard  sought  to  obtain  from  you  a marked  dis- 
tinction between  important  cases  and  less  important 
cases  .P — Yes. 

10.274.  Is  there  any  reason  why  this  method  of  a 
judicial  person  with  two  others  should  not  be 
employed  in  every  case? — No,  1 do  not  think  there  is 
any  real  reason. 

10,276.  Is  not  the  objection  felt  in  many  quarters 
to-day  to  the  Local  Inquiry  procedure  an  objection 
based  on  the  principle  that  you  are  employing  the 
official  of  a Government  Department  to  come  to  .a 
judicial  decision — I think  that  is  constantly  felt. 

10.276.  And  in  your  judgment  is  that  bad? — I 
think  it  is  very  bad. 

10.277.  And  that  would  apply  as  a principle  what- 
ever the  importance  of  the  Inquiry  ?— Yes.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  it  that  in  our  judgment  the 
feeling  is  strong. 

10.278.  And  therefore  what  you  are  contending  for 
in  principle  is  that  there  should  be  a judicial  process 
at  an  early  stage  ? — Yes,  if  you  retain  the  Provisional 
Order  procedure  at  all. 

10.279.  May  I put  this  to  you,  if  there  are  to  be 
on  the  tribunal  assessors  or  persons  who  are  officials 
of  the  Ministry,  in  your  judgment  is  it  desirable  to 
have  not  merely  an  engineer,  or  not  merely  an 
educationalist,  or  not  merely  a doctor,  but  at  any 
rate,  that  there  should  be  an  opportunity  for  having 
two  such  people  with  varying  experiences? — ^Yes,  that 
is  my  view. 

10.280.  And  does  not  that  become  more  needful  as 
the  functions  of  local  government  increase  in 
number  and  variety  ? — Yes,  naturally.  You  cannot 
have  an  expert  in  every  branch,  and  you  cannot  say 
which  is  in  fact  going  to  prove  to  be  the  most 
important  question  in  any  one  particular  case  until 
you  get  down  to  it. 

10.281.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : On  the  question  of 

abolishing  the  Provisional  Order  procedure,  I do  not 
know  whether  you  noticed  the  answer  which  Sir 
Robert  Pox  gave  to  Mr.  Riddell  at  Question  7918 : 

Do  you  attach  considerable  importance  to  the  fact 
of  the  Inquiry  being  local? — I certainly  do.  As  an 
alternative  procedure  I think  there  should  be  the 
opportunity  of  a Local  Inquiry,  and  I think  at  a 
Local  Inquiry  there  is  always  the  chance  that  it 
produces  an  agreement.  I have  known  cases  in  which 
it  has.  I have' in  mind  one  case,  one  of  these  exten- 
sions which  I have  referred  to  in  my  evidence — the 
1912  case.  I had  opposition  at  the  Local  Inquiry, 
but  after  thrashing  the  whole  thing  out  locally  and 
in  public,  the  opposition  was  withdrawn,  and  there 
was  no  opposition  before  the  House  at  all,  and  the 
Bill  confirming  the  Order  went  through  unopposed  ” ? 
— I appreciate  that. 

10.282.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Taylor’s  evidence,  in 
which  he  was  giving  us  a statement  of  the  cases  in 
which  there  had  been  extensions  and  creations  of 
County  Boroughs  in  Lancashire  ? In  a number  of 
cases  he  said  the  applications  were  opposed  at  the 
Local  Inquiry  and  afterw'ards  not  opposed  any 
further? — Yes. 

10.283.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  there  should  be  that 
procedure,  at  any  rate  in  a number  of  cases,  in  order 
that  the  parties  may  have  an  opportunity  of  coming 
to  an  agi'eement  at  an  early  stage,  and  so  save  the 
expense  of  going  on  to  twm  stages  in  the  House,  and 
so  forth? — Yes,  I quite  appreciate  that.  The  diffi- 
culty is  to  know  how  to  divide  the  cases  into  those 
which  can  be  dealt  with  in  that  way,  and  those  which 
should  go  straight  by  Private  Bill. 


10,284.  But  there  is  that  ground  to  be  taken  into 
account  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) ; That  would  also  occur  in  the 
hearing  in  either  House,  would  it  not? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  might  or  might  not. 

10,286.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)-.  The  opportunity 
would  be  there? — Not  perhaps  to  the  same  extent. 

10.286.  (Mr.  Turton) : With  regard  to  what  Mr. 
Lloyd  said  on  the  question  of  payment,  at  the  present 
moment  we  may  take  it  that  the  official  from  the 
Ministry  of  Health  is  a paid  official? — Yes. 

10.287.  He  would  bo  doing  it  in  his  time? — Yes. 

10.288.  Do  you  not  think  you  could  find  a retired 
Judge  -who  w'ould  have  sufficient  civic  spirit  to  take 
a chairmanship  without  payment? — I think  you  very 
likely  might. 

10.289.  On  the  County  Councils  we  are  continually 
holding  Local  Inquiries,  sometimes  by  one  person  and 
sometimes  by  three,  without  any  question  of  pay- 
ment?— Yes,  happily  there  is  a great  deal  of  public 
work  done  without  payment. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : But  when  you  come  to  hold  Inquiries 
in  a strange  town  with  counsel  going  down  there, 
and  so  on 

(Mr.  Turton) : But  counsel  are  not  going  to  be 
allowed  to  waste  31  days  in  the  way  that  it  is  done 
at  the  present  time.  That  is  going  to  be  stopped. 
Before  an  official  now,  time'  can  be  wasted. 

10.290.  (Chairman) : Mr.  Dent  said  that  his  pro- 
posal would  increase  the  employment  of  counsel? — 

I said  I thought  it  might. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : You  would  not  get  the  pro- 
lixity which  the  Inspector  of  the  Ministry  of  Health 
has  not  power  to  prevent? 

(Mr.  Lloyd):  But  forgive  me,  he  does?  The 

Inspector  frequently  says,  “W’e  have  had  this  over 
and  over  again ; please  do  not  let  us  have  it  any  more ; 

I will  not  have  it.” 

10.291.  (Chairman) : Do  you  think  this  would 

increase  or  decrease  the  employment  of  counsel  and 
expert  witnesses? — It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  give 
an  opinion  of  any  value  at  all  on  that  point.  I am 
afraid  I must  plead  guilty  to  not  being  perfectly 
serious  when  I answered  Mr.  Lloyd. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I understand  Mr.  Dent  has 
declined  to  express  a view,  and  we  must  leave  it  at 
that. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : He  said  more  than  once  that  it  would 
be  more  expensive,  in  his  view. 

10.292.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : If  under  the  present 
procedure  the  Inspector  is  paid  in  the  ordinary  course 
by  his  salary,  if  either  or  both  of  the  assessors  were 
officials  of  the  Government  Department  the  same 
remark  would  apply  to  them  ? — Yes. 

10.293.  So  that  the  question  of  the  additional 

expense ? — Might  be  limited  to  the  chairman. 

10.294.  If  paid? — Yes. 

10,296.  Then  as  regards  counsel  and  witnesses, 
whether  it  comes  to  more  expense,  depends  not  only 
on  the  number,  but  on  the  method  of  procedure? — 
Very  largely  on  the  chairman. 

10.296.  And  the  suggestion  you  favour  is  that  the 
chairman  should  be  a person  of  experience  as  a Judge? 
— Yes,  as  a Judge  and  as  an  admin isti-ator. 

10.297.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : I do  not  see  how  you 
can  combine  the  two? — I am  not  quoting  any  par- 
ticular person  as  one  who  may  hold  an  Inquiry,  but 
there  are  a good  many  gentlemen  who  are  admirable 
Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  County  Councils, 
they  have  experience  in  both  capacities,  and  in  earlier 
days  they  have  probably  had  some  practice  at  the 
Bar. 

10.298.  Do  you  suggest  them,  ivhen  we  are  ruling 
out  officers  of  the  Ministry? — I have  not  suggested 
that  you  should  have  them  as  chairmen.  I merely 
cited  them  as  a type  of  people  who  have  this  experi- 
ence. I only  quoted  men  of  that  .sort  a.s  showing  that 
you  can  find  plenty  of  men  who  have  experience  in 
more  than  one  way,  and  have  the  kind  of  qualifica- 
tions required.  That  is  one  type  of  them;  there  are 
plenty  of  others  in  England. 

10.299.  (Chairman) : Such  as  Chairmen  of  Parlia- 
mentary Committees,  do  you  mean  ? — Yes. 
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10.300.  (BIr.  Pritchard) : Or  ex-Lord  Mayors  ? — 

Yes.  I think  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  have 
wide  experience  and  public  spirit,  many  of  whom 
would  be  found  not  only  capable  but  willing. 

10.301.  Assuming  that  this  procedure  is  adopted, 
would  you  be  prepared  to  agree  that  in  the  event 
of  this  tribunal  reporting  in  favour  of  an  extension, 
and  a Bill  being  introduced  into  Parliament,  that 
Bill  should  then  go  before  a Joint  Committee  of  the 
two  Houses  in  order  to  limit  the  inquiries  to  two? — 
No,  I have  not  gone  as  far  as  that.  We  think  that 
experience  has  shown  that  it  is  desirable  that  we 
should  go  before  each  House  separately. 

10.302.  Even  where  you  have  had  a Local  Inquiry? 
— Yes.  You  have  it  now. 

10.303.  Yes,  we  have  it  now,  bub  it  is  before  a 
tribunal  whom  you  regard  as  unsatisfactory? — Yes. 
I should  not  regard  this  modification  of  the  tribunal, 
even  if  it  came  about,  as  necessarily  making  it 
desirable  that  you  should  only  go  before  one  House 
of  Parliament. 

10.304.  You  have  expressed  here  the  views  of  the 
County  Councils  Association  ? — Yes. 

10.305.  You  have  not  taken  steps  to  ascertain  the 
views  of  the  smaller  Authorities?—!  understood  that 
they  were  going  to  express  their  own  views.  I have 
seen  their  memorandum. 

10.306.  Then  you  are  more  fortunate  than  I am? — 
I think  I am  generally  in  accord  with  their  views 
on  this  question,  but  they  are  coming,  of  course,  and 
they  will  put  in  a memorandum. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I think  you  will  find  that 
their  leading  witness  subscribed  to  this  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Consultative  Council? 

10.307.  (Mr.  (Riddell)  -.  With  regard  to  a Joint  Com- 
mittee, the  same  view  has  been  expressed  more  tha.u 
once?  What  is  the  objection  to  a Joint  Committee? 
Is  it  a wish  to  have  a double  barrel? — Yes. 

10.308.  There  is  no  objection  to  a Joint  Committee 
as  such? — No. 

10.309.  It  would  be  in  fact  three  barrels? — Two 
barrels  in  the  House. 

10.310.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  -.  On  the  presentation 
of  a case  there  are  surprises  at  times,  and  the  second 
House  gives  you  an  opportunity  of  dealing  with  them? 
— Yes. 

(Mr.  Pritchard)  That  would  be  so  if  there  had 
not  been  a Local  Inquiry. 

(Mr.  Turton) : Have  you  studied  the  general  ques- 
tion ? If  you  have  a Joint  Committee  for  these 
matters,  why  not  have  a Joint  Committee  on  Railway 
Bills,  or  on  any  other  Bill  which  comes  up?  And 
then,  who  is  to  be  the  chairman  ? 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : That  was  not  my  question. 

(il/r.  Turton):  I was  not  replying  to  you;  I was 
venturing  to  follow  Mr.  Riddell’s  point. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  The  difference  between 

Railway  Bills  and  what  is  now  suggested  is  that  on 
Railway  Bills  there  are  no  preliminary  inquiries. 
Mr.  Riddell’s  point  is,  where  there  is  a preliminary 
inquiry,  why  have  two  inquiries  in  the  House? 

(Chairman) : That  was  referred  to  by  Sir  Albert 
Gray.  He  said  that  you  want  a double  barrel. 

10.311.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Paragraph  72  deals  with 
the  case  of  the  Local  Inquiry  being  abolished? — Yes. 

10.312.  There,  again,  you  only  mean  in  these  very 
important  contentious  cases  ? — Those  are  the  cases 
which  I have  in  my  mind,  but  I do  find  it  difficult 
to  draw  a line  which  enables  one  to  say  that  things 
on  one  side  of  the  line  shall  be  dealt  with  by  one 
procedure,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  by 
another  procedure. 

10.313.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  prescribe  a 
line  of  that  kind? — I think  it  would  be  difficult. 

10.314.  At  present,  under  section  54  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1888,  if  a Representation  is  made 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  (now  the  Minister 
of  Health)  they  shall,  unless  for  special  reasons  they 
think  that  the  Representation  ought  not  to  be  enter- 
tained, cause  a Local  Inquiry  to  be  held.? — Yes. 

10.315.  May  we  add  to  that  “ or  unless  they  think 
the  matter  is  of  such  magnitude  as  to  require  con- 
sideration direct  by  Parliament”? — Something  of 


that  sort  might  be  done.  It  might  be  so  arrano-ed 
that  the  Minister  of  Health  should  decline  to  ^old 
the  Inquiry  and  to  proceed  by  Provisional  Order,  if 
he  thought  that  the  matter  was  of  such  importance 
and  likely  to  be  so  keenly  contested  that  it  ought  to 
go  straight  to  Parliament.  That  would  go  a long 
way  towards  meeting  the  difficulty  in  practice  I 
think.  Of  course  you  are  then  leaving  it  to  the 
Minister  to  decide. 

10.316.  (Blr.  Riddell) : Under  that  suggestion  the 
more  important  cases  would  have  two  Inquiries  and 
the  less  important  cases  would  have  three? — No 
because  the  less  important  cases  would  be  settled  by 
the  Local  Inquiry,  as  a rule. 

10.317.  (Chairman) : They  would  hardly  ever  be 
opposed? — They  would  very  seldom  be  opposed  in 
Parliament. 

10.318.  If  they  were  unopposed,  you  would  not 
object  to  the  present  procedure  — No. 

10.319.  And  if  there  were  only  small  opposition, 
you  would  not  object.? — If  the  opposition  was  only 
a matter  of  clauses  the  Bill  would  not  be  opposed  in 
the  House. 

10.320.  The  line  of  division  is  between  contested 
and  uncontested  cases? — Yes. 

10.321.  (Sir  Ryland  Adkins):  And  the  point  that 
there  might  be  three  barrels  is  an  argument  for  the 
two  barrel  method  by  Private  Bill,  as  against  the 
three  barrel  method  by  Provisional  Order? — That  is 
so. 

10.322.  Your  Association  are  not  satisfied,  and  are 
not  likely  to  be  satisfied,  with  the  two  barrel  pro- 
cedure, one  stage  of  which  is  a Local  Inquiry? — That 
is  so ; that  is  our  view  quite  emphatically. 

10.323.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Again,  I do  not  quite 
follow ; that  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  consistent  with 
what  you  said  before.  The  three  barrel  procedure 
included  a Local  Inquiry,  which  you  want  in  all  cases 
that  do  not  go  straight  to  Parliament.  Assuming 
that  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Pritchard  were  adopted, 
and  there  was  a line  drawn  between  the  more  im- 
portant and  the  less  important  cases,  do  you  still 
say  that  in  the  less  important  cases  you  want  the 
three  barrel  procedure? — I do  not  think  in  practice 
you  would  ever  fire  your  three  barrels. 

10.324.  It  would  not  come  to  that.? — No. 

10.325.  (Sir  Ryland  Adkins) : But  you  are  not  in 
favour  of  a Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses,  if  the 
line  be  not  between  important  and  unimportant,  but 
between  opposed  and  unopposed,  where  the  Bill  is 
opposed? — The  ordinary  procedure  is  a Committee 
of  each  House  separately. 

10.326.  But  you  are  not  satisfied  in  those  cases 
with  having  nothing  beyond  (a)  a Local  Inquiry, 
and  (6)  one  Parliamentary  tribunal? — That  is  our 
view. 

10.327.  (Chairman) : Then  shall  we  pass  to  the 
question  of  the  preamble,  the  disadvantage  of  Private 
Bill  procedure?  We  know  that  you  want  Private 
Bill  procedure,  but  you  tell  us  it  is  not  yet  quite 
perfect? — It  is  rather  defective  in  this  class  of  case. 
It  does  not  disclose  enough  of  the  grounds  of  the 
applicant’s  case,  and  you  do  not  know  what  you 
have  to  meet  till  you  get  there. 

10.328.  That  is  so,  but  is  a further  statement 
necessary?  When  a Private  Bill  comes  before  Parlia- 
ment in  the  ordinary  way,  the  first  witness,  or  the 
opening  speech  of  counsel,  will  give  you  the  ground.?? 
— You  do  get  it  in  that  way,  but  we  do  not  think 
it  unreasonable  to  ask  that  there  should  be  a state- 
ment of  this  kind  prepared. 

10,3!29.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : You  think  it  is  a little 
late  for  the  information  to  come  along? — Yes. 

10.330.  (Chairman) : Do  you  lay  great  stress  upon 
that? — I do  not  think  it  is  a matter  of  first-class 
importance,  but  I do  not  regard  it  as  altogether  un- 
important. I would  not  like  jmu  to  think  that. 

10.331.  (Sir  Ryland  Adkins) : Does  it  not  come  to 
this,  that  if  the  preamble  did  set  out,  a little  like 
pleadings  in  an  action,  what  the  real  issues  were,  it 
would  not  only  be  fairer  to  opponents,  but  might 
tend  to  shorten  the  proceedings,  because  there  would 
not  be  people  provisionally  retained  in  case  such  and 
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such  a thing  became  important,  wheg.  very  often  it 
does  not? — think  it  would  tend  to  shorten  the 
proceedings. 

10  332.  And  it  would  not  be  without  value  to  the 
Committees  of  the  House? — That  is  so. 

10.333.  (Chairman) : There  were  preambles,  I think, 
at  one  time,  but  they  have  been  abolished,  have  they 
not? — Private  Bills  all  contain  preambles,  I think. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : All  that  the  preamble  says  is 
“ And  whereas  it  is  expedient.” 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Perhaps  your  Lordship  was 
thinking  of  public  Bills,  which  in  the  seventeenth 
century  set  out  positive  arguments? 

(Chairman) : Yes,  that  is  what  I was  thinking  of. 
Are  we  to  go  back  to  that? 

10.334.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : You  do  not  suggest  that 
all  these  things  should  be  set  out  in  the  preamble? 
You  say  you  want  a printed  statement? — Yes,  we 
want  a printed  statement  which  gives  us  the  grounds 
which  are  going  to  be  alleged  as  showing  that  it  is 
expedient. 

10.335.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : It  means  a short 
memorandum  ? — Yes . 

10.336.  (Chairman) : That  is  done  with  public  Bills 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  that  would  meet 
your  view? — Something  of  that  kind. 

10.337.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Your  suggestion  is  not  a 
short  memorandum;  your  suggestion  is  a printed 
statement  containing  information  similar  to  that 
contained  in  the  Representation,  which  you  know  is 
very  far  from  being  a short  memorandum? — I do  not 
wish  it  to  be  longer  than  is  necessary  to  give  the 
information  which  is  required. 

10.338.  Have  you  seen  a Representation? — am 
not  very  familiar  with  them. 

10.339.  A Representation  is  a very  thick  document? 
— I do  not  suggest  a document  of  great  size.  If  you 
wish  to  pursue  it  at  any  length  I would  prefer  that 
you  should  do  so  with  Mr.  Eustace  Joy. 

10.340.  If  you  wish,  we  will  go  into  the  details  with 
somebody  else? — Yes,  Mr.  Eustace  Joy  is  coming. 

10.341.  (Chairman) : We  can  pass  now  to  para- 
graph 74? — We  have  gone  over  that  already,  I think. 
It  is  merely  oh  the  procedure  in  both  Houses. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I have  some  impression 
that  in  Parliamentary  practice  the  promoters  of  a 
Bill,  or  the  Clerks  of  Local  Authorities,  have  to  sign 
a statement  of  the  grounds  of  promotion,  and  file  it? 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : The  only  occasion  on  which  that 
is  done  is  when  applying  to  the  Minister  of  Health 
for  his  approval  of  the  resolutions  to  promote  a Bill, 
and  it  does  not  go  to  anybody  else.  It  is  not  a 
document  of  any  value. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : But  does  it  not  set  out  the 
grounds  of  the  promotion? 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : It  sets  them  out  very  shortly. 
It  would  not  be  of  any  assistance. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I remember  signing  some 
of  those,  and  I wanted  to  know  whether  they  did,  in 
fact,  go  to  the  other  side,  and  whether  they  could 
not  bo  elaborated? 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : If  you  had  read  them  as  well 
as  signed  them,  you  would  have  seen  that  what  I say 
is  correct. 

.(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I am  afraid  the  thing  which 
impressed  me  most  was  the  endorsement  of  the 
statement  of  the  grounds  of  the  promotion  of  the  Bill. 

(Mr.  Pritcha/rd) : Yes;  that  is  the  most  impressive 
part. 

10.342.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Could  not  they  be 
extended? — I think  that  might  meet  the  case,  very 
likely. 

10.343.  (Chairman) : You  do  mention  the  Standing 
Orders?  I wondered  whether  that  was  in  your  mind? 

I would  much  rather  that  you  should  have  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Joy,  or  another  of  our  more 
experienced  witnesses,  on  this  point.- 

10.344.  I do  not  think  it  is  very  material.  We  all 
see  what  you  mean.  Shall  we  pass  now  to  paragraph 
75? — I have  nothing  to  add  to  that. 

10.345.  Did  Mr.  Gibbon  in  fact  say  that? — I am 
afraid  I cannot  give  chapter  and  verse  for  that  now. 


10.346.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : We  had  Colonel  Norton 
in  the  chair,  and  these  criticisms  were  put  to  him 
by  Sir  Ryland  Adkins  and  others,  and  I think  we 
have  all  the  materials  on  this  point,  unless  the  witness 
has  something  to  add? — No,  1 have  nothing  to  add. 

10.347.  (Chairman) : I do  not  think  this  is  in  fact 
the  suggestion  of  the  Minister  of  Health? — If  I have 
made  a mistake  and  fathered  this  suggestion  upon 
him,  I am  sorry. 

10.348.  What  Mr.  Gibbon  said  is  in  paragraph  241 
of  his  memorandum,  on  page  120  of  Part  I of  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence : ‘ ‘ The  Minister  is  anxious  not 
to  be  misunderstood  in  this  matter.  He  appreciates 
fully  the  value  of  the  services  of  counsel  and  expert 
witnesses,  but  he  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  much 
needless  expense  has  been  incurred  in  many  cases. 
The  decision  rests  in  most  of  the  applications  on 
broad  facts  which  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain, and  the  employment  of  numerous  counsel  and 
expert  witnesses  results  too  often  in  the  production 
of  a mass  of  detailed  evidence  which  has  really  little 
bearing  on  the  fundamental  matters  at  issue.”  That 
does  not  quite  support  your  version.? — No. 

10.349.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : At  any  rate,  you 
lay  stress  upon  the  importance,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  smaller  Authorities,  of  their  being  allowed  to 
instruct  counsel  if  they  wish  to? — Yes. 

10.350.  (Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  paragraph 
76  ? — After  what  your  Lordship  said  at  the  commence- 
ment of  my  evidence  to-day,  perhaps  we  need  not  go 
into  that. 

10.351.  Unless  you  have  something  to  add? — No,  I 
have  nothing  to  add. 

10.352.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I understand  your 
view  is  that  this  is  a practice  which  has  only  just 
begun,  and  you  would  like  to  see  it  die  young? — I 
understood  that  his  Lordship  thought  it  would  pro- 
bably not  have  a long  life,  or  that  at  any  rate  none 
of  us  want  it. 

(Chairman) : At  all  events  it  is  a very  small 

infant. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : And  one  which  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  live. 

10.353.  (Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  paragraph 
77? — That  is  only  with  regard  to  the  onus  of  proof. 

10.354.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : If  that  is  all  you  mean, 
I am  quite  satisfied.? — It  is  merely  a re-assertion  of 
the  fact  that  the  onus  of  proof  is  on  the  applicant. 

10,356.  (Chairman):  Then  paragraph  78? — That  is 
a suggestion  with  regard  to  costs. 

10,356.  We  had  it  from  Mr.  Gibbon  that  that 
practice  was  going  to  be  put  in  force  by  the  Minister  ? 
— Yes. 

10,367.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : You  have  not  quite 

correctly  stated  the  legal  principle.  You  refer  to 
“ the  ordinary  legal  principle  of  awarding  costs  to 
successful  opponents,”  which  looks  as  if  it  means 
that  only  successful  defendants  get  their  costs.  You 
mean  successful  parties? — ^Yes.  I think  that  if  costs 
are  awarded  it  should  be  open  to  the  tribunal  to 
award  them  to  either  party.  That  would  be  obviously 
fair. 

10,358.  There  are  three  courses ; either  the  present 
course,  under  which  no  costs  are,  in  fact,  awarded 
at  a Local  Inquiry;  or  there  is  the  procedure  in  the 
Courts,  under  which  the  costs  generally  follow  the 
event;  or  there  is  the  practice  in  Committees 
upstairs,  under  which  costs  can  be  awarded  to  a 
successful  party  if  the  Committee  are  unanimously 
of  the  opinion  that  they  have  been  put  to  expense 
unreasonably  or  vexatiously.  Which  of  those  courses 
do  you  recommend.? — I recommend  the  third  course, 
that  costs  should  only  be  awarded  in  cases  in  which 
either  party  is  put  by  the  other  party  to  an 
unnecessary  expense. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : That  would  be  an  extension 
of  the  present  practice,  by  which  you  can  only  give 
costs  to  promoters? 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : No ; you  can  give  costs  to 

opponents  also. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I thought  that  you  said  that 
costs  might  be  given  to  successful  promoters  if  the 
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tribunal  unanimously  think  they  have  been  put  to 
unnecessary  expense  ? 

10,369.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  No;  but  I think  you  will 
find  when  you  see  the  notes  that  I said  “ a successful 
party”? — I should  take  the  view  that  normally  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  award  costs  against  either  party. 
There  may  be  good  grounds  for  putting  forward  a 
claim,  and  there  may  be  good  grounds  for  opposing 
it,  and  I think  that  neither  party  should  as  a rule 
be  penalised  in  costs.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
extravagant  claims  put  forward  in  some  cases,  and 
there  is  unreasonable  opposition  in  others. 

10.360.  We  shall  hear  from  the  representatives  of 
the  smaller  bodies  what  they  think  about  this? — Yes. 

10.361.  It  will  require  a little  consideration.  I 
have  frequently  been  asked  by  a small  Authority 
“ What  risk  do  we  run?  Do  we  run  the  risk  of  not 
only  paying  our  own  costs,  but  also  somebody  else’s?  ” 
I am  quite  sure  you  do  not  want  to  put  any  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  small  Local  Authorities  stating  their 
case.P — Quite  the  reverse. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Mr.  Pritchard  has  put  some 
questions  which  I was  going  to  put.  Following  on 
that,  can  we  have  any  particulars  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  costs  have  been  awarded  within  the  last  three 
or  four  Sessions? 

(Chairman) : Do  you  mean  by  Parliamentary 

Committees? 

10.362.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : Yes.  I think  this 
is  a subject  which  we  have  to  be  very  careful  about, 
because  small  Authorities  may  be  fighting  for  their 
very  existence? — Yes,  they  may. 

10.363.  And  they  may  be  better  judges  of  what  they 
regard  as  being  their  existence  than  a Parliamentary 
Committee  is? — I agree. 


10.364.  Some  members  of  which  may  perhaps  be  a 
little  hasty  in ‘supporting  an  award  of  costs  against 
an  Authority? — Yes. 

10.365.  One  has  to  be  a little. careful? — Yes,  I quite 

realise  that.  . We  put  this  forward  for  consideration 
but  we  say  that  it  is  to  be  looked  at  from  all  sides^ 
and  there  may  be  difficulties.  ’ 

10.366.  (Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  paragraph 
79  P — That  is  in  substance  a summary  of  my  evidence. 

10.367.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I should  like  to  asli 
two  questions.  I am  rather  harking  back  a little. 
You  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  tribunal  of  inquiry, 
constituted  with  the  membership  which  you  sug- 
gested, is  an  alternative  remedy? — Yes. 

10.368.  Now  we  have  had  the  expense  of  that 
alternative  remedy  somewhat  stressed? — Yes. 

10.369.  In  your  view,  is  there  a matter  which  is 
more  important  than  the  mere  question  of  expense 
narnely,  that  the  parties  who  may  be  aSected  by  any 
decision  should  be  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  deci- 
sion is  given  by  a body  which  is  absolutely  impartial? 
— I think  that  overrides  the  question  of  expense 
altogether. 

10.370.  And  that  should  be  the  dominant  considera- 
tion?— It  should,  undoubtedly. 

10.371.  Never  mind  what  the  expense  might  be? 

Yes.  We  were  not  concerned  with  the  consideration 
of  expense  in  that  recommendation,  we  were  taking 
the  wider  view.  But  it  cuts  both  ways. 

10.372.  (Chairman) : I am  sure  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  interesting  evidence,  and  your 
great  patienc-e.  I can  only  say  that  your  evidence 
has  been  very  helpful  to  us  ?— I am  very  glad  .if  I have 
been  of  any  assistance  to  the  Commission. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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Mb.  Wilmam  Vibabt  Dixon, 

(Chairman) : We  left  off  at  the  Doncaster  case 
last  time,  and  we  can  now  resume  with  paragraph 
12  of  your  memorandum,  which  deals  with  the 
Doncaster  case. 

The  Donoastee  Case. 

12.  With  more  particular  reference  to  the  creation 
of  new  County  Boroughs,  I desire  to  call  attention 
to  the  case  of  Doncaster,  which  presents  an  important 
phase  of  the  general  problem  with  which  the  Royal 
Commission  have  been  appointed  to  deal. 

Doncaster  affords  an  illuminating  instance  of  the 
absence  of  settled  principles  upon  which  applications 
of  this  kind  should  be  determined — not  only  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  Ministry  of  Health,  in  consider- 
ing whether  to . make  the  Order,  but  also  by  the 
Select  Committees  of  Parliament  before  whom  a con- 
firming Bill  may  be  brought. 

Doncaster’s  application  for  County  Borough  status 
was  approved  by  the  Ministry,  the  Provisional  Order 
was  opposed  by  the  County  Council  in  the  Commons, 
who  confirmed  it  (with  hesitation). 

When  the  Bill  to  confirm  the  Order  reached  the 
Second  House,  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  were  presented  with  an  extremely  compli- 
cated case,  due  to  the  extraordinary  divergencies 
between  : 

(а)  the  grounds  of  the  original  application 

embodied  in  the  statutory  Representation 
to  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  supported  by 
the  Town  Clerk; 

(б)  the  grounds  of  the  decision  of  the  Minister 

of  Health  (as  expressed  by  the  Inspector 
before  the  Commons  Committee); 

(c)  the  case  presented  by  counsel  for  the  Corpora- 
tion to  the  Select  Committees  of  the 
Commons  and  the  Lords,  involving 
the  repudiation  by  the  Corporation’s 
counsel  of  the  Corporation’s  case  as  pre- 
sented at  the  Local  Inquiry  held  by  the 
Ministry  at  Doncaster. 

The  grounds  of  the  Town  Council’s  application  as 
set  out  in  the  Representation  to  the  Ministry 
included  no  reference  whatever  to  duality  of  control 
of  main  roads  nor  to  any  inconvenience  resulting 
from  the  methods  of  highway  repair. 

In  their  reference  to  higher  education  the  Corpora- 
tion’s Representation  states  that  the  Borough  is  well 
equipped  for  all  grades  of  education,  including 
secondary  and  technical. 

Yet,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  Ministry’s 
Inspector  before  the  Commons  Committee  the 
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recalled  and  further  examined. 

Ministry’s  decision  was  mainly  based  on  matters 
relating  to  education  and  main  roads. 

Again,  finance  was  not  given  in  the  Representation 
as  a ground  for  the  application,  but  on  cross-examina- 
tion the  Corporation’s  witnesses  said  they  hoped  to 
gain  £10,000  a year  by  severance. 

The  difference  between  the  case  presented  to  the 
two  Select  Committees  and  the  case  presented  at  the 
Local  Inquiry  by  the  Town  Clerk  is  shown  by  the 
following  quotations  ; — 

The  Town  Clerh  : “ Now  it  has  been  suggested 
that  before  the  Corporation  can  succeed  with 
this  application  they  must  show  that  the  work 
of  the  County  Council  carried  on  in  this  Borough 
is  inefficient.*  Nobody  has  suggested  that  it  is 
inefficient  at  all.  It  has  not  been  suggested, 
but  what  we  do  say  is  that  when  we  have  reached 
the  50,000  poimlation  we  are  entitled,  provided 
we  have  a clean  record,  to  he  raised  to  the  status 
of  a County  Borough  ”... 

When  counsel  for  the  Corporation  presented 
Doncaster’s  case  to  the  Select  Committees  he  rejected 
this  entirely.  He  said  “ I admit — and  I hope  I have 
never  said  anything  to  the  contrary — that  it  is  not 
enough  for  me  to  say  that  I have  50,000  inhabitants.” 
The  complications  and  contradictions  in  essentials 
which  marked  the  various  stages  of  the  Corporation’s 
case  were  such  that,  had  the  Bill  become  law,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  say  on  what  principle 
Doncaster  had  become  a County  Borough. 

The  Bill  was  rejected  by  the  Lords  Committee. 
Doncaster  (population  54,052)  is  the  geographical 
centre  of  an  area  corresponding  with  the  Poor  Law 
Union  of  Doncaster  (population  including  Don- 
caster, 155,450).  Important  coalfields  have  been 
opened  out,  and  large  mining  villages  have  sprung 
up  and  others  will  follow. 

Other  industries  are  developing. 

Doncaster  is  the  only  possible  centre  for  the  prin- 
cipal services  provided  by  the  County  Council  for 
Doncaster  and  the  surrounding  area. 

Universities. — ^Doncaster  has  the  benefit  of  the 
very  extensive  provision  made  by  the  Council,  includ- 
ing direct  endowment  and  a most  comprehensive 
scholarship  scheme. 

Secondary  Schools. — There  is  a grammar  school 
for  boys  maintained  by  means  of  grants  of  the  County 
Council  to  cover  the  deficit  on  maintenance  account, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  estimates,  and  a school 
for  girls,  built  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Borough 


* This  was  not  in  fact  suggested.— W.V.D. 
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Council  and  the  County  Council  and  wholly  main- 
tained by  the  County  Council,  hut  under  manage- 
ment largely  representative  of  the  Borough;  a tech- 
nical school  belonging  to  the  Corporation,  but  main- 
tained at  the  sole  expense  of  the  County  Council. 

Coal  Mining  Training  Centre. — In  connection  with 
the  County  organisation  to  provide  for  the  South 
Yorkshire  mines,  Doncaster  is  a centre  for  a course 
of  instruction. 

There  was  no  suggestion  that  the  County  organi- 
sation or  metho’ds  could  be  improved,  or  of  any  stint- 
ing of  expenditure  by  the  County  Council  which  could 
benefit  the  Borough,  but  Doncaster  demanded  inde- 
pendence, and  whilst  it  was  admitted  that  they  had 
their  full  share  in  the  management  of  the  schools, 
they  wanted  to  be  wholly  independent  of  the  County 
Council.  The  Borough  Council  policy  involved  the 
provision  by  the  County  Council  of  other  secondary 
schools  to  provide  for  the  County  district  surround- 
ing Doncaster.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  the 
aggregate  expense  of  secondary  education  for  the 
entire  area  would  be  increased,  and  it  could  not  be 
alleged  that  greater  efficiency  would  be  secured. 

If  it  be  suggested  that  some  sort  of  joint  scheme 
should  be  made  by  which  the  County  Council  and 
Doncaster  would  enter)  into  partnership,  I have  to 
point  out  that  any  scheme  of  this  kind  must  leave  the 
ultimate  financial  responsibility  with  the  two  Councils, 
and  at  best  would  be  an  imperfect  restoration  of  the 
previously  existing  administration. 

In  ^ developing  a new  scheme  for  secondary  ain|d 
technical  education,  the  County  Council  would  always 
be  faced  with  the  fear  that  the  Borough  policy  would 
involve  continued  attempts  to  abstract  portions  of 
the  County  area,  and  in  such  circumstances  it  would 
be  practically  impossible  for  the  County  Council  to 
undertake  the  provision  of  extensive  school  accommo- 
dation, which  might  soon  prove  to  be  redundant  for 
the  purposes  of  their  own  area. 

Tuberculosis. — It  was  given  in  evidence  that  the 
County  had  a complete  scheme  under  the  supervision 
of  a highly  skilled  expert  with  laboratory  and  other 
facilities  for  research.  _ There  are  11  Assistant  Tuber- 
culosis Officers,  all  highly  qualified.  Docal  clinics 
/or  dispensaries  are  a vitally  essential  part  of  the 
scheme,  and  one  of  these  to  serve  Doncaster  and  the 
populous  surrounding  district  is  situate  in  Don- 
caster, where  one  of  the  skilled  Tuberculosis  OflElcers 
attends  three  days  a week.  He  is  available  for  con- 
sultation with  the  patient’s'  own  doctor,  and  in  cases 
of  special  difficulty  can  confer  with  the  Chief  Tuber- 
culosis Officer,  and  he  has  at  hand  the  various 
appliances  for  aiding  diagnosis  in  difiicult  cases. 

Doncaster  proposed  to  take  over  the  dispensary 
and  to  place  it  under  their  own  Medical  Officer  of 
Health. 

It  is  submitted  that  this  service  could  not  be 
of  the  same  value  to  Doncaster  as  that  of  the  County. 

Jf  Doncaster  Borough  was  abstracted,  it  would 
still  be  necessary  for  the  County  Council  to  retain 
the  clinic  in  Doncaster,  and  the  services  of  a Tuber- 
culosis Officer  and  nurse  would  still  be  required 
there,  so  there  would  be  no  material  saving  of  ex- 
pense to  the  County  as  a set-off  for  the  loss  of  rate- 
able value. 

In  any  case  it  would  throw  a new  expenditure  on 
the  Borough,  and  in  any  financial  adjustment  the 
Corporation  would  claim  that  this  expenditure 
would  be  a set-off  against  the  claim  of  the  Council, 
who  would  thus  be  deprived  of  compensation. 

Other  heads  of  County  administration  would  also 
be  disturbed  in  the  same  way,  but  these  two  heads 
may  suffice  as  an  example. 

It  is  confidently  asserted  that,  while  there 
would  be  injury  to  the  County  services,  there  would 
be  no  gain,  but  a loss  of  efficiency  in  the  service 
obtained  by  the  Borough,  as  well  as  financial  loss. 


10,373.  (Chairman) : You  propose  to  call  attention 
to  the  Doncaster  case  as  a particular  example  of  the 


principles  you  wish  to  put  before  us? — ^Yes,  my 
Lord;  adhering  as  far  as  possible  to  principles,  and 
only  going  into  such  detail  as  is  necessary  to  illu- 
minate them,  and  to  give  an  example  of  important 
points. 

10.374.  Quite  so.  As  you  say  in  the  second  sub- 
paragi-aph,  you  quote  Doncaster  ae  an  instance  of 
the  absence  of  settled  principles  upon  which  applica- 
tions of  this  kind  should  be  determined.  Perhaps 
you  would  not  mind  elaborating  that  point  a little.? 
— Y’es.  The  history  of  this  case  shortly  was  this. 
It  went  through  the  ordinary  processes;  first  of  all 
the  Local  Inquiry,  then  we  opposed  in  the  Commons, 
and  at  that  date  we  had  pressed  for  a Royal  Com- 
mission, but  so  far  without  success. 

10.375.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  ■.  Did  you  oppose  at  the 
Local  Inquiry.? — Yes,  we  opposed  strenuously  all 
through. 

10.376.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : When  you  say  “ we 

pressed  for  a Royal  Commission,”  whom  do  you  mean 
by  “we  ”? — ^I  was  rather  identifying  myself  at  the 
moment  with  the  West  Riding  County  Council.  The 
West  Riding  County  Council  opposed  at  every  stage, 
first  of  all  at  the  Local  Inquiry.  ’ 

10.377.  I quite  understood  that  you  referred  to 

the  County  Council  then,  hut  later  on  you  stated 
“We  pressed  for  a Commission”.? — Yes.  I meant 

the  County  Council. 

10,37S.  (Chairman) : But  your  particular  point  is 
the  absence  of  settled  principles.?  That  is  what  I 
want  to  ask  you  to  explain  a little  ? — ^When  we  opposed 
in  the  Commons  a Royal  Commission  had  been  asked 
for,  but  so  far  not  promised — in  fact,  refused.  Then 
we  lost  in  the  Commons,  which  I refer  to  later. 
In  the  meantime,  before  the  case  got  to  the 
Loids,  the  great  debate  on  County  Boroughs  had 
come  on  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rejection  of  the  Leeds  and  Bradford 
proposals  a Royal  Commission  had  been  promised, 
and  that  to  some  extent  affected  the  position  when 
we  got  to  the  Lords.  I am  only  explaining  that 
as  a matter  of  history.  Now,  getting  back  to 
the  principles,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Don- 
caster case  was  based  upon  everything  being  quite 
as  it  should  be  in  Doncaster — good  administration 
by  the  Borough  Council ; the  whole  of  the  arrange- 
ments, whether  by  the  Borough  Council  or  by  the 
County  ^ Council,  admirable — educational  facilities, 
everything  that  could  be  desired ; and  there- 
fore it  was  argued  that  Doncaster,  being  an 
important  and  growing  town,  probably  increasing 
in  importance  as  time  went  on,  had  practically  a 
right  to  ask  to  be  made  a County  Borough.  That 
was  preserving  the  old  vicious  tradition  that,  all 
being  well  in  the  Borough,  it  had  in  effect  a right 
to  demand  complete  independence.  That  was  the 
case  put  in  their  Representation,  and  that  was  the 
case  supported  by  the  Town  Clerk,  whose  opening 
address  I quote  from  here.  He  was  representing 
the  Borough  at  the  Inquiry^  and  he  says,  as  you 
see:  ‘'It  has  been  suggested  that  before  the 

Corporation  can  succeed  with  this  application  they 
must  show  that  the  work  of  the  County  Council 
carried  on  in  this  Borough  is  inefficient.  Nobod> 
has  suggested  that  it  is  inefficient  at  all.  It  Has  not 
been  suggested,  but  what  we  do  say  is  that  when  we 
have^  reached  the  50,000  j)opulation  we  are  entitled, 
p7  oyided  we  have  a clean  record,  to  be  raised  to  the 
status  of  a County  Borough.”  Well,  we  think 
that  does  very  accurately  reflect  the  position  taken  up 
by  the  Minister  on  these  County  Borough  applica- 
tions, because  you  have  had  it  that  the  Borough, 
being  carried  on  efficiently,  and  in  the  absence  of 
anything  very  special,  as  in  the  cases  of  Cambridge 
and  Luton,  a Provisional  Order  wae  granted  for  con- 
^tuting  it  a County  Boroug'h.  Well,  so  far  for  that. 
The  Minister  decided  in  favour  of  Doncaster,  and 
made  a Provisional  Order,  and  he  gave  certain 
leasons;  and  before  the  Commons  Committee  the 
Inspector  gave  evidence  which  is  important.  As 
I ^ have  said,  counsel  for  the  Corporation  recog- 
nising that  it  was  not  strictly  the  law,  or 
by  any  manner  of  means  the  law — that  Doncastei* 
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had  merely  to  show  that  it  had  50,000  inhabitants 
and  was  well  administered — pointed  out  that 
it  lay  on  him  to  prove  desirability  in  some  shape 
or  other  on  the  part  of  Doncaster,  but  although  he 
said  that,  he  said  then  and  at  different  times  that 
had  Doncaster  possessed  the  50,000  inhabitants  at 
the  date  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  it  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  included  in  the  Third  Schedule 
to  that  Act;  and  no  doubt  that  is  true.  As  far  as 
I can  see,  ive  never  got  away  from  that  point  in  the 
Commons  Committee,  and  I should  like  to  read  to 
you  just  one  sentence,  representing  the  view  of  the 
Chairman. 

10.379.  Excuse  my  interrupting  you,  but  I should 
like  to  ask  you  what  your  point  is  on  this.  Do  you 
wish  to  ajrgue  that  a population  of  50,000  does  not 
entitle  a Borough  to  apply  for  County  Borough 
status — is  that  the  point? — 1 think  that  idea  still 
exists. 

10.380.  (Sir  Byland  Adhins) : It  is  not  a question 
whether  they  can  apply  for  County  Borough  status, 
but  whether  they  are  entitled  to  it? — Their  case  was 
that  they  were  entitled  to  it. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) ; Is  not  the  point  shown 
later  on  in  the  paragraph,  where  you  say,  “ The 
complications  and  contradictions  in  essentials  which 
marked  the  various  stages  of  the  Corporation’s 
case  were  such  that,  had  the  Bill  become  law,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  say  on  what  principle 
Doncaster  had  become  a County  Borough  ”? 

10.381.  (Chairmam) ; Yes,  and  in  the  second  sub- 
paragraph  of  paragraph  12,  too.  It  is  the  question 
of  the  50,000,  which  I wanted  to  be  quite  sure  you 
were  on? — Yes,  and  as  far  as  I can  see,  at  the  end 
of  the  Doncaster  case  we  had  never  got  away  from  the 
prejudicial  effect  produced  by  the  prevalent  idea  that 

50.000  gives  something  like  a title,  and  the  Chairman 
himself,  after  hearing  a good  deal  of  the  evidence 
and  cross-examination,  said  expressly : “ Here  the 
County  Council  are  going  to  get  something  w<hich 
they  never  expected,  and  which  they  would  not  have 
had  but  for  the  fact  that  at  the  moment  Doncaster 
had  not  got  the  50,000.”  That,  of  course,  loses  sight 
altogether  of  the  point  which  has  been  brought  before 
you  so  often,  that  things  now  are  totally  different 
from  what  they  were  then,  and  that  the  Act  itself 
discriminates  absolutely  between  what  is  necessary 
now  to  make  a County  Borough,  and  what  was 
necessary  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

10.382.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : You  were  there,  and  you 
could  have  pointed  all  these  things  out? — We  did; 
we  pointed  it  out  over  and  over  again,  and  that  is 
where  we  got  to;  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
never  got  away  from  that,  and  that  is  a point,  to  my 
mind,  of  the  greatest  importance  when  we  come 
later,  on  to  talk  of  the  principles  which  are  to  be 
laid  down,  and  how  far  they  can  be  dealt  with  by 
legislation. 

10.383.  It  sometimes  happens,  you  know,  that  the 
Chairman  of  a Committee  does  not  agree  with  one 
of  the  parties? — Quite,  and  I am  on  that  point. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins):  But  that  is  surely  rather 
dialectic,  is  it  not?  The  point  is  that  the  witness 
is  positively  giving  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commons  Committee  him- 
self said  something  which  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  what  we  all  agree  to  be  the 
law.  The  mere  fact  that  a Borough  had  not 

60.000  population  in  1888  no  doubt  was  a reason  why 
it  was  not  made  a County  Borough;  but  to  say  that 
once  that  reason  is  removed  it  is  to  be  assumed  that 
therefore  the  Borough  must  become  a County  Borough 
is  not  in  accord  with  the  law. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : Of  course  it  is  not. 

10.384.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I quite  admit  that  we 
are  not  bound  by  the  vagaries  of  individuals,  but  did 
the  Chairman  say  that? — Yes. 

10,38-5.  (Chairman) : Perhaps  you  will  read  the 
passage? — It  is  on  page  30  of  the  Minutes  of  Speech 
for  the  24th  May,  1922,  before  the  House  of  Commons 
Select  Committee  on  the  Doncaster  Bill.  The  Chair- 
man (Sir  Harry  Samuel)  said : “ There  is  no  doubt 


about  it  that  owing  to  la  certain  defect  as  to  the 
number  of  the  population,  certain  rights  and 
privileges  had  to  be  handed  over  to  you  ” (he  is 
talking  to  Sir  Lynden  Macassey,  counsel  who  repre- 
sented the  County  Council)  “ which  belonged  formerly 
to  the  applicants.”  Of  course,  that  is  absolutely  and 
wholly  erroneous,  and  it  could  only  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  dominated  throughout  by  this 
fallacious  notion,  that  Doncaster  did  retain  something 
like  a right  to  claim  County  Borough  status.  That 
is  my  point,  and  on  that  later  on  we  press  very 
strongly  the  point  that  some  clear  legislation  is  wanted 
to  define  the  principles  on  which  a County  Borough 
should  be  created. 

10.386.  The  principles  of  the  population  question? 
— Yes.  We  want  something  clearer  than  the  Act  of 
1888,  in  order  to  get  away  and  get  a new  start  as  to 
what  is  to  give  a primd  facie  case  for  constituting  a 
County  Borough. 

10.387.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : You  have  given  us  an 
illustration,  I understand,  which  came  under  your 
own  immediate  notice,  of  the  misconception  which 
exists  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  1888  Act  ? — Yes,  a mis- 
conception which  we  could  not  break  down,  even  when 
first-rate  counsel  put  it  as  clear  as  possible. 
That  is  my  point  on  that.  Then  coming  to  the 
Lords  Committee,  the  case  reached  them  in  that 
position — with  a total  absence  of  principle — and  that 
certainly  was  not  made  more  clear  by  the  evidence 
given  by  the  Inspector,  who  referred  in  his  evidence 
especially  to  education,  which  is  mentioned  later  on. 
He  said  that  on  the  whole  he  thought  the 
balance  lay  in  favour  of  Doncaster  having  control. 
He  did  not  say  one  word  as  to  how  he  arrived 
at  that  conclusion,  and  apparently  he  had  ignored 
all  the  evidence  which  was  given  to  show  that 
there  were  the  greatest  possible  difficulties  in  this 
case  if  the  severance  of  Doncaster  took  place ; and  the 
Minister,  following  that  out  in  his  letter  announcing 
the  decision  on  the  Provisional  Order,  said  that  there 
appeared  no  reason  why  joint  arrangements  might  not 
be  made  in  this  case.  But  again  there  is  no  refer- 
ence to  evidence,  and  the  evidence  does  show  that  very 
great  difficulties  might  be  expected,  owing  to  the 
fact — and  again  I refer  you  to  quotations — ^that  the 
Doncaster  witnesses  said  that  Doncaster  must  have 
control,  especially  in  reference  to  the  girls’  secondary 
school,  which,  as  has  been  statedj  is  jointly  vested  in 
the  County  Council  and  the  Borough  Council — that 
they  must  have  absolute  control  of  that,  and  their 
policy  was  that  that  school  must  be  for  the  prior  use 
of  Doncaster  girls,  to  the  exclusion,  if  there  was  not 
room,  of  all  pupils  from  outside.  That  left  the 
County  Council  in  the  air.  Doncaster  was  so  amiable 
as  to  say  that  if  there  was  room  in  the  school  they 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  outside  girls  coming 
in.  But  I am  again  on  the  clash  of  the  grounds  of 
decision,  and  in  the  face  of  all  that  there  was  nothing 
at  all  to  indicate  that  the  Inspector  or  the  Minister 
contemplated  the  slightest  difficulty  with  regard  to 
education.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  if  the 
Borough  could  succeed  in  that,  we  must,  as  they 
suggested  themselves  by  their  witnesses,  have  built 
two,  and  possibly  more,  schools  outside  the  Borough — 
we  must  have  had  a ring,  because  there  was  no  other 
centre  except  Doncaster;  and  that  is  the  case, 
generally  speaking,  where  you  have  a Borough  in  the 
centre  of  a Union — there  was  no  other  common  centre 
except  Doncaster,  to  which  the  girls  and  boys  could 
be  brought  in. 

10.388.  (Chairman) : Your  argument  is  directed  to 

show  us  that  the  Inspector’s  reports  should  be  pub- 
lished, and  the  reasons  for  the  Minister’s  decision 
should  be  published?  Is  that  what  you  wish  to 
emphasise? — We  think  that  the  decision  conflicted 
with  the  case  put  by  the  Corporation,  their  case  being 
that  Doncaster  was  well  served,  and  everything  as  it 
should  be.  • 

10.389.  Is  your  evidence  directed  to  show  that  the 
Inspector’s  report  and  the  Minister’s  decision  should 
be  published,  and  that  the  reasons  should  be  pub- 
lished?— I would  say  Yes  to  that,  but  the  point  I 
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want  to  make  is  that  the  decision  is  on  a wrong 
ground,  owing  doubtless  to  the  reasons  I have 
endeavoured  to  point  out,  and  to  the  character  of 
the  tribunal  to  some  extent,  and  that  the  decision 
is  in  conflict  with  the  grounds  put  forward  by 
Doncaster. 

10.390.  What  is  the  wrong  point?  I am  afraid  I 
do  not  follow  it? — The  ground  on  which  the  Minister 
decided  is  not  at  all  the  ground  which  the  Corpora- 
tion themselves  put  forward  as  a reason  for  getting 
County  Borough  status. 

10.391.  The  reasons  for  the  Minister’s  decision  are 
not  published,  are  they? — The  Inspector  gave 
evidence. 

10.392.  But  the  report  is  not  published,  as  we 
know.P — No. 

10.393.  And  your  desire  is  that  the  report  should 
be  published,  and  the  Minister  should  state  his 
reasons  when  he  comes  to  a decision  in  any  case.? — 
That  is  another  point. 

10.394.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : But,  pardon  me,  the 

Minister  did  state  his  reasons? — Yes,  he  stated  his 
reasons. 

10.395.  In  your  memorandum  you  set  out  the 
evidence  of  the  Inspector,  but  you  do  not  give  the 
document  we  should  expect  to  find— that  is,  the 
document  containing  the  reasons  which  the  Minister 
had  in  coming  to  his  decision? — No,  but  I am  pre- 
pared to  do  that. 

(Chairmam) : He  does  not  state  the  whole  of  his 
reasons;  he  writes  a letter,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  the  whole  of  the  reasons  are  quoted  in  extenso  ? 

(itf?'.  Pritchard) : He  does  give  reasons,  my  Lord  ? 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : What  I am  rather  at  a loss 
to  understand  is  whether  the  witness  is  now  speaking 
of  a general  practice,  following  on  what  your  Lord- 
ship  asked  him,  or  whether  he  is  criticising  the 
Minister’s  conduct  in  relation  to  this  particular 
application?  We  seem  to  have  got  from  the  par- 
ticular to  the  general? 

(Chairman)  (to  the  witness) : You  will  perhaps  clear 
that  point  up  ? 

10.396.  (Sir  William  Middlebrooh) : May  I put 
another  question  first,  with  regard  to  your  remark 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  gave  no  reasop 

for  his  decision ?— Oh,  no,  I have  not  said  that 

at  all. 

10.397.  I understood  you  to  say  that? — No;  I 
merely,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  read  one  passage. 

10.398.  On  this  side  of  the  table  we  certainly 
thought  you  said  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
gave  no  reasons  for  his  decision? — Oh,  no;  1 did  not 
say  that  at  all. 

10.399.  That  is  the  course  usually  taken,  is  it  not  ? 
— What  I am  doing  is  simply  to  show  that  in  this  case 
no  two  people  seem  to  have  been  actuated  by  any 
common  principle. 

10.400.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : May  I put  it  to  you 
in  this  way:  you  wish  to  call  our  attention  to  the 
fact,  first  of  all,  that  the  Doncaster  Corporation  as 
represented  by  their  Town  Clerk,  put  forward  ’the 
argument  that  everything  is  all  right,  no  complaint 
of  the  County,  all  the  services  are  all  right,  but  as 
they  are  over  60,000  population  they  are  entitled  to 
become  a County  Borough? — Yes. 

10, 400a.  Then  afterwards  their  counsel  puts  it  in  a 
different  way,  and  I understand  you  Co  say  that  in  a 
letter  from  the  Minister  the  reasons  given  are  either 
different  or  put  in  a different  perspective? — Yes. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : May  I join  with  Mr. 

Pritchard  in  asking  my  Lord  to  ask  you  to  let  us 
have  that  letter  of  the  Minister,  whatever  it  is,  good, 
bad,  or  indift'erent? 

10.401.  (Chairman)  : Have  you  that  letter?— Yes,  I 
have  it  here. 

10.402.  I wonder  whether  you  would  read  it  to  us? 

— There  is  only  one  jiaragraph  that  is  material  on 
this  point : “ There  is  no  ground  for  thinking  that 
as  a consequence  of  the  change  ” 

10.403.  I think  we  had  better  have  the  whole  letter. 
It  is  not  the  usual  practice  for  the  Minister  to  give 
reasons  in  extenso^  but  he  writes  a letter,  and  we 


would  like  to  know  what  he  wrote? — It  is  dated  the 
23rd  December,  1921 : “I  am  directed  by  the  Minister 
of  Health  to  inform  you  that  he  has  considered  the 
report  of  his  Inspectoi',  Mr.  Hetherington,  on  the 
Inquiry  into  the  Eepresentation  of  the  Town  Council 
of  Doncaster  in  favour  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Borough  as  a County  Borough.  After  taking  full 
account  of  the  present  and  prospective  conditions  and 
of  the  arguments  which  were  advanced  for  and  against 
the  application,  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
should  be  granted.  In  coming  to  this  decision  the 
Minister  has  been  influenced  by  the  following  facts 
and  considerations: — that  the  Borough  has  already 
a population  of  64,000;  that  there  is  prospect  of  still 
further  large  growth;  that,  except  in  regard  to  the 
provision  of  hospital  accommodation  for  oases  of  in- 
fectious disease,  the  Town  Council  are  taking  steps 
to  deal  adequately  with  the  sanitary  requirements  of 
the  Borough;  that  there  is  no  ground  for  thinking 
that,  as  a consequence  of  the  change,  any  of  the 
services  now  being  administered  in  olie  Borough  by 
the  County  Council  cannot  be  equally  well  adminis- 
tered by  the  Town  Council  for  the  Borough  itself,  or 
that  the  requirements  of  higher  education  for  Don- 
caster and  the  surrounding  districts  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  met  by  arrangement  between  the  County 
Council  and  the  Town  Council  so  far  as  may  be 
considered  necessary  or  desirable;  and  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Borough  as  a County  Borough  should 
not  have  any  seriously*  adverse  effect  on  the  County 
administration.  The  draft  of  the  Provisional  Order 
ivhich  will  be  prepared  to  give  effect  to  the  decision 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Town  Council  at  an  early 
date.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  hospital  accom- 
modation for  cases  of  infectious  disease,  I am  to 
remind  the  Town  Council  that  in  1914  they  gave  an  • 
undertaking  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
provide  at  once  a new  isolation  hospital.  The 
present  hospital  has  recently  been  inspected  by  one 
of  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Ministry,  who  reports 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  scarlet  fever  hut,  the 
accommodation  at  this  hospital  is  unsuitable  for  the 
treatment  of  infectious  diseases.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  Minister  will  require  an  undertaking 
from  the  Town  Council  to  proceed  with  the  provision 
of  a new  hospital  (the  site  for  which  has  already,  it 
is  understood,  been  selected),  as  soon  as  in  his  opinion 
financial  circumstances  permit.” 

10,404.  I am  sorry  to  trouble  you  to  read  the  whole 
letter,  but  I thought  it  desirable  to  have  the  whole 
of  it  before  us,  just  to  see  exactly  what  the  Minister 
had  said.  This  is  the  statement  made  by  the  Minister, 
and  it  is  a fairly  full  quotation  of  the  reasons  for  his 
decision? — Yes,  but  the  point  I was  making  was  that 
it  does  not  appear  to  follow  very  closely,  or  indeed, 
at  all,  the  grounds  given  in  the  Representation 
of  the  Borough  Council,  that  everything  was  all  right, 
and  so  on — there  is  a conflict,  and  I only  want  to 
carry  my  argument  to  that  extent. 

10,405  (Mr.  Pritchard) : You  refer  to  and  quote 
a statement  made  by  the  Town  Clerk,  who  was  con- 
ducting the  case  for  the  Corporation  at  the  Local 
Inquiry,  and  you  place  in  italics  the  words  to  which 
you  want  to  call  attention.  Those  words  are  these: 

“ What  we  do  say  is  that  when  we  have  reached  the 
50,000  population  we  are  entitled,  provided  we  have 
a clean  record,  to  be  raised  to  the  status  of  a County 
Borough.”  You  quarrel  with  that  statement  as  a 
statement  of  law,  do  you  not? — Yes,  certainly. 

10.406.  But  you  do  not  suggest,  do  you,  that  the 
Town  Clerk  based  his  whole  case  on  that? — Oh,  no, 
but  still,  that  was  their  case  in  their  Representation, 
put  quite  shortly. 

10.407.  I am  dealing  for  the  moment  with  the  case 
as  laid  before  the  Inspector  by  the  Town  Clerk.  You 
do  not  suggest  that  the  Town  Clerk,  in  laying  his 
case  before  the  Inspector,  based  it  entirely  on  that 
suggestion? — No,  but  I was  anxious  to  keep  off 
merits.  I do  not  mind,  of  course. 

10.408.  But  without  going  into  merits — the  merits 
were  gone  into  at  the  Local  Inquiry  very  fully  ? 
Clearly;  it  was  a long  Inquiry. 
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(Mr.  Pritchard) : If  the  Town  Clerk  had  merely 
wanted  to  base  his  case  on  the  statement  that  they 
had  50,000  population  and  a clean  record,  it  would 
have  been  disposed  of  in  ten  minutes? 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Oh,  no,  surely,  you  cannot 
prove  a clean  record  before  the  Inspector  in  any- 
thing like  ten  minutes? 

10,409  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Well,  let  us  say  a couple 
of  hours.  (To  the  Witness.)  At  the  Inquiry  they 
went  into  matters  quite  apart  from  that,  showing 
th.at  the  change  of  functions  from  the  County  Co'Uncil 
to  the  Borough  Council  would  in  their  opinion  be 
desirable?  It  would  have  been  quite  unnecessary 
to  go  into  any  of  those  matters  if  the  Corporation 
had  based  their  claim  on  the  words  you  have  quoted, 
would  it  not? — Yes,  but  I did  refer  to  a matter 
which  took  a number  of  hours,  and  that  was  this 
question  of  facilities  for  education.  The  case  in  the 
Representation  was  that  everything  was  all  right, 
hut  the  case  put  by  the  Doncaster  witnesses  was, 
“ We  must  control  that  school,  which  is  the 
joint  property  of,  and  jointly  served  by,  the  County 
and  the  Borough.”  That  is,  of  course,  a matter  of 
acute  conflict,  and  that  is  a matter  which  must 
arise  in  all  these  cases  of  proposals  to  constitute 
a new  County  Borough. 

10.410.  There  was  that  question  and  the  question 
of  main  roads? — That  is  of  a totally  different 
character;  that  I regard  as  financial,  myself. 

10.411.  That  may  be,  but  it  was  gone  into  very 
folly  at  the  Inquiry? — Yes. 

10.412.  Evidence  was  called  by  the  Corporation  in 
regard  to  that  suibject? — Yes,  but  that  is  no  part  of 
the  case  I desire  to  make  here. 

10.413.  No,  but  my  point  is  this.  You  have  quoted 
a reference  to  a speech  made  by  the  Town  Clerk 
and  quoted  a few  words,  and  what  I say  is  that  that 
was  not  the  case  put  before  the  Inspector?  Do  you 
agree? — I have  not  for  a moment  said  it  was. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Not  the  whole  case? 

10,414  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : Not  the  whole  case.P — But 
it  was  the  foundation  of  the  case;  it  was  the  broad 
case  on  which  they  rested  their  application. 

10,416.  Surely  not?  Then  why  did  they  call 
elaborate  evidence  on  the  subject  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  main  roads? — ^That  is  for  them  to  say. 

10,416.  But  one  can  deduce  from  that  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  baaing  their  claim  on  the  mere 

fact ? — Well,  the  Representation  is  very  short, 

and  that  essential  part  of  the  speech  is  also  very 
short,  and,  I think,  extremely  lucid. 

10,417  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : .And  somehow  or 
other  they  seem  to  have  conveyed  the  same  cardinal 
idea  to  the  Chairman  oif  the  Committee  in  the 
House  of  Commons? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Pritchard)  : I think  perhaps  we  had  better 
read  a little  more  from  the  Minutes  of  what  took 
place  on  that  occasion  than  you  have  read. 

(Sir  Byla,nd  Adkins) ; I understand,  Mr.  Pritchard, 
that  you  have  now  passed  from  the  episodes  at  the 
Local  Inquiry  to  the  hearing  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons? 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : Yes. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Because  they  are  quite 

distinct  processes? 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : Distinct  processes,  yes. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : At  the  proper  time,  perhaps 
1 might  ask  a question  on  the  earlier  part? 

10.418.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  (to  the  Witness) : Have 
you  the  discussions  which  took  place  at  page  30? — 
They  are  in  the  room,  I think. 

(Chairman) : Is  this  the  proceedings  before  the 
Commons  Committee? 

10.419.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  Yes;  the  Bill  was  before 
a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  presided  over 
by  Sir  Harry  Samuel.  Have  you  the  page? — Yes. 

10.420.  What  you  read,  I think,  is  this : “ (The 
Chairman) : There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  owing 
to  a certain  defect  as  to  the  number  of  the  popula- 
tion, certain  rights  and  privileges  had  to  be  handed 
over  to  you  ” — that  is  the  County — which  belonged 


formerly  to  the  applicants.  (Sir  Lynden  Macassey) 
who  appeared  for  you,  I take  it  ? — Yes. 

10, 4M.  “ With  great  deference,  not  at  all.  Before 

the  Act  of  1888  we  know  the  old  conditions 

(The  Chairman) : Well,  they  governed  themselves,  did 
they  not?  (Sir  Lynden  Macassey):  They  governed 
themselves  in  respect  of  such  matters  as  were  applic- 
able to  local  government.  (The  Chairman) : And  they 
have  lost  those  powers?  (Sir  Lynden  Macassey) : 
No,  Sir,  with  deference — what  has  happened  is  this — 
there  has  been  built  up  a great  system  of  County 
Council  administration,  and  the  question  was  decided 
bj'  Parliament  at  the  time  they  passed  the  Act, 
where  they  would  draw  the  line  between  County 
Borouglifi  which  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  juris- 
diction of  Counties,  and  the  remaining  Boroughs  and 
Urban  Districts  which  were  to  be  subjected  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  County  Councils.”  Then  the 
Chairman  saj's ; “ And  the  disability  was  popula- 

tion. I may  not  have  used  the  proper  term,  but  you 
will  follow  what  is  in  my  mind.  There  was  a certain 
disability — population — and  in  the  Act  it  was  clearly 
laid  down  that  in  the  mind  of  Parliament  there  would 
be  an  opportunity  for  granting  to  those  Boroughs 
whidli  were  not  then  in  a position  to  demand  them, 
the  powers  which  they  lost  under  cex’tain  conditions. 
Am  I right  or  wrong?  (Sir  Lynden  Macassey):  You 
are  w'rong.  Sir,  with  deference.  (The  Chairman) : 
Then  please  tell  me  where  I am  wrong.  (Sir  Lynden 
Macassey) : The  50,000  population  line  was  at  that 
time  drawn,  and  there  was  a notion  up  to  the  year 
1913,  which  is  exactly  the  same  notion  as  is  in  the 
minds  of  the  promoters  in  this  case,  and  which  I 
think  actuates  the  Ministry  of  Health,  that  it  was 
quite  enough  to  show  a population  of  60,000,  and 
then  any  Borough  could  come  forward  and  cay : ‘ Wc 
are  entitled  to . County  Borough  administration.’” 
Of  course,  as  regards  the  Minister  of  Health,  we 
have  had  the  reasons,  and  the  Minister  clearly  says 
he  was  not  merely  satisfied  on  the  question  of  popula- 
tion. Then  the  Chairman  said  : “ I never  said  that. 
What  I said  was  that  behind  the  mind  of  Parlia- 
ment when  the  Act  of  1888  was  passed  it  was  clear 
that  Parliament  expected  under  certain  circumstances 
those  Boroughs  which  had  not  then  the  necessary 
population  would  apply  for  County  powers  when 
they  were  able  to  do  so.”  I do  not  know  what  you 
have  to  quarrel  with  in  the  Chairman’s  statement. 
He  says  that  having  got  the  necessary  population 
they  would  under  certain  circumstances  have  the 
right  to  apply  for  County  Borough  powers? — Yes. 

(Chairman)  : That  is  just  the  point  which  was  raised 
in  answer  to  my  question.  The  Chairman  here  said 
to  apply  for  County  Borough  powers.  As  far  as  I 
understand  it,  he  did  not  mean  to  say  it  gave  them 
the  right  to  have  the  application  accepted. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : But  he  is  running  away 
irom  what  he  siays  earlier.  He  finds  he  is  in  a 
corner,  and  tries  to  wriggle  out  of  it.  Quite  early 
he  distinctly  stated  that  Doncaster  had  been  deprived 
of  something — ^I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  is  the  exact 
language  used,  but  it  is  clear,  to  use  the  witness’s 
own  words,  that  that  was  his  dominant  idea  to  start 
with,  and  then  he  tried  to  get  out  of  it. 

10.422.  (Chairman) : But  you  agree  it  merely  applies 
to  the  application  there? — No.  I think  absolutely, 
as  Sir  Walter  says. 

10.423.  I mean  as  to  this  particular  quotation?-— 
The  words  he  used  are  these:  “there  would  be  an 
opportunity  for  granting  to  those  Boroughs  which 
were  not  then  in  a position  to  demand  them,  the 
powers  which  they  lost,”  and  he  sticks  to  that  all 
through,  and  never  gets  away  from  it — that  Doncaster 
has  been  wrongly  deprived  of  something — he  uses  very 
strong  language.  He  says  in  consequence  of  this  idea 
that  the  County  Council  is  actuated  by  greed;  they 
want  to  retain  something  to  whioh  they  never  had  a 
right,  and  which  has  been  taken  away  from  Doncaster 
by  this  accident. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : That  is  to  say,  they  never 
had  a right  to  it,  save  by  the  accident  of  circum- 
stances ? 
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10.424.  (Chairman) : I think  he  said  that  on  the 
Third  Reading.  He  returned  to  it,  I see,  afterwards  P 
— Yes;  we  never  got  that  out  of  his  mind,  that  we 
were  trying  to  rob  Doncaster. 

10.425.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : With  regard  to  the 
first  stage,  the  stage  of  the  Local  Inquiry,  and  the 
sentence  to  which  you  call  attention  in  the  Town 
Clerk’s  speech,  which  you  have  printed  in  italics, 
I understand  you  to  say  you  were  there  and  heard 
itp — No,  I was  not  present. 

10.426.  Then  I understand  you  to  submit  to  us  that 
that  was  the  leading  ground  in  the  mind  of  Doncaster  p 
— I think  so,  undoubtedly. 

10.427.  And  that  that  doubtless  provided  the  motive 
for  their  application  to  be  made  a County  Borough? 
— I think  that  was  their  real  ground. 

10.428.  Of  course,  as  Mr.  Pritchard  has  pointed  out, 
other  things  had  to  be  gone  into,  because  the 
Inspector  would  take  good  care  of  that;  but  I under- 
stand you  to  submit  to  us  that  this  was  the  dominant 
notion  which  lay  behind  their  application  and  gave 
it  its  force  and  energy? — Yes. 

10.429.  And  that,  you  submit  to  us,  is  historically 
and  legally  wrong?  Then  when  you  come  to  the 
inquiry  before  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
the  paragraphs  which  you  have  quoted,  I understand 
you  to  suggest,  show  that  the  Chairman,  at  any  rate, 
was  under  a somewhat  similar  delusion? — Yes. 

10.430.  That  Doncaster  had  been  robbed  of  powers, 
because  it  was  not  quite  numerous  enough  in  popula- 
tion, which  ought  to  come  back  to  it  when  it  got  a 
little  more  numerous  in  population? — That,  I think, 
is  absolutely  clear  from  beginning  to  end. 

10.431.  And  do  you  submit  to  us  that  that  view  of 
the  Act  of  1888,  that  it  robbed  Boroughs  of  under 
50,000  inhabitants  of  pr?-existing  rights  which  they 
would  recover  when  they  increased  their  population, 
is  a positive  caricature  both  of  history  and  law  in 
regard  to  local  government  in  this  country? — Yes. 

10.432.  I take  it,  although  'Sir  Harry  Samuel’s 
mind  may  be  teeming  with  knowledge  with  regard  to 
other  matters,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  with  regard  to 
this  matter  he  does  not  know? — He  does  not  know. 

10.433.  Another  question  which  arose  incidentally 
in  your  evidence  was  on  your  sub-paragraphs  with 
regard  to  education,  which  is  quoted  as  illustrating 
the  shifting  grounds  for  the  decision  which  marked 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings  in  this  matter? — Yes, 
that  is  the  point  I was  making. 

10.434.  You  say  that  Doncaster  is  the  natural 
centre  of  a considerable  area,  an  area  with  a popula- 
tion of  150,000,  roughly,  as  against  the  population 
of  a little  over  60,000  in  Doncaster  itself? — Yes. 

10.435.  And  it  is  the  natural  centre  of  that  area 
for  all  educational  purposes? — Yes,  it  must  be  so 
owing  to  the  communications. 

10.436.  And  as  long  as  the  County  Council  are  the 
Authority  for  higher  education,  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  facilities  as  regards  the  children  who  are 
living  in  Doncaster  town  and  the  children  who  are  . 
living  in  any  other  part  of  this  area.P — That  is  so; 
of  course,  they  get  a greater  pull  and  a much  bigger 
share  owing  to  that. 

10.437.  Of  course,  we  all  agree  it  is  right  and 
proper  that  people  who  live  on  the  spot  should 
benefit?  They  have  not  so  far  to  walk  in  the  rain? — 
Yes;  we  make  no  point  of  that. 

10.438.  But  as  regards  status  and  local  opportunity 
and  financial  payments  and  all  that,  they  are  all  on 
an  equality  throughout  the  whole  area  ? — Absolutely. 

10.439.  Whereas,  if  Doncaster  became  a County 
Borough,  I understand  you  to  say  there  would  be 
specific  preference  given  to  the  fortunate  town 
children  as  against  the  less  fortunate  children  who 

would  be  outside  the  County  Borough? That  would 

be  so,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  school  was 
built  two-thirds  by  the  County  Council  and  one-third 
by  the  Borough. 

10.440.  So  that  in  this  case  the  more  fortunate  child 
would  acquire  a predominant  interest  in  the  common 
heritage  ? — That  would  be  so. 

10.441.  And  that  can  only  be  corrected  by  having  a 
joint  school,  or  by  having  some  regulation  that  the 


children  in  a certain  area  around  the  County 

Borough  should  come  in  on  exactly  the  same  terms 

that  is  the  only  remedy  ? — I think  so. 

10.442.  In  other  words,  you  have  to  perpetuate  the 
practice  of  the  County  Council  by  exceptional 
■arrangements  where  the  people  become  part  of  the 
population  of  a County  Borough.? — Yes,  but  we 
should  be  pulled  up  on  finance,  because  no  scheme  for 
a joint  arrangement  of  that  kind  could  call  upon 
either  party  to  enlarge  a school  to  such  an  extent 
as  might  be  necessary,  and  clearly  we  should  come  up 
against  that  difficulty  at  once. 

10.443.  But  the  short  point  is  that  while  Doncaster 
is  in  the  County  there  is  uniformity  in  the  privilege 
of  obtaining  education  in  one  centre  for  the  children 
within  a large  area? — Yes. 

10.444.  But  if  it  becomes  a County  Borough,  the 
uniformity  is  destroyed.? — Yes. 

10.445.  It  may  be  a good  or  a bad  illustra  „ion,  but 
you  instance  that  as  showing  the  alternating  grounds 
on  which  this  application  was  based? — Yes. 

10.446.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : I notice  that 

later  on  in  this  paragraph  you  say:  “ The  complica- 
tions and  contradictions  in  essentials  which  marlced 
the  various  stages  of  the  Corporation’s  case  were  such 
that,  had  the  Bill  become  law,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  say  on  what  principle  Doncaster  had 
become  a County  Borough  ” ? — Yes. 

10.447.  Does  not  that  apply  to  a certain  extent 
to  the  decisions  of  all  tribunals,  and  point  to  the 
desirability  of  their  giving  their  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  stating  the  ruling  conditions  on  which  it 
was  agreed  that  Doncaster,  for  example,  should 
become  a County  Borough,  and  whether  or  not  it  was 
because  it  possessed  a population  of  over  50,000? 
You  have  quoted  the  Town  Clerk  himself,  and  it  is 
clear  from  what  he  said  that  he  based  his  argument 
on  two  things,  first  of  all  that  the  population  exceeded 
50,000,  and,  secondly,  that  the  local  government  of 
the  Borough  was  efficient  ? — I agree. 

10.448.  Then  you  have  read  the  letter  from  the 
Minister  of  Health,  and  the  Minister  says  that  he 
considers  that  the  application  ought  to  be  granted, 
and  he  gives  his  reasons  why.  He  says:  “ In  coming 
to  this  decision  the  Minister  has  been  influenced 
by  the  following  facts  and  considerations,”  and  the 
first  is  “ that  the  Borough  has  already  a population 
of  54,000  ” (that  is  to  say,  he  agrees  with  the  Town 
Clerk ; but  then  he  goes  on  to  say,  again  following 
the  Town  Clerk)  “that  there  is  prospect  of  still 
further  large  growth;  that,  except  in  regard  to  the 
provision  of  hospital  accommodation  for  cases  of 
infectious  disease, 'the  Town  Council  are  taking  steps 
to  deni  adequately  with  the  sanitary  requirements 
of  the  Borough,”  which  he  thinks  can  easily  be  put 
right;  and,  shortly,  he  takes  a different  view  from 
the  view  taken  by  the  County  Council,  and  says  that 
he  considers  that  the  administration  of  the  County 
would  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  grant  of  County 
Borough  status  to  the  Borough? — Yes,  but  I wish 
to  repeat  that  these  additional  reasons  were  not 
included  or  suggested  in  the  original  Representation 
for  the  Order. 

10.449.  Of  course  the  Order  was  only  up  for 
decision  by  Parliament?  The  Borough  say:  “Wo 
claim  it  first  of  all  because  of  our  population,  and, 
secondly,  because  we  are  efficiently  administered  ” ; 
but  the  Minister  goes  beyond  that  and  looks  at  the 
interests  of  the  County  as  well  as  at  the  interests 
of  the  Borough,  and  he  says  that  in  his  opinion  the 
interests  of  the  County  would  not  be  prejudiced? — 
Y'es. 

10.450.  Then  apparently  exactly  the  same  thing 
appear, s to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Parliamentary  Committee.?— Y'’es. 

10.451.  So  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  grounds 
or  the  principles  on  which  County  Borough  status 
might  have  been  granted  to  Doncaster  are  pretty 
clear?  But  what  I want  to  ask  is,  do  you  think 
th,at  the  Minister  ought  to  have  gone  further  than 
he  did,  and  considered,  which  apparently  he  did  not, 
whether  any  definite  advantage  would  have  been 
gained  by  the  Borough  of  Doncaster  if.  County 
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Borough  status  were  granted  to  it.? — We  think  so 
verj'  strongly,  and  we  have  said  in  this  memorandum 
■that  in  nearly  all  these  oases  not  only  would  it  be 
not  ait  advantage  to  the  Borough,  but  a disadvantage 
to  the  Borough,  because  it  would  get  inferior  services. 

10,492.  I do  not  think  that  it  much  matters  what 
the  opinion  of  the  opponents  in  the  case  is  of  the 
merits  of  the  case,  but  what  I want  to  get  from  you 
is  the  grounds  on  which  you  think  the  Minister 
ought  to  grant  an  ajpplication  ? Am  I right  in 
thinking  that  you  have  considered  that  four  condi- 
tions should  be  fulfilled  : first,  that  there  is  the 
necessary  population ; secondly,  that  there  is  efficient 
government  in  the  area;  thirdly,  that  the  County 
is  not  prejudiced;  and,  fourthly,  that  the  Borough 
gains  a definite  advantage  from  an  alteration  in  its 
status? — Yes — that  last  point  is  put,  I think,  rather 
clearly  by  Mr.  Dent,  and  others — that  is  to  say,  that 
the  Borough  must  show  it  cannot  properly  advance 
without  obtaining  County  Borough  status,  that 
being  subject  to  no  vital  interests  of  the  County 
being  affected. 

10.453.  And  that  is  a point  not  dealt  with  in  the 
letter  from  the  Minister  of  Health  granting  the 
application  p — No. 

10.454.  (iSl?V  Walter  Nicholas)  : In  other  words,  he 
has  not  followed  the  provision  which  is  contained  in 
the  statute,  that  he  should  examine  all  round  the 
question  whether  it  is  desirable? — No,  I was  not  at 
this  moment,  of  course,  saying  that  the  Ministei' 
was  wrong,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  away  from  the 
idea  that  all  along  the  Minister  has  been  governed 
by  the  idea  that  50,000  'population  gives  a right. 

10.455.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : That  is  my 

point,  that  the  question  of  population  governs  the 
case  to  a very  large  extent? — Yes.  Part  of  our  case 
i."  that  we  shall  never  get  away  from  that  until  there 
is  legislation  stating  definitely  what  is  to  give  a 
right  in  future  to  County  Borough  statue.  That 
would  come  out  at  a later  stage. 

10.456.  (Chairm,an) : I should  like  to  ask  one 
question,  on  this  last ' point  raised  ? This  letter  is 
dated  the  23rd  December,  1921,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

10.467.  And  at  that  time  Sir  Alfred  Mond  was 
Minister  of  Health,  was  he  not? — That  is  so. 

10.468.  In  1922,  the  question  of  the  County  Borough 
extensions  came  to  a head,  and  the  governing  factor, 
or  at  least  the  most  important  factor,  in  the  whole 
matter  was  the  debate  on  policy  on  the  Second  Read- 
ing in  the  Leeds  and  Bradford  extensions  case,  was  it 
not? — Clearly. 

10.469.  Do  you  remember  Sir  Alfred  Mond’s  .speech 
ill  til  at  debate,  in  which  he  said  he  had  conducted  the 
Inquiry,  or  that  his  Inspectors  had  conducted  the 
Inquiry,  and  had  satisfied  himself  that  a primu  facie 
case  had  been  established  to  go  before  ParPament, 
and  that  in  those  circumstance, s he  was  bound  to  grant 
a Provisional  Order  to  go  before  Parliament,  and  it 
was  for  Parliament  to  decide  if  he  was  right  or  not? 

I think  that  is  the  gist  of  what  he  said? — Yes,  I 
think  that  was  in  special  reference  to  Leeds  and 
Bradford. 

10.460.  You  do  not  agree  that  it  wus  as  a general 
policy  that  he  said  that? — My  remembrance  is  not 
quite  clear  enough  to  enable  me  to  say  that. 

(Chairman) : My  recollection  is  that  he  said  he  . 
was  bound  to  grant 'a  Provisional  Order  ivhen  he  had 
satisfied  him, self  that  there  was  a primd  facie  case. 

(Sir  liylnnd  Adkins)  : There  is  no  doubt  about  that,' 
my  Lord. 

10.461.  (Chairman)  : That  is  the  general  principle; 
and  -when  he  was  dealing  with  the  Leeds  and  Brad- 
ford case  that  iv'as  the  policy  he  followed? — Yes. 

10.462.  Therefore,  that  being  the  case,  when  the 
etter  of  the  23rd  December,  1921,  was  written  it  was 

wiitten  ivith  this  in  mind,  that  he  granted  the  Pro- 
wsional  Order  on  those  grounds — that  there  was  a 
primd  facie,  case  to  go  before  Parliament?  Do  you 
agree— is  that  so  or  not? — ^What  he  said  in  hie  speech 
must  h'ave  been  what  was  in  his  mind  as  affecting  all 
these  oases. 


10.463.  Quite  so ; therefore  that  was  in  hi.s  mind 
ivhen  the  letter  was  written;  and  there  was  a in-ima 
facie  case  to  go  before  Parliament,  for  Parliament  to 
decide  whether  the  Minister  wms  right  or  not,  and  on 
that  he  granted  .the  Provisional  Order? — That  would 
be  so,  I should  think,  in  his  mind. 

10.464.  Therefore,  it  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as 
a definite  judicial  decision,  but  simply  a case  to  go 
before  a higher  tribunal? — Yes,  but,  of  course,  it  is 
a decision. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : This  particular  point,  m3' 
Lord,  is  not  so  much  a question  of  evidence,  is  it,  as 
a question  of  argument  on  admitted  facts? 

(Chairman):  It  is  a question  of  evidence?  We 
were  discussing  the  Minister’s  decision,  and  we  w'ant 
to  get  at  what  it  is,  or  on  what  grounds  it  is  based, 
"whether  it  is  a decision  on  the  merits  or  a decision 
that  the  case  should  go  before  somebody  else? 

(Sii’  Hyland  Adkins)  : At  the  proper  time  I .should 
argue,  I think,  that  it  has  part  of  the  characteristics 
of  both,  but  the  effect  of  the  decision  is  to  send  it 
on  to  Parliament. 

(Sir  Walter  Nic]iolu.s)  : With  iserious  pecuniary 

consequences. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : But  it  is  a decision,  and  not 
merely  a consideration,  bec’ause  there  are  the  words 
in  the  letter : “ I have  considered  this ; I have  come 
to  a conclusion,  and  I give  the  reason.”  If  there  hkd 
been  no  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  country,  and  if  that 
li'ad  been  the  final  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
a legal  oa,,se,  it  could  hardly  have  been  expressed  more 
definitely,  or  more  categorical  reasons  given  in 
support  of  it. 

(Chairman)  : What  we  want  to  clear  up  is  exactR' 
what  the  Minister  means  when  he  writes  the  letter. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : That  is  of  course  a secret 
between  himself  and  his  God ; the  effect  is  that  it  is 
a positive  statement  of  his  judgment  as  to  weight. 
The  scales  are  weighted  on  the  side  in  favour  of 
wnich  an  expression  of  deliberate  judgment  is  made. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : I think  we  have  to  judge 
the  meaning  of  the  IMinister’s  decisions  by  the  con- 
sequences which  flow  from  them,  and  the  consequence 
flowing  from  this  decision  is  that,  at  any  rate  in  the 
case  of  Doncaster,  the  County  Council  were  put  to 
the  heavy  expense  of  two  Parliamentary  fights.  It 
is  useless,  it  seems  to  me,  to  argue  that  the  Minister 
is  discharging  simidy  a ministerial  act,  particularly 
when  one  has  this  document  in  front  of  one  in  which 
he  says,  “ I come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  should  be 
granted,”  and  adds  that  in  coming  to  the  .decision 
he  has  been  influenced  by  the  following  facts.  I 
should  like  to  deal  with  the  last  point  which  Sir 
Geoige  has  made  with  the  witness. 

(Chairman):  But  the  point  is  this,  is  it  not.  that 
the  Order  is  provisional,  and  subject  to  Parliament? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : Yes;  so  is  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Commons  provisional — it  is  provisional  until 
the  House  of  Lords  confirm  or  reverse  it.  This  is  the 
initial  step,  and  this  is  what  some  of  us  seriously 
contest. 

(Chairman)  : I know,  and  that  is  why  I rather 
wanted  to  bring  out  the  point. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I cannot  agree  for  a 

single  moment,  representing  the  interests  I do, 
ihat  "wihat  the  Ministei  does  is  a mere  perfunctori'  act 
which  is  liable  to  be  qualified  by  Parliament,  and  that 
Parliament  has  to  put  the  thing  right.  Parliament 
has  put  it  right  in  the  past,  but  I think  that.  Imving 
got  this  hallmark  of  the  approval  of  the  Minister, 
promoters  do  start  with  a great  advantage  as  against 
opponents. 

10.465.  (Chairman)  (to  the  witness):  And  that  is 
your  point?— That  is  one  of  the  points. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I should  like  to  follow  the 
reasons  set  out  in  the  letter,  and  there  are  four 
categorically  given : first  of  all,  the  growth  of  the 
Borough,  and  that  it  has  upwards  of  .50,000 
inhabitants.  Then  the  Minister  says  : “ that  there  is 
no  ground  for  thinking  that,  as  a conseqiience  of  the 
change,  any  of  the  services  now  being  administered  in 
the  Boi  ou,gh  by  the  County  Council  cannot  be  equally 
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v/ell  administered  by  the  Town  Council  for  the 
Borough  itself.”  Now  on  the  face  of  the  letter  there 
is  no. indication  that  the  converse  has  ever  been  taken 
into  consideration  at  all — that  is  to  say  as  to  what 
would  be  the  effect  on  the  County  administration  of 
gi-anting  County  Borough  powers  to  the  Borough. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : Yes,  jmu  see  that  in  the  next 
paragraph. 

10.466.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I am  coming  to 
that.  I am  taking  the  first  part  first.  He  says : 
“ There  is  no  ground  for  thinking  that,  as  a conse- 
quence of  the  change,  any  of  the  services  now  being 
administered  in  the  Borough  by  the  County  Council 
cannot  be  equally  well  administered  by  the  Town 
Council  for  the  Borough  itself,  or  that  the  require- 
ments of  higher  education  for  Doncaster  and  the 
surrounding  districts  cannot  be  satisfactorily  met  by 
arrangement  between  the  County  Council  and  the 
Town  Council  so  far  as  may  be  considered  necessary 
or  desirable.”  Now  education  has  been  looked  at 
from  the  double  standpoint.  Did  you  hear  Mr. 
Taylor’s  evidence.? — Yes. 

10.467.  At  the  Inquiry  on  this  very  proposal, 
upon  which  an  engineer  made  a recommendation  to 
the  Minister,  and  the  Minister  came  to  a decision, 
was  there  any  evidence  given  as  to  whether  the  Board 
of  Education  approved? — The  Board  was  not 
consulted  at  all. 

10.468.  And  was  that  one  of  the  points  which  Mr. 
Taylor  made — that  in  matters  such  as  these,  at 
any  rate,  the  opinion  of  the  controlling  Department 
should  be  asked? — Well,  it  does  look  as  if  there 
ought  to  be  some  co-ordination. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : We  are  now  getting  on  to  the 
question  of  a tribunal,  are  wo  not? 

10.469.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I agree — I am 

on  that  entirely.  (To  the  witness) : Then  the  letter 
goes  on  to  say:  “that  the  constitution  of  the 

Borough  as  a County  Borough  should  not  have  any 
seriously  adverse  effect  on  the  County  •administra- 
tion.” I suppoee  that  is  Mr.  Pritchard’s  point? 
— ^Yes.  Of  course,  if  one  was  criticising,  one  would 
say  it  is  inconceivable  anyone  writing  that  letter  had 
heard  the  evdence. 

10.470.  (Chairman):  That  is  an  .arguable  point? — 
Very. 

(Sir  William  Middlehrook) : Is  it  not  inconceivable 
that  the  letter  was  written  without  the  evidence 
having  been  considered? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : We  .are  trying  to  get  at 
the  general  policy  of  the  Minister  from  the  concrete 
cases  before  u,s.  Is  it  possible,  my  Lord,  for  us  to 
see  the  decision  of  the  Minister  in  the  Cambridge 
case — is  there  any  letter  from  the  Minister  ? 

(GhaWman) : Do  you  mean  a letter  of  the  same 
kind?  No,  I do  not  think  there  is  one.  I believe 
that  before  1921  letters  of  tliis  kind  were  not  written 
to  parties;  letters  were  not  written  giving  any 
reasons,  but  they  simply  gave  the  decision  for  or 
against. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : May  I associate  myself  with 
what  Sir  Walter  has  said  to  this  extent,  that  if  there 
is  any  communication  from  the  then  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in  reference  to  Cambridge  to  the  Chair- 
man or  Members  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  I think  we  should  be  glad  to  have  it? 

(Ghairmn.n):  Do  you  mean  a published  Report? 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I mean  if  there  was  anything 
at  all  which  came  from  the  Department  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 

(Chairman) : Yes — we  can  no  doubt  get  that  if 
there  is  such  a thing. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : We  want  everything,  whether 
it  was  made  public  or  not. 

(Chairman) : I agree,  but  I think  we  shall  have  to 
divide  the  public  from  the  non-public  documents  ? 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Yes. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I assumed,  until  1 heard 
your  Lordship’s  statement,  that  there  was  a some- 
what similar  letter  written  in  the  Cambridge  case. 

(Sir  Byland  .idkins):  I think  we  are  all  agreed 
that  the  case  for  making  Cambridge  into  a County 


Borough  is  the  most  extreme  case  on  the  one  ques- 
tion, of  creations,  just  as  the  case  of  Nottingham, 
and  perhaps  the  cases  of  Leeds  and  Bradford,  are 
the  most  extreme  cases  on  the  other  question,  of 
extensions,  and  we  had  better  have  the  documents  as 
to  those  oases  as  typical  examples  ? 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : I agree  that  the  Cambridge 
case  appears  to  be  a somewhat  extreme  case  with 
regard  to  the  constitution  of  County  Boroughs,  but 
I am  not  so  sure  about  the  others  being  extreme 
cases  on  the  other  question? 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins):  Speaking  under  correction, 
I think  that  the  Nottingham  Representation  shows 
the  greatest  amount  of  sack  to  the  least  amount  of 
bread  that  I know  of. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : We  shall  not  object  to  any  case 
which  my  colleagues  want. 

10.471.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  (to  the  witness) : In  my 
previous  questions  I was  dealing  with  the  point  raised 
by  you  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  paragraph,  but  I 
must  ask  you  one  or  two  other  questions.  This  case 
of  Doncaster  is  the  case  of  a very  old  Borough,  is  it 
not? — Yes. 

10.472.  'One  of  the  earliest  Boroughs? — I believe  so, 
but  I do  not  remember  exactly — it  is  an  old  Borough, 
undoubtedly. 

10.473.  It  was  stated  in  evidence  that  their 
Charters  were  confirmed  by  Richard  I. ; so  evidently 
it  is  a very  old  Borough? — Yes. 

10.474.  And  a Quarter  Sessions  Borough  for  many 
centuries? — Yes,  for  a long  time. 

10,476.  At  any  rate,  a long  time  before  the  County 
Council  came  into  exi.stence? — Quite  true,  and  the 
County  Council  did  not  affect  it.  It  is  quite  true 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  of  Commons  Committee 
thought  it  did,  but  he  was  wrong. 

10.476.  The  Chairman’s  point  was  this,  was  it  not, 
that  prior  to  the  year  1889,  when  the  Act  of  1888 
came  into  operation,  the  Borough,  being  a Quarter 
Sessions  Borough,  was  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  County  Quarter  Sessions? — ^Yes. 

10.477.  And  that  they  were  not  under  County 
jurisdiction  at  all  prio.r  to  1888? — No,  but  there  is  an 
express  saving  in  the  Act  for  a Borough  of  that 
size,  and  they  were  not  affected  at  all  as  a Quarter 
Sessions  Borough. 

10.478.  But  they  were  brought  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  County  Council? — They  lost  no 
Quarter  Sessions  powers  whatever. 

10.479.  Quite  true,  but  the  point  I was  putting 
was  this,  that  prior  to  1888  thqy  were  exempt  from 
County  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  such  matters  as 
liolice  and  everything  else? — The  police  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  and  there  was  no  change  whatever  in 
any  of  the  local  administration,  except  in  such 
matters  as  were  new  under  the  Local  Government 
Act. 

10.480.  There  was  this  change,  was  there  not,  that 
prior  to  1888  they  were  exempt  from  any  jurisdiction 
of  any  higher  Authority,  and  that  by  the  Act  of 
1888  'they  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a higher 
Authority? — I say  no. 

10.481.  You  say  no? — ^I  am  subject  to  correction, 
of  course,  but  I should  be  glad  to  be  reminded  of 
any  power  which  was  affected,  because  I do  not 
know  of  any. 

10.482.  The  Borough  of  Doncaster,  prior  to  1888, 
were  not  subject  to  County  jurisdiction? — Nor  are 
they  now. 

10.483.  Let  us  take  it  by  steps — do  you  agree  with 
that.? — ^Yes. 

10.484.  By  virtue  of  the  Act  of  1888,  they  did 
become  subject  to  the  County  Council? — For  certain 
new  purposes.  My  point  is  that  nothing  was  taken 
from  them  by  the  Act  of  1888  as  a Quarter  Sessions 
Borough,  or  in  any  other  way  whatever. 

10.485.  What  was  taken  from  them  was  this — that 
whereas  prior  to  1888  they  were  exempt  from  County 
jurisdiction,  under  that  Act  they  became  subject  to 
County  jurisdiction? — I still  say  that  there  was  no 
change. 

10.486.  But  is  not  the  change  oibvious? — Not  to  me. 

10.487.  A County  Council  is  constituted  which  has 
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jurisdiction  over  them,  and  you  say  that  there  is 
no  change? — There  were  certain  new  matters 
mentioned  in  the  Act  over  which  the  County  Councils 
were  given  jurisdiction;  hut  there  was  no  change. 

10.488.  Give  me  an  instance  of  the  other  matters? 
— There  was,  for  instance,  higher  education. 

10.489.  What  other  change  was  there? — The  only 
other  change  would  he  as  to  main  roads,  and  every- 
one knows  as  to  that  that  there  was  a change  witli 
regard  to  the  methods  of  finance,  hut  Doncaster  lost 
nothing. 

10.490.  .The  Borough  for  many  years  has  had  its 
i>wn  police,  has  it  not? — Yes,  but  that  was  totally 
unaffected,  and  it  was  still  a Quarter  Sessions 
Borough. 

10.491.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  did  have 
their  own  police? — Yes,  and  they  have  now. 

10.492.  There  is  no  question,  is  there,  that  they 
have  reached  a population  of  50,000? — No,  none  at 
all. 

10,498.  You  do  not  dispute  that? — No. 

10.494.  Nor  that  thej^  have  an  increasing  popula- 
tion likely  to  grow  in  the  future? — It  is  hound  to 
be  so. 

10.495.  May  I put  this  to  you — would  it  not  cause 
more  dislocation  in  County  administration  if  the 
Borough  were  severed  from  the  County  at  a later 
date  when  they  had  a larger  population? — I am  not 
in  a position  to  answer  that,  but  whenever  the  day 
comes  the  dislocation  would  he  extremely  severe,  and 
it  would  he  of  the  same  character  as  it  would  be  now. 

10.496.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  they  waited 
till  they  had  a population  of,  say,  100,000,  it  would 
not  then  cause  more  dislocation  to  the  County  to 
sever  them  from  the  Administrative  County  than 
doing  it  now  while  they  are  only  50,000  or  so? — ^I  do 
not  think  I can  properly  answer  that  question. 

10.497.  Why  not? — We  should  put  up  a fight 
against  it  as  we  do  now. 

10.498.  I am  sure  you  would  do  that? — ^I  think  so. 
All  the  grounds  would  remain,  and,  as  you  say,  might 
be  accentuated. 

10.499.  Does  it  not  almost  seem  to  follow  that  the 
grounds  would  be  accentuated? — It  is  quite  possible, 
but  I do  not  say  it  would  be  so. 

10.500.  You  do  not  raise  any  question,  do  you, 
that  the  Borough  ought  not  to  have  County  Borough 
powers  on  the  ground  that  they  fail  to  administer 
? — Oh,  no;  I am  not  touching  merits  at  all. 

(Sir  SyJand  Adkins) : I am  sure  Mr.  Pritchard’s 
questions,  if  I may  say  so  respectfully,  are  of  the 
greatest  value,  hut  the  witness  does  not  want  to  go 
into  merits  any  more  than  he  is  obliged,  and  I would 
point  out  that  I avoided  going  into  them. 

(Mr.  Pritchard)  : Clearly  not,  hut  the  witness  has 
in  his  memorandum  dealt  with  various  matters  which 
I am  coming  to,  and  I thought  it  desirable  that  the 
Commission  should  have  before  them  the  nature  of 
the  Borough. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I quite  agree,  but  when  we 
come  to  the  question  whether  a Borough  has  been 
doing  its  duty  or  not,  we  are  getting  away  from 
questions  of  status  or  history. 

(Chairman) : I did  not  understand  that  Mr.  Prit- 
chard was  going  quite  so  deeply  into  that,  or  perhaps 
I should  have  given  some  intimation. 

10.501.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : I only  wanted  to  find 
out  whether  that  was  one  of  the  contentious  questions 
or  one  of  the  matters  referred  to.  (To  the  Witness) : 
The  more  important  matter  is  to  consider  those 
functions  which  may  be  affected,  and  with  which  you 
have  dealt  in  your  memorandum?  You  say  the 
question  of  police  does  not  arise  here? — No,  not  at 

10,602.  Nor  does  the  question  of  lunacy  or  the 
question  of  rivers  pollution  prevention,  because  the 
County  Council  do  not  act  in  regard  to  those 
matters  P — That  is  so. 

10,503.  In  fact,  the  main  things  referred  to  are 
f T which  you  deal  with  somewhat 

!’  ^ • Tee,  one  would  say  that  is  the  most  important 
single  subject. 


10.504.  And  the  other  subject  is  main  roads? — That 
is  important,  financially. 

10.505.  It  is  important,  but  the  Borough  takes  up 
other  grounds  than  finance? — I know;  they  were  talk- 
ing to  an  engineer,  and  they  have  put  forward, 
naturally,  engineering  grounds. 

10.506.  With  regard  to  main  roads,  the  position  ie 
this,  is  it  not,  that  the  Borough  had  claimed  to 
retain  their  main  roads  under  the  Act  of  1888? — 
Certainly. 

10,607.  And  consequently  they  maintained  those 
roads,  where  they  were  main  roads,  and  the  County 
Council  paid  towards  the  cost? — Yes. 

10.508.  There  was  a question  which  had  some  beai’- 
ing  on  matters  previously  discussed,  and  that  was  as 
to  one  of  the  roads  passing  through  Doncaster,  the 
Great  North  Boad? — Certainly. 

10.509.  That  it  was  not  a main  road? — If  vou  are 
going  into  the  details,  I shall  have  to  refresh  mv 
memory,  because  that  was  not  a subject  within  my 
Department,  and  I do  not  know  with  great  accuracy 
about  it,  but  I think  I know  your  point — I am  only 
trying  to  save  time. 

10,610.  Will  you  tell  me  what  my  point  is— let  me 
have  your  version? — I think  this  is  your  point — Don- 
caster was  lately  enlarged,  and  the  added  area 
included  a portion  of  road;  that  road  technically 
remained  under  the  County  Council.  I think  that  is 
the  point? 

10,511  I am  afraid  it  is  not.  May  I put  this  to 
you,  and  i'f  you  cannot  answer  it  perhaps  you  will 
let  me  know  later  on  if  I am  right?  Prior  to  1914, 
when  the  Borough  wa.s  extended,  it  included  a sub- 
stantial length  of  the  road  which  is  well  known  as 
the  Great  North  Road?— It  does,  I know. 

10.512.  And  at  that  time,  and  indeed  until  some 
years  later,  although  the  Great  North  Road  was  a 
main  road  for  which  the  County  were  responsible 
where  it  passed  through  the  various  rural  areas,  it 

was  not  a main  road  in  the  Borough  of  Doncaster .° 

1 believe  there  was  a bit. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : It  is  limited  only,  I suppose 
to  the  Borough? 

(Mr.  Pritchard) ; Yes,  it  was  a main  road  hut  not 
in  the  Borough. 

(Sir  W alter  Nicholas) : Because  it  rather  startled 
me  to  hear  you  say  that. 

10.513.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : And  it  startled  me  too. 
(To  the  witness) : So  that  we  have  this  position,  that 
from  1889,  when  the  County  Council  became  the  main 
road  Authority,  until  1919,  the  Great  North  Road, 
where  it  passed  through  Doncaster,  was  a secondary 
road,  and  the  County  Council  declined  to  make  it  a 
main  road — is  not  that  so? — I could  not  tell  you  pre- 
cisely, hut  I have  no  doubt  you  have  informed  your- 
self that  it  is  so.  But  I should  like  to  bring  up  the 
files,  if  I may,  if  we  are  going  into  it  at  all,  because 
there  would  probably  be  questions  of  how  much  tralRc 
was  local  traffic  and  so  on,  and  questions  of  old  turn- 
pikes. 

(Chairman) : But  it  is  a main  road  now,  is  it  not? 

10,514  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Yes,  my  Lord,  you  are 
quite  right.  (To  the  witness) : When  the  Borough 
was  approaching  to  50,000  inhabitants,  and  the 
County  Council  saw  that  this  question  of  an  applica- 
tion for  County  Borough  powers  was  coming  forward, 
it  was  made  a main  road?— 1 do  not  think  it  a 
material  point. 

10,515.  But  surely  it  is  material,  because  one  of 
the  complaints  is,  on  the  part  of  the  Borough,  that 
the  County  Council  have  not  contributed  fairly  to 
the  roads  of  the  Borough  ? — There  are  many  places 
which  are  more  hit  than  the  Boroughs  are  in  that 
way,  because  you  -null  find  in  a great  many  cases  that 
the  majority  of  the  traffic  ie  local  traffic.  There  has 
been,  ho  doubt,  a reason  for  the  action  in  the  past 
with  regard  to  the  sections  of  these  roads  which  have 
not  been  mained,  and  if  we  went  through  an  i’nquiry 
with  regard  to  all  the  roads  it  does  not  follow  that 
Doncaster  would  have  much  to  complain  of. 

10,616.  But  is  it  not  somewhat  startling  to  find 
that  the  Great  North  Road  should  not  he  treated 
as  a main  road? — I .suppose  you  must  call  it  a 
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main  roaxi  because  it  is  the  Great  North  Road; 
but  there  are  obviously  parts  of  it  which  do  not  carry 
a very  heavy  traffic. 

10,517.  Then  do  you  think  that  those  parts  do  not 
come  under  that  description.^ — No. 

10.618.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : My  recollection  is 
that  Doncaster  Racecoui’se  is  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  road  as  you  go  down  from  the  town  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

10.619.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : But  the  Doncaster  Races, 
after  all,  are  not  held  on  so  many  days  of  the  year  as 
to  affect  it;  apart  from  that  there  is  a big  through 
traffic  there? — Yes. 

10.620.  An  enormous  traffic? — ^Well,  I should  doubt 
whether  it  could  be  called  enormous. 

10,521.  (Chairman) : There  must  be  a great  deal  of 
through  traffic,  surely?  But  your  point  is  that  there 
is  more  local  than  through  traffic? — I should  think  so. 
But  tlie  department  of  course  went  into  it  then  at 
great  length 

10,622.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Do  you  mean  the  County 
Council  department? — I mean  the  County  Council 
department,  but  I do  not  know  the  merits  of  this 
particular  case;  if  I had  thought  it  in  the  slightest 
degree  material,  I would  have  had  the  files  here. 

(Chairman) : You  do  not  mention  the  main  roads, 
one  imiiortant  point? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : We  have  it  in  evidence  that 
this  grievance  of  the  Non-County  Boroughs  has  been 
acknowledged  by  the  County  Councils,  and  by  the 
conferences  which  have  taken  place,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  lead  to  an  alteration  of  the  law. 

(Sir  Ityland  Adhins) : There  is  now  a draft  Bill 
nractically  aereed  between  the  County  Councils  and 
tlip  Non-County  Bo'roughs  which  has  been  prepared  in 
collaboration  and  will  be  presented  to  Parliament.  S'o 
that  the  fact  is  that,  whatever  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past,  there  is  absolute  agreement,  I am  in- 
structed, between  the  different  points  of  view,  which 
bars  been  embodied  in  this  draft  of  a Bill,  so  that 
I think  these  points  are  not  material  ? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I think  they  are  material  for 
this  reason,  that  although  w©  have  now  reached  this 
state  of  agreement,  there  has  been  in  the  past,  or 
was  at  the  time  of  the  Doncaster  case,  this 
grievance  

(Sir  Byland  Adhins) : Yes,  but  there  is  no  attack 
on  Doncaster  for  bringing  forward  this  case;  we 
think  they  were  suffering  from  confusion  of  mind  on 
one  or  two  points,  but  there  is  no  attack  on  them 
at  all. 

(BIr.  Pritchard)  : No,  the  attack  is  the  other  way 
round;  Doncaster  consider  that  they  have  been  very 
badly  used  because  of  having  to  contribute  to  main 
roads  outside  the  Borough,  whereas  a main  road  in 
the  Borough  is  not  made  a main  road — ^that  is  their 
complaint? 

(Sir  Byland  Adhins) : That  is  now  met. 

(Chairman) : The  point  is  met  as  regards  the  future 
by  this  draft  Bill,  and  was  met  by  the  County 
Council  a little  while  ago  by  their  making  this  road 
a main  road? 

10,523.  (BIr.  Pritchard) : May  I now  go  to  the 
subject  of  education  under  the  Education  Act  of 
1902?  (To  the  witness):  Under  that  Act  the 

Borough  were  the  Local  Education  Authority  for 
elementary  education? — Yes. 

10.624.  And  the  County  were  the  Authority  for 
higher  education,  but  the  Borough  had  power  to 
spend  the  proceeds  of  a penny  rate  on  higher 
education  ? — Certainly. 

10.625.  And  they  have  in  fact  done  it,  have  they 
not? — Thev  hare  at  certain  times,  I know. 

10.526.  There  are  three  schools  I want  to  refer 
to : the  first  is  the  old  grammar  school  which  yo;i 
mention  in  your  memorandum — that  is  a very  old 
foundation,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

10.527.  It  is  a boys’  school? — Yes. 

10.528.  I do  not  know  whether  you  know  that  it 
was  endowed  entirely  by  Doncaster  men? — I have  no 
knowledge  of  that.  It  i.s  a totally  insufficient  endow- 
nuMit  now.  of  course. 


10.529.  Obviously.  You  became  the  Authority  in 
1903,  and  until  1912  the  only  financial  assistance 
given  to  this  school  from  the  local  funds  was  by  the 
Corporation  out  of  the  penny  rate — did  you  know 
that? — I have  no  knowledge  of  that;  we  did  come 
in  eailier  than  that,  because  w©  gave  aid  to  the 
grammar  school,  and  any  secondary  schools  there 
were,  to  some  extent,  out  of  the  “ whisky  money  ” in 
1889. 

10.530.  But  not  to  this  grammar  school? — It  would 
come  into  the  general  scheme. 

10,631.  In  1912  a scheme  wa,s  formed  ? — That 

was  a new  scheme.  We  did  not  wait  for  that  to 
give  aid  to  the  grammar  school. 

10.532.  Under  that  scheme  you  became  responsible 
for  the  deficiency  in  the  funds  of  th©  school? — By  the 
voluntary  action  of  the  Council  Council  they  have 
made  them, selves  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the 
deficiency. 

10.533.  What  dio  you  mean  by  “ th©  voluntary 
action  of  the  County  Council  ”? — By  resolution. 

10.534.  But  it  is  their  business,  is  it  -not? — 
Not  necessarily,  because  it  is  only  com-p.arativelv 
recently  that  they  went  so  far  as  that.  The  Act  says 
they  may  charge  the  whole  or  any  part  -of  the  expense 
on  the  area  concerned,  and  they  took  advantage  of 
that  section  for  a time ; hut  now  that  the  system 
is  fairly  complete  they  thought  that  the  time  had 
com©  for  paying  the  whole  deficit  out  of  the  general 
County  rate,  and  that  applies  to  Donca.ster  and 
everywhere  else. 

10,635.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : But  up  to  that  time,  do 
I understand,  th©  expense  -was  oharged  on  Doncaster? 
— A certain  proportion  of  the  expense  was  charged 
on  the  area  served — that  was  the  general  policy. 

10.536.  That  the  County  Council  should  charge  on 
each  Borough  a proportion  of  the  expenditure  in 
that  Borough? — Not  only  in  the  Borough,  but  in  the 
area  served. 

10.537.  (Chairman)  : The  area  served  by  the 

school  ? — Yes. 

10.538.  (BIr.  Pritchard)  : Are  you  sure  that  that  is 
the  case  in  regard  to  these  particular  schools — that 
you  made  any  contribution  at  all  to  the  expe-nse 
prior  to  1912,  before  that  new  .scheme? — I would 
rather  not  say,  because  I have  not  refreshed  my 
memory. 

10.539.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : How  was  this  school 
governed  or  managed? — It  is  managed  under  the 
scheme  referred  to,  which  gives  certain  representa- 
tion to  the  Borough  Council,  certain  representation 
to  the  outside  areas  served  by  the  schodl,  and  certain 
representation  to  the  County  Council  itself. 

(BIr.  Pritchard) : And  also  to  Sheffield  University  ? 

10.540.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : You  have  not  the 
proportion  of  representation? — No;  we  may  have  it 
in  the  room. 

10.541.  (Chairman):  I suppose  it  is  an  ancient 
grammar  school,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

10.542.  With  a new  scheme  of  government? — Yes, 
this  is  the  modern  scheme,  and  it  dates  from 
December,  1912.  There  are  tw'enty-one  representa- 
tive Governors,  ten  of  the  Borough  of  Doncaster, 
three  of  th©  County  Council,  one  of  Sheffield 
University,  two  of  Balby-with-Hexthorp©  (that  is  a 
place  which  is  now  in  Doncaster),  one  of  Bentley-with- 
Arksey,  one  of  Wheatley  (also  in  Doncaster  now),  and 
one  of  th©  other  townships  in  the  Doncaster  Union. 

10.643.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  Mr.  Pritchard 

might  not  -agree,  but  in  order  to  get  it  in  proper 
sequence,  may  I ask  what  are  the  powers  vested  in 
th©  Governors — do  they  spend  without  any  control  b_y 
the  County  Council  and  its  Committees,  and  do  the 
County  Council  agree  to  pay  any  deficiency? — No,  we 
o-nly  agree  to  pay  the  deficiency  in  any  case  if  wo 
have  approved  the  estimate  in  the  first  instance. 

10.544.  (ilfr.  Pritchard) : One  would  expect  that. 
S-o  that  yo-u  have  the  school  under  the  government  of 
a number  of  Governors,  with  a.  large  proportion  for 
Donca.ster  ?■ — Yes. 
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10,546.  But  subject  to  control  from  Wakefield  with 
regard  to  finance? — Yes.  Of  course  that  control  is 
largely  linked  up  with  what  the  Board  of  Education 
require. 

10.546.  {Sir,  Walter  Nicholas) : In  order  to  get  it  in 
proper  sequence,  may  I ask  whether  the  Governors 
have  power  to  appoint  the  proper  staff,  or  have  they 
to  refer  to  Wakefield  to  approve  of  the  appointments 
of  headmasters,  and  so  on  ? — think  that  rests  wholly 
with  the  Governors. 

10.547.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : It  rests  wholly  with  the 
Governors,  subject  to  efficiency,  and,  of  course,  the 
amount  of  salaries? — Yes. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  is  regulated  by  scale,  of 
course. 

10.548.  {Mr.  Pritchard)  : I want  now  to  mention 
the  girls’  school.  The  girls’  school  is  a new  one,  is  it 

— f[t  is  new  since  the  passing  of  the  Education 
Act — ^yes,  that  is  so. 

10.549.  The  idea  of  that  school  came  from  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  Borough,  did  it  not? — Of  that 
school? — no;  the  idea  of  that  school  came  from  the 
County  Council. 

10,560.  Do  not  you  tell  us  that  the  Corporation 
bought  the  land  and  bought  the  building? — I know, 
but  not  meaning  to  erect  a school  of  that  character. 

10,551.  But  a school  of  some  other  character? — 
Yes. 

10,662.  {Chairman) : A school  for  what? — Their 
idea  was  that  it  should  be  a pupil  teachers’  centre, 
which  would  have  been  a sort  of  halfway  house. 

10,563.  Anyhow,  they  modified  it? — ^Yes.  They 

wanted  to  do  something,  but  we  had  a series  of  con- 
ferences all  over  the  Riding,  and  as  the  upshot  of 
them  and  of  a great  deal  of  correspondence  it  was 
decided  that  there  must  be  a girls’  school  of  a high 
class. 

10.554.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : And  the  position  was, 
was  it  not,  that  you  paid  two-thirds  of  the  cost,  the 
Corporation  paying  one-third? — ^Yes. 

10.555.  That  was  the  cost  of  the  land  and  building; 
and  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  upkeep,  and  the 
Corporation  were  to  pay  the  rest? — I remember 
about  the  two-thirds  and  the  one-third,  but  the  other 
1 am  not  precisely  clear  about. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : It  is, quite  clear  that  this 
is  a secondary  school? 

{Mr.  Pritchard) : Yes. 

10,666.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) ; I moan  that  the 
obligation  was  upon  you  to  provide  it? — ^It  was  our 
duty  to  see  that  there  was  due  provision  throughout 
the  Riding,  undoubtedly,  and  the  County  Council’s 
view  undoubtedly  was  that  they  ought  to  see  that  a 
secondary  school  for  girls  was  provided  in  Doncaster. 

10,557.  Why  did  they  laek  Doncaster  to  pay  a part 
of  the  expense  if  the  obligation  was  upon  them  ? — 
We  couldi  have  done ' it  in  another  way,  and  simply 
imposed  a charge  on  the  Doncaster  Borough  for  a 
certain  proportion,  but  on  ci'vic  grounds,  and  to 
secure  the  closer  co-operation  of  Doncaster,  ive 
desired  to  make  them  absolute  pai’tners.  We  wanted 
them  to  regard  it  as  in  soane  degi-ee  their  school 
serving  Doncaster  and  the  area,  Doncaster  being  the 
capital  of  the  area.  That,  I think,  was  the  strong 
underlying  motive  of  the  County  Council.  It  would 
not  have  affected  the  finance  one  iota. 

10,568.  You  never  thought  of  delegating  to  Don- 
caster plus  the  outside  area  affected,  as  far  as  you 
were  able,  the  whole  of  your  secondarj'  education 
powers  .P — Delegating  to  the  Borough  our  secondary 
education  powers? 

10,559.  Yes,  as  far  as  you  were  able  to — ^delegating 
to  the  Borough  Council? — Delegating  the  power  to 
act  as  the  Education  Authoritv  for  a population  of 
150,000? 

10,660.  Yes? — Not  for  a moment. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  You  never  thought  of  it, 
because  it  has  been  done,  you  know? 

• {Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : Only  when  that  Authority  to 
which  you  delegate  is  the  Authority  over  the  whole 
area? 


{Sir  Whilter  Nicholas) : I agree.  Where  the 
Part  ill  Authority  is  coterminous — though  whether 
this  arises  on  this  part  of  our  inquiry  or  not,  I do 
not  know — this  is  a definite  subject  which  is  regarded 
bj'  Part  III  Authorities  as  being  a defect  in 
administration. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Are  there  any  powers  in  the 
Education  Act  to  delegate  to  Doncaster,  for  example, 
power  to  manage  secondary  education  over  an  area 
outside  the  Borough  of  Doncaster? 

{Sir  W'alter  Nicholas) : That  is  Sir  Ryland’s 

criticism  of  my  proposal. 

10.561.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Because  I want  to  know’ 
if  there  is  power  legally? — No,  I should  think  not. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : It  is  done  in  the  Rhondda 
Turban  District  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
which  w’ere  settled  by  Mr.  Austin  Cartmell  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

{Sir  Ltyland  Adkins):  But  you  are  in  Wales? 

{Sir  W^ alter  Nicholas)  : It  makes  no  difference;  we 
are  not  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Act  for  this. 

10.562.  {Chairman) : Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
carry  out  a similar  arrangement  under  section  6 of 
the  Education  Act,  1921,  which  gives  County  and 
County  Borough  Councils  facilities  to  co-operate 
together? — Clearly  there  is  power  to  co-operate  and 
agree,  but  in  this  particular  case,  and  it  must  occur 
everywhere,  you  cannot  ensure  co-operation  even  if 
there  is  goodwill  for  co-operation,  and  you  cannot 
secure  complete  identity  of  administration  w’hen  you 
get  a patched  up  thing  which  may  break  clown  at 
any  time. 

10.663.  But  there  are  special  powers  for  co- 
operation under  section  6,  are  there  not?  Has 
there  been  any  attempt  at  coming  to  an  arrange- 
ment of  that  kind,  either  in  this  case  or  in  any 
other? — 'I  think  it  exists  in  the  most  complete  foinn 
it  could  possibly  attain  in  Doncaster. 

10.664.  In  federation  ? — In  this  very  matter  of  the 
girls’  school  here,  we  are  co-operating. 

10.565.  But  under  section  6,  I am  asking  you? 
Would  you  mind  looking  at  section  6,  sub-section  (1)  ? 
— Yes — “ may  enter  into  . . . arrangements  . . . for 
co-operation.”  That  they  have  done. 

10.566.  Under  sub-section  (1)? — No,  we  have  not 
seen  our  way  to  do  that — not  under  section  6. 

10.567.  Would  not  an  arrangement  of  that  kind 
be  helpful,  or  has  that  been  considered? — ^Well,  in 

‘ this  particular  case  we  are  met  at  the  outset  by  a 
divergence  of  policy.  Doncaster  say  we  must  not 
concentrate  everything  in  Doncaster;  we  must  build 
some  schools  outside. 

10.568.  But  would  not  the  incorporation  of  a 
federation  of  this  kind  allow  you  to  take  in  any  area 
you  like? — But  how  are  w©  to  make  the  two  bodies 
who  disagree  agree  ? 

10.569.  That  is  quite  true.  If  that  is  the  answer, 
I say  no  moi’e,  but  it  goes  on  to  say  that  there  must 
be  general  agreement? — We  can  have  a general 
agreement  to  go  on  much  as  we  are,  but  it  would 
be  liable  to  break  down. 

10.570.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : The  fact  is  that 

under  an  Act  passed  so  recently  as  1918  there  was 
legal  authority  for  federating  educational  duties 
among  different  Local  Education  Authorities,  and 
so  far  as  that  is  applicable  to  a case  like  Doncaster, 
it  provides  an  alternative  to  the  County  Borough 
powers  of  eduction  ivhich  they  ai'e  seeking? — ^Yes,  if 
it  was  found  convenient,  no  doubt. 

10.571.  I mean  to  say,  it  is  an  alternative, 
whereas  before  1918  the  only  way  they  could  get 
complete  autonomy  in  higher  education  was  to  be- 
come a County  Borough? — Yes;  there  is  a proviso 
that  no  Council  shall  ivithout  their  consent  be 
included. 

{Chairman) : I quite  agree,  and  that  is  the  answer 
to  my  question. 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : And  this  is  a very  recent 
Act  which  has  been  hardly  ever  put  into  operation 
at  all.  It  is  a new  provision,  and  with  the  financial 
exigencies  of  the  whole  country  .since  the  war,  there 
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are  very  few  cases  in  England  where  it  has  been 
considered  as  fully  as  it  might  be. 

10.572.  {Mr.  Pritchard)  : This  girls’  school,  as  you 
say,  \yas  paid  for  by  the  two  parties,  the  County 

Council  and  the  Borough  Education  Committee^ 

Yes. 

10.573.  I do  not  know  whether  you  happen  to 
leinember  tliat  when  the  County  Council  agreed  to 
that  arrangement  they  put  in  a provision  that  in 
the  event  of  the  Borough  becoming  a County  Borough 
they  should  be  repaid  ?— That  is  in  all  these  agree- 
ments, whether  the  Borough  is  a big  one  or  a little 
one. 

10,674.  The  other  school  I want  to  refer  to  is  a 
large  technical  school  built  by  the  Corporation  them- 
selves?— As  far  as  I know,  yes. 

10.575.  In  or  about  1914? — Yes. 

10.576.  It  was  built,  I am  told,  at  a cost  of 
£14,500.  That  school  was  built  by  the  Corporation, 
and  was  carried  on  by  them  without  any  assistance 
from  the  County  Council  until  1920,  was  it  not  ^ — 
Oh,  no. 

10.577.  You  say  no.P — No. 

10.578.  Y'ou  say  you  did  assist? — Yfes. 

10.579.  Prior  to  1920?— Prior  to  1920. 

10.580.  And  now  ? — We  are  guaranteeing  the 
deficit  at  the  present  time. 

10.681.  And  that  is  under  the  management,  is  it 
not,  of  a Sub-Committee  of  the  Borough  Council? — 

I do  not  know  the  details  of  the  management. 

(Sir  '[‘['alter  Nicholas)  : Can  you  give  us  the  produce 
of  a penny  rate  in  Doncaster?  I am  told  it  was 
£1,310  in  1922. 

10.682.  (Chairman)  (to  the  Witness) : Do  you  accept 
that? — I h’ave  no  doubt  it  is  accurate — it  is  not  my 
point. 

10,583.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : These  three  schools  are  all 
managed  by  Doncaster  people,  are  they  not? — Well, 
3’ou  have  had  the  scheme — in  every  case,  no  doubt 
as  to  a majority,  by  Doncaster  people. 

10.684.  And  they  are  mainly  required  for  Don- 
caster people? — Yes,  Doncaster  would  have  the 
largest  proportion. 

10.685.  And  Doncaster  would  probably  have  no 
difficulty  ?_I  might  qualify  that.  In  the  coal  mining 
centre,  no  doubt,  much  the  larger  proportion  would 
come  from  outside  Doncaster. 

10,586.  There  is  no  coal  mining  centre,  is  there? 

— ^Oh,  yes.  You  mean  a training  centre? 

10.687.  Yes.  I am  dealing  with  these  three 
schools.  They  are  mainly  used  by  Doncaster 
people,  and  is  it  not  a fact  that  Doncaster  control 
and  fill  them  ? — ^You  will  have  to  take  them  one  by 
one. 

10.688.  You  cannot  say  that  w'ith  regard  to  all  of 
them? — I cannot  conceive  that  there  is  any  question 
that  Doncaster  technical  schools  ought  to  serve  the 
whole  of  the  area.  I do  not  think  anyone  would 
say  otherwise,  and  it  would  be  an  extreme  thing  if 
Doncaster  were  to  say  that. 

10.589.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  formation  of 
Doncaster  into  a Oounty  Borough  would  in  any 
way  create  a loss  of  efficiency  in  County  educational 
administration?—!  say  so,  certainly,  if  the  Borough 
policy  was  carried  out.  If  everj^thing  could  go  on 
exactly  as  it  is  now  undez’  the  County  Council,  when 
under  the  two  bodies,  and  there  was  no  friction,  and 
they  were  agreed  on  the  policy,  then  there  would  be 
no  chiinge,  and  nothing  would  happen,  but  the 
moment  they  do  not  agree,  you  might  have  all 
kinds  of  things,  and  in  any  event,  of  course,  the 
County  ^ Council  would  cease  to  be  the  Education 
Authori'tj'- — you  would  have  no  single  Authority, 
and  ^ instead  of  something  highly  efficient,  zvhich 
applies  thz-oughout  the  entire  County,  you  wmuld  get 
gradually  a large  number  of  separate  Education 
Authorities,  w'ith  a very  great  loss,  I submit,  of 
efficiency,  and  much  more  expense. 

10.590.  (Chairman) : But  does  not  that  rather  point 
to  taking  advantage  of  section  6?— It  is  a very  im- 
perfect way  of  patching  up,  and  it  is  open  to  this 
objection 


10.691.  What  is  the  imperfect  way? — This  method 
oi  federation.  I do  not  think  it  is  so  much  an 
attempt  to  restore  as  to  postpone  a more  definite 
solution  by  a scheme  to  be  formed  in  that  wav 
And  there  is  this  great  weakness — no  Council 
are  to  be  obliged  to  continue  in  the  Eederation 
except  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
scheme  to  which  they  have  assented.  Therefore 
the  moment  you  wish  to  do  something  more  or  to 
spend  some  large  sum  of  money  to  which  both  parties 
do  not  agree,  you  come  to  grief. 

10.692.  Then  your  argument  , is  that  in  order  to 
make  section  6 workable  there  ought  to  be  some 
compulsorj.  powers  to  keep  the  Eederation  too-ether 
when  it  IS  once  formed  ?— I do  not  think  so. 

(Chairman) : But  your  point  is  that  if  it  fails  anv 
one  can  come  out  of  it  when  they  wish? 

mS^aStp  itfepl ' Federation 

10.693.  (Chairman):  Why  is  that  so?— Unless  you 
put  into  your  scheme  that  someone  outside  is  to 
come  in  and  say  what  kind  of  education  is  to  be 
given,  and  how  much  money  is  to  be  spent. 

10.694.  But  surely  if  you  have  a Federation  and  a 

AutWi+r’"  Authority,  and  that  Joint 

Authoi  ity  would  decide,  and  the  minority  would  have 
to  follow  the  majority,  and  their  remedy  if  thev 
disagi-M  would  be  to  come  out?— But  no  two  Councils 
are  going  to  agree  to  a Federation  which  is  going  to 
bind  them  hand  and  foot  to  contribute  unknown  sums. 

10,596.  That  is  another  point,  but  the  point  is  are 
the  powers  in  existence  or  not? — They  are  there 
(Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  In  fact,  is  there  not' some 
as  Fis  Lordship  suggests  in  regard 
to  the  training  of  teachers  ? I believe  Monmouth  and 
, b-lamorgan  join. 

{Chairman) : And  they  -work? 

{Svi  ^^altcT  Nicholas) : And  they  work. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Is  it  not  also  a fact  that  in  the 
County  of  the  West  Riding  you  have  a federation  for 
.be  purpose  of  lunacy,  and  you  are  bound  hand  and 
foot  by  the  majority  of  that  Board? 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Lunacy  is  not  part  of  educa- 
tion  yet,  is  it? 

10,696.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I did  not  say  it  wa.s, 
but  if  they  are  bound  together  for  one  purpose,  why 

? But  education  requires  a good  -deal 
OI  local  provision, 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : There  is  a provision  for  joint 
representation. 

10.597.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins):  And  while  there  are 
combined  training  colleges  and  various  combinations 
such  as  governing  bodies  of  schools,  at  present  there 
is  no^  federation  for  all  purposes  of  secondary  educa- 
tion in  any  combined  areas  with  the  power  of  calling 
for  rates  or  powder  of  levying  a precept.  That  has 
not  yet  been  done,  to  your  knowledge? — No,  not  to 
my  knowledge. 

10.598.  And  the  difficulty  is,  when  you  are  dealing 
with  all  parts  of  education  and  the  great  variety  of 
things  in  any  combined  area,  you  are  up  against  the 
fact  that  the  rating  Authorities  are  not  identical  with 
the  body  which  issues  the  precept? — That  is  so. 

10,699.  And  with  regard  to  Sir  Lewis’s  analogy  of 
lunacy,  the  expense  of  a lunatic  asylum,  and  its 
administration,  are  much  more  stereotyped  in  frame- 
work in  different  parts  of  the  country  than  is  the 
fabric  of  higher  education? — It  is  quite  a different 
thing. 

10.600.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : I understand  that  you 
clairn  on  behalf  of  your  County  Council  that  the 
administration  of  education  by  them  is  very  efficient  ? 

— We  hope  so. 

10.601.  I am  glad  to  hear  it — not  that  I dispute  it 
for  a moment — and  that  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  in  comparatively  recent  years  the  Boroughs  of 
Barnsley,  Dewsbury  and  Wakefield  have  been 
detached  by  being  constituted  County  Borouglis?— 
Yes,  notwithstanding  that  fact.  Of  conrsej  all  these 
things  are  cumulative,  and  although  we  can  stand 
a certain  amount,  there  comes  a point  when  we  shnll 
be  fatally  injured. 
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10.602.  You  do  not  suggest,  do  you,  that  Doncaster 
is  the  last  straw? — Not  the  final  straw,  but  it  is  a 
very  big  thing. 

10.603.  At  all  events,  we  have  this  fact,  that 
although  of  recent  years  these  three  Boroughs  have 
been  constituted  County  Boroughs,  that  has  caused 
no  loss  of  efbciency? — I do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that,  but  we  might  at  any  time  be  faced  with  great 
difficulties. 

10.604.  But  that  is  precisely  what  you  did  say,  and 
what  your  Chairman  said  before  Committees,  and 
before  this  Commission  ? I should  like  to  know  in 
what  respect  you  have  suffered  loss  of  efficiency? — 

I say  that  so  far  we  have  not  suffered  any  loss  of 
efficiency. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : Thank  you ; that  is  what  I want. 

10,606.  (Chairman) : You  have  not  suffered  any 
loss? — No,  not  up  to  the  present  time. 

10.606.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Have  you  had  any 
dislocation?  You  may  have  maintained  your  effi- 
ciency, but  has  there  been  any  dislocation  caused  in 
your  system  of  administration? — No,  I do  not  think 
I should  say  there  has. 

10.607.  (Col.  Williams) : Has  there  been  any  added 
cost? — Not  in  those  cases — are  you  speaking  of 
education  ? 

10.608.  Yes.f“ — I think  not,  under  that  head.  Of 
course,  there  has  been  the  usual  loss  of  overhead 
expenses. 

10.609.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : And  that,  I suppose,  is  a 
sub.iect  which  either  has  been  or  will  be  discussed  on 
financial  adjustment? — We  have  an  arbitration  in 
prospect  at  the  moment. 

10.610.  (Sir  Pyland  Adlans):  In  so  far  as  County 
Boroughs  have  been  taken  out  of  the  West  Riding, 
there  has  been  a loss  on  overhead  charges? — Yes. 

10.611.  Which  is  the ‘subject  of  financial  discussion, 
dispute,  and  let  us  hope,  idtimate  settlement? — ^Ym. 

10.612.  During  the  last  twenty  years  the_  West  Rid- 
ing has  been  growing  in  population,  both  in  County 
Boroughs  and  in  Non-County  Boroughs? — Yes. 

10.613.  Up  to  now  has  the  growth  of  population 
in  your  judgment  been  such  as  to  enable  you  to  main- 
tain education,  not  more  efficfently,  but  as  efficiently, 
by  the  expenditure  of  more 'effort? — By  more  effort. 

10.614.  And  does  each  formation  of  County 
Boroughs  threaten  efficiency  and  involve  more  effort? 
—Yes. 

(Mr.  Pritchard)  : Financial  effort,  do  you  mean  ? 

10,616.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins):  No,  not  at  the 

moment.  I meant  effort  in  re-arrangement,  in  fun- 
damental brain-work  in  re-arranging  the  County 
system? — Yes,  and  it  might  be  impossible  to  arrange 
efficiently. 

10,616.  Furthermore,  on  the  question  of  education 
with  regard  to  Doncaster,  is  it  the  view  of  your 
Council  that  the  town  of  Doncaster  in  its  present 
limits  is  not  a true  unit  for  higher  education,  but 
that  Doncaster  and  the  area  outside  form  the  true 
unit? That  is  so  as  regards  secondary  education. 

10,617  And  if  it  be  true,  and  a sound  judgment, 
that’  a larger  area  is  the  proper  unit  for  secondary 
education,  would  it  be  desirable  that  the  Authority 
should  bo  one  which  naturally  had  the  statutory 
duties  and  powers  over  the  whole  of  the  unit? — 
thiiik  that  is  absolutely  certain. 

10.618.  Whereas  at  the  present  time  the  people  in 
Iffinoaster  town  do  as  a matter  of  fact  have  a major- 
ity on  the  managing  body  of  the  secondary  schools? 
—Yes. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Would  you  add  to  that,  that 
that  managing  body  have  no  control  over  finance? 

10.619.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : No,  I will  not  ,idd 
that  because  that  is  unintentionally  erroneou.s.  Their 
control  over  finance  is,  of  course,  subject  in  the  la.st 
resort  to  the  responsibility  of  the  West  Riding  County 
Council,  who  have  to  provide  the  bulk  of  the  bill? — 
Yes. 

10.620.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : But  the  control  over 
finance  is  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Council,  is  it 
not? — Mainly. 

10.621.  Do  not  they  require  them  to  submit  their 
estima'tes  ? — Yes. 


10.622.  And  their  estimates  have  to  be  sanctioned 
by  the  County  Council?— But  the  governing  body 
eventually  influences  the  finance.  The  County 
Council  would  examine  any  proposal  from  them  with 
the  utmost  care. 

10.623.  (.Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Does  it  not  come  to 
this,  tha-t  the  word  “ control  ” is  perl'ectly  accurately 

applied  in  common  parlance  to  two  things ^to  the 

ultimate  responsibility  of  providing  the  money  by 
the  County  Council,  and  in  the  next  place  to  the 
control  of  expenditure,  as  to  how  those  estimates  shall 
be  applied. — as  to  whetlier  in  practice  yon  can  avoid 
spending  the  whole  of  the  estimates,  or  whether  you 
have  to  come  back  for  more — all  that  ki'nd  of  thing 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  governing  body? — They  have 
perfect  freedom  to  submit  any  proposal. 

10.624.  'But  is  this  the  process — the  West  Riding 
County  Council  have  annually  to  prepare  a budget? 
—Yes. 

10,626.  One  item  is  the  expenditure  on  education? 
— Undoubtedly. 

10.626.  And  the  expenditure  on  education  includes 
the  estimated  expenditure  of  the  various  governing 
bodies  in  and  about  Doncaster  ? — Yes. 

10.627.  They  have  therefore  to  present  their  esti- 
mate, which  passes  through  the  Finance  Committee 
and  'the  County  Council  itself? — Yes. 

10.628.  Once  that  estimate  is  passed,  are  these 
governing  bodies  free  to  spend  the  money  coiitaiuiod 
in  such  estimates,  within  the  limits,  as  they  choose  P — 
The  main  heads  of  expenditure  would  be  defined, 
including  salaries  and  so  on,  but  then  wc  do  not 
interfere,  so  long  as  it  is  spent  in  genera‘1  accordance 
with  the  estimate. 

10.629.  (Chairman):  Who  audits?  You  have  to 
have  a return  at  the  end  of  the  year,  presumably? — 
Yes,  showing  that  it  has  been  properly  spent  in 
accordance  with  the  proposals  submitted. 

(Chairman) : The  point  is  this,  that  the  governing 
body  in  Doncaster  has  certain  discretion  under 
certain  headings,  but  I presume  that  its  action  ha.s 
to  be  approved  in  the  end  by  the  County  Council? 

10.630.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : They  have  done  so. 
As  long  as  they  keep  within  the  estimate  and  the 
chief  categories  comprising  the  estimate,  they  have 
freedom  of  action? — I think  you  may  take  it  so. 

10.631.  (Chairman) : They  have  to  show  that  they 
have  kept  within  those  limits?' — Certainly. 

10.632.  (Sir  Byland  Adkms)  : And  in  the  appro- 
priation of  the  estimates,  the  Bduoatiou  Committee 
of  the  County  Council  and  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  County  Council  are  guided  by  the  representations; 
of  these  governing  bodies  as  to  what  is  necessary  in 
order  to  can-y  on? — They  treat  them  with  every  con- 
sideration. They  go  through  the  Education  Com- 
mittee, who  always  desire  full  efficiency. 

10.633.  In  practice  could  the  education  be  carried 
on  efficiently  and  effectively  if  the  wishes  of  the 
locality  and  the  claims  made  by  the  governing  bodies 
in  the  locality  were  in  any  largo  sense  disregarded 
or  overridden  by  the  County? — No,  I am  quite  sure 
they  could  not. 

10.634.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Supposing  that,  on  the 
estimates,  taking  the  salaries,  which  would  be  'the 
biggest  amount,  the  County  Council  or  the  Education 
Committee  were  of  opinion  that  a school  should  be 
carried  on  with  on©  less  teacher,  would  they  repre- 
sent that  to  the  governors? — I think  so.  Every  year 
there  would  come  up  a schedule  of  the  proposed 
staff. 

10,636.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Would  you  a.sU 

whether  the  secondary  school  in.spectors  of  the  County 
Council  inspect  schools  and  re,‘])ort  to  the  iMJiiOiition 
Committee,  or  how  otherwise? — They  are  in  close 
touch  with  the  governing  bodies  of  the  scliools  and  the 
lieadma,sters ; generally  the  proposals  arc  rather  lor 
increases  than  reductions  of  stall. 

10.636.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : You  mean  the  pi-o- 
posals  from  the  local  governing  body?— Yc.s. 

10.637.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  You  mean  for  an 

increase? — Yes,  nearly  always. 

10.638.  Do  the  Education  Committee  of  your 
Council  by  means  of  a scale  of  staffing  the  schools,  or 
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by  mean.s  of  individual  actiom  in  special  cases,  taks 
action  in  respect  of  the  staff.? — If  there  was  a pro- 
])osal  to  staff  in  what  was  considered  an  excessive 
way,  no  doubt  the  education  officers  would  represent 
that. 

10.639.  The  Education  Committee  would  take 
notice  of  it  in  some  way — it  would  be  a matter  for 
their  consideration? — It  would  come  before  them  for 
their  review. 

10.640.  (Chairman) : It  would  be  a matter  which 
rhey  consider  within  their  responsibility? — Yes. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I am  not  at  all  clear  about 
the  system. 

10.641.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : May  I put  it  to  you 
in  this  way — is  this  the  process  in  the  West  Riding, 
that  where  you  have  hybrid  bodies  of  governors,  such 
as  I understand  control  these  schools  in  Doncaster, 
and  secondary  education  in  the  Doncaster  area,  those 
bodies  of  governors  supply  to  the  Education  Com- 
mittee their  estimates  for  the  money  that  they  want 
for  their  work  during  the  year? — Yes. 

10.642.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Do  you  say  that 
with  regard  to  both  schools — the  old  grammar  school 
and  the  secondary  school? — Yes. 

10.643.  Because  there  is  nothing  in  the  scheme 
which  in  any  way  deals  with  submitting  estimates 
to  tlie  County  Council,  as  far  as  I can  see? — No,  hut 
the  scheme  does  not  require  the  Council  to  give  any- 
thing— there  is  no  endowment  in  the  scheme. 

(Sir  Ihjland  Adkins) ; Are  you  talking  about  the 
old  grammar  school  or  the  new  one,  or  what? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : 1 have  a scheme  before  me 
which  is  called  York  West  Riding  Doncaster  Grammar 
School. 

10.644.  (Sir  William  Middlehrook) : There  is  only 
one  grammar  .school? — Yes. 

10,646.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I see  there  is  no 
obligation  to  submit  any  estimate  to  the  County 
Council;  it  is  a self-contained  scheme.? — Quite. 

10.646.  Do  you  make  any  distinction  between  the 
grammar  school,  the  girls’  school,  and  the  technical 
school  that  Mr.  Pritchard  referred  to? — There  is  no 
difference.  Any  body  looking  to  the  County  Council 
to  make  good  their  deficit  obviously  must  satisfy  the 
County  Council. 

10.647.  Is  that  under  any  scheme  of  governorship 
which  has  been  adopted,  or  is  it  under  the  general 
rules  of  the  County  Council,  in  the  same  way  as  you 
appoint  local  managers  for  elementary  education 
purposes? — The  financial  lequirements  of  the  County 
Council  are  purely  dependent  on  the  County  Council. 

10.648.  On  the  rules? — On  the  rules. 

10.649.  Therefore  you  bring  in  this  grammar 
school  because  it  wants  more  financial  assistance  from 
the  County  Council  which  it  does  not  get  under  the 
fund  dealt  with  by  the  scheme? — That  is  so. 

10.650.  Therefore  you  jplace  it  in  consequence  in 
the  same  category  as  you  place  the  other  schools? — 
That  is  so. 

10.651.  I should  like  to  have  defined  exactly  what 
is  the  position,  not  only  in  relation  to  Doncaster, 
but  in  relation  to  Part  III  Authorities  who  have 
secondary  schools  in  their  districts — what  is  their 
precise  relationship  to  the  County  Council  with  regard 
to  control  and  inspection  and  the  spending  and 
obtaining  of  money? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I think  we  had  better  get  this 
from  Mr.  Jackson. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I was  going  'to  make  the 
same  suggestion.  May  I say  that  the  question  of 
the  financial  relations  between  (a)  an  endowed 
grammar  school,  (b)  a new^  secondary  school,  (c)  a 
technical  institute,  (d)  evening  classes,  and  the  body 
responsible  by  law  for  higher  education  in  the  area, 
are  obviously  mattei-s  of  fact,  and  not  of  opinion, 
and  they  must  be  contained  in  certain  memoranda 
of  the  County  Councils  or  someone  else;  what  I was 
going  to  ask  was,  that  we  might  have  these  un- 
doubted facts  given  us  in  some  wu'itten  or  printed 
memorandum. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : That  is  what  I thought,  and 
I thought  that,  if  Mr.  Jackson  was  unable  to  deal 


with  this,  we  might  get  it  from  a Director  of  Educa- 
tion, because  at  some  time  or  other  it  will  be  an 
important  matter  to  consider. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I suggest  that  the  West 
Riding  is  a good  illustration;  because  the  County 
is  a large  County,  a]id  I think  that  if  we  get  something 
in  the  ivay  of  a print  it  would  deal  with  the  matter? 

(Chairman)  : I think  so. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : Then  I wdll  not  put  anything 
more  on  the  matter  of  education.  (To  the  Witness) : 
But  I w'ant  to  ask  you  two  things.  I think  that  it 
was  merely  dialectic  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pritchard 
when  he  suggested  that  the  longer  you  put  it  off  the 
more  Doncaster  might  grow.  I suppose,  on  the 
opposite  side,  a village  on  the  other  side  of  the  West 
Riding  would  not  give  you  the  shivers  to  the  same 
extent  ? 

(Mr.  Pritchard)  : Then  you  accept  my  view'. 

10.652.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : No.  What  I say  is 
that  the  amount  of  injury  done  varies  with  the 
amount  of  population,  and  if  the  argument  is  to 

that  would  relate  to  the  point  of  letting 
villages  go.? — I think  so. 

10.653.  Now  I come  to  the  point  which  Mr.  Prit- 
chard laid  sti’ess  on;  that  is  the  curious  paraphrase 
of  words  used  in  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of 
Commons  with  regard  to  the  question  that  Doncaster 
had  lost  something  under  the  Act  of  1888.  Is  it  not 
true  that  under  the  Act  of  1888,  the  original  Act, 
Doncaster  lost  nothing  which  it  then  had? — ^That  is 
perfectly  true. 

10.654.  And  the  day  after  that  Act  obtained  the 
Royal  Assent,  Doncaster  was  no  better  off  and  no 
worse  off  as  regards  its  powers  than  it  had  been 
before  ? — Undoubtedly. 

10.655.  What  has  happened  is,  is  it  not,  that 
certain  additional  powers  of  local  government  have 
been  given  by  that  and  subsequent  Acts  which  are 
not  now  given  separately  to  Doncaster,  but  are  given 
to  Doncaster  in  partnership  with  the  rest  of  the 
West  Riding? — That  is  true. 

10,666.  And  Doncaster,  of  course,  has  its  repre- 
sentatives on  the  West  Riding  County  Council? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Pritchard):  "What  representation  have  they 
got  ? 

10.657.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : That  is  the  next  ques- 
tion I w'as  going  to  ask.  How  many  people  have 
they  on  the  West  Riding  County  Council? — I am  not 
quite  sure  whether  they  have  a third  member. 

10.658.  They  started  w'ith  two,  did  they? — They 
had  tw'o.  I think  they  have  another  now. 

10.659.  In  addition  to  that,  is  there  any  Alderman 
of  the  West  Riding  who  resides  in  Doncaster?  Is 
it  not  the  policy  of  your  Council  in  selecting  Aider- 
men  to  see  that  they  ]-epresent  areas  or  come  from 
areas  w'hioh  are  populous? — Well,  to  some  extent. 

10.660.  That  is  one  of  the  elements  in  the  selection? 
—Yes. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : Therefore  thej'  are  repre- 
sented, as  we  know,  on  your  County  Council? 

(Sii‘  Lewis  Beard)  : May  we  know  what  is  the  total 
number  of  the  County  Council? 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : There  are  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions we  might  have  as  to  the  whole  situation. 

10.661.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : .1  want  to  know  what  it 
really  means.  Is  it  three  out  of  six,  or  three  out  of 
twenty  ? — It  is  a very  small  proportion,  of  course. 

10.662.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  And  Doncaster  itself 
with  its  64,000  people  is  a very  small  proportion  of 
the  whole  of  the  West  Riding.? — Yes. 

10.663.  Is  it  in  your  opinion  misleading  or  not  to 
sat',  as  was  said  here,  that  all  Doncaster  was 
seeking  was  to  get  back  something  lost? — That  is  a 
totally  wrong  point  of  view. 

10.664.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  said : 

“ Here  the  application  is  to  restore  something  which 
has  been  lost.”  Was  anything  lost? — No. 

10.665.  Then  Sir  Lynden  Macassey  said : “They 
governed  themselves  in  respect  of  such  matters  as 
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were  applicable  to  local  government,”  and  tlie 
Cliairmaii  said:  “ And  they  have  lost  those  powers?  ” 
And  here  again  the  Chairman  says:  “ There  was  a 
certain  disability — population — and  in  the  Act  it  was 
clearly  laid  down  that  in  the  mind  of  Parliament  there 
■would  be  an  opportunity  for  granting  to  those 
Boroughs  which  were  not  then  in  a position  to 
demand  them,  the  powers  which  they  lost  under 
certain  conditions.”  What  that  means  is  that  they 
have  lost  nothing,  but  they  have  not  acquired  certain 
exclusive  powers  which  they  would  have,  got  if  they 
had  been  bigger  long  ago? — That  is  the  true  position. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : And  it  was  only  under  the 
exigencies  of  Parliamentary  pressure  that  the  greatly 
detached  position  of  Boroughs  of  this  type  came 
about? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : All  legislation  is  subject  to 
that  remark,  of  course. 

10.666.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : It  is  not  for  me  to 
indulge  in  these  wide  general  statements.  Parlia- 
ment, of  course,  is  responsible  for  its  own  decisions. 
(To  the  witness) : Then  what  has  happened  is  that 
since  then  the  question  of  higher  education,  which  we 
have  gone  into  at  some  length,  has  arisen;  but  the 
view  of  Parliament  in  1888  and  since  has  been  that 
the  unit  for  higher  education  should  be  much  larger 
than  that  for  elementary  education  ? — Undoubtedly. 

10.667.  A.nd  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  -policy  is  rather 
to  increase  the  limit? — Yes. 

10.668.  And  the  only  thing  which  Doncaster  have 
not  got  which  they  would  have  if  they  were  a County 
Borough  it;  exclusive  control  of  the  main  roads,  or 
exclusive  responsibility  for  main  roads  within  their 
area? — Yes. 

10.669.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  traffic  on  main 
roads  has  become  less  and  not  more  local? — Yes, 
generally. 

10.670.  So  that  any  arguments'  based  on  the  pro- 
priety of  a County  Borough  having  exclusive  control 
of  its  main  roads,  because  they  are  predominantly  a 
County  Borough  matter,  is  weakened  rather  than 
strengthened  by  the  development  of  through  traffic 
during  th.e  last  twenty  years? — That  must  be  so. 

10.671.  Apart  from  main  roads  and  higher  educa- 

tion, is  there  anything  else  that  occurs  to  you  which 
marks  the  difference  betwmen  a County  Borough  and 
a Non-County  Borough? — Of  course,  there  are  :i 
number  of  heads 

10.672.  But  it  comes  to  those  two,  substantially, 
does  it  not? — There  is  tuberculosis. 

10.673.  And  the  tuberculosis  germ,  like  many 
other  organisms,  has  no  regard  for  boundaries? — 
That  is  so. 

10.674.  Therefore,  to  say  that  the  particular 
boundary  of  a city  shall  be  the  boundary  wdthin  which 
the  responsibility  for  dealing  with  tuberculosis  shall 
he  confined,  is  not  a conclusive  reason,  in  your 
judgment? — No.  Of  course,  what  we  say  there  about 
these  centres  which  form  a nucleus  is  that  the  ser- 
vice will  be  less  efficient  and  more  costly. 

10.675.  A large  area  in  the  long  run  is  the  most 
efficient  and  most  economical? — Yes,  and  there  are 
a great  number  of  heads  which  in  the  aggregate  are 
important 

10.676.  -But  those  are  the  leading  ones? — Yes. 

10.677.  While  on  this  point,  do  you  -want  to  say 
anything  about  the  other  heads  ? 

(Gliairman) : We  have  dealt  with  tuberculosis. 

10.678.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Are  there  any  other 
Ijoints  which  in  your  judgment  are  specially  illus- 
trated by  the  case  of  Doncaster? — No,  I do  not  think 
so — I do  not  think  I need  indicate  any  other. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  have  committed  yourself 
to  the  statement  that  the  administration  of  tuber- 
culosis under  a County  Boroiigh  Council  -nmuld  be  less 
efficient  than  under  the  County  Council? 

(Sir  Byland  AdMns)  : In  this  case? 

10.679.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : In  this  case.  (To  the 
witness) : On  ivhat  evidence  do  you  ground  that  state- 
ment?— I think  I went  into  all  that  the  other  day. 


Cumulative  Eeeect  of  Extensions  and  Cbeations. 

13.  What  is  said  of  Doncaster  is  true  in  the  case  of 
other  Boroughs  which  might  become  County 
Boroughs. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  how  County  Borough 
status  is  often  obtained  by  extensions,  but  such 
status  may  also  be  attained  by  grouping  local 
government  districts  so  as  to  form  in  the  first 
instance  an  ordinary  Borough,  and  then  transform- 
ing it  into  a County  Borough,  and  in  this  connection 
it  is  -vvell  to  recall  that  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Association  especially  advocate  amalgamations  or 
grouping  of  districts. 

In.  the  West  Riding  there  are  certain  Boroughs 
which,  by  natural  growth  or  by  extensions,  may 
attain  a population  of  60,000.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  ar6as  in  the  Riding  in  which  large  popu- 
lations if  aggregated  and  by  a system  of  grouping 
could  be  formed  into  small  Boroughs  with  a popula- 
tion of  60,000. 

■ 14.  I produce  a diagram*  showing  the  loss  of  terri- 
tory and  assessable  value  which  would  follow  the 
approval  by  Parliament  of  the  policy  of  extensions 
now  pursued  by  the  Boroughs,  coupled  with  new' 
creations  that  might  take  place. 

The  general  disturbance  and  difficulty  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  County  services  -which  would  ensue 
and  the  process  of  certain  destruction  wall  be  readily 
seen.  The  diagram  show's  in: — . 

(1)  Deep  red — the  existing  County  Boroughs; 

(2)  Deep  red  hatchings — proposals  for  extension 

of  County  Boroughs  actually  formulated ; 

(3)  Light  blue — Non-County  Boroughs; 

(4)  Green  hatchings — ^other  areas  w'hich  might  be 

incorporated  in  Boroughs  by  means  of  ex- 
tensions or  amalgamations — some  already 
discussed,  others  published. 

The  West  Riding  is  in  danger  of  losing  half  its 
assessable  value — should  the  Borough  policy  succeed. 

15.  The  County  services  would  be  fatally  disturbed 
by  the  removal  of  the  centres  of  County  activity. 

Referring  to  education,  in  connection  with  Uni- 
versities the  Coui-icil  spend  upw'ards  of  £20,000  a 
year,  including  direct  grants  to  the  Leeds  and  Sheffield 
Universities,  and  an  exceedingly  comprehensive 
scholarship  scheme  available  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge as  well  as  the  local  Universities. 

The  scheme  for  agricultural  education  and  a farm 
centre  serving  the  three  Ridings  of  Yorkshire  is  said 
to  be  a model  of  its  kind. 

The  Council  have  provided  27  secondary  schools 
at  a capital  cost  of  upw'ards  of  £866,032,  Thej'  main- 
tain or  make  good  the  deficit  in  respect  of  60 
.secondary  schools.  The  extensions  which  have  been 
referred  to  w'ould  have  absorbed  13  .secondary  schools, 
and  if,  in  addition,  new'  County  Boroughs  were  to 
be  created  whenever  a population  of  50,000  is  reached, 
it  is  estimated  that  18  other  secondary  schools  would 
cease  to  be  within  the  County  area. 

As  regards  technical  education,  the  difficulty  of 
the  County  would  be  even  more  serious,  because  the 
area  served  by  a highly  organised  technical  school 
dealing  w'ith  engineering,  textiles,  coal  mining  or 
other  specialised  work  must  .be  large,  as  such  schools 
cannot  be  multiplied.  The  Council  will  become 
paralysed  if  they  lose  control  of  the  centres. 

Even  if  arrangements  can  be  made  whereby  a 
County  area  is  served  by  a County  Borough  secon- 
dary school,  the  County  Council  is  wholly  dependent 
on  the  Borough,  and  they  cease  to  be  the  effective 
Authority. 

Difficulties  are  greater  where  there  is  a shortage 
of  accommodation  in  the  Borough  concerned  because 
capital  expenditure  is  necessary. 

The  same  arguments  apply  in  the  case  of  special 
medical  services  such  as  tuberculosis  clinic.s  and 
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dispensaries,  wliich  serve  for  a populous  place  and 
a wide  surrounding  area.  The  service  which  now 
serves  both  town  and  County  would  be  broken  up 
and  replaced  by  a Borough  service  and  a Countj' 
service  at  much  greater  expen.se,  and  less  eificient. 

The  Doncaster  case  is  an  illustration  of  what  is 
said  as  to  education  and  other  services. 

16.  The  years  1919  to  1921  had  all  the  portents  of  a 
very  critical  pej-iod  in  the  life  of  the  County  Council. 

Applications  for  extensions  had  been  transmitted 
to  the  Ministry  by  the  following  County  Boroughs;  — 

Rotherham 

Bradford  Wakefield 

Sheffield  Barnsley 

Halifax  County  Borough  had  approved  of  the  pro- 
motion of  a Bill  for  extending  its  area. 

The  Leeds  and  Bradford  schemes  of  1913  had  been 
revived,  and  after  modification  had  been  sent  to  the 
Ministry. 

It  was  known  that  a jiroposal  for  a wide  extension 
of  Huddersfield  had  been  published  in  the  local 
]iress. 

Doncaster  having,  by  extension  of  its  boundaries 
before  the  war,  now  attained  a population  of 
50,000,  had  applied  to  be  made  a County  Borough. 

Other  extensions  of  Boroughs  and  amalgamations 
were  known  to  have  been  discussed. 

It  was  in  view  of  this  alarming  position  that  the 
West  Riding  County  Council  again  pressed  for  the 
appointment  of  a Royal  Commission.  The  County 
Councils  Association  also  urged  the  appointment. 

17,  It  was  only  after  a very  strenuous  and  per- 
sistent fight  that  the  Borough  campaign  of  great 
extensions  failed,  as  shov.m  by  the  tables  in  the 
Appendix*.  Once  more  the  House  of  Commons 
affirmed  the  principle  that  the  existing  Authorities 
‘■.ere  not  to  be  swept  away  unless  for  paramount 
reasons,  nor  must  the  .County  government  be 
doidroyed. 

The  County  Councils  were  not  surprised  that  the 
Boroughs,  who  up  to  this  point  had  steadily  objected 
to  the  appointment  of  a Royal  Commission,  should 
change  their  minds,  and  urge  that  a Royal  Commis- 
sion should  be  appointed. 


10.680.  (Chairman) : Would  you  like  to  add  'any- 
thing to  what  you  have  told  us  in  regard  to  para- 
graph 13  of  your  memorandum? — The  heading  covers 
two  or  three  paragraplis. 

10.681.  On  “Cumulative  Effect”? — Yes.  I think 
you  have  ha'd  paragraph  13  in  substance  from  other 
witnesses. 

10.682.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  more.? — No. 
What  I wanted  to  deal  with  was  paragraph  14» 
There  we  produce  a inapt  showing  a picture  of  what 
ivould  follow  if  the  Borough  policj^  was  carrie'd  out 
to  the  full.  Among  other  things,  we  notice  that 
they  do  advocate  amalgamation,  but  quite  apart  from 
anything  that  the  Boroughs  have  to  say  on  that,  a 
number  of  tentative  propos'als  for  amalgamations 
have  been  brought  forward  and  discussed  as  a mattei' 
of  defence  in  case  these  big  Boroughs,  Including 
County  Boroughs,  should  go  out  of  the  County.  A 
number  of  places  have  found  that  they  would  be  so 
imcomfortable  in  the  matter  of  rating  and  so  forth 
tliat  they  would  rather  get  out  of  the  County  and 
form  districts  of  their  o'wn.  That  accounts  for  part 
of  the  colour  on  the  map. 

^ 10,683.  This  map  represents  wihat  the  West  Riding 
County  Council  consider  would  be  the  total  of  County 
Borough  extensions  and.  creations  if  carried  to  the 
limit? — Yes. 

10,684.  (Sir  liylimd  Adkins) : Not  the  limit,  but 
the  immediate  probability? — 1 would  like  to  explain 
that.  The  whole  of  the  West  Riding  geographical 
County  is  shown  by  a number  of  tints  on  this  map. 
Everything  outside  the  County  is  coloured  purple 


* See  Appendix  LXVI,  page  6t)2. 
■|-  Not  reproduced. 


as  a background.  The  rut'al  areas  are  coloured  pale 
green.  The  urban  areas,  apart  from  Boroughs,  are 
coloured  brown.  The  Non-County  Boroughs  are 
coloured  blue.  The  County  Boroughs  as  they  exist 
to-day  are  coloured  a deep  red.  The  red  hatchings 
which  you  see  ‘attached  to  the  flat  red  show"  the 
actual  extensions  that  have  been  proposed  in  1913 
and,  with  some  modification,  in  1921,  and  those  con- 
stitute, of  course,  an  actual  threat  at  the  moment. 
We  regard  those  as  areas  which  vimuld  be  absorbed 
into  the  Boroughs  if  the  Boroughs  had  their  way. 
lhat  is  their  proposal,  and  their  scheme  is  to  extend 
on  this  very  large  scale.  Particulars  of  those  are 
given  in  the  Appendix.* 

10,685.  (Chairman) : With  regard  to  Pontefract 
and  Harrogate,  the  idea  is  that  they  would  ask  for 
County  Borough  powers.? — Yes.  If  I might,  I 

W"ould  come  back  to  the  green.  An  influential  man  at 
Harrogate  got  a meeting  together  and  he  said,  “ In 
view"  of  the  occurrences  as  things  are  to-day,  w'e  ought 
to  ‘do  something  to  safeguard  our  position;  Harro- 
gate ought  to  be  prepared  to  extend.  First  of  all, 
in  order  to  be  a County  Borough  we  must  attain 
50,000  population,  and  in  order  to  do  that  speedily" 
we  must  extend  by  annexing  various  other  places.” 
And^  he  proposed  to  annex  an  area  rather  more  ex- 
tensive than  is  hatched  green  here.  That  would  be 
the  future  Harroga'te  on  the  lines  which  he  mapped 
out.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  -vvould  get  their  popu- 
lation w"ith  a smaller  extension  than  that.  That 
explains  the  Harrogate  position. 

^ 10,686.  What  I want  to.  understand  from  the  maji 
IS  whether  the  object  is  to  take  those  areas  out  of 
the  County? — Yes.  When  you  come  to  Pontefract 
you  have  a population  of  over  100,000  in  a fairly 
compact  area,  and  you  can  play  that  about  and 
make  two  or  three  County  Boroughs  in  different  ways. 

10,687.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  Going  back  to. 

Harrogate,  the  only  aggregation  of  population  close 
by  would  be  Knaresborough  ?— There  are  some  rather 
populous  suburbs,  but  Harrogate  is  rapidly  getting 
very  near  the  60,000  population. 

, 10)688.  But  it  is  quite  rural  all  round  exceiit 
there.  Yes;  but  this  was  the  idea  w"hich  was  put 
forward  by  the  local  man. 


iu,Doa.  yar.  mtehard) : It  was  not  put  forward 
officially  by  the  Corporation ?—Oh,  no.  We  merely 
say  that  it  is  a potential  Oonnty  Boroiigli. 

10  690.  (Col.  Williams):  Ripon  has  n“o  ambitions 
at  all.?  Ripon  could  not  possibly  think  of  it. 

10,691.  (C/i.air'm,an) : Nor  Todmorden?— I ' think 
not.  They  could  not  get  it  without  linking  up  with 
very  wide  territory.  I have  not  put  in  any  such 
doubtfiil  places  as  Todmoi'den. 


1 ' 4.  riT uiic  tixfcjd,  uii  Diie  map 

^ G area  of  Todmorden  ? Does  the  line  rejDresent 
the  boundary  of  the  Borough?— The  blue  is  the 
boundary  of  the  Borough. 

10,693.  Is  that  all  in  Yorkshire  now? — Yes 
W,694.  There  seems  to  be  a good  deal  of  the'area? 

iGS. 


(Sy  Walter  Nicholas):  Is  it  an  old  Borough? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Todmorden  is  an  old  Borough. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  Was  it  not  an  Unban 
District  ? 

(Mr  Pritchard)  : My  impression  w"as  that  it  W"as 
created  a Borough  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

10,696.  (Chairman) : Is  Harrogate  an  old 

Borough  ? — ^No. 

10,696.  Ripon  is  an  old  Borough.?— Yes,  Ripon  is 
quite  old. 


10,69i.  (jS'ir  Byland  Adkins):  I am  not  quite  sure 
lat  1 understand  this  map.  The  present  County 
Boioughs  are  the  block  of  highly  populous  areas  in 
the  middle  of  the  W^est  Riding  from  north  to  south? 
— Yes. 


10,698.  I will  come  to  Sheffield  in  a minute.  A'ou 
have  Halifax,  ‘Bradford,  Leeds,  Huddersfield,  and 
Dewsbury,  the  firet  three  touching  each  other  and 
the  other  two  not  far  away.?— That  is  so. 


* 
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10  699.  You  say  that  there  are  now  definite 
proposals,  in  the  first  instance,  either  before  the 
Boroughs  themselves  or  before  the  Minister  of 
Health,  or  they  have  been  before  Parliament;  in 
respect  of  the  whole  of  these  red  hatchings  ?— That 

1 0 700.  Supposing  they  were  successful,  that  would 
mean  that  there  would  be  one  mass  of  County 
Boroughs  from  Keighley  to  Wakefield  and  from 
Halifax  to  the  borders  of  Pontefract?— Yes. 

10.701.  And.  similarly  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
West  Riding  you  would  have  such  a gigantic  extension 
of  Sheffield  and  Rotherham  that  they  would  come 
up  to  an  extended  Barnsley  and  would  go  right 
away  on  the  west  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Derwent 
almost?  If  all  the  red  hatchings  passed  into  the 
County  Boroughs  which  want  them,  we  should  have 
a very  large  proportion  of  the  area  of  the  West 
Riding  under  that  form  of  jurisdiction? — That  is  so, 

10.702.  And  you  would  have  a very  irregularly 
shaped  rural  area  dragging  out  w'hat  might  or 
mio'ht  not  be  a precarious  existence  between  the 
Sheffield  block  and  the  other  block?— Yes. 

10.703.  I see  some  purple  hatching ; that  is  a mere 
colour  effect — I mean  in  Morley  ? — It  becomes  purple 
because  the  red  is  laid  on  the.  top  of  the  blue. 

10.704.  That  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  colour 
scheme  ? — Yes. 

10.705.  That  is  red  hatching? — Yes. 

10.706.  But  as  it  comes  on  to  the  blue  the  result 
is  purple? — ^Yes. 

10.707.  Similarly,  Brighouse  is  red  hatching  on  a 
blue? — ^Yes. 

10.708.  And  similarly  with  PudseyP — ^Yes,  and 

Morley. 

10.709.  They  are  all  part  of  the  Bradford  and 
Leeds  scheme? — Yes. 

10.710.  Do  the  green  hatchings  indicate  that  if  you 
extended  certain  Non-County  Boroughs  like  Ponte- 
fract and  Doncaster,  these  green  hatchings  give  us 
the  areas  affected  by  such  further  extensions? — Yes. 

10.711.  Are  these  green  hatchings  to  the  south- 
east of  Barnsley  put  there  because,  in  your  judg- 
ment, if  Barnsley  grew  and  Rotherham  grew,  these 
other  areas  would  be  ready  to  their  hands  for  further 
extension,  or  might  ’ combine  among  themselves  to 
get  out  of  the  West  Riding,  which  might  be  a 
greater  burden  to  remain  in  under  those  circum- 
stances when  all  the  others  had  got  out? — Yes. 
There  have  been  preliminary  convensations  and 
newspaper  reports  about  several  amalgamations  and 
groupings  of  that  kind. 

10.712.  These  are  among  the  thanes  who  fly  from 
you  as  they  fled  from  Macbeth? — Yes.  That  is  the 
same  point  that  Mr.  Taylor  made  about  those  very 
populous  areas  which  might  unite  and  form  first  a 
Borough  and  then  a County  Borough. 

10.713.  And  these  other  unban  areas  adjacent 
might  desire  to  combine  to  form  another  County 
Borough  so  as  to  be  safe? — Yes. 

10.714.  Because  at  present  there  are  few  instances 
in  England  of  any  County  Borough  eating  any 
other  County  Borough? — There  are  not  many. 
Sheffield  did  try  to  eat  Rotherham. 

10,716.  But  as  a rule  hawks  do  not  pick  out 
hawks’  eyes.  Do  you  want  to  tell  us  under  this 
heading  and  with  the  illustration  of  this  diagram 
that  it  is  only  the  part  here  that  is  neither  red 
nor  blue,  nor  hatched  in  any  colour,  which  there  is 
any  security  of  the  West  Biding  retaining  per- 
manently ? — ^Yes. 

(Mr.  Pritchcurd)  : You  do  not  say  that,  do  you, 
because  there  is  no  prospect  of  it  in  the  case  of 
Todmorden  ? 

10.716.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I am  obliged.  I did 
not  mean  to  include  Todmorden  and  Ripon? — I 
thought  you  said  that  all  parts  which  are  hatched 
are  in  danger. 

10.717.  I will  take  it  in  that  way.  Everything 
which  is  either  now  a County  Borough  or  is  hatched 
in  any  way  represents  an  area  which  in  your  judg- 
ment there  is  danger  of  the  West  Riding  losing? — 
That  is  so. 


10,718-9.  So  that  all  you  can,  in  your  view,  depend 
upon  keeping  for  such  a length  of  time  that  you  need 
not  worry  about  it  are  the  parts  which  are  neither 
red  nor  hatched  in  any  colour?- But  even  with  regard 
to  those  I should  be  very  far  from  saying  that  they 
are  all  safe  for  any  considerable  number  of  years. 

10.720.  You  mean  that  even  what  is  left  then  is 
not  perfectly  safe,  but  everything  which  is  hatched, 
here  is  imperilled  from  the  County  Council  point  of 

— Yes,  at  the  moment;  but  I can  see  that 
further  areas  may  within  a short  time  be  imperilled. 

10.721.  It  is  not  easy  to  forecast  the  future,  but 
you  tell  us  that  in  the  case  of  all  these  areas  which 
are  hatched  in  any  coloui*  the  seeds  are  already  sown 
and  the  position  is  already  aii  actual  one?  Yes. 

10.722.  And  you  wish  to  add  that  there  are  other 
ai'eas  which  are  not  hatched,  but  which  you  cannot 
feel  secure  about  in  the  future  ? — Yes,  and  I could  give 
very  good  reasons.  Then  I want  to  call  attention  to 
the  aggregate  of  what  that  means. 

10.723.  Supposing  everything  that  is  hatched  here 
became  part  of  the  County  Boroughs,  you  have 
nothing  left  except  the  pale  green  and  a few  of 
these  brown  areas  and  Todmorden  and  Ripon,  and 
would  that  involve  a re-casting  of  County  govern- 
ment?— ^Very  much  so.  If  the  whole  of  this  went  at 
once,  it  would  be  about  two-thirds  of  our  population. 
If  I said  a half,  that  would  allow  a good  margin, 
because  some  of  these  schemes  might  in  any  case  be 
distant. 

10.724.  It  is  like  certain  diseases  such  as  leprosy; 
it  attacks  one  part  of  the  body  first  and  then 
another? — Yes.  Bach  one  is  rather  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  others,  and  adds  a weight  to  the  rest 
which  induces  people  to  get  out  when  they  can. 

10.725.  So  that  if  the  practice  of  Parliament  were 
to  grant  first  of , all  this  hatching  ;and  then  that 
hatching,  there  would  be  a stampede  in  that  direc- 
tion?— Yes,  and  there  have  been  signs  of  it  already. 

10.726.  It  is  in  connection  with  that  you  quote  the 
gentleman  from  Harrogate  who  thinks  it  is  time  to 
prepare  for  the  wrath  to  come? — Yes,  and  one  can 
quote  others. 

10.727.  What  others?— In  Pontefract  there  was  a 
similar  meeting,  and  a scheme  was.  put  forward  foi 
extending  or  grouping  Pontefract.  There  there  is  a 
population  of  over  100,000  people. 

10.728.  In  the  West  Riding  you  are  not  only  deal- 
ing with  certain  specific  cases  like  Leeds,  Bradford, 
and  Doncaster,  but  you  are  dealing  with  a strong 
tendency  to  get  away  from  the  West  Riding? — Un- 
doubtedly, in  certain  contingencies.  These  people 
do  not  want  to  go  away  it  the  Riding  is  maintained 
in  something  like  its  integrity. 

10.729.  With  every  increased  mutilation  of  the 
Riding,  more  of  what  is  left  desires  to  leave? — Yes; 
there  would  be  a sort  of  added  impetus  with  every 
secession. 

10.730.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : The  question  we  are  on 
now  is  whether  a tribunal,  in  considering  a proposal 
for  an  extension  or  the  formation  of  a County 
Borough,  should  take  into  account  the  cumulative 
efi’eot  of  that  extension  in  conjunction  with  others  ?— 
Yes. 

10.731.  I do  not  know  that  there  is  very  much  in 
principle  between  us  on  that;  but  have  you  con- 
sidered how  it  is  going  to  be  done  in  practice  ? It  is 
easy  enough  for  you  to  produce  evidence  showing 
what  has  happened  in  the  past,  but  will  not  you 
have  a difficulty  in  calling  evidence  as  to  the  future? 
— I can  see  a difficulty,  of  course ; but  I can  see  no 
difficulty  that  we  shall  not  be  prepared  to  cope  with. 
If  the  principles  which  the  Association  seek  to  esta- 
blish, and  hope  to  establish,  are  adopted  by  this 
Commission,  we  shall  feel  that  we  have  a very  great 
protection  against  this  tremendous  menace.  We 
shall  be  armed  with  a weapon,  and  I think  we  can 
produce  all  the  proof  necessary  to  satisfy  a tribunal, 
if  it  is  laid  down  that  the  tribunal  ought  to  consider 
the  cumulative  effect.  Then  they  would;  have  to  con- 
sider the  evidence,  wdiatever  it  was. 

10.732.  Con.sider  what  w'ould  be  the  position  of  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  House  of 
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Commons  wliidi  luul  before  them  a proposal  for  the 
extension  of  a County  Borough  in  Yorkshire.?  You 
I suppose,  would  put  before  them  this  map,  or  you 
might — We  might. 

10,733.  What  have  the  Committee  to  do.?  They 
have  to  comsider  what  -is  the  likelihood  of  these  pro- 
jiheoies  of  yours  being  carried  into  efiect.  Are  they 
going  to  investigate  the  likelihood  of  Harrogate 
being  allowed  to  extend,  and  these  other  places.?  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  are  giving  a Parliamentary 
Committee  a very  severe  task?— First  of  all,  we  want 
to  impre.ss  upon  the  Commission  here  that  our  posi- 
tion is  an  extraordinarily  serious  one,  and  that  it 
must  be  grappled  with.  If  you  giim  us  the  prin- 
ciple.s  we  shall  have  gone  a very  long  way.  As  to  the 
seriousne.ss  of  what  we  ask  the  Committee  to  con- 
sider, you  are  aware  that  in  every  single  case  counsel 
says,  and  counsel  did  say,  in  each  one  of  these  cases 
which  ai-e  covered  by  all  that  red  hatching — “ What 
does  this  matter  to  the  great  West  Riding”.? 

10.734.  Counsel  for  the  promoters,  you  mean? — Yes. 
AVe  shall  say  ” Given  the  same  principles  which  you 
ai'c  now  urging  with  regard  to  Leeds,  Bradford  must 
follow,  and  so  and  so  must  follow',”  and  we  can  satisfy 
in  a short  time  any  tribunal  whose  duty  it  is  to  con- 
sider it.  At  present  the  object  of  counsel  for  the 
promoters  is  to  make  the  same  sort  of  objection  as 
you  have  raised.  The  Committee  may  take  either 
view,  but  i'n  general  they  are  not  disposed,  when 
counsel  for  the  promoters  has  raised  his  objection,  to 
rove  over  such  a w'ide  field  as  this.  But  given  the 
principles,  if  it  is  laid  down  that  they  are  to  con- 
sider the  cumulative  effect,  which,  of  course,  the 
tribunal  ought  to  consider  in  any  case,  if  it  is’  laid 
down  in  your  findings,  as  we  iiope  it  will  be,  and  they 
are  adopted,  then  it  will  be  a great  measure  of 
security  against  what  we  should  call  the  wanton 
aggression  of  the  big  Borough. 

10.735.  (Chairman)  : If  the  question  of  cumulative 
effect  was  always  taken  into  consideration? — That, 
loupled  with  your  laying  down  the  principles  which 
we  hope  you  will  agree  to — those  two  things  would 
give  us  a very  great  measure  of  security. 

10.736.  You  want  an  instruction  to  the  Committee, 
or  at  any  rate  some  means  of  conveying  to  the  Com- 
mittee, that  in  all  cases,  before  they  pass  a Bill  for  a 
County  Borough  creation  or  extension,  they  shall 
have  considered  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  proposal  ? 
— Yes,  in  effect. 

10.737.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  Y'ou  have  not  answered 
my  question.  You  have  had  a considerable  experience 
of  Parliamentary  conflicts.  Do  not  you  see  that  a Com- 
mittee 'Avould  be  in  a great  difficulty  if,  for  instance, 
when  Doncaster  are  seeking  powers  to  become  a 
County  Borough,  you  call  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
Harrogate  may  become  a County  Borough  ? How  are 
the  Committee  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  likelihood 
of  Harrogate  becoming  a County  Borough?  Harro- 
gate will  not  be  before  them? — Doncaster  would  ask  to 
be  made  a County  Borough  because  of  so  and  so. 
To-day  in  effect  they  ask  because  they  have  60,000 
population  and  are  well  administered.  AVe  hope  that 
the  position  will  be  different.  AVe  hope  that  the 
population  limit  will  be  250,000,  and  that  emphasis 
will  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  proving  desirability 
in  the  sense  suggested  by  Mr.  Dent. 

10.738.  How  are  the  Committee  to  consider  the 
probability  of  some  other  place  seeking  to  be  con- 
stituted i;  County  Borough,  or  seeking  to  extend  its 
boundaries,  and  the  effect  that  that  ivill  have  upon 

the  County?  How  can  a Committee  do  it.? It  is 

entirely'  easy,  if  I may  say'  so.  As  the  law  is  now, 
Doncaster  can  come  and  say  “ Because  of  these  two 
things,  population  and  good  administration,  and  the 
general  circumstances,  we  ought  to  be  a County 
liorough.”  AA’e  can  say  to  the  Committee,  “ If  that 
is  good  enough,  Harrogate,  Keighley,  Batley,  and  so 
on,  can  on  the  same  grounds  claim  to  be  County 
Boroughs.” 

10.739.  Yoji  can  say  that,  but  the  promoters  may 
say  the  opposite? — ^AA^ell,  I do  not  think  they  can 
quite  say'  the  opposite,  or  do  anything  else  except 
agree,  because  the  facts  are  patent. 


10.740.  If  thei-6  is  a conflict  between  the  two  sides 
as  to  what  is  likely  to  happen,  how  is  the  Committee 
gomg  to  decide  it .?— You  can  only  lay  down  certain 
principles  and  certain  rules  and  instructions,.  I think 
you  have  to  separate  extensions  from  creations  as  a 
practical  matter  before  the  Committee.  AYhich  wiil 
you  take? 

10.741.  Let  us,  take  creations? — Very  weU.  You 
have  the  instruotiion  tha,t  ithey  are  to  Ifiake.  into 
account  the  cumulative  effect.  They  say,  “ How  can 
we  take  it  into  account?  ” If  we  can  show  it,  all 
light j if  we  cannot,  all  wrong,  but  we  .think  we  can. 

f 0, /42.  (Sir  Tl^illiam  Middtehroolz) : Supposing 

Harrogate  say  they  have  no  intention? — ^We  shall  be 
quite  content  to  produce  tthe  evidence  if  we  can  get 
the  Committee  ito  consider  it. 

10.743.  (Chairman) : Does  it  not  mean  that  you 
would  have  to  go  into  the  case  of  Harrogate,  in  order 
to  know  whether  it  was  true  that  they  were  going 
to  apply',  or  that  there  was  a possibility  of  their 
applying,  before  you  could  decide  upon  the  case  of 
Pontefract.?— Harrogate  w'ould  be  a mere  question  of 
a comparatively  small  time. 

10.744.  iSuppo,sing  X applies  to  be  constituted  a 
County  Borough,  and  you  say  “ Y will  also  apply  if 
you  do  this,”  have  not  you  to  sit  on  the  case  of  Y 
and  see  about  that? — AVe  should  have  to  prove  our 
case  as  well  ,as  we  could,  but  we  can  only  ask  that 
cumulative  effpet  shall  be  taken  into  account.  If  we 
cannot  show  it,  so  much  the  worse. 

10.745.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I understand  you  to 
say  that  the  present  practice  is  this.?  Counsel  for 
the  promoters  says,  “ This  is  a proper  case,”  and 
counsel  for  the  other  side  says,  “ If  you  do  this, 
it  will  lead  to  other  things;  the  population  is  similar! 
and  the  good  government  is  similar;  here  are  the 
returns.”  Then  I understand  you  to  say  that  counsel 
for  the  promoters  says,  “ That  is  laU  irrelevant;  we 
cannot  consider  other  cases,”  and  the  Oommittep 
generally  agree .?  Do  you  say  that  it  shall  be  legiti- 
mate and  proper  for  counsel  opposing  the  creation 
of  a County  Borough  in  a given  County,  certainly 
after  the  Committee  have  heard  the  case  of  the 
promoters,  if  necessary,  to  tender  evidence  on  behalf 
of  the  County  Council  that  similar  populations, 
simila.i  ly  good  local  administration,  and  other  similar 
features,  exist  in  lother  parts  of  the  County,  and  that 
in  those  parts  of  the  County  there  have  been  public 
meetings  held  or  pronouncements  made  or  resolutions 
before  their  Town  Council  analogous  to  the  one  before 
the  Committee? — Yes. 

10,746.  If  there  are  not  such,  you  have  not  any 
material  for  building  up  j'our  contention? — That  is 
so. 

IQ, 74).  ((Sir  Pewis  Heard):  Do  not  you  go  rather 
beyond  what  Sir  Ryland  put  to  you?  He  put  it  to 
you  that  there  were  other  places  in  the  County  which 
would  have  similar  populations  and  similar  admiui- 
stiation.  You  also  want  to  say  that  there  are  oth-er 
places  in  the  County  which  do  not  possess  tlie  first 
qualification,  but  may  acquire  it  by  extension  ? — 
Yes,  the  miere  adoption  of  50,000  population  plus 
good  administration  as  the  test  must,  if  applied, 
have  certain  inevitable  consequences. 

10,748.  But  you  Avant  also  to  be  able  to  bring 
evidence  that  other  places,  by  going  through  oiie  or 
more  stages,  will  in  course  of  time  arrive  at  .the  posi- 
tion in  which  this  particular  place,  which  is  making 
the  application,  now  is? — Yes.  It  is  a matter  of 
degree  and  a matter  of  extent.  There  may  "be  some 
places  "wliicli  we  are  not  sure  about. 

10j74t).  It  is  a question  of  tb©  tribunal  being  in- 
formed by  proper  eviidence? — Although  we  might 
feel  siire  hhat  we  were  in  great  dangei’j  yet  we  might 
have  ^ nothing  to  put  before  the  tribunal  of  such  a 
defindte  character  as  to  be  evidencej  and  then  our 
case  woiild  be  weakened  to  that  extent. 

(il/r.  Fritchard) [ was  going  to  make  this  sug- 
gestion. The  question  he«r€  is  largely  one  of  Parlia- 
mentary procedure,  the « proposal  being  to  impose 
upon  a Committee  of  Parliainent  functions  which  they 
are  not  now  oallocl  upon  to  perform? 
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10.750.  {Chairman)  -.  Is  that  so?  Do  not  you  say 
that  occasionally  it  has  happened  that  the  question 
of  cumulative  effect  has  been  taken  into  oonsiderabion 
by  the  Committee? — Yes.  I could  show  that  b.y 
reference  to  proceedings  in  the  House. 

10.751.  Do.  you  think  it  has? — Yes,  to  some  extent. 

10.752.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : I think  Mr.  Dixon  would 
agree  with  me  that  as  a general  rule  it  would  not 
have  been  taken  into  account? — Generally  speaking, 
they  have  never  entered  into  it  to  as  complete  an 
extent  as  we  could  bring  before  a Committee 

(Chairman) : Mr.  Pritchard  is  on  the  question  of 
procedure. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : Yes.  If  it  is  a question  of  Par- 
liamentary procedure,  I presume  we  should  not  try 
to  make  up  our  minds  upon  it  without  taking  further 
evidence,  and  perhaps  we  might  have  the  assistance 
of  the  Lord  Chairman  of  Committees? 

(.S'm-  Byland  .i.dlcins):  It  can  no  doubt  be  repre- 
sented as  being  a matter  of  jjrocedure,  or  at  any 
late,  it  has  that  aspect,  but  it  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  procedure;  the  procedure  is  the  same,  each 
side  calling  the  witne.sses  whom  they  think  will  help 
their  case.  The  question  is  whether  it  is  a legitimate 
question  to.  put? 

(Ml-.  Pritchard) : Yes. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adliins) : Whether  questions  which  are 
now,  not  always,  but  frequently,  ruled  out  of  order, 
should  be  directed  to  be  in  order,  such  questions  as 
‘‘Have  you  considered  the  effect  fipon  the  County? 
What  is  there  to  prevent  so  and  so  being  similarly 
extended  or  created?  ” Are  they  legitimate  ques- 
tions? If  they  are,  then  it  depends  upon  what 
evidence  the  County  Council  can  bring,  and  whether 
they  can  get  any  benefit  by  putting  those  questions 
or  not.  In  certain  cases  they  may  be  able  to  bring 
the  evidence,  and  in  other  oases  not. 

(Chairman)  : Mr.  Pritchard’s  point  is  whether  it 
;s  possible  from  the  Lord  Chairman’s  point  of  view 
to  do  that,  and  whether  it  would  be  a useful  thing  to 
do.  That  is  more  for  the  Lord  Chairman  and  for  the 
Speaker’s  Counsel  than  for  other  witnesses  to  answer. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I should  have  thought  it  was 
a perfectly  possible  thing  to  investigate  on  the  lines 
which  Mr.  Dixon  has  stated.  Supposing  the  County 
Council  .said  “ One  objection  is  that  if  you  grant  this, 
how  can  we  be  sure  that  such  and  such  applications 
will  not  have  to  be  granted  elsewhere,  and  the  result 
will  be  rhat  we  shall  be  crippled?  ” 

(Sir  William  Midcllehrook)  : I think  the  witness 
took  it  a little  beyond  that?  He  would  say  “ X is 
applying  for  an  extension.  The  conditions  of  X 
exist  in  Y,  and  therefore  the  effect  of  X getting  it 
will  be  that  Y will  follow  on  under  their  influence 
and  get  it.”  How  can  a tribunal  investigate  a 
position  of  that  sort  without  calling  some  evidence 
from  Y,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
proceedings  ? 

(Chairman):  Should  not. we  put  this  to  the  Lord 
Chairman  ? 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : I should  have  thought  that 
Iilr.  Dixon,  who  has  appeared  in  these  cases  so  often, 
having  to  conduct  oppositions  by  the  West  Riding 
County  Council,  would  be  able  to  tell  us  whether  the 
County  Council  itself  can  bring  evidence  that  other 
places  want  the  same  thing  and  their  conditions  are 
substantially  identical,  and  if  he  can  do  that,  why 
not?  If  not,  cadit  guaestio. 

10,763.  (Chairman) : (To  the  witness)  Do  you 

agree? — Yes,  I think  so. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : If  they  do  bring  such  evidence, 
are  the  promoters  to  be  allowed  to  call  evidence  from 
Y to  show  that  Y is  not  likely  to  do  that  ? 

(Sir  William  Middlehrook)  : And  is  the  tribunal  in 
such  ED  position  that  it  can  come  to  a reliable  judg- 
ment without  having  evidence  which  is  inaccessible 
to  them? 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : It  is  a question  whether  they 
have  behaved  in  such  a way  that  an  argument  can  be 
legitimately  founded  upon  it.  On  the  contrary,  if 
you  are  not  going  to  do  that,  if  this  is  not  admitted. 


how  can  the  problem  of  the  immediate  future  be  dealt 
with?  One  can  imagine  this  tribunal,  or  any 
tribunal,  saying  “ We  do  not  object  to  X alone,  but  i^ 
it-  does  involve  Y Eind  Z and  all  the  other  letters  in 
the  alphabet,  we  should  say  that  the  consequential 
result  on  the  County  ie  so  serious  that  we  will  not 
let  X start  the  procession?  ” 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : We  have  all  the  material  from 
the  witness  that  we  want.  It  is  a very  difficult 
question. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I agree.  There  are  diffi- 
culties both  ways.  You  may  unwittingly  do  great 
injustice  if  you  do  not  allow  the  questions  to  be  asked. 

10,764.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : This  map  shows 
some  extraordinary  areas  between  Halifax,  Bradford, 
and  Leeds  on  the  north,  and  Huddersfield,  Dewsbury, 
and  Y^akefield  on  the  south.  Would  not  it  be  an 
advantage  from  the  point  of  view  of  local  govern- 
ment to  get  all  that  area  absorbed  into  the  various 
County  Boroughs  ? — That  goes  to  the  whole  root  of  the 
matter.  Those  areas  are  administered  by  several  in- 
dependent Authorities.  ’They  look  small  on  a half- 
inch  scale  man,  but  there  thej'  are.  There  are  these 
Boroughs  with  their  long  history  governing  them- 
, selves  ^and  doing  it  well,  and  they  would  have  no 
separate  existence  at  all  directly  the  County  Boroughs 
extended. 

10.755.  (Col.  Williams) : The  map  is  rather  mis- 
leading. having  regard  to  the  interests  which  are 
there? — It  is  possible  to  be  misled  by  the  map. 

10.756.  (Chairman) : Shall  we  pass  on  to  paragraph 
15  ? That  is  with  regard  to  the  question  of  education 
which  we  went  into  at  great  length,  and  we  are  going 
to  deal  with  it  ivith  Mr.  Jackson  to-morrow;  we 
might  pass  on  to  paragraph  16? — I have  Tables  to 
hand  in  giving  the  populations  of  the  several  areas, 
the  red,  the  green,  and  the  rest.  (Tables  handed 
in).*  It  shows  the  total  population  which  might  be 
extracted— 911,000  odd,  and  the  assessable  value  which 
might  be  lost — about  £6,000,000. 

10.757.  I think  we  have  already  discussed  para- 
graph 16  on  the  map? — Yes. 

10.758.  Paragraph  1?  is  an  expression  of  opinion, 

is  it  not? — Yed.  One  of  these  paragraphs  refers  to 

the  Appendix  giving  details  of  recent  proposed  exten- 
sions f. 

10,769.  Do  you  want  to  say  anything  further  on 
paragraph  17? — Just  to  call  attention  to  the  Tables 
in  the  Appendix. 

10.760.  Paragraph  17  refers  to  them?— Yes.  It  is 
material  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  argument. 

10.761.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  that?— 
That  shows  that  at  this  particular  moment  there  were 
applications  for  taking  assessable  value  to  the  amount 
of  £1,649,000.  That  was  the  extent  of  those  applica- 
tions. Provisional  Orders  were  made  giving  assess- 
able values  of  £671,000. 

10.762.  That  is  all  given  in  the  Tablest,  is  it  not? — 
Yes.  Then  you  come  to  Parliament,  and  instead  of  a 
loss  of  £1,649,000  rateable  value  you  come  to  less  than 
one-tenth  of  that;  that  is  to  say,  Parliament  knocked 
on  the  head  all  that  had  been  done  by  the  Minister 
in  these  big  cases,  and  that  is  what  we  wanted  to  call 
attention  to,  because  it  shows  how  vital  Parliament 
is  as  a protection  to  the  Counties  when  the,so  large 
schemes  come  forward. 

10.763.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Even  Parliament  some- 
times makes  a mistake  r In  the  Doncaster  case  you 
had  a good  deal  to  say  about  what  Parliament  did? — 
We  hope  that  the  conditions  will  be  changed  very 
materially. 

10.764.  (Col.  Williams)  : The  County  Council  is  the 
tribunal  Which  has  to  decide  questions  of  the  creation 
(jf  Urban  Districts  out  of  Rural  Districts?- Yes, 

10.766.  In  a sense  that  involves  the  same  principles 
as  are  involved  in  this  case? — To  some  extent. 

10.766.  What  has  been  the  policy  of  your  County 
Council  in  dealing  with  those  applications? — ^We  do 
undoubtedly  consider  carefully  the  question  of  how 


* See  Appendix  LXVII.  page 
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tlie  rui'al  area  will  be  affected.  I was  examined  on 
this  the  other  day. 

10.767.  Did  I laek  yon  about  itp — I do  not  know' 
whether  you  did,  but  it  is  in  my  evidence. 

{Col.  Williams)  ■.  I am  sorry.  I was  not  aware  ot 
that. 

10.768.  Have  there  been  many  such  cases  in  the  last 
ten  years?— I think  we  have  had  some  thirty  cases 
since  the  Act  was  passed.  I think  we  have  created 
something  like  that  number.  I can  give  vou  the 
details  quite  easily.* 

10.769.  Are  there^  many  cases  in  ivhich  you  have 
refused  the  application  .P — Several,  as  I said  the  other 
day,  partly  on  the  ground  of  very  considerable 
injury  to  the  rural  area. 

10.770.  Dislocation  of  the  administrative  arrange- 
ments of  the  rural  area  ? — Yes. 

10,7il.  Have  you  created  Urban  Districts  in  the 
aoe  of  the  opposition  of  rural  areas? — Yes.  You 

have  had  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  to  secure  their 
own  local  government,  and  the  other  wishes,  and  it 
all  had  to  be  weighed  up. 

10,772.  The  principle  'is  very  much  the  same?— 
Yes. 

(Chairman):  Shall  we  pass  on  to  paragraph  18? 


The  Tbibunal. 

the  appeals  to  Parliament  in  the 
West  Riding  and  other  cases  show'  a divergence  of 
view  between  the  Ministry  and  Parliament  which 
could  scarcely  exist  if  a clear  policy  was  arrived 
at  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Inquiry  which 
takes  place  under  the  present  procedure  besides  beino- 
very  costly  is  unsatisfactory  in  its  results,  and 
appears  to  be  governed  by  principles  which  the  County 
Councils  believe  to  be  wrong  and  untenable. 


PniMA  Paoie  Case. 

19,  A good  deal  has  been  said  as  to  the  possibility 
of  laying  down  or  defining  a state  of  facts  which 
would  be  held  to  constitute  a xirima  facie  case  sup- 
porting a claim  by  a Borough  for  extension.  Any 
such  attempt  is  strongly  to  be  deprecated.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  strongly  urged  that  principles  must 
be  laid,  -down  "to  secur6  stability  of  local  govcmineiit. 

I am  in  entire  agreement  with  the  principles  already 
laid  down  in  a memorandumt  submitted  on  behalf  of 
the  County  Councils  Association. 


IQ, ITd.  {Chairman)-.  With  regard  to  paragraph  18, 
firo  you  in  agrc^eni'cnt  witb  INJi*.  Dent’s  evidence? — 
Yes. 

10,774.  That  is  in  paragraphs  71,  72  and  74  of  his 
memorandum,  in  which  he  says  that  the  Association 
is  in  favour  of  the  abolition  in  all  contested  cases 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health  Inquiry.  And,  secondly, 
you  are  in  favour  of  the  abandonment  of  procedure 
by  Provisional  Order,  and  therefore  you  wish  that 
all  Bills  concerning  the  creation  or  extension  of 
County  Boroughs  should  follow  the  usual  course  of 
Private  Bills?  Are  you  in  agreement  with  that? — 
Yes. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  was,  no  doubt,  in  Mr. 
Dent’s  memorandum,  but  in  answer  to  questions  I 
think  he  somewhat  modified  that  attitude? 

^^10,775.  {Chairman):  I think  he  did.  He  said 

I am  not  altogether  opposed  to  Local  Inquiries  ” in 
answer  to  a question  of  mine.  If  the  "Provisional 
Order  procedure  is  retained,  he  wants  to  modify  the 
Local^Iiiqiiiry.  Do  }'ou  agree  with  that? — Yes. 

10.776.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Have  you  read  Mr 
Dent’s  evidence? — Yes. 

10.777.  And  you  have  read  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
ilenoe  which  he  gave? — Yes. 

10.778.  And  you  agree.? — Yes. 

10,1 79.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins):  In  common  with 
other  witnesses  from  the  County  Councils  Association, 


* Q.  9145-68  and  Appends  LXYIII,  page  666. 
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you  would  much  rather  not  have  the  Provisional 
Order  method  at  all,  but  the  ordinary  Private  Bill 
legislation? — Yes. 

10.780.  But  if  the  Provisional  Order  method  is 
continued,  then  you  think  that  the  tribunal  which 
holds  the  Local  Inquiry  should  be  constituted  differ- 
ently from  what  it  is  at  present.?— Yes. 

10.781.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Dent  and  the  other 
witnesses  from  the  County  Councils  Association  in 
suggesting  that  when  a proposal  gets  to  Parliament 
it  should  be  dealt  with  by  .a  Committee  of  each 
Plouse? — Yes,  I prefer  the  ordinary  Private  Bill 
procedure. 

10.782.  And  a hearing  by  both  Houses  separately, 
even  if  there  has  been  a Local  Inquiry? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Pritchard) : In  Mr.  Dent’s  evidence,  ’ Mr. 
Dent  agreed  that  in  comparatively  simple  oases,  of 
which  there  have  been  a large  number,  it  would  be 
well  to  maintain  the  Provisional  Order'  sj'stem. 

{Srt  Byland  Adkins) : The  word  ” simple  ” was 
used  as  almost  synonymous  with  “ iincontested  ” ?' 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard):  Surely  the  witness  says  he 
agrees  with  Mr.  Dent’s  evidence? 

{Mr.  Pritchard) : I am  satisfied  with  that.  We 
will  look  at  the  evidence. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins) : The  word  “ simple  ” is  a 
word  with  a large  variety  of  meanings,  some  of  which 
may  be  held  by  one  person  and  some  by  another. 

{Ml . Pritchard) : Mr . Dent  said  you  would  have 
to  have  somebody  to  decide  whether  the  matter  was 
necessarily  one  to  go  directly  to  Parliament 
{Chairman):  Whether  it  was  simple  or  not? 

{Mr.  Pritchard)  : Yes. 

Adkins) : I did  not  quite  understand 
iMr.  Dent  to  suggest  that  it  rested  with  some  tribunal 
to  say  whether  it  should  go  to  some  tribunal  or  not. 

I am  sure  Mr.  Dent  never  varied  from  the  fact  that 
he  and  Mr.  Vibart  Dixon  and  others  preferred  the 
right  of  the  Local  Authority  to  go  by  Private  Bill 
legislation. 

{Mr.  Pritchard) : But  you  would  not  suggest  that 
in  a matter  which  is  not  seriously  contested? 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Then  you  come  back  to  the 
point  that  “simple”  means  “ imcontested  ” ? 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Mr.  Pritchard  suggested  to  Mr. 

■^ords  which  might  be  inserted  in 
section  54  of  the  Act  of  1888.  I think  he  thought  that 
some  such  form  of  words  would  do? 

10,783.  {Chairman) : W^e  discussed  the  question  of 
putting  It  in  a preamble,  I think,  but  I cannot  find 
1 . 1 should  Ilk©  to  say  that  I agree  as  the  result  of 

experience.  My  own  experience  leads  me  to  agree 
10  /84  {Mr.  Pritchard):  Have  you  had  experience 
ot  Joint  Committees? — I mean  as  to  the  kind  of 
tribunal. 

.10  785.  1 was  referring  to  your  answer  objecting  to 
that^^^  Joint  Committees  ?— Yes,  I object  to 

10, /86.  "iou  know  that  Lord  Long  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  them?— Yes.  ■ 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : That  is  putting  it  rather 
high. 

10.787.  {Col.  Williams)  : Do  not  you  think  that  xhe 
aboution  of  the  Provisional  Order  procedure,  and  so 
getting  rid  of  the  Inquiry  locally,  might  be  to  the 
disadvantage  of  some  of  the  smaller  Local  Authori- 
ties.? I take  it  that  that  would  have  to  be  gone  into 
1 a „her  carefully  in  detail,  and  there  would  be 
machinery  for  ascertaining  whether  it  was  desirable 
or  not  from  the  general  point  of  view.  I can  imagine 
that  there  would  be  cases  in  which  people  would  be 
agreed  that  a Local  Inquiry  with  a Provisional  Order 
was  an  advantage. 

10.788.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  Local  Inquiry 
does  tend  to  eliminate  a large  number  of  questions 
which  may  become  superfluous? — ^I  can  imagine  a 
Local  Inquiry  which  might  be  very  useful. 

10.789.  If  you  have  no  Local  Inquiry,  but  only  the 
Pai  liamentary  inquiry,  or  the  two  inquiries  before 
Parliament,  there  is  not  quite  that  careful  considera- 
tion  for  the  working  out  of  details  following  the 
decision  which  you  get  under  the  Provisional  Order 
procedure?— There  would  have  to  be. 
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10,790.  But  there  i‘s  not  at  present;  the  Committee 
give  a decision  on  general  principles  and  hy  the  next 
morning  clause.^  have  to  he  settled  in  a rather  hurried 
ivay  to  carry  out  the  decision? — ^I  think  there  would 
ho  no  serious  difficulty.  Take  the  promoti'o'n  of  an 
extension  by  Private  Bill ; all  that  is  accomplished  hy 
Parliament. 

10,791-2.  If  a d.ecision  is  given  hy  a Committee 
which  alters  the  scheme  of  the  Bill,  even  under 
present  arrangements  there  may  not  be  a sufficiently 
careful  inquiry  to  enable  the  details  to  he  carried 
out  hy  clauses? — I think  that  would  be  a matter  of 
machinery.  I think  i't  could  he  done. 

(Col.  Williams) : Do  you  think  the  present  arrange- 
ment is  satisfactory  in  that  direction? 

(Mr.  Pritchard)  : Is  not  the  point  this,  that  the 
promoters  may  put  forward  suggestions  which  affect 
other  parties  who  are  not  before  the  Committee; 
whereas  if  the  matter  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  they  would  he  aware  of  the 
interest  of  other  Authorities  in.  much  greater  detail 
than  the  promoters  would  he? 

(Sir  By  land  Adkins) : But  if  the  interests  of  those 
parties  are  affected  hy  changes  in  Parliament,  they 
are  no  less  affected  in  Parliament  if  it  is  under  Pro- 
visional Order  procedure  than  they  would  he  in  the 
case  of  a Private  Bill  ? 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : They  would  he  a little  less,  be- 
cause the  Ministry  of  Health  would  have  the  conduct 
of  a Provisional  Order  Bill,  and  the  Ministry  of 
Health  might  he  aware  of  circumstances  of  which 
neither  the  Committee  nor  the  promoters  nor  the 
opponents  would  know,  because  they  have  held  an 
Inquiry  and  they  have  the  information  on  the  files. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Supposing  it  is  a Private  Bill 
going  through  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  is  quite  com- 
petent for  the  Committee  to  ask  the  Ministry  of 
Health  for  what  information  they  have  on  the  files? 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : Yes. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : And  you  avoid  the  Mihister 
of  Health  taking  sides  in  the  matter  hy  iiromoting  a 
Bill. 

(Col.  Williams) : A Committee  may  hear  a case  for 
some  days  and  then  give  a decision  which  has  a very 
considerable  effect  on  the  scheme  as  originally  pro- 
posed? We  all  know  that  the  settlement  of  clauses 
is  a very  hurried  operation? 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Perhaps  it  could  he  an  in- 
struction to  Committees  to  give  a little  more  atten- 
tion to  clauses  in  these  matters  where  there  has  not 
been  a Local  Inquiry. 

10.793.  (Sir  William  Middlehrook)  (To  the  witness)  : 
You  object  to  a Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Houses 
to  hear  and  settle  cases  of  this  nature? — ^Yes. 

10.794.  Would  you  give  us  the  grounds  of  your 
objection  ? Is  it  just  the  sportsman’s  ground  of  a 
double-barrelled  gun,  or  are  there  any  constitutional 
reasons  .P — ^I  read  Mr  Gibbon’s  evidence  on  that 
point  with  some  interest,  and  he  does  point  out* 
what  is  perfectly  true — and  it  does  bear  very  much 
on  what  you  say — that  there  is  an  opportunity  after 
the  first  House  of  then  going  through  it  again  care- 
fully, and  a number  of  points  often  crop  up,  and 
negotiations  take  place,  and  the  Bill  gets  improved, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  oppose  in  the  second  House. 

10,796.  Do  you  think  that  is  altered  hy  having  two 
tribunals  instead  of  one? — It  has  the  distinct  advan- 
tage that  you  can  review  the  position. 

10.796.  But  it  involves  very  much  increased  ex- 
pense and  a rehearing  of  the  whole  matter? — Yes,  no 
doubt,  but  on  the  whole  the  opinion  of  the  Associa- 
tion, which  means  the  opinion  of  all  the  very  ex- 
perienced Clerks  land  other  ipeople,  is  that  the 
present  Private  Bill  procedure  is  the  best. 

10.797.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : You  have  two  hearings 
there? — Yes. 

10.798.  If  you  have  the  Local  Inquiry  and  then 
the  Private  Bill  procedure  you  have  three? — ^Yes. 
We  think  there  should  he  three,  except  where  the 
Local  Inquiry  is  pretty  sure  to  dispose  of  it. 


* Butjsee  Q.  10,810-11. 


10.799.  You  said  that  even  where  there  had  been 
a Local  Inquiry  you  still  wanted  the  two  Houses  .P — 
Yes. 

10.800.  In  the  cases  we  are  discussing  now  there 
are  three  inquiries? — Yes. 

10.801.  Do  you  really  want  three?  Assuming 
that  this  procedure  is  confined  to  the  less  important 
cases — ^because  that  is  the  suggestion  which  Mr. 
Dent  favourably  looked  upon — assuming  that  this 
procedure  is  confined  to  those  less  important  cases, 
is  it  really  necessary  to  have  the  two  hearings  in 
Parliament? — That  is  to  say,  wffien  somebody  decided 
that  it  was  a simple  case  to  he  dealt  with  hy  Pro- 
visional Order,  then  there  should  be  a different  Par- 
liamentary procedure?  On  the  whole,  I should  say 
it  would  he  a pity  to  attempt  to  differentiate,  be- 
cause it  might  turn  out  that  what  was  thought  to 
he  a very  simple  case  was  not  so. 

10.802.  I want  you  to  take  my  assumption — you 
need  not  he  afraid  that  it  will  be  twisted  against 
you — ^that  supposing  we  make  a recommendation 
that  there  should  he  an  adequate  distinction  drawn 
between  important  oases  and  the  less  important 
oases,  and  that  for  those  less  important  cases 
a Local  Inquiry  and  the  Provisionial  Ordeti- 
procedure  or  something  resembling  it  is  re- 
tained, do  you  still  think  that  there  is  the  need  for 
the  double  Parliamentary  inquiry  in  those  cases? — 1 
should  not  be  disposed  to  discriminate,  but  there 
might  be  some  procedure  by  which  a Joint  Select 
Committee  could  be  appointed  in  those  cases.  It 
would  not  he  a very  difficult  thing  to  arrange 
machinery  of  that  sort. 

10.803.  (Col.  Williams) : Is  it  your  view  that  two 

inquiries  are  sufficient? — Well,  the  two  we  advo- 
cate  ’ 

10.804.  Assuming  that  one  procedure  or  the  other 
has  to  be  adopted,  is  it  your  view  that  two  inquiries 
are  sufficient,  and  that  the  third  is  superfluous? — 1 
am  not  sure  that  I follow  the  question. 

10.805.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : We  have  had  evidence 
from  Lancashire,  where  there  have  been  a large 
number  of  these  cases,  that  in  a great  number  of 
them  the  County  Council  had  not  gone  beyond  the 
Local  Inquiry  in  their  opposition? — Yes. 

10.806.  On  that  a suggestion  was  founded  that 
there  would  be  a substantial  number  of  cases  in 
which  it  was  not  desirable  to  abolish  the  Local 
Inquiry,  because  that  Local  Inquiry  had  sufficiently 
cleared  the  air  and  the  facts  to  enable  the  parties 
to  come  to  some  agreement? — ^Yes. 

10.807.  Assuming  that  that  is  the  effect  of  the 
Local  Inquiry  in  a great  number  of  cases,  is  it  not 
sufficient  to  have  one  investigation  by  Parliament? — 
No.  I should  leave  the  door  open  for  two  investiga- 
tions in  .Parliament  if  it  is  to  go  to  Parliament  at 
all.  I do  not  see  how  you  can  discriminate  between 
the  two. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : We  are  in  hopes  of  finding 
some  means  of  discriminating. 

10.808.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) ; If  the  subject-matters 
were  simple  or  little  contentious  and  there  was  a 
Local  Inquiry,  in  that  case  there  would  not  be  two 
fights  in  Parliament  unless  something  of  importance 
cropped  up? — I agree. 

10.809.  Although  it  might  have  to  go  before  both 
Houses  there  would  not  be  two  fights  if  it  were  a 
simple  matter  of  little  contention,  but  if  there  was 
enough  difference  of  opinion  and  desire  to  fight,  you 
would  give  them  the  chance? — I should. 

(Sir  William  Middlehrook) : But  even  in  those 
cases  there  would  he  two  inquiries,  and  two  sets  of 
lees  paid  to  all  the  officials  and  other  persons  con- 
nected with  it,  and  two  hearings. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Yes,  but  suppo.sing  there  is 
no  opposition  in  the  second  House,  it  reduces  that 
impressive  series  of  circumstances. 

(Sir  William  Middlehrook) : I agree  that  the  Com- 
mittee sitting  in  the  second  House  would  not  deal 
with  it  for  the  same  length  of  time,  but  you  woulj 
have  to  have  two  Committees  sitting. 
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(Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  ; Yes,  and  that  is  the  only  safe- 
guard to  the  public  if  matters  of  importance  crop  up 
m bet-vveen. 

10.810.  (Gh.airm.cm):  Yon  quoted  Mr.  Gibbon  just 
now.  I rather  think  it  was  Sir  Albert  Gray  or  Sir 
Ernest  Moon,  one  of  the  Parliamentary  authorities 
who  supported  the  two  Committees  agkinst  a Joint 
Committee.  1 do  not  think  it  was  Mr.  Gibbon?— I 
thought  he  di.scnssed  it. 

10.811.  He  did  not  object  to  the  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee. I think  it  was  the  Parliamentary  authorities 
u'lio  were  more  in  favour  of  the  two  Committee.s  =— 
Very  likely  that  would  be  so. 

(Mr.  Friichard) : And  Lord  Long. 

(Chairman) : Yes.* 

10.812.  (Col.  Williams) : If  yon  abolish  the  present 
Local  Inquiry  altogether,  do  not  yon  think  there 
would  be  some  advantage  in  the  Committees  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  lequiring  a little  more  detailed 
reports  from  the  Ministry  of  Health  than  they  are 
now  in  the  habit  of  being  given? — I think  that  would 
lie  very  advantageous,  and  that  they  should  be  in  the 
liands  of  the  parties  concerned. 

10.813.  Do  you  think  that  that  might  obviate  the 
difficulties  raised  by  the  Local  Inquiry? — I think  it 
would  be  extremely  valuable. 

(Col.  Williams) : I have  been  reading  one  of  the 
Inspector  s reports,  and  have  been  very  much 
impressed  by  the  summary  of  the  whole  thing  and  the 
form  in  ivhich  it  has  been  put.  It  deals  with  the  case 
in  a way  you  could  not  get  before  the  Committee. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : At  present  the  reports 

handed  to  Committees  are  not  handed  to  the  parties. 
(Mr.  Pritchard.)  : Oh  yes,  they  are. 

(Sir  Hyland  ^Adkins) : They  are  not  handed  before- 
hand. 

(M'l . Pritchard) : The  repoits  of  the  Government 
Departments  are  always  furnished  to  the  promoters, 
and  to  the  opponents  if  they  ask  for  them,  before  the 
Bin  comes  before  the  Committee. 

(Sir  William  Middlehrook) : 'Sometimes  weeks 

before. 

10,814.  (Chairman) : Shall  we  pass  to  paragraph  19 
— the  question  of  a primd  facie  case?  I am  not 
quite  sure  how  you  distinguish  between  defining  a 
.state  of  facts  and  laying  down  principles? — In  draw- 
ing the  first  part  of  that  paragraph  I had  in  mind 
the^  fact  that  conferences  went  on  for  a long  time 
trying  to  decide  what  should  constitute  a primd  facie 
case  in  favour  of  an  application,  and  those  confer- 
ences ended  without  any  agreement.  To  my  mind 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  attempt  to  lay  down  a primd 
facie  case  in  favour  of  an  application. 

10,816.  Or  against  it?  Yon  say  it  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  a case  in  favour  of  an  application  ? — That 
was  the  .subject  of  conferences  between  the  Minister 
and  representatives  of  the  two  Associations.' 

10.816.  They  were  informal;  we  cannot  go  into 

that.  But  do  you  think  it  is  impossible  to  define  the 
circumstances  in  which  a primd  facie  case  can  be 
said  to  exist  either  for  an  extension  or  against  it,  or 
for  or  'against  a creation?— Yes,  in  the  way  that  was 
attempted 

10.817.  Or  in  any  way  at  all?— M''ell,  some  people 
might  say  that  the  principles  enunciated  by  Mr.  Dent 
and  some  others  would  to  some  extent  indicate  the 
lines  on  which  a case  must  be  founded. 

10.818.  You  say  you  desire  that  principles  should  be 
laid  down?  Those  principles  if  carried  out  would  in 
effect  lay  down  the  desiderata  for  a primd  facie  case  ? 

They  would  lay  down  to  a large  extent  circumstances 
which  would  pi-eclnde  the  Borough  from  applying. 

10.819.  That  is  to  say,  thej^  would  lay  down  what 
would  not  be  a primd  facie  case,  or  what  is  in  effect 
a primd  facie  case  against?  Supposing  they  are 
eliminated,  does  that  establish  a primd  facie  ease 
for _ extension?— No;  they  would  still  have  to  show 
their  case  for  extension.  The  primd  facie  case  was 
to  get  rid  of  a whole  lot  of  evidence  and  make  it  a 
very  simple  matter  to  extend  the  County  Borough. 


* ■'''I't  Q.  8,839-40. 


AVe  hope  that  the  principles  will  be  adopted  by  the 
Communion.  In  the  first  place,  the  Association  lay 
down  that  the  present  system  of  County  government 
IS  a good  system  for  the  County  outside  the  Boroughs. 
It  holds  the  field;  it  i,s  efficient,  and,  without  saying 
that  amendments  may  not  be  desirable,  there  it  is  and 
should  be  maintained.  You  have  had  a great  deal  of 
evidence  upon  that.  Then  there  is  the  question  of 
overspill.  That  is,  .as  far  as  it  goes,  in  favour  of  the 
Borough,  hut  it  is  qualified  here.  They  may  follow 
their  inhabitants  to  a reasonable  extent,  provided 
that  th^i  do  not  injure  other  people.  That  is  a prin- 
ciple. But  then  on  the  other  side  they  must  snow 
what  was  never  attempted  by  Leeds  and  Bradford’ 
that  it  is  essential  to  their  well-being  and  good 
government  that  they  should  have  the  extension, 
lhat  IS  a very  broad  principle,  and  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  that  has  been  considered  by  the  Minister 
at  all. 

10.820.  The  principle  is  what?— The  principle  is 
that  It  should  be  shown  to  be  essential  to  the  good 
government  of  the  Borough  that  the  extension  should 
take  place  or  that  the  creation  should  be  allowed. 

10.821.  It  should  be  stated  by  the  Minister  or  by 
Pailiament  that  that  has  been  taken  into  considera 
tion  and  found  to  be  the  case?- That  was  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Dent  as  one  of  the  principles. 

10.822.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  :Lhat  is  what  you  want 
adopted  ?— Yes,  we  want  those  principles  adopted. 

10.823.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : On  this  paragraph, 
which  IS  not  too  easy  to  analyse,  a primd  facie  case 

^ expression  in  constant  use,  meaning 

that  there  is  on  the  whole  ground  for  going  into  the 
matter^  further,  and  that  unless  there  are  other  con- 
siderations of  great  importance  it  would  not  be  alto- 
gether unwise  to  grant  the  thing?  I understand  you 
to  say  that  you  do  not  know  how  certain  things  can 
be  set  out  as  constituting  in  themselves  a primd  facie 
case.  That  is  your  first  point?— That  is  my  first 
point. 

10.824.  Do  I understand  that  in  your  judgment  it 
is  easier  to  lay  down  what  conditions  precedent  must 
not  be  violated  before  an  application  goes  on  than 
to  say  what  shall  constitute  a primd  facie  case  for 
granting  it  F — Yes. 

10.825.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  one  condition 
precedent  now,  and  that  is  that  the  Borough  seeking 
to  become  a Oounty  Borough  shall  have  60,000  in- 
habitants? That  is  not  a primd  facie  case  for  it 
.although  apparently  ignorance  on  that  point  is 
v idely  spread,  but  it  is  a condition  precedent  to  an 
application,  and  I understand  you  to  say  that  you 
consider  that  there  should  be  other  conditions  pre- 
ce^nt?  At  any  rate,  that  is  a condition  precedent? 

10.826.  Other  conditions,  either  taken  as  precedent 

governing  an  inquiry,  are  that  you 
should  not  be  injuring  another  Local  Authority  in 
anything  like  the  same  degree  in  which  you  are  pre- 
sumably benefiting  one,  but  should  treat  the  two  on 
an  equality.? — Yes. 

^ 10,827.  Thirdly,  do  I understand  you  to  say  that, 
inasmuch  as  what  is  sought  is  a change  in  the  present 
circumstances,  the  onus  of  proof  of  the  desirability 
of  change  should  be  put  upon  those  who  desire  it. 
and,  other  things  being  equal,  we  should  keep  the 
status  quo? — Yes. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  is  not  a condition  pre- 
cedent .? 

Hyland  Adkins):  No;  I cannot  see  any 
condition  precedent  except  a limit  of  population. 

J'ne  conditions  governing  are,  first  of  all,  that  the 
onus  of  proof  is  on  those  who  would  alter  the  existing 
■state  of  things : secondly,  that  in  altering  things  to 
I he  presumed  benefit  of  A,  you  should  not  thereby 
a 'ter  things  to  the  equal  or  greater  disadvantage  of 
B.  It  is  the  same  thing  put  in  a slightly  different 
lorm.  Do  you  agree  with  that? — Yes. 

10,829.  And  that  the  fabric  of  County  government 
i.s  to  be  looked  upon  as  a form  of  local  government 
o,  authority  and  status  equal  to  that  of  the  County 
Borough  form  of  government? — Y«e, 
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10.830.  And  not  inferior  in  the  sense  in  which  some 
of  the  provincial  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire  were 
inferior  to  those  which  had  the  full  Roman  citizen- 
ship ? — Quite. 

10.831.  Those  are  conditions  not  precedent  but 
conditions  governing? — Yes. 

10.832.  Are  there  any  other  conditions  governing 
which  you  would  like  to  tell  us  of,  beyond  your  general 
agreement  with  Mr.  Dent’s  and  Mr.  Taylor’s  evidence 
on  these  matters? — They  are  all  enumerated  in  Mr. 
Dent’s  evidence.  One  strong  point — and  this  is  hardly 
a condition ; it  is  rather  what  every  tribunal  ought  to 
consider — on  which  there  is  a conflict  between  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Minister  to  some  extent,  is  that  the 
objection  of  the  inhabitants  to  being  annexed  ought 
tc  carry  great  weight. 

10.833.  You  say  that  there  has  been  a conflict 
between  Parliament  and  the  Minister? — Yes.  That 
has  been  shown  very  clearly. 

10.834.  In  regard  to  what? — In  regard  to  the  point 
that  if  the  people  object  to  be  brought  into  the 
Borough  their  objections  are  to  carry  very  great 
weight. 

10.835.  How  do  you  mean  that  it  has  been  shown 
that  there  has  been  a difference  of  view  between  the 
Minister  and  Parliament  upon  that? — Because  the 
objections  of  the  inhabitants  to  coming  into  these  very 
big  Boroughs  were  very  manifest  indeed. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : Which  Boroughs  ? 

10.836.  (Sir  Pyland  Adkins) : Leeds  and  Bradford? 
— The  Minister  thought  they  ought  to  be  brought  in; 
Parliament  on  the  other  hand  said  “ No.” 

(Sir  Pyland  Adkins)  • I think  that  is  putting  it  a 
little  high.  Parliament  rejected  those  Bills  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  each  of  which  may  have  been  in- 
adequate, but  the  totality  was  effective. 

(Chairman) : The  Minister  granted  a Provisional 
Order  because  he  thought  there  was  a primd  facie 
case  to  go  beforb  Parliament. 

10.837.  (Sir  Pyland  Adkins) : We  have  spoken  of 
the  conditions  precedent,  namely  the  population  and 
the  conditions  governing  the  Inquiry,  but  supposing 
the  condition  precedent  is  fulfilled,  and  supposing  the 
conditions  guiding  the  Inquii-y  are  not  violated,  in 
your  opinion  is  it  not  the  case  that  you  have  not 
then  got  to  a primd  facie  case;  it  is  only  after  the  con- 
dition precedent  is  fulfilled  and  the  conditions  guiding 
are  adhered  to  that  you  deal  with  the  particular  facts 
of  each  case,  which  in  one  case  may  not  only  give  a 


primd  facie  case  but  may  be  a perfect  reason  why  it 
should  be  granted,  and  in  other  eases  may  not  amonnt 
to  a primd  facie  case?  Do  you  agree  that  a primd 
facie  case  only  arises  if  and  when  the  condition 
precedent  has  been  fulfilled  and  the  conditions  guid- 
ing are  adhered  to? — Yes. 

10.838.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Do  you  agree  with 

Mr.  Dent  that  all  these  conditions  guiding,  which 
have  been  mentioned,  are  matters  to  be  taken  into 
account  and  weighed,  one  against  another,  with  the 
conditions  on  the  other  side? — Some  of  his  principles 
are  absolute 

10.839.  Will  you  answer  my  question?  Do  you 
agree  with  Mr.  Dent  on  that  point,  that  all  these 
matters,  except  the  condition  precedent-  which  we 
agree  is  simply  a starting  point,  are  to  be  taken  into 
account  by  the  tribunal  and  a balance  struck? — That 
must  be  so. 

(Sir  Pyland  Adkins):  I do  not  quite  understand? 
A balance  struck  between  what? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I have  not  Mr.  Dent’s  evidence 
here  and  therefore  I do  not  like  to  refer  to  it  from 
memory. 

(Sir  Pyland  Adkins) : You  referred  to  what  I said 
a minu-te  ago.  The  conditions  gniding  are  not  matters 
which  balance  each  other ; they  are  matters  which 
guide  the  Inquiry. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I put  it  that  they  are  matters 
to  be  balanced  against  other  arguments  on  the  other 
side.  One  of  your  conditions  guiding  was  that  there 
should  be  no  substantial  interference  with  County 
government  ? 

(Sir  Pyland  Adkins) : What  I said  was  not  to  give 
an  alleged  benefit  to  A at  the  cost  of  an  equivalent 
or  greater  injury  to  B. 

(Chairman)  : I have  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Dent  here. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : What  I want  to  put  is  what  he 
said. 

(Chairman) : He  said  at  Question  8145,  “ I agree 
that  each  of  these  arguments  has  to  be  brought  for- 
ward and  has  to  be  examined  on  its  merits.” 

10.840.  (Sir  Pyland  Adkins)  : Do  you  agree  that 
each  case  c'an  he  dealt  with  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  without  any  reference  to  any  principles  at 
all? — No,  I do -not  agree  with  that.  These  so-called 
principles  are  set  out  in  Mr.  Dent’s  evidence. 

(Chairman) : We  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
excellent  evidence. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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Appendix  LXVI. 


Table  B. — Particulars  op  Applications. 


Area 
in  Acres. 

Estimated 

Population 

-Asses.sable 

Value. 

Remarks. 

(1)  BARNSLEY  O.B. 

1919. 

Application. 

3 Urban  Districts 
Part  oi  1 Urban  District 
Parts  of  2 Townships 

1921. 

Provisional  Order. 

2 Urban  Districts  and  part  of  1 other  Urban 
District 

Part  of  1 Township  ... 

1921. 

Parliament.  : 

2 Urban  Districts  and  partiof  1 other  Urban 
District.  1 

7,844 

303 

625 

23,050 

2,100 

400 

£ 

76,390 

6,300 

1,353 

Order  refused  by  Minister  of 
Health  and  afterwards 
granted. 

8,772 

25,550 

84,043 

3,639 

357 

14,197 

350 

51,528 

853 

3,996 

14,547 

52,381 

3,639 

14,197 

51,528 

(2)  WAKEFIELD  O.B. 

1919-1920. 

Application. 

1 Urban  District  

Parts  of  2 Townships 

1921. 

Provisional  Order. 

Part  of  1 Township 

1921. 

Parliament. 

Part  of  1 Township  ... 

4,263 

1,913 

16,000 

1,560 

£ 

71,015 

10,635 

Strongly  opposed  by  inhabi- 
tants of  out-Districts. 

Unopposed. 

6,176 

17,560 

81,650 

921 

160 

4,380 

921 

160 

4,380 

(3)  SHEFFIELD  O.B. 

1919-20. 

Application. 

1 County  Borough 

Yorkshire. 

3 Urban  Districts 

12  Townships  and  part  of  1 other  Town- 
ship. 

Derbyshire. 

1 Urban  District 

10  Townships 

1 County  Borough  ... 

West  Riding  Administrative  Area 
Derbyshire  Area 

5,957 

72,837 

£ 

274,900 

Promoters  sought  to  set  up 
the  zonal  system,  and  in- 
cluded in  the  application 
large  tracts  of  agricultural 
land  and  moorland. 

8,528 

65,884 

37,700 

52,165 

160,308 

310,761 

74,412 

89,865 

471,069 

1,045 

21,126 

4,084 

36,179 

14,069 

120,887 

22,171 

40,263 

134,956 

SUMMAR 

5,957 

74,412 

22,171 

Y. 

72,837 

89,865 

40,263 

£ 

274,900 

471,069 

134,956 

102,540 

202,965 

880,925 

1921. 

Provisional  Order. 

West  Riding. 

1 Urban  District 

2 Townships 

1921. 

Parliament  

3,566 

3,067 

15,889 

5,328 

£ 

57,365 

28,207 

Provisional  Order  confirmed. 
Unopposed. 

6,633 

21,217 

85,572 

6,633 

21,217 

85,572 
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Appendix  LX VI. 


Table  B. — Particulars  op  Applications— coniimed. 


Area 
in  Acres. 

Estimated 

Population. 

Assessable 

Value. 

Remarks. 

(4)  ROTHERHAM  O.B. 

1919-20. 

Application. 

2 Urban  Districts 

2 Townships  and  parts  of  5 other  Townships 

4,962 

5,765 

21,700 

10,423 

£ 

101,476 

54,120 

Order  made  by  Ministry  of 
Health,  notwithstanding 
strenuous  opposition  of 
inhabitants. 

10,727 

32,123 

155,596 

1921. 

Provisional  Order. 

Parts  of  2 Urban  Districts  ... 
Parts  of  4 Townships  ... 

2,297 

1,843 

18,058 

3,910 

72,533 

23,411 

4,140 

21,968 

95,944 

1921. 

Parliament. 

— 

— 

— 

Provisional  Order  rejected  by 
Select  Committee  of  House 
of  Commons. 

(5)  LEEDS  C.B. 

1920-21. 

Application. 

1 Borough  and  part  of  a Borough 

3 Urban  Districts  and  parts  of  5 other  Urban 
Districts 

4 Townships  and  parts  of  7 other  Townships 

5,289 

15,038 

12,491 

38,635 

51,940 

8,607 

£ 

175,613 

247,038 

62,931 

32,818 

99,182 

485,582 

1922. 

Provisional  Order. 

Part  of  a Borough  

Parts  of  6 Urban  Districts 

3 Townships  

Part  of  1 Township  

1,904 

8,134 

4,033 

450 

14,700 

31,374 

3,808 

1,690 

63,500 

125,865 

22,085 

3,761 

Order  made  by  Ministry  of 
Health,  although  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the 
Local  Authorities  and  in- 

14,521 

51,572 

215,211 

areas  were  most  strongly 
against  annexations. 

Provisional  Order  rejected  on 
Second  Reading  by  House 
of  Commons. 

1922. 

Parliament, 

— 

— 

— 

(6)  BRADFORD  O.B. 

1920-21. 

Application. 

Part  of  a Borough  

7 Urban  Districts  and  parts  of  5 other  Urban 
Districts 

2 Townships  

495 

26,802 

3,156 

50 

76,519 
, 552 

£ 

500 

365,832 

5,177 

Order  made  by  Ministry  of 
Health,  although  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the 
Local  Authorities  and  in- 
habitants of  the  outside 

30,453 

77,121  . 

371,509 

areas  were  most  strongly 
against  annexations. 

1922. 

Provisional  Order. 

Part  of  a Borough  

3 Urban  Districts  

Parts  of  4 Urban  Districts  

1 Township  

495 

6,250 

2,713 

691 

50 

39,856 

4,082 

355 

500 

193,178 

21,244 

2,615 

10,149 

44,343 

217,537 

1922. 

Parliament. 

— 

— 

— 

Provisional  Order  rejected  on 
Second  Reading  by  House 
of  Commons. 

Minutes  of  evidence. 
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POSSIBLE  CREATIONS  OR  EXTENSIONS  OF  COUNTY  BOROUGHS  IN  THE  WEST  RIDING 

OP  YORKSHIRE. 


Table.  A. — Summary. 


— 

Area  in  Acres, 
1921. 

Population, 

1921. 

Assessable  Value, 
1923. 

Administrative  County 

1,641,462 

1,472,945 

£ 

9,145,303 

Areas  hatched  Red  on  diagram  (Extension  Schemes)  ... 
Areas  (hatched  Green)  which  might  become,  or  be 
incorporated  in.  County  Boroughs  (see  Table  B). 

163,429 

169,196 

358,362 

553,127 

1,750,780 

3,249,659 

332,625 

911,489 

5,000,439 

Table  B. — Details  of  Areas  (hatched  Green  on  Diagram)  which  might  become,  ok  be 
incorporated  in,  County  Boroughs. 


Area  in 
Acres,  1921. 

Population, 

1921. 

Assessable 

Value 

(October, 

1923). 

1.  Keighley,  &c.  (Borough  Extensioti)  

2.  Batley,  &c.  (Borough  Extension)  

3.  Harrogate,  &c.  (Borough  Extension)  

4(a).  Castleford,  &c. 

4 (b).  Castleford  (alternative) 

5.  Pontefract  ... 

6.  Swinton,  Mexborough,  &c. 

7.  Dearne  Valley 

8.  Doncaster,  

9(b).  Districts  near  Huddersfield 

19,544 

6,081 

33,804 

6,806 

5,794 

19,844 

12,913 

14,J15 

24,066 

25,291 

55,078 

54,970 

52,389 

53,644 

57,789 

49,650 

59,147 

69,425 

69,935 

55,588 

£ 

323,745 

295,744 

478,178 

280,282 

265,748 

285,950 

276,367 

278,724 

495,136 

352,061 

Deduct  areas  included  in  more  than  one  group  (see  4 (a)  and  4 (b))... 

168,758 

7,887 

567,615 

60,401 

3,331,933 

324,888 

160,871 

507,214 

3,007,045 

Other  areas  which  might  be  aflcected  by  some  scheme  of  amalgamation  or 
County  Borough  extension  : — 

Spenborough  Urban  District 

Ossett  Borough  

4,992 

3,333 

31,117 

14,796 

170,438 

72,176 

Total  

169,196 

553,127 

3,249,659 

44608 
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URBAN  DISTRICTS  IN  THE  WEST  RIDING  OP  YORKSHIRE. 

YorkS?.  ^ “d  <^ate  of  formation  of  the  Urban  Districts  in  the  West  Riding  of 


Union. 


Barnsley 


Bramley 

Clitheroe 

Dewsbury 


Doncaster 


Goole 

Great  Ouseburn 
Halifax 


Hemsworth 

Holbeck 


Table  A.— Urban  Districts  as  existing,  January,  1924. 
Total  Number  of  Urban  Districts  ...  111. 


Urban  District. 


Date  of 
Formation. 


Cudworth 
Darfield  ... 
Darton  ... 

Dod  worth 
Hoyiand  Nether 
Royston  ... 
Wombwell 
Worsbrough 

Gildersome 

None. 

Birkenshaw 

Birstall 

Heckmondwike  .. 
Mirfield  ... 
Spenborough 


Adwick-le-Street 
Bentley-with-Arksey  ... 
Bolton-upon-Dearne  ... 
ConisbroiJgh 
Mex  borough 
Thurnscoe 

Tickhill  ...  ...  ... 

Goole 

None. 

Barkisland  

Elland 

Greetland  

Hipperholme 
Luddenden  Foot 
Midgley  ... 

Queensbury 
Rish  worth 

Shelf  

Southowram  

Sowerby  ... 

Sowerby  Bridge 

Soyland 

Stainland-with-Old-Lind- 

ley. 

Hemsworth  .... 

None. 


1900- 

1896 

1864 

1865 
1890 
1896 
1865 

1874 

1875 


1864 

1863 

1853 

1K73 

1914 


1914 

1910 

1899 

1920 

1858 

1908 

1864 

1875 


1863 
1853 
1865 
1869 
1867 

1863  I 

1865 
1862 

1863  I 

1867  I 

1867  ■ 

1856 

1863  i 

1880 


1920 


Population, 

1921. 


Remarks. 


7,607 

5,566 

11,266 

3,327 

14,904 

6,464 

19,041 

11,681 

2,865 


2,725 

7,087 

9,023 

12,133 

31,117 


11,838 

12,941 

11,951 

15,860 

15,405 

4,978 

2,107 

19,111 


1,573 

10,552 

4,356 

4,799 

2,821 

1,975 

6,869 

878 

2,392 

2,665 

3,180 

11,452 

2,769 

4,520 


11,233 


Part  of  Darton  U.D. 
Union  (pop.  547). 


is  in  Penistoni 


An  am^algamation  of  three  existing 
D.D.  s.  Part  of  Spenborough  (poii. 
12,537)  is  in  North  Bierley  Union. 


Extended,  1894. 
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Table  A.— Urban  Districts  as  existing,  January,  1924— 


Union. 

Urban  District. 

Date  of 
Formation. 

Population, 

1921. 

Remarks. 

Huddersfield... 

Denby  and  Oumberworth 

1894 

3,643 

An  amalgamation  of  Denby,  formed 

1861,  and  Oumberworth,  formed 
1863.  Part  in  Penistone  Union. 

Farnley  Tyas  

1864 

486 

Golcar 

1861 

10,360 

Holme  ... 

1860 

347 

Amalgamated  with  other  U.D.’s,  1894 

Holmfirth  

1863 

10,439 

and  1912. 

Honley  ... 

1864 

4,701 

Kirkburton  

1860 

3,385 

Kirkheaton 

1862 

2,706 

Lepton  ... 

1875 

3,123 

Linthwaite 

1862 

9,783 

Marsden 

1882 

5,966 

An  amalgamation  of  L.G.  Districts 

formed  1860  and  1862. 

Meltham 

1860 

5,057 

An  amalgamation  of  existing  U.D.’s. 

New  Mill 

1894 

4,456 

Scammonden 

1862  ■ 

394 

Shelley 

1862 

1,762 

1,739 

Shepley  ... 

1860 

Skelmanthorpe  ... 

1863 

3,895 

Amalgamated  with  another  U.D.,  1896. 

Slaithwaite  

1862 

5,443 

South  Crosland 

1876 

3,054 

Thurstonland 

1865 

2,488 

Whitley  Upper 

1882 

842 

Hunslet 

Rothwell 

1872 

15,240 

Extended,  1892.  Part  in  Wakefield 

Union. 

Keighley  

Biugley  ... 

1863 

18,942 

Extended,  1897.  Part  in  North  Bierley 
Union. 

Haworth 

1851 

6,600 

Extended,  1897. 

Oakworth  

1865 

4,169 

Oxenhope 

1864 

2,349 

Knaresborough 

Knaresborough 

1869 

5,518 

Extended,  1904. 

North  Bierley 

Calverley  

1866 

3,361 

Clayton  ... 

1866 

5j04d 

See  Keighley  Union. 

Bingley  (Wilsden  pt.)  ... 

— 

— 

Denholme 

1865 

2,938 

Drighlington  

1867 

4,091 

Parsley  ...  

1866 

6,117 

Hunsworth 

1873 

1,323 

Extended,  1901  and  1904. 

Shipley 

1853 

28,277 

Spenborough  (Cleck- 

— 

— 

See  Dewsbury  Union. 

heaton) . 

Pateley  Bridge 

None. 

Penistone  

Clayton  West  

1862 

1,983 

See  Barnsley  Union. 

Darton  (Kexbrough  pt.) 

— 

^ 

Denby  and  Cumberworth 

— 

— 

See  Huddersfield  Union. 

(pt-)- 

Gunthwaite  and  ing- 

1863 

342 

birchworth. 
Hoyland  Swaine 

1869 

678 

Penistone 

1860 

3,791 

Thurlstone 

1868 

2,750 

Pontefract  ... 

Castleford  

1851 

24,185 

Featherstone  

1877 

14,842 

Knottingley  

1891 

6,757 

Methley 

1875 

4,492 

Whitwood 

1866 

5,941 

Ripon  ...  ... 

None. 

Rotherham 

Greasbrough 

1873 

3,177 

Rawmarsh 

1868 

17,885 

Swinton  ... 

1875 

13,912 

W ath-upon-Dearue 

1881 

12,857 

Saddleworth 

Saddleworth 

1899 

12,562 

Springhead  

1896 

4,963 

Sedbergh 

None. 

Selby 

Selby  

- 1851 

9,984 

Settle... 

None. 

44608 
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^Continued. 


Table  A.— Urban  Districts  as  existinu,  January,  19U— continued. 


Union. 

Urban  District. 

Date  of 
Formation. 

Population, 

1921. 

T 

j Remarks. 

1 

Skipton 

Barnoldswick  

Earby 
Silsden  ... 

Skipton 

1890 

1909 

1863 

1858 

■ 12,347 

5,899 
4,815 
12,012 

Extended  in  1923  by  adding  Coates. 
Formed  out  of  Thornton  Township. 

Tadcaster  

Garforth 

1907 

3,922 

Thorne  

None. 

Todmorden 

Hebden  Bridge  ... 
Mytholmroyd  ... 

1866 

1890 

6,459 

4,151 

Wakefield  

Altofts 

Ardsley,  East  and  West 

Emley 

Flockton... 

Horbury 
Norman  ton 

Rothwell  (Lofthouse, 
&c.  pt.). 

Stanley  ... 

1872 

1895 

1862 

1863 

1863 

1872 

1899 

5,050 

8,479 

1,706 

1,389 

7.829 

15,858 

14,689 

See  Hunslet  Union. 

Wetherby 

None. 

Wharfedale 

Baildon  ... 

Burley-in- Wharfedale  ... 
Guiseley... 

Horsforth  

Ilkley 

Otley 

Rawdon  ...  ..^ 

Yeadon  ... 

1852 

1854 

1863 
1872 
1868 

1864 
1879 
1863 

6,528 

3,807 

5,352 

9,356 

9,098 

9,531 

3,776 

7,592 

Worksop 

None. 

Wortley 

Stocksbridge  ... 

1872 

9,062 

York... 

(Bishopthorpe) 

None. 

TUct  - T VaT  A resoiyea  inai  an  uraei  be  made  constituting  Maltby  (in  the  Do 

Distiict.  (At  the  Inquiry  the  population  was  estimated  at  9,400,  and  rapidly  inoreasinu  ) ' 
conhrmation  by  the  Minister  of  Health.  ^ ^ mcieasing.; 

Table  B.— New  Urban  Districts  created  by  Order  of  the  County  Council, 
Number  of  New  Urban  Districts  created  ...  20. 


The  Order  now  awaits 


Urban  District. 

Date  of 

County  Council 
Order. 

Area  in  Acres. 

Population, 

1921. 

Assessable  Value 
(County  Rate), 
1923. 

Barnoldswick 
Hoyland  Nether  ... 

Mytholmroyd  

Kno  tingley 

Ardsley,  East  and  West 

Darfield  

Royston 

Springhead 

Bolton-upon-Dearne 
S.iddleworth 
Stanley 
Cudworth  ... 

Garforth  ... 

Thurnscoe  ... 

Earby 

Bentley-with-Arksey  

Adwick-le-Street 

Couisbrough 

Hemsworth  

Maltby  

1890 

1890 

1890 

1891 

1895 

1896 
1896 
1896 
1899 
1899 

1899 

1900 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 
1914 
1920 
1920 
1923 

(Order  not  yet 
confirmed). 

2,764 

2,087 

6,608 

1,484 

4.017 

2.018 
1,022 
1,555 
2,325 

16,930 

4,263 

1,746 

1.519 
1,254 

3.519 
5,128 
3,605 
1,593 
4,163 
4,100 

12,347 

14,904 

4,151 

6,757 

8,479 

5,566 

6,464 

4,963 

11,951 

12,562 

14,689 

7,607 

3,922 

4,978 

5,899 

12,941 

11,838 

15,860 

11,233 

7,531 

(est.  9,400) 

£ 

66  067 
50,528 
29,165 
38,629 
53,546 
21,389 
18,820 
29,972 
61,495 
108,137 
70,498 
27,407 
20,063 
39,722 
30,990 
90,404 
101,487 
73,691 
46,537 
26,081 
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Table  0. — Amalgamation  of  existing  Urban  Districts. 


The  County  Council  created  the  following  Urban  Districts  by  amalgamation  of  two  or  more  existing  Districts 
with  the  addition  (in  some  oases)  of  other  areas  ; — 


Urban  District. 

Date  of  Order. 

Area  in  Acres. 

Population, 

1921. 

Assessable  Value 
(County  Rate), 
1923. 

Shipley  

1891 

2,182 

28,277 

£ 

179,602 

Denby  and  Oumberworth 

1894 

4,302 

3,643 

12,377 

Holmfirth  ... 

1894 

8,493 

10,439 

46,793 

New  Mill  ... 

1894 

6,259 

4,456 

17,670 

Bingley  

1897 

11,675 

18,942 

170,438 

Spenborough  

1914  . 

4,982 

31,117 

119,553 

The  effect  of  these  Orders  was  to  reduce  15  Urban  Districts  to  the  6 above  named. 

Several  other  amalgamations  and  extensions  have  been  effected  without,  however,  altering  the  number  of  Urban 
Districts. 
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NON  COUNTY  BOROUGHS,  URBAN  AND  RURAL  DISTRICTS,  AND  COUNTY  BOROUGHS  IN  THE 

WEST  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE. 


Non  County  Boroughs  — 
Batley 
Brighouse 
Doncaster 
Harrogate 
Keighley 
Morley... 

Ossett  ... 

Pontefract 
Pudsey 
Ripon  ... 

Todmorden 


Urban  Districts — 

111  Urban  Districts 

Rural  Districts— 

28  Rural  Districts 

West  Riding  Administrative  County 


County  Boroughs — 

(On passing  of  Local  Government  Act,  1888.} 
Bradford 
Leeds  ... 

Sheffield  

Halifax 

Huddersfield  ... 

{Neio  County  Boroughs.} 

Rotherham,  created  1902 
Barnsley  „ 1912 

Uewsbury  „ 1912 

Wakefield  „ 1915  


Area  in  Acres, 

Population,  ' 

Assessable  Value, 

1921. 

1 

1921.  1 

1923. 

3,227 

36,137 

199,673 

2,231 

20,279 

124,992 

4,831 

54,064 

363,192 

3,277 

38,885 

386,025 

3,902 

41,921 

259,162 

3,385 

23,934 

129,884 

3,236 

14,796 

72,176 

4,078 

16,790 

104,717 

2,399 

14,313 

76,685 

1,812 

8,391 

50,187 

12,770 

23,892 

143,717 

45,148 

293,402 

1,910,410 

321,271 

807,876 

4,092,966 

1,275,043 

371,667 

3,141,927 

1,641,462 

1,472,945 

■ 9,145,303 

1 

Rateable  Value, 

1923. 

22,880 

285,979 

2,281,592 

28,090 

468,320 

2,913,059 

31,625 

490,724 

2,428,416 

13,284 

99,129 

659,126 

11,875 

110,120 

819,641 

5,893 

68,022 

306,715 

6,032 

67,906 

254,886 

6,720 

54,160 

305,636 

4,971 

1 

53,052 

318,600 
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Friday,  18th  January,  1924. 


Pkesent  : 


Tun  Eaml  oe  ONSLOW, 

The  Loud  STRAOHIE,  P.O. 

Lyni7T.-GuN.  Gni  GEORGE  MAODONOGH,  K.O.B., 
K.C.M.G. 

Sill  W.  RYLAND  ADKINS,  K.C. 

Sill  WILLIAM  MIDDLEBROOK. 

SiE  LEWIS  BEARD. 

SiK  WALTER  NICHOLAS. 


O.B.E.,  in  the  Chair. 

Hon.  Sia  ARTHUR  MYERS. 

Mil.  W.  R.  BUCHANAN  RIDDELL. 

Mk.  E.  HONORATUS  LLOYD,  K.C. 

Mk.  harry  G.  PRITCHARD. 

Me.  E.  R.  TURTON,  M.P. 

Liedt.-Col.  SEYMOUR  WILLIAMS. 

Mb.  MICHAEL  HBSELTINE,  C.  B.  (Secretary). 
Me.  J.  a.  LAWTHER,M.B.E.  (Assistftjit  Secretary) 


Mr.  Peeov  Riohaed  Jackson,  called  and  examined. 


10,841.  (Chairman)  : You  are  an  Alderman  of.  the 
County  Council  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  County 
Council? — Yes. 

COUNTY  COUNCILS  ASSOCIATION. 

CREATION  AND  EXTENSION  OE  COUNTY 
BOROUGHS. 

Memoeandum  OE  Evidence  by  Mr.  Percy 
Richard  Jackson. 

I am  an  Alderman  of  the  County  Council  of  the 
\V  est  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  Chairman  of  the 
.Education  Committee  of  the  County  Council. 

1.  1 strongly  hold  the  view  that  the  present  policy 
of  the  Boroughs  in  regard  to  extension  of  boundaries 
and  the  creation  of  new  County  Boroughs  threatens 
wide  and  irreparable  injury  to  education  in  this 
country. 

2.  If  such  a policy  succeeded  the  injury  would 
become  peculiarly  imminent  in  the  West  Riding, 
where  the  County  Council  have  secondary  schools  in 
several  parts  of  the  County  which  are  within  the 
ambit  of  known  schemes  of  County  Borough  enlarge- 
ment, and  also  in  centres  surrounded  by  populous 
ilistricts,  possessing,  by  a process  of  grouping,  the 
potentiality  of  a County  Borough. 

3.  The  Borough  policy  threatens  to  break  up  a 
system  wliich  has  been  built  up  during  the  past  20 
years  by  an  unstinted  expenditure  of  thoughtful 
labour  luid  money,  and  if  the  Boroughs  succeeded, 
tho  fruits  of  this  expenditure  would  be  largely 
swept  away,  and  the  County  Council  would  have  to 
construct  a new  system  on  an  entirely  different 
plane,  on  smaller  lines,  with  smaller  men  as  advisers, 
reduced  eiiuipment,  and  generally  less  effective. 

4.  The  Borough  policy  would  break  up  a system 
u-hich  the  Board  of  Education  can  ill  afford  to  see 
destroyed — leaving  only  one  alternative,  viz.  : the 
big  town  type  of  education,  where  everything  is 
managed  by  a Central  Committee,  and  a Director 
of  Education,  and  where  the  great  hulk  of  the  popu- 
lation is  out  of  touch  with  the  Education  Authority. 

5.  If,  in  pursuance  of  their  settled  policy,  the 
Boroughs  brought  iu  other  areas  stiU  more  remote 
irom  the  centre  of  administration,  this  objection 
would  be  more  and  more  accentuated. 

6.  I he  town  sj'stem  of  education  is  essentially 
biueaucratic,  and  is  iu  marked  contrast  with  the 
liberal  and  elastic  system  provided  by  the  County. 
It  would  be  inimical  to  the’  best  interests  of  educa- 
tion to  Imve  a rigid  system  applied  to  the  whole 


country.  The  organisation  of  rural  education  must 
be  in  many  ways  different  from  the  towns : it  would 
lose  valuable  characteristics  if  dominated  by  the 
influence  of  large  County  Boroughs,  and  would  be 
starved  if  separated  from  the  parts  of  the  County 
which,  while  less  centralised  than  these  large 
Boroughs,  are  more  wealthy  and  more  populous  than 
the  most  rural  areas. 

7.  Whilst  this  problem  is  largely  one  of  finance 
and  organisation,  it  is  predominantly  one  of  prin- 
cixile. 

The  Education  Acts  (now  consolidated  in  the 
Education  Act  of  1921)  give  to  County  and  County 
Borough  Authorities  respectively  the  duty  (under 
■the  Board  of  Education)  of  providing  for  the 
efficiency  and  progress  of  education.  Each  of  these 
bodies  has  its  sphere,  and  its  own  difficulties.  The 
principles  and  organisation  suited  to  the  larger 
towns  are  not  suitable  for  the  more  rural  and  less 
urbanised  areas.  It  is  essential  that  rural  interests 
and  the  point  of  view  of  the  less  densely  populated 
areas  should  be  strongly  and  well  represented,  and 
these  areas  must  continue  to  be  able  to  bring  their 
views  and  their  influence  to  bear  firmly  and  clearly 
upon  the  national  scheme  of  education. 

8.  These  interests  are  in  danger  of  being 
weakened,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  addition  of  semi- 
rural  areas  to  cities,  in  which  the  town  view  would 
predominate,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  taking 
from  the  County  the  influence  and  resources  of  its 
own  smaller  urban  areas,  which  are  much  more 
closely  in  touch  with  the  rural  jiarts  of  the  County, 
and  the  loss  of  which  would  leave  the  rural  jiarts 
much  lees  efficient,  and  if  the  Borough  policy  wholly 
succeeds  would  leave  the  rural  parte  practically 
derelict. 

9.  The  fact  of  the  administrative  area  and  popu- 
lation of  a County  Council  being  much  larger,  as  a 
rule,  than  those  of  the  County  Boroughs  and  Non- 
County  Boroughs  within  the  geographical  area  of 
the  County,  gives  greater  opportunities  for  the 
enlistment  of  the  services  as  members  of  the 
Education  Committee  of  men  and  women  who  are 
keenly  interested  and  have  a considerable  knowledge 
of  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  in  the  administration  of  educational  mat- 
ters. 

10.  A County  Authority  is  also  enabled  for  the 
same  reason  to  engage  as  officers  specially  qualified 
men  and  women  who  would  not  be  attracted  to  the 
service  of  a small  Authority.  They  are  also  in  a 
position  to  engage  specialists  to  deal  with  various 
subjects  such  as  languages,  science,  art,  mining  and 
other  technical  subjects,  domestic  and  manual  sub- 
jects and  physical  instruction,  to  an  extent  that 
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would  be  quite  beyond  the  financial  power  of  a 
smaller  Autbority.  The  West  Riding  County  Coun- 
cil have  always  endeavoured  to  attract  to  their 
service  the  beet  advisers  in  the  country,  indeed, 
they  feel  they  cannot  afford  to  have  anything  less. 

The  effect  of  the  Borough  iiolicy  of  self-aggrandise- 
ment would  make  all  this  impossible,  and  would 
result  in  a fatal  policy  of  retrogression  both  as 
regards  elementary  and  higher  education.  The 
County  Council  would  not  be  able  to  attract  the 
same  type  of  men  and  women  to  its  service  whether 
as  members,  teachers,  or  administrators,  and  its 
resources  would  become  inadequate. 

11.  For  the  organisation  of  higher  education  it  is 
convenient  and  usual  in  all  parts  of  England  to 
group  surroundiing  County  Districts  with  a town  in 
which  a secondary  school  or  technical  school  or  school 
of  art  is  or  may  be  x^laced.  If  this  town,  by  reason  . 
of  the  creation  or  extension  of  a County  Borough, 
ceases  to  be  in  the  administrative  area  of  the  County, 
the  County  Districts  around  are  still  dependent  upon 
the  schools  in  that  town  for  higher  education.  But 
the  Authority  of  the  County  Borough  may  at  any 
time  take  the  stand  that  they  are  only  concerned  to 
provide  higher  education  facilities  for  their  own  rate- 
payers, and  that  they  must  cease  to  provide  such 
facilities  for  outside  areas. 

The  result  of  such  action  is  very  detrimental  to 
the  educational  interests  of  County  residents,  and 
makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  a County  to  provide 
for  areas  round  County  Boroughs.  Iniquitous  as  it 
must  seem,  the  possession  of  these  schools  filched  from 
the  County  also  iirovides  a very  strong  argument 
which  County  Boroughs  use  with  great  freedom,  when 
pressing  remoter  areas  to  agree  to  inclusion.  Again, 
by  the  loss  of  its  educational  centre,  or  sub-centre, 
which  has  been  regarded  as  a nucleus  for  organisa- 
tion, the  possibilities  of  co-ordination  and  connection 
of  schools  are  broken  into.  For  example,  the  more 
advanced  forms  of  technical  education  are  allotted 
by  the  County  to  certain  districts  in  their  area  so  as 
to  provide  for  advance  from  schools  in  which  the 
more  elementary  work  is  done,  and  to  avoid  over- 
lapping and  duplication  of  provision  and  expenditure. 
Schemes  of  this  nature  are  rendered  impossible  of 
formation,  or  are  broken  uii,  if  the  area  of  the  County 
is  interfered  with  by  absorption  by  other  Authorities. 

12.  The  administration  of  higher  education  can 
only  be  satisfactory  when  it  covers  relatively  large 
areas.  That  it  should  be  parcelled  out  between  a 
County  Authority  and  a number  of  County  Boroughs 
is  in  itself  an  uneconomic  arrangement,  since  the 
area  of  a Borough  hardly  ever  corresponds  with  the 
area  conveniently  served  by  the  Borough  schools. 

13.  The  smaller  County  Boroughs  dealing  with, 
perhaps,  two  or  three  secondary  schools  each,  cannot 
possess  the  experience  or  display  the  breadth  of  view- 
of  an  Authority  with  a large  number  of  secondary 
schools.  County  Authorities  frequently  have  the  very 
great  advantage  of  strong  representation  of  the 
Universities,  which  it  would  be  impossdble  to  accord 
to  the  smaller  Authorities;  for  example,  the  Vice- 
Chancellors  of  the  Leeds  and  Sheffield  Universities 
liersonally  serve  on  the  West  Riding  Education  Com- 
mittee.^ Any  proposal  to  confer  powers  as  Higher 
Education  Authorities  uj)on  the  xiresent  Non-Couiity 
Boroughs  would  make  the  position  still  more  difficult. 
Yet  such  conferment  would  automatically  follow  if 
they  were  made  County  Boroughs. 

14.  On  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act 
in  1888,  no  responsibilities  with  respect  to  higher 
education  were  placed  upon  Local  Authorities.  When 
such  responsibility  was  given,  it  was  given  alike  to 
all  County  Councils  and  County  Borough  Councils, 
apai  t from  any  consideration  of  the  specific  question 
of  whether  50,000  is  a sufficient  population  for  which 
higher  education  (secondary  and  technical)  can  be 
suitably  organised.  I submit  that  subsequent 
experience  has  shewn  that  the  separate  organisation 
and  administration  of  higher  education  for  such  areas 


as  the  smaller  County  Boroughs  is  not  likely  to  be 
beneficial  or  effective.  Anj^  extension  of  such  a 
system  is  therefore  to  be  deprecated. 

15.  I should  like  to  point  out,  by  way  of  example, 
the  effect  within  the  West  Riding  of  the  creation  and 
extension  of  County  Domughs  on  the  County  urban 
and  rural  administration. 

In  most  of  the  County  Boroughs  of  the  West 
Riding  it  has  been  rendered  necessary  for  the  County 
Council  to  agree  to  make  to  County  Borough  Councils 
paymen.ts  of  the  whole  or  a very  large  proportion 
of  the  net  cost  (before  computation  of  Board  of 
Education  Deficiency  Grant)  in  respect  of  County 
pupils  and  students  attending  County  Borough 
secondary  schools  and  technical  colleges  or  schools. 

The  County  Council  has  been  deprived  of  a voice 
in  the  management  of  schools  and  endowments 
established  for  the  benefit  of  an  ancient  parish, 
including  areas  which  remain  in  the  Administrative 
County  since  the  constitution  of  a County  Borough, 
for  the  reason  that  the  County  Borough  Councils 
would  not  accept  resiionsibility  for  the  schools  apart 
from  amendment  of  the  schemes  for  the  foundations 
in  such  a manner  as  to  hand  the  schools  over  entirely 
to  the  County  Borough.  Councils. 

In  such  oases,  as  in  others,  the  County  Borough 
Council  can  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion vary  within  the  terms  of  the  trust  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  endowment  income,  or  can  increase  the 
fees  without  consulting  the  County  Council,  and  thus 
can  xilace  the  poiiulation  of  neighbouring  areas 
remaining  within  the  County  at  a disadvantage  as 
comiiared  with  residents  in  other  piarte  of  the  County 
area . 

As  regards  certain  areas  which  were  within  the 
Administrative  County  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
19th  century,  the  responsible  bodies  of  technical 
schools  in  adjacent  ai’eas,  acting  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  County  Authority,  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  definite  allocation  of  specific  courses 
of  work  to  one  or  other  of  the  schools  and  for 
cori'elation  accordingly.  In  such  an  instance  where 
two  Boroughs  were  concerned  of  which  one  has  since 
become  a County  Borough,  the  arrangement  laiised, 
and  there  is  thus  duiilication  of  provision  within  a 
small  geographical  area. 

I would  submit  that  this  ^principle  of  correlation 
is  of  primary  importance,  both  as  regards  efficiency 
and  economy. 

The  County  Council  initiated  about  30  years  ago 
a centre  for  mining  education  in  a Borough  which 
has  since  become  a County  Borough.  Since  the 
creation  of  the  County  Borough  tliis  institution  has 
lost  much  of  its  distinctive  character,  and  it  lias 
become  necessary  for  the  County  Council  to  build, 
equip  and  staff  in  the  adjacent  area  another  centre 
for  mining  education  in  order  to  ensure  provision 
comparable  to  that  made  by  the  County  Council  for 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  coalfield. 

This  is  sheer  waste,  and  prejudicial  to  both  the 
County  and  the  Borough. 

Under  the  County  Councilts  scheme  for  technical 
education  it  is  common  for  a Committee  appointed 
wholly  or  in  part  by  an  Urban  District  Council  or 
by  a Parish  Council  to  make  provision  within  the 
Urban  District  or  Parish  so  far  as  this  can  bo  done 
effectively,  students  then  passing  forward  to  institu- 
tions elsewhere  providing  more  advanced  work.  In 
cases  where  such  Urban  Districts  or  rural  parishe.s 
have  been  incorporated  within  a County  Borough, 
facilities  of  the  kind  have  been  withdrawn,  and  to 
obtain  the  instruction  which  they  need  prospective 
students  have  been  required  to  attend  an  institution 
situated  more  or  less  centrally  in  the  County 
Borough;  this  is  a result  of  the  Urban  Di.strict  or 
rural  parish  losing  its  identity  and  being  incorjjoratcd 
in  a ward  of  the  County  Borough,  those  concerned 
having  but  a fractional  share  in  electing  a member 
of  the  County  Borough  Council,  and  losing  any 
effective  voice  regarding  the  provision  to  be  made. 
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In  some  cases  a Non-County  Borough  making 
application  for  County  Borough  powers  or  a County 
Jiorough  applying  for  incorporation  of  certain  dis- 
tricts has  given  no  undertaking  whatever  as  regards 
the  provision  of  facilities  by  way  of  scholarships  and 
exhibitions;  in  certain  other  cases  an  undertaking 
has  been  given  to  make  provision  comparable  with 
that  made  at  the  time  by  the  County  CounciL  Such 
an  undertaking  does  not,  however,  imply  that  on 
extended  facilities  being  offered  by  the  County 
Council  there  will  be  a comparable  extension  of 
facilities  by  the  County  Borough  Council.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  County  Council  have 
repeatedly  received  applications  or  enquiries  from 
residents  within  newly  created  County  Boroughs,  or 
within  areas  added  to  County  Boroughs,  with  regard 
to  improved  facilities  offered  by  the  County  Council 
by  way  of  (a)  an  entirely  new  class  of  scholaa-ship,  or 
(fe)  an  augmentation  of  the  number  of  scholarships 
of  a certain  class,  or  (c)  an  augmentation  in  the  value 
. or  the  maximum  value  of  scholarships  of  a particular 
class.  On  such  occasions  it  has  commonly  been 
found  that  the  individual  has  been  placed  at  a dis- 
advantage by  the  creation  or  extension  of  the  County 
Borough. 

In  many  of  these  cases  the  individual  residents  or 
students  are  commonly  placed  at  a disadvantage 
owing  to  the  distance  they  have  to  travel  by  tram 
or  train ; in  addition  to  the  fee  (very  likely  a;i 
enhanced  fee),  they  have  to  find  the  cost  of  travel 
three  nights  weekly  for  26  or  40  weeks  in  the  year ; 
the  cost  of  such  travelling  is  quite  likely  to  amount 
to  several  times  the  amount  of  the  fee. 

16.  The  organisation  of  education  in  large  Cities 
tends  to  become  more  and  more  rigid  and  centralised. 
The  organisation  of  County  areas  must  of  necessity 
rely  largely  upon  and  encourage  local  patriotism, 
initiative  and  knowledge,  to  an  extent  that  is  not 
possible  in  the  various  parts  of  a large  City.  For 
example,  the  secondary  schools  in  the  West  Riding 
are  under  the  management  of  local  bodies  of 
governors,  and  elementary  schools  are  grouped  into 
numerous  areas  under  Local  Education  Sub- 
Committees,  the  personnel  of  which  is  drawn  from 
every  class  of  the  population,  and,  being  closely 
interested  in  the  advancement  of  the  children  ot 
their  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  take  a keen 
and  intelligent  share  of  educational  work. 

These  arrangements  foster  and  encourage  local 
interests,  producing  not  only  moral  and  intellectual 
but  even  matei’ial  advantages,  e.p.,  in  many  cases 
local  funds  have  been  forthcoming  for  the  foundation 
of  scholarships,  and  in  one  of  the  areas  recently 
sought  to  be  included  within  a County  Borough  the 
site  for  a new  secondary  school  was  given  by  a local 
resident.  In  numerous  other  ways  this  local  interest 
is  proved  to  be  beneficial  to  the  advance  of  educa- 
tion. All  these  Local  Committees  and  bodies  of 
governors  have  of  course  the  advantage  of  the 
experience  of  the  County  Committee,  and  of  the 
services  of  its  technical  staff. 

17,  Amongst  the  advances  in  higher  education 
already  eft'ected  by  the  County  Authority,  the  con- 
tinuance of  many  of  which  would  be  jeopardised  by 
loss  of  areas  and  resources,  the  following  are 
examples : — 

(i)  Aid  to  the  Universities  of  Leeds  and 
Sheffield  to  the  total  amount  of  over 
£20,000*  per  annum. 

I should  like  to  point  out  that  each  of  these 
Univei’sities,  in  addition  to  providing  for  mere  general 
education,  also  does  work  of  great  importance  in 
connection  with  local  industries,  such  as  textile  and 
leather  work,  mining,  glass  manufacturing,  etc. 

(ii)  Aid  by  way  both  of  representation  and  of 
funds  to  the  Yorkshire  Council  for  Agri- 
cultural Education. 


* See  Q.  10,978. 


This  Council,  formed  jointly  by  the  three  Ridings, 
does  highly  valuable  work  in  connection  with  farm- 
ing, small  holdings  and  horticulture;  and  its  staff 
of  lecturers  and  organisers  are  at  the  service  of  the 
rural  community.  Representatives  of  the  larger 
towns  could  not  be  expected  to  take  the  same  interest 
in  this  matter,  and  if  the  resources  of  the  County  are 
decreased,  it  cannot  continue  to  give  the  same  degree 
of  practical  aid. 

(iii)  The  provision  of  27  new  secondary  schools 
in  different  parte  of  the  County. 

The  County  Council  either  maintain  or  make  good 
the  deficit  in  respect  of  60  secondary  schools. 

(iv)  Grant  aid  to  endowed  and  other  secondary 
schools  existing  before  the  County  became 
the  Education  Authority,  many  of  which 
were  badly  crippled  by  lack  of  funds,  and 
have  now  been  able  to  extend  their  sphere 
and  improve  their  efficiency. 

As  a result  of  (iii)  and  (iv)  above,  99  per  cent,  of 
the  children  in  the  County  are  now  within  reasonable 
distance  of  a good  secondary  school. 

(v)  Special  provision  for  technical  education 
in  connection  with  the  mining  industries 
in  the  Yorkshire  coalfields  which  are  served 
with  evening  schools  for  elementary 
courses,  and  specially  equipped  and 
centrally  situated  schools  for  advanced 
courses. 

\Vi)  The  establishment  of  a training  college  for 
teachers  and  the  provision  of  sessional  and 
vacational  courses  of  instruction  for 
teachers  with  a view  to  improvement  of 
their  efficiency. 

(vii)  .^d  to  various  schemes  of  adult  education, 
including  those  under  the  Workers’  Educa- 
tional Association. 

It  is  generally  recognised  that  this  work  is  of  the 
highest  importance  if  we  are  to  have  a well- 
informed  and  thoughtful  electorate.  Much  advance 
is  necessary  in  this  connection,  but  can  only  be 
wisely  made  by  the  experience  and  aid  of  large 
areas  acting  in  conjunction  with  local  initiative  and 
interest. 

(viii)  The  development  of  a scheme  of  scholar- 
ships under  which  every  child  of  proved 
capacity  may  pass  from  an  elementary  to 
a secondary  school,  and  similarly  all  suit- 
able pupils  from  secondary  schools  may 
pass  to  the  Universities,  or  other  places  of 
higher  education. 

18.  I should  like  to  add  in  connection  with 
elementary  education  that  the  West  Riding  Com- 
mittee have  built  a large  number  of  elementary 
schools  designed  on  the  best  modern  plans;  have 
increased  very  largely  the  proportion  of  certificated 
teachers  ; have  supplied  improved  equipment, 
especially  in  the  way  of  books,  and  have  secured 
a general  advance  in  efficiency.  They  have  plans 
which  _ have  reached  advanced  stages  for  suitable 
provision  for  children  who  must  now  remain  at  school 
to  a later  age. 

^ 19,  Organisation  on  the  linos  above  described 
oecomes  no  longer  possible  if  the  areas  and  rateable 
values  of  the  Counties  are  to  be  frequently  and 
seriously  reduced  as  indicated  in  the  evidence  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  County'  Council.  Previous  to 
the  passing  of  I'ecent  Education  Acts,  education  in 
the  more  rural  areas  of  England  was  recognised  as 
being  unsatisfactory  and  inefficient  even  in  the 
elementary'  grades,  and  in  many  rural  areas  higher 
education  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist. 

20,  if  under  the  plea  of  so-called  contiguity  to 
County  Boroughs  large  slices  of  area  and  income  are 
to  be  taken  from  the  Counties,  the  standard  of 
education  already  reached  cannot  be  maintained. 

21.  I desire  to  say  with  all  the  gravity  at  my 
command  that  if  you  wish  to  secure  advancement  in 
education,  you  must  assure  stability  to  the  Counties. 
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In  the  absence  of  such  assurance  it  -will  he 
impossible  to  secure  that  progressive  development 
and  comprehensive  organisation  of  education  which 
is  the  common  aim  of  all  interested  in  this  great 
subject. 


10.842.  (Chairman):  In  paragraph  1 you  say,  I 
strongly  hold  the  view  that  the  present  policy  _of 
the  Boroughs  in  regard  to  extension  of  boundaries 
and  the  creation  of  new  County  Boroughs  threatens 
wide  and  irreparable  injury  to  education  in  this 
country.”  I should  like  to  ask  you  one  question. 

Is  it  your  view  that  no  further  County  Boroughs 
should'  he  created,  whether  they  are  single  towns  like 
Doncaster  or  amalgamations  of  Urban  Districts  into 
one  town  which  obtains  a Charter  of  Incoipoiation 
and  then  applies  to  he  constituted  .a  County  Borough? 

Is  that  your  view,  that  no  further  creations  ^ should 
take  place? — Speaking  from  the  standpoint  of 
education,  yes. 

10.843.  You  think  that  a stop  should  he  put  to  all 
creations  in  the  future? — Yes. 

10.844.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : No  matter  what  the  size 
of  the  Borough  may  be? — ^I  think  the  map  whidh 
Mr.  Vibart  Dixon  suhinitted  is  conclusive  evidence 
to  that  effect. 

10.845.  That  was  only  a map  of  the  West  Riding  ? 
— Yes,  I thought  you  were  asking  me  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  West  Riding. 

10.846.  (Chairman) : I meant  altogether.  If  you 
qualify  it  by  saying  you  are  speaking  for  the  West 
Riding,  I accept  it,  hut  I was  asking  it  as  a general 
question? — I am  afraid  you  have  been  speaking  so 
much  about  the  West  Riding  with  Mr.  Vibart  Dixon 
that  I had  my  mind  on  that.  If  you  ask  me  as  to 
the  whole  of  England,  I should  say  that  it  is  an  open 
question. 

10.847.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Your  evidence  is 

largely  given  from  your  experience  of  the  West 

• Riding? — ^Yee. 

10.848.  How  far  does  it  go  beyond  the  West  Riding? 
— I am  Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
County  Councils  Association.  I have  not  a wider 
experience  of  County  Borough  extensions  than  I have 
derived  from  events  in  the  West  Riding. 

10.849.  I notice  that  in  one  or  two  of  your  para- 
graphs you  rather  criticise  the  administration  of 
County  Boroughs?  Is  that  based  on  your  experience 
of  the  West  Riding,  or  other  experience? — On  both. 

I am  a Member  of  the  Consultative  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  I am  also  on  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  the 
Training  of  Teachers,  so  I do  get  a pretty  wide 
experience. 

10.860.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  to_  the 
Commission  a short  outline  of  what  your  educational 
organisation  is  in  the  West  Riding,  beginning,  I 
think,  preferably  from  the  centre,  from  your  County 
Education  Committee,  and  then  explaining  how  you 
deal  with  the  different  classes  of  districts  ? You  have 
the  Rural  Districts  and  the  smaller  Non-County 
Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  in  which  you  are  the 
Authority  for  all  forms  of  education,  and  you  have 
other  areas  in  which  you  are  the  Authority  for 
higher  education  and  the  larger  Non-County 
Boroughs  and  Urban  District  Councils  are  the 
Authorities  for  elementary  education;  and  I think 
in  those  cases  the  Non-County  Boroughs  and  Urban 
Districts  have  no  higher  education  powers,  beyond 
the  power  to  spend  up  to  a penny  rate  on  higher 
education,  which  is  possessed  by  all  Non-County 
Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts,  regardless  of  size. 
Perhaps  as  you  go  along  you  could  give  us  the 
number  of  each  class  of  districts? — On  the  question 
of  numbers,  Mr.  Horne,  our  Inspector,  will  probably 
be  able  to  get  them  for  me,  but  I did  not  anticipate 
having  to  give  them. 

10.861.  (Sir  Walter  'Nicholas) : I think  the  number 
27? — ^We  have  the  central  Committee,  the  County 

Education  Committee,  which  is  composed  of  36 
members  of  the  County  Council  and  12  members, 
some  of  whom,  such  as  the  Vice-Chancellors  of  the 


Universities  of  Sheffield  and  Leeds,  are  members  in 
their  own  right,  and  we  have  other  co-opted 
members — 48  altogether. 

10,852.  (Sir  Lems  Beard):  Do  you  mean  48  on  the 
Committee  or  48  co-opted  members  ? — Thirty-six 
members  of  the  County  Council  and  12  from  outside. 
Then  we  have  the  District  Suh-Committees ; we  have 
120  of  those.  The  District  Sub-Committees  are 
elected  in  the  first  instance  largely  by  the  Urban 
District  Council,  and  there  are  co-opted  members  of 
the  Committee  so  formed  by  the  Urban  District 
Council.  We  have  added  to  them  members  of  the 
County  Council  and  other ' co-opted  members,  people 
interested  in  education,  outside.  We  group  villages 
together ; it  may  be  six,  eight  or  ten  villages,  which 
work  under  these  District  Sub-Committees,  and  there 
is  a Clerk  to  the  District  Sub-Committee  who  is  an 
official  of  the  Education  Committee.  The  Clerk  acts 
in  all  respects  as  their  Clerk,  and  he  also  keeps  them 
in  touch  with  the  Education  Committee  of  the  County 
Council. 

10.853.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Have  you  any  code 
of  instructions,  or  anything  of  that  sort? — We  have- 
not  a cast-iron  code,  but  there  are  certain  duties 
which  they  have  and  certain  duties  which  they  have 
not; , for  instance,  they  appoint  all  the  assistant 
teachers. 

10.854.  Is  that  code  in  writing? — ^We  can  put  the 
handbook  in,  if  you  like,  which  wiU  give  all  the 
details. 

10,865.  (Chairman):  Are  the  members  of  the 

County  Council  who  are  co-opted  on  to  District  Sub- 
Committees  always  members  of  the  County  Education 
Committee? — There  must  be  one  who  must  be 
always  a member  of  the  Education  Committee.  There 
may  be  others  who  may  be  members  of  the  County 
Council. 

10.856.  That  means  that  many  members  of  the 
Education  Committee  must  be  members  of  two  or 
three  District  Sub-Committees? — That  often  happens. 

10.857.  It,  must  be  so,  because  you  cannot  otherwise 
get  36  members  of  the  County  Committee  on  to  120 
Sub-Committees  ? — That  is  so. 

10,868.  (Sir  Byland  Adhins) : Any  member  of  the 
Education  Committee  who  lives  in  a particular  dis- 
trict would  be  an  ex  ojficio  member  of  the  District 
Sub-Committee? — Not  ex  officio  •,  he  has  to  be 
appointed. 

10.859.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I think  we  may  assume 
arrangements  of  that  kind.  You  spoke  of  the  Urban 
District  Councils.  Is  what  you  tell  us  now  applicable 
to  the  Urban  Districts  only,  or  does  it  apply  also  to 
the  Rural  Districts  ? — It  does  not  'apply  to  the  Rural 
Districts. 

10.860.  I only  wanted  to  get  it  clear? — ^You  were 
speaking  about  the  appointment? 

10.861.  No.  You  said  you  had  a District  Sub- 
committee, the  majority  of  the  members  of  whicl 
were  appointed  by  the  Urban  District  Council  ? — Yes 

10.862.  I assume  from  that  that  you  are  now  speak 
ing  of  Urban  District  Councils  which  are  autonomoin 
Authorities  for  elementary  education? — Oh,  no;  the> 
are  not  autonomous  Authorities.  The  Rural  Districts 
have  the  same  District  Sub-Committees,  but  they  aro 
appointed  in  rather  a different  way,  because  we  have 
not  the  Urban  Districts  to  start  with  as  a foundation. 
We  have  more  than  one  way  of  forming  these  District 
Sub-Committees,  but  generally  where  you  have  an 
Urban  District  Council,  the  Urban  District  Council  is 
the  beginning  of  it;  they  nominate  the  first  members. 

10.863.  And  this  Urban  District  Council  may  be 
either  an  Urban  District  Council  which  has  elementary 
education  powers,  or  it  may  be  "an  Urban  District 
Council  which  has  not  elementary  powers?. — ^If  it  has 
elementary  powers  it  does  not  come  under  us  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a District  Sub-Committee  at  all. 

10.864.  (Chairman)  : Unle.ss  it  has  surrendered  its 
powers? — I do  not  know  that  any  of  them  have. 

10.865.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : You  are  dealing  with 
Districts  in  which  the  County  Education  Committee 
are  the  Authority  for  all  forms  of  education? — Ye.s. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : And  they  constitute  a port 
of  agency? 
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10,866.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard)  ; I follow  that? Do  yon 

want  me  to  outline  the  duties  of  the  District  Sub- 
Committees  at  all  ? 


10,807.  If  you  please?— The  District  Sub^Com- 
mittee  appoint  all  assi.stant  teachers,  caretakers,  and 
ijeoplo  oi  that  description,  and  when  a headmaster  or 
niistress  of  a school  ib  appointed  the  District  Sub- 
Committee  .send  to  the  Education  Committee,  the 
Staffing;  Committee,  w'ho  are  appointing  the  head- 
master or  mistress,  two  representatiyes,  and  they  have 
voting  power.!  with  the  rest  of  the  Sub-Committee 
who  are  making  this  appointment.  They  are  charged 
with  the  general  management  of  the  school. 


^10,868.  That  is  to  say,  this  Sub-Committee  ai'e.° 

Yes.  They  are  expected  to  visit  and  keep  in  touch 
with  the  school  and  take  an  interest  in  the  scholars, 
.sign  the  attendance  reports,  and  things  of  that  sort 
and  they  and  their  Clerk  are  a general  medium  of 
communication  between  the  County  Council  and  the 
scliool  itself.  If  repairs  are  needed,  it  is  their  duty 
to  see  to  them  and  consult  the  architect  who  is  sent 
down  from  tho  County  Council.  He  sends  up  a scheme 
which  th<‘  County  Council  practically  always  approve, 
and  they  carry  out  the  work  under  the  architect  of 
the  AVest  Riding  County  Council. 

10.869.  In  certain  ihattei-s  of  detail  they  have 
practically  executive  powers,  and  in  other  matters 
the.y  aie  the  eyes  of  the  County  Council  to  keep  them 
inloimed  as  to  the  state  of  things,  and  to  make  sug- 
gestions and  recommendations? — Yes. 

10.870.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : Take  the  case  of  the 
.appointment  of  a school  cleaner : can  they  fix  the 
.salary,  or  is  it  a salary  which  has  already  been  fixed 
in  the  County  Office? — ^AVe  have  scales  of  salaries  as 
for  the  teachers.  They  have  the  appointment. 

10.871.  But  within  limits? — Yes. 

10.872.  {Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : Did  you  say  that 
these  District  Sub-Committees  are  the  managers  of 
the  school  ?— Yes,  they  are  the  managers  of  the  school. 

I iiey  ai'e  the  managers  of  all  Council  schools  but  not 
managers  of  non-provided  schools  or  Church  schools. 

10.873.  Under  the  Act,  in  the  case  of  the  managere 
of  Council  schools,  a third  are  appointable  by  the 
parish  in  which  they  are.P—Yes.  AVe  have  local 
managers  of  schools  who  are  appointed  as  you  say, 
but  we  also  appoint  all  members  of  the  District  Sub- 
Committees.  They  are  appointed  managers  of  all 
.schools  in  that  area  over  which  they  have  jurisdiction. 

10.874.  SuppcMing  that  there  is  a Council  school  in 

It  large  village  in  your  County  and  under  the  Act  it 
nas  a third  of  its  ordinary  managers — ^^its  compulsory 
managers—appointed  by  that  Parish  Council_the 
other  two-thirds  are  appointed  by  the  County  Council 
— that  is  under  the  Act? ^Yes. 


10,876.  Are  there,  in  addition  to  those,  further 
managers  appointed  who  are  members  of  the  District 
Sub-Committee?— No.  In  the  AYest  Riding  area. 
Council  schools  are  grouped  under  one  body  of 
m.anagers,  such  managers  being  anpointed  as  to  one- 
third  by  the  local  Urban  or  Parish  Councils  and  as 
to  two-thirds  by  the  County  Council.  In  order 
to  obtain  suitable  persons  to  act  as  managers  to  be 
appointed  by  the  County  Council,  the  local  Urban 
01  Parish  Councils  are  asked  to  make  nominations 
.and  those  nominated,  with  two  or  three  others,  one 
ol  whom  must  be  a member  of  the  A\test  Riding  Edu- 
cation Committee,  are  appointed  managers  of  the 
grouped  Council  schools  by  the  County  Council. 

10,876.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  District 
Sub-Committee  and  these  managens,  whom  I am 
calling  compulsory  managers?— They  are  identicallv 
tn©  same  people. 

1,  wilder  a scheme  approved  by  the 

Board  of  Education?— I take  it  it  must  be  so:  yes 

if.  IS.  ^ ’ 


{Sir  Lewu  Beard) : [ am  in-Wested  in  the  develop- 
nien-U,  and  sometimes  tiie  framework  laid  down  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament  can  be  pushed  one  wav  or  the 
other. 

{Sii  Byla-nd  Adkins) : In  Northamptonshire  we 

have  rather  a different  system. 

(Sir  Leir'is  Heard):  [ am  taking  a sample, 


(Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : It  is  no  doubt  a very  good 
system,  but  I am  not  sure  that  it  is  a sample. 

10,878.  {Gluiirmnn) : AYhat  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  different  District  Sub-Committees  and  the 
non-provided  schools?— The  District  Sub-Committee 
do  not  appoint  the  aseistajit  teachers  in  the  non-pro- 
vided  schools;  they  are  appointed  by  the  managers 
of  the  non-provided  schools. 

• 10,879.  (,S'ir  Lewis  Beard) : Either  your  Committee 
or  the  District  Sub-Committee  appoint  a certain 
number  of  the  managers  of  the  non-provided  schools  ? 
—Yes;  one  out  of  the  three,  or  two  out  of  the  six. 

10,^0.  {Chairman) : Are  they  members  of  the 
District  Sub-Committee  always? — Not  alway.s. 

10,881.  But  they  are  appointed  on  their  recom- 
mendation ? — Yes. 

10,  882.  {Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : On  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  District  Sub-Committee? — Yes.  And,  of 
course,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  repairs  of 
non-provided  schools,  nor  with  the  appointment  of 
teachers,  as  the  teadhere  are  aj)iDointed  by  the 
managers  of  that  school,  and  not  by  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  County  Council. 

10.883.  {Chairman) : But  there  is  a connection 
between  the  two  County  Council  members  of  the 
managers  of  a non-provided  school  and  the  District 
Sub-Committee? — A very  slight  one.  It  does  not 
roliow  that  they  are  members  of  the  District  Sub- 
Committee. 

10.884.  On  the  whole  the  District  Sub-Committee 
liave  very  little  to  do  with  the  non-provided  schools, 
and  i>heii’  functions  are  almost  entirely  connected 
with  the  provided  schools  P— Yes.  AYe  have  a certain 
amount  of  interest  through  the  Divisional  Clerk.  He 
has  access  to  the  non-provided  schools  for  certain 
things,  and  he  keeps  the  District  Sub-Committee  in 
touch  a good  deal  with  those  schools. 

10.885.  {Lord  Strachie) : How  are  these  two  mem- 
bers_  of  the  managers  of  a non-provided  school 
noininatedP— In  my  district  one  is  appointed  by  the  • 
Lrban  District  lOouncil  and  one  is  apponted  by  the 
AVest  Riding  Education  Committee,  upon  the-  nomi- 
nation of  the  District  Sub-Committee. 

10.886.  {Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : And  that  would  apply 
to  a Parish  Council  in  a rural  parish? — Yes. 

{Sir  Lewis  Heard) : AYe  are  getting  a little  beyond 
the  hne,  I think?  AYe  were  dealing  with  Districts 
in  which  the  County  Council  is  the  Authority  for  all 
educational  purposes.  Therefore,  for  the  moment 
W6  .are  off  the  larger  Urban  Districts;  we  have  only  a 
District  which  is  made  up  partly  of  small  ui-ban 
parishes  and_  partly  of  small  rural  parishes.  In  the 
Urban  District  there  are  no  Parish  Councils  and 
tberefore  we  must  be  rather  careful  that  we’  dis- 
tinguish them. 

{Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : That  is  what  I was  trying  to 
do. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beardi) : I was  not  criticising. 

10.887.  {Chairman) ; You  were  going  to  tell  us 
about  the  Rural  Districts  ?— I have  not  had  a direct 
question  about  the  Rural  Districts  that  I am 
aware  of. 

10.888.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Your  answer  related  to 
Districts  which  were  either  Rural  or  were  Urban 
Districts  small  enough  to  be  under  the  County 
Council? — Yes. 

10.889. _  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  tell  us 
about  this  class  of  District  which  you  are  now  deal- 
ing with?  I will  ask  whether  the  County  Council 
inspectors  have  access  to  the  non-provided  schools? 
—Yes,  of  course.  Perhaps  I had  better  say  at  this 
point  that  we  have  four  Directors  of  Education,  and 
under  them  a number  of  Inspectors  who  inspect  ai; 
schools  both  provided  and  non-provided,  and  we  have 
the  following  expert  officers  who  .also  go  into  pro- 
vided and  non-provided  schools;  we  have  five  fuJl- 
tiiiie  and  five  part-time  people  for  physical  instrnc- 
ticn.  The^  people  are  all  experts  and  go  about 
from  school  to  school  .and  help  the  teachers,  and  so 

give  practical  instruction  as  a lesson, 
but  they  do  not  go  about  to  teach.  They  go 
about  to  help  the  teachers  and  bring  the  practice 
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ui)  to  date.  Then  there  are  two  for  domestic  sub- 
jects, one  for  English  language  and  literature,  one  for 
mining  education,  one  for  art  instruction,  one  for 
rural  subjects,  and  one  for  student  teachers,  and  then 
we  have  a library  which  we  have  now  extended  under 
the  Carnegie  Trust  Scheme,  which  is  penetrating 
into  all  the  villages  and  into  the  schools. 

10.890.  Is  that  a library  of  instructive  books,  or 
does  it  include  light  literature? — ^Both. 

10.891.  (Chairman):  Is  it  a travelling  library? — 
In  this  sense,  that  we  send  boxes  of  books  for  three 
months  into  the  villages  and  into  the  schools. 

10.892.  (Mr.  Turton) : You  have  one  depot,  I think, 
from  which  you  send  them? — ^Yes. 

10.893.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Will  you  now  give  us 
a short  account  of  what  you  do  with  a Non-County 
Borough  or  an  Urban  District  which  has  its  own 
elementary  powers?  Do  you  take  any  part  there 
in  the  work  of  elementary  education? — ^No.  We 
have  12  such  Authorities. 

10.894.  (Chairman) : Twelve  Part  III  Authorities  ? 
—Yes. 

10,896.  Are  they  all  Urban  Districts? — No.  The 
Part  III  Authorities  are  all  Non-County  Boroughs, 
except  Shipley  and  Spenborough,  the  latter  being 
a group  of  three  villages.  Those  two  are  Urban 
Districts,  and  not  Non-County  Boroughs. 

10.896.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : In  respect  of  higher 
education,  these  children  in  what  I call  your  Part 
III  Districts,  the  Districts  in  which  you  have  all 
the  powers,  are  in  your  care  for  higher  education? — 
Yes. 

10.897.  What  arrangements  have  you  for  taking 
the  best  of  them  forward  ?— It  will  come  partly  under 
technical  and  partly  under  secondary  education.  We 
have  48  secondary  schools  which  are  spread  over  the 
whole  of  the  Districts,  and  we  do  claim — ^I  should 
like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  verify  it,  but  our 
Director  of  Higher  Education  claims — that  96  per 
cent,  of  the  children  in  the  West  Riding  are  in  touch 
with  one  or  other  of  those  secondary  schools.  We 
have  practically  covered  the  Riding  with  secondary 
schools. 

10.898.  You  do  not  mean  that  96  per  cent,  are 
attending  those  schools? — No;  they  could  get  to  the 
schools. 

10.899.  A child  either  does  attend  or  does  not? — 
Shall  I put  it  in  this  way,  that  from  95  per  cent, 
of  the  villages  there  are  children  attending  secon- 
dary schools  in  the  West  Riding. 

10.900.  So  that  if  Tommy  is  not  going,  his  cousin 
or  brother  or  next-door  neighbour  is  going? — Yes. 

10.901.  (Chairman) : Are  any  County  secondary 
schools  situated  within  the  area  of  a County  Borough? 
— We  have  a sort  of  partnership  scheme  with  both 
Huddersfield  and  Barnsley,  and  we  have  joint  part- 
nership in  one  secondary  school  in  Huddersfield  and 
two  secondary  schools  in  Barnsley. 

.10,902.  There  you  participate  in  the  management? 
— Yes,  and  we  pay  an  equal  amount,  or  according 
to  user. 

10.903.  But  you  have  not  a secondary  school  be- 
longing to  the  County  which  is  situated  in  Wakefield, 
for  example? — Not  in  Wakefield,  but  we  built  a 
school  in  Woodhouse,  near  Sheffield,  which  was  in 
the  County,  and  the  area  has  now  been  given  to 
Sheffield.  The  school  still  remains  with  us;  we 
refused  to  hand  it  over.  I dare  say  Sheffield  would 
like  to  get  it. 

10.904.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : You  have  never 
found  it  necessary  to  erect  a school  within  the  area 
of  a County  Borough? — ^Yes,  in  this  way,  that  at 
Huddersfield  we  preferred  to  join  with  Huddersfield 
in  the  erection  of  a school  for  our  children  rather 
than  build  within  our  area. 

10,906.  His  Lordship  asked  you  whether  you  bad 
erected  a school  alone? — No. 

10.906.  (Chairman) : But  you  have  had  one  which 
has  now  come  to  be  within  a County  Borough — the 
Woodhouse  school? — Yes. 

10.907.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : You  have  never 

built  exclusively  on  your  own  a secondary  school 


outside  your  area? — No.  It  has  been  talked  about 
several  times,  and  it  will  have  to  come,  I have  no 
doubt. 

10.908.  But  up  to  now'  you  have  managed  it  in 
liartnei-ship  ? — Yes. 

10.909.  (Chairman)  : I suppose  the  County  Borough 
is  the  natural  centre  for  higher  education? — Yes. 

10.910.  It  does  draw  the  people  in? — ^Yes.  That 
is  an  extremely  important  point,  that  where  you  have 
either  a County  Borough  or  a Non-County  Borough, 
its  position  as  a centi’e  is  governed  both  by  the 
valleys  w'hich  run  up  to  it  in  a district  like  the  West 
Riding,  and  by  the  roads  which  run  up  to  it. 

10.911.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : And  the  railway  ?— Yes, 
but  more  by  the  roads  in  the  valleys.  You  cannot 
very  well  take  children  from  this  valley  to  the  other : 
they  have  to  follow  the  valley  to  a centre,  and  for 
that  reason  the  Non-County  Borough  or  County 
Borough  is  the  natural  centre  for  education. 

10.912.  (Chairman) : But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  you 
have  not  any  secondary  schools  in  those  particular 
cases? — That  is  so. 

10.913.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  put  your  schools 
in  the  most  convenient  oenti'e  for  the  scholars  ? — 
Naturally. 

10.914.  And  the  convenient  school  will  either  hr 
that  of  a Non-County  Borough  or  a County  Borough? 
— Yes.  Up  to  within  a couple  of  years  ago  we  have 
been  able  to  use  the  County  Borough  schools — I am 
speaking  of  secondary  education — for  our  people,  and 
we  have  had  working  arrangements  with  all  the 
County  Boroughs  upon  terms.  Quite  recently  hotb 
Bradford  and  Sheffield  have  told  us  that  they  will 
not  admit  any  more  County  children,  so  that  we  are 
now  faced  with  a new  position.  We  .shall  now  have 
to  build  somewhere  in  those  neighbourhoods  for  our 
own  County  children,  but  we  have  with  Leeds, 
Rotherham,  Barnsley  and  Huddersfield  made  a 
definite  agreement  that  we  pay  a sum  which  is 
generally  80  per  cent,  of  the  cost,  and  we  have  a 
free  trade  arrangement,  that  in,  that  any  children 
from  the  West  Riding  can  go  into  these  schools  even 
if  thej'  pass  the  doors  of  one  of  our  own  schools. 
It  was  suggested  that  we  should  pay  100  per  cent, 
of  the  cost,  but  we  would  not  on  those  terms  let  our 
children  pass  the  school  which  we  had  provided.  The 
County  Boroughs  said,  “ We  prefer  to  have  a free 
hand  in  this  matter,  and  it  will  pay  us  better  to  take 
your  80  per  cent,  and  have  a free  hand  and  let  all 
children  come  that  want  to  come,  rather  than  work 
upon  a schedule  and  accept  the  100  per  cent.”  1 
should  like  to  put  that  as  against  what  Sir  Robert 
Pox  said  when  he  was  rather  wanting  to  make  out 
that  the  West  Riding  paid  a niggardly  80  per  cent. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  in  the  case  of  the  Director  of 
Education  of  Leeds,  80  per  cent,  was  his  own  figure, 
which  he  said  he  would  accept  rather  than  100  per 
cent,  with  a limited  number. 

10.915.  As  I understand,  if  the  scholars’  fees  are 
paid — and  they  are  paid  by  the  scholar  or  the  scholars’ 
parents — there  is  in  the  case  of  all  these  secondary 
schools  a substantial  excess  expenditure  whidh  has 
to  be  met  out  of  public  funds? — ^Yes,  or  there  may  bp 
scholarship  holders  whom  we  pay. 

10.916.  From  some  source  or  other  there  is  found 
outside  the  school  arrangements  the  fees  or  the 
equivalent  of  the  fees  of  the  scholar? — Yes. 

10.917.  Then  there  is  in  every  case  an  excess? — 
Yes. 

10.918.  When  you  negotiated  with  Leeds  there  was 
an  alternative;  either  you  paid  the  whole  of  that 
excess  for  each  scholar  who  came  from  the  County, 
or  you  paid  80  per  cent.,  and  if  you  paid  80  per 
cent,  the  children  had  a free  choice  whether  they  went 
to  that  school  or  to  some  other  school? — Yes. 

10.919.  If  the  arrangement  as  to  the  lOO  per  cent, 
had  gone  on,  and  you  had  retained  the  right  to  keep 
the  children  in  your  own  area,  there  might  have  be('n 
cases  of  parents  who  would  have  been  faced  with  the 
alternative  of  either  sending  the  child  to  a school 
which  they  did  not  care  about,  or  forfeiting  the 
assistance  of  the  County  Council,  and  a compromise 
was  reached  that  the  parents  were  to  have  a free 
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hail'd  as  to  the  school,  and  you,  instead  of  paying 
the  whole  100  per  cent.,  paid  the  80  per  cent..? — 
That  is  perfectly  correct. 

[Siv  Hyland  Adkins) : Will  you  ask  whether  this  is 
in  any  way  mutual,  so  that  if  a child  in  Bradford  or 
anywhere  else  cared  to  go  to  a school  in  the  County, 
Bradford  would  pay  80  per  cent,  instead  of  100  per 
cent? 

10.920.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Is  there  any  such  ar- 
rangement?— Yes,  it  is  reciprocal.  Many  children 
come  from  the  cities  into  our  schools  in  the  same  way 
that  ours  go  into  theirs.  They  have  more  than  we 
have. 

10.921.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : The  80  per  cent., 

instead  of  the  100  per  cent.,  is  fixed  under  an  ar- 
rangement which  as  a matter  of  fact  is  reciprocal? 

Yes. 

10.922.  (Chairman)  : Is  it  universal? — No,  it  i’s 
usually  that  or  something  which  is  similar  to  it.  In 
Halifax  we  pay  an  agreed  lump  sum  which  is  based 
upon  a calculation  of  80  per  cent.,  hut  they  said 
“ We  do  not  want  to  bother  with  those  figures,”  and 
we  arranged  that  we  would  pay  a lump  sum.  In 
Leeds  it  is  80  per  cent.,  and  Huddersfield  and  Rother- 
ham and  Lancashire,  our  neighbours,  take  a few. 
Sheffield  and  Bradford  have  said  “ We  will  not  have 
any  more  at  any  price.” 

10.923.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  At  the  moment  they 

are  not  taking  any  County  children? No. 

10.924.  Can  you  tell  us  the  reason? — The  reason  in 
the  case  of  Sheffield — and  I think  probably  in  both 
cases — is  that  they  are  so  short  of  places  that  they 
cannot  do  with  them.  They  are  very  badly  ofi  for 
secondary  schools  in  Sheffield  and  in  Bradford,  loo, 
because  I happen  to  know  that  in  Bradford  they  have 
children  who  should  be  in  the  secondary  school  who 
are  being  housed  in  elementary  schools. 

10.925.  There  is  a difficulty  in  spending  capital 
moneys? — Yes. 

10.926.  (Chairman):  It  is  a question  of  want  of 
room.? — Yes. 

10.927.  A child,  in  the  West  Riding  can  practically 
go  to  any  school  he  likes,  and  the  County  Borough 
Councils  and  the  County  Council  arrange  among 
themselves  aa  to  the  finance.? — Quite  so. 

10.928.  (Sir  halier  JYicholas) : You  have  no  free 
secondary  education,  have  you?— We  have  the  finest 
scholarship  scheme  in  England,  undoubtedly,  in  the 
West  Riding. 

10.929.  You  do  charge  fees? — Yes,  but  we  do  not 
limit  the  number  of  scholarships — what  we  call 
County  minor  scholarships;  that  is  the  junior  scholar- 
ships. The  Board  wish  to  limit  us  to  the  number  we 
gave  in  1920. 

(Sir  TValte?'  Nicholas) : iSir  Lewis  dealt  with  the 
deficiency  after  the  pa-yment  of  the  fee.  I wanted 
to  know  whethej'  you  charged  a fee,  because  we  do  not 
in  parts  of  Glamorganshire? 

10.930. _  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : May  we  have  a full 
explanation  of  that  remark  about  unlimited  scholar- 
sh'ps? — The  Board  said  “ You  must  not  give  more 
scholarships  than  you  did  in  1920 ’’—that  was  the 
Geddes  axe.  We  decided  that  though  we  had  to  bear 
the  full  cost  ourselves  we  would  carry  any  numbers 
beyonc.  the  1920  numbers.  Any  boy  or  girl  who  can 
pass  a scholarship  examination  is  given  a scholarship. 

10.931.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Has  it  gone  substanti- 
ally beyond  the  1920  figure?- We  were  1,100  odd,  and 
we  rose  to  1,300.  This  year  we  have  fallen  a little 
again,  but  the  highest  point  was  1,300. 

10.932.  (Sir  Byland.  Adkins) : That  means  free 

secondary  education.? — Yes,  with  a maintenance 
grant,  if  necessary,  and  we  pay  the  railway  fare  if 
necessary,  too.  ’ 

10.933.  ISir  Lewis  Beard) : You  mentioned  that  in 
the  case  of  an  extension  of  Sheffield  there  had  been  a 
school  belonging  to  the  County  Council  which  was  in 
the  included  area? — Yes. 

10.934.  And  that  tha-t  school  was  not  taken  over 
by  Sheffield,  because  you  refused  to  part  with  the 
ownership  ? — Yes 

10.935.  As  a matter  of  fact,  when  another  Local 
Authority  take  over  part  of  your  area,  they  do  not 


take  with  it  any  property  in  that  area  which  belongs 
to  you ; you  still  remain  the  owners  of  your  property 
which  is  vested  in  you? — Yes.  ’ 

10.936.  You  found  that  you  could  make  good  use  of 
this  school  still  ? — Yes. 

10.937.  And  therefore  you  retained  it?— There  are 
some  negotiations  going  on,  but  I think  we  have 
finally  made  up  our  minds  that  we  are  not  going  to 
give  it  up. 

10.938.  Any  arrangement  made  between  you  and 

Sheffield  W'Ould  be  a voluntary  arrangement? Yes, 

only  that  we  should  have  had  to  provide  a new 
school  if  we  had  given  this  up. 

10.939.  It  is  a matter  for  you  to  'decide  whether  it 
is  to  your  advantage,  but  if  you  do  part  with  this 
one  you  have  to  be  paid  for  it? — Yes,  but  not  the 
full  cost  of  the  school,  I understand. 

10.940.  Probably  the  value  of  it  at  that  time? — 
Mr.  Vibart  Dixon  may  be  able  to  say  whether  I am 
right  or  wrong,  but  I understand  that  you  are 
paid  upon  the  amount  which,  so  to  speak,  has  not 
run  out.  There  is  a sinking  fund  which  rune  ofif  a 
certain  amount,  and  you  only  get  the  balance. 

(Sir  Jjewis  Beard) : I do  not  see  how  it  can  be  said 
that  you  get  any  particular  sum,  because  if  the  sum 
is  not  sufficient,  you  need  not  take  it? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : I understand,  this  secondary 
school  remains  the  property  of  the  County  -Council  ? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Yes,  as  it  would  remain  the 
property  of  you  or  me  if  we  built  it  and  paid  for  it. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  I thought  that  if  there 
was  an  extension  all  the  property  of  the  areas 
included  passed,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : No,  no  property  passes.  The 
Local  Authority  in  an  area  is  a local  government 
authority.  It  does  not  in  its  capacity  as  a Local 
Authority  own  any  property  except  sewers  and 
things  of  that  kind.  Property  it  owns  as  any  private 
owner  does,  because  it  has  paid  for  it  and  holds  the 
title  'deeds.  It  is  a frequent  occurrence  that  County 
Councils  have  their  offices  in  County  Boroughs,  and 
the  County  Councils  own  those  offices.  The  County 
Council  have  police  offices  in  County  Boroughs  and 
in  Non-County  Boroughs,  and  tuberculosis  hospitals. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : In  practice,  if  there  is  an 
extension  of  a boundary,  surely  all  things  such  as 
schools  pass  to  the  absorbing  Authority? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : If  so,  it  is  not  by  virtue  of  the 
extension,  but  by  an  arrangement. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Take  the  case  of  elementary 
schools  : do  you  suggest  that  if  a city  is  extended 
to  an  area  in  which  there  are  half  a dozen  different 
schools,  they  could  in  practice  remain  the  property 
of  the  Local  Authority  which  has  been  ousted  from 
that  area? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : What  can  be  done  depends 
upon  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case,  but 
in  law  what  must  be  the  case  is  that  if  these  schools 
are  to  be  taken  over  by  the  other  Authority,  they 
must  be  taken  over  as  property  which  has  to  be  paid 
for. 

(Chairman) : We  shall  get  that  out  better  from  Mr. 
Collins  and  Mr.  Keen. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Yes.  They  do  not  pass  merely 
by  virtue  of  the  extension. 

10.941.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : What  happened  to 
the  elementary  schools  in  this  absorbed  area  ? — They 
passed  to  Sheffield,  and  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
it  is  laid  down  in  the  Order  what  must  be  done, 
because  it  was  said  in  the  Order  that  we  were  not 
forced  to  hand  over  the  secondary  school,  but  we 
were  forced  to  hand  over  the  elementary  schools. 

10.942.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : There  was  a provision 
in  the  Order  that  they  should  pass? — Yes. 

10,942a.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Not  without  agree- 
ment.?— That  the  secondary  school  should  not  pass,  but 
that  the  elementary  schools  should. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : But  they  did  not  pass  without 
that  provision  in  the  Order,  and  therefore,  that 
provision  might  have  said  that  one,  or  two,  or  three, 
of  them  might  pass?  It  is  a question  of  what  in 
practice  can  be  done? 
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(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : The  distinction  appears  to 
me  to  he  unimportant.  If  it  he  the  fact  that  in 
practice  you  must  have  some  arrangement  in  the 
Order  which  provides  for  transfer,  it  specifically 
says  that  the  transfer  shall  he  voluntary,  if  at  all. 

(Sir  Lewis  Bea/rd) : I would  only  say  that  I never 
wanted  to  raise  the  question  at  all?  It  was  raised 
on  a former  occasion,  and  I thought  this  was  a good 
opportunity  to  clear  it  up. 

10.943.  (Chairman) : I gather  that  your  arrange- 
ments in  regard  to  secondary  education  are  that 
there  is  perfect  fluidity  between  the  County  Council 
and  the  County  Borough  Councils? — Yes,  up  to  this 
point. 

10.944.  You  have  not  explored  section  6 of  the 
Education  Act,  1921,  hy  way  of  making  educational 
federations? — Every  secondary  school  in  the  Riding 
is  under  a local  ho-dy  of  governors.  It  may  ihe  an 
old  grammar  school  which  has  come  to  us  because 
it  can  finance  itself  no  longer,  or  it  may  he  a school 
which  we  have  built.  We  have  built  24  and  there 
are  48  altogether — that  is  half.  All  these  schools 
are  under  a local  body  of  governors  which  is  drawn 
from  the  areas  served  by  the  school.  There  may  be 
more  from  the  immediate  town  where  a school  is,  as 
in  the  case  of  Doncaster.  It  is  a varying  number 
from  the  adjacent  villages,  and,  subject  to  a financial 
statement  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  an  estimate, 
and  subject  to  due  inspections  by  the  Board’s  In- 
spectors a good  deal  more  than  our  own,  these  people 
have  a great  deal  of  autonomy.  They  appoint  their 
own  . headmasters  and  their  assistants.  They  are 
practically  governors  in  a greater  sense  than  the 
elementary  schools  are  governed  by  the  Sub-Com- 
mittees. It  is  not  so  much  a question  of  federation, 
because  we  do  get  local  government  in  that  way. 

10.945.  You  have  not  done  anything  under  section 
6?— No. 

10.946.  And  you  work  the  arrangements  in  a 
different  way? — ^Yes. 

10.947.  And  yet  everybody  in  the  Riding  practi- 
cally can  go  to  any  school  he  likes  — ^Yes. 

10.948.  And  you  arrange  with  the  County  Boroughs 
to  accommodate  them  except  where  there  is  not 
room,  as  in  the  case  of  Bradford  and  Sheffield? — Yes. 

10,949  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : We  heard  from  Mr. 
Taylor  that  they  had  in  Lancashire  a joint  body 
representing  both  the  County  Council  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  County  Borough  Councils  which  met 
for  pui-poses  of  consultation  and  co-ordination. 
Have  you  any  such  organisation? — ^We  have  no 
organisation.  We  have  had  conferences  between 
ourselves  and  the  County  Borough  and  Non-County 
Borough  Councils,  particularly  before  the  Burnham 
scales  came  into  force  for  all  salaries,  but  we  have 
not  an  organisation  in  being. 

10.960.  But  you  have  the  practice  of  calling  con- 
ferences ? — Yee. 

10.961.  Has  that  continued  since  the  Burnham 
scales  took  effect? — I do  not  remember  one  since,  but 
before  that  there  were  quite  a number. 

10,952.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Do  j'ou  have  in  the 
West  Riding  any  Consultative  Council  with  the 
teachers? — Yes,  we  have  a Consultative  Committee. 

10,963.  And  does  that  Consultative  Committee 
include  teachers  in  the  great  County  Boroughs  in 
the  West  Riding,  or  only  teachers  in  your  own 
area  ? — It  includes  the  teachers  from  the  areas  where 
they  are  their  own  Authority  for  elementary  educa- 
tion, but  not  higher  education,  and  not  from  the  big 
County  Boroughs. 

10.954.  There  is  no  common  Consultative  Com- 
mittee either,  as  in  Lancashire,  for  general  purposes, 
or  as  regards  these  relations  between  the  Authority 
and  the  teachers,  for  the  West  Riding  and  all  that 
is  therein,  including  the  great  cities? — No,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  we  stand  high  and  dry. 
Our  officials  are  in  constant  communication  with  the 
officials  of  Leeds  and  Sheffield. 

10.955.  I did  not  mean  that;  I feel  sure  they  are. 
I was  only  asking  what  is  the  machinery,  so  far  as 
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there  is  any,  on  those  matters,  but  as  regards  your 
Consultative  Committee  with  the  teachers,  that  in- 
cludes not  only  teachers  in  your  own  area,  but  the 
elementary  school  teachers  of  the  Part  III  Autho- 
rities, and  so  covers  the  whole  of  the  West  Riding 
Administrative  County? — ^Yes. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : Now  I want  to  ask  you  this  : 
in  these  opening  paragraphs  of  yours  you  indicate 
from  your  point  of  view  the  benefits  of  the  County 
system  ? 

10,956.  (Chairman)  : Had  not  we  better  finish  the 
description?  I wanted  to  ask  one  question  about 
special  schools.  iSir  Lewis  asked  for  a description, 
and  I only  want  to  ask  one  question  on  that,  in 
regard  to  special  schools  for  the  blind  and  defective 
and  so  forth  .P — The  blind  and  defective  schools  are  in 
the  Non-County  Boroughs  and  in  the  County 
Boroughs.  I do  not  think  we  have  any  in  the  County 
area. 

10.967.  What  arrangements  have  you? — ^We  pay 
them  their  own  fee,  whatever  that  may  be. 

10.968.  The  same  arrangement  as  with  County 
Boroughs  for  secondary  education? — It  is  not  quite 
the  same,  because  we  always  pay  the  fee  they  charge 
us.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  covers  cost  or  not. 
Undoubtedly  in  will  cover  cost,  and  perhaps  a bit 
more,  but  they  vary  the  fee  according  to  the  cost  of 
things. 

10.959.  Then  what  do  you  say  with  regard  to  train- 
ing colleges? — We  have  our  own  at  Bingley.  We 
limit  that  to  60  per  cent,  of  West  Riding  students; 
the  other  50  per  cent,  must  come  from  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

10.960.  50  per  cent,  closed  and  60  pier  cent,  open? — 
Yes.  That  is  managed  entirely  by  the  Education 
Committee  under,  of  course,  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  .Some  of  our  West  Riding 
people  do  go  to  other  colleges,  of  course. 

. 10,961.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  Have  the  great  cities 
in  the  West  Riding  their  own  training  colleges? — 
Leeds  have  their  own,  and  Sheffield  have  one.  We 
bear  our  share  of  training  college  work  in  the  country 
as  a whole,  I mean.  I do  not  know  if  you  want  me  to 
deal  with  the  other  aspects  of  administration ; for 
instance,  the  technical  'part  of  the  work,  and  the 
agricultural  work,  and  the  adult  educational  worlc 
pan;. 

10.962.  (Sir  Lewis  Beam'd)  : I shall  be  glad  to  hear 
about  that? — In  connection  with  the  secondary 
schools  we  invariably  have  a technical  department 
which  does  not  do  very  much  work  in  the  day  time 
but  does  a great  deal  of  advanced  night  work.  In 
that  way  we  provide  the  beginnings  of  technical  edu- 
cation all  over  the  Riding.  In  addition  to  secondiir.y 
schools  we  have  a number  of  technical  schools  which 
do  nothing  else;  for  instance,  at  Batley  and  Keighley 
and  several  places  where  we  have  technical  institutes. 
After  the  fourth  year’s  work  we  pass  these  people  to 
the  big  centres  such  as  Bradford,  Halifax,  and  Leeds, 
and  the  Universities,  with  bursaries.  We  pay  the 
fees,  and  we  also  have  an  arrangement  as  to  other 
things.  Prom  Bradford  or  Leeds  we  give  them 
scholarships  to  the  Universities,  it  may  be  Cambridge 
or  Leeds  or  Manchester.  We  have  bodies  of  managers 
drawn  from  the  areas  served  who  work  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  managers  of  secondary  schools  work. 
For  agriculture  the  three  Counties — the  North  Rid- 
ing, the  Bast  Riding,  and  the  West  Riding — form 
what  is  called  the  Yorkshire  Council  for  Agricultural 
Education,  which  is  a section  of  the  Leeds  University. 
Half  is  paid  for  by  the  West  Riding  and  the  other 
half  by  the  East  Riding  and  the  North  Riding. 

10.963.  (Chairman) : When  you  say  the  West 

Riding,  does  that  mean  the  County  Council,  or  the 
County  Borough  Councils  as  well? — Not  the  County 
Borough  Councils.  The  County  Boroughs  pay 
nothing  at  all  for  agricultural  education  as  far  as  1 
know,  and  they  do  reap  a great  deal  of  benefit  in 
horticulture  and  things  of  that  sort.  Then  this  be- 
comes part  of  the  University,  and  I think  it  is  such  a 
good  arrangement  that  when  Mr.  Runciman  was  at 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  he  adopted,  the  Yorkshire 
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^hemc  as  the  scheme  for  the  rest  of  England.  That 
is  a very  complete  scheme.  We  have  agricultural 
lecturers  ih  various  parts  of  Yorkshire.  We  have  an 
experimental  farm  and  we  have  horticultural  centres. 
The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  have  just  asked  us  to 
make,  and  we  have  just  made  and  completed,  a scheme 
for  ^ experimenting  with  and  testing  the  varieties  of 
fj'uit,  which  will  be  added  on  to  a fruit-growing  centre 
which  we  have  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Selby.  TJn- 
doubtedly  Yorkshire  is  very  much  to  the  front  in  the 
matter  of  agricultural  education,  and  I think  in  the 
West  Riding  they  claim  to  have  had  a big  share  in 
that.  ^ The  County  Boroughs  do  not  help  at  all  in  that 
question.  If  we  were  to  lose  the  large  areas  which 
we  saw  on  the  map  yesterday,  we  should  have  to  stop 
all  that  work ; we  could  not  afford  it. 

10,964.  Unless  they  contributed? — ^Yes.  And  the 
same  thing  applies  very  largely  to  mining.  Leeds 
has  no  mining  _ classes  and  Sheffield  has  none. 
Barnsley  have  mining  classes,  which  we  commenced 
when  Barnsley  was  not  a County  Borough.  We  have 
set  up  six  places,  and  have  two  others  in  progress, 
in  the  West  Riding,  as  centres  of  training  for  col- 
liery purposes,  colliery  engineering,  and  so  on,  and 
in  each  of  those  places  we  have  plant  which  has  cost 
us  £2,000;  so  that  it  is  a serious  business — scientific 
plant  for  the  training  of  the  workers  in  the  colliery 
areas.  That,  again,  would  be  a thing  which,  if  we 
lost  these  areas,  we  could  not  afford  to  go  on  with. 
The  only  other  thing  I want  to  mention  is  in  regard 
to  adult  education.  The  West  Riding  works  in  con- 
nection with  the  Leeds  and  Sheffield  Universities  in 
tutorial  classes  and  W^.E.A.  classes.  We  have  a Joint 
Beard  at  Leeds  University  and  Sheffield  University, 
and  this  work  is  managed  by  the  Joint  Board,  to 
which  the  West  Riding  subscribe  large  funds.  ^We 
spent  last  year  on  these  adult  classes  £6,466. 

10,966.  Who  are  the  members  of  the  Joint  Board 
besides  yourself? — They  are  members  from  the  Uni- 
versity and  members  from  the  Workers’  Educational 
Association. 

10.966.  And  the  County  Council? — Yes. 

10.967 . But  not  the  County  Borough  Councils  ? — 

I am  not  sure.  I think  so,  because  they  also  do 
the  same  work  in  adult  education.  We  had  162 
classes  in  adult  education  going  in  the  West  Riding 
last  year,^  and  it  cost  £5,466.  That  is  very  advanced 
work,  which  again  could  not  be  carried  on  unless  we 
had  the  means  available  which  we  have  at  present. 

1 think  now  I have  covered  our  fields  of  work. 

10.968.  You  have  given  us  a very  clear  account. 
You  told  us  that  you  are  Chairman  of  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  County  Councils  Association? — Yes. 

10.969.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : May  I ask  this? 
With  _regard_  to  your  relations  with  the 
Universities  in  connection  with  the  County 
- oroughs,  apart  from  the  point  you  have  just 
mentioned,  with  regard  to  other  education, 
the  relations  of  the  County  to  the  Universities  and 
the  relations  of  County  Boroughs  to  the  Universities 
do  not  interfere  with  each  other?— No.  At  the  Uni- 
versity we  have  the  Council  and  the  Court.  Take 
the  Council,  three  members,  I think,  and  a greater 
number  of  members  on  the  Court,  and  Leeds 
will  have  a similar  number.  We  are  by 

the  largest  subscribers  to  the  Leeds 
UnivOTSity.  I know  you  had  some  argument  with  a 
previous  witness  as  to  what  Sir  Robert  Pox  said 
about  his  claims  as  to  Leeds  University  belonging  to 
Leeds.  Leeds  gives  to  Leeds  University  £10  000  a 
y^r,  and  out  of  that  the  free  places  are  paid  for; 
that  IS  to  say,  the  Leeds  free  places  are  included  in 
that.  We  give  £38,000  a year  to  Leeds  .and  Sheffield 
allocation  will  probably  be  about 
£24,TO0  to  Leeds,  and  we  also  pay  for  our  free  places 
which  amounts  to  about  another  £5,000  or  £6,000 
So  that  we  shall  be  paying  to  Leeds  this  year  pro- 

^^’000,  against  Leeds’s 
n Robert  Fox  comes  and  talks 

about  the  University  of  Leeds,  and  says  that  Leeds 
provides  University  education  for  the  Countv  He 
fannot  make  any  such  claim  at  all 


{Sir  Hyland  Adkins)-.  It  may  be  a little  joke? 

(Sir  Hems  Heard)  This  is  dealt  with  at  a later 
stage  of  your  examination  ? 

10,970.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  - I did  not  know 
whether  the  relation  of  Local  Authorities 
to  Universities  was  much  affected  by  what 
we  are  inquiring  into,  and  I entertained 

the  fantastic  ^hope  that  it  might  be  one 

aspect  of  education  which  was  not  controversial.  As 
usual,  I was  too  sanguine.  I only  wanted  to  get  this 
point : the  question  of  the  relation  of  Local  Autho- 
rities, such  as  the  Leeds  City  Council  and  the  West 
Riding  County  Council,  to  Univ.ersites,  is  largely  a 
question,  I presume,  of  getting  adequate  representa- 
tion in  return  for  financial  assistance;  but  on  what 
I may  call  the  structural  side  of  it,  is  there  much 
controversy  arising? — None  whatever. 

10.971.  So  that,  supposing  the  whole  of  the  West  ' 
Riding  were  absorbed  by  County  Boroughs  with  large 
appetites.  University  education  inside  that  area 
would  not  be  appreciably  affected? — ^Yes,  it  would, 
because  they  would  lose  our  £38,000. 

10.972.  I am  saying,  if  they  absorbed  you  alto- 
gether?—Leeds  would  not  give  them  what  we  give 
tliem  if  they  ha<l  our  property. 

10.973.  (Sir  Lewis  Heard) ; You  have  mentioned  a 
sum^of  £38,000.  Later  on  in  your  memorandum  you 
say  it  is  a total  amount  of  over  £20,000?— My  memo- 
randum was  drawn  up  before  the  Countv  Council  in- 
creased this  amount.  The  amount  this  year  is 
£38,000.  When  that  draft  was  got  out  we  were 
giving  what  is  stated  there,  £20,000. 

10.974.  (Sir  George  MacdonngK)-.  Does  any  other 
County  _ Borough  besides  Leeds  subscribe  to  Leeds 
University?- Yes,  Huddersfield  does.  Bradford  is 
thinking  about  it.  I think  York  does.  The  Uni- 
versity  of  Leeds  are  making  a great  effort  to  get  all 

®‘^^°’^shs  and  the  Counties  to  subscribe. 

• o XT  ■ present  they  have  not  all  come 

in.— No  The  East  Riding  also  makes  a contribu- 

tion,  and  I think  the  North  Riding  as  well. 

10,^6.  (Chairman)  As  Chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  of  the  County  Councils  Association 
you  are  familiar,  of  course,  with  other  systems  of 
education  in  other  Counties.  Would  vou’  say  that 
the  system  which  you  pursue  is  similar  in  many 
respecte  to  those  whidh  are  followed  in  other 
Counties?— Yes,  I think  it  is. 

v’  example  of  good  County  work- 

ing t'—Yes.  They  vary  m detail,  but  they  come  to 

Hk^oZeVes.®  «^>rch 

coJS-Yei  “ 

Adkins):  It  would  be  perfectly 
easy  for  the  Education  Committee  of  the  County 

R werl  fb Commission,  if 

tv^  of  different 

t>pee  of  schemes  which  prevail  in  this  country,  varv- 

shrre^''ami*v®V^*^®  Counties  like  Lanca- 

?urelv  1 ™ Counties  which  are 

^ Counties  which,  like 

S affordshire  and  Northamptonshire,  are  partly 
irban  and  partly  rural  and  medium  in  size?— Yes 

ini  docX2:  ' 

(Sir  Lewis  Heard):  I entirely  agree,  because  we 

a very  able  account  of 
^hat  they  do  in  the  West  Riding,  but  we  know  that 
m an  outstanding  County,  and  Lancashire  is  also. 

We  might  have  three  or  four  samples. 

10,980.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  I know  the 

Aorthamptonshire  system  quite  well,  and  I know  the 
Bedfordshire  system.  If  we  could  get  three  or  four 
sample  schemes,  I think  it  would  be  an  advantage. 

1C), 981.  (Chairman) : If  Mr.  Jackson  would  not 
mind  the  trouble,  it  would  be  most  interesting  ?— I 
shall  be  very  pleased  to  do  that. 

10,982.  (,gtV  Hyland  Adkins):  I should  have  liked 

XltlT’©  h©ar<l  Tioxri.c’a  + il... t 


to  have  heard  Sir  Lewis’s  questions  on  the  opening 
paragraphs  of  the  witness’s  memorandum  if  they  are 
separate  in  content  from  those  which  arise  further 
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on.  Apart  from  tEe  statements  of  facts,  this  is  a 
very  important  and  interesting  argument  on  the 
advantages  to  education  of  County  areas  not  being 
diminished  or  weakened  in  any  way,  and  an  argu- 
ment pointing  out  the  value  of  the  County  system  of 
education.  The  only  two  things  I desire  to  ask  are 
these : do  you  or  do  you  not  attach  importance  to 
the  varied  kinds  of  experience  which  are  possessed  hy 
those  directing  an  educational  system  which  includes 
rural  villages,  small  towns,  and  larger  towns,  in  one 
administrative  unit  for  many  purposes?  I will  put  it 
in  another  way : you  have  in  the  West  Riding  a 
large  number  of  small  rural  villages;  you  have  also 
large  villages ; you  have  small  Urban  Districts ; you 
have  large  Urban  Districts ; and  you  have  some  import- 
ant Non-County  Boroughs?  All  of  these  different  kinds 
of  communities  are  represented  on  your  Education 
Committee,  and  are  represented  more  fully  on  your 
District  Sub-Committees,  (and  the  points  of  view  of 
these  different  types  of  communal  life  are  known  to 
the  members  of  these  several  Committees?  Do  you 
attach  importance  educationally  to  a system  which 
enables  all  these  different  types  of  experience  to  take 
a share  in  educational  guidance  and  administration  ? 
— Undoubtedly.  I think  you  can  perhaps  get  to  the 
crux  of  it  hy  saying  that  in  a large  County  Borough 
education  is  ruled  hy  the  Director  and  his  staff  very 
much  more  than  it  is  in  the  County.  In  the  County 
you  have  local  interest  which  shows  itself  in  very 
many  ways.  The  visitation  of  schools  is  done  hy 
people  who  have  given  a life  service  to  education  under 
the  old  School  Boards,  and  the  parson  is  often  very 
helpful  in  village  school  life.  If  you  get  to  a large 
County  Borough  you  lose  that.  You  have  an  Educa- 
tion Committee,  hut  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the 
members  of  that  Committee  to  keep  in  that  close 
touch  with  their  schools  which  we,  both  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  the  County,  get  from  the 
local  people.  We  get  in  consequence  of  that  very 
useful  gifts  in  the  way  of  land  and  scholarships,  and 
things  of  that  sort  which  all  help  to  hind  together 
the  interest  and  the  village  life.  If  these  villages 
were  absorbed,  they  would  lose  that  interest  by 
degrees.  If  a County  Borough  builds  a school  it 
usually  has  not  a Board  of  Governors ; it  comes  under 
the  Education  Committee  of  the  Borough  and  is 
worked  by  the  Director  of  Education. 

10.983.  (Sir  Lewis  Beared) : Are  you  referring  to 
the  secondary  school? — ^Yes. 

10.984.  (Sir  Byland  Adhins) : What  is  the  popu- 
lation of  the  West  Riding  outside  the  County 
Boroughs? — 1,472,945. 

10.985.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  is  larger  than  any 
County  Borough  in  England  except  London,  which 
is  unique? — ^We  are  the  biggest  Authority  for  educa- 
tion outside  London. 

10.986.  (Sir  Byland  Adhins) : In  your  judgment 
does  the  large  size  of  your  Authority,  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  these  methods  by  which  local  interest 
is  preserved  and  ^local  interest  is  exerted,  and  its 
great  resources,  enable  you  to  give  a greater  variety 
of  higher  education,  such  as  you  were  mentioning, 
with  different  types  of  experts,  and  so  on,  than 
would  be  the  case  if  you  merely  had  a concen- 
trated population  of  700,000? — ^Undoubtedly,  and 
very  much  more  efficient  than  a County  Borough  of 
50,000  or  60,000.  There  is  no  County.  Borough  that 
I know  of  which  has  the  variety  of  schools  and  the 
variety  of  experts  that  we  have. 

10.987.  If  it  were  possible  to  combine  so  great  an 
area  and  so  great  an  Authority  with  local  interest, 
local  self-government,  and  local  influence,  in  your 
judgment  would  that  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  kinds 
of  education? — Undoubtedly. 

10.988.  And  do  I understand  you,  both  as  represent- 
ing the  West  Biding  and  as  speaking  for  County 
Councils  generally  on  the  education  point,  without 
attacking  the  other  system,  which  is  indispensable 
in  County  Boroughs,  to  ask  this  Commission  to  report 
in  favour  of  giving  the  fewest  facilities  consistent  with 
reason  for  a system  of  this  kind  to  be  impaired  or 


destroyed? — -Undoubtedly.  I not  only  meet  with 

Directors  of  Education  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation Committee  of  the  County  Councils  Association, 
but  I am  also  a member  of  the  executive  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Education  Committees,  which  covers 
together  both  the  Counties  and  the  Boroughs,  and  I 
am  in  very  close  touch  with  Directors  of  Education 
and  the  Chairmen  of  Education  Committees  in 
County  Boroughs  as  well  as  in  Counties,  and  the 
great  difference  is  one  of  bureaucracy  against  local 
interest.  That  bureaucracy  of  the  towns  is  quite 
different  from  the  local  government  of  the  Counties 
as  far  as  education  is  concerned,  and  I should  say 
that  that  is  the  biggest  difference  that  I know  of. 

10.989.  Without  making  the  slightest  attack  on 
County  Boroughs — no  one  wants  to  take  one  inch  of 
space  or  one  human  being  away  from  them — do  you 
press  for  the  full  recognition  of  the  alternative 
County  method  and  its  preservation  in  full  vigour? 
— Yes.  It  is  the  better  of  the  two  systems,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  say  that  we  are  inferior  to  the  other 
system.  We  are  better  than  the  other  system. 

10.990.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : What  other  system  ? 
— The  County  Borough  system,  the  system  of 
bureaucratic  rule  within  the  schools. 

10.991.  Do  you  seriously  suggest  that  there  is  much 
difference,  as  far  as  the  administration  of  education 
is  concerned,  between  them,  because  one  is  bureau- 
cratic and  the  other  secures  local  interest? — ^I  do.  A 
County  Borough  school  is  ruled  by  the  Director  of 
Education  and  a County  school  is  ruled  by  the 
governing  body. 

10.992.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  scholar,  do  you  think  that  the  educa- 
tion given  to  the  scholars  in  the  County  is  better 
than  the  education  given  to  the  scholars  in  the 
County  Borough? — I say  it  is  not  as  cast-iron;  it  is 
more  open. 

10.993.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Education  in  all  the 
schools  is  very  largely  determined  by  the  regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  action  of  their 
Inspectors  in  the  elementary  schools? — ^Yes.  I think 
people  sometimes  get  the  idea  that  the  Board  of 
Education  are  a very  strict  taskmaster  in  this 
country.  I do  not  think  they  are.  I think  if  a 
school  is  doing  good  work,  the  Board  of  Education 
are  glad  enough  to  leave  it  alone,  and  I think  they 
give  them  a goo-d  deal  of  experimental  ground.  For 
instance,  there  is  Mi.ss  Mason’s  scheme  of  education . 
The  Board  do  not  interfere  as  long  as  the  resiilts  are 
good. 

10.994.  The  County  Boroughs  and  the  Counties  are 
part  of  a system  which  is  organised  and  inspected 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  and,  leaving  aside 
■secondary  education,  elementary  education  is,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  governed  by  their  rules?  They 
go  into  a considerable  amount  of  detail  as  to  hours 
and  as  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers? — ^Yes. 

10.99-5.  And  we  know  that  the  salaries  of  teachers 
are  now  regulated  by  the  Burnham  scales? — ^Yes. 

10.996.  So  that  there  is  a very  considerable  degree 
of  uniformity? — Yes,  in  those  particular  matters,  but 
it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  there  is  uniformity  in 
the  schools. 

10.997.  We  should  all  agree  that  there  must  be  a 
difference  between  school  and  school? — ^Let  me  put  it 
in  this  way : supposing  we  were  stripped  of  the,se 
parts  adjacent  to  County  Boroughs,  as  shown  on 
that  map,  in  the  first  place  we  could  not  afford  to  give 
scale  III  of  the  Burnham  scale;  we  should  have  to 
give  scale  I. 

10.998.  I will  come  to  that  in  a moment.  I wanted 
to  know  whether  there  is  any  difference  more  than  is 
essential  in  the  conditions  between  the  elementary 
schools  in  a Borough  and  the  elementary  schools  in  a 
County? — There 'is  a great  deal  of  difference  in  many 
ways. 

10.999.  As  a general  characteristic — not  between 
school  and  school,  but  between  the  schools  in  the 
whole  of  a Borough  and  the  schools  in  the  whole  of 
a County  ? — There  is  a difference.  • There  are  things 
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which  a County  can  do  which  a Borough  cannot 
do.  I will  take  Gloucestershire  as  an  example. 
Gloucestershire  is  working  very  strongly  on  Miss 
Mason’s  system,  and  they  are  getting  wonderful 
results.  I cannot  conceive  that  a County  Borough 
with  schools  of  from  400  to  700  children  could  do 
that.  You  want  schools  of  from  100  up  to  200. 
Experiments  of  that  sort  can  often  he  done  in 
County  schools  which  cannot  he  done  in  hig  Borough 
schools. 

11.000.  That  is  the  advantage  of  small  schools? — 
That  is  the  advantage  of  a moderately  sized  school. 
Prohahly  most  of  our  schools  in  the  Riding  run  from 
ii.hout  150  to  200  and  so  on,  and  it  is  a very  good 
workable  size  for  many  reasons.  I think  it  is  a far 
better  size  than  400  or  600.  We  get  classes  of  82  to 
33.  Of  course,  we  have  our  big  colliery  schools,  where 
we  are  as  bad  as  the  County  Boroughs  are. 

11.001.  You  do  know  that  there  is  a move  for  the 
organisation  of  central  schools — I think  the  West 
Riding  were  the  pioneers  in  that  move — so  that  you 
have  children  over  a certain  age  concentrated  in  some 
.schools,  and  the  children  of  a lower  age  concentrated 
in  the  smaller  schools? — Yes.  The  future  of  elemen- 
tary education  is  bound  to  move  in  that  direction. 

11.002.  And  that  will  mean  rather  larger  schools 
for  central  schools? — No.  We  shall  take  the  tops  off 
the  elementary  schools  by  a scholarship  school,  and 
probably  aim  at  schools  of  about  260  to  300  for 
central  schools. 

11,008.  In  the  County  Boroughs  they  will  be  larger 
probably? — Yes,  probably. 

11,004.  You  think  there  is  a real  difference  in 
regard  to  the  size? — It  will  make  cheaper  adminis- 
tration in  a school  of  500,  but  I think  a school  of 
260  is  about  as  good  as  you  can  have. 

11,006.  Of  course,  we  should  all  like  to  have  smaller 
schools  and  more  teachei's,  but  there  is  the  financial 
consideration  ? — The  administration  in  the  West 
Biding  is  as  cheap  as,  or  cheaper  than,  that  in 
County  Boroughs.  We  can  go  into  figures  if  you 
like. 

11.006.  With  respect  to  the  two  systems  of  County 
Boroughs  and  Counties  which  5''Ou  have  mentioned, 
.vnu  agree,  with  what  Sir  Ryland  Adkins  suggested, 
that  both  .systems  are  necessitated  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case?— I think  that  is  so. 

11.007.  You  do  not  suggest  that  the  County  should 
swallow  up  the  Boroughs? — No,  we  have  not  got  to 
that. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : They  are  much  too  indigest- 
ible. 

11.008.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  ■.  Thej-e  seems  to  be  some 
.suggestion  that  the  Boroughs  want  to  swallow  up  the 
County?  Is  that  your  view? — Well,  I think  we  have 
evidence  of  that  in  Leeds  and  Bradford. 

11.009.  That  is  your  viei^? — Yes.  I think  that  the 
Directors  of  Education  very  seriously  lay  diown  this 
proposition,  that  the  future  of  education  must  be 
that  you  must  .divide  the  Counties  into  sections,  and 
each  must  be  taken  over  by  an  existing  County 
Borough,  and  in  that  way  the  County  must  disappear. 

11.010.  (Chairmwn) : L)o  you  mean  that  referring 
particularly  to  the  West  Riding,  or  generally  speak- 
ing?— Generally  speaking. 

11.011.  That  all  Counties  will  be  eventuallv 
swallowed  up  by  Boroughs? — Yes. 

(Chairman)-.  It  would  be  rather  difficult  in  some 
places  like  Norfolk.  You  would  have  to  create  the 
Boroughs  first. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) I do  not  find  that  the 
Directors  in  Glamorganshire  are  as  aggressive  as  you 
suggest. 

11.012.  (Sir  Lewis  Bea/rd)  ; Since  this  organisation 
^ich  you  have  described  to  us  was  set  up  in  the 
West  Riding,  how  many  County  Borough  extensions 
and  creations  of  new  County  Boroughs  have  taken 
place? — Four  ne^v  County  Borouglis. 

11.013.  And  extensions? — Yes  several  extensions — 
Leeds  and  Sheffield. 

11.014.  And  you  have  succeeded  in  adapting  your- 
selves to  those  changes?— Yes,  and  at  some  cost. 


11,016.  Possibly,  but  you  have  succeeded  in  adapt- 
ing yourselves? — Yes. 

11.016.  You  anticipate  that  if  that  were  to  go  on 
beyond  a certain  point,  you  could  not  adapt  your- 
selves any  longer? — I am  sure  we  could  not.  If  you 
look  at  the  map  we  had  before  us  yesterday  it  is 
very  startling.  You  simply  get  a big  district  com- 
prised of  rural  villages,  and  you  get  a number  of 
colliery  villages,  and  a few  manufacturing  villages, 
but  we  should  simply  be  a rural  County  eventually. 

11.017.  The  map  is  a map  inspired  by  terror? — It 
creates  terror. 

11.018.  But  the  map  was  not  prepared  by  the 
County  Boroughs,  you  know? — No. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  was  prepared  by  a County 
Council. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  I thought  the  map  was  a 
statement  of  fact? 

11.019.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Oh,  no  ? — There  have 
been  fifteen  extensions  and  four  creations  since  1899, 
and  I should  also  point  out  that  if  it  was  not  for  the 
reassessments  of  property  within  the  Riding  we  should 
be  in  a very  different  position.  We  have  increased 
our  assessable  value  largely  by  reassessment,  and 
the  higher  education  rate  used  to  be  worked  on  two- 
pence, and  it  is  now  sevenpence.  You  must  not 
say  merely  that  we  have  managed  to  survive.  We 
have  managed  to  survive  at  a very  great  cost. 

11.020.  At  present  you  get  a guarantee  of  half 
your  costs  from  the  nation? — Yes. 

11.021.  You  do  not  bear  it  all  on  the  rates  of  I he 
We.st  Riding  now.  Half  of  it  is  borne  by  an  amount 
to  which  contributions  come  from  all  the  County 
Boroughs  and  all  the  Counties.? — Yes,  by  taxation. 

11.022.  iSo  that  although  your  expenditure  may 
have  grown,  the  expenditure  of  other  people  lias 
grown,  too?  The  expenditure  on  education  is  very 
much  more  throughout  the  country  than  it  used  to 

Yes.  The  great  point  is  that  although  we  have 
a sevenpenny  rate  for  higher  education,  yet  if  it 
were  not  for  our  re-assessments  we  should  have  a 
very  much  higher  rate  than  sevenpence. 

^ 11,023.  That  is  very  likely  so,  but  the  cost  of  educa- 
ticii  has  increased  all  over  the  country,  largely  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  salaries  of  teachers  have  been 
very  largely  increased,  and  that  is  a feature  common 
to  everybody,  and  half  the  cost  is  borne  on  a fund 
which  is  common  to  everybody? — ^That  is  perfectly 
true. 

11.024.  That  has  to  be  taken  into  account  i’n  esti- 
mating what  it  is  costing  now  as  compared  with  what 
it  cost  years  ago  ? — Still,  my  point  carries,  that  if  we 
had  not  had  these  losses  we  should  have  had  less  than 
a sevenpenny  rate. 

11.025.  Very  likely.  We  should  have  to  ascertain  in 
the  first  place  what  rateable  value  you  have  lost,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  what  those  areas  have  been  cost- 
ing you  to  administer?— Yes.  Of  course,  that  is 
difficult. 

11.026.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : Have  you  ever  made 
any  claim  for  loss  under  these  Acts  in  respect  of 
these  matters?— Perhaps  Mr.  Vibart  Dixon  will  tell 
me  that.  I do  not  know.  It  is  included  in  financial 
adjustments. 

11.027 . (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Perhaps  you  could  tell 
us  what  sum  has  been  received  by  you  in  financial 

adjustments  since  the  Education  Act,  1902? I have 

some  figures  with  me  which  show  that  we  have  made 
a loss. 

11.028.  After  receiving  the  adjustments.? — Yes.  I 
say  that  on  the  transfer  of  schools  we  make  a lose. 

11.029.  But  you  have  not  the  figure  which  you  have 
received  in  respect  of  them? — No. 

11.030.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : I suppose  a good  many  of 
these  cases,  or  some  of  them,  were  before  the  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1902? — Yes. 

11.031.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  Act  would  not  get 
going  till  1903  or  1904,  and  then  in  1907  came  the 
Hartlepool  decision.  You  have  succeeded  in  adapt- 
ing yourselves  to  these  extensions  which  have  taken 
place.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  adapting  your- 
selves to  them  if  the  extensions  which  take  place  are 
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on  the  scale  and  at  the  rate,  more  or  less,  of  those 
which  have  already  taken  place? — -Yes.  I think  my 
Iasi  reply  bears  on  that.  We  should  either  have  to 
increase  our  rate  or  we  should  through  increased 
assessments  come  to  the  same  thing,  or  have  to  drop 
a lot  of  our  valuable  work.  We  should  have  to  drop 
some  of  our  organisations  which  I have  read  out,  and 
we  should  have  to  drop  our  agricultural  scheme,  and, 
i am  afraid,  our  adult  classes  scheme.  If  our  income 
is  curtailed  people  will  not  go  on  paying ; they  will 
not  stand  a sixteenpenny  higher  education  rate.  We 
are  about  at  the  top  mark. 

11,032.  If  . these  alterations  take  place,  to  a 
certain  extent  you  have  not  to  do  as  much  work  as 
you  did  before,  because  you  lose  a certain  number  of 
children? — That  does  not  say  that  we  can  simply 
knock  off  a man  here  and  a man  there.  You  have  to 
keep  the  same  staff  to  run  the  schools  if  you  knock 
off  a dozen  schools  as  you  have  with  those  dozen 
schools.  You  would  have  to  keep  practically  the  same 
overhead  stall'.  If  you  have  an  expert  for  art,  if 
you  drop  a half  a dozen  schools,  you  cannot  say,  “ We 
will  dismiss  this  man  at  £800  and  appoint  another  at 
£500.”  If  you  do  you  get  an  inferior  man,  so  you 
have  to  give  it  up. 

11,033;  This  dislocation  is  largely  in  regard  to  the 
system  of  higher  education? — ^No. 

11.034.  If  there  is  a point  in  it  on  elementary  edu- 

cation, please  give  it? — I do  not  think  that,  if  all 
these  extensions  on  the  map  were  to  come  off 

11.035.  That  is  not  the  point.  I was  putting 
the  point  on  the  assumption  that  extensions  went  on 
at  the  same  rate  and  on  the  same  scale  as  has  been 
the  case  since  1903.  I had  not  put  the  map  to  you, 
and  I am  not  taking  any  responsibility  for  it.  I am 
putting  to  you  another  case  altogether,  and  I am 
asking  you  whether  if  extensions  went  on  at  the 
same  rate  and  on  the  same  scale  as  since  1903,  you 
would  be  able  to  cope  with  the  situation  without 
serious  difficulty? — Undoubtedly  not.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  Suiiposing  there  were  a few  more 
small  extensions,  we  would  carry  on  for  a bit,  but  if 
these  extensions  were  always  going  on  at  the  same 
rate,  the  day  would  come  when  we  should  be  as  badly 
off  as  if  there  was  a big  extension.  If  we  have  to  go 
from  scale  III  of  the  Burnham  scales  to  scale  II  or 
scale  I,  we  should  lose  the  class  of  teachers  we  are 
getting  now,  and  the  same  thing  would  apply  aU  over 
England;  the  County  Boroughs  would  get  the  best 
teachers  and  leave  us  with  the  remnant,  and  the 
education  of  the  country  child  would  not  be  as  good 
as  it  is,  because  we  should  be  getting  an  inferior 
class  of  teachers. 

11.036.  Why  would  you  go  to  a lower  class? — It  is 
because  of  our  wealth  that  we  can  kfford  to  pay 
scale  III.  There  are  Counties  which  are  only  able 
to  piay  scale  I,  and  I am  sorry  for  them. 

11.037.  You  are  a scale  III  County  how,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  since  1903  you  have  lost  these  areas? 
—Yes. 

11.038.  In  various  ways  your  possibility  of  expendi- 
ture has  kept  pace  with  your  needs,  always  allow- 
ing for  the  fact  that  expenditure  for  education, 
particularly  in  regard  to  other  services,  has  all  over 
the  country  grown  very  much?  Allowing  for  that 
fact,  which  is  taken  into  account  everywhei’e,  do  you 
suggest  that  if  this  process  went  on  at  about  the 
same  rate  and  the  same  scale  as  before,  the  time  is 
very  near  when  you  will  have  to  come  down  to 
scale  I? — I do.  The  time  will  eventually  come.  I 
do  not  say  which  year  it  would  come  in.  Of  course, 
the  County  Boroughs  are  pressing  for  an  accelerated 
stage  of  handing  over.  The  reason  for  this  inquirj 
is  that  the  County  Boroughs  are  accelerating  their 
rate  of  request,  but  that  does  not  show  that  I agree 
to  the  old  rate  at  all. 

11.039.  I am  not  asking  you  to  agree  to  anything? 
The  County  Boroughs,  you  say,  are  pressing  to 
accelerate  the  rate.  That  is  your  reading  of  the 
action  they  have  taken? — Yes;  Leeds  and  Bradford 
and  others. 

11.040.  And  if  it  is  not  their  case,  then  your 
answer  must  be  modified  ? — I am  going  to  stick  to 


this  point : that  although  I will  not  give  you  the 
year  in  which  we  should  have  to  go  back  from 
scale  III  to  scale  I,  yet  a time  will  come,  if  they 
keep  taking  our  land  and  our  rateable  value,  when 
we  shall  bo  driven  to  scale  I.  It  takes  a longer 
number  of  years  when  you  do  it  more  gradually,  but 
you  do  come  to  the  same  point  eventually. 

11.041.  Is  not  this  the  case?  There  is  a certain 
rate  of  growth  and  increase  about  your  County,  and 
that  growth  is  common  both  to  the  County  and  to 
the  County  Boroughs?  I do  not  say  it  is  the  same 
rate,  but  there  is  an  increase  of  population  going 
on  ? — ^I  do  not  think  it  is  in  equal  measure  in  both. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : I am  not  suggesting  that. 

11.042.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : On  which  side 

would  you  put  the  greater  proportion? — I think  you 
had  figures  before  the  Commission  to  show  that  the 
County  Boroughs  increase  much  faster  than  the 
Counties. 

11.043.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  There  is  a certain  rate 
of  increase  going  on.  If  that  rate  is  such  that  it 
is  greater  in  one  than  in  the  other,  and  calls  for 
an  adjustment  of  the  local  government  arrange- 
ments, at  the  same  time  that  that  rate  of  increase  is 
going  on  the  value  of  property  is  increasing,  too,  is 
it  not? — I think  the  question  of  the  reassessment  of 
property  can  be  very  much  overdone. 

11.044.  I am  not  speaking  of  reassessments  in  the 
sense  of  putting  a place  which  was  £20  up  to  £30 
but  I am  speaking  of  a place  where  additional 
population  means  additional  buildings  and  sometimes 
additional  industries? — I do  not  think  the  growth  of 
assessable  value,  apart  from  reassessment,  in  the 
Counties  would  keep  up  with  the  amount  of  the  loss 
that  we  should  sustain  if  these  County  Borough  ex- 
tensions went  on. 

11.045.  When  you  say  “ if  these  County  Borough 
extensions  went  on,”  do  you  mean  if  they  went  on  as 
they  have  been  going  on? — Yes. 

11.046.  Not  at  an  accelerated  pace? — I mean  as 
t!iey  have  been  going  on  in  the  past.  I think  it 
ought  to  come  to  a stop,  except  for  very  essential 
purposes,  which  no  one  would  cavil  at.  We  have  had 
two  or  three  oases  in  the  Riding  where  we  have 
not  objected.  We  say  it  was  a reasonable  thing,  and 
I should  still  not  object  to  what  is  a reasonable 
thing,  but  as  far  as  it  is  a principle  of  taking  your 
neighbour’s  land,  it  ought  to  be  stopped. 

11.047.  Of  course,  Naboth’s  vineyard  is  a very  old 
story? — And  a very  true  one  still. 

11.048.  Do  you  seriously  anticipate  that  anything 
like  what  is  put  on  that  map  which  Mr  Dixon 
put  in  is  going  to  happen  within  the  lifetime  of 
anybody  here  present  ? — I am  trusting  that  this 
Commission  will  stop  it,  but  if  it  had  not  been 
for  this  Commission,  goodness  knows  what  would  have 
happened. 

11.049.  I mean  that  we  must  base  our  actions  and 
calculations  upon  some  reasonable  anticipation  of 
what  is  going  to  come  to  pass?  Do  you  consider 
that  that  plan  on  the  map  expresses  a reasonable 
anticipation  of  what  is  going  to  come  to  pass? — We 
should  hope  not,  but  you  know  that  the  Leeds  and 
Bradford  extensions  were  only  defeated  at  the  last 
moment  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  if  those  pro- 
posals had  been  successful,  there  would  have  been  a 
perfect  rush;  nothing  would  have  stopped  it;  every- 
thing on  the  map  would  have  come  along. 

11.050.  The  Leeds  and  Bradford  proposals,  of 
course,  were  defeated  on  Second  Beading;  they  were 
never  gone  into  by  a Committee  of  the  House? — No. 

11.051.  It  was  not  quite  the  last  stage? — No. 
Perhaps  I was  wrong  there. 

11,062.  {Mr.  Biddell) : With  regard  to  paragraph 
4 of  your  memorandum,  you  do  not  suggest  that  the 
Board  of  Education  support  the  apprehensions 
which  you  feel  about  these  extensions?  I had  in 
mind  the  evidence  of  the  Board,  in  which  they  quite 
expressly  said  that  if  “it  is  desirable  to  alter  the 
area  of  an  Authoj'ity  no  practical  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  giving  effect  to  the  alteration  so  far  as 
education  is  concerned,”  and  1 was  finding  it  rather 
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difficult  to  reconcile  that  with  your  suggestion  that 
the  Board  were  in  support  of  your  view  ? — ^I  simply 
say  that  the  Board  of  Education,  I might  have  said 
the  nation,  could  ill  afford  it.  I am  not  quoting 
the  Board.  ” 

(Mr.  Biddell) : The  Board  gave  rather  an  opposite 
view. 

11,^3.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I was  going  to  ask  my 
question  on  similar  lines  on  paragraph  6.  These 
two  systems  are  to  a large  extent  dictated  by  the 
circumstances  of  each  case? — The  different  organisa- 
tions, do  you  mean  P 

11,064.  Yes.  The  town  system,  you  say,  is 
‘‘  essentially  bureaucratic.”  You  mean  that  there 
is  not  this  very  widespread  network  of  organisations 
in  a town;  there  is  no  place  for  it? — I quite  agree. 
I do  not  see  how  they  could  do  anything  else. 

11.055.  Therefore,  both  systems  of  education  must 
continue  ? — Yes. 

11.056.  It  is  not  a question  of  one  eating  up  the 
other,  but  they  are  both  adapted  to  their  particular 
circumstances  ? — Yes. 

11.067 . Take  these  boundary  cases : you  have  told 
us  about  the  arrangements  you  have  for  secondary 
education  in  the  large  towns.  Taking  elementary 
education,  do  you  make  arrangements  with  the 
County  Boroughs  for  their  children  on  the  boundaries 
to  be  taken  to  your  schools,  and  your  children  on 
the  boundaries  to  be  taken  to  theirs,  where  con- 
venient?— Yes.  In  all  cases  where  there  is  a suffi- 
cient number  to  be  serious.  There  are  cases  where 
there  are_  under  twenty,  and  we  do  not  trouble,  but 
where  it  is  the  other  way  we  have  agreements. 

11.068.  (Chairman) ; Is  that  universal  ? — I cannot 
say  that,  but  it  is  what  we  do  in  the  West  Riding. 

11.059.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  say  in  paragraph 

7 : Whilst  this  problem  is  largely  one.  of  finance 

and  organisation,  it  is  predominantly  one  of  prin- 
ciple.” What  problem  are  you  referring  to  there? 

I am  afraid  I do  not  quite  follow  that? — ^I  am 
alluding  to  what  you  have  already  said,  the  principle 
of  local  interest  as  against  the  principle  of  bureau- 
cratic interest. 

11.060.  You  say  the  problem  is  “ predominantly  one 
of  principle  ” ? — ^It  is  one  of  principle.  If  you  sub- 
jected the  Counties  to  the  bureaucratic  system  of 
the  towns  it  would  be  wrong  as  a principle  of  educa- 
tion. 

11.061.  (Chairman) : You  use  the  word  “ bureau- 
cratic.” Surely  in  a town,  being  a concentrated 
area,  it  would  be  easier  for  the  members  of  the 
Education  Committee  to  exercise  a close  personal 
supervision  over  schools  in  that  town?  It  would 
be  easier  for  them  to  do  so  than  for  a County  Educa- 
tion Committee  which  has  to  administer  a scattered 
area? — No,  because  you  do  not  get  the  same  men. 

In  the  case  of  a town  like  Leeds,  say  their  Com- 
mittee is  30  or  36,  those  people  cannot  keep  in  touch 
with  the  schools  which  are  necessary  for  that  popula- 
tion. 

11.062.  You  are  speaking  of  secondary  education? 

— No,  elementary  education. 

^ 11,063.  That  applies  also  in  very  small  areas  ? — 
kes,  I am  speaking  of  the  County  Boroughs  not  of 
the  Part  III  Authorities..  ’ 

11.064.  The  Part  III  Authorities  are  authorities 
for  elementary  education,  and  it  is  not  only  a 
County  Borough  which  is  concerned;  it  may  be  an 
Urban  District  or  a Non-County  Borough?  Do  you 
say  that  the  same  argument  of  bureaucratic  control 
Hi  regard  to  elementary  education  obtains  in  the 
County  Borough,  in  an  Urban  District,  and  in  a 
Non-County  Borough.?— No,  I should  not  put  it  in 
that  way.  I had  in  my  mind,  when  I spoke  of  bureau- 

city  such  as  Leeds  and 

oneffield  and  so  on. 

11.065.  Not  a small  one.? — I should  imagine  that 
where  you  have  a large  Urban  District  or  a Non- 
County  Borough,  there  they  can  have  local  interests 
equally  as  well  as  we  can  in  the  County. 

Because  it  is  a question  of  smaller 
mnnbers  altogetlier. 


11.067.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  That  would  apply  to  a 
County  Borough  of  moderate  numbers  too? — Yes. 
Where  you  have  a population  up  to  about  .300,000, 
you  can  have  local  interest.  I say  that  where  you 
have  a population  of  400,000  or  600,000  aU  together 
in  one  mass  you  cannot  have  local  interest. 

11.068.  And  between  the  two  there  would  be  vari- 
ous degrees? — Yes,  I mean  if  yon  do  not  have  Dis- 
trict Sub-Committees.  If  in  a big  County  Borough 
you  had  District  Sub-Committees  which  were  worked 
in  conjunction  with  the  elementary  schools,  you 
would  get  what  we  have,  but  you  do  not. 

11.069.  (Sir  TPulfer  Nicholas) : What  do  you  do 
with  regard  to  secondary  education  ?— We  have 
governors  of  each  individual  school. 

11.070.  Have  you  a copy  of  your  instruments  of 
government? — They  vary. 

11.071.  Do  you  give  them  any  spending  powers?-- 
We  give  them  spending  power  within  the  estimate 
t^ich  they  must  give  us  each  year,  and  they  appoint 
their  own  headmasters  and  their  own  assistants. 

11,0.72.  (Mr.  Turton):  Subject  to  scale?— Yes. 

11,0/3.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Who  inspects  those 
schools?  Your  Inspector? — Not  much.  Our  In- 
spectors keep  in  touch  with  them  very  closely,  but 
we  take  the  Board  of  Education’s  inspection  of 
secondary  schools  more  completely  than  we  do  of 
elementary  schools,  and  entirely  for  technical  schools. 

11,074.  You  delegate  control  to  the  governors  ? 

1^.  It  was  a principle  which  Mr.  Acland  laid  down 
when  he  was  the  first  Chairman  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Committee,  that  we  should  give  local  control 
as  far  as  it  was  possible.  That  is  the  system  we  have 
always  kept  up. 

„ }}£P-  Beard) : You  say  in  paragraph 

S JLJiese  interests  are  in  danger  of  being  weakened 
on  the  one  hand,  by  the  addition  of  semi-rural  areas 
to  cities,  in  which  the  town  view  would  predominate 
and,_  on  the  other  hand,  by  taking  from  the  County 
the  influence  and  resources  of  its  own  smaller  urban 
areas,  which  are  much  more  closely  in  touch  with 
the  rural  parts  of  the  County,  and  the  loss  of  which 
would  leave  the  rural  parts  much  less  efficient,  and 
il  the  Borough  policy  wholly  succeeds  would  leave  the 
rural  parts  practically  derelict.”  That  contemplates 
a policy  T^ioh  would  detach  all  the  Urban  Districts 
fiom  the  County  and  leave  only  the  Rural  Districts 
practically  means  the  carrying 
out  of  the  map  which  we  have  been  looking  at. 

11.076.  And  if  that  map  is  not  well-founded  the 
argument  goes  ? — It  is  a question  of  degree  them 

11.077.  Your  apprehensions  here,  then,  are  founded 
upon  an  estimate  of  the  future  which  we  may  or  may 
not  accept?  Yes,  of  course.  I am  only  basing  it 
upon  the  policy  which  the  County  Boroughs  have 
ombarked  upon. 

11.078.  The  policy  which  you  think  they  have  em- 
barked upon?  ^We  have  had  experience  of  it. 

11.079.  Well,  you  judge  from  your  experience. 
You  cannot  point  out  to  me  any  declaration  of  policy 

yo'i?— Surely  the  schemes  of 
-beeds,  Bradford  and  Rotherliam  show  it? 

11.080.  But  Leeds  and  Bradford  are  not  the  only 
pebbles  on  the  beach?— No,  but  I am  told  that  other 

-Lancashire,  Nottinghamshire  and 
otaixoi  dsilir-e  are  equally  trembling. 

11.081.  Lancashire  has  spoken  for  itself,  and  so 
has  Nottinghamshire?— And  I think  Staffordshire  is 
coming. 


11,082.  Yes,  we  will  hear  about  Staffordshire  In 
paragraph  9 you  say,  “ The  fact  of  the  administra- 
tive area  and  population  of  a County  Council  being 
much  larger,  as  a rule,  than  those  of  the  County 
Boroughs  and  Non-County  Boroughs  within  the 
geographical  area  of  the  County,  gives  greater  oppor- 
tunitie.s  for  the  enlistment  of  the  services  as  members 
of  the  Education  Committee  of  men  and  women  who 
are  keenly  interested  and  have  a considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  in  the  administration  of  educational 
matters.”  Do  you  seriously  suggest  that  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Education  Committees  of  County 
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Boroughs  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Counties? — ^Un- 
doubt^y. 

11.083.  You  do? — ^Yes. 

11.084.  What  evidence  have  you  of  that? — I think 
1 have  every  evidence.  I know  the  personnel  of 
quite  a number  of  County  Borough  Committees^  and 
I know  our  own  personnel,  and  I think  there  is  no 
comparison.  You  get  the  best  man  in  a large  educa- 
tional area  on  the  County  Council.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten  he  comes  because  of  his  educational  knowledge 
and  enthusiasm,  and  so  on;  whereas  in  the  County 
Boroughn  you  get — ^well,  perhaps  I ought  not  to  say ; 

I think  I have  to  leave  it  at  that,  that  we  do  get 
a higher  type  of  man  on  the  County  Council  than 
you  do  on  the  County  Borough  Councils. 

11.085.  You  have  told  us  that  you  have  come  in 
contact  with  the  personnel  of  the  County  Boroughs, 
and  so  on;  are  you  judging  from  your  West  Riding 
experience  of  the  personnel  of  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men on  the  County  Education  Committee? — Both 
that  and  wider  experience  as  well. 

11.086.  Because  you  say  here  “ the  fact  of  the 
administrative  area  and  population  of  a County 
Council  being  much  larger  as  a rule.”  You  are 
aware  that  there  are  33  Counties  whose  population 
is  below  the  limit  which  your  Association  have  sug- 
gested for  the  population  of  a County  Borough? — 
That  may  be  so. 

11.087.  There  are  four  Counties  whose  population 
is  under  50,000,  and  ten  more  whose  population  ie 
under  100,000?  Do  you  suggest  that  these  remarks 
are  applicable  to  every  case,  or  are  they  only  special 
remarks? — I do  not  think  it  is  a question  of  numbers 
of  population. 

11.088.  But  you  refer  to  population  here? — Yes, 
but  it  is  not  governed  by  the  numbers;  it  is  governed 
by  the  type  of  men  that  you  get.  If  you  get  100,000 
people  lodged  in  slums  in  a big  County  Borough, 
you  are  not  going  to  get  many  people  out  of  that 
crew  that  are  of  much  use. 

11.089.  And  do  you  suggest  that  all  the  people  in 
County  Boroughs  are  lodged  in  slums? — No,  but  in 
these  Counties  which  have  a small  population  you 
have  high  types  of  men  with  a great  knowledge  of 
local  government. 

(Chairman) : Does  it  not  depend  upon  the  personal 
equation?  A most  excellent  public  servant  may  live 
in  a County  Borough,  or  he  may  live  in  a County. 
We  had  it  in  evidence  the  other  day  that  one  com- 
plaint was  that  if  -a  Non-County  Borough  was  turned 
into  a County  Borough,  the  County  Council  would 
lose  the  service  of  good  men  who  live  in  the  Borough  ? 

11.090.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Do  you  suggest  that 
there  is  a deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  men 
when  a Non-County  Borough  becomes  a County 
Borough? — No.  I say  that  you  send  two  or  three  of 
the  best  men  to  the  County  Council.  You  have  a 
good  many  more  who  are  not  good  enough  to  go. 

11.091.  The  County  Council  does  not  invite  more 
than  two  or  three  from  a Non-County  Borough? — 
That  is  so;  therefore  we  get  the  pick  of  them. 

11.092.  But  you  said  the  rest  were  not  good 
enough  .P — Because  they  send  the  best  that  they  have. 
If  you  listen  to  the  debates  of  a Borough  Council  and 
the  debates  of  a County  Council  you  will  find  they 
are  very  different. 

11.093.  You  say  in  paragraph  10 : “A  County 

Authority  is  also  enabled  for  the  same  reason  to 
engage  as  officers  specially  qualified  men  and  women 
who  would  not  be  attracted  to  the  service  of  a small 
Authority.”  That  refers  entirely  to  higher  educa- 
tion?— It  refers  also  to  elementary  education. 

11.094.  Then  you  are  down  on  the  Non-County 
Boroughs  there? — Yes,  I think  they  suffer  in  that 
respect. 

11.095.  They  are  part  of  the  County  system? — ^Yes. 

11.096.  That  is  a defect  in  the  County  system  as 
far  as  it  goes? — I admit  that. 

11.097.  And  the  same  with  Urban  Districts? — Yes. 

11.098.  (Chairman) : It  would  not  apply  to  Counties 
like  Dorsetshire,  Bedfordshire,  or  Huntingdonshire, 
which  are  small  Counties  ? — Its  great  relevance  is 


that  we  ourselves  would  not  have  these  good  men  if 
we  were  stripped. 

11.099.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  You  would  not  put  it 
that  the  County  Authority,  even  your  own,  has  a 
command  of  the  market  as  against  a very  large 
County  Borough?  Taking  your  County  and  com- 
paring it  with  one  of  the  big  County  Boroughs,  you 
would  not  suggest  that  you  have  a greater  command 
of  the  market  than  they  have  ? — I will  take  an 
instance.  Mr.  Gater  has  come  to  London.  He  was 
the  Director  of  Education  for  Lancashire. 

11.100.  A County  man  has  gone  to  an  urban 
appointment  ? — He  has  gone  to  the  blue  ribbon  from 
a Director's  standpoint. 

11.101.  I agree.  Mr.  Gater  is  an  outstanding 
man  ? — It  all  becomes  a question  of  personnel. 

11.102.  But  the  resources  of  the  large  County 
Boroughs,  and  the  salaries  paid  by  them,  are  oom- 
iparable  with  those  paid  by  the  large  Counties? — 
Yes,  but  that  does  not  cover  the  point.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  new  County  Boroughs  of  60,000  in- 
• habitants  carved  out  of  us,  I say  that  those  people 
will  not  get  the  officers  whom  they  had  under  the ' 
County  Council. 

11.103.  Do  you  mean  that  if  your  resources  are  cut 
down  you  will  not  be  able  to  command  the  market  P — 
No.  It  is  the  other  way. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : He  says  a smaller  Authority 
carved  out  of  the  area  of  a greater  Authority  will 
not  get  the  same  quality  of  officer  owing  to  more 
limited  resources. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Probably  that  is  so. 

11.104.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : I think  you  said 
that  the  small  Authorities  for  elementary  education 
do  not  get  the  same  high  class  men  that  the  County 
Council  gets?  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  from 
the  elementary  education  point  of  view  if  some  of 
those  smaller  Authorities,  Urban  Districts  and 
Boroughs,  were  absorbed  in  the  big  County 
Boroughs? — Oh,  no,  indeed  not.  I should  imagine 
that  the  local  interest  which  they  get  in  their  schools 
is  a greater  asset  to  them  than  the  difference 
between  tlieir  own  officer  and  the  officer  of  a big 
County  Borough  would  be.  You  have  to  weigh  the 
whole  thing  up. 

11,106.  You  think  that  the  balance  is  in  favour  of 
things  remaining  as  they  are  rather  than  of  any 
absorption? — Yes.  I think  the  Non-County  Boroughs 
are  far  too  strong  in  the  country  to  be  robbed  in  that 
way.  1 am  speaking  of  them  as  a mass. 

11.106.  There  are  certain  districts  in  which  you  are 
the  ISducati'on  Authority ; you  consider  that  it  would 
be  better  from  the  educational  point  of  view  for  those 
Urban  Districts  to  remain  as  they  are  rather  than  to 
be  absorbed  into  a big  County  Borough? — Yes, 
Shipley,  which  is  an  Urban  District,  have  their  own 
elementary  education;  the  secondary  education  is  in 
the  County.  I think  they  lare  better  off  educationally 
as  they  are  than  if  they  were  absorbed  in  Bradford. 

11.107.  (Chairman) : From  the  Part  111.  point  of 
view? — Yes. 

11.108.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  have  both  systems 
in  your  area.  You  have  areas  in  which  you  are  the 
Authority  for  all  purposes,  and  you  have  areas  in 
which  you  are  only  the  Authority  for  higher  educa- 
tion. Which  do  you  think  works  the  best  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  children  ? — ^I  do  not  think  I could 
say.  I think  we  should  find  better  and  worse  in 
both. 

11.109.  You  do  not  think  it  materially  affects  the 
question? — ^It  does  affect  it  to  some  ex  tens.  Shipley 
and  such  places  must  lose  the  benefit  of  some  of  our 
experts,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  had  really 
good  teachers  in  the  schools  and  have  a very  strong 
local  interest,  as  they  have  in  Shipley,  I do  not  think 
that  1 should  be  entitled  to  say  that  their  education 
was  woi’se  than  ours. 

11.110.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : In  what  way  do  they 
lose  the  benefit  of  the  experts? — Because  they  have 
not  got  them. 

11.111.  Tako  such  a school  as  that  which  Sir  Lewis 
has  put  to  you,  a secondary  school  which  is  wholly  con- 
trolled by  you?  You  are  the  Education  Authority 
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for  higher  and  elementary  education.  What  difference 
is  there  in  the  administration  of  that  school  from  that 
of  the  secondary  school  which  is  in  Shipley  P — None 
whatever.  There  may  be  a difference  in  the  scheme 
iteelf. 

11.112.  What  is  Shipley’s  loss  measured  in  the 
language  which  you  have  made  use  of,  namely,  that 
tliey  lose  the  benefit  of  the  experts.^ — It  is  not  m 
secondary  education;  I was  only  referring  to  elemen- 
tary education,  to  which  I think  Sir  Lewis  Beard 
referred. 

11.113.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : 1 was  thinking  of  the 
whole  range  of  education.  In  the  case  of  a Non- 
County  Borough,  the  responsibility  for  education  up 
to  a certain  point  rests  on  the  Non-County  Borough 
Council^  and  the  responsibility  from  that  point  for- 
ward rests  with  you.  In  the  case  of  small  areas,  the 
responsibility  is  in  the  hands  of  one  Authority,  the 
County  Council,  from  start  to  finish.  I was  going  to 
ask  you  whether,  in  your  opinion,  that  made  any 
difference,  and,  if  so,  what?  With  respect  to  these 
children  who  go  forward  to  a higher  education  there 
is  in  your  mind  a kind  of  progressive  linking  up  of 
the  progressive  stages  of  education,  going  forward 
from  one  to  the  other.  Is  it  an  advantage  to  have 
that  all  under  one  Authority,  or  does  it  work  equally 
well  if  the  responsibility  for  the  children’s  higher 
education  is  transferred  from  the  Non-County 
Borough  Council  to  the  County  Council? — Our 
soholarship  scheme  which  transfers  these  children  into 
a secondary  school  runs  in  the  areas  of  Part  III 
Authorities,  so  that  as  far  as  that  is  concerned  they 
are  equal  with  the  others.  Is  not  that  your  point? 

11.114.  No.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  children  from  being  under  one 
Authority  from  start  to  finish,  or  is  there  any  ad- 
vantage in  their  being  under  two  Authorities,  or  is 
there  no  advantage  either  way?  Do  they  all  get 
about  the  same  advantage,  the  same  chances,  in  your 
judgment? — They  all  have  the  same  chances  as  far  as 
secondary  education  is  concerned.  That  is  the  first 
point.  The  second  point  is  whether,  until  they  get 
to  the  secondary  age,  they  are  as  well  off  under  the 
urban  Authorities  who  are  Part  III  Authorities  as 
they  are  under  us? 

11,116.  Are  they  as  well  prepared  to  go  forward  as 
they  are  with  you?— I do  not  think  I could  contradict 
that. 

11.116.  Your  answer  substantially  is  that  it  is  equal 
— there  is  not  much  to  choose? — It  is  a thing  that  you 
cannot  be  very  dogmatic  about.  In  the  West  Riding 
we  have  two  or  three  Non-County  Boroughs,  such  as 
Pudsey  and  Todmorden,  who  are  extremely  alive  to 
education;  they  are  very  sound  educationalists  and 
they  take  a very  great  local  interest  in  education.  I 
could  not  .say  that  their  output  up  to  eleven  years  of 
age  is  better  or  worse  than  ours  in  the  West  Riding. 
But  I can  quite  conceive  that  in  rural  areas,  amongst 
agriculturists,  and  in  other  places  wliich  are  not  in 
Lancashire  or  the  West  Riding  (where  you  have  an 
enthusiasm  for  education)  they  must  be  worse  off, 
because  they  have  not  the  help  of  the  officials  of  the 
big  Counties  behind  them.  I think  that  it  is  not  so 
in  the  AVest  Riding  and  in  Lancashire,  because  you 
have  in  the  Non-County  Boroughs  a very  great 
enthusiasm  for  education  coming  from  the  old  School 
Board  d.ays,  and  they  keep  up  the  pace. 

11.117.  (Chairman).  Generally  speaking,  from  the 
administrative  point  of  view,  do  you  think  it  is  an 
advantage  for  a'  child  to  pursue  the  whole  course  of 
his  education,  both  elementary  and  secondary,  under 
uhe  same  Authority,  or  do  you  see  any  disadvantage 
in  a breach? — I should  soy,  taken  over  the  whole 
country,  it  is  better  to  have  it  under  the  same 
Authority. 

11.118.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  That  is  the  domi- 
nant scheme  of  the  Act,  is  it  not? — ^Yes. 

11.119.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : In  paragraph  11  you 
say  : “ For  the  organisation  of  higher  education  it 
is  convenient  and  usual  ;n  all  parts  of  England  to 
group  surrounding  County  Districts  with  a town  in 
which  a secondary  school  or  teclinical  school  or  school 


cf  art  is  or  may  be  placed.”  That  applies  where  the 
town  is  a County  Borough,  too?  The  County 
Borough  has  the  conveniences  in  it;  it  is  a laige  one, 
and  is  probably  the  natural  and  convenient  centre 
for  the  surrounding  district? — Yes. 

11.120.  What  you  say  there  applies  to  County 
Boioughs  as  well? — Yes. 

11.121.  And  there  are  arrangements  for  the  chil- 
dren in  the  areas  near  a County  Borough  to  go  into 
the  County  Borough  for  convenience? — Yes,  but  they 
may  be  stopped  at  the  County  Borough  Council’s 
option  at  any  time,  of  course. 

11.122.  {Chairman) : I do  not  think  this  incon- 
venience to  which  you  refer  in  paragi'aph  11  exists 
in  the  West  Riding? — We  have  the  inconvenience 
that  Sheffield  and  Bradford  can  no  longer  take  us. 

'11,123.  That  may  be  temporary .? — Oh,  no,  it  is  not 
temporary.  There  is  a little  history  behind  that 
which  I think  ought  to  be  gone  into.  When  secondary 
education  began  to  move,  the  County  Boroughs  built 
their  schools,  and  they  were  quite  anxious  to  get 
County  scholars  in,  because  they  could  not  fill  their 
schools  at  that  time.  That  is  the  reason  we  got  an 
entrance  at  all.  They  were  very  glad  to  get  us  at 
£2  per  head  in  those  days,  but  now  it  comes  to  more 
like  £14  or  £15  per  head.  Education  has  become 
popular,  and  the  schools  are  full,  and  in  the  future 
they  will  only  build  for  themselves.  So  that  we  can 
never  hope  to  get  into  Bradford  or  Sheffield  again. 

11,124.  Sub-section  (2)  of  section  6 of  the  Educa- 
tion Act,  1921,  says  : “ The  Board  of  Education  may, 
on  the  application  of  two  or  more  Councils  having 
powers  under  this  Act,  by  scheme  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  (if  thought  fit)  the  incorporation 
of  a Federation  for  such  purposes  of  any  such 
arrangements  as  aforesaid  as  may  be  specified  in  the 
scheme  as  being  purposes  relating  to  matters  of  com- 
mon interest  concerning  education.”  AVould  it  not 
be  possible  to  enter  into  a scheme  of  that  kind  with 
the  other  County  Boroughs? — ^Yes.  We  have  such  a 
scheme  with  Barnsley  and  Huddersfield,  and,  if  this 
question  of  Borough  extension  was  settled  to  our  satis- 
faction and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  County 
Boroughs,  and  this  thing  could  be  written  off  the 
map  altogether 

11,126.  What  thing? — This  quarrel  as  to  stealing 
one  another’s  land.  Take  the  West  Riding  : suppos- 
ing that  Leeds,  Bradford,  Rotherham,  and  Sheffield, 
and  the  County  Council  come  to  an  understanding, 
and  the  trouble  with  regard  to  these  extensions 
ceases  to  exist,  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  we  should 
not  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  lines  of  the  pro- 
vision which  you  have  read  out  on  a igreat  many 
educational  questions;  but  we  cannot  do  it  while 
these  extensions  are  in  the  air.  We  are  too  much 
afraid.  The  County  Borough  Councils  immediately 
say  : “ Look  ! We  have  to  provide  for  these  people.” 
So  we  dare  not  enter  into  partnership  schemes.  If 
we  can  get  these  questions  settled  we  will  do  these 
things  in  the  AVest  Riding. 

11.126.  You  mean  that  it  is  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  future  which  prevents  you  from  coming  to  a 
settlement  with  regard  to  educational  questions? — 
Y'es. 

11.127.  And  that,  if  that  uncertainty  was  removed, 
then  you  would  come  to  a permanent  arrangement 
with  the  County  Boroughs  ? — Yes,  we  should  come 
to  an  agreement  with  Leeds  with  regard  to  more 
than  one  secondary  school,  probably  three  secondary 
schools,  right  away,  if  this  extension  were  not  in  the 
air.  They  want  more  accommodation  on  our  boun- 
daries, and  wo  will  be  glad  to  work  with  them,  but 
we  will  not  do  it  if  at  any  given  moment  they  are 
going  to  take  away  our  population. 

11.128.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  say  this  quarrel 
has  poisoned  the  atmosphere? — Yes. 

11.129.  And  if  the  quarrel  can  be  appeased  to  the 
reasonable  sali.sfuction  of  both  parties,  it  will  be 
favourable  to  this  kind  of  agreement  being  arrived 
at? — Yes,  it  will  make  section  6 a reality. 

11.130.  You  spoke  of  these  arrangements,  if  maue, 
as  being  poasibly  the  starting  point  for  further 
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exl/ensioue?  You  think  that  if  arrangements  are 
made  for  mutual  seryices  they  may  ibe  used  as  a 
first  step  towards  extension,  and  you  regard  that 
as  a serious  matter  p — As  the  air  is  poisoned  at 
present,  I do.  I can  give  concrete  insta,nces,  if 
required. 

11,131.  I am  quite  content  to  take  it  from  you 
that  it  is  so.  In  paragraph  11  there  are  some 
epithets  which  I might  take  exception  to,  but  in 
view  of  what  you  have  said  I will  not  do  so.  Then 
in  paragraph  12  you  say : “ The  administration  of 
higher  education  can  only  ■ be  satisfactory  when  it 
covers  relatively  large  areas.  That  it  should  be  par- 
celled out  between  a County  Authority  and  a number 
of  Couiity  Boroughs  is  in  itself  an  uneconomic 
arrangement,  .=ince  the  area  of  a Borough  hardly 
ever,  corresponds  with  the  area  conveniently  served 
by  the  Borough  schools.”  As  a matter  of  fact,  that 
is  met  by  the  areas  round  sending  their  children 
over  the  boundaries  under  an  arrangement?  I think 
that  about  1,000  children  from  the  surrounding  area 
go  into  Lee^  every  day  for  higher  education  P — I 
think  that  is  wrong. 

11.132.  In  Manchester,  I think,  the  number  is 
about  6,000? — I should  not  say  that  is  right,  but  I 
cannot  say  that  it  is  wrong.  If  it  includes  technical 
education,  it  will  be  right. 

11.133.  I think  it  does  include  technical  educa- 
tion P — On  the  question  of  technical  education,  Leeds 
is  very  glad  to  have  West  Riding  people.  They  have 
a remarkably  good  school  of  art  in  Leeds  which  could 
not  run  without  us,  and  there  is  a training  school  for 
cookery  whicli  could  not  run  without  us. 

11.134.  Paragraph  12  comes  to  this,  that,  assuming 
that  there  are  these  large  Boroughs,  they  are  the 
convenient  centres  for  the  snrrounding  district  for 
these  purposes? — In  many  cases.  For  higher  educa- 
tion facilities,  such  as  the  school  of  art  and  the 
training  school  for  cookery,  I agree  that  they  are 
the  natural  centres,  and  we  ought  to  have  a partner- 
ship scheme  which  would  not  be  affected  by  other 
considerations. 

11.135.  (Chairman):  And  mining  colleges? — They 
leave  it  to  us.  The  mining  centres  are  not  so  closely 
in  touch  with  the  big  County  Boroughs,  except  when 
the  instruction  reaches  the  University  stage.  Then 
it  is  not  a question  of  distance;  it  is  a qnestion 
of  having  the  men  and  the  apparatus. 

11.136.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  are  putting  to  us 
that,  if  the  difficulty  to  which  you  refer  were  out 
of  the  way,  there  would  be  a possibility  of  joint 
arrangements? — Yes.  I can  see  districts  like  Castle- 
ford  and  Normanton  and  Pontefract  having  to  erect 
a huge  technical  school  which  will  be  as  big  as  the 
technical  school  of  any  County  Borough.  These 
County  Boroughs . would  not  serve  all  our  districts, 
but  they  would  serve  a great  part  for  the  higher 
classes  of  education. 

11.137.  (Chairman) : It  would  be  reciprocal.  If 
you  erected  at  Castleford  and  Pontefract  a large 
technical  institute,  you  would  very  likely  get  people 
from  some  of  the  County  Boroughs? — I should  hope 
that  we  should  have  there  a technical  school  which 
would  specialise  on  mining,  and  would  be  so  good 
that  we  should  draw  people  from  the  mining  areas 
of  the  County  Boroughs;  and  we  should  probably 
send  our  people  for  textiles  to  Bradford,  where  they 
specialise  on  Wxtiles. 

11.138.  You  do  not  want  to  have  duplication? — 
That  is  so. 

11.139.  Therefore  the  section  to  which  I referred 
gives  you  every  opportunity  for  providing  the  fullest 
possible  education  in  the  most  economical  manner? — 
I quite  agree. 

11.140.  Your  difficulty  is  that  you  do  not  know 
where  you  are,  so  to  speak? — That  is  quite  right. 

11.141.  I should  like  to  ask  one  question  on  para- 
graph 13.  You  refer  to  the  Vice-Chancellors  of  the 
Leeds  and  Sheffield  Universities  as  personally  serving 
on  the  West  Biding  Education  Committee?  Are 
they  very  regular  attendants? — The  Vice-Chancellor 


of  Leeds  was  a very  regular  attendant  at  our  Educa- 
tion Committee. 

11.142.  Is  he  also  on  the  Committee  of  the  County 
Borough? — No,  he  is  not. 

11.143.  (Sir  Lems  Beard)  : I take  it  that  under 
the  scheme  he  is  nominated  by  the  University,  is  he 
not?  The  scheme  provides  for  nomination  by  the 
University? — That  is  so. 

11.144.  I think  that  in  Leeds  they  have  a scheme 
whereby  all  the  members  of  the  Education  Committee 
are  members  of  the  City  Council?  Do  you  know 
whether  the  scheme  at  Leeds  provides  for  the.  Uni- 
versity to  nominate  a member? — I could  not  say.  I 
know  the  Vice-Chancellor  was  not  a member. 

11.145.  But  it  would  be  for  the  University  to  say 
whether  they  would  nominate  the  Vice-Chancellor  or 
somebody  else? — I do  not  know. 

11.146.  You  know  that  in  other  County  Boroughs, 
where  they  have  not  the  same  constitution  as  in 
Leeds,  there  are  in  many  cases  opportunities  for 
Universities  to  nominate  members  of  the  different 
Education  Committees? — In  the  County  Boroughs? 

I think  probably  that  may  be  so. 

11.147.  And  it  depends  on  the  University  whom 
they  send? — Yes. 

11.148.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  You  say,  “Any 
proposal  to  confer  powers  as  Higher  Education 
Authorities  upon  the  present  Non-County  Boroughs 
would  make  the  position  still  more  difficult.”  What 
is  the  population  of  the  largest  Non-County  Borough 
exercising  elementary  education  powers? — I should 
think  Doncaster  and  Harrogate. 

(Chairman) : Doncaster  has  about  54,000  people, 
Keighley  42,000,  and  Harrogate  39,000. 

11.149.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : You  would  have  to 
have  delegation  in  a town  like  Doncaster,  for 
instance,  would  you  not? — I should  like  to  know  what 
we  could  give  them  which  we  do  not  give  them, 
within  the  law. 

11.150.  What  do  you  give  them?— They  appoint 
their  own  teachers.  They  submit  their  estimates, 
and  within  those  estimates  they  must  spend.  If  they 
want  a scheme  of  enlargement  we  send  our  architect 
down. 

11,161.  You  have  power  to  revise  their  estimates? 
— Yes. 

11,152.  That  would  be  one  clog  upon  complete  dele- 
gation, would  it  not? — ^In  so  far  as  the  whole  of  the 
cost  is  paid  out  of  the  County  rate,  I think  we  must. 

11,163.  Could  not  you  delegate  in  this  way,  that 
you  would  raise  the  rate  which  Doncaster  would 
require? — Doncaster  itself  preferred  the  other  scheme. 

11.154.  You  have  never  tried  it? — Yes,  wo  used 
to  do  it.  In  1920  we  produced  a scheme  suggesting 
to  these  Authorities  that  we  would  raise  the  whole 
of  the  rate  on  the  County,  and  we  would  not  do  it 
without  their  approval.  We  called  them  into  con- 
ference, and  Doncaster  approved,  and  so  did  all  the 
others. 

11.155.  I am  putting  this  to  you?  Doncaster, 
vested  with  secondary  education  powers,  submits  an 
c’stimate  to  you  and  says  “ please  raise  this  sum  of 
money,”  then  you  would  have  no  jurisdiction  over 
that  expenditure? — W’e  used  to  do  that,  but  they 
preferred  the  other  method.  We  used  to  have 
special  rating. 

11.156.  (Col.  Williams)  : -4s  regards  Bradford,  do 
you  make  any'  payment  to  the  Bradford  Corporation 
in  respect  of  children  in  the  County? — For  elemen- 
tary education,  yes. 

11,167.  -4nd  secondary  education.? — They  may  have 
a few  old  pupils  left  in,  but  they  will  not  take  our 
children  now.  They  do  for  technical  education.  We 
pay  them  for  technical  education.  We  would  have 
been  willing  to  pay  them  the  ascertained  cost,  and, 
assuming  it  is  a scholarship  child,  we  should  have 
paid  the  full  ascertained  cost — the.y  would  have, 
charged  part  and  we  would  have  paid  the  balance. 
But  this  free  education  of  theirs  is  not  only  over- 
flowing their  secondary  schools,  but  they  are  having 
to  house  them  in  the  elementary  schools. 

11,158.  Has  the  position  changed  since  1921?  It 
was  said  then  that  there  were  538  children  attending 
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Bradford  from  the  outside  areas  ? — ^Was  that  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  P 

11.159.  Secondary?— Those  children  would  be 
gradually  working  themselves  out.  It  is  about  twelve 
months  since  they  stopped  admitting  children.  They 
(lid  not  tuim  out  the  children  who  were  in,  hut  they 
would  not  admit  any  new  ones. 

{Chairman) : We  will  now  pass  to  paragraph  14. 

11.160.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  say  “ any  exten- 
sion of  such  a system  is  therefore  to  be  deprecated  ” 

you  mean  an  extension  of  higher  education  powers 
to  the  smaller  Authorities  P — Yes. 

{Chairman^) : We  will  now  take  paragraph  15.  It 
is  a long  paragraph,  and  we  have  gone  into  it  a good 
deal  on  the  questions  which  have  already  been  raised. 

11.161.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : There  is  a third  sub- 
paragraph  here  which  I should  be  glad  if  you  will 
explain?  You  say,  The  County  Council  has  been 
deprived  of  a voice  in  the  management  of  schools  and 
endowments  established  for  the  benefit  of  an  ancient 
paidsh,”  and  sc.  on,  “ for  the  reason  that  the  County 
Borough  Councils  would  not  accept  responsibility  for 
the  schools  apart  from  amendment  of  the  schemes  for 
the  foundations  in  such  a manner  as  to  hand  the 
schools  over  entirely  to  the  County  Borough  Coun- 
cils.” I presume  that  any  such  change,  as  it  involved 
alteration  of  the  scheme,  would  go  before  the  Board 
of  Education  P— Yes. 

11.162.  And  this  represents  what  the  decision  of 
the  Board  of  Education  wasp— Yes.  You  see,  some- 
times these  endowments  extend  over  areas  right 
away  into  the  County,  and  we  had  previously,  of 
course,  the  benefit  of  these  old  schools,  and  now  tnev 
not  only  gave  us  no  right  of  sitting  on  the  admini^ 
trative  body  of  the  schoc>l,  but  they  sometimes  in- 
creased fees,  which  operat^  against  our  scholars,  as 
well. 

11.163.  But  my  point  was  this.  In  the  next  sub- 
paragraph  you  have  another  complaint  under  the 
same  head,  and  my  point  is  that  aU  these  endowment 
schemes  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion P — Yes. 

11.164.  And  if  there  is  any  question  of  difficulty 
about  the  schemes,  are  not  the  Board  the  people  to 
determine  itp — They  did  determine  it  against  us. 
You  see,  the  Board  were  anxious  to  get  these  schools 
taken  over  by  an  Authority,  and  we  had  to  come  in. 
They  would  not  waive  the  whole  scheme  for  the  sake 
of  an  objection,  which  was  unfair  to  us,  and  we  had  to 
suffer — ^we  had  to  agree  to  it. 

11,166.  The  County  Borough  Council  wanted  an 
amendment  to  the  schemep — Quite. 

11.166.  And  if  it  had  been  an  improper  amend- 
ment, I suppose  the  Board  of  Education  would  have 
turned  it  down? — I do  not  think  that  is  the  right 
way  to  put  it.  I would  not  say  it  was  an  improper 
amendment,  but  it  was  an  amendment  under  which 
we  had  to  suffer,  and  we  had  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

11.167.  It  i.s  impossible  for  us  to  go  into  the 
details  of  a thing  like  this,  but  my  point  is  that  all 
these  things  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Education  P — They  are. 

11.168.  And  must  be  dealt  with  by  them? — Yes. 

11.169.  I mean  they  are  not  merely  at  the  option 
of  one  or  other  of  the  Local  Authorities  P — No.  1 
quite  agree  that  whenever  a thing  is  done  for  the 
good  of  the  whole,  somebody  has  to  suffer,  and  we 
had  to  suffer  in  this  case. 

^ {Ghairman) ; You  say  in  the  sixth  sub-paragraph, 

I would  submit  that  this  principle  of  correlation  is 
of  primary  importance,  both  as  regards  efficiency 
and  economy.” 

11.170.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  say  in  the  eighth 

sub-paragraph,  “ This  is  sheer  waste,  and  preju- 
dicial to  both  the  County  and  the  Borough.”  Why 
was  it  necessary  for  the  two  to  be  built  P I do  not 
quite  follow?  Well,  to  take  one  case,  the  case  of 
Batley  and  Dewsbury 

11.171.  There  is  one  case  mentioned  here  which  I 
suppose  is  the  case  you  are  taking — in  the  eighth 

sub-paragraph  there  is  a definite  case  mentioned  ? 

Yes,  that  is  the  one.  That  is  a case  in  which  we 


initiated  the  scheme  at  Batley,  and  Dewsbury 
dooming  a County  Borough,  set  up  a scheme  too! 
Weil,  Batley  and  Dewsbury  are  coterminous,  and 
^ere  need  not  have  been  two  schemes.  Why  should 
Dewsbury  have  set  up  a scheme  for  the  glory  of  it 
when,  they  could  have  used  our  Batley  scheme  P It  is 
waste. 

11,171a.  You  say,  “ Since  the  creation  of  the  County 
Borough  this  institution  has  lost  much  of  its  distinc- 
tive character.”  I do  not  quite  follow  that?— 
Ihere  are  two  ci^es.  The  part  you  refer  to  would 
be  better  dealt  with  under  Barnsley. 

11.172.  I did  not  know  which  County  Borough  it 
was  .r-— Barnsley  has  become  a County  Borough  and 
we  set  up  extremely  good  mining  classes  in  Barnsley 
and  instead  of  Barnsley  keeping  themselves  up  to 
date,  as  we  have  to  keep  other  classes  up  to  date  as 
set  out  nere,  it  has  lost  much  of  its  distinctive 
character  as  a good  mining  centre,  and  that  then 
^essitated  our  putting  up  a new  mining  centre  at 

Sdly^^' 

11.173.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  County 
Borough  did  not  carry  on  the  thing  in  the  same  way 
as  you  had? — That  is  right. 

i*  sufficiently  .P-Nor 
aid  it  hnd  the  necessary  scientific  machinery- the 
apparatus.  ■' 

Walter  Nicholas):  Do  students  come 
you  now?  Yes,  we  have  to  send  our  students  right 
through  their  centre.  “ 

centre  ,trans- 

S>u^v  Borough  when  it  became  a 

scS  It  was  part  of  the  technical 

withP-^YeT*^^  technical  school  yours  to  begin 

BoriS'.P.^Ss*^®''  transferred  to  the  County 


11,179.  As  part  of  the  arrangement  .P ^Yes. 

inff^’tW^°'^  tad  the  option,  had  you  not,  of  retain- 
g that  particular  institution  as  part  of  the 
arrangement  ?-I  should  not  haye  thou'^ght  vJ  had! 
but  I cannot  question  what  you  say  as  a lawyer  at 
all  of  course.  I did  not  know  before  what  yZ  said 
the  that  we  ever  had  an  option  of  retaining 

the  Woodhouse  school  in  this  particular  transfer 
11,181  {Svr  Walter  Nicholas) : I , think  it  is  quite 
I Ordem  that  you  could  exc^l 

what  was  being  transferred,  as  Sir  Lewis  mentioni^d 
this  morning-that  you  could  except  out  of  what 
WM  ^transferred  any  particular  piece  of  property 
whicn  you  desired  to  retain ?-Well,  I do  Lt  sup- 
pose we  should  have  contemplated  reserving  a 
echnical  school  when  we  were  losing  the  town. 

anything  more  on  paragraph 

i’n  r paragraph  16;  I do  not  know 

tuat  tnere  is  anything  on  that? 

11,182.  {Sir  Lewis  Seard) : You  say  here  “ The 
organisation  of  education  in  large  Cities  tends  to 
become  more  and  more  rigid  and  centralised  ”.P— 
xes;  I think  we  dealt  with  that  this  morning. 

,,  is  the  same  point  again,  is  it  not — 

this  IS  a necessity  of  the  congested  population,  as 
far  as  it  is  correct? — Yes. 

11,184.  {Chairman) : Then  paragraph  17  is  on  the 
question  of  the  Universities,  is  it  not,  and  you  want 
^ correction  there?— Yes,  we  want  to  correct 
the  £20,000  to  £38,000. 

ll,18o.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  do  not  suggest 
that  aid  is  not  given  to  Universities  by  County 
Boroughs  .P— No,  not  for  a minute.  What  I do  say 
IS  that  they  have  no  right  to  claim  that  it  is  their 
University,  or  that  any  County  Borough  where  a 
University  happens  to  exist  das  conferring  a benefit 
upon  its  neighbours.  They  reap  a tremendous  bene- 
fit, not  oniy  in  the  rates,  but  in  the  spending  power 
of  the  students  and  so  on,  and  we  do  not  reap  anj' 
benefit  of  that  sort,  but  we  contribute  more  liberally 
than  they  do. 

_ 11,186.  You  are  giving  us,  quite  correctly,  no  doubt, 
tne  experience  of  the  West  Riding,  but  you  do  not 
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say  tliat  these  facts  which  you  give  here  are  applicalble 
to  all  .Counties  and  all  County  Boroughs?  The 
difference,  you  mean? 

11.187.  Yes.  The  fact  is  that  in  this  particular 
case,  as  you  say,  the  County  Council  do  contrihute 
more  generouelj'  than  the  County  Borough  Councils, 
but  you  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  that  is  so 
in  every  case? — No.  I understand  that  in  Wales 
they  rate  themselves  a penny  rate  throughout,  but 
the  town  does  reap  a great  benefit  in  the  rates,  and 
in  the  spending  power  of  the  University  under- 
graduates. 

11.188.  (Chairman) : You  mean  in  the  trade  that 
the  University  brings  to  the  town? — Yes. 

11.189.  May  I ask  you,  are  the  Universities  of 
Leeds  and  Sheffield  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
towns? — No. 

11.190.  They  are  quite  separate  bodies  froni  the 
town,  like  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge? 

— ^Quite. 

11,101.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : In  Liverpool  the  City 
of  Liverpool  contributes  £16,000  a year  to  the 
University,  and  the  County  Council  contributes 
£2,000  a year? — That  is  Lancashire. 

11.192.  Yes.  I am  not  saying  that  it  is  improper ; 

I am  contrasting  it  with  your  case,  and  I see  that 
in  the  year  for  which  I have  the  balance  sheet, 
1920-21,  there  were  large  contributions  to  the  funds 
of  the  University  by  private  persons,  practically  all 
of  whom,  as  I read  their  names,  are  Liverpool  people? 
— ^Yes.  I think  it  is  only  right  to  say  that  Liver- 
pool iprobably  benefits  to  the  extent  of  the  £15,000 
that  they  give — Liverpool  as  a town  benefits  to  that 
extent. 

11.193.  That  may  be.  I do  not  know  to  what 
extent  ? — ^Lancashire  does  not  benefit  in  the  same 
way  at  all;  I mean  from  the  standpoint  of  trade. 

11.194.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  estimate  that? 
—I  should  like  to  say  also,  seeing  that  you  mentioned 
that  they  were  wholly  Liverpool  residents  who  con- 
tributed— 

11.195.  I did  not  say  “wholly  I said  the  majo- 
rity  were  Liverpool  people  ? — In  the  case  of  Yorkshire, 

I have  looked  through  the  lists  myself,  and  I noticed 
that  a great  many  of  the  large  contributions  were 
from  the  old  landowners  and  wealthy  people  of  the 
County,  as  well  as  from  Leeds  people. 

11.196.  Please  do  not  misunderstand  me;  I am 
not  attempting  to  contradict  you  in  any  way.  I am 
only  suggesting  that  the  facts  which  you  give  here, 
very  interesting  and  illustrative  facts,  do  not  neces- 
sarily correspond  with  the  facts  in  other  cases— they 
■are  different?. — It  may  be;  I do  not  know. 

11.197.  I take  it  that  you  agree  that  the  circum- 
stances of  different  cases  vary  very  much? — Yes,  1 
am  sure  that  is  so. 

11.198.  On  the  financial  question  generally,  I think 
I put  it  to  you  that  half  the  expense  of  higher  educa- 
tion is  paid  by  the  general  funds  of  the  country  out 
of  the  educational  grant? — ^Yes,  that  is  quite  right — 
or  the  deficiency  grant. 

11.199.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Excepting  to  the 
extent  that  you  may  be  penalised  for  not  conforming 
with  the  Board  of  Education’s  requirements  with 
regard  to  your  minor  scholarships? — Yes;  there  are 
quite  a number  of  Authorities  who  are  being 
penalised ; they  do  it  with  their  eyes  open. 

11.200.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  i It  is  not  a large 
■amount? — No;  it  goes  into  a few  thousands. 

11.201.  I mean,  compared  with  the  whole  of  your 
expenditure  ? — No. 

11.202.  (Chairman) : I am  not  quite  clear  in  regard 
10  sub-paragraph  (iii)  of  paragraph  17  ? You  say : 
“ The  provision  of  27  new  secondary  schools  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  County.  The  County  Council  either 
maintain  or  make  good  the  deficit  in  respect  of  50 
secondary  schools.”  I suppose  the  other  23  are  the 
ones  which  are  not  provided?  Is  that  so? — Yes;  they 
were  old  grammar  schools,  and  so  on. 

11.203.  What  does  sub-paragraph  (iv)  mean?  Does 

that  refer  to  the  same  schools,  or  different  schools? — 
It  means  that  there  was  a time  when  ' these  old 
endowed  secondary  schools 


11,204.  The  same  schools? — ^The  same  schools.  It 
is  a rather  intei’esting  fact  that,  again,  if  Leeds  and 
Bradford  had  been  successful  in  getting  their  schemes 
through,  we  should  have  been  left  with  19  schools. 

11,206.  Nineteen  secondary  schools  out  of  50? — If 
the  scheme  as  shown  on  the  map  was  carried  out,  we 
should  be  left  with  19  schools  out  of  the  50. 

11.206.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  is  the  map  Mr. 
Vibart  Dixon  put  in? — Yes. 

11.207.  (Chairman) : That  is,  if  all  the  areas  shown 
on  the  map  by  the  hatchings  had  been  included  in 
County  Boroughs,  the  50  would  have  been  reduced  to 
19? — Yes. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  i's  if  all  those  hatchings 
had  become  chickens  ! 

11.208.  (Chairman):  Then,  on  sub-paragraph  (v), 

I think  we  had  a talk  about  a training  college  for 
teachers? — ^Yes. 

11.209.  Then  suib^paragraphs  (vi)  and  (vii)-^adult 

education ? — ^That  I dealt  with  this  morning,  I 

think. 

11.210.  With  regard  to  the  training  college  for 
teachers,  do  you  attach  great  importance  to  having 
a special  training  college  for  teachers  in  the  County — 

I mean,  I suppose  you  might  have  an  arrangement 
by  which  you  would  send  your  teachers  to  Leeds  or 
Sheffield,  and  provide  facilities  for  them  there? — 
The  training  for  teachers  is  extremely  unequal. 
There  are  a great  many  Authorities  who  do  not  have 
training  colleges  at  all.  A good  many  training  col- 
leges were  set  up  by  the  Authorities  on  the  under- 
standing with  the  Board  that  they  would  be  practic- 
ally self-supporting  with  the  aid  of  the  Board’s  grants. 
That  has  all  gone  by 'the  board,  and  these  training 
colleges  aie  exceedingly  expensive  to  us  now ; we  lose 
about  £8,000  a year  on  our  training  college. 

11.211.  At  Bingley?— At  Bingley,  yes. 

11.212.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : How  many  places?— 

200. 

11.213.  (Chairman) : Of  which  you  reserve  100  to 
West  Riding  teachers? — ^Yes. 

11.214.  Are  they  under  any  contract  to  give  you 
the  refusal  of  their  services  in  the  West  Riding? 
No,  nor  are  our  own  50  per  cent. 

11.215.  I mean  your  own  50  per  cent. ; you  are  not 
under  any  contract  to  employ  them? — ^No. 

11.216.  I think  we  had  a talk  about  adult  educa- 
tion?— Yes.  I should  like  to  say  something  about 
sub-paragraph  (viii) : “ The  development  of  a scheme 
of  scholarships  under  which  every  child  of  proved 
capacity  may  pass  from  an  elementary  to  a secondary 
school,”  and  so  on.  I said  something  about  the 
minor  scholarships  this  morning,  that  we  did  not 
limit  them.  We  have,  of  course,  extension  of  scholar- 
ship schemes,  and  we  have  schemes.  County  major 
schemes  and  technical  schemes,  which  carry  students 
to  any  University  they  may  wifih  to  go  to.  What 
we  do  in  that  case  ri,  we  ascertain  what  a boy  can 
pay  himself.  He  may  have  won  scholarships,  and  we 
press  him  to  win  other  scholarships  if  he  can.  We 
ask  him  what  his  father  can  afford,  and  whatever  the 
balance  is  we  pay  it.  We  do  not  give  the  boy  the 
£40,  but  we  pay  the  balance,  so  that  we  ensure  him 
going  to  the  University.  We  have  people  going  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  whom  we  pay  about 
£200  a year.  Wo  give  about  19  of  these  scholarships 
to  the  Universities  every  year,  and  also  a large 
number  of  scholarships  to  technical  schools,  so  that 
we  have  a wonderful  provision  of  scholarship  schemes. 

11.217.  How  many  scholarships  do  you  give 
altogether,  of  all  kinds?  —Of  County  minor  scholar- 
ships we  have  4,326  running. 

11.218.  The  minor  ones  are,  of  course,  in  the 
secondary  schools? — ^Yes.  Then  of  secondary  school 
exhibitions  we  have  128. 

(Sir  Levns  Beard) : What  are  those — what  is  the 
difference  ? 

11.219.  (Chairman):  They  are  the  same  aged 

children? — ^They  are  children  under  16. 

11.220.  At  school? — At  school,  and  the  continuation 

scholarship  takes  them  from  16  to  18.  There  are 
325  of  those,  527  bursaries 
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11.221.  What  are  they? — They  are  for  people 
going  into  the  teaching  profession,  who  have  another 
year  at  the  secondary  school.  Then  there  .are 
supplementary  scholarships  132. 

11.222.  And  what  are  those?' — Those  are  akin  to 
the  continuation  scholarships. 

11.223.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Are  these  holders  of 
bursaries  put  under  any  obligation  to  you? — ^They 
were  under  an  obligation,  hut  we  do  not  have  an 
obligation  now ; we  have  knocked  it  off.  Then  junior 
art  scholarships ; we  have  21  running.  Those  are 
children  who  go  to  art  schools. 

11.224.  {Chair man)  ■.  W'hat  art  schools  .f" — Any  art 
school — some  to  Leeds,  some  to  London,  and  so  on. 

11.225.  Some  to  Kensington? — Yes.  Then  of  County 
art  scholarships,  which  is  another  form  of  the 
same  scholarships,  w©  have  12  running.  County  art  _ 
and  craft  scholarships,  we  have  four;  County  scholar- 
sliips  for  women,  22;  County  scholarships  for  music, 
seven — that  means  people  who  come  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  in  London;  technological  scholar- 
ships, 20;  coal-mining  scholarships,  seven — that  is 
people  w^ho  are  going  to  the  University  for  the 
highest  forms  of  coal-mining  certificates. 

11.226.  At  which  Universities? — Either  Sheffield 
or  Leeds.  Then  agricultural  exhibitions,  14;  dairy 
exhibitions,  three;  technical  exhibitions,  3,09U; 
special  exhibitions,  three;  exhibitions  for  the  blind, 
30. 

11.227.  Where  are  the  blind  exhibitions  held? — At 
different  blind  schools  in  the  country.  I missed  out 
the  County  majors,  which  are  the  University  exhibi- 
tions. We  have  113  of  those. 

11.228.  And  they  are  held  at  all  Universities? — 
Any  University — Oxford,  Cambridge,  Leeds,  Man- 
chester. 

11.229.  Who  decides  .f* — The  boy  or  girl  makes  a 
request,  which  we  consider,  and  if,  on  consideration, 
w'e  think  it  is  the  best  they  can  do,  we  confirm  it, 
but  if  we  think  not,  we  advise  that  they  are  not 
doing  the  best  thing. 

11.230.  Then  you  make  them  an  allowance  at  the 
University,  which  will  make  up  sufficient  with  their 
other  resources? — Whatever  resources  they  have,  we 
make  up  the  balance.  We  make  it  up  to  a sum 
which  will  see  them  through  the  University. 

11.231.  That  is  what  I meant? — Of  course,  it  would 
be  inuch  more  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  than,  say, 
at  Leeds. 

11.232.  {Sir  William  Middleirooh) : Have  not 

these  major  scholarships  a definite  amount  attached 
to  tliem? — No;  they  used  to  have,  but  we  have 
dropped  that,  and  we  now  cover  the  bill.  As  I 
have  explained,  a boy  going  to  Leeds  costs  much  less 
than  a boy  going  to  Oxford. 

11.233.  {Chairman) : Suppose  you  put  the  figui'o 
at  £160  at  Oxford,  it  is  less  than  that  going  to 
Leeds? — Yes. 

11.234.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Are  pupils  in 
the  null-provided  schools  eligible  for  these  scholar- 
ships?— Yea. 

11.235.  {Lord  Strachie) : May  I ask  you,  is  it  not 
a fact  that  when  these  alterations  of  area  take  place, 
greater  expenditure  is  incurred  on  the  part  of  the 
County  Council?— When  an  area  is  taken  from  the 
County  and  given  t-o  a Borough? 

11.236.  Yes,  to  a County  Borough? — ^We  should  not 
have  niore  expense;  we  should  have  the  same  expense, 
and  of  course  ii  would  raise  the  percentage  of  cost 
over  the  remainder. 

11.237.  You  would  have  less  financial  resources  to 
draw  from? — Yes. 

11.238.  {Chairman) : You  ivould  have  the  same 

expense,  but  less  revenue? — Less  revenue  to  meet  it. 

11.239.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  would  have  less 
expense,  surely? — Why  should  we  have  less  expense? 

11.240.  You  are  speaking  only  of  education  now? — 
And  administrative  charges. 

11.241.  Administrative  charges  for  education — you 

would  have  the  same  expense  for  overhead  charges, 
if  it  was  not  a large  area? — That  is  right.  ” ’ 


11.242.  If  it  was  a very  large  area,  you  might  find 
it  possible  to  reduce  your  staff? — And  thereby  reduce 
the  value  of  our  education  to  the  surrounding  parts. 

11.243.  T do  not  know.  In  any  case,  supposing  you 
have  5,000  children  taken  away  from  you,  a certain 
rearrangement  of  schools  might  be  made  by  which 
your  expenses  would  be  cut  down — you  would  not 
want  so  many  teachers.'’ — We  would  not  want  so 
many  teachers,  but,  as  I said  this  morning,  we  have, 
for  example,  one  extremely  good  man  as  an  organiser 
in  art.  We  could  not  split  him  and  keep  two-thirds 
of  him. 

11.244.  Quite,  but  what  I suggest  to  you  is  that 
the  proposition  put  to  you  wants  a little  qualifica- 
tion? You  say  you  would  have  the  same  expense, 
and  less  to  draw  upon,  and  I am  putting  it  to  you 
that  it  is  not  necessarily  true  in  every  case  that  you 
would  have  the  same  expense — ^there  might  be  some 
set-off? — If  yoii  are  including  teachers,  and  care- 
takers, and  so  on,  I agree  it  would  be  so,  but  I was 
thinking  of  the  administration  in  the  County  Hall. 

11.245.  {Chairman) : The  upkeep  of  buildings,  and 
so  forth,  would  be  reduced — if  you  had  a number  of 
elementary  schools  taken  out  of  your  area,  you  would 
have  a corresponding  reduction  in  expenditure  to 
meet,  and  a reduction  in  revenue? — Yes. 

11,846.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : And  you  would 

have  a reduction  in  grant? — ^We  should. 

11.247.  With  regard  to  the  schools,  they  would 
clearly  go  over  to  the  a.bsorbing  Authority? — Yes. 

11.248.  But  you  in  your  County  offices  have  the 
same  office  accommodation,  and  the  same  salary  is 
paid  to  the  Clerk,  and  the  same  salary  paid  to  the 
Director  of  Education? — ^That  is  so. 

11.249.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : But  what  proportion 
is  that  of  the  total  expenditure  on  elementary  educa- 
tion? ^It  depends  on  the  number  of  children  trans- 
ferred, of  course. 

11.250.  I think  we  agree  that  while  there  would, 
no  doubt,  be  a reduction  of  your  available  resources, 
there  would  also  be  some  reduction  of  your  expendi- 
ture; one  would  have  to  be  set  off  against  the  other, 
and  that  would  be  the  basis  of  your  financial  adjust- 
ments?— Yes,  but  I can  produce  figures  which  show 
that  on  a transfer  we  do  lose. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I am  not  disputing  that  there 
might  be  a loss? 

11.251.  {Chairman)  : Can  you  tell  us  the  proportion 
of  the  overhead  chargee  to  the  whole  cost  of  educa- 
tion!’— Four  per  cent. 

11.252.  Then  we  pass  on  to  paragraph  19,  and  that 
is,  I think,  the  main  point  you  made  this  morning, 
as  to  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  so  far-reaching  a 
policy,  if  jou  do  not  know  exactly  where  you  are  with 
regard  to  boundaries.  Am  1 correct? — Yes. 

p,853.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I notice  that  the  way 
it  is  stated  here  is  that  “ organisation  ....  becomes 
no  longer  possible  if  the  areas  and  rateable  values  of 
the  Counties  are  to  be  frequently  and  seriously 
reduced”? — Yes.. 

11,254.  It  is  only  the  point  I put  to  you  before? — 
Yes.  It  rather  makes  me  more  moderate  than  you 
think  I have  been  sometimes  in  giving  evidence. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : No;  I think  your  evidence  has 
been  very  fair,  it  I may  say  so. 

p,855.  {Chairman) : Then  on  paragraph  20,  I 
think  we  have  already  discussed  the  point? — ^Yes.’ 

11.256.  And  on  paragraph  21,  again,  you  deal  with 
the  same  point? — Yes. 

11.257.  {Mr.  BiddeU) : I suppose  that  at  each  of 

these  inquiries  into  proposals  to  create  a County 
Borough,  the  disadvantages  as  to  education  are 
brought  before  the  tribunal,  are  they  not? — Yes 
they  are.  ’ 

11,268.  And  the  tribunal  consider  them  and  makes 
their  decision  with  that  knowledge  before  them? — 

I doubt  if  the  tribunals  at  the  Local  Inquiry  who 
consist  of  engineers,  I understand,  generally  consider 
oducation  of  sufficient  value  in  their  proceedings. 

11,259.  That  has  been  suggested  by  previous  wit- 
nesses—that  not  enough  weight  is  given  to  these 
subjects,  and  you  rather  endorse  that.?— Yes;  I am 
quite  suie  that  no  Local  Inquiry  has  ever  given  the 
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education  witness  quite  the  show  you  have  given 

suppose  that  you  would  further  empha- 
gise  ’that,  whether  or  not  the  particular  education 
interest  is  neglected,  you  would  like 
extensions  or  creations  considered  in 
cumulative  efiect  on  your  area?— I think  that  is 

**  11  261.  Can  you  suggest  how  that  can  be  'aclueved? 

Only  hy  direct  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Ooun  y 

Council,  I think— I mean  hy  exhibiting  such  a scheme 
as  the  map  which  Mr.  Vihart  Dixon  put  in,  and  dis- 
cussion on  it.  What  I mean  is  that  If  we  were  to  tee  ■ 

a large  amount  of  the  County,  as  suggested  in  Mr. 
Dixon’s  map,  the  County  Council  could  not  carry  on 
their  scheme,  and  we  should  have  to  press  for  a new 
svstem— we  should  have  to  take  something  like  Lord 
Haldane’s  scheme,  his  idea  was  to  have  a very 
larve  area.  We  could  no  longer  carry  on  the 
work  of  education  if  we  are  to  be  stripped,  and  we 
should  have  to  revise  the 

tion  of  education,  and  take  in  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and 
the  West  Riding,  and  all  the  lot.  _ 

11  262.  The  difficulty  in  considering  how  tHe  pro- 
cedure of  the  tribunal  should  be  amended  is  to  pro- 
vide for  taking  into  account  proposals  for  extension 
that  may  he  made  in  the  future,  because  no  one  can 
tell  what  may  come  forward.  Could  there  be 
requirement  that  aU  applications  in  a given  area 
should  come  forward  together,  and  that  then  no 
proposal  should  come  forward  for  ten  y®ars  or 
something  of  the  sort  ?— I have  not  suggested  anything. 

11  263.  (Chairman) : It  would  be  possible,  would 
it  not,  to  have  a comprehensive  area  ' 

—.Section  6 of  the  Education  Act,  1921,  I think, 

covers  that.  ,, 

11  264  With  regard  to  the  tribunal,  would  your 
observations  as  to  the  Local  Inquiry  apply  equally  to 
Parliamentary  Committees;  that  is  to  say,  education 
perhaps  does  not  loom  so  large  in  the  minds  oI 
Parliamentary  Committees  as  it  might,  in  the  same 
way,  at  the  Local  Inquiry?— I do  not  think  it  does^ 
I think  the  whole  thing  is_  dominated  by  roads  and 
drainage  and  water,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

11,265.  And  less  by  education  ?— Yes. 

11  266.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : The  County  Borough 
Councils  became  Local  Education  Authoritieis  for 
the  first  time,  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  in 
1903,  under  the  Act  of  1902?— Yes_.  _ 

11  267.  Had  you  any  experience  in  extensions  under 
the  1888  Act  between  that  year  and  1903,_  of  what 
was  done  with  sdhools  in  areas  which  may 
have  been  annexed  by  County  Boroughs,  where  the 
County  Borough  Councils  were  not  the  Education 
Authority?— You  mean  personally?  o -vr^ 

11,268.  Can  you  give  us  any  information.  No, 

I cannot. 


11  269.  What  struck  me  was  that  originally 
these  inquiries  were  conducted  by  engineers 
who  were  more  or  less  dealing  with  engineering 
matters.  This  question  of  education  seems  to  come 
in  by  the  -accident  of  circumstances,  namely,  that 
you  became  the  Education  Authority  in  1903;  and 
I want  to  know,  if  a Borough  in  Yorkshire 
was  extending  its  boundaries  before  1903,  and  the. 
School  Board  area  was  coterminous  with  the  Boioug 
before  it  was  extended,  but  by  extending  the  Borough 
was  going  into  the  area  of  another  School  Board,  what 
was  done-did  the  School  Board  of  the  area  which 
was  annexed  still  exercise  jurisdiction  ?— I am  afraid 
I cannot  tell  you  about  that. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard):  Of  course,  there  were  many 
areas  in  which  there  were  no  School  Boards. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  I dare  say,  and  the  state 
of  facts  I have  put  may  never  have  existed.  It  is  an 
assumption,  but  it  really  has  some  tearing  on  the 
duties  of  the  tribunal,  because  primarily  the  tribunal 
were  dealing  with  matters  outside  education.  ^ 
(Chairman):  We  could  pro-bably  get  that  infor- 
mation from  the  Board  of  Education? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard):  I think  we  might  assume  it, 
because  the  School  Board  only  had  to  supplement  the 
supply  of  schools,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
voluntary  schools  at  all.  ' 

(Mr.  Twrton) : A large  number  were  <*uroh 

schools,  and  were  kept  out  of  the  School  Boar 
jurisdiction  by  being  kept  up  voluntarily. 

II  270.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : What  I want  to  get 
at  is  this.  Take  a County 'Borough  in  which  education 
was  administered  by  the  School  Board  of  toe  County 
Borough  of  X.  The  County  Borough  of  X seeks  to 
extend  its  area  into  the  County  area,  and  m doing 
- so  invades  the  territory  of  another  School  Board  Y. 
What  was  dune  with  the  annexed  portion  did  X 
lose  its  powers,  and  did  they  pass  on  to  X?--i  do 
know  of  an  instance.  When  Huddersfield  swallowed 
up  the  village  of  Almondbury,  Almondbury  had 
a School  Board,  and  toe  'School  Board  of  Almond- 
bury passed  to  Huddersfield  with  the  village,  lhat 
is  a case  in  point,  but  whether  there  was  a Local 
Inquiry,  I do  not  know. 

11  271.  (Chairman) : Then  is  there  any  further 
question  on  paragraph  21,  which  ie  a summary  are 
there  any  further  questions  to  ask  Mr.  Jackson,  or 
■ is  there  anything  further  you  would  wish  to  tell  us. 
—I  think  not,  my  Lord. 

11,272.  We  are  very  grateful  for  your  evidence, 
which  has  been  very  helpful  to  us,  and  perhaps  you 
will  give  us  that  little  resume  of  the  systems  in 
other’’ Counties?  You  might  perhaps  give  an  eye  to 
it  yourself,  so  as  to  see  that  the-  mam  types  of 
management  are  illustrated,  and  we  shall  be  still  more 
indebted  to  you? — I wiU  do  so. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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and  a newly  constituted  County  Borough  CouncO 
(Cumberland  C.C.  and  Carlisle  C.B.C.). 

Adjustment  between  a Rural 

Council  District 

Council  (Dartford  R.D.G.  and  Crayford  U.D.C.'). 

Particular  of  County  Districts  within  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Area  of  the  County  of  Essex.  iiupoiiran 

^ oi^th?'r«S’-T*^  Council.— Summary  of  Census  of  Traffic 
on  the  Gaidife  and  Swansea  Mam  Road. 

Bedfordshire  County  Council  -Main  Roads.  Memorandum 
to  Pi’han  Authorities  under  Section  11  (2) 
;md  (10)  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888.  ^ ^ 

Uitterential  Rating  Provisions  in  connection  with  County 
Borough  Extensions  in  Lancashire.  v^ounry 

Acffiitional  Particulars  with  regard  to  the  Effects  .of  the 
Birmingham  Extension,  1911. 

Comparative  Statements  showing  Administrative  Expendi- 
ure  of  two  extended  County  Boroughs  and  two  extended 
Jr-oor  Baw  Unions  in  comparison  with  the  similar  Ex- 
penditure prior  to  the  Extension  of  the  Areas 


Note. 

>om„^  App.„aioe, 

answered  by  them,  are  made  under  the  name  of  the  Departinm^^  of  Loca  Authorities,  and  Questions 

followed  by  the  name  of  the  witness  The  fio-ures  in^iracl-et«  1=011  • whose  behalf  the  witness  appeared, 

.f  Bvidene.  and  the  pap.  .t  .b.  pa..S,‘?.r™d  ““ 

Home  Office  (Dixon),  M.  53,  (II.,  243), 

refers  to  paragraph  53  of  the  Memorandum  of  Evidence  submitced  hv  iVTi-  i t n-  u i 

to  be  found  on  page  243  of  Part  II  of  the  Minutes  of  Bviden™  and  ^ ^ome  Office, 

Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  (Pox),  Q.  7748-9  (III  518) 

S C„p„.ioa,  b. 
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TWENTY-SECOND  DAY. 
Thursday,  31st  January,  1924. 


Pbesbni  : 

The  Eaet.  of  ONSLOW,  O.B.E.,  in  the  Chair 


Libut-Gen.  Sib  GEORGE  MAODONOGH,  K.O.B., 
K.C.M.G. 

Sib  W.  RTLAND  ADKINS,  K.O. 

SiB  WALTER  NICHOLAS. 

Hon.  Sib  ARTHUR  MYERS. 


Me.  W.  R.  BUCHANAN  RIDDELL. 

Mb.  harry  G.  PRITCHARD. 

Mb.  E.  R.  TURTON,  M.P. 

Lieot.-Ool.  SEYMOUR  WILLIAMS. 

Mb.  MICHAEL  HESELTINE,  C.B.  {Secretary). 
Mb.  J.  a.  LAWTHER,  M.B.E.  {Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr.  William  Beook  Keen,  F.C.A.,  and  Mr.  Abthhb  Collins,  F.S.A.A.,  called  and  examined. 


11,273.  {Chairman) : To-day  we  are  to  begin  with 
the  ioint  memorandnm  as  to  financial  adjustment 
prepared  by  Mr.  Keen  and  Mr.  Collins.  I suggest 
that  we  should  go  through  the  joint  memorandum 
first  and  that  we  should  then  ask  Mr.  Keen  to  ta,ke 
his  separate  memorandum,  and  then  proceed  with 
Mr.  Collins?  Have  you,  gentlemen,  compared  your 
separate  memoranda  ? — {Mr.  Keen)  : No,  my  Lord. 

11  274.  So  that  you  would  like  to  he  examined 
again  later  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  of  each  of  you 
on  his  separate  memorandum? — That  occurred  to  me 
as  being  a conveident  course.  {Mr.  Collins):  I 

agree,  my  Lord. 

{ChairjTian) : Then  we  will  take  them  on  the  lines 
I suggested — first  the  joint  memorandum,  and  then 
the  two  separate  memoranda,  and  we  can  return  to 
the  charge  afterwards  when  we  have  done.  Perhaps 
we  may  take  the  joint  memorandum  paragraph  by 
paragraph  ? 


provide  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  all  the  adminis- 

trativ©  services.  . 

3.  When  severance  book  place  it  ceased  to  con- 
tribute to  these  common  charges,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  Authority  of  which  it  had  formed  a part 
ceased  to  be  liable  for  the  services  which  it  had 
previously  supplied  in  the  severed  area. 

4.  Financial  adjustment  was  designed  to  meet 
these  circumstances,  and  the  matters  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  broadly  divide  themselves  into  three 
aroups — (1)  revenues  from  State  Grants  and  Local 
Taxation  Licences,  Estate  Duties  and  Customs  and 
Excise  Duties,  (2)  properties  and  assets  and  the 
debts  (if  any)  thereon,  (3)  annual  contributions  to 
rates  in  relation  to  the  expenditure  m the  severed 
area  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  area  of  the  adminis- 
trative Authority.  . The  method  of  adjustinent  is 
partly  prescribed  by  law  and  partly  established  by 
general  practice. 

Cl™,  . mv-rm/NTiTr  'Pt> nTTT aTO>J  S . 


COUNTY  COUNCILS  ASSOCIATION 

AND 

ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS. 

Joint  Memoeandijm  as  to  Financial  Adjustment 
PEBPAEED  (at  THE  BEQUEST  OF  THE  ROTAL 
Commission)  by  Mb.  William  Beook  Keen, 
EBPBESENTING  THE  CoUNTY  COUNCILS  ASSOCIATION, 
AND  Me.  Aethue  Collins,  ebpeesentinq  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Coepobations. 


Intboduotoey. 

1.  The  severance  of  an  area  of  local  government 
from  the  administrative  unit  by  which  it  had 
previously  been  governed,  whether  it  be  on  the 
formation  of  a new  County  Borough  or  the  addition 
to  an  existing  County  Borough  of  a portion  of  an 
Administrative  County  or  other  transfer  of  area 
from  one  Authority  to  another,  affects  financially 
the  ratepayers  in  the  respective  areas,  and  is,  under 
various  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  particularly  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  made  the  subject  of 
financial  adjustment. 

2.  While  the  severed  area  was  governed  by  the 
County  Council  or  other  administrative  Authority , 
it  shared  in  the  provision  of  buildings  and  institu- 
tions for  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  the  whole  of  the 
area  of  that  Authority,  its  credit  was  pledged  in  the 
security  offered  to  the  investor  who  provided  on  loan 
the  capital  to  defray  the  cost  of  permanent  works, 
and  its  ratepayers  were  liable  to  be  assessed  in 
common  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  area  to  rates 
necessary  to  meet  the  annual  loan  charges  and  to 

46852 


5.  The  statutory  provisions  of  the  1888  Act  relating 
to  adjustments  are  section  32  and  section  62. 

6 Section  32  deals  with  adjustments  between 
Counties  and  County  Boroughs  specified  in  the 
Schedule  to  the  Act. 

7.  This  section  (omitting  portions  not  necessary 
for 'present  purposes)  provides  as  follows:  — 

Sub-section  (1).—“  An  equitable  adjustment 
respecting  the  distribution  of  the  procee(E  ot 
the  Local  Taxation  Licences  and  Probate  Duty 
Grant,  and  respecting  all  other  financial  rela- 
tions, if  any,  between  each  County  and  each 
County  Borough  specified  in  the  said  Schedule  ^ 
being  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  to  be 
situate  in  that  County,  shall  be  made  by  agree- 
ment within  twelve  months  after  the  appointed 
day  between  the  Councils  of  each  County  and  each 
Borough,  and  in  default  of  any  such  agr^ment, 
by  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  this  Act, 
and  such  adjustment  shall  provide  in  the  caee 
of  any  expenses  which  may  in  future  be  incurred 
by  the  County  wholly  or  partly  on  behalf  of  the 
Borough  for  the  liability  of  such  Borough  to  con- 
tribute, and  save  as  provided  by  this  Act,  any 
existing  liability  to  contribute  or  to  incur 
expense  shall,  after  the  appointed  day,  cease, 
and  an  equitable  provision  for  ^ such  cessation 
shall  be  made  in  the  adjustment.” 

8.  Sub-section  (3).-“  In  such  adjustment 
regard  shall  be  had  to  the  existing  property,  debts, 
and  liabilities  (if  any)  connected  with  the  financial 
relations  of  the  County  and  Borough,  and  to  «he 
consideration  that  the  County  is  not  to  be  placed 
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Mr.  A.  Collins,  F.S.A.A.  (Association  oi’  Municipal  Cokpoe.ations). 


in  any  worse  financial  position  by  reason  of  the 
Boroughs  therein  being  constituted  County 
Boroughs,  and  that  a County  Borough  is  not  lo 
bo  placed  in  a worse  financial  position  than  it 
would  have  been  in  if  it  had  remained  part  of 
the  County  and  had  shared  in  the  division  of  the 
sums  received  by  a County  in  respect  of  the 
Licence  Duties  and  the  Probate  Duty  Grant,  as 
jirovided  by  this  Act,  and  to  the  amount  of 
benefit  and  value  of  the  services  which  the 
Borough  receives  in  return  for  existing  contribu- 
tions, if  any,  and  to  all  the  circumstances  of 
each  case  which  it  appears  equitable  to 
consider  . . . 

9.  Section  62,  which  relates  generally  to  adjust- 
ments between  Authorities  affected  by  the  Act  pro- 
ndes  as  follows  : — ’ 

10.  Sub-section  (1). — “ Any  Councils  and  other- 
Authorities  affected  by  this  Act  or  by  any 
Scheme,  Older,  or  other  thing  made  or  done  in 
pursuance  of  this  Act,  may  from  time  to  time 
make  agreements  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
any  property,  income,  debts,  liabilities,  and 
expenses,  so  far  as  affected  by  this  Act  . . . ., 
and  the  agreement  ....  may  provide  for  the 
transfer  or  retention  of  any  property,  debts,  and 
liabilities,  with  or  without  any  conditions,  and 
for  the  joint  use  of  any  property,  and  for  the 
■ transfer  of  any  duties,  and  for  payment  by 
either  party  to  the  agreement  in  respect  of  pro- 
peity,  debts,  duties,  and  liabilities  so  transferred 
or  retained,  or  of  such  joint  user,  and  in  respect 
of  the  salary,  remuneration,  or  compensation 
payable  to  any  officer  or  person,  and  that  either 
by  way  of  a capital  sum,  or  of  a terminable 
annuity  for  a period  not  exceeding  that  allowed 
by  the  Commissioners  under  this  Act  or  the 
Local  Government  Board.” 

Acplication  oe  these  Phovistons  in  1888. 

11.  The  Commissioners  -appointed  under  the  Act 
(Loid  Derby  s Commission)  settled  the  adjustmen-tis 
necessitated  by  the  formation  of  County  Boroughs 
under  the  Act,  and  the  following  extracts  from  tlmir 
Report  will  indicate  the  principles  adopted  by  them  : 

12.  Local  Taxation  Licences  and  Prohate 
Duty  Grant.  ....  We  determined  that  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  distribution  -of  the 
proceeds  of  the  Local  Taxation  Licences  and' 
Probate  Duty  Grant  between  each  County  andji 
the  County  Boroughs  deemed  to  be  thereinu 
situate  would  be  effected  by  giving  to  such 
several  Authorities  in  each  year  the  annual 
amount  received  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  out  of  the  grants  discontinued 
after  the  passing  of  that  Act,  together  with  the 
amount  payable  under  . . . section  26  ” (for  costs 
of  Union  Officers),  ''  and  dividing  the  remainder 
m proportion  to  the  rateable  values  of  the  County 
and  Boi'oughs.  We  also  determined  that  the 
figures  of  the  various  amounts  should  be  fixed, 
for  a period  of  five  years  [■ 

13_.  “ Tjocal  Taxation,  Custorns  and  Fsoisej 
Duties.  In  those  cases  in  which  terms  of  adjust-i 
mont  had  been  settled  by  agreement  between 
the  parties  for  the  -distribution  of  the  proceeds  ’ 
of  the  residue  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs 
and  Excise)  Duties  under  section  1 (1)  (b)  of  the 
Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890, 
we  have  adopted  such  terms,  and  in  default  of 
any  such  agreements  we  determined  that  such 
proceeds  should  be  distributed  between  the 
Coiuity  and  Borough  Councils  ....  in  the 
ratio  of  rateable  values.  ...” 

14.  “ Other  Financial  Delations. — . ...  As 
to  the  salaries  of  County  Officers  towards  which 
a County  Borough  had  been  liable  to  contribute 
before  the  appointed  day,  if  such  officers  should 


in  future  render  no  service  to  the  County 
Borough,  the  liability  of  the  Borough  to  con- 
tribute would  cease,  and  ....  the  payment 
of  a capital  sum  representing  15  years’  purchase 
....  should  constitute  an  equitable  provision 
for  the  cessation  of  liability  in  respect  thereof.” 

15.  “ County  Bridges. — In  the  matter  of 
County  bridges,  ....  the  average  annual  ex- 
penditure of  the  County  for  the  10  years  prior 
to  the  appointed  day  was  to  be  ascertained,  an-d 
the  Boroughs  were  to  be  deemed  to  have  been 
liable  to  contribute  towards  such  expenditure  in 
proportion  to  the  rateable  values  agreed  or 
determined  for  the  purposes  of  the  adjustment, 
and  the  County  was  to  be  deemed  to  have  been 
liable  to  expend  upon  the  County  bridges  within 
the  Borough  the  average  annual  amount  ex- 
pended during  the  same  period.  The  balance  of 
the  cost  of  the  one  liability  over  and  above  that 
of  the  other  we  declared  to  be  the  net  annual 
liability  for  the  cessation  of  which  equitable 
provision  was  to  be  made,  and  we  determined 
that  30  years’  purchase  of  such  annual  liability 
should  be  the  -equitable  provision  for  the  cessa- 
tion thereof.” 

16.  ’ Blain  Doacls. — With  regard  to  main 
roads,  we  determined  that  the  equitable  pro- 
vision for  the  cessation  of  liability  ■ should  be 
based  upon  the  same  principles  as  ha-d  been  laid 
down  in  the  case  of  County  bridges.” 

17.  “ Miscellaneous  Expenses,  including  Par- 
liamentary Degistration. — Towards  such  ex- 
penses as  would  in  future  be  incurred  by  the 
County  wholly  or  partly  on  behalf  of  a County 
Borough,  the  Borough  would  remain  liable  to 
contribute.  The  amount  of  the  continuing 
annual  contribution  was  to  be  settled  either  by 
agreement  or  by  our  decision,  and  deducted  from 
the  amount  of  the  average  annual  contribution 
ma-de  in  respect  of  such  expenses  prior  to  the 
appointed  day.  Of  the  difference  between  such 
amounts,  we  determined  that  the  payment  of  16 
year, s’  purchase  should  constitute  an  equitable 
provision  fo-r  the  cessation  of  liability  to  con- 
tribute. W-e  determined  that  the  value  of  the 
contri-bution.s  should  be  calculated  upon  an  aver- 
age of  the  three  complete  financial  jmars  prior  to 
the  1st  day  of  April,  1889;  but  in  the  case  of 
County  'bridges  'we  made  a distinction,  and  based 
our  awards  upon  a 10  years’  average,  upon  the 
ground  that,  while  the  number  of  bridges  had 
remaiue<l  almost  constant  throughout  that  period, 
the  annual  expenditure  upon  them  had  in  some 
cases  varied  greatly  from  year  to  year.  . . 

18.  ‘ County  Property. — Several  Borouglis 

having  claimed  a share  in  j)^‘(>P6i'ty  which,  by 
the  operation  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  had 
become  vested  in  the  County  Council,  we  declared 
that  such  claim  existed  only  in  respect  of  any 
share  of  beneficial  interest  or  occupation  of 
which  the  Boroughs  had  been  deprived  by  the 
operation  of  that  Act,  and  that  no  Borough  had 
been  deprived  of  any  such  share  in  the  case  of 
the  following  and  similar  buildings,  viz.,  County 
Hall,  Courts  of  Justice  and  Offices,  Judge’s  House 
^iid  Court  Houses.  With  regard  to 
militia  storehouses  and  any  other  County  pro- 
perty of  w'hich  the  rents  were  applied  on  account 
of  the  County  rate,  we  determined  that  such 
proper tj’’  should  be  either  retained  by  the 
County  at  a valuation  or  realised  within  six 
months  of  the  date  of  the  award,  and  that  the 
Council  of  any  County  Borough  which  had  con- 
tributed to  the  cost  of  such  iDroperty  should 
receive  a proportion  of  the  ascertained  value 
thereof,  or  of  the  proceeds  of  sale,  calculated 
upon  the  respective  rateable  values  of  the  County 
and  County  Borough  agreed  for  the  purposes  of 
the  adjustment,  . . . 
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19.  “ County  Lwiatic  Asylums. — . . . . In 

cases  ....  where  it  appeared  to  ns  expedient 
that  one  or  other  of  the  contributing  Authorities 
should  provide  separate  accommodation  for  its 
pauper  lunatics,  ive  made  Orders  directing  that 
such  separate  accommodation  should  he  provided, 
and  proper  compensation  he  made  to  the  out- 
going Authority  for  the  loss  of  its  share  in  the 
asylum.  In  determining  the  amount  of  such 
compensation  we  had  regard  to  the  amount  of 
accommodation  of  which  such  Authority  was 
being  deprived.” 


11.275.  (Chainiian)  : Your  first  two  paragraphs  are 
introductory:  have  you  anything  that  you  wish  to 
add  on  paragraph  1? — (Mr.  Keen):  No,  my  Lord,  I 
think  not.  There  are  other  Acts  tlian  the  Act  of 
1888,  under  which  'adjustment  arises ; for  instance, 
the  Act  of  1894,  and  the  Dissolution  of  Parishes  Act, 
and,  I think,  the  Lunacy  Act  and  the  Licensing  Act, 
under  which  there  are  adjustments  to  be  carried  out 
— they  are  alsO'  carried  out  under  similar  provisions. 

11.276.  Then  on  piaragraph  2? — I have  nothing  to 
add. 

11.277.  On  paragraph  3? — Nothing. 

11.278.  Then  we  come  to  paragraph  4,  in  which  you 
say  in  the  last  sentence:  “ The  method  of  adjustment 
is  partly  'prescribed  by  law  'aiid  partly  established  by 
general  practice.”  I do  not  know  whether  you  -would 
like  to  define  a little  mo're  clearly  the  difference 
between  what  is  defined  by  law  and  what  is  defined 
by  general  practice? — Under  the  Act  of  1888  and  the 
Act  of  1894  the  adju.stment  of  property  and  liabilities 
is  carried  out,  and  the  adjustment  of  other  financial 
relations  too,  subject  to  the  limitations  set  out  in  the 
Adjustments  Act  of  1913. 

11.279.  That  is  the  law? — That  is  the  laiv. 

11.280.  No'W  with  regard  to  the  practice? — With 
regard  to  practice,  the  practice  differs  very  largely, 
and  so  far  as  principles  are  laid  dowm,  they  are  in 
very  few  cases  the  result  of  decisions  of  the  Court. 
Of  course,  there  have  been  many  decisions  of 
ai-bitrators  in  these  oase.3  which  conflict  with  one 
another,  and  it  is  very  .difficult  to  say  ihat  principles 
have  even  been  established  in  arbitrations,  beyond 
the  broad  principles,  that  what  is  aimed'  at  is  an 
equitable  adjustment,  with,  'at  the  present  time,  an 
allo-nmnce  for  any  increase  of  burden  imposed  on  any 
Local  Authority  affected. 

11.281.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Of  course,  principles  can- 
not very  ivell  be  established  by  arbitration,  because 
the  decision,  of  one  arbitrator  wmukl  not  be  binding  on 
another  arbitrator? — Exactly,  and  that  is  the 
difficulty  we  are  faced  -R'ith. 

11.282.  But  there  are  oases  which  have  been 
decided  by  the  Courts, ' under  which,  of  course,  we 
have  principles  -nhich  are  laid  dowm,  and  are 
binding? — Yes. 

11.283.  (Mr.  Turton)  : The  arbitrations  are  gener- 
ally held  before  Ring’s  Counsel  P — Yes,  generally 
they  are,  in  the  nrain. 

11.284.  I mean  it  is  a member  'of  the  legal  pro- 
fession as  a imle,  and  not  an  accountant? — Yes. 

11,2&5.  As  a rule  they  are  King’s  Counsel? — Yes, 
almost  invariably.  I do  not  call  to  mind  any  case 
in  which  it  was  otherwise.  (Mr.  Collins) : I think  my. 
friend,  Mr.  Keen,  would  concur  in  this  addendum 
to  h.is  reply,  that  -n-here  it  could  truly  he  said  that 
arbitrators’  decisions  appeared  to  differ  as  between 
one  arbitrator’s  awa.rd  and  another,  those  differences 
practically  co'nfine  themselves  to  differences  in  arbi- 
trations prior  to  the  application  of  the  1913  Act, 
because,  within  my  knowledge,  there  is  no  case  that 
1 can  call  to  mind  wherein  1 could  say  that  an 
arbitrator’s  decision  in  one  case  under  the  1913  Act 
differed  at  all  from  an  arbitrator’s  decision  in  another 
case  under  the  1913  Act. 


11.286.  (Chairman)  : Do  you  agree  to  that,  Mr. 
Keen? — (Mr.  Keen):  I am  not  quite  sure  that  I 
should,  my  Lord.  H have  particularly  in  mind  tw'o 
cases,  for  insta.nce,  'and  1 am  not  quite  clear,  but  I 
think  probably  they  were  before  1913,  'although  they 
would  not  have  been  affected  by  the  1913  Act,  in 
which  the  question  Was  whether  sewers  were  'assets 
adjustable  or  were  not — that  is  the  kind  of  difference 
that  might  arise  bet-nmen  two  arbitrators,  I think, 
irrespiective  of  the  1913  Act. 

11.287.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Of  course,  the  1913 
Act  set  out  the  sort  of  direction  to  the  jury,  if  one 
may  use  the  figure  of  speech? — ^Yes. 

11.288.  Whether  it  was  a perfect  dir'Cction  is  a 
ma,tter  for  this  Commission  to  investigate? — Yes. 

11.289.  That  is  Mr.  Collins’s  point,  I think? — (Mr. 
Collins) : That  is  so. 

11.290.  Therefore  there  was  not  so  much  room  for 
arbitrators  to  differ  after  the  1913  Act  as  there  was 
befO're? — (Mr.  Keen):  Exactly. 

11.291.  (Chairman)  : It  narrowed  down  the  issue? — 
Yes. 

11.292.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  Do  you  know  how  many 
arbitrations  have  taken  place  under  the  Act  of  1913? 
— N'O,  I do  not. 

11.293.  How  many  have  you  been  in? — il  think  I 
must  have  been  in  a.bout  four*.  I have  been  in  two 
with  Mr.  Collins,  and,  I am  inclined  to  think,  two 
or  three  with  Mr.  Cash,  and  we  Irave  bad  a great 
many  settlements  by  agreement. 

11.294.  (Mr.  Biddell) : The  adjustments  .are  settled 
by  agreement,  are  they,  as  a general  rule? — I think 
the  large  majority  of  them  are. 

11.295.  (Chairman)  : They  do  not  go  to  arbitration 
very  often? — No;  they  are  spun  out  for  years,  very 
often,  and  ultimately  settled  by  agreement. 

11.296.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : And  when  they  do  go  to 
an  arbitrator,  it  is  very  frequently  on  one  or  two 
isolated  points,  'and  not  on  the  whole  matter?  Yes. 
An  attempt  is  always  made  to  restrict  the  scope  of 
the  arbitration  by  agreeing  figures  as  figures,  and 
principles  as  far  as  they  can  be  agreed,  so^  as  to 
leave  only  outstanding  points  for  the  arbitration. 

11.297.  My  experience  of  these  arbitrations  is  that 
they  do  not  last  more  than  a day  or  two,  as  a rule? — 
That  is  so. 

11.298.  (Chairman)  : Then  we  come  to  paragraph  5, 
in  which  you  tell  us:  “ The  statutory  provisions  of 
the  1888  Act  relating  to  adjustments  are  section  32 
and  section  -62.”  I have  them  both  here,  and  they 
are  rather  long  sections.  I do  not  know  whether 
you  wish  to  elaborate  anything  upon  them — ^I  think 
you  do  so  in  the  next  paragraph? — Yes,  we.  do. 

11.299.  Then  perhaps  you  will  pass  to  paragraph 
6? — Yes.  Section  32  dealt  specially  with  the  adju.st- 
ments  between  the  Counties  a.nd  County  Bo'i'ouglis 
specified  in  the  Third  Schedule  to  the  Act,  but  the 
nrinciples  of  section  32  have  been  aipplied  in  other 
cases  of  adjustments  between  Counties  anl  County 
Boroughs. 

11.300.  That  is  to  say,  those  that  were  subsequently 
cons'titu'ted  County  Boroughs  under  the  Act  I — Yes. 

11.301.  And  this  deals  with  the  method  of  financial 
adjustment  between  the  Counties  and  those  Boroughs 
when  they  were  constituted  County  Boroughs  in  the 
yea.r  1888? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

11.302.  Have  you  any  observations  you  wish  to  otter 
on  section  32? — Only  this,  that  we  point  to  the  difter- 
ence  between  the  two  sections  as  being  mainly  a 
difference  in  principle.  Section  32  provides  that 
neither  Authority  shall  be  placed  in  a worse  financial 
position.  Section  62,  whch  applies  to  other  adjust- 
ments, does  not  contain  a similar  provision.  The  pro- 
vision is  of  very  difficult  application,  because  in 


* See  Q.  11,810. 
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eertein  eases  it  wenld  be  quite  iinpessible  te  provide 
that  ueithor  should  be  plaeed  in  a worse  finaneial 
position.  The  question  to  a eertain  extent  depends 
upon  what  may  be  the  rates  raised  by  the  two 
Authorities,  and  if  the  rates  raised  by  the  one 
Authority  are  greater  than  these  raised  by  the  other, 
there  obviously  eannot  be  a flnaneial  adjustment  whieh 
will  net  finaneially  afeet  either  detrimentally, 

11,808,  (Mr,  PrUehard)-.  I think  that  was  reeog- 
Jilsed  by  the  draftsman,  was  it  net,  beeause  the  Aot 
does  not  say  definitely  that  neither  party  shall  be 
plaeed  In  a worse  finanela!  position;  it  says  that  “ in 
sueli  arljustment  regard  shall  be  had  , , , , to  the 
eonslderatlon  that  the  County  is  net  to  be  plaeed  in 
any  worse  finanelal  position,"  and  so  onf=Yes;  it 
does  not  seem  te  be  absolutely  speeifie, 

11,804,  The  draftsman  apparently  had  in  mind 
the  diffieulty  whieh  you  referred  tof=Yes, 

ll,80fi,  (Chairman)  i The  point  is,  you  eannot  earry 
otii  the  full  fle§l4'#  ef  the  Aet,  but  at  I'ate  yeu  ffiust 
go  as  near  to  it  as  you  possibly  eanP=Yes;  it  beeomes 
a matter  of  eompromise  la  some  eases, 

(/fir  llykind  AdMm) ; Bo  I understand  Mr, 

1 rftehard  to  suggest  that  the  words  in  sub=seetion  (8) 
“ regaM  shall  be  had  , , , , to  the  eonslderatlon 
that  the  County  is  not  te  be  plaeed  in  any  worse 
finanelal  position,"  and  that  the  Borough  is  not  te  be 
plaeed  in  a worse  finanelal  positloa=do  I understand 
him  te  suggest  that  the  true  Interpretation  ef  that 
Is  that  you  are  not  te  earry  it  out,  but  you  are  to 
have  it  in  your  mind,  beeause  the  words  nr#  rasher 
peremptory;  there  Is  no  phrase  sueh  as  " as  far  as 
possible,"  or  " on  the  whole,"  or  " so  far  as  the 
eij'eumstanees  may  permit,”  «■  anything  of  that  kind 
==it  is  about  as  peremptory  as  you  ean  get  the  Ingllsfa 
language  te  be,  is  it  netf 

(Mr.  Pritehard)  i No,  I think  net,  What  I want  to 
emphasise  is  the  words  " regard  shall  be  had  , , , , te 
the  eensideration," 

(Mr  Myland  AdMns)  •,  After  F 

(Mr,  Prliehard)  i Yes,  It  dees  not  provide  that  in 
no  eireufflstanees  shall  the  County  or  the  Berou#  be 
plaeed  In  any  worse  finanelal  position,  but  that  regard 
shall  be  had  te  that  e0Hsideratlen=what  is  to  happen 
after  regard  has  been  had  to  it  will  be  for  the 
ai'bltrator  te  determine, 

11,800,  (Mir  Syland  AdMm)  i Yes,  but  the  oensidira= 
tien  is  that  on  both  sides  there  shall  be  no  finaneial 
loss,  At  any  rate,  we  are  not  here  te  ar'gue  the  inter- 
pretatien  ef  an  Aot  of  Parliament,  but  we  want  to 
find  out  as  far  as  we  eau  what  Is  the  measuro  of  ngree- 
ment,  and  I should  have  thought  it  was  the  overruling 
eensideration  that  whatever  you  did  or'  did  net  do, 
you  took  enre  not  te  injure  elther=it  is  absolutely 
bilateral.  Then  I understand  Mr,  Keen  te  say  that 
It  Is  Impossible  in  eertain  eases  f= Yes, 

11.807,  Is  ltF=Yes.  quite  impossible  in  eertain  eases. 
For  Instanee,  assuming  a County  Borough  formed  out 
of  a County,  the  Borough  has  te  set  up  a new 
administrative  staff;  the  ehanees  are  that  that  staff 
will  east  more  than  the  ©ontrlbutlen  whieh  the 
Borough  ha,d  previously  paid  to  the  County  staff. 
That  will  involve  an  Inerease  In  the  rate  ef  th© 
Borough,  and  obviously.  If  the  County  had  te  eem- 
jieiisate  the  Borough  for  that  inerease,  It  would 
Imjjoss  a new  burden  on  the  County, 

11.808,  (Qlinirmm)’,  Are  you  taking  into  eensldera- 
tlon,  not  only  tbs  amount  ef  money  spent  by  th© 
County,  but  also  the  amount  ef  money  spent  in  the 
Borouib  in  maintaining  it  as  a Munlelpal  Borough; 
beeause  you  must  tak©  the  two  together,  must  you  net, 
in  eonvertlng  a Muulelpal  Borough  into  a County 
Borough  F=Ye§,  and  that,  of  eourse,  only  areentuatos 
the  diffieulty,  beeause  the  rates  In  tho  Borough  may 
be  very  dlfl'ereut  from  the  rates  payable  in  the  rest  of 
tlie  County  qua  Bereugh, 


(Sir  Hyland  AdMns)  ',  It  might  b©  arguod,  might 
it  net,  thflt  tho  furthor  part  of  tho  sub-soction  in 
rospeet  of  Lieonoo  Duties  and  Probate  Duty  Grant, 
and  so  on,  governs  tho  whole  section  F 

^ 11,800,  (Mw  Walter  Nieholas)',  It  surely  does,  does 
it  aotF=That,  I think,  is  rather  the  result  of  th© 
decision  m th©  Durham  and  Hartlo2)ool  case, 

11,810,  I hcgitat©  to  interpose  in  this  matter, 
toausel  am  so  voiy  ignorant  on  this  subject,  but  I 
should  have  thought  that  th#  point  which  Sir  Ryland 
has  just  raised  prevented  any  such  condition  of  things 
as  j'oii  suggest  arising  on  an  adju§tment=that  th© 
whole  thing  is  qualified  by  thee#  words,  and  that 
what  regard  is  to  h#  had  te  is  shown  by  the  words, 

in  a worse  financial  position  than  it  would  have 
bma  if  it  had  remained  part  of  th#  County  and  had 
mred  in  the  division  of  tho  sums  received  by  a 
County  in  respect  of  th©  Licenc©  Duties  ”F=Do  I 
understand  you  to  mean  that  regard  Aould  not  be 
had  to  the  fact  that  the  Borough  will  be  in  a worse 
financial  position,  except  only  in  respect  of  th#  share 
of  the  Exchequer  CentrlbutiensF  Of  course,  all  t,h# 
adjustments  prior  to  th©  Godstone  and  Oaterham  and 
West  Hartlepool  cases  were  carried  out  on  the 
assumption  that  that  was  not  th©  meaning  of  the 
section,  but  that  it  wm  intended,  under  section  82, 
to  provide  eempensation  for  the  burden,  and  that 
th#  adjustment  was  to  be  carried  out  on  sueh  lines 
that  neither  should  b©  placed  In  any  worse  flnianclal 
position  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been  in, 

11.811,  (Mir  Hyland  AdMns)  •,  It  is  eoneeivablo,  is 
it  net,  that  the  creation  of  a County  Borough,  or 
even  psslbly  th#  ©xtensien  of  a County  Borough, 
psuffling  it  was  a perfectly  proper  thing  to  do, 
involves  ef  necessity  greater  expense  to  th#  County 
Borough,  and  also  greater  expense  to  the  County 
Council  F You  may  sever  many  partnerships  in  this 
lifi  with  the  result  that  each  partner  finds  th#  solitary 
position  more  expensive  than  the  joint  position.  If 
that  were  dene,  then  obviously  this  sub-section  would 
be  Inadequate  to  dtal  with  th#  matter,  because  te 
that  extent  the  County  Borough  would  bo  paying 
mere  in  return  for  its  complete  autonomy,  and  the 
County  Council  would  either  b#  paying  more  or 
getting  less,  so  that  each  would  suffer  financially, 
although  as  hypothesi  boneflted  by  th#  ampler  ©ther 
pd  diviner  air  in  which  they  would  then  live F-= Yes; 
la  other  words,  tho  Borough  will  suffer  by  reason 
of  having  to  meet  an  increased  expense ; tho  County 
will  suffer  by  reason  of  having  a diminished  ineemo 
to  meet  its  expenses. 

11.812,  Are  Mr,  Keen  and  Mr,  Celling  agreed  as 
to  what  would  be  th#  proper  thing  to  do  la  sueh  a 
ease  ?=(Mr,  OoUins)  t Before  I could  say  yes  or  no 
te  that,  I should  like  to  qualify  iir  Syland’s  premises 
==I  mean,  I am  not  prepared  to  assent  to  th#  view 
that  whenever  an  extension  ef  boundary  takes  place, 
or  a County  Borough  is  constituted,  both  parties  are 
necessarily  put  to  mere  expense, 

11,818.  It  is  not  one  ef  my  premises;  I said,  sup- 
posing  such  a ease  ares#=if  on#  could  imagine  sueh 
a cnseF=I  beg  your  pardon,  I accept  iir  Ryland 's 
cerreetien  whieh  ha  has  been  good  enougli  to  make, 

I gathered  that  was  the  assumption  upon  whieh  h# 
founded  his  argument, 

11,814.  No,  I said  supposing  sueh  a eas#  arose, 
what  would  be  doneF=I  should  eay  undoubtedly  that 
while  the  construction  of  this  sub-sietien  (3)  is  " 
entirely  a legal  matter,  upon  wliieh  1 wish  te  express 
® practice  ther©  is  no  doubt  that 
If  tills  phrase  were  intended  te  apply  te  tho  whole 
adjustment,  it  cannot  be  dene,  and  if  the  correct 
view  IS  that  it  was  only  intended  te  apply  to  the 
Duties,  I agree  that  that  is  done  without 
diffieulty,  (Mr,  Heen)',  I would  like  to  add  in  reply 
to  sir  Rylniid  Adkins,  further,  that  if  the  ease  were 
to  arise  in  which  there  ©nniiet  be  an  absolutely  fair 
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fl4Ja§te§a4  to  a fea¥4a»  es  either,  is  aiy  view 
the  hurto,  if  it  has  te  he  ii8pe§§4,  §heal4  he  m the 
Atttherity  that  §§ek§  the  ehaage, 

11,111,  iO%mrnwn)i  That  i§  te  gay,  §s  the 
B§reegh?=08  the  Bereagh,  {Mf,  OslUm)  ■;  Yea  wiii 
aet  espeet  rae  te  eeaear  is  that  view,  I aar  gare,  ray 
Bei'4? 

lljilg,  iBsl  WilUsmi)  i At  aay  rate,  ia  aa  a4jagt= 
meat  whkh  ealy  4eal§  with  '^at  I raight  eaii  igam, 
ae  geateasplatei  hy  §ah=ge§tiea  ^1),  there  ig  aet  that 
4iiieaity  ia  eeaiiai  te  a eeaelagiea  whkh  ie  egaitahie 
te  hetb  gi4e§  ?=(&',  Mim)-;  There  ig  4illealty  ia 
eeiaiag  te  a eeaelagiea  that  it  sagt  isagege  a har4ea 
ea  either, 

ll,ilf.  Bat  gareiy  aet  ia  reggeet  ef  the  jaatterg 
referred  te  ia  gah=§eetiea  (1),  §seia4iag  Mariaktra,, 
tiye  ehargeg  aa4  ge  ferth?=Me,  ther'e  k aet  the 
4iil6Blty  ia  that  eaee, 

11,111,  ie  that  iir  Waiter  Mkheiag'g  ^iew  that 
§ah=geetiee  (i)  i§  gererae4  hy  gah-§§etiea  (1)  weal4 
geeai  te  he  right?=Yeg,  eahetaatially  right.  It  i§ 
gerhagg  rather  a refiaemeat  te  ge  iate,  hat  it  ig  aet 
gtrietly  right,  fer  thi§  reaeea,  that  eae  ef  the  ehargeg 
eir  the  leeai  rereaaeg  i§  the  half  eegt  ef  the  asaia 
rea4g,  aa4  that  ig  m iaetaatiag  itear  aheat  whieh 
there  aright  he  Biaeh  eeatrererey, 

11, Ilf,  (Sif  Mytmd  AiUns)}  I am  afrai4  I 4i4 
net  make  my  ^agetien  elear,  I 4e  want  te  knew 
whether  Mr,  &ea  aa4  Mr,  Oeiling  4ii§i',  er  what 
they  gay  te  my  hygethetieai  eage=ag§amiaf  fer  the 
memeat  that  the  esteagiea  er  ereatiea  ef  a Oeeaty 
Bei'eagh  fe  right,  hat  aggamiag  alee  that  it  4ee§  ef 
aeeeggity  iareire  greater  esgeage  te  hath,  er  what 
is  the  game  thing,  le§§  ef  rerenae  te  heth^aitheagii 
m hypsthed  it  i§  a greger  ehange,  heth  gartieg  te 
the  ehange  are  net  ^aite  §e  well  eS  a§  they  were 
hefere=in  that  eage  4e  the§e  gentlemen  hath  agree, 
er  what  i§  their  view,  ea  the  ^aeetien  whether  §ah= 
geetien  (I)  eaa  aggly,  er  4e  Mrey  have  te  ge  eat§i4e 
it,  aa4  4eei4e  what  i§  their  attita4e  tewar4§  gaeh 
a ease  a§  that?=I  think  elear iy  gah--§eetien  (i)  earn 
net  he  gtrietly  agglie4  in  that  ease,  an4  that  thei'e 
magt  he  either  a eemgremiie  hy  gbaring  the  twe 
har4etjg  e^nally  between  the  twe;  ei',  a§  I rather 
gaggegt  ig  mere  efeitahle,  the  aanesing  Aatherity 
whieh  ha§  a§k§4  fer  tie  ehange  gheal4  he  the  ene  te 
hear  the  harden,  if  ene  magt,  altheagh  ne  harden 
eaght  theeretieally  te  he  imgeeed, 

11, ISO,  (Mf.  PfUehe/rS) ; Yea  remember  that 
geetien  12  4eal§,  at  meet,  enly  with  the  adjaetment 
ef  the  Eneheqaer  Oentrihatien  Aeeeant,  an4  gregei'ty 
and  dehtg,  and  ge  enj  geetien  B§  ag  it  new  egeratgg, 
having  regard  te  the  deefeieng,  deeg  net  relate  te 
inereaged  harden,  de§§  it=that  fe  dealt  with 
gegarately  hy  the  Aet  ef  10U?=That  ig  §e,  eahjeet 
te  the  regervatien  with  regard  te  the  main  readg 
item  whieh  arlgee  in  the  adjagtment  ef  the  Eseheriaer 
Oentrihatien  Aeeeant, 

11,121,  And  there  yea  eannet  ge  inte  the  ^aegtien 
ef  eeffigetigalien=4h#t  eemeg  ander  tlm  Aet  ef  19-14, 
entirely  f=Yig;  that  ig  te  gay,  the  eharge  an  the 
Esehefaer  Oentrihatien  Aeeeant  may  he  great  er 
gmall,  aeeerding  te  the  view  that  k taken  ef  the 
fatnre  burden  in  reggeet  ef  main  readg, 

ll,S22,  (Cd.  WUUcms}',  And  aJge  the  qaegtien  ef 
aggeggahle  value  hag  geme  hearing  en  it?=Yeg,  that 
k ge ; the  gregortien  ef  the  future  eegt  ef  main  readg 
weald  he  ghared, 

ll,42i,  (Btf  Mytmd  Adkmd : Be  I andergtand  that 
Mr,  Oeliing  agrees  with  Mr,  K«en-=if  yea  eannet  de 
anything  eke,  yen  heth  agree  that  the  aequigitive 
Aatherity  Mieuld  hear  the  greater  harden  ?={M-r', 
OolU/iPS)'.  I wan  enly  waiting  fer  an  eggertunity  te 
deal  with  it-  The  reagen  why  I had  it  exeeedingly 
difficult  te  gay  ye§  er  ne  te'theire  qaestieng,  which  I 
have  a natural  greference  fer  deing,  ig  thig=that 
there  are  §e  many  eecamens  en  which  the  harden 
falling  agen  the  Oeunty  er  the  Bereagh  reggectively 


i§  afeeted  hy  geligy  and  hy  tlm  eetdagt  ef  th§  gartias 
grevieagly  te  the  diggelatieii  ef  partBgrAlgj  timt 
tto'e  are  eae§§  in  whieh  I §heald  §ay  that  this  gr§= 
vigiea,  a§  te  the  eeagideratiee  that  aeithm'  party 
shall  he  ia  a werse  pesltiea  than  hefes'#,  i§  ahselately 
ifflpe§§ihl§  te  carry  eat,  Thme  are  ether  eases  in 
whieh  the  methed  er  system  ef  gevernmeat  is  §e  very 
slightly  varied  after  the  appeinted  day,  whej} 
the  ehaage  has  taken  plaee,  heth  parties  being  very 
P'egressive,  that  nething  remaias  te  he  dene  which 
they  have  aet  deae  hefere  the  aTOshited  day,  and 
yea  came  very  clesely  indeed  te  the  paint  at  which 
yea  eaa  say  that  this  previsien  applies.  As  a general 
prepesitieB,  hewever,  I think  the  ©emmissieii  sheakl 
he  advised  hy  hath  ef  as  Jeintly,  ea  this  particular 
peiat,  that  if  the  ceasideratieii  is  te  he  that  neither 
party  is  te  he  ia  a werse  pesitiea  than  hefei'e,  there 
are  many  eccasieae  en  which,  if  it  applies  te  every 
itma  ef  adjastiaent  eseept  harden,  it  can  he  dene, 
The  harden  under  the  Aet  ef  1914  weald  he  pr^- 
tieaily  the  ealy  eiement  ia  aa  adjastaieBt  te  u'hich 
that  phrase  aheat  ijeither  party  heiag  werse  eff  ceaid 
aet  he  applied,  and  as  the  1911  Act  d^is  with  it, 
if  I may  respe^aliy  suggest  it,  the  peiat  is  rather 
pedantic  at  this  stage,  because  the  19H  Act  has  ef 
itself  previded  fer  whatevm'  difficulty  uiust  have  hcmi 
felt  ia  applyiag  this  previsiea  te  hutdcii, 

11,124,  (Qlmrmmi\i  Thea  what  it  cemes  te  is  that 
if  the  twe  Aatherities,  tlm  Oeaaty  Oeaacil  aad  the 
OeaBcil  ef  the  new  Oeaaty  Bereagh,  are  raa  ea  tlm 
same  ikies,  it  is  aet  difficult  te  make  aa  gdjastmeat, 
hat  if  the  Oeaaty  is  pregressive  aad  the  Bei'etigh  is 
aet,  er  m§  mm,  thea  it  weald  he  mere  difficiilt?= 
Yes, 

11, §25,  Be  yea  agree  te  that  Mr,  Keeaf=(M-?’, 
Sgm)  ■;  I de  aet  §ait§  feilew  the  applicatiea  ef  it  ia 
the  adjastineat, 

11,12®,  (Mr,  Twnim)  > Te  he  ^aite  clear,  yea  are 
referring  te  sah^sectiea  (4)  ef  sectieii  i2f=Ye§,  Of 
course,  the  future  hardea  is  affiat  has  te  he  cem 
sidered,  aad  if  eae  Aatherity  is  amre  pregressive 
thaa  aaether,  ae  deaht  its  future  hardea  will  he 
greater  fca  that  ef  the  ether,  hat  that  is  a future 
harden  whieh  asaaiiy  dees  aet  eater  late  tim  ^aestiea 
ef  adjastaseat,  because  the  future  is  se  uiicertain' 
that  we  caaaet  dip  late  it  and  eeavert  it  iate  figures, 
(Mr.  6dlki§}  < That  is  true,  hat  if  it  will  help  tlm 
Oemmissiea,  amy  I deal  with  iir  Byland  Adkins's 
geint  whether  my  assent  ceaid  he  given  te  Mr,  Seea's 
prepesitiea,  that  if  there  is  a hardea  te  he  herne 
v/hich  this  sah-seetien  caaaet  deal  with,  it  sheakl 
he  herae  hy  tire  Aatherity  premetiag  the  sehearef 
It  ffliglrt  heip  the  Oemmissiea  if  I pat  the  twe  ^aes- 
tiens  tegether,  and  I wiii  de  se  very  briefly,  iap- 
pesiag  a Bereagh  has  a leBf=standing  cause  ef  eem- 
plaint  against  the  Oeaaty,  as,  fer  example,  ia  tire 
amtter  ef  the  maiatenaage  ef  main  reads,  net  declared 
te  he  main  reads,  within  the  Berenghj  and  snppesing 
again  that  all  the  main  reads  in  tire  Berengh,  which 
in  their  view  engirt  te  he  main  reads,  er  are  mairr 
reads,  have  been  very  imperfectly  maiataiaed,  tlrese 
may  he  among  the  principal  eanses  fer  the  Bererrglr 
endeavouring  te  ehtain  autefreffly=first,  in  tire 
primary  ease  I pat  te  yea,  tire  desire  te  ehtain  relief 
from  tlm  harden  whieh  has  Mien  upon  the  Borough 
for  the  maratenance  of  the  main  roads,  while  tire 
Borough  has  not  been  assisted  Iry  tire  County  as  te 
Bros#  main  roads  passing  through  the  town,  and, 
secondly,  while  the  Boroaj^  has  been  paying  the 
fall  highways  rate,  the  main  roads  in  tire  Borough 
have  not  been,  as  the  legal  people  say,  adrjsgaately 
maiataiaed.  There,  in  that  case,  the  greater  tire 
grievance  of  the  Boroagb,  and  tire  greater  the  desire 
for  autonomy,  the  greater  will  he  the  harden  falling 
upon  the  Borough  when  it  lias  its  amhitioas  realised, 
because  it  has  Sr  go  oa  paying  compensation  trr  the 
Ooun-^,  and  forthwith  it  has  to  bring  up  to  the 
standard  it  desires  the  services  as  to  which  previmrsly 
it  bad  cause  for  complaint.  That  is  an  illustration  of 
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the  difficulty  of  giving  a general  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions. 

11,327.  (iS'iV  Hyland  Adkins):  Would  you  go  as  far 
as  this,  with  Mr.  Keen,  because  I want  to  see  how 
far  we  can  agree.?  Where  the  alteration  of  an  area 
is  found  to  be  due  to  the  imperfections  of  one 
Authority,  in  the  case  you  quote,  of  the  County 
Council,  your  argument  would  be  that  certainly  no 
greater  burden  should  fall  on  the  Authority  not 
found  to  be  guilty  of  imperfections  than  falls  on  the 
Authority  which  ex  hypothesi  is  found  to  be 
imperfect — that  is  your  first  point? — Yes,  I think 
that  puts  it  clearly. 

11,328.  But  supposing  you  had  oases  in  which  the 
deciding  tribunal  did  not  find  imperfection  on  either 
side— that  would  be  possible,  I suppose  ? Yes. 

11,320.  Assuming  the  case  of  a very  large 
Borough,  in  which  the  tribunal  finds  no  grievance  as 
to  main  roads  or  anything  else,  but  which  for  reasons 
easily  understood,  human  reasons,  desires  to  become  a 
County  Borough,  and  the  tribunal  decides  that  it 
shall  be  allowed  to  become  a County  Borough — in  that 
case,  where  there  is  no  blame  attached  by  the  proper 
tribunal  to  either,  do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Keen  that 
the  burden  should  rest  on  that  Authority  which 
without  fault  proved  by  the  other,  changes  the  statul 
guo  Under  the  1913  Act,  the  compensation  being 
fixed  M It  is,  a.  burden  falls  upon  both,  and  I must 
say  I hold  by  the^  1913  Act  as  la  fair  ooinpromisei  on 
the  many  difficulties,  including  the  one  in  particular 
which  you  have  put  to  me,  w^hich  arise  between 
these  parties.  I think  the  1913  Act  ailequately 
provides  for  those  cases,  and  I should  not  assent  to 
any  suggestion  at  this  stage,  if  you  wish  for  my 
personal  view,  which  imported  any  alteration  in  the 
lyio  Act. 

11,330  I only  want  to  articulate  the  differences 
between  Mr.  Keen  and  yourself  on  a pure  question  of 
principle--where  you  have  two  Authorities,  and 
neithei  of  them  open  to  blame  in  the  opinion  of  an 
impartial  and  competent  tribunal— one  seeks  for  a 
change,  and  the  other  says  “ Oh,  no,  we  do  not  want 
a change  —Mr.  Keen  says  that  the  one  which  takes 
the  responsibility  of  altering  should  bear  the  burden 
of  the  consequent  alteration,  but  you,  I understand, 
Ml.  Collins,  say  that  that  cannot  happen  without 
other  considerations  being  of  necessity  involved  and 
you  take  your  stand  on  the  1913  Act  as  being  an 
adequate  way  of  dealing  with  the  whole  thing ?--Yes. 

11.331.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  Were  the  whole 

series  of  statements  you  have  made,  made  in  the  lio-ht 
of  the  1913  Act? — Yes.  “ 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  That  is  my  difficulty,  my 
Lord.  V\e  have  got  in  this  document,  which  I tried 
to  master  last  night,  a historical  statement  ivhich 
leads  up  to  the  1913  Act,  and  until  we  get  to  the 
1 Jlo  Act  and  understand  the  change  that  the  1913 
Act  brought  about,  I think  it  is  a mere  waste  of  time 
to  go  on  discussing  all  this. 

(Chairman) : You  mean  that  ive  ought  not  to  dis- 
cuss these  points  until  we  get  to  the  separate 
memoranda.?  ^ 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I do  not  say  the  separate 
memoranda,  but  I should  like  to  protest  against 
■leing  taken  through  a maze  of  intricacies  at  present. 

11.332.  (Col.  W’illiams):  I do  not  quite  follow  your 

Snr?""T’  to  the  main 

oads.  In  cases  in  which  mam  roads  are  main  roads 

•on I ""I""'-  to88,  being  main 

teLnce?-lYes“'°"®  " 

11.333.  And  under  sub-section  (3)  of  section  11  if 
there  is  any  dispute  about  the  cost  of  maintenance, 
that  is  to  be  settled  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
(now  the  Minister  of  Health)  ?— Yes. 

11,334  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  an  adequate 
reinody  for  any  grievance  as  to  the  cost  of  main  roads? 

It  ought  to  be,  certainly,  but  there  are  cases  in 


plenty  hi  which  neither  Authority  is  disposed  to  invoke 
the  assistance  of  an  outside  party  to  settle  their  differ- 
ences, and  whether  that  be  so  or  be  not  so,  there  are  a 
Lair  number  of  cases  coining  under  my  personal  notice 
in  which  It  IS  clear  from  the  figures  that  there  is  such 
a diflerence  between  the  contributions  made  by  the 
County  towards  the  local  cost  of  main  roads  and  the 
total  cost  that  there  is  a substantial  burden  of  expense 
tailing  on  the  local  rate  which  only  a long  dispute  as 
to  how  much  of  that  traffic  was  local,  and  therefore 

County,  would  decide. 

ll,33o.  But  having  got  that  remedy  under  the  Act 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  care  to  invoke  the  aid  of 
the  tribunal  to  settle  the  matter  can  hardly  be  a 
matter  of  complaint  on  their  part?- 1 did  not  put  it 
as  a matter  of  complaint  in  the  first  instance.  I put 
it  as  an  example  of  the  circumstances  which  would  be 
present  in  the  supposititious  case  which  Sir  Ryfand 
put  to  me;  I was  not  making  a grievance  of  it. 

11,336.  (Sir  W alter  Nicholas):  Does  it  nqt  come  to 
this,  that  if  in  the  earlier  state  of  the  law  the  burden 
IS  to  be  dealt  with,  the  witnesses  are  agreed  as  I 
understand  it,  that  it  is  very  difficult,  and  impossible 
in  some  cases,  to  do  it  under  those  sections? — (Mr 
Neen)  : That  is  so.  • v 

(Sir  W^alter  Nicholas) : Subject  to  Colonel  Williams’s 
question. 

(Col.  Williams):  The  point  is,  the  main  road 

question  does  become  a burden  question. 

(Sir  W^ alter  Nicholas) : One  agrees  with  that,  but 
what  we  have  to  look  at  is,  what  is  the  condition  of 
things  produced  by  the  1913  Act. 

11,337  (C/iairman)  : We  get  to  that  at  a later  point, 
but  1 gather,  with  regard  to  what  Sir  Walter  said  just 
now,  that  you  are  both  agreed  on  that  point  1 
gather,  however,  that  Mr.  Collins  thinks  it  rather 
more  easy  to  arrive  at  an  adjustment  than  Mr.  Keen 
IS  putting  it  shortly ?— (Mr.  Collins):  Yes. 
(Sir  n alter  Nicholas) : Tho  difficulty  being  on  Mr 
Keen^g.  side. 

(Col.  Williams):  Mr.  Keen,  of  course,  made  a 
leservation  on  the  question  of  main  roads  and  1 
wished  to  point  out  that  there  was  a provision  under 
the  Act-  of  1888. 

(Cludrman)  : We  come  to  that  on  paragraph  16. 
11,^8.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : I want  to  ask  you  this, 
Mr.  Keen,  on  paragraph  10.  It  has  reference  to  a 
question  which  was  raised  by,  I think,  Sir  AValter 
Nicho.as  last  time ; that  is  with  regard  to  the  transfer 
of  projierty.  I do  not,  of  course,  want  to  ask  you  to 
interpret  section  62  of  the  Act  of  1888,  which  is  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty,  but  what  I want  is  the 
piactice.  Under  section  62,  where  an  adjustment  is 
made  bj'  agreement,  it  may  provide  for  the  transfer 
or  retention  of  any  property— the  Act  says  so  ?—(Mr 
Keen) : Yes.  ^ 

11,339  Now  I want  to  ask  you  whether,  in  practice, 
where  there  is  no  agreement,  and  the  matter  goes  to  an 
ai  bitrator,  it  is  considered  that  the  arbitrator  has  a 
right  to  transfer  property  ?— Yes,  it  is  so  considered, 
and  although  I cannot  name  the  case,  I have  in  mind 
a case  in  which  an  arbitrator  expressly  stated  that  he 
had  power,  and  I had  my  doubts,  I remember,  as  to 
how  his  power  was  derived;  but  I am  sure  that  it  is 
assumed  and  accepted  in  a great  measure  that  an 
arbitrator  has  power  to  transfer  property,  subject  to 
adjustment. 

11,340.  "Do  you  say  that  in  a great  measure  that  is 
the  accepted  view  it  is  new  to  me.^ — I would,  not  say, 
perhaps,  in  a great  measure,  but  I have  been  con- 
cerned in  arbitrations  in  which  it  has  been  expressly 
stated  that  the  arbitrator  had  the  powei',  and  it  is  a 
power,  I think,  wihich  was  also  exercised  by  Lord 
Derby's  Commi&don.  L think  you  will  find  in  the 
Report  of  Lord  Derby’s  Commission  that  they  refer 
to  the  fact  that  they  had  required  Authorities  to 
retain  lunatic  asylums,  and  a Borough  to  set  up  a 
separate  asjduni. 
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11,311.  I am  not  sure  tliat  Lord  Derby’s  Commission 
had  exactly  the  same  powers  as  an  arbitrator? — No, 
possibly  not. 

11.342.  At  all  events,  you  say  that  according  to 
your  experience  (which  differs  from  what  I have 
heard  before)  some  arbitrators  do  think  that  they 
have  the  power  under  this  section  to  transfer  pro- 
pettv? — Yes,  but  I Should  think  it  is  a power  that 
is  very  seldom  exercised. 

11.343.  {Sir  Walte.r  Nicholas) : It  is  generally  done 
by  the  Order,  is  it  not? — It  is  done  very  often  by 
the  Order. 

11.344.  (Mr.  Fritchard) : The  Order  itself  con- 

stantly, I think,  transfei-s  such  things  as  elementary 
schools,  and,  I think,  police  stations? — Not  always. 

11.345.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : May  I ask  whether 
Mr.  'Collins  agrees  with  Mr.  Keen  on  that  point?  W'o 
are  at  present  trying  to  get  a joint  statement  from 
both.  I,  like  Mr.  Pritchard,  was  struck  with  Mr. 
Keen’s  answer,  and  I should  like  to  know  whether 
Mr.  Collins  agrees? — (Mr.  Collins):  My  experience, 
curiously  enough,  is  that  in  the  only  contested  case 
in  which  this  point  arose,  the  parties  disputed 
whether  the  arbitrator  had  the  right  to  transfer 
property,  and  an  eminent  counsel  who  is  now  deceased 
was  consulted,  and  he  said  no,  and  both  parties  agreed 
to  abide  by  his  decision. 

11.346.  As  he  is  now  deceased,  you  may  tell  us 
who  it  was? — It  was'  Mr.  Balfour  Browne.  He 
advised  that  the  arbitrator  had  no  power  to  transfer ; 
he  said  this  clause  was  far  too  ambiguous  for  him  to 
claim  undeo.'  obscure  sections  of  an  Act  like  this  that 
the  arbitrator  could  do  what  was  alwa.j's  done,  in 
counsel’s  experieii'Ce,  by  an  Order  approved  by 
Parliament. 

11.347.  (Chairman)  : You  discuss  the  question  of 
Orders  later  on? — Yes. 

11.348.  (Col.  Williams) : There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  parties  leaving  disputed  questions  of  the 
kind  to  the  arbitrator? — Not  a bit. 

11.349.  (Chairman)  : As  long  as  they  agree  it  is 
all  right,  but  there  is  no  power  vested  in  the  arbitra- 
tor to  decide? — That  was  the  advice  we  got. 

11.350.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : They  may  not  be 

able  to  agree  among  themselves,  but  if  they  agree 
to  submit  it  to  him,  he  may  decide? — (Mr.  Keen) : 
May  I add  that  where  the  Order  is  silent  as  to  what 
property  passes,  it  would  be  necessary  either  for  the 
arbitrator  to  decide  it  in  the  absence  of  agreement, 
or  else  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  fact  of  the  pro- 
perty being  in  the  added  area  would  operate. 

11,361.  (Col.  Williams) : That  is  not  necessarily 

true,  is  it? — That  is  not  necessarily  true,  because 
there  are  cases  in  which  a County  have  a building 
in  the  Borough  wdiich  the  County  wish  to  retain. 

11.352.  (Chairman)  : Quite — secondary  schools,  for 
example? — Secondary  schools  and  police  stations. 

11.353.  (Sir  IVaUcr  Nicholas) : There  is  nothing  in 
the  1888  Act  corresponding  with  section  67  of  the 
Act  of  1894,  is  there — that  is  the  section  I read  at 
the  last  sitting?  Section  67  of  the  Act  of  1894  says,' 
“ Where  any  powers  and  duties  are  transferred  by 
this  Act  from  one  Authority  to  another  Authority— 
(1)  all  property  held  by  the  first  Authority  for  the 
purpose  or  by  virtue  of  such  powers  and  duties  shall 
pass  to  and  vest  in  the  other  Authority,  subject  to 
all  debts  and  liabilities  affecting  the  same.”  There 
is  an  absolute  statutory  vesting  under  that  Act  of 
property  which  is  in  an  area  which  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  Authority.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
1888  Act.  I should  have  thought,  until  I heard  Mr. 
Keen,  which  authorises  such  a transfer?  Any  transfer 
is  a matter  for  an.  Order? — On  that  point,  I think 
Sir  Walter  perhaps  forgets  the  fact  that  property 
such  as  is  referred  to  must  relate  exclusively  to  the 
transferred  area. 

11,354.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  Although  in  it  ? — Although 
in  it — although  it  may'  serve  both  areas,  which  very 
0.  ten  happens. 


11,366.  (Sir  W'alter  Nicholas) : I sent  for  the 

Cardiff  Order— Sir  Lewis  and  I happened  to  be  in 
agreement  on  this  point,  and  he  has  been  kind  enough 
to  write  to  me — and  I looked  through  the  Cardiff 
Order,  and  there  was  excluded  from  the  transfer 
from  Dinas  Powis  to  Cardiff  an  isolation  hospital 
which  was  in  the  area,  but  which  the  Dinas  Powis 
people  wanted  to  retain — that  was  by  the  terms  of 
the  Order,  and  I very  mudh  question  whether  the 
arbitrator  could  make  a vesting  Order? — Yes,  but 
my  point  was  that  the  section  you  referred  to  in  the 
1894  Act,  section  67 

11,366.  I am  only  saying  that  there  is  no  similar 
section  in  the  1888  Act?— Yes,  but  my  point  was  that 
“ all  property  held  by  the  first  Authority  for  the 
purpose  or  by  virtue  of  such  powers  and  duties  shall 
pass  to  and  vest  in  the  other  Authority  ” — it  may  be 
held  that  for  the  purpose  of  those  duties  and  powers 
in  relation  to  its  own  Authority  and  another 
Authority,  if  there  is  a difficulty,  it  must  be  dealt 
with  by  agreement  or  arbitration. 

11.357.  (Col.  Williams) : You  really  want  the  word 
“wholly  ”?— Yes,  and  the  Orders  and  Private  Acts 
usually  provide  that  property  relating  exclusively 
to  the  transferred  area  shall  pass,  and  debts  also, 
and  that  properties  relating  to  the  transferred  area, 
together  with  any  other  area,  shall  be  a matter  for 
adjustment. 

11.358.  (Mr.Hiddell) : And  that  is  the  dividing 

line  between  the  Authorities?— Yes,  the  dividing  line 
between  the  Authorities. 

11,369.  (Chairman) : Then  we  pass  to  paragraph 
11.  You  tell  us  that  a Commission  was  set  up  in  1888 
ifiider  Lord  Derby’s  Chairmanship  to  settle  these 
■adjustments,  and  in  paragraph  12  and  subsequent 
pa.ragraplis  y'ou  'deal  with  the  items.  I think  it 
would  be  convenient  if  you  could  give  us  any  further 
points  on  the  paragraphs  as  we  come  to  the  various 
items;  for  instance,  take  paragraph  12,  “Local 
Taxation  Licences  and  Probate  Duty  Grant  ”? — Yes; 

“ An  equitable  adjustment  of  the  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  Local  Taxation  Licences  and  Probate 
Duty  Grant  between  each  County  and  the  County 
Boroughs  deemed  to  be  therein  situate  would  be 
effected  by  giving  to  such  several  Authorities  in  each 
year  the  annual  amount  received  prior  to  the  passing 
of  the  Local  Government  Act  out  of  the  grants  dis- 
continued after  the  passing  of  that  Act,  together  with 
the  amount  payable  under  section  26.”  I think  the 
point  1 should  impress  on  the  Commission  is  that  the 
amount  received  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  out  of  the  discontinued  grants 
included  the  grant  of  the  half  cost  of  main  roads.  1 
think  perhaps  I might  put  it  shortly. 

11,360.  You  get  to  that  in  paragraph  16,  do  you 
not? — Yes,  we  deal  with  that  in  paragraph  16;  but  the 
only  iioint  I was  going  to  emphasise  is  that  it  wants 
to  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  while  main  roads  were 
the  subject  of  a grant  before  1888,  they  were  subject  to 
grant  in  this  way,  that  the  Highway  Authority  main- 
tained the  main  roads  and  claimed  half  the  cost  from 
the  County;  the  County  then  claimed  half  that  cost 
from  the  Government,  and  the  Highway  Authority  also 
claimed  half  of  the  cost  that  had  fallen  on  it  from  the 
Government;  so  that  as  between  the  thi'ee  Authorities, 
the  Government  bore  half  the  cost,  the  Authority 
maintaining  the  road  bore  a quarter  of  the  cost,  and 
the  County  bore  a quarter  of  the  cost.  Then  under 
section  24  certain  griints  were  given  in  lieu  of  di.s- 
continued  grants,  but  those  grants  under  .section  24 
did  not  include  the  grant  in  respect  of  the  dis- 
continued half  cost  of  main  roa^ds ; and  that  is  the 
point  which  has  led  to  so  much  difficulty  in  connection 
with  these  Exchequer  Contributions  adjustments,  and 
is  also  dealt  with  in ' the  1913  Act,  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  half  cost  of  main  roads  was  to  be 
■regarded  as  a priority  payment,  although  it  is  not 
included  in  the  priority  payments  either  in  section  24 
or  section  26. 
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II,.Ii51.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  under  this 
st>ction  the  half  cost  of  main  roads  was  not  dealt  with. 
How  was  it  dealt  with  by  Lord  Derby’s  Commission  ? — 
Lord  Derby’s  Commission  did  give  half  the  cost  of 
main  ^ roads,  although  it  was  not  included  among  the 
priority  payments,  but  that  led  to  a great  amount  of 
controversy  on  the  question  whether  the  half  cost  of 
main  roads  should  be  treated  as  a priority  payment; 
and  that  was  only  set  to  rest  by  the  1913  Act. 

11,-362,  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : Before  you  leave  that, 
that  was  regarded  as  an  injustice,  was  it  not,  on  the 
part  of  some  Quarter  Sessions  Boroughs,  because  in 
the  Quarter  Sessions  Boroughs  there  were  no  main 
roads,  technically  P — Yes,  that  wa«  60, 

(Sir  Bylamd  Adkins) : For  instance,  our  old  friend 
the  Great  North  Road  in  Newcastle  on-Tyne  is  given 
as  an  instance,  as  not  being  a main  road,  and,  there- 
fore, the  Corporation  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  received 
no  grant  in  respect  of  it,  and  the  result  was  that  that 
could  not  be  taken  into  account  when  adjusting  the 
grant  under  the  Act  of  1888;  in  other  words  it  was 
not  a uniform  incidence— that  is  what  it  comes  to? 
(Mr.  Pritchard) : Yes, 

11,363,  (Chairman)  : Then  with  reference  to  para- 

graph iZ,  “Local  Taxation,  Customs  and  Excise 
I anything  further  to  add  to  that? 

—No,  I think  no  question  arises  with  regard  to  that. 

11,364-  Then  unless  Mr.  Collins  has  anything  to  say 
on  the  paragraph  we  will  proceed  to  the  next? — (Mr. 
Collins) : If  I have  anything  to  say  I will  do  so  later 
TO  I was  going  to  make  the  comment  which  Mr 
Pritchard  has  made. 

11.365.  'Then  we  may  take  it  that  if  you  do  not 
agr^  with  what  has  already  been  said,  you  will  tell 
us  later.? — ^Yee. 

11.366.  Then  I will  go  to  paragraph  14,  “ Other 
Financial  Relations  ’’;  that  is  salaries  of  County 
Officers!’ — Yes. 

11.367.  (,S'ir  Byland  Adkins) : I see  it  is  said  here 
If  such  officers  should  in  future  render  no  service 

to  the  ^nnty  Borough,  the  liability  of  the  Borough 
to  contribute  would  cease,  and  ....  the  payment  of 
a capital  sum  representing  15  years’  purchase  .... 
should  constitute  an  equitable  provision  for  the  ces- 
sation  of  liability  in  respect  thereof.’’  That  would 
apply  to  a Clerk  of  the  Peace  or  a Clerk  of  the  County 
Council? — (Mr,  Been) : Yes. 

11.368.  Does  that  mean  15  years’  purchase  of  the 
^are  which  could  previously  be  allotted  to  the  County 
Borough? — ^No,  15  years’  purchas®  M the  contribu- 
Gons  that  had  previously  been  made  by  the  Cbuntv 
Borough. 

11.369.  May  I ask  what  was  the  reason  for  fixing 
lo  years’  purchase? — ^15  years’  purchase  was  adopted, 

I think  I may  say  without  question,  as  being  a sort 
of  medium  compromi^  on  the  number  of  years  which 
an  existing  officer,  or  existing  officers,  on  the  average 
might  be  expected  to  remain  in  office. 

11.370.  That  is  to  say  it  depends  on  the  limitation 
of  an  individuars  existence?— Yes,  it  would  have  been 
too  cumbersome  to  go  into  the  questions  of  health 
and  the  conditions  of  life  of  every  officer,  and  this 
was  taken  as  a compromise. 

11.371.  But  the  supposed  figure,  fifteen,  having  got 
in  by  reference  to  human  frailty,  retained  its  posi- 
tion, in  all  probability,  as  applied  to  building  and 
other  things,  did  it  not?— Yes;  nitimately  it  became 
applied  to  services,  bnt  not  to  buildings,  I flunk. 

11.372.  (Chairman) : The  Clerk  of  the  Peace  wonld 
remain  as  Clerk  of  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  in 
certain  cases,  but  the  police  of  the  Borough  would  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  County,  and  I assume  the 
salaries  or  what  not  would  he  provided  between  the 
two?  (2Ir.  Collins) : No,  the  salary  is  continued  by 
the  County,  and  a contribution  is  paid. 

11.373.  That  is  what  I meant— that  would  be  in 
respect  of  the  services  as  Clerk? — Y®. 

11.374.  As  regards  paragraph  15,  «'  Cbun^ 

Bridges,”  you  tell  us  the  method  was  that  an  adjust- 


ment was  made,  and  we  get  t!,e  figure  of  thirty? 

(Mr.  Keen):  Yes. 

H,376,  Will  you  tell  us  why  that  figure  was  taken? 
—Thirty  years  at  that  time  was  considered  to  be  prac- 
tically  perpetuity,  and  it  was  a^uined  that  the  bur- 
den  of  maintaining  the  bridges  was  a burden  which 
would  remain  on  the  area  in  perpetuity,  and  as  the 
calculation  of  the  burden  was  in  that  case  based  on 
ten  years’  experience,  for  the  reason  that  bridges 
do  not  very  frequently  come  under  serious  repair  it 
was  necessary  to  take  a longer  period  to  arrive  at  the 
average  annual  expenditure, 

11)376,  (Sir  Bylamd  Adkins) : When  you  say  that 
thirty  years  was  taken  as  an  equivalent  of  per- 
imtuity,  what  exactly  do  you  mean?— At  that  time 
the  value  of  money,  ae  represented  by  Government 
JoaM  and  so  on,  was  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  three  per  cent.;  three  per  cent,  is  equivalent 
to  thirty-three  and  one-third  years’  purchase,  and 
thirty  yeans  approximates  to  that  period, 

11.377,  So  that  the  notion  was,  to  translate  it  into 
te^  of  money,  that  if  a County  Borough  previously 
paid  a certain  quota  to  the  cost  of  bridges  per  annum 
and  paid  to  the  County  thii-ly  times  that,  the  pay- 
ment would  enable  the  County,  under  the  then  con- 
ditions, to  go  on  repairing  those  bridges  in 
perpetuity? — ^Yes, 

11.378,  That  is  to  say,  in  perpetuity  as  far  as  that 
co^,  or  tteir  proportion  of  the  cost,  was  concerned? 

Y^,  (Mr.  GoUms) : It  is  a standing  item  of  capital 
which  produce  the  income,  that  is  to  say,  the  capital 
sum  always  remained, 

11,3/9,  ((Chairman):  It  was  the  income  on  the 
capital  which  was  sufficient  ?— Ye®,  and  that  sheds 
fight  on  one  or  two  questions  as  to  why  the 
l^unties  sM  retain  very  large  capital  sums, 
the  reason  being  that  the  capital  sum  has  to  be 
invested  in  order  to  produce  the  income  of  which 
they  have  been  deprived, 

11,3^,  (Sir  Byland  Adkins):  I want  to  get,  in 
connecton  with  to  important  fact,  your  opinion  on 
the  question  whether  the  user  of  County  bridge  was 
not,  relatively  speaking,  fairly  uniform  for  many 
years  before  the  Act  of  1888?  Roughly  speaking, 
^ the  decay  of  coaching,  the  use  of 
Comty  bridges  from  time  to  time  was  on  the  whole 
Woim,  WM  it  nab?~(Mr.  Keen)  : I do  not  know 
tot  I would  go  beyond  this— that  it  was  more  uniform 
than  It  is  at  the  present  time, 

11.381.  I will  come  to  the  present  time  in  a moment 
At  any  rate  the  use  of  County  bridges  was  more 
imform  for  fifly  years  prior  to  to  Act  than  it  has 
been  since-do  we  agree  to  that?— I should  think  so. 
unquestionably. 

11.382.  There  _is  now  a greater  use  of  County 
bridges  for  heavier  traffic  and  through  traffic? — Yes. 

11.383.  So  that  the  position  has  enured  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  County  Authorities!’— dearly. 

11.384.  (Chairman) : I should  think  that  for  thirty 
yeans  previous  to  1888  the  roads  were  much  less  used 
than  they  were  before,  or  have  been  since,  because 
of  the  development  of  railwajis? — (Mr.  CoUtns):  I am 
afraid  that  I must  qualify  the  answers  given  to  that 
question. 


11,385.  (Sir  Bylamd  Adkins) : We  know  Mr.  Collins, 
and  I do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Cbllins  confines  iiis 
movements  to  great  cities? — What  I meant  was  that 
I was  not  in  a position  to  help  the  Commiasion  on 
that  point  prior  to  IfflS— I mean  I was  disqualified 
by  age. 

11,3^.  I am  speaking  from  the  evidence  of  other 
persons,  and  not  from  personal  experience? — What  I 
wished  to  say  was  that  as  far  /ns  my  knowledge  goes — 
and  1 have  had  to  investigate  the  matter  in  more 
than  one  case  in  having  to  take  a census  and 
that  kind  of  thing,  them?  is  a great  to  he 

said  both  ways  as  to  the  transit  off  trajffic,  and  it  is 
not  ea^  to  go  thoroiii|^y  into  the  matter  innm1«»5K  you 
take  a censro  at  a given  point,  and  test  the  or^im 
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of  traffie,  hsw  nraeli  pas§#«  frem  ite  ©rigmatiag  pamt 
ifl  tb®  Ceunty,  er  how  mueb  origmat#§  ia  tho 
Borough, 

((VummanJ : I thiak  that  Sir  Bylaad'g  poiat  wa« 
that  tb©  un©  was  aetaally  greatgr  or  ks§? 

11,SS7,  (ill’  B/ykmd  Adhm§) ; I oaly  waat©d  to  got 
at  tho  faet  tliat  bofor©  this  time  tb©  roads  bad  loss 
os©  from  all  quarters  tbaa  slue©  f =-¥#«,  that  would 
b@  so, 

11,3^-  Aad,  of  course,  siac©  tb©  derelopmeat  of 
heavy  lorry  tralBc  it  has  iuereased  coasiderably?“ 
¥es, 

{Ohatrmm) : Tbeu  w©  pass  to  paragraph  16,  dealing 
with  a?aia  roads,  and  the  same  questions  would  also 
arise  here.  Perhaps  I might  ask  with  regard  to  the 
main  roads,  what  exactly  was  don©  by  Uord  Derby's 
Commission# 

11.389,  i&ir  Mylmd  AdMm) ; To  make^  it  clear, 
may  I put  this  question?  I follow  that  it  is  impossibl© 
to  tell  bow  much  of  the  increased  traffic  arises  from 
within  the  Borough  or  how  much  from  any  other 
^urce,  but,  at  any  rate,  if  there  is  a greater  use  of 
^unty  bridges,  that  would  include  tlie  greater  tise 
of  them  by  thos©  who  live  in  County  Boroughs,  _ as 
well  as  a greater  ns©  of  them  by  those  who  live 
outsit  ^unty  Boroughs?—!  should  think  the  whole 
country  would  use  them  more, 

11.390,  Therefore  in  the  ease  of  an  Authority  upon 
which  is  exclusively  put  the  cost  of  keeping  up  County 
bridges,  it  is  placing  them  at  a disadvantage  in  com- 
parison with  the  position  they  were  in  when  there 
was  less  use?—!  agree,  and  it  is  a question  of  degree 
whetlier  that  burden  put  on  the  County  is  more  than 
the  corresponding  burden  put  on  Boroughs  through 
which  the  Chunty  traffic  pa«ses-=lt  is  a qu^tion  of 
^gree,  and  a question  of  adjustment, 

11.391,  {ChawmoM)',  To  come  to  the  question  of 
the  decision  of  lord  Derby's  Commission  as  to  t^ 
half  cast  of  main  roads,  what  actually  bappenM^  in 
tJiat  case'?— (Mr,  Kern}-,  lord  Derby's  ^mmi^ion 
ascertained  first  what  wan  the  total  fund  they  had 
to  'deal  with,  that  is  to  say,  the  share  of  the  Probate 
Duties  produced  by  taxation.  Then  they  ascertained 
what  was  tb©  priority  grant  towards  the  ibalf  cost  of 
main  roads,  the  4s,  a week  for  lunatics — — - 

11,391.4,  The  standing  charges? — ^Tb©  standing 
charges  under  section  24  in  respect  of  the  County 
as  reduced,  and  in  respect  of  the  Borough,  and  they 
credited  them  each  with  their  shares  under  those 
items.  Then  they  went  to  the  main  roads,  and  ih^ 
ascertained  what  was  tb©  five  years’  average  cmt 
of  the  main  roads,  excluding  those  in  the  Borough, 
and  they  credited  the  CSsunty  with  half  that  sum; 
they  afKsertained  the  sum  within  the  Borough  and 
credited  the  Borough  with  that  sum,  and  then  out  of 
th©  total  pcol,  having  taken  all  those  snms,  th^ 
arrived  at  the  balance  of  tb©  pool  and  divided  it 
between  the  two  Auihoritjes  in  th©  ratio  of  rateable 
values, 

ll,391iii.  How  did  ttiqy  get  at  th©  half  cost  of  the 
main  roads  paid  by  th©.  Exchequer — the  original 
half  cost,  the  two  quarters? — ^Tbat  had  gone  nnder 
the  Act—the  Exchequer  ceased  to  pay, 

11,391c,  Then  the  actual  cost  fell  on  th®  two 
Authoriti*^,  th©  County  and  to®  Borough? — T«s, 
{Chairman}'.  'Wilbat  is  the  complaint,  then,  against 
ft©  finding  of  Lord  Derby’s  Ctemmission? 

11,392,  {Btr  Walter  Wiehokut} : Before  you  put  that 
question,  my  Lord,  Mr,  Keen  used  to©  word- 
• “ priority  ” ; may  I ask  wlmt  he  means  by  it? — I 
mean  payments  under  sectifflus  24  and  28  of  to©  lAScal 
Government  Act,  1888,  Section  24  sets  out  the  grants 
whicliL  are  expressly  stated  to  b®  in  substitution  for 
grants  previously  paid,  and  says : “ 'Whereas  certain 
grants  heretofore  made  out  of  the  Exchequer  in  aid 
of  local  rates  (in  this  Act  referred  to  a®  local  grants) 
mill,  by  reason  of  the  Duti«  on  the  Local  Taxation 
Licences  and  the  Probate  Duty  Grant  being  by  this 


Act  made  payable  to  Local  Authoritleg,  eeage,"  ©©ftalu 
paymente  ar©  to  be  mad©  by  Cottuty  Uouuclk  lu.lieu 
of  tb©  diseoutlutted  grants.  Now  tlioge  paym©Bt§  ar© 
set  out  in  sub-section  (2);  (a)  fe  tb©  first  grant,  that 
is  a grant  to  Poor  Law  Guardians,  and  not  a very 
heavy  amount;  (b)  is  school  fees  paid  for  P»»pef 
children,  also  a very  trlfilng  amount;  («)  Is  the  Italf 
salary  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  Inspectors 
of  Nuisances;  (d)  is  the  payment  to  the  Onardians 
in  respect  of  the  Begistrars  of  Births  and  Deaths, 
that  is  a fixed  sum;  (c)  is  a transfer  to  tb©  Oounty 
Council  of  th©  cost  of  malntenan^  of  pauper  Innatte 
having  no  settlement  in  any  particular  Union,  that  is 
not  a very  large  sum.;  (/)  is  an  important  grant,  that 
is  4s,  a week  for  each  pauper  lunatic;  (p)  is  a case 
not  very  often  arising,  tb©  payment  to  a Borongh 
to  which  the  maintenance  of  any  pauper  lunatic  is 
charged  of  a sum  of  4s,;  (h)  is  compensation  payable 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  a matter  not  very  often 
arising;  (t)  is  a transfer  of  half  the  cost  of  pay  and 
clothing  of  tb©  police  of  the  County;  0)  Is  a similar 
payment  for  the  police  of  the  Borongb;  and  {Is}  is  a 
iimilar  paymeirt  to  tb©  Beceiver  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  District,  iection  20  provides  for  a new  grant 
towards  tb©  costs  of  Poor  Law  officers  and  district 
i^bools,  which  is  included  In  the  priority  payments, 
but  only  to  a small  extent  in  substitution  for  tlic 
grant  previously  paid, 

11.393,  Might  we  have  the  formula  you  have 
already  given,  again  ?=As  to  bow  the  adjustment  is 
carried  out? 

11.394,  Yes?— There  is  first  ascertained  the  total 
fund  to  he  divided,  tliat  is  to  say  a County's  share 
of  the  Probate  Duties  and  the  average  amount  col- 
lected in  respect  of  licences  which  pa^d  under  this 
Act  to  th©  Aunties, 

11,390,  (Mr.  FriUhard}’.  That  is  in  respect  of  a 
geographical  County,  I suppose?— In  respect  of  a 
ge^aphkal  ^unty,  including  County  Boroughs, 
11,390,  {Chairman}',  Before  tli©  A^?— Yes,  That 
sum  is  ascertained  and  tb©  total  sum  to  he  dealt  with 
fe  ascertained.  Then  Lord  Derby's  Commission  pro- 
ceeded on  th^  lines ; they  ascerteined  what  were  tb© 
payments  to  be  made  under  these  sections  I liave 
been  through  in  respect  of  the  portion  of  the  County 
remaining,  and  in  respect  of  the  Borough,  respec- 
tively, and  th^  credited  each  with  those  sums,  Tliey 
also  credited  each  with  the  grant  they  would  receive 
under  section  20, 

11,397,  The  new  provision?— The  new  provision. 
That  was  a new  grant  towards  costs  of  officers,  a small 
part  of  which  was  substituted  for  the  previous  grant, 
and  that  was  to  he  credited  in  proportion  to  tlie 
grants  received.  Then  they  deducted  those,  and 
having  arrived  at  the  balance  of  the  fund  they  de- 
cided that  it  should  be  distributed  lietween  the  County 
and  the  Borough  in  proportion  to  the  rateable  valu((?s, 
11,398  {Btr  Walter  Wtehalm} ; Those  are  the  words 
in  inverts  eommas  here? — Yes,  Th©  view  taken  at 
the  time  was  that  this  surplus  which  wojild  artoj  on 
that  calculation  would  he  sufficient  to  meet  the  halt 
cost  of  the  main  roads  which  bad  previously  ham 
horn®  by  th©  Exchequer, 

11.399,  (Chairman}',  The  main  roads  were  not  all 
priority  charges? — ^Tbe  main  roads  were  not  all 
priority  charge, 

11.400,  So  that  tb®  whol®  cost  of  the  roads  fell  on 
toe  Cdunty,  or  the  Counto  Borough? — ^Yes, 

11.401,  (Mr,  Pritehara} ; Subject  to  this,  that  they 
had  tos  surplus  of  the  grant  whieh  might  l>e  applied 
to  that  purpose? — Yes,  and  the  consitoation,  from 
my  recollection  of  the  Beport  of  tb®  Commission  which 
led  them  to  fix  the  half  cost  of  the  main  roads  as  a 
priority  payment,  was  that  main  roads  had  been 
previously  tb®  subject  of  the  grant,  ftat  they  were  no 
longer  so,  hut  there  bad  been  these  additional 
revenues  pacing  to  the  Authorities  which  would  he 
iMore  than  suflieient  to  meet  priority  payments  nn*Ier 
toe  Act,  and  at  least  half,  or  more  than  hall,  the  cost 
which  had  been  formerly  met  hy  the  Treasury, 
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] 1,402.  Surely  in  all  cases  that  was  not  so,  was  it? — 
For-  some  years  after  1888  the  sum  paid  to  Boroughs 
fi’om  the-  Exchequer  Contribution  Account  was  larger 
than  the  previous  Exchequer  grant? — (Mr.  Collins): 
And  it  is  so  in  many  cases  to-day. 

11.403.  (Chairman) : So  that  there  was  a balance 
which  they  were  able  to  use  for  main  roads? — There 
was  a balance  they  were  able  to  use  for  main  roads. 

11.404.  Then  where  does  the  difficulty  come  in? — 
(Mr.  Keen) : There  is  nothing  in  the  Act  to  indicate 
how  the  balance  was  to  be  used,  or  that  it  was  to  be 
used  in  that  way,  but  in  effect  it  was  so  done. 

11.405.  Did  that  remove  the  difficulty  in  the  future? 
— That  removed  the  difficulty,  so  far  as  the  adjust- 
ments were  concerned,  until  the  1913  Act,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  a subject  of  grievance. 

11.406.  Why  was  it  a subject  of  grievance? — Be- 
cause certain  County  Boroughs,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Pritchard,  had  no  main  roads  in  them. 

11.407.  That  would  be  the  Great  North  Road  ques- 
tion again? — Yes.  What  they  claimed  was  that, 
instead  of  the  half  cost  of  main  roads  being  treated 
as  a priority  payment,  the  whole  of  the  balance 
before  taking  that  sum  should  be  divided  propor- 
tionately. It  was  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they 
had  not  been  receiving  the  half  cost  prior  to  1888, 
and  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  receive  it 
afterwards. 

11.408.  (ilfr.  Riddell) : I suppose  Lord  Derby’s 
Commission  only  dealt  w'ith  the  County  Boroughs  con- 
stituted by  section  31  of  the  Act? — I am  not  quite 
sure  that  they  did  not  deal  with  one  or  two  other 
cases  which  had  arisen  prior  to  their  going  out  of 
office. 

11.409.  (Chairman):  You  mean  new  creations? — 
Yes,  new  creations  or  extensions. 

11.410.  But  the  Commission  dealt  primarily  with 
the  Boroughs  named  in  the  Third  Schedule  to  the 
Act? — ^Yes. 

(Col.  Williams) : I find  that  this  matter  was  very 
carefully  dealt  with  in  the  evidence  given  by  Sir 
Hugh  Owen  before  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Com- 
mittee in  1911,  which  I should  like  to  read-  At 
Question  3715,  Mr.  Charles  Nicholson  asked,  “ I do 
not  quite  follow  this,  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
almost  every  case  that  has  been  mentioned  to  us 
has  presumed  that  after  the  priority  payments  have 
been  satisfied,  the  first  charge  upon  the  balance  was 
half  the  cost  of  main  roads?  and  the  answer  is, 
•‘I  have  endeavoured  to  reply  to  that.”  Then 
Question  3716:  “ What  you  say  is  that  iir  the  past 
al'  these  arrangements  really  have  been  on  a wrong 
basis,  and  have  not  been  justified?  ” The  answer  is, 
“I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
section  which  refers  to  main  roads,  except  that  the 
cost  of  main  roads  being  a general  County  purpose 
may  be  paid  out  of  the  residue  after  the  payments 
under  paragraphs  (1),  (ii),  and  (iii)  have  been  made.” 
Question"  3717  : “ Can  you  give  us  any  reason  why 
thoso  various  bodies  have  always  acted  .as  if  haif 
the  cost  of  main  roads  was  the  next  charge  after  the 
priority  payments?  and  the  answer  is,  “The 
Commissioners  under  the  Act  made  a provision  as 
regards  main  roads,  which  I think  was  not  authorised 
by  the  Act  unless  compensation  was  payable  for  loss 
of  area.” 

(Chairman)  : That  is  the  point,  1 think,  which  Mr. 
Keen  was  making  with  rggard  to  the  idira  vires 
action  of  the  Commission. 

(Col.  Williams)  : That  is  so. 

(Chairman)  : Then  I think  we  might  pass  to  para- 
graph 17?  They  are  all  rather  minor  matters  in  that 
paragraph,  are  they  not? 

11. 411.  (Mr.  Turton) : But,  my  Lord,  there  is 
another  point  in  paragraph  14  which  I should  like  to 
deal  with.  It  puts  the  length  of  life  of  an  official 
at  approximately  15  years.  Can  you  say  whv  it 

should  be  a continuous  liability  for  15  years? It  is 

an  expense  which  would  in  future  be  incurred  by 
the  County. 


11.412.  But  it  is  a continuing  expense.? — ^Yes;  I 
think  the  underlying  principle  there  is  this — that  that 
would  include  such  matters  as  administrative 
expenses,  office  rent,  and  various  services,  and  that 
over  a period  it  would  be  possible  to  make  some 
economy — that  is  to  say,  that  the  burden  would  not 
be  in  perpetuity — and  that  there  might  be  a change 
of  officers,  and  so  on,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  make 
some  alteration  in  the  staff  serving  the  Council  and  in 
the  buildings. 

11.413.  (Col.  Williams) : Or  the  County  might 
grow? — Well,  that  is  a point  which  I hesitate  to 
express  an  opinion  about,  because  it  appears  to  me, 
though  I do  not  say  it  was  not  in  contemplation — 
that  it  is  a thing  which  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
in  contemplation,  because  the  County  might  have 
grown  quite  irrespective  of  any  alteration  of  area. 

11.414.  (Chairman) : What  happened  was  that  they 
took  30  years  as  perpetuity  and  cut  it  in  half? — 
Yes. 

11.415.  It  was  a judgment  of  Solomon? — ^Yes. 

11.416.  Then  comes  the  question  of  County  lunatic 
asylums  in  paragraph  19,  which  ends  your  extracts 
showing  the  method  by  which  Lord  Derby’s  Commis- 
sion made  the  adjustment  in  the  original  cases,  that 
is  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  scheduled  County 
Boroughs  and  one  or  two  further  creations  which 
arose  before  they  had  finished? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

11.417. ^  Would  you  agree  that  the  findings  of  that 
Commission  gave  general  satisfaction  as  to  adjust- 
ments, and  were  regarded  by  both  parties  as  satis- 
factory ? — I certainly  think'  that  they  were  regarded 
as  satisfactory  by  the  Counties.  (i¥r.  Collins) : 
They  were  not  considered  satisfactory  to  the 
Boroughs. 

11.418.  On  what  particular  point.? — ^Broadly,  it  was 
felt  by  the  Boroughs,  consistently  from  18^  up  to 
the  time  of  the  West  Hartlepool  case  in  1907,  that 
the  compensation  awarded  to  a County  represented 
uncommonly  hard  treatment  for  the  Boroughs  who 
had  to  pay  that  compensation,  as  the  perpetuity 
basis  assumed  that  whatever  rateable  value  the 
County  had,  even  if  it  were  from  an  overspill  of 
Borough  population,  was  vested  in  them  for  life, 
whereas  the  Borough  always  claimed  that  they  were 
only  recovering  rateable  value  and  revenues  which 
only  escaped  them  owing  to  an  artificial  delimitation 
of  boundaries. 

11.419.  (Mr.  Turton) : An  overspill  takes  place 

subsequently,  does  it  not? — It  does  not  matter,  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  Borough  extending  its 
boundarie.s  recovers  what  is  in  fact  its  own  property, 
whether  the  overspill  be  of  long  duration  or  is  recent. 
Subsequently,  you  see,  the  Borough  extends;  it  has 
no  room  for  development  within  its  own  boundaries, 
dealing  with  it  quite  broadly. 

11.420.  (Chairman) ; Th'at  is  the  jiroblem  the 
Commission  set  itself  ? Your  Borough  is  here,  your 
boundaries  are  fixed;  for  County  bridge  purposes  we 
take  30  years’  purchase — ^do  you  say  that  caused  dis- 
satisfaction because  the  Borough  said,  “ No,  it  is 
true  we  are  fixed  for  the  present,  but  we  shall 
extend  ” .? — I see  your  Lordship’s  point,  and  I beg 
your  pardon;  I did  not  appreciate  it.  I was 
addressing  myself  to  cases  of  extension  which  took 
place  after  the  Act  of  1888. 

11.421.  The  point  was  whether  Lord  Derby’s  Com- 
mission, in  dealing  with  this  adjustment  at  the 
time,  acted  on  principles  which  commended  them- 
selves to  both  parties  as  satisfactory  ? — ^I  am  sorry 
I misunderstood  your  Lordship. 

11.422.  I wanted  to  know  whethei'  we  could  not 
find  some  jumping-off  ground? — The  answer  to  your 
question  then  is  this : the  Boroughs  felt  that  the 
incidence  of  main  road  expenses  at  that  time  was  a 
legitimate  cause  of  complaint,  in  th.at  the  Commis- 
sionei's  awarded  the  half  cost  of  main  roads,  and 
were  applying  as  their  measure  of  credit  in  the  re- 
venues which  were  to  be  based  on  the  geographical 
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County  a basis  represented  by  the  main  roads  which 
was  more  or  less  accidental,  and  maining  hapiiened  to 
be  a somewhat  casual  process.  If  a road  had  not  been 
niained,  it  was  the  case  that  the  Borough  lost  part  of 
the  grant  which  otherwise  they  would  have  had,  but 
broadly,  apart  from  main  roads,  I think  the  Boroughs 
.said:  “Wei],  we  are  getting  our  freedom,  and  we 

are  paying  a price  for  it.” 

11,4^.  That  rather  is  what  Mr.  Keen  said,  is  it 
not,  that  when  a Borough  applies  to  be  oolistituted  a 
County  Borough,  if  the  County  suffers  loss  by  it,  the 
Borough  should  meet  that  loss.?  Was  not  that  your 
point,  Mr.  Keen? — (ilfr.  Keen):  Yes,  it  was,  my 
Lord.  (Mr.  Collins)  : That  is  certainly  true,  but 

there  is  a difference  between  the  circumstances  of 
the  two  adjustments  which  is  material.  The  West 
Hartlepool  case  in  1907  shows  the  fundamental  view 
which  the  Boroughs  took  of  the  effect  of  the  1888 
Act. 

11.424.  We  are  coming  to  that  in  a.  moment;  at 
the  present  moment  we  only  want  your  view  on  the 
question  whether,  when  the  Act  became  operative, 
the  principles  were  satisfactory? — The  Boroughs 
thought  they  were  payhig  very  heavily  for  it,  but 
I was  not  in  a position  to  take  heed  of  their  views 
at  the  time,  and  I am  only  speaking  from  having 
read  papers  which  have  oome  under  my  notice. 

11.425.  But,  on  the  whole,  they  were  content  to 
pay? — They  had  no  option. 

11.426.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh)  -.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  did  they  not  do  uncommonly  well,  because  thirty 
years’  purchase  in  1888  was  possibly  only  one  or  two 
years’  produce  of  the  cost  of  upkeep  of  main  roads 
at  the  present  time? — That  view  may  be  held,  but 
against  it  I think  it  is  quite  fair  to  say  that  the 
Boroughs  have  duties  of  their  own  to  undertake  which 
arise  out  of  purely  Borough  problems,  and  it  would 
not  be  right  to  measure  the  difference  between  the 
parties  in  the  matter  of  cash  'simply  by  main  roads, 
because  the  Counties  have  a comparatively  slight 
system  of  local  government  to  maintain  as  compared 
with  the  towns. 

11.427.  Still,  as  far  as  the  main  roads  are  con- 
cerned, it  must  be  more  simple  in  the  Boroughs  than 
it  is  in  the  Counties? — Qua  main  roads,  you  are 
right,  but  I suggest  that  it  is  not  fair  to  have  regard 
only  to  one  item. 

11.428.  (Col.  Williams)  : And,  of  course,  the 

Boroughs  have  been  advantaged  by  a more  rapid 
increase  of  rateable  value  than  the  Counties  have, 
have  they  not  ? — Is  that  established  ? 

11.429.  I rather  suggest  that  it  is  so,  that  the  rate 
of  increase  in  Boroughs  has  been  greater  than  in 
the  Counties? — Has  there  been  a greater  increase  in 
value  in  relation  to  the  services  they  require?  Mr. 
Keen  is  endeavouring  to  show  that  notwithstanding 
the  increase  in  rateable  value  in  towns  their  rates 
are  higher,  so  that  the  two  theories  do  not  square,  do 
they? 

11.430.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Did  Lord  Derby’s 
Commission  investigate  any  specific  cases,  or  did 
they  simply  lay  down  principles  which  were  to  be  of 
general  application? — (Blr.  Keen):  They  investigated 
quite  a large  number  of  specific  cases,  and  they  drew 
up  a scheme  of  adjustment,  and  their  Orders  are 
scheduled  to  the  minutes  of  evidence  which  they 
heard.  Practically  they  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
settling  the  adjustments. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I see  they  had  to  finish 
their  duties  within  two  years  under  the  terms  of 
the  Act? 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : I think  their  time  was  extended? 

11.431.  (Mr.  Turton):  I did  not  quite  follow  you, 
Mr.  Collins,  in  your  answer  just  now?  It  is  agreed 
that  the  boundaries  of  Boroughs  were  fixed  in  the 
year  1888? — (Mr.  Collins):  Yes. 

11.432.  Then  I think  you  used  some  expression  to 
the  effect  that  they  recovered  some  population  which 
they  had  lost  by  reason  of  an  overspill? — Yes. 


11.433.  And,  therefore,  you  argue  that  the  com- 
pensation should  be  limited,  because  they  were  only 
recovering  their  rights? — ^Yes,  I was  dealing  then 
with  post-1888  extensions. 

11.434.  But  do  you  suggest  to  the  Commission  that 
in  Boroughs  which  had  their  boiindai-ies  fixed  at  the 
time  of  the  Act  of  1888,  there  has  been  an  entirely 
new  development,  and  that  they  have  a right  to 
recover  that  territory  ? — I do  not  wish  my  observations 
to  be  applied  to  any  specific  case,  but  in  general  1 
submit  that  it  is  clear,  as  to  extensions  which  have 
taken  place  since  1888,  that  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  them  have  been  granted  in  view  of  the  expansion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  beyond  the  boundaries 
fixed  in  1888;  and  where  that  is  proved  in  a pro- 
posed extension,  that  a County  Borough  with  an 
outside  population  are  seeking  to  bring  within  their 
Borough  the  population  of  the  outside  district,  in 
that  sense  I say  they  are  seeking  to  recover  what  was 
probably  their  own  population  for  many  years  before 
it  happened  to  settle  just  over  the  boundary. 

11.435.  (Col.  Williams) : There  are  t-wo  tj'pes  of  case 
in  which  the  principle  applies,  one  in  which  the 
Borough  has  insufficient  area  to  develop,  and  another 
in  which  there  is  development  of  the  Borough  by 
people  going  outside  when  there  is  room  inside  for 
development? — Well,  you  cannot  compel  a population 
to  stay  where  you  wish  it  to  stay;  it  will  settle  itself. 
We  have  had  cases  in  ivhioh  there  was  plenty  of 
building  land  in  a Bei-ough,  but  people  simply  would 
not  settle  there — it  was  either  too  low-lying,  or  was 
subject  to  mist,  or  something  of  the  kind. 

11.436.  Or  to  higher  Borough  rates? — I would  not 
exclude  that  possibility,  because,  of  course,  there  are 
clear  oases  of  migration  to  escape  the  rates.  But 
where  a population  is  shown  by  a Census  to  be  a 
population  which  was  originally  within  the  boun- 
daries, the  Boroughs  have  always  felt  that  in  extend- 
ing they  were  recovering  their  own  population,  and 
that  even  under  the  1913  Act,  that  they  were  paying 
pretty  dearly  to  get  it  back  again. 

11.437.  (Chairman) : But  that  is  only  a general 
proposition,  is  it  not,  because  if  I happen  to  live 
in  a town  and  want  to  take  a place  in  the  country, 
it  does  not  follow  necessarily  that  because  I go  out- 
side I should  take  the  Borough  on  my  back  ? — Indeed 
not,  my  Lord,  it  must  be  applied  reasonably.  (Mr. 
Keen)  : Otherwise  factories  which  have  been  removed 
from  the  Thames  in  London  to  outside  districts  would 
have  to  be  brought  into  London. 

11.438.  (Mr.  liiddell) : Did  I understand  you  to 
say  that,  except  as  regards  main  roads,  the  Boroughs 
had  no  grievance,  or  complaint,  generally  speaking? 
— (Mr.  Collins) : They  accepted  it. 

11.439.  It  was  pointed  out  that  even  in  the  matter 
of  roads  the  Boroughs  did  not  do  so  badly? — But, 
yon  see,  immediately  General  Macdonogh  put  the 
question  of  roads  to  me  and  pointed  out  that  in  the 
light  of  present  circumstances  they  did  well,  I have 
to  bring  my  comparison  up  to  date,  and  I say  that 
if  I view  it  from  the  present  day,  and  look  back  to 
1888,  my  view  as  to  their  doing  well  out  of  the 
settlement  of  1888  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances 
to-day  is  considerably  teanpered  by  other  circum- 
stances of  to-day,  in  respect  of  services  other  than 
main  roads. 

(Chairman)  : I think  we  have  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  the  settlement  of  Lord  Derby’s  Commission, 
and  now  we  get  to  the  procedure  subsequent  to  1888. 

Procedure  suhsequent  to  1888. 

20.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  provisions  of 
.section  32,  which  relates  specially  to  the  formation 
of  the  original  County  Boroughs,  and  section  62,  whicli 
applies  generally  to  extensions  of  County  Boroughs 
and  other  Authorities,  a.re  similar  except  that  section 
62  does  not  contain  the  express  provision  that  neither 
party  shall  be  placed  in  a worse  financial  position. 
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21,  In  the  West  Hni-tlepeei  md  ethe?  easm  to 
whleh  referenee  i§  m^meqimitly  made  in  thfe  Meine- 
i'/iHflnn}  this  distinctien  between  the  two  seetiene 
wn§  em  ef  the  inattei's  nt  feene, 

22,  In  the  I,eesl  Oeyernnient  Aet,  li04,  whfch 
censtittfted  Dfetfiet  and  Paffeh  Oenneilg,  seetien  di 
pj'aetieaiJy  enibedied  the  piwfeiens  ef  eeetien  m ef 
the  Aet  ef  liii, 

20,  Many  altefatiens  in  Oeiinty  areas  were  neees- 
gitated  by  the  prerMeng  sf  seetien  id  in  this  Aet 
wfat  ne  Farfeh  ei'  Snral  Distriet  ghenld,  nnless  the 
Oennty  Oenneil  fer  epeeial  reaseng  etherwiee  desired, 
eontinue  te  be  situate  partly  in  tws  er  mere  Oeunties, 

24,  The  prineiples  laid  dewn  by  ierd  Oerby's 
uennnissien  in  the  adinstinents  witli  the  Oennty 
Berenglie  fermed  under  the  liii  Aet,  ferwed  preee-- 
dents  whieh  were^  applied  in  pra^fee  with  any 
neeessary  njediheatien  in  ether  eases  that  arese  fresj 
time  te  tinie  ef  alteratien  ef  Oeunty  and  ether 
leeal  gerernnjent  areas  beth  under  the  liii  and  1S04 
Aets,  and  it  was  tlie  reeegnised  praetiee  te  award 
eeinpensatuffl  for  less  of  eontributfen,  This  een- 
tinued  unrlisputed  till  li0i,  when  in  the  arbitratien 
tetween  the  Bnekinghan}  and  Hej'tferd  County 
Oouneils,  whieh  related  te  an  alteration  ef  County 
boundaries  neeessitated  by  the  1S04  Aet,  a speeial 
/Sf  «tebed  and  eaffle  before  the  Diyisionai  Court 
([1S00]  Q,B,  bib), 

25,  ®e  Biyisional  Court  held  that  the  Arbitrator 
appointed  by  the  Boeal  CeyeruKent  Board  under 
^etioH  62  had  power  to  award  to  the  County  of 
BiieMugbam  a sum  of  money  in  respeet  of  the  loss 

expenditure  on  bridges  and  main  reads  without 
inyolying  the  County  in  any  eorresponding  outlay 
on  its  own  aeeount, 

25,  At  the  time  this  ease  was  beard,  another 
ease  inyolying  a similar  question  between  the 
Ouardia^  of  Boehdale  Union  and  the  Cuardians  ef 
the  Hashngden  Union  was  pending,  and  a ease 
stated  ^1^  the  Arbitrator  was  similarly  deeided  by 
tte  pmsieml  Court,  and  on  an  appeal  ‘by  the 
Haslingden  Union  the  Court  of  Appeal  upheld  the 
decision  of  tlie  Diyisional  Court, 

27,^0  Biyfsional  Court  held  that  any  eon-- 
sideration  which  bore  on  the  guestion  whether  and  to 
what  extent  the  Union  from  which  the  area  had 
liM  ^ i;h# 

pr&p§riy  U]mn  mt© 

in  makmg  an  adjustment.  Judgment  of  the  Oueen's 
Bench  Uiyismn  ([li0i]  2 Q,B,  206)  affirmed, 

fb^is  was  in  Pebruaty,  1100,  and  in  yiew  of 
this  ileeision  no  appeal  was  made  by  the  Herdford- 
shire  ^Coun^  Council  against  the  decision  of  the 
Uiyisional  Court  in  the  Bucks  and  Herts  ease,  and 
adjustments  continued  to  be  made  from  time  to  time 
on  the  si^  li^  which  were  those  applied  by  Uord 
Uerby  s Commission  and  which  in  effect  gaye  eom-- 
Jiensation  for  loss  of  rateable  yalue. 

Tit®  CAisaiflAsc  Ajf®  CoesroM®  Cas®, 


boweyer,  a case  between 
fi  DJsWiet  Council  and  the  Oodstene 

Council  arose.  This  was  decided  by 
the  ©lyisional  Court  and  Court  of  Appeal,  on  the 
lines  of  the  preyious  cases  aboye  referred  to,  in 
fayonr  of  the  Oodstone  Bnral  District  Council  and 
gaye  t^m  c^pensation  for  loss  of  the  contribution 
which  Caterham  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
to  the  highways  in  the  Bural  District,  Th#  ca^ 
was,  howey^,  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
decision,  whieh  was  ha^d  on  the  constmction  to  he 
^ ©oyemment  Act 

of  was  reversed, 

00,  The  head  note  is  as  follows:  — 

® Connty  Conncil  nnder 
action  o7  of  the  laical  ©oyemment  Act,  18^,  a 


Parish  which  was  part  of  a Bural  District  was 
g^arated  from  that  District  and  mad#  au 
^ Bfetriet,  and  the  Parish  ceased  to  he 
wted^  for  the  highway  expenses  of  tlie  Bural 
District  ; = 

01,  “ MeM,  that  the  loss  ef  this  contribution 
was  net  a matter  which  required  to  be  adjusted 
^tweeu  the  Bural  District  and  the  uew  Urban 
District  under  section  62  ef  the  Leeal  ©oyeru- 
ment  Act,  liii,  Phat  section  dees  net  give 
^peusatiou  for  any  loss  of  profit.  The  word 
income ' in  s^ieu  62  means  existing  income, 
and  does  not  include  Income  which  may  after- 
from  making  rates, 

1 Tf  B sf!®^*®®  ©ourt  ef  Appeal,  [10081 
1 K,B,  bb4,  reversed,  ^ ? t j 

’imlu  ? SmUngim  Union, 


02,  The  fuller  proylsioHs  of  section  B2  regarding 
Mjustme®ts  and  the  doubt  whetlier  that  ®seS 
mvs  a right  to  cmpeusation  although  seetieu  62 
dm  not  were  material  points  arising  in  a financial 
adjirntmeut  between  the  ©ouuty  of  Durham  and  the 
Howiy  coustitttted  Oouuty  Borough  of  West  Harfe 
poolj  this  case  was  pendiug  at  the  time  the  declsloe 
wm  giyem  in  the  ©odstoue  and  Oaterham  case,  and 

®®*  Burham  Oouuty  Oottiieil 

and  the  County  Bm-ougb  ef  West  Hartlepool,  subject 


00,  The  head  note  to  this  ease  is  as  follows,  and 
it  IS  reported  1007  Appeal  Cases  246;= 

County  Borough  is  created  by 
geparation  of  the  Borough  from  the  County  tlie 
fiuaimial  adjustment  between  the  Borough  and 
the  County  must  not  include  compensation  from 
eife  to  tlie  other  for  the  loss  of  a eoutribiS 

“Upon  the  true  cousti'uctlon  of  tb#  Local 
^ypument  A^,  liii,  the  meauing  of  section 

li  % ®®!  . t**®  ®®^**'®  faancM  position  of 

tM  County  and  the  Connty  Borough  is  to  remain 
the  same  relatively  to  each  other,  but  that  it  Is  to 
be  so  as  regards  the  distribution  of  t^  Ixcb^uer 
Oontribntionsj  and  that  in  adjusting  the  finan- 
cial relations  between  the  two  bodies  an  eqnit- 
able  provision  shall  be  made  for  imposing  npoii 
each  its  fair  share  of  the  harden,  which  was  a 
'’bfifd#ii  aij'd  ig  ^ Joist, 

“ Decisions  of  OhaHnell  J,,  [10001  g g;,B,  840, 
and  of  the  Couft  of  Appeal,  [1006J  2 K,B,  li6. 

Urban  Digtrigt 
&odgtmg  Bural  BigMgt  Csmgil, 
[1004]  A,C,  171,  adopted  and  applied,” 

In  comeqnenc#  of  these  decisions  opposition  by 
Oonnty  Oonncils  to  loss  of  area  was  accentnated. 

Cases  sussbopexs  ro  in®  Wes®  Hasieeeooi/ 


ft 


In  several  cases  where  Provisional  Orders  for 
extension  of  Boronghs  have  been  confirmed,  Parlia- 
ment has  been  asked  in  view  of  the  above  decisions 
to  insert  in  the  Confirming  Bill  a speeial  danse 
giving  expressly  the  right  to  compensation,  and  in 
fonr  stmb  a clanse  bas  been  inserted  eitber 
in  t^  Bs  11  confirming  the  Provisional  Order  or  in  a 
spemal  Bill  where  tb®  extension  was  by  Bill  and  not 
by  Provisional  Order,  although  in  many  other  cases 
no  danse  has  been  inseided.  The  four  cases  referred 
to  are  those  of  Portsmonth,  Bristol,  Slandiester  and 
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January,  1924,1  Mr,  W,  B.  Kkkn,  F.C.A,  (Cov>"ty  Covnoii.s  Association)  and  [Oontirmed. 

Mr.  A,  CoLi/iNS,  F.S.A.A.  (Association  of  Monicifai,  Cobpokations), 


Eastbourne,  . The  section  in  the  Portsmoutb  Act  of 
1904  (4  Ed,  7 0.  cxv  s.  2)  gave 

“ such  compensation  as  shall  be  fair  and  reason- 
able for  any  loss  of  rateable  value  rights  or 
income  from  rating  or  from  contributions  in  lieu 
of  rating  caused  to  such  Authority  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  added  area  from  the  District  or 
Union  of  the  Authority  afected,” 

36.  The  Bristol  Act  of  1904  (4  Ed.  7 0,  ccxxiii 
s,  28),  under  which  a part  of  the  Barton  Begis  Rural 
District  and  the  whole  of  the  Horfleld  Urban  District 
were  transferred  to  the  City  of  Bristol,  provides  as 
Mows:  — 

30.  Sec.  28  (3),—“  In  any  such  adjustment 
provision  shall  be  made  for  the  payment  by  the 
Corporation  to  the  County  Council  or  by  the 
County  Council  to  the  Corporation  as  occasion 
shall  require  of  such  compensation  as  shall  be 
fair  and  reasonable  for  (a)  any  loss  sustained 
by  the  County  Council  in  respect  of  the  excess  of 
contributions  over  expenditure  from  and  in  the 
added  area  prior  to  the  commencement  of  this 
Act,  or  (6)  for  any  loss  sustained  by  the  Cor- 
poration in  respect  of  the  excess  of  expenditure 
over  contributions  in  and  from  the  added  area 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  this  Act,” 

37.  In  the  Manchester  and  Eastbourne  cases  agree- 
ments were  entered  into  for  payment  of  agreed  lump 
sums  by  way  of  comprehensive  adjustment. 


11.440,  (Ohairmm) ; Is  it  your  view  that  after  the 
Act  of  1888,  and  when  Lord  Derby’s  Commission  was 
dissolved,  you  had  to  deal  with  ^tensions  as  they 
cropped  upP— (Mr,  Kem);  That  is  so, 

11.441,  There  was  no  authority  to  deal  with  them 
as  Lord  Derby’s  Oominissien  did,  50  at  a time,  but 
you  had  to  deal  with  each  one  on  its  merits,  and 
Committees  of  Parliament  dealt  with  each  case  on 
its  merits  P— Quite, 

11.442,  Do  1 understand  yon  to  sny  that  the  pro- 
cedure subsequent  to  1888  has  been  on  a less  uniform 
basis  than  when  it  was  dealt  with  by  Lord  Derby’s 
Commission  P=f or  many  years  after  1888,  the  deci- 
sions of  Lord  Derby’s  Commission  were  regarded  as 
prnetlenlly  authoritative,  and  claims  for  adjustments 
ware  prepared  exactly  on  those  lines— 

11,448,  And  were  they  binding  on  subsequent 
tribunals  P— I do  not  sny  they  were  binding,  but  they 
were  accepted  by  subsequent  tribunals, 

11.444,  For  many  years  P— For  many  years, 

11.445,  There  were  not  many  extensions,  were  there, 
after  1888P=Well,  yes,  I must  sny  there  were  u 
pretty  good  number, 

11,440.  For  bow  long  would  you  sny  that  the 
findings  of  the  Derby  Commission  held  the  field  P— 
I think  w#  refer  here  to  the  first  case  which  raised 
a doubt 

11.447,  (Hir  Walter  Nieholaa)'.  A series  of  adjust- 
ments appear  to  have  been  mode  by  agreement  after 
the  general  investigation  under  the  Act  of  1888 P— 
Yes,  there  were  quite  a number  made  by  agreement 
which  never  came  before  Lord  Derby’s  Commission 
at  all,  There  were  quite  a number  of  oases  under 
the  1888  Act,  'besides  adjustments  of  County 
Bm'0ughs=:.the  case  of  lucklngbamshire  and  Hert- 
fordshire was  one;  Cambridgeshire  and  Hertford- 
shire, and  Hertfordshire  and  Essex,  and  Hertford- 
sfli're  and  Middlesex,  were  others.  All  those  cases, 
nlthoupb  not  arising  out  of  constitutions  of  County 
Boroughs,  were  adjusted  on  the  lines  settled  by 
Lord  Derby’s  Commission  as  between  Counties  and 
County  Boroughs,  'riiey  were  settled  by  agreement, 

11.448,  (Ohairmm)-.  But  for  how  long  was  it  that 
the  Derby  Commission’s  decisions  ruled  the  praeticeP 
That  is  what  I want  to  knowP— I should  sny, 
roughly,  till  about  1808, 


11,449,  Was  the  practice  disturbed  before  the  case 
of  West  Hartlepool? — There  was  the  case  of  Bucks 
and  Hex  Is, 

11.460,  Then,  of  course,  the  matter  was  altered 
by  the  Act  of  1894?~Yes,  but  the  1894  Act  practi- 
cally re-enacted  section  62  of  the  1888  Act,  and  did 
not  substantially  alter  the  practice, 

11.461,  Anyhow,  the  principles  settled  by  the  Derby 
Commission  held  the  field  up  to  1898,  and  the  diffi- 
culties began  in  1898? — Yes,  that  is  so, 

11.462,  Would  you  agree  to  that,  Mr.  Collins?— 
(Mr.  Collins)-.  Yes,  I think  so,  my  Lord. 

11,453,  (Col.  Williams)-.  The  same  difficulties 
occurred  in  regard  to  the  creation  of  Urban  Dis- 
tricts out  of  Rural  Districts? — (Mr.  Keen) : Yes, 
quite. 

11., 464.  And  there  were  a large  number  of  those, 

I believe? — ^Yes,  particularly  after  the  1894  Act. 
The  1894  Act  led  of  necessity  to  a large  number  of 
changes,  because  you  could  not  have  an  Urban  or 

Rural  District  in,  two  separate  Counties 

11,4.56,  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Or  Parishes? — No, 
not  without  a special  order  of  the  County  Council. 

11,460,  (Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  paragraph 
21,  as  to  the  dift'erone©  between  sections  32  and  62, 
which  I think  we  have  discussed  to  a.  certain  extent; 
hut  I understand  that  you  will  go  into  it  in  detail 
in  dealing  with  the  West  Hartlepool  caseP — ^Yes, 
11,457,  Then  wo  come  to  paragraph  22,  which  wo 
have  dealt  with,  and  I go  now  to  paragraph  23?— 
That  was  the  case  to  which  I was  just  referring, 
11,468,  Then  paragraph  24  recapitulates,  I think, 
what  I have  asked  you  before,  so  that  we  get  now 
to  the  Bucks  and  Herts  case.  Would  you  mind,  on 
paragraph  26,  giving  us  a little  longer  description 
of  what  actually  occurred  in  the  Bucks  and  Herts 
case,  because  this  is  the  break,  I think,  betiveen  the 
Derby  Commission’s  decisions  and  subsequent  prac- 
tice?—Yes,  that  is  so.  In  that  case  a change  of 
County  boundaries  had  been  made  under  the  1888 
Act  under  the  rocommendation  of  the  Boundary 
Oomm'issioners,  A Parisli  in  Bucks  (I  forgot  the 
name  of  it  for  the  moment)  was  transferred  to  Herts. 
Th©  roads  in  the  Parish  belonged  exclusively  to  Lord 
Browiilow,  Lord  Brownlow  had  been  maintaining 
the  ,ro.it.ds  in  that  Parish  himself  because,  ns  was 
suggested  at  the  time,  he  thought  'it  would  be  more 
economi'oal  to  have  the  expenditure  in  his  own  hands 
than  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  cost  -and  allow 
the  money  to  be  sjient  by  a locally  elected  Authority. 
That  was  the  position  with  regard  to  the  main  roads. 
The  County  of  Bucks  had  been  receiving  from  that 
Parish  tlio  County  rate  raised  by  the  County, 

11,430.  Ijess  the  cost  of  main  roods?— The  County 
rate  for  all  purposes, 

11,460.  There  wax  uo  reduction  P— There  was  no 
I'sduotion.  They  received  the  rates  from  the  Parish 
and  they  had  nothing  to  spend  in  the  Parish.  Con- 
sequently they  claimed  80  years’  purchase  of  the 
profit  of  which  they  wore  boing  -deprived.  Herts 
resisted,  and  on©  of  the  grounds  put  forward  by  Sir 
John  Evans,  the  then  Chairman,  was  that  it  was  a 
process  of  capitalising  Lord  Brownlow’s  generosity 
and  another  ground  of  resistance  was  that  Lord 
Brownlow  had  definitely  stated  that  if  the  change  of 
area  took  place  he  should  cease  to  maintain  the  roads. 
Tim  arbitrator  awarded  30  years’  purchase.  The 
jnattar  went  to  the  Divisional  Court,  which  upheld  the 
decision,  and  Herts  bad  to  make  the  payment. 

11,401.  What  happened  was  that  Lord  Brownlow 
was  paying  for  all  the  roads  in  the  Parish  himself?— 
Yqs. 

11,462.  And  ns  well  as  paying  the  rates  he  main- 
tained the  roads?— Yes. 

11,408,  So  that  in  effect  he  was  paying  twico  over? 
— H©  was  paying  twico  over;  and  that  douhlo  payimuit 
he  thought  more  economical  than  allowing  the  inoiioy 
to  bo  administered  by  a Local  A\;thority.  'I’hose  rates 
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inchuted  a share  of  the  rates  in  respect  of  the  whole 
of  the  roads  in  the  County. 

11.464.  But  it  cost  him  a good  deal  more  to  main- 
tain the  roads  in  the  Parish  than  it  would  have  cost 
to  let  the  Authority  pay  the  maintenance  out  of  the 
rates,  .and  to  pay  the  extra  amount  on  the  County 
roads? — No. 

11.465.  (ilLr.  Turton) : Do  you  remember  the 

mileage  of  the  road.s?— No,  I am  afraid  I do  not. 

11.466.  (Chairman) : The  arbitrator  awarded,  you 
s.ay,  36  years’  purchase,  which  was  upheld  by  the 
Divisional!  Court? — Yes. 

11.467.  What  was  the  argument  as  to  what  Lord 
Derby’s  Commission  would  have  done?— That  it  would 
have  taken  the  same  course. 

11.468.  That  it  would  have  done  the  same  thing? — 
Ifes,  and  my  view  is  that  it  was  a misfortune  that 
the  arbitrator  took  the  view  he  did.  The  arbiti’ator 
would  not  have  regard  to  the  fact,  which  was  urged 
upon  him,  that  although  this  course  had  been  ado]oted 
by  Lord  Brownlow  in  the  past,  it  was  the  future 
burden  that  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  Lord  Brownlow 
would  cease  to  maintain  them  in  future,  and  they 
would  have  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  rates,  which 
did  in  fact  happen  immediately  afterwards — the  roads 
have  had  to  be  maintained  by  the  Herts  County 
Council,  and  they  have  compensated  Bucks  for  the 
loss,  but  the  grievance  of  Herts  was  the  decision  of 
the  arbitrator,  no(j  the  fact  that  30  years’  purchase 
was  allowed,  but  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
allowed,  because  there  would  be  a burden  in  the 
future  although  there  had  been  no  burden  in  the  past. 

11.469.  Then  a similar  question,  I believe,  was  in- 
volved in  the  Rochdale  and  Haslingden  case? — Yes, 
and  those  questions  were  decided  in  the  same  way-^ 
the  decision  of  the  Divisional  Court  was  upheld. 

11.470.  And  there  was  no  appeal? — There  was  no 
appeal. 

11.471.  (Mr.  liiddell)  : AVould  it  not  be  moire  correct 
to  say  that  the  precedents  set  by  Lord  Derby’s  Com- 
mission were  followed  down  to  1904,  rather  than  down 
to  1898? — Yes,  the  decisions  of  the  Commission  were 
undisputed  down  to  1898,  jiractically,  and  continued 
to  be  followed  down  to  1904. 

H.,472.  (Cliamnnn) : And  the  Divisional  Court 

affirmed  the  decision  of  Lord  Derby’s  Commission? — 
Yes. 

11.473.  I want  to  get  to  the  point  at  which  the 
authorities  differed  from  Lord  Derby’s  Commission 
and  adopted  a different  principle? — 'That  was  in  the 
case  of  Caterham  and  Godstone. 

11.474.  Will  you  please  elaborate  that  point  a little? 
The  case  of  Caterham  and  Godstone  raised  exactly  the 
{[uestion  which  we  have  been  discussing  ivith  regard 
to  highwaj's,  and  the  claim  made  by  Godstone  was  for 
30  years’  puichase  of  the  loss  of  contribution  that  had 
been  previously  paid  by  Caterham.  The  decision  in 
the  case  followed  exactly  that  in  the  Bucks  and  Herts 
case,  and  the  principle  was  also  the  same  as  in  the 
Rochdale  case  and  .all  the  cases  which  had  been  decided 
by  Lord  Derby  s Commission.  The  decision  of  the 
Divisional  Court,  however,  was  not  accejited  in  this 
case.^  It  went  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  the 
decision  was  upheld,  but  it  was  reversed  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

11,476.  Then  what  principle  was  laid  down 
exactly?  The  exact  principle  was  that  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Act  of  1888  was  adjustment  and  not 
compensation.  It  was  held,  “ That  section  does  not 
give  compensation  for  any  loss  of  profit.  The  word 
income  ” in  section  02  means  existing  income,  and 
does  not  include  income  which  may  afterwards  be 
deiived  from  making  rates.”  The  decision  was  verv 
laigelj  on  that  point,  whether  the  loss  of  rateable 
value  was  a subject  for  compensation,  and  the  Court 
held  it  w.as  not. 

11,476.  And  the  only  thing  they  could  be  com- 
pensated for  was  the  actual  capitalised  value  of  the 


rates’  at  the  time? — ^No.  The  claim  before  the  Court 
was  practically  for  the  capitalised  sum  representing 
the  rates  received  .after  aIlo.wing  for  the  expenses 

incurred  in  connection  with  the  transferred  area 

that  was  the  claim  made,  which  was  disallowed  by 
the  Court,  the  Court  in  effect  holding,  “ You  may 
have  a transfer  of  property  and  debt  that  may  be 
subject  to  adjustment,  and  the  area  going  out  may 
claim  a share  in  the  assets  and  continue  to  be  liable 
for  the  debts  of  the  County — you  may  have  a 
transfer  of  any  income — for  instance,  if  one  Autho- 
rity has  property  invested  yielding  an  income  or  rent 
they  might  be  subject  to  adjustment — ^but  the  income 
derived  from  rates  was  not  to  be  treated  as  income.” 

11.477.  (ilfr.  Turton):  Then  the  House  of  Lords  in 
effect  decided  that  the  Herts  and  Bucks'  case  was 
wrongly  decided.? — Yes,  they  said  it  was  wrongly 
decided.  Down  to  that  time  the  Counties  con- 
sidered that  they  had  had  fair  treatment  under  the 
provisions  of  th©^  1888  Act,  and  when  this  decision 
came,  which  deprived  them  entirely  of  the  compensa- 
tion they  had,  then  their  grievance  at  once  arose, 
and  the'ir  opposition  to  any  change  in  their  area  was 
naturally  increased. 

11.478.  (Chairman)  : We  now  pass  to  the  West 
Hartlepool  case  in  paragraph  32.  At  what  date  was 
that?  ^That  was  practically  at  the  same  time,  in 
1907.  There  was  no  substantial  difference  between 
the  two  cases,  and  the  only  reason,  I think  it  may  be 
safe  to  say,  that  that  case  was  carried  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  was  that  the  West  Hartlepool  case  was  a 
case  which  came  under  section  32  and  not  under  sec- 
tion 62.  Th©  words  in  section  32  provided  that 
neither  Authority  should  be  placed  in  a worse 
financial  position,  whereas  section  62  did  not. 

11.479.  Then  the  decision  in  the  West  Hartlepool 
case  was  that,  whether  the  claim  arose  under  section 
32  or  under  section  62,  the  same  principle  applied? 
— That  is  so.  Then  we  refer  in  paragraph  34  to  four 
cases  in  which  special  clauses  were  inserted  by  Par- 
liament on  the  application  of  the  parties',  cases  in 
which  it  was  considered  that  the  hardships  resulting 
ti.»  the  transferred  area  were  subjects  that  ought  to  be 
compensated  for,  and  that  the  transfers  .should  not 
take  place  except  on  terms  of  compensation  being 
given. 

11.480.  You  say  on  the  application  of  the  parties 
was  thai  by  agreement,  or  were  they  contested? — 

They  were  contested— the  Portsmouth  case,  for  in- 
stance, the  first  case,  was  very  strongly  contested  in 
Parliament. 

11.481.  And  the  clause  was  inserted  by  Parliament? 
— The  clause  was  inserted  by  Parliament. 

11.482.  As  a precedent? — I do  not  think  it  can  be 
said  as  a precedent:  it  was  sought  to  be  made  a pre- 
cedent subsequently,  but  not  with  very  much  success. 

11.483.  Then  generally  th©  West  Hartlepool  case 
governed  the  cases  down  to  1911  ?— The  West  Hartle- 
pool case  governed  the  cases  down  to  1913. 

(Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire’s Committee. 

Appointment  of  Duke  of  Dbvonshieb’s  Committee 

TO  EBVIBW  THE  POSITION  AND  BEPOBT. 

38.  In  1911  a Joint  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  was  set 
up  under  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  to  consider  the  whole  matter.  It  may 
be  added  that  in  the  case  of  Bills  introduced  in  1910 
to  confirm  Provisional  Orders  for  the  extension  of 
Birmingham  and  Bath,  clauses  were  inserted  under 
which  the  adjustment  (if  not  made  by  agreement) 
were  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Committee  so  appointed. 

The  Joint  Committee  made  their  Report  on  8th 
August,  1911. 
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The  following  is  an  extract  therefrom : — 

39.  “10.  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that 
while  it  would  not  be  just  to  give  to  either  party  . 
compensation  for  loss  of  rateable  area  as  such, 
yet  each  party  before  the  arbitrator  should  be 
entitled  to  produce  evidence  to  prove  that  in 
carrying  out  the  administration  of  their  areas 
and  maintaining  their  roads  and  bridges,  they 
would,  on  the  figures  as  they  stand  at  the 
appointed  day,  have  legitimately  imposed  upon 
them  an  increased  burden,  or  a burden  which 
would,  in  the  judgment  of  the  arbitrator,  be 
thrown  upon  them  at  some  future  time  in 
reference  to  some  particular  head  of  administra- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  taking  away  of  part 
of  the  area,  and  that  compensation  should  be 
paid  to  the  party  having  to  bear  such  increased 
burden  in  each  case  in  which  it  was  proved  to 
exist. 

“ The  Committee  consider  that  the  same  prin- 
ciples should  apply  with  regard  to  County  invest- 
ments, and  the  beneficial  . user  of  County 
property. 

“ It  was  alleged  in  evidence  that  certain 
Counties  did  not  .act  equitably  in  declaring 
certain  roads  to  be  main  roads,  or  in  refraining 
from  making  certain  roads  main  roads  which 
ought  equitably  to  have  been  so  treated. 

“ There  appears  to  be  some  ground  for  this 
allegation,  and  it  was  urged  before  the  Com- 
mittee that  this  matter  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  before  the  arbitrator. 

“ The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  some 
central  authority  should  have  the  duty  of 
deciding  what  j-oads  ought  to  be  considered  main 
roads.  And  as  in  their  opinion  this  would 
require  legislation,  they  think  that  in  the 
interval  this  question  of  main  roads  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  and  decided  by  the 
arbitrator  and  compensation  paid  where  a loss  is 
shown  to  have  occurred.  They  are  further  of 
opinion  that,  having  in  view  the  powers  of  such 
a central  authority  which  might  involve  material 
alteration  in  existing  conditions,  it  is  desirable 
that  compensation  in  respect  of  roads  should  be 
paid  as  an  annuity  and  not  as  a lump  sum. 

“ It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  Committee 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  one  half  of  the 
cost  of  the  main  roads  should  be  a priority  pay- 
ment, ranking  after  those  already  so  classed.” 

[Memo. — This  refers  to  the  grants  under 
section  24  in  lieu  of  discontinued  grants  and 
the  grant  under  section  2-6  for  Union  Officers 
which  Lord  Derby’s  Commission  made  a 
charge  on  the  proceeds  of  Local  Taxation 
Licences  and  Probate  Duty  Grant  carried  to 
the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account.] 

“ In  some  Counties,  however,  the  balance  of 
the  Exchequer  Contribution  is  not  sufficient  to 
meet  half  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  main 
roads.  The  Committee  consider  that  for  the 
ascertainment  of  compensation,  (the  deduction 
on  -account  of  the  Exchequer  Contribution  having 
been  made),  the  difference  between  the  annual 
amount  of  the  rest  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
main  roads  in  the  area  added  to  the  Borough 
and  the  rateable  share  of  the  said  area  in  the 
rest  of  -the  maintenance  of  the  main  roads  in  the 
County,  should  be  the  annual  liability  for  the 
cessation  of  which  equitable  provision  should  be 
made.  Both  these  calculations  should  be  made 
on  a five  years’  average.” 

40.  “ II.  The  ascertainment  of  the  compensa- 
tion presents  features  of  difficulty.  But  the  Com- 
mittee consider  that  on  the  whole  the  fairer  plan 
would  be  to  fix  a maximum  (which  they  suggest 
shoujd  be  15  years’  purchase)  beyond  which  the 
arbitrator  should  in  no  case  go,  and  to  allow  him 


to  adapt  to  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case  a multiple  of  a year’s  purchase  of  the  yearly 
loss  that  may  be  proved  on  each  head  of  claim.” 

With  regard  to  Exchequer  Contribution  Account. 

41.  They  recite  section  23  of  the  Act  of  1888, 
which  provides  that  all  sums  carried  to  the 
Exchequer  Contribution  Account  shall  be  applied, 
first,  in  payment  of  costs,  second,  in  payment  of  the 
grants  under  section  24  in  substitution  for  discon- 
tinued local  grants,  third,  in  paying  the  grant  for 
Union  Officers  under  section  26,  and  fourth,  in  repay- 
ing to  the  General  County  Account  the  costs  for 
which  the  whole  area  of  the.  County  is  liable  to  con- 
tribute, and  they  state:  — 

“ It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  cost  of  main 
roads  was  not  one  of  the  heads  which  it  was 
contemplated  by  the  Act  should  be  included  in 
what  are  known  as  priority  payments. 

“ The  Commissioners  under  the  Act,  however, 
took  the  view  that  half  the  cost  of  main  roads 
should  be  the  next  charge  upon  the  surplus  of 
the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account  after  satis- 
fying the  priority  payments.  This  is  made  clear 
from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  under  the 
paragraph  headed  County  Borough  Extensions.” 
****** 

“ This  practice  seems  to  have  been  followed 
in  the  adjustments  .that  have  been  made  subse- 
cxuently,  but  apparently  nests  on  no  legal  basis, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  rules  laid  down  in 
section  23  of  the  Act  are  to  be  followed,  the  cost 
of  the  main  roads  in  a County  would  be  entitled 
to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  surplus  of  the  Ex- 
chequer Contribution  Account  after  the  -priority 
pajunents  had  been  satisfied  out  of  it,  in  common 
with  all  other  costs  of  administration  which  were 
a general  charge  upon  the  County  Fund.” 

42.  “ 13.  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that 
in  future  half  the  cost  of  main  roads  should 
be  a first  charge  upon  the  surplus  of  the  Ex- 
chequer Contribution  Account  after  the  priority 
charges  set  out  in  section  23  of  the  Act  of  1888 
have  been  satisfied,  and  that  this  first  charge 
should  be  calculated  upon  the  average  sum  over 
a period  of  five  years  expended  by  the  County 
Council  and  the  separated  area  taken  together, 
to  be  determine-d  by  the  arbitrator;  their  respec- 
tive shares  being  credited  to  the  County  Council 
and  the  Borough  Council  to  which  the  sepa- 
rated area  is  added.  Should  such  surplus  of  the 
Exchequer  Contribution  be  insufficient  -to  meet 
the  total  of  this  average  expenditure,  the 
amounts  to  be  received  by  the  County  Council 
and  the  separated  area  should  be  reduced  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  shares  calculated 
as  aforesaid.” 

43.  The  Committee  then  dealt  with  the  question 
which  had  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  surplus  (if 
any)  of  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account  then 
remaining  should  be  divided  in  the  proportions  of 
rateable  or  assessable  value,  and  determined  that  it 
should  be  upon  rateable  value. 

(Note. — Assessable  value  brings  into  reckon- 
ing agricultural  land  at  one  half  only  of  its 
rateable  value.) 

44.  They  also  decided  that  Customs  and  Excise 
Duties  should  continue  to  be  distributed  upon  the 
basis  of  rateable  value. 

45.  They  further  reported  that  the  princijiles  for 
payment  and  ascertainment  of  compensation  in  cases 
of  Urban  and  Rural  District  Councils  should  be  the 
same  as  above,  but  that  as  there  is  no  grant  out  of 
the  .Exchequer  Contribution  towards  the  cost  of 
district  roads  the  contribution  of  the  area  to  the 
annual  cost  of  all  the  district  roads  after  excluding 
any  contribution  by  the  County  Council,  as  compared 
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with  the  annual  cost  of  the  district  roads  in  the 
area  taken  out  of  the  Rural  District,  after  excluding 
any  contribution  by  the  County  Council,  should  be 
the  annual  liability  for  the  cessation  of  which 
equitable  provision  was  to  be  made. 

With  regard  to  distinct  debts,  they  stated  that 
“ the  principles  to  be  follow^  should  be  to 
divide  the  debt  according  to  the  proportion  of 
the  rateable  value  of  that  part  which  was  left  of 
the  old  area  after  the  severance,  and  that  part 
which  was  taken  from  it  and  absorbed  into  some 
other  unit,  each  part  taking  over  its  own  share.” 

Application  of  sctme  Vrinciples  to  Poor  Law  Union 
Gases. 

46.  The  Committee  also  stated  that  they  were  of 
opinion  that  the  conclusions  at  which  they  had 
arrived  should  apply  equally  in  any  alteration  that 
takes  place  in  the  boundaries  of  Poor  Law  Unions. 

The  Local  Government  (Adjustments)  Act,  1013. 

47.  Consequent  upon  this  Report  the  Local  Govern- 
ment (Adjustments)  Act,  1913,  was  passed  for  giving 
effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee. 
Part  I.  of  the  Schedule  to  that  Act  contains  rules 
for  determining  the  adjustment  of  the  Local  Taxa- 
tion ^Exchequer  Contribution)  Account  which  are 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee as  above  set  out.  Part  II.  contains  rules  for 
determining  the  sum  to  be  paid  in  respect  of  in- 
crease of  burden  as  follows  ; — 

48.  Part  II. 

“ Hides  for  determining  sum  to  he  paid  in 
respect  of  Increase  of  Bv/rden  on  Bate- 
payers. 

“ (1)  Regard  shall  be  had  to — 

(a)  The  difference  between  the  burden  on 
the  ratepayers  which  will  properly  be 
incurred  by  the  Authority  in  meeting 
the  cost  of  executing  any  of  their 
powers  and  duties  and  the  burden  on 
the  ratepayers  which  would  properly 
have  been  incurred  by  the  Authority 
in  meeting  such  cost  had  no  alteration 
of  boundaries  or  other  change  taken 
place ; 

(li)  The  length  of  time  during  whiohi  tho 
increase  of  burden  may  be  expected 
to  continue : 

“ Provided  that  no  alteration  of  income  in 
consequence  of  an  apportionment  under  Part  I. 
of  the  Schedule  shall  be  taken  into  account. 

“ (2)  The  sum  payable  to  any  Authority  in 
respect  of  the  increase  of  buirden  shall  not 
exceed,  or,  if  payable  by  instalments  or  by  way 
of  annuity,  the  capitalised  value  of  the  instal- 
ments or  annuity  shall  not  exceed,  the  average 
annual  increase  of  burden  multiplied  by  fifteen. 

“ (3)  Any  sum  payable  in  respect  of  the  cost  of 
the  maintenance  of  main  roads  shall  be  payable 
by  way  of  annuity.” 

11,484.  (Chairman) ; Would  you  mind  telling  us  in 
what  circumstances  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  in  1911 P — (Mr.  Keen) ; I think 
the  question  arose  over  the  Birmingham  case.  (Mr. 
Collins) : Yea,  I think  we  were  responsible  for  it. 
(Mr,  Keen) ; It  was  the  very  big  extension  of  Bir- 
mingham which  led  to  the  setting  up  of  that  Com- 
mittee. There  were  very  serious  chunks — I was  going 
to  say — of  County  area  proposed  to  bo  tranaforrod  to 
Birmingham,  and  in  view  of  the  very  heavy  burden 
on  the  County  it  became  a matter  of  groat  urgency 
that  some  change  of  law  should  bo  made  to  rc-instato 


the  position  prior  to  the  decision  in  the  West  Hartle- 
pool case.  That  is  what  set  in  motion  that  Joint 
Committee. 

11.485.  So  that  from  your  point  of  view  the 
decisions  of  Lord  Derby’s  Commission  were  the 
fairest  which  have  been  arrived  at? — That  was  the 
view  of  the  Counties,  and  that  they  sought  to  re- 
establish. 

11.486.  What  view  did  the  Boroughs  take,  Mr. 
Collins,  when  the  question  of  that  Committee  was 
raised  P — (Mr.  Collins) : I think  that  I can  fairly 
express  it  in  this  way,  my  Lord,  without  reference 
to  any  technical  details.  From  1888  to  1907,  the 
County  had  had  nineteen  years’  benefit  from  the 
award  of  the  Commissioners,  which,  in  fact,  gave 
them  perpetually  what  advantage  they  then  had. 

11.487.  That  is  from  1888  ta  1907  P — Yes.  The  West 
Hartlepool  decision  was  the  only  case  dealing  with 
Counties  and  County  Boroughs.  From  1888  to 
1907,  there  had  been  nineteen  years  of  the 
operation  of  the  principle  that  what  the  parties 
had  was  to  be  permanently  assured  to  them. 
Now  between  1888  and  1907  there  had  undoubtedly 
been  such  urban  development  in  this  country  that,  in 
the  view  of  the  Boroughs  concerned,  it  was  very 
onerous  to  have  to  continue  to  apply  the  Derby  prin- 
ciples. That  was  caused  principally  by  what  I will  call 
overspilling.  The  Boroughs  undoubtedly,  from  about 
1890,  when  the  first  important  Housing  Act  was 
passed,  owing  to  the  growth  of  their  populations, 
deliberately  set  about  provoking  expansion  of  those 
populations,  whereas  up  to  that  time  the  tendency 
had  rather  been  to  keep  their  inhabitants  within 
their  own  boundaries.  But  different  ideas  began  to 
prevail,  and  they  began  to  push  their  people  out- 
wards, and  partly,  in  consequence  of  this  and  partly 
from  other  causes,  the  people  began  to  spread  over 
the  boundaries  of  the  Boroughs.  It  was  felt  by  those 
Boroughs  that,  whenever  they  had  to  recover  their 
own  people  from  these  overspilled  settlements,  it  was 
very  onerous  on  them  to  say  that  the  Counties  should 
be  entitled  to  claim  for  all  time  the  income  they  had 
only  received  temporarily.  When,  therefore,  the 
West  Hartlepool  decision  came,  the  Corporations 
said,  “ At  least  we  have  now  got  rid  of  the  idea  that 
the  Counties  are  entitled  to  a permanent  income 
derived  from  our  migratory  people,  and  in  those 
circumstances  we  will  continue  the  process  of 
recovery  of  our  population.”  It  was  only  human 
nature.  Some  of  them  perhaps  overdid  it  a bit,  but 
still  it  was  natural  that  they  should  then  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity;  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Corporation  of  Birmingham  at  that  time  it  was 
admitted  that  when  the  Corporation'  had  so  extensive 
a scheme  as  it  had  then  before  Parliament,  and 
when  they  were  recovering  population  which  had  for 
many  years,  not  just  recently,  been  Birmingham 
people  established  outside  the  Birmingham  border,  it 
was  placing  the  Hartlepool  case  rather  too  high. 
During  the  course  of  the  piroceedings  there  wore 
unofficial  intimations  convoyed  to  the  Counties  con- 
cerned that  the  Corporation  were  not  unreasonable 
in  viewing  the  matter  of  compensation ; but  as  the 
Counties  said  that  nothing  short  of  reversion  to  the 
1888  principles  would  suit  them,  nothing  was  done. 

11.488.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) ; The  1888  principles, 
as  defined  by  the  Derby  Commission  P — Quite  so,  yes ; 
and  we  had  satisfied  the  Committees  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  that  the  people  sought  to  be  included 
were  Birmingham  people,  and  that  it  was  in  the 
interests  of  the  whole  that  they  should  be  brought 
into  one.  The  proceedings  showed  that  we  had 
satisfied  the  Committees  on  merits,  but  when  we  were 
waiting  for  the  Third  Reading  in  the  House  of  Lords 
we  were  given  to  understand  that,  unless  Birmingham 
translated  into  some  definite  form  their  desires  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  Counties  in  some  way,  the 
Third  Reading  would  bo  so  vigorously  opposed  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  we  should  lose  our  Bill. 
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11.489.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Are  you  quite  sure  about 
that?  Did  not  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham  agree, 
irhen  the  Bill  was  being  discussed  on  Second  Reading 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  they  would  accept 
the  decision  to  be  come  to  thereafter  by  the  Joint 
Committee? — If  Mr.  Pritchard  thinks  that  material, 

I must  go  back  a bit,  because  I have  not  yet  intro- 
duced the  relationship  between  the  Joint  Committee 
and  this  Bill.  I was  telling  you  what  would  have 
happened  had  the  normal  procedure  been  followed. 

11.490.  (Chairman) : What  was  the  date  of  the 
Birmingham  proposals? — In  1910  we  started  the 
scheme;  in  1911  it  was  before  Parliament,  and  it  is 
1911  that  I am  speaking  of.  When  we  were  in  the 
first  House,  Mr.  Pritchard  may  be  perfectly  right, 
that  before  the  Second  Beading  in  the  House  of 
Commons  we  had  intimated  our  willingness  to  accept 
the  decision  of  the  Committee,  but  I had  intended 
to  cover  that  by  the  remark  I had  previously  made, 
that  nothing  short  of  reversion  to  the  1888  practice 
appeared  to  satisfy  - the  Counties.  Notwithstanding 
Birmingham’s  offer  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
Committee,  that  was  the  view  of  the  Counties. 

11.491.  You  mean  to  say,  after  the  Bill  passed? — 
The  view  of  the  Counties  was,  “We  are  not  going 
to  let  the  Bill  pass  unless  you  pay  us  compensation 
on  the  Derby  lines.” 

11.492.  And  not  on  the  Devonshire  lines? — That  is 
so.  We  were  threatened,  therefore,  with  the  loss  of 
the  Bill  altogether  in  the  House  of  Lords,  because 
we  had  not  made  any  settlement  with  the  parties, 
and  while  we  said,  and  continued  to  say,  that  we 
would  accept  the  decision  of  the  Committee  subse- 
quently to  be  appointed,  I can  to  a very  large  extent 
comprehend  the  apprehensiveness  of  the  Counties. 
They  were  afraid  that  a newly  appointed  Committee 
might  give  no  compensation,  and  they  were  therefore 
parting  with  an  assurance  of  a rejection  of  this  Bill 
in  exchange  for  a potential  compensation.  I quite 
admit  that,  but  it  was  provoking  at  the  time.  It 
drove  us  into  negotiations  with  the  Counties;  and 
whereas  in  the  Birmingham  Extension  Act  and  in 
all  the  proceedings  it  says  that  the  award  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  accepted,  and  it  was  put  into 
the  Bill  as  a precaution,  lest  anything  went  wrong, 
in  point  of  fact  a cash  settlement  was  effected  between 
ourselves  and  the  Counties  before  the  Bill  came  to 
the  House  of  Lords  on  Third  Reading. 

11.493.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : What  was  the 

principle  of  settlement? — It  is  impossible,  and  I think 
Mr.  Keen  will  agree  to  it  on  the  other  side,  to  say 
on  what  principle  it  was  settled.  It  was  a very 
complicated  matter. 

11.494.  What  was  the  adjustment  founded  on? — 
On  an  agreement  to-  pay  certain  sums. 

11.495.  (CTiairmam) : And  you  did  agree?— We 

settled  with  all  three  Counties  in  a very  short  time. 

11.496.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : You  agreed  your 

adjustment? — (Mr.  Keen) : In  the  course  of  the 

proceedings. 

11.497.  (Chairman) : What  happened  was  that  you 
agreed  for  the  Committee  to  be  arbitrators? — (Mr. 
Collins) : No;  we  agreed  outside  the  Committee. 

11.498.  You  .agreed,  but  if  you  had  not  agreed,  the 
Committee  would  have  been  the  arbitrators?  I do 
not  think  that  is  quite  a right  way  to  put  it. 

11.499.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : They  agreed,  but 
failing  to  agree,  they  would  then  have  carried  out 
the  practice  which  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Com- 
mittee laid  down? — (Mr.  Keen) : Yes. 

11.500.  (Chairman) : That  is  what  I meant.  I 
meant  that  the  principles  which  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire’s Committee  settled  would  have  covered  the 
decision,  but  I gather  that  the  Counties  were  not 
satisfied  with  that,  but  wished  the  parties  to  settle 
first? — (Mr.  Collins) : They  ivished  the  parties  to 
settle  first. 

11,601.  And  you  did? — And  we  did.  [Mr.  Keen): 
The  Counties  were  in  this  position.  They  knew  that 
this  Committee  was  going  to  be  set  up,  but  they 


did  not  know,  naturally,  what  was  going  to  be  the 
decision  of  the  Committee,  and  they  thought  it  best 
to  settle  with  the  enemy 

11.502.  Rather  than  leave  it  in  the  air  ? — Yes,  for  a 
lump  sum. 

11.503.  But  if  it  had  not  been  for  that,  the  prin- 
ciples which  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Committee 
laid  down  would  have  been  the  principles  on  which 
the  matter  would  have  been  settled? — ^Yes. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : And  that  is  what  the  Act  says. 

11.504.  (Chairman) : That  was  the  genesis  of  the 
1911  Committee? — Yes. 

11,506.  Do  you  say  this ; here  is  a Borough,  that 
Borough  extends  its  boundaries;  that  is  to  say,  the 
inhabitants  go  over  the  border,  the  Borough  follows 
them  and  says,  “We  want  an  extension”;  the 
County  say,  “ If  you  have  an  extension,  the  increased 
rateable  value  which  your  people  coming  over  the 
border  into  our  area  has  given  must  be  compensated 
for  up  to  the  hilt  ” ? Is  that  your  .argument? — (Mr. 
Collins)  : Yes. 

11.606.  If  you  had  not  been  a Borough,  and  had 
not  had  the  overspill,  that  increased  value  would  not 
have  arisen,  and  therefore  you  should  not  be  asked 
to  pay  compensation? — That  is  the  point  of  view. 

11.607.  We  have  discussed  the  Derby  principles  and 

the  House  of  Lords  principles  in  the  Hartlepool  case. 
Now  we  come  to  the  principles  of  the  1911  Committee. 
How  did  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Committee  decide — 
did  they  go  towards  Lord  Derby,  or  towards  the 
Hartlepool  case? — They  heard  evidence  on  both  sides, 
and  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  recognising  the  prin- 
ciples which  either  party  contended  for,  they  prac- 
tically said,  “ We  will  go  half  way,  and  split  the 
difference  between  you.”  The  two  principles  were 
broadly  these : on  the  County  side,  “ What 

we  get  we  keep;  if  you  take  it  away  you  must 
give  us  permanent  value  for  what  you  take.” 
(This  is  my  view;  Mr.  Keen  will  give  you  his.) 

“ It  does  not  matter  how  long  that  rateable  value 
has  been  there,  if  only  for  12  months,  and  it  is 
proved  that  the  man  came  from  the  middle  of 
the  town,  we  want  to  be  paid  a profit  on  that  man 
as  if  he  had  been  there  for  all  time.”  Now  the 

Borough  took  quite  the  opposite  end  from  which  to 
view  the  matter,  and  said,  “ You  have  no  right  to 
him  whatever.  We  are  o.nly  getting  back  what  we 
ought  to  have  had;  therefore,  when,  we  take  this  pro- 
perty within  your  area  you  have  done  well  to  have 
had  it  so  long;  it  is  no  deprivation  to  you  for  us  to 
take  it  back  again.”  Now  you  cannot  square  those 
two  things,  so  far  as  I can  see.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee said,  “Well,  there  is  the  property;  there  is 
the  profit.  Thirty  years  would  -be  perpetuity;  we  will 
give  you  15.”  The  Boroughs  pay  it,  the  Counties 
take  it,  but  they  neither  of  them  likes -it;  but  it  was 
because  it  was  impossible  to  square  the  two  principles 
that  it  went  as  it  did.  That  is  my  view. 

11,508.  What  is  your  view,  Mr.  Keen,  as  to  how 
they  got  to  the  15  years? — (Mr.  Keen):  The  posi- 
tion taken  up  by  the  Counties,  of  course,  has  been  that 
if  there  is  an  overspill  of  the  Borough,  or  if  .rhere 
is  a good  ground  for  an  extension  of  the  Borough,  we 
are  not  going  to  oppose  unreasonably,  provided  that 
we  are  not  going  to  be  burdened.  We  say,  “ You 
must  not  impose  a burden  on  us  ” ; whereas  -the  view 
ol-  the  Borough  is,  “ We  think  that  population  belongs 
to  us ; we  ought  to  take  it,  and  we  resist  any  compen- 
sation.’’ Those  two  points  of  view  were  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  Committee,  and  I think,  ^ pro- 
bably, having  in  mind  to  a certain  extent  the  decisions 
in  the  cases  which  have  been  before  the  Courts  and  the 
views  taken  by  the  J udges  in  those  cases,  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  something  to  be  said 
for  both  sides,  that  it  was  a difficult  matter,  and 
therefore,  in  the  words  of  paragraph  40  here,  which 
quotes  from  paragraph  11  of  their  Repor-t,  they 
decided  that;  “ The  ascertainment  of  the  compensa- 
tion presents  features  of  difficulty.  But  the  Com- 
mittee consider  that  on  the  whole  the  fairer  plan 
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would  be  bo  fix  a maximum  (which  they  suggest  should 
be  15  years’  purchase)  beyond  which  the  arbitrator 
should  in  no  case  go.”  So  that  it  was  to  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  an  arbitrator,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tion of  15  year’s. 

11.509.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Fifteen  years’  pur- 
chase of  what? — It  is  not  stated  here,  but  it  is  of 
the  burden. 

11.510.  (Chairman) : And  we  have  to  find  out  what 
the  burden  is? — Yes. 

11,611.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Of  course,  this  is  all 
speculation,  is  it  not ; there  is  nothing  in  the  pro- 
ceedings to  show  the  reasons,  but  you  are  assuming 
it,  because  it  so  happens  that  15  is  half  80? — Yes.  1 
am  not  prepared  to  say  the  intention  was  that  it  was 
half  perpetuity.  All  I can  say  is  that  it  is  16  years, 
and  15  years  is  half  30.  Why  particularly  I 
emphasise  that  is  this.  It  is  sometimes  said  in  these 
cases  that  under  this  Act,  30  was  reduced  to  15;  that 
is  to  say,  half  perpetuity.  Therefore,  it  is  said, 
everything  that  was  compensated  previously  on  a 
different  number  of  years’  purchase — ^for  instance,  an 
item  previously  capitalised  at  15  years’  purchase — 
must  automatically  be  reduced  by  half;  in  that 
instance  to  years.  I do  not  admit  that  argument, 
and  never  have,  in  these  cases ; therefore  I entirely 
object  to  a statement  that  the  Committee  gave  half 
perpetuity,  or  cut  down  the  previous  period  by  half. 
All  that  they  said  was,  “ We  think  that  there  must 
be  a period  put  to  the  burden,  and  we  think  that  it 
should  be  16  years.” 

11,612.  (Chairman) : Would  you  agree  with  that, 
Mr.  Collins? — (Mr.  Collins):  No,  my  Lord. 

11,513.  (Col.  Williams) : Part  II  of  the  Schedule  to 
the  Act  itself  says  that  the  sum  payable  to  any 
Authority  in  respect  of  increase  of  burden  shall  not 
exceed  the  average  annual  increase  multiplied  by 
fifteen,  so  that  it  is  not  stereotyped? — (Mr.  Keen) : 
No. 

11,614.  (Mr.  Turton) : Have  you  in  your  mind  cases 
in  which  the  arbitrator  has  gone  on  the  principle,  or 
perhaps  want  of  principle,  of  taking  a moiety,  and 
putting  it  so  low  as  7i? — ^Yes,  there  have  been  many 
cases,  and  the  great  difficulty  is,  of  course,  that  an 
arbitrator  very  seldom  gives  his  reasons,  but  you 
can  very  often  infer  from  the  decision  what  must 
have  been  the  view  taken  by  the  arbitrator.  Very 
often  it  is  most  difficult  to  infer,  but  there  have  been 
one  or  two  cases  in  which  an  arbitrator  has  set  out  the 
number  of  years’  purchase. 

11,616.  Have  you  any  special  reference  in  your 
mind?— Yes.  I think  I refer  in  the  other  part  of 
my  evidence  to  cases  in  which  an  arbitrator  has  said, 

“ I award  15  years  for  main  roads  or  highways,  and 
five  or  ten  years  for  certain  other  services”;  but 
cases  of  that  kind  in  which  an  arbitrator  has  set  out 
the  way  in  which  he  arrived  at  his  award  are  very 
rare. 

11.516.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Still,  this  Committee 

did  give  its^  reasons,  and  I suppose  the  reasons  are 
summed  up  in  the  quotations  from  their  Report  in  the 
first  part  of  paragraph  39,  and  in  paragraph  40  of 
your  joint  memorandum ?—(Af7-.  Collins):  Certainly  I 
agree  with  that.  ’ 

11.517.  How  far  the  Act  of  Parliament  carries  out 

those  principles  we  shall  have  to  find  out  when  we 
come  to  examine  it?— (Mr.  Keen):  Yes.  (Mr. 

Collins) : I personally  would  deprecate  any  suggestion 
made  to  you  that  an  arbitrator  in  any  particular  case 
has  not  given  such  a number  of  years’  purchase  as 
under  this  Act  he  might  and  ought,  because  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case  vary,  and  it  would  be 
impossible,  I submit  with  very  great  respect,  for 
tins  Commission  to  assume  that  the  Act  of  1913 
worked  unfairly,  because  a general  statement  was 
made  that  in  one  case  or  more  five  or  ten  years  had 
been  given.  In  my  submission  it  would  be  only 
because  the  arbitrator  was  satisfied  on  the  evidence 
111  a particular  case  that  another  multiplier  than  15 
should  be  taken,  namely  X,  that  he  awarded  less  than 


15.  My  view  is  that,  in  so  far  as  an  arbitrator  awards 
less  than  15,  it  is  not  a ground  for  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Act;  it  is  because  on  the  facts  of  the  case  that 
was  the  multiplier  which  ought  to  be  adopted. 

(Chairman):  Is  it  suggested  that  in  lieu  of  that 
provision  of  the  Act  power  should  be  given  to  the 
arbitrator  to  give  a fiat  15  years,  or  that  no  power 
should  bo  given  to  the  arbitrator? 

11,618.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  I understand  Mr.  Keen 
to  say  that  under  the  existing  procedure  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  arbitrators  that  in  all  cases  the  period 
naturally  given  should  be  divided  by  two?— (Mr. 
Keen) ; Yies,  that  is  so. 

11.519.  You  say  that  is  put  before  arbitrators?— 
YTes. 

11.520.  And  do  arbitrators  ever  act  on  it? I fear 

they  do. 

lljU^l-  You  mean  to  say  that  an  arbitrator  comes 
to  the  view,  “ Here  is  a burden  which  one  may  say 
will  last  20  years.  I will  only  allow  ten,  because 

the  Act  says  15,  which  is  half  perpetuity  ” .P Yes, 

tha,t  is  so ; or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a burden 
which  the  arbitrator  is  satisfied  will  last  ten  years, 
he  in  many  cases  cuts  it  down  to  five  years,  on  the 
ground  that  the  30  years’  purchase  which  was 
equivalent  to  perpetuity  has  been  reduced  to  15. 

11,622.  (Mr.  Riddell) : 30  years  is  not  perpetuity 
now? — ^No. 

11.523.  (Chairman) : It  is  not  stated  as  perpet- 
uity; it  is  stated  as  15  years.?— jH  is  stated  as  16 
years. 

11.524.  And  the  Committee  did  not  talk  about  per- 
petuity ? — Nowhere. 

11.525.  So  that  we  are  rather  working  in  the  air, 
are  we  not? — We  are,  but  we  are  working  up  to  a 
practical  point  we  want  to  deal  with  later. 

11.526.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : I suppose  it  would 
be  common  ground  between  you  gentlemen  that  the 
Act  of  1913  was  the  outcome  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee’s Report? — Yes. 

11.527.  I think  we  must  analyse  the  Report;  they 
say,  “ The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that,  while  it 
would  not  be  just  to  give  to  either  party  compensa- 
tion for  loss  of  rateable  area  as  such,  yet  each  party 
before  the  arbitrator  should  be  entitled  to  produce 
evidence  to  prove  that  in  carrying  out  the  admin- 
istration of  their  areas  and  maintaining  their  roads 
and  bridges,  they  would,  on  the  figures  as  they  stand 
at  the  appointed  day,  have  legitimately  imposed 
upon  them  an  increased  burden,”  and  so  on.  They 
start  with  the  nature  of  the  compensation  to  be 
ascertained,  then  they  go  on  to  deal  with  the  ascer- 
tainment. Are  they  not  in  paragraph  11  of  their 
Report  dealing  with  the  ascertainment  of  something 
which  can  be  definitely  ascertained.? — Certainly. 

11,628.  And  the  principle  is  laid  down — ^burden? 
— (Mr.  Collins) : Yes. 

11.529.  Does  it  not  follow  that  what  was  in  the 
mind  of  the  Committee  was  that  the  figure  of 
burden  was  to  be  multi'plied  by  a figure  not  exceed- 
ing 15? — (Mr.  Keen) : We  have  always  assumed  that. 

11.530.  That  the  15  was  to  be  the  definite  figure ; 
but  they  said  as  an  expression  of  their  opinion  that 
they  did  noit  think  15  ought  to  be  exceeded? — Yes. 

11.531.  But  inasmuch  as  the  first  set  of  facts  was 
capable  of  definite  ascertai'nmeni;,  they  thought  it 
ought  to  be  multiplied  by  15? — .(Mr.  Collins)  : A 
figure  not  exceeding  15. 

11.532.  No:  “But  the  Committee  consider  that 

on  the  whole  the  fairer  plan  would  be  to  fix  a maxi- 
mum (which  they  suggest  should  be  16  years’  pur- 
chase) beyond  which  the  arbitrator  should  in  no  case 
go,  and  to  allow  him  to  adapt  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  particular  case  a multiple  of  a year’s  purchase 
of  the  yeiu’ly  loss  that  may  be  proved  on  each  head 
of  claim.”  Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  those  last 
words? — They  mean  that  the  figure  must  be  within 
the  maximum  of  15,  we  suggest. 

11.533.  1 see  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  fact  says  : 

“ The  sum  payable  to  any  Authority  in  respect  of 
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the  increase  of  hurden  shall  not  exceed,  or,  if  pay- 
able by  instalments  or  by  way  of  annuity,  the  cap- 
italised value  of  the  instalments  or  annuity  shall 
not  exceed,  the  average  annual  increase  of  hurden 
multiplied  by  fifteen.”  It  seems  to  me,  with  great 
respect,  that  if  15  was  an  elastic  figure,  it  would 
appear  to  be  inconsistent,  because  here  is  the  loss  to 
he  asoei-tained  in  a definite  manner?— May  I explain 
one  or  two  points  hearing  on  this  inconsistency 
between  paragraphs  10  and  II  of  the  Committee’s 
Report?  The  first  point  is  this.  There  are  elements 
likely  to  influence  the  mind  of  an  arbitrator  under 
paragraph  11  different  from  those  under  paragrajih 
10.  Paragraph  10  is  to  a very  large  extent  based 
on  figures  of  what  the  past  has  shown,  apart  from 
the  ascertainment  of  what  the  period  of  hurden 
is  or  is  likely  to  he;  hut  when  you  come 
to  the  period  which  is  required  to  be  cotm- 
pensated  for,  it  requires  evidence  to  an  extent 
of  a prophetic  character — for  example,  what 
is  to  he  the  future  price  of  money ; what  is  the  sum 
to  be  earned — all  those  special  considerations  apply- 
ing to  the  number  of  years’  purchase  are  submitted 
to  the  arbitrator  after  we  have  departed  from  the 
burden  figure  itself,  and  in  practice  it  is  important 
to  hear  in  mind  the  distinction  'between  paragraph  10 
and  paragraph  11,  because  otherwise  inju^ice  would 
b©  don©  to  on©  of  'th©  parties. 

11,534.  (GoL  Williams))  But  tliis  system  differs 
from’  the  system  set  up  under  the  Act  of  1888?  ^Yes. 
There  is  elasticity  in  paragraph  11,  which  rewm- 
mends  that  the  arbitrator  should  be  allowed  to  adapt 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case  a multiple 
of  years’  purchase  of  the  yearly  loss  that  may  be 
proved  oni  each  head  of  claim;  and  personally  I hope 
that  that  element  may  be  left  in  any  adjustment 
scheme.  (Mr.  Keen) : My  view,  of  course,  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  which  Sir  Walter^  Nicholas  has 
correctly  put,  if  I may  say  so;  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  Act  simply  prescribes  a maximum  number  of 
years,  and  that  if  the  burden  is  shown  to  have 
duration  within  that  maximum,  it  should  he  com- 
pensated at  its  true  amount.  That  is  to  say,  if  the 
burden  will  last  for  ten  years'  it  will  be  ten  years’ 
purchase.  (Mr.  Collins):  I am  not  differing  from 
that. 

11.635.  (Chairman):  I did  not  gather  that  you 
— No,  I am  not  differing  from  that. 

11.636.  We  have  now  reached  paragraph  41,  which 
relates  to  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account.  You 
quote  from  the  Report  of  the  Devonshire  Committee 
about  the  question  of  the  main  roads.  I do  not 
think  we  need  go  into  that,  because  you  have  already 
told  us  all  the  circumstances,  I think?— (Mr.  Keen): 
Yes,  I think  so. 

11,537.  Then  with  regard  to  paragraph  42,  the 
result  was  that  the  Committee  recommended  that  this 
practice  should  be  legalised? — ^Yes. 

11,638.  It  had  been  going  on  since  1888,  but  they 
wanted  to  put  it  on  a firm  basis? — That  is  so. 

(Chairman) : And  that  was  the  recommendation  in 
paragraph  13  of  their  Report,  which  you  quote. 
Then  in  paragraphs  43  -and  44  you  refer  to  further 
recommendations  of  the  Committee. 

11.539.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : When  you  use  the 

expression  “ assessable  value,”  that  is  the  meaning 
you  attach  to  it,  after  deducting  half  the  rateable 
value  of  agricultural  land  ? — Half  the  value  of 
agricultural  land  added  to  the  full  value  of  other 
hereditaments . 

11.540.  (Col.  Williams):  Now,  of  course,  a quarter? 
—Yes. 

11.541.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : It  is  assessable  value  to 
the  poor  rate? — ^Yes. 

11.542.  One  uses  the  expression  sometimes  m 
reference  to  the  Public  Health  Act? — Yes. 

11.543.  At  all  events,  the  meaning  you  attach  to  it 
is  what  you  have  said? — Yes. 

11.544.  (Chairman) : The  Committee  made  no 

change  in  regard  to  Customs  and  Excise  Duties? 
No,  no  change. 


11,646.  Then  is  there  any  comment  on  paragraph 
45? — ^That  is  simply  applying  the  same  principles 
which  they  had  laid  down  to  those  cases  of  alterations 
in  the  boundaries  of  Urban  and  Rural  Districts, 
and,  I think,  raises  no  fresh  point  of  principle.  It 
may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  last  sub-paragraph  witli 
regard  to  district  debts.  The  Committee  say,  “ The 
principles  to  be  followed  should  be  to  divide  the  debt 
according  to  the  proportion  of  the  rateable  value  of 
that  part  which  was  left  of  the  old  area  after  the 
severance,  and  that  part  which  was  taken  from  it  and 
absorbed  into  some  other  unit,  each  part  taking  over 
its  own  share.”  There  were  various  methods  of 
dividing  the  debt. 

11.546.  Then  in  paragraph  47  we  get  to  the  Act 
which  embodies  the  findings  of  the  Committee.  Does 
it  embody  them  practically  entirely,  or  does  it  go 
beyond  them,  or  does  it  go  less  far  ? — Substantially, 

I think,  the  Act  carries  out  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee,  hut  there  were  one  or  two  points  'ii 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  which  were 
not  very  clear.  There  was  some  difficulty,  which  1 
think  Mr.  Pritchard  wil  appreciate,  in  interpreting 
them.  Whether  the  Act  in  those  respects  gives 
effect  to  the  intentions  of  the  Committee  or  other- 
wise, I do  not  know.  The  proviso  to  paragraph  (1) 
of  Part  II  of  the  Schedule  is  “ Provided  that  no 
alteration  of  income  in  consequence  of  an  apportion- 
ment under  Part  I of  the  Schedule  shall  be  taken 
into  account.”  I do  not  profess'  to  know  what  it 
means. 

11.547.  I think  it  was  with  regard  to  the  increase 

of  hurden  on  the  ratepayers;  there  was  a good  deal 
of  discussion  on  the  question  of  the  word  “ burden.” 
Could  you  give  us  your  views  as  to  the  correct  inter- 
pretation?— ^I  think  the  correct  interpretation  is  the 
difference  between  the  costs  incurred  by  the  Autho- 
rity in  properly  carrying  out  their  duties  without  the 
aid  of  the  contribution  from  the  area  transferred,  as 
compared  with  the  costs  that  they  would  have  bad  to 
meet  if  'the  area  had  not  been  transfeired.  (Mr. 
Collins)  : Is  that  mutual,  or  do  you  contend  that 

that  applies'  more  to  the  one  side  than  to  the  other  ? 
(Mr.  Keen) : I am  hound  to  admit  that  there  is 
nothing  to  exclude  mutuality.  At  the  same  time, 
it  has  been  argued  in  one  or  two  arbitrations,  and 
th©  view  has  rather  prevailed,  that  there  might  be 
some  question  whether  it  was  open  to  a Borough  to 
claim  that  it  had  been  burdened  as  the  result  of 
taking  over,  against  the  wish  of  the  County,  an 
unprofitable  area.  I know  of  nothing  in  the  Act 
which  would  exclude  the  possibility  of  such  a burden 
being  claimed.  Burden  on  certain  items  in  the 
adjustment  very  of'ten  arises,  as  against  which  there 
may  he  benefit  on  other  items,  a net  benefit.  But 
I have  not  personally  had  a case  to  consider — I have 
one  under  consideration  now  which  is  ^ not  yet 
settled,  and  which  I cannot  very  well  deal  with,  there- 
fore—where  an  absolute  burden  is  claimed  by  the 
annexing  Authority  in  consequence  of  taking  over  an 
area  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  larger  Authority 
from  which  it  was  taken. 

11,.548.  An  unprofitable  area? — ^Yes. 

11.549.  One  which  cannot  pay  its  own  way?— Yes. 

11.550.  (Col.  Williams)  : It  has  been  given  in  Poor 
Law’ cases  ?— In  Poor  Law  cases.  I think  Blackpool 
was  referred  to. 

11.551.  There  was  lalso  a Rochdale  case? — Yes, 
Rochdale,  hut  I am  not  familiar  with  those  c&ses. 

11,562.  When  Bristol  took  in  part  of  th©  County  of 
Somerset,  which  comprised  a very  populous  are'a,  1 
think  I am  right  in  saying  that  the  Bristol  people 
received  something  on  account  of  the  added  burden 
under  the  Poor  Law? — Yes. 

11  653.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  Under  what  A^  is  the 
adju.Ument  made?— It  is  made  under  th©  Dissolution 
of  Parishes  Act,  hut  that,  by  a rather  complicated 
process,  in  fact  incorporates  the  Adjustments  Act, 
that  is  to  say,  it  incorporates  section  62  of  the  Local 
Government 'Act,  and  thereby  brings  in  th©  Adjust- 
ments Act. 
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(Gol.  Williams)  : In  the  case  I mentioned  the  pro- 
cedure was  by  a Private\  Act  of  Parliament. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : And  that,  I suppose,  incorporated 
section  62  of  the  Local  Government  Act? 

11,554.  (Mr.  Turton) : What  is  the  date  of  the 
Dissolution  of  Parishes  Act? — I think  it  is  1850  some- 
thing. It  is  a very  ancient  Act. 

11.655.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : It  has  the  effect  of 
dragging  in  the  Act  of  1913,  I understand,  because 
the  Local  Government  Act  was  added? — Yes.  (Mr. 
Gollins) : I shall  adopt  Mr.  Keen’s  definition  of 
“ burden  ” roughly  to  save  time.  I have  nothing  to 
quarrel  with  in  it,  in  broad  outline,  provided  always 
that  the  view  he  has  expressed  as  to  where  the  burden 
falls  is  mutual  between  the  party  severing  the  area 
and  the  party  losing  the  area. 

11.656.  (Chairman) : It  is  the  net  increase,  which 
may  fall  on  one  or  other  of  the  parties? — Yes,  under 
the  new  arrangement. 

11,567.  (Mr.  Piddell) : The  effect  of  the  Act  of  1913 
was^  to  restore  what  Lord  Derby’s  Commission  had 
decided,  with  the  modification  of  15  years’  purchase  ? 
— Yes. 

(Gol.  Williams) ; You  will  find  the  principle  in 
Appendix  “ 1 ” to  the  Devonshire  Committee’s 
Report;  “Bristol  Union,  therefore,  claimed  compen- 
sation for  these  losses  of  rateable  value  which  had 
materially  helped  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  urban 
portions  ti’ansferred,  oz'  putting  it  another  way  for 
taking  over  and  relieving  the  rural  parishes  of  the 
buz'den  they  had  pi'eviously  helped  to  share;  and  inas- 
much as  in  default  of  agreement  between  the  Unions 
concerned,  the  Bristol  Corporation  Act,  1897,  section 
60  (1),  authorised  the  determination  of  the  matter 
by  an  arbitrator  to  be  appointed  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.”  It  was  under  the  private  Act  itself. 

11,658.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Can  you  demonstrate 
the  application  of  this  principle  and  give  us  an 
instance? — (Mr.  Keen):  Do  you  mean  by  a form  of 
claim? 

11.559.  Yes? — I can  do  it  in  a few  words,  I think. 
In  the  ordinary  way  you  draw  up  a debtor  and 
creditor  account  to  begin  with.  You  set  out  on  the 
expenditure  side,  whether  it  be  an  average  of  a period, 
or  the  last  year,  whatever  you  consider  is  the  figure 
to  represent  normal  expenditui'e  under  each  item  of 
account. 

11.560.  I would  like  you  to  take  a particular  asset 
and  apply  the  principle  to  that  particular  asset? 
One  could  follow  it  very  much  better  ? — Dealing  with 
expenses  as  affecting  the  burden  claim,  you  mean,  and 
not  the  adjustment  of  property  ? 

11.561.  Yes? — Take  the  item  “Lunatic  Asylums 
Account  ” : The  County  Council  have  paid  to  the 
lunatic  asylum  for  the  provision  of  accommodation 
and  they  have  raised  the  amount  by  general  rate. 
The  amount  that  they  have  paid  to  the  asylum  is, 
perhaps,  £1,000,  and  that  represents,  say,  a farthing 
rate.  The  share  which  they  have  parted  with  may 
be  equivalent  to  accommodation  for  a certain  number 
of  lunatics.  You  apportion  the  accommodation  and  you 
deduct  from  the  amount  contributed  the  proportion 
in  I'espect  to  that  number,  and  yozi  say  the  remainder 
is  the  expenditure  that  will  be  incurred  in  future. 
That  is  the  principle  you  apply  to  each  item  of 
expenditure.  You  arrive  at  the  normal  expenditure, 
ascertain  the  rateable  proportion  of  that  expenditure 
which  has  been  paid  through  the  rates,  and  against 
that  set  the  proportion  of  the  expenditure  in  regard 
to  the  transferred  area  which  will  cease  to  be  paid 
by  the  former  .Authority. 

11.562.  And  then  divide  it  amongst  the  I’ateable 
value  that  is  left? — Then  jmu  have  arrived  at  the 
amount  of  the  burden ; the  diffei'ence  between  the 
contiibution  you  I'eceive  from  the  item  and  the  saving 
on  it  represents  the  burden  on  that  item.  Then  whei° 
you  take  the  main  roads  you  show  the  total  cost  of 
all  the  main  roads,  and  the  rateable  contribution  to 
that  which  was  made  through  the  general  rate  by  the 
transferred  area;  that  is  the  loss  of  contribution. 
As  against  that  you  set  the  cost  which  would  still 


have  beezi  incuri-ed  if  you  had  continued  to  maintain 
the  roads  in  the  transferred  area,  and  the  difference 
between  those  two  sums  represents  the  burden  in 
respect  of  main  roads.  You  go  through  each  item 
in  that  way,  setting  the  loss  of  contribution  on  the 
one  side  and  the  saving  of  expenditure  on  the  other, 
and  you  balance  the  two  and  find  that  there  was  a 
net  loss  of  contribution  of  £1,000,  we  will  say. 

11.563.  (Mr.  Turton) : And  the  police  in  the  same 
way  ? — Yes. 

11.564.  How  do  you  deal  with  the  Police  Pension 
Fund? — You  sometimes  deal  with  that  by  assuming 
that  the  future  burden  on  the  Police  Account  may  be 
inferred  from  the  past  burden,  though  past  burdens 
have  varied  year  by  year  according  to  the  number  of 
pensioners  and  so  on.  But  there  have  been  cases  in 
which  you  first  of  all  ascertain  the  future  burden  on 
the  Pension  Fund  by  going  through  the  whole  of  the 
police  force,  calculating  what  will  be  their  pensions 
when  they  come  to  jetire,  and,  making  a reduction 
for  the  contingency  of  their  not  becoming  pensionable, 
you  arrive  at  the  burden  of  future  liability  which 
will  have  to  be  faced. 

11.565.  Do  you  estimate  the  number  of  policemen 
who  will  be  required  in  the  area  taken  in  by  the 
extension  ? — Yes. 

11.566.  That  is  your  first  point,  to  ascertain 
generally  the  number  of  policemen  for  that  particular 
area  which  is  going  tof  be  included  in  the  Borough? — 
Yes.  Fiz’st  of  all,  you  get  the  total  expenditure  on 
the  whole  undivided  force. 

11.567.  Including  the  Chief  Constable? — ^Yes. 

11.568.  And  the  Deputy  Chief  Constable — Yes. 

11.569.  Azid  there  mzzy  be  .a  superintendent  in  the 
annexed  poi'tion ; you  take  all  that  into  account  as  an 
overhead  charge? — Yes. 

11.570.  And  you  ascertain,  the  actual  number  of 
inspectors,  sergeants,  or  police  constables  within  the 
area  which  is  going  to  be  annexed? — Yes.  You  say 
that  that  number  will  be  saved  by  the  Countj’'  in 
futuz'6,  and  therefore  against  the  contribution  to 
total  expenditure  you  set  that  amount  of  saving ; you 
deduct  the  one  fz’om  the  other,  and  you  see  whether 
thei'e  is  a net  burden  on  the  County. 

11.571.  Having  regard  to  the  recent  changes  in  the 
pay  of  the  police,  it  is  now  rather  hard  on  the  County? 
— Yes,  indeed. 

11,672.  The  County  save  a very  small  amount, 
having  regard  to  the  very  great  increase  of  expendi- 
tuz-e  on  the  police  and  the  increase  in  police  expenses  ? 
—Yes. 

11.573.  The  case  of  the  police  is  a much  stronger 
case  of  what  has  happened  to  the  Counties,  having 
regard  to  the  very  large  inci’ea.se  of  police  pay,  police 
expenditure,  and  police  allowances,  and  the  cost  of 
their  clothes  and  boots? — Not  so  strong  as  the  case 
of  main  roads,  but  the  expense  is  very  heavy.  That  is 
izi  the  case  of  adjustments  which  have  been  carried  out 
in  previous  years  on  the  basis  of  the  expenditure  at 
that  time. 

11.574.  (z¥r.  Pritchard)  : On  the  other  hand, 

although  the  cost  of  the  police  has  undoubtedly  gone 
uj),  the  adjustments  which  took  place  before  did  not 
tzike  into  account  the  contribution  which  is  now  made 
by  the  State.? — ^Not  the  full  contrihutiozi.  The  State 
is  now  paying  50  per  cent. 

11.575.  It  did  not  pay  anytnmg  like  50  per  cent, 
before  ? — No. 

11.576.  (Mr.  Turton):  But  at  that  time  we  had  a 
larger  amount  from  the  Exctiequei’  Oontz’ibution 
Accouzit  to  go  towaz’ds  police  pensions  than  we  have 
to-day? — Yes. 

11.577.  Part  of  the  surplus  under  the  Exchequer 

Contribution  Account  went  towards  the  relief  of  the 
police  pensions? — No,  not  what  was  part  of  the 
surplus 

11,678.  Part  of  the  actual  amount? — Yes.  It  was 
really  a priority  payment. 

11,579.  (ilfr.  Pritchard) : Are  there  cases  in  which 
that  was  sufficient  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  the  police.? — 
Y^ery  many  cases.  (Mr.  Collins)  : There  is  not  very 
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much,  when  you  reduce  it  to  figures,  in  Mr.  Turton  s 
point,  because  when  that  adjustment  took  place 
either  (1)  these  police  were  left  with  the  County,  and 
the  Borough  had  to  appoint  new  police  in  their  stead, 
or  (2)  the  police  were  themselves  taken  over  by  the 
Borough.  In  every  case  the  Borough  has  a.  varying 
burden  absolutely  proportionate  to  the  number  ot 
policemen  required  for  the  area.  Do  you  follow  tliati 
11  580.  {Mr.  Turton) : No,  I do  not.  It  does  not 
in  the  least  follow  that  you  will  require  to  police  the 
area  to  the  same  extent  that  you  did  befort^— But, 
generally  speaking,  my  experience  is  that  the  Borough 

requires ..  . 

11,581.  And  on  the  question  of  cost  pfr  tiie  poiice,  at 
that’  time  before  he  was  taken  over  a policeman  on 
the  force  was  not  getting  the  initial  salary  of  70s.  a 
weekP — No,  but  I think  you  have  not  appreciated 
this  point,  that  whether  the  poUceman  was  transferred 
to  the  Borough  or  was  left  to  the  County,  he  goes  on 
in  absolutely  the  same  way.  His  pay  has  ^ne  up, 
it  is  true,  but  every  man  taken  over  by  the  Borougn 
is  a burden  on  the  Borough  for  the  pension  on  his 
increased  salary.  The  County  either  keep  the  con- 
stable for  their  own  convenient  or,  if  they  part  with 
the  constable,  we  carry  that  higher  pmsion  on. 

11 582.  I was  careful  to  difierentiate  the  Chief 
Constable,  Deputy  Chief  Constable  and  Superinten- 
dent, none  of  whom  need  necessarily  have  been  in  the 

extended  area? — ^Yes.  i • o 

11  583.  All  those  are  getting  very  different  salaries. 
—That  is  why  I say  that  the  amount  reduced  to 
figures  is  small,  because  the  number  of  headquarters 
policemen  compared  to  the  policemen  on  the  beat  is 
very  few,  and  your  remark  could  only  apply  to  the 
headquarters  staff.  . 

11,684.  If  you  have  the  same  number  in  tne 
annexed  area  as  you  had  prior  to  that,  I will  not 
discuss  it.  But  that  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
the  Chief  Constable,  the  Deputy  Chief  Constable,  and 
the  Superintendents? — No,  but  that  is  a small  matter 
in  money. 

11,585.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) ; To  that  extent  com- 
pensation was  paid  on  a low  basis  ? ^Yes,  but  that  is 
a very  small  amount. 

11,686.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  hand  me 
the  draft  of  a financial  adjustment  between  the 
Worcester  County  Council  and  the  Worcester  City 
Council.  As  far  as  I can  see  it  is  a very  small  part 
of  the  County  of  Worcester  which  was  taken  in?  ^Yes. 

11.587.  It  is  based  upon  rateable  value,  which  was 
part? — Yes. 

11.588.  The  contribution  upon  that  fraction  which 
was  borne  by  the  annexed  area  came  to  £4  2s.  9d. 
per  annum?— Yes,  on  that  item  selected. 

11.589.  That  £4  2s.  9d.  falls  as  an  increased  burden 
upon  the  rest  of  the  County?— Yes. 

11 590.  Having  ceased  to  be  contributed  by  the 
annexed  area,  it  falls  on  the  County,  and  you  multiply 
that  by  the  number  of  years’  purchase  which  the 
arbitrator  thinlm  fit  to  give?  Yes. 

11,5'91.  Unless  there  is  some  gain  which  the  County 
of  Worcester  may  have  had  which  can  be  set  off  as 
against  this  figure?  Is  that  right?  Yes. 

11,592.  (Col.  Williams) : May  I follow  that  up  by 
one  question?  In  making  that  adjustment,  do  you 
claim  that  a portion  of  the  capital  value  of  the  Shire 
Hall  should  go  to  the  annexing  Authority  ?— (Mr. 
Keen) : No,  that  is  a different  point.  Sir  Walter’s 
questions  were  directed  to  the  adjustment  of  buiden. 
You  have  the  adjustment  of  assets  and  liabilities 
separately.  The  1913  Act  does  not  include  the  adjust- 
ment of  assets  and  liabilities  under  the  1838  Act,  and 
in  adjusting  under  the  1888  Act  as  to  the  Shire  Hall, 
for  instance,  the  usual  thing  has  been  to  follow  the 
recommendations  of  Lord  Derby’s  Commission  and 
assume  that  the  Shire  Hall  is  not  an  adjustable 
asset.  They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Borough 
had  not  been  deprived  of  a beneficial  user  in  the 
case  of  buildings  such  as  the  Shire  Hall,  and  there- 
fore in  that  case  we  do  not  adjust  the  asset.  There 
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are  cases— I think  the  Worcester  case  was  one— in 
which  this  difficulty  arises,  that  the  Shire  Hall  con- 
tains buildings  facing  the  street  which  had  previously 
been  private  residences,  and  were  used  as  offices  for 
various  departments  of  the  County  Council.  The 
view  was  taken  that  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
asset  was  represented  by  those  buildings  it  might  be 
outside  the  term  of  Lord  Derby’s  Commission  s 
recommendations,  and  that  they  might  be  treated  as 
adjustable  assets. 

11.593.  (Chairman)  : Because  they  had  a commercial 
value? — ^Yes. 

11.594.  (Col.  Williams) : Is  the  practice  since  the 
1913  Act  to  eliminate  capital  value  for  such  a build- 
ing as  that?— For  a Shire  Hall,  but  otherwise  to 
adjust  assets  as  they  were  prior  to  the  Act  of  1913. 

11.595.  Because  it  would  be  very  hard  on  the 

County  Authority  to  have  to  pay  out  part  of  the 
capital  value  of  the  thing  which  they  would  have  had 
to  pay  under  any  circumstances? — Yes,  and  it  may 
be  argued  that  in  making  such  a payment  the  County 
is  in  fact  incurring  a new  burden.  (Mr.  Collins) : 
There  was  a decision  given  in  the  Bournemouth  case 
recently  to  which  I am  sure  3’^^  refer  if  you 

think  it  is  of  sufficient  importance.  I think  it 
suffices  for  me  to  say  that  the  view  which  Mr.  Keen 
has  expressed  is  not  so  generally  held  since  the 
Bournemouth  case,  as  a great  deal  more  depends 
upon  user.  In  the  Birmingham  and  Tamworth  case 
in  1913,  the  Courts  laid  down  the  principle  that  a 
share  in  the  property  of  the  character  indicated  by 
Colonel  Williams  just  now  was  to  be  dependent  upon 
the  user  of  those  buildings.  In  that  Tamworth  case 
the  user  was  qua  pauper  lunatics.  It  was  a lunatic 
asylum,  and  another  institution  in  the  same  case  w as 
a workhouse.  The  arbitrator  laid  it  down,  and  stated 
a case  to  the  Court,  and  the  Court  subs^uently 
approved  of  the  principle,  that  when  the  parties  weie 
severed  from  partnership,  the  outgoing  partner 
should  take  such  a share  of  the  institution  as  he 
formerly  had  the  use  of.  I am  bound  to  say  that  1 
think  that  is  right,  because  to  the  extent  to  wliicli 
the  outgoing  partner  is  deprived  of  the  user  of  an 
institution  in  which  formerly  he  was  a partner,  he 
is  called  upon  to  make  provision  of  his  own,  and  it 
costs  him  more  as  a rule  in  these  daysi  to  make  pro- 
vision of  his  own  with  the  share  which  he  takes  from 
the  joint  property  than  it  would  if  he  continued  to 
share  in  the  institution. 

11,696.  (Col.  Williams) : Does  not  that  lend  point  to 
Mr.  Keen’s  contention,  that  if  you  elect  to  put  your- 
self to  that  expenditure  5'ou  ought  not  to  leave  your 
partner  to  bear  an  added  burden? — 1 think  that  if 
a matter  for  argument,  rather  than  for  an  expression 
of  opinion.  I can  tell  you  cases  in  which  the  Autho- 
rity claiming  severance  would  say,  “ This  institution 
is  so  far  away  that  our  people  should  not  be  sent  to 
it,”  and  they  could  say,  “ When  they  are  sent  they 
are  overcrowded,  and  we  ought  to  have  them  housed 
under  better  conditions,  and  even  if  we  have  to  pay 
a better  price  for  it,  the  County  should  recognise 
that  we  have  just  cause  in  objecting.”  It  doe> 
depend  upon  the  circumstances. 

11.597.  A severance  is  about  to  take  place,  and 
among  the  assets  of  the  Authority  which  is  about  to 
be  dismembered  is  a Board  Room  and  offices,  and  the 
result  of  the  severance  is  that  a few  members  are 
taken  away  and  there  are  less  members?  Do  you  say 
that  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  members  who 
cease  to  be  housed  in  that  building,  in  such  a,  pro- 
portion the  Authority  is  entitled  to  m'ake  a claim? 
—That  claim  of  itself  would  not  be  reasonable,  and 
I should  not  press  it.  You  have  to  take  a reason- 
able view,  and  when  you  are  before  an  arbitrator  you 
are  pretty  heavily  sat  upon  if  you  jeopardise  youi  case 
by  putting  forward  any  unreasonable  contention. 

11.598.  The  Authority  which  is  being  dismembered 
should  retain  the  building  without  having  to  pay  any 
portion  of  its  value? — Yes. 
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XI, It  would  he  a liardsliip  otherwise? — Yes. 

11.600.  (Mr.  Pritchard) ; I hope  it  will  not'  be 
necessary  to  go  into  the  question  of  adjustments, 
but  when  you  refer  to  the  Bournemouth  case,  although 
that  is  a decision  within  the  last  year  or  two  it  was 
based  upon  facte  which  occurred  long  before  1913 
and  the  Act  of  1913  did  not  apply? — I beg  your 
pardon. 

11.601.  (Chairman) : With  regard  to  overhead 

charges,  in  making  out  your  acxiount  do  you  take 
into  account  overhead  charges  or  not?— (Mr.  Keen): 
Yes.  You  mean  such  as  ordinary  administrative 
expenses  P 

11.602.  What  about  the  Chief  Conetahle^s  salary? — 
Yes,  you  take  that  into  consideration,  the  amount  of 
the  contribution  by  the  Authority.  As  against  that 
you  say  that  there  will  be  no  saving,  because  you 
will  require  to  continue  that  Chief  Constable  at  the 
same  salary  as  before,  and  therefore  you  claim  com- 
pensation in  regard  to  the  full  amount  which  was 
contributed  to  his  salary. 

11,003.  Supposing  you  find  that  by  the  County 
Borough  being  created  in  your  County  the  ratio  of 
the  expenditure  on  the  police  is  as  80  to  20,  do  you 
claim  compensation  for  20  per  cent,  of  the  Chief  Con- 
stable’s salary? — ^Yes. 

11,604.  Although  the  County  Borough  has  to 
appoint  a Chief  Constable  of  its'  own  ? — Clearly.  You 
exhaust  every  item  which  appears  in  the  account, 
and  you  see  in  regard  to  every  item  whether  the  loss 
Oi  contribution  to  that  item  will  be  balanced  by  the 
expenditure,  and,  if  not,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  not 
you  say  the  contrary. 

11,606.  (Mr.  Turton) : If  you  have  a building  which 
holds  so  many  clerks  and  you  reduce  the  area,  the 
building  remains  and  part  of  it  may  become  unneces- 
sary?—Yes.  (Mr.  Collins):  That  is  all  taken  into 
account. 

11,606.  (Chairman):  If  a County  Borough  were 
established  with  its  own  police  it  would  have  to 
appoint  its  own  Chief  Constable,  but  that  is  not 
taken  into  account?--!  do  not  say  it  is  not  taken 
into  account.  _ It  is  sometimes  brought  into  account, 
not  in  mitigation  of  the  qwintum  of  the  burden,  but 
as  an  element  for  the  arbitrator  to  take  into  account 
when  he  is  finding  the  number  of  years’  purchase. 
That  is  good  illTistra-tion  of  the  different  considera- 
tions  whmh  arise  in  ascertaining  the  burden  and 
those  which  measure  the  number  of  years’  purchase. 

11,60/.  You  have  to  shoulder  the  burden  which 
you  would  not  otherwise  have  borne?— Yes.  We  say 
that  long  before  the  16  years  are  over  the  offices 
which  are  at  present  slightly  superfluous  will  have 
to  be  extended,  and  on  that  ground  the  compensa- 
tion should  end  before  15  years.  That  is  the  element 
which  we  put  before  an  arbitrator. 

(Gol.  X/Villiams) : I venture  to  make  a suggestion 
here.  In  the  Appendices  to  the  Devonshire  Com- 
mittee’s Report  there  are  set  out  one  or  two  claims, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  are  made  out.  Might 
one  of  those  be  reprinted  with  our  proceedings,  and 
might  we  have  one  or  two  of  a more  recent  date 
after  the  1913  Act,  showing  the  operation  of  the 
claim,  because  we  can  sit  down  carefully  then  and 
consider  what  it  means? 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : I do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
object  in  having  the  pre-1913  ones? 

11^08.  (Gol.  Williams)  : There  lare  some  things 

which  are  now  claimed  for  which  apparently  were 
not  claimed  for  then  ?— (Mr.  Keen) : I am  not  sure 
whether  we  can  get  a case  since  1913.  Yes  I had  a 
case  Iietween  Cumberland  and  Carlisle— that  was  in 
imo'  probably  proceeded  on  the  lines  of  the 

1913  Act,  and  it  might  be  a useful  case.  In  addi- 
tion,  that  raised  a question  which  went  to  the 
Courts,  and  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  County 
the  circumstances  there  beiflg  that  the  Borough 
shared  with  the  County  a secondary  school,  and 
carao  to  an  agreement  with  the  County  for  altering 
the  shares  in  this  school,  so  that  tlie  Borough  should 


obtain  a greater  proportion  of  places  in  the  school 
and  bear  a greater  proportion  of  the  expenses.  As 
against  the  loss  of  contribution  to  the  whole  costs 
of  the  County  was  set  the  saving  which  would  result 
by  this  contribution  by  the  Borough.  But  then  as 
incidental  to  that  the  Borough  took  over  a larger 
share  of  the  'debt  on  the  school,  and  they  claimed 
that  an  those  circumstances  they  were  incurring  a 
fresh  burden,  and  that  they  were  entitled  to  a set-off. 
That  matter  was  the  subject  of  a case  stated  which 
went  to  the  Court,  and  the  Court  decided  against  the 
Borough. 

(Col.  Wiliiams) : If  Mr.  Collins  could  select  one 
and  Mr.  Keen  the  other,  it  would  be  of  great 
assistance  ? 

11.609.  (Ghairmam,):  Yes.? — (Mr.  Collins):  We 

could  agree  to  put  samples  before  you*. 

(Mr.  Turton)  : There  is  one  case  on  page  370  of 
the  Committee’s  Report,  and  a Scotch  case  later  on. 

(Col.  Williams)  : And  there  is  the  London  County 
Council  case. 

11.610.  (Mr.  Turton) : Is  that  on  all  fours? (Mr. 

Keen) ; I think  not.  That  was  under  the  London 
Government  Act. 

(Chairman):  Appendix  “g”  illustrates  it.  Shall 
we  pass  now  to  the  practice  since  1913? 


PllAOTIOB  SINCE  THE  AcT  OE  1913. 

49,  In  County  Borough  cases  the  adjustment  is 
carried  out  under  sections  32  and  62  of  the  1888 
Act,  with  which  is  in  effect  incorporated  the  Local 
Government  (Adjustments)  Act,  1913. 

50.  Other  adjustments  are  made  under  section  62 
of  the  1888  Act  and/or  section  68  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1894,  with  which  is  in  effect  incorporated 
the  Local  Government  (Adjustments)  Act,  1913.  The 
procedure  is  similar  in  all  these  cases  except  that 
in  the  case  of  County  Boroughs  there  is  an  adjust- 
ment of  Exchequer  Contribution  Account  but  not 
in  the  case  of  other  adjustments. 

51.  Other  adjustments  to  which  the  provisions  of 
the  1913  Act  apply  include  extensions  of  Non-County 
Boroughs  made  by  Provisional  Order  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  under 
which  the  whole  or  portions  of  Urban  and/or  Rural 
Districts  may  be  added  to  the  Borough.  They  also 
include  the  constitution  of  Municipal  Boroughs  by 
Royal  Charter,  where  the  area  taken  may  have  con- 
stituted the  whole  or  parts  of  former  Urban  or  Rural 
Districts.  They  also  include  cases  of  alterations 
of  areas  effected  by  Orders  of  County  Councils  on  the 
constitution  of  Urban  Districts  out  of  parts  of  Rural 
Districts  or  additions  to  existing  Urban  Districts.  In 
these  cases  the  Order  of  the  County  Council  is  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

52,  The  adjustment  between  an  Administrative 
County  and  a County  Borough  is  usually  made  under 
the  following  headings : — 

(1)  Adjustment  of  Exchequer  Contribution 

Account. 

(2)  Adjustment  of  burden. 

(3)  Adjustment  of  capital  assets  and  liabilities. 

(4)  Adjustment  of  cash  balances  and  revenue 

assets  and  liabilities. 

As  to  (1)  Adjustment  of  Exchequer  Contribution 
Account. 

^ 53.  The  Exchequer  Contribution  Account  is  one 
into  which  are  paid  the  shares  of  Local  Taxation 
Licences  and  Estate_  Duties  and  of  Customs  and 
Excise  Duties  and  which  are  to  be  applied  to  specified 
purpeses  set  out  in  section  23  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act. 

54.  It  is  usually  agreed  that  the  revenues  received 
from  the  Estate  Duties  and  Local  Taxation  Licences 
by  the  County  Council  and  the  County  Borough 

pageivs  LXXII,  page  761,  and  Appendix  LXXIII, 
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respectively  shall  be  pooled  each  year,  and  that 
there  shall  he  appropriated  out  of  the  pool  to  the 
Borough  and  County  Council  respectively  agreed 
sums  in  respect  of  the  priority  payments  referred  to 
in  sections  24  and  26  of  the  1888  Act  (calculated  on 
the  average  of  5 years  prior  to  the  “ appointed 
day  ”)  together  with  agreed  sums  representing  half 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  main  roads  incurred  in  the 
Borough,  or  area  transferred  to  the  Borough,  and  in 
the  rest  of  the  County  respectively,  calculated  on  the 
average  of  five  years  prior  to  the  appointed  day. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  any  surplus  then  remaining 
shall  be  divided  between  the  Borough  and  the  County 
in  agreed  fractions  proportionate  to  the  respective 
rateable  values  of  the  Borough  or  the  area  added  to 
the  Borough,  and  the  rest  of  the  County,  as  at  the 
appointed  day,  and  if  there  be  no  surplus  but  a 
deficiency  that  the  deficiency  be  met  proportionately 
by  reducing  the  respective  shares  calculated  as  above 
in  respect  of  the  half  cost  of  main  roads  and  if 
necessary  of  priority  payments. 

55.  It  may  he  mentioned  in  parenthesis  that  in 
no  case  settled  since  the  passing  of  the  1913  Act  (so 
far  as  is  known)  has  any  claim  yet  come  before  an 
arbitrator  under  the  provisions  contained  in  that 
Act  by  which  in  the  financial  adjustment  account 
may  be  taken  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  County 
to  declare  suitable  roads  as  main  roads  or  improper 
declaration  as  main  roads  of  roads  not  entitled  to  he 
so  considered. 

56.  The  basis  for  division  of  the  Exchequer 
Contribution  revenues  in  each  year  being  provided 
for  on  the  above  lines  in  the  adjustment,  the  practice 
is  for  the  County  Accountant  after  the  close  of  the 
financial  year  to  prepare  and  submit  for  agreement 
to  the  Borough  a statement  showing  the  combined 
revenues  of  the  County  and  the  Borough  in  respect 
of  the  Licence  and  Estate  Duties  for  the  year  -to  he 
pooled  and  the  distribution  thereof  under  the  terms 
agreed  as  above  and  showing  the  balance  payable  to 
or  by  the  Borough  after  taking  into  account  the 
revenues  forming  part  of  the  pool  that  had  been  in 
fact  collected  or  received  by  the  Borough. 

57.  The  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  which  are 
applicable  to  purposes  of  higher  education  and  which 
are  now  fixed  sums  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Revenue  Act,  1911,  are  divided  annually  in  the  pro- 
portions of  the  agreed  rateable  values  as  on  the 
appointed  day  of  the  Borough  and/or  the  area 
transferred  to  the  Borough  and  the  remainder  of  the 
County. 

58.  There  is  a power,  not  very  often  exei-cised, 
under  section  32  of  the  1888  Act  of  revising  the 
adjustment  of  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account 
at  intervale  of  five  years. 

As  to  (2)  Adjustment  of  Burden. 

59.  A claim  in  respect  of  future  burden  necessarily 
involves  a certain  amount  of  estimate  and  assump- 
tion, and  the  form  in  which  it  is  rendered  is 
dependent  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case.  Usually,  however,  separate  claims  are  prepared 
in  respect  of  : — 

(a)  General  County  purposes, 

(h)  Police, 

(c)  Higher  education, 

(d.)  Elementary  education, 

and  sometimes  other  separate  departments  of 
expenditure. 

60.  The  claim  usually  sets  out,  first,  a preliminary 
table  of  statistics  of  the  areas  affected  as  to  popula- 
tion, rateable  value,  etc. ; secondly,  tables  containing 
detailed  analyses  of  the  income  and  expenditure  for 
a series  of  years  in  respect  of  each  of  the  accounts 
of  the  County  Council  as  above  set  out,  the  period 
usually  including  at  least  three  pre-war  years,  and 
each  subsequent  year  down  to  that  last  preceding  the 
appointed  day;  these  tables  being  given  to  furnish 


a means  for  the  consideration  of  what  in  respect  of 
each  item  of  expenditure  would  be  a fair  method  of 
arriving  at  normal  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  ■ 
the  adjustment  of  burden. 

61,  Then  follows,  thirdly,  the  buiden  claim  in 
respect  of  each  of  the  separate  accounts,  and  in  this 
the  normal  expenditure  and  income  arrived  at  from 
a consideration  of  the  figui-es  in  the  preceding  table 
and  from  other  relevant  facts  are  set  out  and  the 
rateable  contribution  of  the  sevei-ed  area  to  such 
expen-ditur'©  after  deducting  the  ra.teable  share  of 
income.  The  amounts  thus  arrived  at  are  submitted 
as  representing  the  loss  of  oontrihution  sustained  by 
the  County  from  the  severed  area.  Against  this  is 
set  the  estimated  saving  in  expenditure  by  the 
County  after  the  severance  in  respect  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  severed  area  under  the  same  items, 
e.g.,  (a)  the  cost  of  main  roads  in  the  transferred 
area  after  deducting  the  proportion  of  such  cost 
which  is  borne  by  the  Exchequer  Contribution 
Account  as  previously  stated,  (b)  any  saving  .n 
salaries  and  administration  expenses  by  reduction  of 
stafis  or  of  salaries  of  officials,  (c)  reduction  in 
hospital  charges  by  removal  of  patients  from  the 
severed  area,  (d)  reduction  of  police  expenditure  in 
cases  wihere  the  Borough  has  a separate  police  force 
and  win  police  the  severed  area,  (e)  reduction  in 
education  expenses,  both  higher  and  elementary,  in 
respect  of  schools  and  other  educational  institutions 
in  the  severed  area  and  contributions  to  secondaiy 
schools  in  the  severed  area  after  allowing  for  any 
grants  received,  (/)  any  other  savings. 

62.  Deducting  the  net  savings  from  the  net  loss 
of  contributions  the  annual  burden  is  computed  and 
capitalised  at  such  number  of  years  not  exceeding 
15  as  is  considered  suitable,  having  regard  to  the 
permanence  or  otherwise  of  the  burden  in  the  case 
of  the  respective  items  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Where  the  whole  or  a part  is  claimed  by  way  of 
annuity  the  amount  and  period  of  the  annuity 
corresponding  to  the  burden  is  shown. 

63.  Innumerable  questions  inevitably  arise, 
■according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  upon 
the  items  constituting  a burden  claim,  both  as  to 
the  expenditure  to  he  brought  into  account  and  the 
savings  that  will  be  effected  and  as  to  the  period  or 
permanence  of  the  burden. 

64.  In  some  cases  a claim  may  he  made  by  the 
Borough  for  a set-off  where  there  will  in  any  respect 
be  a burden  upon  the  Borough  in  consequence  of  the 
administration  of  or  addition  to  its  area.  This  also 
involves  controversy. 

As  to  (3)  Adjustment  of  Capital  Assets  and 
lAdbilities. 

65.  The  assets  and  the  capital  liabilities  or  loan 
debt  to  be  considered  under  this  heading  are  in 
relation  to  such  items  as  Court  Houses,  police 
stations,  schools,  hospitals,  asylums,  houses,  land, 
investments,  trading  concerns,  bridges,  street 
improvements  and  many  others.  'Some  of  these  are 
considered  to  he  subjects  for  adjustment,  and  some 
not,  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Lord  Derby’s  Com- 
mission ; for  instance.  Court  Houses  and  certain 
other  non-revenue  producing  properties  may  or  may 
not  be  proper  subjects  of  adjustment,  and  no  definite 
line  of  demarcation  has  been  laid  down,  but  each 
case  has  to  be  considered  on  its  merits. 

66.  The  Provisional  Order  often  directs  that 
certain  specific  assets  shall  vest  in  and  be  transferred 
'to  the  Borough  subject  to  any  liabilities  attaching 
thereto. 

67.  The  particulars  of  cost,  debt  originally  con- 
tracted, outstanding  debt  and  any  other  information 
necessary  for  consideration  of  the  value  of  the  asset 
are  usually  set  out  in  a schedule  to  the  claim.  The 
basis  of  value  claimed  is  sometimes  cost,  sometimes 
replacement  value;  the  basis  of  division  is  sometimes 
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user  ^ share  of  which  the  severed  area  has  been 
deprived,  sometimes  a proportion  based  on  the 
respective  populations  of  the  areas  affected,,  and 
sometimes  a proportion  based  u^ion  the  assessable 
values  of  the  areas  affected.  Everything  depends  on 
the  circumstances  of  each  ease. 

68.  Usually  the  Borough  will  claim  a share  or 
such  of  the  total  County  assets  as  are  considered,  to 
bo  subject  to  adjustment,  and  against  this  will  be  set 
the  assets  situate  in  or  taken  over  in  connection 
with  the  severed  area. 

^ 69.  The  adjustment  of  the  debt  is  usually  claimed 
either  on  assessable  value  or  on  the  basis  adopted 
m respect  of  the  adjustment  of  the  asset  where  the 
debt  has  been  incurred  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
particular  asset  to  be  shared. 

70.  Questions  sometimes  arise  as  to  whether 
certain  debts,  in  view  of  the  purposes  for  which  they 
have  been  contracted,  are  properly  subjects  of  adjust- 
ment or  not. 

71.  The  net  amount  resulting  from  the  adjustment 
of  capital  assets  and  liabilities  is  usually  claimed  as 
a capital  sum  payable  by  the  County  to  the  Borough, 
01  by  the  Borough  to  the  County,  as  the  case  may  be. 

72.  In  cases  where  arrangements  are  come  to  for 
joint  user  of  any  institution  or  for  the  continuance 
by  the  County  of  a service  to  the  Borough,  such  for 
instance  as  police  or  provision  of  lunatic  asylums 
consideration  has  to  be  given  to  the  effect  ivhich 

r adjustment  of  assets  and 

liabilities,  tlie  arrangements  in  such  cases  being 
usually  of  temporary  duration  only  or  subject  to 
determination  on  notice. 

As  to  (4)  Adjuffment  of  Gash  Balances  and  Bevenue 
Assets  and  Lialnlities. 

73.  This  is  usually  dealt  with  in  a schedule  set- 
ting out  .the  matters  current  at  the  appointed  day 
such  as  cash  balances,  revenue  debts  and  credits,  rate 
precepts  outstanding,  &c.,  and  is  not  a matter  of 
much  difficulty.  It  also  brings  into  .account  the 
value  of  loose  materials  and  other  assets  acquired  out 
of  revenue. 

74.  The  ultimate  balance  arrived  at  in  favour  of 
or  against  the  Borough  is  settled  as  a capital  sum. 

Summary. 

75.  The  claim  is  finally  summarised  under  the 
foregoing  heads  of  Exchequer  Contribution  adjust- 

claim,  adjustment  of  capital  assets 
and  liabilities,  and  revenue  assets  and  liabilities- 
and  the  net  amount  payable  or  receivable  is  shown" 
and  may  be  claimed  as  a net  capital  sum  or  as  an 
annuity  or  partly  in  one  way  and  partly  in  the 
other. 

76.  Interest  is  claimed  as  from  the  appointed 
day  or  from  some  later  date,  and  the  claim  is  then 
rendered  and  becomes  the  subject  of  investigation 
and  negotiations,  leading  either  to  settlement  bv 
negotiation  or  by  arbitration. 

77.  After  settlement  of  .the  claim  any  capital  sum 
paya'ble  'by  one  Authority  to  the  other  is  usually 
raised  by  loan  for  such  period  as  may  be  sanctioned 
by  the  Minister  of  Health,  and  any  amount  received 
by  an  Authority  is  apxilied  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  Minister,  e.g.,  by  investing  and 
applying  the  income  as  revenue  or  by  paying  off 
debts  having  suitable  periods  to  run  or  by  expendi- 
tui  e foi  capital  purposes  in  lieu  of  borrowing. 

78.  A separate  claim  may  arise  for  compensation 
pay^lo  by  the  County  Borough  Council  to  officers  o-f 
tile  County  Council  vvho  are  displaced  or  whose  remu- 
neration is  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  reduction 
of  aiea,  or  alteration  of  duties  consequent  thei-eon. 

Ill  this  claim  regard  is  usually  had  to  the  amount  of 
the  annual  loss  sustained  by  the  officer  and  to  the 
terms  of  service  and  age  of  the  officer,  and  unless 
otherwise  agreed  or  specially  provided  the  claim  is 


made  under  section  120  of  the  1888  Act,  which  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  which 
under  the  Acts  and  Rules  relating  to  the  Civil 
Service  is  paid  to  a person  on  abolition  of  office. 


11.611.  (Chairman) ; Will  you  tell  us  what  has 
happened  in  interpreting  tlie  Act  of  1913. P Para- 
graph 49  is  explanatory,  and  paragraph  50  is  the 
same,  I think?  Then  in  paragraph  51  there  is  one 
point.  You  say  that  adjustments  to  whfeh  the  pro- 
visions of  tlie  1913  Act  apply  “also  include  the  con- 
stitution of  Municipal  Boroughs  by  Royal  Charter, 
wia-ei©  tb©  area  taken  roiay  i-ave  constituted  tlie 
whole  or  parts  of  former  Urban  or  Rural  Districts.” 
I understand  it  as  regards  parts,  but  supposing  the 
whole  Urban  District  is  turned  into  a Municipal 
Borough,  surely  there  is  no  case  for  adjustment 

because  they  are  the  same  thing? (Mr.  Keen): 

There  would  be  no  case  for  adjustment  of  ordinary 
services,  but  take  the  case  of  Buxton,  for  instance, 
u liicli  was  an  Urban  District  which  became  a 
Borough.  The  effect  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Borough  was  that  Buxton  became  the  Authority  for 
elementary  education ; consequently  there  was  an 
adjustment  with  the  County. 

11.612.  That  is  about  the  only  case  which  could 

possibly  happen,  is  it  not.? Yes. 

11.613.  (illr.  Pritchard) : They  had  a population 
of  between  10,000  and  20,000  according  to  the 
Census  of  1901.P_Yes. 

11.614.  Therefore  the  District  Council  was  not 
a Local  Education  Authority;  but  when  it  became  a 
Borough  it  became  i-pso  facto  the  Local  Education 
Authority  .P — Yes. 

11,616.  (Chairman) : The  adjustments  to  which  the 
Act  applies  include  not  only  County  Borough  ex- 
tensions but  also  extension  of  other  bodies? — Yes. 

11.616.  (Gol.  Williams) : Or  creations .P — Yes. 

11.617.  (Chairman):  Then  in  paragraph  52  you 

give  us  the  headings  of  the  adjustments.  You  deal 
with  those  seriatim  afterwards,  so  we  may  go  on  to 
paragraph  53,  which  explains  it? — Yes.  Then  in 

paragraph  54  we  explain  the  usual  method  of 
adjustment. 

11.618.  On  the  Derby  Commission’s  agreement .P — 
Yes,  but  it  gives  effect  to  .an  agreement  which  had 
been  entered  into  on  quite  different  lines.  In  some 
cases  there  has  been  rather  an  aversion  from  a pool 
in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  what  the  future  might 
be,  and  there  has  been  a desire  to  bring  things  to  a 
termination  at  the  date  of  the  alteration  of  the  area 
mstead  of  postponing  it  to  a possibly  later  date. 
What  has  been  done  in  that  case  has  been  this.  The 
Estate  and  Probate  Duty  Grants  which  form  a part 
of  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account  are  allocated 
among  the  Counties,  and  Boroughs  in  the  proportion 
of  the  discontinued  grants,  so  that  a fraction  is 
ascertained  representing  the  share  of  each  County  in 
the  Estate  Duty  revenue.  That  was,  in  the  first 
mstance,  after  1888,  certified  by  the  then  Local 
Government  Board,  so  that  for  a County— Hertford 
we  will  say— the  fraction  was  .,-^30  or  something  of 
that  kind,  and  that  fraction  was  attributed  to  Hert- 
ford. What  was  done  in  many  of  these  adjustments 
was  to  get  that  fraction  altered.  Where  a County 
Borough  had  gone  out  of  the  County,  j-ou  ascertain 
what  were  the  discontinued  grants  in  respect  of  the 
County  Borough  and  deduct  that  from  the  total  of 
the  County,  and  then  you  get  the  two  fractions.  The 
Local  Government  Board  certified  those  altered 
fractions  and  then  the  revenue  automatically  passed 
to  the  Borough. 

11,619.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  That  was  under  the  Act 
of  1888  .P— That  was  under  the  Act  of  1888,  and  there 
^ nothing  to  prevent  it  being  done  still,  I think. 
Then  the  other  part  of  the  pool  was  the  Licence 
Duties.  Those  in  the  main  were  collected  by  the 
County  and  the  County  Borough  respectively,  so  that 
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the  naturai  course  was  for  the  Borough  to  collect  its 
own  Licence  Duties,  and  even  if  there  was  a pooling 
the  Borough  would  still  collect  the  Licence  Duties 
and  would  bring  them  into  the  pool.  So  that  it  was 
manifestly  convenient  that  the  adjustment  should 
take  the  form  of  each  Authority  collecting  its  own 
revenue,  and  each  receiving  from  the  Treasury  its 
share  of  the  Estate  Duties.  In  carrying  out  the 
matter  in  that  way,  what  was  necessary  was  to 
ascertain  the  average  revenue  from  Licence  Duties, 
and  then,  having  ascertained  the  share  of  the  Borough 
in  the  whole  of  the  Exchequer  Contribution  revenues, 
on  the  method  which  we  have  previously  described, 
leading  up  to  the  balance  and  so  on,  you  arrived  at 
the  sum  which  was  annually  payable  to  the  Borough. 
Then  you  would  say : you  will  receive  your  Estate 
Duties  direct,  and  you  wiU  receive  Licence  Duties 
which  are  estimated  to  be  of  the  value  of  so  much; 
there  will  be  a balance  due  from  the  pool  of  so  much; 
that  will  be  paid  as  an  annuity  in  perpetuity  by  the 
County.  That  is  a method  which  has  a good  deal  to 
recommend  it,  but  at  the  same  time  in  more  recent 
cases  the  practice  of  pooling  the  revenues  has  been 
more  resorted  to.  But  that  again  is  subject  to  a good 
deal  of  difficulty,  because,  having  got  half  a dozen 
different  alterations  of  County  areas,  you  get  each 
time  an  alteration  of  these  fractions  which  had  pre- 
viously been  fixed,  and  you  get  half  a dozen  different 
pools  w'hich  you  have  to  construct  out  of  the  same 
fund  in  order  to  settle  with  each  of  the  half  dozen 
different  Boroughs.  {Mr.  Collins) : That  is  mostly  a 
matter  of  arithmetic,  in  my  submission,  and  there  is 
very  httle  difficulty  in  practice  in  settling  the  shares 
in  the  Exchequer  Grant. 

11.620.  (Chairman) : I do  not  think  that  Mr.  Keen 
suggested  that  there  was  any  great  difficulty? — (Mr. 
Keen) : There  is  no  great  difficulty,  but  it  is  a highly 
complicated  matter,  and  I mention  it  rather  to  em- 
phasise the  fact  that  the  financial  adjustment  is  a 
circumstance  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  con- 
sidering the  merits  of  a change  of  area.  It  involves 
a considerable  amount  of  uncertainty. 

11.621.  Your  suggestion  is  that  that  is  an  argu- 
ment against  an  extension? — ^Yes.  (Mr.  Collins)-. 
That  I strongly  oppose.  These  things  sound  most  com- 
plicated, as  most  domestic  things  would  if  technically 
stated.  Supposing  you  saw  a series  of  diagrams  and 
explanations  about  how  you  tied  your  necktie,  it 
would  look  horribly  complicated,  hut  in  practice  it  is 
very  easy;  we  take  these  things  in  our  stride.  (Mr. 
Keen) : No,  I very  much  differ.  I think  it  may  he 
well  to  remind  the  Commission  that  Sir  Hugh  Owen 
was  responsible  for  a very  large  number  of  adjust- 
ments ; he  was  arbitrator  in  a great  many  cases,  and 
I think  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  a dozen  or 
more  unsettled.  He  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
about  them,  the  whole  matter  was  so  complicated. 

(Chairman) : I think  we  are  getting  rather  into 
the  realm  of  argument.  I think  it  is  a little  prema- 
ture to  go  into  this  now. 

{Mr.  Turton)  -.  I do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Collins, 
and  I shall  have  something  to  ask  upon  this  matter. 

11.622.  (Chairman) : We  have  dealt  with  the  inter- 
vening paragraphs,  I think,  and  we  can  now  pass  to 
paragraph  58? — That  refers  to  a provision  in  the  Act 
under  which  the  adjustment  with  County  Boroughs 
may  be  revised  every  five  years.  There  have  been 
a few  cases  of  revision. 

11.623.  What  were  the  reasons  for  the  revision? — I 
think  the  main  reason  for  the  revision  was  in  relation 
to  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account,  and  I do  not 
think  anything  other  than  the  Exchequer  Contribu- 
tion Account  has  been  revised  in  any  case. 

11.624.  But  the  power  exists? — Yes,  but  how  you 
can  apply  it  it  is  difficult  to  say.  In  the  case  of 
the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account  the  power  has 
been  exercised,  particularly  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  In  that  case  the  adjustments  had  not 
been  made  by  Lord  Derby’s  Commission,  but  had  been 
adopted  by  them,  having  been  made  by  agreement. 


Those  agreements  were  on  erratic  lines  differing  from 
those  laid  down  by  Lord  Derby’s  Commission,  and 
then  there  was  a revision  of  them.  I think  that  the 
upshot  of  the  revision  proceedings  was  that  the  parties 
came  to  a rough-and-ready  agreement,  by  which,  I 
believe,  £6,600  further  was  paid  to  Leeds  than  it 
had  been  previously  receiving.  I am  not  sure  what 
other  alteration  was  made.  The  object  of  providing 
for  revision  was  that  the  Estate  Duty  revenues  and 
the  Local  Taxation  Licences  were  revenues  which 
might  increase  or  diminish,  and  there  might  be  good 
grounds  for  reconsideration. 

11,626.  And  that  has  been  done  in  several  cases? — 
Yes,  and,  as  Mr.  Collins  reminds  me,  the  assessable 
values  varied  from  year  to  year,  and  it  might  be 
advisable  to  revise  the  division  of  the  shares. 

11.626.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : It  can  only  be  done  if  the 
Minister  of  Health  can  be  satisfied  that  the  existing 
adjustment  is  inequitable .P — Yes. 

11.627.  (Chairman) : Then  we  get  to  the  question 
of  the  adjustment  of  burden.  In  paragraph  59,  you 
tell  us  how  that  is  done.  That  is  clearly  indicated 
in  Appendix  “ g ” to  the  Devonshire  Report,  the 
Somerset  case? — Yes. 

11.628.  That  illustrates  your  point? — Yes,  I think 
that  is  quite  a useful  illustration. 

11.629.  Have  you  the  Appendix  before  you?  It  is 
on  page  370? — This  is  only  the  general  County 
account,  the  police  account,  the  elementary  educa- 
tion account  and  higher  education  account,  the 
summary  being  shown  at  the  foot  of  page  371. 

11.630.  Where  do  the  lunatic  asylums  come  in? — 

I think  they  might  not  have  come  in  at  all,  because 
probably  the  County  continued  to  supply  accommo- 
dation. Usually  it  is  on  the  general  County  rate. 

11.631.  It  would  not  be  under  one  of  the  separate 
heads  to  which  you  refer?— No;  that  is  to  say,  if 
the  County  Council  were  the  Authority  for  the  whole 
of  their  area,  it  would  be  on  the  general  County  rate. 

11.632.  These  illustrate  your  methods? — Yes,  1 
think  these  illustrate  our  methods. 

11.633.  (Mr.  Turton):  And  special  purposes?— 

Special  pui'poses  arise  in  this  Appendix  “ g.”  On 
page  370  the  rateable  values  and  fractions  are  set  out. 
But  for  general  County  purposes  the  fraction  is 
different  from  what  it  is  for  police  purposes  and  for 
elementary  education  purposes.  That  would  be 
because  part  of  the  area  is  policed  by  Boroughs,  and 
there  would  be  separate  Authorities  for  elementary 
education.  But  asylums  do  not  come  in,  probably 
because  the  County  continued  to  provide  asylum 
accommodation. 

11.634.  (Chairman) : Then  we  get  to  paragraph  60— 
you  have  told  us  about  that  already,  1 think? — Yes. 

11.635.  Then  we  come  to  paragraph  61 — that  is  as 
to  the  balance .f — Yes. 

11.636.  And  then  paragraph  62,  I think  you  have 
also  dealt  with? — Yes. 

11.637.  Then  paragraph  63  is  a question  to  be 
settled  by  discussion? — Yes. 

11.638.  Then  paragraph  64  also  involves  con- 
troversy which  has  to  be  settled  by  discussion? — Yes. 

11.639.  On  the  whole,  do  you  consider  that  the 
working  of  the  adjustment  of  the  burden — ^the 
machinery  by  which  it  is  done — is  satisfactory  ^1 
am  not  speaking  of  the  rules  and  the  16  years’  pur- 
chase, but  the  machinery  of  adjustment? — The 
machinery  is  as  well  adapted  as  one  can  make  it 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  is  the  circum- 
stances which  cause  the  difficulty,  particularly  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  the  future  burden  which  you 
have  to  adjust  and  not  the  present  burden. 

11.640.  (Mr.  Pritchwrd) : His  Lordship’s  question 
had  relation  to  the  machinery? — Yes. 

11.641.  (Chairman):  You  said  that  was  quite 

satisfactory  ? — Yes. 

11.642.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : The  machinery  consist- 

ing of  a claim  by  the  claiming  body,  generally 
answered  by  the  other,  and  if  no  agreement  is  come 
to,  the  claim  is  referred  to  arbitration  with  power 
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to  the  arbitrator  to  refer  a question  of  law  to  the 
Courts? — Yes. 

11.643.  {Chairman) ; To  the  Divisional  Court  and 

to  the  House  of  Lords  ultimately? — Yes.  {Mr. 

Collins) : Very  rarely  is  there  any  disagreement  as 
to  the  figures.  We  usually  agree,  and  the  figures 
relating  to  the  whole  claim,  so  far  as  figures  are 
concerned,  relating  to  times  past  are  usually  ex- 
tracted and  agreed  between  us  before  we  get  into 
any  dispute.  {Mr.  Keen) : Practically  that  is  so, 
but  to  illustrate  what  Mr.  Collins  is  dealing  with, 
we  will  say  that  we  agree  that  the  expenditure  on 
highways  for  a period  of  six  years  is  so  much.  We 
may  differ  o^n  the  point  whether  an  average  of  those 
six  years  is  a proper  figure  to  take,  or  the  last  year, 
or  an  average  of  three  years,  or  some  other  figure 
having  relation  to  those. 

11.644.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : And  that  has  to  be 

decided  by  the  arbitrator  in  cases  of  disagreements? 
—Yes. 

11.645.  {Chairman) : Which  method  you  shall 

adopt? — Yes.  We  agree  to  the  figures  as  figures. 
{Mr.  Collins)  : I accept  that. 

11.646.  {Col.  Williams) : A curious  position  arises 
in  regard  to  the  taking  of  Board  Rooms  and  offices; 
supposing  there  is  an  undischarged  debt,  how  do 
you  regard  the  situation? — {Mr.  Keen):  We  have 
had  a great  many  cases  in  which  that  has  arisen, 
and  a claim  has  been  allowed  in  respect  of  an  un- 
discharged debt;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Authority 
going  out  of  the  County,  though  it  takes  no  asset 
with  it,  must  contribute  towards  the  outstanding 
debt  on  the  asset.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  final 
and  conclusive  authority  on  the  point.  The  claim 
is  often  resisted  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  equit- 
able that  there  should  be  a continuing  payment  of 
a debt  where  there  is  no  asset. 

11.647.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : I put  it  to  you,  is  not 
that  practically  the  effect  of  the  decision  in  the 
Queenborough  case  with  which  you  are  familiar? — 
In  effect,  yes,  but  I do  not  think  that  case  settles 
the  matter  finally,  does  it? 

11.648.  The  position  was  this;  the  Borough  of 
Queenborough  was  extended  and  took  in  part  of  an 
adjoining  parish? — Yes. 

11.649.  Sewerage  works  had  been  promded  for 
part  of  that  parish,  but  not  for  the  part  which 
was  added  to  the  Borough.  Therefore,  before  the 
extension  took  place,  the  ratepayers  in  the  part 
which  was  eventually  added  to  the  Borough  had 
contributed  to  the  sewerage  works,  though  they  had 
no  benefit  from  them.  When  the  Borough  was 
extended  it  was  claimed  by  the  District  Council  that 
the  remaining  part  of  the  parish  had  an  additional 
burden  put  upon  them  for  which  they  should  be 
compensated  ? — Yes. 

11,660.  And  obviously  they  had,  and  the  Courts 
decided  that  the  Borough,  including  the  added  area 
which  had  already  contributed  to  the  works  from 
which  they  got  nothing,  were  to  pay  compensation 
for  the  increased  buiden? — Yes,  and  I think  I am 
right  in  saying  that  the  Courts  decided  that  the 
arbitrator  was  not  exceeding  his  powers  in  so  hold- 
ing. 

11,651.  You  mean  that  the  Courts  might  hold  that 
the  arbitrator  would  not  have  been  wrong  if  he  had 
taken  the  contrary  view  ? — ^Yes.  The  contrary  view 
was  taken  in  an  arbitration  subsequent  to  thai^ — the 
I.eeds  and  Tadcaster  arbitration,  in  which  the  cir- 
cumstances ivere  the  reverse.  The  decision  of  the 
arbitrator  was  based  on  the  opposite  view  of  the  law. 
— {Mr.  Collins) : I think  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  we 


follow  this  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  is  set  out  in  paragraph  45  of  our  joint 
memorandum.  They  state  “ the  principles  to  be  fol- 
lowed should  be  to  divide  the  debt  according  to  the 
proportion  of  the  rateable  value  of  that  part  which 
was  left  of  the  old  area  after  the  severance,  and 
that  part  which  was  taken  from  it  and  absorbed 
into  some  other  unit,  each  part  taking  over  its  own 
share.”  It  is  almost  invariably  the  practice  to  follow 
that  rule. 

11,662.  {Col.  Williams) : Dealing  with  the  other 
equities  of  the  case  on  the  valuation  of  the  property  ? 
—Yes. 

11,653.  {Chairman) : Then  ive  come  to  paragraph 
66.^ — {Mr.  Keen):  We  say,  “The  Provisional  Order 
often  directs  that  certain  specific  assets  shall  vest  in 
and  be  transferred  to  the  Borough  subject  to  any 
liabilities  attaching  thereto.”  That  does  not  of 
necessity  preclude  adjustment.  The  asset  fre- 
quently passes  subject  to  a debt,  hut  it  is  also  subject 
to  adjustment,  so  that  if  a Borough  has  taken  over  a.u 
asset  of  £100,000,  on  which  there  is  a debt  of 
£60,000,  the  County  may  claim  that  it  is  entitled  to 
a share  of  the  half  which  it  has  contributed  to  pay 
off. 

11,664.  It  is  the  net  value? — ^Yes.  {Mr.  Collins): 
That  is  covered  by  the  point  submitted  to  the 
arbitrator,  and  the  Boroughs  say  in  reply  to 
that  suggestion,  “ That  is  all  vei-y  well;  we 
are  taking  over  a property  that  has  a valuation  of 
£100,000  upon  it  and  a debt  of  only  £60,000,  but 
how  much  have  we  paid  towards  the  property  remain- 
ing in  the  County?  ” Those  balance,  one  against 
the  other,  and  it  is  settled  in  that  form. 

, 11,665.  Then  you  settle  it? — Yes. 

11,656.  Then  paragraph  68  refers  to  the  same  thing, 
I think  ? — {Mr.  Keen)  : Yes. 

11,667.  {Col.  Williams)  : In  dealing  with  these  ad- 
justment questions,  what  is  the  practice  in  -dealing 
with  things  which  have  been  paid  for  out  of  current 
rate,  but  the  payment  for  which  might,  if  the 
Council  so  decided,  have  been  spread  over  a period 
of  years  by  raising  a loan  ? — {Mr.  Collins) : They  are 
all  brought  in  if  they  have  a value. 

11.658.  {Chairman) : Then  on  paragraph  71,  the 
whole  thing  is  put  into  one  lump  sum? — {Mr.  Keen) : 
Yes. 

11.659.  Then  with  regard  to  paragraph  72,  that  is  i 
joint  arrangement — Yes. 

11.660.  There  is  agreement  and  that  is  cleared  out 
of  the  way? — ^Temporarily. 

11.661.  Until  you  come  to  a new  agreement? — Yes. 

11.662.  Then  paragraph  73  refers  simply  to  cash 
balances.  Then  in  paragraph  75  you  summarise  it, 
and  then  strike  a balance  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
as  you  did  in  the  Somerset  case? — ^Yes. 

11.663.  Then  in  paragraph  76  you  say  interest  is 
claimed,  and  then  in  paragraph  77  you  point  out  that 
the  debtor  party  raises'  a loan  and  pays  it  off  in  that 
way? — ^Yes. 

11.664.  Then  in  paragraph  78  you  refer  to  compen- 
sation for  loss  of  office  P — That  invariably  has  to  be 
paid  by  the  Borough.  {Mr.  Collins) : An  extension 
scheme  is  usually  made  conditional  on  that. 

11.665.  Supposing  you  were  to  say,  “ You  are  losing 
your  job  with  the  County  Council  but  you  can  have 
it  here,”  and  they  say  no,  they  would  prefer  not 
to? — They  are  entitled  to  decline. 

11.666.  You  have  not  a right  to  say,  “ If  you  do 
not  take  the  joh  we  offer  you  we  will  not  give  you 


anything  ” ? — No. 
{The  Witnesses  withdrew.) 


Mr.  William  Brook  Keen,  F.C.A. 

11,667.  {Chairman):  Now,  Mr.  Keen,  we  come  to 
your  separate  memorandum.  You  have  had  a very 
long  experience  of  this  sort  of  thing.  You  have  been 
with  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  ever  since  the 


recalled  and  further  examined. 

Act  of  1888?— Yes.  I was  appointed  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  County  Council. 

11,668.  And  you  have  been  in  most  of  these  battles? 
—Yes. 
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COUNTY  COUNCILS  ASSOCIATION. 

CEBATION  AND  EXTENSION  OF  COUNTY 
BOROUGHS. 

Mbmoeandum  OE  Evidence  by  Me..  Widiiam 
Brook  Keen. 

1.  I am  a Fellow  and  Member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  have  practised  in  the  City  of  London  for 
upwards  of  40  years,  and  on  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1888  coming  into  operation  I was  appointed 
Accountant  to  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council,  and 
I still  hold  that  appointment  and  have  charge  of  all 
their  financial  business. 

2.  I have  also  for  very  many  years  past  been  largely 
engaged  in  connection  with  the  creation  and  extension 
of'County  Boroughs  and  alteration  of  areas  of  other 
Local  Government  Authorities.  I have  probably  been 
engaged  in  at  least  half  the  cases  of  formation  and 
extension  of  County  Boi-oughs  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  have  usually  been  concerned  in  opposition 
to  the  proposals  for  extension.  I have  therefore  had 
very  considerable  means  of  judging  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  formations  and  extensions  have 
been  carried  out  or  refused  and  of  the  effect  of  the 
proposals  upon  County  administration. 

Changes  in  County  Government  since  1889. 

3.  In  connection  with  the  matter  generally,  I think 
it  should  be  borne  prominently  in  mind  that  the  scope 
of  County  Council  government  has  very  largely 
changed  since  1889. 

4.  At  that  time  the  services  carried  out  by  County 
Councils  were  very  limited  in  comparison  with  those 
now  administered,  and  the  whole  organisation  was  on 
an  entirely  different  and  very  much  smaller  scale  than 
at  present;  for  instance,  taking  my  own  County  of 
Hertford,  the  total  expenditure  in  1889-90  of  the 
County  Council  was  £79,696,  while  in  1921-22  it 
amounted  to  £1,162,190. 

5.  The  total  expenditure  of  all  County  Councils  in 
1889-90,  according  to  the  Local  Taxation  Returns,  was 
£4,321,097,  while  the  rateable  value  for  general 
County  purposes  was  £92,402,004  (excluding  London 
and  Berkshire,  where  no  general  rate  was  raised) 
and  in  1920-21  (which  is  the  latest  year  for  which 
figures  are  available)  £56,855,202  expenditure  and 
£125,177,273  rateable  value. 

6.  In  the  year  1889-90,  the  highest  rate  for  general 
County  purposes  was  7d.  in  the  £ and  the  lowest  Jth 
of  a penny,  and  for  special  County  purposes  the 
highest  was  4d.  in  the  £ and  the  lowest  .^nd  of  a 
penny.  In  the  year  1920-21  the  highest  and  lowest 
County  rates  raised  were : — 


— 

General 

Purposes. 

Special 

Purposes. 

Higher  and 
Elementary 
Education. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Highest 

4 7 

1 4i 

4 5i 

Lowest  ... 

0 7i 

0 3^ 

1 8 

The  highest  total  County  rate  for  all  services  in 
any  one  County  was  7s.  l^d.,  while  the  lowest  total  in 
any  County  was  2s.  lOd. 

7.  Many  important  duties  have  been  imposed  upon 
County  Councils  since  1889,  whilst  there  are,  in 
addition,  a considerable  number  of  comparatively 
unimportant  services. 

11.669.  {Chairman) : You  tell  us  in  paragraph  3 of 
the  changes  in  County  government  and  of  the  growth 
in  expenditure  in  Hertfordshire  from  £79,596  to 
£1,162,190?— Yes. 

11.670.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  expenditure  on  the 
matters  dealt  with  in  1888  is  now,  compared  with  the 
£79,696?  I do  not  want  you  to  do  a sum  if  you  have 
not  it  available,  but  I think  it  would  he  rather 


interesting  to  seep— I think  I have  among  my  papers 
the  particulars  of  that  Hertfordshire  expenditure. 
Out  of  the  £1,162,000  expenditure  in  1921-22,  about 
£480,000  or  £490,000  would  be  for  new  services  since 
1888.’ 

11.671.  Taking  that  roughly  as  about  half  a million, 
the  difference  is  that  where  you  were  spending 
£80,000,  on  the  same  things  you  are  now  spending 
£600,000? — ^Yes,  that  would  be  so. 

11.672.  (Col.  'HHlliams) : Is  that  evidence  of  extrava- 
gance on  tlie  part  of  County  Council? — No,  I think 
not.  It  is  the  higher  cost  and  the  higher  standard 
of  maiiitenanoe  required  for  main  roads,  the  higher 
cost  of  policing,  and  new  conditions  generally. 

11.673.  {Mr.  Turton) : And  I think  the  general 
tendency  of  Parliament  has  been  to  put  further  ser- 
vices upon  the  County  Councils,  and  they  omit  to 
give  corresponding  amounts  in  grants  ? — Yes. 

{Chairman) : 1 was  speaking  of  the  1888  services, 
not  the  new  services? 

11.674.  {Mr.  Turton) : Yes,  but  there  have  been 
furtlier  services  put  upon  County  Councils  ? — Yes,  that 
would  account  for  a great  part  of  the  increase. 

11,676.  {Chairman) : That  is  accounted  for  by  the 
half  a million.? — Education  enters  into  that. 

11.676.  (Ml-.  Turton):  Despite  the  continued  pro- 
tests of  the  County  Councils? — Yes. 

11.677.  {Chairman) : Education  was  paid  for  before, 
but  by  a different  Authority? — Many  of  these  services 
are  quite  new. 

{Mr.  Turton) : They  are  entirely  fresh. 

11.678.  {Chairman):  Not  elementary  education? 

— Not  as  a service. 

11.679.  That  £600,000  includes  elementai-y  educa- 
tion ? — Yes. 

11.680.  Which  prior  to  1902  also  came  in,  though 
doubtless  it  may  be  more  expensive  now  than  it  was 
then  ? — Yes,  though  not  in  the  County  accounts. 

11.681.  In  paragraph  5 you  give  us  the  figures  of 
expenditure  of  all  the  County  Councils? — Yes. 

11.682.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : Where  you  give  the 

£92,000,000,  you  .say  “ excluding  London  and  Berk- 
shire,” and  then  the  corresponiding  figure  now  is 
£125,000,000.  Does  that  exclude  the  same  Counties? 
— ^Yes. 

11.683.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  Counties,  with 
the  exception  of  those  two,  from  £92,000,000  to 
£125,000,000?— Yes. 

{Chairman) : In  paragraph  6 you  tell  us  the  differ- 
ence in  the  rates.  I think  Mr.  Gibbon  gave  us  that 
too? 

11.684.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : In  regard  to  the  last  part 
of  paragraph  6,  which  is  the  County  with  the  lowest 
rate? — The  lowest  is  Rutland,  and  the  highest  is 
Pembroke. 

ll.,686.  {Col.  Williams) : There  must  be  some  special 
reason  for  the  rate  in  Pembroke,  must  there  not? — I 
do  not  Imow  tlie  reason. 

11,686.  It  is  not  an  industrial  County? — The  rates 
in  Welsh  Counties  are  very  curious,  and  I do  not 
know  what  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  rate  in 
Pembroke. 

11,667.  {Chairman) ; Then  paragraph  7 is  with 
regard  to  new  services? — ^Yes. 

{Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  paragraph  8. 

Extension  oe  County  Boroughs  and  New 
Formations. 

8.  I have  prepared  a Schedule  marked  “W.B.K.l,”* 
showing  the  County  Boroughs  that  have  been  con- 
stituted in  each  year  since  1888,  the  extensions  of 
County  Boroughs  that  have  been  carried  out,  and  tlio 
applications  for  County  Borough  powers  and  for 
extensions  that  have  been  refused. 

9.  The  effect  upon  the  areas,  population  and  rate- 
able values  of  the  Counties,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
possible  to  ascertain  them,  I have  set  out  in  a separate 
Table  “ W.B.K.3  ”t,  and  although  it  must  of  course 


* See  Appendix  LXX,  page  724. 
f See  Appendix  LXXI,  page  7.30. 
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be  admitted  that  the  population  and  rateable  value  of 
the  Counties  taken  as  a whole  is  not  less  than  it  was 
in  1889,  it  is  clear  that  the  Counties  have  been 
deprived  to  a large  extent  of  their  natural  growth, 
and  _ this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  services 
administered  by  them  and  their  necessary  expenditure 
have  increased  in  much  greater  ratios  than  their 
rateable  value,  and  their  rates  have  consequently  risen 
probably  more  largely  than  would  have  been  the  case 
had  they  retained  their  original  area. 

11,088.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : With  regard  to  your  state- 
ment of  creations  and  extensions  of  County  Boroughs, 
will  you  tell  me  where  you  got  the  information  from  ? 
— I got  the  information  mainly  from  official  sources, 
that  is  to  say,  the  reports  and  statistics  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  but  in  some  cases  I have  accepted 
the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Gibbon*;  in  fact,  in  all  cases 
I think  I have  followed  his  figures,  and  I think  I must 
at  once  admit  that  some  of  these  figures  are  subject 
to  correction.  It  is  an  almost  impossible  task  in  each 
case  to  find  the  population  and  rateahle  value  of  a 
transferred  area.  Mr.  Gibbon,  I have  no  doubt,  did 
his  best,  and  I have  done  my  best  to  check  his  figures. 
In  many  cases  I could  do  so,  but  there  are, obviously 
some  errors,  which  do  not  materially  affect  the  value 
of  the  Table  for  statistical  purposes. 

(Chairman) : Now  we  pass  on  to  paragraph  9, 

11.689.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : There,  again,  you  put  in 
a Table.  Where  do  you  get  those  figures  from? — 
The  figures  of  area  and  population  are  from  the 
Census,  and  the  figures  of  rateable  value  from  the 
Local  Taxation  Returns  for  1891-2  and  for  1901-2. 
For  1921-2,  I have  got  the  figures  from  the  return 
which  is  annually  made  by  the  County  Accountants’ 
Society,  because  there  are  no  Local  Taxation  Returns 
published  for  that  year. 

11.690.  Take  the  columns  showing  the  area,  what 

I do  not  follow  is  this : you  take  the  area  of 

Administrative  Counties  in  1891-2,  and  you  get 
36,906,000  odd?— Yes. 

11.691.  The  correspondiing  column  in  1921-2  is 
36,626,000?— Yes. 

11.692.  You  have  a difference? — Not  difference  in 
ai'oa. 

11.693.  What  would  the  difference  in  area  he? — 
About  361,000. 

11.694.  That  is  the  reduction  in  the  area  of  the 
Counties  ? — Yes. 

11.695.  Lower  down,  you  give  the  increase  in  area 
of  County  Boroughs? — Yes. 

11.696.  An  increase  from  343,385  to  640,034?— Yes. 

11.697.  That,  according  to  my  arithmetic,  which 
is  probably  wrong,  is  about  296,000  ?— Yes. 

11.698.  What  has  become  of  the  rest  ? — I am  afraid 
j'ou  will  have  to  ask  the  Registrar-General. 

11.699.  I supposed  you  would  say  that.? — I have 
very  little  doubt  that  it  is  accounted  for  by  a circum- 
stance which  arises  in  many  of  these  extension  cases, 
and  that  is  the  question  of  land  covered  with  water. 
Very  often  there  will  be  in  one  Census  a large  area 
of  land  covered  by  water  which  is  included  as  part 
of  the  area,  and  -in  another  Census  it  is  excluded, 
and  it  will  be  points  of  that  kind  ivhich  will  account 
for  that  difference,  I think. 

^ 11,700.  Then  I suppose  you  will  have  to  give  a 
similar  explanation  in  regard  to  the  increases,  in 
some  oases,  of  the  County  areas.  Take,  for  instance 
the  case  of  the  County  cut  off  from  all  the  others’, 
the  Isle  of  Wight;  I see  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1891 
was  93,342  acres? — Yes. 

11.701.  Two  yeai-8  ago  it  was  94,146  acres?— Yes, 

I think  the  explanation  would  be  exactly  the  same. 

11.702.  It  has  not  actually  increased? — No. 

11.703.  (Chairman) : Is  it  because  they  take  it  at 
a lower  high  tide? — That,  I believe,  is  the.  explana- 
tion, but  where  there  is  an  area  which  is  usually 
flooded,  it  may  be  taken  in  as  land  or  not. 

11.704.  (Mr.  Pritchardi) : You  do  not  make  your- 
self responsible  for  these  figures,  hut  you  take  them 


from  the  Census? — Yes.  Varying  figures  of  acreage 
are  put  forward,  and  the  figures  of  the  Census  are 
not  agreed  to. 

11,706.  (Col.  Williams) : Coast  erosion  accounts  for 
some  of  it? — Yes,  certainly. 

(Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  paragraph  10. 

The  Question  whether  Large  Areas  are  more 

ECONOMICAL  THAN  SMALL  AbBAS. 

10.  The  question  of  financial  economy  resulting  frcm 
formation  and  extension  of  County  Boroughs  is  one 
that  I have  had  to  deal  with  in  a very  large  number 
of  cases,  and  the  view  that  I have  always  taken  and 
which  I still  hold  is  that  economy  is  seldom  if  ever 
realised. 

11.  The  Reports  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
always  indicate  that  the  rates  tend  to  rise  according 
to  the  status  of  the  administrative  area,  the  highest 
total  rates  being  those  of  County  Boroughs,  the  next 
highest  being  Municipal  Boroughs  and  ■ Urban  Dis- 
tricts, and  the  lowest  Rural  Districts.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  following  figures  : — 

Average  Rates 
raised. 

1913-14.  1922-23. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

County  Boroughs  7 5.8  14  2.6 

Other  Boroughs  and  Urban 

Districts  7 1.7  13  6.1 

Rural  Districts  5 0.4  10  9.2 

12.  In  a Table  jiut  in  before  the  Commission  by 
Mr.  I.  G.  Gibbon,  the  Ministry  of  Health  representa- 
tive, in  paragraph  125  of  his  memorandum  of 
evidence*,  a comparison  is  set  out  of  the  increase  in 
the  rates  of  Counties  and  County  Boroughs  and  of 
Urban  and  Rural  Districts  for  services  other  than 
those  carried  out  by  County  Councils. 

13.  It  appears  from  an  examination  of  these  figures 
that  comparing  the  year  1904-5,  when  the  Education 
Act  came  generally  under  the  control  of  County 
Councils,  with  the  year  1919-20,  that  the  rates  in  the 
£ raised  in  Urban  Districts  and  County  Boroughs 
respectively  have  increased  as  under  : — 


1904-5 

1919-20 

Increase. 

Urban  Districts. 

Purposes  other  than  ele- 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

mentary  education 

3 3i 

4 li 

0 101 

County  Council  expendi- 
ture : — 

Elementary  education 

0 8 

1 8i 

1 Oi 

Other  purposes 

0 8i 

1 lU 

1 3 

4 74 

7 9i 

3 14 

County  Boroughs. 
Purposes  other  than  ele- 

mentary  education 

4 4i 

7 4 

2 Hi 

Elementary  education  ... 

1 11 

2 2 

1 04 

5 51 

9 6 

4 01 

14.  The  rates  in  Urban  Districts  which  in  1904-6 
ivere  4s.  7|d.  had  risen  in  1919-20  by  3s.  l|d.  in  the  £ 
to  7s.  9id.,  while  those  in  County  Boroughs  which  in 
1904-5  were  6s.  5|d.  had  risen  by  1919-20  by  4e.  Old. 
in  the  £ to  9s.  6d. 

15.  It  also  appears  that  in  Urban  Districts  where 
the  County  Council  is  the  Authority  for  elementary 
education  the  rates  for  elementary  education  have 
risen  by  Is.  OJd.  in  the  £ as  against  Is.  OJd.  in  the 
County  Boroughs,  and  that  the  rates  other  than  for 
elementary  education  have  risen  in  the  Urban  Dis- 
tricts by  2s.  IJd.  as  against  2s.  ll-^-d.  in  the  County 
Boroughs. 


* See  Ministry  of  Hoiilth  .(Gibbon],  Appendix  XXIII  (I.,  181). 
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16.  In  the  case  of  the  Greater  Birmingham  exten- 
sion there  was  very  much  controversy  at  the  Local 
Inquiry,  and  again  in  'both  Houses  of  Parliament 
upon  the  evidence  which  was  given  by  the  City 
Treasurer  on  the  one  hand  and  by  myself  on  the 
other  hand,  the  City  Treasurer  having  claimed  that 
economy  would  result,  and  that  the  rates  would  fall 
in  consequence  of  extension,  whereas  I maintained 
that  the  contrary  would  be  the  case,  and  in  the 
result  the  estimates  that  I made  were  very  largely 
exceeded  and  no  economy  did  in  fact  result. 

17.  In  the  case  of  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  it 
was  similarly  suggested  that  economy  would  result 
from  the  amalagamation  of  the  five  towns,  but  it 
entirely  failed  to  be  realised,  the  administration  of 
the  five  towns  after  amalgamation  having  cost  more 
than  the  combined  administration  of  the  five  separate 
towns. 

18.  It  is  a matter  of  great  difficulty  to  give  any 
definite  figures  of  economy  or  extravagance  resulting 
from  extension  or  from  the  grant  of  County  Borough 
powers,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a con- 
tinual development  of  services  in  all  areas,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  one  result  of  the  formation  of 
a larger  area  is  that  the  scheme  of  administration  is 
changed,  higher  salaries  are  paid,  possibly  to  more 
competent  officers,  and  even  if  the  total  number  of 
administrative  officers  may  he  reduced  the  cost  of 
their  salaries  is  seldom  if  ever  in  total  reduced,  in 
addition  to  which  compensation  has  to  be  paid  to 
any  displaced  officials. 

11.706.  (Chairman) : In  regard  to  paragraphs  10 
to  18,  this  is  a little  apart  from  the  question  of 
financial  adjustment,  the  question  whether  large 
areas  are  more  economical  than  small  areas? — My 
evidence  was  prepared  on  - financial  questions  as  a 
whole,  including  adjustment.  I am  dealing  with 
adjustment  to-day  at  the  request  of  the  Commission. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : Personally,  I should  like  to  post- 
pone this  part,  having  regard  to  the  absence  of 
several  members  of  the  Commission. 

11.707.  (Chairman)  : Perhaps  we  might  pass  over 
paragraphs  10  to  18  for  the  moment*  P — ^Yes. 

(Chairman) : Now  we  come  to  Financial  Adjust- 
ments, paragraph  19. 

Financial  AwtrsTUBNis. 

19.  In  the  early  days  following  the  passing  of 
the  1888  Act,  the  opposition  of  a County  Council  on 
financial  grounds  was  generally  met  by  the  state- 
ment that  under  the  Act  there  would  be  full  com- 
pensation paid  which  would  obviate  any  loss  to  the 
County.  At  that  time  financial  adjustments  were 
carried  out  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Lord  Derby’s 
Commission,  under  which  30  years’  purchase  was 
given  for  any  permanent  burden  and  a less  number 
of  years’  purchase  for  a temporary  burden. 

20.  After  the  Durham  and  West  Hartlepool  and 
Godstone  and  Cater  ham  'decisions,  which  decided 
that  compensation  for  the  loss  of  rateable  value  was 
not  admissible,  or  in  other  words  that  adjustment 
did  not  include  compensation,  the  opposition  of  the 
Counties  to  the  loss  of  area  naturally  carried  greater 
weight  than  before. 

21.  The  Local  Government  (Adjustments)  Act,  1913, 
which  was  passed  in  consequence  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  appointed  in  the  year  1911,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  was  made 
applicable  to  the  case  of  a number  of  Provisional 
Orders  made  between  1911  and  1913,  clauses  being 
inserted  in  the  confirming  Acts  providing  for  the 
adjustment  being  upon  the  lines  of  any  Act  that 
might  be  passed  consequent  upon  such  recommenda- 
tions. 

22.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  1913  Act,  the 
claim  in  respect  of  burden  is  limited  in  fact  to  15 
years’  purchase  of  the  burden  as  a maximum,  and 

* See  page  929. 


is  thus  in  the  nature  of  a compromise,  _ and  was 
generally  regarded  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Act  as  meeting  about  one-half  of  the  actual  burden 
imposed.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  it  is  generally 
urged  as  a reply  to  a County  Council’s  opposition 
that  the  County  will  receive  compensation  for  any 
increased  burden  on  a scale  which  has  been  laid  down 
by  Parliament  after  consideration  by  a Joint  Com- 
mittee of  both  Houses,  and  that,  therefore,  little 
weight  should  be  given  to  the  opposition  of  the 
County  Council  on  financial  grounds. 

23.  The  preparation  and  settlement  of  a claim  for 
financial  adjustment  is  usually  a very  difficult  and 
complicated  matter,  involving  great  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  and  often  leading  to  a compromise 
under  which  the  County  Council  accept  less  than  they 
would  appear  to  be  fairly  entitled  to  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  but  to  which  compromise  they  are 
led  by  a consideration  of  the  desirability  of  avoiding 
an  expensive  arbitration  with  all  the  uncertainties 
attaching  to  arbitration. 

24.  The  broad  lines  upon  which  a claim  is  usually 
formulated  are  to  ascertain  the  contribution  of  the 
transferred  area  to  the  net  expenditure  of  the  County 
Council  as  at  the  “ appointed  day,”  or  in  some 
instances,  when  the  burden  is  increasing,  the  probable 
future  average  contribution,  and  from  this  to  deduct 
the  proportion  of  such  expenditure  which  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  County  Council  to  save  by  reason  of 
the  reduction  of  area  to  be  administered  and  to  claim 
a capitalised  sum  calculated  at  16  years’  purchase  of 
the  proportion  of  the  burden  representing  a perma- 
nent loss  and  at  a lees  number  of  years  for  the  pro- 
portion representing  more  temporary  items  of  burden. 
In  the  case  of  claim  for  burden  in  respect  .of  main 
roads  the  payment  is  by  an  annuity  for  15  years. 

25.  The  claim  being  in  respect  of  future  burden, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  accurately,  is 
naturally  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  and  it 
would  be  safe  to  say  that  a County  Council  seldom, 
if  ever,  receives  compensation  which  meets  even  to 
the  extent  of  one-half  the  detriment  suffered  through 
loss  of  the  contribution  of  a growing  area  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  County  and  the  additional  services 
which  arise  subsequent  to  the  alteration  of  area. 

11.708.  (Chairman)  : In  paragraph  19,  you  say  that 
in  the  early  days,  following  the  passing  of  the  1888 
Act,  County  Councils  were  told  that  they  would  get 
full  compensation  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Lord 
Derby’s  Commission,  and  on  the  whole  they  were  not 
dissatisfied  with  the  30  years’  purchase? — No,  but 
the  position  at  that  time  was  that  very  little  attention 
was  paid  to  any  opposition  by  County  Councils,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  going  to  he  compensated. 

11.709.  They  were  told  that  financial  compensation 
was  the  only  thing  that  counted? — ^Yes. 

11.710.  What  did  they  say  when  they  were  told 
that? — They  resisted  it,  but  one’s  feeling  at  an 
extension  Inquiry  was  that  the  County’s  opposition 
did  not  get  the  amount  of  respect  that  was  due  to 
it,  because  they  were  being  compensated. 

11.711.  Are  you  referring  to  a Parliamentary  Com- 
]nittee  or  to  the  Local  Inquiry? — To  the  Local 
Inquii-y. 

11.712.  (Col.  Williams) : And  more  attention  was 
paid  to  the  District  proposed  to  be  transferred  itself, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  shuttlecock  between  the  two 
liarties  ? — ^Yes. 

11.713.  (Chairman) : You  think  that  it  was  regarded 
as  a principle  of  local  government  that  it  was  no 
matter  whether  it  was  in  the  area  of  the  County 
Council  or  of  a County  Borough — ^the  addition  of 
an  area  to  a County  Borough  did  not  necessarily 
injure  the  County? — Yes.  It  appeared  to  be  rather 
the  view  taken  by  the  Inspector  holding  the  Inquiry — 
at  least  that  was  the  impression  that  one  gained — that 
after  all  the  opposition  of  the  County  Council  was 
not  entitled  to  much  weight,  because  they  would  get 
compensation. 

11.714.  Do  you  think  that  the  same  view  was  held 
by  Parliamentary  Committees? — No,  I think  not.  I 
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think  oppositions  were  carried  to  Parliament,  very 
often,  in  order  to  correct  the  view  which  had  been 
erroneously  taken  by  the  Inspector. 

11.716.  You  think  that  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee gave  a rather  more  impartial  hearing  to  the 
merits  of  the  case,  as  apart  from  the  financial  con- 
sideration ? — Yes,  that  is  my  view. 

17.716.  That  was  the  time  when  the  Derby  Com- 
mission’s rulings  governed  these  adjustments? — Yes. 

11.717.  You  have  told  us  in  paragraphs  20  and  21 
about  the  cases  which  happened  after  the  Durhami  and 
West  Hartlepool  and  Godstone  and  Caterham 
decisions.  Have  you  anything  to  add  on  that? — No. 

11.718.  Then  in  paragraph  22  you  tell  us  that  the 
claim  in  respect  of  burden  is  limited  to  16  years’ 
purchase  of  the  burden  as  a maximum? — Yes. 

^ 11,719.  You  say  it  “ was  generally  regarded  at  the 
time  of  the  pasvsing  of  the  Act  as  meeting  about  one- 
half  of  the  actual  burden  imposed  ” — by  whom?  By 
both  County  and  Borough  and  everybody,  or  by  the 
County  Council? — It  was  generally  referred  to.  In 
any  of  those  cases  of  extension  subsequent  to  that, 
coui^l,  in  opening  the  case,  would  generally  refer 
to  it  as  being  compensation  in  respect  of  one-half 
of  the  actual  burden  imposed. 

11.730.  {Col.  Williams):  It  was  generally  wrong? — 
I think  so,  but  that  is  the  wiay  in  which  it  was 
commonly  referred  to. 

11.731.  {Chairman):  The  16  years’  purchase .P — ^Yes, 
as  representing  half  of  the  loss  sustained. 

11.732.  {Mr.  Turton) : I take  it  that  the  same 
answer  to  opposition  by  County  Councils  which  you 
have  mentioned  is  still  given,  that,  after  all  is  said 
and  done,  even  now  to-day,  they  can  be  compensated 
financially? — Yes,  and  the  same  point  is  often  taken 
at  Inquiries. 

11.733.  The  Inspectors  still  follow  this  procedure? 
— Yes. 

11,724.  To-day  they  say,  “ You  have  this  Act  which 
was  passed  at  your  request  ” ?— Yes,  they  say  it  was 
passed  -on  the  recommendations  of  a Joint  Com- 
mittee of  both  Houses  after  a long  inquiry,  and 
therefore  must  do  all  that  is  necessary  in  the 
circumstances. 


{Col.  Williams):  The  Inspector  goes  down 
to  see  what  the  financial  considerations  are,  and  he 
thinks  that  is  the  primary  consideration  which  he 
has  to  deal  with?— No,  I do  not  think  that.  The 
Inspector  goes  down  to  inquire  into  the  whole  matter, 
including  the  financial  considerations,  but  I am 
bound  to  say  that  it  -always  appears  to  me  that  he 
gives  too  little  consideration  to  the  financial  bearings 
of  the  case  as  affecting  the  County  Council,  for  the 
reasons  I have  stated.  He  says,  “ Although  you  are 
not  getting  full  compensation  as  you  used  to  under 
til©  piinciples  adopted  by  Lord  Derby’s  Oommiseioiij 
you  are^  still  getting  all  that  Parliament  thinks  you 
are  entitled  to,  and  therefore  I cannot  pay  much 
attention  to  your  opposition  on  financial  grounds.” 

11,726.  {Chairman) : But  he  does  consider  the  other 
grounds  now?  Earlier,  you  think,  scant  consideration 
was  given  to  an3rthing  but  financial  considerations  ?~ 
So  far  as  the  County  Councils  were  concerned,  yes. 

11,72^.  But  now  you  think  full  consideration  is 
given  to  those  matters.? — Puller  consideration,  I 
think,  certainly. 

11,728.  Then  in  regard  to  paragraph  23,  I think 
we  have  discussed  the  question  how  claims  are  made 
out?— Yes.  The  -only  point  I want  to  emphasise  is 
that  the  difficulties  are  so  great  that  the  County 
Council  ver.y  constantly  does  not  stand  out  for  what 
it  might  reasonably  expect  to  get,  even  on  an  arbitra- 
tion, because  the  uncertainties  are  so  great,  and  that 
therefore  compromises  are  accepted,  the  result  of 
which  is  that  there  is  seldom  even  the  limit  which 
IS  allowed  under  the  1913  Act. 


11.729.  Even  the  limit  of  16  years? ^Yes. 

11.730.  \ou  mean  because  so  many  of  these  ca,' 
are  settled  out  of  court  beforehand  rather  than  ' 
to  arbitration?— Yes,  because  there  will  be  perha 
lialt-a-dozen  serious  points  on  which  the  arbitrate 
according  -to  who  the  arbitrator  may  happen  to  b 


may  take  one  view  or  another  view;  because  there  are 
many  possible  views  to  be  taken  on  many  of  the 
points  we  have  mentioned  this  morning. 

11.731.  It  is  rather  like  the  question  of  the  Bir- 
mingham case? — Yes. 

11.732.  That  is  a case  in  point? — Yes. 

11.733.  {Mr.  Turton) ; The  costs  are  heavy  ? — Yes, 
very  heavy. 

11.734.  Is  it  the  custom  to  have  a sealed  offer  in 
regard  to  costs? — No. 

11.735.  What  is  the  usual  decision  with  regard  to 
costs  ? — The  costs  are  in  the  discretion  of  the  arbitra- 
tor, but  I know  of  only  one  case  in  which  the  costs 
were  awarded  to  the  claimant. 

11.736.  The  claimant  being  the  County  Council? 

In  this  case  it  was  a Rural  District  Council. 

11.737.  The  annexing  Authority  does  not  make  a 
sealed  offer.? — No. 

11.738.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : Of  course  you  find  the 
acceptance  of  a compromise  in  regard  to  all  questions 
of  dispute  in  litigation,  and  I suppose  it  would  be 
equally  fair  to  put  it  the  other  way,  that  the 
Boroughs  are  willing  to  pay  more  than  they  think 
they  are  liable  for  in  order  to  effect  their  settlement  ? 
—I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that.  The  Boroughs 
are  aware  of  the  limit  of  15  years;  they  know  they 
cannot  be  taken  beyond  that.  The  Boroughs,  there- 
fore, are  inclined  to  take  the  view  that  it  must  be 
something  less  than  15  years.  Sir  Robert  Eox,  in 
his  evidence,  said  that  a County  Council  can  always 
get  15  years  if  it  likes*. 

11.739.  Did  he? — Yes,  or  words  to  that  effect. 
When  it  was  put  to  him  whether  a County  Council 
got  15  years  in  fact,  he  said  they  could  always  get  it 
if  they  liked.  My  point  is  that  a Borough  can  very 
well  say,  ‘ We  will  stand  out  for  something  less  than 
15  yeara,”  though  it  may  be  a case  in  which,  in  the 
view  of  the  County  Council,  they  should  have  the 
full  16  years. 

11.740.  The  County  Council  think  they  have  a good 
case  for  15  years.? — Yes. 

11.741.  The  Borough  think  the  period  ought  to  be 
something  shorter  .? — Yes. 

11.742.  And  I suppose  by  way  of  a settlement  a 
figure  between  the  two  is  taken?— Yes,  that  is  so, 
but  my  point  is  that  the  County  Council  ought  to  be 
able  to  sa3'',  but  are  not  able  to  say,  ‘‘to  compensate 
us  we  ought  to  have  30  years.”  As  it  is,  16  years 
is  the  maximum. 

11.1 43.  That  'is  another  point  altogether.  You 
deal  with  that  later  on? — Yes. 

11.144.  {Chairman) : When  these  arrangements 

aie  arrived  at,  what  is  the  sort  of  average  number 
of  years  less  than  16  years? — am  afraid  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  the  average  is. 

11.745.  It  varies  so  much  that  you  could  not  say? 

I say  in  a large  number  of  cases  what 

was  the  original  claim  and  what  was  the  final  settle- 
ment, but  that  does  not  give  very  much  idea  of  the 
number  of  years’  purchase,  because  there  are  so 
many  items  i'n  the  original  claim  which  may  be  sub- 
ject to  a good  deal  of  dispute. 

11.746.  Then  paragraph  24  you  have  dealt  with,  I 
think  ? — Yes. 

11.747.  Paragraph  25  refers  to  the  question  of 
future  burden.  I think  that  is  an  important  point. 

You  told  us  you  wanted  to  explain  that? Yes.  Of 

course,  theoretically,  under  the  1913  Act  an  arbitra- 
tor has  to  assess  the  future  burden  which  will  be 
borne  by  the  Authorities. 

11.748.  That  is  to  say,  the  future  extra  cost? — 
Yes. 

11.749.  And  ivhether  it  should  be  at  16  years’  pur- 
chase or  less? — Yes. 

11.750.  His  business  is  first  to  fix  it,  and  then  to 
say  how  long  it  will  last? — Yes.  We  have  exjilained 
what  is  the  kihd  of  settlement  which  is  put  before 
an  arbitrator,  that  is  to  say,  apart  from  the  definite 
claim  which  is  made,  there  is  usually  a statement 
of  statistics.  You  see,  with  regard  to  the  general 

* See  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  (Pox),  Q.  7748-9 
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County  account  there  would  he  an  ahstraot  of 
accounts  in  column  form  for  a number  of  years. 
Dealing  with  highways  you  look  along  the 
line  and  you  see  highways  in  1911,  1912,  1913, 
and  so  on,  up  to  the  last  year  prior  to 
the  extension,  a continually  growing  figure, 
and  you  will  find,  since  the  war,  a very 
rapidly  growing  figure.  Those  figur^  will  be  before 
the  arbitrator.  The  County  Council  claiming  may 
jjjjy  “ That  increase  will  go  on;  we  hawe  not  arrived 
at  the  peak  yet.”  Now  supposing  they  claim  a 
ificrure  at  26  per  cent,  more  than  the  highest  figure 
contained  in  that  table,  an  arbitrator  is  in  the  realm 
of  speculation,  and  it  is  almost  hopelessly  impossible 
to  induce  an  arbitrator  to  accept  that.  He  says, 
“I  must  have  something  more  solid  to  go  on  than 
merely  probabilitites  of  the  future,  even  backed  up 
by  the  fact  that  this  is  a growing  service.”  At  the 
same  time  justice  may  not  be  done  unless  you  can 
anticipate  the  future.  There  are  cases  in  which  the 
claim  has  been  put  forward  in  this  way:  “ The  ex- 
penditure in  the  last  year  before  the  extension  was 
BO  much.  We  anticipate  that  next  year  it  will  be 
so  much,  and  in  the  following  year  so  much.  Dis- 
count each  of  those  back  to  the  present  time  and 
then  arrive  at  the  average  of  the  whole,  discounted 
back.”  That  is  a means  of  getting  in  future  any 
excess  over  the  present  expenditure,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  very  difficult  for  an  arbitrator  to  deal  with 
it  on  those  lines,  and  one’s  experience  is  that  an 
arbitrator  generally  falls  back  on  an  average  of  a 
few  years,  or,  at  the  highest,  the  last  year  s ex- 
perience. n AT-  J 

11,761.  It  was  three  years  at  one  time.'^ — Yes,  ana 
five  years  in  the  case  of  the  main  road  grant  out  of 
the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account. 

11.752.  {Mr.  Turton)  : That  would  be  the  ordinary 
thing,  but  assume  the  case  of  a diversion  of  a mam 
road  which  had  previously  been  a County  Council 
road,  with  land  to  be  bought  and  made  into  a main 
road  and  then  taken  into  the  extended  area.— In 
the  ordinary  way  such  an  expenditure  would  be 
borne  by  a loan. 

11.753.  Assume  that  it  was  paid  out  of  the  rates. 

paid  out  of  loan,  the  loan  charges  would  be 

treated  as  part  of  the  ordinary  maintenance 

11  754  Take  it  that  it  was  paid  for  our  of  rates.'’ 
—One  usually  shows  that  class  of  expenditure  'in  a 
separate  line,  and  does  not  apply  the  same  principle 
to  that  as  one  would  apply  to  the  ordinary  main- 
tenance. That  is  to  say,  if  a heavy  expenditure  on 
an  improvement  of  that  kind  is  made  'in  one  year 
and  not  again  for  several  years,  you  will  average 
that,  perhaps  over  a period  of  10  years.  At  any 
rate,  you  would  take  a longer  period  than  for  an 
Oldinary  maintenance.  You  would  take  a longer 
period  over  which  to  spread  the  expenditure, 
because  'it  is  not  annual. 

11  765.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : With  regard  to  ^ tne 

ordinary  expenditure,  do  I understand  the  position 
to  be  this,  that  you  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  t e 
arbitrator  to  assume  that  the  cost  of  repairing  road 
will  continue  to  increase  in  the  future  as  it  has  in 
the  past?— I think  you  can  persuade  the  arbitrator 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  increased,  but  you  cannot  induce 
him  to  put  a figure  upon  it. 

11,756.  But  he  is  bound  to,  if  he  thinks  it  will 
increase?— Yes,  but  when  you  come  to  the  hearing 
before  the  arbitrator  he  says,  “ What  figure  do  you 
ask  me  to  take?  ” You  suggest  a figure,  biffi  you 
cannot  prove,  it;  it  is  so  much  a matter  of  estimate 
and  assumption  that  the  arbitrator  likes  to  be  on 
firmer  ground,  and  my  experience  is  that  evidence  ot 
that  kind  carries  very  little  weight  with  an  arbitrator. 
Then  if  that  circumstance  is  put  forward  it  kas  to 
be  applied  to  the  area  remaining  and  to  the  area  that 
is  extended.  Then  again  there  is  also  to  be  con- 
sidered the  growth  of  rateable  value  which  goes  o 
meet  the  burden.  Cases  have  severa-l  times  been 
brought  forward  in  which  the  rateable  value  as  at 
the  time  of  the  severance  is  not  satisfactory  to  take 
as  a measure  of  the  future  burden.  One  c^e  to  which 
I dare  say  Mr.  Collins  may  refer,  and  which  I may 


therefore  mention,  is  a case  which  we  had  together. 

It  was  a case  afi’ecting  a rural  and  an  urban  area 
only  and  not  a County.  There  were  mines  working  in 
the  one  area  and  the  workings  gradually  extended 
into  the  other.  As  they  extended  into  the  other 
area  the  rateable  value  in  the  one  would  be  reduced, 
and  in  the  other  would  increase. 

11.767.  I understand  the  increase  in  one,  but  why 
would  it  be  reduced  in  the  other?  ^Because  as  the 
coal  was  worked  out  the  works  would  shift  to  the 
other  area  and  the  rateable  value  was  in  that  ^rea. 

11.768.  {Chairman) : The  rateable  value  followed  the 
coal?— Yes.  That  was  the  point  which  was  put  for- 
ward as  being  a ground  for  the  assessment.  There 
were  other  cases  on  a similar  line  in  which  there 
were  circumstances  such  as  that  which  had  been 
taken  into  consideration,  and  the  Portsmouth  case, 
wthioh  was  referred  to  in  our  joint  memorandum,  is 
perhaps  a case  in  point.  That  was  a County  case 
in  which  there  was  an  extension  of  Portsmouth,  and 
the  area  taken  in  included  works  which  were  in 
process  of  construction  and  would  have  a very  large 
rateable  value  when  completed — they  were  harbour 
works  or  something  of  that  kind.  ^ In  that  case  Par- 
liament inserted  a special  clause  in  the  Bill  confirm- 
ing the  Provisional  Order  under  which  there  should 
be  compensation  for  loss  of  rateable' value,  including 
the  rateable  value  in  respect  of  works  under  con- 
struction, and  up  to  a certain  future  year,  five  years 

ahead,  I think.  _ , o at 

11,769.  {Mr.  Turton,):  Prospective  value.''— Yes. 
ll’760.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : That  was  provided  in  the 
Act? — Yes. 

11  761  {Col.  Williams) : That  was  compensation  for 
rateable  value  as  such?- Yes,  and  prospective  rateable 
value,  too. 

11.762.  {Sir  waiter  Nicholas) : What  date  was  that 
Act?— 1904. 

11.763.  {Mr.  Biddell) : Can  you  suggest  any  remedy 
for  this  difficulty,  which  seems  to  be  inherent  la  l,he 
situation?  You  are  bound  to  consider  future  diffi- 
culties which  you  might  possibly  have?  The  only 
remedy  whidh  has  been  suggested,  as  far  as  I have 
heard,  is  revision  of  the  adjustment  ?— Yes.  I very 
much ’hesitate  to  recommend  revision,  because  it  is 
so  exceedingly  difficult,  and  because  difierent  circum- 
stances  will  have  arisen  up  to  the  time  of  the 
revision,  new  duties,  and  so  on.  It  would  be  a very 
difficult  matter,  I think.  The  view  I take  of  it  is 
that  it  is  one  of  the  circumstances  that  should  make 
one  hesitate  to  extend  a Borough  unless  there  _ are 
very  strong  administrative  grounds  which  entirely 
outweigh  these  rather  serious  financial  considerations. 

11.764.  Because  financial  injustice  may  eventually 
be  inflicted? — ^Yes. 

11  765.  [Chairman) : The  difficulty  is  so  great  in 
making  a fair  adjustment  that  extensions  or  altera- 
tions of  boundaries  should  only  be  resorted  to  in  the 
veiy  last  extremity,  and  when  there  is  practically  no 
other  course  open?  Is  that  your  point?— Unless  it 
is  very  necessary  that  there  should  be  a change  from 
an  administrative  point  of  view. 

11  766.  It  produces  so  much  unfairness  that  it  is 
better  to  leave  it  alone,  you  think?— Yee.  That  is 
iny  view. 

11  767  {Col.  Williams) : Does  your  view  go  to  this, 
that’ it  would  be  the  better  practice  to  have  your  ex- 
tension in  advance  of  your  development  rather  than 
in  arrear? — One  hesitates  rather  to  say  that,  be- 
cause there  again  you  anticipate  what  the  future 
growth  may  be,  and  it  is  not  always  in  the  direction 
in  which  it  may  be  expected— no,  I should  not  advo- 
cate that. 

11  768  It  might  possibly  cause  less  disintegration 
of  the  services  of  both  Authorities,  if  the  prognostica- 
tions were  correct?— Yes,  but  my  view  rather  was  that 
vou  have  niaaiy  of  these  cases  in  which  the  rate- 
payers affected  are  reluctant  to  be  ta.ken  into  the 
Boroucrh,  and  there  are  shallow  grounds  on  which 
the  annexation  would  be  made,  and  that  financial 
considerations  should  then  be  regarded  af.'  strong 
grounds  against  the  proposal. 
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11, /69.  (Chairman) : But  only  if  the  ratepayers  are 
against  it?— I think  so.  I think  that  if  the  rate- 
payers are  in  favour  of  it,  unless'  they  have  been 
bribed  to  support  it,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  that 
the  financial  ground  is  so  serious  that  effect  should 
not  be  given  to  their  wishes. 

11.770.  (Mr.  Pritchard)'.  What  we  are  discussing 
is  not  particularly  the  ratepayers  of  the  added  area, 
but  the  question  as  between  the  Borough  and  the 
County? — Yee,  but  if  the  ratepayers  in  the  added 
area  are  strongly  in  favour  of  going  into  the 
Borough,  the  County  Council  naturally  hesitate  to 
oppose  the  wishes  of  their  own  constituents  in  such 
a case,  if  there  is  a reasonable  ground. 

11.771.  (Mr.  Piddell) : It  means  that  the  rate- 
payers in  the  rest  of  the  'County  have  to  suffer  by 
this  alteration,  possibly? — Yes.  I think  the  rate- 
payers in  the  i-est  of  the  County  inevitably  suffer  in 
every  case,  and  from  that  point  of  view  there  should 
bo  ver,y  strong  reasons  for  making  the  eh'ange.  If 
the  ratepayers  in  the  area  to  be  taken  in  wish  for 
the  change  by  a considerable  majority,  then  I think 
it  is  difficult  for  the  County  Council  to  oppose,  if 
its  detriment  is  mainly  the  financial  difficulties  to 
which  I have  referred. 

11.772.  (Col.  Williams):  Do  you  think  that  there 
would  be  any  advantage  in  making  some  provision 
that  these  revisions  of  area  should  only  come  at  stated 
periods  ? — I very  much  hesitate  to  support  that  view. 
I think  that  if  you  once  did  that,  you  would  perhaps 
have  a good  many  more  extensions  than  you  have 
now.  When  the  time  arrived  for  extension,  I think 
that  perhaps  the  Borough  would  have  taken  care 
that  there  should  be  an  extension,  when  otherwise  it 
might  not  have  occurred  to  them. 

11.773.  They  would  still  have  to  make  out  their 
case  ? — Yes. 

11.774.  It  would  help  County  administration  to  a 
considerable  extent  if  it  was  only  at  stated  intervaJis 
that  Boroughs  might  make  applications? — It  might 
in  some  oases,  where  the  Counties  are  subject  to  pretty 
constant  attacks,  but  with  the  majority  of  Counties 
the  attacks'  are  not  so  numerous  that  it  would  be 
woT'th  making  such  a regulation,  I think. 

11,776.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : There  would  be  an 
implication,  when  the  period  of  revision  came  along, 
that  there  was  a prhnd  facie  case  for  the  granting 
of  applications  ? — Yes,  I think  that  might  quite  likel.v 
be  so. 

(Col.  Williams) : Surely  not? 

11.776.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : You  do  not  go  so  far  as 
this,  do  you,  that  supposing  a proper  case  is  made 
out  for  the  extension  of  a Borough  on  proper  local 
government  grounds,  that  extension  should  not  be 
allowed  because  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
arriving  at  an  equitable  financial  adjustment? — It  is 
very  difficult  for  me  to  know  exactly  what  you  mean 
by  a proper  case.  Can  a proper  case  be  a strong 
case  or  a weak  one?  I suppose  it  can. 

11.777.  Take  the  Leeds  case,  for  instance.? — No,  I 
think  that  has  been  barred.  If  it  is  a weak  case, 
then  I think  the  financial  detriment  should  be  re- 
garded as  a strong  circumstance  in  opposition. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : That  is  not  very  helpful?  I 
call  it  a proper  case.  I think  a proper  case  is  a 
strong  case. 

11.778.  (Mr.  Piddell) : Would  it  meet  your  case  to 
6'ay  that  the  tribunal  ought  to  pay  more  attention  to 
the  particular  financial  difficulties  than  they  do  ? — 
Y'es,  I certainly  think  so. 

11.779.  (Col.  Williams) : At  the  same  time,  you  do 
agree  that  the  interest  of  the  locality  to  be  trans- 
ferred is  the  primary  interest  ? — I think  that  the  will 
of  the  inhabitants  to  be  transferred  certainly  is  the 
most  important  consideration. 

11.780.  I did  not  put  it  quite  in  that  form?  The 
interest  of  the  portion  to  be  transferred  is  the 
primary  interest? — Yes,  I agree. 

11.781.  You  agree  that  by  means  of  inducements  it 
might  be  possible  to  get  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  to  vote  in  a certain  direction? — Yes. 
There  are  many  cases  of  that  description. 


11.782.  Which  mijght  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
district? — Yes. 

11.783.  (Elr.  Pritchard) : You  would  put  the 

interests  of  the  added  area  before  this  difficulty  in 
regard  to  financial  adjustments? — Yes,  I would. 

11.784.  (Chairman) : I understood  that  in  answer 
to  me  you  said  that  as  a general  rule  the  harm 
which  was  done  to  the  other  ratepayers  in  the  County 
was  great  from  the  financial  point  of  view,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  to  make  an  equitable  adjustment, 
and  therefore,  unless  the  ratepayers  in  the  proposed 
added  area  were  strongly  in  favour  of  it,  you  would 
deprecate  the  extension? — That  is  so. 

11,786.  That  is  a little  different  from  what  you 
were  saying  just  now.  I only  wanted  to  reconcile 
the  two? — No,  I think  that  it  is  consistent  with 
what  I said  before.  It  is  not  only  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants  which  must  be  considered,  but  the 
interests  of  the  area,  and  sometimes  the  interests  of 
the  area  may  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  wishes. 

(Chairman)  : I think  that  does  take  it  a little 
further. 

11,786.  (Col.  Williams) : If  there  is  a fairly 

balanced  case  for  and  against  an  extension,  so  far 
as  the  interests  of  the  added  area  are  concerned,  if 
these  financial  difficulties  were  to  result  to  the 
County  Council,  you  think  it  ought  to  bring  down 
the  balance  on  that  side? — I think  so. 

(Chairman) : Then  paragraph  26  brings  us  to  the 
question  of  main  roads. 

Main  Boads. 

26.  Among  items  which  usually  involve  most 
controversy  is  burden  in  respect  of  main  roads,  and 
it  may  be  well  to  indicate  the  kind  of  difficulties 
which  arise  in  settling  this.  The  course  usually 
adopted  is  to  prepare  a comparative  statement  of  the 
net  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  whole  of  the  main 
roads  in  the  County  for  a series  of  years,  say,  for 
three  pre-war  years  and  for  each  year  since,  setting 
against  the  gross  expenditure  the  balance  (if  any) 
of  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Revenues  remaining 
in  each  year  after  charging  priority  payments  under 
sections  24  and  26  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1888.  Calculation  is  then  made  of  the  rateable  con- 
tribution of  the  area,  whether  it  be  a Borough 
proposed  to  be  made  a County  Borough  or  rural  or 
urban  area  to  be  added  to  an  existing  County 
Borough,  which  will  be  lost  to  the  County.  A similar 
comparative  statement  is  prepared  of  the  net  cost 
ol  maintenance  of  the  main  roads  in  the  area  pro- 
posed to  be  transferred.  From  a consideration  of 
these  statements  a decision  is  come  to  as  to  what 
shall  be  the  basis  of  the  claim,  for  instance,  whether 
it  shall  be  based  on  the  average  of  6 or  10  years,  or 
on  the  figures  of  the  last  year,  or  on  an  estimate  of 
future  years  discounted  back  to  the  present  time. 

27.  In  early  adjustments  it  was  the  usual  practice 
to  base  the  claim  on  an  average  of  three  past  years, 
but  in  view  of  the  continual  and  rapid  growth  of 
expenditure  on  roads  in  recent  years  it  is  clear  that 
past  expenditure  is  little  guide  to  future  burden. 

28.  It  is  sometimes  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  County 
Borough  that  as  the  adjustment  of  the  Exchequer 
Contribution  balance  available  towards  main  road 
expenditure  is  under  the  1913  Act-  required  to  be 
based  on  five  past  years’  average,  the  intention  of 
Parliament  must  have  been  that  the  burden  claim 
should  be  based  on  the  same  period.  This  is  entirely 
disputed  on  behalf  of  the  County  on  the.  ground  that 
it  is  neither  logical  nor  equitable,  nor  in  acoordance 
with  the  express  words  of  the  Act. 

29.  Whatever  period  be  adopted  on  which  to  base 
the  claim,  questions  usually  arise  as  to  whether  the 
expenditure  during  that  period  can  be  considered 
normal,  whether  improvements  in  relation  to  main- 
tenance, such  as  conversion  of  a gravel  road  to  a 
granite  road,  should  not  be  excluded;  whether  even 
more  substantial  improvements  should  not  be  excluded 
as  being  in  the  nature  of  capital  expenditure;  to 
what  extent  grants  by  the  Road  Board  or  Ministry 
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of  Transport  sFould  be  taken  into  consideration; 
whetber  grants  by  tbe  County  Council  to  other  Local 
Authorities  towards  cost  of  district  roads  (not  being 
main  roads)  are  properly  included,  and  a variety  of 
other  questions. 

30.  Then  with  regard  to  the  transferred  area, 
questions  arise  as  to  whether  the  roads  have  been 
properly  maintained  or  whether  capital  expenditure 
is  necessary  to  put  them  into  a condition  to  bear  the 
traffic  passing  over  them. 

31.  Questions  are  also  sometimes  raised  as  to 
whether  and  how  effect  should  be  given  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Adjustments  Act  under  which  con- 
sideration may  be  given  to  the  fact  that  some  addi- 
tional roads  ought  to  have  been  declared  main  roads 
and  that  some  existing  main  roads  ought  not  to  be 
main  road.s. 

32.  Questions  are  also  raised  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion to  be  put  upon  the  provision  under  which  the 
burden  in  the  case  of  main  roads  is  to  be  paid  by  an 
annuity,  and  the  capitalised  value  of  the  annuity  is 
not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  the  burden  multiplied 
by  16. 

11.787.  (Chairman) : I think  the  question  of  main 
road’s  you  did  touch  upon?  Then  paragraph  27  you 
have  dealt  with,  and  also  paragraph  28.  Then,  _as 
regards  paragraph  29,  I think  you  have  dealt  with 
that  too? — Yes,  that  is  as  to  what  is  normal 
expenditure. 

11.788.  And  paragraph  30  is  the  same;  in  fact  all 
these  points  have  been  dealt  with?  We  are  now  on 
the  difficulty  of  settling  the  question  of  the  burden? 

— Yes.  Paragraph  31  I do  not  think  has  been  par- 
ticularly referred  to,  that  is,  that  consideration 
should  be  “ given  to  the  fact  that  some  additional 
roads  ought  to  have  been  declared  ma,in  roads  and 
that  some  existing  main  roads  ought  not  to,  be  maifi 
roads.”  That  is  a very  difficult  provision  in  the  Act, 
and  I think  in  no  case  has  any  effect  been  given  to  it. 

11.789.  (Mr.  Pi-if chard)  : In  paragraph  (c)  of  Part  I 
of' the  Schedule  to  the  Act  the  only  guidance  given 
is  that  “ proper  ” adjustments  are  to  be  made  in 
respect  of  any  grievance  on  this  point? — I am  not 
clear  whether  these  words  are  not  used  in  the  Beport 
of  the  Committee. 

11.790.  They  said  in  the  Report  that  some  central 
authority  should  have  the  duty  of  deciding  what 
roads  ought  to  be  main  roads,  .and  that  pending 
legislation  for  this  purpose,  “ this  question  of  main 
roads  should  be  taken  into  consideration  and  decided 
by  the  arbitrator,  und  compensation  paid  where  a 
loss  is  shown  to  have  occurred.”  That  recommenda- 
tion, I think,  is  translated  in  the  Act  into  the  words 
” proper  adjustments  shall  be  made  ”? — ^Yes. 

11  7S1.  (Mr.  Piddell) : It  is  the  arbitrator’s  business 
to  go  into  that? — Yes.  It  is  difficult  to  kuoiv  whether 
the  Committee  meant  that  it  was  to  remain  over 
till  some  authority  had  been  set  up  to  classify  the 
roads,  or  whether  they  intended  the  arbitrator  to 
go  in’to  this  matter  pending  the  setting  up  of  such 
an  authority. 

11  792.  I suppose  the  Committee  on  a Bill  go  into 
the  question  whether  a County  Council  have  behaved 
properly  or  not? — Yes. 

11.793.  Would  they  call  the  attention  of  the 
arbitrator  to  it?— They  have  not  in  any  case  to  my 
knowledge.  I dare  say  the  Commission  are  awmre 
that  the  definition  of  a main  road  is  very  wide,  and 
in  certain  area-s,  such  as  the  Counties  of  Hertford 
and  Bedford,  practically  all  the  roads  in  the  County 
are  main  roads. 

11.794.  [Col.  Williams) : That  is  because  the  County 
Councils  wanted  to  take  control  of  them  away  from 
the  District  Councils?— In  the  case  of  Hertfordshire 
they  took  over  the  whole  of  the  roads,  practicady, 
as  main  roads,  with  the  result  that  theie  was 
economy  to  the  rates  of  about  6d.  or  /d.  in  the  £>. 

11.795.  (Mr.  Turton):  Purely  on  economical 

grounds? — Purely  on  economical  grounds.  It  was 
realised  that  they  could  better  maantain  the  whole 
of  those  roads  rather  than  have  these  innumerable 
Higliway  Authorities. 

11.796.  (Cnl.  Williams):  That  is  a disappearing 
difficulty,  having  regard  to  the  establishment  of  the 
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Ministry  of  Transport  and  the  new  system  of 
classification  ? — Yes. 

11.797.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : That  does  not  govern  the 
question  of  main  roads? — No,  but  it  governs  the 
question  of  the  grant  which  is  received  towards  the 
cost  of  the  maintenance  of  roads. 

11.798.  The  grant  which  is  received  from  the 
Ministry  of  Transport,  yes,  but  not  from  the  County 
Council? — The  grant  received  from  the  ^ County 
Council  is,  as  you  know,  a diminishing  quantity.  Do 
you  mean  the  grants  to  a Borough  managing  its  _ 
own  main  roads? 

11.799.  Yes,  either  a Borough  or  an  Urban  District? 

—Of  coui-se,  the  Ministry  of  Transport  grant  does 
not  affect  that  except  to  the  extent  that  it  relieves 
the  expenditure 

11.800.  I do  not  quite  follow  you.  The  point  we 
are  on  is  this.  It  is  said  in  the  Report  of  the  Devon- 
shire Committee,  “ It  was  alleged  in  evidence  that 
certa.in  Counties  did  not  act  equitably  in  declaiing 
certain  roads  to  be  main  roads,  or  in  refraining  from 
making  certain  roads  main  roads  which  ought 
eiquitably  to  have  been  so  treated.”  It  was  suggested 
to  you,  and  I understood  you  to  assent,  that  that 
difficulty  was  disappearing  owing  to  the  classification 
of  roads?— Yes,  I think  so,  because  the  main  roads 
are  mainly  fii*st  class  roads.  The  grant  towards  them 
is  50  per  cent.,  so  that  the  expense  of  the  main  roads 
is  to  that  extent  relieved  and  the  contribution  by 
the  Boroughs  to  the  main  roads  is  thus  reduced. 

11.801.  But  roads  which  are  first  class  roads  are 
not  necessarily  main  roads,  and  vice  uersa?— No,  but 
if  there  are  first  class  roads  which  arC'  not  main  roads, 
they  will  receive  the  grant  from  the  Ministry  of 
Transport. 

11.802.  But  that  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the 
adjustment  between  the  County  and  the  Borough?— 
No,  but  the  grant  received  by  the  County  does  affect 
it. 

11.803.  I know  the  County  will  have  a smaller 
burd’en,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  question^  whether  a 
road  should  be  a main  road  or  not? — No,  it  does  not 
actually  affect  that  question,  but  it  is  a question 
whether  the  grant  from  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
does  not  sufficiently  meet  it,  so  as  to  make  it 
unnecessary  for  the  County  to  reorganise  its  arrange- 
ments and  declare  additional  main  roads. 

11.804.  (Col.  Williams) : It  redresses  a possible 

inequality? — Yes. 

11,806.  In  addition  to  which,  the  cases  to  which 
you  referred  of  Boroughs  having  very  few  main  roads, 
are  only  the  continuance  of  the  state  of  circumstances 
existing  prior  to  1888,  and  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  the  view  that  in  a Borough  the  roads  of  that 
class  are  more  in  the  nature  of  streets  and  are  not 
so  much  in  the  category  of  main  roads  such  as  the 
County  Council  should  maintain  as  being  roads  con- 
necting towns,  and  so  on? — Yes. 

11.806.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : You  seem  to  regard  that 
as  of  small  importance,  but  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Boroughs  it  is  serious.  They  are  called  upon 
to  contribute  to  the  roads  all  over  the  County,  and 
they  have  no  main  roads  of  their  own  in  respect  of 
which  they  receive  a contribution  ? — Yes. 

11.807.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  fair?— If  it  is 
unfair  it  has  been  continued  since  prior  to  1888,  and 
1 do  not  think  that  it  is  a crying  injustice. 

11.808.  (Col.  Williams) : It  makes  it  all  the  worse. 
If  a County  has  been,  on  economic  grounds,  chary  of 
making  a road  in  a Borough  a main,  road  when  they 
had  no  grant,  another  50  per  cent,  ought  to  malm 
them  more  willing  to  consider  the  making  of  a main- 
road  ? — Yes,  and  in  addition  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  a County  very  often  makes  a contribution  to  the 
roads  of  the  Borough,  the  secondary  roads.  That  was 
done  very  largely  by  Hertfordshire  and  by  Bedford- 
shire at  the  time  that  they  took  over  the  maintenance 
of  the  whole  of  the  roads  in  the  County. 

11.809.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : And  there  the  County 

Councils  retain  the  matter  in  their  own  hands,  and 
they  are  under  no  legal  liability  ? — They  are  undei*  no 
legal  liability,  but  it  has  been  .so  in  the  ca.se  of 
Bedford,  with,  I think,  the  full  concurrence  of  the 
districts  affected,  and  on  careful  consideration,  of  what 
were  the  real  merits  of  the  detriment  from  which  they 
were  suffering. 

withdrew.) 
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TWENTY-THIRD  DAY. 
Friday,  1st  February,  192^. 


Pbesent  : 

The  Eael  of  ONSLOW,  O.B.E.,  in  the  Chair. 


Lidut.-Gen.  Sir  GEORGE  MACDONOGH,  K.C.B., 

K.C.M.G. 

Sir  W.  RYLAND  ADKINS,  K.C, 

Sib  WALTER  NICHOLAS. 


Mb.  William  Brook  Keen,  F.C.A., 

] 1,810.  (Chairman):  We  finished  the  discussion  on 
paragraph  31  of  your  memorandum  yesterday? — May 
I refer  to  two  matters  arising  on  my  evidence  yester- 
day P First  of  all,  I was  asked  how  many  arbitrations 
there  had  been  since  1913,  and  I was  uncertain.*  I 
find  that  I understated  the  number'  considerably.  I 
liave  been  concerned  in  10;  in  five  of  those,  Mr.  Cash 
was  acting  on  the  other  side ; in  three,  Mr.  Collins 
was  acting  on  the  other,  side;  in  one  he  was  acting 
jointly  with  me,  and  in  one,  I think,  I had  no 
opponent  on  the  question  of  professional  finance. 
Ten  was  the  total  number — I do  not  know  whether 
there  may  have  been  any  other. 

11.811.  That  is  since  1913P — Yes. 

11.812.  Including  the  War  time — of  course,  that 
was  a close  time? — Yes. 

11.813.  (Mr.  Turton) : Have  you  looked  to  see  who 
was  the  arbitrator  in  those  cases?  In  each  case  it 
was  a legal  gentleman,  I think? — ^Yes.  Mr.  Bam 
was  in  one  or  two. 

11.814.  Mr.  A.  J.  Ram  was  a King’s  Counsel? — Yes. 
Mr.  Macmorran  was  in  one  or  two;  Sir  Lynden 
Macassey  was  in  one,  and  Mr.  Cancellor,  who  is  now 
a Metropolitan  Police  Magistrate. 

11,816.  He  is  not  a King’s  Counsel — No. 

11.816.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Those  were  since  1913 
and  under  the  Act  of  1913? — Yes.  The  other  matter 
I wanted  to  refer  to  was  the  question  of  a specimen 
form  of  claim  in  financial  adjustments.  Reference 
was  made  to  the  claims  which  are  scheduled  to  the 
Report  of  the  Devonshire  Committee,  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  very  satisfactory  as  illustrating 
points  which  arise  in  claims,  and  I have  brought  with 
me  the  claim  in  the  arbitration  between  the  County 
of  Cumberland  and  the  County  Borough  of  Carlisle. 
That,  I think,  is  the  only  County  and  County  Borough 
arbitration  since  the  1913  Act. 

11.817.  (Sir  Wcdtcr  Nicholas) : What  is  the  date  of 
that? — 1914.  It  went  to  arbitration,  and  this  was 
the  case  in  which  there  was  subsequently  a special  case 
stated  for  the  Court. 

11.818.  (Ohu-irman) : Mr.  Collins  was  also  going  to 
select  an  illustration,  and  I think  it  would  be  con- 
venient if  by  any  possibility  the  same  one  could  be 
selected,  in  order  to  save  reading  and  study.  I do 
not  know  whether  you  have  shown  this  document  to 
Mr.  Collins? — No.  He  was  not  engaged  in  this  case. 

11.819.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : It  does  not  very  much 
matter  whether  it  is  a case  which  went  to  arbitration 
or  not? — No.  Why  I rather  press  this,  though-  it 
was  one  in  which  Mr.  Collins  was  not  concerned,  is 
because  it  was  the  case  of  a County  and  a County 
Borough,  and  raised  the  question  of  the  Exchequer 
Contribution  Account,  which  the  others  do  not. 

* See  Q.  11,293. 


Hon.  Sir  ARTHUR  MYERS. 

Mr.  harry  G.  PRITCHARD. 

Mb.  E.  R.  turton,  M.P. 

Libut.-Col.  SEYMOUR  WILLIAMS. 

Mr.  MICHAEL  HESELTINE,  C.B.  (Secretary). 

Mb.  J . A.  LAWTHE-R,  M.B.E.  (Assistant  Secretary). 

recalled  and  further  examined. 

(Chairman) : I think  we  must  have  that,  because 
that  kind  of  issue  is  what  we  are  at  present  dealing 
with,  but  if  you  could  talk  it  over  with  Mr.  Collins, 
and  if  you  could  agree  on  the  same  one,  it  would 
save  expense  in  printing  and  a great  deal  of  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  eyesight  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission.* 

11.820.  (Col.  Willmms) : I should  have  liked  also 
a case  between  a Rural  and  an  Urban  District,  because 
that  matter  will  come  up  later  on? — I have  several 
of  them. 

11.821.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : The  same  principle 
underlies  both  cases  as  far  as  the  Act  is  concerned? — 
Yes. 

11.822.  (Col.  Williams) : Did  the  illustration  turn 
on  a different  point? — Yes.  I have  the  prints  of  two 
or  three  which  I am  sure  I could  agree  with  Mr. 
Collins,  t 

11.823.  There  is  the  recent  one  in  Kent.P — ^Yes. 

11.824.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I should  very  much 
like  to  see  the  claim  and  the  award  on  the  claim,  if 
possible? — Yes.  Perhaps  on  that  I might  say  that 
in  the  case  of  Carlisle  the  claim  amounted  to  £89,306, 
and  the  award  amounted  to  £70,012. 

11,826.  (Mr.  Turton) : When  it  got  to  a special 
case,  was  the  award  upset? — No.  The  Court  con- 
firmed the  award  of  the  arbitrator  entirely. 

11.826.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : One  would  like  to 
see  the  terms  of  the  award,  not  so  much  the  amount  ? 
—Yes. 

11.827.  (Chairman):  Are  the  terms  there? — May  1 
say  that  in  mentioning  the  amount  of  the  claim, 
£89,308,  that  is  taking  the  claim  in  respect  of  main 
roads  at  15  yeare’  purchase  as  a capital  sum;  in 
fact,  it  was  claimed  alternatively  as  a capital  sum 
or  as  an  annuity,  and  it  was  settled  as  an  annuity, 

11.828.  I thought  under  the  Act  it  had  to  be  an 
annuity? — No,  unless  it  can  be  otherwise  agreed, 
and  this  was  so  agreed. 

11.829.  (Col.  Williams):  There  is  a -point  as  to 
the  construction  of  the  limitation — the  words  in  the 
Schedule  as  to  what  the  alteration  is? — Yes. 

11.830.  Do  you  think  you  can  get  a lump  sum  of 
16  years’  purchase  under  the  Schedule? — Yes,  I do. 
Perhaps  I may  deal  with  that  point,  because  it  is 
one  of  some  interest,  and  I think  that  it  is  relevant. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Schedule  the  annuity  is 
not  to  exceed  the  capitalised  value  of  the  burden - 

11.831.  (Chairman) : Shall  we  deal  with  para- 
graph 321  of  your  memorandum,  because  I think 
that  it  comes  under  that? — Yes.  The  wording  of 
paragraph  (2)  in  Part  II  of  the  Schedule  to  the 


* See  Appendix  LXII,  page  761. 
t See  Appendix  LXIII,  page  778. 
1 See  page  723. 
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Act  of  1913  is  “ The  sum  payable  to  any  Authority 
in  respect  of  the  increase  of  burden  shall  not  exceed, 
or  if  payable  by  instalments  or  by  way  of  annuity, 
the  capitalised  value  of  the  instalments  or  annuity 
shall  not  exceed,  the  average  annual  increase  of 
burden  multiplied  by  fifteen.”  In  the  earlier  cases 
after  the  Act  there  was  very  great  doubt  on  th^e 
question  how  effect  should  be  given  to  that,  a,nd, 

I think  only  in  one  or  two  cases  has  effect  in  tact 
been  given  to  it.  In  several  cases,  and  amongst 
others  in  the  Carlisle  case,  the  award  was  16  years 
annuity  of  the  amount  of  the  burden  that  was 
established,  but  what  is  being  claimed,  and  what  is, 

I suggest,  entitled  to  be  claimed,  under  this  is 
an  annuity  which  could  be  purchased  with  a capital 
sum  representing  15  years'  purchase  of  the  burden; 
and  that  annuity  will,  of  course,  be  of  a higher 
amount  than  the  amount  of  the  burden. 

11,832.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  For  my  brain  to 

comprehend  that  you  will  have  to  illustrate  it  by 
an  example?— Assuming  a burden  of  £100  a year, 

15  years*  purchase  of  £100  would  be  £1,500.  If  you 
want  to  invest  £1,500  in  the  purchase  of  an  annuity 
you  will  get  an  annuity  of  more  than  £100. 

11  833.  {Mr.  Turton):  A terminable  annuity? 

Yes,’ for  16  years. 

11,834.  {Chairman) : But  not  perpetual?'  JNo. 

The  amount  of  the  annuity  depends  upon  what  rate 
of  interest  you  assume'  in  the  calculation. 

11  835.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : The  Act  does  not  say 
that’  it  shall  be  an  annuity  for  not  more  than  16 
years? — ^No,  it  does  not. 

11.836.  Having  arrived  at  your  capital  sum,  you 
might  get  an  annuity  of  a smaller  amount  for  a 
longer  period? — ^Yes. 

{Mr.  Turton) : The  amount  is  to  be  multiplied  by 

15?  , , 

{Chairman):  The  amount  of  the  excess  burden. 

11.837.  {Col.  Williams):  The  total  suni_  cannot 

exce^  16 'times  the  annual  burden?— That  is  so. 

11.838.  {Chairman) : But  surely,  supposing  you 

got  the  capitalised  value,  you  can  do  what  you  like 
with  it?  You  can  invest  it  in  an  annuity  for  15 
years,  or  you  can  spend  it? — ^Yes,  but  the  arbitrator 
may  award  a higher  annuity,  in  the  case  we  are 
assuming,  than  £100,  because  the  annuity  which 
could  be  purchased  with  £1,600  would  be  more  than 
£100  a year.  In  that  case  there  would  be  no  capital 
sum. 

11  839.  The  arbitrator  may  say  to  the  paying 
Authority,  “ Well,  if  you  were  to  give  the  capital 
value,  these  people  would  get  more  than  £100  a 
year  for  15  years  ” ?— Yes. 

11.840.  You  are  not  to  give  the  capital  value,  but 
the  annual  value  of  that  annuity,  if  it  was  bought, 
for  instance,  from  an  insurance  office?  That  is 
your  point? — ^Yes,  that  is  the  point. 

11.841.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh) : What  does  the 
County  Council  prefer— a terminable  annuity  or  a 
capital  sum?— In  the  earlier  days  they  preferred  a 
capital  sum  as  having  greater  certainty  in  case  there 
should  be  any  question  of  re-opening  the  .award,  but 
now,  in  view  of  the  higher  rates  of  interest  .and  the 
desirability  of  not  borrowing  more  than  is  necessary, 
they  usually  prefer  an  annuity. 

11.842.  {Chairman) : What  was  the  object  of  that 
provision  in  the  Act  of  1913,  that  any  sum  payable 
in  respect  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  main  roads 
should  be  payable  by  way  of  annuity  ?— The  object, 
as  expressed  in  the  Report  O'!  the  Joint  Committee, 
was  the  possibility  that  some  central  authority  would 
be  set  up  to  deal  with  the  question  of  what  roads 
were  properly  main  roads  and  what  were  not  pio- 
perly  main  roads,  and  they  suggested  therefore  that 
the  award  in  respect  of  main  roads  should  be  by 
an  annuity,  so  that  it  might  be  more  readily  re- 
opened. 

11.843.  And  that  is  what  the  County  Councils  were 
apprehensive  of  in  the  first  place? — Yes,  in  the  fiist 
place.  Re-calli'ng  the  advice  I gave  in  several  cases 


Birmingham  amongst  others — ^1  said  that  it  was 

much  better  to  take  the  capital  sum,  because  it  was 
done  with  and  you  knew  where  you  were.  If  you 
have  an  annuity  it  may  be  reopened  at  intervals  of 
five  years ; it  may  be  reopened  on  the  ground  sug- 
gested by  the  Joint  Committee,  or  on  other  grounds. 

It  is  very  much  more  satisfactory  to  know  certainly 
what  the  future  is  to  be. 

11.844.  So  that,  acting  upon  your  excellent  advice, 
they  got  round  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Joint  Committee? — I would  not 
suggest  that  they  got  round  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

11.845.  Through  it? — ^But  they  acted  on  an  alter- 
native which  was  permissible  under  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament, because  the  parties  were  at  liberty  to  agree. 

11.846.  The  very  thing  which  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment contemplated  and  the  Joint  Committee  con- 
templated has  in  fact  taken  place  to  some  extent  ?-- 
To  some  extent,  not  to  a great  extent,  certainly,  if 

at  all.  . 

11.847.  Well,  we  have  seen  a central  autnopty 
set  up  who  classify  roads  and  who  make  contribu- 
tions towards  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  roads  ? 

Yes,  but  do  not  declare  roads  to  be  main  roads. 

{Mr.  Pritchard)  : No. 

11.848.  (Mr.  Turton)  : That  still  remains  to  be 
considered? — Yes. 

11.849.  {Sir  Qeca-ge  Macdonogh):  There  is  a ques- 
tion I should  like  to  ask  which  is  constantly  coming 
up  in  the  course  of  your  evidence.  You  have  told 
us  that  one  of  the  most  difificult  problems  in  the  case 
of  an  extension  or  creation  of  a County  Borough  is 
connected  with  the  apportionment  of  the  main  road 
chai'ges? — ^Yes. 

11,860.  Now  do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  tmng 
if  the  costs  of  the  main  roads  were  taken  away  from 
the  rates  and  put  entirely  on  the  Exchequer? — It 
would,  of  course,  simplify  adjustments,  but  as  a 
matter  of  policy  I would  suggest  that  it  would  be 
rather  dangerous,  because  I am  sure  Local  Author i- 
ties  generally  would  strongly  object  to  parting  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  main  roads,  and  I should 

think  that  the  Treasury  would  object 

11  861.  I do  not  suggest  that  the  whole  thing 
should  be  administered  from  Whitehall?  At  present 
you  get  a grant  from  the  Exchequer,  and  it  means 
increasing  the  grant  from  50  per  cent,  to  100  per 
cent.,  and  the  administration  of  the  grant  would  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  existing  Authorities ; the  District 
Councils  now  can  maintain  their  roads,  but  they 
draw  upon  the  County  for  the  money  ? — ^Yes,  that  p 
ill  the  case  of  Boi’oughs  which  elected  to  retain  theii 

main  roads.  . , , , 

11,852.  I would  propose  that  the  Counties  should 
maintain  their  main  roads  and  draw  on  the  Ex- 
chequer for  their  expen.se? — ^I  think  that  the  theory 
that  has  been  acted  upon  always  with  regard  to 
Ti  easury  grants  has  been  that  unless  the  Authority 
is  locally  contributing  a part  of  the  expense  there 
will  be  a tendency  to  extravagance,  and  it  i.s  a 
natural  tendency  too,  and  I think  it  could  scarcely 
be  recommended  as  a good  adin’inistrative  system  for 
one  Authority  to  maintain  and  another  to  pay. 

11.863.  {Col.  WilUams)  : It  is  unsound  in 

principle?— I think  th.at  it  is  unsound  in  principle. 

11.864.  And  conversely,  if  the  whole  of  the  grant 
does  come  from  Government  sources,  it  involves  a very 
much  larger  amount  of  official  supervision  and  a 
difficulty  in  administration? — Yes,  and  that  would  be 
strongly  resented  by  the  Local  Authorities  generally. 

11,856.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : That  suggestion  would 

not  have  been  approved  by  the  Geddes  Committee? 
— No,  unquestionably  not. 

11,856.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Still,  it  would 
get  ’over  the  difficulties  of  adjustment?— Yes,  that 

” 11,857.  {Chairman)  : The  question  of  the  Exchequer 
grant  is  now  under  consideration? — Yes.  The  effect 
of  that  operation  would  be  to  burden  some  Counties 
and  other  rating  areas  and  to  benefit  others.  Iheie 
might  be  a serious  question  whether  justice  would  bo 
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done  without  .some  sort  of  compensation  for  added 
burdens  in  that  respect.  The  rate  for  highway  main- 
tenance in  some  areas  is  very  much  higher  than  in 
others,  and  if  they  are  all  relieved  and  it  is  converted 
into  a tax,  it  would  mean  a considerahle  change  in 
the  incidence  of  the  burden. 

11.868.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : But  would  not 
that  be  an  advantage?  I saw  a return' published  in 
“ The  Times  ” yesterday  showing  the  intensity  of  the 
traffic  on  the  various  main  roads.  The  striking  point 
to  me  in  that  return  was  the  way  in  which  the  traffic 
seemed  to  peter  out.  You  had  an  enormous  traffic 
within  a certain  urban  area,  or  just  outside  it,  and 
a few  miles  away  it  disappeared  altogether.  It  looks 
to  me  as  if  that  showed  that  a gieat  deal  of  this  traffic 
on  the  roads  is  actually  due  to  the  urban  area,  possibly 
a County  Borough.? — ^Yes. 

11.869.  That,  of  course,  is  putting  a tremendous 
expense  upon  the  County  Authorities  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Borough? — ^Yes. 

11.860.  If  you  took  the  whole  of  the  expense  away 
from  the  rates  and  put  it  on  the  Exchequer,  you 
would  then  get  what  you  may  call  an  even  incidence 
of  expenditure  which  would  be  found  by  every  tax- 
payer?— Yes,  but  I would  suggest  that  i-t  might  even 
then  be  a question  whether  it  is  quite  fair  that  every 
taxpayer  should  pay  an  equal  proportion  towards  the 
cost  of  the  roads ; they  are  not  used  equally. 

11.861.  A large  part  of  the  cost  of  the  roads  already 
comes  from  the  motor  licences? — ^Yes. 

11.862.  So  that  the  man  who  uses  most  motor  trans- 
port pays  most? — Yes.  Of  course,  the  matter  is  to  a 
certain  extent  already  met  by  the  fact  that  was 
referred  to  yesterday — namely,  that  the  Boroughs 
have  very  few  main  roads  comparatively,  and  main- 
tain roadis,  therefore,  without  help  from  the  County 
to  a very  large  extent  The  justification  for  that, 

1 think,  from  the  County  point  of  view  is  that  the 
traffic  to  a large  extent  originates  in  the  Borough; 
the  Boroughs  use  the  County  roads  to  a considerable 
extent  and  to  a greater  extent  than  the  County  use 
the  Borough  roads. 

11.863.  (Mr.  Turton)  : Principally  for  commercial 
vehicles? — Yes. 

11.864.  (Chairman) : Motor  lorries,  for  instance? — 
Yes. 

11,866.  (Mr.  Turton)  : To  the  injury  of  the  County 
Council  roads.  And  the  motor  taxation  of  commercial 
vehicles,  in  your  opinion,  is  totally  inadequate,  I take 
it.? — Yes.  That  that  is  .so  may  be  fairly  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  the  burden  on  the  County  rates  of  main 
road  maintenance  has  enormously  increased,  notwith- 
standing the  contribution  received  from  the  motor 
tax. 

11.866.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : It  has  been 

suggested  -that  a large  amount  of  this  traffic  is  through 
traffic?  I think  that  what  I saw  yesterday  shows  that 

very  large  amount  is  not  through  traffic,  but  is  local 
traffic? — Yes. 

11.867.  It  shows  that  the  greatest  intensity  of 
traffic  anywhere  except  in  London  or  in  County 
Boroughs  was  just  outside  Ilford — something  like 
14,500  tons  a day? — Yes. 

(Col.  Williams)  : As  compared  with  115,000  tons  or 
inore  at  Hyde  Park  Corner. 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh) : And  as  compared  with 
14  tons  somewhere  in  Inverness-shire. 

11.868.  (Col.  Williams) : That  proposal  would 

involve  a recasting  of  the  arrangements  as  to  what 
roads  were  to  be  called  main  roads? — Yes. 

11.869.  The  distinction  would  have  to  be  made 
that  Class  I roads  would  have  to  be  main  roads,  and 
probably  the  others  would  be  disinained? — Yes.  A 
great  many  of  these  first-class  roads  are  main  roads. 

(Chairman) : We  shall  have  evidence  from  the 

Ministry  of  Ti-ansport  on  the  whole  of  this  question, 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  better'  to  hear  Mr.  Keen 
or  anybody  representative  of  the  Association  after 
that. 

11.870.  (Col.  Williams) : On  the  question  of  the 
proportion  of  the  cost  borne  by  the  Road  Fund,  ig 


about  £13,000,000  available  from  the  Fund,  and  is 

the  total  cost  of  the  roads  now  about  £47,000,000? 

I think  that  is  so.  That  agrees  with  my  impression 
of  what  I saw  in  the  Report  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transport. 

(Chairman) : Of  course,  there  is  a certain  amount 
which  comes  from  the  Exchequer,  in  addition  to  that 
under  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act.  It  eventually 
does,  because  of  the  assistance  given  to  agricultural 
rates.  It  comes  out  of  the  Exchequer. 

(Col.  Williams) : Is  that  a correct  statement? 

It  is  not  an  assistance  to  the  Authorities. 

(Chairman)  : But  it  does  go  from  the  Exchequer 
to  pay  for  roads,  because  it  is  an  assistance  to  the 
ratepayer  in  paying  a rate  which  he  othei-wiise  would 
have  to  pay  if  he  was  not  relieved? 

(Col.  Williams) : True,  but  the  ratepayer  would 
pay  the  amount  anyhow. 

(Chairman)  : Yes,  I wias  thinking  of  the  Exchequer. 

(Col.  Williams) : The  ratepayei's  lose  on  it. 

(Chairman)  : On  the  1896  Act? 

(Col.  Williams)  : And  the  last  Act. 

(Chairman) : No,  I think  not. 

(Col.  ^ Williams) : There  is  a very  considerable  loss. 

(Chairman) : That  is  an  arguable  point. 

11.871.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : The  County  of 
Essex  was  being  very  heavily  taxed  for  traffic  which 
seemed  to  have  originated  in  London? — Yes.  The 
County  of  Essex  is  in  a very  exceptional  position  in 
that  respect.  With  those  very  big  Urban  Districts 
and  big  manufactories  in  its  area  it  is,  no  doubt, 
different  from  almost  any  other  County. 

11.872.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : It  is  not  different 
from  mine,  is  it? — No,  there  ai'e  very  similar  cases 
in  your  County. 

(Chairman) : So  there  are  in  mine. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Cardiff  has  a very  limited 
mileage  of  main  roads  as  compared  with  the  County 
roads  up  to  my  valley,  and  Cardiff  vehicles  come  up 
and  sell  their  goods  there. 

11.873.  (Col.  Williams) : I think  about  £400,000 
comes  from  the  rates,  and  the  balance  from  the 
grant  ? — ^Yes,  I think  that  would  be  it,  approximately. 

(Chairman)  : Then  we  pass  to  paragraph  33. 

. Other  Questions  of  Difficulty. 

33.  Other  items  in  the  burden  claim  are  not  usually 
so  troublesome  as  that  of  main  roads,  but  contention 
arises  as  to  the  possibility  of  saving  in  relation  to 
salaries  and  administration  expenses  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  various  institutions. 

34.  Another  point  arising  on  adjustment  of  burden 
which  has  led  to  much  discussion  is  the  proviso  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  Part  II  of  the  Schedule  to  the 
1913  Act — “ provided  that  no  alteration  of  income  in 
consequence  of  an  apportionment  under  Part  I of 
the  Schedule  shall  be  taken  into  account.”  There 
have  been  various  suggestions  as  to  the  meaning  and 
application  of  this  proviso,  but  I am  not  aware  that 
any  authoritative  opinion  has  been  arrived  at  on  the 
subject.  It  has,  for  instance,  even  been  claimed  in 
an  arbitration,  that  the  loss  to  the  County  of 
Exchequer  Contribution  Revenue  transferred  to  the 
Borough  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  must  not 
be  taken  into  account  in  ascertaining  the  County 
burden  to  be  compensated  for. 

35.  On  the  question  of  the  number  of  years’  pur- 
chase to  be  applied  to  the  burden,  it  is  now  fre- 
quently argued  that  if  15  years’  purchase  were  suit- 
able in  1913  a less  number  of  years  should  now  be 
applied  having  regard  to  the  altered  value  of  money. 

36.  Again  it  is  often  urged  that  less  than  the 
maximum  number  of  years’  purchase  should  be  applied 
for  the  reason  that  other  portions  of  the  County  are 
developing  and  that  new  rateable  value  may  grow 
up  which  will  contribute  to  the  County  expenditure 
in  lieu  of  the  area  transferred  to  the  Borough. 

37.  As  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  this  argument 
I might  refer  to  a case  where  the  amount  of  the 
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burden  was  agreed  between  tbe  arbitrators,  and  it 
was  admittedly  a permanent  burden,  yet  the  umpire 
awarded  only  about  2i  years’  purchase  by  way  of 
compensation. 

38.  These  and  many  other  controversial  points  lead 
to  very  uncertain  results,  and  if  the  15  years’ 
maximum  is  to  remain  it  would  appear  desirable 
that  there  should  be  some  general  direction  to  the 
effect  that  15  years  is  normally  to  he  given  ^ for  a 
burden  of  a permanent  nature,  and  that  circum- 
stances which  have  no  relation  to  the  immediate 
question,  such  as  growth  of  rateable  value  in  other 
parts  of  the  County,  should  not  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration as  reducing  the  compensation  to  be  paid. 
Such  a pronouncement  as  a guide  to  the  parties  and 
to  an  arbitrator  would  tend  to  secure  more  equitable 
settlements  than  are  often  now  arrived  at. 

39.  I would  venture  to  suggest  that  it  cannot  too 
strongly  be  borne  in  mind  that  compensation  under 
the  1913  Adjustment  Act  does  not  prevent  a burden 
being  imposed  upon  the  remainder  of  the  County, 
and  that  where  little  if  any  administrative  advantage 
can  be  anticipated  from  the  addition  of  an  area  to 
the  Borough  the  financial  detriment  to  the  County 
should  be  a deciding  factor  leading  to  rejection  of 
the  application. 

40.  Apart  from  the  question  of  adjustment  of 
burden  there  is  adjustment  of  Exchequer  Contribu- 
tion Account,  adjustment  of  property  and  debt  and 
of  current  balances,  and  revenue  assets  and  liabilities 
to  be  effected  under  the  provisions  of  the  1888  Act. 

41.  The  method  of  adjusting  Exchequer  Contribu- 
tion Account  is  very  expressly  laid  down  in  Part  I 
of  the  Schedule  to  the  1913  Act,  which,  broadly 
speaking,  provides  that  the  Exchequer  Contribution 
Revenues  in  respect  of  the  County  shall  after  the 

appointed  day”  be  divided;  — 

(a)  and  (6),  by  apportioning  to  the  County  and  the 
Borough  respectively  amounts  equal  to  the  priority 
payments  and  transfers  under  sections  24  and  26  of 
the  1888  Act,  calculated  on  the  average  of  the  five 
years  preceding  the  “ appointed  day.” 

(c)  Apportioning  to  each  a sum  equal  to  half  the 
average  cost  during  the  same  five  years  of  the  main- 
tenance of  main  roads  with  the  proviso  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  that  if  the  County  have  failed 
to  declare  any  roads  to  be  main  roads  which  ought 
to  have  been  so  declared  or  have  declared  roads  to 
be  main  roads  which  ought  not  to  have  been  so 
declared,  proper  adjustment  of  the  cost  shall  be  made. 

(d)  Any  balance  remaining  to  be  apportioned 
between  the  two  in  the  proportions  or  rateable  values 
on  the  “ appointed  day.” 

42.  Difficulties  arise  in  this  adjustment,  particularly 
in  ascertaining  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  main  roads 
to  be  brought  into  account,  it  being  especially  difficult 
in  many  cases  to  ascertain  accurately  the  cost  of  roads 
in  a part  of  an  undivided  area.  Other  questions 
have  arisen  as  td  whether  the  adjustment  is  of  the 
revenue  receivable  as  at  the  “ appointed  day  ” or 
whether  each  future  year’s  revenue  is  to  be  appor- 
tioned in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Act  involving, 
as  is  very  usual,  a pooling  after  the  “ appointed 
day  ” of  the  revenues  of  the  County  and  County 
Boroughs  and  an  annual  adjustment  of  the  pool. 

43.  Very  difficult  questions  also  arise  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  apportioned  revenues  will  pass 
to  the  Borough,  that  is  to  say,  to  what  extent 
Licence  Duties  formerly  collected  or  paid  over  to 
the  County  will  after  the  “ appointed  day  ” be 
collected  by  or  paid  over  to  the  Borough,  and  how  far 
any  Estate  Duty  and  Customs  and  Excise  Revenue 
will  pass  to  the  Borough  in  consequence  of  an  altera- 
tion of  the  Certificate  of  Discontinued  Grants  which 
is  sometimes  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

44.  A further  difficulty  also  arises  sometimee  in 
consequence  of  the  County  Borough  not  becoming  the 
Police  Authority  for  the  Borough,  but  continuing 


to  be  policed  by  the  County  Force,  and  in  conse- 
quence not  being  entitled  to  the  grant  of  half  cost 
of  pay  and  clothing  which  is  provided  for  in 
section  24  of  the  1888  Act. 

45.  The  adjustment  of  property  and  debt  often 
involves  controversy,  first  as  to  what  properties  are 
subject  to  adjustment,  and  secondly  as  to  the  method 
of  arriving  at  the  values  and  shares  in  the  property. 
The  principle  adopted  by  Lord  Derby’s  Commission 
in  adjustments  immediately  following  the  creation  of 
the  County  Boroughs  scheduled  to  the  Act  of  1888 
was  to  exclude  from  adjustment  County  Halls,  Courts 
of  Justice  and  Offices,  Judges’  Houses  or  Lodgings  and 
Court  Houses  and  other  similar  buildings,  the  general 
principle  being  to  give  to  the  Borough  a share  of  any 
buildings  in  respect  of  which  it  had  been  deprived 
of  beneficial  interest  or  occupation. 

46.  In  recent  cases  there  has  been  much  controversy 
as  to  whether  the  value  of  institutions,  where  division 
of  user  is  ascertainable,  is  to  be  original  cost,  out- 
standing debt,  or  replacement  value.  The  general 
basis  of  division  has  been  user,  but  it  has  often 
a2ipeared  that  the  Borough  has  been  deprived  of  a 
user  share  in  the  building  which,  however,  has  in 
the  posses, sion  of  the  County  Council  no  greater  value 
than  when  it  was  also  used  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Borough  as  a part  of  the  County,  and  it  has  been 
very  difficult  to  reconcile  these  divergent  points  of 
view. 

47.  Again,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  police 
stations  are  properties  similar  to  Courts  of  Justice, 
and  therefore  not  subject  to  adjustment,  and  as  to 
how  far  elementary  and  other  school  buildings  are 
subject  to  adjustment  and  upon  what  basis. 

48.  Questions  with  regard  to  debt  are  less  frequent, 
but  difficulties  do  in  fact  arise  where  the  debt  is  not 
incurred  for  the  acquisition  of  an  a.sset  but  is  rather 
in  the  nature  of  a spreading  of  expenses)  over  a 
lengthened  period,  such  as,  for  instance,  expenditure 
for  road  widenings,  bridges,  etc. 

49.  The  adjustment  of  current  balances  and 
revenue  assets  and  lialbilities  does  not  usually  present 
any  difficulty,  but  there  are  cases,  such  as  a claim 
by  a Borough  for  a share  of  the  plant  used  for  road 
maintenance  and  other  purposes  which  may  a^ipear  to 
be  legitimate,  but  which,  if  conceded,  results  in  fact 
in  an  increase  of  burden  on  the  County,  seeing  that 
they  have  no  greater  user  of  the  plant  which  remains 
in  their  hands  than  they  had  before  paying  out  a 
share  in  the  value  to  the  Borough. 

50.  The  above  points  will  sufficiently  indicate  that 
the  settlement  of  a financial  adjustment  is  a highly 
controversial  matter  involving  in  a contested  ca.se 
very  heavy  exiiense  for  the  iiroper  presentation  and 
proof  of  the  case  before  an  arbitrator.  Nor  is  it 
surprising  that  there  is  often  great  delay  in  formu- 
lating the  claim  and  in  its  discussion  and  the  con- 
sideration of  any  counterclaim,  and  that  the  result  is 
often  that  the  County  accepts  an  unsatisfactory  com- 
promise in  preference  to  facing  the  uncertainties  and 
expense  of  an  arbitration. 

51.  The  financial  injury  to  a County  resulting  from 
the  abstraction  of  area  either  to  form  or  to  extend 
a County  Borough  is  in  my  view  indisputable.  Com- 
pensation, as  I have  shown,  cannot  at  the  best  meet 
more  than  a portion  of  the  financial  burden  thrown 
upon,  the  County,  and  in  view  of  the  extreme  com- 
plexity and  innumerable  jioints  of  controversy 
surrounding  a financial  adjustment,  it  often  does  not 
compensate  for  anything  like  one-half  of  the 
immediate  increase  of  burden,  while  the  County  is 
deprived  of  the  growing  rateable  value  so  ©.ssential 
to  it  for  the  purpose  of  the  constantly  increasing 
statutory  duties  and  obligations  that  it  has  to  under- 
take. 

52.  The  cost  of  administrative  machinery  adapted 
for  the  area  of  the  County  cannot  be  reduced  pro- 
portionately to  reduction  of  rateable  value  resulting 
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from  loss  of  area,  and  whatever  may  be  the  nominal 
right  under  tho  Adjustments  Act  to  compensation 
for  future  burden,  exiierience  proves  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  induce  an  arbitrator  to  convert 
into  actual  figures  a burden  so  indefinable  in  amount 
as  that  resulting  from  loss  of  prospective  rateable 
value,  and  as  each  new  statutory  obligation  is  imposed 
it  properly  involves  a higher  rate  in  the  £ than 
would  have  been  necessary  had  the  area  remained 
unaltered.  Under  the  original  practice  when  30  years 
was  awarded  for  permanent  loss  the  Counties  were 
not  fully  indemnified  against  burden  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  compensation  was  not  given  for  prospective 
grow'th  of  rateable  value. 

53.  The  present  limit  under  the  Adjustments  Act  of 
16  years’  purchase  as  the  maximum  capitalisation  of 
a burden  claim  is  in  my  opinion  inadequate,  and 
should  bo  incr©a.sed,  and  it  should  be  provided  that 
the  maximum  shall  in  all  cases  be  given  for  a per- 
manent burden  such  as  that  in  respect  of  main  roads 
and  bridges. 

11,874.  (Chairman):  It  is  County  administration 
that  you  are  referring  to  in  paragraph  33,  and  you 
deal  with  that  again  in  paragraph  52? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

11,876.  The  moral  and  intellectual  damage,  so  to 
speak?  We  might  deal  with  that,  perhaps,  on  para- 
graph 52? — Yes. 

11.876.  Then,  paragraph  34:  “Another  point 

arising  on  adjustment  of  burden  which  has  led  to 
much  discussion  is  the  proviso  to  paragraph  (1)  of 
Part  II  of  the  Schedule”? — That  has  been  raised 
in  one  or  two  cases;  in  Part  II,  immediately  before 
the  words  I was  reading  before,  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1),  is  the  proviso  : “ Provided  that  no  altera- 
tion of  income  in  consequence  of  an  apportionment 
under  Part  I of  the  Schedule  shall  be  taken  into 
account.”  The  apportionment  of  income  under 
Part  I of  the  Schedule  is  the  apportionment  of  the 
Exchequer  contribution  revenues  between  the  two 
Authorities.  Wliat  is  meant  by  the  provision  that, 
in  the  ascertainment  of  the  compensation  for  burden, 
an  alteration  of  a County  Council’s  income  in  con- 
sequence of  that  apportionment  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account,  is  not  clear.  As  far  as  I am  aware, 
effect  has  not  been  given  to  it  in  any  case,  although 
in  one  case  in  which  I was  concerned  it  wa,s 
suggested  that  the  County  would  be  liable  to  pay 
over  a share  of  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account 
and  to  that  extent  the  County  would  be  permanently 
burdened  without  compensation. 

11.877.  (Mr.  Turton) : How  would  you  attempt  to 
apportion  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account  in 
regard  to  tho  portion  taken  away?  On©  of  the  chief 
l)urdens  on  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account  is 
the  payment  to  District  Medical  Officers  of  Health? — 
Yes. 

11.878.  We  had  to  pay  compensation  to  them  in 
1888.  That  was  oiio  of  our  troubles.  Assuming  that 
there  is  no  contribution  in  the  part  to  be  taken, 
assuming  there  is  no  such  sum  to  bo  paid,  it  follows 
that  tho  remaining  portion  of  the  County  has  to  bear 
the  whole  expense  of  those  officers? — ^Yes. 

11.879.  How  do  j'ou  apportion : do  you  take  so 
many  acres,  or  rateable  value,  or  do  you  take  the 
expense  of  tho  burden  in  that  particular  area? — You 
take  the  actual  amounts  payable  to  the  officers — 
Medical  Officers,  for  instance — within  the  area,  and 
treat  them  as  the  priority  payments.  Similarly  you 
deal  with  the  police,  and  so  on,  and  then  you  arrive 
at  tho  balance  which  is  distributed  on  rateable  value. 

11.880.  The  balance,  if  any? — Yes. 

11.881.  (Col.  Williams) : Would  that  apply  to  the 
lunatic  grant? — Yes. 

11.882.  And  the  Union  Officere’  salaries? — Ye.s 
Tho  lunatic  grant  was  taken  at  the  actual  amount 
of  4s.  a week,  and  the  officers’  salaries  at  the  fixed 
amount  under  section  26. 


11.883.  So  that  in  respect  of  those  lunatics  who 
became  chargeable  to  the  new  area,  that  portion  of 
the  grant  would  be  payable  to  the  Borough? — Yes. 

11.884.  (BIr.  Pritchard) : You  say  there  have  been 
various  suggestions  as  to  the  meaning  and  application 
of  this  proviso?  Will  you  tell  us  what  meaning  you 
have  attached  to  it  in  the  cases  in  which  you  have 
been  concerned? — I have  given  no  effect  to  it  at  all. 
The  only  meaning  that  I can  think  it  can  be  intended 
to  have  is  that  when  the  grant,  say,  the  licences, 
for  instance,  have  been  apportioned  between  two 
Authorities,  and  when  the  shares  in  the  estate  duties 
have  been  ascertained  as  between  the  two  Authorities, 
then  the  normal  growth  of  each  of  those  sources  of 
revenue  in  respect  of  the  apportioned  share  shall 
accrue  to  the  area  to  which  that  apportioned  share 
belongs,  and  shall  not  be  brought  into  account  in 
the  burden  claim  in  the  way  of  estimating  that  that 
revenue,  or  the  portion  of  that  revenue  transferred, 
will  grow  to  a greater  sum  in  the  future. 

11.885.  Which  of  these  items  do  grow?  To  a large 
extent  they  are  stereotyped? — To  a large, extent  noAv 
the  lioenoes  are  stereotyped;  the  estate  duties  are  not. 

11.886.  How  is  the  growth  ascertained  in  regard  to 
each  County  ? — The  growth  is  ascertained  by  the 
method  of  distribution  that  was  determined  in  the 
first  instance,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  total  of  the 
estate  duties  was  distributed  among  the  Counties  in 
the  fixed  proportions  of  discontinued  grants.  The 
increase  or  decrease  is  in  the  same  proportion  in 
that  case.  The  licences  were  originally  the  licences 
actually  collected  within  the  area.  Many  of  those 
licences  have  since  been  stabilised  at  the  amounts 
which  were  received  in  1914 — I think  it  was — and 
some  of  them  in  1911,  but  I think  there  have  been 
one  or  two  since  then.  So  that  at  the  present  time 
the  licences  do  not  vary  very  much.  The  establish- 
ment licences  are  not  stabilised,  so  that  each  County 
gets  the  amount  actually  received  in  respect  of 
establishment  licences.  The  liquor  licences,  the  public 
house  licences,  and  so  on,  are  all  fixed  amounts  now. 

11.887.  (Chairman):  Fixed  payments? — Yes,  based 
on  the  amount  received  in  1911. 

11.888.  But  what  about  the  other  licences — gun 
lioenoes? — That  is  the  actual  amount  collected. 

11.889.  One  often  hears  from  one’s  Authority, 
“ Please  take  out  your  licence  from  us  ” ? — Yes.  That 
is  very  desirable. 

11.890.  (Col.  Williams) : Do  monopoly  values  come 
into  this? — Yes,  they  are  stabilised,  I think. 

11.891.  (Mr.  Turton) : I understood  Colonel 

Williams  to  ask  you  whether  the  monopoly  licence 
duty  was  stabilised  .P — No. 

(Col.  Williams) : My  point  was  whether  it  comes 
into  this  grant? 

11.892.  (IMr.  Turton) : It  comes  in,  but  it  cannot 
be  stabilised? — My  impression  is  that  although  it  is 
a varying  figure  in  each  case,  yet  it  is  treated  as  being 
a liquor  licence,  and  therefor©  falls  into  the  amount 
that  is  stabilised.  I think  that  is-  so. 

11.893.  Assuming  in  the  annexed  area  there  was  no 
new  licence  upon  which  a monopoly  value  had  been 
paid,  yet  they  would  be  entitled  to  get  something 
if  there  had  been  monopoly  licences  in  the  wdiole  of 
the  County? — Yes.  If  in  1911  there  had  been  any 
monopoly  licences  forming  part  of  the  fund  that  was 
then  divided,  to  that  extent  they  would  share.  I 
think  I am  right  in  that. 

11.894.  (Chairman)  : Then  we  might  pass  to  para- 
graph 35,  about  the  less  number  of  years’  purchase? 

I think  we  had  a discussion  on  that  point  yesterday? 
—Yes. 

11.895.  It  was  argued  that  16  years’  purchase  was 
half  the  permanent  value? — Yes.  but  I should  like 
rather  to  emphasise  it,  if  I may,  because  it  is  a 
matter  which  comes  up  in  almost  all  these  adjust- 
ments at  the  present  time.  It  is  now  said  that, 
having  regard  to  the  rate  of  interest,  if  15  years’ 
purchase  wms  suitable  in  1913,  something  like  71  or 
8 years’  is  the  equivalent  to-day. 
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11.896.  (Sir  George  Maedonogh) : Do  County 

Councils  pay  income  tax  on  the  interest  from  their 
invested  funds? — ^Broadly  speaking,  they  are  not 
liable  to  income  tax,  but  they  pay  over  tax  which 
they  deduct  on  payment  of  dividends  on  their  stocks 
and  so  on. 

11.897.  {Col.  Williams) : But  they  are  liable  to 
pay  ^Schedule  A Tax  in  respect  of  any  properties 
which  they  own? — Yes,  which  they  own  and  occupy. 

11,8'98.  And  they  are  not  able  to  deduct  that 
against  the  others,  except  in  certain  limited  cases? 

— That  is  so. 

11.899.  {Sir  George  Maedonogh) : But  they  do 

pay  it  on  their  invested  capital? — Yes,  it  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  investment. 

11.900.  If  that  is  the  case  the  alteration  in  the 
value  of  money  is  not  so  great?  It  is  true  that  you 
can  get  5 per  cent,  where  you  could  only  get  2J  per 
cent,  before  the  war,  but  when  you  have  deducted 
your  income  tax  there  is  not  very  much  in  it? — 
No.  That  is  the  argument  that  I have  used  very 
often,  that  a change  in  rates  is  very  fallacious, 
because  the  net  rate,  after  deducting  income  tax, 
has  not  varied  very  much. 

11.901.  {Mr.  Turton) : And  County  Councils  have 
to  pay  income  tax  on  money  deposited  at  the  bank? 
— Yes,  and  income  tax  on  investments  and  sinking 
funds. 

11.902.  {Col.  Williams) : That  means  that  you 

have  to  apply  more  money  for  your  sinking  fund 
to  get  a similar  amount? — Yes. 

11.903.  {Chairman):  Not  super-tax? — No. 

11.904.  {Sir  George  Maedonogh) : It  is  not  correct 
to  say  that  7 years’  purchase  now  is  equivalent  to 
16  years’  before  the  war? — No,  it  is  not,  but  it  is 
constantly  argued  before  arbitrators  that  that  is  so, 
and  my  strong  impression  is  that  the  arbitrators  in 
fact,  probably  weighing  the  evidence  on  both  sides, 
reduce  the  number  of  years  in  view  of  the  pressure 
put  upon  them  to  take  that  view,  and  it  is  from 
that  point  of  view  that  I later  on  suggest  that  in 
the  case  of  a burden  which  is  considered  permanent 
there  should  be  a definite  16  yeare — or  whatever  is 
the  suitable  number  of  years — for  a permanent 
burden,  and  it  should  not  be  even  subject  to  the 
discretion  of  an  arbitrator. 

11.905.  {Chairman) : If  you  were  to  invest  your 
money  in  4 per  cent,  bonds  free  of  income  tax,  you 
would  have  no  taxation  to  pay? — No. 

11.906.  So  that  really  your  6 per  cent,  is  worth 
a little  under  4 per  cent.? — Yes. 

11.907.  That  is  what  it  come  out  at? — Yes. 

11.908.  So  that  you  are  about  1 per  cent,  better 
off  than  you  were  on  the  3 per  cent,  basis? — ^Yes, 
that  is  about  it. 

11.909.  {Col.  Williams) : That  may  not  last  for  an 
indefinite  period? — No. 

11.910.  {Sir  Walter  Nieholas) : Has  not  this  argu- 
ment to  be  put  the  other  way  ■ about — not  by  you 
the  contention  being  that  the  altered  value  of  money 
should  give  a reduced  number  of  years’  purchase, 
and  that  therefore  the  arbitrator  ought  to'  take  into 
account  the  altered  value  of  money  and  then  give 
as  near  15  years’  purchase  as  he  could? — I do  not 
see  how  he  can  take  into  account  the  altered  value  of 
money  in  arriving  at  the  burden. 

11.911.  But  it  is  the  number  of  years’  purchase 
of  the  burden?— Yes,  but  the  number  of  years’  pur- 
chase, I suggest,  should  be  15,  but  in  ascei'taining 
the  actual  burden  itself  the  arbitrator  cannot  take 
that  into  consideration. 

11.912.  No,  I agree.  I am  now  on  this  para- 
graph “On  the  question  of  the  number  _ of  _ years’ 
purchase  to  be  applied  to  the  burden,  it  is  now 
frequently  argued  that  if  15  years’  purchase  were 
suitable  in  1913  a less  number  of  years  should  now 
be  applied,  having  regard  to  the  altered  value  of 
money.”  What  I should  have  thought  was  that  the 
arbitrator  ought  to  take  all  the  facts  into  considera- 
tion and  try  to  get  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  terms 


laid  down  by  the  Act  of  Parliament? — I venture  to 
suggest  not — ^that  he  should  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  altered  value  of  money,  but  only  the 
fact  that  the  burden  is  permanent,  and  that  tlie 
maximum  that  he  can  give  for  a permanent  burden 
is  15  years.  Those  seem  to  me  to  be  the  only  two 
circumstances  that  the  arbitrator  should  take  into 
account  in  the  case  of  a permanent  burden. 

11.913.  {Col.  Williams) : Then  he  is  entitled  to 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  as  to  the  expenditure 
which  is  being  considered,  on  which  you  arrive  at 
your  burden,  the  altered  value  of  money  may  affect 
that  in  the  future? — ^Yes.  I quite  agree  that  in  con- 
sidering what  will  be  the  future  burden,  even  with 
highways,  you  may  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  prices  of  materials  and  labour  may  be 
expected  in  course  of  time  to  fall  somewhat,  and 
that  therefore  you  should  not  take  the  maximum 
addition  to  the  iiresent  burden,  or  you  may  reduce 
the  present  burden  somewhat  by  reason  of  that  pro- 
bability. 

11.914.  {Mr.  Turton)  : By  the  same  argument,  the 
money  rates  may  vary  in  the  next  five  or  six  years? 
— Yes.  It  is  the  variation  in  the  money  rate  whicli 
operates  to  a large  extent  to  increase  or  reduce  the 
price  of  labour  and  materials. 

11.916.  {Col.  Williams)  : You  think  that  that 

should  not  affect  the  multiplier? — ^I  agree.  I think 
that  it  should  nO't  affect  the  multiplier. 

{Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  paragraph  36  ? 
11,916  {Mr.  Fritchard) : I do  not  quite  follow 
this.  What  we  are  considering  is  the  burden  upon 
the  ratepayers  of  the  reduced  County? — Yes. 

11.917. -  May  I put  this  example,  and  ivill  you  tell 
me  if  I am  right  or  wrong?  Assume  a parish  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  a County  Borough ; 
the  County  Borough  is  extended  so  as  to  include 
that  parish,  and  then  we  have  an  adjustment.  The 
County  are  able  to  show  that  in  that  parish  the 
main  roads  have  for  cost  of  repair  required  the 
produce  of  a 6d.  rate,  but  the  main  roads  through- 
out the  whole  County  have  requ’ired  the  produce  of 
a Is.  rate? — Yes. 

11.918.  Consequently  they  have  made  a profit  of 
6d.  in  that  parish? — Yes. 

11.919.  Now  on  the  extension  they  will  lose  that 
profit  P — Yes. 

11.920.  And  the  loss  of  that  profit  will  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  burden  which  they  have  got  to  be 
compensated  for.  Now  suppose  it  could  also  be 
shown  that  throughout  the  County  there  were  cir- 
cumstances which  would  involve  a large  increase  in 
the  rateable  value,  so  that  eventually,  the  same 
sum  being  requ'ii'ed  to  repair  the  main  roads,  it 
could  be  obtained  by  levying  a rate  of  only  6d?  If 
the  extension  had  not  taken  place,  that  parish 
would  have  ceased  to  be  a profit-producing  area, 
because  it  would  have  required  the  6d.,  and  you 
would  only  have  levied  the  6d.  in  it? — Yes. 

11.921.  The  profit  would  have  disappeared,  quite 
apart  from  any  extension  of  the  Borough? — Yes. 
The  profit,  so  far  as  that  burden  is  concerned,  in 
that  case  would  of  course  have  disappeared,  but  it 
has  disappeared  only  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
remainder  of  the  County  had  grown  in  gi-eater  pro- 
portion than  the  expenditure,  and  I cannot  see  why 
the  County  as  a whole  should  be  deprived  of  a part 
of  that  benefit  simply  because  the  operation  of  it 
was  that  this  area,  if  it  had  remained  in  the  County, 
instead  of  continuing  to  be  a burden,  w'ould  have 
met  its  expenditure  by  the  rate  it  paid. 

11.922.  Surely  what  you  are  asking  for  is  not  to 
be  compensated  for  a burden,  because  the  burden  will 
have  disappeared?  What  you  are  asking  for  is 
actually  a financial  profit? — No,  I think  not.  The 
burden  existed  at  the  time  of  the  change  of  area. 
The  burden  only  ceased  to  exist,  in  the  case  which 
you  are  assuming,  by  reason  of  some  circumstance 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  transfer  of  the  area. 
The  burden  in  respect  of  the  transfer  of  area  re- 
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mains;  that  is  to  say,  that  area  cost  &d.  and  it  con- 
tributed Is. 

11.923.  But  in  future  it  would  haTe  cost  6d.  and 
would  only  have  contributed  6d.  ? — ^Simply  for  the 
reason  that  some  other  area  had  grown  which  made 
up  the  additional  6d.  which  it  formerly  contributed. 
Why  should  the  County  he  deprived  of  that  sum 
contributed  by  another  area  which  had  grown  up 
and,  in  effect,  made  good  to  the  County  the  loss  of 
6d.  that  it  would  otherwise  have  had  from  this  area? 
It  seems  to  me  like  saying  that  if  I sell  my  busi- 
ness and  I am  compensated  for  a loss  of  profit,  and 
then  I start  in  another  business  and  make  a_  profit, 
it  could  be  said,  “You  have  no  right  to  retain  that 
profit;  you  have  got  a profit  from  something  else.” 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  transaction. 

11.924.  That  is  not  a fair  analogy,  because  in  the 
case  of  a business  which  j'ou  have  sold  you  would 
have  gone  on  making  that  profit  whether  you  had 
got  your  other  business  or  not.  You  would  not  have 
reduced  the  amount  which  you  took  out  of  that 
business  in  consequence  of  an  increase  in  your  other 
assets? — I do  not  think  the  analogy  is  very  far  out, 
because  in  the  case  you  are  assuming  the  proportion 
of  the  cost  in  the  parish  you  are  referring  to,  in 
relation  to  the  co&t  in  the  remainder  of  the  County, 
remains.  It  is  only  that  the  burden  is  compensated 
for  by  new  rateable  value  springing  up  in  other 
directions. 

11.925.  The  proportion  of  the  cost  remains,  perhaps, 
but  the  loss  of  profit  disappears? — I would 
suggest  that  the  proportion  of  profit  in  that  area  in 
effect  remains,  but  there  has  been  an  additional 
profit  in  other  areas  which  has  enabled  the . County 
to  reduce  its  rate  all  round. 

11.926.  (Col.  Williams) : Is  not  the  answer  that  if 
the  Borough  sought  to  extend  at  the  moment  those 
conditions  came  into  existence,  the  claim  for  profit 
for  loss  of  burden  would  go? — Yes. 

11.927.  (Mr.  Twton) : You  have  an  entirely  new 
and  distinct  area  which  is  a source  of  profit;  it  is 
quite  immaterial,  but  it  so  happens  that  there  is 
this  other  part  which  was  no  factor  in  the  increased 
value  which  arose  outside  the  annexed  area? — Yes. 
In  the  application  of  the  matter  to  adjustment  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  every  increase  in  rate- 
able value  brings  an  increase  of  burden. 

11.928.  (Mr.  Pritchard)-.  Not  necessarily? — 
Necessarily  to  a certain  extent  and  a varying  extent, 
but  if  it  were  to  be  taken  into  account  it  should  be 
considered  what  will  be  the  burden  incident  to  that 
increase  in  rateable  value. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : Mine  was  a very  simple  illustra- 
tion, and  I know  it  does  not  often  happen  in 
practice. 

11.929.  (Col.  Williams) : I was  going  to  ask,  have 
you  ever  come  across  in  practice  such  conditions  as 
Mr.  Pritchard  indicated? — No.  The  point  in  prac- 
tice which  I have  come  across  is  the  point  which 
arose  over  an  adjustment  between  Hertfordshire  and 
St.  Albans  City.  St.  Albans  City  extended,  and  since 
it  had  a separate  Police  Authority  of  its  own,  the 
police  expenditure  was  a matter  for  adjustment  with 
ihe  County.  Mr.  Cash  was  engaged  for  the  City  of 
St.  Albans  and  I was  engaged  for  the  County.  We 
went  into  the  accounts,  and  we  discovered  what  the 
burden  was,  and  fixed  it  in  number  of  pounds.  We 
agreed  between  ourselves  that  it  was  a permanent 
burden,  but  we  could  not  agree  upon  the  number  of 
years  at  which  we  should  capitalise  it.  I claimed 
15,  and  Mr.  Cash  suggested.  I think,  three  or  four, 
or  something  like  that.  We  were  arbitrators,  and 
in  view  of  that  difference  we  had  to  appoint  an 
umpire.  We  appointed  Mr.  Balfour  Browne  as 
umpire.  We  wont  before  him  without  witnesses ; wo 
stated  our  case,  that  the  facts  as  to  the  burden  were 
agreed,  and  that  it  was  agreed  that  it  was  a perma- 
nent burden.  Mr.  Cash,  however,  claimed  that  the 
rateable  value  of  the  County  would  grow,  that  this 
was  a comparatively  small  burden,  and  that  new 


rateable  value  would  soon  replace  it.  I resisted  that 
as  not  a circumstance  that  should  apply.  Mr. 
Balfour  Browne  awarded  a sum  equivalent  to  2-| 
years’  purchase  of  the  burden. 

11.930.  That  is  the  case  you  mention  in  paragraph 
37?— Yes. 

11.931.  Apparently  Mr.  Balfour  Browne  took  the 
view  that  the  burden  would  cease  at  the  end  of 
2J  years? — Yes,  by  reason  of  the  rateable  value  grow- 
ing up  in  some  entirely  different  part  of  the  County. 

11.932.  I should  have  thought  that  he  was  wrong? 
That  is  a state  of  things  which  might  not  happen? — 
Yea,  and,  if  it  did  happen,  it  would  have  happened 
just  the  same  whether  this  small  area  had  been 
transferred  to  St.  Albans  or  not. 

11.933.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : And  it  would  cease  to  be 
a source  of  profit  to  the  County? — Yes,  it  is  only  by 
reason  of  the  County  using  part  of  the  profit  that  it 
makes  from  the  new  rateable  value  in  another  area 
in  order  to  bring  about  that  state  of  things.  I 
suggest  that  the  County  ought  not  to  be  deprived 
of  any  part  of  that  increased  revenue  that  it  is 
deriving  from  this  new  rateable  value  in  order  to 
compensate  for  the  burden  which  naturally  results 
from  this  change  of  area. 

11.934.  I suggest  to  you  that  what  you  are  asking 
for  is  something  more  than  compensation  for  increased 
burden? — I think  not.  I am  afraid  I cannot  agree 
with  you. 

11.935.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Taking  the  St. 

Albans  case,  which  rather  astonishes  me,  I understood 
you  to  say  that  you  and  Mr.  Cash  were  the  two 
arbitrators  and  had  agreed  that  the  burden  was 
permanent? — Yes. 

11.936.  And  having  ascertained  that  the  burden  was 
permanent,  you  go  before  an  umpire  who  gives  you 
2J  years  ? — Yes. 

11.937.  Does  not  that  sound  very  much  like  tearing 
up  the  Act  of  Parliament? — It  seemed  to  me  so,  and 
the  only  possible  ground  for  it  was  that  he  assumed 
that  although  the  burden  in  itself  was  permanent,  yet 
there  would  be  other  profit  growing  up  in  other  parts 
of  the  County  which  might  be  assumed  to  compensate 
for  it. 

11.938.  Is  there  any  warrant  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  that  assumption,  because  it  astonishes  me? 
The  burden  is  a question  of  fact.  It  has  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  methods  laid  down  in  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
has  it  not? — Yes.  The  only  warrant  for  the  award, 
as  it  appeared  to  me,  was  that  the  Act  of  Parliament 
simply  says  that  the  maximum  number  of  years’  pur- 
chase shall  be  15,  and  therefore  if  an  arbitrator, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  awards  2h  years,  there  is  no 
appeal. 

11.939.  (Col.  Williams) : It  rather  lends  point  to 
your  contention  that  if  there  is  any  risk  that  has  got 
to  be  taken  as  to  the  future,  it  shall  be  taken  by  the 
Authority  lyhich  initiates  the  proceedings  and  wants 
something  for  its  own  benefit? — Yes,  I think  so. 

11.940.  (Mr.  Turton) : May  I take  it  that  Mr.  Bal- 
four Browne  had  to  find  as  a question  of  fact  the 
number  of  years,  the  maximum  being  15,  that  there 
was  no  question  of  iaw  involved,  and  that  you  could 
not  take  the  case  higher? — Yes. 

11.941.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : You  said  that  the 
amount  was  a small  one? — Yes. 

11.942.  It  was  hardly  worth  while  pursuing  the 
matter,  I suppose? — No,  it  would  not  have  been 
worth  while  pursuing  the  matter. 

11.943.  (Chairman) : Shall  we  pass  now  to  para- 
graph 36?  I think  we  have  dealt  with  that? — Yes. 

11.944.  And  I think  we  have  also  dealt  with  para- 
g]-aph  37? — Yes. 

11.945.  Then  we  come  to  paragraph  38.  I think  we 
have  also  dealt  with  that? — Yes,  I have  expressed 
my  opinion. 

11.946.  Then  in  regard  to  paragraph  39,  I think 
you  have  told  us  all  about  that,  too? — ^Yes. 

11.947.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : May  I ask  a question  on 
paragraph  39  and  what  we  discussed  yesterday?  Do 
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I understand  you  to  ask  us  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  cases  in  which  it  cannot  be  shown 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  added  area  are  favourable 
to  the  proposed  extension,  then  the  proposal  should 
be  rejected,  because  of  these  great  difficulties  in 
arriving  at  proper  financial  adjustments  P — That  is  not 
quite  the  full  extent  to  which  I went,  I think. 

11.948.  I want  to  get  this  quite  clear? — Where  the 
iuhabitairts  of  the  added  area  are  opposed  by  a con- 
sidei'ahle  majority  to  the  proxiosal,  and  there  are  no 
overriding  circumstances  of  necessity,  such  as  an 
absolute  menace  to  the  Borough,  then  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  financial  detriment  should  he  a deciding 
factor. 

11.949.  Hitherto  the  way  we  have  had  it  put  is 
this  : that  in  considering  whether  or  not  it  is  desir- 
able for  a Borough  to  be  extended,  the  tribunal 
should  take  into  consideration  the  circumstances  of  all 
the  areas  concerned,  namely,  (1)  the  Borough  seeking 
extension,  (2)  the  suggested  added  area,  and  (3)  the 
area  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  he  taken  away  ? 
Ought  not  these  circumstances  to  he  taken  into  con- 
sideration ? — I think  that  they  .should,  but  my 
suggestion  -is  that  the  circumstances  of  the  third  area, 
the  County,  are  very  seldom  taken  into  consideration ; 
they  rather  tend  to  be  brushed  aside  as  being  im- 
material beoau.se  there  is  provision  for  compensation. 

11.950.  I want  to  see  how  far  we  are  agreed.  You 
agree  that  the  circumstances  of  all  those  places  should 
be  taken  into  account,  and  you  want  to  emphasise  the 
possible  financial  injury  to  the  County  area? — Yas. 

11.961.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  towns  have 
grown  over  their  borders  .P — Yes. 

11.962.  Are  you  going  to  suggest  that  in  those 
cases  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  extend  because 
it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a proper  financial  adjust- 
ment?— You  are  assuming  that  in  that  case  the 
inhabitants  forming  the  overspill,  as  it  has  been 
called,  are  opposed  to  coming  into  the  town? 

11,953.  Let  me  take  an  example.  Let  me  make  use 
of  your  own  words;  this  is  what  you  have  said  on 
another  occasion:  “I  think  that  a town  must  he 
necessarily  allowed  to  grow,  not  that  it  is  necessary 
in  order  to  fulfil  its  statutory  duties,  because  it  is 
able  to  do  that  very  efficiently  now,  but  I think  the 
natural  thing  is  that  the  town  must  he  allowed  to 
develop  and  extend  its  borders  as  it  does,  in  fact, 
grow;  and  I think  the  County — whether  the  County 
is  growing  similarly  or  not — must  put  up  with  the 
fact  that  there  are  two  classes  of  government,  one 
suited  for  the  more  rural  conditions  and  the  other  for 
the  more  urban  parts.”  That  is  what  you  said  in 
giving  evidence  at  the  Leeds  Inquiry  on  the  proposal 
for  the  extension  of  Leeds  ? — Yes. 

* 11,954.  Now  I want  to  take  that  as  example.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  a case  like  that  ought  to  be 
not  merely  postponed,  but  rejected  in  perpetuity, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a fair  financial 
adjustment? — You  are  assuming  in  that  case  that  the 
residents  in  the  area  are  opposed  to  coming  in? 

ll,95-5.  They  were,  in  fact? — And  that  there  was  no 
strong  point  of  necessity?  The  case  I rather  had  in 
mind  was  what  has  been  described  as  an  overspill, 
in  which  the  buildings  have  gradually  pushed  out, 
not  the  case  of  a Borough  seeking  a distant  develop- 
ment some  mile  or  two  away.  In  the  former  cases 
the  circumstances  are  usually  rather  strong  in  favour 
of  extension,  on  the  ground  that  benefits  are  in  fact 
enjoyed,  and  that  the  area  is  in  fact  and  indisput- 
ably a part  of  the  town. 

11,956.  It  would  be  rather  a confession  of  weakness 
if  we  were  to  say  in  our  Report  that  we  cannot  sug- 
gest any  satisfactory  form  of  financial  adjustment 
which  will  do  justice  all  round,  and  that  therefore 
these  cases  shall  never  be  allowed  to  proceed?— T 
suggest  that  on  the  question  of  adjustments  what  you 
might  think  would  be  reasonable  would  be  to  recom- 
mend resort  to  the  original  practice,  not  necessarily 
of  giving  30  years’  purchase,  but  compensating  full3' 
for  the  burden,  whatever  it  may  be? 


11,957.  (Chairman) : Have  no  term  fixed,  but  leave 
it  to  the  arbitrator  to  fix  it  in  every  case? — Yes. 

11.968.  Without  any  guidance? — Yes,  without  any 
guidance.  I think  so. 

11.969.  You  mean  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
years’  purchase? — Yes. 

11.960.  That  is  your  suggestion? — Yes. 

11.961.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : That  makes  it  much 

simpler.  It  is  merely  in  consequence  of  the  Act  of 
1913  being  as  jmu  suggest,  ineffective? — No,  not 
merely,  but  I think  in  any  event  it  would  he  reason- 
able that  there  should  be  full  compensation  for  burden. 
If  the  Act  of  1913  remained  in  operation,  and  the 
maximum  remained,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
maximum  should  be  of  necessity  applied,  by  an  amend- 
ment of  the  statute,  in  case  of  permanent  burden. 
But  I do  not  suggest  that  even  then  the  administrative 
question  and  the  question  of  the  effect  oh  the  County 
are  to  be  ignored,  because  there  is  full  financial  com- 
pensation for  the  burden.  The  two  things  must  be 
looked  at  separately. 

11.962.  Quite,  but  that  is  not  quite  the  point  I 
was  on?  I do  not  think  we  are  so  far  apart?  I 
gathered  yesterdaj^  that  you  were  not  xrrepared  with 
any  solution  of  this  difficulty,  and  I was  afraid  that 
you  were  asking  us  to  report  that  we  cannot  find  any 
satisfactory  solution,  and  that  therefore  these  appli- 
cations must  be  refused?  That  is  not  what  you  are 
now  proposing? — A solution  of  the  difficulty  of 
financial  adjustment? 

11.963.  Yes.  You  tell  us  in  a number  of  paragraphs 
of  these  grave  difficulties? — I do  suggest  that  while 
the  law  remains  as  it  is,  and  while  a burden  is  of 
necessity  imposed  as  the  result  of  a transfer,  you 
should  be  asked  to  report  that  that -burden  should  be 
a deciding  factor  When  there  are  no  circumstances  of 
necessity  and  where  the  will  of  the  people  is  opposed 
to  the  transfer. 

11.964.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : What  do  you  mean 
by  “circumstances  of  necessity”?  Is  not  the  only 
thing  to  ascertain  the  burden? — I mean  apart  from 
the  financial  burden. 

11,966.  Let  us  keep  it  to  that  for  the  moment?  Is 
not  the  duty  merely'  to  ascertain  the  burden  in  the 
fir.st  instance? — Yes. 

11.966.  Then,  having  ascertained  the  burden,  you 
have  to  multiply  it  by  such  a figui-e  as  the  arbi- 
trator thinks  fit? — Yes. 

11.967.  Having  ascertained  the  burden,  and  the 
facts  which  can  be  set  off  against  it,  what  is  contended 
at  the  Inquiry,  what  other  facts  is  it  suggested  can  be 
taken  into  account,  having  ascertained  the  burden, 
which  is  purelj'  a question  of  fact  ? — I think  that  the 
other  circumstances  are  administrative  circumstances, 
that  is  to  say,  the  opposition  of  the  County  Council  is 
on  two  grounds,  financial  and  administrative.  The 
financial  ground  can  be  met  by  an  amendment  of  the 
Act  under  which  full  compensation  would  be  given  for 
burden,  but  that  does  not  dispo.se  of  the  administra- 
tive ground. 

11.968.  I think  we  are  at  one?  Now  I want  to  deal 
with  this  question  of  adjustment  after  an  annexation 
of  a iiart  of  a County  area.  What  I always  under- 
stood was  that  you  ascertained  the  burden,  and  that 
is  a pure  question  of  fact,  and,  having  agreed  the 
fact,  there  is  a definite  figure  which  you  multiply  by 
the  number  of  years,  which  is  either  what  j'ou  agree 
or  what  the  arbitrator  chooses  to  give? — Yes. 

11.969.  Now  in  the  case  to  which  jmu  referred,  Mr. 
Balfour  Browne’s  case,  something  seems  to  have  been 
set  off  as  against  the  ascertained  facts? — Yes. 

11.970.  And  what  I am  looking  for  is,  where  is  the 
warrant  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  that? — There  is 
no  warrant  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  that,  because 
the  arbitrator  is  only  limited  by  the  15  years’  maxi- 
mum. The  warrant,  I think,  that  the  arbitrator 
assumed  for  his  action  is  in  the  suggestion  contained 
in  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  that  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  period  for  which  the  burden  is 
likely  to  continue. 
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11.971.  (Chairman):  That  is  in  the  ActP — Yes.  I 
had  forgotten  for  the  moment  that  it  was  in  the  Act. 

11.972.  It  is  paragraph  (1)  (b)  of  Part  II  of  the 
Schedule—*'  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
increase  of  burden  may  be  expected  to  continue  ”? — 
My  suggestion  is  that  the  arbitrator  very  wrongly 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  burden  would  only  last 
for  2J  years  because  by  that  time  there  would  be  other 
profits  arising  in  other  parts  of  the  County,  entirely 
unconnected  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  adjust- 
ment, which  he  considered  would  compensate  the 
County  for  the  loss. 

11.973. ' (,%■  Walter  Nicholas):  There  was  a per- 
manent burden  P — ^Yes;  it  was  agreed  that  there  was 
a permanent  burden. 

11.974.  There  was  nothing  for  the  arbitrator  to 
inquire  into P— That  is  so,  and  I thought  he  should 
have  awarded  IS  years,  but  he  did  not. 

11,976.  I see  in  the  Report  of  the  Devonshire  Com- 
mittee they  said  : “ The  Committee  are  of  opinion 
that  while  it  would  not  be  just  to  give  to  either 
party  compensation  for  loss  of  rateable  area  as  such, 
yet  each  party  before  the  arbitrator  should  be  en- 
titled to  produce  evidence  to  prove  that  in  carrying 
out  the  administration  of  theiir  areas  and  maintain- 
ing their  roads  and  bridges,  they  would,  on  the 
figures  as  they  stand  at  the  appointed  day,  have 
legitimately  imposed  upon  them  an  increased  burden, 
or  a burden  which  would,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
arbitrator,  be  thrown  upon  them  at  some  future  time 
in  reference  to  some  particular  head  of  administra- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  taking  away  of  part  of  the 
area,  and  that  compensation  should  be  paid  to  the 
party  having  to  bear  such  increased  burden  in  each 
case  in  which  it  was  proved  to  exist.”  Those  facts 
are  ascert.ained  P I agree  that  it  is  at  large  between 
one  and  15  years;  but  when  those  facts  are  ascer- 
tained, surely  there  is  nothing  else  that  could  be  put 
forward  after  it  was  agreed  that  the  burden  was  per- 
manent?— The  argument  was  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Cash  that  it  was  a growing  County.  It  was  the.  same 
argument  as  has  been  put  forward  in  many  other 
cases — the  County  is  growing,  and  a Id.  rate,  or  what- 
ever rate  is  made,  will  produce  more  year  by  year, 
and  if  the  County  is,  under  this  transaction,  losing 
£1,000,  the  rates  will  soon  produce  another  £1,000, 
and  therefore  why  compensate  them? 

11.976.  (Sir  Ft.yla.nd  Adkins) : In  these  cases,  with 
which  you  are  so  familiar,  the  argument  on  that  side 
is  that  as  the  County  is  presumably  a gi-oiving 
entity,  that  growth  will  enable  it  to  get  over  the  loss 
at  the  moment? — Yes. 

11.977.  But  if  it  is  a growing  entity,  it  is  also 
an  entity  whose  obligations  grow  with  its  growth? — 
Yes. 

11.978.  If  a child  grows,  the  mere  fact  that  it  had 
a pair  of  trousers  torn  on  one  occasion  will  not  deal 
with  its  future  if  it  is  only  supplied  with  trousers  of 
the  same  size? — No. 

11.979.  In  these  cases  is  your  position-this  : that  the 
probable  growth  of  rateable  value  in  a County,  if  it 
continues  to  have  fairly  prosperous  industries  and 
occupations,  is  irrelevant  to  the  question  of  financial 
adjustment,  bearing  in  mind  the  words  which  Sir 
"Walter  has  just  read  to  you  ? — I think  so. 

11.980.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the 
Borough  may  be  annexing  something  which  has  great 
potentialities  would  in  itself  be  irrelevant  similarly  ? — 
Absolutely. 

11.981.  If  you  deal  with  it  on  the  footing  of  the 
existing  circumstances  for  practical  purposes,  the 
view  wliich  you  are  putting  to  us  is  that  the  burden 
.must  then  be  ascertained,  and  that  must  be  taken, 
ii  it  be  of  a permanent  character,  as  a burden  in 
perpetuity  ? — Yes. 

11.982.  On  the  one  hand,  not  penalising  the 
.Borough,  leaving  to  tlie  Borough  the  vast  poten- 
tialities of  wealth  which  may  in  some  cases  come  from 
the  added  area ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  taking  no 


account  of  the  fact  that  the  County  will  still  grow, 
although  mutilated  in  this  particular? — Yes. 

11.983.  I understand  from  you  that  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne  in  this  case  which  you  refer  to  in  paragraph 
37  took  2-2-  years? — Yes. 

11.984.  It  would  be  possible,  would  it  not,  to  have 
such  occurrences  as  that  made  impossible  in  future  by 
an  amendment  of  the  Act  of  Parliament? — Yes.  That 
is  what  my  suggestion  was  leading  to. 

11.985.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : And  the  kind  of 
thing,  I suppose,  wliich  you  would  agree  could  be 
taken  into  consideration  would  be  this : assuming 
that  the  County  had  got  a lunatic  asylum,  the  loan 
on  which  was  likely  to  expire  in  a few  years’  time, 
and  you  had  charged  the  loan  charges  and  ascer- 
tained the  burden,  that  would  be  a fact  which  could 
be  taken  into  account  under  (b)? — Yes.  If  the 
burden  is  temporary,  you  can  take  that  into  con- 
sideration. 

11.986.  I know  that  in  the  case  of  schools  all  the 
loans  are  not  for  the  same  period;  some  are  expiring 
and  some  expire  in  the  next  five  or  six  years.  That 
would  be  a relevant  consideration? — Yes,  except  that 
there  is  this  point,  that  in  practice  in  adjusting 
loan  charges,  we  ignore  the  loan  charges  and  adjust 
the  debt  so  as  to  meet  that  point.  We  fake  the  rate- 
able share  of  the  debt. 

11.987.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : Behind  these  deci- 
sions, the  validity  of  which  you  are  concerned  to 
dispute,  have  you  been  able  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
point  of  view  that  has  led  to  these  decisions?  Am  .1 
right  in  suggesting  this  to  you — I only  want  to  know? 
Has  not  the  view  been  that  the  County  is  something 
from  which,  in  the  interests  of  the  Borough,  it  is 
right  to  take  certain  areas  'at  certain  times,  and 
that  the  County  may  get  better  off  and  other  parts 
may  grow,  and  then  you  take  another  slice?  I want 
to  find  out  what  is  the  ruling  thought  behind  these 
decisions?  Is  it  not  that  the  Borough  is  an  active 
entity,  obviously  growing,  and  requiring  its  growth 
to  be  met  by  annexatio'n,  and  the  County  a sort  of 
passive  entity, 'not  one  whose  growth  pari  passu  with 
that  of  the  Boroughs  has  been  expressed  by  setting 
up  the  elaborate  system  of  County  government  with 
ITrhan  and  Rur'al  District  Councils  in  collaboration 
with  County  Councils?  Has  it  not  been  looked  upon 
rather  as  a passive  thing,  and  not  as  equally  active 
in  growing  under  a highly  developed  system  of  local 
government? — Yes.  I think  certainly  that  has  been 
'.he  view  which  has  been  put  forward  by  the  Boroughs ; 
that  they  have  almost,  in  many  of  their  cases,  assumed 
a natural  right  to  deprive  the  County  of  part  of  its 
area. 

11.988.  Do  you  think  that  this  metaphor  is  iji 
accord  with  the  thought,  so  far  as  you  can  detect  it  ? 
One  can  understand  a person  in  a village,  in  the 
interests  of  good  husbandry,  taking  a bit  iif  waste 
land,  feeling  that  there  is  no  one  to  pay  for  it. 
except  possibly  the  lord  of  the  manor  with  v'ague 
and  inexpensive  rights,  because  it  is  often  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  that  a piece  like  that  should 
be  taken  and  cultivated,  and  a man  might  look  upon 
it  as  a piece  of  land  which  was  not  being  put  to  its 
best  use.  Has  not  that  been  the  view  of  the 
Boroughs,  whereas  the  view  of  the  County  is  that  the 
Boroughs  are  taking  in,  not  waste  land,  but  their 
neighbour.s’  gardens,  which  may  perhaps  grow  more 
kidney  beans  and  fewer  potatoes,  but  are  as  highly 
developed  as  the  new  garden  which  is  set  up? — I 
think  that  is  a very  fair  parallel.  I think  that  un- 
questionably, in  the  Inquiries  before  the  Depart- 
ment’s Inspector,  undue  weight  has  been  given  to  the 
fact  that  the  Borough  can  administer  the  proposed 
added  area  satisfactorily,  that  it  i.s  near  to  the 
Borough,  .and  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Borough 
it  would  be  desirable  that  they  should  have  it,  and 
that  the  view  has  prevailed  that  if  in  fact  the  County 
Council  oppose,  well,  that  cannot  be  helped;  Counties 
have  got  to  bo  invaded,  and  there  is  some  sort  of  a 
compensation  which  they  will  receive.  That  is  the 
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attitude  whioE  is  taken,  or  has  been  taken,  towards 
the  County  Council’s  opposition. 

11.989.  When  we  are  dealing  with  a financial  ad- 
justment, when  we  are  dealing  with  a number  of 
years’  purchase,  when  we  are  dealing  with  a question 
which  everybody  approaches  with  a desire  to  do 
right  and  to  deal  properly  with  the  burden,  it  must 
make  a great  deal  of  difference,  must  it  not,  if  the 
guiding  thought  in  the  mind,  particularly  of  the 
arbitrator,  or  even  one  of  the  parties,  is  that  the 
disputants  are  not  on  a true  equality,  hut  that  one 
is  a subordinate  undeveloped  kind  of  local  govern- 
ment body  which  is  not  entitled  to  equal  treatment, 
but  is  entitled  to  kindly  treatment  such  as  we  all 
give  to  our  inferiors? — Yes,  I agree. 

11.990.  {Gol.  Williams)  : I understand  that  the  con- 
tention of  the  Borough  in  the  St.  Albans  case  was 
that  they  were  entitled  to  take  into  consideration 
the  possible  future  increase  in  the  rateable  value  of 
the  County  in  aid  of  the  claim  against  them? — Yes. 

11.991.  Have  you  ever  come  across  a case  in  which 
they  said  the  converse,  that  is  to  eay,  that  there 
was  a possibility  of  the  rateable  value  of  the  County 
decreasing,  and  therefore  that  ought  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  calculating  the  burden? — No, 

I have  not. 

11.992.  If  the  one  argument  is  sound,  the  other  is 
too? — ^Yes,  and  it  is  the  kind  of  argument  which 
might  have  been  raised  if  Cambridge  had  been  made 
a County  Borough. 

11.993.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : In  your  judgment 
both  arguments  are  equally  wrong? — ^Yes. 

11.994.  Although  it  is  only  the  one  which  helps 
the  Boroughs  which  has  been  used  up  to  now? — Yes. 

11.995.  (Ghairman) : Y’ou  are  asking  us,  I under- 
stand, to  report  that  no  account  should  be  taken  of 
the  increase  of  rateable  value  in  a County  in  fixing 
the  compensation,  but  only  the  loss  to  the  County  in 
respect  of  the  area  which  is  to  be  annexed,  not 
counting  anything  which  may  accrue  to  the  County 
by  additional  rateable  value  in  the  future  unconnected 
with  the  actual  transaction?— Yes. 

11.996.  That  is  what  you  are  asking  us  to  say? — 
Yes. 

11.997.  And  you  are  asking  that  the  value  to  be 
fixed  shall  be  bhe  actual  true  value  of  the  burden; 
and  you  are  asking  that  no  limitation  shall  be  placed 
upon  the  arbitrator’s  discretion  to  award  15  years’ 
purchase  or  30  years’  or  even  40  years’  ? — No 
limitation. 

11.998.  No  limitation  of  any  kind  on  the  arbitrator 
in  fixing  the  actual  value? — Yes,  hut,  alternatively, 
if  you  are  not  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  that,  I hope 
th^t  you  will  recommend  that  a direction  should  be 
given  that  the  arbitrator  should  give  the  15  yeai-s’ 
purchase  in  all  cases  of  a permanent  burden. 

11.999.  That  is  an  entirely  different  argument, 
because  if  you  say  that  the  arbitrator  is  to  fix  the 
actual  value  without  any  question  of  16  years’  pur- 
chase, two  or  three  years’  purchase  may  be  awarded  ? 
—Yes. 

12.000.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  fix  the  award  at 
15  years’  purchase — ^a  fiat  rate — in  some  cases  the  true 
value  may  be  17  years’,  and  in  other  oases  it  may 
be  2? — I agree. 

12.001.  It  is  a very  rough  and  ready  method  which 
you  are  suggesting  as  an  alternative? — Not  quite, 
I venture  to  suggest.  If  an  arbitrator  has  absolute 
discretion,  and  he  is  to  compensate  for  the  burden, 
I would  trust  myself  to  the  arbitrator. 

12.002.  That  is  what  you  are  asking? — That  is 
what  I am  asking. 

12.003.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : That  must  be  at 
large  ? — Yes. 

12.004.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : What  you  are 
suggesting  is  this,  that  if  the  amount  of  the  burden 
is  settled  between  the  parties;  and  it  is  also  settled 
that  the  burden  is  permanent,  then  under  the  1913 
Act  the  arbitrator  should  give  the  maximum  of 
15  years’  purchase;  or,  if  the  law  is  to  be  changed. 


then  the  arbitrator  should  give  that  amount  which, 
according  to  the  existing  value  of  money,  is  equivalent 
to  permanency? — ^Yes,  in  effect  that  would  be  so. 

12.005.  (Chairman) : The  actual  value? — ^Yes. 

12.006.  If  that  is  not  done,  you  ask  for  16  years’ 
purchase  in  every  case,  irrespective  of  actual  value? — 
In  everj'  case  in  which  the  burden  is  permanent. 

12.007.  In  every  case  in  which  the  burden  is 
permanent,  iri'espective  of  the  actual  value? — 
Irrespective  of  monetary  value,  and  so  on. 

12.008.  Which  might  be  less? — ^Yes,  and  my  strong 
argument  for  that  is  this,  that,  with  a maximum  of 
15  years’  purchase,  in  a case  going  to  arbitration  you 
may  be  quite  sure  in  advance  that  one  side  will 
claim  the  15  years’  and  one  side  will  claim  lees  than 
15  years’.  You  may  he  almost  sure  in  advance  that 
an  arbitrator  Tvill  give  somewhere  between  the  two, 
and  therefore  that  in  very  few  cases,  if  any,  will 
you  get  your  full  15  years’  purchase.  I think  that  the 
arbitrator  should  have  a direction  that  he  should 
give  15  years’  if  the  burden  is  permanent. 

12.009.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Assume  then  a state 
of  facte  agreed  between  the  two  opponents,  that  a 
burden  is  £1,500  per  annum,  of  which  £1,000  is 
permanent  and  £500  is  not;  what  do  you  want  done 
under  that  state  of  facte? — The  £1,000  that  is  per- 
manent I want  to  be  compeneated  at  15  years’  pur- 
chase, or  the  maximum,  if  there  is  freedom  for  any 
maximum.  But,  assuming  that  15  years’  purchase 
as  the  maximum  remains,  then  I want  15  years’  for 
the  £1,000,  and  I want  the  amount  of  the  burden  of 
£500  in  full,  provided  that  it  does  not  exceed  15 
years’  purchase.  But  if  it  amounted  to  20  years’, 
then  the  arbitrator  must  cut  down  the  figuj’e  tp 
15  years’. 

12.010.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : His  Lordship’s 

examination  seemed  to  me  to  make  these  points 
important.  Your  first  point,  that  no  growth  of  rate- 
able value  ought  to  be  taken  into  account,  is  because 
that  growth  would  have  been  there  quite  indepen- 
dently of  what  has  been  done? — Yes. 

12.011.  Similarly,  you  do  not  ask  the  Borough  to 
pay  more  because  you  are  sure  that  they  are  going  to 
be  much  richer  in  a few  years,  independently  of  this 
particular  process? — Yes. 

12.012.  That,  I think,  I understand.  Now  then, 

why  do  you  say  15  years?  Considering  that  30  years, 
we  were  told  yesterday  by  both  you  and  Mr.  Collins, 
w,as  the  expression  in  1888  of  perpetuity,  supposing 
these  are  permanent,  which  I understand  to  be  a 
synonym  for  “ in  perpetuity,”  why  15  years  and  not 
30,  or  the  equivalent  of  30  in  the  present  state  of 
money? — I say  that  it  should  be  30,  or  the  equivalent 
in  the  present  state  of  money,  but  I say,  as  an 
alternative,  if  the  Commission  are  not  prepared  to 
recommend  that 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : If  3'ou  think  that  a certain 
thing  is  right,  why  should  you  trouble  to  advise  the 
Commission  what  to  do  if  they  are  determined  to  do 
wrong  ? 

(Mr.  Pritehard) : So  that  we  should  not  be  vei'y 
wrong  ? 

(Chairman):  That  was  mj'  difficulty,  becau.se  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  thing.s  you  were  asking  for 
contradicted  each  other. 

12.013.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh):  You  are  asking, 
as  an  alternative,  for  the  maximum  which  is  allowed 
bjf  the  existing  statute? — Yes. 

12.014.  (Chairman)  : 1 think  that  what  you  want 
us  to  do  is  to  say  that  the  law  should  be  altered  so 
that  you  should  get  the  full  value  in  every  case, 
unfettered  by  any  limitations  of  16  years,  20  years, 
or  even  30  years  ? — Yes. 

12.015.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : What  you  say  is  that 
for  the  permanent  burden  jmu  .should  receive  such 
compensation  as  is  equivalent- to  perpetuity  in  any 
annuity  or  anything  else  you  were  dealing  with? — 
Yes. 

12.016.  Whether  that  is  .30  years’  purchase  or  not 
depends  partly  on  the  money  market? — Yes. 
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12.017.  If  it  is  agreed  that  the  burden  is  per- 
manent you  say  that  the  compensation  should  express 
that  fully.!' — Yes. 

12.018.  It  is  only  if  it  is  not  agreed  that  the  burden 
is  permanent  that  the  question  has  to  be  settled,  and 
if  it  be  not  permanent,  then  there  are  to  be  so  many 
fewer  years’  purchase  in  respect  of  the  qualities' 
which  make  it  other  than  permanent  F — Yes. 

12.019.  If  that  be  your  view,  that  is  what  you  would 
ask  us  to  recommend.!' — That  is  what  I do  ask  you 
to  recommend. 

12.020.  But  if  for  some  reason  or  other  we  think 
that  your  view  is  wrong,  and  that  “permanent  ” does 
not  mean  the  same  as  “ in  perpetuit5%”  and  that  15 
j'ears  must  be  left  as  a maximum,  then  you  say  that 
in  so  far  as  it  affects  what  is  agreed  to  be  permanent, 
it  should  be  15  years’  purchase  or  whatever  the  fixed 
number  of  years  is,  no  more  and  no  less!' — Yes.  That 
is  exactly  my  point. 

12.021.  But  your  leading  point  is  that  it  should  be 
such  a sum,  however  many  years’  purchase  it  works 
out  at,  as  will  replace  the  permanent  loss? — That 
is  so. 

12.022.  {Sh'  Walter  Nicholas) : That  is  your  first 
claim  P — Yes,  and  my  main  claim. 

12.023.  (Col.  Williams) : On  the  question  of  taking 
into  consideration  the  future  growth  of  a County,  all 
you  want  is  to  give  effect  to  the  Report  of  the  Devon- 
shire Committee,  which  said  that  “ they  wmuld,  on 
the  figures  as  they  stand  at  the  appointed  day,  have 
legitimately  imposed  upon  them  an  increased 
burden  "? — Yes. 

12.024.  (Mr.  Fritcha.'1'd) : In  view  of  Mr.  Keen’s 
answers  to  you,  I must  put  some  more  questions. 
(To  the  witness) : You  are  giving  evidence  on  behalf 
of  the  County  Councils  Association  .P— Yes. 

12.025.  Are  you  seriously  asking  us  to  make 
important  amendments  in  the  Act  of  1913  which  was 
passed  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee ? — Unquestionably. 

12.026.  It  is  not  very  long  since  the  Act  was 
passed.  That  Joint  Committee  was  appointed  at  the 
uigent  request  of  the  County  Councils  Association  P — 
Yes. 

12.027.  You  are  not  going  to  suggest,  I am  quite 
sure,  that  as  a tribunal  they  were  either  partial  or 
incompetent  .P — No. 

12.028.  They ^ had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the 
County  Councils  Association  through  their  counsel 
and  their  witnesses? — Yes. 

12.029.  The  County  Councils’  case  was  put  before 
wie  Committee  by  a most  eminent  member  of  the 
Paidiainentary  Bar,  the  Hon.  ,1.  D.  Fitzgeraid.P— Yes, 

12  030.  Did  you  give  evidence  before  them?— I 
think  not. 

12.031.  Then  ive  liave  an  advantage  in  that  respect. 

At  all  events,  they  bad  the  evi-dence  of  a,  man  . 
for  whom  we  all  had  very  great  respect,  and  who  had 
the  advantage  of  seeing  these  questions  from  both 
sides,  first,  as  Town  Clerk  of  one  of  the  largest  Cities, 
and  afterwards  as  Clerk  of  the  Peace  to  one  of  the 

^ Haroourb  Clare?— Yes. 

12.032.  Ihe  Act  having  been  passed  upon  the 
recommendations  of  that  Committee,  what  new  facts 
have  arisen,  or  what  new  facts  are  there,  which  would 
justify  us  111^  re-opening  that  matter?— I would  say 
this;  immediately  upon  the  passing  of  the  1888  Act 
the  same  questions  were  considered  by  an  exceed- 
ngly  able  tribunal — ^Lord  Derby’s  Commission.  They 
had  evidence  before  them,  and  they  considered  all 

le  cases,  and  they  arrived  at  certain  decisions  under 
which  they  gave  30  years’  purchase,  and  in  other 
respects  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  complete  compensa- 
tion  for  any  burden  By  the  accident,  if  I may  call 
t so,  of  a decision  of  the  Couits,  all  that  was  upset; 

in  those  circum- 
stances the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Committee  was  set 

12.033.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  There  was  erreat 
dnmrgcuce  of  opinion  in  the  Courts  as  far  .as  the 
Judges  wore  concerned  ?-Yes,  there  was  great 


divergence  of  opinion  as  far  as  the  Judges  were 
concerned. 

(iMr.  Pritchard)  : Not  in  the  House  of  Lords? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Not  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
I agree. 

12.034.  (M7‘.  Pritchard)  : The  House  of  Lords  were 
unanimous?  Yes,  but  there  had  been  a very  large 
consensus  of  opinion  of  Judges  adverse  to  that  view 
before  the  case  got  to  the  House  of  Lords.  In  those 
ciicumstances  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Committee 
urns  set  up.  They  were  dealing  with  a state  of  affairs 
in  which  there  was  no  compensation  given  at  all. 
They  heard  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  apparently 
with  some  hesitation,  as  one  may  gather  from  their 
■Report,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
no  good  ground  for  compensation  for  loss  of  rateable 
value,  but  that  the  Authorities  should  be  entitled 
to  show  whether  they  were  burdened,  and  that  upon 
the  whole  it  would  be  well  to  put  a maximum  limit 
upon  the  compensation  for  burden.  Now,  I suggest 
that  that  was  recommended  with  considerable 
hesitation,  and  was  rather  in  the  nature  of  a com- 
promise, and  that,  eleven  years  having  elapsed,  this 
Comniission  could  very  well  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Lord  Derby’s  Commission  after  all  were  right 
and  that  these  are  cases  in  which  the  detrinient  if 
any,  should  be  met  by  full  compensation. 

12.035.  Wbat  it  means  is  this,  that  if  we  are  to 
re-open  this  question  from  one  point  of  view  we 
may  be  asked  to  re-open  it  from  the  other  poiAt  of 
view.  IVhich  is  that?  You  mean  to  say  no  com- 
pensation? 

12.036.  Yes,  precisely ?— Yes,  I agree  that  that  is 

SO. 

12.037.  I w-as  rather  hoping,  not  knowing  what  I 
rad  let  m^^self  in  for,  that  we  could  have  regarded 
that  question  as  having  been  settled  by  a tribunal 
specially  set  up  for  the  purpose.  But  if  the  question 
is  brougiht  forward  we  are  bound  to  go  into  it.  You 
told,  my  Lord,  in  regard  to  the  burden,  what  your 
alteniative  proposals  are.  There  are  two  Parts  of 
the  Schedule  to  the  Act  of  1913  ? — Yes. 

12  038.  Part  1 deals  with  adjustment  of  the 
Exchequer  contribution? — Yes. 

th.at?— No^^'^  suggesting  any  modification  of 

12.040.  That  stands?— That  stands. 

12.041.  And  that  as  a matter  of  fact  was  agreed 

^ 1 and  the  Counties?— Yes. 

T in-  need  not  trouble  any  more  about 

bJiat.r" — i tihink  not. 

to  Part  Il-that  is’  the 
wbhb  IE  You  suggest  th.at  in  cases  in 

Ibnll  K*®™  • j Permanent  increase  of  burden,  there 
Shall  be  paid  compensation  equivalent  to  what  is 

permanency  ?— Yes. 

12.044.  In  all  cases? — ^In  all  cases. 

12.045.  And  you  suggest  that  that  is  fair?— Yes. 

12  046.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  find  out  what  is 
fair? — Yes. 

12,047.  Then  may  I put  this  by  way  of  example  : 
take  the  case  of  a Non-County  Borough,  Council  who 
are  an  Elementary  Education  Authority  who  have 
provided  sufficient  schools  in  their  Borough;  there 
is  a rural  parish  adjoining  wdiose  inhabitants  make 
use  of  these  schools,  as  they  very  often  do?— And 
pay  for  the  use. 

12  048.  They  may  pay,  or  they  may  not?— No,  1 
think  that  you  may  say  they  do  pay. 

12.049.  Who  pay  ? — The  area  using  the  school  of  the 
otlier  Authority. 

12.050.  But  you  do  not  suggest  that  they  pay  the 
full  amount?  ^Yes,  the  burden  which  falls  on  the 
rates. 

12,051  Do  you  suggest  that  they  pay  the  full  cost? 

_ Yes.  Reciprocal  agreements  are  usually  entered 
into  now.  The  usual  course  now  is,  and  has  been  for 
some  years,  for  a reciprocal  agreement  to  be  entered 
into  to  pay  a lump  sum  in  respect  of  each  scholar,  that 
being  based  upon  what  is  the  net  cost  of  the  scholar 
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to  the  rates,  after  allowing  for  grant.  That  was  an 
optional  arrangement,  and  may  not  in  the  past  have 
been  made  in  all  cases,  but  now  under  the  recent  Act 
the  Board  of  Education  can  require  payment  of  that 
kind  to  be  made. 

12,052.  I do  not  want  to  go  into  the  details  of  that. 

I will  not  make  use  of  that  example  if  you  do  not 
agree  with  my  view.  My  view  is,  that  in  no  case 
does  the  outside  area  pay  the  full  charge  incurred  by 
the  body  which  provides  the  school?  Am  I wrong  in 
that? — I think  you  are  wrong. 

12.063.  Then  I will  take  another  example,  though 
I think  I am  right.  Take  the  case  of  a County 
Borough  Council  who  have  established  secondary  or 
technical  schools ; frequently  there  are  children  coming 
from  outside  ? — Yes. 

12.064.  Frequently  there  is  no  payment  at  all  from 
the  Education  Authority  outside? — Only  from  the 
children,  yes. 

12.065.  The  children  pay,  hut  there  is  no  charge  on 
the  rates  .P — Yes. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : I can  give  you  an  instance 
in  which  there  is  not  even  a payment  by  the  child  P 

12.056.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Very  likely,  but  that  does 
not  affect  my  point? — There  is  very  often  a larger 
payment  by  those  outside  than  inside. 

12.057.  There  is  no  payment  by  the  Local  Education 
Authority — the  County  Council — outside? — That  is  so. 

12.058.  The  County  Council  are  drawing  rates  for 
higher  education  throughout  that  County  ? — Yes. 

12,069.  Including  this  area  from  which  the  children 
come  into  the  County  Borough  schools? — Yes. 

12.060.  They  are  in  the  fortunate  position  of  draw- 
ing the  rates,  hut  not  having  to  provide  a school, 
because  it  is  provided  elsewhere? — Yes. 

12.061.  That  being  the  case,  they  are  making  a 
profit?— In  respect  of  that  item,  yes. 

12.062.  Now  if  the  County  Borough  is  extended  so 
as  to  take  in  this  area,  the  County  Council  will  cease 
to  get  that  profit  ? — Yes. 

12.063.  There  will  consequently  be  an  increased 
burden?  Are  you  going  to  suggest  to  us  that  in  all 
those  cases  it  is  fair  that  the  County  Council  should 
be  compensated  for  the  increased  burden  on  a per- 
petual basis? — Broadly,  yes,  but  these  cases  must  all 
be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  the  particular  circum- 
stances. I agree  that  it  might  be  possible  in  an 
extreme  case  such  as  you  refer  to  for  a set-off  to  be 
made. 

12.064.  It  is  a common  case? — No,  I think  not. 

12.065.  (Chairman):  A set-off  as  an  adjustment? 
Yes. 

12.066.  You  would  not  consider  the  burden  to  be  so 
great,  because  the  County  Borough  Council  are  already 
shouldering  part  of  it  in  educating  the  children? — Yes. 
It  is  conceivable,  but  it  is  very  difficult,  because  you 
must  consider  all  round  the  subject,  and,  as  a rule, 
there  are  reciprocal  arrangements.  That  is  to  say, 
in  respect  of  the  particular  area  to  wihich  you  are 
referring,  the  children  may  be  going  into  the  Borough 
and  there  may  he  no  payment  from  the  rates  of  the 
County,  but  you  will  find  probably  that  the  County 
Council  have  other  institutions  that  the  children  from 
the  Borough  are  attending,  and  that  the  Borough 
Council  are  making  no  payment,  and  you  must  take 
the  two  into  consideration,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
arrive  at  a scientific  balance,  at  anj’  rate. 

12.067.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  As  a rule  you  will  find 
that  far  more  children  go  from  the  County  into  the 
Borough  secondary  school  than  from  the  Borough  into 
the  County  secondary  school  ? — I should  think  that  is 
so  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  it  very  often  happens 
that  the  County  Council  have  got  some  of  their  higher 
education  institutions  in  the  Borough,  and  that  they 
are  used  more  largely  by  the  Borough  than  by  the 
County. 

12.068.  That  may  he.  You  ask  us  to  recommend 
that  in  those  cases  in  which  the  County  Council  have 
been  making  a profit  in  this  way,  that  profit  should 


be  stereotyped  for  all  time? — Yes,  if  it  is  a perma- 
i.i,ent  burden  which  is  imposed  on  the  County'. 

12.069.  Do  you  really  think  that  that  is  fair?— I 
do.  In  reply  to  y-our  suggestion  that  it  is  not  fair, 

I would, point  out  that  the  Borough  is  gaining  the 
growing  rateable  value  of  the  area-  which  it  has 
absorbed. 

12.070.  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it?— It  ha.s 
annexed  this  area  with  a view  to  its  future  develop- 
ment. It  is  going  to  receive  the  future  rateable 
value  which  will  meet  the  future  expenditure  that 
is  to  be  incurred  in  connection  with  it.  It  is  under 
no  disadvantage  in  not  taking  over  the  present 
profit. 

12.071.  Look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
area  itself?  The  ratepayers  have  been  paying  for 
years  into  the  County  fund  a higher  education  rate 
from  which  they  are  deriving  no  benefit? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : They  are  added  to  the  Borough, 
and  you  say,  in  effect,  that  they  have  to  continue 
paying  that  rate  in  perpetuity? 

12.072.  (Col.  Williams) : A fraction  of  it  ? — A frac- 
tion of  it.  You  are  referring  to  the  people  in  the 
transferred  area? 

12.073.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  Yes? — I think  that  y'our 
illustration  may  assume  that  they  are  going  to  get 
an  advantage  by  being  included  in  the  Borough, 
inasmuch  as  they  will  perhaps  not  pay  for  the  educa- 
tion which  they  receive.  If  the  Borough  Council  are 
meeting  it  partly  out  of  rates,  that  is  their  set-off. 

12,074-5.  They  go  into  the  Borough  because  they 
have  advantages,  but  is  that  any  reason  why,  having 
paid  for  years  for  what  they  have  never  got,  they 
should  continue  to  pay  for  it? — Yes,  I think  so,  be- 
cause it  is  of  the  esisence  of  local  government  in  this 
country  that  you  are  not  going  to  let  every  little 
parish  pay  exactly  what  it  costs,  hut  are  going  to 
group  parishes  into  Unions,  -and  Unions  into  Counties 
and  spread  the  burden  over  rich  and  poor  alike. 

(Mr.  Pritchard)  : I have  given  you  the  example  of 
higher  education  because  that  occurs  to  me. 

12.076.  (Chairman)  : May  I ask  a question  on  that, 
because  I do  not  follow  it?  You  said  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Pritchard’s  first  question  that  in  certain  cases 
you  think  that  an  adjustment  should  be  made  for 
those  children  who  went  into  the  town?  A balance 
should  be  struck  by  saying  that  you  p'ay  so  much 
on  the  higher  education  rate,  and  you  get  so  many 
children  educated  there,  and  the  value  of  it  is  so 
much?  But  I think  that  in  your  answer  at  the  end 
of  the  examination  by  Mr.  Pritchard  you  answered 
rather  differently?  You  said  that  they  must  go  on 
paying  for  ever  that  rate  for  which  they  were  getting 
nothing,  which  struck  me  as  a contradiction  ? — I was 
assuming  that  that  question  of  the  set-off  had  not 
arisen,  or  had  been  dealt  with,  and  that  we  had 
arrived  at  the  net  burden. 

(Chairman):  Then  the  question  does  not  arise? 

12.077.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Will  you  tell  me  what 
you  mean  by  a set-off  ? — The  set-off  I mean  is  the 
calculation  which  might  be  made  in  the  very  extra- 
ordinary case  assumed,  as  it  seems  to  me  it  must  be, 
in  which  the  County  Council  had  deliberately 
neglected  the  duty  of  providing  higher  education 
facilities  on  the  ground  that  they  could  be,  and  were, 
in  fact,  supplied  from  the  Borough.  If  you  could 
imagine  a case  of  that  sort,  I think  you  might  estab- 
lish a set-off.  If  it  is  a mere  accident  that  the 
Borough  is  nearer  and  the  children  go  there,  and 
there  is  no  ground  for  the  County  Council  setting  up 
an  institution,  that  is  different. 

12.078.  (Chairman) : Surely  the  higher  the  educa- 
tion the  fewer  the  institutions,  and  the  more  advis- 
able it  is  that  they  should  be  in  a populous  centre? — 
Yes. 

12.079.  And  it  would  be  very  undesirable,  if  you 
had  a University,  say,  in  -a  big  town,  to  set  up 
another  University  to  serve  the  country  people? — Yes. 

12.080.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Merely  on  this  illus- 
tration, is  it  not  the  fact  that  everywhere  in  Eng- 
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land,  where  there  are  higher  educational  institution.? 
in  a Borough,  those  higher  educational  institutions 
are  in  the  majority  of  cases  contributed  to  by  the 
County  Council,  or  some  of  them  are  County  institu- 
tions in  a Borough  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  so. 

12.081.  And  that  the  provision  of  higher  education 
in  County  Boroughs  by  the  Borough  alone,  with  no 
countervailing  advantage  in  other  forms  of  higher 
education,  is  exceedingly  rare.?— I think  certainly 
exceedingly  rare. 

12.082.  If  such^  a thing  actually  happened,  that 
there  are  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a big  town 
who  can  only  get  their  higher  education  in  that 
town  ; and,  secondly,  the  County  Council  do  not  con- 
tiulbute  to  that  at  all;  and,  thirdly,  the  County 
Council  do  not  pay  .any  higher  fees  on  a capitation 
basis,  as  they  do  in  the  West  Biding — ^where  all  those 
ieatnres  are  absent,  and  the  child  just  outside  comes 
in  and  merely  pays  the  same  fees  as  the  child  inside 
and,  so  far  as  rates  are  concerned,  the  rates  are 
entirely  from  the  Borough  inside— that  particular 
case,  which  I understand  you  wish  to  emphasise  as 
an  unusual  one,  would  and  ought  to  be  the  subject 
lor  special  adjustment,  because  it  is  a special  case?— 
Yes. 

12.083.  Let  me  give  you  one  case  which  happens  in 
my  own  County.?  We  have  a partnership  school  for 
boys  in  the  County  Borough  of  Noidhampton.  There 
are  also  two  schools  for  girfe  in  the  County  Borough, 
to  one  of  which  the  County  Council  contribute,  and 
to  the  other  tliey  do  not;  and  there  there  are  arrange- 
ments  for  fees  being  paid.  In  practice  it  works  out 
that  the  County  Council  pay  more  than  their  share  of 
the  boj's  school  in  proportion  to  the  attendance,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  girls  are  admitted  to  the 
girls’  school  to  which  the  County  Council  do  not  con- 
ti  ibute  by  paying  the  ordinary  fee,  or  very  slightly 
111016.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing  you  mean  by  saying 
that  you  have  to  take  the  whole  thing  into  account? — 
Yes. 

12.084.  But  if  on  the  balance  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  people  are  getting  benefit  from  the  Borough  as 
against  the  County,  though  they  live  in  the  County 
with  nothing  countervailing,  then  you  say  that  that 
is  a question  for  special  adjustment,  whatev'er  be  the 
number  of  years?— Yes.  If  I might  add  to  that,  I do 
not  think  that  the  point  is  affected  by  the  considera- 
tion tbat,^  even  in  the  area  of  a County  apart  from 
any  question  of  extension  or  alteration  of  boundaries, 
one  part  of  the  County  gets  a different  benefit  from 
another.  May  I also,  on  the  point  you  were  on, 
quote  the  case  of  London  as  illustrating  what  is  done.? 
The  Loudon  County  Council  supply  very  considerable 
educational  facilities  for  children  from  the  areas  sur- 
rounding it.  Now,  the  London  County  Council  have, 
since  the  Royal  Co'mmission  on  London  Government 
was  set  up,  entered  into  arrangements  with  the 
Councils  of  adjoining  Counties  of  a reciprocal  kind 
under  which  London  will  pay  for  any  London  children 
going  out,  and  those  outside  Counties  will  pay  to 
London  for  any  children  coming  in,  the  amount 
which  falls  upon  the  rates.  And  it  differs;  that  is 
to  say,  a,  Hertfordshire  child  coming  into  a London 
institution  pays  a very  much  larger  sum  than  London 
would  pay  for  a London  child  going  into  a Hertford- 
shire institution. 

12,085.  (Chairman)  ■.  I think  we  are  rather  off  the 
point?  The  point  Mr.  Pritchard  was  on  was  the 
theory  of  the  thing,  not  the  question  of  reciprocal 
arrangements,  or  whether  the  Hertfordshire  child 
gets  the  benefit  over  London,  or  whether  London  gets 
a benefit  over  Hertfordshii-e.  What  we  are  trying 
to  get  at  is  the  case  which  you  are  putting  forward 
for  the  co'mplete  burden,  without  any  question  of  a 
limit.  I gather  that  you  consider  that  the  burden 
should  be  the  true  burden,  and  that  if  anything  of 
this  bind  should  happen,  every  set-off  should  be  made 
which  exists? — Yes;  to  arrive  at  the  true  burden. 
That  is  a very  excellent  term  to  apply  to  it. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : It  is  a very  difficult  subject,  and 
it  is  not  dragged  in  at  my  instance. 


(Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  What  do  you  refer  to? 

[Mr.  Pritchard) : The  question  of  the  variation  of 
the  Act  of  1913.  I was  hoping  that  we  should  not 
have  had  to  go  into  that. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I have  never  before  known 
you  entertain  a hope  on  so  slight  a foundation. 

12,086.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : I was  too  optimistic.  (To 
the  witness) : In  answer  to  Sir  Byland  Adkins  you 
said  that  the  example  which  I gave  was  rather  a 
special  case? — Yes. 

12, 08 1.  In  a case  like  that,  you  probably  would  not 
press  for  compensation  based  upon  perpetuity  for  the 
loss  of  profit? — I would  pi’ess  for  compensation  based 
upon  perpetuity,  but  I would  adjust  it  so  as  to  get 
at  the  true  burden.  That  would  be  for  the  arbitrator. 
It  is  difficult,  I agree,  but  it  is  not  impossible. 

12.088.  I am  afraid  we  must  explore  this  further  ? — 
AVe  must  have  the  full  circumstances  to  get  at  the 
exact  way  in  which  we  would  adjust  the  burden. 

12.089.  Dealing  with  this  particular  service  of 
higher  education  of  children  from  the  County,  going 
into  the  Borough  school,  and  no  contribution  by  the 
County  Council  at  all,  what  do  yoii  suggest  by  way 
of  a set-off  that  there  could  be  ? — I cannot  make  a 
suggestion  as  to  a set-off.  I agree  that  you  can 
ascertain  what  the  burden  upon  the  County  Council 
is. 

12.090.  That  is  loss  of  profit? — Yes.  I agree  thal 
you  might  represent  to  the  arbitrator  that  that  profit 
ought  not  to  have  been  received,  because  the  County 
Council  ought  to  have  provided  otherwise  for  their 
children,  and  that  therefore  he  should  make  some 
deduction, 

12.091.  I am  not  suggesting  that  the  County 

Councils  neglect  anything  at  all;  I think  they  are 
very  wise.? — Your  case  would  be  very  weak  unless 
you  could  suggest  something  of  that  sort.  ' 

12.092.  (Chairman) : Surely  it  is  not  the  case  than 
the  County  Council  are  obliged  to  provide  schools 
when  good  schools  are  provided  in  the  Borough? — 
They  have  to  pay  for  them.  Mr.  Pritchard  is  assum- 
ing that  the  County  Council  pays  nothing.  I say 
that  that  would  be  very  unusual. 

(Chairman)  : We  know  that  in  Lancashire  and  the 
West  Biding  there  are  arrangements  the  other  way, 
and  therefore  this  question  would  not  arise,  but  the 
question  is,  what  should  be  done  whei’e  it  does  arise. 

(Sir  M^alter  Nicholas) : There  should  be  no  doubt  as 
to  what  the  legal  obligation  is.  The  legal  obligation 
is  upon  the  County  Council  to  provide  secondary 
education  for  its  pupils. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : When  it  is  wanted. 

12.093.  (Sir  Mlalter  JS' icholas) : The  legal  obligation 
is  upon  them.  That  is  the  statutory  duty;  how  they 
carry  it  out  is  quite  a different  thing.  They  may 
carry  it  out  by  making  g,  mutual  arrangement  or 
they  may  provide  their  own  school,  but  the  legal 
obhgation  is  upon  them?— In  the  case  which  Mr. 
-Pritchard  is  putting  to  me  he  is  assuming  that  no 
payment  is  made  by  the  County  Council.  I think 
that  he  might  very  well  represent  to  the  arbitrator 
that  a payment  of  so  much  per  child  should  have  been 
made,  and  that  he  should  deduct  the  amount  of  such 
payments  in  ascertaining  the  burden. 

12.094.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) ; And  also  he  should 
be  satisfied  that  there  is  no  countervailing  benefit  in 
eperation  in  the  same  area? — Yes. 

(Chairman)  : You  were  not  suggesting  tha-i  the 
County  Council  were  evading  g statutory  obligation 
in  any  way  ? 

(Mr.  Pritchard)  : No. 

(Cnairma.n) : Otherwise  cadit  quaestio. 

12.095.  (Ml.  Pritchard) : Assuming  that  the  County 
Council  are  in  fact  making  a payment,  still  it  is 
costing  them  a good  deal  less  than  it  would  have  cost 
them  to  have  provided  schools  for  these  children 
themselves  ? — It  may  or  may  not. 

12.096.  But  surely? — It  would  depend  entirely'  upon 
what  other  arrangements  they  would  rngke.  Natur- 
ally a County  Council  do  not  set  up  a school  unless 
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they  have  a sufficient  iiumher  of  children  to  provide 
for ; they  make  other  arrangements  feomewhere. 

]2j097.  It  may  be  that  in  some  oases  it  is  cheaper? 
—Yes.  For  elementary  school  children  it  is  some- 
times cheaper  to  hire  an  omnibus  to  take  them  to  the 
school  rather  than  to  build  a school. 

12.098.  In  those  cases  they  would  get  off  cheaper 
than  they  would  but  for  the  existence  of  the  Borough  ? 
—Yes. 

12.099.  To  that  extent  they  are  making  a profit? 
Are  you  going  to  compensate  them  in  perpetuity  for 
that  profit? — I do  not  think  that  that  would  ari.se 
as  an  item  of  profit  in  any  adjustment  claim. 

12.100.  Why  not? — Because  the  assumption  would 
be  that  the  payment  they  were  making  was  a pay- 
ment of  the  cost. 

12.101.  Yes,  perhaps  it  is? — You  want  me  to  assume 
lhat  it  is  less  than  the  cost — that  the  County  Council 
would  have  incurred  a higher  cost  if  they  had  pro- 
vided the  accommodation  themselves.  I do  not  think 
that  a claim  would  ever  be  made  for  that. 

12.102.  The  payment  of  the  cost  would  be  a pay- 
ment of  the  cost  to  the  Borough,  not  to  the  County  ? — 
Yes. 

12.103.  And  it  would  probably  be  a great  deal  les,s 
than  if  they  put  up  schools  themselves  ?— Yes.  I do 
not  think  that  such  a claim  has  ever  been  raised. 

12.104.  I will  give  you  another  illustration,  but 

may  I ask  you  fii-st,  is  this  suggestion  of  yours  to 
apply  to  all  adjustments,  not  only  between  Counties 
and  Boroughs  but  also  between  Urban  -and  Rural 
Districts? — Certainly.  I do  not  think  that  there 

should  be  differentiation. 

12,106.  Then  it  will  apply  to  all  services? — Yes. 

12.106.  Now  I will  put  another  illustration,  and 
you  will  tell  me  whether  it  is  fair  in  this  case?  I do 
not  know  whether  it  quite  fits  in  with  the  facts,  but 
it  is  very  much  the  same  as  the  question  which  arose 
in  the  Queenboroug'h  case.  Adjoining  a Borough  was 
a rural  parish;  for  -one  part  of  the  parish  a sewerage 
scheme  had  been  provided;  for  the  other  part,  which 
is  nearer  the  Borough,  there  was  no  sewerage  scheme. 
The  Borough  was  extended  and  took  in  the  part 
which  was  not  sewered.  Do  you  suggest  that  it  is 
fair  that  the  ratepayers  of  that  part  of  the  parish, 
who  had  for  years  been  paying  towards  the  sewerage 
scheme  from  which  they  derived  no  possible  benefit, 
should  continue  to  pay  in  perpetuity? — No.  I have 
very  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  that  question,  and 
it  is  one  which  arises  very  frequently.  I would  very 
much  rather  not  express  an  opinion  upon  it. 

12.107.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Were  you  engaged 
in  that  particular  case? — Yes. 

12.108.  (Sir  E,yland  Adkins) : All  these  difficulties, 
which  are  great,  go  to  the  quantum  of  loss  ? — Yes. 

12.109.  And  not  to  the  capitalising  of  the  quantum 
by  a perpetuity  figure? — Yes. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I d-o  not  think  that  that  last 
illustration  is  right. 

12.110.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : I suggest  to  you  that  it 
is  unfair  to  make  them  pay  at  all  ? — The  case  which 
you  are  putting  to  me  is  one  which  -does  not  arise  on 
the  adjustment  of  burden.  It  arises  ordinarily  onj  the 
adjustment  of  assets  -and  liabilities. 

12.111.  I think  that  it  did  in  Queenborough  ? — 
I do  not  think  that  it  arose  on  the  question  of 
burden . 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I did  not  mean  to  -suggest 
that  there  were  no  cases,  hut  I suggest  that  these 
points  go  to  the  amount  of  burden,  and  not  to  the 
question  of  perpetuity? 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : My  contention  is  that  it  is  unfair 
that  you  should  continue  to  rate  these  people  at  all. 

12.112.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins):  There  may  be  cases 
in  which  there  is  not  any  claim  at  all;  it  is  quantum 
only  where  there  is  any.  It  may  be  a very  good  case 
in  which  there  is  nothing  to  pay,  hut  if  they  have 
anything  to  pay,  if  there  is  any  loss  big  or  little, 
I understand  the  witness  says  that  the  lose  ought  to 
be  calculated  on  a perpetuity  scale? — Yes. 


(Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  It  is  not  quantum;  it  is 
burden,  and  on  Mr.  Pritchard’s  illustration  there  can 
be  no  question  about  it  that  the  sewered  part  of  the 
parish  c-ould  claim  that  they  had  lost  the  part  which 
was  not  sewered,  and  that  therefore  there  was  an 
increased  burden  put  upon  them.  I think  that  the 
arbitrator  is  bound  to  investigate  that. 

12.113.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : Is  mine  an  unfair  propo- 
sition ? — I can  see  a good  deal  -of  unfairness  about  it. 

I have  had  the  question  come  up  in  both  ways. 

I have  had  the  case  in  which  the  Borough — and  this 
is  the  more  frequent  case — has  annexed  a part  of  the 
drained,  area,  the  part  which  alone  was  sewered. 
The  Borough  has  taken  over  the  sewere,  and  has 
claimed  from  the  excluded  area  a continuing  contri- 
bution to  the  debt,  although  that  excluded  area  never 
ha-d  any  benefit  from  the  sewers.  That  is  the  more 
common  case.  The  reply  to  that  is  that  that  excluded 
area  ought  not  to  continue  to  contribute  to  the  debt, 
because,  had  there  been  no  change  of  area,  in  due 
course  of  time  it  would  have  required  to  be  sewered 
also,  and  it  would  have  had  the  contribution  from  the 
sewered  area.  That  is  the  argument,  which  cairies 
very  great  weight,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  you 
are  splitting  up  an  area  which  has  been  liable  to  be 
assessed  generally,  although  the  service  was  in  a part 
only  of  the  area,  it  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at 
abstract  justice.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  you 
have  got  simply  to  accept  the  inevitable,  and  say  that 
it  was  right  that  the  sewerage  should  be  charged  over 
the  defined  drainage  area,  and  if  that  is  to  be  altered, 
the  unsewered  part  must  continue  to  contribute  to 
the  debt,  although  it  is  certainly  not  equitable. 

12.114.  (Chairman) : AVhy  should  not  it  come  in 
later,  when  it  does  become  sewered,  and  pay  for  it? — 
That  would  be  a very  excellent  solution.  The  only 
point  is  that,  a change  of  area  having  taken  iilace, 
it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  say  that  a Borough, 
when  the  outside  area  desired  to  be  sewered,  should 
contribute.  It  might  be  years  afterwards. 

12.115.  There  are  cases  in  which,  when  a new  sewer 
is  joined  on  to  a system,  they  pay  a contribution? 
— Yes,  they  come  to  terms.  There  have  been  cases 
in  which,  when  an  unsewered  -area  requires  to  be 
sewered,  it  is  at  liberty  to  connect  with  the  Borough 
sewers.  There  have  been  many  cases  of  that  kind,  I 
think. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : It  is  like  the  grievance  of  a 
farmer  in  a farmhouse  having  to  pay  for  the  sanita- 
tion of  a village  a mile  away? 

12.116.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : You  are  asking  us  to  tear 
up  the  decision  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  1911,  and 
then  you  state  that  we  cannot  do  abstract  justice? — 
That  decision  did  not  do  abstract  justice,  nor  did 
Lord  Derby’s  Commission.  You  cannot  get  it. 

12.117.  (Sir  G-eorge  Macdonogh) : Is  there  anything 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Devonshire  Committee  to 
show  that  the  figure  of  15  years’  purchase  was  fixed 
for  any  reason  other  than  that  it  was  the  mean 
between  nothing  and  30  years? — I think  there  is 
nothing. 

12.118.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Was  not  there  a reference 
to  Scotch  procedure  ? — There  was  a reference  to  Scotch 
procedure,  but  I think  that  was  simply  to  this  effect, 
that  Scotch  procedure  had  been  based  upon  12J  years 
as  an  average  for  all  burdens,  permanent  or  tem- 
porary, and  that  that  seemed  not  an  unreasonable 
wmy  of  viewing  the  matter.  It  was  something  to 
that  effect.  But  that  was  not  negativing  the  pro- 
posal that  there  should  be  30  years’  purcha.se  for  part 
of  the  burden. 

12.119.  (Chairman) : Shall  we  pass  from  that  ques- 
tion to  the  question  of  the  ExcheqTier  Contribution 
Account?  You  tell  us  of  the  method  of  adjusting 
which  we  had  yesterday  at  length — that  is.  Lord 
Derby’s  method — and  then  we  come  to  paragraph  42, 
in  which  you  deal  with  the  difficulties.  Perhaps  you 
will  tell  us  a little  more  on  that  point,  if  you  wi.sh  to 
do  so? — The  main  difficulty  in  that  ca.se  is  that  you 
are  dealing  with  a part  of  an  area,  and  you  have  to 
ascertain  not  only  what  was  the  cost,  on  an  average 
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of  five  years,  of  the  roads  in  the  whole  of  the 
undivided  area,  but  also  in  the  part  transferred. 
Sometimes  that  occasions  great  dispute  as  to  what 
was  the  cost,  because  accounts  are  not  kept  so  as  to 
show  the  expenditure  in  every  part  of  a rural  area. 
It  is  a difficulty  which  is  met.  It  is  troublesome, 
but  there  is  no  question  of  principle  which  we  raise 
upon  it;  I simply  mention  it  as  a difficulty. 

12.120.  It  may  exist  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
accounts  are  not  kept  absolutely  as  they  ought  to  be  ? 
— No,  they  are  kept  as  they  ought  to  be. 

12.121.  But  they  might  have  been  kept  in  a 
different  way,  and  the  difficulty  would  then  never 
have  arisen  F — Yes,  that  is  all  it  amounts  to. 

12.122.  That  is  a question  of  detail  which  should 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  any  principle? — I agree. 

12.123.  (Mr.  Fritchwirl) : You  are  not  seeking  to 
modify  it? — No. 

12.124.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I wanted  to  ask  you 
a question  on  paragraph  41?  I take  it  that  you  do 
not  seek  to  alter  the  existing  law,  but  it  is  not 
unimportant  to 'observe  that  the  ascertainment  of  the 
rateable  values  referred  to  in  sub-paragaph  (d) — 
that  is,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament — is  an  ascertain- 
ment on  the  appointed  day.P — Yes. 

12.125.  It  is  stereotyped  there? — Yes,  it  is  stereo- 
typed there. 

12.126.  And  a prospective  survey  of  the  growth  of 
rateable  value  is  not  admissible.? — No.  That  is  a 
great  inconsistency,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  you 
should  take  a stereotyped  date  for  one  purpose  and 
not  for  the  other. 

12.127.  (Sir  Hyland  Adlcins) : The  latter  part  of 
paragraph  42  I should  like  to  understand  better. 
You  say,  “ Other  questions  have  arisen  as  to  whether 
the  adjustment  is  of  the  revenue  receivable  as  at  the 

3,ppoint©d  day  ’ or  whether  each  future  year’s 
revenue  is  to  be  apportioned  in  the  manner  provided 
by  the  Act  involving,  as  is  very  usual,  a pooling 
after  the  ‘ appointed  day  ’ of  the  revenues  of  the 
County  and  County  Boroughs  and  an  annual  adjust- 
ment of  the  pool”.? — I think  I may  say  there  that 
the  question  does  not  often  arise  in  connection  with 
the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account.  The  last  part 
of  paragraph  42  scarcely  arises  in  cases  in  which 
the  adjustment  is  made  under  Part  I of  the  Schedule 
with  regard  to  the  main  roads.  It  arises  perhaps, 
and  I think  actually,  in  some  cases  in  which  the 
adjustment  has  been  by  agreement  and  not  under 
the  terms  of  the  Schedule.  But  it  ia  also  a question 
which  arises  more  particularly  on  the  burden  claim, 
and  I think  that  I should  more  properly  have  refeiued 
to  it  there.  If  and  so  far  as  it  arises  on  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  Exdhequer  Contribution  Account  it  is 
this ; there  are  two  methods,  as  I explained  yester- 
day, of  adjusting  the  Exchequer  Contribution 
Account.  One,  and  the  more  frequent  one  now,  is 
to  pool  the  revenues  of  the  County  and  the  County 
Boroughs  within  tlie  area,  and  take  out  of  the  pool 
the  priority  payments  and  half  the  cost  of  the  main 
loads,  and  distribute  the  remainder  in  the  propor- 
tions of  rateable  values.  It  has  not  been  abundantly 
clear  that,  except  where  this  Part  I absolutely 
applies,  the  half  cost  of  the  main  roads  which  is  taken 
out  of  the  pool  may  not  be  the  half  cost  in  the  year 
in  respect  of  which  the  division  is  being  made.  That 
is  to  say,  if  you  are  dividing  each  future  year’s 
revenue,  there  would  be  some  logic  in  saying  that  out 
of  that  you  should  take  half  of  the  cost  of  the  main 
roads  for  that  year.  But  I think  that  it  is  quite 
clear  that  Part  I of  the  Schedule  intended  an  average 
of  the  five  years  preceding  the  appointed  day,  and 
therefore  I think  that  there  is  not  so  much  that 
arises  on  the  adjustment  of  the  Exchequer  Contribu- 
tion Account. 

12.128.  You  therefore  make  the  adjustment  of  the 
lijXcliecjuGr  Goiitributioii  Account  on  th©  averag©  cost 
of  the  main  roads  for  the  previous  five  years  ? — Yes. 

12.129.  The  Exchequer  Contribution  is  paid 
annually.  Does  that  mean  that  the  same  sum  or  the 


same  proportion  is  paid  year  after  year  indepen- 
dently of  the  fact  that  in  the  Borough  or  the  County 
more  has  been  spent,  more  on  one  side  vis-d-vis  the 
other,  than  was  the  case  in  the  five  years? — Yes,  the 
same  sum  is  taken  quite  independently  of  the  varia- 
tion in  expenditure  or  income. 

12.130.  It  is  stereotyped  at  that  average? — Yes. 

12.131.  And  perpetuated? — ^Yes,  unless  the  adjust- 
ment is  revised  after  periods  of  five  years,  which  is 
allowed  under  the  1888  Act,  although  not  often 
resorted  to. 

12.132.  That  is  one  method.  What  was  the  other 
method? — The  other  method  was  to  ascertain  in  the 
same  way  what  were  the  shares  at  the  “ appointed 
day  ” and  then  to  divert  the  revenue  at  the  source 
and  arrive  at  a balance  representing  the  profit  or 
surplus  on  the  account,  and  treat  that  only  as  an 
annuity  payable  in  perpetuity  by  one  Authority  to 
the  other. 

12.133.  Is  that  the  better  plan? — I regarded  that 
as  better,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  more  finality 
about  it.  It  does  not  lend  itself  to  revision  at  short 
periods,  but  I still  think  it  the  better  plan  so  far 
as  it  can  be  adopted.  There  is  another  difficulty 
about  it,  that  at  a certain  stage  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  declined  to  make  the  variation  in  their 
certificate  of  discontinued  grants  which  they  had  been 
malring  in  earlier  years;  and  that  was  necessary  in 
order  to  divert  the  Estate  Duties  and  so  on,  from 
the  one  Authority  to  the  other. 

12.134.  Why  did  they  do  that? — I think  they 
represented  that  it  was  very  troublesome  to  ascertain 
what  were  the  discontinued  grants  in  respect  of  a 
divided  area.  There  were  no  other  grounds,  so  far 
as  I am  aware. 

12.135.  Would  their  declining  to  do  that  prevent 

the  adoption  of  this  second  method? — Yes.  They 

have  said  in  effect  “ We  object  to  altering  our  certi- 
ficate of  discontinued  grants,  and  we  think  the 
Authorities  must  adjust  the  matter  between  them- 
selves without  our  assistance.”  But  it  was  a very 
convenient  way  to  have  the  certificate  altered,  and 
then  the  revenue  and  the  growing  produce  of  the 
revenue  was  automatically  diverted  to  the  Borough. 

12.136.  Th'at  is  not  a method  on  which  the  Counties 
take  one  view  and  the  Boroughs  another? — No. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins') : Does  Mr.  Collins  agree  that 
that  is  the  better  of  the  two  methods  ? 

(Mr.  Collins) : There  are  cases  in  which  it  would 
bo  better,  in  my  view,  but  in  other'  oases  it  would  be 
rather  risky. 

(Chairma,n) : If  there  is  any  question  of  difference 
Mr.  Collins  will  tell  us  when  he  is  called. 

12.137.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I suppose  that  the 
periodical  revision  which  arises  on  the  first  method  is 
a revision  which  either  Authority  can  claim  unless 
they  enter  into  an  undertaking  that  they  will  not  ? — 
Yes. 

12.138.  As  a rule,  do  the  Authorities  hold  out  for 
periodical  revision  or  not? — No,  there  have  been  very 
few  cases.  I have  been  concerned,  I think,  in  only 
one  case,  which  was  between  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  and  the  County  Boroughs  in  it.  I do  not 
call  to  mind  another  case,  though  there  may  have 
been  some.  They  are  very  infrequent. 

12.139.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : Is  the  revision 
wanted  on  account  of  changes  in  the  cost  of  road 
maintenance?  No,  not  so  much  that,  though  what 
led  to  it  was,  in  fact,  largely  the  road  ciuestion.  It 
arose  in  this  way,  that  the  adjustment  as  between 
Leeds  and  the  West  Hiding  took  into  consideration 
the  grant  for  the  half  cost  of  main  roads,  as  did  all 
the  adjustments,  but  in  the  standard  year  that  wa-s 
taken  for  the  purpose  Leeds  had  had  a dispute  with 
the  County  Council,  and  had  not  received  any  grant 
within  the  year,  so  that  the  figures  which  were  taken 
into  consideration  as  due  to  Leeds  were  unduly  low, 
and  Leeds  had  been  suffering  an  obvious  injustice. 
This  was  set  right  by  the  revision  which  was  arrived 
at. 
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12.140.  (Chairman):  Shall  we  pass  to  paragraph  43, 
the  question  of  Licence  Duties?  Have  you  anything 
to  add  to  that?— No,  I have  been  dealing  with  that  in 
my  answers. 

(Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  paragraph  44  ? 

12.141.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Which  is  the  case 
in  which  a County  Borough  has  not  become  the 
Police  Authority?  We  are  not  dealing  with  the 
original  County  Boroughs,  among  which  there  were  a 
few  exceptional  places,  but  with  Boroughs  with  over 
50,000  populations?  Ls  that  by  agreement  between 
the  two  parties? — In  the  ordinary  way  a County 
Borough  would  become  the  Police  Authority,  but 
they  cannot  set  up  a separate  police  force  without 
the  authority  of  the  Home  Office,  and  the  Home  Office 
will  not  give  the  necessary  authority  unless  the  popu- 
lation is  at  least  100,000.  The  point  of  difficulty  that 
arises  in  connection  with  that  arose  in  an  adjustment 
between  Darlington  County  Borough  and  the  Durham 
County  Council,  in  which  I was  concerned.  Part  of 
the  Exchequer  contribution  revenues  is,  of  course,  in 
respect  of  half  the  pay  and  cost  of  the  clothing  of  the 
police,  and  the  County  Borough  claimed  that  they 
were  entitled  to  have  their  full  share  of  the 
Exchequer  contribution  revenue,  including  the 
equivalent  of  the  half  share  of  the  cost  of  police, 
although  at  that  time  they  w'ere  not  entitled  to  set 
up  a separate,  police  force.  The  arrangement  ulti- 
mately come  to  was  that  they  received  their  portion 
of  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account;  they  paid 
a County  rate  for  police  as  if  they  were  remaining  a 
part  of  the  police  County,  and  in  addition  they 
accounted  to  the  County  for  the  proportion  of  the 
Exchequer  contribution  revenue  which  represented 
the  half  cost  of  the  police. 

12.142.  It  is  rather  an  elaborate  method  ? — It  is 
rather  an  elaborate  method. 

12.143.  (Chairman):  Is  it  satisfactory? — Yes,  and 
I think  that  the  underlying  reason  was  that  the 
Exchequer  contribution  revenues  had  been  so  rapidly 
diminishing  in  relation  to  the  demands  upon  them 
that  they  thought  that  it  was  wise  to  make  sure  that 
the  fund  should  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  half  cost 
rather  than  to  take  an  adjustment,  perhaps  many 
years  hence,  when  they  set  up  a separate  police  force. 

12.144.  “ A bird  in  hand?  ” — Yes. 

12.145.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  I notice  that  Mr. 
Dixon,  of  the  Home  Office,  says  that  a number  of 
County  Boroughs  of  considerable  size;  are  by  agreement 
policed  by  the  County  police*  ? — Yes. 

12.146.  I understand  you  to  tell  us  that  if  they  are 
under  100,000  population  the  Home  Office  is  the  deter- 
mining authority? — I think  I am  right  there. 

12.147.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : In  any  case,  probably,  an 
agreement  would  be  necessary? — Yes,  if  they  are  to  be 
policed  by  the  County  force. 

12.148.  The  Home  Office  can  insist  upon  it.  The 
police  are  practically  a Home  Office  body  now,  and  the 
Home  Office  say  that  they  will  not  allow  a Borough 
to  establish  a separate  police  force?  The  Boroughs 
are  bound  to  make  an  agreement.  You  speak  of  this 
difficulty  in  regard  to  the  police;  apparently  it  is  not 
a serious  one?  You  do  not  put  that  forward  as  one 
of  the  things  which  are  likely  to  cause  alarm  in  our 
minds? — No,  it  is  one  of  the  minor  points  which, 
aggregated,  amount  to  a matter  of  some  importance. 

12.149.  There  is  a certain  amount  of  trouble  and 
difficulty  which  has  to  be  overcome? — Yes. 

12.150.  If  I had  to  do  it  myself,  I dare  say  I should 
be  very  sorry,  but  knowing  that  the  parties  have  the 
assistance  of  you  and  other  gentlemen  in  your  pro- 
fession, are  not  they  able  to  get  over  these  difficulties  ? 
— We  are  all  fallible,  and  we  may  on  these  numerous 
points  of  difficulty  overlook  one  which  may  result  in 
serious  detriment  to  one  party  or  the  other. 

12,161.  (Chairman)  : Is  it  not  the  case  that  the 
question  of  determination  of  the  burden  and  the 
adjustment  is  the  main  point,  and  all  the  rest  falls 

* See  Home  Office  (Dixon),  M.  63  (II.,  243). 


away  ?— That  is  the  greater  part,  but  there  are  other 
matters  on  the  remainder  of  the  adjustment. 

12.152.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins):  If  the  limit  below 
which  no  County  Borough  could  be  created  were 
100,000,  there  would  be  no  bother  about  the  police? 

That  is  so. 

12.153.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I am  rather  confused 
about  paragraph  42.  I do  not  quite  understand  it, 
to  be  quite  frank.  Under  what  section  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  does  this  annual  investigation  or  revision 
take  place? — Under  the  Adjustments  x\ct.  Section 
1 (1)  (n)  introduces  the  Schedule,  Part  I,  which  says 
“ The  portion  of  the  Local  Taxation  Licences  and 
Estate  Duty  Grant  payable  or  estimated  to  be  payable 
in  respect  of  the  area  of  the  Administrative  County 
as  it  existed  immediately  before  the  appointed  day 
shall  after  the  appointed  day  be  divided  between  the 
Councils  between  which  the  adjustment  is  to  be 
made.” 

12.154.  That  is  only  in  relation  to  revenue? — ^Yes. 
12’l55.  The  apportionment  is  always  governed  by 

the  words  in  paragraph  (d)  of  Part  I — ■“  shall  be 
divided  between  the  Councils  in  xiroportion  to  the 
rateable  values  on  the  a-xipointed  day”? — Yes,  that 
is  the  iiortions  of  revenue. 

12.156.  You  can  make  an  investigation  of  the 
revenue  annually  if  you  like? — Yes. 

12.157.  But  the  balance  after  making  the  priority 
payments  is  divided  according  to  stereotyped  rateable 
value  on  the  apxiointed  day  ? — Yes,  so  that  although 
the  rateable  values  may  change  in  relation  to  one 
another  very  considerably  in  after  years,  no  change  is 
made  in  that  direction. 

12.158.  And  the  revenues  may  change  also  ? — Yes. 

12.159.  (Chairman)  : Now  shall  we  pass  to  para- 
graph 45,  as  to  the  adjustment  of  property  and  debt? 

I think  we  discussed  that  at  some  length  yesterday, 
the  question  o^f  Shire  Halls,  and  so  forth? — Yes,  we 
did  very  considerably. 

12.160.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I was  a little  con- 
fused when  I first  read  the  paragraph.  You  say  “ the 
general  principle  being  to  give  to  the  Borough  a 
share  of  any  buildings  in  respect  of  which  it  had 
been  deprived  of  beneficial  interest  or  occuiiation.” 
What  sort  of  buildings  does  that  mean? — Well,  a 
lunatic  asylum  is  the  simplest  example.  Say  a 
Borough  had  been  contributing  to  a County  lunatic 
asylum,  and  the  lunatic  asylum,  we  will  say,  had 
1,000  beds,  and  the  Borough  patients  on  the  average 
had  occupied  20  beds,  then  the  Borough  would  claim 
that  it  had  been  deprived  of  the  user  of  20  beds  in 
that  asylum. 

12.161.  Why? — On  the  ground  that  it  would  no 
doubt  in  future  have  to  take  its  lunatics  out  of  that 
asjdum  and  provide  for  them  elsewhere. 

12.162.  Why?  I do  not  quite  follow.  Prom  a 
number  of  County  Boroughs  they  send  their  (latients 
to  the  County  asylum? — Under  agreement. 

12.163.  Do  you  mean  that  when  the  Non-County 
Borough  was  part  of  the  County  for  general  County 
Xiurposes,  and  one  of  the  puriioses  was  the  care  of 
lunatics,  it  sent  its  patients  there  just  as  the  village 
did? — Yes. 

12.164.  If  it  becomes  a County  Borough  it  ha.s  no 
longer  a right  to  send  patients  there  except  by  agree- 
ment?— That  is  so. 

12.165.  And  therefore  it  asks  for  compensation  on 
account  of  that? — Yes. 

(Chairman)  : I think  we  discussed  this  question 
yesterday. 

12.166.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I only  wanted  ito 
understand  what  the  sentence  meant? — As  you  have 
mentioned,  there  is  no'  reason  why  a sexiarate  lunatic 
asylum  should  bo  set  up.  Arrangements  are  very 
often  come  to,  and  in  fact,  unless  the  xiopulation  of 
the  County  Borough  is  at  least  150,000,  there  is  no 
probability  that  it  could  set  uxi  an  asylum  on 
economical  lines. 

12.167.  (Chairman) : Then  we  also  discussed  para- 
graph 46  at  very  considerable  length  yesterday? — Yes. 
The  only  fresh  point  I raise  on  that  is  that  very  often. 
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although  the  Borough  has  been  deprived  of  user,  the 
County  has  obtained  no  additional  user  itself,  that 
is  to  say,  you  have  a white  elephant  sometimes. 

12.168.  (Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : What  kind  of  building 
becomes  the  white  elephant? — It  would  Bometimes 
arise  over  a school  for  defectives,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  It  arises  less  in  County  services  than  in 
others.  In  regard  to  a workhouse,  in  some  cases  of 
an  alteration  of  Union  areas  patients  have  Ibeen 
taken  out,  so  that  the  workhouse  has  twice  as  much 
accommodation  as  it  can  use.  That  is  the  kind  of 
point  that  arises. 

12.169.  (Chairman) : There  are  a lot  of  empty 
rooms? — Yes.  It  may  happen  in  an  isolation  hospital 
that  the  Borough  may  be  entitled  to  beds,  but  the 
removal  of  patients  will  not  help  the  County,  because 
they  have  ample  accommodation  in  any  event. 

12.170.  (Sir  Byland  Adhins) : There  is  no  power  to 
make  an  agreement  between  the  Authorities  for  joint 
use  compulsory? — No. 

12.171.  In  the  case  of  an  isolation  hospital  that 
would  be  the  natural  thing  to  do? — Yes. 

12.172.  (Chairman) : I suppose,  as  a rule,  joint 
aiiangemente  are  made? — They  are  very  frequently 
made. 

12.173.  (Sir  Byland  Adhins) ; You  say  “ it  has  been 

very  difficult  to  reconcile  these  divergent  points  of 
view.”  ^ I suppose  these  are  matters  which  the  arbi- 
trator in  each  individual  case  has  to  settle? Yes. 

12.174.  (Chairman) : Paragraph  47  deals  with 
police  stations,  and  I think  we  discussed  that  ques- 
tion yesterday? — Yes. 

12,176.  Then  with  regard  to  debt,  those  questions 
are  less  frequent?  It  is  not  often,  I imagine,  that 
doubts  and  difficulties  arise  on  a question  so  con- 
ci  ete  ,as  debt  ? There  was  a very  big  difference  in 
the  case  of  adjustment  under  the  London  Govern- 
ment Act  as  betw^een  Kent  and  Penge,  the  adjustment 
with  the  County  and  the  adjustment  with  the  Urban 
District.  That  was  d case  in  which  Penge  was  trans- 
ferred out  of  London  into  Kent,  and  the  London 
County  Council  claimed  as  against  the  County  of 
Kent  in  respect  of  loss  of  contribution  to  the  debt  on 
the  Thames  Embankment,  the  London  bridges,  and 
so  on,  enormous  sums. 

12.176.  (Sir  Byland  Adhins) : Do  you  say  that  there 
was  an  area  taken  away  from  the  London  Countv 
Council? — Yes. 

12.177.  On  what  alleged  ground Under  the 
London  Government  Act  there  were  certain  adjust- 
ments of  areaj  little  bite  went  out.  Penge  happened 
^ be  one  wffiich  went  out  of  London  into  Kent. 
Other  areas  came  from  adjoining  Counties  into 
Jjondon. 


12,178.  I thought  that  when  you  got  into  a County 
Borough,  and  the  London  County  Council  area  is 
analogous,  it  was  a case  of  » All  hope  abandon  ye 
who  enter  here  ”?— There  was  very  considerable  con- 
troversy. London  claimed  against  Penge  in  respect  of 
le  di  amage  debt  and  the  street  improvements  debt, 
and  claimed  as  against  the  County  of  Kent  in  respect 
of  the  debt  on  matters  which  had  been  County 
matters. 


(Chairman)'.  But  there  is  no  very  serioi 
difficulty  ill  adjusting  a debt,  as  a general  rule 
there?— No,  not  as  a general  rule.  That  matL 
involved  about  three  inquiries  and  an  Act  of  Parlii 
ment  and  a fight  in  both  Houses. 

12,180.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Was  that  a permi 
nent  adjustment? — Yes. 

Paragrap 

iyr—l  think  that  nothing  .arises  on  that.  That  is 
simple  matter. 

12,182  Then  with  regard  to  paragraph  50,  yo 
have  told  us,  I think,  that  you  have  been  into  th 
whole  question  of  these  difficulties ?— We  have  di' 
cussed  them  both  to-day  and  yesterday 

a rule,  in  respect  c 
tln^o  difficulties  an  arrangement  is  come  to?— Yes 
Without  ai'bitration. 


12.184.  When  arbitration  takes  place,  it  is,  as  a 
rule,  limited  to  one  or  two  points? — ^I  would  not  s.ay 
as  a rule.  I think  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is 
not  so  limited. 

12.185.  Do  you  say  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
it  goes  to  the  whole  adjustment? — Yes. 

12.186.  Alt  all  events,  as  a rule,  it  does  not  last 
very  long? — ^Well,  a few  days. 

(fthairman) : Then  with  regard  to  paragraph  51,  1 
think  that  you  have  told  us  what  you  have  to  say  on 
that  ? 

12.187.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  I am  not  clear  where  we 
stand  with  regard  to  this?  You  are  not  now  claiming, 
as  I understand,  growing  rateable  value — I mean  on 
the  matter  of  compensation  for  the  burden  you  are  not 
asking  for  growing  rateable  value?  You  have  agreed 
that  the  figures  should  be  taken  as  they  stand  at  the 
appointed  day,  and  that  you  should  not  have  regard 
either  to  increase  of  rateable  value  in  the  added  area, 
or  increase  of  rateable  value  in  the  remainder  of  the 
County? — I have  not  specifically  asked  that  there 
should  be  any  statutory  change  in  that  respect.  Of 
course,  under  the  present  Acts  a future  burden  in- 
volves some  consideration  of  future  rateable  value, 
but  I think  what  I have  said,  and  what  I am  strongly 
impressed  with,  is  the  fact  that  the  arbitrator  is 
very  reluctant  to  go  into  hypothetical  future  rate- 
able vMue  or  future  burden,  and  therefore  the  settle- 
ment is  generally  on  the  burden  as  existing  at  the 
appointed  day. 

21.188.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins):  They  are  quite 

difitiii'ct  points,  are  they  not?  I und.erstood  you  to 
tell  me  that  you  thought  that  the  potentiality  of 
increased  rateable  value  in  the  County  generally  was 
irrelevant  to  this? — Yes. 

12.189.  And  that  the  potentiality  of  increased 
rateable  value  in  the  old  Borough,  the  acquiring 
Authority,  was  irrelevant  to  this? — Yes. 

12.190.  But  potentiality  of  increased  rateable  value 
for  the  area  in  dispute  is  on  quite  a different  foot- 
ing? Do  I make  myself  clear?  Supposing  a great 
Borough  wants  to  take  X out  of  a great  County, 
the  power  of  surviving  the  mutilation  by  the  County 
is  iri’elevantj  tfhe  power  of  the  Borough  itself  to 
become  richer  and  richer  is  also  irrelevant? — Yes. 

12.191.  But  the  question  of  the  potentialities  of  the 
piece  which  it  is  sought  to  take  is  on  a different 
footing  ifrom  the  potentialities  of  what  was  left  in 
the  County  or  what  was  in  the  Borough  before?  Do 
you  follow  me? — Yes,  I follow  you.  The  potentiality 
of  the  portion  that  the  Borough  takes  is,  I agree, 
under,  the  Act  a matter  which  may  be  considered; 
but  I think  that  it  is  very  seldom  considered  in  sub- 
stance, because  of  the  difficulty  of  considering  it. 
Ordinarily,  as  the  illustration  of  the  form  of  claim 
which^  we  put  in  shows,*  you  attempt  i>o  arrive  at 
what  is  normal  expenditure  as  at  the  appointed  day, 
and  my  experience  has  been  that  you  have  great 
difficulty  in  getting  the  arbitrator  to  go  beyond  that. 

12.192.  But  is  that  right? — It  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  Act. 

12.193.  That  would  tend  toi  suggest  that  it  might 
possibly  be  wrong,  if  it  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  Acfc?  Yes,  but  when  you  come  to  go  into  the 
future  you  assume  that  the  burden  is  going  to 
increase  in  the  future.  If  you  do  that,  you  must 
to  that  extent  go  into  the  question  of  what  will  be 
the  rate  in  the  future,  and  that  to  a cei'tain  extent 
involves  the  consideration  of  what  will  be  the  rate- 
able value  in  the  future,  so  that  you  are  di'awn  into 
the  general  consideration  of  the  growth  to  that 
extent. 

12.194.  What  I want  to  get  clear  ie  this,  because 
I am  afraid  Mr.  Pritchard  misunderstood  me.  What 
I was  talking  about  before  was  that  the  increased 
rateable  value  in  the  rest  of  the  County,  the 
increased  rateable  value  in  the  old  Borough,  in  other 
words,  the  potentialities  of  wealth  of  both  the  con- 

* See  Appendbc  LSXII,  page  761,  and  Appendix  LXXIII, 
page  778.  ^ ’ 
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tending  parties,  as  distiiiguielied  from  those  of  the 
area  in  dispute,  are  irrelevant ; hut  the  potentialities 
of  the  area  in  dispute  are  relevant  in  a way  in  which 
the  others  are  not? — Yes.  I am  afraid  that  I did 
not  make  myself  quite  clear.  In  measuring  those 
potentialities  you  have  of  necessity  to  have  regard 
to  what  will  be  the  future  rate  in  the  County  as  a 
whole,  because  it  is  the  contribution  to  that  rate 
of  which  the  County  is  deprived,  and  that  brings 
ill  these  other  considerations. 

[Mr.  Pritchard) : I quite  accept  what  Sir  Hyland 
has  said,  but  when  he  looks  at  the  notes  I think 
that  he  will  find  that  he  did  in  fact  refer  to  the 
potential  increase  in  value  of  what  ihe  now  calls  the 
area  in  dispute. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Probably  it  is  my  fault,  but 
it  never  crossed  my  mind.  I was  dealing  with  what 
was  left  to  the  County  and  what  was  in  the  Borough 
before  the  change. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : I accept  that,  of  course,  as  your 
view,  whether  it  is  what  you  said  before  or  not. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : The  whole  point  is  that  it  is  ■ 
said,  “ The  County  can  stand  this  because  they  will 
be  richer  in  other  things.” 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Is  it  relevant  at  the  Local 
Inquiry  or  is  it  relevant  on  the  adjustment?  Which 
do  you  mean? 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I mean  that  it  is  relevant 
to  the  questions  which  arise  on  financial  adjustments, 
and  no  doubt  relevant  at  the  original  Inquiry  for 
other  reasons. 

12.195.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : As  regards  the  added  area 
you  will  agree  with  me,  I think,  that  to  a large  extent 
this  potential  increase  in  rateable  value  of  the  added 
area  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  in  proximitj-  to 
the  Borough,  and  is  now  part  of  the  Borough? — -No 
doubt. 

(Chairman) : Paragraphs  52  and  53  of  your 

memorandum  are  recapitulation,  I think,  and  we 
have  dealt  with  them  before  in  the  joint  evidence. 
.4re  there  any  questions  on  paragraphs  52  and  53? 

12.196.  (Col.  Williams) : May  I ask  one  or  two 
general  questions  on  that  ? As  far  'as  the  effect  on 
the  local  area,  the  area  of  a Rural  District  Council, 
is  concerned,  is  it  .your  opinion  that  the  financial 
effect  is  much  greater  than  it  is  on  a County  ? I do 
not  mean  in  sum  total? — On  a comparatively  small 
area  it  is  greater,  yes. 

12.197.  The  point  is  that,  apart  from  the  size  of 
the  financial  fi.gures,  the  financial  effect  on  the  sever- 
ance of  an  Urban  District  from  a Rural  District  is 
more  serious  than  the  abstraction  of  a portion  of  a 
County  by  a Borough  ? — ^Yes,  in  the  ordinary  case. 

12.198. ” And  you  think  that  the  financial  effect  upon 
the  remainder  of  the  District  which  is  left  ought  to 
be  a fact  to  be  very  seriously  taken  into  considera- 
tion ? — I think  so,  yes. 

12.199.  Have  you  been  personally  engaged  in  any 
such  cases? — Oh,  dozens  O'!  them. 

12.200.  Do  you  find  that  as  a rule  it  may  have  a 
very  serious  effect  on  the  remaining  area? — As  a rule 
my  oonnectionr  with  the  case  ends  when  the  a,djust- 
ment  has  been  effected,  and  it  has  been  very  difficult 
—though  I have  often  tried — ^to  ascertain  the  effect 
afterwards.  It  is  very  difficult,  in  consequence,  of  the 
new  services  that  are  continually  coining  on,  and  you 
cannot  distinguish  how  far  the  rates  have  been  in 
fact  affected  as  the  result  of  the  transfer  of  area,  or 
how  far  as  the  consequence  of  other  circumstances. 

12.201.  But  the  principle  is  the  same  in  every 
case  ?— Yes,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  a serious  effect 
is  obvious,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  adjustment 
does  not  give  perpetual  indemnity  from  the  burden. 

12.202.  (Chairman) : Then  shall  we  pass  to  para- 
graph 53?  I think  that  you  have  discussed  the 
question  of  the  15  years?— Yes,  my  Lord;  1 have 
nothing  to  add. 

(Chairman)-.  Then  we  will  pass  to  the  point  of 
differential  rating. 


Difperential  Rating. 

54.  It  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  a common  practice 
for  County  Boroughs  desiring  extension  to  disarm 
opposition  by  the  offer  of  differential  rating,  and 
although  the  advantage  thus  offered  is  of  temporary 
duration  only,  it  may  be  difficult  for  the  Authority 
to  whom  the  offer  is  made  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  declining  it  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  success 
in  their  opposition  to  the  proposed  extension  and  of 
the  knowledge  which  is  sometimes  thought  to  exist 
that  the  policy  of  the  Ministry  at  the  particular  time 
is  generally  favourable  to  extension  proposals. 

55.  The  mere  offer  of  differential  rating  is  generally 
an  indication  that  the  Borough  is  seeking  to  annex 
a profitable  area,  and  tliat  it  is  by  this  means 
mitigating  to  some  extent  the  burden  that  will  be 
imposed  on  the  added  ratepayers,  while  by  financial 
iwijustment  it  will  to  some  extent  compensate  the 
remaining  ratepayers  of  the  County  for  the  burden 
imposed  on  them.  It  would  seem  reasonable,  there- 
fore, to  suggest  that  a strong  case  of  necessity  or 
administrative  advantage  should  be  required  to 
justify  an  extension,  and  that  the  need  for  differential 
rating  and  compensation  should  be  primd  facie 
reasons  for  rejecting  the  proposal. 

Conclusion. 

56.  To  sum  up,  according  to  my  view — 

1.  Absorption  in  or  constitution  of  a County 

Borough  tends  to  higher  rates  in  the  added 
or  newly  constituted  area. 

2.  Diminution  of  County  area  is  financially  detri- 

mental to  the  County,  and  the  increase  of 
burden  is  never  adequately  compensated 
for. 

3.  Compensation  under  the  Adjustments  Act 

should  be  fixed  at  a minimum  as  well  as  a 
maximum  number  of  years’  purchase,  and 
15  years  is  inadequate  in  the  case  of  a 
permanent  burden;  no  reduction  should  be 
allowed  for  possible  growth  of  other  parte 
of  the  County. 

4.  Differential  rating  should  never  be  offered  as 

an  inducement. 

12.203.  (Chairma/n)  : How  does  the^  question  of 

differential  rating  bear  upon  the  question  of  adjust- 
ment?— It  does  not  bear  upon  the  question  of  adjust- 
ment at  all.  Differential  rating  in  effect  adjusts  the 
burden  on  the  ratepayers  in  the  area. 

(The  examination  of  the  Witness  upon  paragraphs 
54  and  55  was  postponed.*) 

12.204.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : I should  like  to 

ask  Mr.  Keen  one  question  before  he  goes.  It  has 
been  suggested  to  us  that  it  is  very  desirable  that 
the  population  on  which  a Borough  should  have  a 
XJrimd  facie  case  for  applying  for  County  Borough 
status  should  be  raised  from  50,000  to  somewhei-e 
about  250,000?— Yes.  . . 

12.205.  Of  course,  if  that  population  limit  were 
altered,  it  would  mean  that  the  number  of  applica- 
tions for  County  Borough  status  would  become  very 
much  smaller  than  at  present? — Yes,  very  much 
smaller. 

12.206.  And  would  the  dislocation  caused  by  the 
taking  out  at  one  time  of  260,000  people,  or  160,000, 
or  whatever  figure  might  be  fixed — ^ivould  that  cause 
such  dislocation  to  the  County  finances  as  to  make 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  carry  on?  Would  the  dis- 
location be  much  greater  than  it  is  now,  when^  you 
take  out  50,000?- It  is  a very  difficult  question  to 
answer.  The  view  I should  rather  take  would  lie 
that  if  you  take  out  of  a County  250,000  people,  you 
are  taking  out  what  may  be  assumed  in  those  cir- 
cumstances to  be  a convenient  area  for  self-admini.s- 
tration,  and  therefore  presumably  occupies  the  whole 

* See  page  OHO. 
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time  of  the  members  of  the  staff  dealing  with  each 
subject  in  the  County ; and  I should  think  that  in 
tluxt  case,  probably,  it  might  not  cause  any  greater 
dislocation  in  the  administrative  machinery  of  the 
County  than  taking  out  smaller  areas,  which  might 
conceivably  involve  more  adjustment  of  staff. 

12,20/.  I think  that  it  has  been  suggested  by  some 
of  the  witnesses  that  if  you  wait  until  an  area  has 
grown,  the  dislocation  would  be  very  much  greater 
than  if  you  cut  it  out  at  an  earlier  period .? — I think 
the  financial  adjustment  would  be  a more  serious 
matter,  because  j'ou  are  taking  away  a very  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  contribution  to  the  central 
administrative  expenses;  but  that  is  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties, as  my  Lord  has  said,  that  we  should  have  to 
face  in  the  financial  adjustment,  and  it  can  be  got 
over.  But  I think  that  from  an  administrative 
point  of  view  the  probability  is  that  the  dislocation 
would  not  be  more  serious,  or  more  difficult  to  cope 
with,  than  if  you  took  a smaller  population;  perhaps 
not  so  great. 

12.208.  (ilT?-.  Pritchard) : But  the  amount  which 
would  be  payable  by  the  Borough  in  that  arrange- 
ment, assuming  anything  like  250,000  popuhrtion, 
and  if  the  adjustment  were  to  proceed  on  the  lines 
suggested  by  you — the  amount  would  be  so  large  that 

it  would  become  prohibitive,  would  it  not.P Oh  no, 

1 think  not  at  all.  After  all,  jmu  must  not  overlook 
tho  fact  that  adjustment  and  compensation  under  the 
Act  is  only  altering  the  incidence  of  the  burden — it 
IS  not  uioreasing  the  aggregate  burden,  and  the  com- 
pensation is  in  the  nature  of  adjustment — you  are 
shifting  over  certain  duties  and  certain  expenses, 
and  certain  revenues.  If  you  are  not  shifting  over 
tho  revenues  in  proportion  to  the  duties  and 
expenses,  you  have  to  shift  over  a sum  of  money  in 
.addition,^  but  I do  not  think  that  it  becomes  any 

more  serious  because  the  sum  of  money  is  greater 

it  may  he  a reason  why  the  adjustment  should  be 
paid  by  way  of  annuity  rather  than  by  capital  sum, 
but  I do  not  think  that  I can  go  beyond  that. 

12.209.  (Sir  Pyland  Adkins):  Might  I ask  on  this 
jDoint,  supposing  that  you  did  have  a figure  like 
200,000  or  260,000,  then,  of  course,  we  start  with  the 
fact  that  fhe  creation  of  County  Boroughs  would  be 
much  less  frequent? — Yes. 

12.210.  And  in  many  parts  of  England  there  are 
not  to-day and  never  have  been,  any  number  of 
Boioughs  in  some  cases  none — which  show  any  signs 
of  aiiproaching  that  figure?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

(The  Witness 


12.211.  So  that  in  the  case  of  ■manj’’  Counties  in 
England,  and  those  not  the  wealthiest,  there  would 
be  a guarantee  of  stability  far  ahead,  as  one  would 
imagine? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

12.212.  In  the  case  of  other  gi-eat  Counties,  such  as 
the  West  Riding  and  Lancashire,  and  the  great  Coun- 
ties round  London,  the  creation  of  a County  Borough 
of  that  size  would  be  in  itself  more  disturbing, 
obviously,  than  the  single  creation  of  a small  County 
Borough  ? — It  would  be  more  disturbing. 

12.213.  More  difficult  to  calculate  from  your  point 
of  view,  and  more  disturbing  to  administra.tion  ? — 
Yea. 

12.214.  On  the  other  hand,  even  in  those  areas  it 
would  recur  much  less  frequently  than  if  this  limit  of 
50,000  were  adhered  to? — Yes.  When  I say  moi-e  dis- 
turbing, it  would  be,  in  the  sense  of  being  a greater 
disturbanoe,  although  possibly  not  more  difficult  to 
meet. 

12,216.  So  that  the  alteration  of  the  limit  to 

200.000,  say,  would  mean  permianent  security  for  a 
largo  proportion  of  the  Counties  in  England  and 
.Wales? — Yes,  that  would  be  so,  absolutely. 

12.216.  And  those  Counties  in  which  there  would 
still  be  insecurity  are  the  larger  and  more  populous,, 
and  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  more  wealthy  Counties  ? 
—Yes. 

12.217.  And  in  the  case  of  those  Counties  it  would 
be  the  alternative  between  a very  serious  illness  at 
long  intervals  and  a constant  succession  of  carbuncles 
at  short  intervals? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : How  many  Non-County 
Boroughs  are  there  with  a population  of  100,000,  if 
any? 

(Chairman)  : I do  not  think  that  there  are  any, 
but  there  are  several  Urban  Districts. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : There  are  five  Urban  Dis- 
tricts. 

(Chair7nan) : There  is  one  Non-County  Borough  over 

80.000. 

(Sh  aliter  Nicholas):  And  five  Urban  Districts 
over  100,000. 

(Chairman) : There  is  no  Non-County  Borough  of 

100,000.  The  Urban  Districts  are  Willesden, 
Rhondda,  Tottenham,  Walthamstow,  and  Leyton. 
Ilford  is  getting  near  that  figure.  Have  you  any 
further  questions.  Sir  Walter? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : No,  my  Lord. 

12.218.  (Chairman) : Then,  Mr.  Eieen,  we>  are  very 
much  obliged  to  you,  and  we  shall  look  forward  to 
meeting  you  again  ? — Thank  you  very  much,  my  Lord. 

withdrew.) 


Mb.  .A.BTnuE  Collins,  F.S.A.A.. 

(Chairman) : Now,  Mr.  Collins,  we  will  take  your 
separate  memorandum. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS. 

Mumouandum  on  Financial  Adjustments  between 
CoiiNTnis  AND  County  Boroughs,  by  Me.  Aethub 
Collins. 

Introductory. 

_1.  This  memorandum  is  intended  to  deal  only 
with  financial  adjustments ; it  is  a supplement  to  the 
agreed  statement*  prepared  jointly  by  Mr.  Keen  and 
myself,  and  is  designed  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Commission  certain  financial 
aspects  of  these  adjustments  which  are  important 
from  the  Municipal  Corporation  point  .of  view  and 
could  not  well  form  part  of  a joint  statement  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  Counties  and  Boroughs. 

2.  It  would  be  convenient  to  avoid  breaking  the 
sequence  in  which  the  general  evidence  on  behalf  of 
the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  will  be  given 
by  tho  interpolation  at  this  point  of  financial  evidence 


* See  page  691. 


recalled  and  further  examined. 

dealing  generally  with  the  case  for  alterations  of  the 
boundaries  of  Boroughs  affecting  County  territory. 
By  the  leave  of  the  Royal  Commission  my  evidence 
on  financial  featiu-es  of  Borough  extension  schemes, 
other  than  financial  adjustments  consequent  thereon, 
will  ibe  submitted  towards  the  end  of  the  general 
evidence  offered  to  the  Commission  by  'witneeee.s  on 
beiiall  of  the  Association.  * 

3.  It  is  gathered  from  a p>erusal  of  the  reports  of 
proceedings  in  this  inquiry  that  part  of  the  case  for 
the  County  Councils  is  comprised  in  criticism  of  the 
existing  machinery  for  effecting  financial  adjust- 
nients  following  upon  Parliamentary  authority  for 
the  alteration  of  the  boundaries  of  a Ooun  Ly  Borough 
or  the  creation  of  a County  Borough  out  of'a  Boroirgh 
lormeiTy  under  County  administration. 

_ 4.  The  nature  of  this'  criticism  is  only  superficially 
indicated  by  the  general  witnesses,  and  is  no  doubt 
L specially  and  fully  by  Mr.  Keen  on 

ehalf  of  the  Counties.  Such  criticism  as  may  thus 
be  offered  IS  not  at  present  known  to  me,  and  it  may 
be  that  this  Memorandum  does  not  anticipate  with 
sufficient  intelligence  the  grounds  of  attack  with 
which  the  Boroughs  may  have  to  deal.  If  that 
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should  prove  to  be  the  case  no  doubt  the  Commission 
would  be  good  enough  to  extend  to  me  an  opportunity 
of  adding  to  this  Memorandum  for  presentation 
subsequently. 

OuTLiNK  OF  Evidence. 

5.  Subject,  therefore,  to  these  preliminary  observa- 
tions, my  evidence  on  financial  adjustments  may  be 
summarised  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  genesis  of  the  present  controversy 

between  the  Counties  and  the  Boroughs  is 
to  be  found  in  the  ancient  differences 
between  town  and  country  interests  in  one 
administrative  area  of  local  government. 

(b)  In  principle  those  interests  may  be  regarded 

as  almost  if  not  entirely  irreconcilable,  the 
towns  constantly  struggling  to  escape  or 
reduce  their  contribution  to  the  cost  of 
rural  local  government,  especially  where 
taxation  and  representation  are  not  fairly 
related. 

(c)  The  principle  which  the  town  naturally 

aspires  to  gain  is  local  autonomy ; if  all 
towns  secured  it,  rural  local  government 
would  be  too  costly,  and  rural  districts 
must  inevitably  strive  to  maintain  the 
joint  financial  responsibility  of  the  towns. 

(d)  If  this  be  accepted  as  a rough  but  fairly 

accurate  representation  of  the  issues,  it 
follows  that  neither  town  nor  country  can 
secure  all  they  desire,  leading  in  local 
government  as  in  national  government  to 
reasonable  compromise. 

(e)  Financial  adjustments  between  Counties  and 

Boroughs  on  lines  established  by  the  Local 
Government  (Adjustments)  Act  of  1913 
constituted  in  fact  the  compromise  effected 
between  these  wiidely  divergent  interests  by 
an  independent  tribunal. 

(/)  In  my  experience  nothing  has  happened  since 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1913  to  justify  a 
revision  of  the  said  Act,  and  if  the  Counties 
seek  such  a revision  in  their  favour  there 
is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  as  good  (if  not 
better)  grounds  for  Boroughs  to  claim  a 
mitigation  of  the  liabilities  placed  upon 
them  by  that  Act. 

Foundation  O'F  Evidence. 

6.  Since  experience  alone  attaches  to  such  opinions 
any  value,  it  may  be  permissilble  to  add  that  they 
are  founded  on  the  following : — 

(a)  Service  as  Municipal  Financial  Officer  for 

about  twenty  years  in  various  towns,  in- 
cluding the  City  Treasurership  of  Birming- 
ham, up  to  1920. 

(b)  Participation  throughout  the  proceedings 

culminating  in  the  extension  of  the  City  of 
Birmingham,  covering  the  years  1909  to 
1913. 

(c)  Settling  for  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham 

the  compensation  claims  of  the  three 
Counties  of  Warwickshire,  Worcestershire 
and  Staffordshire,  after  the  Birmingham 
extension  scheme. 

(d)  Consultative  practice  at  Westminster  ^ as 

Financial  Adviser  to  Local  Authorities, 
having  taken  part  in  over  fifty  schemes 
for  the  alteration  of  local  government 
boundaries — in  brief,  practically  every 
case  arising  between  a County  and  a 
County  Borough  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years. 

(e)  The  examination  of  claims  for  financial 

adjustment  arising  out  of  these  schemes  in 
almost  every  County  affected  thereby,  e.p., 
the  Counties  n't  Lancashire,  Yorkshire 
West  Biding,  Northumberland,  Durham, 
Cheshire,  Carnarvonshire,  Denbighshire, 


Staffordshire,  Ivesteven,  ^ Worcestershire, 
Warwickshire,  Derbyshire,  Berkshire, 
Glamorganshire,  Surrey,  East  Sussex. 

(/)  The  settlement  of  these  claims  either  by 
negotiation  and  agreement  or  by  reference 
to  arbitration . 

(a)  Participation  in  similar  schemes  and  financial 
adjustments  in  Scotland  on  behalf  of  the 
Corporations  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

(/i)  The  examination  and  settlement  by  negotia- 
tion or  by  arbitration  of  financial  adjust- 
ments arising  out  of  various  schemes  for 
the  alteration  of  boundaries  of  Poor  Law 
Unions  prior  to  and  after  the  Local 
Government  (Adjustments)  Act  of  1913, 
now  applicable  thereto. 

(i)  Bepresentation  of  the  interests  of  various 
Metropolitan  Authorities  during  the  pro- 
ceedings of,  and  giving  evidence  to,  the 
Royal  Commission  on  London  Government, 
1922-23. 

7.  The  conclusions  reached  by  me  and  set  out 
broadly  in  paragraph  5 hereof  can  be  illustrated  by 
brief  references  to  or  extracts  from  the  cases  dealt 
with  by  me  in  practice.  Examples  are  quoted  (as  far 
as  possible)  not  as  isolated  cases,  but  as  fairly  general 
in  character,  representing,  in  my  opinion,  the  posi- 
tion or  the  point  of  view  of  the  County  and  the 
Borough  respectively. 

12.219.  (Ghairman) : Your  first  paragraph  makes  it 
clear  that  your  memorandum  is  entirely  devoted  to 
tlie  question  of  adjustment.? — Yes. 

12.220.  And  that  you  propose  at  some  future  date 
to  go  into  other  financial  matters? — Yes. 

12.221.  Then  you  give  the  reason  in  paragraph  3,  I 
think,  and  in  paragraph  4 jmu  tell  us  that  you  had 
not  seen  Mr.  Keen’s  memorandum  before  you  pre- 
pared yours;  but  of  course,  you  have  heard  his 
evidence,  and  so  you  are  more  familiar  with  the  points 
that  he  wisiies  to  put  forward? — Yes.  May  I make  a 
general  comment,  my  Lord,  on  paragraph  4,  because  I 
think  that  it  will  help  the  Commission  to  appreciate 
the  line  my  evidence  is  designed  to  take?  Finst,  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  I have  no  instructions  from  my 
clients,  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations,  to 
embark  upon  .a  series  of  suggestions  from  their  side 
for  the  reopening  of  the  1913  Act,  and  therefore, 
wdiile  I am  anxious  to  help  the  Commission  all  I can, 

I should  certainly  not  be  able  to  make  any  observa- 
tions on  the  directions  in  wdiich  the  1913  Act  ought, 
in  the  view'  of  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations,  to  be  altered. 

12.222.  But  are  you  prepared  to  say  that  it  should 
or  should  not  be  altered? — I am  prepared  to  say  that 
it  should  not  be  altered,  but  if  the  County  view  is 
to  make  any  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  the  Commission  sihould  be  disposed  to 
reopen  the  basis  of  the  1913  Act,  then  my  advice  to 
the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations,  if  it  were 
necessary  so  to  advise  them,  would  be  that  they  should 
also  put  in  their  views  as  to  w’hy  the  1913  Act  should 
be  amended  in  their  favour. 

12.223.  You  heard  w'hat  passed  this  morning,  and 
w'ill  be  able  to  form  your  ow’n  opinion  as  to  what 
course  to  take,  and  if  you  wd.di  to  disemss  the  matter 
with  the  Commission,  we  will  hear  your  views? — I 
am  much  obliged.  That  will  explain  why  I am  not 
able  to  put  my  views  so  fully  before  the  Commission. 
My  second  observation  is  this,  that  I have  dealt  with 
the  matter  of  financial  adjustment  much  more 
broadly  than  the  County  Councils  Association  in  the 
memorandum  laid  before  you  on  their  behalf.  I have 
endeavoured  to  confine  myself  to  prinoiple.'i,  and, 
unless  the  Commission  wish  it,  I propose  not  to  get 
into  detailed  items  of  adjustment,  which  I have 
regarded,  rightly  or  wrongly,  a.s  purely  dom&stic 
matters  for  the  arbitrator  and  the  witnesses. 

12.224.  Then  in  paragraph  5 you  give  a euinniary 
of  what  you  propose  to  tell  us  later  on  ? — Yes. 
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12.225.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Ma-y  I ask  one  or 
two  questions  on  paragraph  6,  as  I do  not  under- 
stand it?  Mr.  Collins,  as  you  have  given  us  this 
interesting  chapter  of  autobiography,  I want  to  know 
a little  more  about  it.  When  were  you  City 
Treasurer  of  Birmingham? — From  1917  to  1920,  I 
think,  speaking  from  memory. 

12.226.  And  before  that  you  had  various  offices  of 
increasing  importance,  I presume,  in  the  City 
Treasurer’s  Department.? — No.  I had  one  office;  I 
was  appointed  Deputy  Treasurer  there — in  1907  I 
was  appointed  in  Birmingham  as  Deputy  Treasurer. 

12.227.  At  a very  early  age,  I should  think? — I 
was  27  at  that  time — ■!  am  sorry  for  my  youth,  but  I 
served  in  other  towns  also,  prior  to  Birmingham. 

12.228.  On  the  contrary,  you  have  a good  asset. 
You  were  working  there,  as  you  say  in  paragraph  6 
(c),  in  settling  the  compensation  claims  after  the 
Ilirminghain  extension? — Yes. 

12.229.  The  Birmingham  extension,  if  I remember 
rightly,  was  in  1911,  was  it  not? — It  began  with  a 
small  scheme  for  the  annexation  of  a small  area 
called  Quinton,  in  1909 — you  were  in  it  yourself,  I 
think.  Sir  Ryland — and  a second  scheme,  the  big 
scheme,  was  promoted  in  the  following  year,  and  was 
approved  in  1911. 

12.230.  Then  as  to  these  compensation  claims,  you 
were  acting  then  as  Treasurer  for  Birmingham  when 
those  were  being  done? — Yes. 

12.231.  And  you  ceased  to  be  Treasurer  for  Bir- 
mingham in  1920? — Yes. 

12.232.  And  you  have  been  a consulting  accountant 
since.? — Yes. 

12.233.  When  you  say  that  you  have  taken  part  in 
over  fifty  schemes  for  the  alteration  of  local  govern- 
ment boundaries,  you  have  not,  I suppose,  had  the 
burden  of  giving  evidence  in  all  those  fifty  schemes  ? 
— Almost,  yes. 

12.234.  Before  arbitrators? — No;  before  Inspectors 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health  at  Local  Inquiries,  Parlia- 
mentary Committees,  and  County  Council  Inquiries. 

I have  been  giving  evidence  in  these  cases  since 
1910. 

12.235.  While  you  were  in  Birmingham? — Yes. 

12.236.  Have  you  given  evidence  uniformly  on  the 
side  of  Boroughs  seeking  extension,  where  that  wae 
the  subject-matter? — -Almost  entirely — ^in  fact,  I 
think  that  the  only  exception  was  a case  in  which  I 
appeared  for  the  -Cheshire  Authorities  in  a pro- 
posed alteration  of  boundaries  promoted  by  the 
Lancashire  County  Council  in  1914,  and  again  in 
1919,  the  question  having  been  adjourned  during  the 
war;  but  mostly  I am  a Borough  man. 

12.237.  You  have  only  seen  the  other  side  of  the 
shield  in  the  Cheshire  case,-  and  then  you  had  the 
pleasure  of  opposing  a County  Council?— I do  not 
wish  to  mislead  the  Commission,  but  if  you  are 
addressing  your  mind  to  viewing  the  inside  of  the 
County  case  in  matters  arising  out  of  extensions, 
then  I must  correct  that  view,  if  you  will  permit  me, 
by  pointing  out  that  while  I generally  represent  the 
Borough  side  in  an  extension  Inquiry,  I have  had  a 
good  many  adjustments  following  schemes,  both  for 
County  Councils  and  for  Boroughs,  so  that  I have 
bad  opportunities  of  seeing  both  sides. 

12.238.  So  that  in  adjustment  schemes  you  have  on 

occasion  advised  and  represented  County  Councils? 

Yes,  a fair  number  of  them. 

12.239.  Mainly,  as  you  say,  you  are  a Borough  man, 
but  your  own  experience,  apart  from  advising,  has 
been  in  the  -City  of  Birmingham  ?— Oh,  no,  I have 
been  at  various  places.  I started  local  government 
service  as  a youth^  from  college  in  the  Manchester 
district — I am  a-dding  to  the  autobiography,  which 
you  thought  was  long  enough  to  begin  with.  How- 
ever, I will  confine  myself  to  saying  that  I have 
served  in  various  other  places  besides  Birmingham. 

12.240.  But  your  administrative,  as  distinguished 
from  your  consultative,  experience  h.is  been  mostly 
in  great  cities.? — That  is  so — cities  and  large  towns. 


{Chairman) : Then  I think  we  may  go  back  to 
paragrapn  5 (a),  (b),  and  (c) — (d)  is  the  conclusion 
which  follows. 

12.241.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  With  regard  to  para- 
graph 5 (a),  you  say  here  that  in  your  opinion  “ The 
genesis  of  the  present  controversy  between  the 
Counties  and  the  Boroughs  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ancient  differences  between  town  and  country 
interests  in  one  administrative  area  of  local  govern- 
ment” ?— Yes. 

12.242.  In  that  case  you  are  giving,  are  you  not  a 
somewhat  restricted  meaning  to  the  term  “ local 
government  ” ?— I did  not  mean  it  to  be  restrictive 
in  any  sense.  Perhaps  you  will  indicate  what  is  in 
your  mind  ? 

^ 12,243.  I will.  Your  view  of  English  local  history 
IS  that  it  is  a series  of  constant'  differences  between 
town  and  country  interests  ?— The  only  part  of  that 
sentence  that  I should  wish  to  qualify  would  be  the 
word  “ constant.” 

12,244  Well,  at  any  rate,  recurring  ?— Inevitable, 
1 shoula  almost  say. 

12^245.  In  that  analysis  of  the  historical  position 
where  do  you  put  small  ancient  towns’?— You  mean' 
to  which  side  do  I allot  them?  ’ 

12.246.  Yes,  so  far  as  you  make  a division  ?— I had 
not  thought  of  parcelling  out  the  country  into 
specific  areas.  I had  rather  in  my  mind  -areas  that 
we  know  as  urban,  and  long-standing  urban.  You 
may  take  Doncaster,  I think,  as  a typical  example 
of  the  places  I have  in  mind  when  I speak  of  a town 
which  has  been  for  a long  time  struggling  to  get 
autonomy. 

12.247.  When  you  speak  of  a to-wn  like  Doncaster 
struggling  for  a long  ti-me  to  get  autonomy,  of  course 
you  mean  full  autonomy.? — Yes. 

12.248.  That  refers  rather  to  the  last  fifty  years? — 
Oh,  no;  I am  deliberately  lighting  upon  -a  town  which 
has  an  ancient  history,  and  as  a body  possessing  a 
charter. 

12.249.  I am  afraid  I made  a mistake  owing  to  the 
turn  of  one  of  your  sentences  ? But  even  if  you  are 
dealing  with  the  later  mediasval  and  earlier  modern 
England,  do  you  agree  that,  taking  the  country 
generally,  small  towns  were  as  permanent  a feature 
of  it  as  rural  villages  on  the  one  side  and  consider- 
able towns  on  the  other  ?— I am  afraid  that  I do  not 
follow  that  question?  Would  you  mind  putting  it  in 
another  way  ? 

12.250.  If  you  cast  your  mind  back  to  the  con- 
dition of  things  in  England,  from  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  ^ until  the  Napoleonic  wars,  did  not  most 
Counties,  or  most  districts,  in  England  show  three 
kinds  of  human  settlement — the  village,  the  small 
town  of  between  2,000  and  8,000  population,  roughly, 
and  the  larger  town,  often  with  a charter,  and  very 
often,  perhaps,  with  a Member  of  Parliamemt,  and 
very  often  a Quarter  Sessions — those  three  types? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

12.251.  And  as  regards  the  small  towns — ^half  a 
dozen  occur  to  one  in  Oxfordshire;  Bampton,  Bur- 
ford,  -and  a number  of  small  towns  that  you  get  in  a 
County  like  that — they  are  as  integral  a part  of  rural 
England,  as  distinguished  from  large  towns,  as  are 
the  villages  themselves,  are  they  not? — I should  find 
it  hard  to  say  that  the  smaller  towns  were  an  integral 
part  of  rural  organisation.  I should  think  that  it 
would  be  quite  right  to-  put  them  halfway  between 
the  rural  and  the  extra-urban,  or  intensified  urban, 
so  to  speak. 

12.252.  'Wliat  I put  to  you  is  this.  The  life  of  the 
countryside  may  be  argued  to  have  been  detached 
somewhat  from  the  life  of  the  ancient  town  of  high 
consequence,  towns  like  Oxford,  Northampton, 
Worc;est6r,  and  many  othere  which  have  had  charters 
for  centuries,  and  Corporations,  and  so  on.  But 
apart  from  them,  in  the  life  of  the  countryside  itself, 
in  its  economic  life,  its  social  life,  its  civic  life,  so  far 
as  it  had  any,  the  small  towns  were  just  as  permanent 
and  necessary  a feature  as  tho  villages  themselves? — 
Permanent  and  necessary  for  what,  maj^  I ask? 
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12.253.  For  the  continued  healthy  existence  of  the 
population?  In  other  words,  a congeries  of  villages 
had  a small  town  as  its  market  centre,  a place  where 
the  magistrates  could  conveniently  sit,  and  as  a place 
for  collecting  and  distributing  commercial  products, 
and  for  various  other  purposes? — Do  you  wish  me  to 
consider  these  views  which  you  are  putting  to  me  as 
bearing  upon  the  question  where  I would  place  the 
small  town? 

12.254.  In  your  picture,  where  you  describe  the 
history  as  being  a contest  between  town  and  country 
interests,  do  you  draw  the  line,  as  between  town  and 
country,  between  the  ancient  Borough  of  consequence 
and  the  rest,  or  between  every  place  of  over  1,000 
inhabitants  and  the  rest? — In  between  those  two 
extremes  which  you  have  put  to  me,  I come  about  half- 
way, and  I say,  bearing  in  mind  the  evidence  which 
the  old  charters  show,  and  the  great  pride  of  the 
compai'atively  small  town — I will  name  one  which 
comes  to  my'  mind,  Abingdon  in  Oxfordshire,  a very 
small  town,  "intensely  proud  of  its  civic  responsibilities 

I gather  from  your  category  that  Abingdon  would  be 

always  considered  an  essential  part  of  the  rural  life, 
but  I should  say  that  places  like  Abingdon  and  those 
old-fashioned  towns  with  long-existing  charters  or 
very  ancient  history  would  clearly  be  found  on  the 
town  side  with  the  larger  places  like  Oxford  and 
Worcester  and  the  rest  of  which  you  have  been  talk- 
ing, in  any  choice  that  they  would  have  to  make 
between  constituting  themselves  as  rural  representa- 
tives or  urban. 

12,265.  No  doubt  they  would;  probably  that  is 
true,  and  that  they  would  like  to  be  thought  of  in 
terms  of  their  bigger  brothers — that  is  a very  human 
characteristic.  But  is  not  there  this  great  difference, 
and  does  it  not  bear  on  our  inquiry,  that  when  you 
are  dealing  with  a great  town — ^towns  like  Oxford, 
Worcester,  Northampton,  Gloucester,  and  so  on, 
speaking  generally  they  have  been  largely  self-sup- 
porting, have  they  not? — Yes. 

12.256.  Whereas  the  smaller  towns,  whether  they 
have  special  charters  and  special  traditions  or  not, 
are  not  self-supporting  in  the  same  way— they  and 
the  rural  area  round  them  are  mutually  interdepen- 
dent, are  they  not? — Yes.  I think  the  difference 
between  us  is  entirely  one  of  degree. 

12.257.  It  may  be,  but  I am  trying  to  put  it  to 
you,  because  I do  not  feel  able  to  agree  with  your 
analysis  of  this  controversy  ? Now  let  us  go  to  the 
next  step.  If  local  government  includes,  not  merely 
the  Public  Health  Acts,  or  things  looked  at  in  that 
perspective,  but  if  it  includes  justice,^  administration 
of  various  kinds,  roads,  and  so  on,  in  dealing  with 
small  modern  towns — if  it  does  that,  was  not  the 
County  as  such  to  a large  extent  a unit  of  local 
government,  embracing,  at  any  rate,  small  towns  as 
well  as  the  villages,  for  centuries  ?— There  is  no  doubt 
that  that  is  true,  but  at  the  same  time,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  make  a comment  on  my  answer,  I think 
that  that  also  proves  my  conclusion  just  now  to  be 
correct,  namely,  that  there  was  only  a difference  of 
degree  between  us,  because  no  one  will  recollect  better 
than  yourself  that  a good  many  of  these  &mall  towns 
were  Quarter  Sessions  Boroughs,  that  being  then  the 
highest  form  of  justice  outside  the  High  Courts,  and 
a \ery  considerable  number  had  their  own  bench  of 
magistrates  for  the  dispensing  of  local  justice,  and 
in  that  sense,  even  among  the  small  towns,  in  matters 
of  justice  and  law  and  order  they  were  proud  to  be 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

12,253.  My  point  is  this.  Putting  aside  for  the 
moment  the  larger  of  the  ancient  towns,  those,  for 
instance,  v/hich  were  towns  and  cities,  and  most,  if 
not  all  of  those  that  were  called  Counties  of  Cities — 
putting  aside  those,  the  rest  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing small  towns,  some  towns  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and 
a large  number  of  villages,  say,  in  the  North  of 
England — very  scattered  habitations— they  were 

grouped  together  under  the  name  of  a County  and 
recognised  as  a County  unit  for  all  sorts  of  purposes- 
for  national  defence,  the  County  militia,  for  justice  in 


the  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  County,  and  appeals  in 
some  cases  from  the  Borough  Quarter  Sessions  to  the 
County  Quarter  Sessions,  with  a general  sense  that 
they  were  all,  with  their  different  functions,  members 
and  partners  in  the  life  of  a County  ? Is  not  that  so? 

— I certainly  must  qualify  that,  if  you  expect  mo  to 
say  yes  to  it,  because  I think  we  must  both  agree  to 
dismiss  from  any  contentious  argument  of  this  kind 
any  claim  on  either  side  that  the  geography  or  the 
geographical  County  counts  either  way  to  either 
party.  For  example,  nobody  is  more  proud  of  the  geo- 
graphical County  of  Lancaster  than  the  Manchester 
man,  but  the  geographical  piece  of  ground  is  a 
factor  influencing  both  parties  in  this  controversy. 

I freely  admit  that  it  is  only  a question  of 
degree  as  to  the  extent  to  which  you  are  right  in 
saying  that  these  smaller  towns  are  predominantly 
countryside  places  rather  than  urban  places. 

12,269.  But  without  pressing  the  geographical 
position  of  the  County,  is  it  not  rather  more  than 
that?  Manchester  was  in  Lancashire  when  Man- 
chester was  an  extraordinarily  small  place? — Yes. 

12.260.  And  Manchester,  as  you  say,  is  proud  of 
being  one  of  the  greatest  centres  of  Lancashire  life 
to-day ; but  even  in  the  case  of  a great  city  like 
Manchester,  if  the  sense  of  local  autonomy  and 
patriotism  does  not  exclude  the  pride  of  being  part 
of  Lancashire  for  many  purposes,  a fortiori  in  smaller 
towns  which  have  not  the  population  and  wealth  and 
development  of  a great  city  like  that,  the  sense  of 
County  unity  holds  an  even  larger  part  in  the 
analysis  of  their  position? — I agree,  if  one  is  careful 
to  distinguisih  between  that  patriotic  sentiment  which 
you  are  putting  to  me  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
intense  desire  to  govern  themselves,  which  is  the  local 
government  sense  in  which  I am  speaking,  on  the 
other. 

12.261.  But  are  they  necessarily  in  collision?  There 
are  spheres,  even  in  a parish,  in  which  the  individual 
parish,  quite  a tiny  one,  wants  to  do  certain  things 
foi‘  itself  and  by  itself,  without  the  District  Council 
and  without  the  County  Council.  There  are  other 
oases  in  which  even  in  large  towns  they  are  quite 
willing  to  be  an  element,  and  a very  powerful  element, 
in  the  life  of  a County.  It  is  not  merely  sentiment 
I am  on,  but  it  is  the  sense  of  being  a larger  unit 
for  civic  life  in  some  of  its  aspects?— But  my 
experience  in  the  coui’se  of  a fair  number  of  yea  is 
spent  in  mixing  with  people  interested  in  local 
government  is  that  immediately  you  come  down  to 
a parochial  matter,  you  may  have  a couple  of 
intensel.y  proud  Yorkshire  people,  hut  they  are 
splendid  litigants,  and  it  is  the  same  with  Welsh 
people  and  Lancashire  people — ^they  may  both  feel 
proud  of  being  Welsh  people  or  Lancashire  people, 
and  they  may  feel  pleasure  in  a common  alliance  with 
regard  to  County  intere.sts,  but  immediately  you  come 
to  the  question  of  something  which  the  town  wants, 
and  the  County  says,  “ No,  you  cannot  have  it,” 
then  they  lose  all  sense  of  County  sentiment,  as  you 
describe  it. 

12.262.  I will  put  it  in  another  way.  These  diffi- 
culties we  are  dealing  with  now  arise,  you  say,  out 
of  “ the  ancient  differences  between  town  and  country 
interests  in  one  administrative  area  ”? — Yes. 

12.263.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  town  and  country 
interests  in  many  cases  have  been  found  to  blend  to 
mutual  advantage  in  one  administrative  area?— 
Undoubtedly,  but  one  cannot  read  the  old  charters 
of  these  sm"all  towns  without  being  impress^  by  the 
recital  which  many  of  them  contain,  that  it  was  by 
constant  struggle  that  they  got  the  autonomy  which 
they  now  possess. 

12.264.  I perfectly  admit  that  the  desire  to  have 
even  more  power  and  autonomy  detached  from  one  s 
neighbours  is  a well-known  mood  which  is  found 
almost  universally  at  times,  is  it  not?  And  I think 
that  it  is  to  be  welcomed  in  local  government. 

12.265.  You  say  “ to  be  welcomed,”  but  welcomed, 
surely,  only  if  larger  and  greater  interests  are  not 
sacrificed?— But  the  difference  between  us  there,  I 
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think,  becomes  acute.  My  view  i.s  that  it  is  on  this 
desire  for  autonomy  that  the  mainsiiring  of  good  local 
government  in  towns  depends,  and  that,  within 
reason,  the  more  a Borough  is  capable  of  taking  care 
of  itself,  the  better  the  local  government  unit. 

12,2G6.  And  the  less  it  recognises  its  partnership 
all  round,  the  better  for  itself — — ? — I am  sorry  to 
break  in  before  you  have  finished,  but  I think  that 
that  is  rather  a strained  interpretation  or  conclusion 
to  draw  from  my  remark.? 

12.267.  I do  not  wish  to  strain  it  in  the  least;  I 
am  only  saying  this.  If  you  say,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  more  a town  wants  to  have  complete  auto- 
nomy, the  better  its  government,  I only  ask  you  to 
consider  the  other  side,  that  it  involves  detachment 
from  its  neighbours  in  the  realm  of  local  government, 
does  it  not? — Certainly;  and  you  must  always 
exercise  any  powers  you  have  to  dispense  autonomy 
in  that  way  with  discretion. 

12.268.  But  do  you  not  agree  that  it  is  important 

do  you  not  say  that  that  instinct  for  complete  auto- 
nomy is  one  of  two  instincts,  that  being  one,  and  the 
sense  of  the  duty  of  comradeship  and  mutual  help 
being  the  other,  which  have  to  be  balanced,  and 
neither  of  ivliich  can  be  said  to  be  of  necessity  superior 
to  the  other? — I should  not  dissent  strongly  from  that 
view — that  it  is  about  fifty  per  cent,  each  wa.y — that 
those  two  motive  powers  are  probably  equivalent  to 
fifty  per  cent,  each  of  the  full  motive  power  which 
makes  for  sound  local  government.  But  after  a time — 
this  is  rather  a new  development  of  the  same  point, 
which  you  may  or  maynot  consider  important — after  a 
time,  when  the  Borough  has  attained  a certain  amount 
of  autonom}'  in  some  services,  it  so  realises  the  value 
of  autonomy  in  other  services  that  County  sentiment 
and  pride,  and  the  natural  desire  to  work  with  one's 
neighbours,  and  everything  else,  are  submerged  in  a 
passion,  as  it  almost  becomes,  for  complete  autonomy. 

12.269.  Do  you  suggest  to  the  Commission  that  that 
further  development  of.  the  zeal  for  self-realisation  is 
a good  development  in  itself — may  it  not  equally 
indicate  growing  selfishness? — I should  be  the  last  to 
a.scribe,  I think,  the  intense  desire  of  the  village,  or 
the  town  of  about  50,000  population,  for  complete 
ii.utonomy  to  selfishness,  or  any  other  motive  than  zeal 
for  good  local  government. 

12.270.  I am  not  using  the  word  “selfishness”  in 
any  malign  sense — let  us  say  “self-centredness,”  if 
you  like.  Is  that  of  necessity — as  you  seem  to  put 
forward  at  the  back  of  your  evidence — a frame  of 
miind — if  you  can  conceive  of  a city  having  a frame  of 
mind — is  that  a frame  of  mind  which  regards 
sufficiently  the  public  good,  including  the  good  of  the 
oitj'-  and  the  good  of  the  area  round  it? — Yes.  My 
view  is  that  that  honest  desire  of  the  smaller  town 
to  obtain  complete  control  of  its  own  affairs  is 
founded  upon  the  view  that  on  the  whole  it  is  of 
more  advantage  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  retain 
the  potential  capacity  to  become  managers  of  their 
own  affairs,  than  the  corresponding  disadvantage 
which  the  abstraction  of  their  district  would  involve 
the  County  in. 

12.271.  I do  not  quite  follow  you — you  say  “ retain 
a potential  capacity”? — Yes;  that  is  to  say,  I 
attribute  so  much  of  value  in  the  local  government 
of  this  country  to  the  motive  power  which  is  imparted 
to  a good  and  progressive  Borough  by  retaining  its 
reasonable  expectation  of  becoming  a County 
Borough,  that  that  influence  upon  their  minds  is 
sufficient,  I think,  legitimately — it  is  only  my  own 
opinion — to  justify  them  in  submerging  underneath 
that  view  the  effect  on  the  County  from  which  they 
would  be  taken. 

12.272.  We  on  this  Commission  have  to  take,  as  far 
as  wo  can,  neither  the  Boi'ough  nor  the  County  view, 
but  the  view  of  both? — Y’es. 

12.273.  If  tha.t  principle  which  you  have  just  men- 
tioiu'd  were  given  unrestrained  application,  do  you 
.suggest  that  the  result  would  not  be  on  the  whole 
injurious  to  the  country? — Would  you  do  me  the 
honour  of  reading  the  very  words  I have  used  in 


paragraph  5 (c)?  May  I repeat  it  to  you,  for  the 
notes  ? 


X nave  reaa  it  witii  tne  greatest  interest 
several  times.  What  you  say  there  is  that  it  must 
lead  to  a reasona.blc  compromise  between  the  two  ? — I 
have  gone  into  it  a little  more  deeply  in  paragraph 
5 (c).  ^ 

12,276.  I was  coming  to  that;  I had  not  forgotten 
It.  What  I want  to  put  to  you  there  at  once  is  that 
the  division  is  not  between  the  town  luid  the  rural 
area ; the  division  is  between  the  large  town  and  the 
rest  of  the  country,  made  up  of  small  towns  and  rural 
aieas?  Respectfully,  I differ;  from  my  experience 
amongst  Local  Authorities  I think  that  that  view  is 
rather^  a superficial  one,  if  I may  say  so. 

12,276.  It  happens  to  be  historically  true,  as  I 

thought  you  agreed  a few  moments  ago? think  not. 

I have  always  said,  or  endeavoured  to  say  during 
youi  examination,  that  I strongly  adhere  to  the  view 
that  the  small  town,  although  it  is  in  the  County, 
IS  really  more  proud  of  its  town  privileges  than  it  is 
of  its  connection  with  the  County. 

12,27 z.  I am  not  talking  for  the.  moment  of  the 
pride,  right  or  wrong,  of  the  town;  I am  talking  of 

the  aivision  of  actual  local  government  work the 

real  division  is  between  the  great  town  with  its  full- 
time officials  and  pride  in  its  different  services,  which 
are  autonomous — surely  the  dividing  line  is  between 
that  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  whether  they  are 
small  towns  or  villages,  whose  conditions  are  quite 
difl.erent? — No,  I think  not.  If  your  view  were  sound, 

I would  venture  to  ask  why,  in  those  circumstances,' 
you  have  small  Boroughs  with  their  own  police  force 
and  why  you  make  a distinction  between  a Borough 
which  has  a population  of  only  IQ, 000,  which  is  en- 
titled to  become  a Local  Education  Authority,  and 
an  Urban  District,  which  has  to  have  a population 
of  20,000  before  it  becomes  its  own  Education 
Authority  P 

12,278.  We  all  know  the  answer  to  that— that  is 
one  of  the  eccentricities  which  enter  into  all  Bills 
that  go  through  Parliament?— I prefer  not  to  dismiss 
it  so  lightly.  .Everyone  is  entitled  to  his  own  view, 
of  course,  but  I think  that  in  expressing  that  view 
jmu  are  rather  overlooking  the  serious  interest  there 


is  in  each  town  in  managing  its  own  affairs ; and  I 
imagine  that  tho.se  who  felt  the  political  pulse  of  the 
country  when  the  Education  Bill  of  1902  was  before 
Parliament  were  fully  conscious  of  it.  Those  who  were 
supposed  to  test  these  things  when  the  Act  of  1902 
was  passed  were  convinced  that  it  wa,s  right  to  put 
that  principle  into  the  Bill — because  otherwise  I do 
not  think  they  would  have  got  it — .that  the  town 
interests  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with  having 
their  education  furnished  for  them  from  a County 
town  twenty  miles  away. 

12,279.  But  the  point  is  that  powers  were  given  to 
Boroughs  of  10,000  and  to  Urban  Districts  of  not  less 
than  20,000,  so  far  as  the  character  of  the  communi- 
ties was  identical? — Yes.  • 


12.280.  Therefore  what  I want  to  point  out  to  you 
is  that  the  reason  why  the  smaller  body  got  it  and 
the  larger  did  not,  when  the  smaller  one  was  a 
Borough,  was  owing  to  circumstances  other  than  those 
of  the  actual  conditions  of  life  within  the  areas? — 
Yes,  I agree. 

12.281.  And  therefore  it  was  due,  of  course,  to  his- 
toi'ical  reasons  and  quite  legitimate  political  dex- 
terities?— I should  be  inclined  to  differ  from  you 
immediately  when  you  say  that  it  followed  that,  if 
those  provisions  were  made,  they  were  due  to  political 
and  historical  interests.  My  view  is  that  that  is  not 
the  right  reason,  and  that  the  right  reason  was  that 
the  town  which  had  sufficient  local  patriotism  to  have 
advanced  'itself  to  the  status  of  a Borough  was  in  fact 
roongnised  as  having  a better  claim  to  the  manage- 
ment of  its  own  affairs  than  the  Urban  District  which 
had  not. 

12.282.  No  one  knows  lietter  than  you  that  in  a 
large  number  of  these  cases  the  town  was  a Borough 
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because  centuries  before  it  had  obtained  the  grant 
of  a charter.  There  was  just  ae  much  ardent  patri- 
otism in  1902  in  an  Urban  District  of  18,000  as  there 
was  in  a Borough  of  four  or  five  thousand?— I am  not 
in  a position  to  say  yes  or  no  to  that,  but  I can  say 
that  I still  deal  with  a number  of  cases  every  year  in 
which  an  Urban  District  seeks  powei-s  to  become  a 
Borough,  and  in  one  particular  ease  I have  in  mmd, 
one  of  the  main  reasons  which  influenced  them  in 
going  for  these  powers  was  to  get  control  of  their  own 
elementary  education. 

12,283.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  Did  they  get  it? — 
Yes,  in  point  of  fact  they  did. 

12  284.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I do  not  know  that 
anyone  would  object  to  that,  but  we  are  getting  away 
from  the  particular  line  on  which  I am  trying  to 
examine  you?  You , see,  the  controversy  we  are 
engaged  in  is  as  to  the  cause  of  the  ancient  dittpr- 
ences  between  town  and  country  interests.  What 
I put  to  you  is  that  the  interelsts  of  comparatively 
small  urban  areas,  Boroughs  or  not,  and  the  interests 
of  the  rural  country,  have  a great  deal  dn  co^mmon, 
and  that  they  are  differentiated  from  those  of  a large  . 
town  with  its  power  to  employ  officials  during  then- 
whole  time,  and  the  power  to  articulate  all  the  depart- 
ments of  local  government?— The  only  difference 
between  us  is  one  of  degree.  Axi  -.oQ.QU 

12  285.  Now  when  we  come  to  the  Act  ot  ao 

you ’agree  that  one  of  the  main  charactei-dsticB  of 
that  Act  was  that  there  should  be  a representative 
Local  Authority  for  a County,  which  included  in 
every  case,  I believe,  in  the  whole  of  England, 
urban  as  well  as  rural  areas? — I think  that  that  is 

obviously  true.  -j-  „ 

12  286.  And  is  not  that  one  of  the  guiding 
principles  of  the  Act?— Yes.  I _ should  like  to  be 
allowed  to  couple  with  it  a proviso  that  a town  ot 
50,000  was  not  to  be  so  grouped. 

12  287.  But  that  was  not  in  the  Bill  as  it^  was 
originally  brought  in;  there  were  a few  exceptional 
cases  only,  which  were  added  to  in  the  passage 
the  Bill  through  Parliament?— Does  that  signify 
anything?  Because,  if  it  does,  I should  simply  say 
that  the  original  proposal  was  the  Departmental 
view;  the  Act  as  it  stands  is  the  public  view  as 
represented  by  Parliament. 

12  288.  May  I put  this  to  you : do  you  think  that 
the  ’de.sire  for  autonomy  in  towns  is  affected  or  not 
by  the  principal  administrative  body  in  the  County 
being  now  put  on  a representative  basis  whereas 
before  1888  we  know  that  it  was  not? — ^There  could 
obviously,  I think,  be  no  objection  to  setting  up 
a body  which  was  on  a representative  basis  instead 
of  a nominative  basis. 

12,289.  That  is  not  what  I am  asking  you.  When 
there  was  no  County  body  on  the  representative 
basis— when  the  limited  administrative  powers  ot 
the  time  were  exercised  by  Quarter  Sessions,  then 
the  Borough  inside  the  County,  since  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  was  electing  its  own  governing 
body  by  popular  election? — ^Yes. 

12  290.  And  part  of  the  desire  for  autonomy  was 
the  ’desire  to  be  administered  by  people  whom  the 
community  chose  itself? — ^I  think  that  may  faiily 

be  said,  y€s.  xi,  x .i 

12  291.  And  there  was  a contrast  between  that  ana 

the  ’methods  of  County  government  before  18.88 

Certainly. 

12,292.  When  County  government  ceased  ^ 
nominative,  and  became  representative,  do  you  think 
that  the  case  for  isolating  a town  from  the  County 
was  as  strong  as  it  was  when  the  principle  of  Coun  y 
government  was  not  democratic,  and  the  principle  ot 
town  government  was? — ^I  should  think,  if  there  is 
anything  in  it,  that  naturally  there  would  perhaps 
be  a less  ardent  desire  for  autonomy,  m order  to 
escape  from  the  representative  body’s  control,  than 
from  the  nominative  body’s  control.  _ 

12  293.  That  is  one  of  the  elements  in  the  case,  i 
put  ’it  to  you,  that  any  town  which  is  not  a County 


Borough  is  a partner  in  County  government? — Yes. 

12.294.  And  the  larger  the  town,  the  more  in- 
fluential its  element  in  partnership? — ^It  does  not 
follow. 

12.295.  I should  like  to  know  where  it  does  not? 

— The  representation  which  quite  large  towns  have 
on  County  Councils  is  very  often  entirely  lost  in 
the  representation  of  the  Rural  Districts. 

12.296.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — ^I  will  trans- 
late it  into  figures  for  you,  if  I may?  A unanimous 
vote  by  all  the  urban  representatives  on_  some 
County  Councils  would  be  of  no  avail  against  a 
unanimous  vote  by  the  rural  representatives. 

12.297.  Do  you  suggest  that  County  government 
takes  such  a form  that  all  the  rural  representatives 
are  on  one  side  and  all  the  urban  on  the  other  ? 

If  it  were  so,  it  would  be  surely  an  isolated  case  ? - 
I am  not  pretending  to  suggest  that  it  is  a general 
state  of  affairs,  and  I have  not  volunteered  the 
remark — it  comes  out  of  your  question. 

12.298.  I take  the  responsibility  for  my  questions, 
and  I am  afraid  the  responsibility  for  the  answers  i-s 
yours?  I want  to  take  that  answer  quite  frankly; 
you  do  not,  then,  suggest  that  a large  town  repre- 
sented on  a County  Council  does  not  have  very  con- 
siderable weight  in  what  is  done  in  that  County? 

That  must  be  so,  I think,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  men  who  represent  the  town,  who  will  always, 
of  course,  contribute  to  or  detract  from  its  influence; 
but  I am  wondering  whether  I need  labour  this, 
because  the  Commission  will  have  before  them 
witnesses  from  towns  who  will  tell  the  Commission 
what  has  happened  in  endeavours  on  their  part  to 
secure  fair  treatment  from  the  County  Councils. 

12.299.  What  treatment  ?— They  will  tell  you  them- 
selves. 

12.300.  When  you  say  fair  treatment,  that  suggests, 
of  course,  that  the  treatment  given  was  unfair?  Has 
that  to  do  with  anything  beyond  the  time-honoured 
controversies  about  main  roads?— Oh,  yes. 

12.301.  What  else? — I think  you  will  find  that  they 
will  ’tell  you  of  instances  in  which,  quite  apart  from 
the  question  of  the  maining  and  dismaining  of  roads, 
they  have  been  unable  to  get  satisfactory  County 
services  in  such  matters  as  higher  education  and 
police;  but  you  will  hear  what  the  witnesses  say 

vourself.  . 

12  302.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Taylor’s  evidence,  or  did 
you  read  it?— 1 have  read  the  whole  of  the  evidence, 

^ 12  303.  And  you  saw  that  he  said,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  Lancashire,  that  they  attached  great 
importance  to  the  representatives  of  towns  on  the'ir 
County  Council?— I know  they  do. 

12.304.  And  you  recognise  that  it  would  impair  the 
qualitv  of  the  County  Council  if  those  towns  went 
out  of  partnership  ?— Certainly,  and  I would  go 
further,  and  add  this-it  may  be  a perfectly  un- 
neceesarv  remark— that  if  all  County  and  Non-County 
Boroughs  had  had  the  treatment  which  the  Lanca- 
shire County  Council  have  meted  out  to  those  in 
their  County,  we  should  scarcely  be  sitting  here 

12. .306.  I am  very  much  obliged  for  the  addendum 
to  your  answer.  Then  it  would  appear  to  you  la 
the  solution  of  this  vexed  problem  of_  local  govern- 
ment consists  in  getting  other  CountiM  to  imitate 
Lancashire,  rather  than  in  the  creation  of  new  County 
Boroughs?— No,  not  in  that  sense.  The  Non-County 
Boroughs  of  Lancashire  still  have,  and  to  my  know- 
ledge still  retain,  their  desire  for  complete  autonom;^ 
but  they  are  not-I  do  not  want  to  nse  the  word 
offensivelv — goaded  into  taking  steps  at  the  earlies 
p^sible  moment  by  rather  inconsiderate  treatment 
from  the  County  Council. 

12  306  Then  I take  your  answer  to  be  that  it  other 
County  Councils  could  be  led  to  imitate  Lancashire, 
the  acuteness  of  this  controversy  would  be  p^tP- 
No,  I do  not  say  that.  I agree  that  if  all  Cmunty 
Councils  were  as  considerate  as  Lancashire,  you  would 
St  have  added  to  the  desire  for  autonomy  a sense 
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of  injustice  received  at  the  hands  of  the  County 
Council. 

12.307.  But  let  me  put  it  to  you,  that  it  is  a very 
serious  statement  you  have  made — ^what  is  the  sense 
of  injustice,  and  what  is  the  policy  in  Lancashire, 
if  you  know  it,  which  is  different  from  that  of  other 
Counties? — Perhaps  one  of  the  explanations  of  the 
position  in  Lancashire  is  that  there  are  so  many 
representatives  of  Non-County  Boroughs  that  the 
County  Council  are  most  considerate  of  a representa- 
tion hy  a Non-County  Borough,  whereas  in  many 
Counties  there  is  probably  only  one  Non-County 
Borough  in  the  County,  land  the  other  parts  are  rural, 
and  you  will  have  witnesses  who  will  tell  you  of  the 
injustices  they  suffer.  I rather  gather  that  one  or 
two  members  of  the  Commission  do  not  like  the 
phrase,  hut  you  will  have  plenty  of  witnesses  who  are 
quite  hot  about  it. 

12.308.  1 assure  you  that  most  of  us  have  been  long 
enough  in  this  vale  of  tears  to  appreciate  that  there 
are  many  people  suffering  from  a sense  of  injustice; 
but  what  I want  you  to  tell  me  is  this,  because  it 
is  very  important — what  is  there  in  the  Lancashire 
policy,  within  your  knowledge,  which  is  different  from 
the  policy  of  other  County  Councils? — The  policy 
which  follows  naturally  from  the  presence  of  so  many 
Non-County  Borough  men  on  the  County  Council. 

12.309.  Forgive  me;  with  great  submission,  that  is 
not  an  answer  to  my  question  ? That  may  he  an 
explanation  of  why  they  should  be  so  unusually  con- 
siderate to  do  justice,  hut  I want  to  know  what  it  is 
that  they  do  which  in  your  view  other  Counties  do 
not  do.'’ — I cannot  explain  it  better  than  to  repeat 
my  example  which  I have  just  given  you,  that  there 
is  a difference  in  the  treatment  received  by  a Non- 
County  Borough  in  a County  which  is  full  of  Non- 
County  Boroughs  from  the  treatment  received  by  the 
only  Non-County  Borough  in  a County. 

12.310.  What  sort  of  difference? — Differences  in  a 
practical  way,  as  for  example,  a desire  to  meet  the 
legitimate  demands  of  a Non-County  Borough  in 
respect  of  roads  that  ought  to  he  main  roads.  I can 
give  you  four  or  five  examples  of  the  way  in  which 
this  treatment  translates  itself  into  what  I call 
justice — first,  the  fairness  to  recognise  that  a main 
road  running  through  a town  is  none  the  less  a main 
road  because  it  runs  through  the  town ; secondly,  that 
a main  road  running  through  the  town  should  he 
maintained  rather  better  than  a main  road  which  is 
in  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  that  the  difference 
between  the  country  road  cost  and  the  Borough  road 
cost  should  not  fall  on  the  Borough. 

12.311.  Is  not  that  difference  due  to  the  Borough 
itself  ? — No. 

12.312.  The  need  for  better  quality  in  the  Borough 
is  due  to  the  conditions  of  life  which  prevail  in  the 
Borough,  land  not  in  the  County? — That  i.s  arguable. 
I am  dealing  now,  in  response  to  your  questioii,  with 
the  way'  in  which  the  different  treatment,  as  I call 
it,  in  Lancashire  expresses  itself.  Thirdly,  the  greater 
tendency  to  meet  the  requirements  of  districts  which 
require  secondai-y  schools ; fourthly,  again  in  the  same 
class  of  case,  the  quick  restoration  of  the  balance  of 
representation  and  contribution  which  follows  as  Non- 
County  Borouglis  continue  to  grow  and  become  more 
responsible  for  County  rating. 

12.313.  (Mr.  Turton) : Redistribution? — ^Redistribu- 
tion of  representation. 

12.314.  (Ghairnum) : Representation  on  the  County 
Council? — Yes;  and  fifthly,  improvement  in  the  local 
police  service,  where  it  is  obvious  to  the  locality,  at 
any  rate,  that  a working-class  town  should  have  a 
better  proportion  of  police  than  that  which  the 
County  ordinarily  furnishes  in  a rural  village.  A 
question  arises  as  to  the  degree  to  which  the  town  re- 
quires extra  policing.  I do  not  want  to  weary  the 
Commission,  but  those  are  examples  of  the  way  in 
which  a County  Council  sympathetic  to  Non-County 
Borough  interests,  as  Lancashire  is — and  I admit 
it  gladly — expresses  itself  in  permeating  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  County  government  with  a very  much 


better  spirit  than  that  which  prevails  in  a County 
where  none  of  those  facilities  that  a County  Council 
have  in  their  power  to  grant  are  met  with — where 
none  of  those  concessions  are  made  that  in  point  of 
fact  Lancashire  makes. 

12,315.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : You  mean,  that  they 
are  capable  of  making? — Yes. 

12,310.  Now  taking  for  instance  the  question  of 
secondary  education,  if  you  had  a County  with  only 
one  Non-County  Borough  in  it — is  there  any  case  in 
England  of  a County  with  one  Non-County  Borough 
in  it,  without  provision  for  secondary  education  being 
located  in  that  Non-County  Borough? — ^Wbat  there 
is  is  located  there.  The.  question  is  whether  the 
facilities  located  there  are  sufficient.  If  you  have  a 
County  Council  fuU  of  rural  representatives,  and  a 
Non-County  Borough  asks  for  a special  class  at  the 
expense  of  the  County,  in,  let  us  say,  weaving,  what 
interest  has  the  rural  representative  in  paying  for  a 
weaving  class?  That  is  the  way  it  expresses  itself. 

12.317.  A.re  you  not  dividing  human  nature  a 
little  sharply?  On  the  other  hand,  what  interest  has 
a Non-County  Borough  in  sheep  and  oxen  and 
farming  interests,  and  so  on  ? — They  have  not  any, 
but  they  pay  for  it  all;  whereas  the  rural  districts, 
you  will  find  from  the  evidence  to  he  laid  before  you, 
are  not  at  all  disposed  to  pay  for  education  in  a Non- 
County  Borough  which  they  cannot  share. 

12.318.  You  say  that  you  have  occasionally  acted 
for  Counties  in  matters  of  financial  adjustment? — 
Ye.s. 

12.319.  But  you  have  not  acted  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  these  things,  with  one  excejAion? — Yes. 

12.320.  Do  you  seriously  tell  the  Commission  that 
in  most  of  the  Counties  of  England  there  is  not  a 
disposition  to  balance  both  interests? — Not  knowing 
all  the  Counties  in  the  Kingdom,  I cannot  say 
whether  as  a matter  of  arithmetic  the  Counties  in 
which  there  is  cause  of  complaint  outnumber  those 
in  which  there  may  be  no  cause  of  complaint.  These 
observations,  I venture  to  remind  you,  have  not  been 
volunteered  by  me,  but  have  been  drawn  in  your 
tracing  the  foundations  of  my  views. 

12.321.  I am  sure  that  you  are  saying  what  you 
say  with  the  best  of  motives — there  is  no  question 
about  that?  I only  want  to  get  at  your  view? — 
Quite,  but  1 think  that  you  will  see  hy  the  evidence 
coming  before  you  later  that,  whether  the  number  of 
County  Councils  of  which  complaint  is  so  made  is 
great  or  small — I know  of  the  memoranda  which  have 
been  prepared  for  this  Commission,  in  which  these 
points  have  been  prepared  with  local  knowledge — and 
with  that  only  at  the  back  of  my  mind  I am 
endeavouring  to  a.ssist  you  in  showing  where 
antagonism  between  town  and  County  lies. 

12.322.  I am  obliged.  You  agree  with  me  that  the 
Act  of  1888  lays  down  lines  on  which  towns  and 
Counties  were  divided  ? — Yes. 

12.323.  And  would  you  agree  witii  me  that  in 
practice  it  means  not  giving  rural  areas  everything 
they  would  like  to  have? — Nothing  would  express  my 
view  better  than  that. 

12.324.  And  where  a towm  is  so  large  as  to  have 
great  weight  on  a County  Council,  both  in  personnel 
and  numbers,  the  influence  of  that  town  would  be  of 
great  importance  on  the  County  Council  in-  seeing 
that  a true  balance  was  kept,  would  it  not? — It  must 
be  so.  ■ A good  man  must  have  his  influence  every- 
w'here,  but  the  rural  ratepayer  and  his  representative 
naturally  impose  a limit  on  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  prepared  to  concede  a town  point  which  involves 
the  rural  area  in  expense. 

12.325.  On  the  other  hand,  have  you  never  known 
of  towns  which  thought  the  money  might  be  better 
spent  in  urban  education  than  on  scientific  farming — 
human  nature  is  much  the  same  everywhere  ? — 
Surely. 

12.326.  Supposing  your  view's  in  this  paragraph — 
and  not  only  your  views,  hut  your  stresses  and 
parentheses  and  underlining — ^wei-e  accepted,  and 
supposing  as  the  result  more  County  Boroughs  were 
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created  more  easily  than  has  been  the  case  . lately, 
one  effect  woul-d  be,  would  it  not,  to  diminish  urban 
influence  in  many  County  Councils? — Yes. 

12.327.  And  to  leave  the  smaller  Boroughs  and 
Urban  Districts  still  more  at  the  mercy  of  the 
remainder? — That  is  arithmetic,  is  not  not? 

12.328.  It  is  rather  more,  is  it  not — it  would  mean 
that  the  other  part  of  England,  which  is  slowly 
passing  from  rural  to  urban,  would  be  sacrificed,  if 
your  view  is  correct,  to  the  limited  outlook  of  a 
purely  rural  electorate? — Yes,  and  therefore  you 
must  not  carry  either  theory  too  far. 

12.329.  Which  theory? — The  theory  which  the 
Counties  are  seriously  proposing  to  this  Commission 
— to  increase  the  qualification  for  autonomy  to 
200,000  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  small  Borough’s 
view,  which  says  “ If  it  costs  more  to  ally  ourselves 
to  the  County,  we  are  out  of  it.” 

12.330.  I happen  to  know  that  no  one  at  present 
has  spoken  of  the  view  put  forward  by  the  County 
Councils  as  extreme?  It  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
view  of  the  Commission — I cannot  say ; but  the  more 
you  keep  towns  of  considerable  size  in  the  County, 
the  greater  is  the  help  to  the  growing  needs  of  urban 
England — is  not  that  so? — I think  that  that  is  far 
too  general  a proposition  to  assent  to,  because  it 
depends  so  much  on  the  circumstances  of  each  parti- 
cular County.  If  they  are  all  pooled  together  in  one 
alliance,  again,,  as  a matter  of  arithmetic,  it  would 
follow,  but  where  you  segregate  them  and  divide  the 
whole  into  a series  of  segments  then  the  nice  balance 
you  are  seeking  to  establish  broadly  disappears.  Each 
County  has  a balance  of  its  own. 

12.331.  You  mean,  some  Counties  will  be  always 
predominantly  rural  and  others  predominantly  urban  ? 
—Yes. 

12.332.  Is  it  not  very  desirable,  therefore,  to  do 
nothing  to  impair  the  form  of  government  which 
allows  neither  urban  nor  rural  areas  to  go  on  with- 
out the  influence  of  the  other  ? — I think  that  that  is 
so  firmly  established  in  English  government  that 
urban  and  rural  interests  must  to  some  extent  re- 
present all — it  comes  only  to  a difference  of  degree. 

12.333.  I put  it  to  you,  as  arising  out  of  what  you 
say  here  as  to  the  conflict  of  interests,  do  not  you 
think  that  the  experience  of  the  last  thirty-six  years 
of  County  Councils  and  urban  and  rural  interests  is 
tending,  or  ought  to  tend,  to  the  diminution  in  the 
differences  and  the  promotion  of  co-operation  be- 
tween these  two  types  of  life? — The  answer  to  that, 
I think,  depends  on  whether  one  can  in  a moment 
balance  in  one’s  mind  the  number  of  casgs  one  knows 
of  in  which  the  effect  of  this  fusion  has  been  strife, 
and  the  other  cases  in  which  the  effect  of  the  fusion 
has  been  harmony,  and  I am  bound  to  say  that  I 
cannot  do  it  by  mental  arithmetic. 

12.334.  (Col.  Williams):  It  all  comes  back  to 
human  nature  after  all? — ^I  agree. 

12,336.  (Sir  Sylomd  Adhins)  : Except  that  human 
nature,  at  any  rate  according  to  most  schools  of 
theology  and  of  government,  is  susceptible  of  gradual 
improvement,  and  I was  only  venturing  to  ask  with 
great  humility  whether  you  thought  there  were  signs 
of  that  improvement.  May  I read  to  you  one  of  the 
very  first  things  said  on  the  First  Reading  of  the 
Bill  of  1888 — a statement  made  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  who 
brought  in  the  Bill : * “ The  franchise  will  be  the 
Municipal  franchise,  and  I believe  that  a Council  so 
constituted  will  command  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  the  County,  and  will  be  capable,  of  administering 
the  large  and  important  duties  which  we  shall  ask 
the  House  to  impose  upon  them.  What  will  be  the 
position  of  Municipal  Boroughs  in  regard  to  this 
great  Council?  First  of  ail,  we  propose  that  certain 
of  the  largest  Boroughs — Quarter  Sessions  Boroughs 
and  Cities — shall  be  made  Counties  in  themselves. 
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Our  proposal  in  the  Bill  is  that  these  shall  be  some- 
what limited  in  number.  It  is  obvious  that  it  would 
bo  most  undesirable  to  take  out  of  our  County 
Councils  the  representatives  of  all  the  large  and  pros- 
perous Boroughs  within  their  compass.”  Do  you 
agree  that,  in  the  interest  of  all,  that  is  the  pixiper 
attitude? — If  j^ou  would  agree  with  my  definition  of 
a large  and  prosperous  to'Wn  we  should  not  be 
disputants. 

12.336.  I have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  what 
it  is  yet? — My  definition  of  a large  and  prosperous 
town  is  a town  of  60,000  population. 

12.337.  (Chairman) : That  was  not  Mr.  Ritchie’s 
definition? — No,  but  it  was  the  definition  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

12.338.  (Sir  Hyland  Adldns) : And  you  see  nothing 
in  the  changes  since  1888  to  modify  the  decision  then 
come  to? — On  the  contrary,  as  far  as  events  since 
1888  have  influenced  my  mind  in  my  work  in  con- 
nection with  probably  200  towns,  what  has  happened 
since  1888  has  convinced  me  that  a town  approaching 
the  level  for  County  Borough  powers — somewhere, 
say,  between  40,000  and  60,000  inhabitants — with  the 
addition  of  the  powers  to  the  County  Councils  since 
1888,  which  have  enabled  the  County  Councils  to 
administer  the  services  in  the  towns,  makes  its 
case  for  autonomy  greater  than  it  was  in  1888,  with 
a 60,000  population. 

12.339.  Which  services  are  you  thinking  of? — The 
services  which  are  still  County,  services — ^liigher 
education,  perhaps,  first  of  all. 

12.340.  You  are  talking  of  the  fresh  ones? — Yes; 
and  the  collection  of  minor  Acts  which  have  a certain 
influence  on  the  local  mind. 

12.341.  I agree  that  they  do  affect  the  problem. 
Do  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  addition  of  these 
powers  to  Counties  and  County  Boroughs,  particularly 
higher  education,  would  justify  our  lowering  the  limit 
from  60,000  to  40,000?— No.  The  60,000  has  got 
ingrained  into  the  minds  of  the  public  men  responsible 
for  the  fortunes  of  local  government  in  this  country, 
and  it  would  take  many  of  them  years  to  break  the 
practice — to  develop  their  energies  in  the  direction 
of  another  PlimsoU  line,  so  to  speak;  and  any 
departure  from  that  60,000  would  not,  I think,  be 
welcomed  by  them.  It  has  been  fixed  by  Parliament, 
and  has  been  adopted  by  them,  but  you  will  have 
evidence  to  show  that  towns  have  for  a long  time 
been  striving  to  maintain  or  attain  that  figure  in 
order  that  they  might  apply  for  County  Borough 
powers  then. 

12.342.  You  meam  that  if  it  were  removed  to  a 
further  point  it  would  lead  to  a slackening  in  their 
efforts  to  discharge  their  duties? — Yes;  that  will  be 
the  evidence  given  you.  I do  not  mean  any  slacken- 
ing of  their  efforts  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
Ijdng  before  them,  but  it  would  shorten  their  vision 
in  thinking  ahead,  and  i-epress  their  speculative  fore- 
sight to  the  point  that,  while  they  will  deal  with 
those  things  which  are  immediately  before  them,  they 
will  not  go  on  developing  their  towns  in  order  to 
produce  more  and  more  rateable  value  for  the  County 
to  take  profit  out  of,  as  well  as  to  destroy  their  chance 
of  becoming  a self-governing  local  body. 

12.343.  In  other  words  you  think  that  they  would 
be  more  inclined  to  draw  away  from  that  partnership 
which  Mr.  Ritchie  seemed  to  think  would  be  good  for 
all  concerned.? — Well,  that  again  is  a form  of  words. 

12.344.  You  say  that  it  is  a form  of  words? — ^Yes, 
but  the  sentiment  behind  your  remark  is  one  with 
which  I do  not  agree.  I regard  that  feeling,  which 
you  say  is  a desire  to  get  away  from  this  ideal  which 
Mr.  Ritchie  laid  down,  as  a natural  desire  for  local 
self-government. 

12,346.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : But  that  is  different 
from  what  we  started  with,  is  it  not — I mean  local 
self-government  and  an  aggregate  population  of 
60,000,  and  the  case  of  hardship  which  you  state 
exists  in  County  government  in  certain  Non-County 
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Boroughs? — I agree  that  those  elements  are  quite 
separate,  but  on  a good  many  occasions,  fortunately, 
they  go  together. 

12.346.  There  are  some  observations  in  the  Debates 
on  the  Bill  in  1888,  from  which  it  appears  it  was 
withjn  the  contemplation  of  the  framers  of  this  Act 
that,  having  reduced  the  population  qualifica- 
tion to  50,000,  there  was  to  he  within  the 
County  administration  an  admixture  of  rural  and 
urban  elements  for  the  purpose  of  satisfactory 
government  ? — That  is  accepted — the  question  is 
whether  those  areas  which  were  then,  and  have  long 
since  been,  under  County  government,  shall  ever 
reach  a point  at  which  they  may  get  out  of  it. 

(iSir  Walter  Nicholas) : I have  now  got  the  words 
which  I was  looking  for.  Mr.  Ritchie  said*  : “ On  the 
contrary,  ho  considered  that  by  forming  these 
Boroughs  and  rural  areas  into  one  County  Council, 
they  would  give  an  amount  of  independence  and  life 
and  vigour  to  County  administration  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  secure  otherwise.  These  Boroughs 
would  exerci.se  a very  powerful  and  large  influence 
in  the  decisions  arrived  at  by  the  County  Council  of 
which  they  were  members.”  Those  are  the  words  I 
have  been  looking  for. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : What  are  these  Boroughs? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Boroughs  with  under  50,000 
inhabitants. 

12.347.  (Sir  Byland  Adlcins) : I hope  that  you  have 
not  found  in  the  course  of  your  inquiries  any  wide- 
spread illusion  tliat  on  having  60,000  inhabitants  a 
town  is  entitled  to  become  a County  Borough? — It  is 
not  harboured  either  as  an  illusion  or  as  anything 
else — they  know  that  they  have  to  prove  their  case. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Except  that  the  Town  Clerk 
of  Doncaster  had  that  illusion  ? 

(Mr.  Pritchard)  : Are  you  sure  of  that? 

12.348.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I think  that  it  was 
quoted  on  the  notes.  However,  I want  to  follow  what 
you  mean  by  s.aying  that  if  the  population  were  to 
be  higher,  and  therefore  the  creation  of  the  County 
Borough  were  put  off,  that  would  stop  enterprise — 
you  say  so? — Yes. 

12.349.  And  I think  I understood  you  to  say  that 
the  people  would  not  be  enterprising  because  the 
County  would  get  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  rateable 
value? — I did  not  say  that,  I feel  sure — I was  care- 
ful to  say  that  while  they  would  be  sufficiently  active 
to  do  everything  that  was  essential,  they  would 
restrict  the  long  view  they  would  othenvise  take  in 
the  laying  out  of  their  towns — knowing  that  the  more 
progressive  they  became  and  the  more  money  they 
laid  out  in  the  development,  the  nioiie  they  were 
making  their  capacity  to  serve  the'  County  as  a source 
of  profit. 

12.350.  Let  me  take,  for  instance,  Scarborough,  a 
very  well-known  seaside  town — do  I understand  that 
if  the  authorities  of  Scarborough  were  considering  the 
development  of  some  marine  drive,  some  improve- 
ment of  the  sea-front,  or  some  new  attraction,  they 
would  not  be  willing  to  take  up  the  enterprise  if  they 
knew  they  were  not  likely  to  become  a County 
Borough? — It  is  very  hard,  I admit,  to  crystallize  it 
into  a particular  service  and  to  say  that  that  parti- 
cular service  would  not  be  rendered  unless  they  were 
certain  of  becoming  a County  Borough.  It  is  the 
atmosphere  it  creates,  and  it  is  easier  to  express  it  in 
the  way  in  which  I have  tried  to  do  it;  but  to 
t.ake  an  extreme  case,  they  would  not  stop  emptying 
their  privy  middens,  or  anything  like  that. 

12.351.  (Chairman) : Do  you  suggest  that  a Borough 
which  is  on  the  border  of  the  50,000  line  is  more 
energetically  administered  and  is  more  keen  to  do 
its  beet,  than  a Borough  of  25,000  or  30,000  inhabi- 
tants, which  has  no  chance  of  becoming  a County 
Borough? — Yes,  I say  that  those  Boroughs  which  are 
between  40,000  and  50,000  inhabitants  are  moved  to 
greater  zeal  in  development  in  the  hope  of  getting 
up  to  50,000. 

* Hansard,  Tliird  Series,  Vol.  CCCXXVIII,  col.  844. 


12,362.  You  say  that  Boroughs  with  over  40,000 
inhabitants  are  considerably  better  administered? — 
No,  not  better  administered,  but  they  are  willing  to 
take  greater  risks  and  are  more  speculative  in  laying 
out  streets,  buying  gasworks  and  so  on,  and  doing 
all  those  things  which  contribute  to  better  govern- 
ment. 

12.353.  Not  better  administered? — I did  not  mean 
that  the  others  neglected  their  duties. 

12.354.  But  if  they  do  not  do  their  best  they  are 
neglecting  their  duties,  are  they  not?  If  one  was 
going  to  settle  in  this  country,  do  you  suggest  that 
one  would  rather  settle  in  a Borough  of  between 
40,000  and  50,000  inhabitants  than  in  a smaller  one — 
is  that  your  point? — Yes. 

12.355.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Does  not  the  same 

thing,  or  would  not  the  same  thing,  apply  the  other 
way?  Supposmg  a County  Council  know  that  they 
are  likely  to  have  their  resources  reduced,  and  the 
help  and  guidance  which  they  have  from  the  ex- 
perienced leaders  of  a great  town  withdrawn  from 
them,  by  the  creation  of  a new  County  Borough, 
would  not  that  have  just  the  same  effect  upon  their 
foresight  and  enterprise,  and  perhaps  prevent  them 
from  doing  things  in  the  realm,  say,  of  education 
or  road  improvements,  which  they  would  have  done 
if  they  had  not  been  afraid  of  losing  an  important 
part  of  their  area? — It  is  quite  fair  to  say  that  of 
the  smaller  Counties,  and  no  doubt  there  the  same 
principle  would  apply,  but  in  the  larger  Counties, 
where  they  have  populations  not  of  thousands.,  but 
of  millions 

12.356.  But  there  are  not  many  Counties  with 
millions,  are  there? — Well,  Lancashire,  and  Stafford- 
shire, and  Durham,  and  Glamorgan,  and  the  West 
Riding,  I think  have  a million  or  not  far  from  it. 
But  what  I mean  is  that,  in  a smaller  County,  un- 
doubtedly the  potential  loss  of  the  biggest  area  in 
the  County,  being  one  Borough,  might  be  expected 
to  influence  their  minds  in  that  direction.  But  in 
the  larger  Counties  the  area  is  so  large  that  the 
conversion  of  one,  or  even  perhaps  two.  Boroughs 
of  between  45,000  and  50,000  inhabitants  into 
County  Boroughs  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

12.357.  But  if  you  have  that  kind  of  thing  pretty 
often  repeated,  it  aggregates  to  a very  large  thing, 
you  know  ? — Yes,  but  then  the  impression  conveyed  to 
this  Commission  is  that  in  the  case  of  large  Counties 
it  is  a serious  thing  to  take  out  a new  County 
Borough.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  are  only  three 
or  four  Counties  which  are  likely  to  be  so  altered 
within  the  next  few  years — I think  half-a-dozen 
Counties  at  the  outside  would  cover  it.  Many 
Counties  are  not  likely  to  be  interfered  with  by  the 
creation  of  a County  Borough. 

12.358.  (Chairman) : When  you  say  that,  do  you 
mean  a Borough  or  any  town  nearing  50,000? — No; 
what  I mean  to  say  is  that  there  are  few  Counties 
in  the  country  which  cannot  look  with  equanimity 
upon  the  creation  of  a new  County  Borough.  There 
are  many  towns  with  populations  of  60,000  in  the 
country,  but  they  happen  to  be  nearly  all  in  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire. 

12,369.  (Col.  Williams) : But  that  is  not  so,  surely, 
if  you  take  Middlesex — if  all  the  Boroughs  in 
Middlesex  applied  for  and  obtained  County  Borough 
powers  there  would  be  no  Middlesex? — How  many 
are  there  in  Middlesex — my  recollection  is  not  more 
than  two  or  three  ? I think  that  if  the  Commission 
said  that  there  were  half-a-dozen  Counties  in 
England  it  would  be  somewhere  about  the  limit. 

12,360.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : Your  views  have 

been  expressed,  I may  take  it,  in  your  evidence, 
but  surely  you  have  underrated  things,  have  you  not  ? 
In  Durham,  in  the  West  Riding,  in  Lancashire,  in 
Cheshire,  in  Staffordshire,  in  Nottinghamshire,  in 
Middlesex,  in  Essex,  in  Kent,  in  Surrey,  to  say 
nothing  of  others — ^in  all  those  Counties  it  is  a very 
living  subject  from  their  point  of  view,  is  it  not; 
and  it  is  the  case  that  more  than  one  possible 
County  Borough  exists  within  them? — Yes, 
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12.361.  On  the  other  hand,  to  take  Ca,mbridge- 
shire  and  Bedfordshire,  there  are  Cambridge  and 
Lntoii  and  in  many  other  Counties  there  are  several 
places'  where  the  surroundings  are  predominantly 
rural,  but  if  they  became  County  Boroughs  it  would 
result  in  there  beiing  no  County  left,  practically 

I think  that  there  has  been  a little  misunderstand- 
ing with  regard  to  my  previous  answer — I was  mean- 
ing that  there  were  not  many  cases — probably  only 
half-a-dozen  altogether — in  which  the  creation  of 
certain  towns  into  County  Boroughs  would  paralyse 
County  government. 

12.362.  Taking  the  West  Biding,  one  more  County 
Borough  would  probably  leave  the  West  Biding 
wiith  its  functions  still  pulsating,  but  if  you  go  on, 
and  if  you  have  a rapid  creation  of  County 
Boroughs,  even  in  such  big  Counties  as  the  West 
Biding  and  Lancashire,  do  you  not  agree  that  it  would 
daunt  and  diminish  their  energy  and  foresight  and 
power  of  organisation  if  they  felt  that  they  contin- 
ually ran  the  risk  of  losing  something  this  year,  some- 
thing next  year,  and  so  on — do  not  you  think  that 
would  disorganise  their  administration? — There  must 
always  be  some  disorganisation  when  an  area 
is  moved  from  one  government  to  another.  Those 
conditions  might  be  easily  exaggerated,  and  as 
a matter  of  fact,  if  either  of  the  Authorities 
has  a competent  staff  of  officers,  and  has  a_ 
set  of  offices  as  competent,  there  is  compara- 
tively little  felt  of  the  dfeturhance,  and  that  dis- 
turbance seldom  reaches  the  Council  j it  is  disposed 
of  departmentally.  But  I am  endeavouring  to 
point  out  the  potential  effect  of  this 

meal  absorption  from  a County  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  great  value  which  the  Borough  attaches  to 
becoming  a County  Borough  on  the  other,  and  it  will 
be  for  the  Commission  to  judge  which  of  those  two 
things  influences  their  minds. 

12,363.  But  you  agree  with  me,  do  you  not,  that  in 
these  qnestlons  of  adjustment,  and  where  it  is  merely 
a question  of  adjustment,  the  claims  are  settled  as  far 
as  possible  by  trained  accountants  and  an  arbitrator ; 
but  it  is  the  uncertainty,  is  it  not,  which  is  conveyed 
into  County  government,  if  they  are  not  sure  that 
they  will  have  the  same  area  and  the  sanie  variety  of 
life  to  administer  over  a considerable  period  of  years, 
which  troubles  them  most?— That  of  course  cannot 
be  lost  sight  of.  I have  said  already  that  in  my  view 
it  can  be  exaggerated;  but  when,  as  I say,  one  comes 
to  see  in  how  many  Counties  it  could  be  seiiously 
said  that  there  was  such  a risk  of  gradual  absorption 
of  theii-  area  by  the  creation  of  Boroughs  potentially 
capable  of  reaching  60,000  soon,  I think  that  the 
Comm'ission  will  find  there  is  a minority  of  such 
Counties  in  the  Kingdom,  and  that  what  the  Com- 
mission is  being  asked  to  do  is  to  legislate  for  the 
whole  country  on  the  ground  of  minority  instances. 

12  364.  Would  you  mind  amplifying  that  a little 
more  and  putting  it  a little  more  plainly  ?— Because  in 
few  Counties— and  the  West  Biding,  m my  view,  is 
the  hardest  case  we  have  to  meet — is  there  any  real 
risk  of  dislocation,  and  there  has  been  no  dislocation 
at  present,  and  the  Commission  will  find  that  there 
are  few  cases  in  which  danger  will  arise. 

12,366.  {Chairman):  The  County  Councils  Associa- 
tion* teU  us  that  there  are  nine  Counties  in  which 
there  are  Non-County  Boroughs  with  populations 
already  over  50,000;  and  seventeen  Counties,  in  addi- 
tion, in  which  there  are  Non-County  Boroughs  mth 
populations  approximating  to  60,000? — May  I deal 
with  that?  You  will  notice  that  of  these  first  uine 
Counties  there  are  some  as  to  which  it  could  not  be 
seriously  said  that  the  constitution  of  one  or  two 
County  Boroughs  would  seriously  affect  the  County. 

12,366.  For  instance? — will  take  Derbyshire,  the 
fourth  in  the  list.  Now,  I know  Derbyshire.  It  is 
a County  in  which  I have  had  to  go  into  the  finances 
in  order  to  deal  with  a financial  adjustment,  and  I 

* See  County  Councils  Association  (Dent),  Appendix  LXIII, 
Table  B (III.,  486). 


say  that  i‘n  the  case  of  Derbyshire  the  fact  that 
Ilkeston 

12.367.  There  is  Chesterfield? — ^Chesterfield  is  a 
Non-County  Borough. 

12.368.  So  is  Ilkeston?  The  point  is  that  Chester- 
field is  a Non-County  Borough  with  over  50,000 
inhabitants? — Quite.  I may  deal  with  it  by  a pro- 
cess of  exhaustion.  Ilkeston  has  only  32,000  popula- 
tion, and  ought  not  to  appear  in  this  list  at  all  as 
being  a xilace  reasonably  likely  to  come  up  to  60,000. 

12.369.  But  I was  dealing  with  the  first  column? — 
Then  I say  from  my  knowledge  of  Derbyshire  admin- 
istration that  I should  be  surprised  if  anyone  from 
Derbyshire  could  prove  dislocation  if  Chesterfield 
were  made  a County  Borough. 

12.370.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Of  course,  it  is  not 
the  first  loss?  Ilkeston  and  Heanor,  as  we  know  very 
well,  are  two  places  very  close  together? — Yes. 

12.371.  And  it  is  quite  within  reasonable  exxiecta- 
tion  that  they  might  amalgamate? — May  I take 
Durham?  I have  rexiorted  on  the  effect  of  constitut- 
ing Stockton-on-Tees  a County  Borough.  I have 
advised  Stockton  as  to  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
making  them  into  a County  Borough,  and  I say 
without  hesitation  that  I doubt  if  anyone  can  come 
from  Durham  and  say  that  the  abstraction  of  Stock- 
ton-on-Tees from  Durham  would  make  any  serious 
dislocation  in  their  services.  Middlesex  is  a special 
County,  and  I proxiose  not  to  deal  with  it,  because 
this  matter,  I take  it,  has  been  fully  covered  by  the 
London  Commission;  Surrey  similarly.  The  Greater 
London  Boroughs  present  problems  of  their  own. 

12  372.  Do  you  know  Gillingham? — No.  That  only 
leaves,  in  Wiltshire,  the  Borough  of  Swindon;  and 
in  Yorkshire,  Doncaster.  All  I know  about  Doncaster 
is  that  Doncaster  has  applied  and  lost. 

12  373  Not  lost  altogether — it  is  only  a case 
of  suspension?— Well,  you  know  more  about 
that  that  I do.  Now  if  you  take  these  cases 
as  they  are  presented  to  you,  I venture  to  submit 
to  the  Commission  that  the  fear  of  injury  to  the 
Counties  by  the  further  creation  of  County  Boimughs 
comes  to  very  little,  when  you  have  the  facts  before 


12  374.  (Chairman) : It  comes  to  seven  Counties 
which  have  Boroughs  that  are  already  potential 
County  Boroughs  in  them? — Yes,  if  you  exclude  the 
Metropolitan  Counties,  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  which 

12,376.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Why  ? — Because  the 
Boyal  Commission  on  London  Government  have  dealt 

with  that.  . 

12,376.  {Chairman):  That  Commission  dealt  witn 
the  question  as  it  affected  the  Administrative  Coun  y 
of  London,  and  we  have  left  that  area  out  of  con- 
sideration in  view  of  their  inquiry.  But  as  tlie 
Boyal  Commission  on  London  Government  themselves 
suggested,  it  remains  for  us  to  deal  with  any  question 
of  the  constitution  of  County  Boroug^  m Greater 
London,  not  from  the  London  point  of  view  specifa- 
callv,  but  as  if  it  was  a County  Borough,  sa.y,  in 
Lancashire  or  anywhere  else?— I suggest 
give  any  consideration  to  the  detailed  cases  included 
in  the  County  Councils  Association’s  Table  you  will 
find  that  the  Counties  which  are  in  anything  like 
real  danger  of  derangement  by  potential  creations 
of  County  Boroughs  are  very  few  indeed. 

12  377.  {Col.  Williams):  You  will  have  to  add  to 
that,'  will  you  not,  the  extension  of  County  Boroughs? 

— I will  deal  with  that  later.  • .i,  4. 

12  378.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Assuming  that  yoiii 
assertion  is  right,  what  argument  do  yon  found  upon 
my  remark  that  the  Commission_  should 
not  be  asked  to  base  recommendations  for  legislation 
on  a few  bad  cases  selected  by  the  Counties. 

SZSKo.  ..  Mining  S«b.i<lence?-Thnl  <1~.  not 

affect  the  whole  Kingdom. 

12  380  But  part  of  the  Kingdoni ?— I do  not  put 
it  forwa'rd  as  L argument.  I am  stating  a fact. 
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12.381.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Or  rather,  you  are 
stating  your  view  of  the  general  field.?  For  instance, 
m regard  to  Derbyshire,  in  the  case  of  Heanor  and 
Ilkeston,  as  you  know,  they  are  urban  areas — one, 
I think,  a Borough — situate,  roughly  speaking, 
between  Derby  and  Nottingham,  in  the  Erewash 
Valley,  where  there  is  a very  great  population.  There 
is  nothing  to  in-event  them  from  joining,  if  they 
wish  to  join,  and  becoming  a County  Borough — 
it  is  only  natural.  Taking  Derbyshire,  supposing 
they  lose  Chesterfield  one  year,  and  Heanor  and 
Ilkeston  the  next  year,  it  would  become  a question 
for  argument,  would  it  not,  how  far  that  impaired 
the  smoothness  and  certainty  of  their  administration  ? 
Then  I suppose  you  include  Cambridge  ? — I am  taking 
your  own  list — Cambridge  is  there. 

12.382.  And  Luton? — Yes. 

12.383.  You  have  to  supplement  that  by  the  second 
column  in  the  Table,  where  the  Boroughs  in  various 
Counties  which  have  populations  approximating  to 
50,000  are  set  out.? — Quite;  but  I thought  that  his 
Lordship  asked  me  to  deal  with  the  first  column. 

12.384.  {Chairman) : I wanted  to  be  sure  whether 
there  were  only  a few  Counties  concerned,  taking  the 
whole  country.  If  you  look  at  the  second  column  of 
the  Table,  I think  you  will  find  there  are  12  Counties, 
in  addition  to  those  entered  in  the  first  column,  in 


which  tnere  are  Non-County  Boroughs  with  popula- 
tions of  over  40,000,  which  would  probably  be  within 
the  next  10  or  20  years,  60,000.  So  that  a good  many 
County  Councils  are  likely  to  be  affected  ?— When  I 
come  back  to  this  chair,  I shall,  possibly,  be  able  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  cases  in  that  second  column, 
and  to  satisfy  you  that  in  the  cases  which  I have 
selected  to  deal  with  there  is  not  much  in  it,  if  you 
come  to  the  question  of  dismemberment? 

12.385.  But  it  is  still  the  case  that  there  are  some 
20  or  more  Counties  which  might  be  affected  ?— Yes. 

12.386.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : And  there  is  also  the 
possibility  of  combination  and  extension? — Yes. 

12.387.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : You  mention  inci- 
dentally that  you  had  been  professionally  concerned 
in  cases  in  which  Urban  Districts  of  over  10,000 
population  had  applied  for  Incorporation.? — Yes.’ 

12.388.  Can  you  put  in  a list  of  such  places? — ^Yes.* 
In  every  case  they  were  successful. 

12.389.  It  was  quite  clear,  was  it,  that  they  had 
a total  population  of  10,000  at  the  1901  Census?— In 
all  the’  cases  they  were  beyond  that. 

12.390.  Because  the  1901  population  would  govern 
the  situation  with  regard  to  the  new  Borough  be- 
coming the  Authority  for  elementary  education?— 
Yes. 


Wallasey,  Lytham  St.  Anne’s,  Watford,  Acton,  and  Buxton 


{The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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SPECIMEN  CLAIM  FOR  FINANCIAL  ADJUSTMENT  BETWEEN  A COUNTY  COUNCIL 
AND  A NEWLY  CONSTITUTED  COUNTY  BOROUGH  COUNCIL. 


CARLISLE  COUNTY  BOROUGH  CONSTITUTION.— FINANCIAL  ADJUSTMENT. 
COUNTY  OF  CUMBERLAND  AND  COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  CARLISLE. 


The  following  is  a copy  of  the  Claim  as  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Keen,  F.C.  A.,  on  behalf  of  the  Cumberland 
County  Council,  and  rendered  to  the  Carlisle  County  Borough  Council  who  were  represented  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Cash,  F.C.A. 

It  was  the  subject  of  protracted  negotiations  between  the  Accountants  and  afterwards  between  Sub-Committees 
of  the  two  Authorities,  and  ultimately  a number  of  items  were  agreed  and  points  in  dispute  were  submitted  to  the 
arbitration  of  Mr.  Alexander  Macmorran,  K.C.,  who  in  his  Award  incorporated  the  figures  agreed  with  those 


determined  by  him.  A copy  of  the  award  is  appended  {see  page  774). 

The  amount  of  the  Claim  was  for — 

Main  Roads. 

£ 

£ 

Burden. — Annuity  of  3,686  for  15  years 

55,290 

Bridges. 

£ 

Burden. — Annuity  of  351  capitalised  at  15  years’  purchase 

5,265 

4,037 

Other  Items. 

Capital  sum  of  

28,751 

34,016 

* 

89,306 

The  principal  controversy  on  the  main  road  burden  was  as  to  whether  it  was  to  be  based  on  the  figures  of  the 
latest  year  as  claimed,  or  on  the  lower  figure  represented  by  an  average  of  five  years. 

The  £28,751  capital  siim  was  by  agreement  reduced  to  £20,047,  mainly  in  consequence  of  an  agreement  come  to 
as  to  future  maintenance  of  the  Carlisle  Girls’  High  School.  j?,iq  oak 

The  award  in  respect  of  main  roads  and  bridges  was  for  an  annuity  of  £3,331  for  15  years  ...  ...  £49,9o5 

And  for  the  remaining  items  of  Claim,  a capital  sum  of  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  •••  £20,047 

£70,012 

A.— FORM  OF  CLAIM  BY  THE  CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

“ Appointed  Day.”— 1st  April,  1914. 

Schedule  I. — Schedule  of  Statistics  of  the  County  and  County  Borough. 


Rateable  and  Assessable  Values  {County  Basis). 


Area. 

Population. 

General  County  Purposes 
and  Higher  Education 
Accounts. 

Special  County 
Account,  No.  2. 

Union 

Basis 

Rateable 

Value. 

1901. 

Esti- 

mated. 

1914. 

Rateable 
Value, 
1st  April, 
1914. 

Assessable 
Value, 
1st  April, 
1914. 

Rateable 
Value, 
1st  April, 
1914. 

Assessable 
Value, 
1st  April, 
1914. 

Administrative  County 
of  Cumberland. 

City  and  County  Borough 
of  Carlisle. 

Reduced  Administrative 
County. 

Percentage  of  Reduction 

973,086 

4,610 

265,780 

52,225 

267,662 

52,497 

£ 

1,837,052 

259,572 

£ 

1,588,354 

256,275 

£ 

1,653,066 

259,572 

£ . 

1,421,708 

256,275 

£ 

1,815,071 

261,959 

968,476 

213,555 

215,165 

1,577,480 

1,332,079 

1,393,494 

1,165,433 

1,553,112 

•97% 

19-65% 

19-61% 

14-13% 

16-14% 

— 

18-02% 

14-43% 

County  Rates  Raised. — Tear  ended  31s<  March. 


1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

General  County  Purposes 

34 

34 

4 

3| 

54 

Special  County  Purposes — Bridges 

h. 

1 

2 

£ 

Cattle  Diseases  ...  

— 

4 

Higher  Education... 

1 

1 

1 

It 

■ 

5 

54 

e> 

8! 

46862 


3 C 4 
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Schedule  2. — Cumberland  County  Council. — Analysis  of  General 


Receipts. 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

Average 
of  5 years 
to 

1913-14. 

Average 
of  3 years 
to 

1913-14. 

Main  Road  Maintenance  and  Repair  : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

North  British  Railway  Co.  

— 

— 

45 

45 

45 

27 

45 

Miscellaneous 

118 

166 

12 

132 

58 

97 

67 

118 

166 

57 

177 

103 

124 

112 

Improvements  

40 

_ 





8 



Road  Board — Grants  

— 

— 

2,833 

1,660 

6,677 

2,034 

3,390 

Cockermouth  R D.C. — Borrowdale  Road 
Improvement. 

— 

— 

750 

150 

250 

Total  for  Main  Roads 

158 

166 

3,640 

1,837 

5,780 

2,316 

3,752 

Agricultural  Rates  Act  Grant  

Exchequer  Contribution  Account  : 

1,668 

1,668 

1,668 

1,668 

1,668 

1,668 

1,668 

Pauper  Lunatics  ... 

185 

167  . 

156 

157 

156 

164 

156 

Surplus 

24,622 

22,783 

22,269 

22,268 

22,786 

22,946 

22,441 

Locomotive  and  Motor  Oar  Fees 

478 

535 

684 

810 

1,115 

725 

870 

Rents  and  Acknowledgments  

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Bank  Interest 

21 

Dr.  52 

59 

114 

126 

54 

100 

Allotments  

Rents  of  Property  : 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Education  Committee 

150 

150 

150 

■ 150 

150 

150 

150 

Alston  Cottage  Property...  

— 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

Sale  of  Registers  

24 

45 

26 

19 

32 

Stage  Play  Licences 

— 

— ! 

6 

1 

2 

National  Insurance  Act  : 

44 

74 

Local  Government  Board  Sanatoria 

— 

— 

— 

10 

212 

Grant. 

Other  Receipts  ...  ... 

9 

10 

13 

— 

, 30 

12 

14 

Total  Receipts  

27,294 

26,432 

28,668 

27,071 

32,055 

28,104 

29,266 

Net  Payments  to  be  met  out  of  Rate 

21,582 

23,016 

22,364 

26,203 

31,610 

24,955 

26,725 

48,876 

48,448 

51,032 

53,274 

63,665 

63,059 

56,990 
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County  Poeposes  Account  for  the  5 Years  ended  31st  March,  1914. 


1912-13. 

1913-14.  " 

Average 
f 5 years  o 
to 

913-14. 

Average 
f 3 years 
to 

1913-14. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

7,522 

8,476 

7,400 

7,743 

12,865 

17,549 

12,635 

14,277 

5,459 

7,013 

5,461 

5,743 

3,904 

4,872 

3,654 

4,015 

779 

1,193 

688 

785 

30,529 

39,102 

29,838 

32,663 

795 

800 

736 

776 

629 

496 

647 

558 

2,936 

2,420 

2,388 

2,453 

6^937 

7,878 

7,061 

7,272 

'300 

559 

410 

363 

— 

45 

— 

42,026 

51,255 

41,125 

43,985 

343 

345 

356 

343 



5 

— 

224 

113 

238 

202 

62 

62  1 

62 

62 

1,120 

1,208 

1,167 

1,182 

209 

200 

167 

206 

174 

186 

171 

176 

737 

500 

636 

688 

91 

90 

96 

97 

552 

740 

538 

614 

63 

419 

241 

171 

66 

55 

88 

1,639 

1,672 

1,528 

1,645 

691 

748 

667 

703 

197 

664 

281 

319 

1,010 

940 

913 

953 

' 38 

54 

42 

45 

100 

100 

79 

100 

Cr.  175 

157 

205 

69 

144 

142 

157 

186 

49 

69 

52 

58 

13 

20 

29 

31 

2 

— 

53 

63 

53 

55 

56 

136 

63 

79 

82 

166 

50 

83 

497 

99 

166 

93 

54 

58 

81 

3 2,133 

1,633 

2,293 

2,066 

5 283 

294 

276 

284 

8 1,267 

1,182 

1,355 

1,263 

2 53,274 

63,665 

53,059 

55,990 

Payments. 


1909-10. 


1910-11. 


1911-12. 


Main  Road  Maintenanoe  and  Repair 
Manual  Labour  ... 

Materials  ... 

Team  Labour 
Tradesmen’s  Bills 
Miscellaneous 


District  Surveyors’  Salaries  ...  ■■■ 

County  Surveyor’s  Salary — proportion 
Assistant  ,,  !>’  a 

Improvement  of  Roads  ... 

Grants  to  Urban  District  Councils 

Grants  to  Local  Authorities  

Law  Charges  


£ 

6,859 

9,923 

4,983 

2,769 

422 


£ 
6,909 
10,423 
6,094 
3,457 
663 


24,956  26,546 


676 

600 

163 

3,061 

6,697 

962 

222 


Total  for  Main  Roads 


County  Lunatics  : 

Asylum  

Guardians m”-' i 

Pensions  of  Asylum  Officials 
Pensions  of  Prison  Officials 


Administration  of  J ustice  ; 

Criminal  Prosecutions  ... 

Salaries  and  Remuneration  of  Officers. 
Establishment  Charges  ...  ... 

Assize  Courts  and  Council  Offices  ... 

Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools 
Maintenance. 


Registration  Act'  Expenses 

Election  Expenses 

Legal  Expenses  

Salaries  of  Officers 

County  Medical  Officer’s  Expenses 

Establishment  Charges  

Sea  Fisheries  Act  Expenses 
Fertilizers  and  Feeding  Stulls 
Expenses. 

Inebriates  Act  Expenses  ... 

Small  Holdings  

Midwives  Act  Expenses  ... 

Motor  Car  and  Locomotives  Act  Expense 
Wild  Birds  Protection  Act  Expenses 

Alston  Cottage  Property 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurance 
County  Rate  Basis  ... 

National  Health  Insurance 
National  Insurance  Act  Sanatoria 
Miscellaneous  


Act 


396 

18 

290 

62 


1,273 

10 

134 

437 

96 


386 

59 

1,420 

557 

290 

873 

31 

71 

355 

115 

36 

22 

9 

46 

5 


Repayment  of  Loans  : 

Principal , • 

Contributions  to  Sinking  Fund. 


Interest  on  Loan 


672 
6001 
200  ) 
1,522 
6,792 


37,337  36,333 


2,733 

263 


1,546 


£ 

7,232 

12,416 

4,767 

3,270 

382 


28,057 

734 

649 

2,003 

7,002 

230 


354 

9 

290 

62 


1,018 

206 

195 

678 

96 


466 

636 

10 

1,287 

668 

156 

830 

44 

25 

492 

115 

49 
27 

50 
73 


39 


2,533 

264 


1,444 


38,675 


342 

270 

62 


1,217 

209 

168 

827 

109 


549 

30 

209 

1,624 

669 

197 

910 

42 


96 


1,338 


Total  Payments 


48,876  48,448 


51,0,32 
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Schedule  3. — Cumberland  County  Council. — Statement  showing  Adjustment  op  Receipts  and 
Payments  on  Main  Roads,  for  the  year  1913-14,  to  Income  and  Expenditure. 


— 

Maintenance 

and 

Repair. 

Surveyors’ 

Salaries. 

Improvements. 

Grants  to 
Urban  District 
Councils. 

Grants  to 
other  Local 
Authorities. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Payments  per  Schedule  2 ... 

39,102 

1,296 

2,420 

7,878 

559 

Deduct : — 

Liabilities  at  31st  March,  1913, 
discharged  in  year  1913-14. 

4,083 

62 

246 

... 

35,019 

1,234 

2,174 

7,878 

559 

Add 

Liabilities  at  31st  March,  1914 

6.798 

63 

79 

Carried  to  Schedule  5 

41,817 

1,297 

2,253 

7,878 

659 

Road  Board  Grants. 


— 

Surface 
Improvements 
(County  Roads). 

Surface  Improvements 
(paid  to  Urban 
District  Councils). 

Other 

Improvements. 

Other  Receipts 
( Maintenance  and 
Repair). 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Receipts  per  Accounts  ... 

4,150 

652 

875 

103 

Add 

Assets  at  31st  March,  1914 

1,150 

... 

15 

Carried  to  Schedule  5 

5,300 

652 

875 

118 

Schedule  4. — Statement  showing  Amount  payable  by  the  Borough  op  Carlisle,  in  respect  of 
Adjustment  op  Asylum  and  Prison  Oppioials’  Superannuation.  ’ 


Name. 

Age  at 
31st  March, 
1914. 

Expectation  of  Life 
(Government  Life 
Annuitants’ 
Experience  Tables). 

Annual 

Allowance. 

Present  Value 
(Per  Post  Office 
Annuitants’ 
Table). 

Asylum  Officials  : — 

Years. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Barnes,  Thos. 

78 

5-880 

24  0 0 

135  12  0 

Little,  Fanny 

81 

5-026 

27  4 0 

157  19  9 

Graham,  John 

61 

13-663 

35  4 0 

389  2 2 

Gaol  Officials  : — • 

Wright,  Jos. 

68 

9-981 

26  16  0 

232  3 1 

113  4 0 

914  17  0 = 

Pensioner  deceased  since  31st  March,  1914  : 

Johnstone,  Andrew,  died  22nd  November,  1914. 

Amount  actually  paid  from  31st  March,  1914,  to  date  of  decease,  in  respect  of 
annual  pension  of  £34  16s.  4d.  (236  days) 


Assessable  Value — Proportion  claimed  from  Borough  of  Carlisle  carried  1 
to  Schedule  5 ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  | 


l‘08  years’ 

purchase. 


22  9 7 


937  6 7 


...  16-14%  = 


£151  5 8 


Statement  op  Increase  of  Burden  resulting  to  the  Cumberland  County  Council  by  the  G-rant  op  County  Borough  Bowers  to  the  City  op  Carlisle. 
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Schedule  8.—“  C.”  Statement  of  Increase  of  burden  on  Higher  Education  Account  (excluding 
Carlisle  Girls’  High  School,  which  it  is  proposed-  shall  be  the  subject  of  separate  agreement). 


Net  Expenditure  of 
County. 


Basis. 


Amount. 


s o 
■^3  .52 

S?  d rS 
® .2  cS 

cs  o tw  • 
CO  rd  o 

O -fj  ^ 

S g.-s 

<1  oO 


EXPENDITURE  : 

County  Secondary  Schools,  Maintenance 

Deduct  Carlisle  Girls’  High  School 
Secondary  Schools  (other  than  County 
Schools)  ; 

Ordinary  Grants  

Special  Grants 

Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  ... 
Instruction  and  training  of  Pupil 
Teachers  and  Bursars. 

Teachers’  Classes 

Evening  Schools  : 

County  Grants ••• 

Town  Councils  and  Urban  Authorities 
Board  of  Education,  Grants  paid 
over. 

County  Grants 

Cumberland  & Westmorland  Farm 
School,  Maintenance. 

Migratory  Dairy,  Experimental  Station 
and  Lectures. 

Bee-keepers’  Association ... 

Domestic  Science,  &c..  Classes  ... 
Establishment  Charges  ; 

Salaries  of  Ofhcers 

Printing,  Stationery,  &c 

Expenses  re  Scholarships 
Choice  of  Employment  Act  Expenses  ... 
Miscellaneous 

Total  Expenditure 

RECEIPTS : 

Exchequer  Contributions  Account. 
Customs  and  Excise  Duties 
Board  of  Education  Grants  : 

Pupil  Teachers  and  Bursars 

Evening  Schools 

Choice  of  Employment  Act  

Board  of  Agriculture  Grant  

Secondary  Schools  : 

Fees  and  Grants  

Deduct  Carlisle  Girls’  High  School 

Westmorland  County  Education  Com 
mittee  : 

Towards  Penrith  Girls’  Secondary 
School. 

Towards  Cost  of  Agricultural  Educa 
tion. 

Borough  of  Workington  : 

Contribution  towards  Secondary  School 
Millom  U.D.C.  ; Contribution  towards 
Secondary  School. 

Miscellaneous 


15,760') 
Year  1913-14  } 
.3,191  J 


Tear  1913-14 


5 years’  average 
Tear  1913-14 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

5 years’  average 

Tear  1913-14 

Anuual  Grant 
Tear  1913-14 

Do. 

5 years’ average 
Tear  1913-14 

Do.  * 

Do. 


O) 


d> 


Net  Expenditure  in  respect  of  City  of 
Carlisle  which  will  be  saved  to  County. 


Amount. 


Basis  of  Estimate. 


£ 

12,569 

500 

832 

2,617 

878 

215 

3,311 

554 

496 

145 

766 

100 

618 

1,376 

474 

ini 

266 

206 


26,024 


Fixed  sum 

Year  1913-14 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.  10,001 
2,773 


Do. 

5 years’ average 

Year  1913-14 
Do. 

Do. 


6,284 

604 

1,970 

124 

126 


7,228 

172 

130 


191 

225 

283 


1 17,337 


8,687 


2,029 

81 

134 

422 

142 

35 

534 

90 

80 

23 

124 

16 

100 

222 

77 

16 

43 

33 


4,201 


1,014 

98 

318 

20 

20 


1,167 

28 

21 


31 

36 

46 


2,799 


1,402 


Total  Receipts  

Net  Expenditure  to  be  met  out  of  Higher  Education  Rate 
Assessable  Contribution  of  City  of  Carlisle 
Net  saving  of  Expenditure  in  respect  of  City  of  Carlisle 
Net  loss  of  Contribution  of  City  of  Carlisle  (as  above)  ... 

Deduct  net  saving  of  Expenditure  in  respect  of  City  of  Carlisle  (as  above) 
Net  annual  loss  to  County 


267 


729 

151 


743 

286 

no 

70 


20 


2,376 


907 

42 

758 


1,707 


669 


No  saving. 

Two-thirds  Expenditure,  Car- 
lisle Grammar  School,  year 
1913-14. 

No  saving. 

Actual  year  1913-14. 

Do. 

No  saving. 

Actual  year  1913-14. 

Actual  Grant  year  1913-14. 

Do.  do. 

Actual  year  1913-14. 

No  saving.  • 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Actual  3'ear  191,3-14. 

No  saving. 

Do. 


Rateable  Value  (Union  basis) 
proportion  (per  Schedule  13). 
Actual  Grant  year  1913-14. 

Do.  do. 

No  loss. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


1,402 

669 

£733 


Capitalised  at  15  years’  pur- 
chase = £10,995. 

(Carried  to  Summary — 
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Schedule  9. — Statement  of  Adjustment  oe  Properties  and  Loan  Debt  of  the 
Cumberland  County  Council. 

Loan  Debt  of  County  at  31s<  March,  1914. 


Loans 

Oul 

Assessable  Value  proportion 

standing  and 

chargeable  to 

Sanctioned. 

County  Borough  of  Carlisle. 

General  County  Purposes  Account 

(Other  than  Lunatic  Asylum)  : 

£ 

5. 

d. 

£ s.  d. 

County  Council  Offices 

2,000 

0 

0 

Main  Roads  (Dub  Mill  Sea  Wall)  ... 

8,300 

0 

0 

Deduct : 

10,300 

0 

0 

Sinking  Funds  in  hand 

... 

473 

14 

4 

Net  Debt...  ...  ... 

9,826 

5 

8 

(16-14%)  1,585  19  3 

Special  County  Account  No.  2 (Bridges)  ; 

Bridges — Loans  Outstanding 

13,300 

0 

0 

Less  Sinking  Funds  in  hand  ... 

1,601 

2 

4 

Net  Debt... 

... 

11,698 

17 

8 

(18-02%)  2,108  2 9 

Higher  Education  Account  : 

Loans  Outstanding 

71,268 

16 

8 

Deduct : 

Loans  Outstanding  in  respect  of  Carlisle 

Secondary  School  for  Girls 

18,405 

5 

0 

52,863 

11 

8 

Deduct  : 

Sinking  Funds  in  hand  ... 

4,403 

15 

10 

Less  In  respect  of  Carlisle  Secondary  School 

for  Q-irls  

1,198 

12 

10 

3,205 

3 

0 

Net  Debt... 

... 

49,658 

8 

8 

(16-14%)  8,014  17  5 

Carried  to  Summary  (Schedule  11)  ...  £11,708  19  5 


Schedule  10. — Adjustment  of  Current  Assets  and  Liabilities. 


General  Purposes 

£ 

S. 

d 

£ 

s. 

fi- 

d 

General  Purposes 

£ s.  d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Account — 

Account — 

Balance  as  per  Printed 

Sundry  Liabilities  Out- 

Accounts,  31st  March,  1914 

8,964 

13 

4 

standing,  31st  March, 

Sundry  Outstandings  due  at 

1914 

10,454 

14 

11 

31st  March,  1914 

2,150 

6 

2 

Exchequer  Oontribuiion 

Value  of  Main  Road  Plant 

Account — 

and  Stores  as  per  Schedule 

713 

5 

4 

Balance  Outstanding  at . 

Value  of  Main  Road 

31st  March,  1914  ... 

8,837 

17 

2 

Materials  ... 

2,572 

17 

8 

Net  Balance  to  be  appor- 

tioned 

4,891 

9 

7 

19,292 

12 

1 

19,292 

12 

1 

Balance  brought  down... 

4.891 

9 

7 

Proportion  due  from 

Carlisle,  16-14% 

789  9 9 

Bridges  Account — 

Bridges  Account— 

Balance,  31st  March,  1914... 

2,980 

14 

4 

Sundry  Liabilities  at 

Sundry  Outstandings  at 

31st  March,  1914 

812 

16 

7 

31st  March,  1914 

1 

9 

8 

Net  Balance  to  be 

Value  of  Bridge  Plant  as 

apportioned  ... 

2,419 

1 

3 

per  Schedule 

249 

13 

10 

3,-231 

17 

10 

3,231 

17 

10 

Balance  brought  down 

2,419 

1 

3 

Proportion  due  to  Carlisle, 

- 

18-02%  

435 

18 

11 

- 

Higher  Education 

Higher  Education 

Account — 

Account — 

Balance  at  31st  March,  1914 

5,429 

19 

5 

Sundry  Outstandings  at 

Sundry  Outstandings  at 

31st  March,  1914 

9,505 

12 

0 

31st  March,  1914 

5,815 

0 

0 

Balance  to  be  apportioned 

1,739 

7 

5 

11,244 

19 

5 

11,244 

19 

5 

Balance  brought  down 

1,7.39 

7 

5 

Proportion  due  to  Carlisle, 

16-14%  

280 

14 

8 

Due  to  Carlisle  (Carried  to ) 

-P71  fi 

1 ^ 

Due  from  Carlisle  (Carried  \ 

Summary — Schedule  11)  j 

to  Summary — Schedule  11)  | 
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Schedule  11.— Summary  op  Claim,  showing  the  Amount  payable  to  the  Cumberland 
Council  by  the  County  Borough  of  Carlisle. 


County 


B. 


G. 


In  Respect  of  Increase  op  Burden. 

General  .Purposes  Account... 

Special  County  Account,  No.  2 — 

Bridges  

Higher  Education  Account 

In  Respect  op  Adjustment  of  Properties  and  Loan  Debt. 

General  County  Purposes  Account  (other  than  Lunatic  Asylums)  ... 
Special  County  Account,  No.  2 — 

Bridges 

. Higher  Education  Account  


£ 

61,264 

5,265 

10,995 


£ s.  d. 

I, 585  19  3 

2,108  2 9 
8,014  17  5 

II, 708  19  5 


In  Respect  of  Adjustment  op  Current 'Assests  and  Liabilites. 


General  County  Purposes  Account 
Less  : . . 

Due  to  Borough  of  Carlisle  Special  County 

Account  No.  2 (Bridges)  

Higher  Education  Account 


£ s.  d. 
435  18  11 
280  14  8 


Total  Capital  Sum  payable  by  the  County  Borough  of 

Carlisle  

Or  alternatively  ; 

By  Annuity  for  15  years  in  respect  of  Main  Roads  

and 

A Capital  Sum  of  ... 

Interest  at  £4  per  cent,  per  annum  from  31st  March,  1914, 
is  claimed  in  addition. 


£ a.  d. 
789  9 9 


716  13  7 
72  16  2 


£3,686 

£34,016 


77,524 


11,709 


73 


£89,306 


Schedule  12.— Cumberland 
Contribution  Account, 
Borough. 


County  Council.— Statement  as  to  Adjustment  op  the  Exchequer 
consequent  upon  the  Formation  of  the  City  of  Carlisle  into  a Gouniy 


Whole  County. 

Average  Receipts  of  5 years  to  the  31st  March,  1914 — 

Local  Taxation  Licences  ... 

Estate  Duty  Grant  

Grant  under  Sec.  6 (3)  of  the  Finance  Act,  1908 
Fines  and  Penalties  


Deduct — 

Average  Payments  of  5 years  to  31st  March,  1914 

Priority  Payments 

Expenses  under  Finance  Act,  1908 
Licences  Refunded... 

On  Account  of  Costs  of  Revising  Barristers  . . . 


Average  Surplus... 


Less 

Half  Cost  of  Main  Roads  on  average 


of  5 years 


Net  Surplus... 


34,038 

17,619 

342 

16 

52,015 


28,301 

458 

20 

66 


28,845 


23,170 


19,639 


£3,531 


City  op  Carlisle — Estimated  Shares  op  Revenue. 

Average  Priority  Payments  for  5 years  to  31st  March,  1914  (as  per  Schedule  14)  ... 
Half  Cost  of  Main  Roads  in  City,  average  for  5 years  to  31st  March,  1914 

Rateable  Value,  Share  of  Surplus  14' 13%  £3,53l,  as  above 


£ 

5,561 

714 

499 


6,774 


3 D 


46852 


Schedule  13. — Oumbeeland  CouNTr  Council. — Analysis  of  Exchequer  Contribution  Account  foe  the  Five  Years  ended  31st  March,  1914. 
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Schedule  14. — Cumberland  County  Council. — Statement  showing  Priority  Payments  prom 
Exchequer  Contribution  Account,  in  respect  of  the  City  of  Carlisle. 


— 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

Average. 

Payments  to  Carlisle  Union  : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Remuneration  of  Teachers 

— 

35 

— 

35 

70 

28 

Registrars  of  Births  and  Deaths 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

Union  Officers 

1,813 

1,813 

1,813 

1,813 

1,813 

1,813 

Pauper  Lunatics  ... 

1,276 

1,302 

1,324 

1,310 

1,453 

1,333 

Public  Vaccinators 

105 

— 

— 

129 

— 

47 

3,220 

3,176 

3,163 

3,313 

3,362 

3,247 

Proportion  attributable  to  City  of  Carlisle. 

Rateable  Value,  31st  March,  1914  : 

Carlisle  Union  ...  ...  ...  ...  £375,744 

Parish  of  Carlisle  ...  ...  ...  £261,959 

UiHi  of  £3,247  £2,264 


— 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

Total. 

Payments  to  City  of  Carlisle  : 
Moiety  of  Police  Pay  and  Clothing 
Moiety  of  Salary  of  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  and  Inspector 
of  Nuisances. 

£ 

2,835 

300 

£! 

2,879 

300 

£ 

2,963 

300 

£ 

3,050 

300 

£ 

3,238 

319 

£ 

14,965 

1,519 

3,135 

3,179 

3,263 

3,350 

3,557 

16,484 

Average  of  5 years  £3,297 

£5,561 

One-half  cost  of  Main  Roads  in  City  of  Carlisle,  based  on  average  of  5 years  : 


Grant  to  City  of  Carlisle  £700 

County  Expenditure  on  Roads  in  area  added  to  City  of  Carlisle 
on  9th  November,  1912  : 

1909- 10  £778 

1910- 11  734 

1911- 12  1,072 

1912- 13  608 

1913- 14  448 


Total  for  5 years  ...  ...  ...  £3,640 


Average  of  5 years 


728 


£1,428 


One  half 


714 


Exchequer  Contribution  Account  Surplus  ; 

Average  of  5 years,  after  deducting  one-half  cost  of  Main  Roads  7 

(per  Schedule  13)  ) 

Rateable  Value,  proportion  attributable  to  City  of  Carlisle 


£3,531 

14-1396  of  £3,531 


£6,275 


499 


£6,774 
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B.— AWARD  OF  THE  ARBITRATOR. 


The  Local  Government  Acts  1888  and  1894 
The  County  Borough  of  Carlisle  Order  1913 

The  Local  Government  Board’s  Provisional  Orders 

Confirmation  (No.  10)  Act  1913 

The  Local  Goovebnment  (Adjustments)  Act  1913 
and 

IN  THE  Matter  of  .an  Arbitration 
between 

The  Council  of  the  County  of  Cumberland 
and 

The  Mayor  Aldermen  and  Citizens  of  the  City  op 
Carlisle. 

1.  Whereas  by  the  Comity  Borough  of  lOarlisle 
Oi-der  1913  ivliich  was  confirmed  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board’, s Provisional  Orders  Confirmation  (No. 
10)  Act  1913  the  City  of  Carlisle  was  constituted  a 
County  Borough  and  all  the  provisions  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  1888  (in  the  said  Order  and  herein- 
after referred  to  as  “ the  Act  ”)  respecting  County 
Boroughs  were  made  applicable  to  the  .said  City  as 
if  the  said  City  had  been  named  in  the  3rd  Schedule 
to  the  Act  and  as  if  Cumberland  had  been  .specified 
in  that  Schedule  as  the  County  in  which  the  said 
City  should  he  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
to  he  situate. 

2.  And  whereas  by  Article  3 of  the  said  Order 
it  is  (among  other  things)  enacted  as  follows  (that 
is  to  say)  : — 

(1)  An  equitable  adjustment  shall  be  made  res- 

pecting the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  Local  Taxation  Licenses  of  the  Estate 
Duty  Grant  and  of  the  Local  Taxation 
(Customs  and  Excise)  duties  and  respect- 
ing all  other  financial  relations  between  the 
Administrative  County  and  the  City. 

(2)  Any  such  adjustment  as  is  authorised  by  sub- 

division (1)  of  this  Article  may  be  made 
by  agreement  between  the  Councils  of  the 
Administrative  County  and  the  City  and 
if  such  adjustment  has  not  been  made 
before  the  30th  day  of  September  1914 
then  on  the  application  of  either  of  those 
Councils  the  Local  Government  Board  may 
if  they  think  fit  either  make  the  adjust- 
ment themselves  or  appoint  an  Arbitrator 
to  make  it. 

(3)  In  any  case  in  which  an  agreement  for 

equitable  adjustment  as  aforesaid  shall  not 
have  been  made  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
relating  to  adjustment  between  Admini- 
strative Counties  and  County  Boroughs 
shall  apply  with  the  necessary  modifica- 
tions and  the  Local  Government  Board  or 
an  Arbitrator  appointed  by  them  as  the 
case  may  be  shall  be  substituted  in  those 
provisions  for  the  Commissioners  appointed 
under  the  Act  and  notwithstanding  any- 
thing in  the  provisions  of  this  Order  or  of 
the  Act  any  such  adjustment  and  the  de- 
termination of  any  matter  incidental  or 
in  relation  thereto  or  consequent  thereon 
shall  when  made  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  he  deemed  to  be  made  by  them 
otherwise  than  as  Arbitrators  and  any 
.Arbitrator  appointed  by  them  shall  he 
deemed  to  be  an  Arbitrator  within  the 
moaning  of  Section  02  of  the  Act  and  the 
jirovisions  of  the  Act  shall  apply  accord- 
ingly- 

3.  .And  wiip-reas  an  equitable  adjustment  was  not 
made  by  agreement  between  the  Council  of  the 


County  of  Cumberland  and  the  Council  of  the  County 
Borough  of  Carlisle  before  the  said  30th  day  of  Sep- 
tember 1914  and  no  such  agreement  was  made  after 
that  date  except  that  made  on  the  30th  May  1915 
which  is  hereafter  referred  to. 

4.  And  whereas  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  Act 
1919  it  was  provided  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  His 
Majesty  to  appoint  a Minister  of  Health  (therein 
called  “the  Minister”)  and  that  there  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Minister  (among  other  things)  all 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  that  in  the  construction  and  for  the  purposes  of 
any  Act  of  Parliament  Judgment  Decree  Order 
Award  Deed  Contract  Regulation  Bye  Law  or  other 
Document  passed  or  made  before  the  transfer  to  the 
Minister  from  any  other  Government  Department  of 
any  powers  or  duties  by  or  under  the  now  reciting 
Act  but  only  so  far  as  might  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  such  transfer  the  name  of  the  Minister 
should  be  substituted  for  the  name  of  the  other 
Government  Department. 

5.  And  whereas  by  an  Instrument  given  under  the 
Oificial  Seal  of  the  Minister  of  Health  and  dated  the 
7th  day  of  July  1919  the  Minister  of  Health  in  pur- 
suance of  his  powers  in  that  behalf  did  thereby 
appoint  me  Alexander  Macmorran  one  of  His 
Majesty’s  Counsel  as  Arbitrator  to  make  such 
equitable  adjustment  as  is  authorised  by  Article  3 
of  the  said  Order  between  the  County  and  the  County 
Borough  aforesaid. 

6.  And  whebbas  I the  said  Alexander  Macmorran 
have  taken  upon  myself  the  burthen  of  the  said  Arbi- 
tration and  have  duly  heard  and  weighed  the  evi- 
dence and  considered  the  allegations  and  arguments 
made  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  said  County  and  City 
Councils. 

7.  And  whereas  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
such  Hearing  I duly  made  and  subscribed  the  declara- 
tion required  by  the  Local  Government  Act  1888 
Section  62  (3)  and  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act  1846  Section  33  which  declaration  is  annexed 
hereto* . 

8..  And  whereas  the  time  limited  for  the  making 
of  this  my  Award  expired  in  .the  month  of  October 
1919  and  at  the  request  and  for  the  convenience  of 
the  said  Councils  I postponed  the  Hearing  and  from 
time  to  time  by  writing  signed  by  me  enlarged  the 
time  for  making  my  Award  and  eventually  I did  so 
enlarge  the  time  until  the  28th  day  of  February  1921. 

9.  Now  I the  said  Alexander  Macmorran  do  hereby 
make  and  publish  this  my  Award  of  and  concerning 
the  matters  above  referred  to  me  in  manner  follow- 
ing (that  is  to  say)  : — • 

10.  I award  and  direct  that  the  Revenue  derived 
by  the  County  and  City  from  (o)  Local  Taxation 
Licenses  (b)  Estate  Duty  Grant  (after  making  any 
payment  to  be  made  thereout  under  Section  23  (2) 
(i)  of  the  Local  Government  Act  1888  shall  be  pooled 
in  each  year  and  that  the  pool  shall  be  applied  as 
follows ; — 

First.  In  paying  to  the.  County  £16,244  and 
to  the  City  £4,423  in  respect  of  priority  payments 
under  Section  24  of  the  Local  Government  Act 
1888. 

Second.  In  paying  to  the  County  Council 

£6,370  and  to  the  City  Council  £1,264  in  respect 
of  Grant  under  Section  26  (1)  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  1886. 

Third.  In  paying  to  the  County  Council 
£18,925  anil  to  the  City  Council  £714  in  respect 
of  the  half  cost  of  main  roads. 

Fourth.  In  paiying  . to  the  County  Council 
85'67  per  cent,  and  to  the  City  Council  14-43  per 
cent,  of  any  surplus  then  remaining. 

* Not  reprinted. 
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11.  I award  and  direct  that  the  Revenue  derived 
by  the  County  Council  and  the  City  Council  in 
respect  of  the  residue  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs 
and  Excise)  Duties  shall  be  pooled  in  each  year  and 
that  the  pool  shall  be  divided  between  the  County 
Council  and  the  City  Council  in  the  proportion  of 
85'67  per  cent,  and  14-43  per  cent,  respectively. 

12.  In  respect  of  the  increase  of  burden  which  will 
be  properly  incurred  by  the  County  ’ Council  in 
meeting  the  cost  of  executing  their  powers  and  duties 
in  respect  of  main  roads  and  bridges  I find  and 
determine  that  the  City  Council  shall  pay  to  the 
County  Council  an  annuity  of  £3,331  for  a period  of 
15  years  the  said  annuity  to  'be  payable  by  30  half- 
yearly  instalments  of  £1,666  10s.  Od.  on  the  1st 
day  of  April  and  1st  day  of  October  in  each  year  the 
first  of  such  half-yearly  payments  to  be  deemed  to 
have  been  due  and  payable  on  the  1st  day  of  April 
1915.  In  respect  of  such  half-yearly  payments  as 
have  accrued  due  between  the  1st  day  of  April  1915 
and  the  1st  day  of  October  1920  I find  and  determine 
that  there  is  now  due  and  payable  by  the  City  Council 
to  the  County  Council  the  sum  of  £19,986  and  for 
interest  thereon  at  6 per  cent,  per  annum  the  further 
sum  of  £1,979  17s.  4d.  making  together  the  sum  of 
£21,966  17s.  4d.  I further  find  and  determine  that 
from  the  sum  aforesaid  there  should  be  deducted  a 
sum  of  £10,000  paid  on  account  by  the  City  Council 
to  the  County  Council  on  10th  July  1917  and  for 
interest  thereon  at  5 per  cent,  per  annum  the  further 
sum  of  £1,147  6s.  2d.  making  together  the  sum  of 
£11,147  6s.  2d.  I therefore  direct  and  award  that  the 
City  Council  shall  pay  to  the  County  Council  the  sum 
of  £10,818  12s.  2d.  being  the  difference  between  the 
sums  of  £21,965  17s.  4d.  and  £11,147  6s.  2d.  afore- 
said. And  I further  award  and  direct  that  the  City 
Council  shall  pay  to  the  County  Council  18  half-yearly 
instalments  of  £1,666  10s.  Od.  on  the  let  day  of  April 
and  1st  day  of  October  in  each  year  the  first  of  such 
half-yearly  instalments  to  be  due  and  payable  on  the 
1st  day  of  April  1921  and  the  last  on  the  1st  day  of 
October  1929. 

13.  In  respect  of  the  increase  of  burden  which  will 
be  properly  incurred  by  the  County  Council  in 
meeting  the  cost  of  executing  their  powers  and  duties 
for  general  purposes  other  than  main  roads  I find  and 
determine  that  the  City  Council  should  pay  to  the 
County  Council  a capital  sum  of  £5,000  and  for  pur- 
poses of  higher  education  a capital  sum  of  £4,720  and 
1 award  and  direct  that  the  City  Council  shall  pay  to 
the  County  Council  the  said  sums  accordingly  with 
interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent,  per  annum 
from  the  1st  day  of  October  1914  until  piayment. 

14.  On  an  adjustment  of  properties  and  loan  debts 
as  between  the  County  and  the  City  I find  and 
determine  that  there  is  due  to  the  County  Council 
from  the  City  Council  the  following  capital  sums 
(viz)  : — 

(1)  On  General  County  purposes  account 

£1,200  19s.  lOd. 

(2)  On  Special  County  purposes  account 

£2,108  2s.  9d. 

(3)  On  Higher  Education  Account  £7,189  4s.  6d. 
making  together  the  sum  of  £10,498  7s.  Id.  and  that 
on  adjustment  of  current  assets  and  liabilities  there 
is  due  from  the  County  Council  to  the  City  Council 
the  sum  of  £171.  I therefore  award  and  direct  that 
in  respect  of  these  matters  the  City  Council  shall  pay 
to  the  County  Council  the  sum  of  £10,327  7s.  Id.  with 
interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent,  per  annum 
from  the  1st  October  1914  until  payment. 

15.  I award  and  direct  that  the  County  Council 
and  the  Corporation  shall  each  pay  one  half  of  the 
costs  of  this  my  Award  amounting  to  the  sum  of 
£75  and  otherwise  I make  no  order  as  to  costs. 

16.  At  the  hearing  before  me  a claim  was  put 
forward  by  the  City  Council  of  a capital  sum  of  £7,624 
and  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  per 
annum  as  from  the  1st  October  1914.  The  said  claim 


was  made  with  reference  to  the  Carlisle  and  County 
High  School  for  Girls  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “ the 
Girls’  High  School  ”).  I was  requested  to  state  the 
facts  in  relation  to  the  said  claim  in  the  form  of  a 
special  case  for  the  opinion  of  His  Majesty’s  High 
Court  of  Justice  and  in  compliance  with  that  request 
I have  stated  the  facts  as  follows : — 

(а)  The  County  Boi'ough  of  Carlisle  Order  1913 
came  into  operation  on  the  1st  day  of  April  1914. 

(б)  Before  that  date  the  City  of  Carlisle  formed 
part  of  the  Administrative  County  of  Cumberland  for 
purposes  of  higher  education  and  there  had  been 
provided  for  those  purposes  secondary  schools'  situated 
in  various  parts  of  the  Administrative  County  one  of 
such  schools  being  the  Girls’  High  School  which  was 
situated  within  the  City  of  Carlisle. 

(c)  After  the  said  Order  came  into  operation  the 
Council  of  the  City  became  the  Authority  for  purposes 
of  higher  education  within  the  City  an-d  it  thereupon 
became  necessary  -to  make  an  adjustment  of  the 
property  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  two  Councils  in 
respect  of  secondary  schools  provided  as  above  stated 
including  the  said  Girls’  High  School. 

(d)  On  13th  May  1916  an  Agreement  was  made 
between  the  County  Council  of  the  Administrative 
County  of  Cumberland  (thereinafter  referred  to  as 
“the  County  Council  ”)  and  the  Mayor  Aldermen  and 
Citizens  of  the  City  of  Carlisle  (thereinafter  referred 
to  as  “ the  Corporation  ”).  It  recited  that  the 
County  Council  in  administering  the  provisions  of 
Part  II  of  the  Education  Act  1902  in  their  area  (which 
up  to  the  1st  April  1914  included  the  City)  had 
acquired  and  maintained  the  said  Girls’  High  School 
under  the  Regulations  of  the  Bo.ard  of  Education  foa- 
Secondary  Schools  'that  the  capital  cost  incurred  by 
the  County  Council  in  the  provision  of  the  school 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  £20,408  of  which  £19,728 
was  provided  by  borrowing  and  £680  by  revenue  that 
£2,600  part  of  the  said  sum  of  £19,728  being  the  cost 
of  the  site  of  the  said  school  was  in  pursuance  of 
Section  18  (1)  (a)  of  the  said  Act  charged  by  the 
County  Council  upon  the  area  of  the  City  and  the 
remainder  was  charged  upon  the  area  of  the  Admini- 
strative County  including  the  City  that  the  City 
became  a County  Borough  on  the  1st  day  of  April  1914 
and  that  thereupon  the  Corporation  became  the 
Local  Education  Authority  for  education  other  than 
elementary  within  the  City  that  by  Section  3 of  the 
Education  (Administrative  Provisions)  Act  1909  it 
was  enacted  that  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  or 
maintaining  any  school  or  college  which  any  Council 
had  power  to  establish  or  maintain  under  Part  II  of 
the  Education  Act  1902  a Council  having  powers  under 
Part  II  of  the  said  Act  might  unite  with  any  other 
Council  having  powers  under  that  Part  of  the  Act  on 
such  terms  as  to  pajunent  the  appointment  of  a Joint 
Body  of  Managers  and  otherwise  as  might  be  agreed 
between  them  and  that  the  Coi'poration  and  the 
County  Council  were  desirous  of  uniting  in  respect 
of  the  maintenance  and  management  of  the  said 
school  under  Section  3 of  the  said  Act  of  1909  and 
that  it  was  intended  that  a Joint  Body  of  Managers 
of  the  school  constituted  under  that  section  as  there- 
inafter mentioned  should  be  appointed  for  the  pur- 
poses aforesaid. 

(e)  The  said  Agreement  then  went  on  to  provide  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  site  buildings  and  all  other  premises 

of  the  school  are  hereby  acknowledged  to  be 
the  joint  property  of  the  County  Council 
land  the  Corporation. 

(2)  The  County  Council  shall  remain  liable  for  the 

debt  and  be  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion thereof  subject  to  the  Corporation 
contributing  the  whole  of  the  interest  on 
(and  the  instalments  of  principal  repayable 
in  respect  of  the  loan  of  £2,500  raised  for 
the  site  and  also  two-thirds  of  all  the 
remaining  charges  for  interest  .and  repay- 
ment of  principal  in  respect  of  the  said 
debt. 
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(3)  The  contributions  in  repayment  of  principal 

up  to  the  1st  April  1914  are  hereby 
■acknowledged  to  be 

By  the  County  Council  £2,238. 

By  the  Corporation  £803. 
and  thereafter  the  contributions  shall  be 
.as  follows : 

One  third  by  the  County  Council  and 
two-thirds  by  the  Corporation  of  the  loans 
so  divisible  with  the  addition  as  regards 
the  Corporation  of  the  whole  of  the  contri- 
butions from  that  date  towards  the  repay- 
ment of  principal  of  the  loan  for  the  cost 
of  the  site. 

(4)  The  contributions  to  the  loan  charges  as 

■aforesaid  shall  be  paid  by  the  Corporation 
to  the  County  Council  on  the  1st  day  of 
February  and  1st  day  of  August  in  every 
year. 

(6)  The  Corporation  shall  make  good  any  loss  that 
may  arise  in  the  administration  of  the 
sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the 
loans  .and  be  entitled  to  participate  in  any 
surplus  that  may  arise  thereon  in  eithei’ 
case  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  such 
loss  or  surplus. 

(6)  The  school  shall  be  managed  by  a Joint  Body 

of  Governors  in  accordance  with  the 
Articles  of  Government  set  forth  in  the 
Schedule  hereto  which  shall  not  be  altered 
without  the  consent  of  the  Corporation  .and 
County  Council. 

(7)  The  Governors  shall  not  incur  any  expense  of 

of  a capital  nature  nor  make  any  addition 
to  or  alteration  in  the  school  premises 
without  the  consent  of  the  Corporation 
and  the  County  Council  being  first 
obtained.  Any  expense  of  .a  capital  nature 
which  may  be  approved  in  accordance  with 
this  paragraph  may  with  the  consent  of  the 
Oorponation  and  the  County  Council  be 
included  in  the  maintenance  account  of  the 
school  or  may  be  provided  by  loan  and  in 
the  latter  case  it  shall  be  borrowed  by  the 
County  Council  and  be  apportioned  and 
dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
existing  loans  for  the  building. 

(8)  The  Corporation  and  the  County  Council 

shall  have  the  right  to  occupy  two-thirds 
and  one-third  respectively  of  the  existing 
accommodation  and  of  any  additional 
accommodation  that  m.ay  be  provided  but 
in  the  event  of  either  Authority  at  any 
time  during  the  currency  of  this  agreement 
not  requiring  the  whole  of  such  accommo- 
dation the  Governors  shall  be  .at  liberty  to 
fill  the  vacant  places  with  children  from 
the  area  of  the  other  Authority. 

(9)  Two-thirds  of  the  free  places  required  in  the 

school  shall  be  offered  in  each  year  to 
children  from  the  area  of  the  Corporation 
and  the  remaining  one-third  to  children 
from  the  area  of  the  County  Council. 

(10)  Aftei'  allowing  for  all  .grants  from  the  Board 
of  Education  and  their  receipts  in  respect 
of  the  school  the  Corporation  shall  provide 
two-thirds  and  the  County  Council  one- 
third  of  all  moneys  necessary  for  the 
efficient  maintenance  of  the  school  subject 
always  to  the  approval  of  .the  estimates 
referred  to  in  paragraph  1 of  the  Schedule 
hereto.  The  payments  in  respect  of 
maintenance  by  the  Corporation  and  the 
County  Council  shall  he  made  to  the 
Governors  at  the  commencement  of  each 
of  the  three  terms  or  at  such  other  dates  as 
may  be  arranged  so  as  to  enable  the 
Governors  to  efficiently  carry  on  the  school. 


If  owing  to  any  cause  the  estimates  of  the 
Governors  shall  not  have  been  approved 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  and 
the  County  Council  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Easter  term  in  any  year  the 
Corporation  and  the  County  Council  shall 
nevertheless  continue  to  maintain  the 
school  in  the  same  proportion  as  herein- 
before provided  pending  such  approval. 

(11)  The  Corporation  and  the  County  Council  shall 
unless  otherwise  mutually  agreed  pay  in 
respect  of  each  bursar  pupil  teacher  or 
holder  of  a full  time  scholarship  attending 
the  sdhool  from  their  respective  areas  the 
same  fee  as  is  charged  to  ordinary  pupils 
attending  the  school. 

(12)  This  Agreement  shall  continue  in  force  for  a 

term  of  6 years  and  thereafter  until  it  is 
determined  by  either  party  giving  to  the 
other  12  calendar  months  notice  expiring 
on  the  31st  day  of  March  in  any  year. 

(13)  On  the  termination  of  the  Agreement  the 

rights  of  the  parties  hereto  in  the  build- 
ings appurtenances'  furniture  and  equip- 
ment ^hall  in  the  event  of  failure  of  agree- 
ment be  determined  by  a valuer  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  party 
taking  over  the  building  shall  be  liable  to 
p'ay  to  the  other  the  amount  of  such  value 
either  agreed  or  awarded. 

(14)  All  expenses  incurred  by  the  County  Council 
in  the  management  of  the  school  and  aU 
loan  chargee  between  the  1st  day  of  April 
1914  and  the  date  of  this  Agreement  shall 
he  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  this  Agreement. 

(1.5)  Any  question  which  may  arise  between  the 
parties  under  this  Agreement  shall  in  de- 
fault of  agreement  be  referred  to  the  Board 
of  Education  or  to  some  person  appointed 
by  them  as  Arbitrator  pursuant  to  the 
Arbitration  Act  1889. 

(/)  The  .Schedule  to  the  said  Agreement  referred 
to  in  the  6th  clause  thereof  provides  (among  other 
things)  for  the  appointment  of  a Joint  Body  of 
Managers  consisting  of  12  M'anagers  of  whom  four 
(two  of  whom  shall  always  ibe  women)  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  County  Council  and  eight  by  the 
Corporation  (three  of  whom  at  least  shall  be  women 
of  (whom  one.  shall  he  appointed  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Newnham  College,  Cambridge) . All  Governors 
are  to  be  appointed  for  a term  of  3 years  provided 
that  any  Governor  who  at  the  .date  of  his  appointment 
'was  a Member  of  the  appointing  Body  shall  on 
ceasing  to  be  a Member  thereof  cease  also  to  be  a 
Governor. 

(g)  A copy  of  the  Agreement*  is  annexed  to  this 
my  Award. 

(h)  The  sum  of  £7,624  forming  the  claim  aforesaid 
was  arrived  at  in  the  following  manner. 

When  the  Order  of  1913  came  into  operation  the 
outstanding  debt  on  the  Girls’  High  School  was 
£17,206  12s.  2d.  and  the  share  of  this  which  would 
have  fallen  to  the  City  if  the  Order  had  been  made 
was  (on  the  basis  of  rateable  value)  £4,652  3s.  8d- 
Under  the  Agreement  the  elhare  of  the  outstanding 
debt  undertaken  to  be  paid  .by  the  City  amounted 
to  £12,176  and  the  su.m  of  £7,624  is  the  difference 
between  these  sums. 

(i)  It  was.  contended  before  me  on  the  part  of  the 
City  Council  that  in  the  making  of  an  equitable 
adjustment  under  the  Local  Government  Act  1888 
Sections  32  and  62  and  the  Local  Government  (Ad- 
justments’) Act  1913  in  respect  of  any  property  it 
was  necessary  to  consider  (1)  the  future  ownership 
and  management  of  such  property  including  the  cost 
of  management  and  the  payment  of  loan  charges  and 

* Not  reprinted. 
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(2)  the  effect  of  any  arrangement  made  as  to  suoff 
ownersfeip  and  management  upon  tie  burdens  thereby 
cast  on  the  ratepayers  of  each  of  the  areas  concerned 
that  in  this  case  the  Agreement  hereinbefore  set  out 
dealt  only  with  the  first  of  these  matters  leaving 
the  second  to  be  decided  by  arbitration  that  in  this 
case  it  appeared  that  the  burden  falling  on  the 
County  in  respect  of  the  payment  of  loan  charges 
and  in  respect  of  the  maintenance  was  less  while  the 
burden  on  the  City  was  greater  than  it  would  have 
been  but  for  the  alteration  effected  by  the  Order  of 
1913  and  the  consequent  adjustment  as  to  the  owner- 
ship and  maintenance  of  the  Girls’  High  School 
made  by  the  Agreement  and  that  the  amount  of  such 
burden  must  be  allowed  to  the  City  either  as  a 
separate  claim  or  by  way  of  set  off  against  the 
sum  awarded  to  the  County  in  respect  of  increase 
of  burden  and  especially  as  against  the  sums  referred 
to  in  naragraphs  13  .and  14  of  this  Award  in  respect 
of  higher  education  which  represent  the  increase  of 
burden  for  maintenance  and  loan  charges  upon  the 
County  in  respect-  of  a school  remaining  in  the 
ownership  of  the  County  Council.  It  was  furthei 
contended  that  if  allowance  should  made  for  in- 
crease of  burden  in  respect  of,  the  main-fenance  of  the 
Girls’  High  School  a similar  allowance  ought  to  be 
made  for  increase  of  burden  in  respect  of  loan 

charges'.  4. 

(k)  It  was  contended  on  behalf  of  the  County 
Council  that  the  claim  under  consideration  did  not 
arise  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  effected  by 
the  Order  of  1913  or  in  other  words  in  consequence 
of  the  making  of  the  City  of  Carlisle  into  a County 
Borough  that  such  claim  arose  (if  at  all)  on  the 
Agreement  i-tself  and  not  otherwise  -that  in  so  far 
as  any  adjustment  had  -to  be  made  -with  reference 
to  the  Girls’  High  School  in  consequence  of  the  Order 
of  1913  the  parties  had  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
financial  results  of  the  Agreement  completely  adjusted 
all  m'atters  relating  to  property  debt  and  liabilities 
so  far  as  the  Girls’  High  School  was  concerned  that 
having  regard  to  the  provisions  of  Sections  32  and  62 


of  the  Local  Government  Act  1888  and  the  Local 
Government  (Adjustments)  Act  1913  it  was  only 
in  so  far  .as  adjustment  was  not  made  by  agreement 
that  any  adjustment  could  be  made  by  arbitration 
and  that  in  so  far  as  the  Agreement  made  an  adjust- 
ment I had  no  jurisdiction  to  make  a further  adjust- 
ment that  in  so  far  as  the  City  might  under  the 
Agreement  undertake  to  hear  a greater  share  of 
loan  charges  than  would  have  fallen  on  the  area  of 
the  City  if  there  had  been  no  Agreement  there  -was 
ample  consideration  for  their  so  doing  for  example 
in  that  they  took  an  actual  share  in  the  property 
they  took  a large  right  of  user  they  attained  a 
preponderating  voice  in  the  management  and  on  the 
termination  of  the  Agreement  they  had  the  right 
to  their  share  in  the  buildings  etc.,  as  determined 
by  a valuer  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education 
and  that  foi’  these  reasons  the  claim  of  the  City  to  an 
allowance  or  Award  on  the  ground  of  increase  of 
burden  ought  not  to  he  entertained. 

(l)  I was  of  opinion  that  the  contentions  on  the 
part  of  the  County  Council  were  correct  and  I there- 
fore made  no  Award  in  respect  of  the  claim  under 
consideration. 

(m)  The  question  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court  is 
whether  my  said  determination  was  correct  in  point 
of  law.  If  the  Court  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  my 
determination  that  there  shall  be  no  award  in 
respect  of  the  said  claim  for  £7,624  is  to  stand.  If 
the  Court  is  of  opinion  that  my  said  determination 
is  erroneous  in  point  of  law  then  I award  and 
determine  that  the  County  Council  shall  pay  the  City 
Council  the  said  sum  of  £7,624  and  the  further  sum 
of  £1,737  12s.  9d.  for  interest  accrued  due  to  the 
1st  Octeiher  1920  and  a further  sum  -by  way  of 
interest  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum  on 
the  said  sum  of  £7,624  from  the  20th  October  1920 
until  payment. 

As  Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  16th  day  of 
February  1921. 

Alexander  Maomorran. 
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Appendix  LXXIII. 


SPECIMEN  CLAIM  FOR  FINANCIAL  ADJUSTMENT  BETWEEN  A RURAL  DISTRICT  COUNCIL 
AND  A NEWLY  FORMED  URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCIL. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  URBAN  DISTRICT  OF  ORAYFORD. 


The  following  is  a copy  of  the  Claim  submitted  to  the  Arbitrator  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Keen,  F.O.A.,  on  behalf 
of  the  Dartford  Rural  District  Council  against  the  Crayford  Urban  District  Council,  who  were  advised  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Collins,  F.S.A.A. 

The  Claim  as  originally  delivered  to  the  Urban  District  Council  amounted  to  £63,707,  which,  however,  was  after 
deduction  of  £2,078,  due  to  the  Overseers  of  Crayford,  separately  adjusted,  making  the  actual  Claim  against  the 
Urban  District  Council  £65,785. 

The  Claim  was  the  subject  of  negotiation  and  revision  particularly  in  relation  to  reduction  of  assessment  of 
works  on  appeal  after  the  “ appointed  day,"  and  the  Claim  as  finally  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Jeeves, 
K.O.,  amounted  to  £55,519,  of  which  £47,490  was  in  respect  of  highway  burden,  and  £9,360  other  burden,  making 
together  £56,850,  against  which  was  set  £1,331  for  share  of  assets. 

Before  the  Arbitrator,  Mr.  Collins,  on  behalf  of  the  Urban  District  Council,  claimed  to  reduce  the  £47,490  to 
£4,395,  and  the  £9,360  to  £2,575,  or  together  £6,970,  against  which  he  set  £2,018  for  share  of  assets,  leaving  net 
£4,952,  in  place  of  the  £55,519  claimed.  A copy  of  this  statement  is  appended  (see  page  784). 

The  controversy  was  mainly  as  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  highways  in  the  undivided  Rural  District  and  in  the 
transferred  area. 


The  Claim  in  respect  of  highways  was  : — 

Loss  of  contribution  to  the  highways  in  the  Rural  District  ... 
Less  saving  in  respect  of  highways  in  the  transferred  area 


£ 

4,726 

1,560 


Annual  burden 


3,166 


Capitalised  at  15  years’  purchase  ... 


On  behalf  of  the  Urban  District  it  was  claimed  that  the  Loss  of  contribution  should  be 
Less  saving  ... 


47,490 

£ 

3,076 

2,489 


Annual  burden 


586 


Capitalised  at  74  years’  purchase 


4,395 


The  reduction  of  the  £9,360  for  burdens  other  than  highway  expenses  to  £2,575  was  due  to  15  years’  purchase 
claimed  in  respect  of  other  items  of  burden  being  put  by  Mr.  Collins  at  three  years  in  the  case  of  salaries,  and  five 
years  in  the  case  of  other  items,  based  on  what,  he  contended,  were  circumstances  in  this  case  justifying  a less  number 
of  years’  purchase  than  15. 

The  award  of  the  Arbitrator  was  £19,956.  A copy  of  the  award  is  also  appended  (see  page  785). 


A. -FORM  OP  CLAIM  BY  THE  DARTFORD  RURAL  DISTRICT  COUNCIL. 
In  ArhUraiion,  1923. 


OuDEl!  OF  THE  Coi'NTY  COUNCIL  OF  KeNT,  19tH  MaY,  1920,  AND  'JTIE  COUNTY  OF  KeNT 
(Crayford  Urban  District)  Confirmation  Order,  1920. 

Financial  Adjustment  between  the  Rural  District  Council  of  Dartford  and  the  Urban  Dis'J’rict 

Council  of  Crayford. 

Note. — Tiie  figures  in  dispute  between  the  Parties,  and  which  are  the  subject  of  reference  to  Arbitration,  are 
marked  *.  The  remaining  figures  have  been  agreed  with  Mr.  Arthur  Collins,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
Crayford  Urban  District  Council. 


Schedule  I (Agreed). — Statistics  of  Area,  Population  and  Assessable  Value  for  General  Expenses  of 
THE  Parish  of  Crayford  and  the  remaining  Area  of  the  Rural  District  of  Dartford. 


— 

Area. 

Population 
(per  1921  Census). 

Assessable  Value  as 
agreed. 

Parish  of  Crayford 

Acres. 

2,456 

% 

6-461 

11,924 

% 

24*071 

£ 

53,435 

% 

21-727 

Remaining  Area  of  the  Rural 
District  of  Dartford. 

35,542 

93-539 

37,612 

75-929 

192,503 

78-273 

Rural  District  of  Dartford  before 
severance  of  the  Parish  of 
Crayford. 

87,997 

100- 

49,636 

100- 

245,938 

100- 

“ Appointed  Day  ’’ — 1st  October,  1920. 


Net  Payments  14,121  13,805 


*ScHEDDLE  2a.  Daetfoed  Rueal  Disteict.— ANALYSIS  OP  Highways  Expendituee  foe  the  Hi  Yeaes  ended  30th  Septembee  1920 
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Schedule  4 (AaEEED).— Adjustment  op  Parochial  Balance— Special  Expenses  Account. 


Balance  to  Ciedit  of  Crayford  Parish  at  30th  September,  1920,  per  Balance  Sheet 
Add — Income  Tax  recovered 


£ s-  d.  £ s.  d. 

21  4 10 
307  18  11 


HerfMct— Outstanding  Liability  at  the  “Appointed  Day”  not  separately 
discharged  by  Crayford  Urban  District  Council- 

Heath,  G. — Horse  Hire... 

Do.  do.  

Kent  C.C. — Scavenging  Main  Roads 

Edgar  & Robards— Veterinary  Surgeons  Charges  ... 


10  10  6 
47  0 0 
39  11  9 
10  6 3 


Balance  to  Credit  op  Parish  at  “Appointed  Day”.., 


329  3 9 


107  8 6 


£221  15  3 


Schedule  5. — Property  on  General  Expenses  Account. 
Highway  DepOt  and  Land  situate  at  Longfield. 


Land  (15  acres)  Purchase  Price  ... 
Shed — Cost  of  Erection  (agreed) 
Less  5%  Depreciation 


Assessahle  Share  op  Transferred  Area— 
.53  435 

— ^ of  *£2,3h8  IGs.  Od 

245,938 


£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

1,500  0 0 

904  0 0 
*45  4 0 

*858  16  0 

*£2,358  16  0 


*£512  10  0 


Schedule  6 (Aorbed).— Implements,  Plant,  Tools  and  Materials. 


Value  of  Implements,  Plant  and  Tools  at  “Appointed  Day”  retained  by  the  Rural  District 
Gouncil,  agreed  at  

Do.  Materials  at  the  “ Appointed  Day  ” retained  by  the  Rural  District  Council,  agreed  at 


£ s.  d. 
2,600  0 0 
309  3 4 

£2,809  3 4 


Assessable  Share  op  Transferred  Area — 
53  435 

of  £2,809  3s.  4cZ 


245,938 


£610  7 0 
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Schedule  7. Summary  op  Claim  op  the  Dartpoed  Rural  District  Council  against  the  Crayfoed 

Urban  District  Council  in  respect  of  the  Severance  op  the  Parish  op  Craypord  prom  the 
Rural  District,  as  from  1st  October,  1920. 


£ s.  d.  £ f.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Schedule  3.  Claim  in  respect  of  Increase  of  Burden  on  General 
Expenses  Account  of  tbe  Rural  District — 

Annual  increase  of ’£3,790  capitalised  at  15  years’ purchase...  . *56,850  0 0 

Amount  payable  by  Crayford  Urban  District  in  respect  of 
Wages  paid  by  tbe  Rural  District  for  week  ended  6tb 
October,  1920,  relating  to  Crayford  Parish 16  13  4 

Aess— Proportion  in  respect  of  30th  September  (|-th) 

chargeable  to  General  Expenses  Account  2 15  7 

13  17  9 

*56,863  17  9 


j,gs,5_Payable  to  the  Urban  District  Council— 


Schedule  4.  Adjustment  of  Parochial  Balance  on  Special  Expenses  Account  ... 

Schedide  5.  Assessable  share  of  Transferred  Area  in  value  of  Property  of 
Rural  District  Council  

Schedule  6.  Do.  Implements,  Plant,  Tools  and  Materials 


221  15  3 

*512  10  0 
610  7 0 


*1,344  12  3 


Amount  Payable  to  Dartpord  Rural  District  Council 


*£55,519  5 6 


Note. This  Claim  is  subject  to  the  separate  adjustment  of  the  Hospital  Loan  Debt  of  the  Rural  District  Council  as 

a constituent  of  the  Dartford  Joint  Hospital  Committee. 

In  addition  Interest  at  5 per  cent,  per  annum  is  claimed  upon  the  above-mentioned  sum  of 
*£55,519  5s.  6d.  in  respect  of  this  adjustment  from  1st  October,  1920,  to  date  of  payment  thereof. 

The  liability  for  repayment  of  the  outstanding  balances  of  Loans  of  £25,500  borrowed  for  the  purpose 
of  Sewerage  Works  in  Crayford  Parish  amounting  at  the  “ Appointed  Day  ” to  £9,669  6s.  8d.  is  under  the 
terms  of  the  Order  transferred  to  the  Urban  District  Council. 
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B.— SUBMISSIONS  BY  THE  CRAYFORD  URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCIL. 


Reference 
to  Claim. 

j 

, 

! Particulars. 

Net 

Burden 

Number 
of  years 
for 

Capital- 

isation. 

Capital 

Sum. 

(1) 

(2) 

! (-^) 

■ W 

(5) 

: (6) 

Increase  op  Burden. 

Sched.  3,  line  1... 

,,  ,j  22... 

Highways  : — 

(a)  Total  allowance  (net)  for  future  maintenance  of 

roads... 

(b)  Less  Agricultural  Rates  Act  Grant  (proportion 

of  £724)  ... 

£ 

14,658 

505 

£ 

£ 

(c)  Net  cost  of  roads  to  be  borne  by  rates  

14,153 

Sched.  1 

(d)  Crayford  assessable  share,  21-727  per  cent,  thereof 

(e)  Cost  of  maintenance  of  roads  (net)  taken 

over  by  Crayford £2,546 

(p)  Less  Agricultural  Rates  Act  Grant  pro- 
portion ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  57 

3,076 

2,489 

(g)  Contributions  lost  in  excess  of  expenditure  trans- 
ferred 

586 

(h)  Net  Capital  Sum  to  adjust  burden  on  roads,  due 
to  Dartford 

586 

7i 

4,395 

Sched.  3,  line  12 

Salaries : — 

(i)  Total  allowance  for  future  salaries... 

3,934 

Sched.  1 

Sched.  3,  line  12 

(j)  Crayford  assessable  share,  21-727  per  cent,  thereof 

(k)  Saving  of  Official  (Inspector  of  Nuisances) 

855 

270 

(l)  Balance  being  burden  on  appointed  day  ... 

585 

If  f) 

(m)  Increased  burden  on  R.D.O.  for  salaries 

585 

3 

1,755 

Establishment  Charges  : — 

Sched.  3,  line  13 

(n)  Allowance  for  future  cost  ... 

984 

Sched.  1 

Sched.  3,  line  13 

(o)  Crayford  assessable  share,  21  - 727  per  cent. 

(p)  Saving  of  these  charges  

214 

50 

ff  If 

(q)  Balance  being  burden  on  appointed  day 

164 

(r)  Increased  burden  on  R.D.O.  for  establishment 
charges 

... 

164 

6 

820 

Sched.  3 

Total  Capital  Sum  to  cover  Increase  op  Bdbden,  due  to 
Dartford  R.D.C 

1,335 

6,970 

Adjustment  op  Property. 

Sched.  5 

Valuation  of  gravel  pit 

£6,000 

n 

Crayford  share,  say  20%  

1,200 

Octoher,  1923. 
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0.— AM'^ABD  OF  THE  ARBITRATOR. 


The  Local  Government  Acts  1888  and  1894 

The  Local  Government  (Adjustments)  Act  1913 

The  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts 

An  Order  by  tbe  County  Council  of  the  Administra- 
tive County  of  Kent  dated  the  19th  day  of  May 
1920 

The  County  of  Kent  (Crayford  Urban  District) 
Confirmation  Order  1920  amending,  and  as  so 
amended,  confirming  the  above  mentioned  Order 

and 

IN  THE  Matter  of  an  Arbitration 
between 

The  Rural  District  Council  of  Dartford 
and 

The  Urban  District  Council  of  Crayford. 

1.  Whereas  by  an  Order  made  by  the  County 
Council  of  the  Administrative  County  of  Kent  dated 
the  19th  day  of  May  1920  as  amend^  and  confirmed 
by  the  County  of  Kent  (Crayford  Urban  District) 
Confirmation  Order  1920  (hereinafter  called  the  Order) 
after  reciting  {inter  alia)  that  a proposal  bad  been 
made  to  the  said  County  Council  by  the  Parish 
Council  for  the  Parish  of  Crayford  in  the  Dartford 
Rural  District  in  the  said  County  that  the  said  Parish 
of  Crayford  should  be  converted  into  an  Urban 
District  it  was  provided  (inter  alia)  as  follows ; — 

“1.  The  said  Parish  of  Crayford  shall  be 
separated  from  the  Dartford  Rural  District  and 
shall  be  constituted  an  Urban  District  to  be  called 
‘ The  Crayford  Urban  District.’  ” 

“ 4. — ^(1)  This  Order  shall  come  into  operation 
from  and  after  the  30th  day  of  September  1920.” 

“ 13.  Any  property  or  liabilities  vested  in  or 
attaching  to  the  Dartford  Rural  District  Council 
in  relation  to  the  Parish  of  Crayford  conjointly 
with  any  other  area  shall  be  a matter  for  adjust- 
ment.” 

“ 14.— (1)  Any  adjustment  of  property,  income, 
debts,  liabilities  and  expenses  that  may  be  found 
to  be  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  orperation 
of  this  Order  shall  be  made  under  the  provisions 
of  section  62  of  the  Local  Government  Act  1888, 
and  the  Local  Government  (Adjustments)  Act, 
1913. 

“ (2)  For  the  purposes  of  -the  application  of 
the  said  .section  62  to  any  adjustment  which  may 
become  necessary  in  con.sequence  of  this  Order, 
that  section  shall  have  effect — 

(a)  As  if  iu  sub-sections  (5)  and  (6)  thereof, 
the  expression  ^ Council  ’ included  any  Authority 
affected  by  this  Order  or  by  anything  done  in 
pursuance  of  this  Order ; and 

(b)  As  if  in  the  case  of  any  such  Authority  not 
otherwise  empowered  to  borrow  under  any  Act 
or  on  any  security  or  in  any  manner  mentioned 
in  the  said  eub-section  (6)  that  sub-section  em- 
powered the  Authority  to  borrow  under  any  Act 
conferring  on  the  Authority  a power  to  borrow 
on  the  security  of  all  or  any  of  the  funds,  rates 
and  revenue  of  the  Authority,  and  in  the 
manner  provided  by  such  Act,  but  without  the 
consent  of  any  other  Authority  and  subject  to 
the  requirements  that  all  money  so  borrowed 
shall  be  repaid  within  such  period  as  the  Minister 
of  Health  may  sanction;  and 

(c)  As  if  for  sub-section  (7)  of  the  said  section 
there  were  substituted  the  sub-section  following, 
that  is  to  say 

“ ‘ (7)  Any  sum  paid  for  the  purposes  of 
any  adjustment  or  in  pursuance  of  any  Order 


or  Award  of  an  Arbitrator  shall  be  applied 
in  such  manner  and  for  such  purpose  as  the 
Minister  of  Health  may  authorise  or  direct.’ 

“ (3)  For  the  purposes  of  any  such  adjustment 
under  the  said  section  62  any  balance  standing 
on  the  date  when  this  Order  comes  into  operation 
in  the  General  Expenses  Account  of  the  Dartford 
Rural  District  Council  in  favour  of  the  said 
Parish  of  Crayford  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
property  of  the  Overseers  of  such  Parish  and  any 
balance  standing  at  the  same  time  in  the  said 
Account  against  the  said  Parish  ^hall  be  deemed 
to  'be  a liability  of  the  Overseers  of  the  said 
Parish,  and  for  the  said  purpose  any  balance 
standing  on  the  said  date  in  the  Special  Expenses 
Account  of  the  said  Parish  in  the  Accounts  of  the 
said  Rural  District  Council  in  favour  of  or 
against  such  Parish  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
property  or  a liability,  'as  the  case  may  be,  of 
the  Crayford  Urban  District  Council.” 

“ 15.  Any  sum  required  to  be  paid  by  any 
Council  or  Authority  affected  by  this  Order,  for 
the  purpose  of  any  adjustment  under  the  said 
Act  of  1888  and  1913,  may  be  paid  out  of  such 
fund  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  agreement  or 
by  the  award.” 

2.  And  whereas  under  and  'by  virtue  of  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  and  Orders  before  referred  to  various 
matters  requiring  adjustment  pursuant  to  section  62 
of  the  Local  Government  Act  1888  as  applied  or 
amended  by  the  Order  and  various  matters  which  in 
case  of  difference  are  pursuant  as  aforesaid  to  be 
referred  to  Arbitration  have  arisen  between  the  Dart- 
ford Rural  District  Council  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  “ The  Rural  Council  ”)  and  the  Crayford  Urban 
District  Council  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “ The 
Urban  Council  ”)  and  no  agreement  with  regard  to 
such  matters  (other  than  the  Agreement  hereinafter 
recited)  has  been  made  between  the  Rural  Council  and 
the  Urban  Council. 

3.  And  whereas  by  an  Agreement  made  the  24th 
day  of-  May  1923  between  the  Rural  Council  of  the 
one  part  and  the  Urban  Council  of  the  other  part 
After  reciting  the  said  Order  of  the  19th  day  of  May 
19'20  and  the  said  County  of  Kent  (Crayford  Urban 
District)  Confirmation  Order  1920  and  the  provisions 
of  Article  13  of  the  said  Order  as  hereinbefore  recited 
it  was  further  recited  as  follows ; — 

“ That  ’by  virtue  of  the  Local  Government 
(Adjustments)  Act  1913  it  is  provided  that  on  any 
adjustment  under  section  32  and  section  62  ^ of 
the  Local  Government  Act  1888  or  under  section 
68  of  the  Local  Government  Act  1894  provision 
shall  bo  made  for  the  payment  to  any  ATithority 
of  such  sum  as  seems  equitable  in  accordance 
■with  the  Rules  contained  in  part  two  of  tbe 
Schedule  to  the  Local  Government  (Adjustments) 
Act  1913  in  respect  of  any  increase  of  burden 
which  will  properly  be  thrown  on  the  ratepayers 
of  tihe  area  of  that  Authority  in  meeting  the  cost 
incurred  by  that  Authority  in  the  execution  of 
any  of  thoir  pow©rs  ail’d  duties  as  a-  coneoquenc© 
of  any  alterations  of  boundaries  or  other  change 
in  relation  to  which  the  adjustment  takes  place 
And  that  a claim  for  financial  adjustment  under 
the  above  mentioned  Order  and  Acts  was  de- 
livered by  the  Dartford  Rural  District  _ Council 
to  the  Crayford  Urban  District  Council  on  or 
about  the  i.st  day  of  .Tune  1921  And  that  the 
parties  hereto  have  been  unable  to  agree  on  the 
adjustments  to  be  made  in  consequence  of  the 
said  Order  and  Acts  and  are  desirous  of  referring 
the  que.stion  of  the  amounts  due  to  and  from  each 
of  them  to  the  other  to  the  Award  and  final 
determination  of  William  John  Jeeves  Enquire 
K.C.” 
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And  it  was  thereby  Agreed  between  the  parties 
thereto  as  follows 

“ All  financial  adjustments  between  the  partie.s 
hereto  arising  under  the  said  recited  Order  and 
under  the  Local  Government  Act  1888  or  under 
the  Local  Government  Act  1894  or  under  the 
Local  Government  (Adjustments)  Act  1913  or  any 
of  them  are  hereby  referred  to  the  Award  and 
final  determination  of  the  said  William  John 
Jeeves  Esquire  K.C.” 

4.  And  whereas  by  an  Instrument  bearing  date 
the  31st  day  of  May  1923  under  the  hand  of  the 
resijeotive  solicitors  of  the  respective  parties  After 
reciting  the  last  above  recited  Agreement  the  Rural 
Council  and  the  Urban  Council  did  appoint  William 
John  Jeeves  one  of  His  Majesty’s  Counsel  sole 
Arbitrator  to  settle  and  determine  the  amounts 
respectively  due  to  and  from  each  of  them  to  the 
other  in  re.speot  of  the  said  financial  adjustment  on 
behalf  of  each  and  both  of  them. 

5.  And  where.as  I the  said  William  John  Jeeves 
have  taken  upon  myself  the  burthen  of  the  said 
Arbitrage  and  have  duly  heard  and  weighed  the 
evidence  and  considered  the  allegations  and  arguments 
miade  by  and  on  'behalf  of  the  said  Rural  Council  and 
the  said  Urban  Council. 

6.  And  whereas  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
such  Hearing  I duly  made  and  subscribed  the 
declaration  required  by  the  Local  Government  Act 
1888  section  62  (3)  and  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolida- 
tion Act  1846,  section  33,  which  declaration  is 
annexed  hereto.* 

7.  And  whereas  the  time  limited  for  the  making 
of  this  my  Award  expired  in  the  month  of  August 
1923  'and  at  the  request  and  for  the  convenience  of 
the  said  Councils  I postponed  the  Hearing  and  by 
writing  signed  by  me  enlarged  the  time  for  maiking 
my  Award  until  the  27th  day  of  November  1923. 

8.  And  whereas  at  the  said  Hearing  before  me  it 
was  'agreed  that  'two  sums  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
one  pounds  fifteen  shillings  and  three  pence 
(£221  15s.  3d.)  and  six  hundred  and  ten  pounds  and 
seven  shillings  (£610  7s.  Od.)  respectively  hereinafter 
referred  to  were  due  as  hereinafter  awarded  And 
further  that  'any  sums  found  to  be  due  by  either 
party  to  the  other  should  'be  payable  with  interest 
thereon  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  per  centum  per 
annum  from  the  1st  day  of  April  1921. 

9.  Now  'I  the  said  William  John  Jeeves  do  hereby 
make  and  publish  this  my  Award  of  and  concerning 
the  matters  above  referred  to  me  in  manner  following 
(that  is  to  *ay) : — 


* Not  reprinted 


10.  Taking  (a)  on  the  one  side  the  amount  I find 
and  determine  to  be  due  from  the  Urban  Council  to 
the  Rural  Council  in  respect  of  the  increase  of  burden 
which  will  be  properly  incurred  by  the  Rural  Council 
in  meeting  the  costs  of  executing  their  powers  and 
duties  and  (b)  on  the  other  side  the  amount  which  I 
find  and  determine  to  be  due  from  the  Rural  Council 
to  the  Urban  Council  in  respect  of  “ Property  on 
General  Purposes  Account  Highway  Depot  and  land 
situate  at  Longfield  ” and  deducting  the  latter 
“ (b)  ” from  the  former  “ (a)  ” I find  and 
DETERMINE  that  Oil  balance  the  Urban  Council  should 
pay  to  the  Rural  Council  a capital  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  eight  pounds 
(£20,788).  And  I award  and  direct  accordingly  that 
the  Urban  Council  shall  pay  to  the  RuraJl  Council  the 
said  sum  of  twenty  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  eight  pounds  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate 
of  five  pounds  per  centum  per  annum  from  the  1st 
day  of  April  1921  until  payment. 

11.  I Further  Find  .and  Determine  in  accordance 
with  the  before  recited  Agreement  that  there  is  due 
from  the  Rural  Council  to  the  Unban  Council  the 
following  sums  (that  is  to  say) : — 

In  respect  of  the  adjustment  of  Parodhial 
Balances  Special  Expenses  Account  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty  one  pounds  fifteen 
shillings  and  three  pence  (£221  15s.  3d.).  In 
respect  of  implements  plant  tools  and  materials 
the  sum  of  six  hundred  and  ten  pounds  and 
seven  shillings  (£610  7s.  Od.). 

And  I Award  and  Direct  that  in  respect  of  the 
said  matters  the  Rural  'Council  shall  pay  to  the  Urban 
Council  each  of  the  said  two  sums  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  one  pounds  fifteen  shillings  and  three 
pence  and  six  hundred  and  ten  pounds  and  seven 
shillings  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  five 
pounds  per  centum  per  annum  from  the  1st  day  of 
April  1921  until  payment. 

12.  And  I also  Award  and  Direct  that  the  Rural 
Council  and  the  Urban  Council  shall  each  pay  one 
half  of  the  costs  of  this  my  Award  and  that  in  the 
event  of  one  of  the  said  Councils  taking  up  the  said 
Award  and  paying  the  amount  of  the  said  costs  there 
shall  be  paid  to  that  Council  by  the  other  Council 
one  half  of  such  amount  and  otherwise  I make  no 
order  as  to  costs. 

In  Witness  whereof  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
this  fourteenth  day  of  November  1923. 

Signed  and  Published  on  the  day  ''  ' '1'  ■ — ■ 

last  above  mentioned  in  the 

presence  of 

Walton  Brown,  W.  J.  Jeeves. 

Farrar’s  Buildings, 

Temple,  E.C.4. 

Oerk  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Jeeves,  K.C. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  DAY. 
Thursday,  15th  February,  1925. 


Pbbsent  : 


The  EaiUj  of  ONSLOW, 

Sib  W.  RYLAND  ADKINS,  K.C. 

Sib  william  MIDDLBBROOK. 

Sib  lewis  BEARD. 

Sib  WALTER  NICHOLAS. 

Hon.  Sib  ARTHUR  MYERS. 


O.B.E.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mb.  W.  R.  BUCHANAN  RIDDELL. 

Mb.  E.  HONORATUS  LLOYD,  K.C. 

Mb.  HAERY  G.  PRITCHARD. 

Me.  E.  R.  TURTON,  M.P. 

Lieut. -Col.  SEYMOUR  WILLIAMS. 

Mb.  MICHAEL  HESELTINE,  C.B.  {Secretary). 
Me.  J.  a.  LAWTHERjM.B.E.  (Assisianf  Seoretary) 


Mr.  Chbistoi’heb  Gbobge  Musgbavb,  called  and  examined. 


12,391.  (Chairman) : You  are  an  Alderman  and 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Essex  County  Council,  and  you 
have  been  a memher  of  the  County  Council  since 
1892,  and  therefore,  of  course,  you  have  had  experi- 
ence of  the  Council’s  work  almost  ever  since  the  be- 
ginning of  its  existence.'’ — ^Almost,  yesi — ^sinoe  the 
second  Council  was  elected. 

COUNTY  COUNCILS  ASSOCIATION. 

CREATION  AND  EXTENSION  OF  COUNTY 
BOROUGHS. 

Mbmobandum  of  Evidence  by  Mb.  Chbistofheb 
Gbobge  Musgbave. 

1.  I am  an  Alderman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Essex  County  Council  and  have  been  a member  of 
that  body  since  1892. 

2.  I understand  other  witnesses  wiU  testify  to  the 
effect  of  the  creation  of  County  Boroughs  on  County 
administration  generally,  but  there  are  two  matters 
upon  which  the  Essex  County  Council  have,  per- 
haps, special  experience — (1)  the  loss  the  County 
Council  have  sustained  by  the  recent  creation  lof  the 
new  County  Boroughs  of  East  Ham  and  Southend- 
on-Sea,  and  the  Council’s  experience  of  the  effect  of 
the  Local  Government  (Adjustments)  Act,  1913;  and 
(2)  the  existence  in  the  Administrative  County  of 
large  Urban  Districts,  the  District  Councils  of  which 
are  now  endeavouring  to  obtain  Municipal  Charters 
with  the  probable  intention  of  applying  for  County 
Borough  powers  as  soon  as  possible. 

3.  The  Essex  County  Council  was  constituted  for 
the  Administrative  County  of  Essex  by  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1888.  At  that  time  the  Adminis- 
trative County  comprised  the  whole  of  the 
geographical  County  |of  Essex  with  the  exception  of 
the  Borough  of  West  Ham,  which  was  created  a 
County  Borough  by  the  Act.  The  Administrative 
County  remained  intact  until  1914,  in  which  year 
the  Southend-on-Sea  Corporation  Act  and  the  East 
Ham  Corporation  Act  were  passed  by  Parliament. 
By  the  former  Act  the  Parish  of  Leigh-on-Sea  and 
part  of  the  Parish  of  Eastwolod  were  added  to  the 
Municipal  Borough  of  Southend-on-Sea,  and  the 
whole  area  was  constituted  a County  Bonough  as 
from  the  1st  April,  1914.  By  the  East  Ham  Cor- 
poration Act,  the  Municipal  Borough  of  East  Ham 
was  created  a County  Borough  as  from  the  1st  April, 
1915. 

4 At  the  present  time  the  Administrative  County 
of  Essex  comprises  an  area  of  964,443  acres,,  in- 
cluding the  Boroughs  of  Chelmsford,  Colchester, 
Hai-wich,  Maldon  and  Saffron  Walden,  twenty-five 
Urban  Districts  and  seventeen  Rural  Districts.  The 
population  of  the  Administrative  County  according 
to  the  Census  figures  for  1921  is  920,141,  and  the 


assessable  value  for  County  rate  purposes  on  the 
1st  April,  1923,  was  £4,641,376.  (Rateable  value, 
£4,898,204.) 

Seveeanoe  of  East  Ham  and  Southbnd-on-Sea. 

5.  As  above  stated,  the  areas  now  comprised  in 
the  Boroughs  of  Southend-on-Sea  and  East  Ham 
were  detached  from  the  Administrative  County  of 
Essex  and  created  County  Boroughs  in  1914  and  1916 
respectively.  The  assessable  values  (according  to 
the  County  rate  basis)  and  estimated  populations  of 
those  Borioughs  at  the  times  of  severance  were  as 
follows : — 


Assessable  Value. 

Popu- 

£ 

lation. 

Southend-on-Sea  ... 

503,583 

87,225 

East  Ham  ... 

569,892 

146,526 

showing  a loss  of 

£1,063,475  assessable 

value.  In 

1913,  immediately  before  the  severance  of  iSouthend- 
on-Sea,  the  assessable  value  of  the  Administrative 
County  was  £5,231,224,  and  in  1916,  immediately 
after  the  severance  of  East  Ham,  it  was  £4,367,088. 
The  assessable  value  of  the  Administrative  County 
for  1922-23  was  £4,613,268,  showing  an  increase  of 
£156,180  only,  whereas  the  assessable  value  of 
Southend-on-Sea  has  since  the  severance  increased 
from  £503,583  to  £725,561,  and  the  assessable  value 
of  East  Ham  has  increased  from  £559,892  to 
£694,011. 

6.  Financial  adjustments  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1888,  and  the  Local  Government  (Adjust- 
ments) Act,  1913,  consequent  upon  the  oo'nstitution 
of  Southend-on-Sea  and  East  Ham  County  Boroughs, 
have  recently  been  concluded  between  the  County 
Council  and  the  Corporations  of  the  respectiv(' 
Boroughs,  and  the  result  to  the  County  is  shown  in 
the  following  table  : — 


Population. 

Increased 

Assess- 

able 

Annual 
of  Bui 
Cou 
as  ag 

[ncrcase 
don  on 
nty 
reed. 

Census 

1911. 

Census 

1921. 

Value 

since 

Severance. 

Main 

Roads. 

All 

other 

pur- 

poses. 

Southend-on- 

70,676 

106,010 

. 

o 

oo 

£ 

8,651 

£ 

1,887 

Sea. 

East  Ham  ... 

133,487 

143,246 

10-01 

10,616 

473 

Administra- 
tive County. 

857,579 

920,141 

7-77 

19,267 

2,360 

3 E 
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7.  The  net  cost  of  County  main  roads  met  by 
I'ates,  notwithstanding  tlie  grant  from  the  Road  Fund, 
ha.s  inci-eased  from  £165,074  to  £411,142  between 
] 913-14,  and  1922-23,  or  148-16  per  cent.  After  allow- 
ing for  the  greater  growth  of  assessable  value  in  the 
County  Boroughs  than  in  the  present  Administrative 
County,  and  assuming  that  the  net  cost  of  mainten- 
ance of  main  roads  in  the  County  Boroughs  has  in- 
creased in  tlie  same  proportion,  the  increased  burdeli 
on  the  County  ratepayers  through  the  severance  is 
estimated  to  be  abo-ut  £64,000  per  annum,  or  more 
tlian  three  times  what  it  was  during  1913-14. 

8.  The  loss  under  other  headings  of  expenditure 
ivas  £2,360,  and  it  may  be  fairly  estimated  that  the 
increas-3  of  burden  under  these  headings  has  nearly 
doubled  during  the  same  period. 


12,392.  {(-hahinan):  You  tell  us  in  paragraph  2 
that  you  have  tivo  particular  iioints  which  you  wish 
to  emphasize?  Of  course,  we  have  heard  Mr.  Bent 
on  the  general  points;  he,  too,  comes  from  Essex; 
but  you  have  two  particular  points;  first,  the  loss 
-.vliich  the  County  Council  have  sustained  by  the 
creation  of  County  Boroughs,  and  secondly,  the  exist- 
ence in  the  County  of  large  Urban  Bistrists-  which  are 
endeavouring  to  obtain  Charters  of  Incorporation? 
Of  coui-se.  they  are,  in  a sense,  both  the  same  point? 
—Yes. 


12.393.  Have  you  a map  which  we  can  refer  to? — 
Yes.  {Maps*  ivere  handed  to  the  Commission.) 

12.394.  We  know  where  Southend  and  East  Ham 
are  situated.  Where  are  the  Urban  Bistricta  to 
which  you  refer?  Are  they  all  within  the  green  line 
which  shows  the  boundary  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Bistrict.P — Yes,  within  the  green  line. 

12.395.  So  that  all  the  areas  with  which  you  are 
specially  concerned  to-day,  except  Southend,  are 
within  that  green  line,  are  they? — Yes. 

12.396.  And  the  rest  of  Essex  remains,  on  the 
whole,  a rural  County? — Yes. 

(Sir  William  Midd.le.hrook) : Southend  is  not 
coloured  ? 

12.397.  (Chairman):  No;  I said  except  Southend. 
The  rest  remains  principally  rural,  and  in  that  part 
of  the  County  there  is  no  question  of  any  County 
Boroughs  being  created? — No. 

12.398.  When  was  Southend  created  a County 
Borougli?— In  1913.  They  were  both  in  the  House 
together,  but  East  .Ham  was  postponed  for  a year. 
The  Soulhend  Act  was  dated  the  15th  August,  1913. 
Southend  became  a County  Borough  from  the  let 
April,  1914,  and  East  Ham  in  1915.  Since  the  1913 
Act,  the  Local  Government  (Adjustments)  Act,  I 
believe  that  only  live  County  Boroughs  have  been 
created,  of  which  two  are  in  the  County  of  Essex, 
and,  of  course,  I am  in  a position  to  say  what  the 
result  of  that  has  been  to  the  County  of  Essex. 

12.399.  Wlien  ^ the  Southend  proposal  was  in 
1 arliamont,  I think  that  your  County  Council  did  not 
oppose  it  imry  seriously,  did  they?— No,  it  was  a 
Private  Bill. 

12,460.  It  was  not  a Provisional  Order  Confirma- 
tuni  Bill?— No,  it  was  a Private  Bill;  and  we  were 
advrseil,  and  I think  that  it  was  openly  stated  bv 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  on  the  East  Ham  c-ase  in  the  same 
year  tliat  there  was  no  record  of  any  application  of 
this  kind  which  had  not  been  granted,  and  tlierefore 
in  the  circumstances  we  thought  it  was  waste  of  time 
to  oppose  the  Bill. 


1 evidence  which  you  gave 

before  the  Royal  Commission  on  London  Government, 

Southend  the  Countv 
^ouncil  ^ rwognised  that  if  a large  community  desired 
tins  special  form  of  government,  and  no  extreme  harm 
Mas  done  to  the  County,  it  was  perhaps  as  well  not 


Not  reproduced. 

■rtS.e  Minutes  of  Bvicienoe  taken  before  the  Royal  Conmii.si,, 
on  London  Govermneut,  Part  III.  Mnsgrave,  Q.  .i2(!4 


to  make  any  strenuous  oijposition  in  those  oases  ”? 

In  the  circumstances  which  existed  at  that  time. 

12.402.  As  a matter  of  fact,  you  did  not  consider 
that  the  creation  of  the  County  Borough  of  Southend 
M'oukl  do  a very  great  deal  of  harm  to  the  County?— 
I cannot  say  that  we  thought  it  would  not  do  a great 
deal  of  harm  to  the  County;  but  it  was  no  use,  in 
the  face  of  the  circumstances,  continuing  ’our 
opposition  in  Parliament. 

12.403.  Then  in  the  case  of  East  Ham,  what 
took  place? — It  was  the  same,  but  in  that  case 
the  Borough  was  within  the  Metropolitan  area,  and 
we  did  oppose  strenuously  in  that  case.  ’ Mr. 
Honoratiis  Lloyd  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
County,  with  Mr.  Forbes  Lankester,  and  he  very 
astutely  took  the  point  that  the  position  of 
places  within  the  Metropolitan  area  was  peculiar. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  in  opening  the  case,  put  it  on  the 
ground  that  these  applications  had  invariably  been 
granted;  the  only  exception  was  the  Hornsey  case; 
and  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  Local  Legislation  Com- 
mittee, to  whom  the  Bill  was  referred,  agi-eed  with 
us  and  disallowed  that  Part  of  the  Bill  which  provided 
for  the  constitution  of  the  County  Borough.  On  the 
Report  stage,  however,  the  House  recommitted  the 
Bill  to  the  Gommittee  in  respect  of  the  provisions 
as  to  the  constitution  of  Bast  Ham  as  -a  County 
Borough,  with  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  that 
they  should,  if  they  deemed  it  expedient,  reinsert 
in  the  Bill,  with  or  without  modifications,  the  pro- 
visions on  this  point  originally  contained  in  the  Bill. 

12.404.  (Sir  William  Middlebrooh) : Are  you  correct 

in  saying  that  the  Committee  agreed  with  you? 

In  the  first  instance,  yes,  I think  so.  They  threw 
out  the  proposal,  but  gave  the  promoters  permission 
to  go  back  to  the  House  for  recommittal. 

12.405.  Was  it  not  rather  the  case  that  the  Com- 
mittee desired  the  direction  of  the  House  on  the  point 
whether  t/hey  should  ta-ke  into  consideration  in  their 
decision  the  question  which  had  been  raised  of  the 
local  government  of  Greater  London  as  a whole,  and 
the  effect  of  granting  this  particular  application  upon 
that  question? — I am  not  quite  sure  that  that  is 
so?  The  position  was  that  East  Ham  had  made  an 
application  for  the  issue  of  a Provisional  Order  in 
1911-12  constituting  the  Borough  a County  Borough. 
A Local  Inquiry  was  held  into  that  application,  and 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  de- 
cided not  to  make  an  Order.  Then  East  Ham  pro- 
ceeded by  Private  Bill.  The  Bill  was  referred  in  the 
ordinary  way  to  a Committee,  and  the  Comniittee 
did  not  see  their  way  to  passing  the  clauses  con- 
stituting  the  Borough  a County  Borough;  and  a 
division,  I believe,  was  taken  in  the  House  on  the 
Report  Stage,  and  the  Bill  ivas  recommitted  to  the 
Committee. 

12.406.  I happened  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  I think  that  I am  right  in  saying  that 
the  Committee  came  to  no  decision  in  .the  first  in- 
stance on  the  merits.  The  position,  of  course,  was 
complicated  by  the  raising  of  an  entirely  novel  ques- 
tion so  far  as  such  Committees  w-ere  concerned,  and 
they^  asked  for  the  direction  of  the  House  before 
considertng  what  decision  thc3^  should  come  top — 
Oh,  T accept  that,  of  course. 

12.407.  (Chairman) : Then  as  regards  paragraph  4. 
at  the  present  time  the  area  of  the  xAdministrative 
County  of  Essex  is  964,443  acres,  including  certain 
Municipal  Boroughs,  with  a population  of  920,141, 
and  an  assessable  value  of  £4,641,376?— Yes. 

12.408.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  the  assessable 
value  has  increased  since  the  constitution  of  the 
County  Council? — Since  what  date? 

12.409.  Since  1888? — There  is  a reference  to  the 
increase  in  the  assessable  value  of  the  County  since 
1913-14  in  paragraph  14  of  my  memorandum. 

12.410.  What  I w'anted  to  see  was  the  comparison 
between  the  present  assessable  value  and  the  ae.sessable 
value  when  the  County  Council  was  established? — 

I should  think  that  in  all  probability  the  assess.-ible 
value  of  the  County  has  doubled  since' 1888. 
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12.411.  It  was  about  two  millions  odd  before? — Yes, 
about  that. 

12.412.  Then  we  come  to  paragraph  5,  in  which 
you  tell  us  the  diffei-ence  that  the  severance  of  Bast 
Ham  and  Southend-on-Sea  has  made? — Ye,s. 

12.413.  {Mr,  Pritchard)  : As  to  these  figures  in 
regard  to  Southend-on-Sea,  have  those  relation  to 
the  area  of  the  present  County  Borough,  or  the  area 
of  the  Borough  as  it  was  before  it  was  constituted 
a County  Borough? — The  present  County  Borough. 

12.414.  Because,  as  you  know,  the  Act  of  1913  did 
more  than  constitute  the  County  Borough;  it  also 
extended  it? — It  added  the  Urban  District  of  Leigh, 
and  also  a small  part  of  the  parish  of  Eastwood, 
to  the  County  Borough. 

12,416.  It  had  the  effect,  I think  Mr.  Dent  told  us, 
of  substituting  one  Local  Authority  for  five? — Yes.* 

12.416.  That  proposition  was  put  forward  as  a 
whole,  was  it  not — an  extension  of  the  Borough,  and 
the  formation  of  a County  Borough? — Yes- 

12.417.  And  that  proposal  you  regarded  as  a reason- 
able one? — ^Weli,  I do  not  quite  say  that  we  regarded 
it  as  a reasonable  proposal,  but  we  saw  no  real  use 
in  opposing  it. 

12.418.  But  you  go  farther  than  that,  do  you  not? 
I notice  that  you  said  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  London  Governmentt  : “ We  did  not  think  that 
the  Southend  proposal  was  an  unreasonable  one  ”? — 
Well,  it  was  not  unreasonable,  having  regard  to  the 
circumstances  which  existed  at  that  time. 

12.419.  The  population  of  87,225,  which  you  give 
here,  is  at  the  last  Census,  is  it? — ^No;  that  was  at 
the  time  of  severance. 

12.420.  The  present  population  is  well  over 
100,000? — 106,010,  according  to  the  1921  Census. 

12.421.  {Sir  Lewis  BearcT) : On  this  assessable  value 
of  the  County  immediately  after  the  severance  of 
East  Ham  of  £4,357,088,  can  you  tell  me  what  the 
produce  of  a penny  rate  is  ? — ^It  would  be  somewhere 
between  £18,000  and  £19,000. 

12.422.  {Chairman)  : Then  we  get  to  paragraph  6. 
I do  not  know  ivihether  you  have  anything  to  add  to 
that  paragraph  about  financial  adjustments? — ^What 
we  have  to  say  on  financial  adjustments  is,  ais  the 
Commission  will  see,  that  practically  the  increase 
of  burden  comes  almost  entirely  under  tlie  head  of 
main  roads;  the  other  amounts,  in  the  case  of  Bast 
Ham,  are  infinitesimal  compared  with  the  whole;  and 
what  we  say  is  that  that  is  a burden  which  continues. 

12.423.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : In  fact,  before  the  con- 
stitution of  Southend  as  a County  Borough  you  were 
making  a substantial  profit  out  of  the  Borough  with 
regard  to  main  roads? — Now  here  is  where  I part 
company  with  you.  I do  not  admit  that  we  made  a 
profit  out  of  the  co'ntribution  of  the  Borough  to 
County  expenses  in  respect  oif  main  roads.  Such  a 
view  can  only  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
service  of  the  County  Council  in  respect  of  main  roads 
was  limited  to  the  geographical  area  of  Southend; 
and  that,  I venture  to  submit,  in  the  case  of  E^sex 
would  be  an  absurdity.  For  miles  and  miles  outside 
Southend  it  is  Southend  which  utilises  the  County 
roads;  and,  except  on  the  assumption  that  any  service 
which  a County  CVmncil  renders  to  a district  is 
limited  to  its  geographical  area,  that  cannot  be  sus- 
tained, and  I could  not  for  a moment  admit  it.  I 
say  that  a County  Council  can  make  no  profit.  It 
may  be  that  a particular  service  rendered  in  a par- 
ticular area  costs  less  than  the  rate  drawn  frojn  that 
area;  but,  of  couse,  the  County  service  is  far  greater. 
If  you  press  it  to  its  logical  extremity,  when  we  get 
to  the  Roothings,  where  there  is  nothing  but  a rural 
population ; then,  of  course,  they  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility raise  by  rate  an  amount  which  covers  the  ser- 
vice that  is  rendered,  not  in  that  locality,  but  to  the 
County  as  a whole. 


* See  County  Councils  Association  (Dent),  Q.  8417  (III..  548). 
f See  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  London  Government,  Part  III,  Musgrave,  Q.  430,5. 


12,424  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Where  are  tlio 

Roothings? — They  are  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
County,  if  you  take  the  map  and  look  at  it,  a little 
to  the  east  of  Chelmsford;  from  Chipping  Ongar  right 
up  to  Great  Dunmow  and  up  to  tho  north  of  tlie 
County.  I think  that  there  are  parts  there  nine 
or  ten  miles  from  a railway  station,  and  probably  it 
is  as  rural  as  any  parts  of  England. 

12.425.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : May  I put  my  question  in 
a form  in  which  it  will  be  acceptable?  Prior  to  the 
formation  of  the  County  Borough  of  Southend,  you 
were  spending  on  the  main  roads  in  that  Borough 
substantially  less  than  the  amount  which  you  levied 
in  the  Borough  as  a contribution  towards  the  main 
roads? — In  the  County  rate,  I agree. 

12.426.  In  fact,  I think  that  there  is,  or  was,  only 
one  main  road  in  the  Borough  ?— That  may  be.  I 
saw  in  the  W^est  Hartlepool  case  that  there  were 
none.  Of  course,  Southend  is  right  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  County,  and  the  main  road  would  probably 
go  down  to  the  railway  station,  close  to  the  sea. 

12.427.  Do  you  know  Southend? — Yea. 

12,423.  Along  that  road  there  is,  in  fact,  a tramway 
belonging  to  the  Corporation  ? — Fro]n  Prittiewell 
down  to  the  station  there  is  a tramroad. 

12.429.  So  that  the  Corporation  were  responsible 
for  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  track  between  the 
rails,  and  for  a distance  of  eighteen  inches,  I sup- 
pose, on  either  side.? — They  were  under  the  ordinary 
obligations  of  a Tramway  Authority. 

12.430.  So  that  your  obligations  wei’e  limited  the.u 
to  the  margin  ? — That  would  be  so. 

12.431.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : 'Would  you  tell  me,  on 
these  figures,  this?  You  say  in  paragraph  6 
“ Annual  increase  of  burden  on  County  as  agreed  ” ? 
— Yes. 

12.432.  Does  that  mean  the  burden  for  which  you 
had  claimed  compensation,  or  does  it  mean  the  burden 
after  .allowing  for  the  compensation  which  you 
received? — That  means  the  burden  as  agreed,  after 
the  Act  was  j>assed,  between  the  two  Authorities. 
That  means  to  say  that  we  were  receiving  more  from 
Southend  by  a sum  of  £8,651  than  we  were  expending 
on  the  main  roads  within  the  Borough.  That  amount 
was  got  out  by  the  officials.  We  did  not  go  to  arbi- 
tration in  this  particular  case,  but  it  was  worked 
out  much  on  the  lines  which  were  indicated  to  the 
Commission  by  Mr.  Keen  in  his  evidence,  by  going 
into  all  these  various  matters;  and  it  was  based,  of 
course,  on  an  average. 

12.433.  I am  not  disputing  the  figure  for  a 
moment;  I am  only  asking  for  the  interpretation  of 
it? — That  was  the  burden  biused  on  the  average 
figures  of  five  years. 

12.434.  what  I want  to  put  to  you  is  this,  in  order 
to  be  quite  dear?  Did  you  get  in  respect  of  that 
additional  burden  of  £19,267  an  allowance  in  your 
adjustment? — We  did. 

12.435.  How  much  was  that  allowance? — Wo  asked 
for  15  j'cars’  purchase,  and  they  offered  12,)-,  and  it 
was  much  the  same  in  both  cases ; and,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  we  split  the  difference  to  a certain  extent 
between  the  12)-  and  15,  and  I think  eventually  we 
were  offered  a sum  wdjich  represented  about  134  years. 

12,4.36.  That  is  about  13J  years’  purchase  of  that 
amount? — No;  we  agreed  that  that  ivas  the  burden 
which  wuas  throivn  on  the  ratepayers  at  the  time 
of  the  severance.  We  are  getting  rather  con- 
fused about  compensation.  I do  not  w.ant  to  use 
the  word  “compensation  I have  kept  it  out  all 
the  way  through  my  memorandujn.  The  jmsition  1 
take  is  this,  that  the  ’V\’’est  Hartlepool  decision  laid 
it  down  that  there  should  be  no  compen.sation. 

12.437.  If  I might  interrupt  you,  I do  not  thiidc 
I have  used  the  word  “ compen.sation  ”?  All  I want 
to  get  at  is  this,  and  I will  tell  you  c|uite  frankly — 
you  .have  had  an  additional  burden  imposed  on  you 
by  this  severance? — Yes. 

12.438.  In  respect  of  that  you  receive  fi'om  the 
County  Boroughs  cei'tain  .sums  of  money? — Yes. 
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12,480.  Which  must  be  ascertained  when  we  set  out 
to  find  what  the  net  burden  is? — Undoubtedly. 

12.440.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : We  may  take  it  that 
it  is  13i  years? — Yes;  we  asked  for  16;  they  offered 
12i,  and  we  took  something  in  between. 

12.441.  (Sir  Lewis  Becm'd) : This  is  an  interesting 
illustration.  I noticed  in  Mr.  Keen’s  memorandum 
that  thei'e  were  no  figures  given  for  particular  cases, 
and  here  is  a particular  case  which  it  is  interesting  to 
examine? — ^Yes.  I think  that  that  was  the  reason 
that  the  Association  asked  me  to  give  evidence, 
because  here  are  things  which  are  a fait  accompli. 

12.442.  You  did  not  work  it  out? — We  did  not. 

12.445.  I have  worked  it  out  in  my  own  way, 
thinking  that  you  had  probably  got  15  years,  hut  you 
did  not.  But  if  you  had  got  16  years,  the  annual 
value  of  that  15  years  at  four  per  cent,  would  have 
been  about  £11,600  on  maini  roads.  As  it  was  only 
13i  years,  we  may  take  it  at  £10,000;  that  would 
leave  a burden  on  the  rates  in  respect  of  main  roads 
of  aJhout  £9,000  or  £10,000,  whidh  is  equivalent  to 
about  a halfpenny  rate? — Yes. 

12,444.  And  on  other  matters  you  would  get  some 
burden,  but  not  much,  I suppose? — No.  We  got 
some  on  Southend.  Why  we  got  a little  more  on 
Southend  was  because  neither  Leigh  nor  the  other 
District  of  which  a portion  was  added  to  Southend 
were  Local  Education  Authorities;  and  there  was  a 
question  of  police  which  arose  in  Southend,  but  not 
in  East  Ham,  which  is  within  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District. 

12.446.  'So  'that  we  may  take  it  that  the  net  bur- 
den on  the  County,  after  allowing  for  these  adjust- 
ments in  respect  of  these  two  creations,  would  be 
equivalent  to  something  between  a halfpenny  and  a 
penny  rate? — ^Yes,  just  over  a halfpenny  rate. 

12.446.  (Sir  Byland  Adhms)  : The  County  Council 
would  have  to  raise  that  in  'addition  to  what  they 
raised  before? — ^Yes. 

12.447.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Were  you  paid  a 
sum  in  cash? — ^What  happened  was  that  Southend 
had  power  under  their  Act  to  borrow  the  money, 
but  money  was  dear,  and  they  asked  the  County  if 
they  would  provide  it,  and  they  took  the  £120,000 
spread  over  a peniod  of  30  years — in  fact,  we  lent 
them  the  money,  and  they  are  paying  it  off  by  in- 
stalments. 

12.448.  That  is  Southend — only  one  of  the  cases? — 
Yes. 

12,449  (Mr.  Biddell) : May  I ask  how  you  get  the 
figure  of  £64,000  in  paragraph  7,  as  the  present 
result  of  the  severance  in  increasing  the  burden 
in  respect  of  main  roads  ? — That  is  what  we  put  as  the 
effect  to-day. 

12.460.  'So  that  the  increased  burden  on  the  County 
is  nmv  a groat  deal  'more  than  the  equivalent  of  a 
penny  rate?' — A great  deal  more — the  burden  to-day, 
we  say,  in  respect  of  these  two  cases  is  something 
like  3d. 

12.461.  How  do  you  get  at  the  figure  of  £64,000? 
— 'We  take  the  net  cost  of  the  main  roads  at  the 
period  of  'adjustment  as  £166,674;  last  year  it  was 
£411,142.  We  assume  that  if  the  cost  had  increased 
liroportionately  in  'both  places,  the  effect  to-day  would 
be  to  convert  what  was  at  that  time  a loss  of  £19,267 
into  a loss  of  £64,033;  so  that  the  ratepayers  of  the 
County  are  in  fact  paying  that  much  more  for  their 
main  roads, 

12,452.  (Sir  Lems  Beard):  What  it  co'mes  to  is 
this,  is  it  not,  on  that  calculation,  that,  owing  to  the 
rise  in  the  cast  of  maintenance  of  main  roads,  if  you 
had  retained  these  two  areas  in  your  County,  they 
would  liave  been  paying,  with  their  growth  of  rate- 
able value,  which  you  assume  would  have  gone  on 
just  the  same,  a very  much  larger  share,  or  a sub- 
■stantially  larger  sum,  at  any  rate,  than  they  were 
paying  at  the  time  when  they  went  out  of  the 
Administrative  County? — Undoubtedly;  the  main 
roads  being  so  much  more  in  the  County  and  so  much 
less  in  the  Boroughs. 


12,463.  And,  of  course,  as  far  as  they  have  to  main- 
tain the  main  ro'ads,  they  have  been  sulbject  to 
the  same  in  cost  as  you  have? — Undoubtedly. 

12,464  (Mr.  Pritchard) : In  other  words,  if  the 
severance  had  taken  place  to-d'ay,  instead  of  having 
taken  place  in  1913-14,  you  would  have  received  under 
the  existing  'law  this  -larger  amount  of  compensation 
— or  I will  not  use  that  word — a larger  sum? — The 
burden  would  have  -been  £64,000. 

12,456.  For  which  you  would  have  received  a cor- 
responding larger  sum? — Yes. 

12,456.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : With  regard  to  the 
£12,000  payable  by  Southend,  how  do  you  apply 
the  annual  or  half-yearly  repayment  of  capital? — 
There  is  where  our  difficulty  has  com-e  in.  After 
having  gone  through  all  these  vicissitudes  and  ar- 
rangements, now  comes  the  difficulty  with  the  Minis- 
try of  Health.  We  have  the  greatest  difficulty  on 
the  question  bow  this  amount  .should  be  applied.  It 
took  seven  or  eight  years  to  settle  -these  matters. 
The  war  was  going  on,  and  in  the  two  cases  it  was 
arranged  that  'Southend  should  pay  us  £8,000  a year 
on  our  claim — the  claim  was  before  them,  -and  they 
laiew  what  it  was — and  that  East  Ham  should  pay  us 
£10,000. 

12,-467.  On  account? — Yes. 

12,458.  Pending  adjustment? — ^On  account,  pend- 
ing adjus'tment.  Well,  the  County  Council, 

when  these  sums  were  received,  and  as  the 
adjustment  was  not  settled,  like  prudent  people 
took  half  the  amount  to  the  credit  of  the 
County  account  as  revenue,  and  half  was  -placed 
in  suspense.  The  difficulty  arises  when  we  settle. 
In  the  case  of  So-uthen-d  it  was  settled  by  agreement 
in  this  form,  and  after  considerable  discussion,  the 
first  year  after  the  agreement,  when  we  applied  to 
revenue  the  proportion  which  was  coming  in,  the 
auditor  raised  the  question  that  it  was  capital,  and 
that  we  could  not  apply  it  to  revenue.  We  had  a 
long  discussion.  I said  : “ This  amount  is  not  paid 
to  us  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1888;  it  is 
paid  to  us  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  1913,  which  creates  a new  liability;  and  this 
is  not  capital  in  any  sense  -or  .form;  it  is  a recoup- 
ment of  the  burden  which  is  borne  by  the  existing 
ratepayers.”  The  Ministry  of  Health  for  a long  time 
did  not  accept  that;  but  eventually  they  did  accept 
the  view  that  they  would  pass  the  amounts  payable 
as  a terminable  annuity;  but  before  they  did  that, 
the  Council  had  to  take  the  opinion  of  Mr.  (now 
Mr.  Justice)  Talbot,  who  confirmed  my  view  that  any 
amounts  paid  as  contributions  towards  an  adjust- 
ment in  respect  of  increase  of  burden  could  not  be 
considered  as  capital.  Now  when  we  came  to  settle 
with  East  Ham,  they  paid  us  £70,000  for  seven  years, 
-and  then  £80,000,  and  the  County  Council  passed 
a resolution  that  that  amount  should  be  applied 
by  way  of  annuity  to  cover  the  burden  of  £11,089 
for  the  period  -during  which  it  would  last,  with  the 
accruing  .interest.  “ Oh,  'no,”  said  the  Ministry  of 
Health  again,  “ we  cannot  permit  tha.t — this  amount 
being  paid  in  this  way — it  is  capital,  and  must  be 
a.pplied  under  sub-section  (7),  section  62,  of  the  Act 
of  1888.”  I sa.id  to  them,  and  I say  to  the  Ministry 
of  Health  now,  “ By  that  practice  you  have  over- 
ridden the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
West  Hartlepool  case,  which  says  that  no-  compensa- 
tion shall  be  pai-d,  and  you  have  frustrated  the  in- 
tention of  Parliament  in  the  Act  of  1913,  that 
whilst  no  compensation  is  to  be  paid,  there  is  an 
existing  burden  on  the  ratepayer  which  should  be 
recouped  during  the  period  for  which  it  lasts;  a.nd 
in  this  case  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  for  13 J 
years — 'by  your  practice  you  have  thrown  over  to  the 
ratepayers  of  the  future  the  relief  which  should  be 
given  to  the  ratepayers  to-day.”  That  has  been 
my  fight  with  them  -all  the  way  through. 

12,469.  {Mr.  Turton.) : Was  not  that  in  direct 

conflict  with  the  policy  of  the  Government,  which  was 
to  buy  war  materials  out  of  capital,  and  when  the 
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Disposals  Commission  came  in,  to  sell  them  and  treat 
the  proceeds  as  revenue? — ^I  do  not  know. 

{Mr.  Turtori) : You  may  take  it  from  me  that  that 
was  the  practice  followed. 

{Sir  Lewis  Heard) : It  sounds  like  Government 
accounting. 

12,460  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : For  which  the  income 
tax  payer  was  thankful ! {To  the  witness) : The  pay- 
ments in  respect  of  increase  of  burden  in  these  cases 
were  not  computed  quite  in  the  way  which  Sir  Lew'is 
was  putting,  by  multiplying  the  annual  amount  of 
the  increased  burden  by  so  many  years’  purchase, 
and  arriving  at  the  figure  which  he  reached? — No, 

I do  not  think  that  they  were.  I think  that  if  words 
have  any  meaning  at  all,  whilst  not  admitting  that 
there  was  any  right  to  compensation,  Parliament  did 
admit  that  there  was  at  once  an  exisiting  burden 
thrown  on  the  ratepayers. 

12.461.  I want  to  be  frank;  I thought  Sir  Lewis’s 
way  was  a more  equitable  way  to  do  it  than  the  way 
in  which  you  have  done  it;  but  I am  very  much  im- 
pressed by  the  point  you  make,  that  the  burden  is 
measured  by  the  number  of  years  it  is  to  last,  and 
therefore  the  ratepayer  within  that  limit  is  entitled 
to  have  the  benefit? — ^It  is  claimed  on  that  ground. 
In  the  form  of  claim  you  send  in  you  claim  to  receive 
the  undermentioned  sums,  being  the  increase  of 
burden  which  is  thrown  on  the  ratepayers — that  is 
the  form  of  claim,  and  you  proceed  to  settle  it  on 
that  basis.  Then  the  Ministry  of  Health  step  in  and 
say,  “ It  does  not  matter  what  the  increase  of  burden 
is  on  the  present  ratepayers ; you  will  get  that  money 
and  you  must  place  it  to  the  relief  of  the  ratepayers 
of  a generation  henoe.” 

12.462.  Except  that  it  looks  as  if  the  ratepayer  for 
the  next  thirteen  years  is  going  to  have  the  benefit 
of  the  burden  having  been  discharged  by  the  Autho- 
rity which  has  been  severed  from  the  County? — Yes. 

12.463.  That  is  capitalised,  as  I understand  Sir 
Lewis  put  it  in  his  question,  and,  having  capitalised 
that  sum,  he  then  ascertained  what  rate  of  intei'est 
would  be  pi'oduced,  and  set  that  off  for  all  time  as 
against  the  loss? — ^Yes.  That  comes  back  to  com- 
pensation . 

12.464.  {Sir  Lewis  Heard) : What  it  comes  to  is 
this  : that  if  Sir  Walter’s  basis,  or  the  basis  which 
you  have  given  in  your  reply  to  him,  were  accepted, 
my  calculation  must  be  revised  in  this  way : that 
the  period  being  out  down  from  perpetuity  to  a period 
of  years,  the  rate  of  interest  must  be  raised,  or  the 
rate  of  annuity  raised,  and  if  it  is  a terminable 
annuity,  you  get  more  year  by  year  than  you  would 
if  it  were  a perpetual  annuity?- — Yes. 

12,466.  Therefore,  the  coimpensation  being  greater, 
the  burden  on  the  ratepayer  ds  less  for  those  years 
than  the  figure  you  and  I agi-eeid  upon? — Yes. 

12.466.  Therefore  it  comes  to  this ; that  the  longer 
the  period  you  spread  your  compensation  over,  the 
less  there  is  for  each  year? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

12.467.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : You  told  Mr. 
Pritchard,  if  I understood  you  rightly,  that  as  and 
when  these  adjustments  were  in  fact  settled,  when 
Southend  and  East  Ham  were  made  County 
Boroughs,  the  estimated  annual  increase  of  burden 
thereby  placed  on  the  County  in  respect  of  main 
roads  was  £19,000  a year? — ^Yes. 

12.468.  And  that  now,  with  the  growth  both  of 
assets  and  liabilities  in  the  County,  the  actual  effect  is 
a loss  of  £64,000  a year.P — Yes;  if  the  severance  had 
taken  place  to-day,  that  would  be  the  amount. 

12.469.  But  it  has  not  taken  place  to-day.  If  it 
had  taken  place  to-day  it  would  have  been  a more 
serious  thing  for  these  Boroughs  to  pay,  but  it  would 
not  have  put  the  County  in  any  better  position 
ex  hypothesi,  than  did  the  payment  of  £19,000  in 
1913? — Quite  so. 

12.470.  And  meanwhile  the  additional  burden  to 
the  County  consequent  on  their  loss  of  springs  of 
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revenue  has  been  the  same,  has  it  not,  varying  be- 
tween £19,000  and  £64,000  from  year  to  year? — Yes. 
Probably  the  £64,000  is  about  the  same  for  the  last 
three  years.  It  might  be  that  during  some  stages 
of  the  war,  in  1916,  1916,  and  1917,  there  was  not  so 
much  money  spent  on  main  roads. 

12.471.  So  that  while  the  sum  which  you  have  re- 
ceived in  respect  of  increased  burden  has  been  spread 
over  a period  of  thirteen  years  by  agreement,  you 
are  still  left,  are  you  not,  as  the  net  consequence  of 
the  transaction,  the  poorer  annually  by  the  differ- 
ence between  that  thirteen  years’  annuity  and  the 
sum  of  £64,0(30  to-day? — ^Undoubtedly. 

12.472.  So  that  this  form  of  compensation,  what- 

ever may  be  said  for  or  against  it,  in  itself  does  in 
these  cases,  I understand  you  to  say,leave  the  County 
permanently  poorer  for  the  discharge  of  compulsory 
duties.? — ^Undoubtedly.  Of  course,  there  is  this  to  be 
said  with  regard  to  it,  that,  assuming  the  incidence 
of  the  amount  contributed  by  the  Government  to- 
wards the  cost  of  these  roads  were  varied,  it 
might 

12.473.  Quite;  but  the  contribution  by  the  Govern- 
ment, like  the  sun,  which  shines  on  the  just  and  the 
unjust  alike,  falls  both  on  County  Boroughs  and  on 
Non-County  Boroughs?- — ^Yes. 

12.474.  {Mr.  HiddelV) : You  would  support  the  con- 
tention, I suppose,  that  other  witnesses  have  put 
forward,  that  this  adjustment  ought  to  take  account 
of  prospective  as  well  as  actual  burden? — I think  so. 

12.475.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  by  which  that  can 
be  done? — ^Well,  1 could  suggest  by  the  non-creation 
of  any  more  County  Boroughs. 

12.476.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Do  you  contend 
that  the  period  of  16  years  is  the  cori'ect  measurement 
of  the  life  of  the  burden,  or  is  it  purely  a statutory 
measurement? — Well,  of  course,  experience  has 
shown.  Here  we  are  ten  years  from  the  date  of  this 
change,  and  the  burden  is  greater  to-day  than  it  was 
at  the  time,  so  that  I cannot  conceive  it  possible  that 
16  years  is  a correct  measurement. 

12.477.  It  is  purely  ai-tificial? — It  is  -purely  arti- 
ficial. 

12.478.  {Sir  Lewis  Heard) : How  far  would  you 
carry  this  proposition  ? There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  carry  it  forward  to  the  crack  of 
doom?  I think  that  an  equitable  adjustment  should 
recoup  to  the  County  the  burden  placed-  on  them  by 
reason  of  an  alteration  -of  areas.  I do  not  know 
whether  means  can  be  devised  for  that  particular 
pm-pose,  but  these  arbitrary  figures  for  10  or  16 
years  might  work  out  either  way.  1 do  not  know 
what  might  happen  to-morrow;  if  the  Government 
were  to  say  that  the  whole  of  the  main  roads  were 
to  become  nationalised,  I do  not  know  what  would 
happen. 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : And  the  ratepayer  pay 
nothing — well,  I think  we  should  have  to  have 
another  Royal  Commission  ? 

12.479.  {Sir  Lewis  Hea/rd)  : I do  not  want  to  press 
you  unfairly,  but  will  you  just  answer  this?  You  say 
that  there  should  be  compensation  for  the  burden, 
or  should  be  recoupment  of  the  burden  placed  upon 
the  County  ? You  see,  there  are  two  points — in  the 
first  place  there  is  the  question  whether  it  should  be 
complete  recoupment,  or  only,  as  you  say  it  is  now, 
partial  recoupment?  Then  there  is  the  question 
whether  you  are  to  take  the  burden  on  the  County 
as  it  is  at  the  moment,  or  the  burden  there  may  be 
on  the  County  in  the  future? — ^I  think  that  an  equit- 
able adjustment  should  take  account  of  the  future, 
and  that  it  should  be  a recoupment  year  by  year  of 
the  annual  burden,  whatever  it  may  be. 

12.480.  I want  to  put  to  you  again  the  question 
which  Mr.  RiddeU  put  to  you?  In  the  first  place, 
how  far  into  the  future  are  you  to  dip? — I do  not 
know  why  you  should  limit  it. 

12.481.  I will  take  that  answer.  Then  how  are  you 
to  estimate? — An  estimate  can  be  got  out  much  as 
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it  is  now  for  purposes  of  adjiistnient.  Many  of  t'lie 
Urban  Pistrict  Councils  claim  to  maintain  their  own 
main  imacls,  and  the  County  Council  arc  responsible 
for  the  cost,  so  that  year  by  year  we  have  to  pay 
them  the  amount  which  they  expend  on  their  main 
roads.  Wh.y  shoulil  not  exactly  the  same  thing  be 
done  hereP 

12.482.  Y'ou  suggest  then,  if  I understand  you,  that 
instead  of  the  County  Borough  Council  and  the 
Ci)unty  Council  each  taking  over  their  main  roads, 
there  should  still  be  a common  account? — Yes. 

12.483.  And  that  there  should  be  a common  fund  of 
the  County  Borough  Coiiuoil  and  the  County  Coun- 
cil, out  of  which  the  main  rpaids  of  both  should  be 
maintained p — Undoubtedly;  I do  not  want  to  place 
the  County  Borough  Council  in  any  worse  position. 

12.484.  You  will  correct  me  if  1 am  not  putting 
your  point  properly,  but  I think  I appreciate  it? 
You  suggest  that  a County  Borough  on  becoming  a 
County  Borough  should  not  maintain  or  have  the  con- 
trol of  their  main  roads,  but  that  they  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  a Joint  Committee,  or  something  of 
that  kind? — In  the  case  of  Southend  it  was  not  so;  in 
East  Ham  they  were  in  control  of  their  main  roads 
— they  claimed  it,  and  we  had  to  pay  them  the 
amount  which  they  expended  on  those  main  roads. 

12.485.  I follow,  but  you  see,  there  would  be  a new 
system  set  up  ? They  were  then  in  the  Administra- 
tive County,  and  were  rated  by  the  County  Council, 
of  course  ? — Yes. 

12,4-86.  When  they  go  out,  and  cease  to  be  rated 
by  the  County  Council,  if  you  are  still  going  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  in  respect  of  main  roads,  you 
must  have  some  machinery  by  which  you  can  rate 
the  County  Borough  and  the  County  equally  in 
I'espect  of  main  roads  P — I do  not  see  why  they  should 
not  pay  their  proportion  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
before;  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  inequitable. 

12.487.  But  who  is  going  to  be  the  Authority  that 
is  going  to  maintain  the  main  roads  and  levy  the 
I'ate?  The  County  Council,  subject  to  their  right 
as  a Borough,  not  a County  Borough,  to  maintain 
tlieir  main  roads. 

12.488.  At  the  cost  of  the  County? — At  the  cost 
of  the  County — it  was  at  the  cost  of  the  County 
before,  until  they  were  made  a County  Borough. 

12.489.  But  the  County  before  then  was  the  County 
including  East  Ham,  or  whatever  the  County  Borough 
was,  and  East  Ham  was  represented  on  the  County 
Council?  Now  you  are  setting  up  a new  state  of 
things,  in  which  East  Ham  is  no  longer  represented 
on  the  County  Council ; land  yet  you  are  suggesting 
that  the  County  Council  should  maintain  the  main 
roads  of  East  Ham,  which  is  not  represented? — I am 
not  suggesting  that.  Before  the  East  Ham  Act,  East 
Ham,  wiiich  was  represented  on  the  County  Council, 
claimed  to  maintain  its  main  roads,  and  did  in  fact 
maintain  its  main  roads;  it  expended  what  sum  was 
necessary  on  those  main  roads,  andi  the  County 
Council  had  to  pay  East  Ham  the  amount  which 
they  expended  on  those  main  roads — it  formed  part 
of  tlie  general  expenditure  of  the  County  on  the 
main  roads  of  the  County.  The  mere  fact  that  they 
are  made  a County  Borough,  although  they  have  no 
representation  on  the  County  Council,  surely  is  the 
only  way  in  which  the  circumstances  are  altered? 
Why  could  not  East  Ham  as  a County  Borough  go  on 
maintaining  their  main  roads,  debiting  the  County 
with  the  cost  of  those  main  roads,  it  being  brought 
into  the  County  account  as  a whole? 

12.490.  That  opens  up  another  vista.  I do  not 
think  that  you  quite  appreciate  what  you  are  taking 
yourself  to,  but  what  you  are  suggesting  now  is, 
if  I understand  you  rightly,  that  East  Ham  should 
maintn.in  its  main  roads  at  the  cost  of  the  County, 
the  County  Council  having  no  right  to  rate  East 
Ham  ; and  East  Ham  are  therefore  going  to  get  the 
whole  cost  of  their  main  roads  defrayed  by  tlie 


County  without  contributing  a penny? — Oh,  no,  it 
would  simply  be  pooled — the  amount  would  be  pooled, 
and  as  the  proportion  is  to  the  County  of  the  whole 
expense  of  the  County  roads,  so  it  would  be  borne 
in  the  same  proportions.  But  I am  only  taking  up 
a suggestion  put  to  me,  and  I say  that  it  would  be 
less  inequitable,  in  the  case  of  main  roads,  that  it 
should  be  done  in  that  way  than  by  a fixed  arbitrary 
proceeding.  I am  reminded  also  that  there  is  the 
provision  in  the  Act  of  1888,  under  which  financial 
adjustments  can  be  reopened  every  five  years. 

12.491.  (Mr.  liiddell) : That  is  the  adjustment  of 
Exchequer  contributions ? — Yes. 

12.492.  (Sir  Lewis  Heard) : That  is  another  point 
altogether;  I do  not  dispute  that  for  a moment.  1 
am  sorry,  but  I still  do  not  understand  how  a County 
Borough  Council  are  to  maintain  their  main  roads 
and  still  call  on  the  County,  and  how,  on  the  other 

. hand,  the  County  Council  are  to  pay  for  the  main 
roads  without  rating  the  County  Borough,  and  how 
they  are  to  rate  the  County  Borough  when  there  are 
no  represeaitatives  on  the  'County  Council  I do  not 
know? — ^Well,  the  cost  of  the  whole  of  the  main  roads 
in  the  County  could  be  got  out  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  now.  Walthamstow  and  Leyton,  I think, 
maintain  their  main  roads;  I do  not  think  Ilford  do. 

12.493.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : You  see,  their  rate- 
able value  is  in  the  County,  and  that  is  your  point? — 
If  you  could  mot  get  at  the  rateable  value,  you  could 
take  the  rateable  value  as  it  existed  in  that  particular- 
place,  and  there  should  be  a contribution  correspond- 
ing with  the  rateable  value. 

12.494.  Is  the  scheme  this ? — It  is  not  my 

scheme. 

12,496.  But  is  the  suggestion  this — because  it  is 
a little  difficult  to  follow,  if  I may  be  allowed  to  say 
so  with  great  respect — ^is  the  suggestion  this  : that 
instead  of  the  County  Borough  maintaining  their 
own  roads  separately,  and  apart  from  the  County, 
the  practice  which  existed  prior  to  the  dissolution 
of  partnership,  so  to  speak,  should  continue — that 
they  should  claim  from  the  County  Council  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  roads,  that  the  total  costs  should 
be  paid,  and  then  that  the  rate  should  be  levied 
on  the  combined  rateable  value  of  the  two  areas — 
that  is  the  County'  and  the  County  Borough? — That 
is  one  method. 

12.496.  There  is  no  other  method,  surely? — I am 
not  suggesting  it. 

12.497.  (Chairman)  : W^hat  you  are  doing  is  to  take 
the  main  road  expenditure  out  of  the  separate  juris- 
dictions of  the  two  Authorities  altogether — it  must 
be  that?  Supposing  that  ymu  get  a County  Borough 
taken  out  of  the  County,  you  will  have  the  charge  for 
main  roads  exactly  as  before? — Yes;  the  County 
Borough  Councils  should  not  be  relieved  of  that  cost. 
I say  that  the  service  of  the  County  to  them  still 
continues. 

(Chairnuin)  : They'  would  have  to  go  on  paying 

exactly  as  they  did  before,  and  would  maintain  the 
roads  (if  they  had  previously  claimed  to  do  so) 
exactly  as  before;  but  they  would  not  have  repre- 
sentation or  voice  on  the  County  Council? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : The  measure  of  benefit  is  not 
the  benefit  that  they  obtain  in  the  area  of  the  County 
Borough  ? 

(Chairman)  : They  would  remain,  for  the  purposes 
of  main  roads,  what  they  were? 

12.498.  (Sir  Byland  Adhins)  : So  it  comes  to  this  : 
that  your  argument  goes  to  show  that  the  service  of 
main  roads  cannot  properly  be  divided  between  a 
County  Borough  and  what  is  inside  it  and  the  rest 
of  the  County,  and  the  service  is  so  unchangeable 
that  the  County  ought  to  remain  in  charge  of  the 
main  roads? — That  is  so. 

12.499.  It  is  an  argument  against  constituting  a 
County  Borough;  that  ’s  what  it  comes  to? — Yes. 

12.500.  (Mr.  Biddell) : AVould  it  not  be  possible  to 
proceed  under  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  1888  which 
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you  mentiouad,  and  if  you  could  prove  that  your 
annual  burden  had-  increased  from  £20,000  t,o 
£64,000  every  five  years,  it  does  not  seem  inconceiv- 
able that  a proper  adjustment  could  be  arrived  at? — 
No;  and  it  would  be  much  better  than  the  present 
position  in  many  oases.  There  are  cases  in  which  ad- 
justments are  revised  at  periodical  times. 

12,501.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I should  like  to  ask  one 
other  question  on  main  roads,  not  on  the  financial 
point  at  all.  You  referred  to  the  view  that  the 
user  of  the  roads  at  Southend  was  mostly  by  South- 
end? — Yes. 

12,602.  Southend,  I take  it,  is  the  largest  town 
in  that  district? — Yes. 

12,503..  And  would  have  a large  number  of  shops 
and  supply  stores? — ^Yes. 

12,60.4.  Do  the  people  of  the  County  buy  a good 
deal  in  Southend? — A great  deal. 

12,505.  So  that  the  roads  would  be  for  the  whole 
benefit  of  the  County  and  Southend — it  is  a benefit  to 
have  Southend  there,  I mean? — Yes,  all  round 
Southend,  you  may  take  it,  the  main  roads  are  mainly 
used  by  Southend  tradesmen  and  their  oarts. 

12,606.  Because  they  are  supplying  goods  to  the 
people  in  the  County? — They  are  supplying  goods  to 
the  people  in  the  County,  yes. 

12,507.  And  that  is  just  as  much  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  the  County  as  the  people  of  Southend? 
— ^I  ain  not  quite  sure  that  you  can  say  that.  They 
go.  to  Southend,  an,d  probably  get  goods,  cheaper; 
they  certainly  ge.t  a far  more  extensive  choice  and 
change,  because  it  is  a big  place.  In  addition  to 
that,  when  ypu  come  to  seaside  places  there  is  a 
special  traffic,  which  does  make  the  roads  very  costly 
— the  char-a-b,ano  traffic,  I mean,  which  is  piurely 
pleasure  traffic.  When  people  go  to  Southend,  and 
go  and  take  these  char-ar-ban,c  rides  for  fifteen  or 
tw.enty  miles  out  of  S.outhend,  it  means  a very  heavy 
traffic  indeed,  necessitating  a pretty  solid  construc- 
tion of  roads,  op  which  we  are  spending  many  thou- 
sands of  pounds.  It  is  mainly  for  that  purpose; 
tradesmen’s  oarts  do  not  do  anything  like  the 
damage. 

12.608.  I am  very  familiar  with  that  in  the  case  of 
Blackpool;  but  those  people  come  from  all  over  the 
country  ? — U nd.oub.tedly . 

12.609.  (Chairman) : But  they  would  be  people  who 
wo.uld  bp  staying  at  Southend,  with  the  Southend 
lodging-house  keop.ers  and  hotels? — ^Yes.  No  one 
would  argue  that  if  the  service  was  entirely  limited 
to  Southend,  Southend  wo.uld  be  the  place  that  it  is, 

12.510.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Does  it  not  come  to 
this,  that  ever  since  the  introduction  of  mechanically- 
propelled  vehicles  the  traffic  has  become  more  and 
more  a long  distance  traffic,  and  less  a local  traffic? — 
That  is  so,  but  there  is  this  special  traffic,  which  is 
circumscribed  within  a tripper’s  distance. 

12.511.  It  is  intensified  within  a radius.? — Yes, 
the  morning  trips  and  afternoon  trips;  some  take  all 
day,  but  some  leave  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning 
and  get  back  to,  lunch.  They  can  take  a pretty  good 
circle,  and  do  a great  deal  of  damage. 

12.512.  (Sir  Byland  Adlcins) : And  it  enures  to  the 
benefit  of  Southend  and  the  damage  of  the  County? — 
Certainly. 

12.613.  (Sir  I^ewis  Beard) : And  that  traffic  enures 
to  the  benefit  of  the  people  who  go  about  for  health 
and  enjoyment.? — Of  course. 

12.614.  The  bulk  of  the  traffic,  I have  suggested  to 
you,  has  been,  has  it  not,  to  a certain  extent  recog- 
nised in  the  increase  of  motor  taxes,  and  the  devotion 
of  a national  fund  to  the  general  upkeep  of  roads 
all  over  the  country? — Yes,  but  a good  many  of  these 
char-a-bancs  make  use  of  roads  for  which  we  do  not 
get  any  contribution.  We  have  a great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty about  that.  If  they  were  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  main  roads  it  would  be  one  thing,  but  they  do 
not. 


12,516.  (ChairnuMi) : Then  we  pass  from  main  roads 
to.  paragraph  8 on  the  loss  under  other  headings  of 
expenditure,  which  was  £2,360;  and  you  think  that 
the  increase  of  burden  under  those  headings  lias 
doubled? — Yes,  I should  think  so.  The  calculation 
is  based  very  much  on  the  same  principle. 

12,516.  You  calculated  it  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  £64,000?— Yes. 

(Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  paragraph  9,  as  to 
the  creation  of  new  County  Boroughs. 


Creation  op  New  County  Borough  Areas  in  the 
Future. 

9.  A portion  of  the  County  (for  convenience 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Area),  comprising  the  Urban  Districts  of  Barking, 
Buekhurst  Hill,  Chingford,  Ilford,  Leyton,  Loughton, 
Waltham  Holy  Cross,  Walthamstow,  Wanstead,  and 
M'oodford,  and  the  Rural  Pari.sihes  of  Chigwell  and 
Dagenham  is  situate  within  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District ; the  population  and  assessable  values  (for 
County  rate  purp.oses)  of  the  local  areas  comprised  in 
this  district  are  set  out  in  the  Appendix*  hereto. 

10.  I produce,  a mapt  of  the  Administrative 
County  upon  which  (for  reasons  which  will  appear 
later)  the  Urban  Districts  of  Ilford,  Leyton  and 
Walthamstow  are  coloured  red,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Area,  edged  green. 

11.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  Appendix*  that  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Area  comprises  approximately 
one-eighteenth  of  the  total  area,  one-half  of  the  total 
population,  and  one-half  of  the  total  assessable  value 
of  the  Administrative  County. 

12.  The  Urban  District  Councils  of  Ilford,  Leyton 
and  Walthamstow  have  lodged  Petitions  with  the 
Privy  Council  praying  that  their  respective  Districts 
may  be  created  Municipal  Boroughs,  and  it  is  under- 
stood tha,t  if  tfie  Petitions  a,re  granted,  steps  to  obtain 
County  Borough  status  will  follow. 

13.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  large  Urban  Districts 
possess  an  aggregate  assessable  value  of  £1,546,136, 
which  will  be  lost  to  the  County  if  and  when  the  areas 
should  become  County  Boroughs,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  that  would  be  the  limit  of  the  loss  that 
might  be  inflicted  on  the  County  if  the  constitution 
of  new  County  Boroughs  and  the  extension  of  exist- 
ing County  Boroughs  are  to  continue  without  due 
regard  to  the  effect  upon  the  Administrative  Counties 
concerned.  There  are  several  smaller  Urban  District.s 
adjoining  Walthamstow,  Ilford  and  Leyton,  which, 
if  the  latter  should  become  County  B'oroughs,  would, 
no  doubt,  sooner  or  later  follow,  and  be  lost  to  the 
Administrative  County.  This  would  mean  the  loss 
of  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Ai-ea  of  the  Administrative  County  with 
an  assessable  value  of  approximately  £2,261,232,  out 
of  a total  asse.ssable  value  of  £4,641,376,  and  with 
such  a loss  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  County  Council 
could  continue  to  function  efficiently. 

14.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the 
growth  in  assessable  value  of  the  County  is  con.sider- 
ably  higher  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Area  than  in 
the  other  pai-ts  of  the  County.  The  increases  in  the 
a.&sessable  values  of  the  present  Administrative  County 
and  the  part  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  Area  in 
1913-14  and  in  1922-23,  compared  with  1903-4,  were 
a.s  follows : — 

In  1913-14.  In  1922-23. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Whole  County  ...  ...  28'079  38-037 

Part  within  Metropolitan 

Police  District  ...  ...  33'004  43-808 


* See  Appendix  LXXIV,  page  80-f. 
t Not  reproduced. 
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15.  The  following  statement  shows  the  cost  of  ticulars  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  Area  and  the 

County  main  roads  during  1922-23,  and  the  rate  in  remainder  of  the  County : — 

the  £ required  to  meet  the  same,  also  similar  par- 


Whole  County. 

Metropolitan  Police 
Area. 

Rest  of  County. 

Expenditure. 

Rate  in 
the  £. 

Expenditure. 

Rate  in 
the  £. 

Expenditure. 

Rate  in 
the  £. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

Gross  expenditure  without  deducting 
Government  Grants. 

685,643 

36-46 

109,867 

12 

575,776 

59-7 

Net  expenditure  deducting  Government 
Grants. 

411,142 

21-86 

77,138 

8-42 

334,004 

34-63 

16.  The  Administrative  County  of  Essex  comprises 
a number  of  parishes  on  the  Thames  from  Barking 
to  Tilbury,  forming  a large  dock  and  industrial  area 
which  is  being  rapidly  developed.  Application  was 
recently  made  to  the  County  Council  for  amalgama- 
ting certain  contiguous  parishes  into  one  large  Urban 
District.  The  application  was  refused,  but  it  may 
at  any  time  he  renewed. 

17.  In  connection  with  the  London  County  Council 
building  scheme  at  Dagenham,  which  involves  the 
erection  of  houses  for  a population  of  130,000,  the 
Essex  County  Council  have  been  and  will  be  put  to 
considerable  expense  in  respect  of  the  construction 
and  improvement  of  main  roads  and  the  provision 
of  schools,  and  it  would  not  be  equitable  that  this 
area  should  be  severed  from  the  County  after  the 
County  Council  have  undertaken  the  administrative 
tasks  entailed  by,  and  incurred  the  expense  of, 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  population. 

18.  In  all  Counties  the  loss  of  large  rateable  values 
must  seriously  interfere  with  efficient  administration, 
but  in  Essex  the  effect  would  be  specially  disastrous, 
as  not  only  would  the  Essex  County  Council  have 
their  whole  system  of  administration  upset,  but  the 
County  would  be  left  little  better  than  an  agricul- 
tural County,  and,  while  the  County  Council  would 
have  the  responsibilities  of  a Metropolitan  County, 
their  impoverished  rateable  value  would  not  permit 
of  their  meeting  those  responsibilities  efficiently. 
The  immediate  proximity  of  London  oasts  upon  the 
County  Council  heavy  burdens  as  regards  main  roads 
and  more  particularly  trunk  roads  running  from 
London.  These  roads  have  to  bo  maintained  to 
carry  the  great  stream  of  traffic,  mechanical  and 
otherwise,  passing  from  Loudon  into  Essex  and  to 
Counties  beyond  whidh  is  daily  growing  in  volume  and 
weight,  and  it  is  unfair  that  the  urban  areas,  from 
which  a large  proportion  of  this  traffic  arises,  should 
escape  their  share  of  the  burden  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  roads. 

19.  Since  1914  the  County  Council  have  been  called 
upon  and  still  have  to  eixpend  large  sums  in  making 
the  main  roads  leading  to  Southend  equal  to  the 
increasing  traffic  between  the  Borough  and  London. 
Whilst,  however,  this  has  been  and  still  is  so,  and  is 
accentuated  by  the  growth  of  the  Borough,  the 
County  ratepayer  does  not  receive  assistance  from 
the  Borough  towards  meeting  these  increased  liabili- 
ties, although  they  arise  through  its  existence  and 
development. 

20.  In  this  connection  the  new  arterial  road  from 
London  to  Southend-on-Sea  may  be  mentioned.  This 
road  is  20J  miles  long,  and  is  laid  out  to  a width  of 
100  feet,  with  a first  carriage  way  of  24  feet  wide 
and  footways  on  each  side.  The  road  will  be  de- 
clared a main  road  and  classified  by  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  as  a Class  I.  road,  with  the  result  that 
the  County  Council  and  the  Ministry  will  each  bear 
half  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  road.  It  is  roughly 


estimated  that  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the 
road,  as  at  present  constructed,  and  before  an  addi- 
tional carriage  way  24  feet  wide-  (which  may  be 
required  in  the  future)  is  made,  will  amount  to 
£12,000,  so  that  the  County  Council  will  have  to 
provide  £6,000  a year  in  the  upkeep  of  this  road 
which  is  constructed  for  the  benefit  of  traffic  passing 
between  London  and  Southend. 

21.  It  is  difficult  to  express  in  figures  the  financial 
effect  if,  say,  Walthamstow,  Leyton  and  Ilford 
obtained  County  Borough  powers,  but  it  will  not  be 
an  extravagant  estimate  to  say  that,  apart  from 
financial  adjustments,  the  probable  increase  of  burden 
that  would  be  cast  upon  County  ratepayers  in  the 
event  of  this  taking  place  would  be  somewhere  about 
£105,000  a year  for  main  roads  only.  If  the  whole 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Area  were  severed  from 
the  County,  the  probable  effect  would  be  to  increase 
the  burden  upon  the  remaining  County  ratepayers 
by  approximately  £123,000  per  annum. 


12.517.  (Ghairman) : The  areas  which  you  mention 
in  paragraph  9 are  all  in  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District.  I do  not  quite  follow  what  the  Metro- 
politan Police  District  has  to  do  with  the  creation  of 
new  County  Boroughs  ? — ^Well,  that  is  where  the  large 
portion  of  the  population  is.  You  will  see  that  in 
that  email  portion  of  the  County  half  the  population 
is  situated. 

12.518.  I mean,  the  question  of  the  creation  of 
County  Boroughs  need  not  be  exclusively  related  to 
any  question  about  the  Metropolitan  Police  area? — 
No. 

12,619.  The  point  is  that  these  particularly  large 
and  prosperous  towns  which  may  possibly  seek  to 
become  County  Boroughs  happen  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  rather  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  County? — Yes,  and  it  may  be  that,  if  they 
were  created  County  Boroughs,  such  a heavy  burden 
would  be  thrown  on  the  other  ratepayers  of  the 
County  that  other  large  places  like  Woodford  and 
Wanstead,  where  I live,  and  whore  we  had  an  Inquiry 
the  other  day,  might  be  induced  to  seek  to  go  into 
them,  on  the  ground  that  if  bit  by  bit  these  huge 
populations  are  taken  out,  the  burden  on  the 
remaining  ratepayers  would  be  so  great  that  it 
might  be  better  to  throw  their  lot  in  with  them — it 
might  very  well  be  that  they  would  have  to  seek  to  be 
associated  with  them  in  order  to  avoid  the  burden 
which  would  be  thrown  on  the  remainder  of  the 
County. 

12.520.  And  be  taken  in,  like  the  Urban  District  of 
Leigh  into  Southend? — Yes. 

12.521.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : What  was  the  object  .of 
the  Inquiry  the  other  day  to  which  you  referred? — 
For  Woodford  to  take  in  a bit  of  Walthamstow.  It 
was  held  last  month. 

12.522.  And  the  Committee  came  to  what  con- 
clusion?— ^They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  could 
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not  give  Woodford  wliat  they  asked  for;  it  might  be 
that  thei'6'Were  certain  anomalies,  such  ae  a boundary 
running  through  one  ox  two  houses,  which  we  might 
consider,  hut  we  did  not  consider  that  the  annexation 
of  any  area  was  necessary. 

12,523.  I suppose  that  you  would  say  this  is  rather 
an  exceptional  problem,  different  from  that  which  we 
have  in  other  parts  of  the  country? — I do  not  know 
whether  it  is  different.  My  own  view,  which  I pro- 
pose to  express,  is  that  looking  at  the  difference,  or 
looking  at  the  additional  powers  which  are  got,  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  conceive  a case  in  which  these 
powers  should  be  granted.  I can  only  speak,  of  course, 
from  my  own  experience  of  Essex,  and  I do  not 
profess  to  speak  of  other  areas,  but  taking  that,  I 
submit  respectfully  to  the  Commission  that  the 
difference  is  not  such  as  to  justify  the  serious  results 
which  would  accrue  to  Essex  from  the  granting  of 
these  powers. 

12,624.  That  is  what  I understood— that  the 
peculiar  circumstances  here  are  that  these  areas  are 
all  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London,  and 
I suppose  that  it  might  be  considered  that  they  are 
to  some  extent  an  outgrowth  of  London?  It  is  not 
the  kind  of  problem  which  we  have  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  where  the  Boroughs  are  more  or  less 
isolated  like  Southend,  which  is  a rather  more 
typical  case,  is  it  not? — ^I  am  very  familiar  with 
Southend,  and  I know  what  additional  powers  they 
gained  by  becoming  a County  Borough,  but  I do  very 
respectfully  suggest  that  there  was  a very  illuminat- 
ing chart  showing  the  duties  of  Local  Authorities 
outside  London  which  was  appended  to  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Gibbon.  I presume  that  all  the  membei-s  of 
the  Commission  have  it.  It  is  at  page  209  of  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence,*  and  if  you  look  at  the  powers 
at  piesent  vested  in  the  County  Borough  Councils, 
and  if  you  look  at  the  next  line,  which  shows  the 
powers  now  vested  in  the  Councils  of  the  larger  Non- 
County  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts,  there  is  very 
little  additional  power  granted  to  the  County 
Borough  Council.  Take  our  own  cases  of  Southend 
and  East  Ham,  because  I am  dealing  with  those  now ; 
as  to  police,  at  East  Ham  they  got  nothing,  because 
that  power  is  vested  in  the  Metropolitan  Police. 

12,625.  But  they  did  in  Southend? — They  did  in 
Southend.  Neither  of  these  places  has  been  able  up 
to  now  to  provide  for  their  lunatics — the  County 
Council  are  still  doing  it. 

12,526.  {Chairman)  : But  do  not  they  pay  for  that? 
— ^They  pay. 

12,627.  It  does  not  cost  the  County  anything? — It 
does  not  cost  the  County  anything,  and  it  is  so 
much  the  better  for  these  particular-  Borouglis.  Now 
West  Ham  have  their  own  asylum,  and  sitting  at 
Stratford  as  I do,  we  have  a number  of  oases  from 
the  Guardians  for  contribution  to  chargeability,  and 
we  find  that  -whereas  it  costs  30s.  per  head  in  West 
Hum  to  maintain  their  lunatics  in  the  West  Ham 
Asylum,  in  the  County  it  costs  only  a sovereign. 

12.528.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : How  many  asylums  have 
you  ? — Two  big  ones,  one  -at  Severalls,  near  Colchester, 
and  one  at  Brentivood. 

12.529.  And  you  take  patients  from  your  County 
and  these  two  County  Boroughs? — Yes. 

12.530.  Nowhere  else? — No;  in  fact  we  have  not 
room.  The  East  Ham  position  is  getting  pressing  ; 
w^e  shall  either  have  to  build  more,  or  to  give  East 
Ham  notice  that  we  cannot  continue,  but  .as  a matter 
of  fact  it  is  much  cheaper  in  our  asylums  dealing 
with  those  large  numbers- 

12,631.  But  you  know  that  in  some  Counties,  even 
the  Administrative  County  is  not  considered  large 
enough  for  this  purpose,  because  they  have  Joint 
Boards  -wihich  make  provision  both  for  the  Adminis- 
trative County  and  all  the  County  Boroughs? — Quite. 
But  what  I say  is,  they  got  these  additional  powers. 
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and  have  vei'y  seriously  interfered  -with  the  County, 
and  there  is  no  more  practical  difference  between  -the 
working  of  East  Ham  and  Southend  to-day  and  what 
it  was  before. 

12,532.  That  may  be  your  view;  is  it  .their  view? — 

1 should  think  that  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  both  these  places  .are  unaware  that 
any  change  has  taken  place. 

12,633.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  encourage  me  to 
put  to  you  a thought  in  my  mind,  to  see  what  your 
comment  npon  it?  We  have  had  from  you  very 
interesting  sta-tements  as  to  the  dangers  ito;  the 
County  of  Essex  from  the  ambitions  of  some  of  these 
large  Urban  Districts? — Yes. 

12,534.  You  have  put  in  answer  to  Mr.  Pritchard, 
if  II  may  so,  with  great  force,  arguments  to  show 
that  some  of  these  services  which  are  distinguished 
as  County  services  are  much  better  managed  over  a 
large  area  than  a small  one? — Yes. 

12,635.  And  there  are  many  examples  in  the 
country? — Yes. 

12,536.  Why  do  you  think  that  these  Urban  Dis- 
tricts desire  to  become  County  Boroughs? — 1 was 
going  to  say,  because  I know — I happened  to  be 
Chairman  of  one  of  these  Incorporation  Committees 
thirty  years  ago,  and  I know  that  the  Petition  for 
a Chartei-  was  put  forward  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  the  first  step  to  becoming  a County  Borougli. 
That  is  one  of  the  three — ^Leyton. 

12,637.  I think  you  have  misapprehended  my  ques- 
tion? What  reasons  do  they  give,  or  what  reasons 
have  they  in  their  minds — what  .benefits  do  they  think 
that  they  will  get? — ^They  think  that  they  will  bs 
relieved  of  the  expenditure  on  main  roads.  Now  that 
was  stated  quite  explicitly  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  when 
he  opened  the  case  for  East  Ham,  he  said,  “ Why 
should  East  Ham  contribute  £10,000  a year  for  the 
benefit  of  the  agricultural  co.mmunity  of  this 
County?”  He  opened  in  .that  way;  .and  1 know 
that  Leyton  have  .put  forward  the  same  argument— 
“ We  contribute  so  much  to  the  m.ain  roads  of  this 
County,  and  we  only  get  back  so  muoh.”  We  en-tered 
into  contracts  with  them  before  the  war ; therefore 
if  we  pay  to  Leyton  £13,600  a year  and  to  W.altham- 
stow  so  m.any  thousands,  there  again  they  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  no  service  is  rendered  outside, 
and  they  im.agine  that  they  are  going  to  be  relieved 
of  the  amount  they  pay,  based  on  the  suggestion 
that  they  can  be  called  upon  .to  pay  for  no  more 
than  15  years. 

12,538.  Do  they  couple  with  that  in  any  way  the 
point  that  they  have  insufficient  representation  on 
the  County  Council? — No,  they  do  not.  1;  have 
fought  for  them,  .and  in  each  case  Leyton  and  Wal- 
thamstow have  had  their  representation  increased 
until  they  each  have  ten  members  and  two  Aldermen — 
twelve  .members  on  the  Council,  and  I have  thought 
now,  as  a member  of  the  County  Council,  that  when 
you  get  .a  place  represented  by  more  than  twelve 
meniibea-s,  they  are  getting  on  for  being  a Council 
in  themselves,  and  I am  convinced  that  it  is  not 
desirable  to  enlarge  their  representation  furtlier. 

12,639.  Do  you  think,  from  your  knowledge,  that 
there  are  cases  in  other  Counties  in  which  the  Non- 
County  Boroughs  and  other  Authorities  have  felt, 
having  regard  to  the  contributions  which  they  pay 
towaa-ds  the  various  services  in  the  County,  that  their 
representation  on  the  County  Council  is  not  suffi- 
cient?— ^I  do  not  know  how  that  may  be,  but  I do 
know  that  in  Essex  it  is  not  so.  They  are  very 
largely  represented,  and  we  attach  importance  to 
that  represenbatioin ; in  fact,  we  have  gone  so  far  in 
■the  old  days  with  regard  to  it,  that  when  the  Council 
was  enlarged,  we  made  la  fi-iendly  arrangement  that 
out  of  twenty-six  Aldermen  so  many  are  to  .be  drawn 
from  other  portions  of  the  County,  and  so  many  from 
the  Metropolitan  portion  of  the  County.  We  have 
only  ten  out  of  twenty-six  Aldermen  for  the  Metro- 
politan portion,  though  it  has  more  than  half  the 
population,  but  it  was  agreed. 
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12,-540.  Did  you  read  the  evidence  which  Lord  Long 
gave  before  this  Commission  .P — I diid  read  it,  yes. 

12.541.  I am  quoting  from  memory,  but  do  you 
remember  that  he  said  that  there  might  have  been 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  1888  Act  an  appre- 
hension in  the  minds  of  the  Boroughs  that  they  would 
not  get  representation  in  proportion  to  their  con- 
tributions to  the  common  fund,  and  that  might  have 
been  one  reason  why  they  wanted  to  be  constituted 
County  Boroughs*  ?— That  may  be  so.  I can  quite 
imagine  that  under-repre.sentation  would  be  a 
grievance. 

12.542.  And  it  is  difficult,  is  it  not,  when  you  have 
a very  large  rural  area  in  a County,  to  give  adequate 
representation  to  that  rural  area  on  any  basis  of 
Parishes  and  Rural  Districts,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  to  let  that  representation  be  so  great  that  it  will 
overwedgh  the  urban  representation  P — ^Well,  it  may 
be  difficult,  but  I think  that  if  these  things  are 
regarded  from  a right  point  of  view,  I do  not  know, 
taking  all  our  constituencies  on  the  Essex  County 
Council,  that  there  is  any  great  discrepancy  between 
bile  population  and  the  electorate. 

12.543.  I am  sure  that  you  are  quite  fair  in  Essex, 
but  I am  wondering  whether  there  are  any  instances 
in  the  country  where  it  is  not  soP — H do  not  know. 

(Si?'  F-ylcmd  Adkins) : Perhaps  those  areas  could  be 
infected  with  good  principles? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) ; Quite  seriously,  that  is  what 
I am  putting? 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : If  and  when  there  are 

defects 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I .am  hoping  that  that  will  be 
one  of  the  results  of  thi.s  Commission. 

(Sir  B?jland  Adkins) : Very  likely,  if  .there  are  such 
oases. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : If  there  are  sudh  cases. 

12,644.  (Ghairma?i) : Then  we  pass  to  paragraph 
10,  in  which  you  refer  to  your  map.  I do  not  think 
that  you  wish  to  enlarge  on  that,  do  you  ? — No. 

12,545.  In  paragraph  11  yon  have  drawn  attention 
to  the  area  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  District. 
Ibeai,  in  paragraph  12,  we  come  to  the  question  of 
Ilford,  Leyton  and  Walthamstow,  and  1 do  not  think 
that  there  is  anything  more  on  that.  Sir  Lewis  has 
put  various  questions  on  that.  Have  Petitions  for 
Inoorp oration  been  lodged?— There  have  been  In- 
quiries in  two  cases,  Leyton  and  Walthamstow;  they 
have  been  held,  and  the  decision  has  been  held  up 
pending  the  proceedings  before  you. 

12,646.  That  is,  of  coui'se,  a Privy  Council 
question? — Yes. 

12.547.  (Air.  B‘i'itcha?'d) : Are  they  held  up  pendinu 
our  Report? — Yes. 

12.548.  (Cliair'?ifian) : Is  the  other  one  going  for- 
ward?—At  Ilford  they  are  pressing,  and  I believe 
that  the  Privy  Council  did  not  propose  to  hold  it, 
but  I understand  that  after  pressure  they  are  going 
to  hold  the  Inquiry. 

12,o49.  (Si?’  Hyla?hd  Adkins) : They  are  applications 
for  Incorporation,  are  they? — Yes. 

12,6o0.  (Ml?'.  B?'itcha?'d) : That  does  not  ddrectlv 

affect  the  question  of  the  creation  of  County 
Boroughs,  does  it?— That  does  not  directly  affect  the 
question,  land  the  County  Council  have  taken  this 
view,  that  they  are  not  desirous  of  standing  in  the 
way  of  tlieso  areas  obtaining  this  status,  so  long  as 
it  does  not  affect  the  County — we  are  quite  neutral. 

12,551.  (Sir  TVaBer  Hicholas) : W^ould  you  go  the 
whole  way  of  having  no  objection  to  the  alteration 
of  an  Urban  District  into  a County  Borough  if  some 
equitable  arrangement  could  be  made  with  regard  to 
the  main  roads? — I do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
necessity  for  them  to  be  made  a County  Biorough 
There  is  no  service  which  I think  would  be  better 
performed  by  any  of  these  places  being  created  a 
County  Borough. 
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12,562.  What  about  secondary  education,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Education  Act,  which  says  that  educa- 
tion ought  to  be  coi^ordinated?  Take  secondary 
education,  for  in.stance;  dp  you  mean  to  say  that 
Ilford  could  not  manage,  within  the  confines  of  its 
oivn  area,  secondary  education  very  much  better  than 
the  great  County  Council  of  Essex  could? — Well,'  1 
do  not  think  that  they  could.  Here  again,  as  to 
secondary  education,  the  County  Council  practically 
constitute  an  Ilford  Committee  composed  of  Ilford 
people,  and  there  is  really  no  difference  between  Ilford 
and  the  County. 

. 12,553.  But  subject  in  all  matters  of  expenditure 
to  control  from  the  County  centre? — ^Subject  to  con- 
trol from  the  County  centre,  but  no  differences  have 
arisen . 

(Sir  WaUer  Nicholas) : Although  Ilford  as  an  Edu- 
cation Authority  ha,ve  absolute  autonomy  as  regards 
■ elementary  education,  yet  in  the  higher  branches  of 
education  which  are  entrusted  to  Local  Authorities, 
they  are  precluded  from  enjoying  that  autonomy? 
(Sir  Byland  Adkins)-.  What  autonomy? 

12,664.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : The . autonomy  in 
relation  to  secondary  education  which  they  enjoy  for 
elementary  education? — I am  not  going  to  say  that 
Ilford  would  be  any  better  for  having  County 
Borough  powers,  even  in  the  matter  of  secondary 
education,  because  they  practically  do  what 
they  like  now,  and  pay  for  it,  .and  the 
County  Council  do  not  interpose.  But  there 
is  another  matter  beyond  that — .there  are  the 
highly  specialised  trade  and  other  schools,  and  1 
do  very  respectfully  suggest  that  Ilford  are  not  in  a 
position  to  make  provision  of  that  kind,  but  the 
County  Council  are,  where  they  have  places  so  close 
together  as  Leyton,  Walthamstow,  and  Ilford,  with 
a population  of  nearly  half  a million. 

12,556.  But  is  not  yoiu-  reference  a little  unfortu- 
nate, because  every  one  of  the  places  which  you  have 
named  would  have  been  sufficiently  large,  if  a County 
Borough,  to  have  enjoyed  secondary  education 
powers,  and  they  could  not  have  combined  for  the 
very  purpose  you  are  suggesting?— Yes— well,  I do 
not  know  that  they  have  suffered  one  iota  from  being 
under  the  County  Council. 

12.666.  But  still,  in  England  there  is,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  a desire  to  manage  one’s  own  affairs? — I 
suggest  that  they  have  managed  their  own  affairs  up 
to  now. 

12.667.  Then,  carrying  your  argument  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  Ilford  ought  to  surrender  their  .autono- 
mous powers  to  the  County  Council  ? — I do  not  knqw. 

12,568.  Why  not?— Naturally,  as  they  hafe  the 
right  the.y  would  keep  it;  the  County  Council  are  not 
asking  for  anything  more. 

12,559.  (Ool.  Williarns) : It  is  your  practice  to  carry 
out  a considerable  amount  of  devolution  in  your 
County?— Yes,  it  is  done  by  Districts.  The  District 
Sub-Committee  is  composed,  as  a rule,  of  the  mem'bers 
from  the  District  who  are  on  the  County  Council,  and 
members  of  the  Local  Authority. 

^ 15,560.  Do  you  give  them  a very  large  discretion 
in  the  matter  of  expenditure? — ^A  very  large  dis- 
cretion, and  they  practically  carry  it  out.  I cannot 
call  to  mind  any  differences. 

12,561.  Do  they  have  to  submit  an  estimate  to  you, 
and  do  you  allow  them  such  rope  as  you  think  fit?— 
They  submit  their  estimates  to  the  Education  Com- 
m^ittee;  the  Education  Committee  bring  them  before 
the  County  Council,  they  are  passed  and  they  are 
allowed  to  spend. 

12,502.  Does  that  title  give  them  perfect  freedom, 
or  do  they  have  to  refer  to  you  continuously? — No; 
they  have  almost  perfect  freedom. 

12,663.  (Chairman):  Do  you  from  the  County 
Gouncd  point  of  view  see  any  objection  generally  to 
an  Lrban  District  being  created  a Municioal 
Borough?— We  have  no  objection.  I know  there  is  a 
teehng.  Taking  my  own  County  again,  we  have 
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these  places  with  sentimental  and  other  reasons 
actuating  them,  of  100,000  people,  and  we  have  small 
places  at  the  other  end  of  the  County  which  are 
Boroughs  of  3,000  or  4,000  people,  and  it  affects  the 
large  places  when  there  are  functions  and  anything 
of  the  sort,  and  these  small  iilaces  take  precedence. 
But  it  does  not  affect  their  relations  with  the  County 
Council. 

12,564.  But  it  does  affect  their  relations  with  the 
County  Council  on  one  point,  because  if  there  is  an 
application  by  a Borough  for  an  extension  of 
boundaries  that  would  be  under  the  Provisional  Order 
procedure  f — Yes,  but  we  do  not  object  to  that. 

12,6:65.  That  is  one  difference  between  a Borough 
and  an  Urban  District? — Yes. 

12,666.  And  j’-ou  have  no  objection  on  that  point? — 
We  have  no  objection  on  that  point. 

12.567.  {Sir  William  Middlehrook) ; Throughout 
your  evidence  you  lay  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the 
population  and  the  assessable  value  of  these  County 
Boroughs  have  increased  at  a higher  rate  per  cent, 
than  the  iiopulation  and  assessable  value  dn  the 
County  after  the  severance? — Yes. 

12.568.  Can  you  give  any  cause  for  that  ? — lln  the 
County  Boroughs? 

12.569.  Yes? — I do  not  know  that  the  growth  in 
East  Haru  would  be  very  much  more  than  the  growth 
in  the  Urban  Districts  which  adjoin  it — speaking  of 
the  big  Urban  Districts.  But  of  course,  Southend 
has  gone  up  enormously. 

12,670.  Do  you  think  that  the  changed  system  of 
government — or  what  I might  call  possibly  the  in- 
creased system  of  government,  has  had  any  effect? — 
No.  I think  that  has  been  the  tendency,  and  it  is 
going  on  to-day — Southend  is  growing  enormously, 
the  Mayor  of  Southend,  I saw  the  other  day, 
intimated  that  they  could  not  be  satisfied  with  their 
present  boundaries,  but  that  they  ought  to  go  to 
Shoebury,  and  take  in  the  remainder  of  the  County 
to  Canvey  Island  and  Benfleet — he  said  that  quite 
recently. 

12.571.  {Sir  Lewis  Heard) : Canvey  Island? — Yes, 
all  that  portion  down  to  the  sea. 

12.572.  Leigh-oiuSea ? — No;  it  was  the  other  side 
of  Southend,  right  away  to  Shoebury. 

12,673.  {Chairman) : Where  does  the  boundary 

come  now — did  they  take  in  the  whole  of  Leigh? — 
Yes,  the  whole  of  Leigh;  that  is  the  boundary. 

12,574.  In  paragraph  13,  I see  that  you  calculate 
that  the  loss  to  the  County  in  assessable  value  would 
be  a million  and  a half  if  these  three  places  became 
County  Boroughs  ? — Yes. 

12,675.  But  I think  that  you  said  just  now  that  if 
these  areas  were  constituted  County  Boroughs,  the 
increase  to  the  rates  in  the  County  would  be  so 
considerable  that  the  adjacent  Urban  Districts  would 
come  to  join  the  County  Boroughs,  as  this  course 
would  be  more  economical  for  their  ratejiayers  than 
remaining  in  the  County? — They  would  have  to  con- 
template that  possibility. 

12.576.  And  that  would  apply  to  all  those  areas  to 
which  you  call  attention  as  being  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police  District? — Yes.  Well,  Barking,  I am  afraid, 
will  be  starting  soon  itself.  Part  of  the  Dagenham 
scheme  is  in  Barking,  and  I think  we  may  take 
it  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  they  are  over 
tlie  50,000  figure. 

12.577.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  is  an  outgroivth 
of  London,  to  a large  extent? — Well,  Barking  is  a 
very  ancient  place. 

12.578.  Of  course,  there  was  always  the  ground 
there,  but  I mean,  the  great  growth  of  population 
is  largely  the  extension  of  London — the  London 
Countj'  Council  are  housing  people  there? — ^I  am  not 
so  sure  about  Barking.  There  is  a groat  deal  of  the 
Dock  area  on  both  sides. 

12.579.  {Chairman) : Then  we  come  in  paragraph 
14,  to  the  difference  between  the  assessable  value  in 
the  area  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  and 
in  the  rest  of  the  County  ?— Yes. 


12.580.  {Sir  Lewis  Bea/rd) : Does  the  difference  in 
the  rates  arise  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police  District  there  is  no  County  police  rate? — There 
is  a police  rate. 

12.581.  I mean  that  the  net  expenditure  in  the 
area  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  is 
equivalent  to  a rate  of  8'42d.,  according  to  paragraph 
15  ? — That  is  entirely  relating  to  main  roads. 

12.582.  But  in  the  rest  of  the  Count3'  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  a rate  of  34d.  ? — Yes. 

12.583.  MTiy  is  it  different  within  the  Metropolitan 
Police  District  and  in  the  rest  of  the  County? — 
Because  this  Table  shows  the  effect  of  the  severance 
of  a-  particular  district  from  the  other  districts.  They 
are  only,  you  see,  couipiarative. 

12.684.  Then  this  is  not  the  actual  rating  .f* — Oh, 
no. 

12.685.  {Chairman) : Then  in  paragraph  16  yon 

say:  “The  Administrative  County  of  Essex  com- 

prises a number  of  parishes  on  the  Thames  froc] 
Barking  to  Tilbury,”  and  so  on? — Yes.  There  is 
another  potential  difficulty  there,  you  see— that  is,  in 
the  dock  area.  There  have  been  proposals  which  have- 
been  rejected,  and  are  now  being  resumed,  to  amal- 
gamate the  river-side  parishes  and  to  form  one 
Urban  District,  with  a view  to  becoming  a Borough 
or  a County  Borough. 

12.586.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : The  aiiplication  was 
refused,  you  say — by  whom  was  it  refused? — By  the 
County  Council. 

12.587.  -So  that  that  is  a subject  for  this  Commis- 
sion, perhaps  under  the  second  part  of  the  terms  of 
reference?  IVhy  did  the  County  Council  refuse — 
because  of  the  fear  which  is  indicated? — No,  but 
because  at  the  time  when  the  proposals  wei’o  brought 
before  the  County  Council  they  did  not  get  the  assent 
of  the  whole  of  the  places. 

12,688.  I see,  it  was  refused  on  its  mei-its? — 
Undoubtedly. 

12.589.  But  there  is  a danger,  is  there  not,  in 
constituting  as  the  tribunal  to  decide  these  applica- 
tions a body'  which  may'  take  the  point  of  view 
indicated  in  this  paragraph? — That  is  quite  possible. 

12.590.  And  they  are  now  the  solo  body'  to  try  this 
question,  without  any  appeal  ? — There  is  an  appeal,  1 
am  told  ? 

12.591.  No,  not  against  a refusal.  There  is  an 
appeal  if  the  application  is  granted,  but  there  is  no 
appeal  against  a refusal,  so  that  a County  Council 
who  may  be  actuated  by  the  fear  that,  if  they  amal- 
gamate these  parishes,  they  will  be  creating  a 
potential  County  Borough,  may  not  be  the  proper 
persons  to  deal  with  any  such  application  ? — Are  you 
putting  that  to  me  as  a question  ? 

12.592.  Yes? — I am  not  concerned  to  deny  it. 

12,693.  {Chairman) : So  that  it  comes  to  this,  that 

a County'  Council  might  bar  .an  amalgamation  of  an 
Urban  District  with  another  area,  because  of  the 
possibility  of  the  next  step  being  that  there  would  bo 
an  application  for  a Charter  of  Incorporation,  with  a 
view  to  proceeding  further  to  the  creation  of  a County 
Borough? — That  might  possibly  arise. 

12,594.  The  po.s.sibility  calls  attention  to  the  general 
question  .P — Yes. 

12,596.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : And,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  circumstances  or  conditions  under  which 
a County  Borough  could  bo  created  were  raodilied,  it 
might  remove  even  that  possibility  of  temptation 
which,  I quits  -agree  with  'Sir  Walter,  ought  not  to  be 
there  in  regard  to  any  judicial  proceedings,  or  quasi- 
judicial proceedings?  Do  you  agree  with  me? — Yes, 
I quite  -agi-ee. 

12.596.  {Chairman)  : Then  we  come  to  paragraph 
17.  The  London  County  Council,  as  we  linow,  are 
building  a very  large  numlrer  of  houses  at  Dagenham, 
and  this  has  placed,  you  say,  certain  expenses  on 
your  County  Council? — Yes,  very  heavy  expenses. 

12.597.  But,  of  course,  it  will  increase  the  rateable 
value  of  the  County? — It  will. 
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12.698.  Your  fear  is  that  after  the  County  Council 
have  been  made  to  spend  considerable  sums  of  money 
on  roads  and  so  forth,  the  place  might  apply  to  be- 
come a County  Borough,  or  to  join  some  other  County 
Borough,  and  if  the  application  succeeded  you  would 
lose  a certain  amount  of  your  outlay? — That  is  quite 
possible.  We  have  made  the  additional  outlay  up  to 
now  ourselves. 

12.699.  You  mean  to  say,  because  you  have  had  to 
build  roads  before  the  rateable. value  has  increased? — 
Yes.  We  have  had  to  build  the  roads  to  a large 
extent  to  allow  the  present  proceedings  to  go  on. 

12.600.  In  order  to  allow  the  population  to  come 
ihere? — Yes. 

12.601.  So  that  no  adjustment  of  expenditure  would 
meet  you  in  that  connection?  Is  that  so? — That  is 
so,  or  largely  so. 

12.602.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : You  do  not  make  the 
roads  on  the  estate? — On  the  estate  itself,  no. 

12.603.  But  you  make  the  roads  giving  access  to  it? 

■ — ^We  have  had,  of  course  to  strengthen  the  roads 
leading  to  it  in  Barking  and  Ilford  and  Dagenham, 
and  all  those  places  round  about;  we  have  had  to 
strengthen  the  roads  in  order  to  meet  the  tra£B.c 
which  has  been  caused  by  the  building  on  the  estate 
of  26,000  houses.  In  the  future,  no  doubt,  some 
return  will  be  got  from  that  expenditure,  but  very 
little  increase  in  the  rateable  value  will  be  got  from 
it  now. 

12.604.  At  the  present  time  is  Dagenham  an  Urban 
District? — No;  Dagenham  is  a Parish  in  the  Rom- 
ford Rural  District. 

12.605.  (jS'ir  Lewis  Beard) : Do  you  consider  that 
with  .a  population  of  this  kind,  numbering  130,000, 
that  area  would  be  likely  to  bring  in  more  in  rateable 
value  than  it  would  cost  in  services  ? — ^I  am  quite  sure 
that  it  would  not. 

12.606.  Then  if  that  area  ultimately  became  an 
Urban  District  or  a County  Borough,  it  would  pay 
.you  to  get  rid  of  it  ? — ^Well,  I should  not  be  par- 
ticularly keen  on  keeping  it,  myself.  I do  not  know 
whether  I can  say  that  it  would  pay  us  to  get  rid 
of  it. 

12.607.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  ; You  mean  that  on 
that  particular  aspect  of  the  question  of  severance, 
if  it  cost  more  than  it  brought  in,  that  fact  would 
affedt  you  on  the  one  side;  but  would  you  agree, 
with  regard  to  education  and  other  things,  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  cut  out  of  the  County?  Do  you 
follow  my  question?— I am  not  sure  that’  I do. 

12.608.  I will  put  it  again?  Sir  Lewis  elicited 
from  you  that  if  .Dagenham  was  full  of  small  houses, 
and  cost  more  to  keep  than  you  got  in  rateable  value, 
it  would  tend  towards  strengthening  your  resources 
if  you  got  rid  of  it;  but  does  that  affect  the  other 
part  of  the  argument,  with  regaj-d  to  the  whole 
burden  of  the  County  of  the  cost  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and  the  ability  of  the  County  to  jirovide  more 
economical  treatment  of  lunatics?— Not  at  all,  and 
of_  course  now,  whilst  Dagenham  is  in  a Rural  Dis- 
trict, we  ha.ve  had  to  provide  the  elementary  schools, 
and  are  building  the  schools  and  payi?ig  for  them. 

12.609.  (Ohadrman) : Then  wdth  regard  to  para- 
graph 18,  1 think  that  the  real  difficulty,  or  the  real 
burden  thrust  on  the  County  by  the  cre.ation  of  a 
County  Borough,  especially  'in  'the  case  of  Essex, 
which  is  a Metropolitan  County,  arises  in  respect  of 
main  roads? — Yes. 

12.610.  That  is  far  and  away  the  most  important? 
That  is  far  and  away  the  most  important. 

12.611.  Is  it  more  important  than  higher  educa- 
tion, or  lunac,y ? I think  much  more  important — it 
is  the  roads  in  oui-  County. 

12.612.  The  roads  loom  fai*  larger  than  anythino* 
else?— Yes. 

12.613.  And  you  have  been  called  upon,  as  you  have 
said  in  paragraph  19,  to  spend  large  sums  in  making 
the  roads  to  Southend,  Southend  being  a large  town 
situate  in  the  ea.stern  part  of  the  County,  which 
makes  it  all  the  more  expensive? — Yes.  Well,  we 


are  spending  very  largely  in  the  way  of  roads  because 
our  roads  are  made  not  only  for  the  traffic  to  South- 
end,  but  there  is,  of  course,  a large  quantity  of 
London  traffic,  which  does  not  arise  in  the  County  at 
all.  Then  again,  in  the  case  of  Tilbury  Docks,  the 
road  there  is  not  a road  between  one  large  town  in 
England  and  another,  but  it  is  a road  from  the  whole 
of  the  British  Empire  to  the  rest  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  an  enormous  quantity  of  traffic  comes  down 
that  road  to  the  docks. 

12,614.  That  is  all  on  the  Southend  road,  is  it? — 
No,  a portion  of  it  is  on  the  Southend  road,  and  a 
portion  of  it  is  on  the  existing  lower  roiad  to  South- 
end. 

12,616.  Then  I suppose  you  have  also  a considerable 
amount  of  through  traffic  to  Norfolk  and  Suffolk?— 
Yes,  there  is  that  traffic  also. 

12.616.  Which  is  Norfolk  or  Suffolk  or  London 
traffic,  and  is  not  Essex  traffic? — Yes. 

12.617.  And  is,  of  coui-se,  not  affected  by  the  ques- 
tion of  extension  ? Then  you  tell  us,  in  paragraph  20, 
about  the  new  arterial  road.  How  was  that  con- 
structed?— ^We  made  certain  contributions  towards 
it,  and  it  is  being  constructed  by  the  Ministry  of 
Transport. 

12.618.  Did  it  cost  the  County  much? — ^It  is  not 
completed  yet,  but  I daresay  we  have  already  contri- 
buted £22,000. 

12.619.  What  is  the  total  cost  estimated  to  be?— I 
do  not  know  what  it  will  cost;  it  will  run  into'  a large 
sum;  minions,  I think. 

12.620.  And  after  that  it  will  come  to  £6,000  a 
year  from  the  County  Council  towards  keeping  it  up  ? 
— Yes. 

12.621.  'So  that,  on  the  whole,  you  will  get  a good 
deal  of  benefit  from  a comparatively  small  capital 
expenditure,  and  a large  annual  cost? — I do  not 
know  how  much  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  County  of 
Essex,  but  I should  think  a comparatively  small 
amount. 

12.622.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Would  this  road 
have  been  thought  of  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  exist- 
ence of  Southend?— I should  not  think  so. 

^12,623.  (Mr.  Pritchard)-.  Is  the  road  finished? 

No.  I cannot  get  over  any  portion  of  it,  and  I do  go 
to  iSouthend  often  enough;  I meet  it  at  various  spots 
and  if  I can  get  a short  cut  I like  to.  ’ 

12.624.  That  was  my  experience  a year  lago? — ^I  do 
not  think  you  will  find  much  difference  in  it  now. 

12.625.  Can  you  tell  us  what  it  is  going  to  cost? — 

I do  not  know;  there  is  no  contingent  liability  on  the 
County.  We  have  contributed  something  in  buying 
land  and  erecting  fences,  but  the  contract  for  the 
road  has  been  given  out  by  the  Ministry,  and  I do  not 
Know  in  how  many  portions. 

T contribution,  you  say,  is  £22,000?— 

i think  that  is  all  we  have  spent.  I am  told  that 
covers  the  expenditure. 

12.627.  Who  is  paying  the  rest?- The  Ministry. 

12.628.  The  whole  of  it?— Yes. 

12.629.  (Chairman)  That  comes  out  of  the  taxes  ? 
—The  London  County  Council  contribute.  I do  not 
know  what  the  arrangements  are  with  regard  to  it, 
but  I know  ive  have  bought  land  and  put  up  certain 
of  the  fences,  and  I believe  have  given  a contribution. 

12.630.  London  is  contributing?— London  is  oontri- 
buting. 

12j631.  An'd  Souiib^iicl? — Aiid  ■SouiAheud. 

know?— I think 
but  that  ie,  of  course,  for  the  roa-d  inside 
their  own  boundaries, 

12  633.  I notice  that  you  say  in  paragraph  19  that 
tUe  County  ratepayer  is  not  receiving  assistance  from 
tfie  County  Borough  towards  meeting  tliese  increased 
habilitiM  ? There  you  refer,  I gather,  to  maintenance 
only.''— 1 hey  are  paying  for  the  road  inside  the 
^orough  on  condition  that  their  men  are  employed 
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12,634.  Then  they  are  only  contributing  to  the  cost 
inside  their  own  Borough? — Inside  their  own  Borough. 

12,636.  They  are  not  contributing  to  the  cost  of  the 
road  between  London  and  Southend? — ^Not  that  I 
know  of.  There  is  a considerable  portion  in  their 
owm  Borough,  and  I believe  that  portion  of  the  road 
is  completed,  because  I think  I have  used  if. 

12.636.  Then  we  pass  to  paragraph  21,  where  you 
say,  “It  is  difficult  to  express  in  figures  the  financial 
effect  if,  say,  Walthamstow,  Leyton  and  Ilford 
obtained  County  Borough  poweiB,”  and  you  say  that 
the  cost  would  be  £106,000  a year  to  the  County? — 
Yes.  The  calculation  is  based  on  the  principle  which 
I have  explained  before. 

12.637.  “ If  the  whole  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
area  were  severed  from  the  County,  the  probable, 
effect  would  be  to  increase  the  burden  upon  the  re- 
maining County  ratepayers  by  approximately 
£123,000  per  annum? — ^Yes. 

(Ohoiirman) : Then  we  might  pass,  I think,  to  the 
next  section  of  your  memorandum,  and  deal  with 
paragraph  22. 

General. 

22.  Prior  to  the  decisions  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  the  Caterham  and  Godstone,  and  West  Hartle- 
pool and  Durham  oases.  County  Councils  received 
payment  in  respect  of  main  roads  and  bridges,  &c., 
on  a 30  years’  basis.  The  decisions  mentioned 
created  a deadlock.  County  Councils  found  that 
they  were  not  entitled  to  receive  any  payment  for 
loss  of  rateable  value,  and  applications  by  County 
Boroughs  for  extension  were  held  up  in  Parliament 
in  consequence  of  the  position  created  by  the 
decisions.  As  a result  of  this  situation,  the  Local 
Government  (Adjustments)  Act,  1913,  was  passed, 
authorising  payment  for  increase  of  burden,  but 
limited  to  a maximum  of  15  years  only. 

23.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  sums  paid  by 
County  Boroughs  under  the  Act  are  quite  inadequate 
to  meet  the  conditions  obtaining  to-day.  The  cost 
of  all  services  administered  has  increased  very 
materially,  whilst,  as  already  mentioned,  road  traffic 
has  developed  to  an  extent  that  could  not  be  foreseen 
in  the  years  immediately  preceding  1913,  bringing 
with  it  special  and  very  costly  problems  for  solution. 
The  questions  involved  are  still  in  an  experimental 
stage. 

24.  The  figures,  &c.,  mentioned  in  paragraphs  6, 
7,  18,  19  show  the  crippling  effect  of  the  creation  of 
County  Boroughs  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  Act  to 
meet  present  needs. 

25.  The  County  Boroughs  of  East  Ham  and 
Southend-on-Sea  asked  for  County  Borough  powers 
for  their  own  benefit,  principally  financial  benefit. 
The  County  Boroughs,  through  their  representatives, 
had  previously  joined  with  other  County  ratepayers 
in  incurring  large  liabilities,  and  it  is  inequitable 
to  these  ratepayers  that  they  should  have  been  left 
to  meet  those  responsibilities  and  also  face  the  pro- 
blems that  are  either  created  or  accentuated  by  the 
proximity  of  those  Boroughs,  without  being  fully 
recompensed  for  the  losses  that  have  fallen  upon 
them. 

26.  Finally,  it  is  the  view  of  the  Essex  County 
Council  that  few  important  duties  are  conferred  on 
a County  Borough  other  than  those  which  are  exercis- 
able by  a Non-County  Borough.  The  principal 
additional  duties  are  those  relating  to  higher  educa- 
tion, main  roads  and  pauper  lunatics.  As  to  main 
roads,  it  has  already  been  shown  that  it  is  a great 
injustice  for  populous  areas  to  escape  their  share 
of  the  cost  of  this  service,  and  as  regards  lunatics, 
the  duties  frequently  prove  to  be  a costly  burden  to 
the  County  Boroughs.  The  County  Boroughs  fre- 
quently seek  to  send  their  pauper  lunatics  to  the 
County  asylums,  so  that  while  anxious  to  sever  for 


the  purpose  of  main  roads,  they  desire  to  continue 
relations  for  the  housing  of  their  lunatics. 

12.638.  {Ohairmam)  : In  paragraph  22,  I think,  you 
give  very  much  a resume  of  what  we  heard  from  the 
financial  experts,  and  you  state  in  paragi'aph  23  that 
experience  has  shown  that  the  sums  which  the  County 
Boroughs  paid  under  the  Adjutments  Act  of  1913 
:ire  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  cohditions  of  to-day? — 
Yes. 

12.639.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : That  is  largely  due,  is 
it  not,  to  the  somewhat  unfortunate  time,  from  your 
point  of  view,  when  the  constitution  of  Southend  as 
a County  Borough  took  place  ? It  was  just  before  the 
war,  and  that  was  a piece  of  ill  luck  for  you,  but  I 
suiiposo  a corresponding  piece  of  good  luck  for  the 
Borough? — No  doubt  about  that. 

12.640.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  taken  place 
now  that  the  cost  of  administration  has  gone  down, 
the  position  would  have  been  reversed? — ^Well,  I am 
not  sure  that  the  position  would  have  been  reversed; 
the  results  would  not  be  nearly  so  serious  as  they 
have  been  in  this  particular  case  if  your  expenditure 
was  nearly  normal  year  after  year.  Of  course,  it  is 
the  enormous  increase  which  is  serious. 

12.641.  (Ohavi'ma/ii) : But  you  say  in  paragraph  22, 
“ As  a result  of  this  situation,  the  Local  Government 
(Adjustments)  Act,  1913,  was  passed,  authorising 
payment  for  increase  of  burden,  but  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  15  years  only”? — ^Yes. 

12.642.  And  you  say  that  it  is  not  adequate.  I do 
not  gather  that  you  object  to  the  principle,  but 
simply  to  the  details,  and  that  it  could,  if  amended, 
afford  sufficient  comiiensation,  or  rather,  adjustment; 
that  an  adjustment  could  be  effected  under  the 
principles  of  the  Act  if  the  maximum  of  16  years’ 
purchase,  and  so  on,  were  altered?  Do  you  think 
that  that  is  possible? — ^Well,  I am  not  going  to  say 
that  it  is  impossible,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate 
how  long  an  increase  of  burden  is  going  to  continue, 
and  therefore  if  it  be  necessary  to  have  any  adjust- 
ment at  all,  then  the  principle  which  was  declared 
to  be  wrong  in  the  West  Hartlepool  case  is  in  fact 
the  right  principle  to  be  applied. 

12.643.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : As  you  have  referred 
to  the  West  Hartlepool  case,  may  I put  this  to  you  ; 
with  regard  to  the  principle  of  the  Act  and  the  limit 
of  the  burden  for  purposes  of  adjustment,  the  30 
years  was  there  before  the  West  Hartlepool  case,  and 
when  you  had  the  old  Act  of  1888  to  -adjust  under, 
there  were  many  items  that  were  adjusted  at  5 and 
7 years’  purchase,  were  there  not? — Yes,  I believe  so. 

12.644.  It  was  only  the  main  roads  that  were 
adjusted  at  30  years? — And  bridges. 

12.645.  Yes,  bridges  went  with  the  main  roads, 
but  those  were  the  only  two  things? — ^Yes,  and  those 
are  the  main  items. 

12.646.  I agree.  Then  you  really  complain  of  the 
cutting  down  of  the  30  years  to  15  years?- -To  a 
very  great  extent;  it  is  mainly  on  that;  all  the 
figures  show  that  we  are  hit  on  the  main  i-oads. 

12.647.  {Chairmum)  : You  said  just  now,  in  answer 
to  me,  that  you  contend  that  the  real  remedy  is  no 
further  creations  or  extensions  of  County  Boroughs? — 
I do. 

12.648.  Do  you  carry  that  to  the  utmost  meaning, 
and  say  that  in  your  opinion  there  should  be  no 
further  exten,sions  or  creations  of  County  Boroughs 
in  the  whole  country,  in  any  circumstances? — There 
may  be  exceptions  to  the  rule,  but  in  the  Essex 
cases  particularly,  and  in  a great  many  of  the  other 
oases,  I say  that  the  additional  powers  which  these 
people  obtain  by  being  created  County  Boroughs  are 
very  small  as  compared  with  the  serious  results  to 
the  County,  and  it  should  be  only  in  very  excep- 
tional oases,  where  it  can  be  shown,  and  shown  con- 
clusively, that  the  Authority  are  hampered  in  their 
administration,  that  a new  County  Borough  ought 
to  be  created. 
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12.649.  That  is,  you  say  that  the  disaclvantage  to 
tlie  County  caused  by  tlie  creation  of  a County 
Borough  is  considerably  greater  to  the  general  public 
than  the  advantages  lyhicli  the  inhabitants  of  tliat 
limited  area  gain? — I do. 

12.650.  And  that  is  your  point.? — That  is  my 
point,  and  that  ds  the  point  of  the  County  of  Essex. 

12.651.  When  you  say,  as  I think  you  said  in  your 
evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  London 
Government,  that  in  the  particular  ease  of  Southend 
no  extreme  harm  was  done  to  the  County,  that  would 
bo  what  you.  mean  by  an  exceptional  case*? — I do 
not  regard  Southend  as  an  exceptional  case,  and  if 
Ave  had  thought  that  there  were  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess, and  that  it  was  not  the  settled  policy  of  Parlia- 
ment to  grant  such  an  application,  undoubtedly  the 
County  Council  would  have  opposed. 

12,662.  But  you  said  that  in  the  case  of  Southend 
tho  County  Council  recognised  that  if  there  was  an 
aihuintago  to  the  town  in  becoming  a County  Borough, 
and  the  community  desired  this  special  form  of 
.govonimont,  and  no  extreme  harm  was  done  to  the 
County,  it  was  perhaps  as  well  to  make  no  strenuous 
opposition  ? Yes,  in  the  light  of  the  cii’cumstances 
tJien  existing. 

12,653.  Do  you  mean  because  you  thought  that  it 
would  not  be  worth  while,  or  because  it  was  right 
that  the  Borough  should  get  ivhat  they  wanted? — 
In  the  circumstances,  I say  that  that  was  the  posi- 
tion Avhich  Essex  took  up,  that  all  these  applications 
had  been  granted,  and  we  could  not  take  Southend 
out  of  the  category  of  other  towns  whose  applications 
had  been  granted. 

12,664.  Yet  you  think,  generally  speaking,  that  the 
creation  of  the  County  Borough  of  Southend  was 
wrong?— I do,  and  I speak  ten  years  after  the 
creation. 

12,655.  On  the  principle  that  a balance  of  advan- 
tage was  lost  to  Southend,  and  a balance  of  dis- 
advantage was  created  for  the  County  as  a whole?— 
Yes. 

12,656.  And  therefore  you  would  oppose  these 
creations,  and  of  course,  also  extensions? — I should. 

I think  that  the  position  to-day  would  be  that  Essex, 
ivbatever  they  thought  ten  years  ago,  would  fight 
to  the  utmost  against  the  creation  of  any  other 
County  Borough  within  their  area. 

12.667.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  You  would  stereo- 
type the  existing  system  of  local  government  in  the 
County?  Well,  I do  not  knoAV  about  stereotyping. 

12.668.  Then  what  do  you  mean?  You  say  that 
you  Avould^  prevent  any^  Urban  District  or  other  area 
from  getting  a more  independent  form  of  govern- 
ment. You  Avould  prevent  any  creation  of  any 
County  Borough,  without  any  exception?  Does  net 
that  mean  that  you  would  stereotype  the  present 
system  of  local  government,  except  that  you  claim 
added  poAvers  Avhich  the  Legislature  has  given  to 
the  County  Borough  Councils? — ^On.  the  contrary, 

I think  that  I have  made  it  quite  clear  that  Essex 
liaA'6  not  opposed  the  creation  of  any  Boroughs.  It 
is  only  AA’hen  it  is  proposed  to  create  County  Boroughs 
that  they  inteivene,  and  then  only  because  the  dis- 
adA'^antage  to  the  County  is  greater  than  the  con- 
venience to  tho  Borough.  I am  not  saying  anything 
about  stereotyping  existing  things  at  all;  I only  say 
that  AA'6  in  Essex,  from  our  experience,  see  no  advan- 
tages in  constituting  these  places  Av^hich  are  Boroughs 
into  County  Boroughs. 

12.659.  (Chairman)  : I do  not  quite  follow  that?  If 
you  say  that  you  AVOAild  not  extend  a County  Borough, 
or  create  a neAA^  County  Borough,  except  in  very  rare 
cases,  ai-e  not  you  very  nearly  coming  to  that  point? 

— My  evidence  is  mainly  directed  to  the  creation  of 
neAA-  County  Boroughs. 

12.660.  But  you  mentioned  the  projected  extension 
of  ^Southend  to  Shoeburynes.-,,  and  so  forth? — Yes  I 
indicated  that  they  Avere  contemplating  that. 

* Sep  MinAites  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  London  Government,  Part  III,  Mnsgrave,  Q.  4264. 


12.661.  Then  may  I take  it  that  your  observations 
are  merely  confined  to  creations .? — Yes,  mostly  they 
are. 

12.662.  (Sir  Bykmd  Adkins) : Do  you  Avisli  to  lay 
doAvn  the  ipj-inoiple  that  an  Urban  District  should  not 
be  made  a Municipal  Borough  if  it  Avishes,  if  it  is 
large  enough,  and  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
generally  Avarrant  it? — ^Neither  I nor  the  County 
Council  have  ever  taken  Aip  such  an.  .attitude. 

12.663.  But  with  regard  to  the  taking  of  an  area 
out  of  a County  altogether,  Avhich  is  involved  in  the 
creation  of  a County  Borough,  do  I understand  your 
position  to  he  that  that  should  only  he  considered  in 
quite  exceptional  casos? — That  is  so. 

12.664.  Where  the  pi-oved  benefit  to  the  Borough 
is  greater  than  the  proved  injury  to  the  County? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

12.665.  (Col.  Williams) : Assuming  that  a process 
of  creation  has  to  take  place  in  some  form  or  another, 
would  you  prefer  that  it  should  take  place  at  yearly 
or  at  regular  intervals,  or  as  applications  are  made 
now.? — I do  not  know  that  I am  in  a position  to 
answer  that,  but  I cannot  see  any  advantage  in 
taking  it  at  stated  intervals  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  it. 

12.666.  I Avas  looking  at  your  map,  Avhere  you  hav4 
a green  line  showing  the  area  Avithiii  tlie  Metro- 
politan Police  District.  Now,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  interference  with  your  administration,  if  you  knoAv 
that  you  had  to  have  several  extensions  in  this  direc- 
tion, would  you  not  prefer  to  have  one  job  made  of  it 
and  finish,  and  then  be  free  of  it? — Oh,  ,ves,  if  Ave 
could  have  one  job  and  be  free  of  it,  it  would  be  very 
well;  but  you  have  always  got  these  people  moving. 
That  could  he  done,  I suppose,  .by  postponing  the 

, date  Av'hen  any  Order  should  take  effect . 

12.667.  I do  not  follow  you  there  quite? — I mean  to 
say,  if  it  is  a question  of  altering  your  administra- 
tion, that  point  could  be  met  by  postponing  the 
coming  into  effect  of  the  Order,  could  it  not;  but  I 
have  no  definite  views  upon  it?  I do  not  at  the 
present  moment  see  any  advantage  in  having  these 
applications  at  stated  intervals. 

12.668.  (Chairman) : You  raise  anothei-  point  in 

paragraph  25,  that  the  County  Boroughs  of  Southend 
and  East  Ham,  “through  their  representatives,  had 
px'eviously  joined  with  other  County  ratepayers  in 
incurring  large  liabilities,  and  it  is  inequitable  to 
these  ratepayers  that  they  should  have  been  left  to 
meet  those  responsibilities  and  also  face  the  problems 
that^  are  either  created  or  accentuated  by  the 
proximity  of  those  Boroughs,  without  being  fully 
recompensed  for  the  losses  that  have  fallen  upon 
them”  ? You  said  that  Southend  and  East  Ilam  had 
contributed  to  incurring  bousing  inabilities  on  the 
ratepayers,  and  that  as  they  applied  for  County 
Borough  powers  Avith  la  view  to  economy,  it  is  rather 
unfair  of  them,  considering  the  expenditure  on  the 
County,  to  ask  that  they  should  be  relieved  from 
bearing  their  part  of  the  burden?  I slionld  like  von 
to  amplify  that  a little? — I start  by  saying  that  they 
•sought  powers  for  their  own  benefit,  principally 
financial  benefit.  Tluit  is  justified  by  the  opening 
statement  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who  said : “ Why 

should  East  Ham  contribute  £10.000  a year,  Avhich 
Avas  approximately  the  amount^  to  be  found,  to  the 
benefit  of  agricultural  rates?  ” I gay  that  they  Avere 
partners  in  the  Avhole  County  of  B.ssex,  and  that 
their  liability  Avas  in  re,spect  of  the  roads  of  the  whole 
County,  and  that  it  Avas  unfair  for  Bast  Ham  under 
thoto  circumstances  to  attempt  to  get  these  powers 
mainly  for  their  financial  benefit;  and  there  can  be 
no  question  Avhatever  that  East  Ham’s  case  was— I 
should  not  be  putting  it  too  high  if  I said  solely- 
based  on  financial  benefit.  Large  docks  Avere  being 
constructed  at  that  particular  time.  They  objected 
to  the  ^ County  getting  the  benefit  of  the  rateable 
value  111  connection  Avith  these  docks,  and  they 
objected  to  paying  anj-thing  for  the  roads  outside  their 
oAvn  area.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that,  taking 
the  East  Ham  case,  and  the  Bast  Ham  case  is  now 
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■done  with,  there  is  practically  no  alteration,  because 
East  Ham,  with  the  exception  of  secondary  educa- 
tion and  the  main  roads,  which  they  had  before,  are 
in  the  same  position  they  were  in  (before  becoming  a 
County  Borough.  But  in  three  years’  time  they  will 
be  relieved  of  any  responsibility  to  the  County  in  re- 
spect of  increased  iburden,  though  the  obligaitron  on 
tire  County  will  be  just  as  great. 

12.669.  Does  the  same  observation  apply  to 
Southend  ? — Yes. 

12.670.  {Fir  Lewis  Beard) : May  I ask  you  this  by 
way  of  explanation?  You  say;  “The  County 
Boroughs  of  East  Ham  and  Southend-on-Sea  asked 
for  County  Borough  -powers  for  their  o-wn  benefit, 
principally  financial  benefit.  The  County  Boroughs, 
through  their  representatives,  had  previously  joined 
with  other  County  ratepayers  in  incurring  large 
liabilities  ’’ — do  you  mean  financial  liabilities,  or  do 
you  mean  liabilities  for  the  future? — The  whole  of 
the  liabilities  of  the  Council;  they  joined  in  them. 

12.671.  I follow  that,  but  you  refer  then  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  concerned  “ with  other  County 
ratepayers  in  incurring  large  liabilities  ” in  carry- 
ing out  large  schemes  of  development  in  the  future? — 
Yes. 

12.672.  You  do  not  mean,  do  you,  that  they  were 
incurring  financial  liabilities  in  the  shape  of  loans? 
—No. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Because  in  respect  of  loans  they 
could  be  dealt  with. 

12.673.  {Chairman) : Then  in  paragraph  26  you  tell 
us  there  are  three  main  points  of  difference  between 
the  administration  of  a Non-County  Borough  and  a 
County  Borough,  first,  that  the  County  Borough 
controls  its  own  higher  education,  main  roads,  and 
pauper  lunatics,  and  therefore  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  County  in  those  respects  ? As  a matter  of 
fact  your  contention  is,  is  it  not,  that  the  main  roads 
is  the  most  important  service  of  these,  and  as  regards 

lunatics  you  say  that  in  East  Ham ? — In  South- 

end  and  East  Ham  they  have  no  lunatic  asylums,  and 
we  are  dealing  with  their  lunatics  on  payment. 

12.674.  Possibly  East  Ham  might  -send  them  to 
West  Ham  on  payment? — ^Well,  I do  not  think  that 
West  Ham  can  take  any  more  than  they  have  got. 
In  the  case  of  Southend,  they  stipulated  that  we 
should  take  their  patients  for  a number  of  years. 
There  was  some  difficulty  about  it ; they  wanted  us  to 
agree  to  an  indefinite  time,  but  eventually  they  con- 
sented to  our  agi'eeiing  to  do  it  for  fifteen  years. 
They  wanted  to  put  ns  under  an  obligation'  for  a long 
time,  but  in  the  end  we  agreed  on  fifteen  years  with 
them.  There  is  no  agreement  with  East  Ham,  and, 
as  I say,  the  difficulty  is  'becoming  acute  there,  because 
both  O'Ur  groat  asylums  are  becoming  full,  and  it  is 
.'■1  question  whether  we  shall  have  to  tell  East  Ham  in 
six  months’  time,  “ Now  you  will  have  to  look  after 
your  own  patients,”  or  whethei’  we  shall  have  to 
build  a new  asylum;  -and  we  ought  not  to  be  put  into 
that  position. 

12.675.  If  you  are  not  obliged  to  take  them,  I do 
not  see  how  the  County  is  affected? — I am  not  saying 
that  there  is  any  loss  on  the  County  with  regard  to 
patients,  because  they  pay  the  cost. 

12.676.  If  you  do  not  take  them  there  is  no  cost 
to  the  County  ? — No.  I say  that  one  of  the  additional 
powers  they  get  is  the  control  of  these  patients,  and  in 
the  cases  we  have  had,  neither  of  the  places  has  been 
able  to  do  it,  and  they  have  had  to  come  to  us  to 
house  them. 

12.677.  But  this  question  is  a matter  which  is 
adjustable,  is  it  not?  It  is  adjustable,  and  they  pay. 

I am  not  making  any  grievance  at  all  about  it. 

12.678.  Then  with  regard  to  higher  education,  that 
IS  rather  different? — Yes. 

12.679.  There,  perhaps  naturally,  you  want  to  put 
your  schools  and  technical  institutions  in  large 
centres  of  population  .S’ — Yes. 

12.680.  And,  of  course,  the  large  centres  of  popu- 
lation benefit  by  that.  Is  it  a fact  that  some  of 


your  schools  are  situated  in  the  County  Boroughs — 
have  you  any  County  schools  in  the  County  Boroughs? 
— No.  I think  Southend  took  over  a County  school, 
but,  of  course,  they  take  our  children  and  we  pay. 

12.681.  Do  you  take  in  the  County  Borough 
children  ? — Yes. 

12.682.  There  is  a w’orking  arrangement  between 
you  in  that  respect? — Yes;  we  both  pay. 

12.683.  So  that  that  is  an  adjustable  service? — 
Quite  adjustable. 

12.684.  And  therefore  it  comes  down  to  this,  that 
the  main  roads  are  the  bone  of  contention  ? — The 
main  roads  are  the  main  thing,  naturally,  and  the 
great  part  of  the  loss  falls  on  the  County^. 

12.685.  {Sir  WcMer  Nicholas) : Is  not  the  whole 
point  of  this  paragraph  this,  that,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the 'County,  the  cost  is  a burden  on  them,  and 
that  the  creation  of  these  County  Borouglis  imposes  an 
additional  cost  on  the  County  Boroughs  themselves, 
and  that  if  the  County  of  Es.sex  had  not  come  "to  the 
rescue  of  the  County  Boroughs  with  regard  to  lunatics 
and  these  other  matters,  there  would  have  been  a 
very  much  greater  burden  put  on  the  County 
BorO'Ughs  in  consequence? — There  would,  and  I gave 
j'ou  the  example  of  West  Ham,  for  instance,  where 
there  was  a cost  of  30s.  Qd.,  whereas  we  did  it 
for  20s.  Od. 

12,686  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Am  I right  in  under- 
standing from  this  paragraph,  and  fro-m  your 
evidence  generally,  that  you  think  the  County  is  on 
the  whole  the  more  economical  and  more  efficient  unit 
for  each  of  these  three  services? — I d-o. 

12.687.  1 mean,  it  is  not  a question  of  whether  it 
can  or  cannot  be  adjusted,  or  whether  you  are  losing 
money  or  not,  but  on  the  whole,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  is  your  view? — That  undoubtedly  is  so  with 
legard  to  main  roads  -and  pauper  lunatics,  'and  I 
think  "that  it  is  so  with  regard  to  higher  education. 

{Chairman) : That  it  is  more  expen.sive  for  a 
County  Borough? 

12.688.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : That  it  is  more 

efficient  under  County  management? — Yes. 

^ 12,689.  {Sir  Lewis  Bean'd) : In  answering  that  ques- 
tion, have  you  Essex  only  in  your  mind,  or  have  you 
any  other  County  in  your  mind? — I am  speaking  for 
Essex. 

12.690.  (Sir  William  Middlehrook) : Wliat  is  the 
arrangement  with  regard  to  police  between  the 
County  of  Essex  and  Southend? — ^Southend  have  their 
OAvn  police;  but  that  is  a service  which  I do  not  think 
is  more  efficient  or  more  economically  administered 
now  than  before. 

12.691.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : Have  you  ma'de  inquiries 
about  the  police  since  the  separation? — Yes. 

12.692.  And  do  you  say  it  is  not  m-ore  efficient  now 
than  it  used  to  be? — I do  not  think  so.  They  have 
a greater  number  of  police,  of  course,  because  they 
have  a greater  population. 

12.693.  Before  the  change  took  pi, ace  wei'o  there  not 
complaints  that  they  were  insufficiently  policed? — 
There  were  complaints,  and  the  matter  was  investi- 
gat(^.  I think  that  I remember  some  'of  these  things 
coming  before  the  Standing  Joint  Committee,  and  1 
think  that  the  police  force  was  increased,  but  it  is 
.all  the  same  to-day,  no  doubt.  These  complaints 
about  the  insufficiency  of  the  police  are  very  general. 
We  complained  very  strongly  at  Leyton  and  Waltham- 
stow .and  Ilford  about  the  insufficiency  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police. 

12.694.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I suppose  you  have 
frequent  complaints  from  all  parts  of  the  County?— 
Yes. 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : People  want  ni'ore  police 

everjTvhere,  -if  they  have  not  got  to  pay  for  "them 
themselves- 

{Sir  Leivis  Beard)-.  Not  E.ast  Ham?  They  were 
willing  to  pay  for  them  themselves. 

12.695.  {Mr.  Pritchard):  Since  Southend  we"e 

created  a County  Borough,  have  they  in  fact  sub- 
stantially increased  their  police  force?— I think  they 
liave. 
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12.696.  Ab  their  own  expense,  subject,  of  course, 
to  what  they  get  from  the  Government P — Yes. 

12.697.  (Sir  Fyla/nd  Adhins) : Have  they  increased 
thedr  police  force  more  than  in  proportion  to  their 
growing  population — ^bave  they  increa.sed  it  to  a 
gi'eater  degi'ee  than  corresponds  with  their  increased 
population  and  their  increase  of  trippers,  do  yoii 
know? — I cannot  say. 

12.698.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : You  cannot  say  if  they 
have  or  have  not  ? — ^I  cannot  say  that  they  have. 

12.699.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : The  creation  of  a 
new  body  or  the  grant  of  a new  constitution  naturally 
involves  an  increase  of  administrative  heads? — Un- 
doubtedly. They  have  their  Chief  Constable  there 
now.  Southend  is  a place  which  might  quite 
adequately  be  policed  by  the  County  force. 

12.700.  (Mr.  Pritchajrd) : But  they  were  not  quite 
satisfied  with  the  County  force? — No. 


12.701.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) ; I want  to  put  a question 
on  the  Table  of  figures  in  the  Appendix*  to  ’ymir 
memorandum  by  way  of  explanation  of  the  last 
column:  “Assessable  Value  in  County  Rate  Basis, 
1923.”  Can  you  tell  me  whether  that  is  on  the  basis 
of  one  half  or  three  quarters  deduction  for  agricul- 
tural land? — That  is  on  one  half. 

12.702.  I onljf  want  to  understand  the  figures? — 
There  is  a comparatively  small  part  of  agricultural 
land  in  the  area  within  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District. 

12.703.  It  is  the  same  with  the  rest  of  the  County, 
you  see,  in  the  last  line  of  the  Table,  and  there  is  a 
very  large  amount  of  agricultural  land  altogether  in 
the  County? — It  is  all  on  the  same  basis. 

(Chairman) : Then  we  thank  you,  Mr.  Musgrave, 
for  your  evidence. 

* See  Appendix  LXXIV,  below. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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PARTICULARS  OP  COUNTY  DISTRICTS  WITHIN  THE  METROPOLITAN  POLICE  AREA 


OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  ESSEX. 


District  or  Parish. 

Area  in  Acres. 

Population, 

1921. 

Population  per 
Acre. 

Local 

Government 

Electors, 

1st  Jan.,  1923. 

Assessable 
Value  in 
County  Rate 
Basis,  1923. 

Barking  Urban  District  ... 

3,805 

35,523 

9-3 

14,779 

£ 

205,796 

Buckhurst  Hill  Urban  District 

873 

5,008 

5-7 

2,068 

28,872 

Cbingford  Urban  District  ... 

2,808 

9,482 

3-4 

4,026 

61,732 

Ilford  Urban  District  

8,496 

85,194 

10-0 

43,316 

476,744 

Leyton  Urban  District 

2,694 

128,430 

49-5 

56,570 

555,264 

Loughton  Urban  District  ... 

3,961 

5,749 

1-5 

2,464 

36,768 

Waltham  Holy  Cross  Urban  District 

11,017 

6,847 

•6 

3,007 

57,408 

Walthamstow  Urban  District 

4,343  . 

129,395 

29-8 

53,720 

514,128 

Wanstead  Urban  District  ... 

1,679 

15,298 

9-1 

7,394 

118,080 

Woodford  Urban  District  ... 

2,161 

21,236 

9-8 

9,261 

126,640 

Chigwell  Rural  Parish  

4,136 

2,943 

•7 

1,137 

15,936 

Dagenham  Rural  Parish 

6,556 

9,127 

1-4 

4,940 

53,864 

52,429 

454,232 

8-6 

202,682 

2,251,232 

Remainder  of  County  ... 

912,014 

465,909 

•5 

198,510 

2,390,144 

Lieut.-Ool.  D.  Watts  Mobqan,  D.S'.O.,  M.P.,  called  and  examined. 


12,704.  (Ohai-rman) : How  long  have  you  been  a 

member  of  the  Glamorgan  County  Council  1 — I was 
returned  in  March,  1900. 

12,706.  You  have,  therefore,  been  23  years  on  the 
Glamorgan  County  Council? — Yes. 

COUNTY  COUNCILS  ASSOCIATION. 

CREATION  AND  EXTENSION  OF  COUNTY 
BOROUGHS. 

MliMOBANDUM  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  LiBUT.-COL.  D.  WaTIS 

Moegan,  D.S.O.,  M.P. 

1.  The  County  of  Glamorgan  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Local  Government  Act,  in  1889,  contained 
a population  approximately  of  652,061,  and  had  a 
rateable  value  of  £2,718,913. 


2.  The  County  Boroughs  of  Cardiff  and  Swansea 
created  by  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  had  a 
population  then  approximately  of  119,681  and  86,397 
respectively,  and  a rateable  value  of  £632,583  and 
£269,886. 

3.  Swansea  obtained  an  extension  by  an  Act 
passed  in  1889  which  increased  their  rateable  value 
by  £11,774.  The  population  and  rateable  value  ot 
the  Administrative  County  of  Glamorgan  at  the 
inception  of  the  County  Council’s  work  were  446,983 
and  £1,804,670  respectively. 

4.  In  the  year  1905  the  Merthyr  Urban  District 
Council  obtained  a Charter  of  Incorporation  which 
included  not  merely  the  area  which  comprised  the 
town  of  Merthyr  and  its  suburbs  so  far  as  they  were 
within  the  County  of  Glamorgan,  hut  also  a very 
large  area  of  mountainous  and  rural  character,  but 
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containing  one  or  two  mining  villages.  The  popula- 
tion and  rateable  value  of  the  newly-created  Borough 
were  73^872  and  £276,124  and  assessable  value 
£273,376,  and  they  were  gi’anted  the  status  of  a 
County  Borough  in  the  year  1907,  when  the  popula- 
tion of  the  new  County  Borough  was  approximately 
76,086,  and  its  rateable  value  £291,396  and  assess- 
able value  £288,640. 

5.  The  County  Borough  of  Swansea,  in  the  year 
1916,  applied  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  au 
Order  extending  their  area  to  a very  large  extent. 
Proceedings  were  held  up  during  the  war,  but  the 
extension  was  made  in  1918.  The  population  and 
acreage  of  Swansea  in  1918,  immediately  before  the 
extension,  were  120,000  (approximately)  and  5,202 
respectively;  the  acreage  of  the  area  which  was  then 
added  was  16,398  acres  and  the  population  approxi- 
mately 42,888  and  rateable  value  £111,706.  The 
character  of  the  greater  part  of  the  above  area  was 
in  no  way  urban,  and  included  mountain  land  run- 
ning up  to  a height  of  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  feet  above  the  sea  upon  which  the  town  of 
Swansea  is  situate,  and  extending  in  an  irregular 
area  of  five  and  even  six  miles  from  the  Town  Hall, 
and  also  extending  into  other  drainage  areas  than 
those  which  discharged  into  the  previously  existing 
County  Borough.  Considerable  sums  were  promised 
by  the  Borough  to  the  Swansea  Rural  District 
which  relinquished  the  above  parishes,  which 
induced  the  District  Council  to  withdraw  their 
opposition.  Notwithstanding  the  very  large  extension 
thus  obtained  in  1918  the  Swansea  Corporation  in 
the  following  year  made  a fresh  application  to  the 
Ministry  of  Health  for  a further  extension  over  an 
area  which  had  not  formed  a part  of  their  previous 
scheme,  and  therefore  could  not  reasonably  be  claimed 
as  a necessary  extension  of  the  Borough.  The  Minis- 
try, however,  granted  them  a considerable  and  valu- 
able extension,  though  not  all  they  asked  for,  and 
an  appeal  to  Parliament  became  necessary.  The 
Parliamentary  Committee  rejected  the  extension,  and 
although  they  indicated  a minor  adjustment  of  the 
boundary  of  the  Borough  that  might  have  been 
granted,  this  has  not  been  applied  for. 

6.  In  the  year  1920  the  Cardiff  City  also  applied 
for  a very  large  extension  of  its  boundaries  consisting 
of  an  area  of  28,067  acres  with  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  46,388-  The  population  of  the  5,495  acres 
actually  added  to  the  City  was  19,396,  and  its  rateable 
value  £104,210,  leaving  the  Administrative  County 
with  a population,  according  to  the  Census  of  1921,  of 
792,890  and  -a  rateable  value  of  £3,661,466  and  an 
assessable  value  of  £3,463,715. 

7.  The  following  statement  shows  how  the  three 
County  Boroughs  in  the  County  have  increased  and 
extended  since  1888,  or  since  the  date  of  creation  into 
a County  Borough:  — 

1888.  1923. 

Acreage. 

Cardiff  ...  6,057  ...  11,984  (98%  increase). 

Merthyr  (1907)  17,761  ...  17,761  (No  change). 

Swansea  ...  5,087  ...  21,600  (325%  increase). 

Population. 

(According  to  1921  Census.) 
Cardiff  ...  119,681  ...  219,580  (84%  increase). 

Merthyr  (1907)  76,085  ...  80,116  (5'3%  increase). 

Swansea  ...  85,397  ...  157,554  (84‘5%  increase). 

Rateable  Yalue. 

£ £ 

Cardiff  ...  632,583  ...  1,578,684  (149%  increase). 

Merthyr  (1888)  160,000  ...  279,406  (74%  increase). 

Swansea  ...  269,886  ...  850,995  (215%  increase). 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  It  is  true  that 
Merthyr  shows  a slight  decrease  of  4 per  cent,  in 
rateable  value  since  the  date  of  its  acquisition  of 


County  Borough  status  in  1907,  but  this  merely  goes 
to  prove,  if  anything,  that  that  status  should  not 
have  been  conferred. 

The  rateable  value  of  the  Administrative  County 
area,  on  the  other  hand,  has  increased  from 
£1,816,444  in  1888  to  £3,551,446  at  the  present  time, 
an  advance  of  95  per  cent.  This  increase  is 
admittedly  substantial  when  viewed  in  isolation,  but, 
when  comiiared  with  the  Cardiff  and  Swansea  figures, 
with  the  increase  in  the  number  and  cost  of  County 
services,  with  the  general  increase  of  industry  in 
South  Wales,  and  with  the  fact  that  the  County 
rateable  value  per  head  of  population  is  less  than  it 
was  20  years  ago,  is  not,  to  say  the  least,  excessive, 
and  I have  yet  to  discover  any  valid  reason  why  the 
County  should  be  despoiled  to  serve  the  ends 
of  the  County  Boroughs,  which  have  no  greater 
responsibilities  to  bear. 

8.  The  total  acreage,  population  and  rateable  value 
of  the  areas  abstracted  from  the  Administrative 
County  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Area 

Popu- 

lation. 

Rateable 

Value. 

1889 

Swansea  extension 

839 

24,752 

£ 

11,774 

1907 

Merthyr  became  County 

17,761 

76.085 

291,396 

1918 

Borough. 

Swansea  extension 

16,398 

42,888 

111,706 

1922 

Cardiff  extension 

5,495 

19,396 

104,210 

Totals 

40,493 

163,121 

519,086 

9.  These  figures  (which,  it  may  be  remarked,  do 
not  include  the  additional  loss  to  the  County  in  con- 
sequence of  the  growth  of  rateable  value  and  jiopula- 
tion  in  the  added  areas  since  the  dates  of  their 
absorption)  represent  approximately  one-seventh  of 
the  existing  rateable  value  of  the  Administrative 
County  and  one-sixth  of  its  existing  population. 

10.  In  additio]!,  there  are  several  areas  in  the 
County,  representing  a considerable  rateable  value, 
which  are,  subject  to  incorporation,  potential  County 
Boroughs,  and  it  will  therefore  be  readily  appreciated 
that  any  continuance  of  the  present  Municipal  policy 
would  be  fraught  with  disastrous  consequences  to  the 
government  of  the  Administrative  County,  especially 
the  more  remote  rural  portions  thereof. 

11.  From  the  earliest  years  of  its  constitution 
the  County.  Council  have  always  taken  the  utmost 
advantage  of  the  powers  that  were  given  them  under 
the  Act  for  the  more  effective  government  of  the 
County.  In  particular,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
they  proceeded  at  the  outset  to  hold  Inquiries  into 
the  best  method  of  re-arranging  the  boundaries  of  the 
Sanitary  Districts,  and,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Deacon, 
the  well-known  Liverpool  engineer,  re-arranged  and 
established  a number  of  extensive  Urban  Districts 
with  boundaries  usually  drawn  along  the  ridges 
dividing  the  valleys. 

12.  All  main  roads  are  repaired  and  maintained 
direct  by  the  County  Council,  and  the  only  two  Urban 
District  Councils  that  elected  to  maintain  their  own 
main  roads  have  voluntarily'  taken  steps  to  I'everse 
their  action  and  transfer  their  main  roads  to  the 
County  Council. 

13.  The  Glamorgan  County  Council  liave  been 
greatly  interested  in  endeavouring  to  secure  for  the 
future  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  the  increasing 
population,  and  in  the  year  1906  promoted  a Bill  in 
Parliament  seeking  powers  to  e.stahlish  a County 
Authority  with  that  object.  The  powers  were 
granted  by  the  Hou.sc  of  Commons  but  reduced  by 
the  House  of  Lords  merely  to  powers  to  inquire  and 
survey  and  assist  County  Di.stricts  to  secure  supplies 
for  themselves  by  negotiation. 

3 F 
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14.  The  efforts  of  the  County  Council  within 
their  limited  powers  have,  however,  succeeded  in 
forming  or  assisting  the  formation  of  certain  Water 
Boards  consisting  of  confederations  of  several  County 
Districts,  two  of  which  are  on  a very  large  scale, 
with  a result  that  .now  the  works  of  all  water  com- 
panies in  the  County  have  been  acquired  by  public 
bodies,  and  very  large  reservoirs  have  been  or  are 
being  made,  or  have  been  sanctioned  in  secure  posi- 
tions which  will  assure  the  water  supply  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  County  for  a great  many  years  to 
come,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  water  due  to 
mining  operations  throughout  the  coalfields. 

15.  It  is  clear  that,  if  County  government  is  to 
remain  on  the  basis  settled  in  1888  and  proved 
successful  during  the  past  35  years,  and,  if  the 
lural  parts  of  the  County  are  not — by  entire  dis- 

association  from  the  wealthier  districts to  be 

rendered  incapable  of  providing  the  services  required 
these  constant  attacks  upon  the  County  areas  and  the 
ensuing  disturbance  of  their  administration  must 
cease. 


12,, '05a.  (Chairman)-.  In  paragrajih  1 of  you 
memorandum  you  say  “ The  County  of  Glamorga: 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Local  Governmen 
f S'  population  approximate!; 

ot  052,061,  and  had  a rateable  value  of  £2,718,913.’ 
In  paragraph  2 you  tell  us  the  nateablo  lalue  am 
population  of  the  County  Borouglis  of  Cardiff  am 
Swansea.  They  were  created  by  the  Act? — Yes. 

12.706.  Then  we  come  to  paragraph  3,  in  which  yoi 

mention  the  first  extension  of  Swansea.  Swansei 
apparently  went  for  an  extension  almost  immediateb 
after  the  Act  was  passed — ^that  was  in  1889.? Yes. 

12.707.  That  was  opposed  by  the  County  Council; 
— Yes. 


12,7(18.  What  happened?  Did  the  proposal  go 
through  both  Houses?— No,  the  area  for  which 
Swansea  asked  was  reduced. 

12.709.  Does  that  mean  that  the  extension  was 
refused  in  the  first  instance  and  Swansea  applied 
again  and  it  was  granted? — No. 

12.710.  It  was  reduced? — Yes.  That  is  wihat  I 
wanted  to  convey. 

12.711.  (Sir  (Falter  Nicholas) : I see  that  the 

extent  of  that  extension  was  an  acreage  of  839. 

12.712.  (Chairman) : And  a rateable  value  of 

£11,774?— Yes. 

12.713.  Then  we  come  to  the  incorporation  of 
Merthyr  in  190o?  There  had  been  no  extension  of 
Merthyr  till  then ; it  remained  the  same  till  then  ?— 
I think  so. 


12  714.  (Mr.  Pritchard  -.  You  say  “ In  the  year  1905 
the  Merthyr  Urban  District  Council  obtained  a Char- 
ter of  Incorporation  which  included  not  merely  the 
area  which  comprised  the  town  of  Merthyr  and  its 
suburbs  so  far  as  they  were  within  the  County  of 
Glamorgan,  but  also  a very  large  area  of  mountainous 
and  rural  character”?  Was  the  new  Borough  the 
same  in  area  as  the  old  Urban  District? — It  was  so. 

12,715.  It  was  merely  an  Urban  District  which  was 
converted  into  a Borough?— Yes.  It  was  what  one 
would  call  a long,  straggling  Urban  District  from 
Dowlais  to  Nelson. 

12,  il6.  They  were  not  asking  to  form  a new  boun- 
dary; they  took  the  boundary  as  they  found  it? 

That  is  SO. 


12, /17.  (Sir  (Falter  Nicholas):  Did  not  they  take 
part  of  the  County  of  Brecon  ?— That  which  was 
contiguous  to  Dowlais. 


(Sh  (Valter  Nicholas) : I will  not  dogmatise,  but 
with  that  small  exception  it  was  the  old  Urban’  Dis- 
trict area,  and  that  may  have  been  in  for  all  I know? 

12,1 18.  (Chairman)  : I think  the  constitution  of  the 
County  Borough  was  opposed  by  the  County  Council? 
— ^1  think  so. 

12,719.  At  the  Local  Inquiry? — Yes. 


12.720.  But  not  afterwards? — Yes,  and  afterwards. 

12.721.  And  in  Parliament? — Yes. 

12.722.  Then  we  come  to  paragraph  5,  with  refer- 
ence to  an  extension  of  the  County  Borough  of  Swan- 
sea asked  for  in  1916?  That  also  was  opposed  by  the 
County  Council  both  at  the  Local  Inquiry  and  in 
Parliament  ? — Yes . 

12.723.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Now  may  I ask  you  a few 
questions  about  that?  The  application  was  made  in 
1915  ? — Yes.  It  was  held  up  during  the  war ; they  did 
not  proceed  with  it  till  1918. 

(Mr.  Pritchard)  : Can  you  tell  us  what  local  gov- 
ernmenr  areas  were  added  to  the  Borough  in  1918? 
(Mr.  Lloyd)  : All  the  parts  along  the  coast. 

12.724.  (Sir  (Valter  Nicholas) : I have  a map  here. 
Was  the  whole  of  the  Parish  of  Llansamlet,  in 
Swansea  Rural  District,  added? — Yes. 

12,726.  And  the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Cockett,  in 
Swansea  Rural  District? — Yes. 

12.726.  And  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Clash  Rural 

and  Penderry,  in  the  Rural  District  of  Swansea? 

Yes. 

12.727.  And  the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Brynau,  in 
the  Rural  District  of  Gower? — Yes. 

12.728.  And  the  whole  of  the  Oystermouth  Urban 
District  ? — Yes. 

12.729.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : All  those  areas  were  added 
to  the  Borough.? — Yes. 

12, /30.  So  that  as  the  result  of  that  change  there 
were  added  to  Swansea  one  Urban  District  and  the 
whole  or  parts  of  five  Rural  Parishes  ? I want  to  get 
the  number  of  Local  Authorities  who  were  operating 
in  that  area  before,  and  the  number  who  were  opera- 
ting afterwards.  Before  the  extension  took  place 
there  were  five  Parish  Councils? — Yes. 

12.731.  Two  Rural  District  Councils — the  Swansea 

and  Gower  District  Councils? Yes. 

12.732.  One  Unban  District  Council,  and  one  Countv 
Council— that  is  Glamorgan? — Yes. 

12, i33.  And  one  Borough  Council? Yes. 

12,  / 34.  That  is  ten  Local  Authorities  ? Yes. 

12,736.  And  the  effect  was  to  substitute  one  Local 
Authority  for  those  ten? Yes. 

12.736.  To  a lai-ge  extent  I am  right  in  thinking, 
am  -I  not,  that  that  was  agreed  to  by  the  local  people? 

^At  a price ; they  were  promised  something  in  return 
for  coming  in. 

12.737.  What? — Well,  I mean  the  Borough  of 
Swansea  offered  consideralble  sums  to  the  District 
Council  and  the  Parish  Councils  to  take  over  some  of 
their  burdens. 

12, /38.  That  is  a matter  with  regard  to  which  the 
Borough  have  no  chofce,  is  it  not? — Oh,  yes,  they  have 
some  choice. 

talking  about  the  Swansea  Rural 
District  Council  now,  and  I see  you  say  in  paragraph 
5 considerable  sums  were  promised  by  the  Borough 
to  the  Swansea  Rural  District  which  relinquished  the 
above  parishes,  which  induced  the  District  Council  to 
withdraw  their  opposition  ”? Yes. 

12.740.  You  are  referring  to  the  adjustment?— Yes. 
(Mr.  Lloyd)  : No,  he  is  not.  Are  you  not  r6ferrin<r 

to  differential  rating?  “ 

(ilD;.  Pritchard)  ; No,  it  is  an  offer  to  the  Rural 
District  Council.  He  says  the  offer  was  nrade  to  the 
Rural  District  Council. 

12.741. ^  (Mr.  Lloyd)  (to  the  (Vitness) : Was  it  not 
, differential  rating  that  was  offered  during  the 
Inquiry? — Yes. 

12.742.  And  it  was  accepted,  and  the  opposition 
withdrawn .? — That  was  it. 

(.Sir  (Valter  Nicholas) : And  there  was  one  further 
thing,  the  promise  of  a sewerage  system? 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : Sanitary  improvements. 

12.743.  (Sir  (Valter  Nicholas) : And  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  highway? — Yes,  some  of  which  has 
not  been  carried  out. 

(Sir  (Valter  Nicholas) : As  I know  to  iny  cost,  for  1 
motored  over  it  recently. 
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12  744.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : The  position  was  this, 
that’hoth  the  Borough  and  these  areas. required  some 
new  system  of  disposing  of  their  sewage? — Yes. 

12,745.  That  was.  so,  was  it  not? — Yes. 

12'746.  And  the  proposal  put  forward  by  the 
Borough  was  to  carry  this  out  in  combination,  one 
scheme  for  the  lot? — Yes. 

12.747.  That  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
extension,  I presume?— Yes,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
completely  carried  out. 

12.748.  I suppose  it  is  a very  large  thing,  is  it  not? 
—Well,  we  may  perhaps  differ  with  regard  to  it  being 
a very  large  thing  for  the  County  Borough  of 
Swansea. 

12  749.  What  does  it  cost? — I could  not  say  ofr- 
hand  now.  We  are  now  in  1924;  and  this  extension 
was  granted  in  1918. 

{Mr.  PHtchard) : Quite  so,  but  it  may  have  been 
a very  large  scheme. 

12,750.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : I think  that  we  might  take  it 
that  the  extension  in  1918  was  entirely  to  the  west, 
right  out  to  Oystermouth? — That  is  so. 

*12  751.  And  the  extension  asked  for  in  1919  was 
on  the  east? — Yes,  or  more  to  the  south,  towards 
Neath. 

12.752.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : I do  not  think  that 
that' is  quite  right: — it  was  an  all-round  extension? — 

That  is  so.  . 

12.753.  It  was  an  all-round  extension  except  into 
the  sea,  which  they  could  not  acquire? — They  could 
not  extend  the  coast. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : They  have  not  developed 
their  methods  for  that ! 

■ (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Llansamlet  is  on  the  east. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : The  sea  was  already  occupied  with 
their  sewage. 

12,764.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Can  you  tell  us  what 

effect  that  change  has  had  upon  the  local  government 
of  this  area? — No,  I cannot  tell  you. 

12,766.  You  do  not  know? — No,  1 do  not  know. 

12.756.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins):  I understand  that  in 
paragraph  5 you  desire  to  call  our  .attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  larger  part  of  the  area  added  in  1918 
was  not  at  the  time  urban  in  character? — That  is  so. 

12.757.  You  say,  “ the  character  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  above  area  was  in  no  way  urban,  and  included 
mountain  land  running  up  to  a height  of  894  feet 
above  the  sea  upon  which  the  town  of  Swansea  is 
situate,  and  extending  in  an  irregular  area  of  five 
and  even  six  miles  from  the  Town  Hall”? — ^Yes, 
from  the  Guildhall  of  Swansea. 

12.758.  “ And  also  extending  into  other  drainage 
areas  than  those  whidh  discharged  into  the  previously 
existing  County  Borough”? — ^Yes. 

12,769.  In  this  particular  case  there  were  many 
features  present  to  which  I understand  your  County 
Council  took  objection? — ^We  did. 

12.760.  That  they  were  taking  in  land  which  was 
not  already  urban,  that  there  was  not  the  reason 
frequently  given,  that  it  must  be  all  within  the  same 
drainage  system,  and  that  there  were  not  only  the 
inducements  of  differential  rating  but  a specific 
promise  of  sanitary  improvement  ? — That  is  so. 

12.761.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : And  those  induce- 
ments had  been  held  out  by  the  Corporation  to  the 
Local  Authorities,  with  the  result  that  the  Local 
Authorities  struck  a bargain  with  the  CorpoTation 
and  very  much  weakened  the  position  of  your  County 
Council? — That  is  so. 

12.762.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Where  do  you  get  your 
figures  in  paragraph  5 from? — I think  you  will  find 
that  they  have  been  derived  from  the  inquiries  that 
were  made  at  the  time  in  preparation  for  the  opposi- 
tion. Do  jmu  refer  to  the  figures  with  regard  to  the 
acreage  and  the  ratea.ble  value? 

12.763.  Yes? — I think  that  they  are  taken  from  the 
documents  which  were  prepared  at  the  time  when  the 
Local  Inquiry  w.as  on  foot. 


12.764.  I am  told  that  they  are  not  quite  accurate? 

I do  nob  know  that  much  turns  upon  it,  but  perhaps 
I may  have  them  looked  up  .and  see  if  I agree  with 
them?  I do  not  think  the  inaccuracy  is  serious? — I 
would  not'  pledge  myself  in  regard  to  those  figures.  I 
think  they  have  been  taken  from  the  documents  which 
were  prepared  at  the  time  the  Local  Inquiry  was 
made. 

12.765.  I rather  assume  that  you  do  not  make  your- 
self personally  responsible  for  them? — That  is  so. 

12.766.  Just  on  the  question  of  the  rural  parts, 
the  parts  which  were  rural  in  character,  di.d  your 
County  Council  in  their  opposition  make  a ]ioint  of 
them  and  .ask  for  different  boundaries,  excluding 
those  rural  parts  ? — That  I could  not  say  from 
memory  now,  but  I think  that  we  did.  I could  not 
be  quite  certain  with  regard  to  that. 

12.767.  You  know  that  very  often  a Borough  will 
ask  for  a whole  parish  in  order  that  the  whole  .area 
may  be  before  the  tribunal,  and  the  tribunal  may 
grant  one  part  and  reject  another  part,  attaching 
no  great  importance  to  the  rural  part  ? In  that 
case,  you  say,  your  County  Council  objected  to  the 
inclusion  of  the  rural  part,  and,  notwithstanding 
that,  it  was  included? — ^Yes,  I think  so. 

12.768.  The  local  people  were  in  favour  of  the 
whole  of  it  coming  in  ? — Yes,  for  the  reasons  that  1 
have  already  stated. 

12.769.  Are  you  sure  that  those  were  the  reasons? 

Oh,  yes.  'Certain  promises  were  held  out  to  them 

that  things  would  be  done. 

12.770.  Would  this  have  relation  to  these  more 
rural  parts  of  the  Parishes  which  were  draining  into 
the  watershed? — No,  I do  not  think  that  it  would. 

12.771.  They  pressed  to  come  in,  did  they,  not?— 
That  I could  not  say  for  the  mioment. 

12.772.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  AVere  you  not  in 
Prance  during  most  of  the  time? — I was  going  to 
say  that — I am  much  obliged  to  you.  During  this 
very  Inquiry,  of  course,  I was  .a.way  in  Prance,  If 
you  put  to  me  some  questions  with  regard  to  the 
later  application  of  1919-20,  I shall  be  able  to  give 
you  fuller  facts  with  regard  to  it. 

12.773.  Who  can  give  us  the  full  facts  ? I want 
to  be  quite  frank — I do  not  think  that  the  whole 
position  with  regard  to  this  application  is  set  out 
in  your  evidence?  I have  not  pressed  you  upo-n  it, 
because  I know  that  during  the  whole  of  this  time 
you  were  away  ' with  your  battalion  in  Prance  ? — 
Quite.  We  could  get  some  other  member  of  the 
County  Council  to  answer  those  questions. 

12.774.  You  have  been  put  in  to  give  evidence 
because  you  are  a representative  of  the  Glamorgan 
County  Council  on  the  County  Councils  Association? 
— Yes.  I was  asked  to  deal  more  generally  with  the 
question  of  the  road's  and  education,  and  the  effect 
that  changes  of  area  have  had  upon  our  County.  With 
regard  to  the  second  'Swansea  proposal  of  1919-20,  I 
shall  be  able  personally  to  give  you  information. 

12.775.  I particularly  want  to  know,  not  what  the 
effect  has  been  upon  the  County,  which,  of  course,  you 
can  tell  us  about,  but  what  it  has  been  upon  tlio 
Borough,  about  which  I understand  you  are  not  in 
a position  to  say  anything? — I am  not. 

12.776.  Have  you  motored  over  the  Swansea 
Borough  road  lately? — have,  unfortunately. 

12.777.  Does  that  show  any  signs  of  improvement? — 
None  whatever. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Evidently  it  was  not  kept  up  by 
anybody? 

12.778.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : At  this  Inquiry,  which  ex- 
tended more  or  less  from  1915  onwards,  owing  to  the 
war,  among  the  grounds  for  the  large  extension  which 
took  place,  a great  po’int  was  made,  was  it  not,  of  the 
requirements  of  drainage  for  the  whole  district?  Was 
it  not  said  that  'Swansea  itself  reijuired  to  make  new 
arrangements  for  their  outfall,  and  that  all  these  dis- 
tricts right  away  down  to  Oystermouth,  more  or  lees — 
I do  not  say  all  equally — required  attention,  and  that 
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the  right  way  to  deal  with  them  was  in  one  hand, 
hawing  a capacious  outfall  sewer  running  'parallel  with 
the  estuary  and  carrying  the  whole  of  the  sewage  out 
to  sea? — I think  that  you  are  right;  that  prospect  was 
held  out,  ihut  nothing  has  been  done. 

12.779.  I will  come  to  that,  Ihut  so  much  was  that 
considered  of  importance  that  as  a matter  of  fact  it 
was  made  a sine  qua  non  that  two  Inquiries  should 
he  carried  on  simultaneously ; one  in  regard  to  sanc- 
tion for  a loan  for  this  large  drainage  sj^tem,  and 
the  other  in  regard  to  the  extension,  and  the  two  In- 
(juiries  were  carried  on  together,  and  the  loan  was 
granted  for  this  hig  system  and  the  extension  was 
granted  also?  Is  that  so?— I will  take  it  from  you. 

(Mr.  Lloyd)  : I do  not  want  anything  taken  from 
me;  I am  only  speaking  from  recollection? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : My  recollection  agrees  with 
yours. 

12.780.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : I think  that  it  was  so.  Then 
I understand  from  you  that,  at  any  rate,  no  great 
speed  has  been  apparent  in  carrying  out  the  drainage 
system? — I think  that  is  correct. 

12.781.  (Mr.  Fritcha/rd) : Was  nothing  done  ? — ^I 
will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  nothing  was  done, 
but  nothing  appreciable  was  done  in  1920  when  the 
last  application  came  forward,  and  I do  not  think 
that  any  material  progress  has  been  made  since. 

12.782.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : With  regard  to  the 
1918  application,  I think  that  the  position  with 
regard  to  the  earlier  applications  is  very  much  as 
Mr.  Honoratus  Lloyd  has  described  it,  speaking  again 
from  memory,  and  that  the  County  Council,  having 
regard  to  the  physical  features  of  the  district,  and 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Lloyd  has  brought  out,  and  the 
further  fact  that  the  Local  Authorities  had  come  to 
this  agreement  with  Swansea  beoause  they  were  going 
to  have  some  special  advantages,  did  not  offer  a very 
strenuous  opposition  to  that  ex-tension  ? — No. 

12.783.  But  now  we  come  to  1910-20,  and  I want 
to  see  what  was  the  further  extension  that  was 
asked  for?  In  that  application  did  Swansea  still 
ask  for  extensions  further  east?  It  is  interes-t- 
ing  to  look  at  the  maps  put  in  with  the  Representa- 
tions. Having  converted  what  we  see  green  there, 
on  the  first  application,  into  what  is  green  on  that 
plan,  they  were  not  satisfied  with  their  ex-tension, 
but  made  an  application  for  'a  still  further  area  to 
the  east  of  their  Borough? — Yes. 

12.784.  And  that  included  the  parishes  of 
Coedffranc,  Dyffryn-Clydaoh,  and  Blaenhonddan,  and 
practically  up  to  the  Borough  of  Neath? — Yes. 

12,786.  (Sir  William  Middlehrook) : Did  it  go  to 
the  west  side  of  -the  river? — The  east  side  of  the 
river. 

12.786.  Swansea  wanted  to  go  to  the  east  side,  and 
Nea-th  was  on  the  west  side? — ^Yes. 

12.787.  And  Neath  wanted  to  go  further  south  to 
include  Briton  Ferry? — Yes. 

12.788.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : And  in  Coedffranc, 
1 think  that  there  are  the  works  of  the  National  Oil 
Refineries,  Limited? — ^Yes. 

12.789.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : Some  land  had  also  been 
acquired  by  Baldwins’  ? — Yes,  that  is  another  indus- 
try. Baldwins’  are  next  door.  The  controvemy  was 
with  regard  to  Landaroy. 

12.790.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Part  of  this  appli- 
cation was  granted  by  the  Minister,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

12.791.  After  a very  strenuous  fight  in  which  all 
these  parties,  the  Neath  Rural  District  and  Neath 
Borough,  appeared  in  opposition?  Notwithstanding 
their  opposition  it  was  granted  by  the  Inspector  who 
was  sent  down  — On  behalf  of  the  Minister  of  Health, 
yes. 

12.792.  Then  you  had  to  appeal  to  Parliament  and 
carry  your  opposition  to  Parliament? — We  had. 

12.793.  And  I think  that  Parliament  rejected  it? — 
With  the  exception  of  a very  email  portion,  which 
was  granted;  but  Swansea  had  never  applied  to  have 
that  added. 


12.794.  Did  the  County  Council  and  these  other 
Authorities  view  -with  alarm  -this  further  attempt 
by  Swansea  to  extend  the  County  Borough  into  the 
area  of  the  County  ? — We  did,  and  if  you  look  at  the 
map  you  will  see  they  left  some  portions  of  the  Parish 
of  Dyffryn-Clydach  and  some  portions  of  Blaen- 
honddan to  run  -with  a strip  of  the  Rural  District 
light  up  to  Resolven.  The  p-noposal  of  Swansea  at 
the  time  would  mean  that  a portion  of  the  Blaen- 
honddan Parish  and  Dyffryn-Clydach  would  be  left 
to  remain  in  the  Rural  District,  and  if  you  look  at 
the  line  on  the  map  where  it  says  “ Dylais  Lower,’’ 
you  will  see  that  it  would  be  a long  strip  of  land 
running  through  the  valley. 

12.795.  (Chairman)  : Is  that  west  or  east? — It  is 
going  east— and  they  proposed  to  leave  that  in  the 
Neath  Rural  District. 

12.796.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : As  shown  on  that 
plan — on  the  right  of  the  dotted  line? — Yes. 

12.797.  As  shown  on  the  plan  marked  “A,”  which 
is  attached  -to  their  Representation? — That  is  so. 

12.798.  I want  you  to  explain  this,  “ The  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  rejected  the  extension,  and 
although  they  indicated  a minor  adjustment  of  the 
boundary  of  the  Borough  that  might  have  been 
granted,  this  has  not  been  applied  for”? — The  Cor- 
Xioration  have  not  taken  any  steps. 

12.799.  You  say  the  Parhamenitary  Committee 
indicated  that  they  might  take  them?  Did  they  not 
pass  the  Bill?  Did  Parliament  pass  that  portion  of 
the  scheme,  and  did  Swansea  refuse  to  take  it  up  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  -the  position. 

(Mr.  Lloyd)  : No. 

(Sir  Lewis  Bea/rd) : 'Surely  that  cannot  be  so,  if 
Parliament  passed  it? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I cannot  quite  understand 
that  ? 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : It  is  more  accurate  as  he  puts  it  in 
his  paragraph.  He  says  “ they  indicated  a minor 
adljustment  of  the  boundary  of  the  Borough  that 
might  have  been  granted,”  but  nobody  took  'advan- 
tage of  it? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) ; The  whole  thing  went  out ; 
they  did  not  accept  what  was  offered. 

(Chairman) : It  was  all  or  nothing? 

12.800.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I think  that  you 
can  speak  on  this  poiint  with  regard  to  the  parish  of 
Coedffranc  and  these  other  places  which  they  sought 
to  attach  in  the  1919-20  application  ? Where  does  the 
community  of  interest  lie  there? — iWith  Neath. . 

12.801.  You  were  born  in  Coedffranc? — Yes. 

12.802.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : The  development  is  due  to 
Neath? — Naturally.  All  the  interests  and  everything 
else  are  naturally  attached  to  Neath. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Every  Monday  morning  for 
about  seven  years  I used  to  walk  from-  Neath  to  collect 
rents  for  my  people. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Where  did  you  walk  from? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Neath. 

12.803.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : I am  not  sure  that  we 
have  the  whole  of  these  facts  now?  You  point  out 
in  your  memorandum,  or  rather  you  seem  to  suggest, 
that  it  is  strange  that,  having  got  an  extension  in 
1918,  the  Corpora-bion  should  apply  in  the  very  next 
year  for  another?  That,  I rather  assumed  from  your 
memorandum,  you  regard  as  strange? — Yes. 

12.804.  Is  not  the  explanation  this,  that  they  heard 
or  saw  that  Neath  were  about  to  apply  for  that  area, 
which  they  thought  should  more  properly  belong  to 
Swansea? — ^I  could  not  say  what  was  in  the  minds 
of  the  Swansea  Corporation’s  advisers. 

12.805.  No,  but  you  might  be  able  to  say  whether 
Nea-th  were  making  an  application? — Oh,  yes. 

12.806.  I think  we  may  fairly  assume  that  that 
was  the  reason? — Probably. 

12.807.  Did  the  Neath  application  extend  up  to 
the  boundary  of  the  County  Borou^  of  Swansea? 
Did  it  take  in  the  whole  of  the  intervening  district? 
— I think  that  it  took  in  the  whole  of  Coedffranc. 
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12,808.  And  Swansea  probably,  not  having  your 
view  but  their  own,  thought  that  Coedffranc  more 
properly  belonged  to  them.? — They  certainly  were  of 
that  opinion. 

12809.  The  explanation  of  their  applying  the  fol- 
lowing year  is  that  another  Borough  were  seeking  to 
take  this  Parish,  which  they  thought,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  ought  more  properly  to  come  to  them? — 
Yes.  I think  that  you  are  right  there,  but  there 
was  a motive  behind  it,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  both 
places;  and  Neath  thought  that  they  had  a better 
title  to  it  because  the  natural  flow  of  everything  wa.s 
towards  Neath. 

12.810.  And  Parliament  would  not  give  it  to  either  ? 

— They  did  not  do  so  at  the  time. 

12.811.  I mean  Parliament  did  not  give  it? — No. 

12.812.  {Col.  Williams) : Coedffranc  is  in  the  Neath 
Rural  District  and  not  in  the  Swansea  Rural  Dis- 
trict?— That  is  so. 

12.813.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Parliament  did  not 
agree  with  the  Inspector? — No,  they  -rejected  his 
report  entirely. 

12.814.  The  Inspector  gave  this  part  to  Swansea  .as 
against  Neath’s  claim  for  it? — -Yes. 

12.815.  According  to  Neath’s  contention  it  was  the 
natural  parent  of  this  outlying  district;  the  Inspec- 
tor rejected  that,  and  Parliament  rejected  both 
views? — Yes. 

12.816.  Neath’s  record  financially  at  the  time  being 
not  good? — Being  none  too  rosy.  The  application  of 
Swansea  was  as  I have  stated,  and,  however  the 
Inspector  on  behalf  of  the  Minister  came  to  give  it, 
it  proved  that  the  motive  of  Swansea  was  simply 
to  get  that  portion  ,of  Coedffranc  that  would  have  in- 
cluded Baldwins’  housing  scheme  and  the  works  of 
the  National  Oil  Refineries,  Limited,  beoause  he  drew 
a line  right  through  houses  in  a street. 

12.817.  {Sir  William  Middlebrook)  : Was  not  part 
of  Swansea’s  ground  of  claim  that  these  Oil  Works 
were  going  to  be  erected  in  Coedffranc,  but  that  there 
was  either  one  or  two  lines  of  pipe  running  right 
down  to  Swansea  Docks,  by  which  the  oil  would  be 
conveyed  to  go  on  shipboard? — That  is  correct. 

12.818.  Was  not  the  Inspector’s  decision  to  give  the 
Coedffranc  part  to  Swansea  and  the  northern  part 
of  the  Neath  Rural  District  to  Neath  Borough? — 

I do  not  think  that  he  went  as  far  as  that. 

{Sir  William  Middlebrook) : I am  speaking  from 
recollection,  but  I think  that  I am  right. 

(dfr.  Lloyd) : Did  not  the  Inspector  divide 

Coedffranc,  giving  the  southern  pai't  to  Swansea  and 
the  northern  part  to  Neath? 

12.819.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : That  is  what  you 
state,  that  he  drew  a line? — ^Yes,  but  I did  not  under- 
stand that  in  his  report  he  gave  that  portion  of 
Coedffranc  to  Neath,  except  that  it  was  to  be  left  in 
the  Neath  Rural  District? 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Nobody  has  seen  the  Inspector’s 
report,  I suppose?  What  we  have  is  the  decision  of 
the  Minister  of  Health? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Did  not  the  Minister  make 
two  Orders,  one  extending  the  County  Borough  of 
Swansea,  and  the  other  extending  the  Borough  of 
N eath  ? 

{Mr.  Lloyd):  Yes;  there  were  two  separate  In- 
quiries. 

12.820.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : Were  not  two  Orders 

made? — ^Yes,  but  not  in  this  direction. 

12.821.  It  was  further  east  of  Neath  that  they  had 
the  extension?  He  did  not  bring  the  two  Boroughs 
together,  so  that  they  were  adjoining? — No. 

12.822.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Ne.ath  Rural  Dis- 
trict were  strongly  opposed  to  losing  Coedffranc, 
either  to  Neath  or  Swansea? — ^Yes. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : 1 think  that  Neath  Rural 
District  won  as  against  Neath  Borough,  but  with 
regard  to  Swansea,  the  Inspector,  for  the  reason  Sir 
William  pointed  out,  thought  they  had  a claim 
because  the  pipe  line  went  to  the  port.  We  can  leave 
it  there. 


12.823.  {Col.  Williams):  Where  was  Skewentogo? 

— The  major  portion  of  Skewen  was  to  go  to  Swansea. 

12.824.  {Mr.  Turton)  : I think  that  we  may  take 
it,  so  far  as  the  Inspector  of  the  Ministry  of  Health 
was  concerned,  that  his  recommendations  were 
rejected,  and  then  you  come  finally  to  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament which  does  justice? — I beg  your  pardon? 

12.825.  The  original  report  of  the  Ineiiector  is 
rejected  when  it  comes  to  the  fair  and  impartial 
tribunal,  namely,  Paidiament? — Yes. 

12,820.  Is  not  that  Tather  an  argument  in  favour 
of  doing  away  altogether  with  an  Inquiry  by  an 
Inspector  of  the  Ministry  of  Health? — I think  so. 

12.827.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Would  you  be  pre- 
pared to  substitute  any  outside  tribunal  for  Parlia- 
ment?— I would  prefer  their  coming  to  Parliament. 

12.828.  {Ghairmam)  : The  question  of  procedure  is 
rather  a long  subject;  I do  not -know  whether  you 
propose  to  touch  upon  it?  I might  ask  you  this 
general  question : you  say  that  you  prefer  their 
coming  direct  to  Parliament?  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  pi’efei’ — to  put  it  shortly — the  Private  Bill 
procedure  to  be  adopted  in  eveiy  case  as  against  the 
Provisional  Order  procedure,  that  is  to  say,  you  would 
have  no  Local  Inquiry  at  all? — I think  so.  In  my 
opinion,  that  would  be  the  better  course. 

12.829.  No  Local  Inquiry  of  any  kind — I am  not 
speaking  of  the  Inquiry  by  the  Inspector  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  necessarily,  but  any  other  kind 
of  Local  Inquiry'? — Quite. 

12.830.  You  think  that  it  is  undesirable  to  have  a 
Local  Inquiry? — Yes. 

12.831.  {Mr.  Pritchaird) : May  I put  one  question 
on  that?  I do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary?  I 
take  it  that  what  you  han^e  said  applies  to  the 
seriously  opposed  oases  ? You  would  not  necessarily 
■apply  the  same  rule  to  the  simiple  or  unopposed  case  ? 

■ — Oh,  no.  If  there  is  more  or  less  common  agreement 
and  there  is  no  opposition,  I would  not  in  that  case 
insist  upon  the  pioinoters  proceeding  by  Private 
Bill. 

{Mr.  Pritchard) : That  is  rather  important, 

beoause  in  the  past  the  majority  of  extensions  have 
been  unopposed  ? 

12.832.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Or  if  they  have  been 
opposed  at  the  Local  Inquiry,  the  ventilation  of  the 
matter  at  the  Inquiry,  or  possibly  negotiations,  have 
led  to  a settlement  which  has  made  it  unnecessary 
to  have  a fight  in  Pairliament  ? A great  number  of 
oases  have  happened  like  that,  have  they  not?  We 
have  had  it  in  evidence  before  us? — I could  not  speak 
from  experience. 

12.833.  {Mr.  Turton) : Is  it  not  the  cumulative 
effect  of  these  numerous  applications  that  now  makes 
it  necessary  for  the  Royal  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  whole  question  ? — Yes. 

12.834.  It  may  be  that  you  have  given  way  on 
various  occasions  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  on  account 
of  pressure,  and  other  reasons,  ))ut  now  has  the 
time  come  when  it  is  necessary  that  some  definite 
rule  should  be  laid  down  ? I understand  that  in 
your  deliberate  judgment  you  prefer  procedure  by 
Private  Bill  to  procedure  by  Provisional  Order  ? — 
That  is  so.  We  have  several  instances  in  the  County 
of  Glamorgan  in  which  we  have  not  put  up  any 
vexatious  opposition  at  all,  but  have  given  way. 

{Mr.  Turton) : That  could  be  done  equally  well 
on  a Private  Bill,  I take  if? 

12.835.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Is  not  the 

Glamorgan  experience  this,  chat  as  regards  the  first 
extension  of  the  County  Borough  of  Swansea  there 
was  a large  measure  of  agreement? — That  is  so. 

12,336.  But  that,  following  thac-  extension,  there 
were  in  the  County  of  Glamorgan  applications  for 
further  extensions;  there  is  the  further  application 
of  Swansea  itself,  which  an  Inspector  reported  in 
favour  oi? — Yes. 

{Sir  Tjewis  Beard) : It  may  bo  only  a verbal 
criticism,  but  we  do  not  know  what  the  Inspector  did? 
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12.837.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I will  withdraw 

that.  I will  put  it  in  another  form.  I will  accept 
that  correction,  which  is  quite  in  ■ order.  (To  the 
witness) : As  the  result  of  the  Inquiry  the  matter  pro- 
ceeded — Yes. 

12.838.  And  the  Order  was  made? — ^Yes. 

12.839.  That  is,  on  the  second  Swansea  application? 
— Yes. 

12.840.  As  the  result  of  an  Inquiry  in  the  case  of 
ihe  Neath  application,  an  Order  was  made? — ^Yes. 

12.841.  As  the  result  of  an  Inquiry  in  Cardiff,  when 
the  Cardiff  application  came  on,  an  Order  was  made? 
—Yes. 

12.842.  Now  we  haue  three  concrete  cases  in  Gla- 
morganshire. The  fate  in  Parliament  of  those  cases 
— see  if  I am  right — ^was  that  the  Swansea  application 
was  rejected? — Yes. 

12.843.  What  happened  with  regard  to  the  Neath 
application? — That  was  rejected. 

12.844.  The  Cardiff  application  was  very  consider- 
ably modified? — Yes.  The  main  part  of  it  was  re- 
jected. 

12,846.  Does  that  encourage  you  to  hold  the 
opinion  that  these  Local  Inquiries  are  useful,  or 
would  you  prefer  to  go  straight  to  Parliament,  as  you 
said  in  answer  to  Mr.  Turton? — As  I indicated,  I 
should  prefer  the  applications  to  go  straight  to 
Parliament. 

12.846.  (Col.  Williams) : Do  you  not  think  that 
there  is  an  advantage  in  having  a Local  Inquiry 
first? — I do  not  think  so.  Our  experience,  as  I have 
already  said  in  reply  to  Sir  Walter,  has  been  the 
other  way. 

12.847.  Is  your  objection  on  the  ground  of  expense? 
Even  if  you  have  a Provisional  Order,  you  still  have 
your  appeal  to  Parliament  in  the  same  way?  Is  it 
on  the  ground  of  expense  that  you  object  to  the  Local 
Inquiry? — My  objection  is  that  the  Local  Inquiry  is, 
to  begin  with,  unnecessary  and  is  a waste  of  time, 
as  evidenced  by  these  three  Inquiries  which  have  been 
held. 

12.848.  When  you  say  that  it  is  a waste  of  time,  it 
is  conceivable,  even  on  that  amswer  of  yours,  that  the 
Local  Inquiries  may  have  eliminated  a large  number 
of  the  subjects  of  discussion  which  were  subsequently 
dealt  with  in  Parliament .? — 1 do  not  think  so.  I 
went  through  that  in  the  case  of  Swansea  and  in  the 
case  of  Cardiff,  and  I do  not  think  that  the  Local 
Inquiry  was  of  any  material  benefit  at  all. 

12.849.  Have  you  considered  whether  the  Parlia- 
mentary Inquiry  should  be  made  by  a Joint  Com- 
mittee of  both  Houses  of  Parliament?  That  would 
effect  a reduction  of  expense,  would  it  not? — ^Yes. 

12.850.  So  that  on  the  ground  of  expense  that 
would  meet  your  case? — Yes. 

12.851.  Have  you  considered  it  from  that  point  of 
view? — No,  I am  afraid  I have  not. 

12.852.  (Mr.  Turton)  : The  Swansea  Local  Inquiry 
was  a very  protracted  Inquiry? — It  was. 

12.853.  Would  I be  right  in  saying  that  it  lasted 
something  like  three  weeks? — I think  so. 

12.854.  On  the  verge  of  three  weeks? — Yes. 

12.856.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Which  Inquiry  is  this — 
the  first  or  the  second? — The  1919-20  Inquiry. 

12,866.  That  was  mainly  in  regard  to  Coedffranc? 
—Yes. 

(Sir  William  Middlebrook) : Do  you  refer  to  the 
Inquiry  by  the  Inspector  of  the  Ministry? 

(Mr.  Turton) : Yes,  before  the  Inspector. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : We  are  going  to  contrast  it 
with  Parliament,  to  the  benefit  of  Parliament. 

12.857.  (Mr.  Turton) : Was  the  proposal  not  some- 
thing like  three  or  four  days  in  Committee  when  it 
came  before  Parliament? — I think  that  it  was  four 
days. 

12,868.  I do  not  know  whether  you  can  tell  us  this? 
We  have  had  evidence  as  to  the  enormous  cost  of 
these  Local  Inquiries.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of 


what  the  cost  of  this  Local  Inquiry  at  Swansea  was? 
— No.  I know  that  it  must  have  been  a very  large 
amount. 

12,869.  A very  expensive  Inquiry,  in  addition  to 
taking  up  the  time  of  a large  number  of  otherwise 
busy  officials? — Yes. 

12,860.  (Chairman) : May  I ask  you  whether  any 
arrangements  were  com©  to  at  the  Local  Inquiry? 
Were  many  of  the  difficulties  got  out  of  the  way 
then? — No,  I do  not  think  that  they  were — not  a 
single  one. 

1.2,861.  No  opposition  was  withdrawn? — No. 

(Chairman) : It  was  fought  .all  over  again? 

12,862.  (Mr.  Twrton) : It  was  fought  de  novo,  as 
if  it  had  come  entirely  fresh  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  ? — Yes. 

12, 863-  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : Was  it  a Local  Inquiry  into 
the  application  of  Sw,ansea  alone,  or  was  it  a Local 
Inquiry  that  covered  the  Swansea  application  and  t!ie 
Neath  application — and  another  application  also,  I 
think  .f — Yes,  the  application  of  Aberavon  (now  Port 
Talbot).  It  was  a very  long-drawn-out  affair. 

(Mr.  Lloyd)  : I am  not  saying  it  was  not;  they  are 
sometimes. 

12,864.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : If  that  is  so,  surely  the 
Port  Talbot  Order  was  confirmed  by  Parliament,  was 
it  not?  You  say  that  the  Local  Inquiry  covered  the 
three,  the  extensions  of  Swansea,  of  Neath,  and  of 
Aberavon,  that  is.  Port  Talbot? — No,  that  was  a 
different  application  altogether. 

12,8(55.  As  a matter  of  fact,  that  did  result  in  an 
Order  which  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  Parlia- 
ment?— Yes,  and  the  Glamorgan  County  Council,  for 
some  i-eason,  did  not  oppose. 

12.866.  For  a very  good  reason,  I suppose? — ^Yes. 

12.867.  (Chairman) : Shall  we  pass  to  the  Cardiff 
extension,  to  which  you  refer  in  paragraph  6?  The 
County  Council  in  this  case  did  not  oppose  at  the 
Local  Inquiry,  I gather,  but  did  oppose  in  Parlia- 
ment? Is  that  so? — I do  not  think  that  wp  opposed 
in  Parliament. 

12.868.  I see  that  Parliament  granted  this  applica- 
tion with  modifications;  the  .decision  of  Parliament 
was  that  Penarth  and  parts  of  two  Rural  Districts 
should  be  excluded? — Yes. 

12.869.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : When  the  Cai’dift 

applicatio.n  was  made  you  were  home? — May  I be 
a.llowed  to  explain  that  we  left  the  opposition 

12.870.  I am  coming  to  that.  The  County  Council 
did  not  appear  in  opposition,  hut  they  gave  their 
evidence  through  other  Local  Authorities  who  were 
affected  ? — Yes . 

12.871.  I happened  to  he  upstairs.  For  instance, 
the  Chief  Constable  of  Glamorgan  gave  evidence  on 
behalf  of  the  Penarth  Urban  District  Council? — That 
is  so. 

12.872.  And  therefore,  although  the  County  Council 
did  not  appear  separately,  some  of  their  .officers  gave 
evidence  in  support  of  other  Local  Authorities  in 
opposition  to  the  scheme? — You  are  correct.  1 
myself  gave  evidence  on  behalf  of  Penarth  as  a 
member  of  the  Roads  and  Bridges  Committee  of  the 
County  Council. 

12.873.  The.  City  of  Cardiff  in  1920  applied  to  take 
in  the  Penarth  Urban  District,  which  was  a self- 
contained  Urban  District  of — I forget  the  population  ? 
— It  was  self-contained  and  very  compact. 

12.874.  Penarth  had  an  estimated  population  of 
16,700  people.  It  had  been  a local  government  area 
since  the  year  1902,  and  it  bad  a rateable  value  in 
1920  of  £124,000? — I think  that  those  are  the  figures. 

12,876.  And  it  w.as  an  absolutely  self-contained 
area  ? — Yes. 

12,876.  There  was  no  fault  to  be  found  with  its 
local  government,  except  that  there  was  an  attack 
made  with  regard  to  the  police  administration  at 
the  docks,  so  far  as  I recollect  1 — That  is  the  only 
one. 
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12.877.  With  that  one  exception,  no  fault  could 
be  found  with  its  methods  of  administration? — None 
were  put  up  against  it. 

12.878.  And  the  population  had  voted  ovei-whelm- 
iiigly  against  being  annexed  to  Cardiff? — ^That  is  so. 

12.879.  Notwithstanding  that,  Cardiff  sought  to 
swallow  up  this  urban  area?  Have  you  the  figures 
there?  What  was  the  area?  I do  not  want  the 
area  which  they  obtained,  but  what  was  the  County 
area  embraced  in  the  application?  Can  you  give 
me  that? — No,  I do  not  think  that  I have  it. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Perhaps  I may  be  allowed 
to  fill  it  in  from  the  Representation  made  by  the 
City? 

(Chairman)  : If  you  please. 

12.880.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Did  it  embrace  a 
very  large  number  of  purely  rural  Parishes  on  the 
outskirts  of  Cardiff? — It  did;  about  ten  or  twelve  in 
number,  if  I remember  correctly. 

12.881.  I would  like'  to  check  that,  because  in  some 
of  your  figures  you  only  give  the  area  which  is  added, 
but  it  may  be  that  this  is  right : “In  the  year  1920 
the  Cardiff  City  ^also  applied  for  a very  large  exten- 
sion of  its  boundaries  consisting  of  an  area  of  28,067 
acres,  with  an  estimated  population  of  46,388.”  Then 
you  go  on  to  point  out  that  the  added  area  granted 
to  Cardiff  on  this  application  was  only  5,496  acres? — 
Yes. 

12.882.  So  that  if  28,067  >acres  was  the  area  covered 
by  the  application,  they  applied  for  nearly  five  times 
their  existing  area,  which  was  6,489  acres? — Some- 
where about  that. 

12.883.  I was  asking  you  whether  that  did  not  in- 
clude a very  considerable  rural  population,  such  as 
the  people  of  Lisvane,  Llanishen,  Llanideyrn,  and 
St.  Fagans? — Yes. 

12.884.  Those  are  purely  rural,  and  Radyr  as  resi- 
dential?— ^Yes. 

12,886.  Then  did  they  go  down  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Penarth  and  then  go  to  St.  Andrew’s  Major, 
Sully,  and  Lavernock,  and  did  they  take  a clean 
sweep  round  Cardiff  as  far  as  they  could  without  ex- 
tending into  the  County  of  Monmouth,  because 
Cardiff  is  on  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  County 
of  Glamorgan?  Without  extending  into  the  County 
of  Monmouth,  did  they  take  the  largest  sweep  they 
could  in  the  County  of  Glamorgan? — They  did. 

12.886.  Did  the  whole  of  that  application  go  for- 
ward to  Parliament  in  the  Order  made  after  the  Local 
Inquiry?  Could  you  tell  me  that? — ^No,  I could  not. 

12.887.  But,  at  any  rate,  in  part  it  did  proceed.? — 
Yes. 

12.888.  It  came  before  Parliament;  there  was  con- 
siderable opposition — opposition  from  Penarth  in  par- 
ticular, with  the  result  that  the  proposals  were  very 
materially  out  down  ? — Yes,  and  they  got  very  little 
more  than  what  the  County  Council  bad  already 
offered  to  them  on  the  east.  We  had  agreed,  without 
opposiition,  to  give  them  a certain  portion  in  order  to 
bring  in  what  we  call  the  Mynachdy  housing  scheme. 

12.889.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Did  they  get  Penarth? 
—No. 

12.890.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Colonel  Watts  Mor- 
gan gave  evidence  against  it,  and  they  did  not  get 
it.  There  were  28,000  acres  asked  for,  which  were 
cut  down  to  5,495? — ^Yes. 

12.891.  You  were  home  during  the  early  stages  of 
the  negotiations? — I was. 

12.892.  Was  there  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Cardiff  to  make  their  scheme  even  more  ambitious 
than  it  was,  and  did  they  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  Barry  Urban  District  Council? — They  made 
several  approaches. 

12.893.  And  were  there  at  one  time  negotiations 
between  Barry  and  Cardiff,  with  a view  to  Barry 
being  taken  in  ? — Yes. 

12.894.  Did  those  negotiations  fall  through? — Yes. 

12.895.  In  order  that  we  may  have  a picture  of 
what  is  going  on  in  Glamorganshire,  is  Barry  one  of 
the  principal  Welsh  ports? — It  is. 


12.896.  It  is  a township  which  has  suddenly  grown 
up?  Mr.  Lloyd,  I think,  knows  much  more  about 
Barry  even  than  I do,  but  it  is  a township  which  has 
suddenly  grown  up  in  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

12.897.  And  I think  that  it  has  a population  of  be- 
tween 30,000  and  40,000? — ^That  is  so. 

12.898.  It  is  a very  important  port  ? — Yes. 

12.899.  And  yet  it  was  suggested  by  Cardiff  that 
they  should  swallow  up  even  this  Urban  District? — ■ 
Yes. 

12.900.  But  the  Barry  people  would  not  have  it? — 
No;  they  backed  out. 

12.901.  But  had  Cardiff  been  able  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  Barry,  the  result  to  the  County 
Council  would  have  been  that,  had  Cardiff’s  applica- 
tion succeeded,  the  County  Council  would  have  been 
faced  not  only  with  the  loss  of  Penarth  and  all  that 
rural  area,  but  with  the  loss  of  Barry,  a very  im- 
portant township  within  the  County  area,  as  well? — 
That  is  correct. 

12.902.  (Mr.  Pritchard) ; I do  not  know  that  I am 
very  much  interested  in  what  Cardiff  applied  for, 
but  as  regards  the  ultimate  result,  you  were  satis- 
fied? It  was  substantially  the  same  as  you  were 
prepared  to  agree  to  originally? — Yes. 

12.903.  I thought  you  said  so? — Yes.  We  offered 
to  them  on  the  east  side,  without  any  opposition, 
to  allow  them  to  get  the  addition  that  they  wanted 
in  that  direction. 

12.904.  So  that  substantially  what  they  got  was 
what  you  were  prepared  to  concede  originally? — Yes. 

12.905.  I take  it  that  you  were  satisfied  with  the 
ultimate  proceedings  on  that  Bill? — Yes. 

12.906.  And,  similarly,  with  regard  to  the  Swansea 
application  in  1919,  there  of  course  you  were  satis- 
fied?— Yes,  we  succeeded. 

12.907.  With  regard  to  those  two  matters,  you  have 
nothing  to  complain  of? — No,  except  that  we  were 
put  to  an  enormous  expenditure  which  was  occasioned 
by  both  applications,  not  so  much  in  the  case  of  the 
second  proposal  with  regard  to  Cardiff.  But,  as  I 
said  before,  and  my  remark  will  apply,  a good  many 
people  wasted  their  time  with  regard  to  the  City  of 
Cardiff’s  application. 

12.908.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : Was  the  City  of  Cardiff  appli- 
cation of  which  you  have  been  speaking  the  one  in 
which  Llandaff  was  taken  in? — Yes. 

12.909.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : And  Llandaff  went 
in? — Yes.  We  agreed  to  give  them  another  portion 
in  addition  to  that. 

(Mr.  I,loyd) : I had  the  honour  to  appear  for  the 
Rural  District  Council. 

12.910.  (Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  paragraph  7, 
in  which  you  show  us  the  increase  in  the  County 
Boroughs?  You  give  us  the  figures? — Yes. 

12.911.  You  say  that  Merthyr  show  a slight  de- 
crease of  -4  per  cent,  in  rateable  value  since  they 
became  a County  Borough  in  1907? — That  is  so. 

12.912.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Why  does  that  prove  that 
the  status  should  not  have  been  conferred? — I think 
that  we  should  have  expected  that  Merthyr  would 
have  done  quite  as  well  if  they  had  remained  in  the 
County. 

12.913.  I do  not  quite  see  that  because  the  rate- 
able value  went  down  the  status  of  a County  Borough 
should  not  have  been  conferred?  Do  you  kpow 
why  the  rateable  value  decreased?  Was  it  owing  to 
coal  mines  being  worked  out,  or  anything  of  thar 
kind? — I think  that  to  some  extent  it  would  i/e 
due  to  the  collieries  being  reduced  in  their  output. 

12.914.  (Chairman) : Then  you  tell  us  about  the 
increase  in  the  rateable  value  of  the  County,  and 
you  compare  it  with  the  increase  in  Cardiff  and 
Swansea,  all  of  which  shows  that  Glamorgan  is  very 
prosperous,  whether  you  take  the  County  or  the 
County  Boroughs?  Then  in  paragraph  8 you  give 
us  further  figures?  Paragraph  9 gives  us  the  pro- 
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portions,  and  then  we  come  ito  paragraph  10?  Have 
you  anything  further  to  say  on  paragraph  10? — No, 

I have  nothing  further  to  say  on  that. 

(Chairman) : We  have  had  the  same  evidence  from 
other  witnesses.  Now  we  will  pass  to  paragraph  11. 

12.915.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : You  refer  to  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  outset;  that  means  soon  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1888? — Yes. 

12.916.  Nowadays  do  you  ever  hold  Inquiries  and 
make  any  alterations  in  District  boundaries? — Oh, 
yes,  we  do. 

12.917.  From  time  to  time  when  you  find  it  neces- 
sary ? — Yes. 

12.918.  Does  not  the  same  necessity  arise  in  the 
case  of  Boroughs  as  in  the  case  of  Urban  and  Rural 
Districts,  for  a variation  of  boundary  sometimes?— 
We  have  not  had  many  applications  from  Urban 
Districts  up  to  now. 

12.919.  I asked  you  if  you  stiU  had  those  appli- 
cations, and  whether  you  were  still  re-arranging  the 
boundaries?  Does  that  relate  only  to  Rural  Dis- 
tricts ? — ^We  have  not  had  any  applications  from 
Urban  Districts. 

12.920.  Not  recently? — Not  recently. 

12.921.  (Col.  Williams):  To  alter  their  boundaries? 
— To  alter  their  boundaries. 

12.922.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : You  say  at  the  end  of 
paiagraph  11  that  you  have  “ established  a number 
of  extensive  Urban  Districts.”  Does  tliat  refer  to 
earlier  proceedings  soon  after  the  Act  of  1888? — Yes. 

12.923.  Not  recently? — No. 

12.924.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I do  not  know  of  a 
single  application  in  the  last  fifteen  years  for  an 
alteration  of  boundaries? — Not  from  the  Urban 
Districts. 

12,926.  (Col.  Williams) : There  have  been  no  new 
Urban  Districts  created  in  the  County  for  some 
yeai's? — Gellygaer  would  be  one.  There  are  one  or 
two  instances,  but  very  few. 

12.926.  In  considering  those  applications  for  the 
ci'eation  of  an  Urban  District  out  of  a Rural  District, 
would  you  take  note  of  the  effect  upon  the  Rural 
District  of  cre.ating  that  Urban  District?  Would  it 
largely  weigh  wdth  you  if  the  work  of  the  Rural 
District  Council  were  to  be  seriously  disturbed? — 
Well,  I daresay  it  would  and  did,  but  I have  not 
any  experience  of  that  myself. 

12.927.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Taking  the  Llan- 
trisant  Rural  District  and  the  Rhondda  Urban  Dis- 
trict, for  which  you  are  one  of  the  Members  of 
Parliament,  is  there  mudh  difference  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  two  Authorities? — ^Very  little. 

12.928.  The  Rural  District  Council  exercise  prac- 
tically all  the  powers  which  their  neighbours 
immediately  contiguous  exercise  in  their  own  area? 
—Yes. 

12.929.  But  they  are  not  the  Local  Education 
Authority  ? — No. 

12.930.  If  you  stepped  out  of  Rhondda  'and  stepjjed 
into  Llantrisant,  you  would  hardly  notice  any  per- 
ceptible change  ? — No,  except  in  regard  to  education, 
as  you  have  already  indicated. 

12.931.  (Col.  Williams) : And  the  general  features 
of  the  country  are  the  same? — Yes.  That  is  why  we 
say  with  regard  to  Merthyr  that  the  general  features 
are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  Rhondda  and  Llan- 
trisant. Merthyr  is  a long  string  of  places  in  a 
valley. 

12.932.  Your  boundary  division  questions  are  more 
difficult  than  in  any  other  pait  of  the  country? — ■ 
Yes,  because  of  our  ridges  and  valleys. 

12.933.  On  the  map  they  look  very  curious? — ^Yes. 

12.934.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : We  get  a notion  of  it 
by  looking  .at  the  railways;  we  have  all  the  railways 
running  in  parallel  lines  down  to  the  coast? — ^Yes. 

(Chairman)  : Then  we  may  pass  to  paragraph  12. 

12.935.  (Mr.  Turton) : You  have  the  same  ex- 

perience in  Glamorgan  as  in  most  other  Counties 
that,  with  regard  to  main  roads,  the  County  Council 


can  more  efficiently  maintain  and  repair  the  roads 
than  the  small  Urban  District  Councils  within  the 
area  can? — I think  so. 

12.936.  That  has  been  actually  proved;  they  did 
claim  their  right,  and  fibey  found  that  it  was  more 
expensive  and  not  quite  so  efficient? — Yes. 

12.937.  And  they  come  back  now  and  ask  you  to 
carry  it  out,  and  that  is  the  procedure  to-day? — Yes. 

12.938.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : In  Glamorgan  there 
are,  as  there  are  in  Essex,  some  Urban  District  areas 
which  lare  exceptional  in  their  character,  with  regard 
to  population,  rateable  value,  and  their  own  methods 
of  public  administration? — Yes. 

12.939.  The  second  largest  Urban  District  in  the 
Kin^om  is  in  Glamorgan? — Yes. 

12.940.  (Col.  Williams) : It  is  not  a unanimous 
view  about  the  maintenance  of  main  roads  either,  is 
it?— No. 

12.941.  There  is  always  a distinct  cleavage  of 
opinion  on  that  subject? — There  is  .to  some  extent. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : What  meaning  are  we  to  attach 
to  the  statement  that  there  are  some  Urban  Districts 
which  are  exceptio'nal  in  regard  to  their  public 
administration?  You  answered  that  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  I want  to  know  what  we  are  to  undei-stand 
by  it?  Are  they  exceptionally  good,  or  exceptionally 
clever,  or  exceptionally  bad,  or  what? 

12.942.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I thought  that  it 
was  pretty  clear,  tho'Ugh  I did  not  express  myself 
fully?  What  is  meant  is  that  some  urban  areas  are, 
owing  to  their  size  and  importance,  better  equipped 
for  carrying  out  a particular  class  of  work,  such  as 
road  repair,  than  a smaller  Urban  Distzict.P — That  is 
what  I meant  in  my  answer.  Take  the  Urban  Dis- 
trict of  Rhondda,  where  you  come  from,  .Sir  Walter. 

12.943.  Such  an  area  may  be  an  exception  to  the 

geireral  rule,  with  regard  to  which  I am  inclined  to 
agree,  if  I may  be  allowed  to  say  so  with  respect. 
In  a case  .such  as  that,  where  the  body  is  so  largely 
equipped  with  its  own  highway  staff,  they  may  be 
exceptionally  able  to  undertake  this  work? — ^Yes,  if 
I may  give  an  instance 

12.944.  I do  not  think  you  need  labour  it? — 
Rhondda  has  built  a very  big  sewerage  scheme  from 
the  top  of  the  valley  right  down  to  the  sea.  If  they 
had  not  had  the  means  they  could  not  have  done  it. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : We  have  the  honour  of 
being,  as  .only  one  or  two  other  Urban  Districts  are, 
a Parliamentary  Borough. 

(Col.  Williams) : The  Local  Authority  have  the 
power  of  the  penny  rate. 

12,946.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Is  that  an  argument 
for  the  constitution  of  larger  areas  generally  in  the 
country? — No,  I cannot  see  what  seiwices  of  greater 
value  could  be  rendered  than  the  County  Council  are 
able  to  render  at  the  present  time. 

12.946.  The  County  Council  oannot  lay  sewers? — 
No. 

12.947.  They  have  no  statutory  powers? — No. 

12.948.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : What  is  the  size  of  this 
exceptional  Urban  District  which  you  refer  to? 
What  is  the  population? — I daresay  it  would  be  well 
on  to  200,000. 

12,049.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : About  170,000. 
Now  I want  to  ask  a question  or  twd  with  regard  to 
main  roads?  The  main  roads  in  Glamorganshire  are 
fairly  extensive,  are  they  not?— Yes,  if  you  take  what 
we  call  the  Cardiff  and  Swansea  main  road,  that  is 
35  miles,  6 furlongs  long. 

12,960.  Is  that  largely  used  by  the  County 
Boroughs? — Yes,  by  both  Cardiff  and  Swansea,  and 
I may  point  out  that  Cardiff  and  Swansea  have  large 
warehouses.  They  are  both  .ports,  and  goods  come 
into  both  Boroughs,  and  the  motor  traffic  now  is  of 
such  a character  that  it  makes  the  road  maintenance 
and  the  re-surfacing  of  roads  more  than  ever  neces- 
sary. If  I may  give  the  figures  of  expenditure  on 
the  Cardiff  and  Swansea  main  road,  they  are  as 
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f ollows  ; In  tte  year  ending  on  liEe  SIst  MaroE,  1921, 
wo  spent  on  the  Cardiff  and  Swansea  main  road 
£22,242;  in  the  year  ending  on  the  SIst  March, 
1922,  because  of  the  necessity  of  re-surfacing  the 
road,  we  spent  £56,239;  and  in  the  year  ending  on 
the  3Ist  March,  1923,  continuing  the  same  process 
because  of  the  roads  having  been  broken  up,  we  spent 
£44,632;  a total  in  the  three  years  of  £122,014. 
That  is  an  average  cost  per  mile  of  £1,141  for  le- 
surfacing  and  maintenance  of  the  Cardiff  and  Swan- 
sea road. 

12.951.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : What  do  you  mean  by 
the  Cardiff  and  Swansea  road.P — ^The  road  leading 
from  Cardiff  right  through  Bridgend,  Port  Talbot, 
Neath,  and  right  into  Swansea. 

12.952.  Just  that  length  of  road? — Yes,  it  is  36 
miles  in  length,  and  we  spent  in  the  three  years,  on 
improvements  and  widening  the  road  in  order  to  meet 
the  traffic,  in  addition  to  the  sum  which  I have 
already  stated,  a matter  of  £22,332. 

12.963.  That  is  on  improvements? — That  is  on 
improvements — widening,  and  so  on. 

12.964.  That  is  in  the  nature  of  capital  expendi- 
ture which  will  not  he  repeated? — That  is  so. 

12,955.  The  other  expenditure  will  he  repeated  at 
some  interval  of  time? — ^Yes. 

12,066.  It  is  rather  exceptional,  is  it  not?  We 
cannot  take  one-third  of  that  and  say  that  that  is  die 
annual  expenditure  on  the  road?  The  re-eurfacing 
was  rather  exceptional,  was  it  not? — I wanted  to 
point  out  that  re-surfacing  has  been  required  within 
the  last  three  years  after  we  commenced  to.  make  up 
our  roads  .after  the  war.  We  had  a census  taken  in 
August,  1922,  and  it  shows  the  enormous  increase 
over  1914  that  has  taken  place  in  the  use  that  the 
Cardiff  and  Swansea  vehicles  make  of  the  road. 

12,957.  I think  that  the  fact  of  there  being  an 
enormous  increase  is  common  ground;  I do  not  think 
that  you  need  labour  that.  It  is  the  same  all  over 
the  country.  But  the  re-surfacing,  you  say,  took 
place  apparently  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  you 
were  bringing  your  road  up  to  concert  pitch  after 
the  war? — No,  this  is  the  second  time  we  have  done  it. 

12,968.  When  did  you  do  it  first? — Immediately 
after  the  war.  We  had  some  materials  in  hand,  and 
we  did  it  partly  in  1919  and  partly  in  1920. 

12.959.  And  do  you  suggest  that  this  re-surfacing 

is  going  on  at  this  rate  all  the  time? — Yes.  We 

hope  this  year  again,  for  the  second  time,  completely 
to  re-surface  the  whole  of  the  main  roads. 

12.960.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Is  not  the  complaint 
of  those  in  the  hills  “ You  are  spending  all  the  money 
on  that  road  and  we  get  nothing”? — I think  you 
have  some  ground  of  complaint. 

12.961.  (Chairman) : I think  that  we  have  dealt 
with  the  road  question,  and  perhaps  we  might  go  to 
paragraph  13? — 'I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
same  thing  will  apply,  but  not  to  the  same  extent,  to 
what  we  call  the  Cardiff,  Pontypridd,  and  Merthyr 
main  road;  we  .are  hit  there  again  badly. 

12.962.  That  is  the  road  running  north? — Yes. 

12.963.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Does  that  pass  through 

Rhondda?— No.  The  figures  with  regard  to  the 

Cardiff,  Pontypridd,  and  Merthyr  main  road  are  that 
in  1921  we  spent  £20,775;  in  the  year  ending  on  the 
31st  March,  1922,  we  spent  £27,481 ; and  in  the  year 
ending  on  the  31st  March,  1923,  we  spent  £17,744;  a 
total  cost  of  £66,002. 

12.964.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard!) : What  is  the  length  of 
that’road?— 13  miles  7 furlongs. 

12.965.  Then  it  is  a much  more  expensive  road 
than  the  other? — I was  going  to  explain  that  we 
have  done  some  improvements  and  widenings,  and 
we  did  do  in  this  case  only  a very  small  portion  of  the 
road  in  1919  and  1920. 

12.966.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : This  was  a sort  of 
death-bed  repentance.  This  is  what  we  get  in  the 
l,iPgP — They  complained  so  much.  In  the  aggregate 


a good  portion  of  this  road  has  been  dealt  with  for 
the  fii-st  time.  The  total  cost  here  is  £1,586  per  mile. 

12.967.  (Sir  Lewis  Becurd):  I wanted  to  .ask  you 
about  the  Cardiff  and  Swansea  road?  You  said  that 
it  was  some  35  miles  long? — ^Yes. 

12.968.  And  you  told  us  that  both  Cardiff  and  Swan- 
sea were  seaports,  and  therefore  goods  came  in  there, 
and  they  had  to  be  sent  away  from  them.  But  the 
traffic  along  the  main  road  is  not  entirely  from  Swan- 
sea to  Cardiff  or  from  Cardiff  to  Swansea,  is  it?— No. 

I hope  that  I have  not  created  that  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  Commission. 

12.969.  Oh,  no? — People  have  been  supplied  from 
Swansea  as  far  as  Neath,  Poi't  Talbot,  and  Briton 
Ferry.  Then  you  get  from  Cardiff  down  to  Bridgend 
a heavy  motor  lorry  traffic. 

12.970.  The  traffic  from  the  ports,  if  it  goes  on  this 
road,  would  probably  go  some  distance?  Approxi- 
mately about  half  the  way. 

12.971.  So  that  the  goods  will  be  delivered  in  the 
County  area  ?— Yes,  and  the  same  thing  would  apply 
to  what  I caU  the  Cardiff,  Pontypridd  and  Merthyr 
road. 

12.972.  I was  only  taking  one  as  a sample? — I 
think  that  Sir  Walter  will  hear  me  out  in  that  respect, 
that  we  have  nearly  annually  to  re-surface  the 
Cardiff,  Pontypridd,  and  Merthyr  road,  and  it  is  now 
getting  nearly  as  bad  as  before. 

12.973.  Is  there  anything  wrong  with  the  founda- 
tion?— No,  we  are  putting  down  hituminously-bound 
material. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  will  have  to  try  setts,  as 
they  do  in  Lancashire? 

12.974.  (Sir  William  Middlebrook) : Was  not  there 
a proposal  for  a new  road  entirely  or  mainly  from 
Cardiff  to  Neath,  and,  I think,  to  Swansea? — No.  I 
do  not  .think  ithat  that  is  the  case.  There  has  been 
some  talk  of  a new  road  Merthyi-  way. 

12,976.  But  that  has  not  been  carried  out? — No, 
that  has  not  been  carried  out.  There  is  some  talk  of 
improving  and  getting  what  I would  call  small  new 
additions  to  straighten  the  roads,  and  to  relieve 
the  congestion  of  traffic  in  Glamorgan.  There  is  some 
talk  of  making  new  roads — ^we  have  only  just  been  at 
the  subject  last  week — ^getting  new  inter-valley  com- 
munication roads  which  would  help  some  of  the  Urban 
District  areas,  and  make  an  outlet  at  the  end  of  our 
valleys  where  at  present  we  have  a dead  end. 

12.976.  (Chairman)  : If  we  have  finished  with  the 
question  of  the  roads,  we  might  go  on  to  the  ques- 
tion of  water?  In  paragraph  13  you  tell  us  that 
the  Glamorgan  County  Council  promoted  a Bill  in 
1906,  but  Parliament  rejected  it? — ^Not  entirely. 

12.977.  They  reduced  its  scope? — ^Yes. 

12  978.  You  have  succeeded  in  doing  a good  deal 
for  the  County,  as  you  tell  us  in  paragraph  14,  by 
means  of  the  Act? — Yes. 

12.979.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : To  what  extent  do  you 
assist  in  the  case  of  these  Water  Boards?  Do  you 
assist  financially  ? — No,  we  do  not. 

12.980.  The  financial  responsibility  rests  entirely 
with  the  Local  Authorities? — Yes. 

12.981.  You  succeeded  in  bringing  people  together 
and  negotiating  things?— Yes.  We  favoured  the 
schemes  and  assisted  them  .as  far  as  we  could  with 
our  officials. 

12.982.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : You  promoted  a 

Glamorgan  Water  Bill.^ — In  1906? 

12.983.  No,  afterwards.? — Yea. 

12.984.  That  was  for  making  surveys  as  to  the 

water  supply? — ^Yes.  _ 

12.985.  Then  the  County  Council  promoted  a 
Glamorgan  Water  Bill  for  constituting  a Joint  Board, 
more  or  less,  of  the  Local  Authorities  of  the  County  ? 

12  986.  On  which  they  were  to  have  certain  repre- 
sentation. That  Bill  passed  Sir  Luke  White’s  Com- 
mittee and  was  thrown  out  by  Lord  Kintore’s  Com- 
mittee?— Yes. 
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12,987.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  Was  that  in  1906? — No, 
it  was  iater. 

12,983.  (Sir  Walter  . Nicholas) : It  was  ^ in  1909. 
And  then  as  the  result  of  that  scheme  minor  Joint 
Boards  were  formed,  and  it  was  in  that  sense,  and 
that  sense  only,  that  you  have  rendered  assistance? — 
Yes,  that  is  quite  right. 

12.989.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Yon  promoted  two 

Bills? — Yes,  in  1906  and  in  1909. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  was  in  1906  that  yon  got  the 
powers,  according  to  paragraph  13. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : That  was  simply  powers  to 
make  surveys.  As  the  result  of  that,  Mr.  Middleton 
produced  a scheme.  There  was  no  power  except  to 
spend  money  to  make  surveys,  and  they  got  that. 
Then  we  brought  up  the  Glamorgan  Water  Board 
Bill  in  1909,  and  it  was  very  hotly  contested;  we 
got  it  through  one  House  and  it  was  thrown  out  in 
tlie  second. 

12.990.  (Chairman) : Then  we  pass  to  the  last  para- 
graph; have  you  anything  to  add  to  that? — ^No.  That 
is  an  expression  of  opinion  that  if  County  govern- 
ment is  to  remain  on  the  basis  settled  in  1888,  then 
we  do  not  want  anybody  to  encroach. 

12.991.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  no  further  crea- 
tions of  County  Boroughs  should  be  allowed  at  all? — 
I am  not  going  so  far  as  to  say  that,  but  it  ought  to 
ho  very  exceptional. 


12.992.  And  what  do  you  say  with  regard  to  ex- 
tensions?— I do  not  think  that  very  material  exten- 
sions ought  to  be  forced  upon  the  County  except  by 
agreement. 

12.993.  Therefore  it  comes  to  this,  that  in  your 
opinion  creations  or  extensions  should  be  very  ex- 
ceptional and  in  special  circumstances  only? — That  is 
so. 

12.994.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : Confined,  I take  it, 
to  what  has  been  described  in  this  room  before  as  an 
overspill  of  the  Borough  coming  out  into  the  County, 
and  where  the  community  of  interest  is  absolutely 
with  the  Borough  and  has  been  for  generations;  and 
you  think  there  should  not  be  any  annexation  of  some 
independent  local  government  unit? — That  is  putting 
it  very  much  better  than  I could  have  put  it  myself. 

{Chairman)  : I think  that  we  need  not  trouble  you 
any  further  except  to  thank  you  for  coming  here  and 
telling  us  so  much. 

12.995.  (Col.  Williams) : Colonel  Watts-Morgan 

gave  -us  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Swansea 
and  Cardiff  road.  Gould  we  have  on  the  notes  the 
figures  of  the  traffic?  They  are  not  many,  but  they 
are  rather  interesting.? — have  them  here. 

12.996.  (Chairman) : Perhaps  you  would  let  us 

have  them?  Will  you  put  them  in? — Yes.* 

(Chairman) : I think  that  is  all. 


* See  Aijpenclix  LXXY,  below. 

(The  Witness  withdreiu.) 
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GLAMORGAN  COUNTY  COUNCIL.— SUMMARY  OP  CENSUS  OP  TRAPPIO  ON  THE 
CARDIPP  AND  SWANSEA  MAIN  ROAD. 

A census  of  traffic  was  taken  on  the  Cardiff  and  Swansea  main  road  in  August,  1922,  at  points  corresponding 
with  those  where  a census  was  taken  in  July,  1914.  The  census  was  taken  for  seven  consecutive  days  of  16  hours  per 
day  (6  a.m.  to  10  p.m.),  from  13th  August  to  19th  August,  1922,  and  for  a similar  period  from  1st  July  to  7th 
July,  1914. 


Kind  of  TrafBe  and  Census  Point. 

Total  Number. 

Increase 

Total  Weight  in  Tons. 

Increase 

1914. 

1922. 

Decrease  (D). 

1914. 

1922. 

or 

Decrease  (D). 

All  kinds  of  Traffic,  including  Motors, 

Tractors,  Cycles,  Horses,  Cattle,  etc. — 
Near  Church  at  Ely 

11,519 

16,843 

Per  cent. 
46 

8,777 

24,864 

Per  cent. 
183 

Top  of  Crack  Hill 

2,994 

6,736 

125 

2,749 

12,760 

364 

Pwllyplaster,  Laleston... 

4,487 

10,073 

124 

4,184 

16,867 

303 

Near  Margam  Post  Office 

6,515 

9,076 

39  ■ 

3,604 

13,161 

265 

Council  Offices,  Briton  Perry...  ... 

9,042 

9,878 

9 

5,357 

16,722 

212 

Swansea  Borough  Boundary,  Lonlas 

7,224 

7,987 

10 

5,514 

15,052 

173 

Mechanically  Propelled  Traffic,  including 
Light  and  Heavy  Motors,  Tractors,  etc. — 

Near  Church  at  Ely 

2,876 

9,798 

240 

5,270 

23,195 

340 

Top  of  Crack  Hill 

1,736 

5,788 

233 

2,367 

12,560 

431 

Pwllyplaster,  Laleston... 

2,088 

7,666 

267 

3,263 

16,209 

397 

Near  Margam  Post  Office 

1,555 

5,279 

239 

2,062 

12,299 

496 

Council  Offices,  Briton  Perry... 

1,686 

5,561 

230 

3,050 

15,899 

421 

Swansea  Borough  Boundary,  Lonlas 

1,571 

4,866 

210 

3,124 

14,324 

358 

Horse  Drawn  Traffic — 

Near  Church  at  Ely  

2,617 

1,757 

(D)  33 

1,784 

1,109 

(D)  38 

Top  of  Crack  Hill 

230 

90 

(D)  61 

170 

60 

(D)  65 

Pwllyplaster,  Laleston... 

701 

378 

(D)  46 

449 

228 

(D)  50 

IS  ear.  Margam  Post  Office 

1,053 

475 

(D)  55 

652 

299 

(D)  54 

Council  Offices,  Briton  Perry... 

1,600 

456 

(D)  72 

1,158 

282 

(D)  76 

Swansea  Borough  Boundary,  Lonlas 

1,514 

536 

(D)  65 

1,331 

252 

(D)  81 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH  DAY. 
Thursday,  28th  February,  1924. 


Pkesent  : 


Lietjt.-Gen.  Sir  GEORGE  MAODONOGH,  K.O.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  in  tlie  Chair. 


Sib  W.  RYEAND  ADKINS,  K.C. 
Sib  william  MIDDLEBROOK. 
Sib  lewis  BEARD. 

Sib  WALTER  NICHOLAS. 

Hon.  Sib  ARTHUR  MYERS. 


Mb.  W.  R.  BUCHANAN  RIDDELL. 

Mb.  E.  HONORATUS  LLOYD,  K.C. 

Mb.  harry  G.  PRITCHARD. 

Mb.  E.  R.  TURTON,  M.P. 

Lieut. -Coi,.  SEYMOUR  WILLIAMS. 

Mb.  MICHAEL  HESELTINE,  C.B.  (Secretary). 
Mb.  J.  a.  LAWTHER,  M.B.E.  (Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr.  William  Woodbine  Mabes,  called  and  examined. 


12,997.  (Chairman) : You  are  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
and  Clerk  to  the  County  Council  of  Bedfordshire, 

I understand.? — Yes. 

12,098.  And  also  Clerk  of  the  Liteutenancy  for 
Bedfordshire  ? — Yes. 

12,999.  I see  you  say  that  before  you  went  to  your 
present  appointment  you  were  for  many  years  Senior 
Assistant  Solicitor  to  the  Liverpool  Corporation? — 
Eleven  years. 

13.000.  Were  you  ever  in  the  service  of  any  other 
Corporation  than  that  of  Liverpool? — No;  I started 
there  at  25,  so  that  I had  not  much  scope  before 
then. 

13.001.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Where  were  you 
articled? — I was  articled  in  Wakefield,  to  the  firm 
of  Harrison,  Smith  & Beaumont. 

COUNTY  COUNCILS  ASSOCIATION. 

CREATION  AND  EXTENSION  OF  COUNTY 
BOROUGHS. 

Memorandum  oe  Evidence  by  Mr.  William 
WooDEiNB  Marks. 

1.  I am  Clerk  of  the  Peace  and  Clerk  of  the  County 
Council  for  Bedfordshire,  and  have  held  those 
positions  for  over  thirty-two  years.  I am  also  Clerk 
of  the  Lieutenancy  for  Bedfordshire.  I nave  had  a 
large  experience  of  Municipal  government.  Before 
I entered  upon  my  present  appointments  I was  for 
many  years  Senior  Assistant  Solicitor  to  the  Liver- 
pool Corporation.  I am  therefore  fully  acquainted 
with  the  administrative  duties  of  a Municipal 
Borough,  and  fully  cognisant  of  the  duties  devolving 
upon  the  Councils  of  County  Boroughs. 

I understand  that  the  reference  to  this  Commission 
directs  the  Commission — 

“ to  inquire  ,as  to  the  existing  law  and  procedure 
relating  to  the  extensions  of  County  Boroughs  and 
the  creation  of  new  County  Boroughs,  and  the 
eflect  of  such  extensions  or  creations  on  the 
administration  of  Councils  of  Counties.” 

In  my  evidence  I propose  to  address  myself  solely  to 
the  effect  which  the  creation  of  County  Boroughs  has 
on  small  Counties,  and  to  take  Bedfordshire  as  a 
typical  case. 

Policy  of  Parliament  as  to  County  Adjiinistration. 

2.  The  condition  of  affairs  which  would  result  from 
the  constitution  of  County  Boroughs  in  small  Counties 
such  as  Bedfordshire  would,  it  is  submitted,  be  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  policy  laid  down  by  Parlia- 
ment in  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888. 


3.  An  examination  of  Hansard’s  Parliamentary 
Debates  on  the  Local  Government  (England  and 
Wales)  Bill  when  before  the  House  of  Commons 
appears  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  Government 
did  not  contemplate  the  creation  of  County  Boroughs 
in  small  Counties  such  as  Bedfordshire.  I desire  to 
refer  the  Commission  to  the  following  passages  con- 
tained in  Hansard : — 

CCOXXIII — Second  Volume  51  Viot  : 1888. 
Column  1657. 

Mr.  mtchie  : It  is-obvious  that  it  would  be  most 
undesirable  to  take  out  of  our  County  Councils 
the  representatives  of  all  the  large  and  prosperous 
Boroughs  within  their  compass.  But  there  are 
some  Boroughs  so  large  and  so  important  that 
they  point  themselves  out  for  removal,  and  those 
that  we  put  in  the  Bill  are  as  follows; — Liver- 
pool, Birmingham,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Sheffield, 
Bristol,  Bradford,  Nottingham,  Hull,  and  New- 
castle. 

OCCXXVIII — Seventh  Volume  51  Vict:  1888. 
Column  843. 

Mr.  Ritchie : He  (Mr.  Ritchie)  had  more  than 
once  had  occasion  to  say  that  so  far  as  the 
Government  were  concerned — certainly  so  far  as 
he  personally  was  concerned — they  greatly 
regretted  that  they  had  seen  reason  to  lower  the 
limit  of  population  below  that  which  was 
originally  fixed.  There  was  no  question  in  his 
mind  at  all  that  if  the  Government  had  been  able 
to  adhere  to  the  limit  of  population  they 
originally  fixed  upon,  the  County  Council,  under 
the  Bill,  would  have  been  a greater  and  more 
powerful  body  than  the  body  they  were  now 
setting  up. 

Column  844. 

If  they  were  to  accept  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
gentleman,  and  reduce  the  limit  to  25,000,  he  was 
satisfied  they  would  enormously  damage  the 
liower  and  prestige  of  the  County  Councils.  It 
was  impossible  to  contemplate  a County  Council 
of  any  great  power  and  influence  which  was 
mainly  founded  on  the  representation  of  the  rural 
element,  and  that  was  what  would  very  largely 
follow  if  they  were  to  accept  the  proposal  of  the 
hon.  gentleman.  His  firm  conviction  was  that  as 
time  went  by  those  Boroughs  which  were  still 
retained  in  the  County  would  have  no  reason  what- 
ever to  regret  their  retention  within  the  County. 
The  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  suppose  that  there 
would  be  a considerable  interference  with  local 
governing  bodies  within  the  Borough  areaB.  Ho 
did  not  agree  with  the  lion,  member.  On  the 
contrary,  he  considered  that  by  forming  these 
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Boroughs  and  rui'al  areas  into  one  County  Council, 
they  would  give  an  amount  of  independence  and 
life  and  vigour  to  County  administration  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  secure  otherwise. 

Column  1833. 

Mr.  liitchie  said  that  what  they  had  introduced 
into  the  clause  did  not  give  a primd  facie  right 
for  a Borough,  under  the  circumstances  referred 
to,  to  be  made  a County,  and  if  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  thought  his  clause  would  do  that,  the 
Government  must  oppose  it  absolutely.  They 
could  not  give  a Borough  a primd  facie  case  to  be 
made  into  a County.  What  he  (Mr.  Ritchie)  had 
done  in  the  Bill  had  been  this — he  had  provided 
that  where  a Borough  had  attained  a population 
of  50,000  it  might  apply  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  be  made  a County  Borough,  and  the 
Local  Government  Board  might  make  it  a County 
Borough.  That  was  the  full  extent  to  which  he 
had  gone,  and  he  was  afraid  he  could  not  go 
farther. 

Mr.  lleneage  said  that  the  Local  Government 
Board,  under  those  circumstances,  might  refuse 
to  make  a Borough  into  a County  if  it  chose  with- 
out assigning  any  reason  whatever  for  its  refusal. 

Mr.  liitchie  : That  is  so. 

Mr.  lleneage  said  that  in  fairness  to  the 
Boroughs  which  were  likely  to  have  a population 
of  over  50,000  in  a year  or  two  he  could  not  with- 
draw the  Amendment. 

Question'  put  and  negatived. 

4.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  object  of  Parlia- 
ment in  passing  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  was 
to  establish  areas  of  local  government  which  would  at 
the  same  time  possess  sufficient  rateable  value  to 
afford  adequate  funds  for  the  administration  of  the 
area  and  a population  sufficiently  large  to  ensure  a 
class  of  persons  from  whom  representatives  might  be 
drawn  fitted  to  exercise  the  powers  of  the  highest 
form  of  local  government.  In  order  to  vitalise  such  a 
system  of  local  government  it  was  necessary  that  the 
administrative  area  should  possess  a rateable  value 
sufficient  to  enable  the  County  Councils  properly  to 
carry  out  the  duties  oast  upon  them  by  the  statute, 
and  for  this  purpose  Quarter  Sessions  Boroughs  were 
included  within  the  administrative  area.  If  the 
policy  laid  down  in  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888, 
was  sound  then  it  is  now  doubly  desirable  that  effect 
should  be  given  to  it.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Act 
numerous  and  important  powers  have  been  conferred 
upon  County  Councils  and  their  staff  enlarged  and 
organised  in  order  that  these  powers  may  be 
efficiently  administered. 

5.  The  powers  refemed  to  include  those  in  relation 
to  education  (including  medical  and  dental  services), 
the  provision  of  small  holdings,  the  registration  of 
motor  cars  and  the  dealing  with  local  taxation 
licences,  the  provision  of  sanatoria  and  dispensaries 
under  the  National  Insurance  Act,  the  registration 
and  supervision  of  midwives,  the  establishment  of 
child  welfare  centres,  the  supervision  and  treatment 
of  mental  defectives  and  the  treatment  of  venereal 
diseases. 

6.  Owing  to  the  introduction  of  the  various 
methods  of  mechanical  traction  the  question  of  main 
road  maintenance  has  become  a matter  of  daily 
increasing  importance  and  expense. 

7.  I propose  to  take  the  case  of  the  County  of 
Bedford  as  an  illustration  of  the  injury  which  would 
bo  done  by  the  creation  of  a County  Borough — or 
County;  Boroughs — in  a small  County. 

I produce  a plan*  of  Bedfordshire  showing  the 
first  class,  second  class  and  unclassified  roads  and 
the  position  of  the  various  small  holdings  acquired 
by  the  County  Council. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  clear  that,  although 
Bedfordshire,  Cambridgeshire  and  Wiltshire  provide 


* Not  reproduced. 


the  only  existing  instances  of  possible  destruction  of 
County  government  by  the  creation  of  a single  County 
Borough,  other  oases  must  eventually  arise  in  othea- 
rural  Counties. 

8.  Bedfordshire  had  a population  according  to  the 
Preliminary  Census  Report,  1921,  of  206,478,  and  at 
31st  Mai'oh,  1923,  an  assessable  value  for  general 
County  purposes  of  £1,109,072. 

9.  Luton  had  a population  of  57,077  or  27'643  per' 
cent,  of  the  total  population,  and  an  assessable  value 
of  £312,676  or  28’ 192  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

10.  Bedford  had  a population  of  40,247  or  I9’492 
per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  an  assessable  value  of 
£230,560  or  20’789  per  cent,  of  the  total,  so  that  the 
two  towns  have  a'  combined  population  of  97,324  or 
47‘135  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the 
County,  and  they  have  a combined  assessable  value 
of  £543,236  or  48'981  per  cent,  of  the  total  assess- 
able value  of  the  County. 

11.  Bedford  is  the  County  town  and  a Quarter 
Sessions  Borough,  and  there  is  very  little  doubt  but 
that  before  long  Bedford  will  apply  for  an  extension 
of  her  Borough  boundaries  which  would  include  the 
adjacent  Urban  District  of  Kempston,  which  has  a 
Census  population  of  5,219,  in  order  to  obtain;  a 
population  of  over  50,000,  and  will  then  apply  to  be 
made  a County  Borough. 

12.  In  1913  Luton  applied  under  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1888 — section  54 — to  be  made  a 
County  Borough,  and  a Provisional  Order  was  made 
by  the  then  Local  Government  Board. 

13.  The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  by 
whom  the  Confirmation  Bill  was  co^nsidered  approved 
the  preamble  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Chairman, 
but  the  Bill  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  question 
whether  a further  application  is  made  by  Luton  will 
depend  on  the  Report  of  this  Royal  Commission. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  I have  given  that  if 
Luton  were  made  a County  Borough,  Bedfordshire 
would  lose  nearly  28  per  cent,  of  its  population  and 
a similar  percentage  of  its  assessable  value,  while  if 
both  Bedford  and  Luton  became  County  Boroughs 
the  County  would  lose  nearly  half  its  population  and 
half  of  its  assessable  value.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  loss  to  the  County  would  not  be  limited 
to  this  inasmuch  as  in  each  Borough  the  assessable 
value  is  an  increasing  quantity,  while  it  is  not  so  in 
regard  to  the  rest  of  the  County. 

14.  Eliminating  the  Boroughs  of  Bedford  and 
Luton,  the  population  during  the  period  1911-1921 
has  practically  been  at  a standstill,  the  increase  in 
population  (including  the  Borough  of  Dunstable  and 
four  small  Urban  Districts)  being  only  3,727,  and  the 
increase  in  the  population  of  the  rural  parishes  alone 
being  2,987. 

15.  I have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  work  of 
the  various  Departments  of  a County  Council,  and 
after  giving  the  subject  my  most  careful  considera- 
tion, I am  of  opinion  that  if  Bedford  and  Luton  (or 
Luton  alone)  were  made  County  Boroughs,  the  County 
would  not  only  be  unable  toi  abolish  any  existing 
office,  but  the  work  of  the  various  Departments  would 
not  be  so  diminished  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  any  of  its  officials,  and 
therefore  the  cost  of  administration  would  be  no 
cheaper.  The  County  would  be  left  with  pi-actically 
only  a i-ural  population  and  a rateable  value  totaHy 
insufficient  to  enable  it  to  cainy  out  the  duties 
imposed  upon  it.  In  my  opinion  it  is  inconceivable 
that  small  Counties  such  as  Bedfordshire  could 
adequately  carry  out  their  duties — more  especially 
with  reference  to  main  road  maintenance — if  they 
could  not  avail  themselves  of  the  rateable  value  of 
the  large  centres  of  population  at  present  within 
their  area. 

16.  A most  important  factor  arising  from  the 
creation  or  extension  of  a County  Borough  is  the  loss 
of  personnel.  A County  Council  has  to  perform,  in 
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addition  to  its  ordinary  administrative  duties,  im- 
portant functions  of  a judicial  character  (e.g.,  under 
section  57  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888)  as  well 
as  functions  of  a controlling  or  supervisory  character 
in  relation  to  minor  Authorities,  and  it  is  essential 
that,  for  the  proper  performance  of  such  functions, 
the  County  Council  should  he  in  a position  to  avail 
itself  of  the  services  of  members  possessing  urban  as 
well  as  rural  experience. 

17.  Under  section  69  (2)  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  the  County  Council  cannot  raise  loans^  (except 
for ' purposes  of  education  and  small  holdings)  to 
an  amount  greater  than  one-tenth  of  the  annual 
rateable  value  of  property  according  to  the  County 
rate  basis.  The  rateable  value  of  Bedfordshire  is 
£1  231,947.  If  Luton  were  made  a County  Borough, 
the  rateable  value  of  the  County  would  then  bo 
£918  313.  One-tenth  of  this  is  £91,831.  The  out- 
standing loans  at  31st  March,  1923  (excluding  all 
loans  for  education  and  small  holdings)  amount  to 
£48,171,  so  that  the  borrowing  power  of  the  County 
Council  would  be  limited  to  a further  £43,660,  a 
position  of  affairs  which  would  be  extremely  grave 
in  the  event  of  it  being  necessary  to  raise  loans  for 
asylums,  mental  deficiency  or  sanatorium  purposes, 
or  for  County  buildings  or  bridges.  The  Royal  Com- 
mission are  no  doubt  aware  that  loans  for  the  purposes 
of  education  and  small  holdings  are  obtained  from 
the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners,  but  for 
all  other  purposes  loans  cannot  be  obtained  from 
the  Government  and  have  to  be  procured  from 
Insurance  Companies  or  other  bodies  having  money 
to  lend.  These  lenders  invariably  require  to  be 
informed  of  all  existing  loans,  including  those  for 
education  and  small  holdings,  in  respect  of  which 
there  is  no  limit.  It  is  quite  clear,  according  to  a 
statement  made  to  me  by  one  of  the  principal 
Insurance  Companies  which  lend  money  to  Local 
Authorities,  that  a lender  on  ascertaining  that 
the  County  had  lost  one-quarter  of  its  assessable 
value,  has  existing  loans  within  £44,000  of  its 
statutory  limit,  and  over  and  above  that  has 
further  loans  of  £61,403  for  education  purposes 
and  nearly  £412,000  for  small  holdings,  will  hesitate 
to  lend  or,  at  any  rate,  will  only  be  prepared 
to  do  so  on  very  disadvantageous  terms.  This  state 
of  affairs  would,  of  course,  be  nearly  twice  as  bad  if 
Bedford  were  also  made  a County  Borough. 

13.002.  (Chairman) : In  the  second  suib-paragrapli 
of  paragraph  1 you  allude  to  the  terms  of  reference 
to  the  Commission.  We  are  to  understand,  of  course, 
that  that  lis  merely  an  extract  from  the  terms  of 
reference? — Quite  so. 

13.003.  Because  the  terms  of  reference  are  con- 
siderably fuller? — Yes.  I was  only  referring  to  that 
part  which  appeared  more  nearly  to  afiect  my  County. 

13.004.  Yes,  but  first  of  all  the  terms  of  reference 
only  cover  England  and  Wales,  and  secondly  they 
direct  us  to  inquire  as  to  the  effect  of  extensions 
and  creations  of  County  Boroughs  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Councils  of  Counties  and  of  Non-County 
Boroughs,  Urban  Districts  and  Rui-al  Districts? — 
Yes,  but  in  quoting  what  I did  I was  not  attempting 
to  limit  the  powere'  of  this  Commission. 

(Chairman) : I only  want  to  have  it  on  record 
that  the  passage  in  your  memorandum  is  not  the 
whole  of  the  first  part  of  the  terms  of  reference;  it 
is  merely  an  extract  from  that  part? 

13.005.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Apparently  you 

would  have  been  right  if  you  had  inserted  the  magic 
words  “ inter  alia  ” ? — Yes. 

13.006.  I want  to  ask  one  question  on  the  last 
sentence  of  paragraph  1.  You  say  “ In  my  evidence 
I propose  to  address  myself  solely  to  the  effect  which 
the  creation  of  County  Boioughs  has  on  small 
Counties,  and  to  take  Bedfordshire  as  a typical 
case.”  Would  not  that  be  more  accurately  ex- 
pressed, having  regard  to  what  you  say  afterwards, 
by  saying  “ the  effect  which  the  creation  of  County 
Boroughs  would  have  on  small  Counties,  and  to  take 


Bedfordshire  as  a typical  case”;  because  you  have 
had  no  creations  in  Bedfordshire? — I agree;  I 
accept  your  “ would  have  ” — it  has  not  come  yet. 

13.007.  But  you  have  been  very  seriously 
threatened  ? — Yes. 

13.008.  “ Would  have  ” instead  of  “ has  ” vould 
be  better.  That  is  .all  I want? — Quite  so. 

13.009.  (Chairman) : If  no  one  has  any  further 
questions  on  paragraph  1,  we  will  pass  on  to  para- 
graph 2,  in  which  you  say  that  “ the  constitution  of 
County  Boroughs  in  small  Counties  such  as  Bedford- 
shire would  ....  be  a complete  reversal  of  the  policy 
laid  down  by  Parliament  in  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1888  ” ?— So  I think. 

13.010.  I suppose  what  you  mean  by  that  is  that 
the  Ministers  in  charge  of  the  Bill  did  not  contem- 
plate the  growth  of  industry  and  population  and 
the  consequential  changes  of  area  which  have  taken 
place  since  1888?  We  were  practically  told  that  by 
Lord  Long  ? — ^Yes.  I put  in  these  paragraphs  because 
it  appeared  to  me  from  my  point  of  view  desirable 
to  idraw  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  these 
statements  by  Mr.  Ritchie. 

13.011.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : When  you  speak  of  the 
policy  of  Parliament  in  paragraph  2,  I take  it  that 
you  mean  the  policy  as  expressed  in  these  extracts 
from  the  Debates  which  you  give  in  paragraph  3?— 
And  in  the  1888  Act. 

13.012.  In  the  Act  itself?  As  a lawyer,  I should 
have  supposed  that  you  would  have  interpreted  the 
policy  of  Parliament  from  the  Act  itself  rather  than 
the  speeches? — Well,  I look  upon  the  speeches  in  the 
debate  by  responsible  Ministers  as  having  very  much 
the  value  of  a preamble  to  the  statute,  because  they 
show  what  was  in  the  mind  of  Parliament  and  the 
Government  itself  at  the  time  the  Bill  was  introduced. 

13.013.  The  first  extract  you  give  has  reference  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  which  did  not  in  fact  pass 
into  law? — Yes.  It  is  possible  that  you  may  not  agree 
with  me,  and  I came  prepared  that  you  should  not,  but 
what  I mean  is,  that  is  my  reading  of  this  debate.  If 
the  Commission  do  not  agree  with  my  reading,  they 
will  put  their  own  reading  on  it. 

13.014.  The  point  I was  on  was  your  first  extract, 
which,  you  see,  does  not  have  reference  to  the  Bill  as 
passed  into  law,  because  it  is  a statement  made  by 
Mr.  Ritchie,  then  the  President  of  the  Board,  on  a 
provision  whieh  was  subsequently  altered  P — It 
obviou-sly  was  not  made  when  the  Bill  was  passed  into 
law,  because  it  is  in  the  debate  on  the  Bill. 

13,016.  But  my  whole  point  is  this,  that  it  refers 
to  a provision  very  different  from  the  Bill  as  passed 
into  law — will  you  read  it? — I have  read  it. 

13.016.  The  proposal  at  that  time,  explained  in  the 
speech  from  which  you  have  taken  this  extract,  was 
that  the  only  Boroughs  which  should  be  excluded 
should  be  those  ten  which  are  there  named? — Yes. 

13.017.  That  is  not  the  Act.? — I know  it  is  not. 

13.018.  Surely  the  policy  laid  down  by  the  Act  was 
this,  that  in  Administrative  Counties  there  should  be 
County  Councils  elected  on  democratic  principles; 
that  from  the  areas  of  Administrative  Counties  there 
should  be  excluded  those  Boroughs  which  then  had  a 
population  of  not  less  than  50,000,  and  that  when  any 
other  Boroughs  attained  a population  of  not  less  than 
60,000,  they  could,  if  it  was  shown  to  be  desirable, 
be  excluded  from  the  Administrative  County?  Is 
not  that  the  policy  of  Parliament? — That  is  part  of 
the  policy,  but  what  I say  is  this,  that  wihether  you 
read  the  debates  or  whether  you  read  the  statute  as 
it  became  law,  the  policy  is  nowhere  shown  to  have 
involved  the  absolute  destruction  of  a County.  I am 
talking  of  the  small  Counties,  and  you  will,  no  doubt, 
recollect  wihat  the  Chairman  has  said  to  me — that  is, 
that  I propose  to  address  myself  solely  to  the  effect 
which  the  creation  of  County  Boroughs  would  have  on 
small  Counties.  I am  not  in  a large  County.  When 
I say  in  a large  County,  I was  once  in  a City,  Liver- 
pool, but  there  I was  not  representing  the  County; 
and  therefore  I leave  the  large  Counties  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  because  I am  incapable  of  doing  so.  1 
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am  addressing  my  evidence  and  observations  to  the 
effect  on  a small  County. 

13.019.  (Chairman):  You  address  yourself  to  the 
fact  that  the  Ministers  in  charge  of  the  Act  of  1888 
did  not  foresee  the  consequences  P — Quite  so. 

13.020.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : It  goes  further  than 
that  they  did  not  contemplate  what  would  happen  P 
Is  not  this  your  point  of  viewP  You  set  out 
the.se  paragraphs  to  show  that  in  Parliament  in  1888 
the  process'  was  one  of  gradual  expansion,  as  far  as 
the  admission  of  Boroughs  as  County  Authorities  in 
their  own  right  was  concerned  P — ^Yes. 

13.021.  And  that  expansion  went  on,  but  it  never 
contemplated  the  condition  of  things  which  has 
since  been  brought  about  under  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment P — Quite  so. 

13.022.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Paragraph  2 of  your 
memorandum  sets  out  your  contention,  does  it  not, 
and  the  submission  that  you  put  before  us  and  the 
reasons  for  it  are  given  in  much  greater  detail  in  the 
following  paragraphs? — Quite  so. 

13.023.  Paragraph  2 is,  if  I may  say  so  without 
irreverence,  the  text  on  which  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  sermon? — Quite  so. 

13.024.  Then  when  you  come  to  paragraph  3,  in 
which  you  use  different  words,  you  say  that  the 
Government  of  the  day,  by  which  you  do  not  mean 
Parliament  as  it  finally  passed  the  Act,  but  the 
Government,  in  bringing  forward  the  relevant  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill,  did  not  contemplate  the  creation 
of  County  Boroughs  in  such  Counties  as  Bedford- 
shire?— Quite  so. 

13,026.  And  the  intention  of  the  Government  in 
bringing  in  a Bill  of  first-class  importance,  I under- 
stand you  to  suggest,  is  relevant  to  oiir  inquiry? — I 
should  have  thought  so. 

13.026.  I should  have  thought  so,  too,  and  that 
these  passages,  at  any  rate,  the  first  one  which  Mr. 
Pritchard  pointed  out,  have  relation  to  the  intention 
of  the  Government  of  the  day,  and  do  not  purport 
to  register  the  modifications  which  were  made  before 
the  Bill  was  passed? — Quite  so. 

13.027.  (Chairman)  : I think  that  you  will  agree 
that  the  Bill  did  not  differentiate  in  any  way  be- 
tween the  Counties — that  all  the  Counties  were  and 
are  dealt  with  equally,  and  that  there  is  no  differen- 
tiation in  the  Act  between,  say,  Bedfordshire  and  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire? — No. 

13.028.  That  is  to  say,  the  same  tribunal — namely. 
Parliament — has  to  decide  each  proposal  for  the  crea- 
tion or  extension  of  a County  Borough  on  its  merits  ? 
—Yes,  that  is  what  Parliament  intended,  but  I am 
not  quite  sure  that  that  is  what  was  done. 

13.029.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  May  I just  finish  this?  I 
have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  find  that  you  and  I are 
not  entirely  in  agreement  on  all  matters,  but  I should 
like  to  see  how  near  we  can  get  to  each  other  on  this 
particular  point.  As  I understand,  you  say  that  it 
would  be  a complete  reversal  of  the  policy  of  Parlia- 
ment if  County  Boroughs  were  created  in  small 
Counties,  and  County  government  were  thereby  de- 
stroyed? That  is  what  you  say,  is  it  not?— Yes. 

13.030.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  matters,  and  ob- 
viously one  of  the  most  important  matters,  that  would 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  whether 
or  not  a change  were  “ desirable,”  to  use  the  words 
of  the  Act?— It  ought  to  be  taken  into  account,  of 
course  but  I do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  Com- 
mission would  wish  me  to  go  into  the  past.  I think, 
so  far  as  my  experience  enables  me  to  form^  an 
opinion,  that  the  effect  on  the  County  has  received 
very  little  consideration  in  past  inquiries. 

13.031.  Take  the  case  you  referred  to,  the  case 
of  Luton  ? — ^I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  that.  The 
case  of  Luton  was  decided  on  the  usual  precedent  of 
the  Local  Government  Board.  'When  it  got  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Committee  passed  the  Bill  by 
the  Chairman’s  casting  vote,  and  then  it  was  thrown 
out  on  Third  Reading  in  the  House  of  Commons 
through  other  influences. 

13.032.  That  is  to  say,  you  were  able  to  satisfy  at 
least  half  of  the  Committee  that  the  change  was  not 


desirable?  If  I remember  rightly,  you  did  so?— Now 
you  are  tempting  me  to  go  into  matters  which  I 
think  that  it  would  be  more  discreet  not  to  go  into; 
but  if  you  press  me,  I shall  have  to  go  into  them? 

13.033.  As  you  started  it,  I am  afraid  we  shall 
have  to  go  into  it;  but,  at  all  ©vents,  without  going 
into  details,  my  statement  is  correct,  is  it  not,  that 
you  persuaded  half  the  members  of  the  Committee 
that,  you  were  right? — I did  not  persnade  them. 

13.034.  But  your  Council  opposed,  did  they  not? — 

I did  not  know  whether  you  were  referring  to  my 
Council  or  my  evidence? 

13  035.  When  I say  you,  I mean  the  Bedfordshire 
County  Council.  They  put  before  the  Committee 
their  views  on  the  subject,  and  they  said,  as  you  are 
saying  now,  that  the  effect  would  be  to  destroy 
County  government?  That  is  so,  is  it  not?  ^Yes. 

13.036.  And  they  were  able  to  satisfy  them  of  that, 
and’  presumably  in  consequence  of  the  County 
Council’s  evidence? — ^We  were  not  able  to  satisfy  the 
gentleman  who  had  got  his  instructions. 

13.037.  You  mean  to  say,  the  Inspector?  No. 
No  ’doubt  he  had,  but  I do  not  think  you,  with 
your  unrivalled  experience  of  these  matters,  will 
challenge  for  a moment  my  belief,  and  that  is,  thaA 
the  view  of  the  Local  Government  Board  was  that  if 
a town  had  the  necessary  population  of  not  less  than 
60,000,  they  ought  to  get  County  Borough  status 

ipso  facto?  m,  . ■ 1 i 

13.038.  That  may  or  may  not  be? — That  is  what  we 
were  fighting  against,  and  that  accounted  for  the 
casting  vote. 

13.039.  Whether  that  is  so  or  not,  you  have  under 
the  existing  law  the  additional  protection,  that  the 
Borough  must  satisfy,  not  only  the  Local  Government 
Board  (or  now  the  Minister  of  Health),  but  also  the 
Committee  or  Committees  of  Parliament?  That  pro- 
tection was  sufiflcient  for  you  in  1913,  and  gave  you 
what  you  wanted? — But  the  Parliamentary  Commit- 
tee was  against  us. 

13.040.  The  Parliamentary  Committee  was,  but 
Parliament  was  not? — Well,  I do  not  know  whether 
you  do  know,  or  do  not,  how  that  vote  was  organised? 

13.041.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : Is  there  any  difference  be- 
twee’n  you  and  Mr!  Pritchard?— I do  not  know  why 
we  are  discussing  this  point? 

13.042.  Just  follow  me  for  a moment?  As  I under- 
stand, the  gist  of  your  evidence  is  this,  that  in  your 
view,  given  a small  County,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  carve  out  of  that  small  County  a County  Borough 
without  doing  considerable  damage  to  what  is  left 
of  the  County? — ^Irreparable  damage. 

13.043.  If  that  is  so,  that  is  undesirable? — ^Quite 
so. 

13.044.  Then  is  not  that  wthat  the  Act  has  pro- 
vided for,  and  absolutely  forecasted,  in  this  sense, 
that  that  which  is  not  desirable  should  not  be  done  ? 
But  it  has  been  done. 

13,046.  Therefore  the  fact  that  the  creation  of  a 
County  Borough  in  those  circumstances  was  not  con- 
templated by  Parliament  when  the  Act  was  passed 
would  appear  to  meet  your  very  case,  that  that  which 
is  undesirable  should  not  be  done?  Quite  so. 


(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I do  not  quite  follow  the 
(uestion,  if  I may  say  so? 

13,046.  (Mr.  Lloyd):  The  Act  provides  in 

lection  54  that  “ Whenever  it  is  represented 
jy  the  Council  of  any  County  or  Borough 
;o  the  Local  Government  Board  ....  that 
t is  desirable  to  constitute  any  Borough  having 
i population  of  not  less  than  50,000  into  a County 
Borough  ” a certain  procedure  is  to  be  followed. 
Mow,  L I understand,  Mr.  Marks,  you  say  that  it  is 
not  desirable  to  do  this  with  such  a small  County  as 
Bedfordshire?  'Therefore,  I say,  the  Act  provides 
For  you,  because  it  says  that  this  provision  for  con- 
rtituting  a County  Borough  shall  not  have  effect  it 
it  is  not  desirable?— That  is  so,  if  the  Act  is  properly 
interpreted  as  intended.  I say  that  the  Act  as  drawn 
leads  to  misinterpretation;  it  says,  “ that  it  is  desii- 
able  to  constitute  any  Borough  ....  a County 
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Borough”;  and  the  view  taken  in  the  past  largely,  I 
do  not  say  invariably,  has  been,  is  it  desirable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Borough  whatever  may  be  the 
view  of  the  County? 

13.047.  That  I quite  follow  ? — I am  content  to  leave 
this  statute  as  it  is  on  this  question. 

13.048.  I quite  follow  that,  but  what  I was  trying 
to  do  was  to  help  to  get  rid  of  what  you  seem  to 
assent  to,  namely,  the  existence  of  a difference  be- 
tween you  and  Mr.  Pritchard?  That  arose  from  the 
fact  that  your  memorandum  speaks  about  the  policy 
laid  down  by  Parliament? — Quite  so. 

13.049.  Now  what  I am  putting  to  you  is  this.  If 
the  policy  of  Parliament  as  expressed  by  the  Act  is 
followed  out,  your  difficulty  does  not  arise? — I am 
not  sure  that  it  is  expressed  by  the  Act.  The  Act  is 
capalblei  of  two  readings.  It  does  not  say  that  a 
County  Borough  is  to  be  constituted  if  it  is  desirable 
on  all  grounds  to  constitute  it. 

13,0-50.  (Sir  Byland  Adicins) : I am  less  concerned 
with  the  question  whether  there  ia  any  difference 
between  you  and  Mr.  Pritchard  than  with  ascertain- 
ing the  true  importance  of  your  submission.  What 
you  say — it  would  appear  from  the  text,  before  we 
hear  the  sermon — is  that  the  condition  of  affairs  which 
would  result  from  the  constitution  of  County 
Boroughs  in  small  Counties  would,  it  is  submitted,  be 
a complete  reversal  of  the  policy  of  Parliament,  and 
what  I want  to  ask  is  this?  You  say  that  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  which  would  result  would  be  a re- 
versal of  the  policy — is  it  your  contention  that  the 
policy  as  interpreted  (a)  by  what  the  responsible 
Government  said  and  did,  and  (6)  by  what  Parliament 
did  on  that  by  making  great  modifications  in  the  Bill, 
that  those  two  together  would  have  that  effect,  if  the 
Act  as  passed  is  so  administered  and  so  dealt  with  by 
the  proper  Government  Department  that,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  the  constitution  of  County  Boroughs  in  places 
like  Bedfordshire  results?  You  say  that  that  result 
is  a reversal  of  what  you  believe  to  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  Government  and  Parliament  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Act? — That  is  exactly  what  I do  say. 
1 may  be  right  or  I may  be  wrong;  that  is  for  the 
Commission  to  decide. 

13.051.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : That  may  be  the  key  to  the 
whole  position — it  may  be  that  his  complaint  is  that 
the  policy  of  Parliament  is  not  carried  out? — Exactly. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : The  policy  of  Parliament  seems  to 
be  quite  clear? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Let  me  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion? What  was  the  population  of  Luton  at  the 
date  when  the  application  was  made? 

(Chairman)  : Do  you  not  think.  Sir  Walter,  that 
that  would  come  in  better  later  on? 

13.052.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : 1 want  to  get  the 
witness  to  explain  exactly  what  he  means  by  this 
paragraph  2.  It  is  a question  of  the  interpretation 
which  has  been  given  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — 
Yes.  I say  that  the  wrong  interpretation  has  been 
given. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : We  have  had  the  records 
of  one  case,  that  of  Doncaster,  before  us,  and  we 
found  the  Chairman  of  a Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee in  that  case  arguing  with  counsel  that  the 
possession  of  a population  of  not  less  than  50,000 
ipso  facto  gave  the  right  to  be  granted  County 
Borough  powers.*  We  have  had  the  proceedings 
before  the  Committee  produced  here,  and  that  is 
what  I think  is  in  Mr.  Marks’s  mind? 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : I am  sure  you  would  never  prevent 
an  unique  counsel  from  arguing  something  whicji  is 
untenable. 

(Sir  Byland  Adicins) : And  you  cannot  prevent  the 
Chairman  of  a Parliamentary  Committee  from  show- 
ing signs  of  human  frailty? 

13.053.  (Col.  Williams) : You  rather  complain  of 
the  wording  of  the  Act?  Would  you  want  an  altera- 
tion in  the  wording  of  the  Act  as  it  is  at  the  moment? 
— I would  want  it  so  worded  that  it  would  make 
it  incapable  of  dispute  that  the  desirability  from  the 


* See  County  Councils  Association  (Vibart  Di.xon),  Q.  10,421, 
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County  point  of  view  had  to  be  considered,  and 
that  it  was  when  there  was  an  overwhelming 
balance  on  one  side  or  the  other  that  the  application 
should  be  granted  or  refused. 

13.054.  Do  not  you  agree  with  the  point  Mr.  Lloyd 
put  to  you,  that  the  wording  of  the  Act  as  it  stands 
does  leave  that  question  open  to  the  tribunal  which 
has  to  decide? — I say  that  it  leaves  the  question 
open  because  it  leaves  in  doubt  what  the  duty  of  the 
tribunal  is;  but  1 object  to  that  being  left  in  doubt. 

13.055.  There  are  only  two  alternatives,  are  there 
not ; that  is  to  say,  that  the  section  of  the  Act  should 
say,  on  the  one  hand,  that  a County  Borough  should 
be  constituted  if  it  is  desirable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Borough — to  which  of  course  you  would 
not  agree — or  the  other  alternative,  if  it  is  desirable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  County  administration,  to 
which  no  one  else  would  agree?  The  present  word- 
ing of  the  Act,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  pointed  out,  is  quite 
general,  leaving  the  tribunal  to  decide  whether  it  is 
desirable  from  any  point  of  view? — Yes. 

13.056.  Now  the  only  alternatives  would  be,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  say  that  the  tribunal  must  decide 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  constitute  the  County 
Borough  from  the  Borough  point  of  view,  or  to  say 
that  the  tribunal  must  decide  whether  it  is  desirable 
from  the  County  point  of  view — and  neither  alterna- 
tive would  meet  with  general  acceptance,  would  it? 
— No,  I would  not  suggest  that  it  should  be  altered 
in  that  way. 

13.057.  What  way  would  you  suggest? — I am  not 
prepared  with  words,  but  what  I mean  is  that  the 
decision  should  follow  the  general  balance,  the  obvi- 
ous balance  one  way,  when  the  advantage  to  the  one 
side  clearly  outweighed  the  disadvantage  to  the 
other. 

13.058.  (Chairman)  : But  surely  that  is  the  in- 
ference which  you  must  draw  from  the  Act — ^where  it 
says  “ desirable,”  it  means  “ desirable  on  general 
grounds”? — No,  it  does  not  say  so,  and  it  has  not 
been  read  so.  It  has  been  read  as  meaning  that  if 
it  is  desirable  to  constitute  a County  Borough  from 
a Borough  point  of  view,  it  will  be  constituted. 

13.059.  (Col.  Williams) : That  is  not  a quarrel  with 
the  Act;  it  is  a quarrel  with  the  method  of  inter- 
pretation?— I shall  still  quarrel  with  the  wording  of 
the  Act. 

13.060.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : Is  not  the  witness 
entitled  to  say,  having  regard  to  the  Luton  experience, 
that  Luton  having  made  this  application  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  desirable,  it  must  be  obvious  that 
it  was  desirable  in  the  interests  of  Luton,  but  that 
it  was  not  in  the  interests  of  Bedfordshire  ?- -Quite 
so ; you  could  not  have  had  a clearer  case. 

13.061.  The  words  of  the  Act  are  capable  of  being 
construed,  and  are  in  fact  construed  by  some  bodies, 
as  requiring  a proposal  to  be  desirable  in  the  interests 
of  one  side,  but  not  as  requiring  a proposal  to  be 
in  the  general  interests? — Yes.  What  I mean  is  that 
the  Act  ought  to  have  said,  to  use  colloquial  language, 
that  a proposal  must  be  desirable  on  the  whole;  but 
that  is  not  what  ha.s  been  done — the  tribunals  have 
not  acted  on  that  principle  at  all. 

13.062.  (Sir  Byland  Adicins)  : Before  we  go  away 
from  that,  do  I understand  you  properly  to  mean  by 
paragraph  2 that  the  condition  of  affairs  which  would 
result  if  County  Boroughs  were  created  in  Bedford- 
sliire  would  in  your  opinion  be  a reversal  of  the 
policy  of  the  Act,  inasmuch  as  it  would  not  be  a 
reasonable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  word 
“ desirable,”  and  could  only  be  drawn  by  limiting  the 
meaning  of  “ desirable  ” to  “ desirable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Borough  only  ”? — Yes.  What  I 
mean  also  is  this.  The  Act  was  for  the  setting  up, 
the  creating,  of  a system  of  County  government.  If 
Parliament  are  to  make  County  Boroughs  in  a small 
County  like  Bedfordshire,  it  is  the  destruction  of 
Count}'  government,  not  the  setting  up  of  it. 

1.3,063.  (ilfr.  Pritchard) : And  that,  you  think,  is 
undesirable? — Highly  undesirable. 

13,064.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : May  I ask  you  three 
questions  in  sequence?  Your  first  point  is  that  in 
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your  judgment,  under  paragraph  2,  it  would  be  a 
reversal  of  the  policy,  because  it  could  only  he  brought 
about  by  limiting  the  interpretation  of  the  word 
“ desirable  ’’? — Quite  so. 

1.3,065.  In  the  second  place,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Pritchard  you  were  discussing  the  Luton  case  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  There,  I understand,  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Committee  was  in  favour  of  making 
Luton  a County  Borough? — That  was  so. 

13,066.  And  you  suggested,  did  you  not,  in  your 
answer  to  Mr.  Pritchard,  that  that  was  in  accordance 
with  the  view  apparently  taken  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  of  the  day? — Yes. 

13,007.  And  therefore  you  put  forward  the  .sug- 
gestion that  the  policy  of  the  Department,  as  shown 
in  that  case  and  in  the  Cambridge  case,  was  to  con- 
sider the  constitution  of  a County  Borough  desirable 
when  it  was  desirable  for  the  Borough  itself,  and  not 
to  give  equal  weight  to  the  question  of  the  effect 
upon  the  County? — That  is  my  view. 

13.068.  And,  thirdly,  that  the  only  remedy  found 
for  that  up  to  now  has  been  the  elaborate  upheaval 
of  these  proceedings,  as  shown  in  the  debate  in  the 
whole  House  over  Cambridge  and  Luton,  and  the  full- 
dress  controversy  which  resulted .P — Yes. 

13.069.  In  your  judgment  is  it  undesirable  that  the 
interpretation  of  this  Act  by  Government  Depart- 
ments and  Parliamentary  Committees  should  be  of 
such  a kind  as  to  lead  to  these  big  and  acute  discus- 
sions in  the  full  House  of  Commons  or  full  House  of 
Lords  ? — I think  that  it  is  very  undesirable,  but  that  is 
your  only  remedy.  Besides,  everybody  knows  what  the 
cost  of  a County  Borough  fight  has  meant  in  the  past. 
It  may  mean  nothing  to  Lancashire;  it  may  mean 
nothing  to  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  but  it 
means  an  enormous  thing  for  a small  County  to  be 
compelled  to  fight  a thing  like  that. 

13.070.  With  all  your  gift  of  vivid  expression  you 
wuuld  hardly  pin  yourself  to  saying  that  it  means 
nothing  to  the  West  Riding? — ^It  means  nothing  to 
them  compai’ed  ivith  us. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I think  he  said  that  it  might 
moan  nothing  to  them — let  him  off  with  that. 

13.071.  (Chairman) : Would  you  agree  that  that  is 
probably  the  difference  between  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Ritchie  when  he  introduced  the  Act,  and  the  policy  of 
Parliament  as  expressed  in  the  Act  itself? — I think 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  modified  Mr.  Ritchie’s 
policy  considerably,  but  we  know  all  about  that. 
There  is  no  need  for  me  to  tell  the  Commission;  Mr. 
Pritchard  can  tell  you  all  about  that. 

13.072.  And  Mr.  Ritchie  in  fact  accepted  that 

policy? — I do  not  know;  I am  not  prepared  to  admit 
that  Mr.  Ritchie  accepted  the  policy.  He  was  over- 
borne. He  never,  as  far  as  I remember — un- 
fortunately I am  quite  old  enough  to  remember  the 
debate  clearly ; I was  at  Liverpool  at  the  time 

13.073.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : You  were  pulling  the 
other  way? — Any  way,  if  I was  pulling  the  other  way, 
I was  on  the  wrong  side. 

13.074.  (Chairman):  Have  you  Hansard  before  you  ? 
— I have  only  my  own  quotations;  but  may  I continue 
what  I was  saying?  I am  not,  respectfully,  prepared 
to  admit  that  Mr.  Ritchie  changed  his  views  or 
changed  his  principles.  I believe  that  at  the  end  he 
was  of  opinion  that  250,000  was  the  proper  qualifying 
number,  but  he  was  overborne  by  the  exigencies  of 
political  power,  and  he  had  to  give  way. 

13.075.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : He  never  said  250,000  ? — 
Well,  150,000,  or  whatever  it  was.  We  are  not  talking 
about  detailed  figures;  we  are  talking  about  whether 
there  was  any  reversal  of  policy. 

13.076.  (Chairman):  But  I think  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  take  extracts  from  Mr.  Ritchie’s  speeches 
in  the  House  which  rather  show  that  he  did  accept 
the  50,000.  For  instance,  I find  that  Mr.  Ritchie 
says  in  Committee  on  the  9th  July*  : “ But  although 
the  Government  reluctantly  assented  to  the  reduction 
of  the  limit  of  the  population,  he  was  very  far  indeed 
from  admitting  that  by  the  limit  they  had  now  fixed 

* Hansard,  Third  Series,  voi.  CCCXXVIII,  coi.  844. 


upon  they  would  secure  a powerless  County  Council. 
On  the  contrary,  he  believed  that  although  the  County 
Council,  if  the  Government  had  been  able  to  adhere 
to  the  original  proposal,  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
more  powerful  and  more  important  than  it  was  now, 
yet  the  retention  of  all  Boroughs  under  50,000  would 
secure  for  the  County  Council  certainly  as  much  power 
and  efficiency  and  urban  element  as  would  secure  that 
the  County  Council  wihich  was  being  set  up  would  be 
a large  and  powerful  organisation.”  So  that  he 
obviously  visualised  taking  away  from  all  the  Counties 
the  Boroughs  of  50,000  and  upwards? — He  obviously 
visualised  that  he  could  not  have  his  way. 

13.077.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : The  witness  is 

perfectly  accurate  when  he  says  that  Mr.  Ritchie’s 
own  opinion  was  overborne  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
debate  ? — Dndoubtedly. 

13.078.  (Chairman) : Let  me  give  you  this 

quotation t : “ Mr.  Ritchie  said,  that  as  the 

Bill  was  originally  introduced,  the  Committee 
would  be  aware  that  the  limit  which  the 
Government  thought  proper  to  treat  as  a County 
in  itself  was  a Borough  with  a population  of 
150,000.  He  did  not  wish  to  disguise  from  the  Com- 
mittee that  his  own  feeling  was  that  it  would,  on  the 
whole,  have  been  better  that  the  towns  which  were  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  Counties,  and  to  be  created 
practically  into  Counties  themselves,  should  be  only 
the  largest  and  most  important  Boroughs  in  the 
Kingdom.  But,  notwithstanding  the  belief  on  his 
part  that  the  Bill,  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  remain 
as  it  stood,  would  have  been  in  many  ways  better  than 
any  other  provision  that  could  have  been  made,  the 
Government  had  felt  themselves  unable  to  adhere  to 
the  limit  originally  fixed”? — I have  not  the  para- 
graph before  me.  I am  acquainted  with  it,  and  that 
is  what  I had  in  my  mind,  but  I could  not  give  the 
words.  I say  that  that  entirely  justifies  what  I put  in 
saying  that  he  was  overborne,  and  that  he  was  still 
of  the  same  opinion  as  he  started  with. 

13.079.  (Col.  Williams) : And  he  goes  on  to  say 
later|  : “ What  he  (Mr.  Ritchie)  had  done  in  the  BiU 
had  been  this,  he  had  provided  that  where  a Borough 
had  attained  a population  of  50,000,  it  might  apply 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  be  made  a County 
Borough  ” ? — But  everybody  knows  that  that  has  been 
absolutely  ignored  by  the  Department. 

13.080.  (Mr.  Ltiddell) : If  we  were  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  you  make,  we  should  have  to  recommend 
the  amendment  of  the  Act,  and  that  is  the  important 
point,  not  Mr.  Ritchie’s  speeches?  Is  not  that  so? — 
Quite  so. 

13.081.  I do  not  see  what  these  quotations  from 
Mt.  Ritchie’s  speeches  have  to  do  with  it,  from  that 
point  of  view?  You  make  the  suggestion  that  the 
word  “desirable”  in  the  Act  should  be  altered? 
—Yes. 

13.082.  (Sir  Bylamd  Adkins) : In  paragraph  3 

there  is  also  what  the  Government  contemplated? — 
I should  be  very  much  surprised  if  anybody 
suggested 

13.083.  The  intentions  of  the  Government  when 
they  introduced  the  Bill,  I underetand  you  to  argue, 
are  relevant  to  this-  inquiry? — I was  going  to  say 
that  I should  be  surprised  if  anybody  suggested  that 
it  was  ever  in  the  mind  of  Parliament  at  the  time 
the  1888  Bill  was  before  them  that  a population 
of  not  less  than  50,000  should  give  the  absolute 
right  to  become  a County  Borough.  That  in  fact, 
however,  has  been  the  practice  in  later  years. 

T3,084.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  that 
has  been  the  practice  in  later  years? — It  seems  to 
me  that  if  you  could  prove  that  you  had  not  lees  than 
50,000  population  you  were  made  a County  Borough 
as  a matter  of  course. 

13,085.  Let  us  go  by  steps.  When  you  get  to 
50,000  population,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  is  it  not, 
that  many  Boroughs  think  wrongly  that  they  are 
entitled  ipso  facto  to  County  Borough  status? — Well, 
they  have  been  encouraged  to  think  so. 

t Hansard,  Third  Series,  vol.  CCCXXVI,  col.  1554. 

t Hansard,  Third  Series,  vol.  CCCXXVIII,  col.  1833. 
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13.086.  Encouraged  by  whom? — Encouraged  by  the 
practice  of  Parliamentary  Committees.  If  you  went 
before  them  with  an  undoubted  population  of  over 
50,000  there  was  not  very  much  chance  of  failing. 

13.087.  (Chairman) : But  we  have  the  two  recent 
oases  of  Luton  and  Cambridge? — Yes,  because  now 
we  are  becoming-  alive  to  the  state  of  affairs.  The 
Committee  in  the  Luton  case  adhered  to  precedent. 

13.088.  Then  in  your  third  extract  from  Mr. 
Ritchie’s  speeches,  would  you  mind  reading  the  next 
sentence? — Which  are  you  referring  to? 

13.089.  The  third  extract,  from  column  844. 
What  Mr.  Ritchie  went  on  to  say  after  the  words 
“ impossible  to  secure  otherwise  ” was  “ These 
Boroughs  would  exercise  a very  powerful  and  large 
influence  in  the  decisions  arrived  at  by  the  County 
Council  of  which  they  were  members”?  Can  you 
tell  me  whether  Luton,  at  the  time  when  they 
applied  for  County  Borough  status.,  considered  that 
they  had  been  exercising,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Ritchie, 
a powerful  and  large  influence  on  the  decisions  of 
the  County  Council? — I really  cannot  answer  that 
question,  I do  not  know  what  Luton  thought. 

13.090.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  us  what  the  representa- 
tion of  Luton  was  on  the  Council  at  that  time? — 
I cannot  tell  you  the  exact  numbers.  I can  tell 
you  this,  that  both  then  and  now  the  Luton  members 
on  the  County  Council  were  and  are  very  valuable 
members. 

13.091.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)-.  And  influential?— 
My  deputy  tells  me  that  he  thinks  that  it  was  11 
then,  increased  to  16  since. 

13.092.  (Chairman) : Out  of  a total  membership 
of  the  County  Council  of  how  many? — I forget  the 
exact  number.  It  was  72  or  76,  -and  now  it  is  80 
something;  it  has  been  increased  since. 

13.093.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : So  that  Bedford 
and  Luton  together  make  a pretty  powerful  combina- 
tion on  your  County  Council? — Certainly. 

(Ghairmam) : Still,  Luton,  with  a population  of 
about  one-fourth  of  -that  of  the  whole  County,  has 
a representation  of  only  about  one-sixth  on  the 
County  Council? 

13.094.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  More  than  that;  six 
times  sixteen  is  more  than  80? — They  have  a number 
of  aldermen,  yo-u  know;  besides  which,  Luton  would 
not  tell  you  that  they  have  got  any  grievance  about 
representation  now — none  whatever. 

13,096.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Is  the  total  member- 
ship of  your  County  Council  88,  including  aldermen  ? 
— Including  aldermen. 

13.096.  So  that  Luton  had  11  councillors  and 
aldermen  in  addition — or  does  the  11  include 
aldermen? — I am  not  sure  whether  it  is  11  or  16. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : With  your  permission,  Sir, 
might  we  now  have  the  number  of  councillors  and 
aldermen,  both  from  Luton  and  Bedford,  and  the 
total  from  the  rest  of  Bedfordshire? 

(Chairman):  Certainly;  perhaps  Mr.  Marks  will 
be  kind  enough  to  tell  us? 

13.097.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : How  are  your  aldermen 
elected? — In  the  usual  way  under  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act. 

13.098.  Will  you  kindly  tell  the  Commission  (who 
are  not  as  familiar  as  you  and  I are  with  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act)  what  is  the  method  of 
election  of  the  aldermen  on  the  Bedfordshire  County 
Council? — ^It  is  by  open  nomination. 

13.099.  And  they  are  elected  by  the  Council? — 
They  are  elected  by  the  Councillors. 

13.100.  So  that  the  whole  County  elects  the  aider- 
men  ? — Yes. 

13.101.  So  that  Luton  itself  does  not  elect  any 
aldermen? — ^No;  technically  you  are  perfectly  right. 

13.102.  Is  there  anything  which  modifies  that? — 
1 quite  agree  that  the  Luton  councillor  repre- 
sents his  division,  but  the  Luton  or  County  alderman 
represents  the  whole  County ; there  is  no  doubt  about 
that,  but  it  does  not  alter  the  gentleman’s  views  or 
attitude  on  the  Council.  It  makes  very  little  ditter- 
ence  whether  he  comes  as  a councillor  or  as  an 
alderman. 


13.103.  Are  you  counting  as  a Luton  representative 
any  gentleman  who  resi-des  in  Luton — is  that  the 
idea? — Not  when  I say  16.  There  can  be  no  dispute 
about  this.  A man  is  elected  as  County  Alderman; 
it  does  not  matter  where  he  comes  from;  he  is  an 
Alderman  for  the  whole  County.  But  that  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  he  comes  from  Luton,  and  on 
Luton  questions  his  support  is  as  valuable  as  it  would 
be  if  he  were  a Luton  County  Councillor. 

13.104.  What  I want  to  put  to  you  is  this  : when 
you  are  asked  a question  as  to  how  many  aldermen 
Luton  has,  I want  to  know  how  you  arrive  at  the 
figure? — I do  hot  remember  that  I was  ever  asked, 
but  if  I were  asked  how  many  aldermen  Luton  had, 
I should  have  said  none  at  once. 

(Sir  Lends  Beard) : I think  that  the  question  was 
put  by  Sir  Walter  Nicholas.  Perhaps  Sir  Walter  will 
put  the  question  again  ? 

13,106.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I do  not  remember 
quite  what  I put,  but  I think  that  I asked  whether 
the  11  or  16  members  included  the  Luton  aldermen. 
I meant  by  that,  aldermen  residing  in  Luton? — The 
answer  to  that  is  that  there  are  16  councillors  and  six 
aldermen  residing  in  Luton. 

13.106.  I want  to  be  quite  frank.  I cannot  accept 
Mr.  Marks’s  description  of  the  selection  of  aldermen 
as  being  applicable  to  the  whole  Kingdom,  because  in 
Glamorganshire  the  County  is  fii’st  of  all  divided  into 
Parliamentary  Divisions,  and  so  many  aldermen  are 
elected  for  each  Parliamentary  Division,  and  they 
must  be  resident  in  the  Division? — It  is  not  so  in 
Bedfordshire. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Knowing  there  was  a difference 
of  practice  in  that  respect,  I wanted  to  get  what  was 
the  practice  in  Bedfordshire. 

(Mr.  Turton)  : It  is  an  unwritten  law  that 

aldermen  are  taken  very  frequently  from  particular 
districts,  and  that  if  unfortunately  one  alderman 
dies,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  other  councillors  his  place 
is  taken  by  somebody  residing  in  that  particular 
locality. 

13.107.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  Is  that  so? — I do  not 
know.  My  knowledge  of  County  government  is 
limited  to  33  years  in  Bedfordshire,  and  I do  not 
know  of  any  County  where  they  are  elected  for  wards 
or  divisions;  they  are  called  County  aldermen  for  the 
whole  County. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : I think  that  if  you  approve. 
Sir,  and  the  Commission  were  willing,  it  would  be 
quite  easy  for  the  County  Councils  Association  to 
prepare  a short  memorandum  showing  how  in  practice 
aldermen  in  Counties  are  appointed,  not  by  rule, 
but  by  understanding  or  arrangement.  There  is  the 
Glamorganshire  method,  and  there  are  other  methcids. 

(Sir  Tjcwis  Beard) : It  has  all  arisen  out  of  the 
questions  which  I put  on  the  point  whether  we  were 
going  to  credit  Luton  with  some  of  the  aldermen, 
I only  wanted  to  know  when  a man  was  a Luton 
alderman,  and  we  have  it  now  that  he  is  a Luton 
alderman  if  he  resides  in  Luton. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : No  man  can  be  a Luton 
alderman,  but  an  alderman  of  the  County  residing 
m Luton  is  likely  to  suffer  from  local  affections. 

13.108.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : As  Mr.  Turton 
pointed  out,  on  the  death  of  a County  alderman  it 
is  an  unwritten  law  in  several  Counties  that  a new 
alderman  .should  be  elected  from  the  district 
which  the  deceased  alderman  represented;  it  is 
not  a question  of  seniority? — In  Bedfordshire  we  do 
not  admit  that  any  alderman  represents  anything  ex- 
cept the  whole  County,  but  the  Council  endeavour  to 
act  fairly,  and  if  a Luton  alderman  died,  and  Luton 
wanted  to  put  up  another  man,  it  is  extremely  im- 
probable that  the  Luton  man  would  be  opposed ; they 
would  let  Luton  have  the  seat  again.  That  seems  to 
be  the  fair  thing. 

13.109.  (Col.  Williams)  : That  does  not  apply  in  all 
Counties,  does  it? — I do  not  know.  I do  not  know 
anvthing  about  other  Counties. 

13.110.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : May  I ask  one  question 
with’  reference  to  Bedfordshire?  Can  you  give  us, 
not  necessarily  now,  but  at  some  time,  the  total 
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number  of  Councillors  on  the  Bedfordshire  County 
Council,  the  number  elected  in  Luton  and  the  number 
elected  in  Bedford,  and  also  the  respective  popula- 
tions?— ^What  do  you  mean  by  the  number  elected? 

13.111.  The  number  of  County  Councillors  elected 
in  Luton — ^the  total  number,  first  of  all? — I thought 
that  you  said  the  number  of  County  Councillors  and 
the  number  elected? 

13.112.  The  number  elected  in  Luton? — You  mean 
the  number  they  have  the  right  to  elect? 

13.113.  If  they  have  the  right  to  elect  them,  I 
suppose  they  do  elect  them? — ^Yes. 

13.114.  And  the  number  elected  in  Bedford — is  that 
clear? — Yes;  the  total  number  for  Luton,  and  the 
Bedford  number.  . 

13.115.  Yes,  of  Councillors,  and  also  the  popula- 
tions? I think  that  you  have  that  here — the  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  County,  and  the  populations  of 
those  two  Boroughs? — Yes.  I do  not  know  whether 
you  have  in  your  mind  that  the  Boroughs  are  not 
fairly  represented,  because  they  got  all  they  wanted 
— a short  time  ago  they  applied  for  further  represen- 
tation, and  they  got  what  they  asked  for. 

13.116.  (Chairman) : I think  that  if  you  could  give 
us  those  figures  for  the  present  time,  and  also  for 
1913,  when  the  Luton  application  came  up? — I will 
do  so  with  pleasure. 

13.117.  In  your  extract  from  Mr.  Ritchie’s  speeches, 
column  1833,  I think  the  words  in  italics : ‘ ‘ They 
could  not  give  a Borough  a primd  facie  case  to  be 
made  into  a County,”  are  your  own  italics,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  words  “primd  facie  ”? — I think 
so — ^yes,  undoubtedly. 

(Chairman) : Has  anyone  any  further  questions  on 
paragraph  3? 

13.118.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I want  to  be  per- 
fectly clear  about  your  contention.  When  you  quote 
from  Mr.  Ritchie,  from  column  1833,  is  it  your  con- 
tention that  the  action  of  the  Government  Depart- 
ments and  the  Parliamentary  Committees  is  entirely 
consistent  with  the  view  that  a population  of  not  less 
than  60,000  did  give  a Borough  a primd  facie  right 
to  County  Borough  statue? — That  is  my  view,  un- 
doubtedly. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I only  want  to  get  it  on  the 
notes,  so  that  the  issue  may  be  sharply  defined;  that 
is  all. 

13.119.  (Chairman) : Then  shall  we  pass  to  para- 
graph 4?  In  that  paragraph  you  tell  us  that  “ the 
object  of  Parliament  in  passing  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1888,  was  to  establish  areas  of  local  government 
which  would  at  the  same  time  possess  sufficient  rate- 
able value  to  afford  adequate  funds  for  the  admini- 
stration of  the  area.”  Then  you  go  on  to  say  that 
large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  duties  of  the 
County  Councils  since  the  Act  of  1888  was  passed? — 
Yes. 

13.120.  Of  course,  these  large  additions  have  been 
made,  not  merely  to  the  functions  of  the  County 
Councils,  but  also  to  the  functions  ■ of  the  County 
Borough  Councils? — That  is  not  my  point. 

13.121.  No,  but  it  is  mine.P — I think  that  we  are 
probably  looking  at  the  thing  from  opposite  points 
of  view.  I quite  agree,  if  I may  say  so  most  respect- 
fully, that  that  being  so,  the  responsibilities  of  both 
bodies  having  been  increased,  it  is  desirable  that 
neithei-  of  those  bodies  should  be  impaired.  There 
is  no  proposal  to  take  away  some  of  the  able  men 
frojn  the  County  Boroughs;  there  is  a proposal  to 
take  them  away  from  the  County. 

13.122.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Does  it  not  go 
further — if  the  duties  have  been  increased  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  such  duties  involve  expense,  is  not  that 
an  argument  in  favour  of  a larger  unit  both  for 
County  Boroughs  and  Counties,  rather  than  a smaller 
unit?  Certainly.  I have  a strong  feeling  about 
small  local  government  areas. 

13.123.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : That  they  are  most 

expensive  and  extravagant  ?— I am  not  on  that  point. 
• (il'>'.  Lloyd) : Other  than  Counties,  I take 

When  you  say  that  you  have  a strong  feeling 
about  small  local  government  areas,  you  mean  other 
than  Counties? — No.  I say  that  there  is  a point 


below  which  the  County  ought  not  to  be;  but  there, 
you  see,  you  have  history,  and  you  have  vested 
interests.  Would  anyone  dream  to-day,  if  such  a 
thing  did  not  exist,  of  making  the  Soke  of  Peter- 
borough a County?  But  I have  been  rather  put  off 
my  point. 

13.125.  (Mr.  Pritchard)-.  When  you  say  that  you 
have  strong  views  on  the  subject  of  small  local 
government  areas? — That  is  my  point. 

13.126.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  undesirable 
that  they  should  be  too  small? — It  is  very  undesirable 
that  they  .should  be  too  small.  Therefore  1 say  that 
Bedfordshire  is  a good  workable  County  under  the 
1888  Act.  It  is  efficiently  administered,  and  it  is  not 
only  I who  Say  so;  and  I defy  anybody  to  say  to  the 
contrary;  but  if  you  reduce  it,  take  half  its  rateable 
value  and  half  its  population  out  of  it,  then  it  is  not 
a workable  County.  Then  what  I was  going  to  say 
was  this,  that  with  a long  experience  of  close  on 
fifty  years,  of  small  Boroughs,  large  Cities  and 
Counties,  both  large  and  small  Counties,  I find  that 
when  you  get  a small  local  government  body  there 
is  a risk  of  local  pressure  being  put  on  them  so  that 
they  do  not  do  their  duties.  I will  give  you  the  first 
thing  that  comes  into  my  mind — the  Sale  of  Pood  and 
Drugs  Acts.  In  a small  Borough  the  Municipal 
Corporation  is  largely  composed  of  traderaen  of  the 
Borough,  and  you  find  either  that,  samples  are  not 
taken  at  all,  or  that  samples  are  taken,  and  no 
prosecution  ensues.  That  is  the  objection  which  I 
have  to  small  local  government  bodies. 

13.127.  (Col.  Williams) : But  surely  that  is  not 
necessarily  true,  is  it — I mean,  people  have  a sense 
of  responsibility,  even  though  they  may  be  tradesmen 
in  the  Borough,  if  they  are  elected  to  that  position  ?— 
They  have  a sense  of  responsibility,  but  a greater 
sense  of  unpopularity. 

13.128.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Is  not  the  true  view 
this,  that  for  certain  administrative  duties  you  must 
have  comparatively  small  areas  in  order  to  get  good 
work,  and  for  matters  requiring  regulation,  matters 
on  the  border-line  between  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction,  you  require  the  larger  area  in  order  to 
be  detached  from  local  influences,  one  way  or  the 
other? — ag)-66. 

13.129.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  things 
that  ought  not  to  be  too  far  away? — Quite. 

13.130.  (Mr.  Pritchard)-.  What  are  those  things? — 
You  had  better  ask  Sir  Ryland  Adkins. 

13.131.  But  you  agreed  with  Sir  Ryland? — I agreed 
with  what  I did  agree.  I did  not  agree  with  every 
syllable,  but  I did  not  see  any  necessity  to  dispute 
it. 

13.132.  (Chairman) : In  paragraph  5 you  give  a 
list  of  some  of  these  powers  which  have  been  added 
since  1888.  As  far  as  education  is  concerned,  it  is  the 
fact,  is  it  not,  that  all  Boroughs  which  had  a popu- 
lation of  over  10,000,  and  all  Urban  Districts  which 
had  a population  of  over  20,000  in  1901,  are  Local 
Education  Authorities  for  elementary  education? — 
Yes. 

13.133.  And  as  a matter  of  fact,  Bedford  and  Luton 
are  both  Authorities  for  that  purpose? — Certainly. 

13.134.  So  that  the  County  Council  is  not  troubled 
with  their  elementary  education.? — Not  of  those 
Boroughs,  no. 

13.135.  Then  you  tell  us  the  'establishment  of  child 
welfare  centres  is  also  a new  matter  since  1888,  but 
CtS  regards  maternity  and  child  welfare  all  Sanitary 
Authorities,  whether  Boroughs  or  Urban  or  Rural 
Districts,  have  concurrent  powers  with  the  County 
Council,  have  they  not? — They  may  have;  I am  not 
prepared  to  dogmatise. 

13.136.  As  a matter  of  fact,  have  not  Bedford  and 
Luton  seiiarate  schemes  for  these  purposes? — I think 
they  have ; I am  not  suggesting  in  paragraph  5 that 
they  have  not. 

13.137.  No,  but  you  are  rather  suggesting  in  para- 
graph 4 that  all  these  new  duties  have  been  put  on 
the  County  Councils? — am  referring  to  the  new 
duties  that  have  been  put  on  the  County  Councils. 
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13.138.  Yes,  but  I am  pointing  out  that  at  least 
two  or  three  of  those  are  dealt  with  by  the  Boroughs 
and  Urban  Districts  1 — I say,  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  refer  to  it,  at  the  end  of  paragraph  4 : “ Since 
the  passing  of  the  Act  numerous  and  important 
powers  have  been  conferred  upon  County  Councils  ” 
— of  course,  I am  not  referring  to  those  that  have 
been  conferred  on  other  bodies — “ and  their  staff 
enlarged  and  organised  in  order  that  these  powers 
may  be  efficiently  administered.”  I am  only  refer- 
ring to  those  which  have  been  conferred  on  County 
Councils;  I am  not  suggesting  that  we  are  charged 
with  the  powers  which- are  vested  in  other  Local 
Authorities. 

13.139.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : In  order  to  give  a 
complete  picture,  it  is  the  fact  that  two  or  three 
of  these  powers  are  also  powers  given  to  other 
Authorities? — Yes,  certainly.  The  Chairman  realises 
that  I am  not  suggesting  that  it  is  not  so. 

(Chairman) : I quite  realise  that. 

13.140.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  ; It  is  the  fact  that  child 
welfare  work  can  be  done  in  the  Urban  Districts  by 
the  Urban  Authorities? — That  is  so. 

13.141.  And  the  powers  of  the  County  Council  are 
confined  to  the  Rural  Districts  in  which  the  Rural 
District  Councils  do  not  exercise  their  powers? — I do 
not  know  whether  you  are  confining  yourself  to  Muni- 
cipal bodies,  or  speaking  of  Urban  Districts  also? 

13.142.  I am  speaking  of  Urban  and  Rural  Districts 
as  well  as  Boroughs? — I do  not  know  whether  that 
is  so.  I do  not  think  that  it  is  so  with  regard  to 
the  Urban  District  of  Kempston,  but  I do  not  want 
to  dogmatise  on  that  subject  at  all. 

13.143.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I should  like  to  ask 
a question  on  paragraph  5;  I want  to  get  the  thing 
in  complete  outline.  In  the  first  place  there  are  a 
number  of  powers . in  relation  to  education  which 
have  been  given  to  the  County  Councils,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  exclusively? — Yes. 

13.144.  There  are  one  or  two  others  which  have 
been  given  to  them  concurrently? — Yes. 

13.145.  With  similar  powers? — Yes. 

13.146.  And  as  regards  education,  there  is  elemen- 
tary education,  with  which  the  County  Council  as 
such,  has  nothing  to  do  in  Urban  Districts  and 
Boroughs  which  were  of  a certain  size  in  1901? — Yes. 

13.147.  Then  when  you  come  to  the  other  services, 
there  are  some  which  are  exclusively  given  to  the 
County  Councils — for  example,  work  . in  relation  to 
venereal  disease  and  mental  deficiency.  Then  again 
there  is  a third  class  of  services,  such  as  maternity 
and  child  welfare  work,  and  so  on,  in  which  other 
Local  Authorities  have  powers  concurrent  with  those 
given  to  the  County  Council? — Quite  so. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : What  do  you  mean  by  con- 
current? 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : The  service  may  be  carried 
out  by  either  class  of  Local  Authority? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : I think  that  maternity  and 
child  welfare  work  is  usually  under  the  Urban  Sani- 
tary Authority. 

13.148.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I want  to  get  in  the 
fewest  possible  words  an  accurate  outline.  There 
are  three  classes  of  services,  some  of  which  are  ex- 
clusively County  Council  functions;  there  are  others, 
like  education,  which  are  specifically  assigned  in 
part  to  County  Councils  and  in  part  to  other  Local 
Authorities ; and  there  are  some  services  which  may 
be  carried  out  under  the  respective  Acts  either  by  the 
County  Councils  or  by  other  Local  Authorities?  Do 
you  agree? — I should  like  to  have  it  before  me,  be- 
cause I did  not  know  how  the  question  was  going 
to  be  framed? 

13.149.  I will  take  it  in  three  parts.  In  the  first 
place,  are  there  in  this  list  services  in  three  different, 
categories ; first,  those  which  are  exclusive  to  the 
County  Councils? — ^Yes. 

13.150.  Secondly,  those  which  are  shared  by  other 
Local  Authorities? — Yes. 

13.151.  And  thirdly,  as  regards  education,  there  are 
some  parts  of  the  service,  such  as  elementary  educa- 
tion in  jilaoes  which  were  of  a certain  size  in  1901, 


with  which  the  County  Council  have  nothing  to  do? 
— Yes.  I did  not  follow  you  before. 

13.152.  There  are  those  three  difioront  types  of 
services  ? — Yes. 

13.153.  But  including  those  which  the  County 
Council  alone  can  carry  out,  and  those  which  can  be 
carried  out  by  other  Local  Authorities  independently 
of  the  County  Council,  has  the  net  result  been  to  put 
a great  deal  of  additional  work  and  duties  on  the 
County  Councils  since  1888? — Undoubtedly. 

13.154.  In  Bedfordshire,  in  such  matters  as  child 
welfare  centres  and  other  things,  are  you  working 
amicably  with  the  Local  Authorities,  for  example,  the 
Town  Councils  of  Bedford  and  Luton? — I do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  kind  of 
friction. 

13.155.  (Mr.  Turton)  : 1 think  you  have  left  out  any 
reference,  have  you  not,  to  the  County  Agricultural 
Committees,  which  have  many  duties — you  only 
refei-red  to  small  holdings,  but  County  Councils  have 
had  exclusively,  so  far  as  the  Administrative  County 
is  concerned,  to  establish  County  Agricultural  Com- 
mittees ? — Yes. 

13.156.  They  go  round  to  farms  to  see  whether  they 
should  give  a certificate,  if  there  is  a question  of  a 
certificate  by  a County  Court  Judge  as  to  whether  it 
is  a holding  under ' the  Act — all  those  are  duties 
exclusively  given  to  the  County  Councils? — Yes. 

13.157.  And  the  same  powers  apply  to  the  County 
Borough  Councils? — I agree. 

13.158.  (Col.  Williams) : With  regard  to  maternity 
and  child  welfare  work,  what  is  your  practice  in 
Bedfordshire  as  to  this  service,  which  is  common  to 
the  County  Council  and  other  Local  Authorities? — 
Would  you  mind  repeating  your  question? 

13.159.  I am  taking  the  case  of  maternity  and  child 
welfare  work — a matter  in  which  the  County  Councils 
and  other  Local  Authorities  have  concurrent  powers. 
What,  in  your  County,  is  the  method  of  dealing  with 
it — do  the  County  Council  take  it  entirely,  or  do  some 
of  the  Local  Authorities  also  carry  it  on? — I do  not 
know  about  the  other  Local  Authorities.  We  have  a 
Committee ; I do  not  know  what  the  other  Local 
Authorities  do.  We  have,  as  I suppose  all  County 
Councils  have,  a Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. I do  not  attend  it  myself,  but  we  act  for  the 
whole  County,  excepting  Bedford  and  Luton 

13.160.  Do  none  of  the  minor  Local  Authorities 
exercise  any  poweiu  under  that? — Not  that  I am 
aware  of. 

13.161.  (Chairman):  Then  in  paragraph  6 you 

speak  about  the  increase  in  user  of  roads  by 
mechanical  traction.  I think  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  postpone  any  discussion  on  that  until  we  come 
to  paragraph  18  and  following  paragraphs? — You 
mean  the  main  roads  question? 

13.162.  Yes.  Then  in  paragraph  7 you  say  that 
you  propose  to  take  the  case  of  the  County  of  Bedford 
as  an  illustration  of  the  injury  whioh  would  be  done 
by  the  creation  of  a County  Borough? — Yes. 

13.163.  (Mr.  Lloyd):  That  is  as  an  illustration  of 
your  main  point,  that  the  abstraction  of  one  single 
County  Borough  might  have  the  effect  of  seriously 
affecting  the  County? — Yes. 

13.164.  (Chairman) : In  paragraph  7 I see  that  you 
mention  Wiltshire  as  well  as  Bedfordshire  and 
Cambridgeshire.  I think  that  Mr.  Dent  admitted 
that  the  case  of  Swindon  was  somewhat  different  from 
the  oases  of  Luton  and  Cambridge?* — I do  not  quite 
gather  in  what  respect? 

13.165.  He  said  there  were  several  other  towns  of 
some  importance,  such  as  Salisbury  and  Devizes,  and 
that  Swindon  was  not  in  fact  the  County  town  of 
Wiltshire? — I do  not  see  your  point. 

13.166.  In  paragraph  8 you  give  the  population  of 
Bedfordshire  in  1921  and  the  assessable  value  in  1923. 
Can  you  give  us  the  population  of  Bedfordshire  in 
1901  and  1911?— I do  not  think  that  I have  it  here. 
I can  get  it  for  you. 

* See  County  Councils  Association  ("Denti,  Q.  71.52-4,  (111.. 
■174). 
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13.167.  I think  that  in  19CH  it  was  171,707,  and  in 
1911  it  was  194,588,  wliich  shows  an  increase  in  the 
population  of  about  35,000  in  the  last  twenty  years  P 
Does  it  show  whero  the  increase  is? 

13.168.  I think  that  we  come  to  that  in  the  next 
paragraph.  The  figures  you  give  are  for  assessaible 
value  in  paragraph  8,  and  for  rateable  value  in  para- 
graph 17  P — Yes. 

13.169.  There  seems  to  be  a difference  of  over 
£100,000? — Between  assessable  and  rateable? 

13.170.  Yes;  is  that  the  case? — I am  afraid  that  1 
was  not  looking  on  your  remark  as  a question;  1 
thought  that  you  were  stating  a fact. 

13.171.  Those  are  the  figures? — Yes. 

13.172.  The  question  becomes  rather  more  important 
when  we  come  to  paragraph  31,  in  which  you  deal 
with  the  decrease  in  the  assessable  value  of  the  County 
during  that  period? — Yes,  as  bearing  on  the  question 
of  financial  adjustment. 

13.173.  Then  in  pahagraiph  9 you  give  us  the 
population  of  Luton.  I have  looked  up  the  popula- 
tion in  1901,  and  I find  that  it  was  36,404  in  that 
year,  so  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  21,000 
in  Luton  in  the  20  years ; in  1911  it  was  49,978. 
Then  taking  paragraph  10,  I also  find  that  the 
population  of  Bedford  in  1901  was  35,000  odd,  and 
in  1911  it  was  39,000,  so  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  6,000  in  Bedford.  So  that  of  the  total 
increase  of  35,000  in  the  County,  26,000  is  accounted 
for  by  the  increases  in  Luton  and  Bedford? — I dare 
say  that  is  so. 

13.174.  {Mr.  XZoi/rf) : With  no  change  of  boundaries? 
— Do  you  mean  change  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
Boroughs  ? 

13.175.  When  you  find  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion to  have  been  so  much  in  certain  years,  is  it 
within  the  same  boundaries,  or  has  there  been  any 
extension  of  boundaries? — There  has  been  no  exten- 
sion. 

13.176.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Luton  is  largely  an 
industrial  town,  I think? — Yes. 

13.177.  Bedford,  of  course,  is  the  County  town? 
— Yes. 

13.178.  And  we  know  that  it  is  an  educational 
centre — ^is  there  any  other  industry  at  Bedford  ? 
—Yes. 

13.179.  What? — There  are  Allen’s  engineering 
works,  and  Howard’s  works  for  agricultural  imple- 
ments, which  is  now  a part  of  some  syndicate  or 
amalgamation;  and  a number  of  other  manufactories. 
Then  there  is  the  Meltis  chocolate  works  of  Peek, 
Prean  Company.  It  is  undergoing  the  change 
which  residential  towns  do  undergo  sometimes.  At 
one  time  it  was  a purely  educational  and  residential 
town,  and  now — from  my  point  of  view  it  is 
regrettable — it  is  undergoing  a change. 

13.180.  {Chairman) : Then  in  paragraph  11  you 
say  that  Bedford  is  about  to  apply  for  an  extension. 
Has  Bedford  had  any  extension  since  1888? — No. 

13.181.  Can  you  give  us  the  population  of 
Kempston  in  1911? — No,  I have  not  it  here. 

13.182.  I have  looked  it  up,  and  I find  that  it 
was  6,349  in  1911,  and  it  was  5,218,  you  tell  us,  in 
1921 ; therefore  it  would  appear  as  if  it  was 
decreasing? — I'  believe  that  is  so.  I believe  a.  little 
time  ago  I came  across  the  figures,  and  was 
astonished. 

13.183.  So  that  if  Bedford  did  absorb  Kempston, 
it  would  not  reach  the  50,000  limit? — I am 
reluctant  to  get  into  print  any  suggestions  as  to 
how  Bedford  should  extend  her  boundaries,  but  I 
have  the  figures  before  me. 

13.184.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Without  giving  anything 
away,  can  you  tell  us  why  you  think  Bedford  will 
apply  for  an  extension? — Because  she  says  so. 

13.185.  (Col.  Williams)-.  Are  figures  available  as 
to  the  density  of  population  in  Bedford  and  Luton  ? 
— I have  not  got  them. 

{Col.  Williams) : Because  the  map  suggests  that 
there  is  plenty  of  undeveloped  area  within  the 
Boroughs. 


13.186.  (Chairman) : It  is  obvious,  if  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Borough  of  Bedford  is  about  40,000 
and  that  of  Kempston  is  5,000,  that  the 
absorption  of  Kempston  would  not  provide 
the  necessary  papulation? — ^Would  you  like  me  to 
give  you  the  parishes  which  I think,  if  they  move 
for  an  extension,  they  would  include? 

13.187.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : What  you  mean  is,  they 
would  not  confine  their  application  to  Kemps'ton, 
but  would  take  in  some  other  areas? — Quite  so. 

13,188  (Col.  Williams):  May  I put  these  figures  to 
you  from  the  Census  returns,  that  as  far  as  Bedford 
is  concerned  the  density  is  1ST  persons  per  acre, 
Luton  18-2  per  acre,  and  Kempston  4-2  per  acre? — 
I take  it  from  you.  There  is  Kempston  Urban  and 
Kempston  Rural  in  the  old  parish.  The  Urban  Dis- 
trict is  urban  or  suburban,  not  perhaps  from  the 
villa  point  of  view,  and  the  rest  of  the  parish  is 
purely  rural.  It  is  now  two  parishes,  Kempston 
Urban  and  Kempston  Rural,  but  I imagine  that  the 
figure  of  density  of  population  will  relate  to  the 
parish  as  a whole,  and  therefore  it  will  water  down 
the  urban  part  of  it. 

13.189.  {Chairman) : On  paragraph  12,  can  you 
■tell  us  whether  Luton  has  had  any  extension  of 
boundaries  since  1888? — I do  not  recollect  any.  I 
went  to  Bedford  in  1891,  but  I do  not  think  there 
has  been  any  Borough  extension.* 

13.190.  Not  since  you  have  been  there,  anyhow? — 
No. 

13.191.  On  paragraph  13,  Luton  was,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  dealt  with  in  the  same  Bill  as  Cambridge? — 
It  was  dealt  with  by  the  same  Committee. 

13.192.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : It  was  in  the  same  Pro- 
visional Order  Confirmation  Bill? — Yes. 

13.193.  And  Wakefield  was  included  also.P — ^Yes. 

13.194.  And  consequently  all  three  were  rejected 
when  the  Third  Reading  of  the  Bill  was  opposed  ? — 
It  may  be  so,  but  I was  under  the  impression  that 
Wakefield  got  powers. 

13.195.  What  happened  was  this  : all  three  were  in 
one  Confirmation  Bill;  the  Bill  was  rejected  on  the 
Third  Reading,  and  subsequently  a new  Bill  was  in- 
troduced dealing  with  Wakefield  alone? — No  doubt. 

I know  that  Wakefield  succeeded,  and  the  other  two 
did  not. 

13,196  {Chairman) : Then  paragraph  14  is  a little 
further  elaboration  of  paragraphs  8 and  9,  showing 
that  the  increase  of  population  has  been  principally 
in  the  two  Boroughs  of  Luton  and  Bedford? — Yes. 

13.197.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : That  means,  I presume, 
that  these  two  towns  are  gradually  acquiring  indus- 
tries, or  industries  are  growing,  that  the  urban 
population  is  increasing,  and  the  rural  population 
more  or  less  standing  still  ? — Yes,  I should  think  so. 
In  a few  parishes  there  is  a little  increase,  and  in 
some  a decrease,  and  I should  think  it  is  fairly  at  a 
standstill. 

13.198.  (Sir  Byland  Adhins)  : Is  there  not  a pro- 
portion of  Bedfordshire  given  up  to  agriculture  in 
the  shape  of  market  gardens? — ^Yes. 

13.199.  And  that  rather  tends  to  a decline  in  the 
rural  population? — Yes. 

13.200.  We  are  dealing  with  a County  which  as  re- 
gards rural  area  is  almost  stable? — Yes.  You  are 
thinking,  of  course,  of  the  market  garden  area.  I 
believe  that  it  is  one  of  the  principal  market  garden 
areas  in  the  country. 

13.201.  The  population,  therefore,  is  stabilised 
rather  more  than  it  is  in  other  Counties? — Yes. 

13.202.  (Sir  Tje.vns  Beard):  Is  this  a County  in 
which  the  rural  area  and  the  urban  areas  are  dis- 
tinct? There  is  a pretty  sharp  dividing  line,  is  there 
not,  in  the  character  of  the  two? — Yes,  I think  so. 

13.203.  I have  in  mind  a County  where  rural  and 
urban  areas  are  very  much  mixed  together,  as  in 
Lancashire,  where  in  some  cases  they  run  into  each 
other;  but  here,  I should  imagine,  looking  at  the 

* I find  that  Lnton  was  extended  in  1896.  The  effect  oi  the 
extension  was  to  increase  the  area  of  the  Borough  by  619  acres, 
the  population  by  50,  andjthe  assessable  value  by  £332. — W.W.M. 
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map,  that  the  nucleus  is  the  urban  population,  and 
the  rest  of  the  County  is  rural? — That  is  my  view. 
Outside  the  two  big  Boroughs  it  is  a thoroughly  rural 
County,  but  I agree  with  Sir  Hyland  Adkins  that 
there  is  a very  stable  industry  in  the  rural  parts. 

13,204.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : And  market  gardens 
support,  on  the  whole,  rather  a greater  population 
than  where  a country  district  is  divided  into  good- 
sized  farms? — ^Yes,  I think  so.  That  is  a thing  which 
you  see  to  demonstration  in  passing  through  a 
market  garden  district. 

13  205.  On  the  right  of  the  railway,  I have  noticed, 
you  get  Biggleswade,  which  is  more  than  a village; 
you  get  Sandy,  which  is  more  than  a village;  you 
get  Potton,  which  is  a large  village  ^you  get  all  those 
in,  or  on  the  edge  of,  a great  market  garden  area? — 
That  is  so. 

13.206.  Then  between  Luton  and  Bedford  you  get 
Leagrave,  which  is  growing? — Yes. 

13.207.  And  then  you  get  Ampthill,  which  is  grow- 
ing?— I should  not  think  that  is-  growing  much. 

13.208.  Then  you  have  the  rural  area  on  the 
western  boundary? — Yes. 

13.209.  And  that  tends  to  keep  up  the  population 
as  it  is? — Yes. 

13.210.  Is  Leighton  Buzzard  dwindling? — should 
think  that  it  is  standing  still.  I have  seen  no.  signs 
of  dwindling,  or  any  great  increase. 

13.211.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Some  of  us  pass  it 

pretty  frequently,  and  I think  I can  tell  you  that 
there  is  not  much  difference  between  what  it  is 
now  and  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago?— Yes,  but 
the  part  on  the  railway  is  not  in  Bedfordshire;  the 
station  is  in  Buckinghamshire — the  station  for 
Leighton  Buzzard  actually  is  in  Linslade. 

13.212.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Practically  the 

whole  of  Bedfordshire  outside  these  two  Boroughs  is 
stable,  and  is  not  dwindling  or  gro-wing? — ^Yes. 

13.213.  (Chairman) : Then  you  say  in  paragraph 
15  that  if  Bedford  and  Luton  became  County 
Boroughs,  you  do  not  think  that  you  would  be  able 
to  reduce  the  County  staff  in  any  way? — No. 

13.214.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Are  we  to  accept  that 
quite  literally?  Take,  for  example,  higher  educa- 
tion : obviously,  if  the  soh9ols  which  you  have  in 
the  Boroughs  were  handed  over  to  new  County 
Borough  Authorities,  the  teachers  would  go  with 
them? — I do  not  know  what  you  have  in  your  mind? 

13.215.  You  have  some  higher  education  schools? 

We  have  higher  education  in  two  towns.  For 

instance,  at  Bedford  there  is  the  celebrated  and 
ancient  Harpur  Trust.  Then  at  Luton  the  County 
Council  established  lai’ge  schools,  which  are  called 
the  Luton  Modern  School  for  Boys  and  the  Luton 
Modern  School  for  Girls.  Then  again,  at  Leighton 
Buzzard  we  have  established  a higher  education 
centre. 

13.216.  The  point  I am  on  is  your  statement  that 
you  ’could  not  dispense  with  the  services  of  your 
offi.cers?  If  those  schools  were  transferred  to  the 
Boroughs,  the  teachers  would  go  with  them? — ^Yes, 
but  does  it  follow  necessarily  that  they  would  be 
transferred? 

13  217.  (Chairman) : Have  you  made  any  estimate 
of  what  the  County  staff  would  be,  supposing  the 
two  places  were  converted  into  County  Boroughs? 

No,  I have  not.  I have  not  the  necessary  data  to 

make  an  estimate. 

13.218.  I suppose  the  higher  staff  would 
remain  the  same,  but  the  lower  grades  would  pos- 
sibl}'-  be  diminished? — I cannot  say. 

13.219.  But  still,  if  you  had  a smaller  area  to 
administer,  you  would  not  require  the  same  number 
of  people? — am  not  going  to  pledge  myself  at  all 
on  that  I am  not  sure  that  it  would  involve  much 
reduction;  I am  inclined  to  think  it  would  not 

13  220.  It  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Pritchard  that  if 
the  ’higher  educational  establishments  were  re- 
moved  ?— I ventured  in  my  reply  to  put  a ques- 

tion to  Mr.  Pritchai-d,  and  he  has  kindly  answered 
it,  aaid  the  answer  was,  that  it  woul-d  not  necessarily 


follow  that  our  schools  would  go  to  the  County 
Borough  Authority.  I think  that  the  whole  thing 
involves  the  gift  of  prophecy,  which  I do  not  possess. 

13.221.  (Sir  Byland  Adkinp) : As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  schools  for  higher  education  for  which  you  are 
now  responsible  in  Luton  and  Bedford  are  available 
for  areas  outside  the  towns? — Yes. 

13.222.  And  ' your  responsibility  for  those  areas 
outside  would  remain  ? — Yes. 

13.223.  And  therefore  the  answer  to  the  question 
whether  you  would  keep  those  schools  is  a hard  one 
■to  forecast,  and  inasmuch  as  you  would  have  an 
area  outside  the  towns  for  which  you  would  be 
responsible,  you  would  probably  prefer  to  keep  the 
staffs  of  such  schools  for  the  higher  education  of  the 
whole  County  ? — Yes. 

13.224.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : But  if  you  kept  the  schools, 
you  would  keep  the  staffs? — ^Yes. 

13,226.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : You  have  no  ground 
for  complaint,  if  the  schools  went  over  and  took  the 
staff  with  them,  on  the  point  of  having  too  big  a 
staff? — ^^What  I had  in  mind  was  that  if  Luton  were 
made  a County  Borough  and  took  over  the  schools 
we  established  there — and  they  had  none  whatever 
until  we  did  establish  them;  they  had  no  provision 
for  .secondary  education  at  all — if  they  did  that,  of 
course  we  should  no  longer  require  the  staff  of  that 
school.  But  that  was  hardly  the  kind  of  administra- 
tion I had  in  mind  in  drafting  this  paragraph  of 
my  memorandum.  You  see  I say  : “If  Bedford  and 
Luton  (or  Luton  alone)  were  made  County  Boroughs, 
the  County  would  not  only  be  unable  to  abolish  any 
existing  office,  but  the  work  of  the  various  Depart- 
ments would  not  be  so  diminished  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  dispense  with  the  seiwices  of  any  of  its 
officials,  and  therefore  the  cost  of  administration 
would  be  no  cheaper.”  What  I mean  is  that  if 
Luton  -took  the  schools  over,  I think  that  it  -would 
make  vei’y  little  difference  indeed  to  the  administra- 
tive staff  at  the  Shire  Hall. 


13,226.  (Mr.  Lloyd):  One  of  the  main  points  in 
your  paragraph  is  in  the  words  “ more  especiMly  with 
reference  to  main  road  maintenance?  ” That,  I 
think,  is  regarded  as  a very  important  matter?  ^Yes. 
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Bedfordshire  ? — ery. 


13,228.  (Chairman) : I think  that  we  were  told  by 
Mr.  Musgrave  that  that  point  would  create  a large, 
amount  of  difficulty  in  Essex?*— Certainly.  I do  not 
know  what  the  conditions  are  in  l&sex,  but  under 
the  policy  of  my  County  Council,  initiated  by  the 
late  Mr  Sam  Whitbread,  we  took  over  the  whole  of 


the  main  roads. 

13  229.  In  paragraph  16  you  point  out  the  import- 
ance’to  the  County  Council  of  the  question  of  the  loss 
of  personnel  which  follows  the  creation  of  a County 
Borough.  We  had  evidence  on  that  from  Lord  Long, 
in  application  to  Wiltshire,  and  from  B'lr.  Jackson,  in 
application  to  the  West  Riding. t Can  you  tell  us, 
ns  a matter  of  fact,  whether  you  use  many 
members  from  Lu-bon  and  Bedford  for  the 
purposes  of  work  under  section  57  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  and  if  there  is  much  work 
under  that  section?— I repeat  what  I say  in  para- 
graph 16;  I think  it  would  be  a very  unfortunate 
Giing  if  the  Bedford  and  Luton  people  were  removed. 

137230.  Do  I understand  that  you  do  make  consider- 
able’use  of  the  Bedford  and  Luton  people?— Un- 
doubtedly. I do  not  want  to  belittle  Bedford,  and 
Luton  has  a very  valuable  lot  of  men  on  the  County 
Council— I do  not  say  Bedford  has  not.  They  are 
men  of  great  financial  experience.  The  Chairman  of 
our  Finance  Committee  is  Mr.  Keens,  and  we  have  a 
considerable  number,  16  extremely  able  business  men, 
from  Luton  on  the  County  Council. 

13,231.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins):  You  say  that  Bed- 
fordshire, as  a whole,  is  predominantly  rural,  with  the 
exception  of  those  two  good-sized  towns ; at  the  same 


*See  County  Councils  Association  (Musgrave),  Q.  12,009-12, 

^ fSee  County  Councils  Association  (Long),  Q.  8845,  (III.,  567)  ; 
(Jackson),  Q.  11,090-2,  (III.,  683). 
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lime,  iu  various  parts  of  Bedfordshire  industrial 
undertakings  are  coming  in;  there  is  a certain 
amount  of  shoe  trade  on  the  Northamptonshire 
border;  there  are  trades  at  Leighton  Buzzard  and 
Dunstable;  and  you  have  the  experience  of  the  type 
of  men  who  would  come  to  the  front,  and  in  a 
Borough  like  Luton  would  be  of  great  value  to  general 
County  government  ? — Undoubtedly. 

13.232.  And  the  same  thing  applies  to  those  in  the 
town  of  Bedford.*’ — Certainly. 

13.233.  They  are  useful,  are  they,  first  of  all,  in 
having  a vnn’ed  ex^ierience,  and  secondly,  in  giving 
added  authority  to  any  jTidicial  or  quasi-judicial 
decisions  of  the  Council  .P — Yes. 

13.234.  Of  course,  those  things  cannot  be  measured 
in  figures  or  in  money;  but  do  you  attach  great  im- 
portance to  the  effect  on  personnel  of  taking  big  towns 
out  of  the  County  P — I attach  the  highest  importance 
An  it — it  is  very  important  indeed. 

13.235.  On  the  whole,  has  not  the  tendency  of 
recent  ^ legislation  been  to  increase  the  regulative 
authority  of  the  County  Council  rather  than  detailed 
localised  administration  P — I think  so. 

13.236.  And  when  you  come  to  regulative  work, 
when  you  come  to'  relations  with  other  Local  Authori- 
ties, is  it  not  of  great  importance  that  the  body 
regulating  sJiould  have  perpetuity  of  personnel  on  it  P 
— I think  undoubtedly  so. 

13.237.  Then  I understand  this  paragraph,  in  your 
judgment,  to  be  one  of  very  great  importancep — do 
think  so. 

13  238.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : In  paragraph  5 you  gave 
us  the  powers  recently  bestowed  on  County  Councils 
but  the  powens  given  with  regard  to  education  are  not 
regulative,  are  they.? — Regulative P 

13.239.  Sir  Ryland  Adkins  used  the  word  and  you 

accepted  it,  and  I want  to  know  what  it  means  P You 

want  to  know  what  “ regulative  ” meansp 

13.240.  Yes.  I want  to  know  what  importance  you 
attach  to  itp— I am  not  sure  that  I know  what  it  did 
ii.ean. 

13.241.  But  you  have  accepted  it  from  Sir  Ryland  P 
elf,  it  was  a word  I should  not  have  myself,  but 

1 do  not  feel  disposed  to  criticise  the  wording  of  every 
question  which  is  put  to  me  by  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

13.242.  But  do  not  you  . see  that  in  those  circum- 
stances your  answer  loses  all  meaning  P— Well  would 
you  kindly  put  the  question  again,  and  I will  tell  you 
what  I mean. 


(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  told  Sir  Ryland  Adkins  i 
w 1 , luestion,  that  the  tendency  of  moder 
legis  alien  had  been  to  entrust  County  Councils  wit 
regulative  powers.  Now  I ask  you  whether  th 
powers  given  with  regard  to  education  are  regii 
lative  powers  P ^ 

13,243.  (iS'ir  Ri/land  Adkins):  As  opposed  t 

detailed  administrative  powers.?— Do  you  mea.; 
legulative  in  the  sense  of  administrative  P 

Beard) : I want  to  know  what  yoi 
mean  by  “ regulative  ” .P-Well,  it  was  not  my  l^rd 

• 1 Q o , = But  you  accepted  it. 

13,240  (,.Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Perhaps  I may  b 
allowed  to  put  the  question  in  a different  forinP  Ti 
the  case  of  higher  education  particularly,  that  is  no 
administered  directly  from  the  Shire  Hall,  withoii 
the  intervention  of  bodies  of  governors  or  manager 
ol  particular  schools? — No. 

13,246  And  is  it  part  of  the  duty  of  a Counts 
Council  to  see  that  there  are  regulations  with  reo-art 
to  secondary  education,  in  order  to  standardise  i 
t iroi^hoiit  the  County,  and  to  see  that  no  part  o 
tlie  County  loses  its  fair  share.?— Of  course,  then 
'“’i  i-egulations,  with  regard  to  it 

13,24/.  Then  with  regard  to  the  provisions  as  ti 
public  health  services,  those  are  not  all  c.arried  ou' 
diTMtly  from  the  Shire  Hall,  again,  and  you  have  t< 
deal  wiGi  them  locally  P They  are  managed  to  somi 
extent  by  local  Committees,  are  they  notp No. 

13,248.  They  are  managed  directly,  are  they?- 

Ih^  are  managed  directly  under  the  Medical  Ofiicei 
or  Jtlealtii. 


13,249.  You  mean  that  thei'e  is  no  Committee  other 
than  the  one  at  the  Shire  Hallp — Yes. 

13.260.  Does  that  apply  to  venereal  diseases  work 
as  well  as  tuberculosis  workp — Yes. 

13.261.  As  far  as  those  are  concerned,  those 
functions  are  administered  directly  p — Yes. 

13,2^2.  As  regards  higher  education,  there  are 
regulations  issued  and  therefore  the  County  Council’s 
functions  a.ro  regulativep — Yes. 

13,263.  With  regard  -to  any  functions  which  tend 
to  standardise  throughout  the  County  anything  in 
regard  to  that  work,  is  it  exceedingly  important  to 
have  representation  from  the  big  towns  as  well  a.s  from 
the  country  districts  P— Yes,  I think  so. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : He  did  not  mention  elementary 
education. 

(Bir  ^ Hyland  Adkins) : No,  because  it  is  not 

administered  by  the  County  Council  in  the  two  urban 
areas  which  we  are  discussing  on  this  question  of 
personnel. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : And  the  w'hole  of  Bedfordshire 
outside  those  two  "towns  is  rural  P 

13,2S4.  (Sir  Hyla/nd  Adkins) : Forgive  me,  I was 
dealing  with  the  question  of  the  personnel  drawn 
into  the  service  of  the  County  Council  from  these 
towns.  (To  ithe  D'itness):  The  people  who  are  repre- 
sentatives of  Boroughs  or  Urban  Districts  which  have 
complete  control  of  their  own  elementary  education, 
have  no  vote  in  the  County  Coujicil  on  elementary 
education  problems? — ^No,  but  they  have  on  secondary 
or  other  higher  education  questions. 

13,266.  (Air.  Pritchard^  : You  refer  to  the  functions 
of  the  County  Council  under  section  67  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1888,  which  relates  to  alterations 
of  the  areas  of  Unban  and  Rural  Districts  and  of 
Parishes? — ^Tr’^es,  and  I think  other  things  as  well. 

13.256.  As  regards  the  alteration  of  boundaries,  do 
you  have  those  applications  frequently  before  you, 
or  not?  Do  you  mean  applications  for  the  creation 
of  Urban  Districts? 

13.257.  Yes,  or  alterations  of  Parish  boundaries? — 
No.  ■ 

13.258.  And  you  do  not  often  create  new  Urban 
Districts  ? — No. 

13.259.  (Chairman) : Then  in  paragraph  17  you 
deal  with  the  powers  of  the  County  Council  to  raise 
loans,  but  there  is  an  exception,  I think,  to  the 
general  provision  of  section  69  (2)  of  the  Act  of  1888 
that  a County  Council  cannot  raise  loans  to  an 
amount  grea'ter  than  one-tenth  of  the  annual  rateable 
value  of  the  property  in  the  County  accord- 
ing to  the  County  rate  basis?  They  can  do  so 
if  they  get  a Provisional  Order  from  the  Department 
and  Parliament  confirms  the  Order? — Yes.  I have 
not  the  Act  of  Parliament  before  me,  but  I should 
like  to  know  exactly  the  statement  to  which  you  are 
referring  ? 

(Chairman) : I am  referring  to  the  section  from 
which  you  quote  in  paragraph  17  P That  is  the  case, 
is  it  not? 

13j260.  , PTitcho/rd) : You,  of  courso,  have  not 

obtained  a Provisional  Order  under  that  section,, 
because  you  do  not  require  it,  but  do  you  know 
Avhether  any  Countj’’  Councils  have  found  it  necessary 
to  obtain  a Provisional  Order  under  that  secition?— 
No,  I do  not  know. 

13.261.  (Chairmam) : Then  you  tell  us  that  if  Luton 
and  Bedford  were  taken  away  from  the  County,  your 
borrowing  powers  would  be  reduced,  and  you  would 
only  have  a balance  of  £43,000  odd,  which  you  say 
“ would  be  extremely  grave  in  tlie  event  of  it  being 
necessary  to  raise  loans  for  asylums,  mental  deficiency 
or  sanatorium  purposes,  or  for  County  buildings  or 
bridges.”  Do  you  think  as  a matter  of  fact  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  raise  loans  for  any  of  those 
purposes  after  a large  part  of  the  County  had  been 
taken  away?— I certainly  think  that  it  might  be 
necessary  for  County  buildings  or  bridges. 

13.262.  Of  course  this  paragrajih  means  that  3mu 
would  have  a margin  of  46  per  cent,  even  then  ? You 
have  only  borrowed  £48,000,  I gather,  and  you  would 
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stiU  liave  a margin  of  over  45  per  cent.,  would  you 
not? — Of  course,  that  is  a question  of  what  view  the 
lender  might  take. 

13.263.  Yes,  but  still  you  would  have  a considerable 
margin  left? — Well,  that  is  a relative  term;  I do  not 
think  that  it  is  a considerable  margin. 

(Mr.  Riddell):  But  is  it  the  fact  that  you  can 
borrow  from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners 
only  for  education  and  small  holdings? 

(Ghavrman) : 1 think  that  we  had  a statement  put 
in  by  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  which 
showed  that  County  Councils  could  borrow  from  them 
both  for  the  purposes  which  you  have  mentioned  in 
this  paragraph  and  also  for  isolation  hospitals,  and 
for  housing  when  the  County  Council  act  in  default 
of  a Local  Authority?* 

13.264.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  At  what  rate  of  interest 
do  you  borrow  now  ? — I think  it  is  5 per  cent.  I tried 
to  get  some  money  at  less  than  5 per  cent,  quite 
recently,  and  could  not. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : That  would  be  from  private 

lenders  ? 

13.265.  (Mr.  Turton) : A private  lender  does  not  at 
all  appreciate  the  repayment  year  by  year ; that  is  the 
trouble? — ^Yes. 

(Sw  Lewis  Beard) : But  you  could  make  the  repay- 
ment by  creating  a sinking  fund?  You  could  make 
your  own  arrangements  ? 

13.266.  (Col.  Williams):  You  can  borrow  from  any- 
body, but  it  is  for  those  purposes  indicated  in  your 
memorandum  that  the  Government  will  lend? — Yes. 

13.267.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : The  other  two  pur- 
poses which  the  Chairman  has  pointed  out  are  pur- 
poses which  should  not  arise,  the  provision  of  isola- 
tion hospitals  and  housing? — Yes. 

13.268.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : What  are  the  rates  in 
the  County?— I cannot  tell  you  without  reference. 

13.269.  I mean  your  credit  is  pretty  good? — I hope 
so. 

13.270.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : A*ou  have  never  had  any 

diflcuity  in  borrowing  money,  have- you,  hitherto?— 
I do  not  know  that  we  have.  . i-  j 

13.271.  You  have  the  whole  of  the  rates  behind 
you?— Yes,  but  we  shall  not  have  some  of  the  rates 
behind  us  if  Luton  and  Bedford  are  taken  away. 

13  272.  But  you  would  have  the  rest  of  the  County- 
left?— Well,  I should  think  a lender  would  very  much 
prefer  to  lend  to  a County  Council  rather  than  to 
a small  Rural  District  Council.  , , • • 

13  273.  I am  talking  about  what  the  Admmp- 
trative  County  of  Bedford  would  be?  The  Adminis- 
trative County  of  Bedford  would  be  something  very 
different  from  what  it  is  if 

13  274.  I agree;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  that 
that  its  credit  would  be  so  bad  that  the  County 
could  not  raise  money,  would  it?— No.  I suppose 
Rural  District  Councils  can  raise  money. 

(Col.  Williams) : At  less  than  5 per  cent.,  some- 
times. 

(Chairmam)  : Then  we  come  to  paragraph  18,  on 
the  subject  of  main  roads. 


Main  Roads. 

18.  Immediately  after  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1888,  came  into  operation,  Bedford  and  Luton  Town 
Councils  claimed  to  retain  tlie  powers  and  duties  of 
maintaining  the  roads  in  their  Boroughs,  and  it 
became  necessary  under  section  11  (2)  for  the  County 
Council  to  make  an  annual  payment  to  the  Borougto 
towards  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  repair  of  their 
roads.  During  the  last  thirty  years  there  has  never 
been  the  slightest  friction  as  to  the  amount  to  be 
paid  by  the  County  to  either  of  these  Boroughs,  the 
annual  payment  being  fixed  each  year  by  agreement. 

19.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  County 
Council,  that  is  to  say,  in  1891,  the  Council  decided 


* See  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  (Barnes),  Appendix 
LII.,  (II.,  287). 


that  in  order  to  ensure  a uniform  standard  of  main- 
tenance it  was  desirable  that,  provided  the  roads 
were  put  in  a condition  of  repair  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  County  Surveyor,  all  applications  for  high- 
ways to  be  declared  County  main  roads  should  be 
favourably  considered.  This  policy  has  received  the 
unqualified  approval  of  the  Road  Board  and  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport.  The  result  was  that  the 
whole  of  the  important  highways  in  the  County  came 
under  the  control  of  the  County  Council  as  main 
roads,  and  at  the  31st  Mai'ch,  1923,  there  were  785 
miles  of  main  roads,  26  of  which  are  in  the  Boroughs 
of  Bedford  and  Luton. 

20.  In  1900  the  cost  per  mile  of  maintenance  of 
main  roads  in  the  County  was  £51,  the  mileage  being 
779. 

In  1914  the  mileage  was  only  six  miles  greater, 
but  the  cost  per  mile  liad  gone  up  to  £92. 

The  mileage  of  main  roads  in  the  year  ended 
March,  1923,  was  785,  and  the  average  cost  per  mile 
after  deducting  grants  from  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port was  £165. 

21.  This  increase  is  in  part  due  to  increased 
cost"  of  labour  and  materials,  ’but  it  is  very 
largely  due  to  the  increase  in  volume  of  all  methods 
of  mechanical  traction,  an  increase  which  is  going  on 
from  day  to  day.  There  is  very  little  prospect  of  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  maintenance,  because  even  if 
prices  come  down  it  is  improbable  that  the  pre-war 
cost  will  ever  be  restored,  while  the  increase  in  the 
volume  of  traffic  will  fully  make  up  for  any  reduction 
in  the  prices.  Eliminating  the  cost  of  the  roads  in 
Bedford  and  Luton,  26  miles,  the  average  cost  per 
mile  of  the  main  roads  in  the  year  ended  31st  March, 
1923,  was  £142  per  mile,  the  total  net  cost  of  the 
main  roads  (769  miles)  eliminating  those  in  Bedford 
and  Luton  being  £107,969.  That  is  the  cost  which, 
if  Luton  and  Bedford  be  made  County  Boroughs, 
the  County  ratepayers  will,  while  deriving  no  greater 
benefit  from  the  roads,  have  to  bear  without  any 
assistance  from  those  Boroughs,  although  they  will 
continue  to  use  the  roads  to  at  least  the  same  extent 
as  heretofore.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1923, 
out  of  approximately  8,000  motor  vehicles  registered 
in  the  County,  about  one-half  came  from  Bedford 
and  Luton.  If  Bedfordshire  should  have  placed 
upon  it  the  additional  burden  involved  by  the  creation 
of  a County  Borough— or  County  Boroughs— the 
County  Council  will  be  unable  to  impose  upon  the 
County  ratepayers  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  roads 
at  the  same  standard  as  heretofore,  and  will  be 
driven  to  reduce  their  main  road  expenditure  on 
unclassified  roads  by  lowering  the  standard  of  main- 
tenance to  a minimum,  which  will  merely  insure 
them  against  indictment  for  non-repair.  The  con- 
stitution of  a County  Borough  in  a small  County  or, 
indeed,  in  any  County — increases  the  already  large 
number  of  users  of  the  County  main  roads  who  cause 
damage  and  consequent  expense  and  contribute 
nothing  to  the  County  rates.  The  financial  injuiy 
which  will  be  infiioted  on  Bedfordshire  should  Luton 
and  Bedford  be  made  County  Boroughs  will  in  part  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  County  will  be  left,  without 
the  assistance  of  the  rateable  value  of  these  Boroughs, 
to  bear  the  burden  of  maintaining  759  miles  of 
main  roads,  to  which  the  Boroughs  now  contribute. 
Of  this  mileage — 769 — it  has  been  agreed  between 
the  Boroughs  and  the  County  that  there  are  240  miles 
of  minor  unclassified  main  roads  in  which  the 
Boroughs  have  little  interest.  I put  in  a Memo- 
randum* explaining  the  system  of  rebate  to  the 
Bon-oughs  which  has  been  agreed  upon  in  respect  of 
the  expenditure  on  such  roads.  The  other  519  miles 
of  main  roads,  which  in  1923  cost  £90,632,  involve 
expenditure  to  which  the  Borouglis  of  Luton  and 
Bedford  ought  to  continue  to  contribute.  But  this 
cost  would  fall  on  the  reduced  County,  although 
deprived  of  one-half  of  its  assessable  value. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  co.st  of  main  roads  as 
set  out  in  the  above  paragi-apbs  does  not  take  into 
consideration  any  balance  transferred  from  the 
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ExciLequer  Cnutribiition  Account  to  tLe  General 
County  Fund  Account.  The  average  amount  so  trans- 
ferred during  each  of  the  last  five  yeai-s  was  £16,119. 

22.  It  may  here  be  added  that  financial  adjustment 
i.s  of  an  especially  illusory  character  so  far  as  main 
i-oads  are  concerned,  for  the  reason  that  the  cost  of 
repair  and  improvement  is  (apart  from  any  rise  due 
to  extraneous  circumstances,  such  as  the  war)  an  ever- 
iiicreasing  quantity,  and  compensation  awarded  at  any 
particular  date  would  become  entirely  inadequate 
within  a comparatively  brief  period. 

13.275.  {Chai'rman) : In  addition  to  paragraphs  18 
to  22,  which  deal  with  the  subject  of  main  roads,  you 
have  also  submitted  a separate  paper  on  main  roads, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix*  to  your 
memorandum  ? — Yes. 

13.276.  I propose  to  deal  with  paragraphs  18  to  22 
first,  and  then  I propose  to  deal  with  the  separate 
paper  which  you  have  submitted  on  main  roads In 
paragraph  18  you  say ; “ Bedford  and  Luton  Town 
Councils  claimed  to  retain  the  powers  and  duties 
of  maintaining  the  roads  in  their  Boroughs,  and  it 
became  necessary  under  section  11  (2)  for  the  County 
Council  to  make  an  annual  payment  to  the  Boroughs 
towards  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  repair  of  their 
roads.  During  the  last  thii'ty  years  there  has  never 
been  the  slightest  friction  as  to  the  amount  to  be 
paid  by  the  County  to  either  of  these  Boroughs  ”? — 
That  is  SO, 

13.277.  (Mr.  Lloyd):  Do  you  pay  the  whole 

amount? — No,  not  the  whole  amount;  there  are  de- 
ductions for  scavenging;  we  pay  an  agreed  amount. 

13.278.  The  wording  of  the  Act,  if  I remember 
lightly,  is  that  the  County  Council  shall  make  an 
annual  payment  “ towards  ” the  costs? — Yes. 

13.279.  Though  it  is  generally  considered  that  you 
should  pay  the  whole? — Yes;  we  do  in  fact  pay 
the  whole,  but  we  pay  an  agreed  sum,  and  I may 
say  that  we  never  have  the  slightest  diflBiculty  in 
coming  to  an  agreement. 

13.280.  (Ohairnw/n)  : Then  in  paragraph  19  you  say, 

“ Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  County  Coun- 
cil, that  is  to  say,  in  1891,  the  Council  decided  that 
in  order  to  ensure  a uniform  standard  of  main- 
tenance it  was  desirable  that,  provided  the  roads 
were  put  in  a condition  of  repair  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  County  Surveyor,  all  applications  for  highways 
to  be  declared  County  main  roads  should  be  favour- 
ably considered  ” ? — Yes. 

13.281.  Is  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  a uni- 
form standard  of  maintenance,  or  is  it  not  a ques- 
tion rather  of  the  need  for  main  roads,  or  roads  of 
main  road  quality  ? — Well,  the  policy  has  been  a most 
extraordinary  success.  It  was  a policy  designed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Sam  Whitbread,  who  was  a member  of 
the  County  Council,  and  it  is  a policy  which  has  been 
copied  by  other  County  Councils,  under  which  you 
get  uniform  control  and  a method  of  repair  which 
has  been  an  unqualified  success,  not  only  in  Bedford- 
shire, but  in  other  Counties. 

13.282.  You  say  that  it  has  met  with  th©  un- 
qualified approval  of  the  Road  Board  and  -Dhe 
Minister  of  Transport? — Yes;  there  is  no  dissent  in 
any  way  whatever  from  that  policy,  and  it  has  been 
a thorough  success. 

13.283.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Except  that  you  have 
the  unqualified  hatred  of  all  the  surrounding 
Counties  because  of  the  superiority  of  your  roads? — 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it;  everyone  says  that  there 
are  no  roads  to  touch  the  Bedfordshire  roads  even 
now,  after  the  war. 

13.284.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : Of  course,  the  effect  is  to 
make  the  towns  pay  for  a number  of  roads  which 
their  inhabitants  only  use  to  a very  slight  extent? — 
There  are  practically  no  main  roads  to  which  they 
contribute  and  in  which  they  have  no  interest, 
because,  as  I explain  further  on,  we  make  them  a 


rebate  under  section  11  (10)  of  the  Act  of  1888.  I 

believe  that  the  Town  Clerk  of  Luton  will  be  called 
before  you  later  on,  and  I think  that  I may  say  that 
the  Boroughs  would  admit  that  they  are  perfectly 
fairly  treated  with  regard  to  the  main  roads. 

13.285.  My  next  question  was  that  the  fairness  of 
this  arrangement  depends  entirely  on  the  amount  of 
rebate,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  a number  of 
roads  which  you  call  main  roads  are  used  purely  for 
local  purposes? — ^If  th©  rebate  is  an  agreed  sum, 
you  can  hardly  agree  a sum  and  say  that  it  is  not 
fair,  can  you? 

13.286.  I am  not  saying  that  it  is  not  fair;  I have 
no  doubt  that  it  is  fair? — Yes,  it  is. 

13.287.  My  point  is  that  the  policj'  which  you 
adopt  in  Bedfordshire  depends  for  its  fairness  on  the 
arrangement  made,  according  to  which  there  was  a 
rebate  at  the  time  ? — That  is  the  arrangement  we 
make. 

13.288.  (Sir  Lewis  Heard) : But  look  at  the  order  of 
things  as  set  out  in  your  memorandum : “ Soon  after 
the  establishment  of  the  County  Council,  that  is  to 
say,  in  1891,  the  County  decided  that  in  order  to  en- 
sure a uniform  standard  of  maintenance  it  was  desir- 
able that,  provided  the  roads  were  put  in  a condition 
of  repair  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  County  Surveyor, 
all  applications  for  highways  to  be  declared  County 
main  roads  should  be  favourably  con,sidered.”  How 
long  did  it  take  from  1891  for  all  the  roads  to  be- 
come main  roads? — I do  not  think  that  I can  tell 
you  ofir-hand. 

13.289.  It  would  not  be  long,  I suppose? — Well, 
some  years.- 

13.290.  During  the  first  eight  years  of  that  time 
you  were  not  making  any  rebate  to  the  towns? — I 
cannot  say. 

13.291.  But  I am  taking  your  dates  ? In  1899,  you 
tell  us  in  your  Appendix,*  a rebate  was  paid,  and 
then  you  say ; “ since  that  date,  1899,  annual  grants 
to  th©  Boroughs  have  been  made,  and  no  disagree- 
ment has  since  then  existed  between  the  Boroughs 
and  the  County  on  the  main  road  question.”  I put 
it  to  you  that  there  was  a period  at  which  the  roads 
were  being  taken  over  by  you  and  no  rebate  made  to 
the  towns? — That  may  have  been  so? 

13.292.  It  appears-  to  be  so  from  your  memo- 
randum?— Very  well. 

13.293.  During  that  period  did  th©  towns  make  any 
representations  to  you  that  they  were  paying  for 
roads  with  which  they  had  no  concern  .P — -I  do  not 
remember  it. 

13.294.  How  did  this  arrangement  come  to  be 
made?  Did  you  start  it,  or  did  the  towns  start  it? — 

1 should  be  very  glad  to  look  it  up  for  you,  but  I 
cannot  tell  you  from  recollection  what  took  place;  it 
is  so  many  years  ago.  All  I can  say  is  this,  that  rhe 
Boroughs  of  Luton  and  Bedford  will,  I think,  tell  you 
that  they  have  received  the  utmost  consideration  and 
justice  from  the  County  Council. 

13.295.  I am  not  trying  to  dispute  that  generally, 
and  I hope  that  you  are  not  taking  my  question  as 
implying  any  criticism,  but  this  arrangement  in  your 
County  does  throw  a good  deal  of  light  on  the  main 
road  question,  and  I want  you  to  help  the  Commis- 
sion by  telling  us  as  much  of  its  history  as  you  can, 
in  order  to  see  how  it  arose  and  what  th©  surrounding 
circumstances  are?  I should  like  to  know  generally, 
and  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  later,  if  you  cannot  tell 
me  now,  how  this  change  grew  up  in  1891,  when  you 
began  taking  over  these  main  roads?  Now  I suppose 
it  would  take  a little  time  to  take  them  over,  and  at 
that  timet  it  was  not  part  of  your  original  scheme 
that  you  should  make  an  allowance  to  the  towns? — 
No. 

13.296.  I want  to  know  how  the  initiation  of  any 
change  came  about?  Did  the  representatives  of  the 
towns  complain;  or  did  it  occur  to  the  County  Coun- 
cil that  it  was  a thing  which  ought  to  be  dealt  with ; 
and,  generally,  I want  to  know  what  kind  of  negoti- 


* Sec  Appendix  LXXVI,  page  838. 
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ations  took  place? — ^Without  warning,  that  is  rather 
a difficult  thing  to  charge  one’s  memory  about,  and  I 
cannot  remember  what  took  pilace  35  years  ago. 

13.297.  I quite  agree,  and  I am  not  asking  you  to 
supply  the  information  at  once? — And  I am  sure  you 
will  accept  what  I say  when  I say  that  I am  quite 
willing  to  give  you  and  the  Commission  all  the  assist- 
ance I possibly  can.  I will  look  it  up  and  give  it  you, 
but  I do  not  think  that  it  is  fair  to  give  anything  like 
that  to  you  from  recollection. 

13.298.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Cannot  we  have  the 
Eeport  of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  in  1898, 
on  which  action  was  taken? — I need  hardly  say  that 
1 wiU  give  3"ou  every  information  which  you  ask  for, 
hut  my  memory  is  not  quite  so  acute  as  it  was  20  or 
30  years  ago,  and  I cannot  guarantee  to  give  you 
accurate  information  about  the  whole  thing  now ; hut 
I am  willing  to  give  you  any  information  I possibly 
can. 

13.299.  Is  it  the  fact  that  when  the  Bedfordshire 
County  Council  came  into  existence  on  the 
1st  April,  1889,  there  were  234  miles  of  main  roads 
distribute  over  the  County  with  great  inequality? 
—Yes. 

13.300.  And  is  it  the  fact  that  in  certain  Parishes 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  roads  were  main  roads? — That 
is  so. 

13.301.  The  cost  of  which  was  home  by  the  County 
at  large,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  County  there 
were  districts  of  considerable  extent  comprising 
Parishes  in  which  there  were  no  main  roads? — ^Yes. 

13.302.  The  district  roads  were  not  maintained  by 
the  County  at  aU? — No,  there  were  Highway  Boards. 

13.303.  And  therefore  there  was  no  payment  by  the 
Boroughs  towards  the  costs  of  those  roads  .P — No. 

13.304.  But  for  the  reasons  which  you  give  us, 
within  two  or  three  years  they  were  mained,  and  a 
good  many  roads  which  had  been  district  roads  were 
made  main  roads. P — Yes. 

13,306.  And  the  effect  was  that  the  whole  County, 
including  the  Boroughs,  paid  for  them? — ^Yes. 

13.306.  Therefore  the  burden  on  the  Boroughs  wa.s 
greater  in  respect  of  roads  which  had  been  district 
loads? — That  is  so. 

13.307.  And  the  interest  of  the  Boroughs  in  those 

district  roads  may  have  been  less? — Yes,  hut  since 
the  introduction  of  motor  traffic 

13.308.  I know— I am  coming  to  that.  This  was 
done  by  your  County  Council ; it  put  a burden  on  the 
Boroughs  in  respect  of  additional  roads  outside  the 
Boroughs,  and  the  Boroughs  had  at  that  time  used 
some  of  these  district  roads  less  than  they  used  those 
roads  which  had  been  main  roads  all  along? — That 
is  -so. 

13.309.  And  therefore  had  a stronger  claim  for 
some  kind  of  rebate  than  if  you  had  not  mained 
these  roads?— Quite  so. 

13.310.  But  I assume  that  the  user  of  the  roads 
for  miles  around  towns  has  become  an  increasing 
user  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  because  of 
motor  traffic .P — Quite  so. 

13.311.  And  ithe  Report  which  you  have  promised 
us  will  tell  us  who  made  complaints  and  how  they 
were  made,  and  that  was  the  Report  on  which  you 
acted? — Quite,  but  I should  like  very  accurate 
information  as  to  what  I am  requested  to  look  up? 

(Sir  Levjis  Beard) : It  is  my  request,  having 

regard  to  the  facts,  that  you  should  send  us  copies 
of  the  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  which  all 
this  was  based,  because,  as  you  say  in  paragraph  3 
of  your  separate  Memorandum*  “in  1898  the 
Council  appointed  a Special  Committee  to  advise 
them  as  to  whether  the  Borough  Authorities  con- 
tributed more  than  a fair  share  of  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  County  main  roads,  and  if  so,  to  what 
extent  they  were  entitled  to  relief,  and  how  such 
relief  could  be  afforded.”  The  Report  of  'that  Com- 
mittee is  what  I am  asking  for. 

13.312.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Your  maining  of 
roads  in  Bedfordshire  is  more  extensive,  I think, 
than  it  is  in  most  Counties,  is  it  not? — That  is  so. 

* See  Appendix  LXXVI,  page  838. 


13.313.  And  therefore,  in  so  far  as  it  is  more 
extensive,  it  raises  the  issue  of  the  Borough  con- 
tribution in  sharper  outline? — That  is  so,  but  that 
i.s  an  issue  whioli  we  settle  with  the  Boroughs  with- 
out the  slightest  friction. 

13.314.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Of  course,  since  motor 
traffic  has  increased  so  much,  -there  have  been 
additional  contributions  from  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port in  aid  of  fii-st  class  and  second  class  roads? — 
Yes. 

13.315.  I think  that  in  regard  to  160  miles  of 
main  roads  you  get  half  the  cost? — Yes. 

13.316.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Could  the  Report  of 
the  Special  Committee,  the  adoption  of  which  by  the 
County  -Council  in  1893  led  to  the  maining  of  the 
Bedfordshire  roads,  be  accompanied  by  a plan  show- 
ing us  what  roads  were  main  roads  before  then,  and 
what  roads  were  mained  afterwards,  so  that  the 
Commission  might  see  the  exact  effect  of  the  develop- 
ment in  Bedfordshire  of  the  maining  policy? — I 
should  be  glad  to  give  that  to  the  Commission.  All 
I can  say  now  is  that  it  has  been  the  most  successful 
policy  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  user  of  the  roads, 
and  that  has  never  been  challenged. 

13.317.  (Chairman) : Still,  it  is  the  case,  is  it  not, 
that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  put  forward  by 
Luton  for  the  grant  of  County  Borough  status  to  the 
Borough  was  that  it  was  not  satisfied  with  the  con- 
tributions made  by  the  Borough  towards'  the  cost 
of  main  roads  ? — ^You  mean  the  late  application  ? 

13.318.  Yes? — I cannot  charge  my  memory  suffi- 
ciently to  say  whether  I .agree  or  not;  hut  we  never 
have  had  any  difficulty  with  Luton  about  -the  main 
roads. 

13.319.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : In  respect  to  the  main 
roads,  can  you  tell  us  what  you  receive  from  the 
ratepayers  of  Luton  towards  the  cost  of  the  main 
roads  of  the  County?  You  pay  to  the  Luton  Cor- 
poration towards  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  main 
roads  in  the  Borough  an  agreed  sum? — Yes. 

13.320.  And  you  pay  them  this  rebate  which  you 
have  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

13.321.  On  the  other  hand,  you  receive  a propor- 
tion of  the  County  rate  from  Luton  for  main  roails 
purposes  generally? — Yes. 

13.322.  I want  to  know  what  those  two  figures  are, 
in  order  that  we  may  see  whether  you  receive  more 
or  pay  more? — Are  you  asking  me  to  get  you  the 
information  ? 

13.323.  Yes;  I do  not  suppose  that  you  have  it 
here? — I need  hardly  say  I shall  be  very  pleased 
to  get  any  information  the  Commission  ask  for. 

13.324.  Do  you  happen  to  carry  in  your  head 
wliich  figure  is  the  higher? — Which  figure  of  which? 

13.325.  Do  you  know  whether  more  is  paid  to  the 
Luton  Corporation  in  respect  of  their  roads  than 
jou  get? — No,  I will  not  pledge  myself  to  give  you 
an  answer. 

13.326.  (Chairman) : Then  turning  to  paragraph  20, 
you  give  us  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  at  various 
dates;  would  it  he  possible  for  you  to  give  us  the 
cost  per  mile  in  Bedford  and  Luton  in  1900  and 
1914?— I have  no  doubt  I can  get  it  for  you. 

13.327.  I do  not  know  whether  you  read  the 
memorandum  of  evidence  which  Mr.  Musgrave  put 
in,  hut  you  ■will  find  in  paragraph  15  of  that  memo- 
randum a table  showing  the  gross  and  net  expendi- 
ture o-n  the  main  roads  in  the  County  as  a w’hole 
and  in  that  part  of  the  County  wffiich  is  within 
the  Metropolitan  Police  District? — No;  I have  not 
seen  it. 

13.328.  It  shows  what  the  rate  in  the  £ was  in  the 
whole  County  and  in  the  portion  wdthin  the  Metro- 
politan Police  District  as  compared  with  the  rest 
of  the  County.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  give 
us  -a  table  of  that  sort,  substituting  Luton  and 
Bedford  for  the  heading  “ Metropolitan  Police 
Area  ” in  Mr.  Musgrave’s  table? — The  expenditure 
at  what  date? 

13.329.  The  latest  figures  you  have,  say,  for  1923? 
You  see  that  Mr.  Musgrave  says  that  his  table  shows 
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tlie  cost  in  1922-'23? — need  bal-dly  say  that  I will 
give  you  any  information  you  want,  but  I want 
to  be  quite  certain  as  to  what  my  instructions  are. 

13.330.  Then  I gather  that  the  total  expenditure 
in  Bedfordshii'e  on  main  roads  is  £121,700 — that  is 
aij)proximately  785  multiplied  by  155  ? — iWhere  is  that  ? 

13.331.  That  is  based  on  the  thiTd  sub-paragraph 
of  paragrapli  20  of  your  memorandum? — Yes.  The 
mileage  of  main  roads  for  the  year  ending  March, 
1923,  was  785.  I can  give  you  the  details  of  that 
if  you  like. 

13.332.  {Col.  Williams) : Do  you  make  any  grants 
to  Urban  or  Rural  District  Councils  by  way  of  con- 
tributions to  roads — have  you  any  contribution  roads 
at  all? — No. 

13.333.  None? — ^No.  We  have  practically  mained 
all  the  roads  in  the  County  except  some  very 
unimportant  roads. 

13.334.  Can  you  give  us  the  mileage  of  the  unmained 
roads? — No,  I am  ajfraid  I cannot,  because  a great 
many  of  them  are  only  green  lanes.  It  ’is  something 
very  small. 

13,336.  Do  I gather  from  that  that  the  Local 
Authorities  have  no  highways  to  maintain  in  your 
County? — ^Very  few. 

13.336.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : When  was  this  large 
scheme  of  maining  completed?  You  began  it,  I 
understand,  in  1891.  When  was  it  finished? — I am 
rather  reluctant  to  pledge  myself  to  accuracy,  but 
I should  think  it  was  about  1898. 

13.337.  {Chairman):  Then,  in  paragraph  21,  you 
tell  us  what  would  happen  if  Bedford  and  Luton 
were  withdrawn  from  the  County,  and  I should  like 
to  know  whether  my  calculations  are  correct  on  this 
matter.  We  'have  in  paragraph  20  the  total  cost  of 
the  main  roads  given  as  £121,000  odd,  and  you  tell 
us  here  that  the  cost  of  the  main  roads  excluding 
26  miles  of  roadia  in  Bedfoid  and  Luton,  is  £107,000 
odd.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  cost  of 
the  26  miles  in  Bedford  and  Luton  would  be  about 
£14,000.  Can  you  give  us  what  in  1920  the  cost 
of  the  main  roads  in  the  County  was?  It  would  be 
785  multiplied  by  £156,  would  it  not? — Yes.  I see 
you  have  worked  it  out,  but  I have  not. 

13.338.  I want  to  know  what  the  financial  effect  is? 
— I was  looking  for  the  figures  you  mentioned  in  my 
memorandum,  but  of  course  I could  not  find  them. 

13.339.  Then  taking  it  as  £121,000,  which  you  give 
as  the  cost  of  the  main  roads  in  the  County  altogether, 
if  you  exclude  the  26  'miles  in  Bedford  and  Luton 
it  is  £107,000,  is  it  not?  It  would  appear  then  that 
the  cost  of  the  main  roads  in  Bedford  and  Luton 
is  about  £14,000  or  £638  per  mile,  and  it  would 
appear,  if  the  expenditure  of  Bedfordshire  on 
account  of  main  roads  is  £121,000,  and  the  rateable 
value  is,  as  you  tell  us  in  paragraph  17,  £1,231,000, 
that  that  represents  a rate  of  about  24d.  in  the  £ ? 
— I am  not  prepared  to  dispute  that,  and  I have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  right,  but  I have  not  made  the 
calculation. 

13.340.  But  I am  taking  your  own  figures? — I do 
not  follow  that. 

13.341.  What  I want  to  find  out  is  much  the  same, 

1 think,  as  Mr.  Pritchard  wanted  to  find  out,  that  is, 
whetlioi’  Bedfordshire  is  spending  more  money  on 
main  roads  in  Bedford  and  Luton  than  they  get  from 
tliese  towns? — These  aji'e  all  questions  which  I can- 
not answer  off-hand,  because  they  require  examina- 
tion. 

13.342.  But  they  all  come  out  of  your  figures,  you 
see.  You  tell  us  also,  in  some  of  these  preceding 
paragraphs,  that  the  total  assessable  value  of  Luton 
and  Bedford  is  £543,000  odd? — ^ Which  pai’agraph  are 
you  referring  to? 

13.343.  In  jiaragraph  9 you  tell  us  that  Luton  has 
an  assessable  value  of  £312,000  odd,  and  in  paragaph 
10  you  tell  us  that  Bedfoi'd  has  an  assessable  value  of 
£2^,000  odd,  so  that  the  assessable  value  of  the  two 
together  is  tlierefore  £543,000  odd? — ^Yes. 

{Chairman) : A 24d.  rate  on  £543,000  is  roughly 
£54,000,  and  we  had  it  just  now  that  the  expendi- 
ture on  the  26  miles  of  main  roads  in  Bedford  and 


Luton  is  only  £14,000,  from,  which  it  would  appear 
that  while  Luton  and  Bedford  are  giving  £40,000 
towards  the  cost  of  the  main  roads,  the  Cqunty  out- 
side the  Borough  boundaries . 

{Mr.  Pritchard) : But  is  there  not  a fallacy  in 
that  ? 

13.344.  {Chairman) : Yes,  I am  coming  to  that. 
{To  the  witness) : The  fallacy  in  that  is  that  you  tell 
us  an  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  Boroughs 
that  240  miles  of  these  unclassified  roads  should  be 
removed? — Where  do  I say  that? 

13.345.  That  is  . in  paragraph  21.  You  will  see  there 
you  say,  “ It  has  been  agreed  between  the  Boroughs 
and  the  County  that  there  are  240  miles  of  minor 
unclassified  main  roads  in  which  the  Boroughs  have 
little  interest.”  Then  you  refer  to  the  cost  of  the 
remaining  619  miles  of  main  roads,  which  was  in 
1923,  £90,000?  Will  you  have  that  worked  out  for 
US? — I am  afraid  I do  not  follow  you  at  all. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I think  you  will  see  by  the 
memorandum  that  the  witness  does  not  deal  with  it 
by  working  out  the  cost  of  the  240  miles  ? 

{Mr.  Pritchard) : If  the  witness  gives  the  figure  I 
have  asked  for  I think  that  will  supply  the  informa- 
tion which  the  Chairman  is  endeavouring  to  obtain  ? 

13.346.  {Sir  Byla/nd  Adkins) : But  we  want,  do  we 
not,  -not  only  how  much  more,  the  Boroughs  pay — 
of  course,  they  would  pay  for  more  than  the  roads 
in  their  own  area,  because  they  use  the  roads  all 
round — but  we  ako  want  to  get  the  full  financial 
value,  an  equivalent  of  these  extra  240  miles?  The 
240  miles  do  not  come  into  the  calculation,  because 
those  are  the  roads  in  which  the  County  Council 
think  that  the  Boroughs  -have  not  a great  interest. 
The  Boroughs  stiU.  pay  their  share,  but  in  consider- 
ation of  tliose  240  miles  they  get  a rebate  under  sub- 
section (10)? — That  is  so. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I only  want  to  get  the 

equivalent  of  the  fact  that  they  have  next  to  no  con- 
cern in  the  240  miles. 

13.347.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Those  240  miles  of 

roads  are  roads  which  do  not  receive  any  grant  from 
the  Ministry  of  Ti'ansport? — I think  that  the 
Boroughs  of  Luton  and  Bedford  consider  that  they 
are  absolutely  thoroughly  well  treated  by  us  in  this 
arrangem'ent ; I mean  that  it  is  an  arrangement  not 
forced  upon  them,  but  an  arrangement  to  which  they 
consented. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : We  are  all  interested  very  much 
in  this  arrangement,  and  we  are  trying  to  get  at 
the  bottom  of  it. 

13.348.  {Chairman) : The  Bedfordshire  roads  carry 
a large  amount  of  traffic  which  does  not  arise  in 
Bedfordshire,  do  they  not? — Oh  yes,  an  enormous 
amount. 

13.349.  For  instance,  you  have  the.  Great  North 
Road  running  through  the  County  ?^ — Oh  yes,  it  runs 
through  Biggleswade,  and  the  Watling  Street,  too. 

13.350.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : The  Great  North  Road 
is  a main  road  in  your  County,  is  it  not? — ^Yes,  but 
I believe  there  are  places  where  it  is  not  a main 
road.  You  see  the  projection  just  below  the  centre 
of  .the  map  on  the  right  hand  side  where  the  road  is 
marked  “ To  Baldock  and  London  ” — that  is  the 
Great  North  Road,  and  it  comes  right  up  through 
Biggleswade,  then  goes  on  to  Sandy  and  Tempsford. 

13.361.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  goes  to  St.  Neots, 
does  it? — No,  it  turns  at  right  angles  there  and 
leaves  St.  Neots. 

13.362.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : You  refer  in  paragraph 
21  to  the  fact  that  there  are  8,000  motor  vehicles 
registered  in  the  County,  and  that  about  half  those 
are  registered  in  Bedford  and  Luton? — Yes. 

13.363.  I see  Luton  is  right  down  on  the  extreme 
south  of  your  County? — ^Yes. 

13.364.  And  I suppose  a good  deal  of  the  motor 
traffic  from  Luton  is  to  London? — ^I  am  not  able  to 
say;  I have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

13,355.  If  that  be  so,  it  would  be  traffic  which 
would  not  use  your  roads  to  any  large  extent? — Of 
course,  it  would  be  a question  of  measurement  to 
the  County  boundary;  I cannot  say. 
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13,356.  You  refer  also  to  the  financial  injury  in- 
flicted on  Bedfordshire,  and  you  say,  “ The  financial 
injury  which  will  be  inflicted  on  Bedfordshire  should 
Luton  and  Bedford  be  made  County  Boroughs  will 
in  part  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  County  will 
be  left  without  the  assistance  of  the  rateable  value 
of  these  Boroughs  ’’  ? — Yes. 

13.367.  On  the  other  hand,  you  will  be  relieved 
of  the  portion  of  the  main  roads  which  are  situate 
within  the  Boroughs,  and  of  the  sum  which  you  pay 
as  a rebate? — I am  quite  aware  of  that. 

13.368.  (Chairman) : I propose  that  we  should  now 
take  the  further  statement  which  Mr.  Marks  has  put 
in  as  an  Appendix*  to  his  memorandum  of  evidence. 
Can  you  tell  us  the  date  of  this  statement? — I think 
that  it  was  prepared  originally  about  a year  ago. 

13.369.  It  is  quite  recent? — Yes,  and  then  (I  revised 
it  somewhat. 

13.360.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Is  this  a statement 
prepared  for  the  pui'pose  of  your  evidence  to-day? — 
Not  originally.  I can  tell  you  why  it  was  prepared. 

I attended  a meeting  presided  over  by  Sir  Henry 
Maybur.y  and  the  question  was  raised  how  we  treated 
our  main  roads.  I prepared  this  statement  to  show 
how  we  dealt  with  our  main  roads  in  order  to  en- 
deavour to  do  justice  to  places  like  Luton  and 
Bedford. 

13.361.  This  is  a historical  statement  prepared  for 
that  purpose  ? — Yes. 

13.362.  (Chairman) : As  you  will  let  us  have  the 
Report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  1898,  we  shall  see 
what  its  constitution  was  and  all  about  it? — Yes. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Can  we  do  much  on  this  with- 
out having  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1898  before 
us,  because  the  County  Council’s  policy  arises  out  of 
that,  and  depends  upon  that  Report? 

(Chairman) : Would  the  Commission  like  to  post- 
pone the  consideration  of  this  statement  until  we 
get  the  Report  of  that  Committee? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  ■.  I concur  with  Sir  Byland’s 
suggestion ; I think  that  we  have  got  as  far  as  we  can 
without  the  Report. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  ; When  we  have  a copy  of  the 
Report  we  might  see  Mr.  Marks  again,  because  this 
experiment  on  roads  in  Bedfordshire  is  of  somewhat 
great  importance,  and  might  well  be  a matter  which 
might  affect  us? 

(Chairman)  : Then  we  will  go  on  to  paragraph  23, 

“ Small  Holdings  and  Allotments.” 

Small  Holdings  and  Allotments. 

23.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Small  Holdings  and 
Allotments  Act,  1908,  Bedfordshire  has  acquired 
10,601  acres  by  purchase  and  3,367  acres  on  lease 
for  small  holdings — very  largely  for  ex-service  men. 
Prior  to  the  war,  the  then  Board  of  Agriculture 
bore  one-half  of  any  loss  which  occurred  in  relation 
to  small  holdings  schemes  approved  by  the  Board, 
and  under  the  Land  Settlement  Act  of  1919  they 
became  responsible  for  the  entire  loss  in  respect  of” 
land  acquired  for  the  purposes  of  that  statute  as  part 
of  a national  scheme.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the 
responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  these 
respects  comes  to  an  end  on  the  31st  March,  1926.  In 
the  event  of  a loss  arising  after  1926  the  ratepaj'ers 
will  have  to  bear  the  whole  of  a burden  which  was 
undertaken  in  the  belief  that  Luton  and  Bedford 
would  share  it  with  the  rest  of  the  County. 

24.  No  financial  adjustment  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment (Adjustments)  Act,  1913,  will  meet  the  circum- 
stances. At  the  time  of  the  financial  adjustment  no 
loss  on  small  holdings  may  have  arisen,  but  some 
years  afterwards,  owing  to  a succession  of  bad  seasons 
such  as  have  recently  been  experienced,  the  County 
Council  while  having — with  an  assessable  value 
reduced  by  SO  per  cent. — still  to  pay  the  annual 
amounts  of  sinking  fund  and  interest  may  receive 
little  or  nothing  in  the  shape  of  rents,  and  the  annual 


payments  in  respect  of  loans  will  consequently  have 
to  come  upon  the  rates,  Bedford  and  Luton  going  scot 
free. 

26.  At  31st  March,  1923,  the  outstanding  loan  debt 
in  respect  of  the  acquisition  and  adaptation  of  land 
for  small  holdings  was  £411,457,  for  the  most  part 
spread  over  a period  of  80  years.  To  what  extent 
that  sum  will  be  reduced  in  1926  on  the  settlement 
with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  a matter  of 
speculation.  At  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  Bedfordshire  will  be  left  with  a huge  aggregate 
loan  in  respect  of  the  10,601  acres  which  it  has  pur- 
chased, a fact  which  will,  as  has  previously  been 
stated  (see  paragraph  17),  very  seriously  handicap  her 
in  negotiating  further  loans  for  any  County  purpose 
whatever,  when  it  is  realised  that  she  has  lost  one- 
half  of  her  assessable  value. 


13.363.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : I understand  that  under 
this  arrangement  no  loss  falls  on  the  ratepayers  of  the 
County  before  1926.? — That  is  so. 

13.364.  Has  there  in  fact  been  any  loss? — Not  since 
the  beginning.  Before  the  Land  Settlement  Act 
came  in  we  were  incurring  no  loss  at  all. 

13.365.  The  loss  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
borne  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  County  is,  as  I under- 
stand, borne  by  the  Government  .S’ — Yes. 

13.366.  Have  they  had  to  pay  anything  fn  regard 
to  these  particular  schemes? — That  is  up  to  1923? 

13.367.  Yes.  Have  they  up  to  the  present  time  had 
to  pay  anything  with  regard  to  these  particular 
schemes.? — Yes. 

13.368. _  And  do  you  anticipate  that  after  1926  there 
will  continue  to  be  a loss? — ^I  should  imagine  so. 

13.369.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  any  figures  as  to 
what  the  loss  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  ? — I could  get 
them  for  you,  but  I could  not  give  them  off-hand. 

13.370.  No,  of  course  not,  but  you  will  be  aBle  to 
let  us  have  that  information? — Yes. 

13.371.  (Chairman) : Can  you  tell  us  by  whom  these 
small  holdings  are  chiefly  used — ^by  the  rural  popula- 
tion or  by  the  town  population? — Principally  by  the 
rural  population. 

13.372.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : In  the  event  of  either  of 
these  Boroughs  being  made  a County  Borough  they 
will  cease  to  be  ratepayers  to  the  County  P — Yes. 

13.373.  But  if  as  a consequence  the  burden  on  the 
ratepayers  of  the  County  is  increased,  something  will 
have  to  be  paid  in  the  way  of  compensation  ? Is  not 
that  so? — By  whom? 

13.374.  By  the  County  Borough? — That  is  a 
question  of  financial  adjustment,  is  it  not?  You  are 
a better  authority  on  the  principles  that  govern 
financial  adjustment  than  I am. 

13.375.  However  that  may  be,  you  agree  with  me 
in  that  respect,  do  you  not? — ^Well,  I prefer  to  say 
that  I do  not  disagree. 

(Mr.  Pritchard):  Well,  that  is  good  enough. 

13.376.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Subject  to  those  pro- 
visions being  adequate? — Yes. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : But,  as  your  memorandum 
suggests,  they  are  not  adequate? 

(Mr.  Pritchard)  ■ That  is  why  I said  “Something 
will  have  to  be  paid.”  I did  not  wish  to  draw  the 
witness  to  say  something  more  than  he  intended  to. 

13.377.  (Chairman) : As  you  have  told  us  that  the 
small  holdings  are  principally  used  by  the  rural  popu- 
lation, there  is  the  possibility  that  the  Borough  popu- 
lation might  object  to  their  rates  being  spent  on 
something  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation?— ^But  surely  the  land  settlement  scheme  was 
intended  to  provide  for  soldiers  no  matter  where 
they  came  from? 

13.378.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  was  on  that  ground 
that  the  Land  Settlement  Act  provided  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  loss  out  of  a fund  to  which  all  taxpayei's 
contribute? — ^With  the  limit  of  March,  1926. 

13.379.  I mean  that  the  national  fund  was  spread 
over  the  whole  country? — Yes. 

13.380.  (Chairman) : I think  that  we  might  take 
all  these  three  paragraphs,  23,  24,  and  25,  together? 
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I see  that  at  the  end  of  paragraph  25  you  say  “ at 
any  rate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Bedfordshire 
■will  be  left  -with  a huge  aggregate  loan  in  respect  of 
the  10,601  acres  which  it  has  purchased,  a fact  which 
will,  as  has  prewiously  been  stated  (see  paragraph  17), 
very  seriously  handicap  her  in  negotiating  further 
loans.  Lhat  is  a loan  for  any  purpose  whatever? — 
Yes. 

(Chairman) : Then  we  will  pass  on  to  paragraph 
26,  “ Provision  of  Institutions.” 


Provision  of  Institutions. 

26.  With  regard  to  lunacy,  adequate  provision  is 
made  by  the  County  Council  for  both  Bedford  and 
Luton  patients  in  what  is  known  as  the  Three  Counties 
Mental  Hospital  at  JStotfold  in  Bedfordshire,  and  it 

is  inconceivable  that  either  Bedford  or  Luton or  the 

two  towns  jointly — could  provide  independent  accom- 
modation for  the  Boroughs  except  at  a greatly  in- 
creased cost.  At  the  present  time  there  are  in  the 
Mental  Hospital  120  patients  from  the  Borough  of 
Luton,  99  from  the  Borough  of  Bedford,  and  463  from 
the  rest  of  the  County.  The  Three  Counties  Mental 
Hospital  is  owned  jointly  by  the  County  Councils  of 
Bedfordshire,  Hertfordshire  and  Huntingdonshire. 
The  institution  provides  1,030  beds,  600  of  which  are 
owned  by  Bedfordshire,  and  were  acquired  by  that 
County  in  contemplation  of  having  to  provide  accom- 
modation for  the  Boroughs  of  Bedford  and  Luton. 

27.  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis, 
the  Bedfordshire  County  Council  has  established  dis- 
pensaries at  Bedford  and  Luton,  and  has  also  estab- 
lished a sanatorium  at  Mogerhanger  Park,  in  Bed- 
fordshire, at  a cost  of  £27,820.  The  sanatorium  was 
opened  on  the  18th  November,  1921,  and  between  that 
date  and  the  31st  March,  1923,  161  patients  have 
been  admitted.  Of  these,  64  patients  came  from 
Luton,  30  from  Bedford,  and  67  from  the  rest  of  the 
County. 

28.  With  regard  to  the  dispensaries,  which  have 
been  opened  for  nearly  ten  years,  the  following  are  the 
numbers  as  to  the  patients  treated  during  the  year 
ended  31st  March  last.  Out  of  a total  of  eight 
hundred  and  three,  326  patients  came  from  Luton, 
144  from  Bedford  and  334  from  the  rest  of  the 
County.  Here  again  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
Boroughs  could  establish  a separate  sanatorium  or 
sanatoria  and  dispensaries  except  at  greatly 
increased  cost. 

29.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  with  regard  to 
lunacy  accommodation,  and  to  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
culous patients,  even  if  the  Boroughs  were  to  become 
County  Boroughs,  these  services  would  have  to  remain 
joint  services  between  the  County  and  the  County 
Boroughs  or  between  the  County  Boroughs  and  some 
other  Authority.  In  other  words,  having  applied  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  County,  the  Boroughs  would,  as 
soon  as  they  were  out,  have  to  beg  -to  be  taken  back 
for  these  purposes.  I have  some  diflB.culty  in  appre- 
ciating what  advantage  would  be  obtained  by  disturb- 
ing arrangements  which  have  proved  satisfactory 
merely  to  substitute  different  arrangements  between 
the  same  parties.  It  is  very  improbable  that  either 
of  the  Boroughs  will  venture  to  suggest  that  these  or 
any  other  services  of  the  County  Council  are  not 
efficiently  and  economically  managed. 

As  evidence  of  economical  administration,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  cost  per  patient  per  week  is  £2  6s.  8d., 
as  compared  with  £2  17s.  6d.  at  institutions  to  which 
Bedfordshire  patients  were  sent  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Mogerhanger  Park  Sanatorium. 

13,381.  (Chairman) : In  paragraph  26  you  say  “ it 
is  inconceivable  that  either  Bedford  or  Luton — or  the 
two  towns  jointly — could  provide  independent 

accommodation  for  the  Boroughs  except  at  a greatly 
increased  cost.”  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
attempt  to  do  so? — No.  They  can  continue  sending 
to  the  Three  Counties  Asylum. 


13,382.  There  is  no  reason  otherwise? — No. 

13,®3.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) ; As  a matter  of  fact, 
Bedfordshire  does  not  provide  for  itself,  as  you  say 
hero.P — Bedfordshire  does  not  provide  for  itself. 

13.384.  Bedfordshire  does  not  provide  an  institution 
for  itself? — No,  it  has  the  Three  Counties  Asylum. 

13.385.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : And  even  large  Counties 
like  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  do 
not  provide  asylum  accommodation  by  themselves? — 
That  I do  not  know.  You  mean  not  entirely? 

13.386.  Yes? — There  is  asylum  accommodation 
which  they  provide  by  themselves. 

13.387. ^  (Sir  Lewis  Beared) : The  Lancashire  County 
Council  joined  all  the  County  Borough  Councils  in 
the  County,  and  they  have  a Joint  Board  which  pro- 
vides accommodation  for  all  lunatics.  It  is  a geo- 
graphical County  service  and  not  a County  Council 
service? — Yes. 

13.388.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : Your  point  is  that  these 
ought  to  be,  and  would  be,  joint  ventures? — Yes,  as 
they  are  at  present. 

13.389.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) ; The  Boroughs  seem  to 
have  a large  proportion  of  sanity;  they  have  about 
half  the  number  of  lunatics  that  the  rest  of  the 
County  have?  I do  not  know  that  there  is  anything 
in  that? — I had  not  noticed  that.  . 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : If  you  look  at  it,  there  are  99 
and  120,  which  is  219  from  the  two  Boroughs,  which 
you  see  is  less'  than  half  the  number  from  the  rest 
of  the  County,  which  is  403? 

13.390.  (Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : So  that  you  are 
anxious  not  to  lose  from  County  government  such 
peculiarly  healthy  areas? — That  was  striking  me  at 
the  moment.  It  is  most  undesirable.  That  really  is 
a phase  of  the  question  which  had  never  struck  me 
before. 

13.391.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) ; I am  glad  I called  your 
attention  to  it? — What  are  -we  to  do  if  the  sane 
people  leave  us  ? 

(Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : I,  too,  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  Sir  Lewis. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : It  is  not  your  view  that  all  the  sane 
people  wish  to  be  leaving  you? 

13.392.  (Chairman) : In  regard  to  paragraph  27, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  County  Boroughs  should 
not  make  a joint  arrangement  for  the  use  of  the 
sanatorium? — They  jointly  use  it  now. 

13.393.  But  supposing  Luton  became  a County 
Borough,  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be 
an  arrangement  between  the  County  Borough  Council 
and  the  County  Council? — That  would  be  making  an 
arrangement  to  get  what  they  already  have. 

13.394.  [Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : In  this  particular  the 
result  would  be  the  same  ? — Exactly  the  same. 

(Chairman)  : But  they  want  autonomy? 

(Sir  William  Middlebrooh) : As  regards  these 

special  provisions,  not  as  regards  everything? 

13.395.  (Sir  Hyland  Adhins):  No.P — ^I  should  be  in- 
terested to  know.  We  have  lived  very  happily  to- 
gether, with  no  friction,  and  1 shall  be  happy  to 
know,  if  the  Town  Clerk  of  Luton  or  anybody  else 
comes,  what  their  grievance  is.  Their  only  grievance 
is  that  they  have  to  contribute  to  the  main  roads, 
and  they  want  to  get  out  of  it,  and  they  are  the 
people  who  use  the  main  roads. 

13.396.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Peace  is  what  we  are 
seeking? — It  is  a very  funny  way  of  trying  to  get 
peace. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I am  speaking  of  the-  Com- 
mission. 

13.397 . (Mr.  Lloyd) : I thought  that  you  and  I 
agreed  some  time  ago  that  main  roads  did  loom  very 
large  in  these  discussions?  It  is  the  principal  point, 
is  it  not.P — They  do  loom  very  large,  and  they  loom 
much  larger  than  they  ever  did  before,  because  these 
Boroughs  are  getting  every  year  an  increasing  in- 
terest in  the  main  roads;  they  are  using  them  more 
and  more. 

13.398.  [Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Can  you  tell  me  wha-s  is 
done  with  respect  to  mental  deficiency,  as  this  is  a 
matter  of  in'terest  in  Bedfordshire.!^ — ^We  have  not  a 
mental  deficiency  institution. 
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13.399.  I do  not  want  the  particulars.  You  have, 

I suppose,  a Mental  Deficiency  Committee  of  your 
County  Council  P^Yes. 

13.400.  And  you  make  provision  for  sending  the 
mentally  deficient  out  of  the  County? — ^Yes,  we  are 
dealing  with  about  160  cases — 90  from  Luton,  19  from 
Bedford,  and  32  from  the  rest  of  the  County. 

13.401.  And  you  have  arranged  with  institutions 
run  either  by  other  Local  Authorities  or  by  private 
enterprise  for  their  reception? — That  is  so. 

(Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  paragraph  28.  Is 
there  any  question  on  that?  Then  paragraph  29— 
that  is  what  we  were  saying  just  now,  that  there  is, 
besides  this  question  of  joint  working,  the  question 
of  autonomy,  on  which  the  Boroughs  seem  to  lay  con- 
siderable stress. 

13.402.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Were  these  institutions 
to  which  you  used  to  send  patients  institutions  run 
by  Committees  for  profit?  I think  that  they  were 
not  Local  Authority  institutions,  were  they? — I think 
they  were.  You  are  speaking  of  paragraph  29,  and 
that  is  in  regard  to  tuberculosis.  Now  we  have  our 
own  establishment. 

13.403.  You  make  a comparison  between  the  cost 
of  your  own  establishment  and  the  cost  of  establish- 
ments to  which  you  used  to  send  these  patients?  . 
Yes,  and  I would  like  to  add  something  to  that.  The 
£2’ 6s.  8d.  include  all  travelling  expenses — that  is 
the  whole  cost— and  the  £2  17s.  6d.  does  not  include 
any  travelling  expenses.  What  I mean  is  this  1 
dare  say  you  follow  the  drift  of  my  argument — it  is 
run  cheaper  by  ourselves  than  appears  on  the  face 
of  it. 

13.404.  That  is  an  additional  element  in  your 
favour? — Yes. 

13.405.  I was  only  asking  you  whether  you  could 
tell  me  whether  these  other  institutions  to  which  you 
used  to  send  them  were  Local  Authority  institutions 
or  were  institutions  which  were  run  by  private  in- 
dividuals or  by  Committees  ? — I think  they  were 
Local  Authority  institutions — at  -any  rate,  a great 
number  of  them.  I have  nothing  in  my  mind  with 
regard  to  a -xirivate  institution.* 

13.406.  They  would  be  run  by  other  County 
Councils,  I suppose  ?— I would  not  bind  myself  to  say 
so ; they  were  run  by  otlier  public  Authorities. 

(Chairman) : Then  we  might  pass  on  to  paragraph 
30,  “ Higher  Education.” 

Higher  Education. 

30.  Prior  to  the  County  Council  becoming  the 
Higher  Education  Authority  for  the  County,  the  town 
of  Luton  had  made  no  provision  whatever  for 
secondary  education.  In  view  of  that  fact  the  County 
Council  found  it  necessary  to  establish  in  the  Borough 
of  Luton  what  is  known  as  the  Luton  Modern  School 
for  Boys,  and  the  Luton  Modern  School  for  Girls. 
The  total  capital  cost  of  these  schools  exceeds  £30,000. 
The  schools  are  governed  under  a scheme  providing 
for  a Board  of  Governors  consisting  of  21  persons, 
nine  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  County  Council, 
nine  by  the  Luton  Town  Council,  and  three  are 
co-opted,  and  this  arrangement  has  worked  without 
the  slightest  friction.  Erom  the  point  of  view,  there- 
fore, of  higher  education,  it  would  be  of  no  advan- 
tage to  Luton  to  be  made  a County  Borough,  as  here 
again  joint  service  would  be  necessary. 

If  Luton  became  a County  Borough  and  controlled 
secondary  education  in  the  Borough,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  County  Council  to  make  provision 
for  the  secondary  education  -of  cldldren 


* The  ownershi  p is  as  follows  : — 

Tuberculosis. 

Local  Authority 
Voluntary  Associations 
Private  Owners  ... 

Mental  Deficiency  Institutions. 

Local  Authorities 
Voluntary  Associations 

— W.W.M. 


outside  the  Borough  of  Luton.  The  provision  of  an 
independent  secondary  school  would  be  costly, 
uneconomical,  and  undesirable;  joint  service  would 
have  to  remain  in  force,  and  it  is  not  obvious  what 
advantage  would  be  obtained  by  disturbing  arrange- 
ments which  have  pr-oved  satisfactory  merely  to 
substitute  different  arrangements  betw'een  the  same 
jiarties. 

Moreover,  the  Governors  at  present  constituted 
provide  an  instance  of  that  happy  admixture  of  town 
and  County  representatives;  an  independent  second- 
ary school  would  have  a body  of  management  either 
rural  or  urban. 

The  present  arrangement  is  conducive  to  uniformity 
in  policy  and  the  prevention  of  anomalies  in  fees, 
entrance  examinations,  etc. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  teacher  training  by 
the  approved  method  of  bursar-student-teachers. 

A Part  II  Authority  has  to  make  provision  for  the 
further  education  of  student  teachers.  In  Bedford- 
shire the  student  teachers  are  collected  together  on 
Monday  of  each  week  at  the  Bedford  Training  College. 
The  elimination  of  the  Luton  student  teachers 
would  leave  too  small  a number  for  the  present 
arrangement  to  remain  effective.  It  is  only  by 
treating  the  student  teachers  as  a whole  that 
sufficient  numbers  are  o-btained  to  justify  the  present 
arrangement  which  is  an  extremely  valuable  one. 

The  Education  Committee  have  just  received  and 
adopted  a Report  for  the  extension  of  the  provision 
of  adult  education.  A reference  to  this  will  show 
ho-w  limited  would  be  the  County  Council’s  work  in 
this  direction  if  Bedford  and  Luton  were  eliminated. 
Schools  and  classes  for  adult  education  outside 
Bedford  and  Luto-n  depend  materially  for  their 
establishment,  growth,  and  work  upon  the  main 
centres  -of  wliich  they  are  -really  offshoots.  To  sever 
toivn  and  County  would  be  to  hinder  materially  the 
establishment  -of  such  classes  and  would  seriously 
cripple  the  work  of  the  Higher  Education  Sub- 
Committee  in  this  direction. 

13.407.  (Chairman) : In  paragraph  30  you  tell  us 
that  “ Prior  to  the  County  Council  becoming  the 
Higher  Education  Authority  for  the  County,  the  town 
of  Luton  had  made  no  provision  whatever  for  secon- 
dary education  ” ? — That  is  correct. 

13.408.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  up  to  1902  all  that 
Luton  could  have  done  was  to  spend  a penny  rate 
on  technical  and  manual  instruction? — ^I  am  not 
taking  upon  myself  to  say  why  it  was  so;  I am 
simply  stating  the  blunt  fact  that  they  had  made 
no  provision. 

(Chairman) : But  they  could  not  do  much,  as  a 
matter  of  fact? 

13.409.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Nor  did  the  County  Coun- 
cil make  any  iirovision? — It  was  not  incumbent  upon 
the  County  Council  to  do  so  then. 

(Mr.  Pritchard):  I also  make  a -blunt  statement 
of  fact. 

13.410.  (Sir  Pyland  Adkins) : Was  there  no  pro- 
vision for  higher  education  in  Bedfordshire  before 
1902? — Oh,  yes,  the  Harpur  Trust. 

13.411.  There  is  a Trust  in  Bedfordshire  for 
higher  education  unlike  any  other  Trust  in  the 
country  in  many  of  its  aspects  ?- — I think  so. 

13.412.  And  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  has  provided 
education  other  than  elementary  both  for  the  in- 
habitants of  Bedford  and  for  the  area  round  the  town 
of  Bedford? — That  is  so,  and  it  does  now. 

13.413.  The  point  about  Luton  was,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  there  is  a town  twenty  miles  from 
Bedford  growing  rapidly  and,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
although  it  could  have  spent  a penny  rate  it  did  not 
spend  anything  on  higher  education  until  the  County 
Council  stepped  in  under  the  1902  Act? — That  is  so. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I do  not  quite  agree,  with 
profound  respect,  with  the  Chairman’s  observation, 
that  the  Borough  could  have  spent  anything  before 
7 1902. 

9 (Mr.  Pritchard) : The  Chairman’s  question  referred 
to  the  period  before  1902? 
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(Chairinan) : Yes. 

(sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I .im  only  asking  for  in- 
formation ? I remember  a lot  of  surcharges  by 
auditors.  Could  anything  be  spent  by  an  Education 
Authority  on  secondary  education? 

13.414.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Under  the  Acts  of  1889 
and  1891  certain  powers  were  given  to  certain  Local 
Authorities,  of  which  Luton  would  be  one,  to  spend 
up  to  a penny  rate  on  technical  education? — You 
mean  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts? 

13.415.  Yes.  Those  were  not  Acts  which  gave  them 
power  to  spend  money  on  what  we  call  secondary 
education  ? — No. 

13.416.  It  was  in  1890 — under  the  Customs  and 
Excise  Act — ^that  from  what  is  called  the  “ whiskey 
money  ” certain  grants  were  given  to  assist  the 
Authorities  for  the  same  purpose? — Yes. 

13.417.  Those  were  the  only  powers  which  any 
Authority  had  up  to  1902? — Yes. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : In  1902  it  was  a permissive 
power  to  spend  a twopenny  rate  on  higher  educa- 
tion; and  that  power  was  converted  into  a duty, 
without  the  limit  of  the  amount  of  the  local  rate, 
by  the  Fisher  Act  of  1918. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) ; In  1902  the  County  Councils 
were  created  the  Authority  for  higher  eduCaltion 
and  were  allowed  to  spend  up  to  a twopenny  rate. 
Subsequently  the  twopenny  limit  was  abolished. 

(Sir  Bylamd  Adkins)  : And  under  the  Fisher  Act 
that  which  was  permissive  hitherto  became  compul- 
sory. A statutory  duty  was  put  upon  County  Coun- 
cils to  see  to  the  provision  of  secondary  education. 

13.418.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I should  like  to  deal 
further  with  the  Luton  case,  if  the  Chairman  will 
pardon  me,  because  I think  that  it  is  important 
that  we  should  have  the  whole  position  in  perspec- 
tive as  far  as  possible?  I know  nothing  about  it 
prior  to  1902,  but  I do  know  something  about  it 
since.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  under  the  1902  Act  the 
County  Council  were  constituted  the  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Authority,  and  had  powers  to  spend  up  to  a 
twopenny  rate,  with  certain  contingent  powers  to 
spend  more?  Luton,  as  a Non-County  Borough,  had 
the  power  to  spend  an  additional  penny;  they  could 
raise  an  additional  penny  in  their  own  district? 
Luton’s  position  was  the  same  as  our  position  in  the 
Rhondda  Urban  District?  The  County  Council  rate 
might  be  twopence;  we  had  power  to  raise  one  penny? 
Luton  bad  certain  powers? — That  is  so. 

13.419.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I want  to  ask  Mr. 
Matks  a question  upon  that,  if  I may?  When  the 
County  Council  found  it  necessary  to  establish  in 
the  Borough  of  Luton  what  is  known  as  the  Luton 
Modern  School  for  Boys  and  the  Luton  Modern  School 
for  Garls,  did  the  Luton  Corporation  contribute 
anything  ? — ^No. 

13.420.  They  did  not  raise  a penny  rate? — To 
erect  schools? 

13.421.  To  assist  in  erecting  schools? — I do  not 
think  so.  I am  pretty  certain  they  did  not. 

13.422.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : You  think  that  they  did 
not  raise  a Id.  rate? — To  erect  schools? 

13.423.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : I do  not  care  whether 
it  was  to  erect  them  or  assist  them? — That  is 
my  point.  I thought  that  was  the  question.  I would 
prefer  to  refresh  my  memory,  but  my  impression 
is  that  with  regard  to  the  erection  of  schools  Luton 
did  not  contribute. 

13.424.  It  would  be  more  convenient  that  one 
Authority  should  borrow  monej',  when  the  cost  of 
erecting  those  schools — the  interest  and  sinking 
fund  on  the  loan — would  be  a standing  charge  for 
a term  of  years?  If  the  Luton  people  raised  any 
money  within  the  limit  of  the  Id.  rate,  I take  it 
that  the  money  would  go  in  paying  the  annual 
charges  and  the  running  charges  on  the  schools;  it 
would,  1 think,  assist  in  that  purpose? — I presume  so. 

13.425.  Do  you  know  whether  that  happened? — 
They  do  now;  they  do  contribute  a Id.  rate  to  the 
upkeep  of  the  schools,  but  I am  under  the  impression 
that  they  contributed  nothing  as  a local  body 
towards  the  provision  of  the  schools. 


(Sir  Leiuis  Beard) : But  they  have  contributed  the 
Id.  rate;  they  are  paying  that,  and  they  are  also 
paying  their  share  as  County  tatepayers? 

13.426.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : And  other  County 
ratepayers  are  sharing  in  the  costs  of  the  schools 
which  are  situated  in  Luton,  and  are  of  special 
benefit  to  those  who  live  in  or  near  to  it? — Yes. 
I do  not  think  that  they  made  a bad  bargain.  We 
planted  down  there  a vei-y  fine  lot  of  schools  at 
their  doors,  and  the  rest  of  the  County  which  had 
to  contribute  was  a good  way  away  from  their  doors. 

13.427.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  I presume  that  the 
County  Council,  in  advocating  the  provision  of  these 
schools,  had  in  view  the  fact  that  Luton  was  a largo 
town,  and  was,  like  other  large  towns,  approachable 
by  rail  and  road;  so  that  it  would  be  a convenient 
place  where  a school  could  be  attended  by,  at  any 
rate,  part  of  the  children  in  the  County? — ^Yes. 

13.428.  And  in  consideration  of  this  arrangement 
you  have  given  the  Luton  Town  Council  nine  mem- 
bers on  the  governing  body?— I do  not  remember 
the  exact  number. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard):  Well,  you  say  so  in  para- 
graph 30? 

13.429.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I would  like  to  know 
a little  with  regard  to  the  scheme  ? Arb  the  governors 
in  regard  to  matters  of  detail  and  finance  controlled 
at  all  by  the  Secondary  Education  Committee  of  the 
County  Council,  or  have  they  absolute  autonomy 

with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  schools  .P 

I have  not  the  scheme  before  me.  It  is  in  print 
but  I think  that  broadly  the  answer  is  no. 

13.430.  Have  they  to  submit  their  budget  to  the 
Secondaty  Education  Committee  of  the  County 
Council  ? — I do  not  believe  they  even  do  that. 

13.431.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins):  They  must  by  law? 
Perhaps  on  these  points  I may  refer  you  to  the 

supplementary  paragraphs  on  higher  education  which 
I have  added  to  my  memorandum? 

13.432.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  I see  that  they  do  not 
answer  the  question  which  I was  going  to  put? 
Do  you^  happen  to  know,  and  can  you  tell  us,  the 
proportion  of  the  scholars  at  these  schools  coming 
from  (1)  the  Borough  of  Luton,  (2)  the  remainde'r 
of  the  County  of  Bedfordshi're,  and  (3)  elsewhere? — 

I cannot  off-hand.  I can  get  you  the  information. 

13,^3.  I have  made  inquiries  and  I have  been  told 
the  figures.  _ Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
correct  me  if  they  are  wi-ong,  not  now  but  after- 
wards? I am  told  that  78  per  cent,  of  the  scholai-s 
at  the  Boys’  School  come  from  the  Borough  of  Luton, 
12  per  cent,  from  other  parts  of  the  County  of 
Bedford,  and  9 per  cent,  from  elsewhere,  outside  the 
County;  and  with  regard  to  the  Girls’  School  74  per 
cent,  come  from  the  Borough,  19  per  cent,  from  the 
remainder  of  the  County,  and  6 per  cent,  from 
other  places?  Perhaps  you  will  let  us  know  whether 
that  is  correct? — I will. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Those  figures  come  to  99  ? 

13.434.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  I have  left  out  the  odd 
dwimals.  The  schools  are  managed  by  a Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  County  Council  and  the  Borough 
Council,  subject  to  some  sort  of  control,  apparently 
not  very  much,  from  the  County  Council,  I suppose? 
— Yes. 

13.435.  What  would  be  the  objection  to  these 
schools  being  entirely  managed  by  the  Borough, 
particularly  bearing  in  mind  that  the  large 
majority  of  the  scholars  come  from  the  Borough? — 
What  would  be  my  objection? 

13.436.  Yes? — I am  not  prepared  to  say  offhand 
without  consideration. 

13.437.  But  you  say  it  in  your  memorandum,  at 
least  I was  under  that  impression  ? — I will  look  up 
the  point  and  give  an  answer  with  pleasure,  but  I 
am  not  prepared  to  give  an  answer  straight  off- 
hand. 

13.438.  You  do  not  suggest  that  the  Borough 
would  be  incapable  of  managing  those  schools? — 
do  not  think  that  I have  given  you  any  ground  for 
thinking  that  I should  suggest  such  a thing.  I have 
never  said  anything  of  the  kind.  I strongly  object 
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to  its  being  put  that  I said  that  all  the  sane  people 
come  from  Luton. 

13.439.  (Chairman) : There  is  one  question  I want 
to  ask.  I see  that  in  your  supplementary  para- 
graphs you  say;  “If  Luton  became  a County 
Borough  and  controlled  secondary  education  in  the 
Borough,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  County 
Council  to  make  provision  for  the  secondary  educa- 
tion of  children  resident  outside  the  Borough  of 
Luton.”  I presume  you  would  make  -arrangements 
with  Luton  for  them  to  take  your  children  into 
their  schools? — It  strikes  me  as  being  a rather 
comical  topsy-turvy  arrangement. 

13.440.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : If  three-fourths  of  the 
children  come  from  Luton,  it  is  not  -a  topsy-turvy 
arrangement  that  Luton  should  mianage  the  schools? 
— It  is  turning  the  -administration  topsy-turvy.  I 
do  not  know  what  grievance  there  is  under  the 
present  arrangement.  If  there  is  no  grievance,  why 
should  it  be  altered? 

13.441.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Luton  is  con- 

sidered to  be  an  Authority  well  capable  of  managing 
and  controlling  its  own  elementary  education 
affairs  .P — ^Quite. 

13.442.  The  Act  of  1902  has  given  them  that.  The 
rea.l  object  of  the  Act  of  1918  was  to  co-ordinate  the 
system  of  education  as  a whole.  Cannot  you  realise 
or  visualise  that  the  people  who  are  controlling 
elementary  education  in  Luton  feel  that  they  have 
some  grievance  in  that  they  -are  deprived  of  the 
absolute  control  of  secondary  education? — ^Of  the  sole 
control.  They  are  not  deprived  of  aU  control. 

13.443.  Bedfordshire  is  a County  of  some  import- 
ance. Bedfordshire  controls,  as  we  say  ■ in  Wales, 
the  ladder  of  education ; whereas  Luton  is  deprived  of 
what  we  regard,  apart  from  the  Universities,  as  the 
coping-stone  of  the  educational  edifice? — I am  -nob 
sure  that  I can  agree  with  you  as  to  their  being 
deprived.  They  will  get  a fuller  control  when  they 
have  equal  control. 

13.444.  They  have  not  sole  control  as  they  have  in 
elementary  education? — No,  but  they  did  not  solely 
provide  the  accommodation. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : But  they  would  have, 

perhaps,  if  they  had  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  ? 

13.445.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  In  the  case  of 

elementary  education,  the  number  of  children  who 
could  conveniently  come  to  an  elementary  school 
would  be  almost  exclusively  children  in  the  Borough 
of  Luton;  those  who  came  from  outside  would  he  a 
very  small  number? — ^Yes. 

13.446.  Whereas  in  the  case  of  secondary  education, 
which  is  largely  foi’  older  children,  the  schools  cater 
naturally  for  a larger  area  than  -an  elementary 
school  does? — Quite  so. 

13.447.  And  if  that  area  includes  places  outside  a 
Borough  or  town,  in  your  judgment  can  it  best  be 
provided  with  secondary  education  by  being  taken 
into  the  larger  partnership  of  the  County  ? — I think 
so. 

13.448.  As  it  is  now? — Yes. 

13.449.  And  as  regards  these  particular  schools  in 
Luton,  I see  that  they  are  governed  for  practical 
purp-oses  by  a-  Committee  of  21,  9 appointed  by 
Luton,  9 by  the  County,  and  3 co-opted?  That  is  so. 

13.450.  At  the  present  time  the  whole  oust  of  the 
building  of  these  schools  falls  upon  the  County  rate  ? 
Quite  so. 

13.451.  And  the  upkeep  is  from  the  County  rate 
with  the  great  assistance  of  a Id.  rate  in  Luton  ? 
Quite  so. 

13.452.  But  in  spite  of  that,  the  County  Council 
do  not  claim,  and  do  not  have,  an  actual  majority 
on  the  managing  body.f — No. 

13.453.  Although  you  know  that  in  several  Counties 
in  England  the  majority  is  retained  in  such  cases  by 
the  County  Council  on  the  ground  that  they  have  to 
find  the  money? — Yes.  We  have  not  done  so.  There 
are  nine  appointed  by  the  County  Council,  nine 
appointed  by  the  Luton  Town  Council,  and  three  are 
co-opted . 


13.454.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  Co-opted  by  the  other 
18?— Yes. 

13.455.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins):  And  amongst  those 
appointed  by  the  County,  Councillors  for  Luton,  or 
Aldermen  living  in  Luton,  are  not  expressly  excluded? 
— Oh  dear,  no  ! 

13.456.  So  that  if  either  a Luton  Councillor  or  an 
Alderman  living  in  Luton  appears  within  what  I may 
call  the  County  nine,  that  would  give  a majority  of 
the  personnel  to  those  who  are  rightly  interested  in 
the  Borough  itself? — I may  -also  say  this.  Our 
County  representative.s  on  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Luton  Modern  School  include  Alderman  Williams 
from  Luton,  Councillor  Hart  from  Luton,  and 
Alderman  Oakley  fr-om  Luton,  out  of  the  County 
Council  representatives. 

13.457.  So  that  out  of  the  total  of  21,  including 
co-opted  members,  _ 12  are  either  members  of  the 
Borough  ATithority  or  are  directly  chosen  by  the 
Luton  Authority? — ^Yes,  and  they  are  Luton  men. 
The  questions  which  have  been  put  to  me  as  to  the 
representation  of  Luton  and  the  power  which  Luton 
have  on  this  body  make  me  wonder  whether  Luton 
have  led  anybody  to  believe  that  they  have  a 
grievance  on  this  question,  -because,  if  so,  they  have 
never  alleged  such  a grievance  to  my  Council. 

13.458.  I think  we  may  take  'it  that  you  are  not 
aware  of  any  grievances  other  than  the  natural 
ambition  of  towns  with  a population  of  not  less  than 
50,000,  considering  what  has  happen-ed  in  the  la.=t 
thirty  years,  to  become  County  Boroughs? — I know 
of  no  other  reason,  but  I say  with  the  utmost  satis- 
faction that  the  County  -Council  -and  the  Luton  Town 
Council  and  the  officials  of  the  two  bodies  work 
together  with  the  utmost  harmony. 

13.459.  (Chairman) : I can  assure  you  that  the 
questions  which  I have  put  about  the  number  of 
Luton  representatives  on  the  County  Council  have 
not  been  prompted  by  Luton  or  by  anybody  else? — 
I am  not  complaining  either  of  you  or  of  Luton  at  all, 
but  what  I want  to  emphasise  is  this,  that  I am  per- 
fectly certain  that  no  County  Council  in  the  countiy 
can  work  in  greater  harmony  with  any  Non-County 
Borough  than  we  do  with  Luton.  And  one  thing  I 
would  like  to  add  is  that  one  reason  why  we  should 
deeply  regret  Luton  becoming  a County  Borough 
is  that  -we  do  not  want  to  lose  the  Luton  repre- 
sentatives. 

13.460.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : If  you  will  allow  me, 
I should  like  to  say  that  it  is  because  you  work  in 
such  harmony  with  your  Boroughs  that  we  are 
inquisitive  as  to  how  you  do  it,  and  that  is  why 
we  ask  these  questions  ? We  want  to  know  your 
secret.? — I will  tell  you  why  it  is.  I think  it  is 
largely  owing  to  the  exaan-ple  .set,  in  his  lifetime,  by 
the  late  Mr.  Sam  Whitbread.  We  -treat  them  abso- 
lutely fairly,  and  I think  that  Mr.  Pritchard  knows 
that,  too. 

13.461.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Do  you  place  Luton 
under  any  obligation  to  raise  this  Id.  rate? — Really 
off-hand  I cannot  remember.  I find  that  with 
increasing  age  my  memoiy  is  not  as  trustworthy  as 
it  was  some  time  ago. 

(Chairman) : Shall  we  pass  on  to  paragraph  31, 
“ Financial  Adjustment  ” ? 

PiNANOiAi,  Adjustment. 

31.  It  is  useless  to  point  out  that  County  Councils 
are  entitled  to  compensation  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment (Adjustments)  Act,  1913.  The  case  of  Counties 
such  as  Bedfordshire  and  Cambridgeshire  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  contemplated  by  the  framers  of 
that  statute.  The  Act  of  1913  does  not  provide  for 
compensation,  hut  assumes  that  the  reduced  area  has 
powers  of  recuperation  and  gives  it  something  to  tide 
it  over  the  period  of  growth,  the  maximum  period 
being  fifteen  years,  but  this  maximum  is  in  practice 
very  seldom  obtained.  In  the  case  of  the  Counties  of 
Bedford  and  Cambridge  there  is  no  ground  for  think- 
ing that  the  County  could  ever  recover  itself  if  the 
financial  aid  of  its  Boroughs  were  taken  from  it. 
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This  can  be  easily  demonstrated  by  assuming  that  the 
application  of  Luton  to  be  made  a County  Borough 
had  been  confirmed  as  from  31st  March,  1913  (the  year 
in  which  they,  made  their  application) . On  that  date 
the  assessable  value  of  Luton  was  £256,810,  while  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  County  (including  the  Borough  of 
Bedford)  was  £801,080. 

At  the  end  of  a period  of  10  years,  that  is  to  say, 
31st  March,  1923,  the  assessable  value  of  the  rest  of 
the  County  (including  the  Borough  of  Bedford)  was 
£796,396,  showing  that  instead  of  there  being  any 
recuperation  the  assessable  value  of  the  rest  of  the 
County  had  decreased  £4,684,  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  assessable  value  of  Luton  had  in  the  same  period 
increased  from  £266,810  to  £312,676,  an  increase  of 
£65,866,  so  that  not  only  had  the  rest  of  the  County 
failed  to  recuperate  at  all,  but  she  would  by  the  con- 
stitution of  Luton  as  a County  Borough  have  not 
only  lost  the  amount  of  the  assessable  value  of  Luton 
at  the  time  of  its  creation  as  a County  Borough, 
but  the  further  sum  of  £55,866,  representing  the 
increase  in  the  10  years,  which  would  have  accrued 
to  the  County  if  Luton  had  not  been  made  a County 
Borough.  The  figures  would  of  course  be  more 
striking  if  Bedford  as  well  as  Luton  had  been  made 
a County  Borough. 

13.462.  (Chairman) : I see  that  you  tell  us  that  the 
assessable  value  of  the  County,  including  the  Borough 
of  Bedford,  has  gone  down  in  the  last  ten  years? — 
Yes. 

13.463.  That  is  a double-edged  argument?  It  is 
quite  possible  for  the  Luton  ratepayers  to  say  that 
that  shows  that  the  County  Council  is  drawing  more 
and  more  from  the  Borough  ?— When  I drew  this 
paragraph,  I did  not  think  that  I was  so  much 
using  it  as  an  argument  as  stating  a fact. 

(Chairman)  : W©  might  pass  on  to  paragraph  32. 

General. 

32-  Before  County  Borough  powers  are  conferred 
upon  any  Borough  it  must  be  made  clear,  not  merely 
that  the  powers  are  necessary  for  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  the  Borough,  but  also  that  the  proposed 
alteration  of  the  status  quo  will  not  be  such  as  to 
cripple  either  now  or  in  the  future  the  administra- 
tion of  the  County.  Further,  the  Borough  should 
be  required  to  demonstrate  that  the  conferring  of 
those  powers  would  give  them  absolute  autonomy. 
Powers  should  not  be  given  where,  in  spite  of  the 
town  being  created  a County  Borough,  important 
services  would  still  have  to  be  performed  jointly  by 
the  two  Authorities.  There  is  no  justification  for  a 
Borough  being  relieved  of  Countj'  liabilities  when 
neither  the  County  service  nor  the  Borough  service 
will  be  any  more  efficiently  performed. 

33.  A Borough  should  also  be  required  to  prove 
that  those  services  which  will  be  taken  over  by  them 
will  be  administered  as  efficiently  and  at  no  greater 
cost  than  that  at  which  such  services  are  administered 
by  the  County. 

34.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that  there  are  other 
Counties  smaller  than  Bedfordshire,  whose  Councils, 
nevertheless,  contrive  to  transact  their  business 
efficiently,  and  the  Counties  of  Huntingdon,  Isle  of 
Ely,  Soke  of  Peterborough  and  Rutland  are  cited. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  these  small  Counties  ■ 
existed  before  the  Act  of  1888,  and  their  existence 
was  recognised  by  the  Statute  and  the  County 
machinery  was  devised  to  meet  the  existing  circum- 
stances. But  those  Counties  are  different  from  such 
Counties  as  Bedfordshire  and  Cambridgeshire.  If 
in  1888  Bedford  and  Luton  had  been  County  Boroughs 
the  County  Council  stafi,  expenditure  and  liabilities 
would  have  been  arranged  with  the  knowledge  that 
Bedford  and  Luton  would  contribute  nothing,  a very 
different  matter  from  calling  upon  it  to  break  up 
thoroughly  efficient  machinery.  Similar  observations 
apply  to  Cambridgeshire.  I have,  with  the  kind 
assistance  of  Mr.  Tabrum,  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  of 
Cambridgeshire,  investigated  the  Cambridgeshire 


case,  and  find  that  it  is  practically  identical  with 
that  of  Bedfordshire. 

35.  The  only  motive  there  can  be  for  making  such 
places  as  Bedford,  Cambridge  or  Luton  a County 
Borough  would  be  to  give  them  financial  relief  and 
to  throw  the  increased  burden  upon  the  rural  rate- 
payers, a policy  thoroughly  subversive  of  all  princi- 
■ pies  of  local  government.  True  local  government, 
can  only  be  carried  on  by  the  wealthy  parts  of  the 
County  helping  the  impecunious,  as  is  laid  down  in 
the  paragraphs  of  Hansard  to  which  I have  referred. 
The  Boroughs  ask  for  autonomy,  which  is  the  power 
or  right  of  self-government,  but,  save  in  regard  to 
higher  education,  they  have  that  right  to-day.  It 
is  therefore  obvious  that  the  real  reasons  underlying 
applications  for  County  Borough  powers  are  a desire 
to  obtain  what  seems  to  be  regarded  by  them  as  a 
more  important  status  and  an  attempt  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  County  roads  without  paying  for  them. 

13.464.  (Chairman) : In  paragraph  32  you  give  an 
interpretation  of  what  you  think  is  meant  by  the 
words  “ it  is  desirable  ” in  section  54  (1)  of  the  Act 
of  1888?  You  say,  “Before  County  Borough  powers 
are  conferred  upon  any  Borough  it'  must  be  made 
clear,  not  merely  that  the  powers  arc  necessary  for  the 
proper  administration  of  the  Borough,  but  also  that 
the  proposed  alteration  of  the  status  quo  will  not  be 
such  as  to  cripple  either  now  or  in  the  future  the 
administration  of  the  County.”  That  is  your  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  “ it  is  desirable  ” in  the  Act? 
Then  you  say,  “ Further,  the  Borough  should  be 
required  to  demonsta-at©  that  the  conferring  of  those 
powers!  would  give  them  absolute  autonomy.”  What 
do  you  mean  by  “ autonomy  ” .? — I have  not  taken 
time  to  consider  the  question,  but  I think  that  the 
answer  is  this ; it  is  not  much  good  making  an 
alteration  if  you  are  simply  going  to  reverse  the 
thing.  Autonomy  means  self-government. 

13.465.  It  means  that  they  have  the  power  to  make 
or  not  make  these  arrangements  as  they  may  think 
fit  themselves  ? I do  not  say  that  there  is  any  reason 
why  they  should  object  to  it,  but  at  present  they 
have  to  use  your  institutions,  and  if  they  were 
autonomous  they  might  or  might  not  ? — ^What  I mean 
is  this : at  present  we  have  joint  institutions,  and 
if  you  make  Luton  a County  Borough,  it  ivill  simply 
reverse  the  thing,  and  they  would  still  have  to  make 
joint  arrangements;  it  will  not  give  them  absolute 
autonomy. 

13.466.  But  if  they  were  autonomous  they  could  do 
that  or  not  as  they  pleased? — ^I  do  not  know  how  far 
one  is  justified  in  calling  them  autonomous  if  they 
have  to  com©  to  us  as  partners. 

13.467.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : At  present  you 

cannot  administer  Bedfordshire  properly  without 
having  some  joint  arrangement  with  Luton,  and  if 
Luton  became  a County  Borough  they  still  could  not 
administer  without  arrangement  with  you? — That  is 
exactly  what  I mean. 

13.468.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Is  it  not  the  same 
point  as  Mr.  Musgrave  made  in  regard  to  Essex, 
when  he  said  that  when  County  Boroughs  were 
created  it  was  found  that  the  newly  created  County 
Borough  could  not  run  an  asylum  of  its  own,  and 
had  to  arrange  to  send  its  patients  to  some  other 
institution  at  a greater  cost  than  was  incurred  when 
as  a Non-County  Borough  it  was  part  of  the  County 
of  Essex*.? — Quite  so. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : In  a great  City  like  Hull, 
supposing  that  were  not  a County  Borough  and 
became  one,  there  would  not  be  the  same  practical 
necessity  for  joint  arrangements? 

(Chairman) : I wanted  to  get  at  Mr.  Marks’s  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  “ autonomy,”  and  I suggested 
that  what  is  meant  is  that  an  autonomous  person  is 
able  toi  do  what  he  likes. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : The  next  sentence  gives  his 
explanation. 


* See  County  Councils  Association  (Musgrave),  Q.  12,685, 
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13.469.  (Col.  Wniiams) : I understand  that  tlie 
Chaiiman’s  point  is  that  the  difference  would  be,  if 
the  County  Borough  were  autonomous,  as  it  would 
be,  that  it  could  make  arrangements  with  you  or  with 
any  other  person  as  it  liked?  At  present  the  Non- 
County  Borough  has  got  to  hav©  them  made  with 
you  P — Has  it  ? 

13.470.  (Chairman) : In  the  last  sentence  of  the 
paragraph  you  say,  “ There  is  no  justification  for  a 
Borough  being  relieved  of  County  liabilities  when 
neither  the  County  service  nor  the  Borough  service 
will  be  any  more  ©Ificiently  performed.”  That  is  to 
say,  if  there  is  no  advantage  to  either  party? — Yes. 

I do  not  see  what  the  advantage  would  be  in  the 
case  which  you  have  stated. 

13.471.  Of  course,  we  are  not  judging  the  case  of 
Luton;  we  are  merely  taking  it  as  an  example? — 
What  I meant  is  this ; A County  and  a Borough  are 
joined  together  for  the  user  of  certain  institutions, 
and  the  proposal  is  that  that  institution  should  be 
taken  from  A and  handed  to  B ; hut  it  will  serve  the 
.same  functions.  What  is  the  good  of  the  turn-over? 
They  are  already  united;  it  is  a joint  asylum,  a joint 
institution.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  amounts  to  this : ■ 
you  have  an  institution  which  is  used  by  two  bodies ; 
and  it  is  agreed  that  that  is  the  most  convenient 
course  instead  of  it  being  a separate  institution. 

13.472.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Mr.  Musgrave  told 
us  at  our  last  sitting  that  Southend  and  East  Ham 
had  been  mad©  County  Boroughs  some  years  ago, 
and  he  told  us  “ in  Southend  and  East  Ham  they 
have  no  lunatic  asylums,  and  we  ” (that  is,  the 
County  of  Essex)  “ are  dealing  with  their  lunatics 
on  payment”*? — Yes. 

13.473.  That  is  the  condition  of  things  which  you 
object  'to,  and  that  does  show  that,  in  the  sense  in 
which  you  have  used  the  term  “ autonomy,”  they 
do  not  exercise  autonomy  in  the  discharge  of  all 
their  functions?  Do  I make  it  clear? — I am  not  sure 
that  1 follow  you? 

13.474.  The  newly  created  County  Boroughs  of 
East  Ham  and  Southend,  the  two  cases  which  I have- 
given,  by  continuing  to  send  their  lunatics  to  an 
institution  jointly  with  Essex,  from  which  County 
they  were  divorced,  are,  in  substance,  not  exercising 
a complete  autonomy,  because  they  are  still  remain- 
ing partners  with  Essex? — ^Yes. 

13.475.  That  is  the  point  you  are  making? — ^Yes. 

13.476.  (Chairman) : I think  that  the  case  of  East 
Ham  was  this,  that  when  Southend  was  made  a 
County  Borough,  there  was  a definite  agreement  made 
between  the  County  of  Essex  and  the  County 
Borough  of  Southend  that  the  County  should  con- 
tinue to  take  lunatics  from  Southend  for  15  years, 
and  as  far  as  East  Ham  was  concerned  there  was  no 
such  agreement? — I cannot  see  the  soundness  of  an 
argument  which  says,  “ You  own  this  building  and 
you  have  agreed  to  take  us  in,  and  you  have  taken 
us  in  for  years.  Now  I propose  to  take  over  the 
building  and  I will  let  you  in.” 

13.477.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Is  that  quite  the  posi- 
tion? When  a Borough  is  a Non-County  Borough 
and  they  send  their  lunatics  to  the  County  asylum, 
they  have  a share  in  the  management  of  that  asylum, 
and  the  ratepayers  in  the  Non-County  Borough  will 
send  representatives  to  the  County  Council.  The 
Non-County  Borough  is  represented  on  the  County 
Council  hy  the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers  in 
the  Non-County  Borough? — Yes. 

13.478.  At  the  present  time  it  is  not  one  body 
sending  lunatics  to  another  body’s  institution;  it  is 
the  whole  body  sending  its  lunatics  to  an  institution 
which  the  whole  body  owns? — From  the  point  of  view 
which  we  are  discussing,  I do  not  .see  what  advantage 
there  would  be  for  Luton  to  alter  it. 

(Col.  Williams) : It  is  rather  like  a lodger  in  a 
house  who  buys  the  house  over  his  landlord’s  head, 
and,  therefore,  becomes  his  landlord’s  landlord? 


* Sec  County  Councils  Association  (Musgrave),  Q.  12,G7fi.  (lY, 
801). 


13.479.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : This  service  of  provision 
for  lunacy  is  one  which  in  many  cases  is  too  big  even 
for  a County  Council  to  manage  alone,  and  many 
County  Councils,  very  wisely^,  as  in  your  case,  have 
joined  together  for  the  purpose  of  running  an  asylum? 
—Yes. 

13.480.  Because  you  get  more  efficiency  and  more 
economy  by  running  it  on  a large  scale? — Yes. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : And  joint  arrangements  are 
common,  whether  managed  hy  County  Councils  or 
otherwise?  You  must  have  joint  arrangements? 

(Sir  Byland  Adhins) : In  some  parts  of  England. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  is  almost  universal. 

13.481.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : You  have  been 

examined  on  the  expression  “absolute  autonomy”? 
— Where  is  that? 

13.482.  That  is  in  paragraph  32.  There  is 
autonomy  in  elementary  education,  is  there  not? — 
Yes. 

13.483.  And  autonomy  in  elementary  education  does 
not  imply  joint  control  hy  two  Authorities?  When 
we  speak  of  absolute  autonomy  there,  in  elementary 
education,  we  mean  independent  action  by  the  various 
Authorities? — I agree. 

13.484.  Do  you  mean  absolute  autonomy  in  that 
sense  there? — I think  it  is  obvious  what  the 
paragraph  means. 

13.485.  Will  yon  follow  a question  which  I put  to 
Mr.  Musgrave,  fi'om  Essex,  who  made  what  I thought 
was  a similar  point  to  the  one  which  you  are  making 
in  this  paragraph?  I put  this  to  him:  “Is  not  the 
whole  point  of  this  paragraph  this,  that,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  County,  the  cost  is  a burden 
on  them,” — the  cost  of  a particular  service — “and 
that  the  creation  of  these  County  Boroughs  imposes 
an  additional  cost  on  the  County  Boroughs  themselves, 
and  that  if  the  County  of  Essex  had  not  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  County  Boroughs  with  regard  to 
lunatics  and  these  other  matters,  there  would  have 
been  a very  much  greater  burden  put  on  the  County 
Boroughs  in  consequence?  ” and  the  answer  was, 

“ There  would,  and  I gave  you  the  example  of  West 
Ham,  for  instance,  where  there  was  a cost  of  30s., 
whereas  we  did  it  for  20s.”*? — Yes. 

13.486.  When  you  say  that  the  tribunal  which 
inquires  into  an  application  for  the  constitution  of  a 
County  Borough  should  require  the  Borough  “ to 
demonstrate  that  the  conferring  of  those  powers 
would  give  them  absolute  autonomy,”  is  the  autonomy 
which  you  have  in  mind  the  exercise  of  certain 
powers  which  they  can  get  other  people  to  discharge 
at  a higher  cost  than  it  originally  cost? — No, 
certainly  not. 

13.487.  And  that  is  the  mischief  that  this  para- 
graph deals  with? — Yes. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : That  is  all  I have  to  ask. 
(Chairman)  : Then  we  come  to  paragraphs  33  and 
34? 

13.488.  (Sir  TjCwis  Beard) : Here  you  are  speaking, 
not  so  much  as  the  representative  of  Bedfordshire,  as 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  County  Councils 
Association,  when  you  are  dealing  with  the  cases 
of  the  Isle  of  Ely  and  Peterborough?  You  say  that 
they  are  taken  as  a precedent  for  the  dismemberment 
of  Bedfordshire  by  some  people.  I understand  your 
argument  to  be  that  those  small  Counties  are  used 
as  an  argument  for  the  proposed  dismemberment  of 
Bedfordshire? — ^1  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
reason  for  it. 

13.489.  But  that  is  what  you  want  to  call  our 
attention  to? — Yes. 

13.490.  (Mr.  Biddell) : It  was  suggested  that  in  the 
case  of  a County  like  Bedfordshire  it  might  be  possible 
for  it  to  compensate  itself  by  amalgamating  vnth 
some  other  County. t Do  you  consider  that  that  is  a 
feasible  proposition  ? — No,  emphatically  not. 

13.491.  Why? — In  the  first  place  I should  want  to 
know  what  the  County  was. 

* See  County  Councils  Association  (Musgrave),  Q.  12,fi8.5, 
fIV.  801). 

t See  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  (Pox),  Q.  /4.Sn-40, 
(III,  496). 
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13.492.  I think  that  Huntingdonshire  was  sug- 
gested?— ^I  should  like  to  have  a scheme  of  amal- 
gamation put  before  me  before  I express  an  opinion. 

13.493.  (Sir  Mylomd  Adlcins) ; How  would  you  like 
to  replace  Luton  by  Huntingdonshire? — There  is  one 
thing  which  I am  sure  the  Commission  will  not  lose 
eight  of,  and  that  is  County  feeling,  which,  I think; 
is  a most  valuable  sentiment.  County  feeling  is  in 
the  nature  of  patriotism. 

13.494.  Take  the  case  of  Huntingdonshire : if  Bed- 
fordshire minus  Luton  were  looking  round  for  a 
partner  to  enable  it  to  pay  its  way,  Huntingdonshire 
would  be  the  natural  one  to  which  it  would  look? — 
Yes. 

13.495.  It  would  not  like  to  be  annexed  by 
Northamptonshire.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  matters 
like  the  Territorial  movement  and  other  matters  of 
great  importance  it  has  been  found,  in  practice, 
impossible  to  obliterate  the  old  County  organisations 
and  bring  them  into  one?  You  know  what  happened 
when  the  Huntingdon  Territorials  were  amalgamated 

with  Bedfordshire  for  some  time ; it  did  not  work  ? I 

have  been  a member  of  the  Territorial  Force  Associa- 
tion since  it  started. 

13.496.  That  is  one  particular  point;  though  for 
military  reasons  they  might  well  have  been  amal- 
gamated, they  could  not  be  amalgamated  for  other 
reasons?  Similarly  with  regard  to  amalgamating 
Assizes  -and  other  things,  there  is  always  the  greatest 
difficulty?— -There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  most  Counties  County  feeling  is  intense. 

13.497.  (Sir  "WolteT  "Nicliolas) : Have  you  ever 

known  a presentment  of  a Grand  Jury  in  favour  of 
the^  amalgamation  of  Counties  for  the  purpose  of 
Assizes  when  it  has  been  suggested? — No,  certainly 
not, 

13.498.  Have  you  seen  repeatedly,  time  after  time, 
the  presentments  of  Grand  Juries  against  such  amal- 
gamation? Yes.  It  may  be  an  old-fashioned  view, 
but  I think  that  anything  is  much  to  be  lamented 
which  destroys  County  feeling. 

13.499.  That  is  the  expression  of  the  very  feeling 
which  you  have  described  ?— Yes,  and  it  is  one  which 
undoubtedly  exists  in  all  Counties. 

(Sir  Walter  Fficholas) : In  Wales  it  is  very  marked 
on  that  point. 

13.500.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  And  it  exists  in  all 
Counties,  including  those  which  have  a number  of 
County  Boroughs  in  them?— I do  not  think  that  the 
Counties  wanted  to  have  the  County  Boroughs  in 
them. 

13.501.  Will  you  answer  my  question? — I did  not 
think  that  you  had  put  a question.  I missed  the 
note  of  interrogation. 

13.502.  I am  sorry.  Does  the  County  feeling  to 
which  you  refer  exist  in  those  Counties  which  have 
a number  of  County  Boroughs  in  them? — ^I  cannot 
tell  you  what  exists  in  other  Counties,  in  which  I 
do  not  live  and  with  which  I am  not  in  touch. 

13,*503.  You  have  told  us  that  your  evidence  is 
that  there  is  strong  County  feeling  in  Bedfordshire, 
which  you  regard  as  valuable  ? — ^Certainly. 

13.504.  And  you  have  no  knowledge  of  whether 
there  is  any  County  feeling  in  any  other  County  in 
the  country  ? — ^You  cannot  expect  me  to  say  what  is 
the  feeling  in  Counties  that  I do  not  live  in  and  am 
not  a native  of  at  all.  I know  nothing  about  their 
feeling. 

13.505.  I may  take  it  that  you  tell  me  you  know 
nothing  about  it? — Certainly. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : Mr.  Marks  did  say  that  he 
was  aware  of  strong  County  feeling  in  Huntingdon- 
shire which  has  prevented  amalgamation. 

13.506.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : He  knows  nothing  about 
it  in  Counties  where  they  have  County  Boroughs — 

I will  put  it  in  that  way?  Huntingdonshire  has  no 
County  Borough.  I only  want  your  answer? — ^For 
the  life  of  me  I have  not  grasped  what  your 
question  is. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  Might  I try  to  help  you? 
Mr.  Riddell  spoke  about  the  amalgamation  of  Counties 
as  a solution. 


(Air.  Biddell):  I said  that  a previous  witness 
suggested  it. 

13,507.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  He  spoke  of  a 
witness  having  advanced  tTie  suggestion  that  a solu- 
tion of  some  of  the  difficulties  which  you  have 
presented  to  us  could  be  found  in  the  amalgamation 
of  Counties? — Quite  so. 

13,608.  You  answered  in  perfectly  general  terms 
that  there  was  such  a feeling  of  County  patriotism 
that  such  a course  as  that  could  not  be  accepted  as 
a solution  of  this  question? — ^I  think  that  it  would 
be  greatly  resented. 

13.509.  Now,  Sir  Lewis  put  it  to  you  that  all 
Counties  had  the  County  feeling,  whether  the  County 
was  composed  purely  of  districts  not  comprising 
County  Boroughs  or  was  composed  of  Non-County 
Boroughs,  Urban  and  Rural  Districts,  and  also 
County  Boroughs? — Certainly,  they  all  have  the 
County  feeling. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : That  is  what  Sir  Lewis 
asked  j'ou. 

13.510.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I am  much  obliged  to 
Sir  Walter,  and  I think  that  we  can  get  a little 
• further  if  I may  put  my  question  in  a different  form? 
You  are  acquainted  with  the  County  of  Bedford  in 
which  you  live,  and  which  at  present  is  a County 
under  a County  Council  with  no  County  Borough  in 
it.? — That  is  so. 

13,611.  And  you  told  us  that  there  is  a strong 
County  feeling  there.  I think  that  I am  not  going 
beyond  what  may  be  your  knowledge  in  asking 
this  : is  not  there  in  some  other  Counties  where  there 
are  County  Boroughs  a similar  feeling,  which  is  not 
confined  to  the  administrative  area  of  the  County 
Council,  but  spreads  over  the  whole  geographical  area, 
including  the  County  Boroughs?— I do  not  feel  myself 
justified  in  saying  what  the  County  feeling  is  in 
Counties  which  I Imow  very  little  of.  How  can  I 
ascertain  the  feeling  in  some  indefinite  and  unknown 
County? 

13.512.  (Chairman) : I think  you  told  us  that  you 
came  from  Yorkshire?  I think  that  Yorkshiremen 

■ are  very  much  imbued  with  County  feeling,  but  I do 
not  think  that  it  always  translates  itself  into  loyalty 
to  the  County  Council  of  the  West  Riding  or  the 
East  Riding  or  the  North  Riding?— I left  Yorkshire 
before  the  County  Council  days.  I do  not  know 
anything  about  the  County  feeling  there. 

13.513.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I happen  to  know 
that  there  are  several  County  Dinners  in  London,  such 
as  the  Glamorganshire  Dinner,  the  Yorkshire  Dinner 
and  the  Durham  Dinner;  you  do  not  suggest  that 
the  Dinner  is  confined  simply  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  County  who  live  in  the  area  outside  the  County 
Boroughs  ?— Well,  I have  never  been  to  the  Yorkshire 
Dinner,  and,  what  is  worse,  I have  never  been  asked. 

13.514.  (Sir  William  Middlelrooh) : Have  you  been 
to  the  dinner  of  the  Society  of  Yorkshiremen?—] 
have  never  been  asked. 

13.515.  May  I have  the  honour  of  proposing  you? 
It  is  too  late  to  reap  adequately  the  benefits. 

13.516.  (Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : I agree  wirfch.  Sir 
Walter  Nicholas.  As  a matter  of  fact,  with  regard 
to  County  feeling,  take  Bedfordshire,  supposing 
Luton  were  a County  Borough,  the  Luton  people 
who  would  play  in  the  Bedfordshire  County  Ci'icket 
Club  and  who  would  be  joining  the  Bedfordshire 
Territorial  Association  would  feel  that  for  many 
purposes  they  still  belonged  to  Bedfordshire? — 
think  that  they  would. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : That  is  quite  enough  for  me. 
(Sir  Tiewis  Heard)  : That  is  quite  enough  for  me 
also. 

13.517.  (Sir  Hyland  Adhins):  That  is  true,  and  I 
think  that  all  members  of  this  Commission  will  recog- 
nise it.  But  if  a County  were  so  depleted  in 
resources  as  to  have  to  go  into  partnership  with 
another  County  for  local  government  purposes,  the 
County  feeling  on  each  side  would  be  a serious 
obstacle  to  its  working  freely? — Undoubtedly. 

(Sir  Hewis  Heard)-:  Can  you  say  that  without 
qualification,  because  you  have  got  a partnership 
with  two  other  Counties  for  certain  purposes? 
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13.518.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins)-.  Not  extinguisHng 
the  ’identity  of  any  of  those  Counties?  Supposing 
Luton  and  Bedford  were  both  County  Boroughs,  and 
supposing  the  rest  of  Bedfordshire  had  to  join 
Huntingdonshire,  both  Bedfordshire  and  Hunting- 
donshire would  resent  it  to  the  end? — May  I put  it 
in  this  way?  I should  strongly  object  to  being  Clerk 
to  a County  Council  which  combined  Huntingdon- 
shire and  Bedfordshire. 

13.519.  {Col.  Williams)  -.  You  think  that  it  would 
be  a very  unhappy  marriage? — You  might  as  well 
try  to  mix  oil  and  water. 

{Chairman)  -.  In  paragraph  35  you  say  “ The 
Boroughs  ask  for  autonomy,  which  is  the  power  or 
right  of  self-government,  hut,  save  in  regard  to 
higher  education,  they  have  that  right  to-day.”  Is 
that  a fair  way  of  putting  it? 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins) : It  should  have  included  main 
roads  and  lunatics  as  well,  should  it  not? 

13.520.  {Chairman)  : In  all  these  other  matters  the 
Boroughs  are  not  autonomous ; they  are  merely  repre- 
sented on  the  County  Council  ?— They  mhnage  their 
own  main  roads;  the  statute  allows  them  to  do  so, 
and  the  County  Council  cannot  prevent  them. 

13.521.  With  regard  to  midwives  and  venereal 
diseases  and  so  on,  those  services  are  managed 
entirely  by  the  County  Council,  and  not  by  the 
Boroughs? — I do  not  view  those  as  very  serious.  I do 
not  think  that  the  Borough  of  Luton  would  go  to  he 
made  a County  Borough  just  to  get  those  powers. 

13.522.  The  crux  of  the  whole  matter  is  what'  is 
mentioned  in  the  last  line  of  your  memorandum — the 
question  of  main  roads? — ^Yes,  it  really  is  the  ques- 
tion of  main  roads.  They  are  getting  increasingly 
interested  in  the  main  roads.  The  mileage  of  main 
roads  to  which  they  ought  not  to  contribute  is  a 
diminishing  quantity,  owing,  of  course,  to  the 
increase  of  motor  traffic.  The  Boroughs  use  main 
roads  now  which  they  never  used  before,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  this  case  the  great  desire  is  to  con- 
tinue the  use  of  the  roads  and  to  pay  nothing  for 

them. 

13.523.  Does  not  that  rather  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  difficulty  with  regard  to  main  roads  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  creation  or  the  extension  of 
County  Boroughs,  hut  on  something  quite  different, 
and  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  may  he  quite 
independent  of  this  question  of  County  Boroughs? 
It  may  he  something  in  the  way  of  a nationalisation 
of  main  roads? — am  dealing  with  the  thing  as  it 
exists  at  the  present  time. 

13.524.  But  you  are  opposing  the  extension  and 
creation  of  County  Boroughs  very  largely  on  account 
of  the  difficulties  which  would  he  thrown  upon  you  in 
the  matter  of  main  roads? — ^I  say  that  if  Luton  were 
made  a County  Borough,  she  would  no  longer  contri- 
bute to  759  miles  of  main  roads,  and  she  would  use 
them  more  and  more  each  year. 

13.525.  But  is  it  not  possible  that  the  solution  is 
not  the  prevention  of  Luton  becoming  a County 
Borough,  hut  to  introduce  some  such  scheme  as  I have 
indicated?— Let  us  have  it  done  at  the  same  time, 

then.  I object  to  their  being  made  a County  Borough 


■without  that.  If  it  is  part  of  a complete  scheme  I 
will  discuss  it.  At  present  they  say  “ Make  me  a 
County  Borough  and  I will  cease  to  contribute.” 

13.526.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Does  it  not  come  to 
this,  that  the  desire  to  alter  the  incidence  of  pay- 
ment towards  the  cost  of  main  roads  is  in  your 
opinion  the  leading  motive  for  a town  seeking  to 
become  a County  Borough? — I do  think  so. 

13.527.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  can  only  speak 
for  Luton,  can  you? — I do  not  know  that  I can  only 
speak  for  Luton. 

13.528.  You  told  us  that  you  did  not  know_  any- 
thing about  any  other  County  ? — ^But  there  is  the 
County  of  Bedford. 

13.529.  {Sir  Byland  .Adkins) : In  your  judgment 
that  appears  to  you  to  he  their  predominant  motive? 
— I think  that  it  is. 

13.530.  And  if  this  question  were  disposed  of,  as 
the  Chairman  has  suggested,  it  might  possibly  he  by 
nationalisation  or  something  of  the  kind,  the  motive 
for  taking  Luton  out  of  the  County  would  cease  to 
operate? — ^Yes. 

13.531.  And  second  only  to  that  in  importance  _ is 
the  difficult  problem  of  higher  education  and  its 
correlation? — Yes. 

13.532.  And  thirdly,  there  are  the  various  other 
matters  which  the  Chairman  mentioned  in  regard  'to 
venereal  disease,  welfare  centres,  and  other  services, 
for  which  the  County  is  now  primarily  responsible, 
and  those  all  operate  in  the  direction  of  more 
Boroughs  seeking  to  become  County  Boroughs?  Yes. 

13.533.  And  your  view  is  that  those  matters  should 
not  determine  the  question  if  the  consequential  dis- 
turbance in  the  County  is  as  grave  as  you  anticipate 
that  it  would  he? — Exactly. 

13.534.  {Sir  William  Middlebrook)  : _ Is  there  _ any 
question  between  your  County  Council  and  either 
Bedford  or  Luton  with  regard  to  police?  Who  police 
Bedford  and  Luton?— They  have  their  own  Borough 
forces. 

13.535.  They  each  have  their  own  police  force? — 
Yes.  I have  not  touched  on  the  police  question. 

(Sir  William  Middlebrook) : I wanted  to  know  what 
the  facts  were. 

13.536.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I agree  that  you 
rather  confine  your  knowledge  to  Bedfordshire,  but  if 
it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  Bedford  and  Luton 
controlled  their  own  police,  the  question  of  the  police 
would  be  another  element  in  'the  consideration  of 
the  problem  to  which  you  have  drawn  attention  in  the 
last  paragraph? — I suppose  so. 

13.637.  {Mr.  Lloyd) : I suppose  that  you  woujct 

think  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  police  were  ni 
one  hand? — Yes.  That  is 'the  view  of  Sir  Leonard 
Dunning,  is  it  not?  _ _ 

13.638.  I am  not  saying  that  it  is  not  my  own.  I 
was  asking  if  it  were  not  your  own?— I have  not  any 
very  strong  opinion  about  it,  to  tell  you  the 

(Chairman)  : I must  thank  you  very  much  on  behalt 
of  the  Commission  for  your  most  interesting 
evidence,  and  for  all  the  trouble  you  have  taken  to 
answer  our  questions. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 

(The  evidence  of  Mr.  Marks  was  resumed  on  the  15th  May,  and  wUl  be  found  in  the  Minutes  of  Fvidenc 

for  the  Thirty-First  Bay.) 
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BEDFORDSHIRE  COUNTY  COUNCIL.— MAIN  ROADS.  MEMORANDUM  AS  TO  GRANTS  TO  URBAN 
AUTHORITIES  UNDER  SECTION  11  (2)  AND  (10)  OF  THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  ACT,  1888. 


1.  Wlien  the  Bedfordshire  County  Council  came  into 
existence  on  the  1st  April,  1889,  there  were  234  miles 
of  main  roads  distributed  over  the  County  with  great 
inequality.  In  certain  Parishes  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  roads  were  main  roads,  the  cost  of  which  was 
borne  by  the  County  at  large,  while  in  other  parts  of 
the  County  there  were  districts  of  considerable  extent 
comprising  several  Parishes  in  which  there  were  no 
main  roads.  In  addition  to  the  unfair  incidence  of 
rating  caused  by  this  state  of  affairs,  great  loss  of 
time  of  the  officials  of  the  difierent  Highway  Autho- 
rities and  unnecessary  expense  of  management  were 
caused.  As  time  went  on  applications  were  freely 
made  by  some  of  the  Highway  Authorities  for  their 
roads  to  be  declared  main  roads,  but  from  other 
parts  of  the  County  no  such  applications  were  re- 
ceived, thus  further  increasing  the  unfair  incidence 
of  rating  above  referred  to. 

2.  In  consequence  of  recommendations  contained  in 
the  Report  of  a Special  Committee*  appointed  to 
consider  this  subject  the  various  Local  Highway 
Authorities  were  informed  that  applications  for  the 
maining  of  roads  carrying  through  traffic  would  be 
favourably  considered,  and  this  resulted  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a very  large  mileage  of  main  roads. 

3.  In  1898  the  Council  appointed  a Special  Com- 
mittee to  advise  them  as  to  whether  the  Borough 
Authorities  contributed  more  than  a fair  share  of  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  County  main  roads,  and  if  so, 
to  what  extent  they  were  entitled  to  relief,  and  how 
such  relief  could  be  afforded.  There  were  at  that 
date  254  miles  of  main  roads  in  which,  although  they 
carried  through  traffic,  it  was  contended  that  the 
Boroughs  had  little  interest. 

4.  After  receiving  the  Report  of  this  Special  Com- 
mittee* the  Council  were  of  opinion  that  an  equitable 
adjustment  of  the  burden  of  main  road  maintenance 
as  between  the  Boroughs  and  the  rest  of  the  County 
could  be  best  effected  by  grants  being  made  by  the 
County  Council  to  the  Boroughs  under  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1888,  section  11  (10). 

Since  that  date,  1899,  annual  grants  to  the 
Boroughs  have  been  made,  and  no  disagreement  has 
since  then  existed  between  the  Boroughs  and  the 
County  on  the  main  road  question. 

5.  In  this  County  for  the  past  eight  years  the 
method  of  payment  under  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1888,  section  11  (2)  has  been  as  follows : — 

Each  Ui-ban  Authority  is  asked  in  February  of 
each  year  to  submit  to  the  County  Surveyor  an  esti- 
mate of  their  proposed  expenditure  on  main  roads 
for  the  next  financial  year.  Provided  that  this  esti- 
mate does  not  include  any  improvements  or  improved 
methods  of  surfacing  beyond  that  necessary  for  the 
district,  the  estimate  as  a whole  is  accepted  by  the 
County  Surveyor,  who  deducts  from  the  gross  amount 
three-eighths  of  the  cost  of  scavenging  and  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  street  watering  on  roads  that  have  not 
been  tarred.  Street  watering  on  tarred  and  bitu- 
minous surfaces  is  not  allowed  to  be  charged  to  main 
road  expenditure.  The  net  cost,  therefore,  is  purely 
the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  main  roads  in 
these  local  areas  and  comparable  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  rural  main  roads  in  the  County. 

* These  Reports  will  be  fomid  appended  to  the  further  evidence 
of  Mr.  Marks,  given  on  the  Thirty-First  Day. 


6.  This  net  estimate  is  submitted  by  the  County 
Surveyor  to  the  April  Meeting  of  the  Highways  a,nd 
Bridges  Committee,  and  each  Local  Authority  is  then 
asked  to  agree  to  accept  the  figure  submitted  as  the 
amount  of  expenditure  for  the  next  financial  year, 
agreeing  at  the  same  time  that  the  amount  to  be 
paid  by  the  County  Council  shall  be  the  amount  of 
the  estimte  or  such  smaller  sum  as  shall  be  actually 
expended  by  that  Authority.  If  during  the  financial 
year  it  is  found  by  the  Urban  Authority  that  it  is 
necessary  to  increase  the  maintenance  grant  for  that 
year  a supplementary  estimate  can  be  submitted  by 
the  Urban  Authority,  but  if  no  such  supplementary 
estimate  is  submitted  to  the  County  Council  and  the 
Urban  Authority  exceeds  the  approved  estimate,  the 
Urban  Authority  has  to  bear  the  excess  expenditure. 

7.  With  respect  to  all  works  of  improvement,  these 
are  submitted  as  improvement  schemes,  and  the 
policy  of  the  Council  has  been  to  pay  half  of  the 
cost  of  such  woi'ks  if  approved  by  the  Highways  and 
Bridges  Committee,  or  half  the  loan  charges  if  a loan 
is  raised. 

8.  Having  agreed  upon  the  net  amount  to  be  paid 
for  any  particular  year,  the  payments  to  the  Urban 
Authorities  are  made  quarterly  upon  the  tendering 
by  those  Authorities  of  quarterly  statements  of  ex- 
penditure to  the  County  Surveyor  who  reports  to  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  County  Highways  and 
Bridges  Committee  and  certifies  amounts  to  be  paid 
on  account  within  the  financial  year.  At  the  end 
of  the  financial  year,  each  Urban  Account  is  tho- 
roughly examined  and  adjusted  and  the  final  net 
payment  is  in  due  course  certified,  the  whole  of  the 
Urban  Accounts  always  being  open  for  inspection  and 
examination  by  the  appropriate  Officers  of  the  County 
Council. 

9.  With  regard  to  grants  (above  referred  to)  to 
Non-County  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  under 
section  11  (10),  at  the  present  date  there  are  in  Bed- 
fordshire many  minor  unclassified  main  roads  in 
which  the  Boi'oiighs  and  Urban  Districts  may  be  said 
to  have  little  intei’est,  and  the  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance of  these  roads  is,  of  course,  charged  on  the 
General  County  Fund,  to  which  all  Urban  Authorities 
contribute.  As  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  1899, 
conferences  having  been  held  with  representatives  of 
the  various  Authorities  concerned,  it  was  agreed  that 
annual  grants  should  be  made  by  the  County  Council 
to  the  Non-County  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts,  of 
a sum  arrived  at  by  taking  into  account  the  mileage 
of  the  said  minor  unclassified  main  roads,  the  cost  of 
their  upkeep  and  the  amount  which  the  various 
Urban  Authorities  have  contributed  to  their  main- 
tenance. 

These  grants  are  treated  as  grants  made  by  the 
County  Council  pursuant  to  section  11  (10)  towards 
the  cost  of  the  Borough  and  Urban  roads,  other  than 
main  roads. 

. The  amount  of  these  grants  is  subject  to  revision 
from  year  to  year,  regard  being  had  to  the  fact  that 
roads  which  were  formerly  in  the  class  of  minor  un- 
classified main  roads  may  no  longer  be  in  that  class 
in  view  of  the  increase  of  motor  and  other  traffic. 

W.  W.  Maeks.  . 

Clerk  of  the  County  Council. 
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Mr.  Samuel  Tayloe,  D.L.,  J.P.,  recalled  and  further  examined. 


13.539.  (Chairman) : I think  that  you  propose  to 
continue  the  evidence  you  gave  us  on  the  19th  day, 
the  21st  December? — Yes,  I have  put  in  one  or  two 
new  paragraphs.  May  I explain  how  it  comes  rahout 
that  I have  done  that? 

13.540.  Certainly? — I was  first  of  all  stopped  at 

paragraph  31  and  asked  to  put  in  some  figures  with 
regard  to  main  roads.  You  will  see  that  at  Question 
10,140.  Paragraph  34,  my  second  new  paragraph, 
deals  with  that  question.  Then  on  paragraph  32  I was 
stopped.  I was  giving  an  exp>lanation  of  the  reasons 
why  I suggested  a larger  figure  of  population  for  a 
new  County  Borough,  and  I was  stopped  on  that,  it 
was  thought  that  I had  better  put  my  views  in  print, 
and  that  is  the  reason  for  my  new  paragraph  33.  1 

was  also  asked  for  particulars  of  the  cases  of  differen- 
tial rating  which  you  referred  to  on  paragraph  22  of 
my  original  Memorandum,  and  that  you  find  in 
paragraph  35,  with  my  Appendix*.  I think  that 
explains  the  new  paragraphs  which  I have  given  you. 

Minimum  Population  eob,  New  County  Boeoughs. 

t32.  The  uncertainty  which  at  present  prevails  in 
County  government  circles  with  regard  to  the  possh 
bility  of  areas  being  carved' out  of  a County  and 
formed  into  or  ladded  to  existing  County  Boroughs  is 
obviously  a deterrent  to  County  Authorities  to  extend 
their  resources  and  services  as  they  otherwise  might, 
and  I submit  that,  with  a view  to  minimising  that 
uncertainty,  a readjustment  of  the  60,000  population 
limit,  under  the  Act  of  1888,  as  constituting  a title 
to  apply  for  County  Borough  powers  ought  now  to  be 
made,  and  I would  advocate  the  raising  of  the  figure 
to  a quarter  of  a million. 

33.,  I submit  that  the  figure  I suggest  bears  seme 
relation  now  to  the  figure  which  apparently  actuated 
the  framers  of  the  Bill  of  1888  when  first  before 
Parliament.  The  County  Boroughs  which  would  have 
been  created  had  the  Bill  passed  in  its  original  form 
were,  I believe,  all  over  160,000.  In  my  opinion  it 
would  have  been  in  the  interests  of  local  government 
generally  had  that  figure  been  maintained,  and  I 
submit  that  with  the  increase  of  population  in  the 
country  250,000  is  none  too  large. 

At  aU  events  a figure  substantially  greater  than 
60,000  is  desirable.  In  the  case  of  police,  for  example, 
the  Desborough  Committee,  which  exhaustively  con- 
sidered the  size  of  areas,  gave  its  opinion  that  100,000 
population  was  the  smallest  which  was  desirable  for 
good  police  administration,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  this  figure  is  large  enough.  With  respect  to 
tuberculosis  I submit  that  the  minimum  population 
for  effective  administration  ought  not  to  be  less  than 
150,000.  Only  in  an  area  of  such  proportion  can  the 
most  competent  specialist  treatment  be  affoi  ded. 
With  respect  to  education  I maintain  that  a popula- 
tion of  50,000  is  far  too  small  for  the  most  effective 
administration  and  in  particular  in  the  Case  of  higher 
education.  I also  maintain  that,  for  specialised 
health  services,  a population  of  50,000  is  fan  too 
small  for  real  efficiency.  I do  not,  of  course,  under- 
estimate the  possible  provision  of  some  of  these 
services  by  co-operation  between  Authorities,  but  I 
submit  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  set  up  any  new 
Authority  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  from  its  popu- 
lation and  area  it  is  competent^  to  deal  with  ail 
services  with  a maximum  of  efficiency. 

It  must  further  be  borne  in  mind  that,  for  many 
years  past,  many  proposals  have  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  reorganisation  of  local  services,  in 
particular  as  to  health,  and  notably  in  the  Eeport  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poors  Laws  in  1909.  In 
any  development  on  the  lines  suggested,_  and  par- 
ticularly in  respect  of  specialised  institutional  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  or  poor,  it  is,  I think,  obvious  tha 


* See  Appendix  LXXVII.,  page  850. 

+ Reprinted  from  Mr.  Taylor’s  original  memorandum. 


an  Authority  with  only  50,000  population  will  be  far 
too  small  to  deal  with  the  large  problems  involved. 


13.541.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  ; In  a great  CounQ  like 
Lancashire  are  there  cases  of  possible  applications  for 
County  Borough  status  arising  from  time  to  time? — 
Constantly.  We  nearly  always  have  something  which 
we  hear  about;  they  do  not  always  come  forward,  of 
course. 

13.542.  I understood  you  to  say  last  time  that  that 
imported  an  element  of  uncertainty  and  embarrass- 
ment into  your  County  administration? — Yes,  I think 
that  it  does,  undoubtedly. 

13,643.  I wanted  to  ask  you  to  develop  that.  In 
what  way  does  it  in  actual  practice  affect  the  working 
of  County  government  ? — Well,  I think  that  the  fact 
that  we  know  that  there  is  a suggestion  either  for  the 
extension  of  a County  Borough  or  the  creation  of  a 
new  County  Borough  does  embarrass  us  in  our  work 
ir,  two  different  ways.  First  of  all,  I think  that  it 
prevents  us  sometimes  from  carrying  out  work  which 
we  otherwise  would  do.  I do  not  know  that  that 
.happens  very  frequently,  but  it  has  arisen. 

13,5’44.  May  I interrupt  you?  How  does  it  tend 
to  prevent  or  postpone  your  doing  work  which,  apart 
from  it,  you  would  be  inclined  to  consider  ? — Well,  the 
fact  that  a particular  area  is  going  out  of  the  County 
makes  us  rather  hesitate  a;bout  doing  things  in  the 
area  when  we  are  going  to  lose  that  particular  area ; 
and,  secondly,  I think  that  it  has  the  effect 
occasionally  of  our  doing  things  which  perhaps  we 
should  not  do  quite  so  soon,  at  any  rate,  because  we 
want  to  prevent  the  local  feeling  tending  towards 
the  County  Borough.  That  does  certainly  happen; 
it  influences  Committees  sometimes. 

13.545.  Does  it  bring  an  element  of  uncertainty  and 
irregularity  into  the  smooth  relations  of  the  County 
Council  with  Non-County  Boroughs? — I think  that  it 
does.  I do  not  want  to  labour  this  too  much.  I am 
Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  and  I am 
also  a member  of  most  of  the  big  spending  Com- 
mittees, and  it  is  quite  a common  thing,  when  some 
question  arises,  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
in  one  of  those  oases  which  I have  described, 
to  say  “ I do  not  know  what  Mr.  Taylor  thinks  of 
this.”  Everybody  in  the  room  knows  exactly  what  is 
meant,  and  if  an  area  which  is  likely  to  go  into  a 
County  Borough  or  likely  to  try  to  become  a County 
Borough  is  concerned,  it  does  become  a difficult 
question  for  the  particular  Committee  to  deal  with. 
1 think  undoubtedly  it  leads  to  confusion. 

13.546.  The  orbit  of  the  County  proceedings  is 
disturbed  by  some  influence  outside  itself?  Yes. 

13,647.  Operating  at  irregular  intervals  upon  it? — 
Yes.'  It  is  quite  a common  thing,  but  I do  not  want 
to  stress  it. 

13.548.  In  paragraph  33  you  deal,  among  other 
things,  with  public  health.  Is  the  public  health 
service  in  your  judgment,  on  the  whole  developing 
most  on  the  preventive  side? — Yes.  I suppose  you 
have  in  mind  the  second  sub-paragraph  of  para- 
rrraph  33,  where  on  the  question  of  the  proper  size 
for  any  new  County  Borough  I am  suggesting  a 
larger  figure  than  50,000  population. 

13.549.  In  a sense,  laying  a drain  is  a public  health 
service;  at  least,  we  indulge  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  be,  but  that  is  purely  a local  thing.  But  in  the 
questions  of  tuberculosis  or  venereal  disease  the 
service  is  preventive  in  rather  a different  sense.  Yes. 
I should  like  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  a great  deal 
too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  purely  sanitary  measures 
in  this  connection.  What  I feel  is-I  am  giving  this 
as  my  own  personal  view — that  health  measures  which 
are  dealt  with  under  the  Public  Health  Act  1876,  and 
other  Acts  have  been  very  largely  dealt  with  throu^- 
out  the  whole  country,  and  that  the  future  of  health 
services  will  be  more  concerned  with  what  I may  call 
individuals  and  disease— the  prevention  of  diseiwe.  1 
want  to  say  this,  that  especially  in  Counties  like  my 
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own,  where  County  Boroughs  arc  likely  to  he  created 
or  extended,  the  health  services  under  the  Public 
Health  Acts  have  ' been  very  largely  coped  with 
already.  No  one  would  say,  of  course,  that  they  do 
not  need  development  or  that  they  do  not  need 
constantly  watching.  Population  grows  and  new 
sewers  are  required,  and  so  on,  but  the  future  of 
health  administration  is  already,  and  will  be  in  the 
future,  in  my  judgment  very  much  more  concerned 
with  clinical  medicine  than  with  what  I may  call  the 
engineering  side  of  health  services.  'My  view  is,  as 
expressed  in  paragraph  33,  that  for  those  clinical 
services  a very  much  larger  area  is  required  than 
one  with  50,000  population,  and  that  is  the  point  I 
try  to  make.  I think  that  answers  your  question. 

13,660.  (Col.  Williams) : On  the  question  of  leaving 
over  or  omitting  to  do  work  because  there  was  the 
possible  creation  or  extension  of  a County  Borough, 
of  course,  that  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  case  of 
an  extension  than  a creation  ? — Yes,  probably  it  would 
be,  I think. 

13,561.  Because  not  only  is  it  a question  of  the 
County  being  affected,  but  the  district  itself  also 
hesitates  to  spend  money  on  its  services? — Yes. 

13,652.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I wish  to  ask  you  one 
or  two  questions  on  health  matters.  I very  largely  * 
concur  with  your  forecast  of  the  progress  of  health 
administration,  but  as  to  the  development,  in  the 
first  place,  the  Public  Health  Acts,  a great  many  years 
ago,  and  they  were  consolidated  in  1875,  dealt  with 
the  engineering  questions  to  a large  extent  and  also 
with  the  appointment  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health, 
but  there  was  very  little  in  those  Acte  of  power  to 
erect  hospitals  which  provided  for  treatment  at  all, 
or  treatment  of  individual  cases? — No,  that  has  come 
later. 

13,553.  They  started  with  measures  which  were 
definitely  intended  to  be  preventive.  If  you  look 
at  the  Public  Health  Acts,  then,  with  respect  to 
hospitals,  'although  the  power  to  erect  hospitals  is 
general,  the  power  to  remove  people  to  hospital  is 
only  in  case  they  are  not  properly  accommodated  or 
are  a danger  to  other  persons  'by  reason  of  infection  ? 
— I think  that  is  so.  As  far  as  I can  see,  the  Public 
Health  Acts,  broadly  speaking,  were  intended  to 
deal  with  the  congestion  of  population  which  arose 
after  what  has  been  called  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
We  have  now,  in  my  opinion,  very  largely  coped  with 
those  difficulties  and  have  come  to  something  further. 

13,564.  I do  not  want  to  quarrel  with  that  opinion 
for  a moment.  We  all  know,  and  I think  you  will 
bear  me  out,  that  the  improvement  in  the  health 
of  the  country  during  the  years  those  Acts  were 
operating  and  before  we  came  to  modern  development, 
was  very  great  indeed? — It  has  been. 

13.656.  Now  I will  come  to  more  recent  develop- 
ments, beginning  perhaps  with  the  Infectious 
Diseases  (Notification)  Act,  which  was  about  1889,  I 
think,  and  following  it  up  with  mote  modern  con- 
ceptions during  and  since  the  war,  maternity  and 
child  welfare  work,  and  venereal  disease  work  and 
tuberculosis  work.  AU  those  deal  with  the  treat- 
ment of  individual  cases,  do  they  not? — ^Yes,  I think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that. 

13,666.  With  tuberculosis,  in  fact,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  prevention  except  that  measures  are  taken 
which  prevent  infection;  it  is  definitely  dealing  with 
people  who  have  tuberculosis  or  are  in  the  stage  of 
being  infectious? — ^Yes.  Of  course  people  are  taken 
away  from  their  homes  to  prevent  infection  to  others. 

13.657.  Yes.  You  do  not  under  that  ordinary 
Tuberculosis  Act  get  people  for  tuberculosis  unless 
there  is  tuberculosis  there? — No. 

13.668.  Now  with  respect  to  venereal  disease,  that 
is  the  same  thing,  it  is  the  treatment  of  individual 
cases,  persons  who  are  infected? — Yes. 

13.669.  With  respect  to  maternity  and  child  welfare 
and  these  maternity  clinics  and  so  on,  that  again  is 
individual  work? — Yes. 

13,660.  Now  I want  to  put  this  to  you.  Do  you 
not  think  that  where  you  have  a large  amount  of 
dealing  with  individuals  of  that  kind  it  is  vety 
desirable  to  have  an  Authority  which  is  in  very 
close  touch  with  the  neighbourhood  and  knows  the 


conditions  under  which  people  live,  and  is  able  to 
get  into  actual  personal  relations  with  them  ? — I 
think  that  there  are  some  of  those  cases  which  you 
have  mentioned  in  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  have 
some  form  of  local  management,  but  with  regard 
to  some  of  them,  p'articularly  with  regard  to 
tuberculosis,  which  of  course  is  the  most  highly 
developed  at  present  of  those  which  you  have  men- 
tioned, I am  afraid  I cannot  agree.  My  point  with 
regard  to  tuberculosis — I put  it  in  here  separately 
and  I have  suggested  a figure  of  population  for 
effective  administration  which  should  not  be  less  than 
160,000 — is  that  you  require  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  most  highly  specialised  institutions;  and 
you  require  the  most  competent  specialists,  whom  you 
certainly  could  not  afford  to  provide  in  the  area 
of  a smaller  Authority  such  as  I think  you  seem  lo 
suggest. 

13.661.  With  respect  to  tuberculosis,  perhaps  I made 
a mistake  in  putting  that  in? — You  mentioned  it, 

I think? 

13.662.  I did,  you  are  quite  right.  With  regard  to 
tuberculosis  the  powers  which  are  given  a're  powers 
to  provide  institutions,  including  dispensaries? — Yes. 

13.663.  That  may  be  the  reason,  for  a larger 
Authority,  but  with  respect  to  these  other  matters, 
you  do  absolutely  there  get  into  contact  with  the 
people  themselves,  the  individuals,  and  you  have 
different  institutions,  centres  and  so  forth,  which 
are  pretty  near  their  places  of  residence? — Yes.  I 
think  that  it  is  quite  true  to  say  that  you  must  be 
in  fairly  close  local  touch  with  such  a service  as 
maternity  and  child  welfare  work.  I am  quite  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  point  which  I try  to  make  with 
regard  to  specialised  health  services  is  one  which  at 
present  is  not  as  fully  met  as,  in  my  opinion,  it 
shortly  will  be,  partly  owing  to  the  want  of  money 
from  which  we  have  all  suffered,  and  partly 
because  this  form  of  health  service  has  not  yet  been 
fully  developed. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Would  you  carry  your 

view  as  far  as  to  say  that  some  Authorities,  on  that 
line  of  argument,  ought  to  be  deprived  of  their 
elementary  education  powers? 

13.564.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I was  coming  to  that 
next? — I happen  to  be  Chairman  of  an  Elementary 
Education  Committee  myself,  and  while  it  may  not 
be  palatable  perhaps  to  Sir  Walter  Nicholas,  1 am 
bound  to  say  that  in  my  judgment  too  small 
Authorities  for  any  form  of  education  are  not  good 
from  the  point  of  view  of  educational  service. 

13.565.  I think  that  we  should  all  agree  on  that? 
The  only  question  is  what  meaning  is  to  be  attached 
to  “too  small”? — Yes. 

13,666.  I think  that  we  should  all  agree  that  there 
are  some  Authorities  at  present  which  arc  too  small? 
— That  is  what  I feel. 

13,567.  Now  taking  the  health  question  again,  a 
very  important  part  of  the  health  services  to-day  is 
the  School  Medical  Service  in  connection  with 
elementary  education? — That  is  true. 

]-3,668.  You  get  the  children  in  the  early  stages 
and  can  do  a great  deal  to  build  up  their  health 
before  they  get  to  an  age  at  which 'they  cannot  be 
affected? — Yes.  In  my  County  we  combine  the 
School  Medical  'Service  with  the  maternity  and  child 
welfare  work,  because  we  have  felt  that  the  children 
ought  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  same 
Authority  from  the  start  to  the  finish  as  long  as 
we  have  to  do  with  them. 

13,569.  In  that  case,  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  the  Elementary  Education  Authority  is  for 
good  or  for  evil  an  Authority  which  is  in  urban 
areas  the  Urban  'Sanitary  Authority,  do  you  still  say 
that  in  those  oases  the  health  power  should  bo  in 
the  hands  of  the  County  Council? — My  paragraph 
is  aimed  at  showing  that  before  an  application  is 
allowed  to  be  made  for  the  constitution  of  a new 
County  Borough  there  should  be  a larger  population 
in  the  Borough  than  the  present  minimum  of  60,000, 
and  therefore  when  I am  putting  that,  I am  putting 
what  is  in  my  opinion  the  ideal.  We  have  got  to 
cope,  of  course,  with  small  Authorities  of  20,000  or 
even  of  10,000  population  in  the  case  of  Non-County 
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Boroughs  -who  have  to  deal  with  their  eleuientari' 
education.  For  good  or  ill  they  have  to  deal  vvitu 
School  Medical  work.  Having  regard  to  this  para, 
graph  you  caunot  expect  me  to  say  that  I tiiink 
mat  an  Authority  of  1U,UU0  population  can  cope  witn 
me  medical  service  for  its  cluidren  in  tno  way  that 
a large  body  with  highly  paid  specialists  and  it  may 
be  specialist  treatment — because  treatment  is  needed 
in  some  of  these  cases — can  cope  with  them,  'they 
have  to  do  it,  it  is  true,  hut  1 am  trying  to  point  out 
what  in  my  opinion  is  the  ideal  size  of  an  Authority 
lor  the  purpose  of  making  a new  County  Borough. 

idjOiU.  Jl  or  making  a new  County  Boroughp — That 
IS  the  point  to  which  we  are  addressing  our 
attention  at  the  present  moment.  , 

18,dvi.  Do  you  suggest  that  a County  Borough  of. 
50,0110  or  60,000  population  is  not  able  to  cope  as 
successfully  as  one  three  times  that  size  with 
elementary  education  and  with  the  health  services 
which  depend  upon  elementary  education! — 

1 think  that  undoubtedly  there  are  many 
County  Boroughs  of  60,000  which  are  coping 
sulhciently  well  with  elementary  education. 

1 should  not  hke  to  say  anything  derogatory  to  the 
County  Boroughs  in  my  oivn  County;  1 think  that 
they  are  trying  to  do  their  host,  but  what  1 do  say 
IS  this,  that  having  regard  to  the  necessity  for  havmg 
the  very  best  specialists,  a Borough  of  60,000  popu- 
lation is  not  able  to  pay  for  specialists;  and  in  the 
luture  there  will  be,  i think,  more  highly  developed 
work  in  this  way. 

13.572.  (b'ir  Walter  Nicholas) : Then  there  will  be 
many  Counties  working  under  the  same  disability  ? — 
Yes,  1 am  quite  prepared  to  say  that  the  small 
County,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  cannot  cope  with  it  in 
the  way  that  I should  like  to  see  it  done.  There  may 
be  other  reasons  which  make  it  desirable,as  in  the  case 
of  the  smaller  County  Boroughs,  why  they  should  be 
maintained.  There  is  the  County  spirit,  which  Air. 
Marks  spoke  about,  and  it  may  be  desirable  to  main- 
tain the  existing  County  Boroughs  of  60,000,  but 
when  you  come  to  starting  a new  entity,  which  is 
what  il  am  concerned  with  in  this  present  paragraph, 

1 say  that  you  ought  not  to  do  it  unless  you  can 
most  efficiently  provide  every  form  of  health  service. 

13.573.  {Col.  Williams) : May  1 ask  you  what  you 
referred  to  on  the  question  of  specialists  for  the 
bohool  Medical  Service?  1 can  understand  it  with 
regard  to  tuberculosis,  but  surely  the  medical  services 
for  the  school  children  are  not  very  highly  specialised? 
— quite  admit  that  at  the  present  moment  many 
Authorities  have  not  gone  as  far  as  they  probably  will 
with  regard  to  the  specialised  treatment  of  school 
children  and  others.  It  is  because  of  the  want  of 
money,  for  one  thing.  But  this  is  a new  service  for 
w’hich  eye  and  ear  specialists  and  so  on  will  be  re- 
quired. It  is  true  that  work  of  that  kind  can  be  done 
in  institutions  in  some  places,  but  not  everywhere. 

1 think  that  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have 
highly  trained  specialists,  and  I think  that  the  large 
Authority  only  could  afford  to  pay  them. 

13,674.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : There  are  many 
children,  unfortunately,  in  our  industrial  towns  who 
are  in  a condition  of  their  limbs  not  being  quite  right, 
and  so  on,  owing  to  want  of  nourishment? — Yes, 
suffering  from  rickets  and  so  on. 

13,673.  What  would  you  think  of  this  system,  that 
those  children  should  be  sent,  if  their  case  is  noticed 
by  the  School  Medical  Officer,  to  a specialist  who 
would  report  upon  them  and  certify  whether  there  is 
a proper  case  for  surgical  treatment  or  not;  and  that 
then,  if  there  were,  they  should  be  put  in  a proper 
institution  and  dealt  with  in  that  way  P That 
specialist  would  be  paid  by  fees;  he  would  not  be  a 
full-time  man? — No.  I think  that  probably,  in  the 
case  of  crippled  children  and  the  like,  the  percentage, 
taking  the  country  through,  is  so  small  comparatively 
that  there  must  be  a combination  of  Authorities  with 
regard  to  those  particular  services. 

13,576.  In  those  cases  the  Authorities  get  the  ser- 
vices of  a specialist  for  a fee,  when  they  could  not 
afford  to  have  a full-time  man? — I think  that  the 
percentage  is  so  small,  comparatively  speaking,  that 


It  is  necessary  to  have  a combination  of  Authorities 
managing  such  institutions,  tor  instance,  as  the  one 
at  Windermere. 

13.577.  {Col.  Williams) : Surely  the  small  Authority 
cau  adopt  the  same  principle  by  calling  in  a specialist 
and  getting  the  same  service? — ^In  that  particular 
case  1 thinjs  that  they  could. 

13.578.  {Hir  Lewis  Beard) : If  you  say  that  the 
area  ought  not  to  have  a population  of  less  than 
150,000,  it  follows  that  in  the  case  of  an  area  of 

100.000  population  the  Authority  is  to  be  the  County 
Council,  and  that  in  an  urban  area  of  50,000  popula- 
tion the  Authority  is  to  be  the  County  Council? — ■ 

1 think  that  the  hgure  of  130,000  which  1 put  in  was 
in  regard  to  tuberculosis.  1 have  not  put  in  any 
particular  hgure  for  health  services;  1 think  that  is 
rather  a question  for  the  Commission. 

13,679.  rf  1 am  mistaken  you  will  put  me  right? 

1 thought  that  it  was  intended  to  indicate  the  proper 
population  of  an  area  for  the  whole  of  the  services  ? — 
The  County  Councils  Association’s  figure,  as  the  Com- 
mission know,  was  250,000.  1 suggest  that  that 

relates  rather  to  the  figure  which  was  in  the  Bill  of 
1888  if  it  had  passed  in  its  original  form,  which  was 
150,000,  but  with  the  increase  of  population  and  the 
work  which  has  since  been  put  on  Authorities, 

230.000  has  some  relation  to  the  150,000  which  was  at 
first  in  the  Bill.  Aly  impression  was  it  would  have 
been  wise  if  the  150,000  had  been  kept.  Then  as  to 
the  other  cases — police,  education  and  specialised 
health  services,  I have  not  put  any  particular  figure. 

13.580.  1 rather  thought  that  in  reply  to  Sir 
Hyland  Adkins  you  stated  that  as  health  services 
became  more  and  more  preventive — which  was  per- 
haps not  quite  correct — it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
larger  population  for  separate  Authorities? — 1 did 
say  that  and  1 quite  adhere  to  it.  I think  that  we 
have  not  got  by  any  means  to  the  limit  with  regard 
to  these  specialised  services.  1 think  that  we  are 
likely  to  get  very  much  further,  and  I think  that  we 
want  better  equipment  and  more  experienced  men, 
and  only  the  larger  Authorities  can  afford  to  get 
them.  Take  tuberculosis ; there  is  the  X-ray  treat- 
ment, which  certainly  some  of  our  County  Boroughs 
are  not  providing  at  the  present  moment. 

13.581.  That  is  treatment,  not  prevention?  Sir 
Hyland’s  argument  was  based  upon  prevention.  1 
am  pointing  out  that  what  you  are  speaking  of  now 
is  not  prevention  but  treatment? — 1 think  that  we 
are  at  cross-purposes-  rather.  They  are  both  health 
services. 

13.682.  1 know.  Perhaps  1 am  critic, ising  Sir 
Hyland’s  questions  rather  than  your  answers? — 1 
cannot  remember  the  exact  questions  that  he  asked 
me,  but  1 have  tried  to  indicate  my  view  as  best  1 
can. 

13.683.  Whatever  is  the  limit  which  you  put  upon 
it,  whatever  limit  of  population  you  put  as  the  right 
size,  or  at  any  rate,  the  minimum,  for  creating  a 
County  Borough,  the  corollary  is  that  until  a Borough 
reaches  that  size  these  services  have  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  County  Council? — Yes. 

13,584.  And  the  bigger  the  Borough  gets,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  for  the  County  Council  to  administer 
it?  I mean  the  bigger  the  Borough  gets,  the  more 
difference  there  is  between  the  Borough  and  the  rest 
of  the  County? 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Or  an  Urban  District? 

13,586.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Yes,  it  is  the  same 
thing? — I do  not  apprehend  any  difficulty  in  deahng 
with  such  services  as  the  County  Council  have  to  deal 
with.  They  are  not  concerned  with  what  1 think  for 
want  of  a better  word  we  call  the  sanitary  services — 
those  under  the  Public  Health  Acts. 

13.586.  1 am  speaking  of  the  more  modern  health 
services? — il  see  no  difficulty  in  administering  them. 
1 should  not  like  to  say  Blackburn,  because  they  do 
it  so  well  themselves,  but  if  1 call  to  mind  any  of  the 
rather  smaller  County  Boroughs,  I should  see  no 
difficulty  in  the  County  Council  administering  such 
services  in  those  areas  any  more  than  in  the  areas 
of  Non-County  Boroughs. 

13.587.  Blackburn  does  not  reach  150,000? — No. 


{The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  GEORGE  MACDONOGH,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  in  the  Chair. 


Sill  W.  RYLAND  ADKINS',  K.O 
Sir  WILLIAM  MIDDLEBROOK. 
Sir  LEWIS  BEARD. 

Sill  WALTER  NICHOLAS. 


Hon.  Sir  ARTHUR  MYERS. 

Mr.  W.  R.  BUCHANAN  RIDDELL.  ‘ 

Mr.  harry  G.  PRITCHARD. 

Lieut.-Coi.  SEYMOUR  WILLIAMS. 

Mr.  MICHAEL  HESELTINE,  C.B.  (Secretary). 
Mr.  J.  a.  LAWTHER,  M.B.E.  (Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr.  Samuel  Taylor,  D.L.,  J.P.,  recalled  and  further  exiamined. 


(Chairman) : I think  we  w'ere  engaged  on  paragraph 
33  when  we  stopped  yesterday  afternoon,  and  Sir 
Lewis  was  examining  you  at  the  time  ? 

13,688.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  ■.  There  are  one  or  two 
questions  which  I should  like  to  ask.  You  mentioned 
the  services  which  ought  to  be  administered  for  a 
large  population,  but  I do  not  think  that  you 
mentioned  venereal  diseases  schemes  ? — No,  I have 
not  mentioned  them  specially, 

13.589.  That  was  not  a service  which  you  had  in 
mind  ? — I think  possibly  in  the  future  there  will  be 
some  development  which  may  require  a large  area, 
but  at  the  present  moment  I do  not  put  that  specially 
forward. 

13.590.  Very  good,  then  I will  not  pursue  it.  Now 
with  I'egard  to  the  Desborough  Committee,  they 
expressed  the  opinion  that  100,000  population  was  the 
smallest  which  it  was  desirable,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  good  police  administration,  to  place  under  a 
separate  Authority?  Is  that  so?— I think  that  is 
right,  if  you  look  at  the  Desborough  Committee’s 
Report,  Piaa-t  II,  paragraph  105*. 

13.591.  I have  it  here.P — I think  that  clearly  shows 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Desborough  Committee  was 
that  at  least  100,000  population  was  desirable  for  a 
sepiaa'ate  police  force.  They  went  on  afterwards,  of 
course,  to  suggest  60,000;  but  that,  I take  it,  was 
simply  because  the  present  minimum  population 
enabling  a Borough  to  apply  for  County  Borough 
status  is  60,000.  On  reading  the  Desborough  Com- 
mittee’s Report,  it  appears  to  me,  at  any  rate,  that 
they  thought  that  100,000  population  was  the  least 
that  was  desirable.  That  is  my  own  opinion,  too. 

13.592.  Let^  us  read  it.  In  paragraph  105  they  say, 
“As  to  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Borough 
forces  which  should  be  absorbed  and  those  which 
should  be  retained,  a number  of  suggestions  have  been 
put  before  us.  We  should  have  been  inclined  to  fix 
the  limit  for  a sepai'ate  police  force  to  Boroughs  with 
about  100,000  population  and  upwards,  but  on  the 
whole,  for  reasons  of  administrative  convenience,  we 
lecommend,  ’ and  then  they  go  on  to  their  recommen- 
dation. ^ They  thought  that  this  100,000  minimum 
population  was  a sort  of  ideal  which  was  not 
practically  possible.'’ — You  will  remember  that  the 
paragraph  which  we  are  now  considering,  paragraph 
33,  relates  to  the  question  of  the  creation  of  County 
Boroughs,  and  I put  it  at  the  end,  “that  it  is 
inadvisable  to  set  up  any  new  Authority  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  from  its  population  and  area  it  is 
competent  to  deal  with  all  services  with  a maximum 
of  efficiency  and  it  is  on  those  grounds  that  I put 
that  in. 


* See  Report 
Englaud,  Wales 
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and  Scotland.  Part  IT  [Cmd. 


Police  Service  of 
674,  1020]. 


13,693.  I want  to  put  to  you  another  point?  As  a 
matter  of  fact  was  not  one  of  the  reasons  which 
weighed  with  the  Desborough  Committee  in  recom- 
mending large  areas  the  fact  that  the  administrative 
expenses  of  small  areas  were  out  of  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  place,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
to  have  a Chief  Constable,  and  so  on,  for  every  force  P 
— No  doubt  that  was  one  of  the  reasons,  but  I could 
give  you  other  reasons  if  you  wish.  But  that  is  one 
of  tlie  reasons,  undoubtedly,  the  question  of  economy. 
I should  say  that  there  are  many  other  reasons  which 
they  put;  and  I should  desire  to  put  them  if  you  wish 
to  press  this  point. 

13.594.  I do  not  put  it  higher  than  that.  There  is 
also  a recommendation  from  the  Desborough  Com- 
mittee that  there  should  be  grouping  of  the  police 
force  in  some  of  the  smaller  Counties? — Yes,  I believe 
there  is. 

13.595.  There  is  some  grouping  already? — Yes, 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  which  I know  very 
well,  are  grouped. 

13.596.  The  Desborough  Committee  say  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  lOS  of  their  Report  “ Eor  reasons  which 
we  have  already  indicated  we  are  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  enlargement  of  the  units  of  police  administra- 
tion wherever  possible,  and  we  consider  it  desirable, 
where  practicable,  that  small  County  forces  should 
be  grouped  with  one  another  or  with  an  adjoining 
large  force,  and  that  there  should  be  not  only  a single 
Chief  Constable  but  also  a single  Joint  Police 
Authority.”  Do  you  agree  with  that?— I think  that 
on  the^  whole  it  is  wise  to  have  a large  unit  for  police 
administration  for  many  reasons,  not  only  for 
economy. 

13.597.  Does  that  suggestion  as  to  grouping  smaller 
Counties  apply  to  some  of  the  other  services  which 
you  mentioned?  Well,  I think  it  is  very  possible  that 
tor  some  of  these  services  areas  could  be  grouped, 
whether  they  are  Counties  or  County  Boroughs.  I 
think  I have  already  put  in' paragraph  33  that  I do 
not  under-estimate  the  possible  provision  of  some  of 
these  _ services  by  co-operation  between  Local 
Authorities,  but  I go  on  to  say  that  it  is  inadvisable 
to  set  up  any  new  Authority  unless  you  can  get  the 
maximum  efficiency. 

13.598.  _ I will  take  your  distinction?—!  think  that 
it  ,16  quite  clear  that  in  the  case  of  many  small 
Authorities,  which  may  be  left  in  being  because 
of  what  was  stated  yesterday,  for  instance,  local 
patriotism  or  because  they  are  already  on  the 
ground,  the  only  way  to  deal  with  some  of  these 
services  is  by  co-operation,  as  is  done  already  in  a 
very  large  iiiiiiiber  of  oases.  May  I just  say  that  I 
think  bir  Lewis  Beard  liiniself  served  on  a Depart- 
mental  Committee — I think  it  was  on  Local  Taxation 

and  there  again  I think  he  agreed  with  the  rest 
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of  the  Committee  (Sir  John  Kempe  was  the  Chair- 
man) that  small  police  forces  were  bad.* 

13.599.  In  County  and  County  Boroughs  alike?— 

I am  not  difierentiating  myself.  What  I think  is 
that  a large  unit  is  desirable  for  many  reasons  other 
than  economy;  economy  is  perhaps  the  least. 

13.600.  All  I want  to  put  to  you  is  a general  ques- 
tion? In  so  far  as  the  argument  which  you  have 
put  before  us  is  based  on  the  superior  efficiency  of 
a large  unit,  it  applies  to  all  Local  Authorities  alike? 
—I  think  that  I told  you  yesterday  that  my  opinion 
was  that  small  Counties  were  too  small  for  certain 
purposes.  If  we  were  to  create  them  now,  as  I 
think  Mr.  Marks  said,  they  would  not  be  created 
so  small  as  they  are,  unless  it  were  owing  to  local 
patriotism  of  a degree  which  you  could  not  get  over 
in  regard  to  local  government. 

13.601.  You  realise,  no  doubt,  that  in  suggesting 
250,000  as  the  minimum  population  for  a new  County 
Borough,  you  are  practically  postponing  to  the  Greek 
Kalends  the  creation  of  further  County  Boroughs? 
— It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  very  desirable  not  to 
have  too  many  independent  Authorities. 

13.602.  You  think  that  there  should  not  be  any 
more  County  Boroughs? — No,  I would  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that. 

13.603.  This  is  the  same  thing  put  in  another  way, 
is  it  not? — ^If  you  like  to  put  it  in  that  way.  But  I 
can  conceive  conditions  which  would  bring  the 
population  of  a Non-County  Borough  up  to  250,000 
in  some  Counties. 

13.604.  (Chairman) : I think  that  your  opinion  is 
that  the  larger  the  police  area,  within  limits,  the 
better? — Yea,  within  limits,  of  course;  it  might  be 
too  large,  no  doubt. 

13.605.  You  think  that  there  is  a great  dis- 
advantage in  having  these  small  police  areas  which 
exist  in  many  parts  of  the  country  at  present? — 1 
think  that  for  administrative  reasons  they  are  very 
bad  indeed. 

13.606.  And  you  agree  with  the  Report  of  the 
Desborough  Committee  that  the  Police  Forces  in  the 
Non-County  Boroughs  should  in  all  cases  be  amalga- 
mated with  County  Forces,  and  that  where  possible 
the  principle  which  is  adopted  in  places  like  Bourne- 
mouth, Burton-on-Trent,  Bury,  Darlington,  Smeth- 
wick, Gloucester,  etc.,  of  County  Boroughs  being 
policed  by  the  County  police,  should  be  extended?!— 
I would  rather  put  it  on  broad  lines,  that  these  small 
Authorities  are  not  as  a rule  as  efficient  as  the  largei- 
ones;  but  it  is  rather  a large  order  to  suggest  that 
all  these  Borough  Forces  should  be  amalgamated  with 
the  County  Forces.  You  see  they  are  already  on  the 
ground,  and  I am  not  suggesting,  and  I do  not  want 
to  suggest,  that  some  of  these  are  not  efficient. 

13.607.  The  Desborough  Committee  recommend 
“ that  in  England  and  Wales  all  existing  separate 
forces  in  Non-County  Boroughs  should  be  merged  in 
the  County  Forces?  ”— Yes,  I know  they  recom- 
mended that. 

13.608.  Then  they  went  on  to  recommend  that  the 
principle  adopted  in  Bournemouth,  and  a number  of 
other  County  Boroughs,  should  be  extended  where 
possible,  that  it  should  be  encouraged? — ^I  think  I 
would  rather  leave  it  at  the  broad  statement  that  a 
large  Police  Force  is  the  better  one.  I should  not 
like  to  express  an  opinion  on  individual  Forces. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  these  smaller  Forces 
are  efficient  as  far  as  they  go. 

13.609.  Referring  to  Sir  Lewis’s  question  about 
grouping,  I suppose  you  agree  with  the  principle 
which  we  were  told  yesterday  by  Mr.  Marks  had  been 
adopted  in  Bedfordshire,  where  you  have  the  Three 
Counties  Asylum  for  Bedfordshire,  Hertfordshire,  and 
Huntingdonshire  combined? — I think  that  it  is 
obvious  that  a very  small  County,  or  a small  County 
Borough,  cannot  provide  its  own  asylum  accommo- 
dation either  efficiently  or  economically,  and^  it  must 
combine  for  the  purpose  with  other  Authorities, 

* See  Pinal  Beport  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Local 
Taxation  [Ccl.  7315,  19U],  paragraph  143  . 

f See  Home  Office  (Dixon),  M.  53,  (II.,  243). 


13.610.  Would  you  combine  for  other  purposes,  such 

as  tuberculosis  work?  You  told  us  that  the  unit  for 
tuberculosis  work  should  not  be  less  than  160,000.  1 

think  thaik  there  are  12  Counties  in  England  and 
Wales  which  have  a lower  population  than  150,000, 
and  I think  that  something  like  60  out  of  the  existing 
82  County  Boroughs  have  a smaller  population  ? — I 
think  that  is  obvious  that  in  those  cases  a good  deal 
of  their  w'ork  will  have  to  be  done  in  combination 
with  other  Authorities. 

13.611.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : Wales  in  fact  has 
combined  as  .a  single  unit  for  tuberculosis  work? — 
Yes.  I think  that  small  Authorities  must  be  com- 
bined; it  is  a necessity.  But  my  point  in  paragraph 
33  related  to  the  creation  of  County  Boroughs,  which 
it  seemed  to  me  should  not  be  constituted  unless  they 
can  administer  services  with  the  maximum  efficiency ; 
and  one  of  my  principal  instances  is,  in  regard  to 
tuberculosis  work,  which  you  have  mentioned,  that 
you  cannot  afiord  to  have  the  very  best  specialists 
in  a small  County  Borough  of  50,000  people.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons.  They  do  not,  in  fact,  have  in 
many  of  our  County  Boroughs  with  a population 
much  exceeding  60,000,  X-Ray  treatment  or  various 
other  things  of  the  sort.  I was  applying  myself  in 
that  particular  paragraph  to  the  creation  of  County 
Boroughs.  With  regard  to  your  general  question 
as  to  combination,  I think  that  it  is  obvious  that 
for  many  of  these  services  the  small  Authorities  must 
combine,  as  they  do. 

13.612.  (Chairman)  : You  told  us  that  the  figure 
which  you  were  going  to  suggest,  which  m 250,000, 
should  bear  some  relation  to  the  figure  which  appar- 
ently actuated  the  framers  of  the  Bill  of  1888.  Are 
we  to  understand  that  the  increase  which  you  pro- 
pose, from  150,000  to  250,000,  is  proportionate,  or 
roughly  proportionate,  to  the  increase  of  population 
in  the  country  between  1888  and  the  present  time? 

il  have  not  gone  into  that  at  all  carefully.  I only 
suggest  that  the  population  is  greater,  and  therefore 
the  figure  ought  to  be  greater.  I think  that  I stated 
before,  when  I was  here  last,  that  in  my  opinion  it 
was  a great  pity  that  150,000  had  not  been  main- 
tained in  the  Bill  of  1888 ; and  seeing  that  that  was 
my  opinion  then,  I am  now  of  opinion  that  it  should 
be  substantially  higher.  I believe  that  Mr.  Dent  in 
his  evidence  did  say  that,  at  any  rate,  200,000  was 
little  enough.* 

13.613.  200,000  seems  to  be  about  the  proportional 
increase,  because  the  figures  which  I have  are  that 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1888  was 
just  28,000,000,  and  the  population  in  1921  was  just 
about  38,000,000?  Upon  those  figures  you  would 
find  that  the  proportional  increase  now  would  be  up 
to  about  210,000?— I am  afraid  that  I was  not  in- 
dustrious enough  to  work  it  out. 

13.614.  You  would  not,  I suppose,  suggest  that 
there  should  be  a sort  of  sliding  scale,  that  if  the 
population  of  the  country  went  up  another  ten 
millions,  the  requisite  population  for  the  constitution 
of  a County  Borough  should  be  increased  ?— No.  I^  am 
afraid  that  that  would  necessita.t6  another  Royal  Com- 
mission from  time  to  time.  I do  not  think  that  you 
want  to  contemplate  that. 

(Col.  Williams) : It  is  a question  of  the  distribution 
of  population  as  well  as  the  numbers,  is  it  not? 

13.615.  (Chairman) : Yes.  I see  that  at  the  end  of 
the  second  sub-paragraph  of  paragraph  33  you  say 
“ But  I submit  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  set  up 
any  new  Authority  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
from  its  population  and  area  it  is  competent 
to  deal  with  all  services  with  a maximum  of 
efficiency.”  Does  that  mean  that  no  place 
is  to  become  a County  Borough  if  they  have 
to  make  joint  arrangements  for  any  services? 
In  putting  that  question  to  you  I have  in  mind  Mr. 
Marks’s  evidence.  He  rather  suggested,  I think,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  some  suggestion  is  made  in  this 
sentence,  that  where  urban  areas  have  to  combine 
with  a County  for  certain  services,  that  is  an 

* See  County  Councils  Association  (Dent),  Q.toGl,  (HI.,  445)  ; 
Q.  6722,  (III.,  453)  ; Q.  8604,  (III.,  555). 
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argument  against  their  being  constituted  County 
Boroughs?  He  said  that  the  result  was  the  same 
thing  over  again  turned  upside-down? — I think  that 
1 agree  with  Mr.  Marks.  I do  not  quite  see  what 
the  Borough  is  going  to  gain  if  it  has  to  come  to 
the  County  for  the  services  which  are  mentioned  here. 

{Chairman) : I merely  wanted  to  know  what  your 
opinion  was  on  that  subject. 

13.616.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : You  would  not  apply  that 
to  all  services,  of  course,  for  instance,  provision  for 
lunacy? — I think  that  I said  in  answer  to  Sir  Lewis 
yesterday,  with  regard  to  crippled  children,  that  it 
IS  quite  obvious  there — to  give  that  as  an  example — 
that  the  percentage  of  crippled  children  to  the  school 
population  is  so  small  that  not  even  a County 
Borough  of  250,000  population  or  an  Administrative 
County  like  Lancashire  could  properly  provide  for 
them  by  itself.  There  are  some  services  which  must 
be  administered  in  combination. 

13.617.  In  the  same  way,  with  regard  to  provision 
[or  lunatics,  you  would  regard  combination  as 
desirable  there? — Yes.  From  our  experience  in  Lan- 
cashire I think  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  a large 
-Vuthority  for  that  service. 

13.618.  {Chairman) : I see  in  the  third  sub- 

paragraph  of  paragraph  33  you  seem  to  suggest  that 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  in  1909 
indicated  that  an  Authority  with  only  60,000  popula- 
tion was  .too  small? — ^No,  1 do  not  think  that  is  my 
suggestion. 

13.619.  I have  been  looking  up  the  Reports  of 
the  Royal  Commission,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
their  recommendations,  and  also  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Maclean  Committee  in  1918,  were 
broadly  that  the  functions  of  the  Poor  Law 
Authorities  should  be  transferred  to  the  County 
Councils  and  to  existing  County  Borough  Councils  ? — 
That  is  so,  in  both  the  Majority  and  the  Minority 
Reports. 

13.620.  That  is  to  say,  they  considered  that  a 
minimum  popula.tion  of  60,000  was  sufficient? — Yes, 
but  if  you  are  going  to  provide  specialised  institu- 
tions for  the  sick  or  poor,  as  suggested  by  that  Com- 
mission and  also  by  the  more  recent  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction  in  1918 
— the  Report  of  Sir  Donald  Maclean’s  Committee — 
an  Authority  of  60,000  population  is  not  large 
enough  to  have  specialised  institutions  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  would  have  to  combine  with  another 
AutW’ity.  My  point  again  was  this,  with  regaa-d 
to  the  creation  of  a County  Borough,  that  it  is  not 
desirable  to  set  up  an  Authority  which  has  to  go 
out  and  combine  with  somebody  else;  there  is  no 
object  in  doing  so. 

13.621.  So  that  in  effect  you  differ  from  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission  and  of  the  Committee  as 
to  what  the  area  should  be?  I think  that  the 
opinion  both  of  the  Commission  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  that  if  any  departure  was  to  be  made 
from  the  existing  normal  areas,  the  County  and  the 
County  Borough,  the  services  should  he  administered 
over  smaller  rather  than  over  larger  areas? — I do 
not  think  that  that  was  the  opinion  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commission  at  all.  I think  that  what  they  did 
was  that  .they  found  certain  existing  Local  Govern- 
ment areas,  those  of  Counties  and  County  Boroughs, 
and  suggested  that  the  Authorities  in  those  areas 
should  take  over  the  Poor  Law  work.  But  they 
never  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  question  whether 
those  areas  were  large  enough  or  too  small. 

13.622.  I think  that  my  inference  follows  from 

paragraph  28  of  the  list  of  principal  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  Majority  Report,  which  I 
have  here.  It  says:  “The  area  of  the  Public 

Assistance  Authority  shall  he  coterminous  with  the 
area  of  the  County  or  County  Borough,  and  no 
exception  from  this  principle  shall  be  permissible 
unless  the  Local  Government  Board  is  satisfied  that 
such  exception  would,  in  each  particular  case,  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  administration.”  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  suggestion  is  that  the  areas,  if  they 
are  to  be  other  .than  County  and  County  Borough 


areas  at  all,  should  be  decreased  rather  than 
increased? — 1 do  not  read  it  in  that  way  at  all.  It 
seems  to  me  that  they  simply  took  the  existing  areas 
for  administrative  reasons.  They  had  no-  other 
Authorities  to  go  to  and  they  took  the  existing 
County  and  County  Borough  areas. 

13.623.  {Col.  Williams).:  Their  recommendation 

was  in  direct  conflict  with  the  opinion  of  anybody 
who  had  any  knowledge  of  the  Poor  Law? — I am  not 
suggesting  that  I agree  with  the  conclusions  that 
they  came  to. 

13.624.  {Chairman) : No.  I was  not  speaking  of 
the  merits  of  their  conclusions,  but  merely  showing 
what  they  said.  I think  you  will  find,  further,  in  the 
Minority  Report,  in  paragraph  3 of  their  summary  of 
proposals,  that  they  refer  to  Non-County  Boroughs 
with  populations  over  10,000  and  to  Urban  Districts 
with  populations  over  20,000  as  suitable  Authorities? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

13.625.  So  that  they  contemplate  smaller  rather 
than  larger  areas? — ^That  was  not  for  all  purposes, 
though. 

13.626.  Not  for  all  purposes,  but  where  any  de- 
parture from  the  normal  areas,  the  County  and  the 
County  Borough,  was  to  be  m-ade  ? — Yes-,  but  that  was 
for  a very  definite  puriiose,  not  for  the  whole 
administration . 

{Chairman) : Yes,  I agree. 

13.627.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : What  was  the 

.definite  purpose? — I am  sorry  I have  not  the  Report 
with  me.  My  point  in  this-  paragraph  was  with 
regard  to  institutional  accommodation,  of  course. 

13.628.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : M-ay  I ask  a question 
on  that  with  regard  to  tuberculosis,  to  clear  up  the 
point?  Have  many  sanatoria  been  established  by 
County  Councils  which  they  have  built  themselves? — 
We  have  established  a good  many  in  Lancashire. 

13.629.  Built  them,  I mean? — Yes,  I think  I could 
give  you  the  figures.  I am  not  quite  sure  whether  1 
have  the  actual  figures.  I do  not  know  about  the 
number  of  sanatoria,  but  provided  by  the  County 
Council  we  have  beds  for  153  adults  and  21  children. 

13.630.  My  question  was  whether  you  had  built 
any? — Yes,  we  have  built  some. 

13.631.  How  many? — Elswipk  was  partly  built;  it 
was  an  institution  which  was  taken  over  and  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  Peel  Hall  was  adapted  and  given 
to  us,  and  High  Carley,  which  is  in  the  north  of  the 
County,  was  built. 

13.632.  It  is  the  practice  of  a number  of  Local 
Authorities- — I do  not  know  whether  it  is  your 
practice — where  they  can  avoid  building  to  take  beds 
in  a number  of  institutions  which  are  already  set  up  ? 

■ — That  is  quite  true.  We  do  it  ourselves,  but  it  is 
getting  increasingly  difficult  to  find  such  beds. 

13.633.  I quite  follow? — I think  that  you  will 
realise  that. 

13.634.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  found  that  it  is 
not  necessary  now  to  provide  for  so  many  beds  as  it 
was  formerly? — I should  not  .have  thought  that. 

13,636.  {Sir  Arthur  Myers)  : As  regards  your  re- 
marks as'  to  the  inability  of  small  Local  Authorities 
doing  justice  to  their  responsibilities  as  regards  the 
police,  do  you  think  that  that  principle  could  be 
extended  in  the  interests  of  good  local  administra- 
tion, so  as  to  have  one  Central  Authority  dealing 
with  the  administration  of  the  police  for  the  whole 
United  Kingdom,  as  obtains  in  the  Dominions? — 
Personally  I should  be  against  that.  I think  that 
local  administration  is  useful  for  many  reasons. 

13.636.  Could  you  urge  any  specific  reason  .against 
such  a proposition? — ‘Of  course,  it  would  practically 
mean  another  Army,  I was  going  to  say. 

13.637.  Not  necessarily? — Well,  it  would  entirely 
alter  the  idea  of  our  police  in  this  country.  I am 
personally  against  it.  I think  that  the  local  control, 
the  control  of  the  Standing  Joint  Committees  in 
Counties  in  particular — I prefer  , those  to  the  Watch 
Committees  in  towns — is  very  useful,  owing  to  the 
local  knowledge  of  the  members  of  the  Committee. 
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13.638.  Under  one  Central  Authority  there  would 
be  no  diilerence  in  that,  would  thei'o? — ^Well,  I should 
have  thought  that  there  would.  I do  not  quite  see 
how  you  would  get  local  control  with  everything  being 
done  from  a centre  in  London. 

13.639.  If!  it  not  rather  desirable  sometimes  that 
there  should  be  no  local  control  ? — Well,  I am  a mem- 
ber myself  of  the  Police  Authority  for  Lancashire, 
and  I am  afraid  that  I cannot  quite  agree. 

13.640.  I know  that  it  is  a strange  proposition  for 
this  part  of  the  world,  but  in  all  the  Dominions  a 
Central  Authority  exists,  and  it  has  been  proved  that 
it  makes  for  greater  efficiency  and  excellent 
discipline? — I am  not  quite  sure,  but  I think  that 
our  population  is  considerably  bigger  than  that  of 
most  of  the  Dominions  I think  that  makes  a great 
deal  of  difference.  I might  point  out  that  we  have, 
as  the  members  of  the  Commission  know,  a very  con- 
siderable amount  of  Home  Dffice  control  as  it  is : 
v/hile  we  administer  locally,  we  are  controlled  very 
largely  by  the  Home  Office. 

13.641.  (Chairman) : I think  that  control  has  been 
extended  somewhat  in  the  last  few  years?  At  one 
time  there  was  very  little  control  over  the  Borough 
police?— Yes,  it  has,  very  considerably. 

13.642.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : The  Central 

Authority  takes  the  kernel,  and  the  Local 
Authorities  are  left  with  the  shell? — We  do  have  a 
certain  amount  of  local  administration  which  we 
all  value,  and  I should  be  sorry  to  see  it  go.  I 
cannot  quite  see  how  an  official,  however  good,  in 
London,  would  quite  understand  the  idiosyncracies 
of  Lancashire,  which  are  certainly  different  from 
those  in  other  parts  of  England,  and  it  is  the  same 
if  you  go  to  Cornwall  or  anywhere  else. 

13.643.  (Sir  Arthur  Myers) : There  would  be 

District  Superintendents  who  would  fill  that  bdl? 
Yes.  I do  not  want  to  be  rude,  because  there  are 
some  officials  round  the  table,  but  an  official  is  not 
quite  the  same  as  a Committee  which  administers 
such  a force  as  the  police. 

13.644.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  Is  not  there  some- 
thing in  this — ^we  may  be  a peculiar  people  in  Wales? 
Under  this  national  system  we  might  have  a man 
coming  down  from  Newcastle  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
idiosyncracies  of  our  people? — I think  that  is  the 
great  reason  for  having  some  sort  of  local  control. 


We  are  all  different,  whether  we  live  in  Lancashire, 
or  Wales,  or  Cornwall.  The  idiosyncracies  of  the 
people  are  not  quite  the  same. 

13.645.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : In  this  particular 
item  of  control  of  the  police,  the  battle  has  gone 
more  against  Local  Authorities  than  almost  any 
other  of  late? — Yes.  It  is  a point  on  which  the 
County  Councils  have  used  some  very  strong 
language. 

13.646.  The  Local  Authorities  have  used  strong 
language  and  the  central  authority  has  taken 
strong  action?  That  is  what  has  happened,  is  it 
not? — ^Yes.  The  Home  Office  have  used  the  power 
of  the  purse  rather  unduly,  I think. 

13.647.  (Chairman) : Shall  we  pass  on  to  para- 

graph 34?— May  I say  with  regard  to  paragraph 
34  that  this  new  paragraph,  as  I think  I pointed 
out  yesterday,  was  necessitated  by  my  being 
stopped  on  my  paragraph  32.  I had  begun  to 
mention  the  case  of  main  roads  under  paragraph  32 
— I do  not  know  whether  the  Commission  have  it 
before  them — and  I therefore  thought  it  was  right 
to  put  in  a separate  paragraph  incorporating 
practically  the  words  which  I then  used? 

Main  Roads. 

34.  With  respect  to  financial  adjustment,  I am  of 
opinion  that  paragraph  16  of  the  preliminary 
memorandum  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  Cor- 
porations is  erroneous  and  misleading  when  it  states 
that  “ no  new  circumstances  have  occurred  since  the 
passing  of  the  Act.”  (Adjustments  Act,  1913.)  In  my 
County  “ new  circumstances  ” h'ave  arisen  with 
respect  to  main  roads.  The  following  statistics  of 
traffic  show  how  the  burden  on  the  County  has  in- 
creased and  is  still  increasing,  making,  as  I contend, 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  even  if  otherwise  fair,  quite 
illusory  should  a creation  or  an  extension  of  a County 
Borough  take  place. 

The  Table  shows  the  increase  of  traffic  on  various 
main  roads  within  the  Administrative  County  of 
Lancaster  which  has  occurred  between  the  years  1911 
and  1922.  The  traffic  returns  were  taken  in  all  oases  foi' 
a period  of  seven  consscutive  days  for  16  hours  each  day, 
and  the  figures  given  in  the  Table  are  average  weights 
in  tons  per  single  day : — 


District. 

Name  of  Bead. 

Average  daily 

weight  in 

tons,  in  Year 

1911. 

1913. 

1914. 

1920. 

1922. 

Preston  and  Lancaster 

722 

800 

— 

1,761 

3,008 

Walmer  Bridge  ... 

Preston  and  Ormskirk 

424 

762 

860 

— 

4,564 

Preston  Borough  boundary, 

Preston  and  Blackburn  ... 

638 

— 

1,026 

— 

4,880 

Brockholes  Bridge. 
Walton-le-Dale,  near  Preston 

Preston,  Chorley  and  Bolton 

— 

1,047 

— 

— 

6,212 

Borough  boundary. 
Barton  Rural-Olif ton  ... 

Bolton  and  Manchester  ... 



1,944 

— 

7,503 

Maghull  ... 

Ormskirk  and  Liverpool  ... 

533 

611 

783 

— 

3,716 

Withnell 

Preston,  Hoghton  and  Sharpies, 

— 

— 

389 

— 

1,496 

Ramsbottom 

rid  Belmont. 

Bury  Road,  Edenfield  

722 

1,294 

— 

— 

4,296 

Ashton-on-Ribble 

Preston  and  Blackpool  ... 

799 

1 ,368 

— 

— 

7,795 

Sankey  Bridges 

Liverpool  and  Manchester 

1,167 

1,481 

8,250 

13,648.  (Sir  Lewis  Beam'd) : With  regard  to  this 
paragraph,  I am  not  concerned  at  the  moment  with 
paragraph  16  of  the  preliminary  memorandum  of 
the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations,  but  you 
say  “In  my  County  ‘new  circumstances’  have 
arisen  with  respect  to  main  roads,”  and  then  you 
show  how  the  traffic  burden  is  increasing  on  the 
•County?  Is  not  there  another  new  circumstance 
since  1913? — ^1  think  that  I can  guess  what  you 
mean. 


13.649.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  you  now  get  half  tho 

cost  of  your  first-class  roads  and  one-fourth  of  the 
cost  of  your  second-class  roads  out  of  a national 
fund? — Yes,  but  there  is  also  another  fact . 

13.650.  I want  them  all?— That  is  true,  but  I 
think  that  as  you  have  raised  that  question  there  is 
another  fact  which  should  be  put  before  the  Com- 
mission, that  while  it  is  true  that  we  get,  or  did 
get  in  1922-23,  on  first-  and  second-class  roads 
£-420,164,  the  licences  in  the  Administrative  County 
of  Lancaster  amounted  to  £412,693 — a very  small 
difference  between  the  two  figures;  and  therefore 
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wo  clid  not  receive  much  from  the  rest  of  England 
on  that  -account. 

13,051.  Are  you  quite  on  hed-rock  there?  In  the 
County  of  Lancaster  are  not  all  the  licences  issued 
in  the  County  and  the  County  Boroughs  pooled  and 
the  amount  divided  in  certain  proportions? — I 
understand  not. 

13,652.  I think  I am  right? — I am  afraid  that  is 
a departmental  matter  which  I have  not  been  able 
personally  to  look  into,  but  I am  told  not. 

13.663.  I should  he  glad  if  you  would  have  that 
looked  into?  I may  he  wrong,  hut  that  is  my  im- 
pression? I know  we  do  not  get  as  much  as  we 
collect,  and  I think  you  do  get  it? — do  not  think 
that  you  -are  right.* 

13.664.  {Mr.  Pritchard)  : Are  your  figures  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Road  Fund,  or  duties  generally? — Those 
are  licences  for  motors.  They  are  all  shown  sepa- 
rately, I understand,  in  the  Minister  of  Transport’s 
return.  I am  afraid  that  I cannot  answer  -any  further 
than  that.  It  is  not  a point  which  I have  gone  into. 
1 do  not  think  that  there  is  any  doubt  about  it 
myself,  from  what  I am  told. 

13.665.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard):  Well,  I do  not  either? 
— They  are  only  motor-car  licences,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Pritchard. 

13.656.  {Chairman) : Would  you  he  in  favour  of  the 
extension  -of  the  principle  of  an  Exchequei'  contri- 
bution foi-  the  upkeep  of  main  roads  .P — think,  in 
common  with  all  the  Counties,  that  we  have  suggested 
that  for  certain  trunk  roads  there  should  he  a larger 
contribution  from  the  Exchequer — those  roads  which 
are  used  very  largely  now  for  the  greater  through 
trunk  traffic. 

13.657.  Supposing  you  had  a large  contribution 
from  the  Exchequer  for  costs  of  main  roads,  I will 
not  say  first-class  roads  but  main  roads,  would  that 
reduce  your  objection  to  the  constitution  and  exten- 
sion of  County  Boroughs? — ^A  larger  contribution 
from  the  Exchequer  for  costs  of  main  roads? 

13.658.  Yes.  We  have  been  told  by  -a  number  of 
witnesses  that  one  of  the  great  objections  to  the  con- 
stitution of  County  Boroughs  and  their  extension  is 
the  great  burden  which  is  thrown  upon  the  remainder 
of  the  County  in  the  upkeep  of  their  main  roads? — 
Well,  of  course,  it  would  get  rid  of  some  of  our 
financial  difficulties ; but  it  would  not  in  any  way  get 
rid  of  the  other  difficulties  which  have  been  raised 
both  by  myself  and  other  witnesses. 

13,669.  My  reading  of  the  evidence  of  many  of  the 
witnesses  is  that  the  upkeep  of  main  roads  is  one  -of 
their  greatest  difficulties? — ^Yes,  but  as  I have 
already  stated  in  my  paragraph  31,  which  T put 
before  you  when  I was  here  last,  the  issue  is  in  the 
first  place  one  of  local  government  efficiency,  and  the 
exchange  of  monetary  considerations,  public  moneys, 
between  Local  Authorities  should  not  be  taken  as  a 
factor  in  determining  the  merits  of  an  application. 
Personally  I do  not  look  upon  the  financial  question 
as  the  great  question  in  this  matter. 

13.660.  What  d-o  you  consider  is  the  great  question? 
— I thought  that  I had  already  indicated  it  in  my 
previous  evidence.  There  are  a number  of  points 
which  have  been  put  before  you  both  by  myself  and 
other  witnesses. 

13.661.  (iSii'  Hyland  Adkins) : You  mean  that  the 
efficiency,  symmetry,  and  scientific  uniformity  of 
administration  is  impaired  by  these  changes? — ^Yes. 

I thought  that  had  been  enlarged  upon  by  all  the 
witnesses  before  tlie  Commission. 

13.662.  But,  of  course,  the  money  question  does 
come  in  as  what  is  called  in  another  connection  “ a 
good  second  ” ? — The  money  question  is  most  import- 
ant, -of  course,  because  unless  a proper  adjustment  is 
made  the  Counties  are  crippled  and  emasculated  and 
cannot  perform  their  functions. 

13.663.  May  I ask  this  further,  with  the  Chair- 
man s permission  ? The  more  the  central  authority 
pays  towards  the  upkeep  of  roads  which  have  lost 


their  local  character,  the  less  acute  is  this  aspect  of 
the  financial  question,  is  it  not? — ^That  would  be  s-o, 
of  course. 

13.664.  If  I may  use  a parallel,  the  sun  when  it 
does  come  out  shines  indifferently  on  all  kinds  of 
localities  on  a perfectly  sunny  -day,  and  so  diminishes 
a great  many  discomforts  and  diminishes  them  in  all 
localities  ? So  a relief  to  Local  Authorities  generally 
in  respect  of  the  growing  burden  of  road  upkeep 
between  Counties  and  Boroughs.? — I agree.  It  would 
be  a relief  to  County  Borough  Councils,  and  it  would 
be  a relief  to  County  Councils? — Yes. 

13.665.  And  so  far  as  it  went,  it  might  diminish 
the  very  strong  feeling  on  this  point,  but  it  would  do 
so  indifferently  and  not  as  a question  of  principle  as 
betwwn  Counties  and  Boroughs? — ^I  agree.  It  would 
get  rid  of  some  of  our  financial  difficulties. 

13.666.  {Chahman) : Taking  the  words  of  your 

paragraph  31,  a contribution  does  not  compensate  a 
County  for  what  you  call  dislocation? — (L  think  not. 
I look  upon  the  monetary  side  of  it,  though  very 
important,  as  secondary  to  the  other. 

13.667.  So  the  question  which  has  to  be  determined 
by  the  tribunal  is  the  extent  of  the  dislocation? — 
May  I say,  with  regard  to  this  paragraph  34,  that 
I have  given  ten  examples  of  traffic  census  figures 
which  were  taken  between  the  years  1911  and  1922? 
I have  tried  to  give  them  as  far  as  possible  on  -all 
kinds  of  roads  in  the  County,  those  in  Rural  Districts 
and  those  in  Urban  Districts,  highly  trafficked  and 
less  highly  trafficked.  I have  another  49  cases  if 
the  Commission  wish  to  have  any  more,  but  they 
only  illustrate  exactly  the  same  -proportions. 

13.668.  I think  that  we  can  all  agree  that  there  has 
been  an  enormous  increase  in  traffic  during  the  last 
few  yeais? — ^These  are  actual  figures  not  taken  for 
this  purpose,  of  course,  but  a census  has  been  taken, 
as' the  Commission  will  see,  at  intervals  not  exactly 
uniform.  It  is  taken  for  our  own  purposes,  or  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Minister ' of  Transport,  and  the 
figures  show  an  enormous  increase  in  traffic.  I put 
them  in  to  show  that  those  are  new  circumstances 
which  have  arisen  since  the  Adjustments  Act  of  1913 
was  passed.  May  I say  that  I had  not  got  it  at  the 
time  I drafted  this,  but  I have  now  the  actual  cost 
on  two  roads,  taken  in  1912  and  1923,  if  the  Com- 
mission wish  to  have  it.  I do  not  wish  to  put  it  in 
unles.s  they  wish  to  have  it,  but  I should  like  to 
poiint  out  this,  that  1922  was  a year  of  lextra- 
ordinarily  bad  trade  in  Lancashire,  as  I am  sure  Sir 
Lewis  Beard  will  agree,  and  therefore  those  figures 
which  are  shown  in  the  1922  column  would  in  normal 
years  in  Lancashire  have  been  very  much  larger 
than  they  are  there. 

13.669.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : 1 was  going  to  -ask 
you  -about  the  first  road*.  The  case  of  the  first  road 
came  before  me  in  another  capacity,  if  I may  be 
allowed  to  say  so,  and  my  recollection  is  that  the 
figures  of  1923  were  very  much  larger? — I do  not 
think  that  we  have  the  figures  of  1923. 

13.670.  I am  following  up  your  point.  You  say 
that  1922  was  a -bad  year  for  trade? — Yes. 

13.671.  This  very  road,  in  another  . Committee  upon 
which  I sat,  cam-e  -before  me  in  1923,  when  Black- 
pool -were  using  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
they  ought  to  have  increased  control  over  the 
licensing  of  hackney  carriages,  and  the  figures  then, 
if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  were  very  much 
greater  than  these  figures? — I think  that  probably 
the  figures  in  Blackpool  may  have  been  exceptional. 
There  was  what  they  call  a carnival  in  Blackpool, 
and  I believe  that  we  have  those  figures  somewhere. 
There  was  an  extraordinary  increase  of  traffic  in  that 
particular  week. 

13.672.  They  were  using  it  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  in  Blackpool  they  ought  to  have  greater 
control  over  hackney  carriages,  and  they  put  the 
figures  in  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  number 
of  licensed  vehicles  that  passed  this  very  spot? — 
Blackpool,  of  course,  is  rather  an  exceptional  place, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  traffic  into 
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Blackpool  is  what  we  may  call  a seasonal  tralEc  and 
would  not  be  the  same  throughout  the  whole  year. 

13.673.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : If  I may  say  so,  I 
entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Taylor  when  he  says  that  no 
doubt  the  figures  of  traffic  for  1923  ■ would  show  a 
substantial  increase  over  1922.  I think  that  I have 
seen  some  of  the  figures? — I have  here  also  the 
Report  of  the  Minister  of  Transport  on  the  Traffic 
Census  of  1922*,  and  if  the  Commision  will  look  at 
the  figures  for  Lancashire  they  will  see  the  enormous 
traffic.  No  other  County,  either  administrative  or 
geographical,  can  come  within  miles  of  Lancashire, 
if  I may  say  so,  with  regard  to  the  enormous  traffic 
on  our  roads. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Complaints  are  coming 

almost  daily  in  Blackburn  as  to  the  traffic  in  the 
streets.  They  have  put  forward  a scheme  to  spend 
£100,000  on  a new  road  to  take  traffic  past  the  town 
instead  of  through  it. 

13.674.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : The  figures  I spoke 
of  were  put  in  by  the  Chief  Constable  of  Blackpool? 
—Blackpool  is  a seasonal  district  and  could  hardly 
be  taken  as  being  the  same  throughout  the  year. 

13.675.  This  is  not  an  average,  is  it  ? — No,  this  is 
based  on  a period  of  seven  consecutive  days  for  16 
hours  a day,  as  required  by  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port. I have  tried  to  igive  what  I hope  is  a fair 
census  as  to  what  may  be  considered  an  average  day 
throughout  the  year. 

13.676.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  best  part  of  this 
would  be  industrial  traffic,  heavy  lorries  and  that 
kind  of  thing? — I think  that  in  the  case  of  these 
roads,  whether  in  urban  or  rural  districts,  the  very 
large  increase  is  in  industrial  traffic. 

13.677.  The  only  one  I had  any  doubt  about  was 
the  Preston  and  Blackpool  road,  whether  traffic  on 
that  was  largely  industrial? — No  doubt  it  is  both 
industrial  and  pleasure  traffic. 

13.678.  (Sir  Byland  Adhins) : There  are  two  things; 
there  is  the  highly  industrial  traffic,  carrying  goods 
and  carrying  materials  of  all  kinds,  and  there  is  also 
the  great  industry  of  holiday-making,  involving  the 
use  of  very  large  char-a-bancs  and  very  heavy  con- 
veyances of  that  kind,  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
hear  complaints  of  from  Cumberland  and  other 
places ; and  that  would  affect  some  of  the  Lancashire 
seaside  places  and  the  approaches  to  them,  I 
presume  ? — Some  of  these  roads  I have  given  you  will 
bear  ;a  very  large  amount  of  char-a-banc  traffic,  which 
is  extraordinarily  heavy. 

13.679.  In  appreciating  the  effect  of  any  greater 
Government  grants  towards  the  cost  of  roads  wholly  or 
mainly  used  for  through  traffic,  the  effect  in  lighten- 
ing local  burdens  and  in  making  these  grievances  less, 
has  not  there  to  be  taken  into  account  the  frequent 
condition  put  by  the  Government  that  you  must  spend 
so  much  money  locally  to  earn  the  grant? — I am 
afraid  that  most  Government  Departments  make  the 
Local  Authorities  spend  more  before  they  will  give 
anything.  That  is  the  usual  rule. 

13.680.  Therefore,  although  it  may  be  good  for 
road-making  in  the  long  run,  an  Exchequer  contribu- 
tion on  those  terms  does  not  afford  the  same  amount 
of  relief  as  it  would  if  you  got  a specific  grant 
unaccompanied  by  increased  local  expenditure? — I 
think  that  is  true,  but  with  regard  to  roads,  as  fai- 
ns my  County  is  concerned,  there  is  no  limit  to 
what  has  to  be  spent  and  will  have  to  be  spent  for,  I 
am  lafraid,  some  years  to  come.  We  have  no  reason 
ourselves  to  complain  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport, 
because  both  we  and  they  will  have  to  incur  a very 
large  expenditure  for  a great  number  of  years  to 
come. 

13.681.  And  independently  of  the  adjustment  of 
-area  involved  in  the  creation  of  County  Boroughs 
and  the  relief  from  that,  irrespective  of  that,  the  con- 
dition of  the  roads  now  in  Lancashire,  as  elsewhere, 
is  such  that  a great  deal  of  money  is  required  to  be 
spent  quite  apart  from  the  adjustment?  The  problem 

* Ministry  of  Transport. — Report  on  the  Traffic  Census,  1022 
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of  road-making  is  now  becoming  a national  matter  to 
a large  extent,  and  the  burden  of  making  a road  now 
is  infinitely  greater,  as  regards  trunk  roads,  than  it 
ever  was? — There  is  no  comparison  whatever  since 
I came  on  the  County  Council,  twenty-two  years  ago. 
You  can  see  it  by  the  figures  of  traffic  I have  given 
you  here. 

13.682.  An  increase  of  grant,  even  if  unaccom- 
panied by  conditions  as  to  local  expenditure,  only 
secondarily  affects  the  particular  problem  we  are 
dealing  with  ? Primarily  there  must  bo  more  money, 
for  the  traffic  of  the  whole  nation,  in  order  to  build 
roads  much  stronger  than  they  have  needed  to  be 
built  in  old  times? — Yes,  not  only  to  build  them,  but 
to  maintain  them. 

13.683.  (Mr.  Biddell) : Do  you  feel  the  same 

objection  to  increased  control  over  main  roads  as  you 
do  to  the  suggestion  of  increased  control  over  the 
police  ? — I think  I do.  I value  local  government  very 
much. 

13.684.  There  is  not  so  much  objection  to  national 
control  of  roads  as  there  is  with  regard  to  the  police, 
on  the  ground  of  their  characteristics  ? — That  may  be 
so,  but  I hesitate  to  suggest  that  all  the  roads  of  the 
country  should  be  put  under  a central  authority. 

13,686.  I was  speaking  of  main  roads? — “ Main 
roads  ” is  a technical  term;  I prefer  not  to  use  that. 
Class  I roads  have  not  always  a similar  traffic. 

13.686.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : There  was  a nomen- 
clature which  might  possibly  meet  this  point  used  at 
some  inquiry,  and  that  was  to  draw  the  distinction 
between  trunk  roads,  main  roads,  and  exclusively 
local  roads.  It  would  be  possible  for  the  great  trunk 
roads,  which  correspond  as  roads  with  the  great 
trunk  railways,  to  be  much  more  closely  under  cen- 
tral control  and  much  more  largely  maintained  from 
central  funds,  than  would  be  desirable  for  other  types 
of  roads?  Is  not  that  so? — I think  that  is  so.  I 
think  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  certain  very  im- 
portant trunk  roads  might  reasonably  be  put  under 
a central  authority. 

13.687.  (Chairman)-.  Nationalised  altogether? — 
Yes,  though  I am  not  quite  sure  that  I agree  with 
that.  I think  certainly  that  a Local  Authority  like 
my  own  can  maintain  them  as  well  as,  or  better 
than,  a central  authority  could. 

13.688.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : 1 was  only  meaning 
this  : supposing  there  is  a great  trunk  road  such  as 
goes  through  Lancashire,  a road  on  which  the  bulk 
of  the  traffic  is  not  local  in  any  sense — I was  thinking 
of  parts  of  Watling  Street  in  the  Midlands,  where 
the  traffic  comes  from  the  North  of  Scotland  and 
from  the  North  of  England  to  London,  as  it  ought 
to  do,  as  it  is  part  of  the  national  life — in  a case  of 
a road  of  that  kind  would  it  not  be  reasonable  that 
nearly  all  the  cost  should  be  borne  from  the 
Exchequer,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  cost  required  above 
the  average  rates  of  the  last  twenty  years;  but 
inasmuch  as  it  has  a local  aspect  and  does  geographic- 
ally exist  in  different  localities,  the  central 
authority  should  use  the  Local  Authorities  as  ds 
agents  for  maintaining  a national  road  of  that  kind? 
Is  not  that  possible? — Yes.  I do  not  think  that 
there  would  be  any  great  objection  to  that. 

13.689.  (Mr.  Biddell) : That  is  exactly  what  I had 
in  mind? — When  you  come  to  talk  of  main  roads,  it 
is  a technical  term,  and  Class  I roads,  of  course,  are 
quite  different  among  themselves  in  character.  Some 
are  very  heavily  trafficked.  There  is  in  my  County 
an  extraordinary  one,  which  appears  in  the  traffic 
census  figures  given  here,  Sankey  Bridges,  at  the 
bottom  of  my  list;  and  there  are  some  which,  while 
important  roads  in  their  own  locality,  are  not  bear- 
ing anything  like  the  proportion  of  traffic  which 
other  Class  I roads  bear. 

13.690.  (Chawman) : Is  it  not  very  difficult  nowa- 
days to  say  what  is  a purely  local  road,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  big  popular  reeor-ts  like 
Folkestone  ? — Yes. 

13.691.  I saw  that  the  Kent  County  Council  the 
other  day  referred  to  the  use  of  what  had  previously 
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been  purely  local  roads  by  ohar-a-banc  traffic? 
—Yes,  that  is  true.  I live  myself  among  the  fooG 
hills  of  the  LaK  District,  in  the  north  of  the  County 
of  Lancaster,  and  there  are  very  narrow  hilly  roads 
which  we  have  there,  neither  Class  I nor  Class  II 
roads.  We  now  get  a very  considerable  char-a-banc 
traffic  on  these  roads,  so  much  so  that,  in  common  with 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  we  are  applying  to 
have  a certain  number  of  them  closed  to  such  traffic. 

13.692.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  is  very  difficult  to 
get  the  Minister  of  Transport  to  close  a road,  is  it 
not? — Our  application  has  not  been  considered  yet, 
but  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  have  already 
obtained  Orders. 

(Sir  liyland  Adlcins) : We  have  had  one  little  road 
in  Northamptonshire  closed  for  heavy  traffic,  but  it 
is  so  exceptional  that  we  should  put  it  in  a museum 
if  we  could. 

13.693.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I want  to  make  a 
correction  of  some  of  the  questions  which  I put  to 
you  earlier.*  I am  afraid  that  I looked  at  the  wrong 
road  in  your  list.  I mentioned  the  first;  I see  that 
that  is  the  Preston  and  Lancaster  road.  The  road  I 
should  have  looked  at  is  the  Preston  and  Blackpool 
road.  The  figures  differ  very  materially  from  the 
figures  of  the  road  which  I wrongly  had  in  mind? 
—Yes. 

13.694.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : You  were  good  enough  to 
give  us  some  figures  showing  the  amount  collected  in 
respect  of  motor-car  licences  and  the  amount  which 
you  receive.  I gathered  that  the  figures  were  very 
much  the  same? — ^There  was  very  little  difference;  it 
was  about  £8,000. 

13.695.  And  those  figures  have  relation,  I suppose, 
to  the  Administrative  County  of  Lancashire? — Yes, 
so  I am  informed. 

13.696.  They  do  not  cover  the  County  Boroughs? — 
No.  I am  afraid  that  is  a sort  of  thing  which  I 
could  not  answer  in  detail  any  further.  The  figures 
were  given  to  me. 

13.697.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : May  I take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  that  I think  I was  under  a mis- 
apprehension? I was  thinking  of  the  pooling  which 
took  place  with  regard  to  the  Probate  Duty? — I think 
that  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  figures  I gave  are 
correct. 

(Sir  Leiois  Beared)  ■.  I was  not  suggesting  that  they 
were  not. 

13.698.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I should  like  to  have 
them  repeated  again,  because  as  doubt  was  put  upon 
them  I did  not  attach  so  much  importance  to  them  ? — 
£420,164  came  to  us  in  the  year  1922-23 — that  wias 
from  April  to  April.  It  cam©  to  us  from  the  Minister 
of  Transport  on  Class  I and  Class  II  roads  in  the 
Administrative  County  of  Lancaster. 

13.699.  (Sir  Lewis  Beared)  ■.  Was  that  all  the  plunder 
you  got.f — I do  not  call  it  plunder.  There  was  paid 
in  motor  licences  in  the  Administrative  County 
£412,693,  that  is  to  say,  something  under  £8,000 
less  than  we  received.  The  £8,000  presumably  came 
from  Blackburn  and  other  porfr  places.  I said  that 
I had  not  got  the  figures  of  actual  cost  when  1 
drafted  the  paragraph.  They  have  only  been  put 
into  my  hands  recently.  May  I give  you  the  actual 
figures  of  the  cost  on  two  lengths  of  road?  It 
has  been  difficult  to  obtain  these,  because,  as  the 
Commission  are  aware,  large  lengths  of  these  roads 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Non-County  Borough 
or  Urban  District  Councils,  who  have  claimed 
to  maintain  the  roads.  We  have  two  roads, 
one  in  the  West  Derby  Hundred  between  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  where  a section  is  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  County  Council.  The  expenditure 
which  was  incurred  on  that  in  1911-12  was  £4,302. 

13.700.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : On  what  length? — 14  miles 
3 furlongs  83  yards.  In  the  year  ending  on  the  31st 
March,  1921,  the  expenditure  had  risen  to  £14,479. 
In  the  following  year,  to  the  31st  March,  1922,  it  had 
ri.sen  to  £16,370.  In  the  year  ending  on  the  31st 
March,  1923,  it  had  risen  to  £26,706.  Of  that, 


* See  Q.  13,669-72  and  ISieTl-."), 


£11,862  was  capital  expenditure,  but  that  capital 
expenditure  was  not  for  widening;  it  was  simply  for 
reconstructing  the  existing  width  of  the  roadway. 
In  the  present  year,  which  ends  on  the  31st  March 
of  this  year,  ■ the  estimates  are  £46,765,  of  which 
£36,284  is  raised  by  means  of  loan,  because  the  County 
Council  cannot  afford  at  the  present  moment  to  find 
these  large  sums  out  of  revenue. 

13.701.  (Chairmcm) : Is  that  for  widening? — No, 
none  of  it  is  for  widening.  The  whole  of  it  is  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  existing  width  of  roadway. 

13.702.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : That  was  in  the  nature  of 
capital  expenditure? — I have  stated  that  it  is. 

13.703.  But  it  is  for  the  existing  width  of  roadway, 
to  cope  with  existing  traffic ; you  said  you  borrowed  it, 
and  that  is  why  I said  it  was  in  the  nature  of 
capital  expenditure? — The  County  Council  of  Lan- 
caster have  found  it  necessary  to  borrow  considerable 
sums  for  what  strictly  should  come  out  of  revenue, 
because  of  the  great  cost  of  reconstructing  these  roads 
to  meet  the  extraordinary  increase  of  traffic  which 
makes  the  cost  of  upkeep  so  burdensome  on  the 
County  rate. 

13.704.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  how  long  that 
expenditure  will  remain  useful? — T.  cannot,  because 
the  traffic  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

13.705.  Well,  you  can  at  all  events  teU  us  what 
period  has  been  allowed  for  repayment? — -I  am  told 
10  to  14  years. 

13.706.  I suppose  it  was  considered  that  it  would 
remain  useful  for  that  period? — I hope  so,  but  we 
have  had  a case  in  Lancashire  in  which  we  have  had 
to  reconstruct  a road  before  the  loan  has  run  out. 
I have  another  road  here,  but  I do  not  want  to 
burden  the  Commission.  They  are  a similar  sort  of 
figures.  The  other  on©  is  the  Preston  and  Liverpool 
main  road,  which  is  rather  a different  one,  but  I do 
not  want  to  burden  the  Commission  with  figures. 

(Chairman) : No. 

13.707.  (Sir  Arthur  Myers) : Following  up  Mr. 
Riddell’s  questions,  having  regard  to  the  increasingly 
national  character  of  the  main  trunk  roads,  how 
would  you  view  the  suggestion  of  setting  up  a High- 
ways Board  and  giving  them  entire  control?  There 
would,  of  course,  be  representatives  on  the  Board 
from  the  Government  and  from  the  Local  Authortiies, 
in  proportion  to  the  population.  Would  you  consider 
that  a feasible  proposition? — ^No,  I am  still  of  the 
same  opinion  that  I expressed  before,  that  local  con- 
trol is  a valuable  thing.  I think  local  government  is 
to  be  supported  as  far  as  possible,  and  not  centralised 
government. 

13.708.  (Mr.  Riddell) : You  have  the  Minister  of 
Transport  already? — Yes,  but  although  w©  have  the 
Minister  of  Transport  w©  still  have  some  liberty  left. 

13.709.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port are  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  an  administrative 
Department,  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  carry  out 
wmrks  and  so  forth? — No,  that  is  true. 

13.710.  (Sir  Ryland  Adhins) : In  some  places  they 
do? — ^Yes.  I believe  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  specially,  on  unemployment  works,  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  have  directly  done  something, 
but  with  regard  to  my  own  County  I think  that  Sir 
Lewis  is  right. 

13.711.  (Sir  Lexois  Beard) : With  respect  to  Lan- 
cashire, the  great  bulk  of  this  heavy  traffic  arises  and 
comes  to  an  end  within  the  geographical  County  of 
Lancaster? — I think  that  a good  deal  of  it  arises  in 
the  County  Boroughs  and  finishes  in  the  County 
Boroughs. 

13.712.  I said  within  the  geographical  County? — 
That  is  so. 

13.713.  I am  on  the  question  between  County 
administration  and  national  administration? — Oh, 
yes.  We  have  one  trunk  road  which  goes  right 
through  from  north  to  south,  and,  of  course,  there  is 
a very  considerable  amount  of  traffic  into  the  big 
Yorkshire  towns  from  east  to  west. 

13.714.  (Col.  Williams) : I do  not  know  whether 
j ou  have  seen  that  document  issued  by  the  Minister 
of  Transport?- — The  Traffic  Census? 
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13,716.  Yes? — Yes,  I have  it  here. 

13.716.  I think  that  there  is  an  indication  of  the 
traffic  on  the  Great  North  Road? — I think  there  is. 

I do  not  know  that  I have  studied  it  very  carefully 
except  as  it  concerns  our  Lancashire  roads. 

13.717.  It  shows  that  the  traffic  has  a most  curious 

way  of  enlarging  in  and  about  the  County  Boroughs 
and  fading  away  afterwards? — Yes.  I did  notice 

that. 

13.718.  Which  is  rather  an  indication  that  a large 
proportion  of  the  traffic  must  originate  in  the  County 
Boroughs? — ^I  think  that  is  quite  true.  I tried  to 
bring  the  Commission  some  figures  with  regard  to 
that,  but  unless  we  had  done  this  some  years  back  it 
would  have  been  of  very  little  use.  There  were  some 
figures  handed  in  in  1911  by  Sir  Harcourt  Clare  at  the 
inquiry  into  financial  adjustment  before  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire’s  Committee,  to  which  I might  refer  the 
Commission.  We  have  no  later  figures  than  that. 
Of  course,  unless  it  had  been  done  for  two  or  three 
years,  it  would  have  been  of  little  value.  But  I think 
that  1 may  fairly  say  that  the  proportion  to-day  of 
County  Borough  traffic  on  the  main  roads  is  even 
greater  than  it  was  in  1911. 

13.719.  I have  not  the  document  in  front  of  me,  but 
I think  that  there  is  a comparative  table  there,  too, 
of  the  percentages  of  increased  traffic,  showing  in  some 
oases  as  much  as  1,000  per  cent,  increase  in  the  traffic 
on  the  roads  .P — I am  afraid  I cannot  find  that  off- 
hand. I have  not  looked  it  up  from  that  point  of 
view,  but  I do  remember  that  the  point  you  put,  that 
the  traffic  increased  and  faded  away  very  quickly 
along  a main  trunk  road,  was  very  thoroughly  brought 
out. 

13.720.  I think  that  you  will  find  that  is  so.  Just 
on  the  point  of  the  central  and  local  administration, 
I think  it  is  correct  that  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
have  carried  out  these  large  arterial  road  schemes  in 
and  around  London  under  direct  management? — I 
think  that  is  so.  I have  heard  that,  but  I have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  it. 

13.721.  I think  you  may  take  it  from  me  that  that 
is  so? — ^Yes. 

13.722.  But  so  far  as  the  country  at  large  is  con- 
cerned, the  Ministry  of  Transport  are  not  an  execu- 
tive authority,  but  only  a controlling  and  directing 
authority? — I think  that  is  so.  For  instance,  there 
was  a large  scheme  for  a Manchester  and  Liverpool 
road  quite  recently,  which  my  County  Council,  among 
other  Local  Authorities,  were  asked  to  support;  but 
I was  given  to  understand  that  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port did  not  intend  in  any  way  to  carry  that  out 
themselves,  but  would  have  left  it  to  the  County 
Authorities. 

13.723.  That  was  a very  large  scheme  estimated  to 
cost  about  three  millions? — ^Of  which  the  Ministry 
was  to  find  half. 

13.724.  There  is  the  Menai  Suspension  Bridge,  also, 
which  the  Ministry  manage  directly? — I am  afraid 
that  I am  not  conversant  with  Welsh  problems.  I 
think  that  as  a rule  the  schemes  in  which  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  are  directly  interested  are  unemployment 
works. 

13,726.  Comparing  our  administration  with  that 
of  other  countries,  in  most  other  countries  the  roads 
.are  centrally  administered? — That  is  so  in  many,  I 
think — in  France,  I think. 

13.726.  In  this  country  they  are  not? — No,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  see  it. 

13.727.  And  the  result  is  that  they  are  very  much 
better  in  this  country? — I do  not  go  abroad  very 
much. 

13.728.  (Chairman) : It  was  suggested  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  London  Government  that  large 
traffic  areas  should  be  formed.  There  was  a scheme 
referred  to  as  the  Hertfordshire  scheme,  in  which  the 
County  Council  suggested  that  the  traffic  should  be 
controlled  as  one  throughout  the  five  Home  Counties. 

* Ministry  of  Transport,  Traflfio  Census,  19'22. — Report,  in- 
cluding Tables  of  Statistics  of  Traffic  recorded  on  Class  I.  Roads 
in  Great  Britain,  during  August;  1922,  together  with  Diagrams, 
Charts,  and  two  Maps. — Price  Is. 


Would  you  be  in  favour  of  that? — I have  not  given 
any  serious  consideration  to  that.  My  own  County 
is  quite  large  enough  by  itself. 

(Chairman) : I suppose  you  would  have  a traffic 
area  covering  the  whole  of  the  geographical  County 
instead  of  the  Administrative  County? 

13,729.  (Col.  Williams) : That  is  a traffic  question, 
and  not  a maintenance  or  construction  question  ? — On 
the  same  lines  as  the  Asylums  Board,  I take  it. 

(Chairman) : Yes.  We  will  now  take  jiaragraph  35 
and  your  Appendix. 

Difebeential  Rating. 

35.  The  Table  appended*  gives  particulars  of  the 
oases  of  differential  rating  referred  to  in  paragraph  22 
of  my  memorandum. 


13,730.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : There  is  one  matter  1 
would  like  to  put,  on  your  Appendix? — May  I just 
preface  that  by  saying  that  this  table  is  put  before 
the  Commission  because  I think  it  was  asked  for 
principally  by  Sir  Lewis  Beard  in  particular.!  May 
I just  say  that  there  have  been  23  extensions  of 
County  Boroughs  in  my  County.  That  has  already 
been  put  in  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix. J In  14  of 
these  c£(Ses  there  was  differential  rating.  I should 
like  to  point  out  this,  that  the  9 extensions  which 
were  not  accompanied  by  provisions  for  differential 
rating  only  related  to  7,080  acres,  and  that  was  not 
10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  acreage  which  has  been 
added  to  County  Boroughs.  Of  those  9 areas,  7 were 
absolutely  insignificant,  amounting  to  only  2,527 
acres'.  The  two  others,  which  were  very  early,  Burn- 
ley in  1889  and  Rochdale  in  1900,  together  amounted 
to  4,653  acres,  and  therefore  those  two  were  the  only 
two  cases  of  any  consequence  at  aU  in  which  there 
was  an  extension  not  accompanied  by  provisions  for 
differential  rating.  May  I also  say,  because  it  was 
commented  on  in  paragraph  22,  that  while  it  is  quite 
true,  as  Mr.  Pritchard  put  to  me,  that  Gorton  in 
1909  was  not  subject  to  differential  rating,  but  had 
to  p'ay  instead  of  receiving,  in  the  same  extension 
Levenshulme,  which  was  another  township  taken  in 
by  Manchester  in  1909,  was  the  subject  of  differential 
rating. 

13.731.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Was  that  the  same 
extension? — Yes,  it  was  the  same  extension.  I 
alluded  the  other  day  -to  the  case  of  Bispham,  which 
you  will  find  at  the  end  of  the  fable.  I only  wanted 
to  make  it  clear  with  regard  to  Gorton  that  it  should 
not  have  been  in  as  Gorton,  but  I was  perfectly 
correct  in  putting  Manchester,  1909,  in,  because  one 
of  the  townships,  Levenshulme,  was  the  subject  of 
differential  rating. 

13.732.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : I think  that  I agreed 
with  you  as  to  that  at  the  time? — My  recollection  is — 
I had  not  the  detail  and  I could  not  follow  it — that 
I accepted  your  suggestion. § 

13.733.  I wanted  to  make  a correction  because  I 
see  that  the  questions  which  I put  were  based  upon 
an  insufficient  recollection  with  regard  to  Blackpool. 
There,  as  you  point  out  now,  although  there  is  a 
provision  that  the  added  area  should  pay  an  increased 
rate,  it  was  subject  to  a maximum? — Yes. 

13.734.  And  as  it  has  worked  out  now,  they  have 
only  paid  the  increased  rate  once,  they  have  paid 
the  same  rate  once,  and  during  the  remaining  time 
they  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  maximum?— That 
is  quite  true. 

(Mr.  Pritchard)  : I am  sorry.  I had  forgotten  that 
for  the  moment. !| 

13.735.  (Col.  Williams) : May  I refer  to  the  differen- 
tial rating  in  the  Blackpool  case  which  you  have 


*■  See  Appendix  LXXV  IT.,  page  8.')0. 
t See  Q.  9749-51,  (III.,  618). 

J See  Appendix  LXV,  Table  A,  (III.,  628). 

S See  Q.  9744,  (III.,  610). 

|l  See  Q.  9742-3,  (III.,  610),  and  9850-2,  (III.,  615). 
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inoDtiouod,  tlie  last  one  oii  the  list?  Apparently 
that  shows  the  difficulties  of  anticipating  the  effect 
of  differential  rating,  because  the  provision  was  that 
the  General  District  Rate  was  to  exceed  by  Is.  in 
the  £ the  Borough  rate,  but  adding  that  on  to  the 
Poor  Rate  it  was  not  to  exceed  6s.  6d.  It  was 
evidently  contemplated  that  the  outside  area  would 
Iiave  to  contribute  more.  I see  that  the  result  has 
been  that  they  have  benefited  by  about  2s.  or  2s.  fid. 
in  the  £ when  the  rates  became  very  high? — Yes. 

13,736.  Now  that  illustrates  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  anticipating  the  effect  of  differential  rating? — Yes. 


I think  that  you  will  find  that  in  most  of  the  other 
cases  the  added  area  benefited. 

{Mr.  Pritchard) : It  shows  that  the  added  areas 
were  able  to  prophesy  as  to  the  future  better  than 
the  Corporation? 

(Sir  Pyland  AdJdns) : As  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
alleged  immorality  of  the  process ! 

(Chairman):  I think  that  concludes  your  evidence? 
I should  like  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mission for  your  most  interesting  evidence  and  all 
the  trouble  you  have  taken. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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DIFFERENTIAL  RATING  PROVISIONS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  COUNl’Y  BOROUGH 

EXTENSIONS  IN  LANCASHIRE. 


No.  on 

List  of  ! Date  of  Act 


Exten- 


or Order. 


County 

Borough. 


Areas  or 
Townships 
Incorporated. 


Particulars  of 
Differential  Rate. 


Period  of 
Rate. 


Order,  1890 


Order,  1895 


Manchester 


Liverpool 


Gorton  (part),  ! For  City  Rate- 


Blackley, 
Crumpsall, 
Droylsden 

(part), 

Moston, 

Newton  Heath, 
Openshaw. 


Toxteth  Park, 
Wavertree, 

W alton-on-the- 
Hill. 

West  Derby. 


Oppenshaw  Ward  Is. 
in  the  £ less. 

Gorton  (part)  2d.  in 
the  £ less. 

Kirkmanshulme  fid. 
in  the  £ less. 

Toxteth  Parh — 

General  Rate  under 
Corporation  Act, 

I 1893,  to  be  2s.  4d. 

I in  £.  Library  and 

I Museum  Rate  to  be 

I Id.  Watch  Rate  to 

be  Id.,  and  Water 
Rate  to  be  3d.  in 
the  £. 

Wavertree — 

General  Rate  to  be 
2s.  fid.  in  the  £.  No 
Special  District 
Rate  to  be  levied. 
Water  Rate  4id.  in 
the  £. 

Walt07i — 

General  Rate  under 
Corporation  Act, 
1893,  not  to  exceed 
3s.  m the  £,  and  no 
Special  District 
Rate  to  be  levied. 
Water  Rate  to  be 
ild.  in  the  £. 

West  Derby — 

General  Rate  under 
Corporation  Act, 
1893,  not  to  exceed 
2s.  lid.  in  the  £. 
No  Special  District 
Rate.  Water  Rate 
4^d.  in  the  £. 


>10  years 


20  years 


Other  Particulars. 


No  separate  Sewer  Rate 
to  be  levied  as  a Dis- 
trict Rate  in  any  of 
the  areas. 

Section  inserted  in  Con- 
firming Act  fixing  the 
compensation  payable 
to  certain  officials. 


20  years 


10  years 


10  years 


See  Appendix  LXV,  Table  A,  (III.,  1328). 
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Differential  Rating  Provisions  in  connection  with  Ooonty  Borough  Extensions  in  L.vncashire  cotit. 


No.  on 
List  of 
Exten- 
sions.* 

Date  of 
A-ct  or  Order. 

County 

Borough. 

Areas  or 
Townships 
Incorporated. 

Particulars  of 
DifEerential  Bate. 

Period  of 
Bate. 

Other  Particulars. 

5 

Act,  1898 

Bolton 

4stley  Bridge, 
Tonge, 
Breightmet, 
Darcy  Lever, 
Great  Lever, 
Middle  Hulton, 
Deane, 

Lostook, 

Heaton, 

Smithills, 

Over  Hulton. 

Heaton  District — 

No  Borough  Bate  to 
be  levied. 

In  other  new  Rating 
Districts  a uniform 
Borough  Rate  of 
Is.  Gd.  in  the  £ to 
be  levied. 

10  years 
15  years 

The  added  areas  were 
divided  into  new 
Racing  Districts. 

The  Over  Hulton  and 
Deane  Districts  to  be 
credited  and  chaiged 
with  certain  moneys, 
mortgages,  &c. 

Heaton  District  to  be 
charged  with  certain 
School  Board  moneys 
for  10  years. 

For  15  years  other 
Bating  Districts  to  be 
charged  in  respect  of 
School  Board  expendi- 
ture. 

8 

Act,  1901 

Blackburn 

Part  Townships 
of  Wit  ton  and 
Livesey. 

Portion  of  Witton  added 
area  to  be  exempt 
from  General  District 
Rate. 

10  years 

Exemption  to  cease  in 
event  of  provision  of 
sewage  works  in  this 
area  becoming 

necessary. 

9 

Order,  1901 

Stockport... 

Reddish, 

Heaton  Norris 
(part). 

General  District  Rate 
not  to  exceed  such  an 
amount  as  when  added 
to  Borough,  Improve- 
ment, and  any  other 
Rate  will  make  up  ; — 
In  Reddish  District 
4s.  ii'l.  in  the  £. 

In  Heaton  Norris 
District  2s.  lid. 

10  years 

10 

Order,  1902 

Liveipool . . . 

Garston 

The  General  Rate  not 
to  exceed  2s.  Gd.  in  £. 
Water  Rate  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3 Id.  in  the  £. 

Until  31st 
Deo.,  1915 
(13  years). 

13 

Act,  1904 

Manchester 

Withington, 
Didsbury, 
Chorlton  - cum- 
Hardy, 
Burnage. 

A rebate  from  Poor 
Rate  of  6d.  in  the  £. 
Corporation  to  pay  an 
equivalent  amount  to 
Overseers. 

10  years 

Special  Committee  to  be 
appointed  for  10  years 
to  be  called  Withington 
Committee  to  exercise 
in  the  thrte  Wards 
certain  matters. 

Moss  Side 

Poor  Rate  rebate  of 
Is.  6d.  in  the  £ as 
before. 

15  years 

Further  special  terms  in- 
serted in  Schedule  to 
Act  in  regard  to  each 
area 

14 

Order,  1904 

Wigan 

Pemberton 

Gene  al  District  Rate 
not  to  exceed  3s.  4d. 
in  the  £. 

15  years 

“ 

16 

Order,  1905 

Liverpool... 

Fazakevley 

General  Rate  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2s.  Hid.  in  the  £. 

Library  and  Museum 
Rate  not  to  exceed 
lid.  in  the  £. 

Watch  Rale  not  to  ex- 
ceed Id.  in  the  £. 

10  years 

No  other  late  to  be  levied 
than  those  set  out,  an 
Education  Rate,  a 
Private  Improvement 
Rate,  and  any  rate  for 
defraying  any  expenses 
in  pursuance  of  any 
public  general  Act  to 
be  thereafter  passed. 

18 

Act,  1909 

Manchester 

Levenshulnie  ... 

A Poor  Rate  rebate  foi 
five  years  of  Is.  6d.  in 
the  £ to  be  made  up 
by  the  Corporation. 

A similar  rebate  for  10 
years  of  Is.  in  Ihe  £. 

5 years 
10  years 

For  15  years.  Overseers 
to  raise  in  addition  an 
amount  being  a pro- 
portion of  the  interest 
and  sinking  fund  on 
two-thirds  of  a sum  of 
£.30,000,  being  the 
amount  paid  to  the 
County  Council  by  the 
Corporation  in  respect 
of  Financial  “ Adjust- 
ment.” 

1 

* See  Appendix  LXV,  Table  A,  (ID.,  628). 
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Differential  Rating  Provisions  in  connection  wirii  County  Borough  Extensions  in  Lancashire — cout. 


No.  on 
List  of 
Exten- 
sions.* 

Date  of 
Act  or  Order. 

County 

Borough. 

Area  or 
Townships 
Incorporated. 

Particulars  of 
Differential  Rate. 

Period  of 
Rate. 

Other  Particulars. 

18 

Act,  1909 

Manchester 

Gorton 

Overseers  to  raise  an 
additional  amount  in 
the  Township  equiva- 
lent to  a rate  of  Is.  in 
the  £ to  be  carried  by 
the  Corporation  to  the 
credit  of  the  Muni- 
cipal portion  of  the 
City  Rate. 

15  years 

Same  obligation  upon 
Overseers  in  respect  of 
tb  e said  sum  of  £30,000. 

It  will  be  noticed  that 
in  the  case  of  Gorton 
the  differential  rate  is 
in  favour  of  the  City. 

21 

Order,  1911 

Southport .. 

Birkdale 

Ainsdale 

Total  of  all  rates  other 
than  Poor  Rate  for 
year  ending ' 31st 
March,  1913,  not  to 
exceed  3s.  8id.  ; 
and  during  period 
ending  31st  March, 
1920,'4s.  2id. 

First  year 
7 years 

22 

Order,  1913 

Stockport... 

Heaton  Norris... 

Borough  Rate  and  Im- 
provement Rate  not 
to  exceed  2s.  in  the  £. 

General  District  Rate 
added  to  the  Borough 
Bate,  the  Improve- 
ment Rate,  and  any 
other  rate,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5s.  in  the  £. 

10  years 
10  years 

24 

Order,  1913 

Liverpool . . . 

Allerton 
Childwall 
Little  Woolton 
Much  Woolton 

General  Rate  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2s.  lOd.  in  the  £. 

General  Rate  not  to  ex- 
ceed Is.  3|d.  in  the  £. 

General  Rate  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3s.  X^d.  in  the  £. 

General  Rate  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3s.  in  the  £. 

20  years 

Except  as  mentioned  no 
other  rates  to  be  levied 
during  the  period. 

Allerton 

Childwall 
Little  Woolton .. 
Much  Woolton.. 

Total  Rate,  other  than 
General  Rate,  Water 
Rent  and  Water  Rate, 
not  to  exceed  Is.  GJd. 
in  the  £. 

Not  to  exceed  Is.  8fd. 
Not  to  exceed  2s.  l^d. 
Not  to  exceed  2s.  2d. 

20  years 

Water  Rent  and  Rates 
and  water  charges  to 
be  the  same  as  those 
charged  in  City  as  it 
existed  prior  to  9th 
November,  1895. 

Electricity  charges  to  be 
the  same  as  in  the  City. 

25 

Act,  1917 

Blackpool... 

Bispham 

General  District  Rate  to 
be  levied  to  exceed 
by  Is.  in  the  £ the 
amount  raised  in  the 
rest  of  the  Borough, 
provided  that  the 
General  District  Rate 
when  added  to  the 
Poor  Rate  and  the 
Borough  Rate  shall 
not  exceed  6s.  6tf.  in 
the  £. 

12  years 

The  rates  levied  in  the 
Bispham  district  and 
the  rest  of  the  Borough 
since  1918  have  been — 
Bispham  Rest  of 
District.  Borough. 

1919  6s.  M.  5s.  6d. 

1920  6s.  6d.  6s.  6d. 

1921  6s.  6rf.  8s.  3rf. 

1922  6s.  6d.  9s.  Od. 

1923  6s.  6d.  8s.  3(7. 

1 924  6s.  6(7.  7s.  0(7. 

* See  Appendix  LXV,  Table  A,  (III.,  628). 


Mr.  Edward  John  Holland,  D.L.,  J.P.,  called  and  examined. 


13.737.  (Chairman) : You  are  an  Alderman  and 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Surrey  County  Council? — Yes. 

13.738.  And  you  tell  us  that  you  gave  evidence 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  London  Govern- 
ment?— Yes. 

13.739.  You  hand  in  this  memorandum  on  behalf 
of  the  County  Councils  Association? — That  is  so. 

13.740.  (Mr.  Priicha/i'd) : I should  like  to  put  a 


general  question?  I am  not  quite  clear  as  to  the 
object  of  your  evidence,  whether  it  is  merely,  like  that 
of  the  previous  witnesses,  to  illustrate  the  proposals 
which  the  County  Councils  Association  have  put  before 
us,  or  whether  you  wish  us  to  report  separately  and 
specially  in  regard  to  the  Metropolitan  areas? — I 
think  in  general  the  object  of  the  evidence  which  I 
am  presenting  is  to  reinforce  the  arguments  which 
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have  Tjeen  presented  before,  and  to  give  special  illus- 
trations from  the  Croydon  and  Wimbledon  cases 
Croydon,  of  course,  as  an  extension  case,  and 
Wimbledon  as  a case  of  proposals  for  the  creation 
of  a County  Borough. 

13,741.  But  you  are  not  suggesting,  at  all  events  at 
the  present  time,  that  we.  should  consider  the  Metro- 
politan case  separately,  and  put  forward  special 
proposals? — I am  suggesting  to  you  that  the  Metro- 
politan Counties  stand  in  a special  position.  They 
may  be  comparable  to  some  extent  with  Counties  in 
the  North,  but  they  do  stand  in  a very  special  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  this  matter  of  new  County 
Boroughs. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : You  see  it  is  rather  an  important 
question,  because  if  we  are  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  Metropolitan  areas  in  any  way  separately,  we  shall 
have  to  go  into  them  very  fuUy,  and  we  shall  have  to 
hear  evidence  from  a good  many  people. 

(Chairman) : Yes.  I think  the  Commission  have 
already  decided  that  they  will  not  go  into  any  matter 
which  would  reopen  the  question  of  the  local  govern- 
ment of  the  Administrative  County  of  London  ? 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : Then  we  are  proceeding  upon  the 
basis  that  we  are  hearing  this  witness’s  evidence  as 
an  illustration  of  the  various  propositions  which  have 
been  put  before  us  ? 

(Chairman) : So  I understand. 

13,742.  (Sir  Pyland  Adkins) : And  I take  it  that 
it  is  a statement  of  fact  which  to  a considerable  extent 
illustrates  the  contentions  common  to  Surrey  with 
those  of  all  other  Counties  which  have  special  features, 
but  for  the  moment,  at  any  rate,  are  not  before  the 
Commission  separately?  (To  the  Witness):  Is  not 
that  so? — I think  that  there  are  special  features  in 
the  case  of  the  Home  Counties. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : We  cannot  prevent  that  being 
referred  to. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : Not  a bit— I am  quite  satisfied. 


COUNTY  COUNCILS  ASSOCIATION. 

CREATION  AND  EXTENSION  OF  COUNTY 
BOROUGHS. 

Memorandum  of  Evidence  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Holland, 
D.L.,  J.P. 

1.  I am  an  Alderman  and  Vice-Chaii-man  of  the 
Surrey  County  Council,  of  which  I have  been  a 
member  for  seventeen  years.  I was  for  nine  years  up 
to  July  last  Chairman  of  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  of  the  Council,  and  am  now  Chairman 
of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Council  appointed 
to  watch  and  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Council 
in  regard  to  the  matters  referred  to  the  Royai  Com- 
mission on  London  Goveimment  and  to  this 
Commission,  and  I gave  evidence  before  the  former 
Commission  on  behalf  of  the  Council. 

I was  also  for  seven  years  a member  and  ^served 
the  office  of  Chairman  of  the  Urban  District  Council 
of  Sutton,  a local  government  unit  in  the  Metro- 
politan Police  area  of  Surrey,  with  a population  of 
over  21,000  and  a County  rateable  value  of 
£182,000.  I can  claim,  therefore,  some  experience 
in  the  active  administration  of  a district,  which  is 
typical  of  the  suburban  areas  of  the  Home  Counties. 

2.  I have  read  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.^  F. 
Dent  on  behalf  of  the  County  Councils  Association, 
and  am  in  general  agreement  with  his  views  on  the 
main  question  as  to  the  policy  of  mainteinmg 
intact  the  status  and  powers  of  the  County  Council 
as  the  Authority  to  administer  services  that  properly 
should  be  centralised,  and  of  preserving  the  County 
area  as  the  predominant  central  unit  of  1°°®“ 
government  in  this  country.  I have  been  asked 
by  the  County  Councils  Association  to  deal  with 
general  principles  relating  to  this  question^  as  they 
seem  to  afieot  particularly  the  Home  Counties,  with 
special  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Adminis- 
trative County  of  Surrey. 


3.  The  Surrey  County  Council  have  experienced 
two  attacks  on  their  County  integrity — one,  ^ the 
Croydon  County  Borough  extension  by  Provisional 
Order  in  1912-13,  and  the  other,  the  Wimbledon 
Corporation  Bill  before  a Lords  Committee  in  1914. 
In  both  cases  the  Council’s  opposition  was  successful, 
the  Croydon  Provisional  Order  being  refused  a Second 
Reading  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Wimble- 
don Bill  being  thrown  out  by  the  Lords  Committee. 

If  these  applications  had  been  granted,  the  loss 
of  area,  population  and  assessable  value  of  the 
Administrative  County  would  have  been,  on  the 
estimated  figures  given  at  the  respective  dates : — 


Acreage. 

Popula- 

tion. 

County 

Assessable 

Yalue. 

Crovdon  Extension... 

5,658 

18,500 

£ 

191,650 

Wimbledon  Borough 

3,221 

58,000 

516,363 

Total  ... 

8,879 

76,500 

£708,013 

This  total  represented  1'95  per  cent,  of  the  area, 
11’32  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  1244  per 
cent,  of  the  assessable  value  of  the  whole  of  the 
Administrative  County. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proposed  extension  of 
Croydon  would  have  added  62  78  per  cent,  to  the 
existing  area,  10’40  per  cent,  to  the  population, 
and  16  per  cent,  to  the  rateable  value  of  the  County 
Borough. 


13.743.  (Chairman):  In  paragraph  2 you  say  that 
YOU  agree  with  Mr.  Dent’s  views  as  to  the  policy  of 
maintaining  intact  the  status  and  powers  of  the 
County  Council.”  Does  that  mean  that  you  think 
that  the  etatus  and  powers  of  County  Councils  should 
never  he  reduced  either  by  the  creation  or  the  exten- 
sion of  County  Boroughs  ?— The  next  sentence  explains 
exactly  what  is  meant  there — “ as  the  Authority  to 
administer  services  that  properly  should  be 
centralised.” 

13.744.  If  you  turn  to  Questions  '6719  and  6720, 
Mr.  bent  said  there  that  County  Boroughs  should  only 
be  crea"ted  in  very  exceptional  circumstances  j a-ud 
that  very  limited  extensions  were  also  permissible ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  this  Commission  to  find 
what  the  circumstances  are  which  render  such 
creations  and  extensions  desirable? — I quite  agree,  of 
course.  I say  nothing  here  of  maintaining  intact  the 
territory  of  the  County  Council;  I say  ‘ the  sta'tus 
and  powers  of  the  County  Council  as  the  Authority 
to  administer  services  that  properly  should  bo 
centralised.” 

13,745  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : You  mean  centralised 
in  the  County  area?— Yes.  I am  not  speaking  of  a 
new  central  authority;  I am  talking  of  the  County  in 
the  sense  of  the  central  authority. 

13.746.  That  is  explicated  by  the  next  two  lines? — 
"Y/GS  • 

(Chairman) : What  do  you  mean  by  the  word 

“predominant”?  The  word  which  Mr.  Dent  used 
was  “ main,”  and  we  had  a very  considerable  dis- 
cussion on  that  subject,  and  eventually  Mr.  Dent 
yielded  to  Sir  Walter  Nicholas  and  agreed  to  omit 
the  word  “ main.”* 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I was  going  to  object  to  this 
word  “ predominant,”  I am  obliged  that  you  have 
drawn  attention  to  it. 

13.747.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Could  not  we  have 
a colourless  but  accurate  word — the  “ largest  ” unit 
of  local  government?  These  other  words  lend  them- 
selves to  emotional  treatment,  but  “ largest  does 
not?— We  do  frequently  talk  of  major  and  minor 
Authorities. 

* See  County  Councils  Association  (Dent),  Q.  7044,  (III.,  408). 
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13.748.  Yes,  and  I have  always  regretted  it ; it 
is  charged  with  emotion? — I do  not  know  that  I 
am  very  keen  on  keeping  the  word  “ predominant  ” 
at  all. 

13.749.  (Mr.  Fritchard) : You  say  yon  have  read 
Mr.  Dent’s  evidence,  and  I suppose,  speaking 
generally,  you  agree  with  what  he  said  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Pritchard):  Thank  you  very  much,  that  will 
save  me  a lot  of  trouble. 

13.750.  (Chairman) : Shall  we  pass  on  to  paragraph 
3?  You  say  in  paragraph  3,  “The  Surrey  County 
Council  have  experienced  two  attacks  on  their 
County  integrity.”  Wbat  do  you  mean  exactly  by 
“County  integrity”?  If  you  admit,  as  apparently 
you  have  in  answering  questions  on  paragraph  2, 
that  there  are  circumstances  in  which  County 
Boroughs  could  properly  be  either  formed  or  ex- 
tended, you  admit  that  County  integrity  may  be 
diminished? — Yes,  of  course  it  might  be,  but  we 
have  experienced  these  two  attacks,  and  hitherto 
we  have  maintained  the  County  intact  las  it  was 
in  1888. 

13.751.  It  follows  from  that  that  the  Surrey  County 
Council  have  had  no  experience  either  of  the  creation 
of  County  Boroughs  or  of  their  extension? — That 
is  true. 

13.752.  And  that  Croydon,  which  was  made  a 
County  Borough  by  the  Act  of  1888,  although  it 
has  increased  in  the  last  20  years  by  nearly  70,000 
inhabitants,  has  had  no  extension  during  that  time? 
— That  is  so. 

13.753.  (Sir  FyJand  Adhins) : You  had  a war  but 
were  not  defeated  ? — Yes. 

13.754.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : And  the  existing  Act 

and  procedure  have  been  sufficient  to  protect  you  ? — 
Yes,  with  certain  difficulties,  which  are  pointed  out 
in  the  course  of  my  memorandum,  and  a good  deal 
of  expense. 

13.755.  (Sir  Ryland  Adkins) : You  successfully 

defended  yourselves,  but  you  would  like,  if  you 
could,  to  be  secured  against  further  attacks?  Is 
not  that  so? — That  is  the  position. 

13.756.  On  the  question  of  attacks  on  integrity,  it 
is  quite  true  that  you  did  preserve  your  integrity 
with  the  assistance  of  Parliament,  but  against  the 
policy  of  the  Department? — Yes,  I think  in  both 
cases. 

13.757.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  In  both  cases? — No,  in 
the  extension  case  of  Croydon.  In  that  case  the 
Provisional  Order  Confirmation  Bill  was  defeated  on 
Second  Reading  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

13.758.  (Sir  Ryland  Judkins) : Did  either  or  both 
of  these  attacks  on  your  integrity  take  the  form 
of  a Provisional  Order  approved  by  the  Department, 
and  were  either  or  both  of  them  defeated  afterwards 
by  Parliament,  so  that  it  is  true  to  say  that  you 
had  the  Department  against  you  as  usual  and 
Parliament  in  this  case  protected  you? — Yes,  that 
is,  in  the  Croydon  case. 

13.759.  And  in  the  case  of  Wimbledon  did  the 
Corporation  proceed,  not  by  application  for  a Pro- 
visional Order  at  all,  but  directly  by  Bill? — They 
promoted  a.  Bill.  Some  further  details  are  given 
later  on  in  the  evidence. 

13.760.  They  went  directly  by  a Private  Bill,  by  a 
Bill  to  create  a County  Borough,  without  going  by 
the  procedure  of  a Provisional  Order.  It  was  passed 
on  Second  Beading  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 


referred  to  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  who 
threw  it  out  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  true,  but  only  the  portion 
of  the  Bill  relating  to  the  constitution  of  the  County 
Borough. 

13,761.  Yes,  there  were  other  powers  which  were 
not  opposed  in  the  same  way? — That  is  so. 

County  Council  vehsds  County  Borough 
Government  in  the  Home  Counties. 

4.  On  the  general  question  of  County  Borough 
versus  County  Council  government  as  it  affects  the 
Home  Counties,  there  seem  to  bo  two  main  points  in 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  Home  Counties 
differ  materially  from  most  parts  of  the  country — 
first,  as  to  the  degree  to  which  the  County  Councils 
would  be  affected  by  the  general  application  of  the 
County  Borough  system,  and  secondly,  as  to  the 
origin  and  character  of  the  populations  affected 
thereby. 

5.  On  the  first  point  I would  submit  that  in  the 
country  generally  the  need  for  and  the  resulting 
creation  or  extension  of  County  Boroughs  arises 
in  periods  of  comparatively  less  frequent  occurrence. 
If,  however,  it  should  be  decided  that  the  County 
Borough  sj'stem  is  properly  applicable  to  the 
populous  suburban  areas  of  the  Home  Counties,  the 
process  of  County  disintegration  would  commence 
at  once,  and  would  lead,  almost  automatically  and 
in  a very  short  time,  to  the  entire  extinction , of 
Middlesex,  to  the  severance  of  more  than  half  the 
population  and  rateable  value  of  Surrey,  and  to  the 
sacrifice  by  Essex,  Hertfordshire  and  Kent  of  vary- 
ing but  material  portions  of  their  County  territoi’y. ' 

6.  On  the  second  point,  I would  observe  that  the 
suburban  districts  of  the  Home  Counties  are,  to  a 
large  extent,  dormitory  areas,  which  have  not, 
generally  speaking,  any  predominant  industry  in 
their  midst  on  which  the  whole  or  any  material 
proportion  of  the  poijulation  depends  for  its  existence. 
On  the  contrary,  a large  proportion  obtain  their 
livelihood  and  have  their  greatest  interests  elsewhere, 
whether  in  London  or  some  other  business  centre,  and 
they  have  selected  their  place  of  residence  in  outlying 
areas  on  account  of  their  semi-rural  character  and  in 
order  to  escape  the  town  conditions  of  their  daily  life. 

7.  In  this  connection  the  1921  Census  I'eturns 
dealing  with  “ Work  Places  in  London  and  Five 
Home  Counties,”  give  the  following  figures  of  the 
daily  outw’ard  and  inward  flow  of  the  several 
Counties : — 


Outward. 

Inward. 

Essex  . . , 

194,344 

25,146 

Hertford 

24,408 

5,009 

Kent  . . . 

57,400 

9,745 

Middlesex 

Surrey 

(including 

228,394 

62,202 

Croydon 

C.B.)  ... 

110,287 

23,573 

Analysing  the  figures  for  the  Administrative  County 
of  Surrey  (excluding  Croydon  C.B.)  the  outward  flow 
of  the  occupied  population,  both  into  other  County 
areas  and  into  other  districts  in  Surrey  is  as 
follows : — 


— 

Occupied 

Population. 

Outward  Plow. 

Percentage 

of 

Outward 

Plow. 

Into  other 
Counties. 

Into  other 
Surrey 
Districts. 

Total. 

Administrative  County 

Administrative  County  (Males  only)  

Possible  new  County  Borough  Areas 

Possible  new  County  Borough  Areas  (Males  only) 

330,649 

221,421 

177,469 

116,955 

79,810 

61,077 

* 

31,717 

# 

17,868 

111,527 

86,996 

78,945 

59,863 

33-73 

38-84 

44-48 

51-18 

Figure!  not  available. 
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8.  Moreovsr,  a considerable  proportion  of  the 
residents  in  suburban  areas  are  persons  retired  from 
active  life  who,  and  those  connected  with  them,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  little  or  no  tie  to  bind  them  per- 
manently to  their  place  of  residence. 

9.  The  appellation  of  County  Borough  denotes,  with 
a few  very  special  exceptions,  an  industrial  community 
working  and  living  together  under  town  conditions, 
and  this  cannot  properly  be  applied  to  tlie  residential 
centres  in  the  Home  Counties,  whose  interests  are 
more  closely  allied  to  rural  or  County  than  to  urban 
or  Borough  conditions.  This  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  places  like  Hampton,  Molesey,  Esher, 
Walton,  Weybridge,  etc.,  though  possessing  urban 
powers  for  purposes  of  local  government,  still  retain 
the  rural  appellation  of  “ village.” 

10.  The  usual  contention  in  extension  cases,  that  the 
development  of  the  adjoining  areas  is  due  to  the  out- 
growth of  the  County  Borough  and  creates  a com- 
munity of  interest  between  them,  was  strikingly  dis- 
proved in  the  case  of  the  Croydon  Borough  extension 
scheme  in  1912-13.  The  Croydon  Borough  sought  on 
this  pretext  to  annex  the  adjoining  County  Districts 
of  Coulsdon  and  Purley,  Sanderstead  and  South 
Beddington,  which,  notwithstanding  a generous  offer 
of  differential  rating,  were  strongly  opposed  to  incor- 
poration. These  districts,  having  at  their  own 


request  been  constituted  by  the  County  Council  into  a 
compact  and  united  Urban  District  with  a population 
of  about  20,000  and  a high  rateable  value  per  head  of 
population,  were  desirous  of  managing  their  own 
local  affairs  and  remaining  under  the  County  Council 
in  regard  to  County  services. 

It  was  proved  that  these  districts  were  not  an  out- 
growth of  the  Borough,  but  owed  their  development, 
not  to  Croydon,  but,  in  spite  of  Croydon,  to  the 
Surrey  hills  and  to  the  railway  service  which  enabled 
the  daily  worker  to  escape  from  town  conditions  to 
those  rural  and  healthy  surroundings,  and  that  his 
only  concern  with  the  County  Borough  was  derived 
from  the  unfortunate  fact  that  in  his  daily  journey 
to  and  from  London  he  had  to  pass  through  Croydon, 
and  suffer  delays  at  the  stations  in  the  Borough. 

11.  The  establishment  of  the  County  Borough 
system  of  local  government,  whether  by  new  creations, 
extensions  or  amalgamations,  in  the  populous 
suburban  areas  of  the  Home  Counties,  would  have  a 
disastrous  and  crippling  effect  on  the  Councils  of 
those  Counties.  Taking  Surrey  as  a typical  example, 
and  assuming,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  that  the 
Metropolitan  Police  and  Water  Board  areas  of  the 
County  may  be  considered  as  districts  to  which  the 
principle  might  be  applied,  either  at  once  or  in  the 
near  future,  the  cumulative  effect  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 
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12 
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99 

326-57 

=78-8695 

142-53 

=65-4795 

57 
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* Small  portions  f and  remaining  portions  of  2. 


These  figures  show  that  the  Administrative  County 
of  Surrey  would  be  deprived  of  54  per  cent,  of  its 
population  and  65  per  cent,  of  its  rateable  value,  but 
would  be  left  with  84  per  cent,  of  its  geographical  area 
(mainly  rural  in  character),  79  per  cent,  of  its  main 
roads,  65  per  cent,  of  its  assisted  roads,  .and  80  per 
cent,  of  its  County  bridges. 

I produce  a map*  of  the  County  distinguishing  the 
areas  indicated  above  and  showing  the  main  and 
assisted  roads  in  the  respective  areas  and  the  centres 
of  higher  education  which  also  serve  adjoining  County 
areas  as  referred  to  in  paragraph  IS. 

12.  In  addition  to  the  immediately  prospectiva 
reduction  in  area,  population  and  rateable  value  of 
the  Home  Counties,  as  exemplified  above,  the  reinain- 
ing  County  areas  would  be  liable  to  further  attrition 
in  the  future  if  this  policy  is  to  be  applied  to  future 
developments  on  the  borders  of  new  County  Boroughs. 
As  these  must  all  adjoin  l.ondon  on  one  side  such 
development  must  extend  outwards  into  the  adjoining 
County  areas,  and  the  County  Councils  would  be  sub- 
jected to  continual  extension  attacks  by  the  County 
Boroughs  established  on  their  fringe.  1 he  serious 
cumulative  effect  of  this  piecemeal  but  continuous 
attrition  of  the  Administrative  County  areas  can 
readily  be  appreciated;  not  only  would  the  Home 
Counties  gradually  be  deprived  of  the  most  valuable 
portions  of  their  territory,  but  would  eventunlly  be  in 


* Not  reproduced. 


the  position  of  having  to  undertake  the  always  difii- 
cult  task  of  administering  a large  but  scattered  rural 
area  with  the  added  disadvantage  of  a small  rateable 
value.  In  other  words,  the  County  Councils  would  be 
reduced  to  the  level  of  enlarged  llural  District 
Councils  with  neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  to 
carry  on  the  standard  of  County  admiiii-stration  that 
is  both  necessary  and  financially  possible  under  exist- 
ing conditions.  This  certainly  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  1888  Act. 

County  Councils  will  not  be  encouraged  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  their  areas  if  it  became  an  estab- 
lished policy  that  such  development  must  lead 
eventually  to  entire  separation  from  the  County  area. 
In  other  words.  County  Council  administration  can 
only  be  organised  efficiently  on  the  basis  of  a settled 
area. 

On  this  point  of  cumulative  effect,  it  was  said  on 
behalf  of  the  Surrey  County  Council  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  Wimbledon  Corporation  Bill  before  a 
Lords  Committee  in  May,  1914,  that ; — 

“ If  the  creation  of  one  County  Borough  leads 
to  the  creation  of  another  and  yet  another  and  yet 
another  in  a County,  the  cumulative  result  would 
be  entirely  to  revise  the  whole  scheme  of  govern- 
ment in  the  County  and  repeal  by  instalments  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1888.  . . . Supposing 
you  have  all  these  areas  which  indicate  Boroughs 
and  Urban  Districts,  either  individually  or  in 
conjunction,  becoming  County  Boroughs,  quite 
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apart  from  financial  adjustment,  you  would  have 
to  revise  the  whole  County  scheme  of  Surrey.  You 
would  be  having  an  entirely  different  unit  from 
that  which  Parliament  contemplated  when  it 
passed  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888.  . . . I do 
not  think  the  County  ought  to  be  eaten  leaf  by 
leaf  like  an  artichoke.” 

The  Lords  Committee  threw  out  the  Bill  without 
hearing  further  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  County 
Council. 

13.  It  may  be  difficult  to  contend  that  any 
single  creation  or  extension  of  a County  Borough 
would  in  itself  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  as  regards 
either  population  or  rateable  value  to  cripple  to  an 
appreciable  extent  the  remaining  portion  of  a large 
and  wealthy  County,  but  one  successful  application 
forms  a precedent  and  encourages  imitation  in  other 
districts  of  the  same  County  similarly  circumstanced. 
On  this  point  County  Councils  are  at  a disadvantage 
in  developing  any  argument  as  to  prospective  cumu- 
lative effect  owing  to  the  ruling  that  evidence  in 
regard  to  hypothetical  cases  is  not  admissible.  In 
the  Wimbledon  case  the  Lords  Committee  ruled 
that  “ the  Bill  must  be  fought  on  its  merits,  and 
not  on  prospective  attacks  which  might  or  might 
not  be  made  upon  the  County,  which  was  not  a 
matter  upon  which  evidence  could  be  given.”  The 
Lord  Chairman,  however,  admitted  that  the  point 
was  present,  to  the  minds  of  the  Committee,  and 
accepted  the  argument  quoted  in  the  last  paragraph 
on  the  general  principle  of  County  versus  County 
Borough  government.  The  conclusion  set  out  in 
paragraph  69  of  Mr.  Dent’s  memorandum  seems 
therefore  to  be  essential  in  protection  of  the  interests 
of  County  Councils. 

14.  The  prospective  danger  of  further  extensions 
or  amalgamations  of  County  or  Municipal  Boroughs 
with  adjoining  County  areas  has  been  accentuated 
by  the  creation  of  Parliamentary  Boroughs  under 
the  Representation  of  the  People  Act,  1918.  In 
the  Ninth  Schedule,  Part  I (2),  there  are  15  County 
Boroughs  and  22  Municipal  Boroughs  in  England 
and  Wales  which  have  become  associated  with 
adjoining  County  areas,  either  urban  or  rural,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  requisite  population  to 
qualify  for  separate  Parliamentary  representation. 

The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  create  an  association 
of  Borough  and  County  areas  for  Parliamentary 
purposes,  which  may  conceivably  afford  ground  for 
applications  for  Municipal  amalgamation,  and  lead, 
by  a further  step,  to  the  creation  of  County  Boroughs. 

15.  Eleven  of  these  Parliamentary  Boroughs  have 
been  so  created  in  the  Home  Counties,  of  which  three 
are  situate  in  the  Administrative  County  of  Surrey. 
Of  these,  with  one  exception,  none  of  the  Municipal 
Boroughs  or  the  adjoining  County  Districts  separately 
can  show  or  even  approach  the  minimum  population 
now  requisite  for  seeking  County  Borough  powers, 
but,  when  associated  as  Parliamentary  Boroughs,  the 
populations  of  the  combined  districts  are  78,960, 
73,621  and  71,448  respectively. 

16.  The  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  London  Government  in  favour  of  the  amalga- 
mation of  local  government  units  (particularly  in 
the  area  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  District),  though 
in  itself  unobjectionable,  may  also  in  practice  serve 
as  an  incentive  to  the  adoption  of  this  policy,  whihh 
in  turn  may  conceivably  lead  to  the  creation  or 
extension  of  County  Boroughs. 

17.  The  average  sized  County  Boroughs  have  in 
themselves  neither  the  population  to  require,  nor  the 
rateable  value  to  provide  and  maintain,  to  the 
extent  and  standard  which  would  secure  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  results,  the  central  services 
now  provided  by  the  County  Councils  over  large 
areas,  especially  those  which  involve  the  provision 
of  institutions  or  large  works  of  construction  (such 
as  lunatic  asylums,  sanatoria,  etc.).  To  meet  this 
difficulty  arrangements  are  frequently  made  with 
adjoining  County  Districts  for  their  joint  provision 


and  maintenance.  The  County  Councils,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  generally  relied  upon  the  Boroughs  or 
large  Urban  Districts  of  the  County  as  the  convenient 
centres  for  the  provision  of  such  services,  both  because 
the  services  are  primarily  required  in  the  populous 
areas  and  because  the  urban  centres  are  easy  of  access 
by  road  or  rail  from  the  adjoining  Rural  Districts. 
Loss  of  these  centres  would  dislocate  the  whole 
machinery  of  County  administration  for  these 

services. 

13.762.  (Chairman):  In  paragraphs  4 and  5 you 
point  out  the  special  conditions  which  apply  to  the 
Home  Counties.  I think  that  we  have  already 
agreed  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  future 
government  of  the  Administrative  County  of  Surrey 
without  raising  the  question  of  London  government, 
which  the  Commission  have  decided  not  to  deal  with 
specifically P — Yea.  I am  not  asking  that  you  should 
consider  that,  but  I am  pointing  out  that  there  are 
different  circumstances  here  because  a very  large 
portion  of  the  County  might  come  under  considera- 
tion as  forming  suitable  areas  for  the  constitution 
of  County  Boroughs. 

13.763.  Yes,  but  I think  that  you  will  agree  that 
even  if  you  satisfied  the  Commission  that  it  would 
be  undesirable  to  create  County  Boroughs  in  Surrey, 
still  that  would  not  prove  that  these  places  in  the 
Metropolitan  area  should  not  be  connected  more 
closely  with  the  Administrative  County  of  London  P — 
That  question,  of  course,  has  already  been  gone  into 
by  the  previous  Commission. 

13.764.  But  I mean  that  the  two  questions  are 
more  or  lees  independent  P It  is  conceivable  that, 
although  it  might  be  undesirable  to  make  a new 
County  Borough  of,  say,  Wimbledon,  there  might  be 
reasons  which  might  make  it  desirable  to  connect 
Wimbledon  with  London  P — That  whole  question  was 
dealt  with  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  London 
Government,  and  this  time  the  question  which  we 
have  tried  to  deal  with  is  whether  these  places  should 
be  created  County  Boroughs.  That  is  the  object  of 
the  evidence  here. 

13.765.  (Sir  Byland  AdMns) : But  that  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  London  problem  P — It  is  entirely 
independent  of  that. 

(Chairman) : I do  not  want  you_  to  give  any  infor- 
mation upon  it,  but  all  I want  you  to  say  is  that  the 
two  questions  are  independent  P They  are  two 
definite  and  independent  questions  P 

13.766.  (Sir  Byland  AdMns) : And  you  desire  to 
detach  them  so  far  as  they  are  detachable  P — Yes.  So 
far  as  we  are  concerned  they  are  very  closely  linked, 
because  whether  London  extends  and  takes  in  half 
the  rateable  value  of  Surrey,  or  half  the  rateable 
value  of  Surrey  goes  into  County  Boroughs,  they  are 
practically  one  and  the  same  problem  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned  as  a County  Council. 

13.767.  But  having  survived  temporarily  the 
London  agitation,  you  are  now  putting  your  case 
against  the  general  policy  P — ^Yes,  and  of  course  in 
Surrey  it  is  merely  again  a question  of  degree. 

13.768.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Does  it  not  amount 
to  this,  that  assuming  nothing  is  done  in  regard  to 
the  London  problem,  you  are  going  to  present 
evidence  to  us  as  to  how  the  position  of  Surrey  would 
be  affected  in  other  circumstances  P — Yes.  We  are 
leaving  the  London  question  aside  for  the  moment, 
and  showing  how  we  should  be  affected  if  the  present 
circumstances  were  left  with  regard  to  the  creation 
of  County  Boroughs. 

13.769.  (Sir  Byland  AdMns) : If  Macaulay’s  New 
Zealander  were  perched  on  a broken  bridge  on  the 
Thames  and  London  had  disappeared,  there  would 
still  be  the  problem  which  exists  in  Surrey  with 
regard  to  these  congested  areas  P — I am  rather  doubt- 
ful about  that,  though  I should  very  much  like  to 
agree. 

13.770.  You  mean  that  the  existence  of  London 
affects  not  only  the  question  of  annexing  part  of 
Surrey  to  London,  but  affects  the  way  in  which  the 
population  of  Surrey  is  arranged  and  distributed  P — 
Yes. 
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13.771.  And  so  far  as  tke  resulting  distribution  of 
population  raises  the  question  of  extending  or 
creating  County  Boroughs,  it  comes  within  the  scope 
of  this  inquiry  in  your  view.? — Yes. 

13.772.  {Chairman) : In  paragraph  5 you  deal  with 
the  degree  to  which  the  County  Council  would  be 
affected  by  the  general  application  of  the  County 
Borough  systeni.P — Yes. 

13.773.  And  you  say  that  the  need  for  the  creation 
or  extension  of  County  Boroughs  arises  compara- 
tively seldom.  Then  you  go  on  to  say,  “ If,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  decided  that  the  County  Borough 
system  is  properly  applicable  to  the  populous 
suburban  areas  of  the  Home  Counties,  the  process  of 
County  disintegration  would  commence  at  once,  and 
would  lead,  almost  automatically  and  in  a very 
short  time,  to  the  entire  extinction  of  Middlesex, 
to  the  severance  of  more  than  half  the  population 
and  rateable  value  of  Surrey.”  That,  I assume,  is 
on  the  assumption  that  all  Boroughs  and  Urban 
Districts  now  having  a population  of  over  or  near 
50,000  would  be  made  County  Boroughs? — ^It  is  on 
the  assumption  that  the  present  conditions  stand, 
and  that  there  are  no  material  alterations.  But 
even  if  there  are  no  alterations,  one  can  always  assume 
that  these  Authorities  may  decide  to  amalgamate 
and  may  proceed  step  by  step  to  the  status  of 
County  Boroughs. 

13.774.  The  places  which  were  mentioned  as 
dangerous  by  Mr.  Dent  were  Wimbledon,  Kingston 
and  Richmond,  and  the  Urban  Districts  of  Barnes 
and  Mitcham?* — I shall  mention  them.  There  are 
three  distinctly  marked  out  as  possibles.  The  first 
would  be  Wimbledon,  as  it  has  already  made  an 
application;  the  next  would  be  Kingston,  with  the 
Maidens  and  Coombs,  and  Surbiton;  and  the  next 
would  be  Richmond  with  Barnes  and  Mortlake,  that 
corner  of  the  County,  with  a small  place  called 
Ham,  probably. 

13.775.  (Mr.  Friteliard) : Have  these  proposals 

been  put  forward  — ^They  have  not  been  put  for- 
ward, except  in  the  case  of  Wimbledon. 

13.776.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : In  opposing  Wimbledon 
did  you  put  forward  the  contention,  amongst 
others,  that  Wimbledon  was  in  fact  suburban  to 
London,  and  that  it  was  not  a place  which  had  an 
independent  existence  in  the  sense  of  being  an  old 
town,  and  so  forth?— Those  were  certainly  argu- 
ments which  were  present  to  my  mind.  It  is  not 
in  the  same  position  as  an  industrial  centre  where 
there  is  a town  which  has  grown  up  with  industries 
of  its  own,  and  so  on,  and  has  gradually  developed 
year  by  year. 

13.777.  How  far  wmuld  those  arguments  apply  to 
the  other  centres  which  you  have  mentioned  ? — 1 
think  that  probably  the  same  arguments  would 
apply;  they  are  very  much  the  same. 

13.778.  And  the  arguments  might  be  equally 
successful? — ^It  is  possible. 

13.779.  There  is  the  point  that  in  each  application 
for  County  Borough  powers  the  question  whether  it 
is  desirable  that  County  Borough  powers  should  be 
given  to  that  particular  place  is  the  question  before 
the  tribunal.? — ^Yes. 

13.780.  And  all  these  arguments  which  you  have 
been  mentioning  are  germane  to  that  issue?-  Yes. 
It  is  of  course,  the  explanation  and  definition  of 
the  word  desirable,”  and  all  that  it  includes. 

13.781.  {Chairman) : In  paragraph  6 you  deal 

with  the  origin  and  character  of  the  population. 
What  the  population  is  doing  in  fact  is  earning  its 
living  in  London? — ^And  elsewhere,  but  of  course 
very  largely  in  London. 

13.782.  I think  that  from  the  Census  of  1921  it 
appears  that,  out  of  101,000  persons  enumerated  in 
Surrey,  but  working  elsewhere,  93,000  worked  in 
London.  Those  are  the  Census  figures? — I have 
given  you  the  figures  in  paragraph  7. 

13  783.  There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  result. 
Is  not  the  conclusion  that  one  would  draw  from  that 

* See  County  Councils  Association  (Dent),  Q.  7125-33,  (III., 
473),  and  Appendix  LXIII,  Table  E,  (III.,  486). 


that  there  is  no  particular  connection  between  these 
people  and  the  Administrative  County  of  Surrey? — 
As  far  as  their  occupation  is  concerned  it  is  clear 
that  the  workers — the  occupied  population — do  go 
outside  Surrey  to  earn  their  living. 

13.784.  And  they  go  outside  London  to  live  very 
largely  to  escape  the  London  rates? — I should  not 
like  to  say  that. 

13.785.  If  you  turn  to  page  83  of  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  London  Government*  you 
will  find  that  that  is  probably  one  cause  of  their 
leaving  London? — The  main  reason  for  people  leav- 
ing London  is  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  live 
in  London;  there  are  not  enough  houses  for  the 
people  who  are  occupied  in  London. 

13.786.  Are  there  enough  houses  in  Surrey? — I am 
not  speaking  of  the  present  moment  in  that  general 
observation.  The  population  is  obliged  to  live  out- 
side London.  It  is  not  wholly  because  they  want  to 
escape  the  rates.  A good  many  of  the  occupied 
population  obviously  do  pay  rates,  and  pay  rates  very 
heavily,  in  London,  for  their  offices  and  warehouses 
and  so  on ; all  employers  must  pay. 

13.787.  You  find  in  tliis  table  of  rates  which  I put 
to  you  that  the  rates  of  two  of  the  Metro- 
politan Boroughs  went  up  to  22s.  6d.  in  the  £? — Y'es. 

13.788.  Whilst  in  Surrey  there  was  no  area  in 
which  the  rates  were  over  17s.  6d.  in  the  £? — That 
is  true,  but  of  course  I am  not  suggesting  that  tlie 
people  are  leaving  these  particularly  highly  rated 
Boroughs  to  live  in  Surrey  or  are  trying  to  escape  the 
rates. 

13.789.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : And  the  Surrey 

ratepayer  on  the  top  of  his  rates  would  have  his  rail- 
way lare  to  pay? — Yes,  there  are  other  expenses. 

{Chairman)  : You  give  a reason  why  they  went  out? 
You  say  in  paragraph  6,  “ they  have  selected  their 
place  of  residence  in  outlying  areas  on  account  of 
their  semi-rural  character  and  in  order  to  escape  the 
town  conditions  of  their  daily  life.”  I put  it  to  you 
that  to  escape  rates  may  be  another  reason  ? 

13.790.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : They  would  go  into 
Essex  rather  than  Surrey  if  they  wanted  to  escape 
Poplar,  would  they  not?  That  would  be  the  nearest 
door  into  less  onerous  conditions? — In  Surrey  there 
are  very  considerable  variations  in  rates,  and  I do 
not  think  that  one  would  say  that  one  would  move 
away  from  a district  because  the  rates  happened  to 
be  a little  more  and  go  to  another  because  the  rates 
happened  to  be  a little  less ; you  are  not  always 
moving  from  one  place  to  another. 

13.791.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : There  are  a lot  of  open 
spaces  in  Surrey  and  there  are  not  in  London  ? — Ye.s, 
that  is  perfectly  true. 

13.792.  {Col.  Williams) : That  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  London  County  Council  have  to  go  outside 
their  area  for  their  housing  schemes? — i!es.  They 
have  gone  into  Essex  and  Croydon  and  elsewhere. 

13.793.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : And  even  people  who 
do  not  pay  rates,  for  one  reason  or  another  find  it 
convenient  to  go  out  into  Surrey?  ^Yes,  there  are 
other  attractions. 

13.794.  {Chairman) : In  paragraph  7 you  deal  with 
the  Census  returns,  and  you  analyse  the  figures  for 
the  Administriative  County  of  Surrey?  ^Yes. 

13.795.  {Col.  Williams) : May  1 ask  for  informa- 
tion? Does  the  word  “ outward  ” mean  “ out  of  the 
County  into  London  ” Not  necessarily.  They  may 
move  across  to  Middlesex;  they  might  find  a good 
deal  of  occupation  in  Middlesex. 

13.796.  It  means  outward  from  the  County  into 
some  other  district? — Yes. 

13.797.  {Chairman) : In  paragraph  8 you  tell 

us  that  “ A considerable  proportion  of  the  residents 
in  suburban  areas  are  persons  retired  from^  active 
life  who,  and  those  connected  with  them,  with  few 
exceptions,  have  little  or  no  tie  to  bind  them  per- 
manently to  their  place  of  residence,”— that  is  to  say, 
they  have  very  little  which  binds  them  to  the  County  ? 
—They  can  move;  they  are  free;  they  are  not  tied 
to  business  interests;  they  are  free  to  go  elsewhere. 

* Cmd.  1830  [1923]. 
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13.798.  Ill  paragraph  9 you  say  “The  appellation 
of  County  Borough  denotes,  with  a very  few  special 
exceptions,  an  industrial  community.”  Does  it  in 
fact  indicate  that?  Does  that  definition  apply  to 
Croydon,  for  instance? — ^We  have  allowed  a few 
exceptions,  but  I think  that  Croydon  might  come 
under  the  head  of  an  industrial  community.  There 
was  an  industrial  community  in  Croydon  and  they 
had  certain  industries,  I believe,  many  years  ago, 
and  they  have  gradually  developed.  Croydon  would 
have  existed  independently  of  London,  but  it  has 
developed  very  largely  because  of  London. 

13.799.  But  the  definition  of  a County  Borough  is  a 
Borough  which  was  created  a County  Borough  by  the 
Act  of  1888,  being  included  in  the  Third  Schedule  to 
the  Act,  or  has  been  created  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  since? — We  say  that  where  there  are  County 
Boroughs  they  answer  very  largely  to  the  description 
in  this  paragraph. 

13.800.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : You  mean  that  in 
your  view  the  bulk  of  County  Boroughs,  the  bulk  of 
those  created  by  the  Act  of  1888  and  those  which  have 
become  County  Boroughs  since,  have  been  a complete 
civic  organism? — Yes.  That  is  the  object  of  this 
paragraph. 

13.801.  That  i's  what  your  submission  is,  that  they 
have  their  industries,  and  they  are  residential,  and 
in  many  cases  they  have  their  traditional  form  of 
government,  so  that  they  ai-e  a complete  civic  organ- 
ism, and  not  merely  the  dormitory  of  a larger 
organism  or  the  works  department  of  a larger 
organism,  or  a detail  of  a larger  oganism  in  any  way? 
That  is  so,  is  it  not? — They  are  more  or  less  complete 
with  a variety  of  interests,  and  they  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  districtsi  which  we  have  in  Surrey, 
where  you  have  just  one  interest. 

13.802.  {Chairman) : And  you  say  that  that  applies 
to  Croydon? — Not  wholly.  1 think  that  Croydon 
answers  in  some  respects,  not  wholly,  to  what  may  be 
regarded  as  a typical  County  Borough. 

13.803.  Would  you  say  that,  supposing  Wimbledon 
was  converted  into  a County  Borough,  its  position 
would  be  quite  different  from  that  of  Croydon? — 
There  are  certain  resemblances,  but  there  are  certain 
distinguishing  characteristics  which  would  mark  out 
Wimbledon  from  Croydon. 

13.804.  And  Richmond  too? — Yes,  and  Richmond 
too,  although  each  of  the  places,  I am  not  going  to 
deny,  Wimbledon,  Richmond  and  Kingston — though 
I am  omitting  for  the  moment  the  places  which  would 
be  joined  with  Kingston  or  Richmond — have  a good 
deal  of  local  interests  and  civic  pride.  Kingston  is 
one  of  the  oldest  Boroughs  in  the  country;  Rich- 
mond is  not  so  old. 

13,806.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard):  But  it  is.  famous? — ^Yes, 
for  its  view. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : And  its  Lass. 

13.806.  {Chairman) : I take  it  that  you  do  not  base 
any  special  argument  on  the  fact  that  these  places 
like  Hampton,  Molesey,  Esher,  Walton  and  Weybridge 
still  retain  the  rural  appellation  of  village? — No. 
Although  thej'-  have  developed  in  recent  years  they 
still  rather  delight  in  calling  themselves  by  the  ancient 
name  of  “ village.”  A place  near  me  is  called  Cheam 
village. 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Is  that  rather  to  tempt  the 
wearied  Londoner  to  go  there  and  pay  the  rates? 

13.807.  {Col.  Williams)  : They  should  remain  under 
a Rural  District  Council  in  those  circumstances? — 
May  I .say  that  in  one  case  it  was  argued  that  the 
place  was  a “ village,”  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
governed  by  an  Urban  District  Council,  although 
obviously,  as  far  as  local  government  was  concerned, 
it  ought  to  be  governed  by  an  Urban  District  Council. 

13.808.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) ; At  laiiy  rate,  there  is 
strong  rural  sentiment  P— There  is. 

13.809.  {Chairman) : Then  in  paragraph  10  you  deal 
with  the  attempt  to  extend  the  County  Borough  of 
Croydon,  and  you  say,  referring  to  the  Coulsdon  and 
Burley  Urban  District,  “ These  districts,  having  at 
their  own  request  been  constituted  by  the  County 
Council  into  a compact  and  united  Urban  District 


with  a population  of  about  20,000  and  a high  rateable 
value  per  head  of  population,  were  desirous  of  manag- 
ing their  own  local  affairs  and  remaining  under  the 
County  Council  in  regard  to  County  services.”  Can  ■ 
you  tell  us  when  the  formation  of  the  Coulsdon  and 
Burley  Urban  District  took  place? — ^Yes,  in  1913. 

13.810.  That  was  between  the  first  and  second  appli- 
cations of  Croydon? — Yes,  between  the  two.  In  fact 
our  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Croydon  Rural  District  was  held  up  for  the  result  of 
the  Croydon  application. 

13.811.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  The  first? — There 
were  two  steps  in  the  Croydon  application. 

13.812.  Did  the  matter  of  the  Croydon  Rural  Dis- 
trict arise  at  the  first  application  or  the  second? — 
The  County  Council’s  inquiry  took  place  between  the 
two  steps  taken  by  Croydon.  The  first  step  in  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Ci’oydon  Rural  District  took  place 
on  the  formation  of  Merton  and  Morden  into  an 
Urban  District ; it  then  became  obvious  that  the 
Croydon  Rural  District  would  be  broken  up  presently 
into  several  administrative  units  under  Urban  District 
Councils.  I have  no  doubt,  though  I hare  not  the 
fact  before  me,  that  that  probably  wasi  the  reason 
why  the  Croydon  Corporation  thought  that  they  would 
step  in  and  try  to  get  a piece  before  the  Urban 
District  Councils  were  established. 

13.813.  Could  we  be  shown  on  the  map  the  places 
to  which  you  refer? — You  will  see  the  County 
Borough  of  Croydon  area  is  defined  with  a 
dotted  line.  You  will  see  to  the  south  of  Croydon 
the  areas  of  the  Addington  Barish  Council,  the 
Snnderstead  Barish  Council  and  the  Coulsdon  Barish 
Council.  Burley  is  a non-existent  place  so  far  as 
being  a Barish  goes;  it  is  merely  a name,  but 
Coulsdon  together  with  Burley  were  formed  into  the 
Urban  District  of  Coulsdon  and  Burley. 

13.814.  May  I ask  where  Burley  is,  if  it  exists  at  all 
as  anything  but  a name  on  a post? — ^Burley  Station 
is  marked  on  the  map  south  of  Croydon. 

13,816.  And  there  are  houses  round  there  which  are 
called  Burley? — Yes.  May  I make  this  perfectly 
clear;  it  is  rather  confusing.  The  word  “ Burley  ” 
indicated  a hamlet  more  or  less  within  the  Barish  of 
Coulsdon.  Coulsdon  is  an  ancient  Barish.  Out  of 
that  arose  a very  pretty  contest  on  the  point  wihether 
the  new  Urban  District  should  be  called  Coulsdon  or 
Burley,  and  eventually  we  had  the  two  names. 

13.816.  {Col.  Williams)  : Burley  Station  is  almost 
immediately  outside  the  Borough  boundary? — That  is 
Burley  Oalrs.  Further  on  you  will  get  Burley,  a little 
further  south. 

13.817.  {Chairman) : I think  there  was  a question 
at  the  time  whether  these  Bafishes  of  Coulsdon  and 
Burley  were  suburban  areas  of  London  or  of  Croydon  ? 
— ^It  probably  was  argued.  I think  that  Croydon 
would  put  forward  that  they  were  outgrowths  of 
Croydon,  and  we  were  able  to  point  out  that  they  did 
not  owe  their  development  to  Croydon,  but  to  London. 

13.818.  And  probably  one  reason  why  they  wanted 
to  stay  out  of  Croydon  was,  as  you  pointed  out,  that 
they  had  a very  high  rateable  value  per  head  of 
population?  Their  rates  in  1921  were  11s.  4d.  in 
the  £ while  the  rates  in  Croydon  were  16s.  ? — Yes. 
That  may  be  a very  good  reason.  In  1914  the  rates 
would  have  been  very  much  smaller. 

13.819.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : On  the  question  of 
rates,  did  Burley  have  education  powers? — No,  they 
belonged  to  the  County  Council. 

13.820.  Was  not  the  position  that  they  had  to  have 
a certain  population  at  the  passing  of  the  Act? — The 
1902  Act? 

13.821.  What  I want  to  know  is,  was  Burley,  when  , 
you  constituted  it  an  Urban  District,  given  an  area 
with  a sufficient  population  to  enable  it  to  become  an 
Elementary  Education  Authority,  or  did  the  County  of 
Surrey  retain  it? — It  is  retained  in  the  County  of 
Surrey  for  elementary  education  purposes,  and  indeed 
for  education  purposes  all  round. 

13.822.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : I take  it  that  the  rates 
which  have  been  mentioned  are  the  total  rates,  includ- 
ing County  rate? — The  rates  when  this  extension 
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was  proposed  were  7s.  6d.  and  6s.  3d.,  7s.  6d.  m 
Croydon  and  5s.  3d.  outside. 

13,823.  I will  put  some  questions  with  regard  to 
this  paragraph  and  generally  with  regard  to  the 
Croydon  matter.  What  happened  was  that  therei 
were  two  schemes  for  dealing  with  these  areas  which 
were  of  an  urban  character  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Croydon,  your  scheme  to  amalgamate  them  and  form 
them  into  one  Urban  District,  and  the  Borough 
scheme  to  extend  the  Borough  to  include  them  ? 

Yes,  there  were  two  Parishes  and  I think  that  the 
application  of  Croydon  on  each  occasion  differed — it 
was  a different  area. 

{Mr.  Pritchard) : I am  dealing  with  the  second 
application  F 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : That  was  after  the  local  in- 
quiry held  by  the  County  Council? 

13.824.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Yes.  I understand  that 
the  County  Council  had  presumably  received  an 
application  and  had  held  an  inquiry  and  had  decided 
to  make  these  Orders  constituting  certain  Urban 
Districts  ? — Yes. 

13.825.  Before  those  Orders  were  confirmed,  and 
they  required  confirmation  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  the  County  Borough  of  Croydon  applied  to 
extend  their  area  to  include  these  places?  That  was 
the  position? — Yes. 

13.826.  While  that  was  under  consideration  the 
Local  Government  Board  naturally  would  not  proceed 
with  your  Orders.  It  was  not  until  that  application 
of  Croydon  had  been  rejected  that  they  acceded  to 
yours?  That  was  so,  wms  it  not? — Yes.  Substan- 
tially that  is  correct. 

13.827.  Now  you  opposed  the  application  of  the 
Croydon  Corporation  before  the  Local  Government 
Board  Inspector? — Yes. 

13.828.  An  Oi’der  was  made  and  introduced  into 
Parliament,  and,  as  you  say,  the  confirming  Bill  was 
rejected  on  the  Second  Reading? — Yes. 

13.829.  In  the  second  part  of  paragraph  10  you 
say  that  “ it  was  proved  ” that  these  Districts  were 
not  an  outgrowth  of  the  Borough.  To  whom  was  that 
proved? — I have  all  the  evidence  here. 

13.830.  You  have  the  evidence  before  the  Local 
Government  Board  Inspector? — Yes. 

13.831.  You  mean  that  it  was  proved  to  his  satis- 
faction?— I suppose  it  was. 

13.832.  Notwithstanding  that,  the  Order  was  made 
by  the  Local  Government  Board? — It  is  on  the  word 
“ proved”  that  your  questions  turn? 

13.833.  Yes.  You  say  “proved”?  “Proved”  to 
your  own  satisfaction  I can  quite  understand,  or  if 
you  tell  me  that  it  was  accepted  by  the  Corporation, 
then  I can  understand  that? — I think  that  we  had 
better  not  dwell  on  the  word,  but  simply  say  that 
it  was  given  in  evidence. 

13.834.  And  I presume  that  the  Croydon  Corpora- 
tion stated  the  opposite? — Yes. 

13,836.  (Col.  Williams)  ■.  The  proper  way  would  be 
to  say  that  evidence  was  given  to  show  that? — Yes. 

13.836.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Or  that  it  was  con- 
tended ? — Yes. 

13.837.  (Sir  Eyland  Adkins) : Parliament  accepted 
that  view? — They  did  later. 

13.838.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : The  Bill  having  been  re- 
jected on  Second  Reading,  Parliament  had  no  evi- 
dence at  all  before  it,  had  it? — No. 

13.839.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : But  it  accepted  that 
contention? — Y’es.  I do  not  want  to  put  it  as  high 
as  “ proved.” 

13.840.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Now  in  the  first  sub- 

paragraph  of  paragraph  10  you  refer  to  a “ generous 
offer  of  differential  rating.”  It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  form  any  opinion  whether  it  was  a proper  offer 
or  not  without  having  all  the  figures  before  us.  You 
know,  do  you  not,  that  previous  witnesses  in  effect 
told  us  that  it  has  been  the  general  practice  both  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  and  of  Parliament  to 
allow  differential  rating? — Yes.  That  has  happened 
in  many  cases. 


13.841.  It  has  happened  in  almost  all  cases,  has  it 
not  ? — I cannot  say,  of  course,  but  I know  a good  many 
cases. 

13.842.  In  another  part  of  your  memorandum  you 
refer  to  the  fact  that  part  of  the  Borough  of  Croydon 
is  unbuilt  upon,  and  apparently  you  suggest  from 
that  that  the  inhabitants  in  the  areas  proposed  to  be 
annexed  could  not  be  an  overspill.  Surely  that  is 
hardly  sound,  because  the  Corporation  of  Croydon 
cannot  tell  people  where  they  are  to  build  and  where 
they  are  to  live.  The  mere  fact  of  there  being  an 
area  in  Croydon  which  is  not  yet  built  upon  does  not 
show  that  the  people  who  have  gone  into  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  are  not  Croydon  people? — Oh, 
no,  of  course  they  could  not  tell  them  where  to  live, 
nor  does  it  .show’  that  they  were  people  who  had  moved 
from  Croj’don  or  gone  from  one  place  to  another. 
That  process  is  continually  taking  place. 

13.843.  Then  I do  not  follow  the  object  of  the 
paragraph? — The  object  is  to  show  that  they  did 
not  require  an  extension  for  the  purpose  of  housing 
their  own  people,  inasmuch  as  there  were  plenty 
of  vacant  spaces  in  Croydon,  and  their  population 
was  not  at  all  dense. 

13.844.  Yes,  but  they  cannot  insist  upon  their 
population  living  in  a particular  place? — No,  of 
course  not. 

(Col.  Williams) : Croydon  has  a very  big  housing 
scheme,  has  it  not,  within  the  Borough? 

13.845.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : This  is  a long  time  before 
that? — Yes,  that  is  10  years  ago — just  over  10  years 
ago. 

13.846.  (Col.  Williams)  : But  they  now  have  their 
housing  scheme  within  the  Borough,  show'ing  that 
there  was  plenty  of  room? — Yes. 

13.847.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : May  I refer  to  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  ? You  remind  us  that 
the  late  Lord  Chancellor,  who  was  then,  I think,  Mr 
Cave,  was  one  of  the  Members  who  spoke  against 
the  Bill;  and  he  pointed  out,  as  you  mention  in  your 
memorandum,  that  the  first  proposal  of  the  Croydon 
Corporation  w’as  a comparatively  small  one,  and  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  had  taken  upon  them- 
selves to  suggest  that  a larger  proposal  should  be 
considered  ? — Yes. 

13.848.  Whether  they  were  right  or  whether  they 
were  w’rong  in  that,  do  not  you  think  that  that  was 
the  ground,  or  one  of  the  main  grounds,  which 
actuated  the  Members  who  went  into  the  matter  in 
voting  against  the  Bill  ? — In  the  House  ? 

13.849.  Yes? — ^It  may  have  been.  This  paragraph 
is  entirely  devoted  to  pointing  out  that  the  pro- 
cedure is  inconvenient.  It  is  not  put  in  on  the  merits 
of  the  case  at  all,  as  you  w'ill  see. 

13.850.  I know.  That  was  the  argument  which 
was  used  by  Mr.  Cave,  and  he  put  it  very  forcibly, 
for  1 heard  him ; and  possibly  there  was  another 
ground — I do  not  know  whether  it  is  necessary  to  go 
into  that  as  it  is  a purely  personal  one? — That  is  in 
paragraph  26. 

13.851.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : I only  wanted  to  ask 
you  this?  If  I understood  Mr.  Pritchard  aright, 
he  put  it  to  you  that  the  fact  that  Croydon  wished 
to  take  in  this  area  was  not  affected  by  the  fact 
that  they  had  unbuilt-upon  areas  within  Croydon? 
That  was  put  to  you,  was  it  not? — Yes. 

13,862.  On  the  ground  that  you  cannot  tell  the 
inhabitants  of  any  place  where  they  shall  go  to 
live?  But  if  a Borough  were  allowed  to  follow  its 
inhabitants  wherever  they  did  choose  to  live,  in  your 
opinion  would  that  go  a long  way  to  bring  County 
government  to  an  end  ? — Obviously. 

13.853.  An  argument  hitherto  used  has  been  that 
it  is  a real  overspill  of  a Borough,  because  the 
Borough  has  not  got  convenient  accommodation  for 
the  persons  concerned  within  it? — That  is  true. 

13.854.  And  the  word  “ overspill,”  which  has  been 
worked  rather  hard  in  these  inquiries  for  many 
yeai’s,  suggests'  a full  cup  and  a little  too  much 
liquid  for  the  cup  to  hold?  That  is  what  we  mean 
by  “ overspill  ” in  ordinary  language,  do  w'e  not? — 
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'IJiere  were  plenty  of  unoccupied  houses,  and  there 
were  plenty  of  spaces  on  which  to  build  houses, 
within  Croydon,  so  that  they  were  not  compelled  on 
the  real  ground  of  overspill. 

13,856.  They  were  exercising  a personal  choice,  so 
far  as  they  came  from  Croydon,  by  desiring  to  live 
outside  P — Yes,  if  they  did  come  from  Croydon. 

13.866.  I wanted  to  get  from  you  that  if  the  argu- 
ment were  to  become  effective  that  a Borough  can 
pursue  its  faithless  children  wherever  they  prefer  to 
live,  it  would  disintegrate  County  government  P — It 
would,  indeed.  It  is  quite  obvious. 

(Mr.  Fritchard)  : Has  anybody  ever  put  that 
argument  forward  P 

(8ir  Hyland  Adkins):  The  one  you  put  to-day P 
(Mr.  Pritchard) : No,  the  one  you  negatived. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : That  was  your  argument 
to-day. 

(Mr.  Fritchard) : I assure  you  it  was  not. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : It  was  a new  and  terrifying 
development  of  this  argument. 

13.867.  (Col.  Williams) : If  that  principle  were 
adopted,  according  to  your  contention  Purley  should 
have  been  added  to  London  P Is  not  that  soP — I 
have  already  endeavoured  to  show,  of  course,  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  London  Government,  that 
they  were  Surrey  areas,  and  that  there  were  strong 
reasons  why  they  should  remain  under  our  jurisdic- 
tion. If  you  are  going  to  follow  the  principle 
enunciated  this  morning,  Croydon  Borough  would 
not  exist  at  all,  and  Wimbledon  would  not  become  a 
County  Borough,  and  London  would  have  to  follow 
its  inhabitants  to  Brighton  if  you  carry  the  principle 
to  its  logical  conclusion. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Rural  Surrey  would  become 
part  of  the  Ward  of  Cheap  P 

13,858.  (Chairman) : Then  in  paragraph  11  you 

show  what  would  be  the  effect  of  taking  away  from 
the  Administrative  County  of  Surrey  certain  areas 
which  you  think  might  be  constituted  into  County 
Boroughs  ? — Yes. 

13,869.  (Mr.  Fritchard) : Nobody  has  put  that 

forwardp — No.  This  is  just  to  show  how  a Home 
County  like  Surrey  might  be  affected.  We  do  not  in 
the  least  suggest  that  these  are  proposals.  I do  not 
even  say  that  they  would  come  into  operation  all  at 
once,  but  there  would  probably  be  a steady  process, 
probably  accelerated  by  the  fact  of  one  being  success- 
ful, of  disintegration  of  the  County. 

13.860.  The  Act  of  1888  has  been  in  operation  for 
a good  many  years,  and  none  of  these  places  has  ever 
been  constituted  a County  Borough,  nor  has  any 
County  Borough  been  extended? — The  population  is 
growing  and  amalgamations  have  been  suggested, 
and  some  of  the  districts  are  no  doubt  desirous 
of  attaining  to  Municipal  status.  I have  not 
any  doubt  whatever  that  there  are  cases  which  will 
become  ripe  for  discussion  at  a very  early  date. 

13.861.  You  think  that  there  will  be  some  of  them 
who  will  desire  to  be  free  from  County  Council 
administration  P — I do  not  say  free  from  County 
Council  administration — I have  never  heard  that 
expression.  Wimbledon,  of  course,  has  shown 
that  desire,  but  H have  never  heard  it  expressed  in 
other  districts. 

13.862.  If  that  is  not  so,  what  is  the  fear  of  their 
being  made  County  Boroughs? — There  are  other 
reasons  which  operate  in  the  minds  of  people.  Let 
us  take  Richmond : Richmond  would  very  much  like, 
probably,  to  go  with  Barnes  and  Mortlake;  and  if 
that  amalgamation  were  to  take  place,  they  would 
like  the  independence  which  comes  from  the  status 
of  a County  Borough. 

13.863.  They  would  want  to  be  free  from  the  County 
Council  administration  and  have  an  independent 
administration  of  their  own?  I thought  that  you 
said  no  to  that? — Independence  is  one  of  the 
elements  that  move  them — I agree  to  that  at  once. 
Whether  they  want  to  be  free  from  County  Council 
administration  is  a rather  different  point. 


(Mir.  Fritchard):  They  cannot  be  independent 

unless  they  are  free  from  County  Council 
administration  P 

13.864.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Do  you  think  that  the 
question  suggests  that  County  Council  administra- 
tion is  not  all  that  it  should  be? — It  rather  led  mo 
to  believe  that. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : It  is  charged  with  feeling  a 
little? 

13.865.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : I am  afraid  that  you  have 
read  into  my  question  something  which  was  not 
there? — It  was  put  in  a way  which  led  me  to  think 
that.  There  is  no  such  suggestion  on  the  part  of 
these  people.  Wimbledon  may  have  alleged  some- 
thing of  the  sort  at  the  proceedings,  and  probably  did, 
for  the  purposes  of  its  case,  but  there  is  no  suggestion 
on  the  part  of  these  districts  that  they  are  improperly 
or  carelessly  or  indifferently  administered  by  the 
County  Council,  so  it  is  not  on  that  ground — there 
are  other  grounds. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : There  was  no  such  suggestion 
from  me. 

13.866.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : I see  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  11  that  you  produce  a map  of  the  County 
“distinguishing  the  areas  indicated.,  above.”  I 
suppose  you  consider  that  the  danger  zone  is  the 
zone  which  includes  all  those  localities  which  might, 
if  precedent  were  followed,  come  away  from  the 
Surrey  County  Council P— Yes.  If  you  look  from 
east  to  west  to  Molesey  on  the  Thames,  you  see  a 
green  line  there  which  proceeds  across  the  map. 

13.867.  That  is  the  boundary  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  District  P — Yes,  and  within  that  boundary  line 
I think  are  all  the  ■ districts  that  might  conceivably 
come  up  for  consideration. 

13.868.  I want  to  understand  what  you  say  in  para- 
graph 11.  It  seems  to  me  important  from  your  point 
of  view?  Is  your  argument  this — that  any  or  all  of 
the  areas  inside  the  green  line — that  is  the  boundary 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  District — might  be  taken 
out  of  the  Administrative  County  of  Surrey  without 
setting  any  fresh  precedent? — I think  that  they  could, 
by  various  steps. 

13.869.  I do  not  mean  that  it  would  be  done  at 
once,  but  by  various  steps  it  could  be  done  without 
any  fresh  precedent  being  thereby  created? — I think 
so. 

13.870.  So  that  the  procedure  and  events  of  the  last 
thirty  years  have  been  such  as  to  be  in  accord  with 
that  happening  gradually,  and  ultimately  all  over  the 
area? — The  very  fact  that  we  have  escaped  up  to  now 
would  probably  make  the  danger  and  diJiiculty  even 
greater,  because  over  a period  of  thirty  years  the 
population  has  grown  very  greatly  within  this  area. 
We  have  the  figures  to  put  before  you  on  that. 

13.871.  I want  to  get  it  quite  clearly.  That  is  your 
view,  that  this  constitutes  a part  of  Surrey  as  to 
which  the  County  Council  do  not  feel  any  security 
that  it  would  be  within  their  administration  per- 
manently?— That  is  perfectly  true. 

13.872.  And  as  far  as  you  can  see,  I understand  you 
to  tell  us,  there  is  no  reason,  judging  from  the  past, 
noi  conclusive  reason,  why  any  part  of  this  may  not  be 
severed  from  Surrey  if  the  precedents  of  the  last 
thirty  years  are  adhered  to? — ^My  suggestion  is  that 
it  would  happen  almost  immediately  within  this  area 
— certainly  it  would  not  be  long  delayed. 

13.873.  And  the  cumulative  effect  of  that,  I take  it, 
you  express  in  the  middle  sub-paragraph  of  para- 
graph 11? — Yes. 

13.874.  That  if  all  this  happened — we  agree  that  it 
could  not  happen  simultaneously,  but  in  your  judg- 
ment it  might  happen,  without  setting  any  fresh  pre- 
cedent, in  a short  time — you  would  be  deprived  of 
rather  more  than  half  ycrar  people,  rather  more  than 
half  your  wealth,  and  left  with  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  your  area,  with  four-fifths  of  your  maiji 
roads,  more  than  half  of  your  assisted  roads,  and 
four-fifths  of  your  County  bridges? — That  is  quite  so. 

13.875.  If  that  did  happen,  do  I understand  you  to 
say  that  that  would  be  a complete  destruction  of 
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County  administration  as  it  ©xiste  to-day  in  the 
Administrative  County  of  Surrey  f — ^It  would  bring  us 
back,  quite  clearly,  upon  a number  of  rural  oases,  to- 
gether with  certain  scattered  Urban  Districts  and  two 
or  three  Boroughs;  three  Boroughs,  I believe,  would 
be  left  us — Guildford,  Heigate  and  Godalming. 

13.876.  It  would  entirely  destroy  the  County  in  its 
present  formp — It  would. 

13.877.  And  would  it  in  your  judgment  make  the 
problem  of  properly  administering  what  was  left  more 
difficult? — Without  any  question  it  would  make  it 
exceedingly  difficult. 

13.878.  Both  as  regards  material  resources,  per- 
sonnel, and  dislocation? — ^Yes. 

13.879.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : What  meaning  do  you 

attach  to  the  expression  “ without  creating  any  new 
precedents  -’?— Assuming,  of  course,  that  the  tnndi- 
tions  of  the  preseni>-so  I understand  Sir  Byland  to 
mean— that  have  to  he  complied  with  remain  as  the 
basis  for  the  consideration  of  proposals  for  the  creation 
of  County  Boroughs.  . 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : May  I put  it  in  another 
way  P What  I am  trying  to  get  at,  and  I admit  it 
is  difficult  to  phrase,  is  this  : what  I meant  was  that 
this  could  be  done  without  it  being  said  that  a new 
and  unheard  of  method  had  been  applied,  and  that 
decisions  had  already  been  given  by  the  reeponsible 
Minister  and  by  Parliament  which  would  bo  pr^isely 
analogous  to  decisions  under  which  the  creation  of 
these  County  Boroughs  in  Surrey  one  after  the  other 
might  take  place.  I was  not  trying  to  get  anytMng 
further  out  of  the  witness  than  what  he  said.  The 
phrasing  is  a little  awkward. 

13.880.  (Chairman) : As  a matter  of  fact,  except 
in  the  East  Ham  case.  Parliament  has  set  its  face 
against  the  constitution  of  County  Boroughs  in  the 
Metropolitan  area?— Yes.  We  succeeded  in  Surrey, 
partly,  we  think,  by  our  own  efforts,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Parliament,  in  preventing  it. 

13.881.  It  has  been  the  same  in  other  Counties? 
In  1903  the  Local  Government  Board  refused  to  make 
a Provisional  Order  constituting  Hornsey  a County 
Borough? — ^Middlesex  contains  several  examples,  not 
necessarily  of  refusal;  but  there  are  several  districts 
in  Middlesex  which  would  have  applied,  but  it  was 
well  known  that  there  would  be  no  likelihood  of 
success. 

13.882.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins):  They  could  all  be 
created  County  Boroughs  without  any  fresh  precedent, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  they  are  complicated  by  the 
Metropolitan  problem  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Had  not  we  better  keep 
clean  off  that? 

(Chairman) : We  want  to  keep  as  far  as  possible 
off  the  Metropolitan  problem,  but  stiU  we  cannot  help 
touching  on  it. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Have  not  we  a clear  under- 
standing? What  I am  afraid  is  that  we  are  going 
to  get  into  confusion.  Mr.  Pritchard  raised  the 
point  first,  and  I ventured  to  raise  it  afterwards, 
that  this  witness’s  evidence  is  given  apart  from  the 
London  proiblem,  as  if  Surrey  was  an  ordinary  County 
not  affected  by  the  London  problem,  although  in  fact 
it  is.  But  the  London  problem  is  excluded,  and  then 
after  having  had  that  clear  understanding,  if  we 
subsequently  bring  in  something  which  has  relation 
to  London  and  to  London  only,  we  are  departing 
from  the  clear  principle  which  we  first  laid  down. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  the  evidence  is  given  as  if 
Surrey  was  not  near  London,  but  as  if  Surrey  were 
Somerset,  as  far  as  the  evidence  to-day  is  concerned. 

13.883.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Or  Lancashire? — ^We 
thought  we  had  escaped  the  London  problem  for  a 
little  while,  at  any  rate,  and  we  are  now  faced  witli 
the  County  Borough  problem. 

13.884.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : If  Surrey  were  not  near 
London,  then  the  question  would  never  have  arisen 
at  all? — That  is  so. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : We  are  talking  about  a hypo- 
thetical Surrey. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : Supposing  Surrey,  instead  of 
being  close  to  a gigantic  organism  like  London,  were 


in  Lancashire  or  the  West  Hiding,  then  the  very 
principles  which  have  led  to  the  creation  of  County 
Boroughs  would,  I understand  the  witness  to  say, 
if  applied  to  this  area,  lead  to  the  whole  of  it  being 
withdrawn  from  the  County  ? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I must  take  exception  to  that, 
because  if  Surrey  were  in  Lancashire  or  the  West 
Riding,  the  circumstances  would  be  different  and  the 
area  would  be  different.  We  are  talking  about  a 
hypothetical  thing. 

(Chairman) : Surrey  does  border  London,  and  the 
precedents  which  apply  to  the  rest  of  the  country  do 
not  apply  to  the  Metropolitan  area? 

13,885.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I tried  to  meet  you 
on  that  point.  What  1 wanted  was  to  take  each  of 
these  areas  in  Surrey  which  lie  within  the  Metro- 
politan Police  District;  each  one,  I understand  the 
witness  to  argue,  could  become  a County  Borough 
without  any  new  principle  being  laid  down,  without 
any  variety  except  in  detail  from  what  has  been 
already  done.  (To  the  witness) : I understand  you  to 
agree  to  that.? — ^I  do.  I am  inclined  to  say  that  I 
do  not  put  this  case  any  higher  than  the  case  of 
Lancashire  or  Yorkshire.  I am  trying  to  consider  it 
rather  on  that  basis  than  on  the  basis  of  proximity 
to  London. 

(Chairman) : It  would  be  quite  possible  to  look  at 
this  problem  as  if  London  were  merely  a County 
Borough,  and  an  extension  up  to  the  limit  of  the 
Metropolitan  Bolice  District  were  merely  an  exten- 
sion of  an  ordinary  County  Borough? 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : We  are  not  discussing  a possible 
extension  of  London  up  to  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District  boundary? 

13.886.  (Chairman):  No?— That  is  the  proposal 

which  was  discussed  two  years  ago,  more  or  less. 
It  was  rather  more  than  that. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I am  quite  contented  with 
the  answer. 

13.887.  (Chairman) : Shall  we  pass  on  to  para- 
graph 12?  Is  it  correct  to  assume  from  the  open- 
ing sentence  of  paragraph  12  that  you  consider  that, 
however  much  urban  areas  might  develop  in  the 
County  of  Surrey,  another  County  Borough  ought 
not  to  be  constituted?— No,  I do  hot  think  that  that 
is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  opening  lines 
of  paragraph  12.  They  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  if  a County  Borough  were  established,  or  a 
number  of  County  Boroughs,  and  those  Borouglis 
presently  might  desire  further  extension,  they  must 
of  necessity  develop  further  into  the  County — they 
cannot  go  into  London,  because  London  is  on  the 
other  side.  It  has  not  anything  to  do  with  express- 
ing a general  view  of  the  grounds  on  which  County 
Boroughs  should  be  constituted.  I have  left  that 
for  the  moment. 

(Chairman) : I understand.  Ai-e  there  any 

further  questions  on  paragraph  12? 

13.888.  (Col.  Williams):  1 should  like  to  ask  one 
or  two,  if  I may?  You  make  a point  here  of  the 
continuous  and  piecemeal  attrition  of  your  are.a. 
If  you  had  to  face  the  question  of  the  alteration 
of  your  area,  would  you  prefer  that  it  should  be 
done  at  intervals,  all  at  one  time,  so  to  speak,  so 
that  you  would  not  have  to  face  continual  adjust- 
ments ? — ^Of  course,  it  would  be  better  to  get  a 
settled  area  definitely  fixed  for  a period,  rather  than 
have  continuous  alterations  in  your  boundaries,  and 
continuous  attacks. 

13.889.  You  would  rather  incline  to  the  view  of 
fixing  a period  during  which  no  further  application 
should  he  made? — I think  that  would  have  to  de- 
pend on  circumstances.  I should  not  like  to  be 
called  upon  to  fix  a period,  but  what  I do  urge 
is  that  the  area  which  has  to  he  administered  should 
be  fixed  and  settled  for  a very  long  time. 

13.890.  To  go  to  another  point,  the  same  prin- 
ciple, of  course,  is  raised  in  the  conversion  of  part 
of  a Rural  District  into  an  Urban  District,  is  it 
not,'  as  in  the  creation  of  a County  Borough? — That 
is  true,  yes. 

13.891.  What  has  been  the  policy  of  your  County 
Council  with  regard  to  the  creation  of  Urban  Dis- 
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tricts?  Take,  for  instance,  Coulsdon  and  Purley — 
was  that  created  with  the  goodwill  of  the  Croydon 
Rural  District  Council,  or  in  the  face  of  their 
opposition? — ^It  was  created  ivith  the  good  will  of 
everybody  in  that  case,  because  the  time  had  arrived 
wlien  the  Croydon  Rural  District  could  no  longer 
continue  as  a Rural  District,  and  the  whole  area  had 
to  be  parcelled  out  into  Urban  Districts.  There  were 
three!  formed  at  that  time — Mitcham  was  one,  Bed- 
dington  and  Wallington  another,  and  Coulsdon  and 
Purley  the  third ; and  previously  to  that,  as  I think 
I said  this  morning,  Merton  and  Morden  had  been 
joined  together  as  an  Urban  District. 

13.892.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Am  I to  understand 
from  that  that  the  Croydon  Rural  District  dis- 
appe,ared? — It  ceased  to  exist.  The  time  had  arrived 
when  the  whole  area  had  become  urban  in  character, 
and  urban  administration  was  necessary. 

13.893.  (Col.  Williams):  But  still  the  administi-a- 
tion  could  have  been  cai'ried  on  under  a Rui’al  Dis- 
trict Council,  could  it  not — I mean,  a Rural  District 
Council  can  probably  get  lall  the  urban  powers  they 
require? — Yes,  I think  that  is  so. 

13.894.  At  any  rate,  in  point  of  fact  you  say  that 
it  was  done  with  the  goodwill  of  all  the  parties 
concerned? — Of  the  whole  District,  and  much  more 
easily  done,  as  you  will  appreciate,  than  when  you 
take  one  Urban  District  out  of  a larger  area  which  is 
a Rural  District.  I have  other  instances  which 
I can  mention  if  necessary. 

13.895.  I see  that  you  havei  had  six  or  seven  of 
these  alterations  of  area  in  recent  years,  Merton, 
Haslemere,  Farnham,  Addington,  Woodmansterne, 
Mitcham,  and  the  Coulsdon  case,  and  Beddington — 
you  have  dealt  with  those  since  1912?  Were  all  those 
changes  made  with  the  goodwill  of  the  Rural  Dis- 
tricts concerned,  or  was  there  opposition? — I think 
that  Addington  forms  no  part  of  an  Urban  District. 
It  was  thrown  into  Godstone  Rural  after  the  Coulsdon 
and  Purley  Urban  District  had  been  set  up.  Adding- 
ton, being  part  of  Croydon  Rural,  fell  to  the  other 
District  by  agreement. 

13.896.  Addington  is  still  in  a Rural  District? — Tes. 

13.897.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  County  of 
Surrey  ConUrmation  Order,  1914,  which  diminished 
the  Croydon  Rural  District? — That  is  simply  confirm- 
ing the  fact  that  Addington  had  been  put  into  the 
Godstone  Rural  District.  It  was  taken  out  of 
Croydon  Rural  and  put  into  another  Rural  District. 

13.898.  Has  there  been  a case  iu  which  you  have 
dealt  with  an  application  for  the  constitution  of  an 
Urban  District  which  has  been  opposed  by  a Rural 
District  Council? — Oh,  yes. 

, 13,899.  Can  you  tell  me  the  case? — I have  two,  per- 
haps three,  but  certainly  two  good  examples  in  my 
own  time.  On©  was  the  aiiplication  of  Sutton  in  1911 
to  bring  in  Cheam  to  form  one  Urban  District.  That 
application  was  very  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
Epsom  Rural  District,  and  did  not  succeed. 

13.900.  You  mean  that  the  application  did  not 
succeed? — The  application  did  not  succeed. 

18.901.  In  other  words,  the  County  Council,  in  con- 
sidering the  application,  considered  the  effect  on  the 
remainder  of  the  Rural  District? — Yes. 

13.902.  And  do  you  attach  a good  deal  of  impor- 
tance to  that  consideration? — Yes.  At  that  time  pro- 
bably Cheam  was  not  quite  ripe  for  amalgamation. 
Nearly  all  the  parishes,  I may  point  out,  in  that  part 
of  Surrey,  are  long  and  narrow,  and  Sutton  and 
Cheam  are  both  long  and  narrow  parishes  lying  side 
by  side,  and  would  have  formed  quite  a useful  unit 
of  local  government  administration. 

13.903.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  W’hat  is  Sutton? — 
Sutton  is  an  Urban  District. 

13.904.  AVhat  is  its  population? — Just  over  20,000. 

13.905.  Was  it  made  an  Urban  District  in  1903? — 
No,  in  1896.  It  is  still  in  the  County  for  the 
purposes  of  education. 

13.906.  (Col.  Williams) : Has  that  been  altered 

since,  or  is  the  position  as  it  was? — It  still  remains. 

13.907.  Is  there  any  case  in  which  you  have,  in 
the  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  Rural  District 


Council,  made  an  Urban  District? — Yes,  I think  so. 
We  made  an  Order  for  the  extension  of  an  Urban 
District  in  the  case  of  Farnham.  I was  there,  myself, 
as  Chairman  of  the  County  Council  inquiry,  in  1913. 
In  that  case  we  added  to  Farnham  what  is  called 
the  Hale  Ward.  I have  the  particulars  here. 

13.908.  You  added  an  acreage  of  2,107,  and  a 
population  in  1921  of  4,389? — Yes.  With  regard  to 
acreage,  we  added  2,105  acres.  I have  it  here. 

13.909.  A population  of  4,815  in  1911? — The  popu- 
lation now,  according  to  the  1921  Census,  is  4,389. 
The  population  would  be  less,  of  course,  ten  years  ago. 

13.910.  Only  70  less  ? — Yes. 

13.911.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  And  the  population 
of  Farnham .P — The  population  of  Farnham  at  that 
time  was  7,739. 

13.912.  (Col.  Williams) : Was  that  extension  made 
on  the  ground  that  the  population  of  the  Ward  was 
an  overspill  from  the  Urban  District,  or  what  was 
the  reason,  -because  there  seems  to  have  been  'very 
little  growth  of  population  in  the  10  years  period  ? — 
As  there  frequently  are  in  these  cases,  there  were 
some  special  considerations.  This  district  could  very 
well  be  administered  from  Farnham;  it  was  on  the 
boundary  of  the  County  of  Surrey,  and  we  could 
add  this  little  corner  to  Farnham  quite  conveniently 
without  disorganising  the  rural  administration.  I 
think  that  the  Rural  District  there  consisted  of  the 
old  parish  of  Farnham.  It  is  rather  interesting; 
may  I ask  the  Commission  to  turn  to  the  map  and  half 
way  down  the  western  side,  you  will  see  the  Farnham 
Urban  District,  and  what  you  have  there  is  the 
old  Farnham  Urban  District  and  Hale.  A long 
strip  leading  up  towards  the  boundary  constitutes 
the  Parish  of  Hale. 

13.913.  In  the  Aldershot  direction? — In  the  Aider- 
shot  direction,  more  or  less  north  of  the  Farnham 
Urban  District.  Farnham  has  been  anxious  to 
strengthen  itself  since  then,  and  in  1914  put  in  a 
further  aisplication  to  take  a large  portion  of  the 
territory  to  the  south,  as  well  as  the  portion  that 
was  given  to  them  in  the  previous  jmar. 

13.914.  That  is  part  of  Frensham,  is  it? — That 
petition  was  considered  to  some  extent  at  a County 
Council  inquiry,  which  was  proceeding,  I think,  a 
day  or  two  before  the  war  broke  out.  It  has  been 
in  abeyance  more  or  less  since,  and  that  petition 
has  just  been  presented  to  the  County  Council  again 
for  that  extension,  and  we  are  holding  an  inquiry 
in  May. 

13.915.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Under  section  57 
of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  you,  the  County 
Council,  are  constituted,  at  any  rate,  the  first  court 
of  inquiry  with  regard  to  these  applications? — For 
the  extension  or  constitution  of  an  Urban  District? 

13.916.  Yes,  the  applications  that  you  have  been 
referring  to? — Yes. 

13.917.  Now  in  these  inquiries,  your  judgment  as 
a preliminary  court  was  in  no  way  warped  by  the 
question  whether  you,  as  the  County  Council,  would 
be  deprived  of  any  of  your  educational  powers  by 
virtue  of  your  granting  the  extension,  or  not,  as 
the  case  might  be  ? — Certainly  there  were  no  circum- 
stances which  would  tend  to  warp  oui'  judgment  in 
this  case. 

13.918.  Do  you  think,  in  cases  in  which  the  County 
Council  are  concerned — particularly  having  regard  to 
the  evidence  which  we  have  heard,  that  the  County 
unit  should  be  maintained  for  educational  purposes 
— that  the  County  Council  is  the  proper  tribunal  to 
consider  that  question  in  cases  in  which  their  decision 
may  involve  a limitation  of  the  area  over  which  they 
exercise  educational  functions,  or  educational  juris- 
diction? It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  interested 
parties,  although  you  are  the  tribunal  ? — I will  do 
my  best  to  answer  your  question  directly.  With 
regard  to  education,  certainly  that  point  would  not 
influence  the  County,  Council,  because  the  population 
of  Part  III  Authorities  was  fixed  by  the  Act  of  1902, 
land  as  far  as  I am  aware,  up  to  this  very  day, 
the  fact  that  the  population  of  an  Urban  District 
like  Sutton  or  Mitcham,  or  any  of  our  Urban  Dis- 
tricts, has  since  increased,  as  in  fact  has  occurred 
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in  several  instances,  beyond  the  20,000  limit,  does 
not  constitute  the  Urban  District  Council  the 
Authority  for  elementary  education. 

13,919'.  We  know  that  under  the  Act  of  1902  the 
original  Part  III  Authorities  were  determined  by 
reference  to  population  according  to  the  Census  of 
1901? — Yes.  I am  not  saying  whether  it  is  right  or 
not,  but  when  I was  actively  associated,  as  I was,  with 
the  local  government  of  Sutton,  I should  have  been 
very  glad  to  alter  that  at  the  time. 

(BIr.  liiddell) : Is  it  not  the  case  that  if  you  extend 
an  Urban  District  so  that  you  bring  the  population 
of  the  whole  area  up  to  20,000  according  to  the  1901 
Census,  you  then  have  an  area  in  which  the  Local 
Authority  have  educational  powers  which  they  had 
not  before? 

13.920.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  That  is  the  point? 

— If  they  extended  to  some  other  District? 

13.921.  (Mr.  liiddell) : Supposing  you  add  an  area 
to  the  Urban  District  so  that  you  bring  the  popula- 
tion of  the  new  District  up  to  20,000  on  the  1901 
figures,  then  the  Urban  District  Council  which  pre- 
viously had  not  educational  powers  wmuld  proceed  to 
have  them? — I am  not  sure  about  that;  I should  bo 
very  glad  to  know  myself.  I should  not  like  to  answer 
yes  or  no  to  that  until  I have  looked  it  up. 

13  922.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : I can  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Riddell’s  statement  from  evidence 
which  was  given  before  us  on  Thursday,  the  26th 
July,  1923.  The  witness  was,  as  I thought.  Sir 
Amherst  Selby-Bigge.*  He  says  at  page  403  : “ It 
should  be  observed  that  the  question  whether  a 
Borough  or  Urban  District  is  an  authority  for  ele- 
mentary education  depends  on  its  population  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Census  of  1901.  Consequently,  no 
area  has  obtained  powers  over  elementary  education 
since  that  date  merely  by  an  increase  of  population, 
but  new  areas  for  elementary  education  have  been 
created  in  various,  ways,  namely  : — (1)  By  the  con- 
version of  an  Urban  District  with  a population  of 
over  10,000  and  less  than  20,000  according  to  the 
Census  of  1901  into  a Borough.  (2)  By  the  extension 
of  the  area  of  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  so  as^  to 
comprise  an  enlarged  area  which  had  a population 
of  over  10,000  or  over  20,000,  as  the  case  may  be, 
according  to  the  Census  of  1901.”  Now  this  is  Mr. 
Riddell’s  point:  “(3)  By  the  amalgamation”  (that 
is  the  word  used  here)  “ of  several  local  government 
areas  in  such  a way  as  to  produce  a Borough  or  an 
Urban  District  with  the  prescribed  population 
according  to  the  Census  of  1901.”  Now  the  point  1 
put  to  you,  and  1 think  Mr.  Riddell  put  the  same 
point,  is  that  in  all  these  problems  which,  sitting  as  a 
tribunal,  you  have  had  to  examine,  you  have  never 
been  confronted  with  one  of  these  difficulties?  No. 

13.923.  The  point  I am  putting  to  you  is,  do  you 
think  that  a tribunal  which  could  be  prejudicially 
affected,  if  any  one  of  these  circumstances  obtained, 
is  the  proper  tribunal  for  determining  and  investigat- 
ing this  particular  question  of  an  extension  of  an 
Urban  District,  which,  if  made,  involves  the  County 
Council  being  deprived  of  a part  of  an  educational 
area— do  you  think  that;  the  County  Council  are  the 
proper  body? — I agree,  of  course,  that  if  that  con- 
sideration did  influence  them  they  would  not  be  a 
proper  tribunal. 

13.924.  Is  it  possible  for  it  not  to  influence  them,  if 
such  a state  of  facts  exists?  I quite  agree  that  in 
the  cases  you  have  referred  to  it  did  not  exist,  and 
you  were  not  embarrassed,  or  your  judgment  was  not 
warpeil,  by  those  considerations ; but  you  are  a wit- 
ness, if  I may  say  so,  of  considerable  importance  and 
considerable  experience,  and  I am  asking  you  whether 
you  think  that  the  County  Council  are  the  proper 
initial  tribunal  to  determine  such  a problem  as  that, 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  interested  parties  to  the 
decision? — I agree  that  they  are  interested  parties, 
and  to  that  extent  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  not 
impartial. 

* See  Board  of  Education  (Selby-Bigge  and  Barker),  M.  11, 
(II.,  403). 
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13.925.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : And  you  will  remember 
there  is  no  appeal  from  them,  should  they  decline  to 
grant  the  extension? — Quite;  but  I am  not  in  the 
least  agreeing  that  they  are  not  impartial. 

13.926.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Human  nature 

being  what  it  is,  is  not  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  administration  of  English_  justice  that  dis- 
interested parties  should  .administer  it  always ; and 
after  all,  you  are  in  a quasi-judicial  position  as  far 
as  these  investigations  are  concerned 'r — I have  given 
my  answer,  and  I do  not  want  to  withdraw  at  all 
from  it.  I agree  that  where  there  is  any  question 
of  partiality  it  is  better  that  the  tribunal  should  be 
above  suspicion — I agree  with  that  most  thoroughly ; 
but  in  our  case  it  does  not  arise  at  all,  as  I think, 
because  we  have  made  arrangements  with  an_  Urban 
District  like  Woking,  for  instance,  to  have  its  own 
educational  committee,  still  working  in  conjunction 
with  us.  We  have  devolved  considerable  powers  to 
Woking,  although  under  the  Act  of  1902  they  are 
not  entitled  to  them. 

13.927.  (Col.  Williams) : Is  it  your  policy  in  Surrey 
that  they  shall  have  devolution  as  far  as-  they'  can  ? 
—Yes. 

13.928.  (Sir  Pyland  Adkins) : As  far  as  that  is  your 
policy,  it  has  only  this  incidental  effect,  that  even 
in  theoretical  argument  it  can  lead  to  a presumed 
suggestion  of  partiality,  but  if  education  in  Counties 
were  re-organised  so  as  to  prevent  that  issue  arising, 
in  those  circumstances  the  issue  could  not  arise  in 
deciding  whether  part  of  a Rural  District  should 
be  urban  or  not? — It  has  never  arisen  in  our 
County.  I quite  agree,  of  course,  that  if  you  want 
the  ideal,  you  ought  to  have  people  above  suspicion 
to  judge  a case;  but  there  are  certain  advantages  in 
having  a County  tribunal  of  that  kind. 

13.929.  But  my  question  was,  supposing  that  this 
particular  issue  did  not  arise,  you  would  get  all  the 
advantages  of  varied  local  knowledge  without  the 
fact  on  which  this  theory  of  partiality  is  based? — 
That  is  so. 

13.930.  Apart  from  that,  the  County  Council  have 
no  reason  per  se  for  being  interested,  except  in  the 
merits? — If  the  question  of  education  was  the  test, 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  partiality  would  be 
exercised  in  another  direction.  Of  course,  it  is 
conceivable,  as  elementary  education  is  one  of  our 
most  expensive  services,  that  we  might  be  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  it;  I do  not  say  that  we  should,  but 
if  paj'tiality  is  the  suggestion  it  might  operate  in 
that  direction. 

13.931.  Therefore,  there  is  an  argument  in  such  a 
case  as  this  for  so  re-arranging  educational  adminis- 
tration that  that  issue  does  not  arise  one  way  or  the 
other  on  the  creation  of  an  Urban  District? — Quite. 

13.932.  But  so  long  as  it  does  arise,  there  is  a pos- 
sibility of  oscillation  one  way  or  the  other? — 1 agree. 

13.933.  (Col.  Williams) : You  agree,  do  you  nos, 
that  the  principle  involved  as  to  dislocation  of 
administration  is  the  same  in  the  creation  of  an  Urban 
District  and  of  a County  Borough,  in  the  one  case 
out  of  the  Rural  Di.strict,  and  in  the  other  out  of 
the  County  area? — Yes,  it  .is  only  a question  of 
degree;  the  principle  is  the  same. 

13.934.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : I venture  to  put  it 
to  you  that  this  lack  of  impartiality,  or  possibility  of 
partiality,  cannot  be  confined  to  educational  ques- 
tions only.  I practi.se  in  an  Urban  District  which  is  a 
town  of  49,650  population.  Supposing  that  that  Urban 
District  Council  made  application  for  an  extension 
to  include  an  area  which  has  7,000  or  8,000  popula- 
tion ; having  regard  to  the  attitude  which  the  County 
Councils  have  taken  up  generally,  and  the  evidence 
which  they  have  given  before  this  Commission,  do 
you  still  say,  with  a knowledge  of  their  general 
policy,  that  such  a tribunal  would  be  impartial  in  the 
investigation  of  that  particular  application  for  ex- 
tension?— I believe  generally  that  they  would  !>e 
impartial,  but  I agree  that  there  is  the  liability 
that  you  suggest. 
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(Siv  WoMbt  Nicholas) : You  havo  been  very  fair, 
and  perhaps  this  is  hardly  germane,  but  you  are  such 
a valuable  witness’  that  I did  not  want  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  when  we  come  to  the  second  part  of  our 
inquiry. 

13.935.  (Chairman) : I cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
is  most  relevant  to  this  part.  Whkt  we  are  dealing 
with  is  the  creation  and  extension  of  County 
Boroughs  J that  is  the  first  part  of  our  inquiry, 
and,  as  Sir  Walter  has  pointed  out,  an  Urban 
District  may  not  be  able  to  reach  the  necessary 
population  because  the  County  Council  would  pre- 
vent them  from  extending  ?— It  would  be  just  a 
special  case,  arising  only  rarely,  as  far  as  I can 
see.  But  I thought  that  Sir  Whiter  was  coming  to 
something  else. 

13.936.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : With  regard  to  the 
cases  of  Urban  Districts  which  are  bordering  on 
50,000  population,  are  you  aware  of  any  cases  in 
which  they  have  sought  to  be  enlarged  so  as  to  include 
a population  above  50,000  before  seeking  a Charter  as 
a Municipal  Borough? — No,  I am  not  aware  of  any. 

13.937.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  You  were  kind  enough 
to  take  us  a short  time  ago  over  some  of  the  grounds, 
or  some  of  the  considerations,  which  your  County 
Council  would  take  into  account  in  determining 
whether  they  should  create  an  Urban  District  out 
of  a Rural  District? — Yes,  I think  that  I mentioned' 
something  of  that  kind  in  regard  to  the  extension 
of  Farnham. 

13.938.  I wonder  if  it  would  be  troubling  you  too 
much  if  I asked  you  to  give  us  a short  statement  of 
wha-t  the  grounds  are  which  your  County  Council 
consider?  There  are  a number  of  considerations. 
Ihere  is  the  question  of  a convenient  unit  for 
administration  j there  is  the  question  how  it 
affects  the  Rural  District — ^the  Rural  District  may 
or  may  not  be  agreed.  Generally,  if  it  is  not  too 
rich  a rateable  area,  very  little  opposition  is  raised. 
In  the  case  of  Cheam  there  was  very  considerable 
opposition,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
deprive  the  rural  area  of  a very  good  rateable  area. 
There  is  the  question  of  convenience  of  drainage — 
there  must  be  that — and  generally  of  securing  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a district  where  building  development  is 
going  on,  shall  I say,  the  amenities  of  urban  adminis- 
tration with  regard  to  cleansing  of  roads,  the 
collection  of  house  refuse,  and  a number  of  things  of 
that  kind;  and  there  may  be  quite  a number  of  other 
points. 

13.939.  I do  not  want  to  press  you  unduly,  but  you 
mentioned,  I think,  that  you  did  take  into  account 
the  possibility  of  the  dislocation  of  the  administration 
of  the  rural  area? — ^Yes. 

13.940.  And  you  said,  I think,  that  it  was  a question 
of  degree? — Yes. 

13.941.  Do  you  take  into  account  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  transferred  area? — I can  answer 
the  question  at  once — we  should  take  into  account 
the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants.  That  certainly  would 
be  one  point  for  consideration. 

13.942.  How  do  you  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants? — Usually  a good  deal  of  evidence  is 
given  with  regard  to  that;  the  petitioners  have 
collected  information,  and  the  opponents  have  col- 
lected information. 

13.943.  And  you  have  to  weigh  that  evidence? — 
Yes. 

13.944.  Do  you  regard  the  wishes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, when  you  have  arrived  at  them,  as  conclusive, 
or  only  as  one  of  the  elements  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration?— As  one  of  the  elements  to  be  taken  into 
comsideration.  Of  course,  in  a County  like  Surrey, 
where  we  are  anxious  to  get  on  with  all  our  Autho- 
lities,  rural  or  urban,  we  should  b©  very  glad  if  they 
were  with  us  in  any  alterations  we  proposed  to  make. 

13.945.  Obviously,  because  an  alteration  that  is 
made  with  the  goodwill  of  the  inhabitants  is  more 
likely  to  work  well  than  one  which  is  not? — It  is  not 
like  the  creation  of  a County  Borough — when  you 
have  lost  your  area  it  is  gone;  but  if  we’  change  a 
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boundary,  and  include  within  an  Urban  District  a 
portion  of  an  area  which  hitherto  has  been  in  a 
Rural  District,  we  have  to  live  and  work  in  harmony 
with  them  for  a long  time  afterwards. 

^13,946.  Quite,  but  I do  not  think  that  you  have 
given  me  a direct  answer  to  my  question.  Do  you 
regard  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  as  conclusive,  or 
merely  as  one  of  the  considerations  ? — As  one  of  the 
considerations  to  which  we  should  have  regard. 

13.947.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Does  there  happen 
to  be  any  instance  in  which  you  have  created  or 
enlarged  any  Urban  District  against  the  wishes  of 
the  inhabitants? — I cannot  call  to  mind  one  such 
case— I think  not.  A question  was  put  to  me  about 
the  number  of  cases.  We  have  also  dealt  with  two 
other  creations,  one  was  Haslemere  and  the  other 
Windlesham,  but  I think  both  have  been  done  more 
or  less  by  agreement. 

13.948.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : You  used  the  words 
the  goodwill  of  the  inhabitants  ”P — Did  I? 

13.949.  les.  If  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  were 
against  the  application,  you  would  not  regard  that 
as  being  with  the  goodwill  of  the  inhabitants? — No, 

I think  not.  I do  not  think  that  I used  the  words; 
they  perhaps  cam©  from  another  quarter. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I think  it'  was  “ the  good- 
will of  the  Rural  District  Council.” 

13.950.  (Chairman)  In  paragraph  13  you  deal  with 
the  question  of  cumulative  effect,  and  you  refer  us  to 
paragraph  69  of  Mr.  Dentes  evidence.  Have  you  seen 
Mr.  Dent’s  and  Mr.  Vibart  Dixon’s  examination  on 
that  subject?— I believe  I have  read  them. 

(Chairman) : Both  those  gentlemen  were  examined 
by  Mr.  Pritchard,  and  I think  that  they  both 
admits  that  there  were  very  considerable  difficulties 
in  dealing  with  the  question  of  cumulative  effect.* 

^ 13,951.  (Mr.  Biddell) ; I take  it  that  your  sugges- 
tion is  that  all  applications  arising  within  a given 
area  should  _ be_  dealt  with  together,  and  that  no 
further  applications  should  be  received  for  a term  of 
years?  If  that  suggestion  were  adopted,  this  diffi- 
culty as  to  cumulative  effect  would  be  to  a large 
extent  overcome,  would  it  not?— It  would,  yes.  I am 
not  m the  least  suggesting  that  the  first  step  should 
be  taken,  but  it  would  deal  with  it  if  the  conditions 
for  the  creation  of  a County  Borough  were  very  much 
stiffened  up ; and  if  this  continual  alteration  of  boun- 
daries were  prevented  by  regarding  a change  once 
effected  las  established  for  a long  period,  then  it  would 
be  overcome  to  some  extent. 

13.952.  That  would  involve  laying  it  down  that  all 
applications  within  any  particular  area  must  all  be 
made  within  a certain  period  of  time,  would  it  not? — 
Yes,  that  would  practically  be  so. 

13.953.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  In  fact,  you  would  have 
to  send  a Commission  round  to  various  parts  of  the 
country,  or  something  like  that.?— I am  not  wedded  to 
the  idea  of  having  a particular  time.  I can  imagine 
that  all  sorts  of  preparations  would  be  made  for  that 
particular  time,  and  it  would  be  almost  inviting 
trouble. 

13.954.  (Mr.  Biddell) : I thought  that  you  said  just 
now  that  you  rather  approved  of  the  idea? — No;  1 
said  that  it  would  have  a certain  effect  if  it  were 
carried  out;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  leave  us  free  and 
unfettered  from  alterations  over  that  period.  I am 
not  saying  that  I think  it  would  be  the  best  way  of 
dealing  with  the  problem. 

13.965.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  way  of  dealing 
with  this  question  of  cumulative  effect? — Of  course, 

I am  urging  very  strongly  that  things  should  remain 
as  they  are. 

13.966.  Yes,  we  always  come  back  to  that? — -And 
I am  urging  that  as  well  as  I can  in  the  interests 
of  good  local  government. 

13,957.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins):  On  that,  may  I put 
this  to  you?  You  agree  that  it  is  difficult,  in  con- 
nection with  any  one  inquiry,  for  a tribunal  to 


* See  County  Councils  Association  (Dent),  Q.  8644-50, 
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estimate  fully  tEe  argument  of  cumulative  effect? — 
Yes. 

13,968.  It  is  a very  difficult  tiling  to  do;  but  is  it 
your  view  as  set  out  here,  and  do  I understand 
you  aright,  that  the  cumulative  effect  is  so  impor- 
tant for  County  government  that  in  some  way  or 
othej'  it  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration? — I 
entirely  agree  with  that — it  ought  to  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

13.959.  And  the  object  desired,  good  government, 
made  as  permanent  as  possible,  cannot  be  realised 
if  cumulative  effect  is  ignored? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

13.960.  Of  course,  if.  the  figure  of  60,000  popula- 
tion no  longer  gave  a locus  standi  to  make  applica- 
tion for  County  Borough  status,  and  if  that  figure 
were  largely  raised,  the  whole  field  of  inquiry  would 
be  very  much  modified? — It  would  be  narrowed  down 
greatly. 

13.961.  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
150,000  or  200,000  were  the  requisite  population  to 
enable  a Borough  to  ask  to  be  detached  entirely 
from  an  Administrative  County,  then  the  cumula- 
tive effect  of  that  over  a long  period  of  years  might 
be  small  and  would  be  much  more  slow  in  operation? 
—Yes. 

13,9^2.  And  so  far  as  that  went,  that  would  meet 
to  some  extent  the  anxiety  of  the  Counties  which 
you  are  expressing .P — ^Yes. 

13.963.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Would  it  not  meet  it 
altogether,  because  there  would  never  be  any  more 
creations? — Well,  it  would  depend  on  the  first 
creation,  in  the  case  of  Surrey.  What  I am  urging, 
of  course,  in  this  paragraph  about  cumulative  effect 
is  rather  this,  that  if  you  establish  one  County 
Borough  in  any  part  of  Surrey  which  is  within  the 
Metropolitan  Police  District,  it  is  fairly  easy  for 
most  of  us  to  estimate  what  is  going  to  be  the  cumu- 
lative effect — the  early  cumulative  effect.  The  later 
cumulative  effect,  of  courae,  is  another  thing. 

{Chairman)  : Still,  you  have  the  example  of  Croy- 
don? Croydon  was  constituted  a County  Borough 
in  1888,  and  there  has  been  no  cumulative  effect  so 
far — we  have  been  told  there  has  been  no  extension 
of  Croydon? 

13.964.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I agree,  but  in  order 
to  secure  that  there  have  been  constant  battles, 
have  there  not? — Two  battles,  in  order  to  secure 
that,  and  a war. 

13.965.  A long  period  of  war? — And  a war,  during 
which,  of  course,  no  action  could  be  taken. 

13.966.  Then  in  the  thirty  years  there  have  been 
two  acute  conflicts  between  Surrey  and  Croydon  on 
the  subject  of  extension? — ^Yes. 

13.967.  There  have  been  four  or  five  3'ears  iff 
national  war,  during  which  local  government  was 
necessarily  stereotyped? — Yes. 

13.968.  And  there  is  now  another  interval  of  un- 
certain length,  preventing  change,  while  this  Com- 
mission survives — all  of  which  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  estimating  whether  the  fact  that  Croy- 
don has  not  been  more  successful  is  to  be  taken  as 
typical  of  the  whole  country? — ^I  do  not  attach  much 
importance,  if  I may  say  so,  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  escaped  so  far.  There  are  reasons  for  that, 
and  the  reasons  have  been  put  to  me.  There  is,  of 
course,  also  the  reason  that  after  the  war,  for  two 
or  three  years,  a considerable  number  of  applications 
were  rejected,  and  then  came  this  Commission,  so 
that  we  have  had  a respite  for  the  last  ten  years. 
But  I have  no  doubt  whatever  that  applications 
would  have  been  brought  forward  earlier ; in  fact, 
when  the  witness  from  Croydon  was  giving  evidence 
before  the  London  Commission,  he  distinctly  said, 
that  he  did  not  want  London  to  swallow  up  Croydon, 
but  when  it  was  put  to  him  that  Croydon  would  not 
mind  going  a little  further  beyond  its  borders,  he 
agreed.  They  are  very  anxious,  as  I know,  to  make 
a further  move. 

13.969.  I take  it  that  in  your  judgment  the 
maxim  applies  that  the  price  of  freedom  is  eternal 
vigilance  ? — Yes. 


13.970.  And  I take  it  you  would  like  to  be  relieved 
of  the  burden  of  eternal  vigilance? — I do  not  think 
that  Surrey  would  desire  any  greater  safeguards  than 
Yorkshire  or  Lancashire,  in  that  respect. 

13.971.  This  is  what  I want  to  get,  if  I may.  The 
cumulative  effect  is,  rightly  or  wrongly,  present  to 
you  and  your  colleagues  when  any  of  these  matters 
arise? — Yes. 

13.972.  And  it  creates  a state  of  things  in  which 
attention,  time,  and  thought  are  diverted  from 
County  administration  to  these  controversial  matters? 

— I have  tried  to  put  some  points  of  that  kind  before 
you  later  on  in  my  memorandum.  It  is  not  only 
waste  of  time,  and  a great  deal  of  valuable  time  is 
diverted  from  administrative  work,  but  of  course 
there  is  a good  deal  of  money  spent  in  matters  of  this 
kind. 

13.973.  {Chairman) : In  paragraph  14  you  deal  with 
the  afssociation  of  Boroughs  with  County  areas.  On 
the  last  sub-paragraph  of  14,  do  you  wish  us  to 
infer  that  no  area  should  ever  associate  with  a 
Borough  for  any  purpose? — No;  I should  not  like  to 
suggest  that  at  all. 

13.974.  But  that  should  be  a sort  of  precaution 
against  absorption? — ^On  the  contrary,  it  might  be 
convenient  in  some  cases  if  there  were  association,  if 
the  ultimate  effect  were  not  present  to  one’s  mind. 

13.975.  But  I understand  from  the  first  paragraph 
that  you  object  to  the  action  of  Parliament  in  form- 
ing these  Parliamentary  Boroughs? — No. 

13.976.  I mean,  you  cannot  object,  but  you  do  not 
approve? — I am  not  objecting  to  their  being  associated 
for  Parliamentary  purposes  at  aU,  but  when  they  are 
associated  for  Parliamentary  puposes  in  these  con- 
venient groups,  there  is  this  point  which  one  has  in 
mind,  that  they  may  take  the  next  step.  Then  there 
is  this  also  to  be  said,  that  until  the  Representation 
of  the  People  Act,  1918,  was  passed,  these  areas  were 
never  regarded  as  Boroughs  at  all  for  purposes  of  the 
Parliamentary  franchise;  they  were  County  Divisions. 
But  now  the  term  “ Parliamentary  Borough  ” has 
been  applied  to  these  particular  areas.  It  may  have 
no  significance  whatever;  they  have  been  called 
Parliamentary  Boroughs,  whereas  they  were  merely 
Parliamentary  Divisions  of  the  County  of  Surrey. 

13.977.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) ; As  in  Northampton- 
shire there  is  a population  of  70,000  which  is  now 
called  the  Daveoitry  Division,  and  Daventry  has  a 
population  of  3,500? — We  have  a case  in  Surrey,  of 
a Division  which  is  called  the  Epsom  Division.  It  is 
not  merely  a change  of  name,  but  a Division  has  been 
constitute  containing  about  70,000  population, 
because  that  was  the  basis,  of  course,  of  the  Repre- 
sentation of  the  People  Act,  and  such  a Division  has 
been  designated  in  three  cases  in  Surrey. a Parlia- 
mentary Borough. 

13.978.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : What  are  the  three 
cases  in  Surrey? — The  three  oases  are  the  very  ca.ses 
which  have  been  mentioned  this  morning — ^Wimble- 
don; Richmond,  with  Barnes,  Mortlake  and  Ham; 
and  Kingston,  with  Surbiton  and  The  Maidens  and 
Coombe. 

13.979.  And  they  call  them  Parliamentary 

Boroughs?— Yes.  The  Wimbledon  area  includes 

Merton  and  Morden. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I think  tliat  the  practice  of 
naming  the  Parliamentary  Division  of  a County  after 
the  principal  town  in  it  is  a good  deal  older  than  this 
Act? 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Oh,  yes ; it  has  occurred  for 
many  years  in  certain  cases,  but  as  a rule  the  Division 
was  only  named  after  the  principal  town  if  there 
was  a principal  town  of  some  size. 

1-3,980.  {Chairman) ; I take  it  you  are  afraid  that 
these  Parliamentary  Boroughs  in  Surrey,  having  got 
used  to  their  association,  may  want  to  turn  themselves 
into  Countj'  Boroughs? — I have  no  doubt,  if  they  put 
forward  an  application,  and  could  make  proper  repre- 
sentations later  on,  that  that  would  be  one  of  the 
grounds  put  forward. 
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13.981.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  You  object  to  this 
nomcnclaturo? — It  rathei'  suggests  what  should  be. 
May  I give  you  some  figures  here?  Wimbledon  has 
about  61,600  people  at  the  present  time.  That  has 
been  joined  with  an  Urban  District  within  the 
County  of  Surrey  containing  17,500  people — Merton 
and  Morden.  The  point  is  this,  that  Wimbledon  has 
been  joined  w'itli  Merton  and  Morden  and  called  a 
Parliamentary  Borough.  A number  of  other  districts 
have  been  associated  for  Parliamentary  purposes  in 
another  part  of  the  County;  they  are  merely  a division 
of  the  County,  and  they  are  named  the  Guildford 
Division  or  the  Epsom  Division,  but  none  of  them  are 
ciilled  Parliamentary  Boroughs.  Then  Kingston, 
with.  39,000  population,  lias  been  joined  with  Surbiton, 
which  has  about  19,600,  and  the  Maidens  and  Ooombe 
w'ith  about  14,600.  Surbiton  and  the  Maidens  and 
Coombo  are  Urban  Districts  within  the  County  of 
Smu'ey.  Those  three  di.stricts — no,  I must  be  care- 
ful— ^one  of  them  is  a Borough,  and  two  Urban 
Districts  have  been  joined  with  it  and  called  a 
Parliamentary  Borough. 

13.982.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Because  they  adjoin 
— is  that  your  point? — That  is  so.  I am  not  chal- 
lenging in  the  least  the  wisdom  of  grouping  them 
for  Parliamentary  purposes;  they  are  quite  rightly 
joined. 

{Chadrman) : They  were  actually  settled  by  the 
•S'p0aker’.s  Conference,  were  they  ? 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  No;  the  Speaker’s  Confer- 
ence left  to  a Sub-Committee  the  Division  nomen- 
clature. 

{Chairman) : I suppose  the  Surrey  Members  had 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  it? 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : There  was  an  inquiry  held 
in  most  Counties,  I think,  but  the  lactual  nomen- 
clature was  not  publicly  discussed;  it  certainly  wms 
not  in  tnvo  or  three  Counties  I know. 

13.983.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : Your  fear  is,  I suppose, 
that  these  places  being  called  Parliamentary 
Boroughs  miay  suggest  to  the  people  who  live  there 
that  they  should  become  Boroughs  or  County 
Boroughs  for  all  purposes? — Yes,  that  is  quite  so. 

13,084.  I should  think  that  is  very  well  founded? 
— If  you  call  it  a fear — the  fear  is  w'ell  founded? 

13.985.  Yes.P — Yes,  I think  that  is  quite  possible. 

13.986.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I live  in  one  of 
these  Parliamentary  Boroughs,  in  an  Urban  District 
wdiere  the  Parliamentary  Borough  is  Co-extensive 
ivith  the  urban  area  P — Yes,  I have  a number  of 
cases  of  that  kind. 

13.987.  It  is  called  a Parliamentary  Borough,  with 
two  Members Yes.  There  are  quite  a number  of 
cases  of  that  kind,  but  it  is  singular  that  in  three 
cases  where  the  districts  have  been  brought  together 
— the  three  cases  I am  concerned  with  are  in  Surrey. 
There  lare  quite  a number  of  oases  in  Middlesex,  but 
all  of  those  are  Urban  Districts  or  Boroughs,  w'ithout 
the  addition  of  any  other  place. 

13.988.  Your  point  being  this,  that  if  Richmond 
desiies  to  extend  its  boundaries,  you  will  have  the 
representation  covering  the  particular  area  already 
included  in  the  Parliamentary  Borough  of  Richmond? 
— Just  .so. 

13.989.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : You  think  that  the 
nomenclature  is  invidious? — It  is  merely  that  the 
name  suggests  that  they  are  Boroughs,  whereas 
Richmond  is  a Borough  and  Kingston  is  a Borough, 
but  tO'  Richmond  has  to  be  added  Barnes  and  Mort- 
lake,  with  35,000  population,  and  a small  place  called 
Ham  is  added  to  make  up  the  representation  for 
a Parliamentary  Division;  but  they  are  not  Boroughs. 

13.990.  {Ghaiirman) : Then  in  paragraph  16  you 

refer  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  London  Government,  in  paragraph  305, 1 think, 
of  tho  Report  ? T find  there  that  they  quote  your 
reply  to  Question  3189,  and  there  I think  that  you 
said  that,  in  your  opinion,  it  would  be  advantageous 
in  the  case  of  small  di.stricts  if  they  were  amal- 
gamated ? — Yes.  I quite  .agree  wdth  that. 

13.991.  And  in  Question  3766  you  .agreed  that  the 
Urban  Districts  -which  -were  carved  out  of  the  Croydon 


Rural  District  might  with  advantage  have  been  made 
larger  ? — Yes,  I still  agree  that  that  might  have  been 
done;  but  when  these  inquiries  are  held,  the  Com- 
mission will  know,  of  course,  -that  representations 
are  made  to  the  tribunal  by  the  old  Parishes,  and  they 
put  all  sorts  of  difficulties  in  the  way  of  too  much 
amalgamation;  hut  I quite  agree. 

13.992.  Any  way,  you  did  give  evidence  to  -Qiat 
effect? — I quite  agree  that  it  would  be  convenient 
if  it  could  be  done. 

13.993.  Do  3’-oii  approve  of  the  use  of  the  powers 
which  are  given  by  section  57  of  the  Act  of  1888 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  larger  areas? — No,  if 
you  mean  that  the  County  Council  would  necessarily 
oppose  the  formation  of  larger  areas. 

(Chairman) : Then  shall  we  pass  to  paragraph  17? 

13.994.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : On  the  last  three  lines 
of  that  paragraph,  why  do  you  say  that  the  “ loss  of 
these  centres  would  dislocate  the  whole  machinery 
of  County  administration  for  these  services”? — 1 
have  read  that  passage  very  carefully  two  or  three 
times,  and  I think  it  does  do  that.  It  looks  perhaps 
strong,  blit  it  is  necessary,  if  you  are  to  conduct  the 
County  business  properly,  to  have  the  urban  areas 
associated  with  you,  especially,  let  me  say,  for  the 
service  of  higher  education,  and  there  are  som^  other 
reasons  with  regard  -to  institutions,  and  so  on,  which 
must  in  the  nature  df  the  case,  I -think,  he  placed  in 
the  urban  areas. 

13.995.  I ivas  on  the  second  point?  I do  not 
quarrel  with  what  you  say  about  the  first  point,  the 
loss  of  the  centres  ; but  I wanted  to  pu-6  to  you  that 
in  many  Counties,  a number  of  County  institutions, 
-the  buildings,  and  so  on,  are  in  fact  situated  in  the 
County  Boroughs? — Well,  we  have  none  in  County 
Boroughs. 

13.996.  But  if  they  can  manage  with  them  in 
County  Boroughs,  you  could  ? — ^We  might  have 
to  manage  in  that  way.  I think  that  it  would  he 
very  inconvenient. 

13.997.  There  are  a great  many  Countiers- — my  own 
County  is  one,  the  West  Riding  is  another,  and 
Lincoln  is  another — where  the  offices,  the  central  offices 
of  the  County  Council,  are  in  a County  Borough? — 
I do  not  think  that  that  matters  at  all.  It  would  he 
quite  convenient  for  us.  It  is  the  case  that  w©  have 
offices  for  certain  of  our  Committees  in  London  itself, 
as  being  the  most  convenient  centre,  but  that  enforces 
my  argument  here. 

13.998.  I am  not  on  the  question  of  meeting,  but 
on  the  question  of  administration? — The  mere  fact 
that  one  has  offices  in  a County  Borough  I do  not 
think  would  affect  it  at  all,  but  it  shows  how  con- 
venient are  urban  centres  for  different  services.  If 
it  is  necessary  for  a County  to  have  its  offices  in  a 
County  Borough,  it  strengthens  my  argument,  I 
think. 

^ 13,999.  I cannot  quite  follow  that?  But  it  is  pos- 
sible, is  it  not — for  instance,  taking  a tuberculosis 
institution,  why  should  not  it  he  in  a County 
Borough?  I should  think  that  it  would  he  a 
most  undesirable  place,  as  a rule. 

14.000.  I should  have  used  only  the  word  “ dis- 
pensary ” ? — Assuming  that  these  areas  were  cut 
awa.y  from  the  County,  w©  should  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  establish  dispensaries  for  the  rest  of  the 
County',  still  in  the  urban  centres. 

14.001.  What  I want  to  put  is  this?  Supposing 
you  ha-s^e  a Borough  X,  which  is  a large  Borough  of 

49.000  inhabitants,  and  it  is  a convenient  centre  for 
the  suiiounding  districts,  and  that  Borough  ge-ts  to 

60.000  inhabitants  and  becomes  a County  Borough, 
IS  it  any  less  a convenient  centre,  with  its  railway  sTnd 
road  services  and  tramway  services? — In  the  con- 
ditions I am  putting  before  the  Commission  it  is  un- 
lik-e]y  that  it  woul-d  be  a centre. 

change  its  place,  does 
R;  No,  blit  if  you  could  imagine  the  creation  of  a 
County  Borough  in  the  centre  of  this  map 

14.003.  But  there  is  not  a big  Borough  there  now? 
—I  am  asking  for  imagination  in  this  case. 

14.004.  Yes,  but  I am  asking  for  facts  P — Well  I 
am  proceeding  all  the  way  through  here  on  the 
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assumption  that  this  area  of  Surrey  within  the 
Metropolitan  Police  District  is  an  area  that  might  he 
mei-ged  in  one  or  more  County  Boroughs.  They  would 
then  not  form  a centre,  quite  clearly,  for  the  rest  of 
the  County,  which  would  he  here. 

14.005.  But  they  do  not  now;  they  are  eccentric, 
are  they  not? — ^Yes,  ihut  they  are  centres  for 
administration  at  the  present  time. 

14.006.  Why? — ^Because  we  have  to  administer  the 
whole  area,  and  none  of  them  are  County  Boroughs. 

14.007.  But  they  are  centres  of  administration,  not 
only  for  themselves,  hut  you  teU  us,  for  an  area 
adjoining? — ^Yes,  for  higher  education. 

14.008.  Why  are  they  centres  for  that  area  adjoin- 
ing— ^you  have  given  us  the  reason  here — “ as  the 
con.venient  centres  for  the  provision  of  such  .services, 
both  hecause  the  services  are  primai-ily  required  in 
the  poipulous  areas  .and  hecause  the  urhan  centres  are 
easy  of  access  hy  road  or  rail  from  the  adjoining 
Rural  Districts.”  Would  they  he  lees  easy  of  access 
if  they  were  maide  into  County  Boroughs? — No.  But 
we  should  have  to  enter  into  arrangements  wdth  the 
County  Borough  Councils,  hecause  the  schools  and 
institutions  would  pass  to  the  control  of  the  County 
Boroughs  which  were  established. 

14.009.  But  why? — I think  that  that  is  the  natural 
order  of  things. 

14.010.  But  I want  to  follow  this  up,  hecause  it  is 
a rather  important  point.  The  buildings  do  not 
automatically  iiass  to  the  County  Borough? — I know 
that  point,  hut  the  people  do,  and  the  services 
required  do. 

14.011.  The  people  in  this  area  I am  speaking  of 
are  the  people  in  the  area  round? — ^Outside? 

14.012.  The  people  outside,  for  whom  in  the  past 
you  have  found  that  the  town  is  the  most  convenient 
centre.  What  I want  to  know  is,  why  cannot  it  he 
used  as  a centre, -either  hy  joint  use  with  the  County 
Borough,  which  I can  assure  you  is  qui-te  common,  or 
hy  your  simply  continuing  to  use  this  centre — I am 
merely  ’on  the  question  of  administration,  not  on  the 
question  of  cost — why  cannot  this  spot  of  ground  he 
so  used  still? — ^If  it  is  merely  a question  whether  they 
would  still  remain  convenient  centres,  it  is  conceiv- 
ahle  that  for  some  portion  of  the  area  they  would 
still  he  as  goo-d  centres. 

14.013.  Then,  the  last  sentence,  which  says,  “ Lo.ss 
of  these  cen-tres  would  dislocate  the  whole  machinery 
of  County  administration  for  these  services,”  must 
be  modified  in  that  sense? — Yes,  you  may  modify  it 
to  a certain  ex-tent,  hecause,  assuming  we  lost  that 
area,  immediately  that  came  about  we  should  have 
to  proceed  to  re-arrange  the  whole  of  the  administra- 
tion throughout  the  rest  of  the  County,  and  for  a 
time  it  is  conceivable  that  we  might  have  to  make 
some  of  these  centres  useful,  hy  agreement  or  other- 
wise. 

14.014.  And  -the  extent  to  which  you  would  have 
to  re-arrange  the  whole  County  administration  would 
he  a question  of  .degree,  according  as  .it  was  one 
County  Boi'ough,  or  two  or  three  were  created,  and 
so  on? — Yes. 

14.015.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : Is  there  not  a feeling 
of  very  strong  County  sentiment  in  these  matters? — 
Yes. 

14.016.  For  instance,  the  existence  of  railways  and 
highways  radiating  from  aggregations  of  population 
is  a circumstance  over  which  the  County  has  not  had 
control — I mean,  it  is  the  march  of  events? — It  is 
the  march  of  events — the  way  the  railway  goes  the 
population  goes. 

14.017.  I am  dealing  with  these  aggregations  of 
population  which  are  situated  outside,  and  do  not 
form  County  Boroughs.  Does  .the  Clerk  of  your 
Council  reside  in  the  County  of  Surrey? — Yes,  he 
does. 

14.018.  Is  it  a condition  of  his  appointment — ^is  he 
Clerk  of  the  Peace? — He  is  Clerk  of  the  Peace;  he 
does  live  within  Surrey. 

14.019.  You  do  not  generally  appoint  officers  of  the 
County  Council  who  live  in  Middlesex,  do  you? — 


As  a rule  we  require  them  -to  live  within  a reasonable 
distance  from  the  County  Hall — four  miles. 

14.020.  The  County  ratepayers’  sentiment  being 
that  they  expect  the  people  who  are  getting  their 
bread  and  cheese  in  the  County  to  reside  in  the 
County,  -and  .take  part  in  the  County  obligations? — 
Yes. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : As  I gather,  one  of  the 
points  on  dislocation  was  ,put  by  Sir  Lewis  Beard, 
and  I quite  agree  -with  him  that  the  difficulty  could 
'be  met  in  the  way  he  suggests,  hut  you  would  liave 
this  difficulty,  .that  you  would  have  servants  who  are 
in  the  pay  of  the  County  Council  residing  within 
the  area  of  the  County  Borough 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I deny  that  entirely ; .1  never 
suggested  anything  of  the  kind. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : But  you  would  have  those 
institutions  there? 

(Sir  Levns  Beard)  : People  do  not  generally  reside 
in  their  offices. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : But  they  would  reside  in  the 
towns  in  which  the  institutions  are? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Not  of  necessity. 

14.021.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : I think  that  you  will 
find  in  some  Counties  that  what  I am  putting  has 
become  .a  very  vexed  question.  Taking  an  elementary 
.school,  I know  that  some  Authorities,  for  instance, 
say  that  not  only  must  the  teachers  reside  within  the 
County,  hut  they  must  reside  ivithin  the  vicinity  of 
their  schools,  in.  order  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  scholars 
after  they  have  left  the  school? — Yes. 

14.022.  What  view  would  the  County  ratepayer  take 
of  an  official  who  was  draiving  a large  salary,  and 
was  compelled  owing  to  the  force  of  circumstances  to 
live  in  a County  Borough? — I am  qui"te  sure  it  would 
not  work  out  quite  in  the  way  Sir  Lewis  has  sug- 
gested. 

14.023.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I was  speaking  from 
experience.  I know  whore  it  does  work  out? — Well, 
we  have  this  experience.  We  have  the  County,  and 
we  have  Croydon  at  the  iiresent  time.  It  is  true  that 
Croydon  is  at  the  extreme  north-east  oorne.r,  let  us 
SAj,  of  the  County,  and  the  problem  does  not  arise. 
I will  answer  the  question  rather  in  this  way.  Our 
County  Hall,  after  long  discussion  of  the  rival  claims 
of  Kingston  and  Guildford,  was  placed  at  Kingston ; it 
was  a little  before  my  time.  If,  of  course,  Kingston 
and  the  surrounding  district  became  a County 
Borough,  I think  that  we  should  no  longer  meet  at 
Kingston;  it  would  he  quite  inconvenient,  and  we 
should  probably  have  to  make  a centre  at  Guildford, 
with  offices  in  London. 

14.024.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : 1 want  to  understand 
fully  your  argument?  At  the  present  time  all  these 
different  towns  which  are  in  the  threatened  area,  as 
you  call  it,  are  themselves  within  the  County  for 
certain  administrative  purposes? — Yes,  they  are. 

14.025.  Those  purposes  include,  for  instance,  deal- 
ing with  tuberculosis? — Yes. 

14.026.  So  that  there  would  he  a dispensary, 
probably,  in  some  of  them.  And  each  dispensary  is 
equipped,  I take  it,  for  the  benefit  of  those  living 
in  the  town,  and  for  those  living  outside  the  town 
within  a certain  radius? — Tliat  is  exactly  the  case. 

14,027-8.  The  whole  area  served  all  alike  paying 
rates  to  the  County  ? Even  the  building  pays  rates  ? — 
Yes. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Then  if  that  town  were  taken 
out  of  the  County,  is  it  your  argument  that  you  would 
then  have  to  re-arrange  the  services?  All  that  part 
of  the  services  which  dealt  with  the  people  in  the  town 
would  he  necessarily  handed  over  to  the  County 
Borough  Council  of  the  town,  would  it  not? 

(Sir  Tjewis  Beard) : I think  that  I can  shorten  this? 
I did  not  suggest  that  it  would  not  be  iieces,sary  to 
reorganise;  I only  took  exception  rather  to  the 
extreme  form  in  which  it  was  put,  and  Mr.  Holland 
was  good  enough  to  suggest  that  some  imulification 
might  he  made  of  that  extreme  form.  1 did  not  want 
to  suggest  that  there  would  not  have  to  he  some  re- 
organisation. 
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14.029.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I follow,  but  may  1 
put  the  stress  in  the  way  it  occurs  to  me?  (To  the 
Witness) : Therefore  the  result  would  he  that  instead 
of  one  piece  of  administrative  machinery  for  the  town 
and  the  neighbourhood,  you  would  have  to  have  two 
pieces,  one  for  the  town  and  one  for  the  neighbourhood 
round? — Assuming  it  was  one  County  Borough.  If 
there  wore  two  or  more,  it  would  have  to  be  multi- 
plied. 

14.030.  Take  one  County  Borough  simply — you 
would  either  have  to  have  a Joint  Committee  or  a 
joint  arrangement,  or  you  would  have  to  have  a 
separate  dispensai'y  for  the  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood outside  the  County  Borough,  for  whom  you  were 
still  respon.sible? — Yes. 

14.031.  In  your  judgment,  is  it  helpful  or  injurious 
to  break  up  the  existing  tuberculosis  administration 
into  a number  of  Joint  Committees  for  some  parts  of 
the  County? — I should  strongly  deprecate  breaking 
it  up. 

14.032.  And  similarly  with  regard  to  provision  for 
mental  defectives? — ^Yes. 

14.033.  And  similarly  with  regard  to  the  organisa- 
tion of  higher  education? — Yes. 

14.034.  Assuming,  on  the  one  band,  that  a County 
Borough  when  created  would  be  friendly  and  willing 
to  oo-oporate,  and  assuming,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  County  Council  recognise  the  importance  of  co- 
operation and  seeing  that  the  people  in  the  big  town 
have  a great  share  in  managing  it,  with  good  feeling 
and  good  sense  on  both  sides — in  your  judgment  is 
the  present  system,  by  which  the  whole  County  shares 
the  responsibility,  and  forms  the  organisation,  better 
than  a system  broken  up  into  several  pieces,  which 
may  or  may  not  agree  to  act  jointly? — I think  it  is 


entirely  disadvantageous  to  divide  up  urban  and 
rui'al  areas  into  separate  compartments. 

14.035.  Even  when  it  only  goes  so  far  as  to  shut  out 
of  the  County  the  larger  urban  areas? — Yes. 

14.036.  And  therefore  the  submission  here,  to  which 
Sir  Lewis  quite  fairly  took  the  objection  that  the  loss 
of  these  centres  would  not  dislocate  the  whole 
machinery  of  County  administration — which  was  your 
way  of  putting  it — is  to  this  extent  correct,  that 
parts  of  the  machinery  would  as  a matter  of  fact  be 
dislocated? — Parts  of  it  would  be  quite  dis- 
located, and  a great  deal  would  have  to  be  done  in 
other  districts  to  remedy  the  dislocation. 

14.037.  Is  it  your  experience  of  the  body  politic  of 
the  County,  as  with  the  human  body,  that  if  you 
dislocate  any  part  of  it,  it  is  a painful  and  tedious 
time  before  you  get  it  to  work  as  well  as  it  did 
before? — I cannot  think  myself  that  corresponding 
advantages  would  accrue. 

14.038.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  do  your  County  Coun- 
cil attach  great  importance  to  this  paragraph? — We 
do. 

14.039.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : What  do  you  do  with 
your  mental  defectives  now;  where  do  you  send  them 
to? — ^We  have  them  boarded  out  in  different  places. 
We  have  no  mental  defective  home. 

14.040.  You  have  no  mental  defective  home  in  any 
are  that  might  become  a County  Boi'ough? — No,  we 
have  not.  It  is  associated  with  the  County  medical 
service. 

14.041.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : That  is  all  I want 
— the  County  medical  service,  which  would  be  broken 
up? — Which  would  be  broken  up.  We  have 
two  special  schools. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 

(The  evidence  of  Mr.  Holland  was  resumed,  on  the  30th  May,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence 

for  the  Thirty-Fov/i'th  Hay.) 
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Mr.  harry  G.  PRITCHAR.D, 

Mb.  MICHAEL  HESELTINE,  O.B.  (Secretary). 
Mb.  J.  a.  LAWTHER,  M.B.E.  (Assistant  Secretary) 


Mi-.  Abthor  Colijns,  E.S.A.A.,  recalled  and  further  examined. 


(Mr.  Collins) : May  I make  a statement  to  the 
Commission  before  I begin?  I promised  that  I 
would  do  my  best  to  reserve  to-day  in  order  to 
render  to  the  Commission  all  the  assistance  possible, 
but  unfortunately  it  has  happened  that  this  meeting 
of  the  Commission  falls  on  a day  when  Parlia- 
mentary Committees  are  sitting,  and  I am  due  to 
be  in  three  difierent  Committee  Rooms  during  the 
course  of  to-day.  In  those  circumstances,'  with 
the  co-operation  of  your  Secretary,  I arranged 
with  Sir  David  Brooks  of  Birmingham  to  come  here 
at  eleven  o’clock,  in  order  that  he  might  take  my 
place  and  carry  on  with  his  evidence  during  the 
flay.  I certainly  hope  to  be  free  to-morrow.  I hope 
that  the  Commission  will  forgive  the  slight  dis- 
turbance which  this  may  import  into  their  proceeil- 
ings. 

(Chairman) : I hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  be 
free  to-morrow,  because  your  evidence  is  very 
imiportant  evidence,  and,  speaking  personally,  I 
think  that  it  is  very  inconvenient  that  it  should  be 
interrupted?  Without  breaking  new  ground,  is 
there  anything  which  we  might  ask  Mr.  Collins  now 
to  clear  up  in  any  of  the  evidence  which  he  gave 
before — not  anything  that  would  take  a long  time, 
but  any  smaller  points? 

14.042.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : There  is  one  point 

which  perhaps  I might  be  allowed  to  put  to  Mr. 
Collins?  It  is  a single  point,  and  it  is  on  the  ques- 
tion of  financial  adjustment.  In  the  Act  of  1913 
there  is  a proviso.  I have  not  got  it  before  me  at 
the  moment,  but  it  will  be  familiar  to  the  minds 
of  members  of  the  Commission,  because  it  has  been 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Keen.*  After  providing  in  the 
financial  adjustment  for  the  division  between  the 
two  parties  of  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account, 
the  Schedule  to  the  Act  goes  on  to  say,  in  Part  II, 
which  deals  with  compensation  for  increase  of 
burden,  that  no  alteration  made  under  the  former 
provision  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  calculating 
the  compensation  for  increase  of  burden? — ^Yes,  that 
IS  so. 

14.043.  It  says : “ Provided  that  no  alteration  of 
income  in  consequence  of  an  apportionment  under 
Part  I of  the  Schedule  shall  be  taken  into  account  ” ? 
—Yes. 

14.044.  Mr.  Keen  wias  asked  about  that,  but  I do 

not  think  that  you  were  present,  Mr.  Collins,  when 
he  was  asked  about  it?  Mr.  Keen  said  that  he  did 
not  understand  what  that  meant,  and  that  it  might 
be  taken  to  mean  that  if  you  made  an  alteration  of 
income  under  Part  I by  taking  away  from  the  County, 
and  giving  to  the  County  Borough,  a portion  of  the 
Excherjuer  contribution,  you  were  not  to  take  that 
into  account  in  calculating  the  increase  of  burden  ? — 
Yes.  

* County  Councils  Association  (Keen),  Q.  1],.546  _/**  (lY, 
709). 


14,046.  As  I understood  him,  he  said  that  that  was 
a meaning  wliich  he  did  not  accept.  Now,  assuming 
that  I am  right — and  I shall  perhaps  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  Mr.  Keent  about  this,  as  I want  to 
ask  Mr.  Collins  about  it — assuming  that  that  is 
correct,  and  that  that  proviso  does  not  apply  to  such 
•a  case,  that  is  to  say,  that,  in  spite  of  that  proviso, 
you  must  give  compensation  for  increase  of  burden 
owing  to  an  adjustment  of  the  Exchequer  contribu- 
tion, I want  to  know  what  the  consequences  would  be, 
and  I want  to  put  an  illustration  to  you  and  to  see 
whether  it  is  correct?  The  first  thing  you  do  in 
dealing  with  the  Exchequer  contribution  is  to  appor- 
tion to  each  of  the  parties  the  prior  charges  on  the 
Exchequer  Contribution  Account? — That  is  so. 

14.046.  Amongst  those  prior  charges  I will  take 
as  an  illustration  the  Union  officers’  grant,  w'hich  is 
a grant  of  a fixed  sum  of  money  on  account  of  Union 
officers’  salaries? — ^Yes. 

14.047.  Now  assume — which  must  be  correct— that 
there  is  a Poor  Law  Union  concerned? — ^^Certainly, 
that  is  so. 

14.048.  And  that  up  to  now  the  County  Council 
have  paid  out  of  the  Exchequer  contribution  the 
v'hole  of  the  Union  officers’  grant  in  respect  of  that 
Union  ? — Yes. 

14.049.  They  have  paid  that  out  of  the  Exchequer 
Contribution  Account? — That  is  right. 

14,060.  When  you  come  to  the  adjustment,  the 
Union  officers’  grant  is,  of  course,  divided  by  the 
Minister  of  Health  between  the  two  Authorities  by 
apportionment  ? — Yes. 

14.051.  And  each  of  them  becomes  liable  for  part  of 
it.*’ — Yes. 

14.052.  You  therefore  give  to  each  of  them  the 
shai'e  they  have  to  find  for  the  Union  officers’  grant 
as  a first  charge  upon  their  Exchequer  Contribution 
Account? — That  is  right.  The  share  of  the  income 
follows  absolutely  the  share  of  the  liability. 

14.053.  If,  in  addition  to  that,  you  give  the  County 
Council  compensation  for  loss  of  income  because  they 
have  lost  that  much  income  to  the  Exchequer  Oon- 
tiibution  Account,  are  you  not  going  to  leave  the 
Borough  to  pay  the  charge  for  the  Union  officers’ 
grant  without  giving  them  any  fund  out  of  which  to 
pay  it,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  are  you  not  going  to 
relieve  the  County  of  a certain  amount  of  payment 
towards  the  Union  officers’  grant,  and  yet  leave  them 
that  fund  out  of  which  it  is  paid  ? — That  is  right. 

14,064.  I am  putting  that  as  an  illustration  of 
what  I think  would  be  the  consequence  of  what  I 
judge  to  be  the  interpretation  Mr.  Keen  put  upon 

it? Yes.  On  the  other  hand,  my  own  view  is  th.rt 

there  can  be  no  question  about  what  the  proviso 

t See  County  Councils  Association  (Keen),  Q.  15,498/  (IV, 
942). 
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means.  I have  never  personally  douhted  that  what 
it  did  mean  was  that  yon  must  apportion  income  and 
liability  on  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account 
properly  pro  rata,  and  that  you  should  not  call  upon 
the  party  taking  over  liabilities  to  be  disadvantaged 
qua  Exchequer  Contribution  Account  by  being  left  in 
a position  subsequently  to  be  deprived  of  the  income 
wherewith  to  pay  its  liabilities.  That  is  the  way  i 
should  put  it,  and,  as  I say,  personally  I have  no 
doubt  at  all  that  that  is  the  intention  and  the  result 
of  that  proviso. 

14.055.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : In  other  words  you  do  not 
want  an  adjustment  upon  an  adjustment P — That  is 
so.  Otherwise  you  never  would  end  it. 

14.056.  (iS'i?-  Lewis  Beard) : Has  that  been  your 

practice  in  adjustments  which  you  have  had  to  carry 
out.? — Yes. 

14.057.  Has  that  been  accepted  on  the  other  sideP 
I have  never  known  it  questioned. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : If  I remember  rightly,  when 
we  had  the  pleasure,  of  hearing  Mr.  Collins  before,  _we 
had  not  got  to  that  part  of  his  memorandum  which 
dealt  with  financial  adjustment  separately,  and  there- 
fore I hope  I may  be  allowed,  not  to-day,  but 
to-morrow,  w'hen  he  is  here,  to  ask  him  questions  on 
this  matter?  We  have  not  taken  any  evidence  from 
him  on  that  question. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : No.  My  only  reason  for  put- 
ting this  question  was  that  I thought  that  it  was  an 
isolated  question,  and  your  Lordship  suggested  that 
we  might  ask  something  which  would  not  take  up  too 
long  a time? 

14.058.  (Chairman) : Quite  so.  I think  that  it 

would  be  better  not  to  ask  any  further  questions  upon 
that  to-day,  but  to  leave  it  for  a subsequent  occasion  ? 
— There  is  one  matter  which  perhaps  I might  also 
deal  with  ivithin  the  limits  you  suggested,  My  Lord, 
as  being  a matter  self-contained,  so  to  speak,  and 
that  is  the  general  outline  of  the  counterclaim  on 
behalf  of  the  respondent  to  'a  claim  for  compensation 
for  increase  of  burden.  An  example  of  such  a claim* 
and  couuterclaimt  was  inserted  as  an  Appendix  to 
the  evidence  of  .Mr.  Keen  and  myself  by  arrangement 
with  him  after  we  had  both  given  our  joint  evidence. 
Unless  .some  comment  is  made  to  the  Commission  on 
that  counterclaim,  tlie  answer  of  the  respondent  to 
the  claim  for  bim-den,  that  Appendix  will  appear  in 
the  Minutes  of  Evidence  as  an  addition  to  the  record 
upon  which  no  oral  evidence  has  been  offered;  and  if 
the  Commission  think  it  convenient,  I would  offer  a 
few  observations  upon  it  which  would  fall  into  their 
proper  place  in  your  evidence,  and  at  my  next 
appearance  you  could  include  it  in  your  general 
questions. 

14,069.  If  you  have  anything  to  add  we  might 
perhaps  take  that  now.  You  are  dealing  with  the 
financial  adjustment  made  on  the  formation  of  the 
Crayford  Urban  District  out  of  the  Dartford  Rural 
District,  and  the  particulars  are  given  in  Appendix 
LXXIIIJ? — Yes,  I propose  to  deal  from  the  respon- 
dent’s point  of  view  with  the  second  of  the  two  illus- 
trative oases  for  which  the  Commission  asked.  That 
shows  a specimen  form  of  claim  for  financial  adjustment 
between  a Rural  District  Council  and  a newly-formed 
Urban  District  Council.  Apart  frotm  the  adjustment 
of  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account,  which  is  a 
very  complicated  process,  but  arises  only  in  the  case 
of  the  creation  of  County  Boroughs,  this  claim  raises 
three  important  points  of  principle  which  I think  tliat 
I might  explain  to  you,  arising  between  any  area 
which  has  lost  completely  a part  of  its  area  by  the 
formation  of  a .self-contained  district. 

14,060.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Do  you  mean  that 
those  three  points  which  arise  in  the  case  of  an  Urban 
District  being  formed  out  of  one  or  more  Rural 
Districts  are  precisely  analogous  to  those  which  arise 
when  a County  Borough  is  created  or  extended  and 
takes  in  parts,  or  the  whole,  of  County  districts? 

* .“ipc  Appcudi.K  LXXIIL  statement  A,  page  778. 

t See  Appendix  IjXXITI  Statement  li,  page  784. 

t See  Appendix  LXXIII,  page  778. 


— ^Yes ; but  more  particularly  where'  a County 
Borough  is  created  out  of  a County.  There  are 
three  principles  to  which  I wish  to  draw  the  Com- 
mission’s attention,  though  I am  not  laying  them 
down  as  dicta  or  dogma,  but  merely  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  these  three  principles  quite 
apart  from  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account.  The 
first  one  is  the  measure  of  burden,  which  is  purely  a 
financial  matter.  The  second  is  the  period  of  years’ 
purchase  to  be  allotted  to  it  in  settlement  of  the 
claim.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  financial  effect  on  the 
administration  of  the  remaining  County  area.  I 
think  that  it  might  help  .the  Commission  if  I just 
reviewed  these  matters  from  the  respondent’s  point 
of  view,  if  you  will  permit  the  term,  I mean  the 
point  of  view  of  the  party  upon  whom  the  claim 
is  made.  It  might  be  helpful,  I think,  if  I indicated 
to  you  broadly  what  the  attitude  of  the  respondent 
is  in  dealing  with  these  three  elements  in  the  claim. 
Thq  increase  of  the  burden,  the  number  of  years’ 
purchase  to  compensate  for  the  increase  of  the  bur- 
den, and  tlie  effect  on  the  financial  administration 
of  the  Authority  from  which  an  area  is  taken  away, 
are  the  three  points.  (1)  First  of  ail,  a*'  regards  the 
measurement  of  the  burden.  It  is  most  difficult  to 
measure  increase  of  burden,  when  areas  of  this  kind 
are  altered,  by  past  or  present  figures  only.  To 
illustrate  that  point  I will  deal  with  roads  alone. 
Whether  one  regards  the  possibilities  of  adjusting 
figures  as  being  open  to  abuse  or  as  governed  by 
circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 

claimg,nts,  it  nevertheless  remains  a fact  that, 
when  the  claim  for  compensation  is  made 

after  an  alteration  of  an  area,  it  is  frequently  found 
that  the  expense  which  has  been  incurred  by  the 
Authority  which  has  lost  this  area — a County  Coun- 
cil or  a Rural  District  Council  or  whatever  it  may 
be — is  not  normal.  There  are  various  explanations 
of  that,  and  one  of  the  principal  ones  is,  I think, 
this.  If  a County  Council  or  ,a  Rural  District  Coun- 
cil, or  an  Urban  District  Council,  who  are  likely  to 
lose  some  of  their  area,  know  that  there  is  an  inquiry 
hanging  over  the  heads  of  the  local  administration 
— to  use  their  own  term — they  are  not  likely  to 
commit  themselves  until  the  issue  is  disposed  of  (for 
a matter  of,  say,  twelve  months  or  eighteen  months 
at  the  outside)  to  any  great  amount  of  expenditure 
on  account  of  the  area  in  question,  for  two  reasons : 
first,  the  less  they  spend  on  that  area  prior  to  any 
transfer  of  it,  the  greater  the  claim  they  may  make 
for  increase  of  burden. 

14.061.  What  does  that  last  sentence  of  yours 
mean?  You  say,  the  less  they  spend  the  greater 
their  claim  for  increase  of  burden? — Yes,  the  less 
they  spend  prior  to  severance,  the  less  expense  they 
have  to  credit  us  with  as  being  burden  from  which 
they  are  relieved  in  the  terms  of  the  1913  Act,  and 
upon  which  they  are  liable  to  a counter-claim. 

14.062.  As  I follow  you,  the  less  they  have  spent 
recently  under  the  shadow  of  this  proposed  change, 
you  say  the  more  they  therefore  claim? — Yes. 

14.063.  Why? — It  follows  that  as  they  have  col- 
lected so  much  from  this  area  in  rates,  the  less  they 
spend  out  of  those  rates,  the  greater  the  burden 
which  they  allege  falls  upon  them  when  they  lose  the 
area. 

14.064.  I follow? — There  is,  therefore,  first,  that 
aspect  of  the  matter  to  be  considered.  Secondly, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  the  Local  Authority 
who  are  losing  or  likely  to  lose  this  area  are  not  likely 
to  do  anything  more,  even  if  they  fulfil  their  duties 
wholly,  in  the  way  of  progressive  development  than 
they  need.  For  example,  they  are  not  likely  to  build 
a new  school  or  sanction  the  establishment  of  a new 
secondary  school,  or  to  improve  a road,  or  to  buy 
land  for  development  of  public  services  in  the  area. 
Therefore,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  the  figures 
relating  to  the  time  immediately  prior  to  the  ap- 
pointed day  have  very  often  to  be  looked  at  very 
critically  before  one  can  accejit  them  as  the  measure 
of  bui'den  for  which  it  would  be  proper  to  make 
payment. 
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14.065.  Your  second  point  is  that  they  are  not 
iikeily  to  spend  freely  on  the  needs  of  an  area  likely 
to  he  severed?  Is  not  that  what  you  mean? — They 
are  not  likely  to  spend  freely  in  the  way  of  im- 
provements, for  example. 

14.066.  Does  not  that  depend  on  the  supposition, 
which  may  be  true  or  untrue,  that  they  will  not  get 
what  they  consider  to  be  full  compensation  ? Do  you 
follow  what  I mean? — Yes. 

14.067.  I am  not  prejudging  it,  but  does  not  that 
depend  on  the  sense  of  uncertainty  or  unreliability 
about  what  they  would  get?  Supposing  they  knew 
that  an  area  was  likely  to  be  taken  from  them, 
but  that  the  compensation  from  their  point  of  view 
would  be  whoUy  adequate,  the  inhibitive  tendency 
would  surely  be  thereby  removed,  would  it  not? — I 
have  no  doubt  at  all  that  if  the  compensation  were 
so  generous  as  to  leave  them  in  no  doubt  that  there 
would  be  no  loss  to  them,  that  would  be  so,  except 
in  the  rare  case  in  which  there  was  vicious  objection 
to  any  extension  at  all. 

14.068.  I only  thought  that  I would  put  that  to 
complete  your  statement,  and  make  it  fully  cover  the 
whole  ground.  This  tendency  not  to  spend  money 
freely,  of  which  you  have  told  us,  turns  on  an 
anxiety  on  the  point  whether  they  will  get  full  com- 
pensation for  having  lost  the  area? — I agree  that 
that  is  so  to  a certain  extent,  but  it  does  not  entirely 
explain  it.  Even  prior  to  the  West  Hartlepool  judg- 
ment, and  certainly  between  the.West  Hartlepool  judg- 
ment and  the  passing  of  . the  1913  Act,  as  one  might 
suppose,  whenever  an  area  was  marked  out  for  exten- 
sion, and  particularly  in  a Rural  District  when  a 
potential  Urban  District  within  a Rural  District  gave 
signs  of  becoming  an  Urban  District  of  itself,  even 
apart  from  matters  of  compensation,  they  were  much 
more  safe  in  refraining  from  expending,  and  thereby 
becoming  possessed  of  a profit,  as  it  were,  than  they 
were  in  going  on  spending  in  the  hope  of  getting 
it  back  even  by  the  most  liberal  terms  of  com- 
pensation. 

14.069.  The  pre-Hartlepool  era  was  not  looked  upon 
as  being  ideal  and  perfect? — Do  you  mean  in  the 
terms  of  compensation  ? 

14.070.  Yes? — I have  never  heard  any  County 
Council  suggesting  that  the  pre-West  Hartlepool  basis 
of  adjustment  gave  the  Counties  any  cause  for 
complaint  at  all. 

14.071.  I a,m  only  putting  it  to  you  that  it  was  not 
ideal.  I quite  follow  what  you  say  ? — ^Well,  then,  in 
those  circumstances,  when  the  respondents  have  to 
deal  with  a claim  for  compensation  for  increase  of 
burden,  the  general  practice  is  for  them  to  submit 
evidence  to  the  arbitrator  as  to  what  would  be  a fair 
allowance  to  make  for  the  maintenance  of  the  service 
which  is  brought  into  question  by  this  adjustment. 
In  the  matter  of  roads,  for  example,  while  the  claim 
of  the  claimants  is  usually  founded  upon  figures 
either  prior  to  or  just  after  the  aj>pointed  day,  as  well 
as  at  the  appointed  day,  the  respondents  always  say 
that  these  figures  do  not  oiler  much  of  a guide  because 
of  the  present  abnormal  times,  and  because  of  this 
tendency  of  which  I have  spoken ; and  therefore  they 
submit  evidence  to  the  arbitrator  as  to  what  ought  to 
be  the  fair  cost  of  this  sei-vice.  Between  those  two 
schools'  of  thought  lies  a great  deal  of  difference 
between  the  view  formed  of  the  fairness  of  the  1913 
Act  by  one  side  or  the  other.  The  claimants,  be  they 
County  Councils,  Rural  District  Councils  or  Urban 
District  Councils,  whenever  they  are  losing  an  area, 
are  al'W'iays  inclined  to  allow  their  views  to  be 
influenced  by  figures,  and  the  figures  which  they  have 
before  them  are  the  figures  of  what  they  have  drawn 
in  rates  fi-om  the  area  on  the  one  hand,  and  what 
their  books  show  that  they  have  spent  in  the  area  on 
the  other  hand ; and  they  look  to  somebody  to  get  that 
balance  for  them.  As  against  that  view,  the 
respondents  always  say  that  these  figures  may  mean 
but  very  little.  Our  view  is  that  what  the  arbitra- 
tor should  decide  is  a fair  allowance  to  make  for 
the  normal  cost  of  this  seiwice,  and  what,  therefore. 


is  the  compensation  for  increase  of  burden  which  the 
Authority  losing  this  area  should  be  entitled  to  claim 
and  receive?  I have  mentioned  that  at  some  little 
length,  because  I shall  deal  witli  it  very  fully  in  due 
time,  and  I thought  that  I would  indicate  that  when 
the  Commission  are  looking  at  the  respective  claims 
made  by  a claimant  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  answer 
of  the  respondent  which  we  have  put  in  as  a specimen 
on  the  other  hand,  they  will  find  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  difference  between  the  parties  lies  in  the 
standard  they  adopt  from  which  to  view  their 
estimated  burden.  (2)  The  second  point  of  priiiciiile 
is  the  question  of  the  number  of  years’  purchase 
which  is  to  be  allotted  to  whatever  burden  the 
arbitrator  finds  is  due  for  compensation.  Again, 
reviewing  very  briefly  the  essential  differences 
between  the  parties,  the  claimants  generally  proceed 
before  the  arbitrator  on  the  assumption  that,  almost 
as  a matter  of  course,  whatever  the  burden  is,  the 
Act  has  said  that  there  should  be  a mjaximum  of  15 
years’  purchase,  and  that  is  the  figure.  In  very  few 
cases  indeed  does  one  find  any  attempt  'to  exercise 
discretion  in  iallotting  to  the  respective  headings  of 
burden  a number  of  years’  purchase  other  than  15 
years.  I have  had  oases  in  which  compensation  for 
16  years  has  been  claimed  for  a liability  only  running 
for  three  years. 

14.072.  {Chairman) ; Was  that  number  awarded  by 
the  arbitrator? — No.  Immediately  we  pointed  it  out 
to  the  arbitrator  the  claim  was  amended. 

14.073.  YTiat  you  are  saying  is  not  that  the  arbi- 
trator awarded  15  years’  purchase,  but  that  the  claim 
was  made  for  15  years? — That  is  right.  We  have  had 
C'ther  oases,  too — I want  to  put  it  quite  fairly  to  the 
Commission — in  which  loans  have  been  running  for 
35  or  40  years,  and  loan  charges  have  been  brought 
into  the  claim  and  16  years’  purchase  claimed  on 
them.  Taking  that  case  as  an  example,  many  Local 
Authorities  are  under  the  impression  that  they  can 
only  get  16  years’  purchase  whatever  the  burden  is. 

I wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  to  the  Commission — as 
1 have  had  to  do  on  a fair  number  of  occasions  else- 
where— that  claims  for  loans  are  adjusted  on  the 
capital  basis  and  not  on  the  annual  basis  at  all.  1 
have  found  a fair  number  of  Authorities  who  assume 
that  where  they  have  a loan  carrying  with  it  annual 
instalments  of  principal  and  interest  for  another  30  or 
40  yeUrs,  this  “ iniquitous  ” Act  prevents  them  from 
getting  more  than  15  years’  purchase.  When  it  is  ex- 
plained to  them  that  loan  charges  do  not  come  into 
this  burden  adjustment  at  all,  but  are  an  asset  or 
liability  apportioned  almost  strictly  on  the  assessable 
value  of  the  share,  and  that  a capital  sum  is  paid 
over  for  the  assessable  value  of  the  share  outstanding, 
their  view'  i.s  very  much  modified. 

14.074.  (Mr.  Fritchard) : The  reason  for  that  is,  I 
suppose,  that  an  adjustment  of  loans  is  not  under  the 
Act  of  1913  at  all,  but  under  the  Act  of  1888? — Quite 
right. 

14.075.  {Chairmam.) : The  loan  is  quite  clearly  out- 
side the  Act  of  1913? — Yes. 

14.076.  You  are  telling  us  that  occasionally  the  ad- 

justment of  loans  and  the  adjustment  of  other  burdens 
are  confused  in  the  minds  of  claimante? — Yes.  1 

should  not  like  to  mention  the  name  of  the  County 
Council,  because  this  was  a case  in  which  1 ■ft'as  acting 
for  a County  Council.  1 have  this  case  particularly 
in  my  mind,  although  it  is  far  from  being  an  isolated 
example.  The  County  Council  submitted  to  mo  the 
claim  they  had  put  in,  and  I said:  “You  Irave  claimed 
for  15  years’  purcha.se  of  annual  value  towards  a run 
of  30  years?  ’’  They  said  : “ Yes,  that  is  one  of  our 
objections  to  this  dreadful  Act.”  When  it  was  pointed 
out  to  them  that  they  should  withdraw  all  loans  from 
the  adjustment  claim  and  put  them  into  a separate 
capital  claim  under  the  Act  of  1888,  and  that,  as  the 
assessable  value  of  the  share  of  the  district  severed 
was  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  they  must  undertake 
responsibility  for  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  debt,  then, 
when  they  saw  what  was  left  in  the  claim,  and  by 
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iiow  laucli  tlie  claim  was  increased  in  consequence, 
they  took  very  much  more  rosy  views  of  the  Act  of 
1913. 

14.077.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : You  were  a very  faith- 
ful adviser  ? — I do  not  say  that,  but  it  is  a commonly 
misunderstood  Act,  and  even  County  Councils,  in  my 
e-Kperience,  have  not  quite  realised  some  of  the  bene- 
fits that  this  Act  gives  them. 

14.078.  That  is  the  Act  of  1888? — The  Act  of  1868 
linked  up  with  the  Act  of  1913. 

14.079.  (Chairman) : But  that  mistake  or  misunder- 

standing is  never  in  the  mind  of  the  -arbitrator?  It 
is  always  put  right.? — Always.  I am  only  speaking 

now  of  the  general  view  that  some  County  Councils 
hold. 

14.080.  1 only  want  to  get  it  clear  on  the  notes? — 
Those  -are  the  views  of  the  County  Council,  not  of 
the  .arbitrator.  I -am  not  goin-g  to  repeat  my 
memorandum,  in  which  I lay  stress  on  the  fact  that 
16  years’  purchase  was  a compromise  figure.  There 
are  those  sitting  round  the  table  who  know  very 
much  more  of  the  history  of  the  figure  of  15  years 
than  I -do.  But  I must  make  it  quite  clear  also  that, 
60  far  as  I know,  no  respondent  to  a claim  has  ever 
seriously  suggested  that  because  15  years’  purchase 
was  tlie  figure  allotted  the  claimant  at  a time  when 
30  years’  represented  perpetuity,  it  therefore  followed 
that  evei'y  item  which  was  permanently  a burden 
should  now'  be  the  siibjeot  of  valuation  at  no  more 
than,  say,  7J  years’  purchase,  because  the  value  of 
money  is  doubled.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Boroughs 
who  have  mostly  to  answer  to  this  Act  almost 
universally,  in  my  exiperi-ence,  recognise  that  if  the 
burden  is  permanent  and  there  can  be  no  question 
of  its  permanency,  the  proper  figure  to  allot  to  it  is 

15  yeai-s’  purchase;  -and  no  suggestion,  within  my 
knowledge,  is  seriously  I'eceived  by  -an  arbitrator  that 
simply  because  the  old  figure  was  30  and  at  that  time 

16  was  allotted,  -au-d  because  the  price  of  money  has 
since  increased,  therefore  even  for  a permanent 
burden  the  number  of  years’  purchase  should  be 
reduced  pra  rata.  As  I say,  1 -am  not  aware  that 
any  serious  claim  to  that  effect  has  ever  been  made, 
and  even  if  it  were  I personaly  could  not  support  it 
on  a -permanent  burden.  And  I do  not  know  of  a 
case  in  which  an  arbitrator  has  taken  that  view' 
himself  in  -any  one  of  the  awards  with  which  I have 
been  concerned. 

14.081.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Do  you  tliink  that,  where 
it  is  recognised  that  the  burden  is  a permanent  one, 
the  arbitrators  as  a rule  give  16  years’  pui'chase? — 
Yes.  That  is  my  view.  Now  I should  like  to  mention 
one  or  two  ck'cumetances  to  the  Commission  which 
show'  that  it  is  not  right,  speaking  quite  broadly,  to 
assume,  as  so  many  claimants  -do,  and-  indeed  as  some 
of  tbe  Avitnesses  before  this  Commission  hai'e  done,  that 
they  have  a cause  for  grievance  where  -an  arbitrator 
does  not  award  15  years’  purchase.  The  Commission 
will  correct  me  if  1 -am  wrong,  but  my  impression  is 
that  a great  deal  of  the  evidence  offered  to  the  Com- 
mission has  been  directed  not  so  much  to  the  iniquities 
of  the  1913  Act  as  to  the  alleged  iniquities  of  arbitra- 
tors under  the  Act;  and  oases  have  been  given  to  you 
in  which  an  arbitrator  did  things  Avhich  in  the  opinion 
of  some  -of  the  witnesses  could  not  -be  justified;  and 
their  vieiv  has  been,  I think,  partly  that  the  Act 
of  1913  is  responsible,  and  partly  that  some  arbitrator 
took  a w’holly  wrong  view  of  the  merits  of  the  claim. 
My  ansAver  to  that  is  this.  I am  not  going  to  make 
any  suggestion  at  all  in  any  single  case  that  an 
arbitrator’s  a-Avard  w'as  Avrong.  I take  an  arbitrator’s 
aAvard  as  I get  it,  and  say  nothing  more  about  it. 

I should  never  question  before  any  tribunal  a decision 
given  by  an  arbitrator.  An  arbitrator  has  all  the 
evidence  before  him  Avhen  he  makes  his  a-Avard,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  produce  before  this  Commission. 
Some  of  these  sittings  last  a considerable  time,  and 
if  I Avere  the  arbitrator  in  some  of  them  I should 
have  great  difficulty  in  deciding  Avhat  was  the  exact 
number  of  years’  purchase  to  allot  to  a given  burden. 


because  its  effect  is'  inllueiiced  by  so  many  circum- 
stances. The  leading  cii'cumstance  as  to  the  number 
of  years’  purchase  is  this.  Can  eA'idence  be  given  to 
the  arbitrator  to  satisfy  him  that  the  loss  which  is 
at  present  suffered  by  an  Authority  pai'ting  with  a 
bit  of  their  area  is  alw'ays  liable  or  likely  to  be  the 
same,  or  greater?  My  general  experience  is  that  in 
very  few  cases  in  Avhich  an  area  is  ripe,  on  the 
merits,  for  addition  to  a Borough,  can  any  County 
or  Urban  District  or  Rural  District  Council  submit 
satisfactory  evidence  to  sIioav  that  the  profit 
Avhich  they  vvere  making  out  of  that  area 
Avhen  taken  aivay  from  them  was  likely  permanently 
to  endure.  One  of  the  very  reasons  which 
prompts  the  responsible  tribunal  to  put  it  into  the 
town,  or  to  make  it  a County  Borough,  or  otherwise  to 
alter  its  local  government  statue,  is  that  it  wants 
a better  service  than  that  which  it  has  got,  and 
unless  you  can  establish  that  before  the  tribunal 
you  have  no  chance  whatever  of  taking  the  area. 
In  most  cases,  if  that  area  is  ripe  for  a higher 
status  of  government,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Authority  who  have  got  it,  who  are  administering  it 
at  the  norriial  or  average  level  or  standard  of 
administration  for  the  Avhole  population  under  their 
jurisdiction  Avould  have  to  raise  the  existing  outside 
standard  Avithin  a very  short  time  to  cater  for  the 
needs  of  the  people  within  the  particular  area  in  ques- 
tion; and  therefore  the  profit  that  is  made  out  of  that 
area  is  not  an  enduring  profit.  That,  broadly,  is 
an  inevitable  circumstance  Avhich  presents  itself 
AA'hen  a change  of  statue  or  alteration  of  boun-darics 
is  made,  and  therefore  if  you  produce  evidence  to 
the  arbitrator — ^as  both  sides  do — indicating  clearly 
that  this  loss  Avhich  the  Authority  claiming  com- 
pensation are  at  present  enduring  could  not  be 
regarded  as  permanent,  the  arbitrator  is  bound  to 
take  it  into  account,  and  usually  does.  (3)  Thirdly, 
and  lastly,  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  administration 
of  the  Authorities  from  w'hich  these  areas  are  taken 
aAvay.  Administration  expenses  broadly  fall  under 
tAvo  heads,  which  we  have  put  in  our  counter- 
claim, salaries  and  establishment  charges.  In 
allotting  the  number  of  years’  purchase,  there  are 
very  few  Authorfties  Avho  could  show  that  not  for 
lo  years  Avill  they  have  an  opportunity  of  adjusting 
their  salaries  and  establishment  expenses  so  as  to 
meet  automatically  the  change  of  burden.  If  the 
Commission  can  imagine  any  business  establishment 
they  knoAV  of,  I will  try  and  give  them  a commercial 
simile.  If  you  can  imagine  any  business  establish- 
ment you  knoAv  of,  or  any  Local  Authority  you  knoAV 
o-f,  and  you  are  asked  to  say,  assuming  you  lose  a 
part  of  your  area,  will  you  not  be  able  to  make 
such  adjustment  in  your  -administration  as  Avill 
correct  it  before  the  end  of  15  years,  I doubt  very 
much  whether  any  member  of  this  Commission  would 
find  himself  able  to  saj'  -that  he  could  not.  When- 
ever an  area  is  taken  out  of  a Countj'  or  an  Urban 
District  or  any  other  Local  Authority’s  sphere  of 
jurisdiction,  it  is  commonly  suggested  -that  Avhatevcr 
that  area-  has  paid  toAvards  the  establishment 
expenses  representing  the  officers’  salaries,  or  the 
expenses  of  keeping  up  the  Town  Hall  or  otherAvise, 
is  a good  subject  for  a claim  for  15  years’  purchase, 
and.  usually  Avhatever  that  payment  is,  gross,  is 
regarded  as  the  burden.  There  is  no  saving  credited 
AvhateA'er.  Noav  I suggest  that  -the  true  view  to 
take  is  a view  Avhich  is  regularly  submitted  to  the 
arbitratois  by  the  respondents,  namely,  that  one  of 
the  elements  Avhich  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Com- 
mittee, AA'e  think,  must  have  had  in  their  minds 
AA'hen  they  said  that  15  years’  should  be  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  yeare’  purchase,  was  that  in  respect 
of  items  such  as  establishment  expenses  and  salaries 
and  the  like,  thei'e  must  -be  an  opportunity  to  sub- 
mit to  the  arbitrator  evidence  as  to  how  long  that 
burden  Avould  be  likely  to  endure.  To  take  15  years 
as  the  period  over  which  that  burden  is  likely  to 
endure,  that  is,  to  assume  absolute  standardisation 
of  all  the  expenses  of  the  Authority  Avhich  has  lost 
the  area  on  salaries  and  establishment  charges,  is 
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an  extremely  long  period  to  take.  Wle  therefore 
generally  say : “ We  assess  your  compensation  for 
losses  of  contribution  towards  salaries  at  not  more 
than  10  years,  and  your  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  Town  Hall,  postages,  stationery,  printing,  adver- 
tising, rents,  rates  and  taxes,  and  the  like,  probably 
at  five  years.  We  assume  that  in  the  first  of  those 
periods,  namely  in  10  years,  you  will  be  able  to  adjust 
your  staff  by  reason  of  your  remaining  area  requiring 
pretty  well  the  same  staff  as  it  would  have  had  before; 
and  with  regard  to  establishment  expenses,  that  the 
lopping  off  of  the  severed  area  automatically  reduces 
your  expenses  on  printing,  postages,  stationery  and 
so  on,  and  that  if  you  get  five  years’  purchase  for 
them  you  have  done  very  well.”  Those  are  the  three 
differences  in  principle  between  the  views  that  the 
parties  adopt  when  they  go  before  an  arbitrator  with 
these  claims,  and  if  the  Commission  would  be  good 
enough  in  looking  at  the  published  Minutes*  which  are 
before  them  to  compare  the  reply  of  the  respondents 
with  the  claim  put  in  by  the  claimants,  they  will,  I 
think,  be  able  to  follow  a little  better  the  differences 
in  principle  between  the  parties,  and  as  they  will  see, 
the  effect  upon  a perfectly,  impartial  mind  of  these 
two  claims  may  be  gathered  from  filie  arbitrator’s 
award.  You  will  see  the  summary  of  the  claim  in 
Schedule  7 of  the  Appendix.*  The  Dartford  Rural 
District  claimed  15  years’  purchase  on  everything. 

14,082.  (Ohairman) : Against  the  Orayford  Urban 
District? — ^^Yes.  They  said;  “ Every  burden,  we  can 
prove,  will  last  for  more  than  16  years,  and  therefore 
we  want  16  years’  purchase,”  Now  we  said,  for 
reasons  urhich  were  given  in  that  case : “ In  respect 
of  highways  we  think  that  you  are  entitled  only  to 
7J  years’  purchase,  and  in  respect  of  salaries  we  say 
that  you 'are  entitled  only  to  3 years’  purchase.”  On 
that  I may  say  that  in  that  very  case  it  was  proved 
that  their  salaries  and  their  list  of  officers  had  been 
entirely  recast  after  they  had  lost  this  area,  and  that 
they  still  had  to  put  new  officers  in  because  they  were 
under-staffed  at  the  time  of  severance;  but  yet  they 
claimed  16  years’  purchase.  We  said,  3 years’  pur- 
chase for  salaries,  and  5 years’  purchase  for  loss  of 
establishment  charges.  The  claimants  claimed 
£55,519  5s.  6d.,  .and  we  responded  with  an  admission 
of  liability  of  £6,970. 

14,083.  I think  we  had  better  leave  this?  It 
is  impossible  to  follow  without  having  the 

* See  Appendix  LXXIIl,  page  778. 


figures  before  us? — Quite  so.  The  difference  between 
the  two  claims  broadly  was  that  they  claimed 
£55,519  5s.  6d.  in  this  particular  case,  and  we 
admitted  £6,970,  and  the  arbitrator  awarded 
£19,956. 

14,084.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : Who  was  the  arbitrator  ? — 
Mr.  Jeeves. 

14,086.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : You  say  that  tliey  were 
under-staffed,  and  1 do  not  understand  why  in 
respect  of  the  staff  they  were  entitled  to  any  cx>m- 
pensation? — We  thought  not. 

14.086.  1 thought  that  you  said  that  you  offered 
them  3 year’s’  purchase? — We  did.  We  offered  them 
3 years’  purchase  because  we  had  not  the  information 
before  we  went  into  the  arbitration  room,  and  it  was 
only  when  we  got  their  witnesses  under  cross- 
examination  that  we  found  that  we  had  offered  them 
too  much.  In  brief,  my  observations  are  directed  to 
help  the  Commission  to  follow  the  essential  differ- 
ences between  the  parties  in  the  view  they  take  of 
the  Act  of  1913. 

14.087.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : There  is  one  question 
which  I should  like  to  ask  you  about  the  practice. 
Are  you  familiar  with  the  practice  under  the  former 
Act? — Yes,  certainly. 

14.088.  You  remember  that  under  that  the  maxi- 
mum was  30  years’  imrohase? — Yes. 

14.089.  It  was  not  laid  down  by  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  it  was  the  practice? — Yes. 

14.090.  Do  you  remember  what  the  practice  was 
with  respect  to  officers’  salaries,  and  so  on  P — Always 
le.s6  than  30  years’  purchase,  in  my  experience. 

14.091.  Was  it  sometimes  as  low  as  7 years’  pur- 
chase?— I think  that  I remember  a case  of  6 years’ 
purchase,  but  I will  take  7 years’. 

14.092.  1 also  remember  a case  of  5 years’  purchase. 
It  has  been  as  low  as  5 to  7 years’  purchase  even 
when  the  maximum  for  main  roads  was  30  years’? — 
Yes. 

14.093.  (Mr.  liiddell) : 1 think  that  you  said 

previously  that  it  is  only  in  the  minority  of  these 
cases  that  you  ever  go  to  arbitration  at  all?  Most 
of  them  are  settled? — Yas,  that  is  so.  1 should  think 
one  in  five  cases  goes  to  arbitration,  not  more; 
XJCihaiJfi  less  than  that. 

14.094.  (Chairman):  If  you  have  nothijig  more  to 
say  on  that  point,  we  will  not  go  any  further  with 
that  now.  We  shall  lurpe  to  see  you  tomiorrow? — 
Yes.  I must  apologise  for  having  to  break  off  my 
evidence  this  morning. 


(The  Witne.^s  withdrew.) 


Sir  D.avtd  Brooks,  G.B.E.,  called  ami  examined. 


14.095.  (Chairman)  : We  are  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  Sir  David,  for  having  varied  the  time  of  your 
appearance  because  Mr.  Oollins  .had  to  give  evidence 
before  a Parliamentary  Committee  this  morning. 
You  are  going  to  give  evidence,  are  you  not,  on 
behalf  of  the  Association  o,f  Municipal  Corporations? 
— Yes. 

14.096.  You  have  given  us  an  interesting  memoran- 
dum of  your  evidence.  Il  do  not  think  that  we  need 
read  it  paragraph  by  paragraph,  but  we  will  take 
it  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  if  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  amplify  ajiything  as  you  may  wish,  you 
will  then  perhaps  allow  us  to  ask  you  questions  on 
the  paragraphs  as  they  come  up? — If  you  please. 

ASSOCIATION  OE  MUNICIPAB  CORPORATIONS. 

Memorandum  oe  Evidence  by  Sir  David 
Brooks,  G.B.E. 

1.  I am  an  Alderman  of  the  City  Council  of 
Birmingham.  I was  Lord  Mayor  of  this  City  from 
January,  1917,  to  November,  1919.  I am  Chairman 
of  the  Salaries,  Wages  and  Labour  Committee,  and 
for  a considerable  iieriod  (which  recently  terminated) 


I was  Chairman  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee 
of  the  City  Council.  1 have  also  been  Chairman  of 
the  Einance  and  Watch  Committees.  1 was  also 
Chairman  of  the  Extension  of  Boundaries  Negotia- 
tions Sub-Committee,  which  had  entire  charge  of  the 
negotiations  which  led  up  to  the  extension  of  the 
City  of  Birmingham  in  1911.  As  the  Commission 
may  perhaps  know,  this  was  the  most  comprehensive 
extension  in  area  and  in  th<;  |)0|)ulation  of  the 
absorlied  districts  that  h.-is  evei'  taken  place  in 
Englatid. 

Creation  and  Extension  oe  (.'ounty  Boroughs. 

2.  I desire  to  make  in  the  first  place  a few  obser- 
v.Ttions  ujjon  the  statements  contained  in  the  Pre- 
liminary Memorandum*  of  the  County  Councils  Asso 
elation,  which  I have  carefully  read. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Act  of  1888. 

3.  In  paragraphs  3,  4,  5 and  6 of  their  Memoran- 
dum it  is  suggested  that  the  provisions  of  the  1888 
Act  for  creating  County  Boroughs  are  subsidiary  to 

* See  Appendix  LXII  (111,  437). 
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the  main  principles  of  the  Act  and  are  to  be  regarded 
as  a mere  exception,  which  it  is  sought  to  transform 
into  a general  rule. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  1888  Act  wias  undoubtedly 
the  creation  of  a representative  body  for  the  purposes 
of  County  government,  in  substitution  for  the  Jus- 
tices who  previously  had  governed. 

I believe  the  Act,  as  first  drafted,  provided  for 
the  creation  of  eight  County  Boroughs,  but  eventually 
it  was  extended  to  all  Boroughs  then  having  a larger 
population  than  50,000,  together  with  some  ancient 
Cities  and  Boroughs  having  a less  population. 

It  was  recognised  at  that  period  that  a 50,000 
population  should  ipso  facto  entitle  a Borough  to  be 
a self-governing  body  and  to  be  a County  of  itself, 
thereby  supporting  the  main  principle  of  the  Act 
in  its  object  of  creating  a representative  form  of 
County  government  throughout  the  country. 

Had  there  been  at  that  date  more  towns  with  a 
similar  population,  in  addition  to  those  specified  in 
the  Third  Schedule,  they  would  doubtless  have  been 
created  County  Boroughs. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  be  said  that 
the  provisions  creating  the  County  Boroughs  were  in 
any  way  subsidiary  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  Act, 
but  rather  that  their  creation  was  inherent  to  the 
proper  fulfilment  of  such  a purpose. 


14.097.  (Chairman)  : In  the  first  paragraph  you 
tell  us  of  your  long  connection  with  the  City  of 
Birmingham,  and  your  long  experience.  I am  sure 
that  you  speak  with  great  authority  in  all  that  you 
say.  Coming  to  paragraph  2,  perhaps  I might 
observe  that  the  statements  which  were  contained  in 
the  preliminary  memorandum  of  the  County  Councils 
Association  have  been  considerably  modified,  or  at 
any  rate  modified  to  some  extent,  by  the  oral  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Dent  and  others  in  the  course  of 
examination  by  question  and  answer P May  I ask 
you  if  you  have  read  all  the  evidence  P — I based  this 
evidence  of  mine  on  the  preliminary  memorandum 
submitted  to  the  Commission  by  the  County  Councils 
Association.  I have  read  a good  deal  of  the  evidence 
which  has  been  given  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry, 
but  not  the  whole  of  it.  It  seemed  so  voluminous 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  me  to  digest  the 
whole  of  it  within  .the  limited  time  at  my  disposal, 
but  I have  done  my  best  to  keep  myself  in  touch 
with  the  character  of  the  evidence  which  has  been 
submitted. 

14.098.  Bearing  that  in  mind,  and  the  modifications 
which  have  come  to  your  notice  iwhen  reading  the 
orall  evidence,  I think  that  we  may  pass  on  to 
paragraph  3 of  your  memorandum,  which  deals  with 
the  purpose  of  the  Act  of  1888.  You  say  that;  in 
paragraphs  3 to  6 of  the  preliminary  memorandum 
of  the  County  Councils  Association  it  is  suggested 
that  the  provisions  of  the  1888  Act  for  creating 
County  Boroughs  are  subsidiary  to  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  the  Act? — I suggest  that  those  provisions 
were  an  inherent  part  of  the  Act,  or  rather  of  the 
scheme  of  local  government  established  by  the  Act  of 
1888. 

14.099.  Your  suggestion  is  that  as  the  Act  con- 
stituted County  Councils,  so  it  constituted  County 
Boroughs,  normally  towns  with  a population  not  less 
than  60, 000 P Is  that  your  suggestion? — Yes. 

14.100.  And  that  both  were  entitled  to  equal 
consideration  P — ^Yes. 

14.101.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : As  a matter  of  fact, 
if  you  were  describing  what  occurred  in  1888  on  oath 
for  judicial  purposes,  ivould  you  not  be  prepared  to 
say  that  the  original  main  object  of  the  Bill  was  to 
establish  representative  government  in  the  Counties, 
or  to  develop  it?  In  the  course  of  preparing  the 
measure  the  Government  had  to  take  account  of  the 
fact  that  there  ivere  important  cities,  ten  of  which 
were  originally  entirely  left  out  of  the  scheme,  but 
as  the  Bill  became  an  Act  all  the  Boroughs  with 


populations  then  not  less  than  50,000,  together  with 
two  or  three  others,  were  as  a matter  of  fact  kept 
out  of  what  may  be  called  the  general  scheme  of  the 
Bill.  Is  not  that  roughly  what  it  comes  to,  apart 
from  emotion  on  either  side? — 'I  think  that  the  BiU, 
or  the  Act  as  we  may  tei-m  it,  seemed  ito  me  to  pro- 
vide a system  of  local  government  for  the  whole  of 
the  country,  not  for  County  Councils  in  particular, 
treating  the  County  Boroughs  as  an  exception. 

14.102.  They  were  obviously  an  exception  as  the 
Bill  was  .first  brought  in? — I look  upon  the  Act  as 
establishing  a scheme  for  the  local  government  of 
the  country. 

14.103.  As  it  was  first  brought  in,  I quite  agree 
that  it  was  a scheme  'under  which  special  treatment 
was  given,  most  properly,  no  doubt,  to  ten  great 
cities  ? — Yes. 

14.104.  -4nd  as  the  Bill  -went  through  Parliament, 
that  special  treatment  was  extended  to  all  Boroughs 
with  populations  then  not  less  than  50,000,  together 
with  tivo  or  three  others  which  were  under  50,000 
population,  for  special  reasons  ? — ^Yes. 

14,106.  What  I want  to  ask  you  is  this?  Con- 
sidering the  history  of  that  Bill  in  Parliament,  and 
that  Parliamentary  exigencies  had  their  full  play  in 
determining  its  career,  do  you  still  say  that  if  there 
bad  been  more  towns  of  a similar  population  thev 
would  doubtless  have  been  created  County  Boroughs? 
Supposing  there  had  been  double  the  number  of  towns 
over  60,000  population,  do  you  feel  happily  confident 
that  the  Bill  would  have  taken  the  final  form  which 
it  did? — I think  that  it  is  fair  to  assume  so,  because 
all  the  Boroughs  with  not  less  tha.n  60,000  population 
at  that  time  were  included  in  the  Third  Schedule. 

14.106.  But  supposing  there  had  been  double  the 
number,  the  effect  upon  the  totality  of  the  country 
would  have  been  greater  than  was  the  case  with  the 
actual  number  then  existent? — It  is  rather  difficult  to 
say  what  Parliament  would  have  done  in  a different 
set  of  circumstances. 

14.107.  Precisely,  and  it  was  because  you  undertook 
that  enterprising  view,  that  they  would  doubtle.ss 
have  created  double  the  number  of  County  Boroughs, 
that  I ventured  to  ask  you  the  question.  Will  you 
not  agree  then  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  Parlia- 
ment in  different  circumstances  would  have  done? 
That  is  all  I want  to  put  to  .you  ? — My  own  view  is 
that  if  there  had  been  more  Boroughs  with  a popula- 
tion of  not  less  than  60,000  they  would  have  been 
included. 

14.108.  In  that  speculative  realm  opinion  plays 
without  hindrance  ?— It  always  does,  I think,  in  that 
realm. 

14.109.  Just  one  other  question  on  this?  Speaking 
generally,  the  fewer  the  duties  of  a Local  Authority 
the  smaller  is  the  indispensable  size  of  its  area? 
Is  not  that  true? — No.  I do  not  quite  agree  with 
that  proposition.  I think  that  a small  unit  of  local 
government  may  still  have  important  duties,  or  even 
many  duties.,  to  perform. 

14.110.  As  the  duties  to  be  performed  increa.se  in 
number  and  complexify,  the  argument  for  increasing 
the  size  of  the  unit  gathers  strength,  does  it  not? — 
That  may  be  so. 

14.111.  We  are  trjdng  on  this  Commission  to  find 
a maximum  amount  of  agreement  rather  than  the 
maximum  amount  of  disagreement? — Yes. 

14.112.  At  the  time  of  the  1888  Act,  the  duties 
imposed  either  upon  County  Councils  oi’  upon  County 
Borough  Councils  were  much  fewer  than  they  are, 
happily  or  not,  to-day? — ^I  agree. 

14.113.  They  were  not  only  fewer  in  number,  but 
they  Avere  less  intensive  in  quality,  ivere  they  not.^ — 

I agree. 

14.114.  So  that  when  any  suggestion  is  made  which 
would  of  necessity  involve  change  in  the  existing 
areas,  those  facts,  you  would  agi’ee,  are  relevant  to 
an  inquiry  such  as  this  Commission  is  directed  to 
make? — I think  so. 

(Chairman) : Then  shall  ive  pass  to  paragraph  4? 
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Arguments  used  in  support  of  Extensions. 

4.  The  arguments  which  are  referred  to  in  para- 
crra'ph  9,  as  representative  of  those  employed  by  the 
County  Boroughs  in  support  of  proposals  on  their 
part  relating  to  Borough  extension  are,  in  my  view, 
misleading,  and  do  not  represent  the  full  facts,  hut 
the  circumstances  therein  referred  to,  where  they 
obtain,  should,  in  my  judgment,  he  taken  into  account 
when  considering  an  application  for  the  extension  of 
a Borough. 

It  would  appear  from  the  language  used  in  (a) 
and  (b)  that  it  is  a,ssumed  that  the  inhabitants  always 
have  an  option  to  live  within  or  without  the  Borough 
as  they  please,  and  that  the  Borough  Council  always 
has  a like  option  as  to  the  erection  of  its  sewage 
disposal  works,  housing  schemes,  or  other  Municipal 
works. 

The  County  Councils  Association  hardly  appear  to 
realise  that  expansion  of  the  population  of  Boroughs 
inevitably  forces  development  over  the  Borough 
boundaries,  and  this  development  has'  apumed,  and 
is  likely  to  assume,  even  more  serious  dimensions  in 
the  near  future.  Private  owners  who  are  engaged 
in  businefts  in  a town,  and  who  are  building  for 
occupation,  are  entitled  to  some  opportunity  of  choice 
of  sites  for  their  houses  or  factories',  and  it  is  surely 
equitable  that  the  Borough  should  have,  the  right  to 
include  within  its  boundaries  an  area  of  land 
reasonably  sufficient  and  suitable  to  provide  such  a 
choice.  The  question  of  what  area  is  to  he  regarded 
as  reasonaJhle  is  of  course  entirely  a matter  for  con- 
sideration in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  of  each 
case  but  it  is  necessary  to-day  to  go  further  afield 
than  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past,  since  greater 
a.menities  are  being  demanded.  The  same  argu- 
ment applies  to  house  building  by  the  Local  Autho- 
rity itself.  Cases  can  be  cited  where  Councils  have 
desired  to  build  their  houses  within  their  own  area, 
but  the  Ministry  of  Health  have  declined  to  sanc- 
tion some  of  the  only  sites  that  the  Boiough  cou 
suggest  within  its  boundaries,  and  they  have  conse- 
quently been  forced  to  go  outside  their  areas  to 
create  rateable  value  in  the  area  of  the  County. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  expense  only,  this  point 
was  not  so  material  when  the  Government  paid  the 
loss  on  housing  over  a Id.  rate,  but  at  the  present 
time  the  position  is  very  much  more  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  Boroughs.  The  Housing  Act  of  192.3, 
which  enables  a Local  Authority  to  pay  a subsidy  to 
persons  constructing  houses,  enables  them  to  do  so 
both  within  and  without  their  area,  and  in  many  cases 
the  amount  of  land  which  should  be  available  for 
building  houses  under  conditions  and  with  the 
amenities  which  people  rightly  expect  to-day,  is  unob- 
tainable within  the  boundaries  of  a Borough. 

A Borough  has  the  duty  cast  upon  it  of  taking  the 
necessary  steps  to  house  its  over-crowded  population, 
and  is  being  forced  to-day  in  many  oases  to  make  a 
grant  out  of  the  rates  to  persons  to  construct  rate- 
able value  in  the  area  of  another  Authority.  I 
believe  that  several  Local  Authorities  on  the  fringe 
of  large  towns  have  declined  in  consequence  to  add 
anything  to  the  Government  subsidy  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  private  building.  These  Authorities 
are  not  necessarily  to  be  blamed  for  this,  because  it 
results  in  the  development  of  these  County  districts 
at  the  direct  pecuniary  expense  of  the  Borough. 

5 A further  development  of  this  unfortunate  posi- 
tion, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Boroughs,  is 
looming  ahead  in  connection  with  slum  clearance. 
The  Housing  Act  of  1923  directly  encourages  slum 
clearance,  and  the  Government  are  empowered  to  give 
financial  assistance  for  this  purpose.  The  advance 
of  education  and  the  improved  standard  of  living  e- 
manded  at  the  present  time,  moreover,  make  it  im- 
possible for  any  progressive  Council  to  refrain  from 
confcidering  the  abolition  of  its  slums  and  the 
hou&ing  of  its  population.  That  being  so,  the 
thinning  out  of  a crowded  industrial  area  with  little 


or  no  available  land  within  its  boundaries  must 
obviously  result  in  building  schemes  on  land  beyond 
the  boundaries. 

I emphatically  assert  that  if  there  are  Boroughs 
ill  this  position,  and  they  can  show  that  they  must 
have  additional  land  to  house  their  own  people,  they 
cannot  in  common  justice  be  denied  the  right  to  put 
this  forward  as  an  urgent  reason  for  the  extension 
of  their  boundaries.  On  the  other  hand,  I am  equally 
emphatic  that,  having  spent  large  sums  of  money  in 
housing  people  who  have  no  houses,  and  in  re- 
housing those  whose  houses  are  below  a fit  standard, 
and  having  at  great  cost  created  rateable  value  in  the 
area  of  another  Authority,  these  Boroughs,  when  pro- 
posing to  extend  their  boundaries,  should  not  be  met 
with  a demand  for  compensation  for  the  profit  made 
out  of  the  rateable  value  so  created. 

6.  The  County  Councils  Association  by  their  Pre- 
liminary Memorandum  appear  to  admit  what  is 
termed  “an  overspill”  as  a ground  for  extension, 
but  limit  their  admission  by  the  word  “ small.”  Is 
it  the  Counties  desire  that  the  Boroughs  shall  be 
continuously  promoting  extension  schemes  for  “ small 
overspills  ” : because  the  small  overspill  of  to-day 
will  be  the  large  overspill  of  to-morrow,  and  why  the 
greater  claim  should  be  denied  the  remedy  conceded 
to  the  smaller  seems  difficult  indeed  to  understand? 

It  is  true  that  no  arbitrary  boundary  will  ever  deal 
with  the  whole  of  the  ebb  and  flow  between  town 
and  County  or  remove  the  problems  which  a boundai  y 
in  itself  creates,  but  the  question  is  entirely  one  of 
degree. 

7.  Again,  no  cognisance  seems  to  have  been  taken 
of  more  weighty  reasons  which  can  be  adduced,  and 
of  which  the  Birmingham  extension  in  1911  afforded 
several  excellent  examples. 

I propose  later  in  my  evidence  to  deal  with  the 
case  of  Birmingham,  and  in  making  my  point  on 
this  paragraph,  I do  not  think  I can  do  better  than 
refer  to  my  statement  of  the  reasons  of  that  exten- 
sion which  is  contained  in  paragraph  20  of  my 
memorandum. 


14.115.  {Chairman)  : In  paragraph  4 you  refer  to 
the  arguments  stated  by  the  County  Councils  Associa- 
tion to  be  used  by  County  Boroughs  in  support  ol 
their  policy.  In  the  second  .sentence  you  say,  “ It 
would  appear  from  the  language  used  in  (a)  and  (5) 
that  it  is  assumed  that  the  inhabitants  alwiays  have 
an  option  to  live  within  or  without  tlie  Borough  as 
they  please.”  1 do  not  quite  follow  that?— What  1 
mean  by  that  is  that  where  you  get  a crowded 
Borough,  a built-up  or  nearly  built-up  area  com- 
prised in  a Borough,  the  inhabitants  have  not  a free 
choice  to  live  either  within  or  outside  the  Boroi^h, 
and  certainly  any  inoi’ease  of  population  must  find 
accommodation  over  the  Borough  boundaries. 

14.116.  1 do  not  quite  follow.  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  everybody  who  wishes  to  go  and  live  in  the 
Borough  from  outside  cannot  do  so? — Not  everybody 
can  do  so. 

14.117.  Supposing  I want  to  go  and  live  in  a 
certain  Borougli  I cannot  do  so,  but  does  not  that 
apply  equally  to  the  County  No,  I do  not  think  so. 
because  the  available  accommodation  in  a Borough  is 
more  limited  than  the  accommodation  in  the  County 
area. 

14.118.  Ill  the  United  States  of  America,  lor 
instance,  we  have  the  same  thing.  There  is  a limita- 
tion put  on  immigi-atioii.  That  is  a rule,  is  it  not, 
general  to  all  areas?— Yes,  but  1 think  that  you  would 
find  it  more  difficult  to  provide  accommodation  within 
a Borough  area,  for  lioiiees  or  factories  or  buildings, 
than  you  would  find  it  in  a more  spacious  area. 

14119.  In  a more  sparsely  populated  area?  More 
spaciou.s'  and  less  densely  populatetl,  sucli  as  the  area 
of  a County. 
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14.120.  1 only  want  to  make  it  clear  wliat  exactly 
it  means.  You  say  that,  in  order  to  enable  people 
who  wish  to  do  so  to  go  and  live  in  a particular 
Borough,  that  Borough  should  be  allowed  to  enlarge 
its  boundaries  in  older  to  accommodate  them.  Is 
that  the  proposition.? — Yes,  if  people  become  associ- 
ated with  a Borough  either  for  residential  pui'poses 
or  business  purposes. 

14.121.  Or  for  factory  purposes,  which  is  more 
important? — For  factory  purposes.  It  may  be  more 
difficult  to  provide  for  them  inside  the  Borough  than 
outside  the  Borough,  and  if  in  the  course  of  time 
you  find  that  a large  number  of  these  buildings  have 
been  erected  outside  a Borough  boundary,  you  are 
then  in  tlie  position  of  having  to  deal  with  an  over- 
flow of  your  own  population  which  has  crossed  your 
boundary  and  taken  up  its  residence  or  its  locus 
in  the  area  of  another  local  government  Authority. 

14.122.  Following  that  up,  is  it  your  suggestion 
that,  supposing  you  get  a very  big  concern — ^we 
lieard  the  other  day  that  Mr.  Ford  (I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  true)  had  obtained  280  acres  of  land 
somewhere  in  order  to  establish  a motor-car  factory — 
supposing  that  280  acres  was  purchased  near  a large 
Borough,  would  you  suggest  that  that  should  be 
ipso  Jacto  a reason  for  its  inclusion  in  the  Borough  ? 
- No,  not  ipso  facto. 

14.123.  I think  that  we  have  discussed  a case  ol 
something  of  the  same  kind  near  York,  where  there 
was  la  question  of  a large  factory?* — That  is  not 
quite  what  I mean. 

14.124.  I want  to  get  it  clear.? — If  the  Ford  Motor- 
car Company  or  some  . other  great  company  were  to 
come  and  take  up  la  position  immediately  outside 
York  or  outside  Birmingham  and  employ  some  thou- 
sands of  i)eople,  that  in  itself  I do  not  think  would 
be  a sufficient  justification  for  the  extension  of  the 
Borough. 

14.125.  Although,  of  course,  it  might  bring  a large 
accretion  of  population  to  the  Borough? — Yes,  but 
if  in  the  course  of  time  the  eetablisliment  of  that 
factory  led  to  some  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands 
of  people  migrating  to  one  of  those  towns  in  order 
to  be  employed  in  this  factory,  and  they  gradually 
became,  as  it  were,  merged  in  the  population  ot 
that  town,  then  1 think  that  and  other  considera- 
tions might  justify  an  application  that  this  area 
should  be  included  in  the  Borough.  I tliinli  that  it 
is  a question  of  degree. 

14,120.  It  is  a question  which  must  be  considered 
in  oiach  case  on  its  own  merits? — Each  case  on  its 
own  merits. 

14.127.  {Hir  ltyla,nd  Adkins):  But  what  about  the 
convei'se?  To  use  your  own  words,  so  far  as  I can 
recollect  them,  supposing  that  a large  number  of 
persoius  go  out  of  a County  Borough,  attracted  out- 
side by  the  purposes  of  business  and  so  on,  just 
as  tho  employees  in  tlie  hypothetical  Ford  works 
come  into  the  Borough,  supposing  that  a number 
go  out  from  a Borough,  attracted  to  some  cent’re 
one,  two,  three,  four  or  five  miles  tuvay,  because  of 
some  now  enterprise  that  has  startecl,  then  they 
become  absorbed  in  tho  inhabitants  of  the  'County, 
and  the  County’s  a'ffoctionate  clinging  to  thenii  is 
just  as  legitimate  as  the  County  Boi-ough’s  affec- 
tionate clinging  to  tlie  people  brought  originally  from 
tho  County  and  now  mixed  with  the  rest  of  the 
population?  It  cuts'  both  ways,  doe.s  it  not? — I Jo 
not  know  that  a County  has  any  particular  affection 
for  its  inhabitants. 

14.128.  I only  want  to  use  a word  to  signify  the 
clinging  ? — Attachment. 

14.129.  Supposing  that  in  your  example  the  people 
become  properly  attached  to  a great  city,  so  in  the 
same  way  the  people  who  go  out  even  from  Birming- 
ham may  hecome  attached  to  Staffordshire  or 
'Worcestershire  or  'Warwickshire  precisely  in  the 
converse  position  ? I only  want  to  know  whether 
what  is  sauce  for  one  bii^  in  this  case  is  thought 

* See  Ministry  of  Health  (Gibhou),  Q.  2668  /I  ( I.  105). 


to  be  sauce  for  its  mate.  Is  not  that  so? — I would 
rather  put  it  this  way,  in  answering  your  question. 
Supposing  a large  number  of  people  went  out  of  a 
Borough  to  work  in  a factory  near  to  the  confines 
of  that  Borough,  I do  not  think  that  you  could  say 
that  they  had  ceased  to  be  attached  to  the  town 
from  which  they  went. 

14.130.  (Sir  Lexuis  Beard) : Are  you  assuming  that 
they  cease  to  live  in  the  Borough? — They  might  live 
in  the  Borough  or  immediately  outside  it,  but  I think 
that  you  would  still  regard  them  as  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  although  they  might,  through  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  you  have  put  to  me,  be 
working  immediately  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
city. 

14.131.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Let  us  pursue  it, 
because  this  outs  very  near  to  the  bone  of  this  in- 
quiry? You  said  very  fairly  a few  minutes  ago,  I 
understood,  that  supposing  some  person  started  a 
great  undertaking,  like  the  Ford  undertaking  which 
my  Lord  mentioned,  two  or  three  miles  away  from  a 
great  town,  and  that  undertaking  attracted  a great 
many  workers,  that  in  itself  would  not  be  a reason 
for  joining  that  part  to  the  Borough.  But  if  when 
they  had  been  there  for  some  time  a number  of  the 
people  who  worked  there  came  and  lived  in  the 
Borough  and  got  generally  mixed  up  with  tlie  Borough 
life,  you  say.  that  that  would  be  a reason  for  taking 
in  that  ceiiDre  to  which  they  were  attached.  I only 
ivant  to  put  to  you  the  converse  of  that.  Supposing 
that  people,  instead  of  going  into  the  Borough  be- 
cause it  is  convenient  in  relation  to  a new  enter- 
prise, wont  out  of  the  Boi'ough  because  it  was 
convenient  in  relation  to  a new  enterprise,  then  the 
same  attachment  which  in  the  first  case  arose  between 
such  people  and  the  Borough  may  be  assumed  equally 
fairly  to  arise  between  the  second  lot  of  people  and 
the  County  Local  Authorities  with  whom  they  are 
concerned?  Does  it  not  cut  both  ways? — I think 
that  each  case  of  that  kind  ought  to  he  dealt  with 
on  its  own  merits.  I can  see  difficulties.  Supposing 
a big  business  were  established  within  a mile  or  two 
of  a city  boundary,  one  set  of  considerations  might 
arise,  but  supposing  the  same  kind  of  business  were 
established  twenty  miles  from  a city  boundary  inside 
a County,  then  I think  that  other  considerations 
would  operate. 

14.132.  It  is  not 'a  question  of  the  distance  from 
Mecca? — I think  that  distance  has  something  to  do 
with  it. 

14.133.  I quite  agree  with  yon.  1 am  coming  to 
that;  I liave  not  yet  got  to  the  point  of  the  distance 
from  Mecca?— Does  Mecca  mean  tho  County  or  tlie 
city  ? 

14.134.  Mecca,  of  course,  is  a city.  I only  want 
to  get  it  from  you,  apart  from  the  overi'iding  geo- 
graphical position,  which  of  course  is  a vei'y  im- 
portant one,  whether  there  is  not  an  absolute  question 
of  give  and  take  both  ways?  Where  people  go  and 
live  or  where  they  go  to  work,  in  the  course  of  time 
thej'-  become  attached  to  tho  institutions  under  which 
they  live — or  we  hope  they  do — ^whether  they  are 
city  institutions  or  County  institutions.  From  that, 
may  I proceed  just  to  ask  you  this?  Ls  it  not  a fact 
that  in  the  last  twenty  years  the  Hue  of  demarcation 
between  any  given  city,  or  any  given  urban  area,  if 
you  like,  and  the  area  round  it,'  is  gradually  in 
certain  aspects  breaking  down? — ^You  mean  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  say  when  you  have  passed  out  of 
one  a.rea  into  another  area — that  the  whole  has 
become  built  up? 

14.135.  May  I put  it  in  this  way?  Right  away 
back  in  the  middle  ages  most  cities  and  towns  were 
surrounded  by  a wall,  and  if  the  people  went  outside 
they  went  at  their  own  peril,  or  very  often  to  the 
peril  of  their  neighbours,  but  the  line  between  the 
town  and  the  country  outside  was  not  only  easy  'to 
see  on  the  map,  but  easy  to  see  when  you  went  from 
one  to  the  other?  It  corresponded  with  two  kinds  of 
living  which  did  not  pass  imperceptibly  from  the  one 
into  the  other? — I agree  that  the  line  of  demarcation 
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in  the  case  j'oii  mention  is  diminieEing.  I agree  with 
that. 

14,106.  Tate  the  case  of  Birmingham  and  the  neigh- 
hourho'od  round  about,  which  you  know  so  intimately, 
and  of  which  I know  something  and  have  for  some 
years.  I want  to  take  Birmingham  and  the  Warwick- 
shire side  of  it,  because  I happen  to  know  that  best. 
As  you  go  out  from  Birmingham  to  Coventry,  or  Bir- 
mingham to  Nuneaton,  or  Birmingham  to  Warwick, 
are  there  not  an  increasing  number  of  people  as  to 
whom  it  would  he  difficult  to  say  whether  their 
interests  are  mainly  focussed  on  Birmingham,  or  are 
mainly  centred  in  the  areas  where  they  live.? — I follow 
the  question. 

14.137.  Is  that  not  true? — It  is  true  to  this  extent, 
that  when  you  have  passed  a certain  radius  from  the 
city  boundary,  so  many  miles,  five  on  six  miles  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  at  that  point  it  may  he  difficult 
to  say  whetbei’  the  people  are  more  attached  to  the 
County  or  more  attached  to  the  town.  But  within 
a certain  radius  of  a large  city  like  Birminghani  I 
should  answer  without  hesitation  that  the  majority 
of  tlie  people  are  attached  to  the  town,  although  they 
may  live  for  the  purpose  of  convenience  outside  the 
city  boundary. 

14.138.  On  the  other  hand,  at  a much  larger  dis- 
tance from  Birmingham  there  may  he  people  who 
draw  the  whole  of  their  admirable  wealth  fixnn 
Birmingham  sources,  and  yet  live  and  move  and  have 
their  being  in  their  own  villages  or  country  towns  in 
which  they  live? — Yes,  but  a comparatively  small 
numbei’. 

14.139.  This  is  the  point  I am  putting  to  you. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  is  not  the  tendency  to  dilfuse 
population  widely?  Is  not  that  a growing  tendency 
in  many  parts  of  England,  including  the  West 
Midlands? — To  diffu.se  it,  or  for  the  population  to 
diffuse  themselves? 

14.140.  I do  not  see  the  distinction?  The  popula- 
tion do  diffuse  now  to  a much  greater  extent  than 
they  used  to  ? — ^If  you  mean  by  that  that  they  spread 
out  over  a city  boundary  and  into  a wider  ai’ea  out- 
side, I agree.  I think  that  the  force  of  circumstances 
leads  them  to  go  over  their  own  city  boundary  into 
some  other  territory. 

14.141.  Is  there  not  something  more  than  that?  Is 
there  not  a.  grow'ing  tendency  to  have  even  industrial 
undertakings  springing  up  in  semi-rural  districts,  so 
that  the  division  between  a rural  and  an  urban  area, 
not  necessarily  a big  city,  is  becoming  blurred? — I 
can  only  answer  that  question  by  the  illustration  of 
my  own  city  of  Birmingham.  I am  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  rest  of  the  country  to  take 
another  instance.  What  I think  in  regard  to 
Birminghani  is  this.  There  is  no  such  blurring  as 
you  suggest.  I think  that  tlie  groat  industrial  enter- 
prises are  either  carried  on  ivithin  the  city  or  imme- 
diately outside  the  city.  There  may  ho  a few  in  a 
rural  area,  but  not  many. 

14.142.  I w'as  ratliei’  putting  it  this  way?  I do 
not  say  the  greatest  industrial  enterprises,  hut  many 
indueti-ial  enterpj-ises,  are  becoming  spread  over  a 
much  wider  ai'ea  and  are  less  concentrated  than  they 
used  to  be? — I should  say  that  it  is  not  true  of 
Birmingham  ; it  might  he  true  generally,  hut  I can- 
not,say  that  it  is  true  of  Birmingham. 

14.143.  When  you  pass  from  industrial  under- 
takings to  residential  and  other  facalities,  then,  of 
course,  the  spread  is  obvious  to  anybody,  and  the 
transport  developments  of  our  time  (when  they  are 
allowed  to  work)  help  that  spread,  do  they  not? — 
Yes,  certainly.  May  I illustrate  it  in  tliis  way?  I 
want  to  make  myself  clear  if  I can,  and  I want  to 
answer  your  question  as  plainly  as  I possibly  can. 
In  Birmingham  you  have  what  I call  the  old  city, 
which  is  more  or  less  a big  industrial  city  with  a 
resident  population.  Outside  that  you  have  certain 
residential  suburbs  which  I could  name.  I will  not 
name  them,  hut  you  understand,  there  is  a ring  of 
suburbs  round  the  old  city.  Beyond  that  ring  of 
suburbs  there  has  grown  up  another  ring  of  industrial 


enterprises,  and  beyond  that  again  you  get  another 
residential  territory.  As  the  town  has  grown  you 
have  had  that  extraordinary  development,  industrial 
at  the  centre,  then  a ring  of  suburbs,  then  another 
industrial  ring,  and  finally  another  suburban  ring. 

I do  not  know  whether  that  is  typical  of  other  places. 

14.144.  (Chairman) : Those  are  all  included  in  the 
County  Borough? — They  are  all  included  within  the 
city  boundaries. 

14.145.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I shall  have  a number 
of  things  that  I hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  asking 
you  when  dealing  with  the  Birmingham  part  of  your 
evidence.  I am  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  answer, 
and  if  I may  respectfully  say  so,  it  is  a very  helpful 
an,swer,  bufwhat  I was  now  asking  you  was  this:  here 
we  are  dealing  with  your  comments  on  the  generjtl 
arguments  of  the  County  Councils  applied  to  the 
country  as  a whole,  and  therefore  it  was  upon  that 
that  my  questions  were  based.  You  say  in  your  Memo- 
randum that  “The  County  Councils  Association  hardly 
appear  to  realise  that  expansion-  of  the  population  of 
Boroughs  inevitably  forces  development  over  the 
Borough  boundaries.”  It  was  with  reference  to  that 
that  I was  putting  my  question  whether  there  is  not 
in  many  parts  of  England  a tendency  for  the  line 
between  rural  and  urban  areas  to  -become  blurred, 
so  that  it  is  not  so  distinct  as  it  used  to  be.  You  say 
as  regards  Birmingham  that  you  do  not  agree  with 
me,  and  your  comments  on  this  part  of  the  County 
Councils’  case  ai’e  comments  deduced  from  your 
unrivalled  knmvledge  of  Birmingha.m  and  the  urea 
round  it? — I think  that  I also  said  that  the  line  of 
demarcation  is  diminishing. 

14.146.  (Chairman) : We  come  next  to  the  question 
of  housing  and  slum  clearance.  The  last  two  sub- 
paragraphs  of  paragraph  4 and  paragraph  5 come 
together,  because  the  questions  of  housing  and  shun 
clearance  are  so  much  intertwined.  Is  not  that  so?~- 
I agree. 

14.147.  Therefore  we  might  perhaps  take  those 
together.  Is  it  your  view  that  under  the  Housing 
Acts,  if  a County  Borough  Council  buy  land  in  order 
to  build  houses  upon  that  laud,  then  ipso  facto  tliej-o 
should  be  a right  in  the  Borough  to  include  that 
area  in  its  boundaries?  I think  that  that  is  your 
argument,  is  it  not? — I think  that  it  is  an  important 
point  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  account. 

14.148.  E’ollowdng  on  that,  with  regard  to  slum 
clearance,  as  we  know,  if  you  want  to  clear  a el  urn 
you  must  have  a wider  area  on  which  to  build  houses 
and  you  mu.st  put  less  peo))le  in  the  area.  That  is 
the  whole  object  of  it.  The  usual  pr.actico  in  clearing 
slums  is  to  split  up  the  slum  into  three  ])arts,  is  it  not, 
and  then  you  turn  out  tlie  peo|)Ic  on  one  part  and 
demolish  the  buildings  on  that  part,  and  spread  the 
other  two-thirds  over  the  old  area  which  has  lioeii 
rebuilt?  Supposing  you  liave  throe  acres  of  laud, 
that  would  necessitate  an  additional  acre  oi-  acrc-ainl- 
adialf  to  accommodate  the  -pujiulation  .you  take  out 
of  the  slum?  That  is  the  usual  practice,  is  it  not?- 
Quite  so. 

14.149.  So  that  if  you  wi.sh  to  clear  a slum,  woidd 
.you  say  that  it  would  be  a ver.y  stj-ong  argujneut,  iu 
the  case  of  a city  which  has  a number  of  sluuis  and 
wants  to  clear  them  ami  improve  the  housing 
facilities,  in  favour  of  the  additim:  of  unot-cuijieil 
land  to  that  particular  Boroiigih? — Yes. 

14.150.  You  would  considei-  th.at  to  be  a strong 
reason  for  extension? — Yes,  1 think  that  is  a strong 
reason. 

14,161.  And  also,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  addi- 
tional housing  being  requii-ed? — That  also  affords  a 
.strong  reason. 

14.152.  Those  two  points  come  together,  1 think? 
— Yes,  I think  they  do. 

14.153.  We  might  take  the  housing  and  the  slum 
clearance  question.s  together,  then  ? — Yes. 

14.154.  (Sir  HyJunrl  Adkins) : Do  you  agree  that  as 
time  goes  on  places  where  artizans  work  may  well  he 
at  a greater  distance  from  the  places  where  they 
live? — Yes. 
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14.155.  Supposing  that  is  so,  and  that  they  work 
within,  a great  city  and  go  to  live,  thanks  to  the 
present  day  transport  facilities,  some  few  miles  out- 
side that  great  city ; is  the  city  on  the  whole  a loser 
if  the  area  in  which  they  go  td,  live  still  remains 
outside  the  city.? — Do  you  mean  a loser  in  rateable 
value,  or  what? 

14.156.  I mean  in  all  those  things.  Rateable 
value,  of  course,  comes  into  account.  I will  put 
this  to  you?  Supposing  they  had  been  living  within 
the  city  and  they  were  occupying  certain  houses. 
They  may  have  been  slums,  or  they  may  have  been 
good  houses.  They  then  go,  thanks  to  trains  and 
trams  and  other  things,  and  the  cost  of  land, 
perhaps  five  or  six  miles  out  of  the  city.  The  houses 
they  have  relinquished  are  available  for  other 
citizens,  or  else  are  the  subject  of  some  admirable 
improvement  by  which  their  .place  is  taken  by  new 
buildings  or  a public  park  or  some  other  proper 
facility.  Is  that  not  so? — I think  the  places  where 
they  lived  before,  following  the  Chairman’s  question 
to  me,  would  either  be  cleared  or  partially  cleared. 
In  that  sense  the  city  would  have  lost  the  rateable 
value  on  some  of  the  properties  which  had  been 
pulled  down,  or  in  respect  of  areas’  which  had  been 
cleared.  If  those  same  .people  had  gone  to  live  a mile 
or  two  over  the  city  boundary  in  houses  which  had 
been  provided  under  these  Housing  Acts  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  Birmingham,  then  I feel  that  it  is 
Birmingham  enterprise  and  the  Birmingham  people 
who  have  created  another  little  community  outside 
their  own  boundaries,  and  I think  .that  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  city  would  in  the  course  of 
time,  at  any  'rate,  desire  to  take  in  'that  additional 
community  and  add  it  to  the  Borough. 

14.157.  Perhaps  it  is  my  fault,  but  I was  not  for 
the  moment  speaking  of  the  special  case  in  which  the 
city  itself  has  replanted  them.  Supposing  they  go 
out  of  tlieir  own  accord;  supposing  that  in  happier 
days  than  these  private  building  enterprise  were  .to 
develop  in  some  district  several  miles  away,  and  the 
transport  facilities  lead  to  a num'ber  of  artizans 
going  out  of  the  city  to  live  some  miles  out?  In 
that  case  is  the  city,  on  the  balance,  .much  of 
a loser? — I think  that  it  depends  on  the  conditions 
under  which  this  housing  accommodation  was  pro- 
vided outside  the  city  boundary.  I think  that  if  it 
was  provided  by  the  enterprise  of  the  town,  and  the 
.people  who  live  in  the  ho.uses  belong  .to  the  town, 
then  it  is  reasonable  to  say  that  sooner  or  later  the 
town  should  extend  its  boundaries  so  as  to  include  that 
new  area.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  additional 
accommodation  was  provided  by  another  Authority, 
or  possibly  by  private  enterprise,  entirely  outside  the 
activities  and  functions  of  the  town,  then  I think  that 
you  have  not  as  strong  a ca.se  as  you  would  have  if 
all  these  things  had  arisen  from  the  town  itself. 

14.158.  I quite  follow? — It  is  so  difficult  to  argue 
these  cases  unless  you  have  the  specific  facts  in  front 
of  you. 

14.159.  .1  quite  agree.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
all  of  us  ti-ying  so  faa-  as  we  can  to  get  the  general 
principles  and  the  general  application  of  principles? 
— Of  course  I was  dealing  here  more  particularly 
with  the  operation  of  the  Housing  Acts. 

14.160.  Quite  so,  and  I ho.pe  that  I am  not  out  of 
order  in  asking  you  about  this  matter  which  is  con- 
nected with  it?  I .want  to  get  the  point  as  to  what 
is  the  effect  upon  the  city  when  artisans  go  out,  not 
to  a city  entenprise,  but  otherwise?  The  part  they 
lived  in  in  the  city  is  then  availaible  for  other  city 
improvements  or  for  housing  other  people? — Yes. 

14.161.  They  live  some  miles  out  of  the  city  ;ind 
come  in  and  work  within  the  city  every  working  day  ? 
— Yes. 

14.162.  In  many  instances  the  city  is  their  market 
centre  as  well  as  their  working  centre? — Yes. 

14.163.  And  by  their  work  they  ai'e  helping  to  main- 
tain the  trade  and  manufactures  in  the  city? — Yes. 

14.164.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  them,  perhaps, 
begin  to  take  an  interest  in  the  parochial  or  district 


life  of  .the  ai-ea  in  which  they  are  living  ? — ^They  may 
do  so. 

14.166.  Supposing  that  happens  in  many  cases  and 
in  many  different  directions,  is  there  any  such  injury 
to  the  city  as  would  of  itself  give  it  a .proper  claim 
to  follow  these  men  and  include  the  place  in  which 
they  have  gone  to  live  in  the  city? — ^I  cannot  say 
that  there  would  be  any  actual  injury  to  the  city, 
but  I think  .that  the  city  is  entitled  to  look  upon 
those  people  as  still  part  of  its  own  inhabitants,  be- 
cause, as  you  very  fairly  put  it  to  me,  they  work  in 
the  city,  many  of  their  interests  are  centred  in  the 
city,  they  treat  the  city  as  their  market,  their  social 
life  is  very  often  connected  with  .the  city,  and  it  is 
only  .the  fact  that  they  have  gone  over  the  city 
boundary  that  creates  any  difference  whatever 
between  them  and  the  people  who  actually  live  in  tire 
city  itself.  It  is  only  a question  of  residence. 

14,168.  But  you  would  .agree  with  me  that  residence 
means  a great  deal  to  all  human  beings;  that  where 
a person  lives,  where  hie  hearth  and  home  is,  comes 
to  be  a very  important  part  of  his  life,  particularly 
as  the  years  go  on  ? Is  not  that  so  ?— Yes,  I suppose 
it  is. 

14.167.  That  is  so  with  women  even  more  than  with 
men,  for  they  are  there  the  longer  part  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours?  It  is  the  greater  part  of  their  life?— 
Yes.  But  I think,  if  we  are  speaking  of  people  as  a 
whole,  that  they  are  only  too  glad  to  live  anywhere 
they  can  in  convenient  surroundings.  There  is  no 
actual  freedom  of  choice  for  those  people.  They  can- 
not live  where  they  like ; they  have  to  live  where 
they  can. 

14.168.  They  live  where  in  practice  they  find  it 
most  convenient  for  them? — ^No.  In  practice  they 
have  to  live  where  they  can  find  houses  to  live  in; 
not  in  the  most  convenient  or  most  suitable  place, 
but  in  the  only  places  which  are  available. 

14.169.  Do  not  let  us  stamp  on  this  inquiry  the 
appalling  circumstances  of  the  last  three  or  four 
yeai-e?  If  England  became  nothing  but  County 
Boroughs,  or  if  every  County  Borough  were  dissolved 
into  fragments,  let  us  hope  that  in  either  of  those 
alternatives  the  housing  problem  would  get  better  and 
not  worse.  In  normal  timeej  such  as  we  had  before 
the  war,  an  .artisan  has  some,  though  a limited, 
choice,  and  where  he  lives  .depends  on  the  possibility 
of  getting  a house  and  the  fact  that  ,it  is  conveniently 
situated  for  his  work  and  his  health? — Yes. 

14.170.  I want  to  put  the  alternative  to  you?  If 
you  say  that  the  city  feels  that  it  has  a claim  to  tho.so 
people— which  you  put  very  fairty — ^what  about  the 
converse  case?  Supposing-  people  ha.ve  lived  in  a 
County  area  in  a jilace  that  does  not  happen  to  be 
a County  Borough,  and  they  go  and  work  some  few 
miles  away  because  they  cannot  get  the  work  they 
want  close  to,  and  they  go  an.d  work  in  a big  city 
where  the  city  gets  the  benefit  of  the  products  of 
their  work  and  provides  them  with  food  .during  the 
day;  would  it  be  equally  reasonable  for  the  County 
■to  say  that  it  feels  that  it  has  a claim  to  those  people 
and  would  like  to  follow  them  if  it  could,  and,  as 
they  have  settled  in  one  corner  of  a great  city,  .the 
County  would  like  to  annex  that  part  of  the  city? 
Is  not  that  just  the  same  argument  turned  round 
the  other  way? — 'Well,  I have  never  heard  such  an 
argument  put  forward. 

14.171.  No,  because  it  is  only  put  forward  in  this 
discussion  as  apparently  being  on  the  same  logical 
basis  as  the  one  which  you  put  forward  so  tem- 
perately?— ^May  1 try  to  understand  the  question 
exactly  ? Do  you  mean  that  a certain  number  of  people 
residing  in  a rural  district  go  and  work  in  the  town? 

14.172.  Yes  ? — And  because  they  reside  iji  the  rural 
district  and  work  in  the  town,  the  County  Council, 
you  suggest,  should  have  some  claim  to  follow  those 
people  and  annex  the  corner  of  the  Borough  in  which 
they  happen  to  work? 

14.173.  What  I say  is,  would  not  that  be  logically 
a precise  analogue  to  your  argument  that  when 
people  living  in  the  town  go  and  work  in  the  County 
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yoD  sFouW  follow  them  and  fake  the  place  they  Sleep 
I do  not  think  that  the  cases  are  parallel . 

14,174.  The  only  area  in  this  country  which  is 
perfectly  safe  from  all  change  is  the  area  in  the 
County  Borough?  That  is  one  of  the  few  things 
which  is  outside  controversy.  Once  in  grace  always 
in  grace,  as  the  Calvinists  said  long  ago.  No  one  is 
suggesting  that  Counties  should  encroach  hy  a yard 
on  the  sacred  enclave  of  the  County  Borough.  I am 
only  using  the  logical  analogy.  Is  it  right  that  the 
theory  of  following  your  original  inhabitants  should 
go  so'  far  as  to  entitle  a County  Borough  to  claim  an 
area  which  is  now  largely  populated  hy  people  ^ who 
previously  wea-e  in  the  Bo'roughP  If  that  is  right, 
would  not  the  opposite  be  right?— I do  not  think 
that  the  two  oases  are  on  all  fours. 

14.175.  They  are  very  near  it,  are  they  not? — I do 
not  think  so.  I think  you  will  find— certainly  it  is 
so  in  all  the  cases  within  my  experience— that  where 
people  go  to  work  or  live  outside  the  boundarias  of 
the  city  the  new  community  is  only  an  overflow  from 
the  city  itself. 

14.176.  But  is  it? — I think  so.  Or,  at  any  rate, 
the  community  has  been  created  by  the  enterpiise 
and  activity  of  the  city. 

14.177.  (May  I put  it  in  this  way?  That  may  have 
been  quite  true  in  certain  cases,  particularly  so  a 
generation  or  two  ago,  but  now,  bearing  in  mind 
Sie  gradual  obliteration  of  the  line  between  rural  and 
urban,  the  people  who  go  out  like  that  from  a city 
find  themselves  in  another  quasi-rural,  quasi-uiban, 
community,  and  in  a few  months,  or  a year  or  two, 
they  are  just  as  much  interested  as  the  people  who 
have  lived  there  for  years  in  the  cricket  club,  or  the 
church,  or  anything  else,  and  become  part  of  that 
community? — But  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  go 
out  for  residential  purposes. 

14.178.  It  is  similar  if  a person  leaves  the  County 
for  business  purposes?  However,  I will  not  pursue 
it.  I only  wanted  to  put  the  parallel  case?  If  1 
could  see  the  parallel  I would  admit  it,  but  I think 
that  the  two  cases  are  different. 

14.179.  I do  not  say  that  they  are  precisely 
identical?— I think  that  they  are  different  in 
character,  and  arise  from  different  causes.  It  is, 
of  course,  a question  of  opinion. 

14,180-1.  And  or  argument? — ^Yes. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I think  that  I am  helping  the 
Commission  by  merely  finding  out  whether  you  differ 
in  opinion  from  what  I am  suggesting  to  you. 

14  182.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : In  the  case  that  has  been 
referred  to  of  what  is  called  an  “ over-spiU,”  where 
persons  are  residing  outside  a city  and  the  city  is, 
as  Sir  Byland  has  pointed  out,  their  market  centre 
and  their  working  centre,  is  not  the  case  for  adding 
that  area  to  the  city  strengthened  if,  in  addition, 
the  persons  residing  there  are  supplied  with  various 
necessities  from  the  city,  such  as  ivater,  gas,  ®1®C' 
tricity,  or  transport,  for  the-ir  physical  needs?— Yes, 
undoubtedly. 

14.183.  Or  education  for  their  intellectual  needs? 
— Undoubtedly. 

14.184.  My  second  question  is  this.  You  have 
criticised  the  memorandum  put  in  by  the  County 
Councils  Association,  which,  as  the  Chairman  has 
pointed  out,  has  been  modified  in  the  evidence  that 
has  been  given.  You  referred  to  some  of  the  con- 
siderations mentioned  in  that  memorandum  which,  it 
was  suggested,  afforded  no  justification  for  an  exten- 
sion of  boundaries.  I just  want  to  see  how  far  you 
are  in  agreement  with  the  witnesses,  particularly 
Mr.  Dent,  who  gave  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  County 
Councils  Association?— I read  Mr.  Dent’s  evidence. 

14,185.  You  will  remember  that  he  said  that  the 
various  matters  which  he  put  down  under  various 
letters  of  the  alphabet  were  all  inattors  which  might 
fairly  be  taken  into  account  when  considering 
whether  an  extension  should  take  place?  Yes. 


14.186.  And  that  a balance  of  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages should  be  struck.  I siipiiose  you  agree 
with  that? — I do. 

14.187.  As  faa-  as  the  principle  is  concerned,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  much  between  you,  though 
I quite  see  that  in  working  out  the  principle 
differences  may  arise.  But  in  principle,  if  these 
matters  be  taken  into  account,  I do  not  think  that 
there  is  very  much  between  you  and  Mr.  Dent? 

No. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins) : That  is  a question  of  argu- 
ment. What  you  attributed  to  Mr.  Dent  was  most 
accurate,  but  not  exhaustive. 

14.188.  {Lord  Stracliie):  Supposing  th.it  outside 
a large  city  a.  new  coalpit  is  sunk  which  employs  a 
large  number  of  men  drawn  from  that  city,  would 
you  say  that  that  would  be  a reason  for  including 
that  colliery  in  the  city?— Not  of  itself. 

14.189.  Although  practically  all  the  iieoplo  em- 
ployed in  that  colliery  came  from  the  city? — I should 
say  that  it  is  an  element  to  be  taken  into  account,  to- 
gether with  other  things,  hut  I should  not  say  that 
of  itself  it  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  inclusion 
within  the  city.  I think  that  that  is  a fail 
way  of  putting  it.  1 do  not  think  that  it  is  enough 
in  itself. 

14.190.  {Sir  Bylo(nd  Adkins) : I should  like  to  ask 
you  one  question  arising  out  of  Mr.  Pritchard’s  ques- 
tion to  you.  He  put  to  you  that  the  people  I have 
been  referring  to  lived  outside  and  worked  inside, 
and  that  if  they  had  what  are  called  public  ser- 
vices from  the  Borough,  that  might  be  an  addi- 
tional reason  why  the  Borough  should  wish  to  take 
them  in.  I take  it  that  in  lall  those  cases  they 
pay  for  the  public  services? — I have  never  heard 
of  anybody  getting  public  services  without  paying 
for  them. 

14.191.  Nor  have  I.  Therefore  if  they  pay  for 
them  thei-e  is  another  view  possible  to  take,  is  there 
not?  They  la-re  presumably  paying  a reasonable  price 
for’  a commodity  supplied,  and  if  that  is  the  case, 
is  the  fact  of  their  buying  something  at  .a  reasonable 
price  from  the  vendor  in  itself  an  additional  reason 
why  the  vendor'  should  annex  them? — That  opens  up 
rather  a big  question.  I do  not  know  whether  you 
want  me  to  elaboi-ate  it.  Perhaps  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  do  so.  1 agree  that  they  pay  the 
prescribed  price  for  such  things  as  gas,  water,  and 
eleotricity — ^the  price  fixed  by  the  Oorpm-ation, 
whether  it  is  a reasonable  price  or  not. 

14  192.  Well,  I am  not  suggesting  that  it  is  other- 
wise' than  a reasonable  price? — Wliat  was  passing 
through  my  mind  was  this.  In  addition  to  the 
things  for  which  they  pay,  .such  as  transport  by  means 
of  tramways  or  omnibuses,  and  gas,  water,  and  elec- 
tricity, there  are  other  things,  such  as  free  libraries, 
art  galleries,  recreatiop  grounds,  and  so  on,  and 
educational  establishments,  which  they  are  entitled 
to  use. 

14.193.  You  mean  that  they  are  entitled  to  use 
them  although  they  are  outside  the  city?^  AVcIl,  of 
course  they  walk  into  a park,  for  example,  they 
have  the  benefit  of  those  things. 

14.194.  But  the  people  we  are  talking  about  are 
people  who  live  .some  little  way  out  of  the  city  in 
a semi-rural  area.  A |iark  as  contrasted  with  a 
street  is  full  of  fascinations,  but  a park  as'  contra.stcxl 
with  wild  natiii'e?  M’ild  nature  might  beat  it  in 
competition  sometimes? — I should  think  every  time 

14.195.  Possibly  so.  I quite  follow  what  you  mean. 
You’  mean  that  there  are  incidental  advantages  to 
be  obtained  from  proximity  to  a big  city?  Ami 
amenities  for  which  the  outside  jieoplc  do  not  jiay 
the  full  value. 

14.196.  But  with  regard  to  public  services  proper, 
they  pay  presumably  what  is  a reasonable  amount? 
Yes. 

14.197.  r pre.sunie  that  in  Birmingham  you  have 
your’  own  gas  and  water,  and  a very  large  and 
efficient  tramway  system?  In  tlie  case  of  all  those 
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services  the  charges  to  the  consumers  or  users  are 
intended  to  cover  the  recoupment  of  capital  value 
and  not  merely  the  cost  of  running?  The  establish- 
rnout  charges  are  taken  into  account  in  fixing  the 
fares  and  charges? — May  we  come  on  to  that  later? 

14,108.  Certainly.  My  question  was  only  directed 
to  a.scertaining  whether  they  were  paying  adequately  ? 
— I purposely  did  not  say  that  they  wore  paying 
.adequately,  and  did  not  say  that  they  were  paying 
the  full  value.  I said  that  they  were  paying  the 
prescribed  price,  whatever  it  is — ^the  fixed  price. 

14.199.  (Ghairman) : You  do  deal  with  this  matter 
at  some  length  later  in  your  memorandum,  do  you 
not? — Yes. 

14.200.  We  have  dealt  with  paragraph  6.  Now 
ive  cojiie  to  paragj-aph  7.  I do  not  think  that  we 
need  touch  on  that  now,  because  you  deal  with  the 
matter  in  paragraph  20? — Yes. 

(Ghairman) : Then  we  come  to  paragraph  8,  on 
joint  arrangements. 

Joint  AiTungements. 

8.  The  point  made  in  paragraph  12  of  the  County 
Councils’  Preliminary  Memorandum — ^that  the  need 
of  extension  to  secure  joint  drainage  and  other  similar 
services  for  Boroughs  and  neighbouring  areas  can  be 
adequately  met  by  agreement  to  supply  these  services 
on  terms — is  undoubtedly  of  value,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind  has  to  my  knowledge  oxierated  with 
advantage  in  Birmingham.  The  principle  of  special 
arrangements,  however,  applies  only  to  special  cir- 
cumstances, and  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  a 
substitute  for  the  xirinciiile  of  extension  where  more 
general  considerations  are  involved. 


14.201.  (Ghairman)  : I think  that  your  view  is 
that  although  joint  arrangements  can  do  a great 
deal  they  cannot  do  everything? — That  is  so.  I say 
in  paragraph  8 that  joint  arrangements  may  be  use- 
ful in  special  circumstances,  but  they  could  not  take 
the  place  of  the  principle  of  extension  where  more 
general  considerations  are  involved.  That  is  the 
statement  I make.  You  cannot  obtain  by  means-  of 
special  arrangements  the  same  control  and  the  same 
uniformity  of  working  as  you  can  by  means  of  an 
extension.  We  have  had  experience  of  that. 

14.202.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I am  very  much 
interested  in  this.  You  say  that  you  cannot  get  the 
same  uniformity? — Yes. 

14.203.  1 understand  that,  but  I am  not  sure  that 
1 understand  when  you  say  you  cannot  get  tlie  same 
control.  Could  j'ou  exiilain  that? — You  do  not  get 
the  same  siiecific  control. 

14.204.  Could  you  illustrate  that,  or  make  it  a 
little  clearer? — Take  the  case  of  the  tramways  in  and 
about  Birminghajn  before  the  extension  scheme. 
Man.y  of  those  tramwa.ys  were  worked  under  joint 
arrangement  with  the  companies  concerned.  We 
found  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  bring  about  satis- 
factory arrangements  as  regards  such  things  as  fares 
or  distances  or  stages,  because  Birmingham  itself 
had  not  the  control  of  those  undertakings,  but  was 
obliged  to  consult  other  people  who  were  jointly  con- 
cerned with  Biirminghani,  and  that  led  to  a certain 
amount  of  friction  and  disagreement  which  was  to 
the  detriment  of  the  travelling  public. 

14.205.  It  is  always  easier  to  have  one’s  own  way 
than  to  have  to  consult  with  someone  else? — Yes. 

14.206.  But  whether  it  is  always  best  for  the  world 
is  a matter  of  argument? — It  is  much  easier  to  control 
a thing  yourself,  or  by  people  you  appoint,  than  to 
have  half  a dozen  people  with  different  interests 
trying  to  control  the  same  thing. 

14.207.  If  they  have  different  interests,  yes? — ^Well, 
different  points  of  view. 

14.208.  Do  you  draw  any  distinction  between  the 
difficulty  of  working  jointly  with  a Local  Authority 
and  a trading  company,  and  the  difficulty  of 
working  jointly  between  two  Local  Authorities?  Do 


I make  myself  clear? — I do  not  think  that  there  is 
much  difference.  I think  the  same  kind  of  difficulty 
arises  in  both  cases. 

14,200.  .Except  that  you  would  agree  that  if  you 
are  dealing  with  a private  company,  their  obfect  is 
more  exclusively  financial  than  if  you  are  dealing 
ivith  a Local  Authority  who  are  trustees  for  the 
welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  area? — ^Yes. 

14.210.  To  that  extent  I should  have  thought  that 
it  would  be  a little  easier  for  Local  Authorities  to 
work  together  on  joint  services  than  it  was  for  a 
Local  Authority  and  a trading  corporation? — I agree 
to  that  extent. 

14.211.  May  I ask  you  this  further?  When  you 
are'  dealing  with  tramways  you  are  dealing  with  an 
undertaking  which  has  a very  important  commercial 
side  to  it?  It  is  an  undertaking  which  earns  money? 
— Yes. 

14.212.  But  when  you  are  dealing  with  such  services 
as  drainage,  in  which  the  element  of  returns  does  not 
come  in,  in  your  vei-y  wide  experience  is  it  on  the 
whole  easier  to  have  a joint  Drainage  Board  than  it  is 
to  have  joint  management  of  tramways  or- things  of 
that  kind? — Well,  it  might  be;  but  speaking  from  my 
own  experience  as  regards  the  Birmingham  area  there 
i.s  a Drainage  Board,  a separate  and  corporate  body, 
called  the  Birmingham  Tame  and  Rea  District 
Drainage  Board,  which  deals  with  Binningham  and 
an  outside  area  as  well,  and  that  is  worked  by  a 
J oint  Committee.  But  Birmingham  has  nine-tenths  of 
the  representation  on  that  Board,  and  nine-tenths  of 
the  money  at  stake,  and  therefore  Binningham  does 
not  perceive  any  great  difficulty  in  carrying  on 
operations. 

14.213.  I felt  quite  sure  that  Birmingham  would 
not  be  at  any  disadvantage.  I am  speaking  of  the 
general  principle,  however.  You  will  agree  with  me 
that  drainage  and  sewerage  are  matters  of  very 
great  imjportance,  and  that  it  might  well  be  the  fact 
that  two  communities  might  live  near  together 
separately,  with  perfect  efficiency  in  both,  provided 
that  there  was  some  joint  dealing  in  drains  and 
sewers? — 1 quite  agree.  I think  it  is  quite  possible 
to  enter  into  a joint  agreement . as  regards  such  a 
subject  as  drainage.  My  only  point  is  that  single 
control  is  always  better  than  dual  control. 

14.214.  Not  always  better;  it  is  always  simpler? — I 
should  say,  on  the  whole,  better. 

14,216.  Let  me  give  you  the  analogy  of  a house- 
hold. When  the  children  are  little  the  control  is  at 
any  rate  at  most  dual? — ^Who  controls  a household? 

I only  know  one  person  who  controls  the  household. 

14.216.  1 carefully  said  that  at  the  maximum  it 
could  only  be  dual.  But  when  children  grow  up,  and 
there  are  living  in  the  same  house  a number  of  mature 
people,  then  you  are  getting  much  nearer  to  joint 
friendly  arrangement,  are  you  not? — 1 .shoidd  have 
thought  that  you  wore  getting  further  away  from 
joint  arrangement. 

14.217.  If  they  are  all  living  in  the  same  house 
under  the  same  roof? — Yes.  If  you  have  a number 
of  adult  peof)le  living  under  the  same  roof  you  are 
going  to  have  a far  greater  amount  of  trouble  in  con- 
ducting affairs  than  if  there  was  one  person  in  control. 

14.218.  I quite  agree  with  you.  I say  that 
despotism  is  the  simplest  of  all  forms  of  government? 
— 1 prefer  the  phrase  “ single  control.” 

14.219.  And  I prefer,  just  for  the  moment, 

“ despotism.”  You  will  agree  with  me  that  the  world 
has  found  despotism  not  the  exclusiv'O  method,  and 
that  other  more  difficult  methods  have  to  be  tried 
from  time  to  time? — I quite  agree. 

14.220.  While  we  are  on  the  question  of  joint  ser- 
vices, I would  like  to  ask  this.  We  all  know  that 
the  County  Borough  of  Smethwick  comes  nearer  to 
the  centre  of  Birmingham  than  many  parts  of  the 
enlarged  Birmingham  do? — Yes. 

14.221.  Are  thei’e  any  joint  arrangements  with 
Smethwick  ? — Only  as  regards  drainage.  It  is  one  of 
the  constituents  of  the  Joint  Drainage  Board  to  which 
I have  referred. 
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14.222.  It  provides  part  of  the  oiie-teiitli ? — Yes. 

14.223.  I just  wanted  to  get  that  in  order  to  get 
tJie  facts  complete? — Yea,  that  is  so. 

14.224.  {Sw  Lewis  Beard) : Does  that  Drainage 

Board  provide  more  than  ontfall  sewers  at  the  dis- 
posal works? — Oh  yes,  it  provides  the  main  sewers  as 
well  as  outfall  works. 

14.225.  When  yon  say  that  it  provides  the  main 
sewers,  what  do  yon  mean?  If  for  instance  a new 
sewer  were  to  he  laid  in  New  Street,  Birmingham, 
would  that  Drainage  Board  have  to  lay  it? — Oh  no, 
but  the  Drainage  Board  would  he  concerned  with  new 
sowers  which  might  drain  part  of  Birmingham  and 
part  of  the  outlying  area. 

14,220.  If  it  had  to  start  from  Smethwick  and  pass 
through  ])art  of  Birmingham? — Yes. 

14,227.  I quite  follow.  So  that  the  ordinary  sewers 
'of  eacli  area,  are  still  under  the  control  of  the  Bocal 
Authority? — ^Yes,  they  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Bocal  Authority. 

1.4,228.  (Sir  Bykmd  Adkins) ; It  is  only  for  joint 
purposes  that  it  acts? — ^Yee. 

14.229.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)-.  Have  yon  had  aiy 
occasion,  when  joint  arrangements  were  under  dis- 
cussion, when  yon  have  found  that  ohjections  were 
made  hy  other  Bocal  Authorities  on  the  ground  that 
those  joint  arrangements  might  hereafter  he  made  an 
argument  for  inclusion  of  their  area  in  the  city? 
—No. 

14.230.  We  have  had  that  point  put  to  us? — I have 
never  heard  that  suggestion  made  in  connection  with 
our  Drainage  Board. 

14,2.31.  Or  with  any  other  joint  arrangement  whicli 
you  have  made? — No.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  the 
case  of  the  large  extension  of  the  City  of  Birmingham 
in  1911  the  added  areas  were  already  within  the 
Drainage  Board  area,  with  some  very  small 
exceptions. 

14.232.  Was  that  one  of  the  considerations  which 
was  put  before  the  body  who  held  the  Inquiry? — Yes. 

14.233.  As  one  of  the  evidences  that  it  was  all  one 
commu  nity  ? — ^Yes . 

14.234.  (.Lord  StracU'e)  When  answering  the  ques- 
tions (put  by  Sir  Byland  Adkins  with  regard  to 
whether  you  should  have  complete  control  or  dual 
control,  I do  not  think  that  you  dealt  with  the  ques- 
tion of  economy?  No  doubt  it  is  pleasanter  to  have 
single  control,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy 
may  it  not  be  more  advantageous  to  have  joint 
control?  May  it  not  be  cheaper? — No,  I do  not 
think  so. 

14.235.  Would  you  not  save  money  with  regard  to 
oiBci.als? — I agree  that  it  would  be  better  for  two 
small  Authorities  to  have  one  joint  drainage  scheme 
than  for  each  of  two  small  Authorities  to  have 
separate  drainage  schemes. 

14.236.  Might  it'  not,  in  any  case  where  you  have 
joint  control,  be  cheaper  because  yon  do  not  have  a 
double  staff  of  officials? — I do  not  think  that  I slioiikl 
feel  disposed  to  answer  a genera!  question  of  that 
kind  either  in  the  affirmative  or  the  negative. 

14.237.  Y'ou  would  not  think  on  general  ])rinciples 
that  it  must  be  cheaper  to  have  dual  conti'ol? — Not 
in  every  case. 

14.238.  But  you  would  say  that  i)i  the  case  of 
drainage  it  would  be  so? — It  might  be  so  in  the  case 
of  drainage,  and  it  might  be  so  in  the  case  of  other 
large  public  services. 

14.239.  It  does  seem  at  first  blush  as  if  on  general 
principles  it  would  be  cheaper,  though  there  might  bo 
cases  in  which  it  would  make  no  difference? — The 
case  of  the  tramways  scheme  which  I quoted  is  an 
example.  I think  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  been 
found  cheaper  to  control  the  tramway  service  by  the 
City  of  Birminglham  acting  as  the  sole  Authori  Ly 
than  it  was  to  carry  on  the  tramway  service  under  a 
joint  arrangement,  and  I think  that  is  shoivn  un- 
doubtedly by  the  fact  that  we  have  been  able  to 
reduce  the  fares,  to  carry  pieople  longer  distances, 
and  to  provide  a more  speedy  and  efficient  service. 


14.240.  Do  you  make  the  same  profit  that  you  did? 

— ^We  should  have,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  abnormal 
times  through  which  we  have  passed. 

14.241.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Nobody  is  making  profit 
on  tramways  now? — That  is  so.  I think  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  we  should  certainly  have  made 
more  profit. 

14.242.  On  the  question  that  Bord  Striichic  put  to 
yon,  as  to  the  saving  through  having  dual  control, 
clearly  ns  between  two  undortaldngs  run  separately 
and  two  undertakings  run  under  one  body  there 
migjht  be  a saving  in  adniinifitrative  expenses? — Yes. 

14.243.  But  the  same  end  would  be  reached, 
would  it  not,  if  two  undertakings  were  amalgamated 
and  made  into  one? — Yes. 

14.244.  And  that  is  what  you  did  in  Birmiugha.m? 
You  took  them  all  into  Birmingham? — That  is  so. 

14.245.  (Sir  Byla-iul  Adkins) : But  in  the  case  of 
Birmingham,  the  old  Birmingham  was  a very  much 
greater  entity  than  any  one  of  the  separate  areas 
that  Avore  taken  in,  was  it  not? — ^Yes. 

14.246.  It  was  a case  of  a very  big  boy  and  a 
number  of  comxiarativcly  small  boys? — ^Yes. 

14.247.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : Were  you  at  all  familiar  with 
the  history  of  Edinburgh  and  Beith  ? — ^I  am  not 
acquainted  ivitli  the  details.  I remember  the  case 
of  the  extension. 

14.248.  Do  you  recollect  at  all  whether  certain 
important  services,  such  as  ivater  supply,  gas,  and 
so  on,  were  in  the  hands  of  ivhat  ivero  called  Joint 
Trusts  for  the  two  tmvns  of  Edinburgh  and  Beith? 
Those  Joint  Trusts  had  existed  for  some  considerable 
time,  and  one  of  the  grounds  for  the 
a.malgaination  of  Edinburgh  and  Beith  ivas  to  get 
rid  of  the  Joint  Trusts  and  put  the  ivhole  of  the 
seiu^ices  into  the  one  hand.  That  was  carried  out  by 
Parliament,  and  Beith  was  included  in  the  Boyal 
Burgh  of  Edinburgh.  The  Joint  Trusts  thereupon 
ceased  to  exist,  and  all  the  services  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Edinburgh  Corporation.  So  that  it 
would  look,  at  any  rate  in  that  particular  case,  as 
if  Parliament  was  then  s-atisfied  that  the  one  cor- 
porate jurisdiction  was  better,  or  would  be  better, 
than  the  separate  seivices  being  carried  out  under 
one  Joint  Trust  in  respect  of  both  toAvns  in  each 
case?— That  illustration  rather  enforces  the  argu- 
ment AA’hich  I have  been  developing. 

14,249.  I was  wondering  ivhether  you  were 
familiar  ivith  it,  because  it  was  one  of  the  cases  in 
vBich  Parliament  has,  by  quite  recent  interference, 
done  away  ivith  the  arrangements  wbidli  existed  under 
the  Joint  Trusts,  and  put  the  ivhole  of  the  matters 
into  one  hand? — Quite  so. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : 'Phat  was  done  against  the 
oiipositiom  of  Beith  itself? 

(Mr.  Lloyd)  : There  ivas  very  strong  opiJosition  in 
both  Houses. 

(Sir  Byla.nd  Adkins).  : Whereas  tho  previous 

aiTangement  had  been  acquiesced  in  ni>  to  tha.t  time 
by  both  parties? 

(Mr.  Lloyd):  The  Joint  Trusts  had  acquiesced  in 
it,  undoubtedly. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkin.s):  Edinburgh  Avanled  to  alter 
it,  and  Beith  did  not.  U was  a case  of  the  big  boy 
and  the  little  boy  again. 

(Ohairtnan)  : We  conic  now  to  paragraph  9* 


Financud  Adjustments. 

9.  I need  say  little  with  regard  to  the  financial 
observations  raised  in  paragraph  13  of  tho  County 
Councils’  Preliminary  Meinoraiiduin  as  they  seem  to 
me  to-  be  most  adequately  dealt  with  in  the  Pre- 
liminary Memorandum"  of  the  As.sociation  of  Muni- 
cipal Corporations,  and  I refer  particularly  to  para- 
gi-aphs  12  to  16  of  that  document. 

I entirely  support  the  views  expressed  by  the  • 
ihssociation  of  Municipal  Corporations  in  this  Memo- 
randum, and  I only  desire  to  remind  the  Commission 


* See  Appendix  LXII  (HI,  '13D). 
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tliat  since  1913  when  the  Local  Government  (Adjust- 
ments) Act  was  passed  the  succeeding  period  has 
either  been  one  of  war  or  of  abnormality  consequent 
on  war,  and,  in  my  view,  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
for  altering  the  settlement  whidh  was  arrived  at, 
after  very  careful  consideration,  by  a Joint  Com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  purpose  and  by  Parliament 
itself. 

14,260.  (Chairman) : I do  not  think  that  you  want 
to  say  very  much  about  financial  adjustment?  It  is 
being  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Oollins? — Yes,  I have  read 
some  other  evidence  on  the  matter.  I have  nothing 
to  add  to  that  paragraph,  unless  there  are  any 
questions  put  to  me  upon  it. 

(Chairman) : Then  comes  paragraph  10. 

P'lbhlic  Interest  and  Puhlic  Opinion. 

10.  I next  draw  attention  to  the  suggestions  in 
paragraph  15  of  the  County  Councils’  Preliminary 
Memorandum  to  the  effect  that  no  extension  can  be 
allowed  if  it  hampers  or  prejudices  County  govern- 
ment, or  if  the  Borough  is  able  otherwise  to  function 
properly.  The  County  Councils  Association,  tho 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  and  myself 
are  in  full  agreement  with  the  view  expressed  that 
no  proposed  alteration  of  boundaries  should  be 
.sanctioned  except  in  the  public  interest.  This  is 
clearly  beyond  controversy.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
am^  totally  unable  to  see  any  virtue  in  the  rigid  test 
which  the  County  Councils  Association  would 
apparently  wish  to  employ  in  order  to  ascertain  in 
what  direction  the  public  interest  may  lie.  It  would 
be  outrageous  to  attempt  to  limit  proposed  extensions 
on  the  lines  indicated  in  the  concluding  portion  of 
the  paragraph  in  this  way.  It  would  seem  to  be 
suggested  that  the  administration  of  the  area  must 
have  reached  an  advanced  stage  of  complication  and 
inadequacy  before  any  consideration  is  to  be  given 
to  proposals  for  extension.  Under  such  conditions, 
expansion  through  natural  causes  would  be  stultified, 
and  the  whole  principle  of  mutual  adjustment  and 
compensation  in  the  common  interest  disregarded. 

If  Pai-liament  in  its  wisdom  sees  fit  to  grant  any 
extension,  and  a County  considers  itself  injured  in 
any  way.  Parliament  has  provided  remedies  by  way 
of  compensation,  and  beyond  that  a County  in  the 
public  interest  should  not  desire  to  go.  It  is  clear 
to  my  mind  that  Counties  cannot  be  allowed  to  retain 
the  County  government  system,  if  it  would  involve 
any  retardation  of  the  development  of  industrial  or 
other  populous  communities.  The  suggestion  that 
no  extensions  should  be  sanctioned,  in  cases  where 
they  might  hamper  or  prejudice  the  administration 
of  a County,  would,  in  my  view,  imperil  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

11.  In  considering  the  value  of  the  statements 
contained  in  paragraph  16  of  the  County  Councils’ 
Preliminary  Memorandum,  as  to  the  necessity  of 
strong  public  opinion  in  favour  of  an  extension,  the 
Co.mmission  will  realise  the  difficulty  that  always 
exists  in  getting  a really  true  reflex  of  public  opinion 
on  a subject  of  this  kind,  and  I desire  to  state  a few 
leaeons  why  a majority  vote  of  the  ratepayers 
against  an  extension  scheme  has  never  been  allowed 
to  be  a conclusive  argument,  viz. : 

(1)  It  is  to  bo  remembered  that  it  is  the  Borough 
which,  by  reason  of  its  expansion,  requires  the  ex- 
tension, and  it  is  the  common  fate  of  many  a new 
proposition  (whether  concerned  with  Borough 
extension  or  not)  to  be  met  by  a body  of  opinion 
based  on  prejudice  or  vested  interests  which  have 
little  to  <lo  with  the  merits  of  the  innovation. 

(2)  As  previously  pointed  out,  the  close  proximity 
of  urban  areas  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Borough 
almost  inevitably  causes  a certain  amount  of  friction 
from  time  to  time  between  the  Authorities,  and  for 
this  rea.soi|  tho  situation  is,  generally  speaking, 
a heady  delicate  and  productive  of  opposition  without 
regaixl  to  merits. 


(3)  There  is  a natural  desire  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers of  Local  Councils  likely  to  be  abolished  by  an 
extension  scheme  to  preserve  the  entity  of  their 
Council  and  the  District  from  sentimental  and  other 
reasons  not  dependent  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

(4)  For  these  reasons,  among  others,  it  commonly 
happens  that  immediately  a scheme  of  the  kind  is 
mooted  at  all,  and  before  a particle  of  evidence  has 
been  heard,  all  kinds  of  statements  are  made  as  to 
the  objects  of  the  Corporation,  the  alleged  parlous 
s^tate  to  Which  the  Borough  has  descended,  and  the 
desire  to  transfer  rate  burdens  to  other  areas  by 
incorporating  them.  Lurid  pictures  are  drawn  of 
the  unfortunate  prospects  of  the  Borough  in  the  near 
future  by  reason  of  .alleged  bad  administration,  and 
the  happy  future  of  the  small  district  if  only  left 
alone.  The  process  does  not  stop  even  there;  many 
persons  in  the  excess  of  their  zeal  make  definite 
statements  which,  to  put  it  in  the  kindest  way,  are 
made  without  regard  to  accuracy  and  are  innocent  of 
any  attempt  at  verification  by  enquiry  from  sources 
quite  open  to  the  persons  making  them.  Statements 
of  this  nature  often  come  from  members  of  local 
Councils  and  carry  altogether  undue  weight.  The 
natural  effect  of  such  propaganda  is  that  while  the 
.scheme  is^  yet  in  embryo,  and  while  the  reasons  for 
its  inception  have  yet  to  be  placed  before  the  public, 
people  have  committed  themselves  to  opposition ; and 
it  is  difficult  for  them  to  recede  from  the  positions 
they^  have  taken  up,  even  if  they  are  subrsequently 
convinced  (as  they  very  frequently  are,  and  as  some 
have  the  courage  to  confess)  that  there  are  merits 
in  the  Corporation’s  proposals  convincing  to  an  im- 
partial judge  viewing  the  best  interests  of  the  area 
as  a whole. 

(5)  Local  government  administration  is  a technical 
subject  of  increasing  complication,  and  much  expert 
knowledge  not  in  the  possession  of  the  inhabitants  at 
large^  ie  required  before  it  is  possible  to  express  a 
judicial  opinion  on  the  wisdom  of  a scheme. 

The  extent  to  which  the  lack  of  sanitary  pre- 
cautions ie  hazardous  and  influences  the  infant  and 
adult  death-rate  and  the  general  health  of  the  com- 
munity is  not  recognised  even  now  by  a very  large 
number  of  persons.  Further,  the  extent  to  which 
consolidation  of  services  will  result  in  removal  of 
friction  and  will  increase  efficiency  and  promote 
economy  is  a matter  upon  which  a prejudiced  mind 
must  find  it  difficult  to  express  any  impartial  judg- 
ment. And  lastly,  the  advantage  of  planning  as 
one  uniform  whole  the  existing  services  and  the 
future  develox^ment  of  an  area  consisting  of  a 
Borough  and  adjacent  districts,  which  togeth  er  can 
properly  be  regarded  as  one  community,  cannot  easily 
be  judged  from  the  limited  outlook  of  any  one  out- 
lying district. 

(6)  The  rates  in  districts  adjoining  the  Borough  are 
usually,  but  not  always,  lowei*  than  those  of  the 
Borough.  Frequently,  a proposed  added  disbrict  is 
situate  in  a different  Union,  and  it  is  a fact  that  the 
inhabitants  of  a rural  area  (particulaidy  the  reei- 
dentiad  portions),  who  are  often  in  better  financial 
circumstances  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  are 
able  to  avail  themselves  of  all  that  the  town  supplies 
without  taking  any  part  in  relieving  the  burden  of 
its  poor. 

If  it  can  be  proved,  that  an  area  is  substantially 
a part  of  the  community  of  which  the  Borough  is 
the  centre,  then  clearly  on  every  principle  of  justice 
the  inhabitants  of  that  area  should  take  their  share 
in  the  common  burden  of  the  community.  It  wotdd 
be  asking  too  much  of  human  nature  to  expect  that 
persons  who  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  town 
but  are  escaping  its  burden  should  vote  for  a scheme 
wliich  would  ultimately  remove  this  advantage. 

12.  I submit,  therefore,  that,  although  the 
Gxpiessed  will  of  the  people  is  entitled  to  lull  con- 
sideration, the  manner  in  Avliich  it  is  formed  and  the 
leasons  on  which  it  is  founded  must  in  every  case  be 
examined  and  weighed  against  the  advantages  of  the 
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schema  to  the  community  as  a whole,  in  order  that 
the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  the  then  present  body 
of  inhabitants,  founded  on  considerations  such  as  I 
have  referred  to,  may  not  enure  to  the  permanent 
injury  of  the  future  local  government  of  the  whole 
area. 


14.261.  {Chairman) : Have  you  anything  you 

would  like  to  say  in  amplification  of  paragraph  10? — 
No.  I think  that  it  clearly  sets  out  the  views  which 
I hold  on  this  matter  as  a result  of  my  experience  in 
oonnection  with  the  Birmingham  extension  scheme. 

14.262.  There  is  oaie  point  which  I should  like  to 
put  to  you  on  that?  You  say,  “It  is  clear  to  my 
mind  that  Counties  cannot  be  allowed  to  retain  the 
County  government  system,  if  it  would  involve  any 
retardation  of  the  development  of  industrial  or  other 
populous  communities.”  In  the  second  sub-para- 
graph of  paragraph  3 of  your  memorandum  you  say, 

“ The  main  purpose  of  the  1888  Act  was  undoubtedly 
the  creation  of  a representative  body  for  the 
purposes  of  County  government.”  It  is  not  quite 
clear  to  me,  if  you  consider,  as  I think  you  told  me 
that  you  did,  that  the  Act  was  intended  to  operate 
equally  in  application  to  Counties  and  County 
Boroughs,  what  precisely  you  mean  by  this  para- 
graph. Do  you  mean  that  if  the  interest  of  the 
County  Borough  demands  it  then  the  interest  of  the 
County  should  go,  and  that  the  County  Borough 
should  have  a prior  claim? — Yes,  I think  that  is  it. 

14,253.  Do  you  mean  that  the  County  Borough’s 
necessities  should  have  a prior  claim  over  those  of 
the  County,  and  that  even  if  it  were  proved  that 
the  extension,  or  the  creation,  of  a County  Borough 
would  have  a detrimental  effect  upon  County  govern- 
ment, the  County  Borough’s  necessities  must  out 
weigh  that  consideration? — ^Yes,  that  is  a fair 
intei-pretation  of  what  I mean. 

14,264.  {Mr.  Biddell) : On  a balance,  I suppose?-— 
Yes,  on  a balance.  I think  that  you  have  to  take 
all  those  things  into  consider' ation.  If  on  a balance 
it  were  found,  for  instance,  that  the  County  Council 
system  of  government  was  standing  in  the  way  of, 
or  retarding  the  development  of,  important  areas 
within  the  County,  then  I think  that  the  balance  of 
advantage  should  rest  with  the  County  Boroughs  or 
the  industrial  areas  concerned. 

14,266.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : What  about  the  cor- 
resironding  thing  on  the  other  side?  If  it  were 
found  that  the  extension  of  a County  Borough 
crippled  the  effectiveness  and  symmetry  and  progress 
of  County  administration,  would  not  that  he  a reason 
foii'  preventing  the  extension  of  the  County  Borough  ? 
— No,  I do  not  think  so. 

14.266.  Frankly,  1 do  not  wonder,  because  Bir- 
mingham is  a model;  but  do  you  consider  that  tiie 
County  Borough  type  of  local  government  is  in- 
herently superior  when  the  Authority  are  dealing 
with  urban  population.?? — ^Yes,  when  you  are  deal- 
ing with — ^as  I put  it  here — industrial  populations 
or  populous  areas. 

14.267.  I notice  that  in  one  part  of  your  very 
important  memorandum  you  refer,  as  so  many  Muni- 
cipal people  do,  to  the  County  as  being  mainly 
rural.  Is  that  your  conception  of  it  ? — ^Yes,  I should 
think  that  it  is  mainly  rural. 

14.268.  The  other  conception  of  it,  of  which  a 
good  deal  was  sia.id  in  the  debates  of  1888  by  Mr. 
Biitchie  and  others,  as  being  a unity  of  urban  and 
rural  areas  for  certain  important  purposes  of  local 
government,  does  not  appear  to  you  to  be  quite 
as  good  a way  of  putting  it? — The  County  has  with- 
in itself  a good  mia-ny  urban  areas,  or  semi-urban 
areas,  but  I should  imagine  that  the  bulk  of  the 
area  is  rural  in  characte.r. 

14.269.  Of  course  it  is  in  population? — And  in 
character.  As  you  pass  through  a County  I think 
that  it  is  obvious  that  the  gi'eater  part  of  the 
territory  within  the  County  is  rural  in  character. 


14.260.  But  the  greater  number  of  human  beings 
live,  in  certain  urban  districts.  There  are  more 
people  living  in  urban  districts  than  in  rural 
districts? — That  may  be  so. 

14.261.  Therefore  you  do  not  yourself  look  upon 
the  two  systems  of  local  government,  the  one  semi- 
federal,  and  the  other  the  County  Borough  system, 
entirely  direct,  as  being  inherently  of  the  same 
status  and  value  to  the  country ; but  when  they 
clash,  or  are  supposed  to  clash,  the  County  Borough 
type 'is  to  prevail? — If  they  were  to  clash  I think  that 
tile  only  criterion  to  apply  is  : what  is  the  beet  form 
of  government  for  the  large  centres  of  population 
within  the  County? 

14.262.  Even  if  that  were  proved  to  be  not  the 
best  form  of  government  for  the  County  as  a whole? 
— Yes,  I would  say  so. 

14.263.  Let  me  see  how  far  you  go?  Although  the 
County  as  a whole  may  include  more  human  beings 
living  in  urban  areas  than  the  particular  urban 
area  which  is  seeking  enlargement — you  still  say  so.^ 

^Yes.  I will  go  that  far,  because  I think  that  one 

large  centre  of  population  is  more  imiiortant  than, 
we  will  say,  five  or  six  smaller  centres  of  population 
which  together  may  be  greater  than  the  one  centre. 
Of  course,  you  have  to  consider  not  only  the  welfare 
of  the  people  in  this  large  industrial  centre  of 
population,  but  also  the  national  intei'Mts  Which 
are  involved  in  the  life  of  these  great  cities. 

14.264.  And  also  the  mational  interests  which  are 
involved  in  the  preservation  and  good  government  of 
English  Counties  as  well  as  big  English  Cities?— 
Quito  so.  Both  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
But  the  question  which  you  put  to  me  was  this : if 
they  were  to  clash  in  their  respective  intere.sts,  would 
I then  say  that  the  interests  of  the  ^eat  Boroughs 
.should  prevail;  and  I say,  in  my  opinion,  yes. 

14.265.  What  you  have  just  said  is,  of  course,  very 
important,  and  I think  that  I fully  follow  it.  But  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  this.  Do  you  suggest  that 
there  might  be  cases  in  which  the  retention  of  the 
County  government  sys.tem  would  involve  a retarda- 
tion of  the  development  of  industrial  or  other 
populous  communities? — I have  said  so. 

14,200.  The  only  object  of  the  question  is  that  1 
might  quite  understand  what  you  say.  You_  think, 
therefore,  in  the  case  of  a great  city  which  is  more 
and  more  surrounded  by  urban  areas,  that  the 
development  of  that  industrial  community  might  be 
retarded  by  the  retention  of  County  government? 

By  the  retention  of  County  government  as  ajuplied  to 
those  areas  which  ai'e  near  the  city?  Yes,  I say 
that. 

14.267.  I can  quite  understand  the  arguments  whii'h 
we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  often  for  extend- 
ing Boroughs.  We  are  all  familiar  with  tlioni.  Do 
you  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  is  retarding  the  dovelop- 
meiit  of  a great  city  if  many  of  the  people  living  near 
it  are  under  Urban  District  Councils  and  Non- 
County  Borough  Councils  and  County  Councils?— It 
might  be  so. 

14.268.  Do  you  go  ,so  far  a.s  to  suggest  that  it 
retards  the  development  of  the  community?  Yes, 
for  this  reason.  Take  the  case  of  a number  of  people 
living  outside  a city.  I have  suggestecl  that  they  are 
still  attached  to  the  city  by  their  business  c-onsidera- 
tioiifi,  social  life,  and  so  on.  I think  that  the 
development  of  tho.se  areas  would  bo  retarded  li  they 
remained  iiiider  County  government,  for  this  reason. 
There  is  no  inducement,  there  can  be  no  iiidiiccment, 
to  the  County  Borough  to  carry  out  their  tramways 
to  those  districts,  to  provide  them  with  electricity 
or  to  provide  them  with  a rium.ber  of  other  gre,-it 
public  services  which  would  lie  provided  for  them 
if  they  came  inside  the  city  boundaries. 

14  269.  Then  may  I ask  you  this?  On  the  one  hand 
you  ky  that  a.s  they  are  outside  the  city  there  would 
be  less  inducement  to  provide  them  with  a number  of 
things  which  are  important  in  civic  life?— Yes. 

14  270  But  the  bigger  these  districts  got  the 
easier  it  would  he  for  them  to  provide  those  things 
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themselves,  ivoiild  it  motP — Well,  no,  I do  not  think 
that  I conld  assent  to  that  argument. 

14.271.  Why  not? — If  they  grew  to  a certain  size 
they  might  be  able  to  do  it  for  themselves,  but  they 
would  have  to  grow  to  the  size,  or  nearly  to  the 
size,  of  the  adjoining  County  Borough  before  they 
could  provide  these  'advantages  for  themselves. 
Therefore  it  is  very  much  easier  for  them  to  go  into 
the  County  BorO'Ugh  and  have  these  things  provided 
for  them,  than  to  wait  until  they  have  grown  up 
to  such  dimensions  and  such  importance,  and  are  of 
such  civic  wealth  and  power,  as  to  be  able  to  provide 
these  things  for  themselves. 

14.272.  As  regards  some  services  of  the  city,  may  I 
put  this  to  you  ? The  sujiply  of  gas  'and  waiter  does 
not  in  itself  involve  being  included  in  the  same 
Municipality  P — ^No. 

14.273.  With  regard  to  other  services  such  as  educa- 
tion and  roads,  it  might  well  be  the  duty  of  the 
County  Council  to  see  that  those  were  adequately 
provided — ^1  mean  as  regards  main  roads' — for  these 
growing  urban  areas,  just  as  it  would  be  for  the 
County  Borough  Council  to  do  it  if  they  were  in  the 
County  Borough? — ^Yes,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  County 
Council,  or  might  be  the  duty  of  the  County  Conncil. 
to  provide  those  services  and  to  provide  ©duoational 
facilities. 

14.274.  Let  us  assume,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
County  Boirough  which  seeks  to  include  would  do  its 
duty,  and  let  us  also  assume  that  the  County  Council, 
the  Urban  Distadct  Councils,  or  the  Non-County 
Borough  Councils,  which  do  niot  want  the  areas 
included,  would  'also  do  tbeir  duty.  Let  us  assume  it 
on  both  sides.  In  that  case,  assuming  duty  is  done 
on  both  sides,  do  you  still  say  that  the  retention  of 
County  government  would  involve  the  retardation  of 
the  development  of  industrial  communities  P — It 
depends  on  what  doing  one’s  duty  involves.  The 
County  Counoil  may  do  their  duty  and  yet  not  pro^ 
vide  the  people  we  are  considering  with  the  same 
facilities  as  they  could  obtain  by  being  included  in 
the  adjoining  County  Borough. 

14.275.  I quit©  agree.  But  assume  that  you  have 
two  Authorities  behaving  perfectly  properly  under 
the  highest  intelligence,  'one  of  them  a County  Autho- 
rity and  one  of  them  a great  city  Authority  ? There 
are  many  services  over  which  they  might  differ  about 
the  best  way  of  doing  something,  but  assuming  that 
they  are  both  able  and  high-minded,  concerned  to  do 
their  duty,  and  having  intelligent  men  to  interpret 
that  duty,  do  you  still  say  that  the  inclusion  of  such 
areas  within  a County  so  worked  must  involve  the 
retardation  of  industrial  development  P — ^In  answer  to 
your  question,  I think,  indeed  I am  sure,  that  the 
services  which  we  have  in  mind  could  be  better  pro- 
vided by  a large  adjoining  County  Borough  than 
under  County  administration;  and  therefore,  unless 
the  people  whom  we  are  considering  as  this  overflow 
community  were  brought  into  the  city  under  given 
conditions,  I think  that  the  County  government  would 
retard  the  industrial  development  of  that  community. 

I do  not  think  that  it  is  a question  of  doing  one’s 
duty. 

14.276.  Of  course,  there  are  the  two  things — doing 
your  duty,  and  being  able  to  do  it? — It  is  a case  not 
only  of  doing  your  duty,  but  of  being  able  to  provide 
the  things  which  are  necessary  foi-  the  welfare  of  the 
community. 

14.277.  (Sir  William,  Middlebrooh) : And  having  the 
power  to  do  so? — And  having  the  power  to  do  so. 

14.278.  (Sir  Ryland  Adkins) : And  having  the 

power.  Assuming  that,  for  the  sake  of  argument — 
though  I do  not  of  course  fuUy  agree  with  it — do  you 
say  that  the  power  and  willingness  to  develop  an 
industrial  community  is  always  possessed  by  a County 
Borough  Council  but  not  possessed  by  a County 
government,  including  all  the  different  types  of 
Authorities  ? If  that  be  true  when  it  is  a case  of  a great 
city  of  the  magnitude  and  quality  of  Birmingham,  or 
Manchester,  or  Glasgow,  do  you  say  that  that  argu- 
ment applies  generally,  or  of  necessity,  to  ©very  case 


in  which  the  city  has  a population  a little  over  60,000, 
and  the  County  may  be  no  matter  how  big,  and  no 
matter  how  intelligently  governed? — No,  I would  not 
go  as  far  as  that.  I say  that  all  such  cases  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  on  their  merits,  and  having  regard  to  the 
special  circumstances. 

14,279.  You  agree  so  far  as  to  modify  your  devastat- 
ing sentence  at  the  end  of  paragraph  10  of  your 
memorandum,  that  Counties  cannot  be  allowed  to 
retain  the  County  government  system  if  it  would 
involve  any  retardation  of  the  development  of  indus- 
trial or  other  populous  communities?  Do  you  agree 
that  that  can  only  apply,  assuming  good  conduct  on 
both  sides,  when  you  have  a city  of  the  very  highest 
and  most  jjowerful  type  involved  in  the  problem? — 
I am  not  prepared  to  qualify  that  sentence  in  the 
way  which  you  suggest. 

14,280-1.  You  cannot  apply  it  to  every  County 
Borough  of  over  50,000  population  ?— No,  I would 
not  ask  you  to  apply  it  to  ©very  County  Borough, 
without  considering,  as  I said  before,  the  circum- 
stances' suiToun'ding  each  case.  That  is  a general 
statement,  and  as  a general  statement  I do  not  see 
any  reason  to  qualify  it. 

(Sir  Rylcmd  Adkins) : Do  not  let  me  forget,  -with 
gratitude,  that  you  have  qualified  its  application  by 
certain  answers  which  you  have  given. 

14.282.  (Chairman) : You  say  in  the  first  sentence 
of  paragraph  11  of  your  memorandum  that  you  desire 
to  state  a few  reasons  why  a majority  vote  of  the 
ratepayers  against  an  extension  scheme  has  never 
been  allowed  to  be  a conclusive  argument.  Wliy  do 
not  these  reasons  apply  to  a majority  vote  of  the  rate- 
payers in  favour  of  an  extension  scheme? — I think 
that  they  might  apply  both  ways. 

14.283.  I notice  that  the  reasons  which  you  give 
show  a familiarity  with  electioneering  methods,  which 
might  be  used  on  both  sides? — On  both  sides,  I quite 
agree. 

14.284.  (Sir  Ryland  Adkins) : If  there  be  an  undue 
desire  for  autonomy  on  the  part  'of  persons  on  one 
side,  there  may  be  well-developed  pride  in  bulk  on 
the  other  side,  may  there  not? — ^Yes. 

14,286.  They  say,  “ This  is  Babylon  the  great  which 
we  have  builded,”  and  that  historical  ©motion  is  not 
unknown  even  in  modern  times? — That  is  so.  We  all 
have  some  pride  in  our  'own  creations. 

14.286.  If,  on  the  on©  hand,  parochialism  may 
become  morbid,  on  the  other  hand,  megalomania  is 
always  a possible  illness,  is  it  not? — ^Yes. 

14.287.  These  most  interesting  and  pointed  illustra- 
tions which  you  have  given  in  your  memorandum 
might,  in  the  hands  of  a person  of  equal  ability  with 
yourself,  be  adjusted  to  apply  to  persons  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  shield,  might  they  not? — ^What 
I have  set  out  here  might  be  taken  to  apply  to  both 
sides  in  any  such  controversy  as  the  on©  in  con- 
templation . 

14.288.  It  is  human  nature  to  say,  independently 
of  merits,  let  us  keej)  our  little  thing  whether  good 
or  bad? — Quite  so. 

14.289.  (Chairman):  Is  not  another  reason  that  it 
is  difficult  to  get  the  ratepayers  to  come  and  imt©  at 
a poll? — It  is  very  difficult. 

14.290.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a true  expression 
'of  opinion  ? — ^It  is  not  so  ea.sy  to  get  them  to  a poll 
on  this  subject  as  to  a Barliameiitary  poll  or  a 
Municipal  poll. 

14.291.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  is  much  more 

difficult,  is  it  not?  You  may  get  70  or  80  per  cent, 
at  a Parliamentary  or  Municipal  poll,  but  perhaps 
you  will  only  get  3 or  4 per  cent,  polling  on  these 
matters? — Yes. 

14.292.  Could  you  tell  us  what  sort  of  percentage 
you  got  in  Birmingham? — I have  not  the  figures  in 
front  of  me.  Speaking  from  memory  I think  that 
there  was  a very  great  deal  of  interest  evoked  in  the 
Birmingham  extension  scheme.  The  propaganda 
work  extended  over  two  years  at  least. 

14.293.  (Sir  Ryland  Adkins):  On  both  sides? — On 
both  sides.  Speaking  from  memory,  I think  that  a 
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very  coinsiderable  number  of  people  took  part  in  tbe 
poll,  but  I cannot  give  the  percentage. 

14,294.  {Chairman) ; You  think  that  there  was  a 
good  poll? — ^Yes,  a good  percentage. 

(Ghairmcm) : I was  thinking  of  the  poll  in  Croydon 
recently  with  regard  to  the  Whitgift  Hospital,  where 
there  was  an  equally  great  propaganda  on  both  sides 
and  a very  small  poll. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I have  had  experience  of  polls 
under  the  Borough  Funds  Act,  and  we  polled  10  per 
cent.,  whereas  in  Parliamentary  elections  we  poll 
80  per  cent. 

14,296.  {Sir  Hyland  AdJcins) : Without  going  into 
the  Birmingham  case  in  detail,  what  did  happen 
there?  Did  the  old  City  of  Birmingham  itself  poll? 
—No. 

14.296.  The  people  in  Birmingham  were  not  asked 
whether  they  wanted  it? — No,  they  were  not  asked 
at  all.  Their  own  City  Council  acted  for  them  as  the 
interpreters  of  what  was  best  for  them.  The  added 
areas  were  in  a state  of  ferment. 

14.297.  And  the  ferment  showed  itself  in  votes? — 
The  ferment  showed  itself  in  votes. 

14.298.  Did  some  of  them  vote  in  favour  of  it? — 
The  polls  were,  I think,  in  every  case  in  favour  of 
the  extension  scheme. 

14.299.  Did  they  go  on  polling  until  they  came  to 
that  condition? — No.  They  were  taken  one  by  one. 
They  were  taken  in  different  areas  at  different  times. 
I think  that  there  were  polls  in  three  out  of  the  five 
areas.  One  area  came  in  by  agreement,  and  another 
area  would  not  take  a poll  at  all,  but  they  happened 
to  be  fighting  their  own  ordinary  elections  in  April 
and  it  became  a burning  question,  and  in  every  ward 
what  were  called  annexationist  candidates  were 
returned. 

14.300.  Which  area  was  that? — ^Handsworth.  That 
was  the  last  of  the  added  districts  to  come  in. 

14.301.  And  one  of  the  most  important? — ^One  of 
the  most  important.  That  was  not  settled  until  the 
eve  of  the  inquiry  before  the  second  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  the  House  of  Loids. 

14.302.  {Mr.  Lloyd) : Feeling  ran  very  high,  did  it 
not? — ^Yes.  You  will  remember  the  case,  because 
you  were  in  it. 

14.303.  I was? — The  feeling  did  run  very  high 
indeed. 

14.304.  'I  have  a recollection  of  one  gentleman  who 
held  a very  high  position  in  the  County  telling  the 
tribunal  that  there  was  no  doubt  about  it  that  the 
City  of  Birmingham  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy? 
— That  is  true,  he  said  that.  But  it  is  .still  paying 
its  debts. 

14.305.  -So  I have  noticed.  I mean  that  that  is  a 
sam]5le  of  the  sort  of  thing  that  people  will  say  on 
those  occasions?  It  struck  me  very  much,  and  I 
remember  it  still? — Yes,  there  was  a.  groat  deal  of 
bitter  feeling  provoked  in  the  course  of  that  con- 
troversy. It  has  all  died  away  now. 

14.306.  {Chairman) : Then  yon  summarise  the 

conclusion  that  the  express  will  of  the  people  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  get? — Quite  true. 

{Chairman) : That  dewls  with  paragraph  12.  Now 
we  come  to  paragraph  13. 

Population  as  a Basis  jor  Self-Government. 

13.  Paragraph  17  of  the  County  Councils’  Pre- 
liminary Memorandum  contains  important  etatemente 
as  to  a population  basis  of  50,000  being  too  email 
to  warrant  the  creation  of  a County  Borough,  and 
that  such  basis  is  no  argument  in  itself  for  such 
creation,  but  I disagree  with  them. 

As  I have  previously  intimated  in  my  evidence,  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1888  clearly  recognised  by 
the  Third  Schedule  that  towns  of  50,000  inhabitants, 
and  even  less  in  special  cases,  were  to  be  automatically 
entitled  to  self-govornment  and  to  be  constituted 
County  Boroughs. 


It  was  evidently  established  then  that  a town  with 
such  a population  would  necessarily  possess  such  self- 
contained  interests  and  responsibility  as  to  place  it, 
both  industrially  and  otherwise,  outside  the  scope  of 
County  government,  which,  after  all,  is  principally 
concerned  with  problems  of  a rural  and  agricultural 
nature. 

If  that  view  was  correct  then,  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  no  less  true  to-day,  and  accordingly  I suggest  that 
a town,  when  it  attains  a population  of  50,000  inhabi- 
tants, should,  unless  there  are  special  reasons  to  the 
contrary,  be  entitled  to  be  a self-governing  Authority, 
and  that  there  is  no  good  reason  for  suggesting  that 
this  figure  of  50,000  should  be  altered. 


14.307.  {Chairman) : Paragraph  13  deals  with  the 
question  of  50,000  population,  and  on  that  I should 
like  to  ask  you  whether  you  agree  with  what  I think 
has. been  generally  said,  tiliat  a population  of  not  less 
than  50,000  is  not  an  ipso  facto  reason  for  the  con- 
stitution of  a County  Borough;  there  must  be  other 
considerations  as  well  ? It  is  a condition  precedent  to 
an  application? — ^Yes. 

14.308.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : You  agree  that  there 
is  more  to  do  now  than  there  was  then  ? — More  actual 
Municipal  work  to  do — very  much  more. 

14.309.  What  I want  to  suggest  to  you  is  this.  Do 
you  seriously  say  to^ay  that  the  50,000  limit  means 
wihat  it  did  in  1888?  Do  you  say  that  a town  of  not 
less  than  60',000  inhabitants  to-day  is  per  se  as  well 
qualified  for  complete  autonomy,  with  all  the  added 
duties,  'as  it  was  in  1888? — ^Well,  if  60,000  was  the 
criterion  in  1888,  I do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be 
the  criterion  to-day  in  spite  of  increased  duties 
thrown  on  Municipalities.  The  only  thing  which  I 
would  'like  to  add  is  this.  As  I understand  section  64 
of  the  Act  of  1888,  w'hich  I have  had  occasion  to 
look  at  a good  many  times,  I do  not  think  that  the 

50,000  population,  'as  my  Lord  has  put  it,  entitles  a 
Borough  ipso  facto  to  become  a County  Borough. 

14.310.  Oh,  no?  There  are  only  very  few  people 
who  think  that  it  does? — ^But  it  is  for  some  tribunal 
to  say,  in  view  of  the  surrounding  circumstances, 
whether  it  is  desirable  that  the  change  should  be 
made.  il  entirely  agree  with  that  proposition. 

14.311.  T only  want  to  put  this  to  you?  It  has 
been  suggested  by  a number  of  witn'osses  that  the 
limit  should  'be  higher  than  50,000  now,  for  various 
reasons.  Now  you  will  find  Boroughs  of  under 

50.000  population,  or  just  about  60,000,  which  have 
had  m'any  years’  experience  of  working  as  part  of  a 
comimon  County  administration,  in  whose  decisions 
their  representatives  have  had  probably  great 
influence,  and  they  have  .been  part  of  a .system  of 
higher  education,  and  in  many  places  have  con- 
tributed to  the  same  mental  hospital,  and  in  various 
other  ways  have  'been  part  of  a system  which  has 
developed  considerably  since  1888.  Therefore,  .as  tbe 
system  has  developed  .since  1888,  it  would  require  a 
larger  town  to  justify  complete  severance  from  this 
semi-federal  form  of  administration?  Do  yon  not 
agree  with  that?  You  follow  that  I am  not  talking 
about  great  cities  like  Birmingham? — I think  that  T 
follow  the  question.  I have  already  sa.id,  I think, 
that  although  .50,000  population  may  be  the  condi- 
tion of  an  application,  tbe  ca.se  has  to  be  judged  on 
its  merits,  and  I will  concede  this  in  answer  to  your 
question.  If  this  matter  were  to-day  being  con- 
sidered de  novo  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  which 
now  prevail,  I should  think  that  it  is  very  likely  that 
the  figure  of  population  would  be  rai.sed  above 
50,000.  I will  go  as  far  as  that. 

14.312.  I think  that  is  as  much  as  I ought  to  ask 
the  French  Ambassador  to  admit  in  regard  to  how 
far  this  country  ought  to  go? — I will  go  that  far. 

14.313.  We  all  remember  the  original  proposal  of 

1.50.000  population  which  was  gradually  whittled 
down  ? — The  difficulty  in  'a  matter  of  thi.s  kind  is 
this.  Here  is  something  that  has  descended  to  us 
from  1888,  and  it  .may  be  difficult  to  disturb  that 
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without  disturbing  other  things,  although  I say 
quite  fi-ankly  that  if  the  matter  were  dealt  with 
de  novo  in  the  light  of  present  conditions  I think  very 
I’kely  the  figure  might  he  raised. 

14.314.  The  increased  content  of  local  government, 
the  increased  number  of  things  that  have  to  be  done, 
is  one  of  the  elements  which  may  point  towards 
rather  larger  areas  or  more  populous  areas  if  the 
increased  number  of  things  are  to  be  done  with  the 
highest  efficiency? — ^I  think  that  I may  answer  the 
question  in  this  way.  I think  that  I understand 
the  purport  of  it.  Having  regard  to  the  additional 
iimportant  and  complex  duties  which  have  been  im- 
posed on  Local  Authorities  wiDthin  recent  years,  1 
think  that  the  unit  of  government  should  be  .greater 
than  it  has  been  in  the  .past.  In  other  words,  the 
smaller  Authorities  should  be  am'al'ganiated  or 
'absorbed  in  order  that  these  increased  duties  should 
be  carried  out  by  larger  Authorities  with  greater 
power's  land  .gi'eater  influence,  and  with  greater 
oppoi-tunities  of  admiinistration. 

14.315.  An.d  in  accordance  with  that  view  the 
Boa-ough  should  be  a large  unit  to  justify  complete 
detachment  from  the  County  ? Does  not  that  follow 
from  what  you  have  just  said  ? — ^I  do  not  think  that 
it  does,  quite.  You  are  .making  a corollary,  of 
course. 

14.316.  I aim  only  asking  whether  it  does  not 
follow.  1 do  not  want  to  suggest  -anything  which 
is  not  reiasonable? — 1 agree  that  the  unit  of  go-vern- 
ment  should  be  larger  than  in  the  .past,  in  my 
judgment. 

14.317.  W-hen  you  are  dealing  wiith  units  of  govern- 
ment, there  are  units  of  parochial  government,  dis- 
trict government,  and  County  government;  and 
therefore  that  would  tend,  so-  far  as  it  went,  to  pre- 
serve the  laii’geness  of  the  unit  of  County  govern- 
ment ? — ^Subject  to  this  qualificaition ; that  I think 
that  in  every  question  of  local  government  the  in- 
terests of  the  great  industrial  and  urban  population 
should  prevail  over  what  are,  in  my  judgment,  the 
lessen'  interests  of  the  County  government. 

14.318.  I quite  follow.  But  the  question  whether 
that  principle  should  be  applied  to  an  urban  disfi'ict 
depends  partly  on  its  population.  Your  view  that 
the  unit  should  become  larger  would  tend  to  defend 
the  largeness  of  the  County  unit,  including  urb.an 
and  in-riiil  dista'icts  ? — You  may  -take  it  so. 

(Sir  Syland  Adkins) : Then  with  your  kind  permis- 
sion I will  take  it  so. 

14.319.  (Sir  Lewis  Heard) : When  you  were  speak- 
ing of  having  larger  units  of  local  government,  were 
you  speaking  of  Counties  land  County  Boroughs,  or 
did  you  include  smaller  units  such  as  Urban  Dis- 
tricts and  60  on? — I think  that  you  want  to  get  rid 
as  far  as  you  can  of  these  smaller  units  of  govern- 
ment, such  as  Urban  District  Councils,  in  many 
cases,  and  Rural  District  Councils,  and  amalgamate 
them  together,  or  add  them  to  an  adjoining  Borough. 

14.320.  If  I may  put  it  my  way,  to  see  if  it  is  right 
— I think  that  what  you  desire  to  see  is  not  that 
the  Urban  District  Councils  as  a whole  should  be 
abolished  ? — No. 

14.321.  But  you  say  that  the  areas  of  many  Urban 
District  Councils  are  too  small  to  enable  the  Councils 
to  carry  out  their  duties? — Yes. 

14.322.  And  possibly  some  Boroughs,  too? — Yes. 

14.323.  And  you  would  welcome  some  measure 
under  which  the  very  small  Districts  were  either 
absorbed  in  other  areas,  or  in  some  other  way  amal- 
g.a.m!ated,  so  that  they  could  have  better  facilities  for 
discharging  their  duties? — Yes. 

14.324.  Does  there  still  remain  in  your  mind  a 
distinction  between  an  Urban  and  a.  Rural  District? — 
Yes. 

14.325.  Do  you  think  that  the  Urban  District, 
especiallj'  having  regard  to  the  industrial  development 
of  the  country,  has  problems  of  its  own  which  are 
very  important  in  view  of  the  desirability  of  forward- 
ing the  general  prosperity  of  tlie  country? — Yes,  I 
do,  emphatically. 


14.326.  (Chairman) : Urban  and  Rural  Districts 
and  Municipal  Bo-roughs  all  conduct  their  administra- 
tion ivithin  the  oi'bit  of  the  County  Council? — Yes. 

14.327.  And  therefore  the  question  of  their  amalga- 
mation, or  the  aibolition  of  the  smaller  ones,  does  not 
necessarily  arise  in  considering  the  extension  of 
County  Boroughs,  because  County  Boroughs,  of 
course,  are  self-contained? — I think  that  it  does  to 
this  extent.  By  taking  into  a County  Borough  an 
adjoining  Urban  District,  yo-u  may  increase  the  size 
of  the  unit  of  local  government  and  absoi'b  the  smaller 
unit  into  the  gre.ater  one,  and  personally  I should 
like  to  see  that  accomplished  in  many  cases.  I think 
that  it  would  institute  a better  and  a stronger  form 
of  government  than  having  a number  of  smaller 
Authorities  operating  on  the  fringe  of  larger  Autho- 
rities, because  that  is  where  I conceive  the  difficulty 
to  be — not  in  the  Rural  Districts  which  have  been 
referred  to  by  Sir  Ryland  Adkins,  but  in  the  Urban 
Districts  which  have  grown  up  outside  the  immediate 
confines  of  large  cities. 

14.328.  In  fact  your  system  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion  is  what  has  been  done  at  Plymouth  and 
Devonport — the  amalgamation  of  two  big  County 
Boroughs  and  another  area? — Yes,  either  the  amalga- 
mation of  County  Boroughs,  or  the  aJhsorption  into 
a County  Borough  of  some  of  the  surrounding  area. 
There  again,  my  Lord,  one  cannot  lay  down  definite 
rules  to  apply  to  these  cases.  I think  that  it  is  a 
question  of  degree  in  most  cases  how  far  you  should 
go  in  the  way  of  extension,  and  it  certainly  is  a 
question  which  should  be  taken  on  the  merits  of  each 
particular  case  as  it  arises. 

(Chairman) : We  will  now  go  to  paragraph  14. 

Procedure  in  Extension  Proposals. 

14.  The  suggestion  contained  in  paragraph.  18  of 
the  County  Councils’  Preliminary  Memorandum  to 
the  effect  that  a rearrangement  of  areas  should  be 
dealt  with  by  general  legislation  applying  to  the 
counti'y  as  a whole  is,  in  my  view,  'an  unsound  pro- 
position. I can  only  emphasise  once  again  that,  inas- 
much as  circumstances  differ  so  materially  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  each  case  for  an  extension  must 
be  dealt  with  separately  and  must  be  judged  by  its 
own  merits. 

15.  Whilst  I may  not  be  the  right  pei'son  to  comment 
on  the  statement  contained  in  paragraph  23  of  the 
County  Councils’  Preliminary  Memorandum  as  to  the 
mode  of  procedure  in  applications  for  extension  in  the 
future,  I may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  endorse  the 
view  expressed  in  the  Preliminary  Memorandum  of 
the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  that  the 
present  procedure  is  unsatisfactory,  mainly  on  the 
grounds  of  excessive  cost  and  of  the  cumbersome 
methods  involved. 

The  Local  Inquiry  that  is  now  held  is  a long  and 
expensive  procedure,  and  such  expense  has  to  be 
incurred  again  when  the  application  comes  before 
both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

While  the  protection  of  the  right  of  each  Local 
Authority  to  approach  Parliament  must  be  preserved, 

I trust  that  the  Commission  will  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  possibility  of  suggesting  some  form 
of  substituted  procedure  by  means  of  which  the 
expenses  attaching  to  these  applications  may  be 
materially  reduced. 

14,329.  (Chairman):  The  suggestion  contained  in 
paragraph  18  of  the  County  Councils  Association’s 
memorandum  was  that  if  there  is  going  to  be  a 
re-organisation  of  areas,  it  ought  to  be  done  through- 
out the  whole  country.  I think  that  was  what  was 
at  the  back  of  their  minds  on  the  subject,  because 
the  constant  piecemeal  alteration  was  very  disturbing 
to  County  government.  You  do  not  think  that  it  is 
practicable  or  desirable? — It  might  be  practicable, 
but  I do  not  think  that  it  would  be  desirable.  As  I 
say  in  the  paragraph  to  which  you  have  referred,  I 
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think  that  the  circumstances  differ  so  much  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  that  each  case  should 
he  dealt  with  separately  and  judged  on  its  merits. 

14.330.  Would  you  say  that  the  same  would  apply 
to  each  County — a reorganisation  in  each  County — 
supposing  that  there  are  several  County  Boroughs 
in  the  County  each  contemplating  an  extension,  that 
there  should  be  an  appointed  date  for  them  to  bring 
all  their  proposals  forward  together? — If  several 
County  Boroughs  in  a County  were  contemplating 
schemes,  I quite  agree  that  it  would  be  more  con- 
venient to  take  them  all  together. 

14.331.  Or,  at  any  rate,  to  come  to  some  agree- 
ment?— Ves,  as  to  time. 

14.332.  That  they  should  not  ask  for  extensions 
within  ten  years  or  so  if  they  do  not  do  so  at  the 
present  time?  You  think  that  that  would  be 
reasonable  ? — ^Yes. 

14.333.  But  not  all  over  England? — No.  I have  in 
mind  at  the  moment  certain  contemplated  schemes 
ill  the  Midlands,  and  in  that  case  I think  that  it 
would  be  desirable  that  these  different  schemes  should 
be  formulated  at  the  same  time  in  order  to  create  the 
least  possible  amount  of  disturbance. 

14.334.  So  that  a County  which  is  affected  would 
have  knowledge  of  the  whole  situation? — Yes,  at  the 
same  time. 

14,336.  (Mr.  liiddell) : W’ould  you  not  have  to  make 
that  the  system  everywhere?  You  would  have  a 
general  regulation  that  where  there  is  a proposal  for 
extension  within  a given  area,  the  whole  of  that  area 
should  be  considered  at  one  time? — Yes.  I think  that 
you  might  introduce  a time-limit.  I think  that  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  say  that  for  a certain  period 
afterwards  it  would  be  unfair  to  disturb  County 
administration,  because  it  is  obviously  very  detri- 
mental to  have  these  schemes  following  one  another 
in  close  succession. 

14.336.  That  is,  I see,  very  near  to  what  the 
County  Councils  Association  have  suggested? — They 
say  that  alterations  of  area  should  be  subject  to 
general  legislation  applying  all  over  the  country.  I 
would  not  say  that  the  whole  of  these  schemes  should 
be  held  up  pending  some  general  legislation ; neither 
do  I think  that  any  general  Act  of  Parliament  could 
provide  sufficiently  for  the  changing  conditioms  of 
local  government  areas;  but  I do  suggest  that  where 
one  or  more  Borouglis  are  contemplating  schemes  of 
alteration,  it  would  be  desirable,  in  order  to  prevent 
disturbance  as  much  as  possible,  that  these  schemes 
should  be  dealt  with  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

14.337.  {Chairman) : 'Supposing  there  was  a County 
with  three  or  four  County  Boroughs  in  it,  and  one 
County  Borough  said  that  they  wanted  to  promote 
a scheme,  it  might  be  said  to  the  other  County 
Boroughs,  “ Do  you  or  do  you  not  propose  within  the 
next  ten  years  to  promote  a scheme  of  extension?  If 
you  do,  you  must  bring  it  forwiard  noiv ; if  you  do  not, 
you  will  not  have  another  chance  for  ten  years  ”? — 
I agree  that  that  sort  of  thing  would  do. 

14.338.  It  would  be  a practicable  way  of  getting 
over  that  difficulty? — Yes.  I think  that  would  be  a 
reasonable  way  of  looking  at  the  whole  subject. 

14.339.  (Sir  Letois  Beard) : Upon  that  may  I ask 
you  this  ? The  need  for  these  extensions  arises,  does 
it  not,  from  some  change  of  circumstances,  some 
shifting  of  population  or  some  development  of  popu- 
lation in  la  pai'ticular  neighbouirhood ? — Yes. 

14.340.  That  may  be  due  either  to  some  special  manu- 
facture being  developed  there,  or  to  the  manufactories 
in  that  part  of  the  world  being  exceptionally 
prospea’ous  and  busy,  or  to  some  other  circumstances 
peculiar  to  that  neighbourhood  ? It  might  not  be 
simultaneous  that  there  would  be  similar  development 
in  some  other  County  or  some  other  part  of  the 
country,  so  that  it  would  not  by  any  means  follow 
that  when  Town  X wianted  to  extend  in  County  Y, 
Town  A in  County  B would  be  in  a position  to  extend, 
though  later  it  might  be  in  a position  to  follow 
Town  X? — That  may  be  so,  but  I should  imagine 
that  the  reasons  for  these  changes  do  not  develop 


within  la  shoi*t  space  of  time.  Irt  takes  a period, 
such  as  the  period  suggested  by  'the  Chairman,  of, 
say,  ten  years,  before  you  got  any  material  change  in 
the  circumstances. 

14.341.  I quite  follow  that,  but  during  that  period 
of  ten  years  the  thing  is  growing  and  ripening? — 
Yes. 

14.342.  And  the  maturity  of  one  case  might  be 
very  much  earlier  than  the  maturity  of  another  ? — 
That  might  be  so.  I follow  the  argument. 

14.343.  I wiant  to  develop  the  idea  that  you  put 
forward  that  in  dealing  with  these  cases  you  must 
take  every  one  on  its  merits? — Yes. 

14.344.  I take  it  that  the  utmost  Paiiiament  could 
do  by  general  legislation  would  probably  be  what  it 
did  in  1888,  to  lay  down  a general  scheme  and  provide 
for  the  alteration  of  it  in  detail  as  developments  take 
place  ? — Yes. 

14.345.  It  laid  down  the  scheme  of  County  Councils 
and  County  Boroughs,  and  provided  that  where  cir- 
cumstances called  foi’  it  there  should  be  an  alteration 
of  area,  or  the  constitution  of  a new  County  Borough, 
and  so  on,  providing  in  that  way  for  the  development 
which  the  future  would  bring  forth? — I quite  follow 
that.  I think  what  the  'Chainman  put  to  me  ryas 
this : is  it  reasonable  that  a County  administration 
should  be  constantly  disturbed  by  these  contemplated 
schemes,  and  I venture  to  say  that  I do  not  thixik 
that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  fix  a time-limit, 
because  I can  imagine  that  it  would  bo  detrimential  to 
local  government  as  a whole  if  a County  Council  were 
faced  year  after  year  with  scshemes  of  this  kind;  and 
therefore  I do  not  think  that  any  particular  harm 
would  be  done  to  the  development  scheme  of  a 
Borough  or  the  aspirations  of  la  Borough  if  you  were 
to  say  that  no  sucli  scheme  should  be  brought  forward 
within  a period  of  so  many  years  after  some  other 
such  scheme  had  been  dealt  with. 

14  346.  In  the  same  County? — In  the  same  County. 
It  is  possible,  foi'  the  reasons  which  you  put'  to  me, 
that  some  Borough  might  in  those  circumstances  have 
to  wait  15  or  16  years  for  its  development  scheme, 
but  I imagine  that  these  important  changes  take 
some  considerable  time  to  develop,  and  consequently 
there  would  not  be  any  serious  harm  done  to  the 
Borough  by  waiting  a reasonable  time,  such  as  10 
yeiars,  before  again  disturbing  the  general  admini.s- 
tration  of  the  'County. 

14.347.  You  would  not  apply  that  to  small  exten- 
sions, w'ould  you? — No,  I do  not  think  that  I would. 
The  thing  might  be  siafeguarded  in  that  way.^  A little 
bit  of  an  extension  does  not  miako  much  difference; 
disturbance  only  occurs  where  you  have  a substantial 
extension  or  a substantial  change. 

14.348.  (Mr.  liiddell)-.  Would  you  apply  it  to  all 
opposed  extensions  ? — I do  not  know  that  I would  do 
that. 

14.349.  {Sir  William  Middlehrook)  Would  you 
limit  it  to  the  creation  of  County  Boroughs? — Yes, 
^or  the  extension  of  County  Boroughs.  You  might 

make  that  the  limitation. 

14,360-1.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : If  it  did  not  apply 
to  the  extensions  of  Non-County  Boroughs,  sucli 
extensions  would  not  affect  the  County  system  as 
such.  If  it  was  a question  of  extending  a Non- 
County  Borough  which,  when  extended,  would  still  be 
in  the  Administrative  County  as  truly  as  it  was 
before,  there  might  not  be  the  .same  consequential 
difiturbance  to  the  County  fabric  that  there  would  be 
when  you  extend  a County  Borough  or  create  a now 
one? — Quite. 

{Sir  William  Middlehrook) : Unless  the  extension 
meant  applying  to  put  the  Borough  on  a County 
Borough  status? 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I agree.  Would  you  agree, 
on  the  whole,  to  there  being,  as  it  were,  three  stages? 
There  is  the  general  law,  which  might,  if  thought 
proper,  alter  the  50,000  population  limit  and  make 
it  higher,  or  conceivably  lower;  then  there  would  be 
what  one  may  call  the  time-limit,  which  would  affect 
such  matters  as  you  have  been  discussing ; and  then. 
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thirdly,  there  •would  iho  the  special  circumstances  oI 
each  case,  which  -would  require  some  trehtmont,  not 
exactly  the  same  as  now,  .perhaps,  hut  analogous  to  it, 
by  Private  Bill  legislation? 

14.362.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  time-limit  is  what 
I am  mostly  concerned  with?  If  you  have  a time- 
limit it  would  prevent,  in  the  first  place,  a small 
extension  taking  place,  if  there  was  -a  rigid  time-limit, 
which  might  even  be  agreeable  to  all  parties? — ^I 
think  that  Sir  William  Middlebrook  eugges.ted  a way 
out  of  that  difficulty,  and  I would  agree  that  there 
should  be  some  safeguard  inti'oduced  as  regards  such 
small  extensions  las  those  which  you  have  described. 

14.363.  Would  not  the  fact  that  a fresh  represen- 
tation was  being  made  after  .an  unreasonably  short 
in'terval  be  one  of  the  grounds,  if  the  idea  which  you 
have  s-uggested  was  carried  out,  on  which  the 
Minister,  to  whom,  of  course,  in  the  first  place  a repre- 
sentation has  to  he  made,  and  who  has  to  determine 
whether  he  will  send  it  to  a Local  Inquiry  or  not, 
might  refuse  to  entertain  it  ? — ^It  might,  but  it  is  open 
to  the  Local  Authorities  to  go  direct  to  Parliament 
without  going  first  to  the  Minister. 

14,3154-5.  You  cannot  tie  the  hands  of  Parliament 
whatever  you  do,  but  I was  just  thinking  that,  if  there 
is  to  be  any  time-limit,  in  view  of -the  difficulty  in 
making  a time-limit,  would  not  the  best  way  of  doing 
it  bo  to  provide  in  some  way  o-r  other  that  o-ne  of 
the  consid'oratione  to  which  the  Minister  should  have 
regard  in  determining  whether  he  should  send  the 
representation  fonvard  for  Inquirj',  o.r  reject  it  suni- 
marilj',  should  be  whether  it  was  reasonably  made  at 
that  particular  time?— I think  that  that  is  a matter 
of  machinery  rather  than  of  principle,  is  it  not?  I 
think  that  if  some'  general  principle  were  established 
the  maiffiinery  for  carrying  that  principle  into  oper-a- 
tion  might  bo  devised  without  any  great  difficulty, 
and  might  include  the  kind  of  safeguards  which  you 
have  suggested. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : The  reason  why  I put  it  to  you 
in  this  way  is  because  I want  to  reconcile  with  your 
suggestion  the  necessary  elasticity  to  enalble  individual 
eases  to  be  dealt  with  on  their  merits,  which,  I am 
afraid,  would  be  a difficulty  if  there  was  a rigid 
time-limit. 

14.366.  (Mr.  Middell) : It  would  have  to  be  done 
uniformly  in  the  sense  that  any  such  order  would  have 
to  apply  generally?  You  could  not  leave  it  hap- 
hazardly until  a Borough  m-ade  an  .application  and 
then  say,  “ Well,  now  .all  other  Boi’oughs  bake  notice 
that  j'ou  will  not  be  able  to  apply  for  .ano-thei'  ten 
yeai-e  if  you  -do  not  .apply  now  ” ? There  would  have 
to  be  a general  system  laid  down  ? — ^Certain  regula- 
tions would  have  to  bo  introduced. 

14.367.  (Chairnum) : If  a Borough  wished  to  obtain 
a Provision'al  Order  for  an  extension,  the  Minister 
might  say,  “ You  cannot  have  it  now,  but  you  may 
have  it  in  two  years’  time,  during  which  time  all  the 
other  Oouaity  Boroughs  in  the  area  must  make  up 
their  minds,’’  or  something  of  that  kind;  so  as  tcT 
give  plenty  of  time  to  everybody? — Yes. 

(Chairman)  : The  only  trouble  to  my  mind  is  that 
what  the  County  Councils  want,  as  I gathered  from 
the  evidence,  is  the  certainty  of  security  which  an 
absolute  time-limit  would  give.  If  it  was  left  to  the 
Minister,  of  course  Ministers  change,  and  their 
policies  may  change. 

(Sit  Mylatid  A.cllciris) : You  have  to  weigh  the  two 
things— the  urgent  request  by  County  Councils  to  feel 
secure,  if  only  for  a definite  and  limited  time,  and 
the  inevitably  slight  variation  of  desire  and  position 
on  the  part  of  Boroughs  from  year  to  year.  The 
thing  is  to  find  something  which  is  fair  to  both  sides, 

I think.  Sir  David  understands  that  County  Councils 
do  feel  strongly  the  ill  effects  on  local  government  of 
a constant  sense  of  insecurity  and  not  knowing  from 
year  to  year  where  they  are;  on  the  other  hand,  who 
can  measure  the  rapidity  of  growth  of  a Countv 
Borough  ? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I am  afraid  that  we  are  at  the 
moment  rather  thinking  in  terms  of  Birmingham. 


•1  do  not  iueau  anything  improper,  but  we  are  rather 
thinking  on  that  scale.  Now  Birmingham  is  one  of 
half  a dozen  great  cities;  it  is  the  principal  one  of 
half  a dozen  very  great  cities,  but  the  great  majority 
of  County  Boroughs  are  not  on  that  scale.  There 
are  a number  of  them  which  may  desii-e,  and  may  be 
able  to  arrange  for,  extensions  which  are  simply 
administrative  extensions.  It  may  be  that  there  is 
a district  which  wants  administering,  and  that  is 
agreed.  I do  not  want  that  kind  of  natural  growth 
to  be  checked  by  some  hard-and-fast  rule  laid  down 
that  you  must  not  extend  the  County  Borough  within 
a certain  time.  The  great  majority  of  extensions, 
as  you  will  remember  if  you  look  at  the  list  in 
Lancashire,  have  been  unopposed  and  have  been 
natural  growths,  a small  bit  at  a time. 

(Chairman) : I do  not  think  that  we  were  referring 
to  unopposed  extensions. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : They  were  nominally  opposed, 
but  they  came  to  a settlement.  ‘ 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Does  not  it  come  to  this,  to 
use  the  language  of  Private  Bill  procedure,  that 
where  an  opposition  is  only  on  clauses,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  proposal  should  not  come  forwaj'd  as 
if  it  were  unopposed?  On  principle  there  is  a 
reason  for  giving  limited  security. 

14.358.  (Chairman) : I am  afraid  that  I was  respon- 
sible for  raising  the  question.  I think  that  we  might 
now  go  on  to  paragraph  15.  Then  again  we  might 
ask  Sir  David  if  he  can  give  us  any  suggestions  in 
regard  to  what  he  says  at  the  end  of  paragraph  15. 

“ I trust  that  the  Commission  will  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  possibility  of  suggesting  some  form 
of  substitutc'd  by  means  of  which  the 

expenses  attaching  to  these  applications  may  be 
materially  reduced”?  Have  you  anything  in  your 
mind  with  regard  to  that? — I have  this  in  my  mind: 
there  is  no  do-ubt  that  the  present  procedure  is 
cumbrous  and  expensive,  particularly  when  the 
Parliamentary  proceedings  are  preceded  by  a Local 
Inquiry,  and  it  does  appear  to  me  that  there  ought 
to  be  some  means  devised  of  simplifying  the  method 
by  which  these  changes  can  be  brought  about. 

14.359.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Sir  Ernest 
Moon  and  Sir  Albert  Gray?*— No.  What  I say 
emanates  entirely  from  my  own  brain  and  experi- 
ence. I can  see  no  essential  difficulty  myself  in  sug- 
gesting that  Parliament  in  these  cases  should  itself 
set  up  a Commission  consisting  of,  we  will  say,  three 
or  more  experienced  men,  who  would  conduct  the 
inquiry,  and  whose  decisions  should  be  accepted  by 
the  various  parties  concerned. 

14.360.  That  would  be  a non-Parliamentary 
tribunal? — I should  think  that  it  would  be  better  to 
make  it  non-Parliamentary,  so  long  as  you  had 
capable,  experienced,  and  judicial  men  appointed  on 
such  a board  of  arbitration. 

14,861.  When  you  say  that  their  decisions  should 
be  binding,  do  you  mean  that  they  should  have  the 
power  of  Parliament? — ^I  think  that  they  themselves 
should  make  an  Order  of  some  kind  which  should  go 
directly  to  Parliament  for  confirmation,  but  theii' 
Order,  or  their  decision,  should  not  be  followed  by 
the  lengthy  procedure  before  Committees  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

14.362.  You  would  only  have  the  one  inquiry  ? — Yes, 
one  inquiry  only. 

14.363.  (Sir  William'  Middlehrook) : In  effect  that 
would  be  a Committee  of  the  two  Houses,  and  their 
report  would  go  directly  to  Parliament  for  Third 
Reading? — That  is  so. 

14.364.  Would  you  suggest  that  they  should  sit 
locally  ? — That  is  a matter  for  consideration,  but  I 
think  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  they  should  sit 
locally.  There  is  an  advantage  in  those  who  ai'e 
deciding  important  questions  of  this  kind  having  the 
opportunity  of  viewing  the  locality  and  malring  them- 
selves personally  acquainted  with  local  conditions.  I 


* See  II,  841  and  355. 
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myself,  within  iny  own  exiierience  as  regards  Bir- 
mingham, have  known  clauses  thrown  out  of  a Private 
Bill  by  one  or  other  of  the  Houses  which  I am  quite 
sure  would  not  have  been  refused  if  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  had  come  down  to  the  locality  and 
inspected  it  themselves.  By  looking  at  a place  and 
becoming  personally  acquainted  with  it,  you  get 
an  infinitely  better  idea  of  the  problem  than  you 
possibly  can  by  listening  to  witnesses  or  by  examining 
maps. 

14,366.  (Mr.  Riddell) : Would  the  report  of  the 
Commission  be  in  the  form  of  a Bill? — It  would  be 
in  the  form  of  an  Order  which  would  be  confirmed 
by  a Bill. 

14.366.  Parliament  would  have  to  treat  that  type 
of  Bill  in  a different  way  from  that  in  which,  I 
imagine,  it  treats  all  other  Bills,  if  it  did  not  go 
to  a Co'Dimittee  but  merely  went  for  Third  Reading 
straight  away?  I an  in  ignorance  of  the  procedure, 
but  would  you  not  have  a difficulty  with  regard  to 
Parliamentary  procedure? — The  simpler  tlie  Parlia- 
mentary procedure  following  on  an  Order  the  better 
for  all  parties. 

14.367.  (Sir  Ryland  Adhins)  : It  is  a most  iutei'est- 
ing  suggestion,  but  are  not  you  going  rather  far  in 
depriving  many  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects  of  their 
direct  access  to  Pai'liament?  In  paragraph  16,  in 
which  you  express  your  most  vivid  polemic  against 
the  County  Councils,  you  say  “ Any  attempt,  there- 
fore, to  limit  that  privilege  ” — that  is  the  privilege 
of  Boroughs  going  to  Parliament — “ in  the  way  which 
would  seem  to  be  suggested  by  the  County  Councils 
Association  would  be  a grave  encroachment  upon 
those  rights  of  access  to  Parliament  which  have  long 
been  recognised  as  belonging  to  Boroughs.”  Even 
County  Councils  have  a somewhat  similar  right  of 
.access  at  present?  Would  not  your  plan,  although 
obviously  very  weighty  on  the  administrative  side,  in 
effect  deprive  both  Boroughs  and  County  Councils  of 
their  right  of  access  to  Parliament  in  the  ordinary 
way? — It  would  deprive  them  of  access  in  the  ordinary 
way,  1 agree,  but  it  would  not  in  substance  be 
depriving  them  of  access  to  Parliament  if  Parliament 
appointed  a tribunal  to  deal  with  this  paiticular 
matter. 

14.368.  (Sir  William  Middlehrooh) : Before  whom 
all  opponents  would  have  a right  to  appear? — Yes. 
The  action  of  tlie  arbitrators  is  the  action  of  Parlia- 
ment acting  through  the  arbitrators. 

14.369.  (Sir  Ryland  Adkins) : It  would  be  a Parlia- 
ment divesting  itself  of  some  of  its  existing  powers 
in  ordei-  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  three  pei-sons, 
not  responsible,  as  are  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  tlieir  constituents,  or  as  Members  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  to  the  King  and  Constitution ; 
and  it  would  be  giving  to  three  gentlemen  almost 
quasi-judicial  powers?  You  are  taking  them  away 
from  the  Paj'liamentary  sphere  and  practice  and  put- 
ting them  into  a semi-judicial  sphere? — I should  not 
be  afraid  to  do  that. 

14.370.  I am  not  reflecting  on  your  coui'age? — It 
is  not  a question  of  Parliament  divesting  itself  of  its 
powers;  it  is  a question  of  Parliament  delegating 
its  powers  to  some  judicial  body  to  act  on  behalf  of 
Parliament,  and  my  suggestion  is  that  a properly 
constituted  tribunal  of  that  kind  would  be  more  likely 
to  do  justice  in  schemes  of  this  character  than  Com- 
mittees of  either  House  of  Parliament  or — and  I say 
this  respectfully — ^^an  Inspector  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  Health. 

14.371.  You  said  a moment  ago  that  you  had  not 
seen  the  evidence  of  Sir  Ernest  Moon  or  Sir  Albert 
Gray?  Have  you  seen  the  Report  of  the  Consultative 
Council,  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Health,  of 
which  I was  Chairman,  on  this  very  point?* — No. 

14.372.  Yours  is  an  important  suggestion.  The 
problem  of  the  extension  of  a County  Borough  or  the 

* Ministry  of  Health — Consultative  Council  on  Local  Health 
Administration.  Report  on  Procedure  in  regard  to  Proposals 
for  the  Extension  of  Boroughs,  etc.,  with  Notes  by  the  Ministry 
as  to  certain  of  the  Proposals  [Cmd.  1113]  : price  Id. 


creation  of  a County  Borough,  though  on  one  side 
it  is  largely  taken  up  with  considerations  which 
arbitrators  might  well  be  competent  to  inquire  into, 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  as  you  have  told  us  more  than 
once  in  your  memorandum,  a matter  of  the  desires 
and  aspirations  of  its  people — you  use  that  phrase  in 
the  next  sentence? — Yes. 

14.373.  When  you  come  to  deal  with  the  desires 
and  aspirations  of  any  considerable  section  of  His 
Majesty’s  subjects,  those  are  sm-ely  mattere  for  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  deal  with  altogether,  I mean 
they  have  been  so  deemed  up  to  now,  not  to  be  sent 
to  a semi- judicial  authority,  after  which  the  two 
Houses  can  merely  say  -yes  or  no?  Do  you  follow 
what  I mean  ? When  you  are  dealing  with  the  aspira- 
tions and  desires  of  the  people,  it  is  (not  in  a party 
sense)  a political  problem,  and  not  a judicial  one? — 
Yes,  but  their  aspirations  and  desires  must  surely 
be  examined  in  the  light  of  facts  w’hich  would  be 
brought  out  in  evidence  as  to  the  desirability  or  not  of 
a particular  scheme? 

14.374.  I agree.  I hope  that  I said  nothing  to 
indicate  that  there  must  not  be  some  inquiry,  either 
a Local  Inquiry  or  inquiries  before  a Committee  of 
each  House.  But  under,  the  present  procedure  the 
House  have  the  full  opportunity  of  saying,  first, 
whether  they  will  send  the  proposal  to  a Committee, 
and,  secondly,  whether  they  will  adopt  the  Report  of 
the  Committee,  and  the  very  people  who  form  the 
Committee  are  Members  of  Parliament,  and,  as  we 
all  know,  actually  have  a knowledge  of  the  general 
feelings  of  Parliament  with  regard  to  this  kind  of 
problem,  whereas  the  three  people  you  propose  may 
not  be  so  closely  in  touch  with  the  general  political 
and  civic  feeling  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament? — 
Parliament  would  have  to  take  care  to  select  the 
right  people  to  sit  on  a Commission  of  this  kind.  It 
depends  on  the  “individuals. 

14.375.  (Chairman) : There  is  one  other  point?  The 
sugge.stion  of  a single  inquiry  has  been  made  before, 
though  not  quite  in  the  form  which  you  suggest. 
But  it  has  been  raised,  and  the  oibjeotion — I think  that 
it  was  Sir  Albert  Gray  who  made  it — was  that  yon 
must  have  two  inquiries  because  there  may  be  some- 
thing at  the  first  inquiry  which  requires  correction, 
or  there  may  be  additional  evidence,  or  there  may  bo 
a misapprehension,  and  therefore  an  opportunity 
must  be  provided  at  the  second  inquiry  to  lot  that 
bo  rectified.  If  you  have  the  one  inquiry,  and  then 
proceedings  in  Parliament,  first  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  then  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or  vice 
versa,  you  get  those  objections  which  wore  missed  at 
the  first  inquiry  raised  in  Parliament.  It  would 
meet  the  objection  that  the  whole  thing  would  be  a 
question  of  yes  or  no,  whether  the  Bill  should  be 
thrown  out  or  proceeded  with,  and  the  matter  might 
be  rectified  by  amendment? — ^Could  not  the  difficulty 
be  overcome  by  remitting  the  case  once  more  to  the 
arbitrators  to  hear  fresh  evidence,  or  to  deal  with 
fresh  matters,  which  had  arisen  .since  the  first 
inquiry? 

14.376.  It  might  he,  but  you  .see  the  point? — Yes. 
I think  that  that  difficulty  might  he  overcame  by 
some  rules  of  procedure. 

14.377.  (Mr.  Riddell) : I suppose  that  you  would 
be  obliged  to  leave  the  Boroughs  or  other  Local 
Authorities  the  power  and  right  to  proceed  by 
Private  Bill  as'  an  alternative  to  your  scheme;  you 
could  not  limit  them  to  this  procedure? — I think  that 
I should  be  prepared  to  limit  them  to  the  procedure 
which  I aim  suggesting.  It  is  time  that  it  is  inter- 
fering with  what  .might  be  termed  the  privileges  and 
powers  of  Parliament,  but  so  long  as  Parliament  itself 
delegated  its  powers  to  a Commission,  I do  not  see 
that  any  real  question  of  principle  is  infringed  or 
interfered  with.  Then  if  the  Order  of  the  Commis- 
sioners had  to  be  confirmed  by  Parliament,  it  would 
still  be  open  to  either  House,  I take  it,  to  remit  the 
case  once  more  to  the  arbitrators  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  fresh  evidence  or  considering  new  facte  which 
might  have  come  to  light  in  the  meantime.  The 
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reason  why  I make  this  suggestion  is  to  try  to 
diminish  the  expense  and  the  delay  and  the  oomplic.i- 
tions  arising  out  of  the  present  method  of  prooedure. 

14.378.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I do  not  know  whether 
you  have  read  Mr.  Dent’s  evidence  on  the  second 
occasion  when  he  was  called,  when  that  point  was 
discussed  with  him  lat  some  length  by  Sir  Ryland 
Adkins  and  others,  .and  he  gave  most  interesting 
evidence?*  Did  you  read  that?— Yes.  I have  read 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Dent’s  evidence. 

14.379.  It  did  not  come  quite  to  a point,  but  it  was 
sketched  out  a good  deiil  in  his  evidence.  Have  you 
considered  the  suggestion  which  he  made — I forget 
whether  he  made  it,  or  whether  it  was  made  by  Sir 
Ryland,  or  whether  it  was  a joint  product — but  it 
took  shape  more  or  less  in  discussion  in  tliis  way, 
that  the  Minister  should  appoint  a tribunal  consist- 
ing of  a chairman  with  judicial  .and  administrative 
experience  as  well,  with  an  assessor  or  assessoi-s,  and 
that  they  should  hold  la  Local  Inquiry;  and  th.at 
there  should,  further,  be  liberty  to  the  Minister,  in 
certain  circumstances,  not  to  have  a Local  Inquiry, 
but  to  send,  if  he  thought  proper,  the  matter 
directly  to  Parliament;  and  that  then,  in  cases  in 
v/hich  a Local  Inquiry  was  held,  this  tribunal  should 
report  to  the  Minister,  who  would  shape  any  Pro- 
visional Order  and  lay  it  before  Parliament  ? May  I 
call  attention  to  this : where  there  is  an  extension 
somebody  has  got  to  draw  up  an  Order? — Yes. 

{Sis-  Lewis  Beard) : It  is  very  often  a long  and 
complioated  Order,  and  deals  with  a great  many 
questions. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : Always. 

14,380.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Mr.  Pritchard’s 

experience  is  unrivalled.  At  present  that  has  been 
done  by  the  Minister’s  officers? — Yes. 

I4,38il.  If  you  have  a Commi,ssion  ^ou  will  have  to 
have  a staff  for  that  Coininiseion  to  do  that  work  P — 
Yes. 


14.382.  The  suggestion  which  arose  out  of  Mr. 
Dent’s  evidence  would  allow  that  to  be  done  by  the 
Minister’s  officers  and  would  save  the  expense  of  that 
additional  staff  ? — I see  no  objection  to  that. 

14.383.  That  procedure  might  possibly  be  an 
alternative  to  your  suggestion  .P — It  runs  very  much 
on  the  same  lines,  I think,  so  far  as  I have  followed  it. 

14.384.  Except  that  in  this  case  the  proposal  would 
be  before  Parliament  and  would  be  proceeded  with  in 
the  ordinaay  way  ? — I do  not  see  the  necessity  fo.r 
that  later  stage  in  the  proceedings? 

14.385. ^  Would  not  your  suggestion,  that  the  Order 
should  simply  be  laid  before  Parliament  and  con- 
firmed, or  referred  back,  if  I nnay  put  it  in  that  way, 
lead  to  the  undesirable  features  which  we  have  had 
recently  in  some  cases,  of  the  issue  becoming  simply 
a question  of  beating  up  votes  in  the  House,  and  not 
being  judicially  considered  by  a Committee,  but  being 
dealt  with  in  the  House  in  debate  and  discussion,  in 
which  tlie  thing  is  examined,  if  1 may  say  so,  with 
great  respect,  in  anything  but  a judicial  spirit  .P — I 
should  think  that  Parliament  ought  to  be  strong 
enough  to  prevent  debates  of  that  kind  from  taking 
place. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : We  can  all  correct  other 

people’s  faults,  but  we  cannot  correct  our  own,  if  it 
is  not  blasphemous  to  say  that  Parliament  has  faults? 

14.386.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  What  do  you  say  to 
this  other  alternative — to  abolish  entirely  the  Local 
Inquiry  and  the  action  of  the  Minister  of  Health,  on 
the  ground  that  with  the  other  stages  it  makes  too 
big  a business  altogether,  and  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  the  Minister  of  Health— the  Local 
Government  Board  in  old  times — not  to  appear  to 
take  a side,  and  that  therefore,  in  whatever  form  the 
proposal  comes  to  Parliament,  the  impression  is  liable 
to  arise  that  the  dice  liave  been  cogged  already?  In 
order  to  avoid  that,  what  do  you  say  to  abolishing 
that  entirely  and  allowing  all  these  proposals,  at  any 
rate  these  proposals  for  the  constitution  of  County 
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Boroughs  and  County  Borough  extensions,  which 
alone  affect  the  fabric 'of  local  government  funda- 
mentally, merely  to  come  to  Parliament  directly  in 
the  ordinary  way  as  Private  Bills?  You  would  then 
have  that  one  method  of  coming  to  Parliament  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  Private  Bill,  without  any  Local 
Inquiry,  and  without  any  action  -by  a Department, 
which  may  be  very  difficult  and  invidious? — The  dis- 
advantage of  that  method,  I think  is  this,  that  in  the 
case  of  these  complicated  questions — ^the  creation  of 
new  County  Boroughs  or  the  extension  of  existing 
County  Boroughs — I should  imagine  it  is  very  difficult 
for  a Parliamentary  Committee  sitting  in  London  to 
get  the  whole  of  the  facts  and  the  atmosphere  into 
their  minds  without  .visiting  the  locality.  There  are 
great  advantages  from  my  point  of  view  in  holding 
some  sort  of  Local  Inquiry.  You  have  experienced 
gentlemen  here  Avho  have  sat  on  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees for  a great  length  of  time;  I am  only 
venturing  to  express  my  own  personal  view,  with 
deference  to  your  greater  experience,  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  get  hold  of  the  thing  without 
personal  knowledge  of  the  locality  and  the 

circumstances. 

(Sir  William  Middlehrook) : As  Chairman  of  one  of 
those  Committees,  feeling  the  force  of  that,  on 
several  occasions  I went  down  to  the  locality  without 
the  knowledge  of  any  of  the  parties  and  looked  all 
round  it  myself,  just  to  get  that  information. 

14.387.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Supposing  that  you 
had  this  direct  Parliamentary  procedure,  and  that  the 
Committees  not  merely  had  a conscientious  Chairman 
like  Sir  William  Middlehrook  going  down  dis- 
guised as  a policeman,  or  in  any  way  he  thought 
desirable,  but  had  power  given  them  by  Parliament 
to  hold  one  or  more  local  sittings — I have  got  rid  of 
one  stage — supposing  that  power  was  given,  as  it  was 
some  years  ago  in  the  case  of  Scottish  Bills,  would  not 
that  meet  the  case,  and  would  not  that  be  the  most 
expeditious  way  of  dealing  with  it? — From  my  point 
of  view  the  giving  of  the  powers  would  not  be 
sufficient. 

14.388.  You  would  malie  them  do  it? — Yes,  I would 
make  the  Committee  sit  locally. 

14.389.  (Chairman) : You  are  very  strong  on  that 
point.? — Yes. 

14.390.  In  addition  to  the  reasons  which  you  have 
given,  are  there  not  people  with  small  interests  who 
cannot  afford  the  expense  of  coming  and  appearing 
before  Parliament,  and  who  probably  could  easily  get 
any  grievance  rectified  if  there  was  a Local  Inquiry? 
— Yes. 

14.391.  Whereas  they  would  find  it  cheaper  to  pay 
an  extra  rate  rather  than  oppose  in  London? — Yes, 
that  comes  under  the  heading  of  saving  of  expense  to 
which  I referred. 

14.392.  For  that  sort  of  people  it  would  also  be 
obtaining  justice,  because  otherwise  they  cannot 
afford  it? — Yes.  In  connection  with  the  Birmingham 
scheme  there  was  a Local  Inquiry  which  lasted,  speak- 
ing from  memory,  for  six  weeks'. 

14.393.  I have  seen  the  Report? — ^Before  we 
embarked  on  this  scheme  we  asked  the  learned 
counsel  who  were  going  to  represent  the  Birmingham 
Corporation,  including  Mr.  Honoratus  Lloyd,  whom 
I am  so  glad  to  meet  once  more,  to  come  to  Birming- 
ham and  go  over  the  whole  area,  so  that  we  could 
point  out  to  them  on  the  spot  the  things  which  we 
thought  were  material  in  promoting  that  Bill.  Now 
that  is  the  kind  of  thing  I should  like  to  see  done 
in  connection  with  every  inquiry  by  the  tribunal 
who  would  have  the  responsibility  of  deciding  the 
case. 

14.394.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I quite  agree.  I 
merely  put  the  suggestion  to  you  in  the  form  that 
supposing  you  w’ent  in  the  ordinary  open  way  to 
Parliament,  with  no  Departmental  preliminaidee,  and 
a Parliamentary  Committee  of  either  House  was 
enjoined,  in  oases  of  this  bind,  to  sit  locally  and 
satisfy  itself  as  to  the  issues  by  local  inspection, 
do  you  not  think  that  would  get  rid  of  the  three 
stages,  and  would  on  the  whole  combine  economy 
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with  giving  full  weight  to  the  propriety  of_  local 
people  being  able  to  say  what  they  wished  without 
incurring  great  expense? — It  would  he  an  improve- 
ment on  the  present  method,  certainly,  hut  I thinii 
that  my  suggestion  of  an  independent  tribunal  to 
whom  Parliament  has  delegated  its  powers  might 
receive  the  consideration  of  this  Commission.  ^ There 
might  not  he  very  much  in  it,  hut  I want  to  simplify 
procedure  and  save  expense,  and  I want  to  he  sure 
that  the  relevant  facts  in  connection  with  these 
important  inquiries  are  brought  to  the  personal 
knowledge  of  the  persons  who  are  going  ultimately  to 
decide  the  case. 

14,395.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : May  I ask  a question  or  two 
upon  this;  I am  very  much  interested  m it?  First  of 
all,  I want  for  the  purposes  of  the  questions  I am  going 
to  put  to  you  to  call  attention  particularly  to  the  two 
phases.  There  is,  first,  what  I will  call  a provisional 
stage,  and,  secondly,  the  confirmatory  stage,  the 
Parliamentai-y  stage.  Your  main  comments  in  your 
memorandum  are  criticisms  upon  the  costliness  and 
cumhrousness  of  the  present  procedure?-—- Yes. 

14,306.  Now  take  the  first  part,  that  is  to  say,  the 
provisional  stage  : do  you  regard  that  as  too  costly, 
or  too  cumbersome,  or  both? — Are  you  speaking  of 
the  present  stage — ^the  Local  Inquii’y? 

14.397.  Yes? — Itseemsto  me  that  the  Local  Inquu-y 
is  very  expensive  if  it  is  to  he  followed  by  the  same 
kind  of  inquiry  held  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 

14.398.  That  is  another  question?  It  becomes 
costly  if  it  is  repeated,  hut,  taken  as  a single  inquiry , 
do  you  regard  the  Local  Inquiry  as  unduly  expensive  ? 

^No.  ^ , 

14.399.  Of  course  you  must  face  these  things,  and 
hear  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  is  a Local  Inquiry 
which  involves  the  concentration  there  of  men  who 
have  devoted  the  better  part  of  their  lives  to  a par- 
ticular line  of  activity,  and  are  taken  down  to  that 
locality  and  kept  there? — Yes. 

14.400.  And  that  in  itself  is  an  expensive  item? — I 
follow  that. 

14.401.  That  includes  not  only  counsel,  but 
engineers  and  various  other  people?  Yes. 

14.402.  It  is  a collection  of  what  I may  call 
expensive  people? — Yes. 

14.403.  Do  you  regard  that  as  unnecessarily  or 
improperly  costly  now? — No.  I do  not  see  how  you 
can  avoid  an  expense  of  that  kind  if  you  are  to  have 
a Local  Iiiquiry  of  any  sort. 

14.404.  That  is  what  I had  in  mind.  So  much  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  costliness.  Now  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  its  being  cumbersome,  do 
you  regard  the  present  preliminary  stage  as  being 
unnecessarily  or  improperly  cumbersome? — No,  not 
of  itself.  I am  speaking  of  the  procedure  on  the  whole 
as  being  cumbersome. 

14.405.  That  is  why  I am  taking  them  separatelyf 
— I do  not  think  the  Local  Inquiry  is  either  unneces- 
sarily expensive  or  cumbersome. 

14.406.  So  much  with  reference  to  costliness  and 
cumbrousness  at  that  stage.  One  also  has  to  bear  in 
mind  that  you  regard  a Local  Inquiry  as  csisential  f ■ 
1 do. 

14.407.  Now  as  to  the  subsequent  proceedings — the 
Parliamentary  proceedings,  or  the  confirmatory  pro- 
ceedings— those,  I gather,  you  do  regard  as  both 
costly  and  cumbersome? — “I  do. 

14.408.  And  of  course  if  there  are  fights  in  two 
Houses  rather  than  in  one,  the  procedure  becomes, 
probably,  doubly  costly  and  doubly  cumbersome? 
That  is  so. 

14.409.  Therefore  your  comments  with  reference  to 
the  costliness  and  the  cumhrousness  of  the  present 
procedure  are  applicafhle  to  what  I call  the  con- 
firmatory procedure? — They  are,  because  if  you  are 
going  to  have  opposition  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment you  are  going  to  go  through  three  separate 
inquiries ; the  one  locally  hy  an  Inspector  appointed 
by  the  Minister  of  Health  (form.erly  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board),  and  then  you  have  an  independent  and 
separate  inquiry  in  each  House  of  Parliament,  and  so 
you  have  three  inquiries  about  the  same  thing. 


14.410.  If  you  had  some  such  inquiry  as  that  which 

you  have  suggested  by  three  gentlemen ? Three 

or  more.  I am  not  limiting  myself  to  three — five  if 
you  like. 

14.411.  Would  that  in  your  view  alter  the  costliness 
or  cumhrousness  of  the  preliminary  procedui'e?  No. 

It  would  bo  much  the  same. 

14.412.  Or  possibly  worse? — Possibly  worse,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  it  would  affect  the  cost  of  the  pre- 
liminary inquiry  to  any  material  extent. 

14.413.  It  comes  to  what  I said,  that  your  comment 
on  the  ground  of  costliness  and  cumhrousness  goes 
to  the  confirmatory  proceedings  ? — ^Yes. 

14.414.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : That  is  the  Parlia- 
mentary part? — ^Yes.  I cannot  see  why  it  should  bo 
necessary  to  go  through  the  same  inquiry  three  times. 

14,416.  (Sir  William  Middlehrook) Would  twice 
satisfy  you? — Twice  would  he  better  than  throe  times, 
hut  once  would  be  better  still. 

14.416.  Would  twice  satisfy  you  on  these  lines: 
first  the  Local  Inquiry,  either  by  a number  of  gentle- 
men, as  you  suggest,  or,  as  now,  by  a Departmental 
officer;  followed,  if  the  opposition  continued  and  the 
need  arose,  by  an  inquiry  by  a Joint  Committee  of  the 
two  Houses  instead  of  two  separate  Committees? — 
That  would  be  a considerable  improvement. 

14.417.  That  would  be  nearer  to  meeting  your 
views  ? — Yes.  At  the  same  time  I do  not  see  why  the 
whole  thing  could  not  be  done  by  one  inquiry  con- 
ducted by  competent  arbitrators. 

14.418.  I have  heard  Municipal  men  show  their 
sporting  instincts  hy  expressing  a preference  for  the 
double-barrelled  gun? — Well,  you  always  have  a 
second  chance  in  the  second  House. 

14.419.  (Sir  Bylcund  Adkins)  : As  a matter  of  fact, 
speaking  of  guns,  a double-harrelled  gun  is  rarely 
double  the  cost  of  a single-barrelled,  is  it? — No,  it 
is  not. 

14.420.  (Sir  William  Middlehrook) : As  you  know, 
in  Birmingham? — I should  know,  yes. 

14.421.  (Chairman) : Your  objection  is  that  there 
are  three  inquiries  and  three  times  the  expense? — 
Yes. 

14.422.  You  would  like  one  inquiry? — I suggest  that 
it  might  he  done  by  one  inquiry.  Sir  William 
Middlehrook  suggested  two;  I agree  that  two  would 
he  an  improvement,  but  one  would  be  still  better. 

(Chairman) : Then  we  get  to  paragraph  16,  “ The 
Effect  of  Extensions  on  County  Administration.” 

The  Effect  of  Extensions  on  County  Administration. 

16.  I view  with  apprehension  the  suggestion  con- 
tained in  paragraphs  24  and  25  of  the  County  Councils’ 
Preliminary  Memorandum  to  the  effect  that  definite 
principles  should  be  laid  down  in  order  to  justify 
an  extension  of  a Borough,  and  that  only  exceptional 
oases  should  be  considered,  and  further  that  it  should 
be  a condition  precedent  to  any  such  application  that 
no  detriment  shall  be  caused  to  the  County  adminis- 
tration concerned.  The  position  is  correctly  stated  iu 
paragraph  8 of  the  Preliminary  Memorandum  of  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations,  vi;:.  : — 

“ It  has  always  been  the  privilege  of  a Muni- 
cipal Corporation  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  an 
alteration  in  the  boundaries  of  their  Borough 
when  the  circumstances  justify  such  an  applica- 
tion, and  prior  to  1888  numerous  Acte  were 
passed  at  the  instance  of  Corporations  to  effect 
such  alterations.  Since  1888  there  have  also  been 
many  oases  where  Corporations  have  decided  to 
approach  Parliament  direct  for  alterations  of  the 
boundaries  of  their  Boroughs,  notwithstanding 
the  alternative  procedure  hereinafter  referred  to, 
and  in  the  large  majority  of  these  cases  Parlia- 
ment has  sanctioned  the  alteration.” 

Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  limit  that  privilege  in 
the  way  which  would  seem  to  be  suggested  by  the 
County  Councils  Association  would  he  a grave  en- 
croachment upon  those  rights  of  access  to  Parlia- 
ment which  have  long  been  recognised  as  belonging  to 
Boroughs. 
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In  my  view,  the  general  attitude  of  the  County 
Councils  in  this  matter  is  based  on  an  altogether 
wrong  conception  of  the  position. 

17.  It  must  he  recognised,  as  I have  said  pre- 
viously, that  no  County  has  any  right  to  restrain 
or  hamper  the  expansion  and  development  of  this 
country — whether  of  its  industrial  resources'  or  of 
the  desires  and  aspirations  of  its  people. 

If,  in  consequence  of  such  development,  a County 
area  becomes  urban  in  character  and  the  existing 
towns  increase  to  such  a size  in  the  aggregate  that 
the  County  ceases  to  exist  in  effect  'as  an  administra- 
tive entity,  I say  definitely  that,  in  the  public  in- 
terests of  the  country  view^  as  a whole,  the  County 
has  no  right  to  complain  of  an  adjustment  in  the 
forms  of  government  necessary  to  meet  the  change 
in  the  facts  of  life. 

In  the  first  place,  if  such  a state  of  things  only 
materialises  in  part,  the  County  is  adequately  com- 
pensated. 

In  the  second  place,  if  so  much  of  the  County  area 
IS  ahsoi'bed  into  the  Boroughs  for  the  reasons  I have 
named,  that  the  County  Council  become  an  ineffective 
administrative  unit,  I suggest  the  proper  remedy  is 
lor  Parliament  to  merge  the  remaining  County  area 
in  some  adjoining  County,  and  so  create  a new 
Administrative  County. 

Retardation  of  industrial  development,  in  any  part 
of  the  country,  simply  for  the  preservation  of  the 
County  system  of  government  should,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances whatever,  be  tolerated  by  Parliament. 


14.423.  (Ghairman) : The  suggestion  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  County  Councils  Association’s  prelimi- 
nary memorandum— paragraphs  24  and  25— is  that 
definite  principles  should  be  laid  down  to  govern  the 
question  of  extension.  Of  course  principles  are  laid 
down  in  the  Act  of  1888  P — ^Yes. 

14.424.  And  I gather  that  the  County  Councils 
desire  to  define  those  and  make  them  clearer.  In 
your  opinion  is  it  undesirable  to  go  further  than  the 
Act  of  1888  goes  in  laying  down  principles? — I think 
the  Act  of  1888  indicates  sufficiently  clearly  what  sort 
of  a case  should  be  made  out  for  an  extension  or  for 
the  creation  of  a County  Borough.  After  all,  I think 
that  the  question  is  the  desirability  of  the  change  on 
the  facts  relating  to  each  particular  case. 

14.425.  Of  course  it  is  nearly  forty  years  ago  that 
the  Act  was  passed?  You  do  not  think  that  in  the 
course  of  those  years  the  working  of  it  has  shown 
that  there  are  certain  modifications  in  detail,  per- 
haps laj’ing  down  more  clearly  what  the  intention  of 
Parliament  is  or  was,  which  might  be  introduced,  or 
would  you  prefer  to  leave  it  exactly  as  it  is? — That 
might  be  so.  You  might  introduce  a number  of 
reasons  or  justificatioiis. 

14.426.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  Or  considerations? — 
Or  considerations  in  regard  to  these  changes.  But 
the  moment  you  begin — and  I say  this  with  great 
respect  in  the  presence  of  more  experienced  lawyers 
than  myself — to  put  into  an  Act  of  Parliament  a 
number  of  specific  reasons  for  a thing,  you  are  at 
once  landing  yourself  in  a great  difficulty.  It  is  much 
easier  and  safer  to  rely  upon  a general  expression 
such  as  the  word  “desirable”  or  “reasonable”  or 
‘‘fair”  or  “justifiable”  than  to  attempt  to  define 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament  all  the  reasons  which  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  cases  of  this  kind;  and 
therefore  even  if  there  be  now  reasons  which  were 
not  contemplated  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  I think 
from  my  point  of  view  that  it  is  safer  to  rely  upon 
such  general  expressions  as  wore  introduced  into  the 
-\ct  of  1888  than  to  attempt  to  define  all  the  reasons 
and  considerations  which  should  govern  matters  of 
the  kind  which  we  are  discussing. 

14.427.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  there  is  one 
very  great  difference  between  the  state  of  things  in 
1888  and  the  state  of  things  now,  namely,  that  in 
1888  you  had  Boroughs,  and  you  had  Highway 
Boards,  and  you  had  Quarter  Sessions,  hut  the 


Boroughs  were  much  the  moat  developed  form  of  local 
government  then  in  existence?  Is  not  that  so?— 
Yes,  and  are  not  they  so  now? 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I am  coming  to  that.  But 
since  1888  there  has  grown  up  another  type  of  local 
administration,  in  which  there  are  Boroughs  (other 
than  County  Boroughs),  Urban  Districts,  which  were 
only  created  in  1894,  and  Rural  Districts,  to  say 
nothing  of  Parishes? 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  Urban  Districts  were  not 
created  in  1894? 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : Not  created? 

{Sir  Lewis  Beam’d)  : The  name  was  changed. 

14.428.  {Sir  JRylcmd  Adkins) : Yes.  Since  1888 
there  has  grown  up  the  more  modern  local  adminis- 
tration, in  which  all  these  different  kinds  of  Authori- 
ties are  combined  in  County  government  under  a 
County  Council  popularly  elected,  now  of  nearly  forty 
years’  standing?  That,  for  good  or  evil,  is  a great 
change,  is  it  not.? — Yes. 

14.429.  And  when  you  suggest  that  Boroughs  are 
the  most  developed,  is  it  not  a question,  not  between 
more  or  less  developed,  but  between  diverse  forms  of 
development?  There  is  the  intensive  type  appropriate 
to  great  cities,  and  there  is  the  semi-federal  type  of 
a hierarchy  or  assortment  of  Authoi-ities,  which  is  to- 
be  found  in  every  English  County? — ^Yes. 

14.430.  Whereas  the  general  woa-ds  of  the  Act  of 
1888  were  thought  lat  the  time  to  be  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate the  indispensable  conditions  of  change,  is  it  not 
reasonaible  now,  in  view  of  the  altered  position,  -tbirt 
there  should  be  an  alteration  in  the  law  to  make  it 
clear  on  what  ground  organic  changes  should  be 
permitted  in  'the  present  state  of  things?  I will  not 
say  what  -tliey  should  be,  but  is  it  not  reasonable  that 
there  should  be  a little  additional  precision  in  the 
statute  law  in  view  of  existing  circumstances? — 1 
have  already  ventured  to  say  that  I think  that  it  is 
better  -to  rely  upon  such  general  expressions  os  are 
contained  in  the  Act  of  1888,  instead  of  attempting 
to  define  all  th-e  cons'idei'ations,  or  even  the  chief  con- 
siderations, wliich  should  apply. 

14,434.  That  is  your  view,  having  in  mind  what 
seems  to  some  of  us  an  important  change  in  circum- 
'stanoes  which  the  thirty  or  forty  years-  have  created? 
— I tMmk  that  all  the  changes  which  you  have  in 
mind,  land  have  just  mentioned,  can  be  brought  -into 
consideration  under  the  general  form  of  words  in  the 
Act  of  Piarliament,  instead  of  'attempting  to  set  them 
out  in  detail,  and  that  a general  form  of  words  can 
be  more  safely  relied  upon. 

14.432.  You  do  not  think  that  the  fact  that  there 
has  now  been  orea-ted,  and  exists  in  working  o-rder,  an 
alternaftive  type  of  local  government  of  equal  statue, 
should  involve  any  further  definition  by  Parliament 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  changes  should  be 
made? — -I  -do  not  think  so.  I do  not  know  whether 
3'ou  would  like  me  to  refresh  my  memoi-y  -by  looking 
at  the  memorandum  of  the  County  Councils  Associ- 
ation. 1 think  that  if  you  do  not  put  to  mei  any 
specific  oases,  any  specific  reasons  why  these  changes 
should  be  made — I mean  Why  specific  reasons  should 
be  given  rather  -tlian  rely  upon  the  more  general  words 
— ^I  must  leave  it  where  it  is. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Now  I want  to  ask  yon 
one  or  two  questions  on  these  two  paragraphs. 

14.433.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Before  you  pass  to  that, 
may  I follow  up  what  Sir  Ryland  has  been  puttng 
to  you  about  the  change  since  1888?  It  is  perhaps 
rather  a formal  point,  but  the  terms  of  the  Act  of 
1888  providing  for  changes  were  inserted  along  with 
the  scheme  for  crea-ting  the  sj’stem? — Yes. 

14.434.  So  that  those  provisions  looked  to  the 
future,  and  the  differences  -whicli  have  arisen  since 
then  in  the  local  government  sj'S-tem  have  been  author- 
ised by  Parliament  since  those  provisions  were  made; 
but  the  system  which  was  authorised  by  Parliament, 
including  this  provision  for  adaptation  in  detail  to 
changed  circumstances,  has  now  been  tested  by 
experience? — That  is  so. 
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14.435.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : May  I put  it  in  this 
w&y  H What  ivvae  done  then  was  done,  no  doubt,  in 
reasonable  contempliation  of  certain  things  happen- 
ing, the  creation  of  Oonnty  Conncils,  and  soon? — ^Yes. 

14.436.  Now,  after  thirty-six  years,  we  find  the 
system,  then,  authorised  to  be  begun,  in  full  working 
order  throughout  the  country? — Yes. 

14.437.  And  effects  have  therefore  come  about 
which  could  not,  with  precision,  have  been  foreseen 
by  anybody  ? — Probably. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins) : When  a child  is  born  nobody 
can  foresee  what  it  will  do  when  it  grows  up,  and  so 
on.  I quite  accept  your  answer.  In  spite  of  that, 
you  think  that  the  general  terms  are  enough? 

14.438.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : Sir  Hyland’s  point  is, 
as  I understand  it,  that  great  changes  have  taken 
place  since  1888,  when  the  Act  wias  passed?  For  all 
we  know,  changes  may  continue  to  take  place.  Does 
not  that,  however,  emphasise  the  expediency  of 
making  use,  as  the  Act  of  1888  did,  of  a general 
phrase,  rather  than  defining  or  attempting,  to  define 
the  particular  circumstances  in  which  an  extension 
should  take  place? — I think  so. 

14.439.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : Except  for  this : in 
those  days,  in  1688,  and  necessarily  for  some  time 
after,  any  extension  of  a County  Borough,  or  the 
creation  of  a County  Borough,  was  the  extension  or 
creation  of  a highly  developed  form  of  local  govern- 
ment out  of  an  area  much  less  completely  developed. 
Now,  after  nearly  forty  years,  the  outside  area  is  no 
longer  incompletely  developed;  it  is  much  more 
developed,  although  it  is  under  a somewhat  different 
type  of  local  government?  That  is  the  difference, 
is  it  not? — Yes,  I accept  that. 

14,440.,  You  do  not  think  that  that  difference  bites 
deep  enough  to  call  for  any  specific  modification  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament? — That  is  my  opinion,  and  I 
jirefer  a general  phrase  rather  than  specific  reasons. 

14.441.  I was  only  trying  to  find  out  exactly  where 
we  stand?  With  regard  to  the  County  Councils 
Association’s  memonandum,  which  has  been  referred 
to  frequently,  you  refer  here  to  paragraphs  24  and 
25,  particnlarly,  I think,  paragraph  25? — Yes. 

14.442.  Paragraph  25  says : “ In  brief,  limitation 
should  proceed  on  the  basis  that  further  creations  and 
extensions  of  County  Boroughs  can  only  be  allowed 
in  exceptional  oases,  and  then  only  upon  condition 
that  no  detriment  is  thereby  caused  to  the  Admini- 
strative County.”  On  that  you  make  a very 
interesting  comment,  and  you  quote,  very  fairly,  the 
opposing  paragraph  of  the  memorandum  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Municipal  Corporations,  who  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  their  right  to  approach  Parliament? 
Yes. 

14.443.  If  the  suggestion  already  made  this  after- 
noon were  to  become  law,  direct  approach  to 
Parliament  would  bo  the  regular  way  of  jiutting 
forward  proposals;  but  is  it  correct  to  say  that  the 
right  to  approach  ]?arli ament  is  limited  if  Parliament 
lays  down  certain  coii'ditions  Which  have  to  be 
fulfilled  before  the  Authority  who  approach  them  get 
what  they  want?  There  is  no  suggestion  here  on  the 
part  of  the  Connty  Councils  that  the  privilege  of 
going  to  Parliament  should  be  limited  in  application 
to  anyone?  It  is  only  suggested  that  when  you  seek 
something,  there  should  'be  certain  preliminary 
conditions  to  be  fulfilled;  and  one  of  the  conditions 
which  is  snggeeted  is,  that  no  detriment  should  be 
caused  to  the  County  administration  concerned.  In 
1888  there  was  no  County  ad,ministration  ? — No. 

14^444.  There  is  no  encroachment  on  rights  of 
access — you  agree  to  that  part?  Yes. 

14,445.  Now  you  go  on  to  say  in  paragraphs  16  and 
17,  “ In  my  view  the  general  attitude  of  the  County 
Councils  in  this  matter  is  based  on  an  altogether 
wrong  conception  of  the  position.  It  must  be 
recognised,  as  I have  said  previously,  that  no  County 
has  any  right  to  restrain  or  hamper  the  expansion 
and  development  of  this  country — Whether  of  its 
indnstrial  resources  or  of  the  desires  and  aspirations 
of  its  people.”  Again  let  me  put  to  you  the  converse? 


Would  you  agree  to  your  own  words  applied  thus:  — 
“ No  County  Borough  has  any  right  to  restrain  or 
hamper  the  expansion  and  development  of  this 
country  in  respect  of  its  local  government  by  Connty 
Councils,  'or  to  restrict  the  development  of  a 
Connty  ’ ’ ? Neither  has  any  right  to  do  that  more 
than  the  other  has? — Neither  has  any  riglit  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  industrial  development  of  the 
country 

14.446.  On  the  constitutional  development,  the 
development  of  the  country  generally? — Perliaiis  I 
am  wrong,  but  in  this  paragraph  25  of  the  County 
Councils  Association’s  memorandum  it  is  suggested 
that  the  extensions  and  creations  of  Comity  Boroughs 
should  only  be  allowed  in  exceptional  oases? 

14.447.  Yes,  quite  so? — “ And  then  only  upon  con- 
dition that  no  detriment  is  thereby  caused  to  the 
Administrative  County”? 

14.448.  Yes? — My  comment  there  is  that  probably 
in  every  case  of  an  extension  or  creation  of  a County 
Borongh  there  will  be  some  detriment  to  the 
Administrative  Connty,  some  disturbance  in  its 
administration,  and  therefore,  if  that  were  to  be  the 
criterion,  1 do  not  see  how  you  can  have  any  extension 
or  creation  of  County  Boroughs  at  all. 

14^449.  There  are  exceptional  cases  here? — No  : 
“111  exceptional  cases,  and  then  only  upon  condition 
that  no  detriment  is  thereby  caused  to  the  Adminis- 
trative County  ” ? 

14.450.  Yes?  Let  me  put  this  to  you?  I am  not 
concerned  with  the  verbal  inspiration  of  any  document 
which  we  have  before  us? — No,  but  this  goes  very 
much  further  than  I could  possibly  admit. 

14.451.  The  exceptional  cases  obviously  involve  in 
a technical  sense  some  detriment — just  enough  to 
swear  by — if  you  have  a case  in  which  “a  moderate 
adjustment  of  boundaries  is  obviously  desirable,  in 
the  interests'  of  good  administration,  to  enable  a 
County  Borough  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  a small 
overspill  ”? — Why  a small  overspill? 

14.452.  Has  this  occurred  to  you,  that  wiliere  there 
is  a large  overspill  there  is  enough  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  local  government  within  the  area  of 
the  County  without  taking  it  out? — I should  have 
thought  that  the  opposite  would  apply,  that  if  there 
was  a large  overspill  there  was  a stronger  case  for 
including  this  overspill  community  in  the  Borough 
from  which  they  came. 

14.453.  There  are  exceptional  instances,  such  as 
Birmingham,  to  which  I am  not  thinking  of  applying 
this  principle.  The  reason  for  emphasising  a small 
overspill  is,  I imagine,  that  that  does  not  substanti- 
ally interfere  with  the  administration  of  the  County, 
and  is  a comparatively  small  matter ; but  wheji  yon 
have  a large  overspill  in  an  area  which  is  already 
interwoven  into  the  fabric  of  County  government,  the 
Association’s  argument  is  that  you  should  not  inclutli', 
that  area  in  the  Borough  in  order  to  imi)rove  the 
fabric  of  city  government.  Under  modern  conditions 
it  is  the  duty  of  County  Councils,  just  as  mucli.  as 
of  great  cities,  to  develop  their  administration  in  the 
interests  of  the  inhabitants  as  far  as  their  resources 
admit,  to  improve  education,  public  health,  and  so 
on? — Yes. 

14.464.  And  so  far  as  that  is  the  case,  is  it  right 
to  say  that  a Borough  is  entitled  to  hamper  the 
expansion  -and  development  of  County  -goveiuiment 
any  more  than  -a  County  Council  have  the  right  to 
hamper  the  expansion  or  development  of  city  govern- 
ment? I am  only  trying  to  see  how  you  defend  the 
principle  of  inequality  as  between  the  two  neigh- 
bours?— I only  draw  this  distinction.  I agree  gener- 
ally that  neither  should  hamper  the  other,  but  with 
this  qualification,  that  I think  the  Borough,  a large 
industrial  centre,  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance 
to  the  country  than  the  Connty,  and  therefore  that 
the  County  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
natural  development  and  exiiansion  of  the  Borough. 

14,4.55.  But  is  it  not  of  equal  national  importance 
that’any  County  composed  partly  of  urban  and  partly 
of  rural  areas,  a combination  of  the  two  for  all  the 
purposes  entrusted  by  Parliament  to  County  Councils, 
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should  not  lightly  be  disturbed?  The  partnership  of 
urban  areas  in  County  government  is  as  important 
to  County  government  as  the  share  taken  by  rural 
areas,  and  the  resultant  combination  should  not  be 
disturbed  any  more  easily  than  the  development  of  a 
great  city  should  be?  Is  not  that  a fair  way  to  put 
it? — No,  I do  not  think  so.  I think  that  some  dis- 
turbance is  inevitable  when  you  either  create  a 
County  Borough  or  extend  an  existing  County 
Boiough. 

14.466.  I agree  that  there  is  some  disturbance  in 
the  technical  sense.  Of  course,  it  may  not  be,  in 
some  small  cases,  so  material  as  to  raise  the  issue, 
but  when  you  come  to  big  cases,  is  not  the  onus  of 
proof  on  the  person  who  seeks  to  disturb  the  status 
■quo  rather  than  the  other  way? — The  disturbance  may 
amount  to  a detriment,  and  even  then  I would  say 
that  the  expansion  of  the  Borough  fe  the  paramount 
consideration. 

14.467.  The  expansion  of  a Borough,  in  your 
opinion,  is  of  more  importance? — It  is  of  more 
importance  to  the  country,  it  is  more  important  to 
the  national  life,  than  the  pi’eservation  of  the  County 
administration  in  its  existing  form. 

(Ghawman) : I think  that  you  summai'ise  it  in  the 
last  su!b-paragraph  of  paragraph  17  of  your  memo- 
randum ? 

(Sir  Myland  Adkins) : That  is  putting  it  very  high 
indeed. 

14.468.  (Chairman) : I think  that  you  do  put  it  as 
high  as  you  possibly  can  ? — I do. 

14.469.  On  every  occasion  of  this  kind,  if  there  is 
a clash  of  interests,  then  the  County  should  give 
way  ? — I think  so,  because  I believe  that  the  prosperity 
of  this  country  is  dependent  on  the  development  of 
our  great  industrial  resources,  and  that  must  come 
first  every  time.  . 

14.460.  You  put  it  as  a question  of  national 
interest,  not  so  much  a question  of  local  government 
as  of  national  policy? — Yes. 

14.461.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : When  you  speak  of 
the  industrial  development  of  the  country  you  speak 
of  that  with  which  everyone  must  sympathise,  but  do 
I understand  you  to  link  up  that  idea  of  industrial 
deimlopment  with  the  quite  .difierent  idea  that 
urban  areas  round  a County  Borough  should  be 
taken  into  the  County  Borough,  no  matter  how 
prosperous  they  are  under  the  County  Council,  and  no 
matter  how  important  they  are  to  County  govern- 
ment?— ^If  in  such  a case  the  inclusion  of  these  areas 
within  the  County  Borough  would  be  an  advantage  to 
the  Borough,  and  the  industrial  life  of  the  Borough, 
and  therefore  in  the  interests  of  the  nation,  my 
answer  would  be  in  the  affirmative. 

14.462.  Supposing  that  to  keep  them  where  they 
are  would  be  a benefit  to  their  own  industrial  life  and 
to  the  industrial  life  of  the  County,  would  not  that 
equally  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation? — ^No.  In 
such  a case  as  the  one  you  have  put  to  me  it  is  a 
question  of  weighing  the  advantages  on  both  sides, 
weighing  them  on  both  sides  not  only  in  the  interests 
of  the  Borough  on  the  one  hand  and  the  County  on 
the  other,  but  weighing  them  also  in  the  interests  of 
the  nation  as  a whole. 

14.463.  If  I may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  I entirely 
agree,  but  what  I am  saying  is  that  there  as  no 
a %n'iori  preference?  Do  you  suggest  that  the 
absorption  of  urban  areas  in  adjacent  County 
Boroughs  is  per  se  of  advantage  to  the  nation,  no 
matter  how  well  they  are  governed  already,  and  no 
matter  how  important  they  are  to  the  life  of  the 
County,  and,  through  that,  to  the  life  of  the  nation, 
as  they  are  now? — I think  that  the  natural  destiny 
of  such  places  is  to  go  into  the  adjoining  Borough. 

14.464.  Forgive  me  for  saying  that  I asked  you 
why  you  thought  that  there  should  be  a presumption 
in  favour  of  that  course?  You  say  that  it  is  their 
natural  destiny? — I think  that  it  is. 

14.465.  Why  their  natural  destiny?  In  the  case  of 
communities  of  human  beings,  like  individuals,  their 
own  action  has  a good  deal  of  effect  on  their  destiny  ? 
— Yes. 


14.466.  Supposing  they  want  to  go  on  outside  the 
Borough,  and  supposing  .that  the  County,  of  wihich 
they  are  part,  consider  that  they  are  of  great 
importance  not  only  to  themselves  but  to  the  country 
in  developing  the  national  life  and  government 
within  the  County,  surely  that  is  not  to  be  overridden 
by  the  presumption  hero? — It  is  not  to  be  overlooked, 
certainly,  and  it  ought  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, but  I have  said  in  a previous  part  of  my 
evidence  that  people  do  not  always  know  what  is 
best  for  them. 

14.467.  Are  we  to  take  it,  then,  that  in  your  view 
the  opinion  which  is  honestly  held  by  yourself  and 
others  in  such  circumstances  as  to  what  is  best  for 
people  outside  a County  Borough  is  better  for  them 
than  what  they  think  themselves? — Yes. 

14.468.  Then  the  opinion  of  the  would-be  acquiring 
Authority  is,  in  your  judgment,  to  have  preference 
per  se  over  the  opinions  of  the  persons  in  the  outside 
areas  themselves? — No,  \I  have  not  said  that.  It  is 
not  the  opinion  or  view  of  the  Authority  whidli  is 
seeking  to  absorb  some  othei-  Authority.  The  opinion 
which  will  ultimately  prevail  will  be  the  opinion  of 
an  independent  tribunal  who  will  weigh  all  the 
circumstances  on  both  sides. 

14.469.  No  doubt,  but,  as  between  the  two  parties, 
you  are  indicating  in  paragraphs  16  -and  17  a pre- 
dominant presumption  at  the  beginning  of  the 
inquiry,  and  I am  putting  to  you  how  far  you  adhere 
to  that  view? — think  that  the  presumption  is  in 
favour  of  the  Borough. 

14.470.  I thank  you  for  putting  it  candidly.  And 
you  think  that  that  still  remains  the  presumption  in 
spite  of  .the  development  of  County  government  in  the 
last  thirtj'  or  forty  yeai's? — Yes,  even  more  so  by 
reason  of  the  development  in  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years.  The  presumption  is  in  favour  of  the  Borough, 
subject  to  an  inquiry  at  which  the  various  considera- 
tions and  all  the  facts  are  taken  into  account. 

14.471.  When  we  have  got  down  to  our  respective 
presumptions  we  have  got  below  or  above  the  realm 
of  reason.  Now  I want  to  ask  you  about  an  important 
statement  which  you  make  in  paragraph  17.  You  say, 

“ If,  in  consequence  of  such  development,  a County 
area  becomes  urban  in  character  and  the  existing 
towns  increase  to  such  a size  in  the  aggregate  that 
the  County  ceases  to  exist  in  effect  as  an  administra- 
tive entity,  I say  definitely  that,  in  the  public 
interests  of  the  country  viewed  as  a whole,  the  County 
has  no  right  to  complain  of  an  adjustment  in  the 
forms  of  government  necessary  to  meet  the  change  in 
the  facts  of  life.  In  the  first  place,  if  such  a state 
of  things  only  materialises  in  part,  the  County  is 
adequately  compensated.”  That  of  course  we  are  not 
dealing  with  at  the  moment.  Then  you  say,  “ In  the 
second  place,  if  so  much  of  the  County  area  is  absorbed 
into  the  Boroughs  for  the  reasons  I have  named,  that 
the  County  Council  become  an  ineffective  adminis- 
trative unit,  I suggest  the  proper  remedy  is  for  Parlia- 
ment to  merge  the  remaining  County  area  in  some 
adjoining  County,  and  so  create  a.  .new  Administrative 
County.”  Upon  that  I have  one  question  to  ask  on 
one  part  and  several  on  another.  In  the  first  place 
you  say,  “ If,  in  consequence  of  such  development,  a 
County  ai’ea  becomes  urban  in  character  ” — do  you 
accept  the  view  that  a County  as  such  is  not  neces- 
sarily and  inherently  rural,  or  exclusively  rural,  but 
that  the  idea  of  an  Administrative  County  in  this 
country — though  there  may  be  exceptions — is  that  of 
an  area  which  combines  urban  and  rural  territory, 
and  cannot  do  its  duty  properly  unless  it  covers  both 
in  combination? — I should  say,  generally  speaking, 
that  the  area  of  a County  consists  partly  of  urban  and 
partly  of  rural  territory. 

14.472.  Is  it  not  of  the  very  essence  of  efficient 
County  government  that  there  should  be  both  urban 
and  rural  elements  harmonised  within  it? — I am  not 
sure  that  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be. 

14.473.  I will  make  you  a present  of  Rutland,  but 
is  it  not  in  the  highest  degree  desirable,  generally? — 'I 
would  not  say  that.  You  have  to  deal  with  facts  as 
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they  are.  I euppos©  that  if  you  take  Counties  as  a 
whole  you  will  find  this  combination  of  urban  and 
rural  territory. 

14,474.  If  you  look  hack  to  the  Parliamentary 
debates  in  1888,  was  not  the  idea  underlying  that 
legislation  the  establishment  of  a form  of  repre- 
sentative body  which  combines  urban  and  rural  areas 
within  its  ambit? — Yes. 

14,476.  If  the  conception  hiad  been  that  an  Adminis- 
trative County  was  merely  an  aggregation  of  rural 
areas,  then  Parliament  could  have  acted  in  quite  a 
different  way  and  excluded  uiban  areas  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  their  career,  could  it  not?  Yes, 
certainly. 

14.476.  I want  to  see  how  far  you  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  of  the  essence  of  County  government  that  a 
normal  average  County  should  have  both  uiban  and 
rural  areas  within  it,  and  should  be  able  to  get  the 
two  different  types  of  experience  to  be  used  for  the 
united  purposes  of  a County  Council?  ^Yes. 

14.477.  That  of  course  is  the  criticism  which  is  sug- 
gested to  you  on  your  statement  as  to  the  County 
area  becoming  urban  in  character.  In  the  second 
place,  you  suggest  merging  County  areas  in  some 
other  adjoining  County.  Have  you  studied  the  lead- 
ing cases  on  this  particular  matter,  namely,  those  in 
wlTich  the  creation  of  a County  Borough  would 
paralyse  the  County  at  once— the  famous  cases  of 
Cambridgeshire  and  Bedfordshire?— Yes. 

14.478.  You  know  that  in  Cambridgeshire  there  is 
only  one  town  of  any  considerable  size  which  could 
become  a County  Borough,  and  that  is  Cambridge 
itself  ? — ^Yes. 

14.479.  And  Parliament,  os  a matter  of  fact,  did 
not  allow  it  to  become  a County  Borough,  although 
the  proposal  was  put  forward  and  suppoirted  by  the 
Municipal  Corporation  and  by  a Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee. Now,  supposing  that  Cambridge  became  a 
County  Borough,  with  60,000  population  now,  and 
supposing  that  in  Bedfordshire,  Uuton,  which  has 
57,000,  and  Bedford,  which,  with  its  suburbs,  is  just 
on  50,000,  became  County  Boroughs,  you  would  then 
have  left  a rural  part  of  Cambridgeshire  and  a rural 
part  of  Bedfordshire,  neither  of  sufficient  wealth  or 
importance  to  maintain  the  ordinary  fabric  of  County 
government.  They  would  have  to  join  somebody, 
according  to  your  view? — Yes. 

14.480.  Now,  looking  at  it  in^  practice,  whom  are 
they  going  to  join?  Heitfordshir©  is  already  lather 
above  the  average  of  English  Counties  in  si^, 
importance,  and  duties;  at  any  rate,  it  hi^  quite 
enough  to  do.  Northamptonshire  and  Buckingham- 
shire are  already  difficult  to  administer,  because  they 
are  so  long.  The  other  Counties  ladjacent  to  Bedford- 
shire and  Cambridgeshire  are  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
which  are  two  of  the  largest  English  Counties,  and 
there  is  a little  one,  Huntingdonshire,  and  the  Isle 
of  Ely.  Now  do  you  seriously  suggest  that  County 
government  could  be  carried  on  with  any  ^ real 
efficiency  if  you  combined  what  was  left  of  Cambridge- 
shire and  what  was  left  of  Bedfordshire  with  Hunting- 
donsliire  or  the  Isle  of  Ely,  or  both?— Forgive  me,  I 
have  not  studied  this  paidicular  problem  of 
Cambridgeshire  and  Bedfordshire,  but  what  I have 
said  is  this,  that  if  by  reason  of  the  creation  of 
County  Boroughs  or  the  extension  of  County  Boroughs 
the  remainder  of  the  County  becomes  an  ineffective 
administrative  unit,  then  the  remainder  of  the 
County  should  bo  merged  in  some  adjoining  County. 

14.481.  Quite  so,  and  I am  putting  to  you  an 
iUustration?— A place  has  to  be  found  for  the 
remainder  of  the  County  by  amalgamation  with  an 
adjoining  County. 

14.482.  Is  that  a practicable  remedy? — I do  not  see 
why  it  should  not  he. 

14.483.  Let  me  point  this  out  to  you.  Let  us  see 
whether  it  is  or  is  not.  In  your  own  words,  “If  so 
much  of  the  County  area  is  absorbed  into  the 
Boroughs  for  the  reasons  I have  named,  that  the 


County  Council  become  an  ineffective^  administrative 
unit,”  that  means  that  those  who  live  in  the  rest 
of  the  County  are  suffering  in  their  local  government, 
and  it  becomes  ineffective? — Yes. 

14,484.  And  in  the  case  which  I gave  you,  the  case 
which  has  been  most  before  this  Commission  and 
before  the  public  for  many  yeans,  these  reinnants  of 
the  two  Counties  would  either  have  to  join  tiny  ri^al 
Counties,  like  the  Isle  of  Ely  and  Huntingdonshire, 
or  they  would  have  to  be  annexed  to  Counties  whose 
centres  were  many  miles  away,  like  Noibhamptonshire 
or  Buckinghamshire  or  Hertfordshire.  Do  you 
seriously  thirfk  that  it  is  consistent  with  good  govern- 
ment that  the  difference  between  a Non-County 
Borough  and  a County  Borough — which  only  affects 
certain  of  its  activities,  you  know — that  that 
difference,  when  applied  to  Cambridge,  Luton,  and 
Bedford,  should  be  a sufficient  justification  for  leaving 
the  rest  of  those  Wo  Counties  unable  to  administer 
themselves  and  having  to  be  tied  on  to  other  Counties 
many  miles'  aAvay?  Do  you  think  tliat  that  is  a 
serious  solution  of  the  idifficulty  ? — Well,  you  are 
putting  to  mo  a specific  case,  and  I am  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  it  to  be  able  to  give  you  an  answer. 

It  may  be,  in  the  case  which  you  have  put  to  me, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  these  towns  as 
Boroughs  than  to  convert  them  into  County  Boroughs, 
in  the  special  circumstances  which  you  have  named, 
but  I could  not  properly  answer  the  question  without 
knowing  all  the  facts  and  details. 

14,485.  Nothing  could  be  fairer  ?— But  what  I have 
said  here  is  this,  in  effect;  there  is  nothing  inviolate 
in  the  terms  “ County  govei-nment  ” or  “ County 
Borough,”  and  if  the  development  of  the  adjoining 
towns  should  be  such  as  to  cause  the  absorption 
into  those  towns  of  large  parts  of  the  County  terri- 
tory, then  I do  not  think  that  any  considerations 
of  local  government  within  that  County  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way. 

• 14,486.  I follow.  You  are  perfectly  clear?— And 
that  if,  as  the  result  of  these  changes,  there  should 
be  left,  to  us©  your  own  words,  only  a reraiiiant  of 
the  County,  that  remnant  should  be  transferred  to 
or  amalgamated  with  some  adjoining  County. 

14.487.  (Chairman):  Or  Counties? — Yes,  County  or 
Counties.  I do  not  think  that  any  County,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  or  any  other  unit  of 
local  government,  ought  to  stand  in  the  way  of  what 
I have  called  the  natural  development  of  the  in- 
dustrial resources  of  the  country,  and  I am  suffi- 
ciently bold  to  say  here  or  elsewhere  that  there  Is 
nothing  inviolate  in  County  administration  or  in  any 
other  foi-m  of  local  government,  if  it  stood  in  the 
way  of  what  I call  the  natural  development  of  the 
industrial  resources  of  the  country. 

14.488.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : And  wo  all  realise 
that,  whatever  else  is  not  inviolate,  a County 
Borough,  once  it  becomes  that,  is  inviolate? — It 
cannot  help  itself. 

14  489.  I am  not  sure  that  it  wante  to  help  itself? 

I lam  looking  at  it  from  the  national  standpoint. 

A County  Borough  has  not  created  itself;  it  has 
been  created  by  force  of  circumstances  which  have 
drawn  together  a large  aggregation  of  people,  and 
when  those  people  have  once  become  combined  in 
a great  community,  then  I suggest  that  the  in- 
tere,sts  of  that  community  are  paramount  within  the 
County  in  which  the  County  Borough  is  situated. 

14  490.  I follow  your  point,  and  1 am  very  grateful 
to  you  for  jiutting  it  so  clearly,  but  would  you  agree 
to  this?  Similarly,  no  County  has  made  itself,  has 
it?  It  lias  come  about  just  as  a County  Borough 
has  com©  about?— In  many  cases  it  has  failed  to 
come  about;  it  has  not  developed  in  the  same  way 
as  the  town  has. 

14.491.  Forgive  me,  the  County  has  developed. 
First  of  all  a County  ha.s  come  about  through  a 
loni'  chain  of  historic  circumstances  just  as  a great 
city  has— in  different  ways,  of  course— no  one  does 
it  on  purpose? — In  totally  different  ways. 
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14,492.  A County  is  just  as  much  a great  ootu- 
munity  with  common  intei-ests,  common  habits,  and 
with  a common  centre  and  common  organisation  of 
all  kinds,  religious,  political,  economic,  recreative. 

It  is'  just  las  much  that — I am  not  saying  more 

as  a great  historic  English  city  is,  and  is  not  the 
0|ne  just  as  precious  to  the  development  of  national 
life  as  the  other,  and  would  not  national  life  be 
a very  much  duller  and  less  adequate  thing  if  you  only 
had  one  type  instead  of  two.P — ^I  agree  that  life 
would  be  different  if  you  had  not  the  County  areas, 
the  1 ui  al  ai  eas  as  well  las  the  towns,  but  I am  not 
sure  that  you  can  fairly  compare  the  life  of  a large 
city  with  the  life  of  a rural  area  within  a County. 
You  have  been  trying  to  draw  a picture  and  say 
that  both  are  equally  important  in  the  life  of  a 
Illation.  I am  not  quite  sure  that  you  can  compare 
them. 

14,498.  What  I am  putting  to  you  is  a County 
consisting  of  rural  and  urban  areas  combined,  as 
distinguished  fi-om  great  cities.?— Yes,  I will  accept 
tlmt.  Even  then  I think  it  is  very  difficult  to 
compare  the  two  communities.  One  is  a con- 
centrated community  and  the  other  is  a scattered 
community. 

14.494.  Precisely,  and  would  not  you  agi-ee  that 
all  through  history  the  scattered  communities  have 
been  as  priceless  to  humanity  as  the  concentrated 
communities,  and  that  here  in  England  they  are 
both  of  equal  importance  to  the  development  of 
the  country  ? — No,  I should  not  agree. 

14.495.  I only  want  to  find  out  where  we  lare? — I 
cannot  agree  to  that. 

14.496.  I .am  throwing  the  inferior  part  of  the 

nation  on  your  mercies  in  my  further  question.? I 

.say  they  are  very  difficult  to  compare.  I do  not  say 
lhat  the  one  is  superior  to  the  other.  They  are  un- 
like in  chai-acter  and  in  quality. 

14.497.  In  quality? — Yes. 

ji  unlike  in  quality,  that  may  mean 

that  the  quality  is  varied,  or  it  may  mean  that  one 
w of  better  quality  than  the  other.  Do  you  think 
that  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  country  that  con- 
siderable areas  of  Counties  should  be  deprived  of  the 
power  of  self-government  by  the  extraction  of  County 
Boroughs  from  them,  and  that  the  residue  of  the 
OountiM  should  have  no  regard  paid  to  their  practical 
metliod  of  local  governiment,  but  should  be  divided 
among  other  Counties  and  abolished  for  ever  in  order 
that  a Borough  may  change  from  .a  Non-County 
Borough  to  a County  Borough.?  Do  you  suggest 
diat  to  us?— I must  answer  the  question  in  my 
own  way,  bwaiise  you  have  put  it  in  a form  in  which 
it  IS  very  difficult  foi'  me.  to  say  yes  or  no. 

14.499.  I am  sorry,  because  it  is  yes  or  no  that  I 
•iVant  to  get.? — I cannot  say  either  yes  or  no  but  I 
am  prepared  to  answer  the  question  in  this  way,  that 
if  the  expansion  of  a Borough,  or  a number  of 
Boroughs,  should  bring  about  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences which  you  have  foreshadowed  and  leave  only 
the  romirant  of  a County,  then  I say  that,  unfor- 
tunate as  that  position  might  bo,  I should  regard  it 
as  being  in  the  idtereste  of  the  nation  that  that 
remnant  of  a County  should  lose  its  position  as  an 
administrative  unit,  and  should  be  amalgamated  with 
adjoining  Counties,  rather  than  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  natural  development  of  these  large  cities  and 
populations. 

14.500.  We  lare  dealing  for  the  moment  not  witlj 
cities  like  Birmingham  or  Glasgow,  but  take  a case 
like  Bedford,  whose  growth  would  not  be  in  the 
ord.'inary  sense  of  the  word  miainly  industrial,  but 
mainly  residential.  There  are  several  cases  on  the 
smith  coast  analogous  to  that.  Supposing  ,a  Borough 
gets  labove  50,000  population,  or  -whateyer  the  figure 
IS,  not  through  the  concentration  of  some  very  ^eat 
industry,  but  because  people  like  to  live  there 
because  it  is  a pleasant  residential  place,  do  you  think 


that  the  difference  between  a Non-County  Borough 
and  a County  Borough,  which  is  the  whole  of  the 
difference,  is  it  not P — Yes. 

14.501.  Do  you  think  that  that  difference  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  destruction  of 
County  government  in  .that  area.?— Well,  I think  that 
the  particular  case  which  you  have  mentioned  should 
be  dealt  with  entirely  on  its  own  merits,  and  the 
advantages  and  dieadviantages  on  both  sides  should 
be  carefully  weighed  hefoi-e  anyone  could  answer  the 
question  or  before  anyone  could  give  a decision. 

14.502.  Do  you  really  say  that  the  difference  be- 
tween la  NoiUCounty  Boro.ugh  and  a 'County  Borough, 
turning  one  into  the  other,  is  a sufficient  reason  for 
destroying  the  fabric  ,of  County  government  in  a case 
in  which  it  would?  Of  course,  in  may  cas'es  it  would 
not? — It  might  be  sufficient,  although  I agree  that 
such  <a  case  would  require  "the  very  closest  examiha- 
tion  .and  investigation. 

14.503.  {Chairman) : If  I may  intervene,  I under- 
stand it  in  this  Way.  Your  suggestion  is,  I think, 
that  supjiosing  this  'were  to  happen,  and  the  County 
were  deprived  of  sufficient  'material  to  carry  out  'its 
County  'government,  the  difficulty  might  be  met,  not 
by  refusing  to  create  a County  Borough  where  a 
County  Borough  in  your  view  was  right,  and  assum- 
'ing  it  was  necessary,  hut  by  providing  that  the 
County  should  attach  itself  to  other  Counties  for 
administrative  purposes .? — Yes. 

14.604.  It  is  a solution  of  the  difficulty  which  might 
present  itself  in  that  way?  That  is  how  I read  it?— 
That)  is  so. 

14.605.  Of  course  you  realise  the  difficulty  that 
Sir  Eyland  was  pointing  out,  that  it  might  cause 
an  armed  rebellion  among  the  patriotic  peop.le  in 
the  County .? — It  might.  It  is  not  a case  which  is 
likely  to  occur  very  often.  It  is  an  exceptional  case. 

14.506.  Supposing  it  were  necessary  to  create  a 
County  Borough,  this  might  he  a way  of  solving  the 
difficulty  which  has  been  caused  thereby?  Do  you 
go  further  than  that.? — No.  I should  boldly  face 
this  position  if  such  a case  were  to  'arise. 

14.507.  And  endeavour  to  solve  the  problem? — Yes. 

14,608.  It  might  or  might  not  he  possible? — That 
is  so.  I would  endeavour  to  do  it  by  dividing  the 
remainder  of  the  County  between  adjoining  Counties 
and  bringing  about  an  amalgamation. 

14.509.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  -.  May  I take  you  hack 
to  the  point  from  which  this  discussion  started?  In 
])aragraph  17  you  make  the  leading  consideration 

^ its  industrial  resources  or  the  desires  and  aspira- 
tions of  its  .pieople,”  leading  to  the  expansion  and 
development  of  this  country.? — Yes. 

14.510.  So  that  in  3mur  judgment,  I take  it,  the 
leading  consideration,  the  dominant  consideratio.n, 
is  the  expansion  and  development  of  the  country? — 
Yes. 

14.511.  And  the  mere  migration  from  the  County 
of  Bedford  into  the  town  of  Bedford  of  a few  people 
who  wanted  to  live  there,  possibly  would  not  be  very 
niucli  affected  even  if  it  made  Bedford  over  50,000 
inhabitants?  It  would  not  be  one  of  those  cases 
in  which  the  expansion  or  development  of  the  country 
was  critically  involved?— I should  think  not. 

14.512.  mat  you^  had  in  your  mind,  I take  it, 

V as  some  important  industrial  centre  seeking  develop- 
ment, possibly  at  the  expense  of  .a  rural  County? — 
Yes. 

14.513.  As  to  such  a case  as  has  been  put  to  you, 
of  Bedford,  or  something  of  that  kind,  all  those  con- 
siderations would  be  so  much  weakened  in  character 
that  the  case  would  be  very  different .?— I should  say 
that  it  is  a totally  different  case  from  the  one  that 
I had  in  mind  in  framing  this  paragraph. 

14.514.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  What  about  Luton? 

I am  not  familiar  with  Luton.  Is  that  the  same 

kind  of  case? 

{Sir  Hyland  .Adkins)  : No,  there  is  the  very  con- 
siderable industry  of  making  straw  hats,  and  so  on. 
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14,615.  (Chairman)  : You  do  not  contemplate  tlie 
extinction  of  the  County,  but  merely  its  fusion  with 
another  for  administrative  purposes? — Yes. 

[Chairman) : I believe  that  the  Isle  of  Ely  is  to 
a certain  extent  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  Soke  of 
Peterborough  to  a certain  extent  in  Northampton- 
shire. 

(Sir  B.yland  Adkins) : It  is  only  in  Northampton- 
shire for  one  purpose  now.  There  is  the  same  Chief 
Constable,  but  whether  that  will  continue  I do  not 
know. 

14.516.  (Chairman) : There  are  those  more  or  less 
united  Counties — the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  instance,  and 
Hampshire? — Yes.  I fancy  that  the  position  which 
has  been  mentioned  to  you  is  covered  by  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Act  of  1888  that  notwithstanding  cer- 
tain changes  these  places  are  still  to  remain  in  the 
geographical  County  to  which  they  formerly  belonged. 
I believe  that  is  so. 

14.517.  (Sir  Bylamd  Adkins) : They  would  then 
merely  become  the  shadow  of  a great  name?  They 
would  still  have  a cricket  club,  perhaps? — It  is 
better  to  have  a name  than  nothing. 

14,618.  I agree,  but  it  is  better  to  have  the  sub- 
stance as  well,  is  it  not? — Quite. 


14.619.  May  I put  it  to  you  in  this  way — I only 
want  to  have  it  quite  clear?  Will  you  tell  me,  in 
your  line  of  thought  on  this  matter,  how  in  your 
judgment  is  the  development  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  prevented  or  injured  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  an  area  is  under  a County  Council  instead  of 
under  County  Borough  government?  Does  not  an 
area  develop  by  its  own  vitality  and  interest  rather 
than  by  the  type  of  local  government  under  which 
it  is? — ^I  do  not  think  that  an  area  develops  in  the 
same  way  or  as  efficiently  under  County  government 
as  it  does  under  the  government  of  a County  Borough. 

14.620.  If  it  be  close  to  a big  city? — Certainly,  if 
it  is  in  proximity  to  a big  city. 

14.621.  You  go  further  and  say  generally  that  an 
Urban  District  is  always  better? — ^I  did  not  say  an 
Urban  District. 

14.622.  I mean  an  urban  form  of  government? — I 
should  say  that  administration  by  a County  Borough 
is  a higher  status  of  administration  than  that  of  an 
Urban  District  within  the  County. 

14.623.  Is  it  of  a higher  status  than  a combined 
administration  by  an  Urban  District  and  the  County 
together?  It  is  different,  but  is  it  necessarily 
higher? — I should  say  it  is,  if  you  ask  my  opinion. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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The  Earl  oe  ONSLOW,  O.B.E.,  in  the  Oliair. 


The  Lord  STRACHIE,  P.O. 

Sir  W.  RYLAND  ADKINS,  K.O. 
Sir  william  MIDDLEBROOK. 
Sir  lewis  BEARD. 

Sir  WALTER  NICHOLAS. 

Hon.  Sir  ARTHUR  MYERS. 


Mr.  W.  R.  BUCHANAN  RIDDELL. 
Mr.  E.  HONORATTJS  LLOYD,  K.O. 
Mb.  harry  G.  PRITCHARD. 

Mr.  E.  R.  TURTON,  M.P. 
Lieut.-Cod.  SEYMOUR  WILLIAMS. 


Mr.  M;IOHAEiL  HESELTINE,  C.B.  (Secretary). 

Mr.  J.  a.  LAWTHER,  M.B.E.  (Assistant  Secretary). 


Sir  David  Brooks,  G.B.E.,  recalled  and  further  examined. 


14,524.  (Chairman)-.  We  got  yesterday  to  the  end 
of  paragraiph  17.  We  will  now  begin  with  paragraph 
18,  which  relates  to  the  particular  oa-se  of  Birm- 
ingham, I think  .P — Yes. 

The  Birmingham  Extension,  1911. 

18.  Having  dealt  with  points  raised  in  the  Pre- 
limlinary  Memorandum  of  the  County  Councils 
Association,  I should  like  to  say  a few  words  about 


the  reasons  which  led  to  the  Birmingham  extension  of 
1911,  and  the  experience  which  has  been  gained  from 
the  consequences  of  that  event. 

As  already  stated,  I was  closely  associated  with  the 
whole  of  the  extension  proceedings,  as  I was  Chair- 
man of  the  Special  Sub-Committee  appointed  to  deui 
with  the  matter  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation. 

19.  The  comparative  statistics  of  Birmingham 
before  and  after  the  extension  of  1911  and  at  the 
present  time,  are  as  follows,  viz.  ; — 


— 

Before  the 
1911  Extension. 

After  the 
1911  Extension. 

1923. 

Population  ... 

Area  in  acres 
Number  of  Council 
„ Aldermen 

„ Councillors 

Rateable  Value  ... 
Outstanding  Loans 
Maximum  Rate 

525,833 

13,477 

72 

18 

54 

£2,960,415 
£17,012,703  (a) 
8s.  3d.  in  the  £ (d) 

840,202 

43,601 

120 

30 

90 

£4,344,434 
£19,277,323  (6) 
8s.  8d.  in  the  £ (d) 

936,079 

43,601 

120 

30 

90 

£5,545,286 
£23,903,206  (c) 
16s.  Od.  in  the  £ (d) 

{a)  £12,576,409  in  respect  of  reproductive  undertakings. 
(h)  £13,638,262 

20.  The  areas  added  to  the  City  by  the  Extension 
Order  were  the  Borough  of  Aston  Manor,  the  Urban 
District  of  Erdington,  the  Urban  District  of  Hande- 
worth,  part  of  the  Urban  District  of  King’s  Noiton 
and  Northfield,  and  the  .Rural  District  of  Yardley. 

I may  here  conveniently  quote  from  a contemporary 
document  the  main  reasons  ■which  prompted  Bir- 
mingham’s action  at  that  time:  — 

“ The  present  boundaries  of  the  City  do  not 
enclose  its  real  area,  for  the  City  has  overflowed 
its  boundaries  on  all  sides,  and  continuous  lines 
of  streets  run  far  into  all  the  districts  con- 
cerned, there  being  no  break  in  the  continuity 
of  buildings  to  indicate  the  line  of  the  City 
boundaries. 

“ The  corrstant  extension  of  the  business 
centre,  together  with  the  improvements  of  late 
years  in  tramway  systems  and  other  means  of 
locomotion,  and  the  tendency  of  all  classes  of  the 
community  to  leave  the  congested  portions  of  the 
town  and  live  in  fresher  air  on  its  borders,  have 
greatly  extended  the  real  size  of  the  City.  The 
growth  of  the  population  of  the  districts  con- 
cerned has  been  pihenomenal.  In  King’s  Norton 
and  Northfield  the  population  has  increased  211 
per  cent,  since  the  year  1891.  In  Yardley  the 
increase  over  the  same  period  is  238  per  cent. 
In  Handsworth  the  increase  over  the  same  period 


(c)  £17,900,133  in  respect  of  reproductive  undertakings. 

(d)  Subject  to  differential  rating. 

is  120  per  cent.,  and  in  Erdington  232  per  cent. 
These  districts  are  almost  entirely  residential, 
and  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  so,  the  trades 
carried  on  are  those  of  Birmingham.  The  people 
in  reality  are  Birmingham  people,  though  they 
sleep  beyond  the  Municipal  boundary.  Moi'e 
than  half  the  householders,  and  considerably  more 
than  half  of  the  male  workers  other  than  house- 
holders, work  within  the  present  City 
boundaries.  Large  numbers  of  children  and 
students  from  these  districts  attend  the  elemen- 
tary and  higher  grade  schools  of  the  City. 

“ With  regard  to  the  whole  area,  Birmingham 
occupies  an  unique  position.  It  is  the  centre  of 
the  commercial,  social  and  Municipal  life.  The 
tramway  systems  radiate  from  the  centre  of  the 
City.  The  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts use  the  art  galleries,  museums,  libraries, 
Town  Hall,  parks  and  baths  established  by  the 
Corporation  of  Birmingham,  and  the  Birmingham 
philanthropic  institutions,  places  of  amusement, 
and  railway  stations.  Birmingham  supplies  the 
entire  district  -with  gas  and  water,  and  the  whole 
area,  except  Yardley  and  small  portions  of  King's 
Norton  and  Northfield,  is  drained  to  the  works 
of  the  Birmingham,  Tame,  and  Rea  District 
Drainage  Board.  The  experience  thus  gained  of 
dealing  with  the  district  as  a whole  strengthens 
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the  belief  of  the  City  Council  that  a more  com- 
plete unification  would  be  to  the  greatest  good 
of  the  whole  community. 

“ At  the  present  time  the  City  is  hemmed  in 
by  Local  Sanitary  Districts,  to  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  the  whole  area  in  all  matters  of  local 
government.  In  such  important  matters  as  the 
care  of  public  health,  the  control  of  the  tram- 
ways, street  improvements,  police  supervision, 
prevention  of  fires,  and  the  supply  of  electricity, 
such  a confusion  of  Authorities  tends  greatly  to 
increase  cost  and  inconvenience,  while  the  benefit 
of  such  institutions  as  public  parks,  museums, 
art  galleries,  public  libraries,  schools  of  art,  and 
facilities  for  higher  education  generally  are  at 
present  shared  by  the  outside  residents,  although 
the  whole  cost  is  borne  by  the  ratepayers  of  the 
City. 

“ While  these  districts  for  civil  purposes  can 
use  the  Assize  Courts  erected  by  the  City  of  Bir- 
mingham, the  trial  of  all  criminals  for  offences 
committed  outside  the  Municipal  boundaries 
must  take  place  at  Warwick,  Worcester  or 
Stafford,  involving  the  attendance  of  jurymen 
and  witnesses  at  those  towns. 

“ Owing  to  the  increase  of  the  population  in 
the  districts  concerned,  there  is  a necessity  for  a 
more  complete  form  of  local  government.  On  the 
■one  hand,  the  Councils  of  both  King’s  Norton  and 
Handswoidih  have  recently  been  considering  pro- 
posals for  incorporation  respectively  as  Boroughs, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  district  of  Yardley 
still  remains  governed  by  a Rural  District 
Council — although  it  contains  an  estimated  popu- 
lation of  58,000.  The  Borough  of  Aston  Manor 
has  obtained  a Charter  of  Incorporation,  but  is 
now  almost  entirely  built  up  and  possesses  no 
room  for  expansion.  It  is  suibmitted  that  there 
is  only  one  way  of  removing  these  anomalies,  and 
that  is  by  placing  the  peoples  of  Birmingham 
and  these  surrounding  districts — who  really  form 
one  community — under  one  administration. 

“ It  is  submitted  that  a unification  of  the  whole 
area  would  enable  it  to  be  administered  in  a 
much  more  uniform,  efficient  and  economical 
manner,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  rates  of  the  Borough  of  Aston 
since  its  incorporation  have  in  six  years  risen 
from  7s.  Id.  to  8s.  4id.,  being  already  higher 
than  the  rates  levied  in  the  City  of  Birmingham; 
also  that  during  the  past  20  years  the  rates  in 
the  districts  concerned  have  risen  very  rapidly, 
in  one  case  by  as  much  as  100  per  cent. 

“ Owing  to  there  being  six  Parishes  within 
the  City  serious  inequalities  of  rating  arise,  and 
the  burden  of  Poor  Law  expenditure  is  unequally 
distributed  amongst  the  ratepayers  of  the  City. 
The  assessment  of  properties  is  now  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  three  distinct  Authorities,  with 
the  result  that  the  method  of  arriving  at  the 
rateable  value  of  properties  cannot  be  maintained 
at  an  uniform  basis.  Great  trouble  and  expense 
is  involved  in  effectively  supervising  the  assess- 
ment of  properties,  and  the  collection  of  rates, 
and  also  by  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of 
calculations  necessary  to  arrive  at  the  expenses 
to  be  raised  within,  and  borne  by,  each  Parish. 

“ By  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
City  as  now  proposed  there  will  be  twelve 
Parishes  within  the  City  administei-ed  for  Poor 
Law  and  rating  purposes  by  five  separate  Boards 
of  Guardians,  and  the  levying  and  collection  of 
rates  would  be  in  the  hands  of  twelve  .sets  of  Over- 
seers. The  difficulties  and  inconvenience  of  the 
present  position  would  thus  be  greatly  accen- 
tuated, whilst  the  incidence  of  the  burden  of  the 
Poor  Rate  would  continue  to  be  unequally  and 
unfairly  distributed  amongst  the  City  ratepayers. 

“It  is  extremely  desirable,  therefore,  that  the 
Poor  Law  areas  should  be  unified  in  order  to 
secure  uniformity  in  the  assessment  of  property, 
and  equality  of  rating  throughout  the  City. 
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“It  is  further  submitted  that  other  great 
advantages  would  result  from  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Birmingham,  Aston  and  King’s  Norton 
Poor  Law  Unions. 

“ The  unification  of  the  whole  area  now  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  three  Boards  would  at 
once  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  amalgamated 
Board  a number  of  institutions  containing  much 
of  the  necessary  accommodation  for  carrying 
through  and  developing  the  urgent  refoim  of 
classification  of  the  indoor  poor  which  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Poor  Laws  so  strongly  recom- 
mend. Outdoor  relief  and  medical  relief  could 
be  carried  on  upon  an  uniform  basis  throughout 
the  area.  By  placing  the  relief  of  the  poor  under 
one  Authority  the  work  could  be  consolidated 
and  simplified  and  economies  in  administration 
effected.” 

21.  To  summarise  the  position,  the  extension 
resulted  in  the  unification  under  the  control  of  one 
Authority  (namely,  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham) 
of  (a)  seven  sepai'ate  Sanitary  Authorities,  each 
having  local  acts  and  regulations  dealing  with  public 
health  and  highways,  etc.,  with  separate  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  Surveyors  and  departmental 
staffs,  (b)  five  separate  Police  Authorities,  with  six 
different  sets  of  byelaws  and  regulations  relating  to 
police  matters,  six  different  Pettj'  Sessional 
Divisions  with  five  separate  Court  Houses,  and  (r) 
six  distinct  Tramway  Authorities,  each  controlling 
its  own  undertaking,  but  under  varying  conditions. 


14.625.  (Chairman)  ■.  Paragraph  18  is  preliminai-y, 
is  it  not? — Yes. 

14.626.  In  paragraph  19  you  give  comparative 
statistics? — ^Yes. 

14.627.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : On  paragraph  19,  I 
did  not  quite  understand,  on  reading  it,  bow  the 
population  of  840,202  becomes  936,079 — 'is  that  by 
extension? — No,  that  is  due  to  the  normal  growth  of 
the  papulation. 

14.628.  (Chairman):  That  is  in  the  twelve  years? 
— In  the  twelve  years. 

14.629.  Now  may  we  go  to  iiaragraph  20?  That  is 
from  the  Representation,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

14.530.  (Sir  Byland  Adlcins) : The  effect  of  thi.s 
enlargement  was  very  nearly  to  treble  the  area? 
Yes,  it  added  about  30,000  acres  to  the  area  of  the 
city — about  treble. 

14.531.  And  it  added  at  first  between  30  and  40  per 
cent,  to  the  population? — Yes. 

14,632.  And  since  then,  the  population  is  getting 
not  very  far  away  from  double  what  it  was  before 
the  extension? — That  is  so. 

14,533.  Now  has  the  increase  of  population  taken 
place  particularly  in  certain  parts  of  the  enlarged 
area  of  Birmingham?  I suppose  it  has  not  increased 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  there  is  no  scope?— 
There  is  no  scope  for  growth  of  population  in  the 
centre.  I should  say  that  the  growth  of  population 
has  arisen  in  the  suburban  parts  of  the  city. 

14,634.  What  I wanted  to  know  was,  whether  to 
your  knowledge  it  has  increased  at  a much  greater 
rate  in  some  of  the  suburbs  than  in  others?— Yes. 

14, .536.  Are  Handsworth  and  Erdington  growing 
faster  than  Yardley,  and  all  of  them  faster  than 
King’s  Norton  and  Northfield?— I should  say  the 
greater  increase  of  population  has  arisen  in  Yardley 
and  King’s  Norton. 

14, .536.  And  in  enlarging  the  city  to  this  extent, 
your  main  object,  as  we  know,  was  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned,  and  good  government,  and  so  on.  What 
difference  has  it  made  in  the  thing.s  you  do— has  it 
increased  the  number  of  kinds  of  activity  of  the  Oity 
Council,  or  has  it  merely  increased  the  quantity  of 
what  they  have  done  in  each  particular?— I should 
think,  speaking  generally,  that  it  bas  increas^  the 
quantity  of  the  activities  of  the  City  Council,  but 
perhaps  I ought  to  add  this,  that  it  has  involved 
providing  services  for  the  added  areas  of  which  they 
previously  had  not  had  the  henefit. 

3 M 
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14,537.  What  sort  of  services? — A more  efihcient 
tramway  service,  a supply  of  electricity,  a more  com- 
plete form  of  removal  of  refuse,  I think,  additional 
health  services,  and  greater  educational  facilities,  a 
better  police  force,  a more  efficient  fire  brigade,  and 
so  on. 

14,638.  I am  not  disputing  that  for  a moment.  I 
want  to  get  at  the  two  things — the ’improvement  in 
amount,  and  possibly  in  efficiency,  of  the  services 
which  existed  before  in  the  city  itself,  and  the  ques- 
tion wihether  there  is  provision  of  any  fresh  services 
for  the  whole  of  the  city? — For  the  new  city? 

14.539.  For  the  old  and  new  together? — ^No,  I 
should  say  not,  except  so  far  as  additional  duties 
have  been  imposed  on  Local  Authorities  generally. 

14.540.  Were  you  able  to  govern  the  old  Birm- 
ingham as  well  as  you  are  now  able  to  govern  the 
enlarged  Birmingham?— Well,  so  far  as  government 
is  concerned,  I should  say  that  we  were  able  tO'  govern 
the  old  city  as  well  as  we  are  now  governing  the  new 
city,  but  the  added  districts  have  given  the  new  city 
advantages  which  were  not  possessed  by  the  old  city, 
or  by  those  districts  which  have  been  added  to  it. 

14.541.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  what  are  the 
new  benefits  which  were  not  available  either  in  the 
old  city  or  in  the  added  areas  before  the  extension.? — 
I have  endeavoured  to  describe  the  additional  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  added  areas  through  their 
amalgamation  with  the  city  of  Birmingham.  As 
regards  the  old  city  of  Birmingham,  certainly  one  of 
the  great  advantages  was,  the  acquisition  of  unbuilt- 
on  land. 

14.542.  You  quite  understand  that  I am  not 
opposing  it?— I quite  understand  that.  I think  that 
the  acquisition  of  unbuilf^on  land  was  a very  great 
advantage  for  all  kinds  of  public  purposes  which  I 
need  not  elaborate. 


14,643.  Then  in  your  judgment,  in  the  government 
of  a city  with  840,000  to  900,000  inhabitants  and  of 
an  area  like  this,  the  quality  of  government  is  better 
than  you  were  able  to  attain  before.? — Yes. 

14,544.  So  that  as  far  as  Birmingham  experience 
aggregate  increased  greatly 
but  the  quality  has  increased  as  well .?— I think  that 
I can  say  that. 


Now  what  exactly  does  that  mean?  I an 
hinking  for  the  moment  of  certain  services  whicl 
were  extended  to  added  areas  in  which  they  did  no 
exist  before,  and  of  advantages  like  the  acquisitioi 
of  unbuilt-on  land.  I am  trying  to  get  at  thi 
quality  of  the  services  which  existed  before,  am 
exist  now  on  a larger  scale,  and  not  only  are  they  oi 
a larger  scale,  but  they  are  better  done.?— Let  me 
take  the  tramway  services  as  an  illustration.  Before 
the  extension  of  the  city  there  were  operating  in  the 
area  which  is  now  comprised  in  the  new  city  sis 
different  Tramway  Authorities— there  was  on< 
operating  in  King’s  Norton,  one  operating  in  Hands- 
worth,  one  in  Erdington,  and  those  three  services 
were  worked  by  the  Birmingham  Corporation  under 
agreements  with  the  outside  Authorities. 

14,546.  You  told  u®  yesterday  that  you  unified 
tnem,  and  you  found  it  was  more  efficient? — Yes 
Ihen  you  get  another  case;  Yardley  and  the  Borough 
of  Aston  also  had  tramway  services  which  were 
worked  by  private  companies  with  running  powers 
Birmingham,  and  then  you 
had  the  Tramway  Authority  for  Birmingham  itself 
Now  there  was  a great  deal  of  confusion  and  difficulty 

wit^wW^r'k  ™<iertakings  in  connection 

with  what  I have  called  before,  and  should  like  to 
call  again,  one  community;  and  consequently  we  were 
able  to  co-ordinate  those  Authorities  and  to  provide 
if  “ an  illustration, 

serffioes^' health 

command  *<> 

bfZ  nffl  possibly  even 

er,  offioeis  in  the  departments  of  public  health 
since  the  city  was  enlarged? Yes. 

hedtf^'tub  <Jepnrtments  of  public 

health,  tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases .?— Yes 


maternity  and  infant  welfare  work,  medical  treat- 
ment and  all  sorts  of  health  services. 

14,649.  The  additional  resources  of  the  city  have 
enabled  you  to  provide  those  services  more  efficiently? 
— Yes. 

14,550.  And  so,  I suppose,  with  regard  to  education, 
particularly  higher  education? — Yes. 

14,651.  What  has  been  the  difference  in  the  avail- 
able revenue  of  the  city  between  the  period  of 
enlargement  and  since? — I have  only  quoted  here  the 
rateable  value. 

14.552.  What  I want  tO'  get  at  is  the  money  which 

is  available  from  year  to  year  to  carry  out  the 
extended  and  improved  services  of  all  kinds? Yes. 

14.553.  That  is  all  I^meant  by  revenue.  The  money 
you  have  spent  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties  now 
year  by  year  is  of  course  much  greater? — Much  larger 
than  it  was  before. 

14,564.  Can  you  let  us  have  the  figures  which  show 
that  difference.? — I am  not  in  a position  to  supply 
them  this  morning,  but  I could  easily  do  so. 

{Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : What  one  wants  to  appear 
is  the  amount  of  available  revenue  for  all  purposes 
before  the  enlargement,  and  the  amount  of  revenue 
available  for  all  purposes  since  the  enlargement. 

(iSir  Lewis  Beard)  : Of  course,  the  revenue  you  have 
now  is  a post-war  revenue,  and  according  to  the 
alteraitdon  of  the  value  of  money,  there  is  a very 
■ large  adjustment  to  be  made  here? 

{Sir  Hyland  Adhins):  I agree.  I am  grateful  to 
Sir  Lewis.  I was  not  in  the  least  wishing  to  get 
this  information  in  ignorance  of  that  consideration. 
But  supposing  there  had  been  no  war,  and  nothing 
had  happened,  there  obviously  would  have  been 
greater  liabilities  to  perform  services  and  more  people, 
and  there  would  have  been  more  revenue  to  do  it  with 
14,556.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I suggest  that  the 
greater  revenue  should  be  put  in  the  form  of  the 
greater  produM  of  a penny  rate,  because  there  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  if  I may  say  so,  a revenue  from 
rates— it  is  an  assessment.  I suggest  that  we  should 
have  that  figure? — I could  easily  give  that.* 

14,656.  {Chairman):  I think  that  would  help  us 
a great  deal  more? — T’he  produce  of  a penny  rate 
to-day  IS  approximately  £20,000.  I cannot  say 
positively  what  it  was  before. 

14,667.  {Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : If  you  have  a little 
tiny  rural  parish  where  a penny  rate  produces  £5, 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  wisest  man  in  Christendom 
could  not  make  that  £5  do  as  much  as  a great  city 
or  a great  County  could  do  with  £50,000?  What 
I want  to  get  at  is  the  difference  between  the  old  and 
the  new  system  ?— Shall  I put  it  in  terms  of  the 
produce  of  a penny  rate  before  and  after  the  exten- 
filon? 

. {Chairman) : I think  that  will  be  sufficient. 

14.558.  {Sir  Hyland  Adhins):  You  said  that  the 
public  health  services  had  been  improved  because  of 
the  gi-eater  resources? — Yes. 

14.559.  Is  there  anything  entirely  fresh  which  has 
OM-urred  ? Of  course,  you  had  a separate  tuberculosis 
onicer  beforo? — Yes. 

bad  a separate  dental  officer  for 
children  and  so  on?  Is  there  any  new  office  helpful 
in  health  services  which  you  have  been  able  to  create 
and  maintain  an  consequence  of  the  enlargement  of 
® City,  Well,  of  course  there  is  a more  complete 
scheme  of  medical  treatment  for  children  than  there 
was  before  the  enlargement  of  the  city,  but  many  of 
these  powers,  as  you  know  quite  well,  have  been 
imposed  on  the  city,  or  the  city  has  had  the  option 
of  exercising  new  powers.  But  apart  from  what 
Farliameni;  has  either  imposed  on  the  city  or  given 
the  city  Hberty  to  do,  I do  not  know  that  I could 
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point  to  anything  actually  new  or  fresh  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  area. 

14,661.  I was  only  wondering  whether  the  enlarged 
area,  and  the  consequently  increased  resources,  have 
enabled  you  to  do  things  which  you  did  not  think  you 
could  properly  afford  before? — I do  not  think  that 
it  ie  a question  of  expense.  I think  that,  by  reason 
of  the  control  over  a larger  area,  we  have  been  able 
to  do  things  better  and  more  efficiently  than  we  did 
before. 

14.562.  I am  on  the  other  point,  whether  the  pro- 
portionately increased  resources  have  enabled  you  to 
do  other  things  on  which  you  did  not  think  that 
expenditure  was  justifiable  before? — I should  say 
not. 

14.563.  I want  to  get  the  facts.  You  were  doing  all 
those  things  before,  hut  you  were  not  doing  them 
so  extensively  or  with  so  large  a segregation  of  parts 
as  you  are  able  to  to-day — ^is  that  a fair  way  of  putting 
it? — That  is  a fair  way  of  putting  it. 

14.564.  Now  what  did  the  extension  of  Birmingham 
in  this  way  involve  in  the  supersession  of  other  Local 
Authorities?  Was  Handsworth  a Borough? — No,  it 
was  an  Urban  District. 

14,665.  It  was  an  Urban  District  which  had  taken 
some  steps  to  apply  for  incorporation  as  a Borough? — 
It  had  not  taken  steps ; it  was  contemplating  taking 
steps. 

14.566.  Was  Erdington  an  Urban  District? — Yes. 

14.567.  And  Aston? — Aston  was  a Non-Counry 
Borough.  ■ Yardley  was  a Rural  District. 

14,668.  Did  you  take  the  wihole  of  the  Rural  Dis- 
trict, or  only  part  of  it? — The  whole  of  it. 

14.569.  And  King’s  Norton? — That  was  an  Urban 
District. 

14.570.  And  you  took  the  whole. of  that? — ^We  took 
part  of  King’s  Norton. 

14.571.  What  happened  to  the  rest? — The  rest  was 
amalgamated  with  adjoining  areas. 

14.572.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : What  character  of 
area? — The  rural  part  of  King’s  Norton  Urban 
District  was  attached  to  an  adjoining  Rural  District. 

14.573.  King’s  Norton,  as  far  as  I remember,  was 
an  urban  area  with  about  40,000  or  50,000  people, 
was  it  not? — A greater  population  than  that,  I 
think.  It  was  one  of  the  larger  ones  in  area,  per- 
haps not  in  population,  but  I could  easily  get  that 
figure.  I have  not  got  it  in  front  of  me,  hut  all 
these  districts,  as  I explained,  were  growing  rapidly 
in  population.* 

14.574.  And  you  took  the  urban  part  of  King’s 
Norton  and  threw  the  rural  portion  into  an  adjoining 
Rural  District? — ^Yes. 

14.575.  (Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : Then  what  as  to 
Quinton  ? — Quinton  was  a small  place  on  the  confines 
of  the  old  city  of  Birmingham. 

14,676.  What  was  it?  Part  of  the  Rural  District? 
— It  was  in  the  Rural  District. 

14.577.  And  you  took  in  the  parish  of  Quinton? — 
We  took  in  the  parish  of  Quinton  in  1909,  I think, 
before  the  last  extension. 

14.578.  (Chairman) : Was  that  part  of  the  Rural 
District  of  Yardley? — No,  my  Lord. 

14.579.  You  do  not  mention  Quinton  in  the  first 
suh-paragraph  of  paragraph  20? — It  was  a small 
scheme  which  I think  was  carried  through  in  1909. 

14.580.  (Sir  Byland  Adhins) : Then  may  I take  it 
you  did  not  attempt  to  take  in  the  town  of 
Smethwick  ? — No . 

14.581.  Which  I understand  is  a County  Borough? 
—Yes. 

14,682.  Roughly  speaking,  what  is  the  population? 
— I would  not  like  to  commit  myself  to  the 
population. 

14,583.  Would  it  he  70,000  or  80,000 ?— Quite— 
■ more. 

14,684.  (Chairman) : What  was  the  date  of  its 

being  formed  into  a County  Borough? — It  was  in 
1896,  before  the  extension  scheme. 

* See  Appendix  LXXVIII,  Table  A,  page  918. 


14,686.  (Sir  Byland  Adhins) : Now  as  regards  all 
these  places  you  took  in,  they  all  had  their  O'wn  form 
of  local  government? — ^Yes. 

14.586.  The  Town  Council  of  Aston,  the  Urban 
District  Council  of  King’s  Norton,  and  the  Rural 
District  Council  of  Yardley,  'and  others? — ^Yes. 

14.587.  And  all  those  Authorities  of  necessity  came 
to  an  end  when  the  areas  were  included  in 
Birmingham  ? — ^Yes . 

14,688.  And  I see  you  raised  the  number  of  your 
City  Council  from  72  to  120? — ^Yes. 

14.589.  Have  you  taken  any  particular  steps  to 
secure  that  the  local  interest  in  administration  is 
encouraged  or  maintained  in  these  comparatively  out- 
lying districts  which  you  have  taken  in? — ^Do  you 
mean  has  the  Corporation,  as  a Corporation,  taken 
any  steps? 

14.590.  Yes? — No,  I do  not  think  that  the  Corpora- 
tion, as  a Corporation,  has  taken  any  steps  to  main- 
tain public  interest  in  the  government  of  the  city, 
but  I can  say  that  the  representatives  from  these 
added  areas  are  very  efficient  and  active  men. 

14.691.  Take  the  case  of  Aston.  That  was  a Town 
Council  with  how  many  members — 24? — Not  more,  I 
should  think.  It  was  'a  small  Borough  Council. 

(Chairman) : Including  aldermen? 

14.692.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Including  aldermen. 
Now  how  many  representatives  from  Aston  have  you 
on  the  City  Council — ^from  the  area  that  was  Aston, 
as  nearly  as  possible? — Aston  was  divided  up  into 
other  wards.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  answer  the 
question  off-hand,  but  I should  think  6 or  9 
altogether. 

14,593.  Do  you  in  appointing  your  aldermen  have 
any  specific  and  uniform  method  of  assigning  them 
geographically  ? — No. 

14,694.  So  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  there  are  some 
aldermen  who  came  from  the  areas  'added  to  the  city 
on  account  of  personal  qualities,  and  others  who  did 
not? — ^That  may  he  so.  In  the  first  instance  the 
added  Authorities  had  the  opportunity  of  nominating 
lan  'alderman  for  submission  to  the  new  Council.  Of 
course  the  'City  Council  had  to  elect  the  aldermen, 
and  that  was  carried  through,  so  that,  to  start  with, 
the  added  Authorities  had  aldermen  on  the  new 
Council.  Since  that  time  aldermen  have  been  elected 
by  the  councillors  strictly  on  their  merits,  without 
regard  to  the  particular  place  from  which  they  come. 

14,595.  Then  as  regards  Aston,  whereas  'before  the 
extensio'n  there  were  24  persons  who  were  chosen  to 
administer  the  laws  in  Aston,  there  are  now  9? — ^Say 
less  than  half. 

14,696.  A little  less  than  half? — Yes,  that  is  quite 
right — ^less  than  half. 

14. .597.  Now  what  about  Handsworth?  I see  that 
in  1891  Aston  Manor  had  a population  of  about 
68,000,  and  in  Handsworth  there  were  about  32,000 
people,  roughly? — ^Yes. 

14.598.  And  at  the  time  of  the  extension  there 
were  estimated  to  be  82,000  people  in  Aston,  and  in 
Handsworth  72,000.  I see  that  Handsworth  had  been 
governed  before  by  an  Urban  District  Council  of 
about  17  or  18  members? — Yes,  about  that,  I should 
think. 

14.599.  And  how  many  councillors  are  there  from 
the  Handsworth  area  now  on  your  Council? — ^There 
was  a revision  of  ward  boundaries,  you  see,  but  I 
think  that  you  might  say  again,  there  are  about  half 
the  number  that  there  were  before. 

14.600.  Would  the  same  'remark  apply  to 
Erdington? — ^I  think  that  the  same  remark  might 
apply,  broadly  speaking,  all  round.* 

14.601.  (Chairman) ; You  added  48? — ^We  added  48, 
and  the  48  were  divided,  more  or  less,  between  five 
districts.  That  is  an  average  of  10,  approximately. 

14.602.  Whereas  the  average  was  approximately  20 
before? — It  might  have  been  probably  18  to  20  before. 

14.603.  (Sir  Byland  Adhins) : So  that  probably  what 
you  got  was  between  two-fifths  and  a-half? — Yes, 
that  is  a fair  way  of  putting  it. 

* See  Appendix  LXXVIII,  Table  B,  page  918. 
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14,604.  Haye  you  any  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  local  interest  in  administration  is  now 
greater  or  less  than  it  was  when  these  areas  had 
autonomy  to  a large  extent — I think  that  I can  only 
answer  that  question  out  of  my  own  experience. 

14,606.  Nothing  could  he  better  than  that? — And  I 
think  that  I could  say  without  hesitation  that  their 
interest  in  the  local  government  of  their  area  is  quite 
as  great  now  as  it  was  before. 

14.606.  Of  course,  that  is  an  impression  which  you 
have  formed  from  a hundred  things  which  you  have 
observed  incidentally  from  week  to  week  and  month 
to  month? — Quite. 

14.607.  Not,  I take  it,  that  you  can  give  us  any 
specific  or  definite  evidence?— In  the  nature  of  the 
thing  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  actual  proof  o-f  such 
ii  statement,  but  I am  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  districts,  and  with  people  who  live  in  the  districts, 
and  I have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  their  repre^ 
sentatives  on  the  City  Council  every  week,  either  on 
Committees  or  the  full  Council,  and  I think  that  it  is 
quite  fair  to  say  that  their  interest  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  new  city  is  quite  as  keen  as  the  interest 
which  they  displayed  in  the  administration  of  their 
own  separate  areas  before  the  extension  came. 

14.608.  Although,  of  course,  their  direct  represen- 
tatives are  a little  less  than  half  in  number.? — A little 
less  than  half  in  number. 

14.609.  And  the_  question  of  the  interest  which  the 
constituents  take  in  the  wards  or  districts  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  analyse? — No. 

14.610.  And  it  only  becomes  effective  at  elections? 

May  I put  it  in  this  way— the  interest  in  the  added 

areas  is  as  great  as  the  interest  shown  in  any  part  of 
the  old  city. 

14,6ill.  Yes,  that  miay  be,  but  it  might  be  that 
occasionally  you  may  have  greater  interest  shown  in 
comparatively  small  areas  than  in  large  areasi,  where 
what  is  done  is  of  necessity  done  a little  more 
efficiently  ? Are  they  as  keen  as  they  were  in  their 
own  areas  before  they  lost  their  autonomy? — I should 
say  quite  as  keen — ^that  is  my  impression. 

14.612.  But  you  agree  that  it  must  be  largely  a 
question  of  sui-mise,  and  cannot  be  mathematically 
demonstrated? — ^Quite. 

(Ghairman) : The  poll  at  the  local  elections  would 
tell  you  that? 

14.613.  (Sh'  JR^yland  Adkins) : Are  they  as  keen  as 
they  were  before  the  amalgamation.? — About  the 
same. 

14.614.  In  your  local  elections  in  Birmingham,  as 
in  all  Municipalities,  one-third  of  the  Council  go  out 
every  year? — Yes. 

14,616.  How  often  does  the  full  City  Council  meet? 
— Once  a month. 

14.616.  Birmingham  being  to  a very  large  extent 
a model  city  in  these  matters,  one  wants  to  get  cer- 
tain facts  from  them — it  is  far  more  interesting  than 
many  other  places? — ^We  meet  once  a month,  with 
special  meetings  occasionally  if  the  necessity  should 
arise. 

14.617.  In  the  day  or  in  the  evening? — The  Council 
meets  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

14.618.  And  I suppose,  save  in  times  of  tempest, 

they  rise  between  five  and  six .?— Between  six  and 
seven.  I have  known  them  go  on  to  ten  o’clock,  but 
on  the  average  between  six  and  seven.  ’ 

14.619.  (Ghah'man) : And  you  have  special  finance 
meetings  ? — Yes. 

14.620.  (^Siv  Tdyland  AdJvins) : That  is  the  monthly 
meeting? — Yes,  the  monthly  meeting. 

14.621.  Do  you  have  a special  meeting,  or  is  it 
one  of  the  monthly  meetings,  at  which  the  budget 

for  the  ensuing  year  is  considered  and  passed? ^We 

deal  with  the  estimates  for  the  year  at  one  of  the 
monthly  meetings. 

14  622_.  That  being  so,  a large  part  of  the  work 
of  the  city  is,  of  course,  dealt  with  by  Committees? 
— That  IS  so,  ' ’ ' 


14.623.  How  many  regular  Committees  have  you, 
apart  from  Committees  ad  hoc,  and  special  Com- 
mittees ? — There  are  26  Committees  of  the  Council. 

14.624.  Are  the  attendances  on  all  those  20  Com- 
mittees as  good,  on  the  average,  as  were  the  attend- 
ances on  the  Committees  of  the  smaller  places  before 
the  extension  ? — Yes,  about  the  same,  I should  say. 

14.625.  Now  does  the  elilargement  of  the  city 
diminish  or  increase  the  part  taken  by  officers,  as 
distinguished  from  members,  of  the  Council,  in  the 
administration  of  the  city.? — I have  not  quite 
grasped  your  question. 

14.626.  Does  that  lead  to  la  greater  proportion  of 
work  being  done  by  officers,  as  contrasted  with  the 
proportion  done  by'  members  of  the  Council  ? Has 
the  increase  led  to  a greater  proportion  being  done 

by  the  officers,  or  less .? — I follow  the  question  now 

there  again  I should  say  about  the  same. 

14.627.  There  is,  of  course,  a necessity  for  more 
officers  ? — Yes,  thei-e  are  more  officers. 

14.628.  Although,  of  course,  they  are  numericallv 
much  fewer  than  the  total  number  of  officers  in 
the  old  city  and  the  surrounding  districts? — That 
is  so. 

14.629.  They  are  much  less  numerically.  What  is 
the  difference  financially— is  the  total  cost  of  officers 
in  the  great  city  greater  or  less  than  the  total  cost 

of  the  officers  in  the  area  when  it  was  divided? 

1 should  say  less. 

14.630.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  how  much 
it  is? — It  is  a substantial  sum,  and  there  again  I 
could  supply  the  details  if  you  wish.* 

14.631.  (Sir  Lewis  Heard) : That  again  would  have 
to  be  on  pre-war  figures  ? — Quite  so. 

14.632.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) ; On  the  other  hand, 
T suppose  that  now  in  the  larger  city  you  have  all 
the  officers  employed  whole-time.? — Yes. 

14.633.  In  some  of  the  gimaller  added  areas,  some 
of  them,  I suppose,  were  part-time?— I think  some 
of  them  were  part-time  officers. 

14.634.  Are  you  able  at  all  to  compare  the  in- 
fluence of  officers  as  compared  with  that  of  repre- 
sentatives as  it  was  in  the  old  city  and  its  surround- 
ings,  and  as  it  is  in  the  new  city — putting  it  in  a 
homely  way,  do  the  officers  <;ount  for  more  or  for  less 
in  the  greater  city  than  they  did  before?- I have  seen 
no  change  in  that  respect,  because  we  had  very 
efficient  officers  before,  and  we  have  had  equally 
good  officers  since. 

14,636.  I have  reason  to  know  that  the  officers 
are  las  good  as  they  can  be,  but  I say,  do  they 
count  for  more?  I did  not  mean  that  they  were 
better  officers,  but  I ask  whether,  in  the  large  and 
intensive  life  of  the  greater  city,  to  use  a homely 
phrase,  the  men  on  the  spot  counted  for  more,  or 
not?-— You  mean,  do  they  count  for  more  in  the 
direction  of  the  influence  which  they  might  have  on 
the  members  of  the  Council? 

14.636.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  is  what  is  done 
in  Birmingham  done  more  because  of  the  judgment 
and  will  of  the  officers,  or  less,  than  was  the  case 
in  the  smaller  city  ? — I have  seen  no  change  in  that 
respect. 

14.637.  Of  course  this  great  change  is  only  13  years 
old .? — Yes. 

14.638.  And  there  are  a considerable  number  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  City  Council  to-day  who 

* The  compilation  of  reliable  figures  for  this  purpose  presents 
many  difficulties.  It  will  be  appreciated  that  on  the  extension 
of  the  City  several  duties  which  previously  were  not  carried  out 
by  tbe  added  Authorities,  but  by  the  respective  County  Councils, 
.such  as  higher  education,  police,  care  and  maintenance  Pf  mental 
defectives,  inspection  of  weights  and  measures,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  certain  main  highways,  were  imposed  on  the  City  in 
respect  of  those  areas.  No  figures,  however,  are  available  as  to 
the  cost  to  the  Counties  of  the  officials  engaged  on  these  services. 

Rurther,  many  members  of  the  official  staffs  employed  by  the 
added  areas  received  their  remuneration  in  the  form  of  weekly 
wages,  but  on  transfer  to  the  City,  the}'  were  appointed  to  the 
salaried  staffs.  Ror  this  reason,  a comparison  of  the  total  salaries 
of  the  added  areas  and  the  City  before  and  after  the  extension 
would  be  very  misleading,  and  would  not  serve  any  useful 
purpose  by  way  of  comparison. — D.B, 
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were  members  of  the  City  Council  before  the  en- 
largement?— Not  a considerable  number.  Tliere  have 
been  some  remarbable  changes  during  tbe  last  12 
years.  We  have  a Council  now  of  120 — I am 
speaking  without  my  book,  but  I do  not  think  that 
there  are  20  members  of  the  Council  now  who  were 
on  the  Council  in  1911.* 

14,639-  Those  20  members  count  for  a great  deal, 

I am  sure? — ^Some  of  them  do. 

14.640.  {Chairman)  : Are  they  mostly  aldermen  ?— 

I would  not  like  to  say  that  they  are  mostly  aldermen 
—they  are  partly  aldermen  and  partly  councillors-  I 
think  that  probably  there  is  a larger  number  of  aider- 
men  than  councillors  -amongst  the  older  members, 
which  is  quite  natural-,  because  they  have  been  there 
longer. 

14.641.  '((Sir'  Hyland  Adkins) : Do  the  Cominittees 
nearly  all  meet  in  the  day  time,  or  in  the  evening  ? 

They  invariably  meet  in  the  day  time — with  a few 
exceptions. 

14.642.  In  some  of  the  smaller  ad-ded  areas,  was  it 
the  fact  that  the  meetings  of  the  Authority  were  fre- 
quently held  in  the  evening? — ^I  believe  they  were. 
We  have  debated  that  question  in  the  City  Council 
many  times,  whether  the  meetings  should  be  held  in 
the  day  or  the  evening,  and  the  general  consensus  of 
opinion  is  that  better  work  can  be  dons  by  meeting 
at  two  o’clock  in  the  day  than  oan  be  done  by  meet- 
ing, say,  -at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  after  a man 
has  done  a full  day  at  his  own  particular  business. 

14,643-  You  must  not  think  that  I am  contesting 
the  wisdom  of  that? — No,  but  you  asked  me  the 
question,  and  that  is  the  case. 

14.644.  Do  you  find  that  that  method  limite  the 
choice  of  persons  who  can  serve  -on  the  Council  and 
Committees? — No. 

14.645.  In  the  case  of  persons  working  for  a weekly 
wage,  I presume  -that  there  is  some  arrangement 
made,  either  by  their  employers  or  by  their  fellow 
workmen,  to  enable  the-m  to  do  it? — Probably.  We 
have  about  20  to  30  Labour  representatives  on  the 
City  Council,  and  apparently  they  find  no  difficulty 
in  attending  the  meetings.  They  attend  the  meetings 
in  the  day  time,  both  of  the  City  Council  and  the 
Committees. 

14.646.  {Chairman) : May  I put  this  question  on 
that : is  there  any  obligation  upon  each  member  of 
the  Council  to  serve  on  Committees? — Each  member 
of  the  -Council  is  expected  to  serve  on  at  least  one 
or  two  Committees,  and  he  is  placed  on  those  Com- 
mittees by  the  vote  of  the  City  Council,  land  he  can 
only  resign  with  the  permission  of  the  Council. 

14.647.  He  is  obliged  to  serve? — He  is  obliged  to 
s6rvo  'on  oH’e  or  two  Committees- 

14.648.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : As  a matter  of  fact 
when  the  Committees  meet,  I understand  that  the 
Committees,  as  well  as  the  Cdundl,  meet  at  two 
o’clock?— No,  I did  not  say  that.  They  meet  in  the 
day  time;  tliey  start  probably  at  ten  o’clock  in  tne 
morning,  and  go  on  -till  six  o’clock  in  the  evening- 

14.649.  Then  whatever  else  happens,  attendance  on 
those  Committees  is  not  compatible  with  a member 
working  at  his  ordinary  occupation  regularly  during 

the  day? ^No;  during  -that  particular  day  he  must 

give  up  either  the  whole  day  or  a portion  of  the  day 
to  his  Committee  work.  He  may  not  have  to  give 
up  the  whole  day.  He  has  to  give  up  some  working 
hours  of  that  day  in  order  to  attend  on  his 
Committees. 

14,-660.  With  such  a lai-ge  Council  as  120,  and  so 
many  Committees,  is  there  some  Committee  which 
rather  holds  the  keys  of  the  -responsibility,  and  one 
which  has  the  greatest  responsibility  thrown  on  it 
have  you  a General  Purposes  -Committee,  -or  a hinancc 
Committee,  or  both? — We  have  both.  The  General 
Purposes  Committee  is  the  key  Committee,  to  use 
your  own  expression,  and  that  Committee  consists  of 
one  representative  from  each  of  the  other  Cominittees 

* Of  the  present  members  of  the  City  Council  who  were 
members  before  19)1,  16  are  now  aldermen  and  4 are 
councillors. — D.B. 


of  the  Council,  usually  the  Chairman  of  each  Com- 
mittee, three  representatives  of  the  Labour  gi'oup  on 
the  City  Council,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  Deputy 
Lord  Mayor ; so  that  the  General  Purposes  Committee, 
to  put  it  in  a broad  way,  consists  of  20  members,  who 
are  themselves  mostly  -Chairmen  of  other  Committees. 

14.651.  I am  very  much  obliged  to  you.  And  what 
about  the  Finance  Committee — of  whom  does  that 
consist? — The  Finance  Committee  is  appointed  by  the 
City  Council  in  the  same  way  as  the  other 
Committees. 

14.652.  And  the  final  and  more  important  decisions 
as  to  local  administration  are  taken,  I suppose,  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  General  Purposes  and 
Finance  Committees,  one  looking  to  policy  and  the 
other  looking  to  the  resources? — ^Yes. 

14,663.  Do  those  two  Committees  meet  together? — 
No.  Oooasionally  a special  Sub-Committee  is  formed 
of  representatives  of  those  two  Committees  for 
special  purposes,  but  they  do  not  meet  together 
regularly. 

14,654.  With  regard  to  the  election  of  Lord  Mayor, 
is  that  political  or  quasi-political,  or  according  to 
seniority,  or  according  to  any  other  uniform  rule? — 

It  is  quasi-political  in  this  sense,  that  in  order  to 
avoid  controversies  and  disagreements  in  regard^  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  City, 
the  various  parties  in  the  Council  have  formed  a 
small  inner  Committee,  or  some  special  Committee, 
consisting  of  two  members  of  each  of  the  political 
parties  in  the  Council,  and  that  Committee  nomi- 
nates the  Lord  Mayor,  and  submits  his  name  to  a 
private  Committee  of  the  City  Council,  the  rule  be- 
ing that  each  of  the  principal  parties  in  the  Council 
should  nominate  successively  in  order.  We  call  our 
Committee  the  Committee  of  Nine — there  happen  to 
be  nine  members  on  it.  That  system  has  been  in 
operation  for  at  least  25  years,  -and  has  been  found 
to  woi'k  very  well  in  the  case  of  Birmingham. 

14,666.  Have  you  in  addition  to  that,  or  other 
than  that,  -a  Committee  of  Selection  which  nominates 
or  chooses  in  the  first  instance  the  mem-bers  of  all 
the  other  Committees? — ^The  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee nominates  the  members  to  sit  on  the  various 
Committees  of  the  Council. 

14,666.  The  General  Purposes  Committee  acts  as 
a Committee  of  Selection  to  the  Council? — Yes. 

14,657.  {Mr.  Turton)  : There  is  a list  which  has 
been  previously  sent  round  to  each  member  of  each 
Committee  on  which  they  had  served  orig-inally, 
asking  them  on  which  Committee  they  desire  oo 
serve,  in  the  order  of  one,  two  and  three? — ^We  do 
not  quite  do  it  like  that.  The  Chaii'-man  of  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  at  the  last  meeting 
before  the  November  elections  announces  to  the  City 
Council  that  members  who  desire  to  be  relieved  from 
Committees  or  to  serve  on  other  Committees,  or  to 
bo  re-appointed  on  the  Committees  on  which  they 
have  previously  served,  should  send  in  their  name.s 
to  him  addressed  to  the  Council. 

14,668.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins)-.  They  should  speak 
then  or  for  ever  hold  their  peace? — Yes,  and  then 
with  that  information  before  them  the  General  Pur-- 
poses  Committee  make  up  the  names  of  members  of 
the  Council  to  constitute  the  Committees  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  those  names  are  submitted  to  a 
full  meeting  of  the  Council  for  adoption. 

14  659.  {Chairman) : Your  General  Purpose.s  Com 
mittoe  acts  as  the  Chairmen’s  Council— as  a General 
Purposes  Committee  -and  a Selection.  Committee?— 
"Yos 

14.660.  So  that  it  rather  combines  the  three? — 
Yes,’  except  that  the  General  Purposes  Committee 
has’ nothing  to  do  with  the  nomination  of  the  Lord 

Mayor.  „ ^ , 

14.661.  I quite  understand  that? — Or  the  nomina- 
tion of  aldermen. 

14.662.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Can  you  tell  us  the  rela- 
tion between  the  General  Purposes  Committee  and 
the  departmental  Committees  such  as  the  Highways 
Committee?  Does  the  business  of  the  Highways 
Committee  when  it  is  completed  go  before  the  City 
Council? — Yes,  direct. 
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14.663.  Has  th«  General  Purposes  Committee  any 
power  of  calling  before  it  any  business  from  another 
Committee  in  order  that  it  may  consider  it  in  the 
light  of  general  policy  before  it  goes  to  the  Council? 
—No. 

14.664.  Is  the  General  Purposes  Committee,  then,  a 
Committee  with  certain  defined  general  powers  ? — Yes), 
general  powers. 

14.665.  They  are  of  a general  nature,  but  they  are 
defined  by  the  instructions  to  the  Committee,  just  as 
the  functions  of  other  Commitees  are.P — Yes. 

14.666.  So  that  when  we  talk  of  the  General  Pur- 
poses Committee,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  that 
Committee  does  not  necessarily  have  powers  such  as 
we  might  associate  with  the  words  “ General  Pur- 
poses ” — the  powers  are  defined? — They  are  defined. 
Wienever  any  new  or  special  business  arises  in  the 
City  Council,  it  is  nearly  always  referred  to  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  for  consideration.  But 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  Council  is  delegated  to 
the  various  Committees,  over  which  the  General  Pur- 
poses Committee  has  no  control. 

14.667.  Precisely,  but  the  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee, for  example,  when  the  maternity  and  child 
welfare  movement  was  started,  would  recommend  to 
the  Council  which  Committee  should  be  entrusted  with 
the  new  duties— that  would  be  the  kind  of  thing?— 
Yes.  Every  year  new  legislation  is  delegated  by  the 
Council  on  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Pur- 
poses Committee  to  the  various  Committees  whom  it 
may  concern. 

14.668.  (^SiT  liyZand  A-dhins) : The  General  Purposes 
Committee  distribute  the  functions  to  the  other 
Committees,  but  apart  from  that  they  only  intervene 
in  special  cafies  ? — That  is  right. 

14.669.  {Chairman) : And  they  would  deal  with  any 
other  matter  which  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  functions  of  any  other  Committee? — Yes. 

14.670.  {Sir  liylMnd  Adltins) ; First  of  all,  in  the 

case  of  a by-election,  how  does  the  new  member  get 
his  appropriate  duty  allotted  to  him  .P— Well,  there  is 
a vacancy  to  start  with 

14.671.  And  therefore,  other  things  being  equal ? 

—Other  things  being  equal,  he  might  take  that  place. 

14.672.  But  he  need  not  if  the  Council  thought  it 
better?— If  the  Council  thought  it  better  they  would 
put  him  on  some  other  Comanittee. 

14.673.  That  would  be  done  by  the  General  Purposes 
Committee? — Yes,  by  the  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee. 

14.674.  Now,  to  complete  the  picture,  are  the 
aldermen  selected  on  political,  or  geographical,  or 
seniority  grounds,  or  how— you  have  30,  have  you  not? 

^The  aldermen  are  selected  in  the  same  way,  or 
according  to  the  same  principle,  as  the  Lord  Mayor  ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  consider  that  each  party  in  the 
Council  is  entitled  to  a corresponding  number  of 
aldermen. 

14,676.  B}'-  proportional  representation  ? — Propor- 
tionately to  the  number  of  councillors. 

14.676.  And  if  the  number  of  aldermen  has  altered 
from  year  to  year,  you  adjust  the  proportion  when 
the  occasion  arises  .P— When  the  opportunity  arises. 

14.677.  (Chaivmari) ; Does  that  come  within  the 
function  of  the  Committee  of  Nine? — Yes. 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Now  may  I ask  you,  how  far 
fi'om  Stephenson  Place  is  the  Council  House? 

14.678.  {Chairman) : Where  is  that  on  the  map.P It 

is  at  the  top  of  New  Street  and  Colmore  Row — the 
Council  House  adjoins  the  Town  HaU. 

14.679.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : From  the  Council 
House  how  far  does  the  city  extend — I see  it  extends 
furthest  north-east  and  south-west? — Yes. 

14.680.  How  far  does  it  go.P — In  those  directions  the 
distance  is  about  six  to  seven  miles  from  the  Council 
House  to  the  city  boundary.  In  the  other  directions, 
north  and  south,  the  distance  is  about  five  miles  to 
the  city  boundary. 

14.681.  And  from  east  to  west,  from  the  boundary 
of  Smethwick  to  the  far  side  of  Yardley,  it  would  be 
less  still?— I do  not  think  that  it  is  less  than  five 


miles  in  any  direction,  or  more  than  seven  in  any 
direction. 

14.682.  Smethwick  is  nearer  to  the  Council  House? 
— Yes,  it  is. 

14.683.  Now  as  regards  certain  districts  in  the 
further  parts  of  Handsworth  and  Brdington  and 
Yardley,  and  particularly  in  the  farthest  parts  of 
King’s  Norton,  there  aire  still  very  considerable 
parts  unbuilt  on.P — Yes. 

14.684.  And  it  is  possible  to  go  through  places  which 
are  thorougjhly  rural,  with  the  exception  of  lam]D- 
posts  at  periodic  positions? — ^Yes. 

14.685.  And  then  you  get  .lamp-posts  and  primro.ses 
together? — ^Yes;  a very  happy  combination. 

14.686.  That  is  exactly  why  I ventured  to  collocate 
them^ — ^the  one  to  give  colour  by  day  and  the  other 
to  give  light  by  night?— Yes. 

14.687.  May  I ask  you,  have  you  considered  whether 
this  enlarged  Birmingham  has  or  has  not  got  to  the 
limit  within  which  the  civic  administration  can  be 
properly  carried  on? — Well,  I am  not  aware  of  any 
other  schemes  that  may  be  promoted  in  the  futuj'e, 
except  perhaps  one  or  two  small  schemes  on  some 
portions  of  the  boundary  of  the  city,  but  if  you  ask 
me  my  personal  opinion — and,  of  course,  it  can  only 
be  my  personal  opinion,  because  I cannot  vouch  for 
the  policy  of  the  City  Council — ^my  own  opinion  is 
that  Birmingham  has  about  reached  the  limit  in  area 
and  population. 

14.688.  Of  effective  local  government? — Of  effective 
local  government. 

14.689.  Of  that  type? — Of  that  type. 

14.690.  {Chairman) : You  say  “ in  area  and  popula- 
tion ”P  In  paragraph  19  we  see  that  the  population 
has  grown  by  something  like  100,000  in  the  last  twelve 
years.  In  the  added  areas  there  is  a great  deal  of 
unbuilt-on  land,  and  one  must  expect  that  the 
population  will  grow  enormously? — Quite,  and  we 
■anticipated  that  when  we  went  outside. 

14.691.  But  you  said  “ in  area  and  population  ’? 
Of  course,  but  I meant  allowing  also  for  the  normal 

growth  of  population. 

14.692.  (fii?  Hyland  Adkins) ; Allowing  for  the 
filling  up  of  the  area  taken  in? — ^Yes,  we  mean  the 
same  thing. 

14.693.  You  think  that  when  you  have  built  right 
up  to  your  extended  garden  wall,  the  garden  will^be 
about  as  big  as  you  can  manage?— I should  think  so, 
but  I do  not  want  to  commit  myself  absolutely’ 
because  there  are  a few  little  schemes  wihich  I am  not 
at  liberty  to  mention,  which  might  be  promoted  in  the 
future  for  finishing  off,  as  it  were. 

14.694.  {Chairman) : In  the  nature  of  a rectification 
of  frontier?  ^Yes,  a rectification  of  frontier — small 
items. 

14.695.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : A rectification 

without  the  complex  conditions  which  you  have  in 
international  affairs?  May  I put  it  in  this  way: 

I think  that  you,  like  myself,  were  present  at  a very 
pleasant  function  at  Birmingham  last  autumn,  when 

N&ville  Cliamberlain  spoke  on  this  very  subject. 
Substantially,  he  said  what  you  said  just  now,  that 
Birmingham  was  about  as  big  as  you  could  manage? 

— I think  he  did. 

14.696.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : May  I ask  a question 
^out  the  functions  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
raty  Council?  The  first  function  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  I suppose,  is  to  make  its  estimates  for  the 
current  year?  At  the  beginning  of  the  financial  year 
you  have  an  estimate  from  the  Finance  Oommittee  of 
the  money  you  require? — Yes. 

14.697.  Is  that  founded  on  an  estimate  prepared 
by  the  different  spending  Committees  ?— Yes,  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  the  estimates  of  the  spending 
Committees  are  reviewed  or  revised  by  the  Finance 
Commi-ttee. 

14.698.  .Mid  the  Finance  Committee  take  the 
1 esponsibility  of  submitting  the  estimates,  having 
taken  an  independent  view  of  them? — Yes. 

14.699.  Then,  those  estimates  having  been  sub- 
mitted and  approved,  of  course,  the  rate  is  laid 
either  half-yearly  or  yearly,  to  raise  the  money?— 

It  IS. 
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14.700.  Do  you  collect  the  rate  yourselves,  all  of  it — 
is  it  a consolidated  rate? — ^It  is  a consolidated  rate 
now. 

14.701.  And  the  Corporation  collect  the  whole  of 
it  ? — It  is  collected  by  the  Overseers,  and  the  Overseers 
are  practically  nominated  by  the  City  Council.  Of 
course,  they  are  a separate  statutory  body. 

14.702.  I know  they  are? — But  substantially  they 
consist  of  members  of  the  City  Council. 

14.703.  And  the  staff,  I suppose,  is  appointed  by 
the  City  Oouncil.P — No,  the  staff  is  appointed  by  the 
Overseers. 

14.704.  Still?— Yes. 

14.705.  Now,  having  secured  your  revenue,  the  next 
thing  is  to  spend  it? — That  is  very  easily  done. 

14.706.  I want  to  get  the  functions  of  the  Finance 
Committee  in  connection  with  expenditure?  I pre- 
sume that  the  departmental  Committees  make  their 
contracts  and  arrange  for  the  management  and  work- 
ing of  their  departments  within  the  estimates  which 
have  been  sanctioned? — ^Yes. 

14.707.  And  that  as  work  is  done,  and  wages  fall  to 
be  paid,  and  so  forth,  the  accounts  come  before  those 
Committees  showing  the  amounts  required  to  be  paid 
month  by  month? — ^Before  the  spending  Committees. 

14.708.  Do  those  accounts  have  to  be  passed  by 
the  spending  Committee,  and  do  they  come  before 
the  Finance  Committee? — They  are  checked  by  the 
City  Treasurer. 

14.709.  Do  they  go  before  the  Finance  Committee? 
— In  a summarised,  form. 

14.710.  Does  the  City  Treasurer  act  as  controller 
as  well  as  Treasurer  ? — I do  not  think  he  is  controller, 
but  he  acts  as  auditor,  and  goes  through  the  accounts 
of  the  various  spending  Committees. 

14,711  All  the  accounts  have  to  pass,  I suppose,  the 
head  of  the  Department,  then  the  Committee,  then 
the  City  Treasurer,  and  then  the  Finance  Committee? 
— Yes. 

14.712.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Is  there  a Standing 
Order  on  this? — ^Yes. 

14.713.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I take  it  that  what  you 
do  is  provided  either  by  Standing  Orders  or  by  the 
practice  of  the  Council? — ^Would  it  be  of  any  assist- 
ance if  I were  to  send  you  a copy  of  our  Standing 
Orders  and  instructions  to  Committees,  in  which 
you  will  see  the  duties  of  every  Committee  carefully 
defined  ? 

(Chairman) : I should  like  to  see  it;  it  would  be 
very  useful. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I think  it  would  be  a good 
thing  to  have  your  Year  Book. 

14.714.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I am  anxious  to  get  the 
way  in  which  the  Local  Authorities  manage  their 
finance;  it  is  of  the  first  importance.  Birmingham, 
we  know,  is  a model  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  most 
interesting  to  know  how  they  do  it  P — May  I say  that 
on  finance  we  have  this  very  important  provision ; 
although  a Committee  may  have  included  in  its 
estimates  a certain  sum  of  money  to  be  expended 
during  the  year,  yet  that  fact  alone  does  not  justify 
the  Committee  in  spending  capital  moneys  without 
coming  to  the  City  Council  for  sanction,  and  when- 
ever a spending  Committee  reports  to  the  City 
Council  a scheme  involving  the  expenditure  of  capital 
money,  or  involving  a change  in  the  price  paid  for 
any  of  the  public  services  rendered,  such  as  the 
supply  of  gas,  water,  or  electricity,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  instructed  at  the  same  time  to  report  to 
the  Council  the  effect  of  that  expenditure  on  the 
estimates  for  the  current  year. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I am  very  much  interested  to 
hoar  that.  I was  the  means  of  introducing  a similar 
rule  in  Coventry  many  years  ago. 

14,716.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) ; Do  you  allow  a 
Committee  which  has  given  an  estimate  for  its  expen- 
diture during  the  year,  which  has  been  approved,  to 
alter  the  categories  of  that  expenditure  within  the 
total?  Supposing  they  say : “ We  want  £1,000  for  A, 
and  we  want  £3,000  for  B,”  and  they  found  that  thoy 


could  do  “ A ” for  £500  only,  are  they  free  to  put 
the  other  £500  to  “ B ” without  the  sanction  of  the 
Finance  Committee?— No,  they  are  not;  we  do  not 
allow  Committees  to  save  under  one  heading  and 
spend  the  money  under  another  heading. 

14.716.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Then  the  estimate  serves 
as  an  appropriation  as  well  as  an  estimate? — Yes, 
you  cannot  work  within  the  total  vote.  It  is  an 
allocation. 

14.717.  You  must  observe  the  heading  to  the  vote? 
— That  is  right. 

14.718.  You  told  us  about  the  expenditure.  Then 
we  get  to  this  point,  that  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, for  every  payment  out  of  the  Borough  Fund 
there  has  to  be  an  order  signed  by  three  members 
of  the  Council  and  countersigned  by  the  Town 
Clerk? — Yes. 

14.719.  Is  that  order  laid  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  passed  'by  them  before  it  is  signed? — 
Yes. 

14.720.  So  that  the  Finance  Committee  control  the 
estimates,  and  control  the  expenditure  as  it  goes 
along — they  are  always  watching  it? — Yes. 

14.721.  Now  we  come  to  the  capital  expenditure. 
You  told  us  something  about  that.  When  a depart- 
mental Committee  has  a scheme  which  involves 
capital  expenditure  and  borrowing  money,  do  they 
submit  that  scheme  to  the  Finance  Committee  before 
it  goes  to  the  City  Council? — Yes,  in  order  that  the 
Finance  Committee  may  report  to  the  Council  on  the 
financial  effect  of  the  scheme. 

14.722.  And  do  all  applications  for  sanction  to 
borrowing  go  before  the  Finance  Committee  before 
going  before  the  Council? — Yes. 

14.723.  So  that  the  Finance  Committee  submits  to 
the  Council  all  financdal  questions — a proposal  goes 
through  them  before  it  reaches  the  Council? — The 
spending  Committee  submits  its  proposals  in  a direct 
report  to  the  Council,  accompanied  by  a special  report 
from  the  Finance  Committee. 

14.724.  But  if  there  is  going  to  'be  a borrowing  of 
money  or  a sanction  to  the  borrowing  of  money,  it  is 
the  Finance  Committee  which  recommends  it  to  the 
Council? — Yes,  and  sometimes  the  Finance  Committee 
majy  say,  “ We  express  no  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
this  expenditure,  but  we  call  the  attention  of  the 
Council  to  the  fact  that  the  estimated  expenditure  is 
not  included  in  the  current  year’s  estimates  and 
then  it  is  for  the  Council  to  say  whether  they  will 
authorise  the  additional  expenditure  beyond  the 
estimates. 

14.725.  Of  course,  for  every  step  ultimately  the 
■responsibility  is  with  the  Council? — Yes,  that  must 
be  so. 

14.726.  The  point  is,  as  I understand  it,  that  where 
there  is  a financial  question  involved,  the  Council 
always  have  advice,  and  if  they  think  proper,  a 
recommendation,  from  the  Finance  Committee  before 
they  act? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

14.727.  (Lord  Strachie):  Can  a member  of  the 
Council,  when  a rate  is  proposed,  move  to  reduce  it 
by  a penny  or  twopence  in  the  pound,  or  must  he 
only  move  an  amendment  to  reduce  the  estimated 
expenditure  ? — He  can  only  move  an  amendment  deal- 
ing with  the  estimated  expenditure. 

14.728.  He  cannot  move  a reduction  of  a penny  in 
the  £? — ^No,  because,  you  see,  the  propo.sition  does 
not  go  to  the  Council  in  the  form  of  a resolution  to 
raise  the  rate  of  so  much  in  the  pound.  It  goes  to 
the  Council  in  the  form  of  estimated  expenditure  for 
the  year,  and  then  the  Council  levy  a precej)t  on  the 
Overseers  for  that  amount,  and  the  Overseers  fix  the 
rate  in  the  pound. 

14.729.  There  is  never  a motion  before  the  Council 
that  the  rate  should  be  so  much  in  the  pound? — 
No. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I think  that  the  County  Council 
always  precepts? 

(Lord  Strachie) : On  my  County  Council  there  is 
always  a motion  that  a rate  of  so  much  in  the  pound 
shall  be  made. 
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14.730.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I do  not  want  to 
criticise,  but  I think  you  will  find  that  the  County 
Council  cannot  make  a rate;  it  is  only  a precept? — 
We  do  not  make  the  rate;  we  issue  a precept. 

14.731.  (Lord  Strachie) : I suppose  it  would  be  in 
the  form  of  a precept  which  amounts  to  so  much  in 
the  pound,  but  it  is  not  put  in  that  form? — It  is  nit 
put  in  that  form,  but  it  comes  to  that  in  effect. 

(Sir  Hyland  AdJcins) : In  Northamptonshire,  we  put 
on  the  form  of  rate  demand,  so  much  for  elementary 
education  and  so  much  for  general  purposes,  and  so 
on,  in  order  that  the  minds  of  the  ratepayers  may 
not  be  subjected  to  exaggerated  influences  in  one 
way  or  another,  though  the  actual  legal  form  is  as 
Sir  Lewis  says. 

14.732.  (Sir  I/ewis  Beard) : And  the  Overseers  are 
bound  to  give  on  the  back  of  the  demand  note  so 
much  for  each  item,  and  the  rate  includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  precepts  of  the  County  Council,  the 
expense  of  the  Overseers? — And  the  precept  of  the 
Guardians. 

(Gol.  Williams)-.  But  the  County  rate  precept 
expresses  in  terms  on  the  demand  note  for  the  rate 
so  much  in  the  pound  under  two  or  three  headings — 
general  County  expenses,  special  County  expenses, 
and  so  on ; that  is  worked  out  by  the  County  officials, 
and  the  amount  is  chargeable  against  each  separate 
parish  ? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  know  it  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  new  Rating  Bill  to  make  precepts  of 
so  much  in  the  pound  instead  of  for  a lump  sum 
of  so  much. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : There  is  no  doubt  about 
it— we  know  in  every  parish  how  much  the  police 
rate,  and  how  much  the  general  rate,  will  be. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  ; It  was  only  on  the  form  of  the 
question  Lord  Strachie  put,  whether  they  did  in  the 
City  Council  levy  a rate  of  so  much  in  the  pound. 

(Gol.  Williams) : It  is  true  that  the  County  Council 
make  a rate  of  so  much  in  the  pound  las  a precept, 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  by  the  time 
it  gets  to  the  Overseers  it  is  the  same  rate  in  tlie 
pound. 

(Sir  L&wis  Beard) : It  goes  to  the  Guardians. 

14,733.  (Gol.  Williams) : Then  it  is  included  in  the 
precept  of  the  Guardians,  but  the  precept  in  form 
says  so  much  in  the  pound  ? — We  want  so  much  money, 
and  we  say  to  the  Overseers,  “ You  must  levy  a rate 
which  will  provide  that  amount.”  That  is  the  method 
we  adopt.  Of  course,  as  a matter  of  practice,  when 
the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  is  presenting 
his  estimates  for  the  year,  he  says,  “ Well,  that  is 
the  total  expenditure— it  amounts  to  a rate  of  so 
much  in  the  pound.”  He  says  that  in  his  speech. 
We  know  practically  what  it  does  represent,  but  the 
form  in  which  the  demand  is  made  on  the  Overseers 
is  for  a lump  sum  of  money,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Oven’seers  to  raise  that  amount  by  levying  the 
requisite  rate  in  the  pound. 

^ 14,734.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : And  they  have  got  to 

add  to  that  amount  something,  whatever  it  may  be, 
for  their  own  expenses? — For  their  own  expenses. 

14.735.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Following  Lord 

Strachio’s  point ; you  have  the  estimates  in  front 
of  you,  and  you  see  that  they  involve  a rate  of,  say, 
&.  8d.  in  the  £;  and  if  that  was  an  increase  of  2d., 
it  would  be  competent  for  a member  of  the  Council 
to  look  at  the  surplus,  because  there  is  always  a 
working  balance,  and  say  “ We  could  do  with  a lesser 
working  balance,  and  have  a rate  of  6s.  6d  in  the 
£”?— Yes. 

14.736.  And  of  coui-se,  that  matter  would  be  a 
question  in  issue  which  would  be  voted  on  by  the 
Council,  whether  it  was  prudent  or  not? — That  is 
so — that  is  the  procedure. 

14.737.  And  you  say  that  what  goes  to  the  Over- 
seere  is  an  aggregate  sum  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence? — Yes. 

14.738.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : You  say  in  paragraph  8 ; 

“ The  principle  of  special  arrangements,  however. 


applies  only  to  special  circumstances,  and  can  by  no 
means  be  regarded  as  a substitute  for  the  principle 
of  extension  ” ? — Yes. 

14.739.  It  is  manifest,  is  it  not,  that  the  scheme 
you  carried  out  by  means  of  this  extension  could 
not  have  been  carried  out  by  means  of  a number 
of  joint  arrangements? — It  would  have  been  quite 
impossible. 

14.740.  One  of  the  areas  added  to  the  city  was 
called  the  Rural  District  of  Yardley? — Yes. 

14.741.  I am  not  sure  whether  I am  right  in  my 
recollection,  but  did  not  the  Rural  District  of  Yardley 
differ  from  most  other  Rural  Districts  in  two  respects ; 
first,  that  it  is  very  urban  in  character? — Yes. 

14.742.  And  secondly,  that  it  was  a Rui-al  District 
having  within  it  only  one  Parish? — Yes. 

14.743.  It  was  a very  exceptional  thing? — Quite; 
it  was  a very  large  Rural  District  in  respect  of 
papulation;  I think  it  had  about  58,000  people. 

14.744.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  repre- 
sentation, representation  of  'added  areas  by  the 
division  into  wards  is  generally  at  these  extension 
Inquiries  the  subject  of  a good  deal  of  controversy  and 
discussion — ^I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  in  the 
case  of  Birmingham  or  not? — There  was  a certain 
amount  of  discussion,  but  I do  not  think  that  the  dis- 
cussion reached  the  stage  of  controversy.  I think 
that  we  were  able  to  settle  and  adjust  those  matters 
by  mutual  arrangement. 

14,746.  You  were  able  to  agree  with  the  various 
Local  Authorities  in  question  to  give  them  such 
representation  on  the  City  Council  as  to  satisfy  them, 
by  means  of  the  wards  allotted  to  the  particular 
areas .? — Yes,  and  I think  you  will  remember  that  this 
great  scheme  involved  a re-arriangement  of  the  ward 
boundaries  in  the  old  city — the  old  and  the  new  city 
had  to  be  divided  up  into  30  wards,  whereas  the  old 
city  consisted  of  18  only. 

14.746.  The  added  lareas  are  represented  by  their 
councillors,  I presume — ^three  to  each  ward? — ^Yes. 

14.747.  And  in  addition  the  Order  provided  that 
on  the  first  election  of  aldermen  the  additional  aider- 
men  were  to  be  selected  from  persons  who  were  either 
councillors  for  the  wards  in  the  added  areas,  or  whose 
qualifying  property  was  situated  in  those  wards? — 
That  was  so  O'n  the  first  election  of  aldermen  only. 

14.748.  Because  aldermen  are  not  supposed  to 
represent  a particular  ward,  but  the  whole  city? — 
That  is  so. 

14.749.  (Gol.  Williams)  : You  said  just  noiw  that  ithe 
city  of  Birmingham  now  was  practically  up  to  the 
limit  of  the  area  which  you  considered  possible  for 
satisfactory  working  as  a local  government  unit? — 
That  is  my  personal  opinion. 

14.750.  But  you  added  “ with  the  normal  increase  of 
population”? — Yes,  because  when  we  promoted  the 
scheme  we  niaturally  took  into  account  the  normal 
growth  of  population. 

14.751.  Taking  the  enormous  area  that  you  have, 
and  assuming  the  possibility  at  some  future  date  of 
it  all  being  built  on,  you  might  get  a population  of 
two  miillions  in  that  area? — You  might,  and  you 
could  do  it  easily. 

14,762.  If  you  attained  that  position,  do  you  not 
think  it  would  he  far  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  one 
local  government  area? — I could  not  say.  I shall 
not  be  here  when  it  reaches  that  limit.  I am  afraid 
it  will  be  someone  else’s  problem  when  that  time 
■arrives,  but  it  is  a very  long  time  ahead. 

14.753.  I agree,  but  do  you  not  think  that  a place 
of  that  size  would  be  beyond  the  reasonable  limits  of 
one  governing  body?— No,  I do  not  think  so.  As  the 
population  gradually  increased  I think  you  could 
gradually  adapt  your  form  of  government  to  meet  the 
requirements,  and  you  might  then  go  up  to  two 
millions  of  people. 

14.754.  Speaking  generally,  do  you  not  think  that 
the  larger  a place  grows  in  that  way,  the  greater  the 
tendency  'is  for  the  government  to  become 
bureaucratic  and  unpopular? — I have  not  noticed 
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that  element  in  the  governanent  of  Birmingbam 
since  the  extension  in  1911. 

14,756.  Perhaps  not,  hut  do  you  not  think  that  the 
larger  the  unit  becomes  the  more  the  administration 
must  become  bureaucratic  ?— It  might,  and  I think 
that  is  a danger  to  be  guarded  against. 

14  766.  And  do  you  not  think  the  local  people  lose 
interest  in  the  government  when  it  becomes  a big 
thing  ?— If  it  became  too  big,  I agree  that  the  people 
would  lose  interest.  I think  that  it  is  a question,  in 
all  these  matters,  of  degree,  and  also  of  the  quality  of 
the  men  who  take  part  in  the  public  life  of  the 

community. 

14,767.  But  you  go  in  for  such  a large  scheme  as  to 
create  the  possibility  in  the  future  of  such,  a danger 
arising? — There  is  that  possible  danger. 

14.758.  I think  the  Rural  District  of  Yardley  did 
oppose  their  inclusion  in  Birmingham? — Yes- 

14.759.  Very  strongly? — Yea. 

14  760.  And  it  was  agaihst  the  local  inhabitants’ 
wishes  that  they  were  included? — ^I  would  not  say 
that. 

14.761.  To  be  quite  fair,  as  expressed  by  their 
representatives? — As  expressed  by  their  representa- 
tives, yes. 

14.762.  (Mr.  Biddell):  Would  you  be  inclined  to 
agree  that  there  ought  to  be  a maximum  popula- 
tion beyond  which  you  consider  a County  Borough 
should  not  be  allowed  to  extend? — I have  not  con- 
sidered that  question,  and  I would  not  like  to  commit 
myself  to  any  particular  figure. 

14.763.  I gather  that  you  do  think  that  there  is  a 

point? I think  that  there  is  a point  beyond  which 

it  might  be  dangerous  to  go. 

14.764.  There  is  a vei’y  gi'eat  difference  between 
your  answer  as  just  given  and  your  answer  to  the 
Chairman.  It  is  one  million  now,  and  it  might 
become  two  millions? — It  might.  May  I illustrate 
it  in  this  way?  Here  you  have  a city  with  approxi- 
mately a million  inhabitants;  you  have,  say  twenty 
thousand  acres  of  unbuilt-on  land,  so  that  there  'is 
considerable  scope  for  development ; .and  I do  not  see 
any  difficulty  in  governing  that  city  and  providing 
for  the  normal  growth  of  population,  which  of  course 
increases  year  by  year.  Birmingham  has  now  a 
million  people,  it  m-ay  have  .another  rnilhon  a genera- 
tion or  two  generations  hence,  and  it  may  be  able 
to  govern  that  large  and  important  community,  but 
it  would  be  different  if  you  were  suddenly  to  add  to 
Birmingham  now  another  million,  and  make  it  two 
millions. 

14.765.  (Chairman) : If  you  added  something  like 
Smethwick? — It  would  not  make  that  difference,  but 
if  you  had  double  your  population  now,  I admit  can- 
didly that  in  my  judgment  the  city  would  become 
too  big  and  unwieldy — it  would  become  top-heavy, 
but  'if  the  position  is  brought  about  by  the  normal 
growth  of  population  over  a considerable  period  of 
time,  I think  that  you  might  adapt  yourselves  to  the 
conditions. 

14.766.  You  might  have  to  alter  your  system  of 
government? — You  might,  but  to  provide  for  the 
normal  growth  of  building  over  a considerable  period 
of  time  is  quite  a different  proposition,  I think,  from 
doubling  your  population  at  one  time. 

14.767.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Is  the  question  of  area 
in  your  judgment  important?  I mean,  in  order  to 
put  on  another  million  now,  you  might  have  to  extend 
your  area  from  Yardley? — Yes. 

14.768.  At  the  present  time  your  city,  I take  it,  is 
fairly  compact? — ^Yes.  I think  that  you  could  get 
your  area  too  big. 

14.769.  Two  millions  in  a compact  area  would  be  a 
different  proposition  from  two  millions  in  an  extended 
area  ? — Well,  this  is  a pretty  extended  area ; it 
is  approximately  70  square  miles,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  two  million  people. 

14.770.  If  they  .all  get  inside,  you  have  not  to  go 
any  further  distance?  They  are  all  the  same  distance 
from  the  Town  Hall? — Exactly. 


14.771.  (Col.  Williams) : But  even  the  gradual 

growth  would  not  meet  the  point  as  to  the  increased 
tendency  towards  a bureaucratic  government,  would 

it ^whether  the  growth  was  sudden  or  gradual? — I 

think  that  there  is  less  danger  of  bureaucracy  if  the 
population  increased  gradually  than  there  would  be 
if  it  increased  suddenly. 

14.772.  Quite,  but  having  arrived  at  your  maxiinum 

population  you  get  the  same  efl’ect,  whether  it  is 
gradual  or  sudden? — Quite.  I admit  that  it  is  a 

danger  which  should  be  guarded  against. 

14.773.  (Sir  Hyland  .idkins) ; How  do  you  propose 
to  guard  against  that  bureaucratic  danger  with  your 
system  of  government? — The  best  way  to  gar.rd 
against  it,  of  course,  is  to  have  efficient  public  repre- 
sentatives. 

14.774.  (Chairman):  Does  a city  with  a large  area 
induce  the  best  men  to  come  forward? — Yes. 

14.775.  Rather  than  a smaller  place? — Yes. 

14.776.  (Col.  Williams)  : On  the  other  hand,  an 

individual  man  does  not  get  the  opportunity  of 
having  so  much  effect  on  a large  mass  as  on  a smaller 
number.  For  instance,  take  one  member  out  of  your 
120 — it  is  difficult  for  him  to  get  anything  doiie, 
whereas  one  out  o.f  24  might  have  more  success?— I 
agree  that  it  depends  on  the  man. 

(Col.  Williams)  : I am  taking  the  ordinai-y  man. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : But  you  want  a bigger  or 
more  dexterous  man  to  sway  the  119  than  the  23  ? 

14.777.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  want  a more 

dexterous  man,  but  I do  not  know  about  a bigger 
one? — I sometimes  find  it  more  difficult  to  convert 
one  man  than  to  convert  twenty  others. 

14.778.  (Sir  Hyland  AdJcins) : 1 agree,  but  it  is 
easier  to  convert  twenty  than  120,  is  it  not  ? — do  not 
know — ^it  is  an  arguable  point. 

14.779.  I follow  your  point,  that  the  best  safeguard 
against  bureaucracy  is  the  quality  of  the  elected 
representatives  ? — ^Yes. 

14.780.  Is  there  any  other  safeguard  which  occurs 
to  you  that  could  be  worked  under  your  system  of 
administration? — No,  I do  not  think  there  is. 

14.781.  (Col.  Williams) : Do  you  not  think  that  the 
result  of  such  an  agglomeration  as  that  would  be  the 
same  as  in  London,  that  you  must  divide  the  area 
into  sub-Boroughs  within  the  County  Borough? — If 
it  got  too  big  you  would  have  to  adopt  a scheme  of 
that  kind — some  federal  system.  I think  that  it  is  all 
a question  of  degree,  combined  with  the  quality  of 
the  men  who  are  carrying  on  the  public  life  of  the 
city. 

14.782.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : In  Birmingham  you 
liave  no  separate  civil  Vestries  with  any  work  of 
importance  to  do  still,  have  you? — No. 

14.783.  You  will  remember  that  in  London,  when 
it  was  thought  idght  to  create  subordinate  Authorities, 
they  were  created  on  the  basis  of  iire-existing  Vestries 
or  a development  of  them,  but  in  the  case  of  Bir- 
mingham the  -representatives  are  all  representatives 
of  the  whole  city;  there  is  no  representation  such  as 
there  is  of  the  London  Boroughs  on  the  London 
County  Council? — None. 

14.784.  Therefore,  if  the  city  got  so  big  that  the 
Municipal  Hercules  thought  it  was  too  big,  there  is 
no  subsidiary  organisation  left,  which  could  ^ ho 
developed  as  the  London  Vestries  were  developed  into 
London  Boroughs,  is  there?— No. 

14.785.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Sir  Lewis  Beard  put 
it  to  you  that  what  you  have  to  look  at  in  this  growth 
of  populations  is  the  area  in  which  the  residents  live 
rather  than  the  aggregation  of  population?  Yes. 

14.786.  Do  you  think  that  if  -you  attained  to  a 
population  of  two  millions,  your  120  public  representa- 
tives, including  thirty  aldermen,  would  be  a proper 
body  to  govern  that  population,  or  at  what  point  do 
you  suggest  that  there  should  be  a redi.stribution  of 
seats?— If  there  were  another  million  people  inside 
the  City  of  Birmingham,  and  a great  deal  of  the  land 
which  is  now  unbuilt-on  were  to  become  filled  up  and 
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dovolopedj  I tliink  tiiat  probably  would  involve  a re- 
arrangement of  tbe  ward  boundaries,  but  I am  not 
sure  that  it  would  at  the  same  time  involve  increasing 
the  number  of  wai'ds.  There  is  a tendency  for  the 
population  in  some  of  the  central  wards  to  diminish 
rather  ttan  increase;  at  any  rate,  the  growth  of 
population  in  the  suburban  wards  is  faster  than  the 
growth  of  population  in  the  central  wards,  and  there 
would  be  some  compensating  balancing  fact  of  that 
kind  to  be  taken  into  account. 

‘dealing  with  a population  of 
840,000,  and  after  the  extension  took  place  the  growth 
would  seem  to  have  been  pretty  rapid.?  Do  you  say 
that  the  120  councillors  are  to  govern  the  population, 
no  matter  wihat  dimensions  it  attains  to.?— I think 
that  a Council  of  120  members  would  be  sufficient  even 
for  a greater  population. 

14,7^.  Of  course,  you  must  say  that.?— I am  not 
sure  that  there  is  any  great  advantage  to  be  gained 
■by  having  too  large  a City  Council. 

14,789.  But  if  120  members  were  considered  to  be 
the  proper  representation  of  840,000  people,  120  oan- 
not  be  a proper  number  for  two  millions, 
and  therefore  you  would  get  an  unwieldy  Council.? — 
But  when  we  were  revising  the  ward  boundaries  in 
1911  we  provided  for  the  normal  growth  of  popula- 
tion for  a considerable  period  to  come. 

14,TO0.  {Sir  Hyland  Adlcins) ; Up  to  what  total 
population.?— I do  not  think  that  we  had  any  par- 
minds,  but  we  certainly  contem- 
plated that  the  outlying  wards  would  grow  much 
faster  than  the  central  wards,  and  therefore  we 
started  with  a smaller  population  in  the  outside 
wards  than  in  the  central  wards,  and  I do  not  think 
that  It  would  be  necessary  to  revise  the  ward 
boundaries  for  many  years  to  come,  even  allowing 
lor  a rapid  growth  in  population. 

14.791.  (Col.  Williams):  But  your  average  popula- 
tion of^  a ward  now  would  be  something  over  20  000 
would  it  not.? — Yes,  qua  population. 

14.792.  And  that  is  rather  a large  population  to 
be  represented  by  only  three  councillors,  is  it  not 
and  they  would  find  it  difficult  to  carry  out  their 
duties.?— No,  I do  not  think  so.  One  Member  of 
Parliajnent  represents  a much  larger  constituency. 

(Col.  Williams) : But  there  are  not  the  detailed 
matters  to  be  attended  to  by  d Member  of  Parlia- 
ment that  there  are  by  a member  of  the  City  Council  ? 

14.793.  (Sir  William  Middlehrook) : Is  the 

efficiency  of  an  Authority  of  a city,  for  better  or 
worse,  dependent  on  the  proportion  which  the  number 
of  representatives  bears  to  the  population.? — I do  not 
think  it  is. 

14.794.  In  any  degree.?— I do  not  think  so. 

14.795.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Does  not  the  efficiency 
depend  on  the  constant  live  interest  in  the  work 
taken  on  the  part  of  the  people  by  those  who  are 
spending  their  money.? — It  should  do  so. 

14.796.  And  is  it  not  more  likely  to  do  so  if  the 
number  of  persons  choosing  a representative  is  kept 
within  moderate  limits  rather  than  if  it  became  very 
great.  do  not  think  so — I do  not  think  that  the 
number  has  any  great  bearing  on  the  efficiency  with 
lyhich  the  public  representatives  carry  out  their 
duties. 

14,  i97.  Has  not  the  number  something  to  do  with 
the  power  of  eliciting  and  maintaining  public 
interest  in  the  work  done.?— No,  I do  not  think  so. 
Why  should  not  a hundred  people  take  the  same 
intere.st  in  a matter  as  fifty  people? 

14.798.  Do  you  think  that  in  a gigantic  city  in 
which  each  member  of  a Council,  it  may  be,  repre- 
sents 50,000  persons,  the  50,000  persons  will  be  as 
iiiuch  interested  in  what  is  going  on,  and  have  their 
CIVIC  sense  as  vivid,  as  if  the  50,000  people  were 
represented  by  24  persons  living  near  them,  whom 
tliey  could  see  frequently,  and  who  shared  their  own 

local  knowledge  as  to  how  things  were  going  on? I 

do  not  think  that  it  would  make  very  much  difference. 

14.799.  I want  to  ask  one  question  on  the  map; 
do  those  circular  marks  have  to  do  with  your  housing 
schemes  ? — Yes. 


14,8(».  Were  they  laid  out  very  soon  after  the 
extension.? — ^I  should  think  that  most  of  these  Cor- 
poration housing  schemes  shown  by  those  red  circles 
have  been  adopted  since  the  Housing  Act  of  1919  was 
passed — ^since  the  war. 

^ 14j801.  The  sites  are  reserved  for  that  purpose? — 

14.802.  And  are  no  longer  subject  to  private  enter- 
prise.?—That  is  right. 

14.803.  Are  any  of  them  actually  built-on  to-day? 

14.804.  A fair  proportion,  or  what.?— Yes,  a great 
number  of  schemes  have  been  approved  by  the  City 
Council,  and  are  now  going  on. 

14.805.  (Chairman)  : You  are  going  on  very  fast  I 

think,  in  Birmingham? — ^We  are.  ’ 

14.806.  Shall  we  now  proceed  with  the  various 
details  in  paragraph  22  onwards,  and  perhaps  to  save 
time,  instea-d  of  taking  them  paragraph  by  paragraph 
we  might  take  them  as  you  have  grouped  them,  under 
various  headings.?— I think  that  in  this  general 
discussion  I have  dealt  with  a great  many  matters 
wnioh  are  referred  to  in  these  paragraphs. 

14.807.  Yes,  they  all  come  in  together  ? — Yes. 

(^Chairman) : And  if  there  are  any  details  we  might 

take  them  under  the  various  headings. 


22.  I now  propose  to  refer  in  greater  detail  to  the 
various  phases  of  Municipal  activity  in  Birmingham, 
and  to  express  my  views  as  fairly  as  I can  regai-ding 
the  effect  of  them  upon  the  added  areas,  and  whether 
expmience  proves  that  this  large  extension  was 


(a)  Highways,  Sewerage,  Town  Planning,  etc. 

23.  As  to  highways  and  sewerage,  etc.,  the  ad- 
vantages to  the  added  areas,  and  to  the  old  City 
also,  are  those  resulting  from  uniformity  of  practice 
in  such  matters  as  highway  maintenance  and  repair, 
the  adoption  of  up-to-date  methods  on  a large  scale 
the  opportunity  afforded  for  dealing  with  entire 
drainage  areas  on  one  system  and  under  one  control, 
and  uniformity  in  the  administration  of  buildino- 
byelaws  and  town  planning.  ^ 

Previoi:^  to  tbe  extension,  tbe  main  roads  in 
tbe  added  districts  were  in  some  cases  maintained 
by  tbe  County  Council,  and  in  others  by  tbe  districts 
themselves;  and,  speaking  generally,  whilst  they  were 
more  or  lees  properly  maintained,  there  was  an 
absence  of  any  co-ordinate  plan  for  widening  and 
improving  them  and  in  method  of  construction.  The 
same  criticism  would,  of  course,  apply  to  the  old 
City. 

I certainly  do  not  think  that  such  a comprehensive 
plan  as  is  now  in  operation  for  the  improvement  of 
highways  throughout  the  enlarged  City  would  have 
been  adopted  if  the  annexed  districts  had  not  been 
absorbed,  for,  even  assuming  they  had  been  willing 
to  adopt  such  a scheme,  they  would  have  had  no 
powers  to  enable  them  to  carry  it  out,  nor  capacity 
to  finance  it. 

There  was  naturally  a reluctance  in  the  smaller 
districts  to  take  a broad  view  in  determining  the 
TV  idth  for  the  construction  of  main  arterial  routes, 
of  linking  up  streets  to  form  through  communication 
3 outes,  and  each  district  had  its  own  views  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  highways  should  be  maintained. 

As  a result  of  Parliamentary  powers  Birmingham 
has  been  able  to  adopt  a scheme  for  the  eventual 
widening  of  all  the  arterial  roads  in  the  enlarged  City 
to  widths  of  120  feet  in  the  suburban  areas,  and  110 
feet  in  the  built-up  areas.  Schemes  for  the  widening 
of  through  communication  routes  and  narrow  traffic 
streets  in  built-up  areas  have  also  been  adopted,  and 
all  new  buildings  are  requii'ed  to  conform  thereto. 

25.  It  is  undoubtedly  a fact  that  the  substitution 
of  one  control  in  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  the 
highways  has  prevented  much  overlapping,  and  has 
led  to  the  adoption  of  methods  of  working,  such  as 
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could  not  possibly  have  been  contemplated  by  the 
smaller  units. 

26.  In  the  matter  of  sewerage  too,  tbe  added  areas 
suffered  from  tbe  lack  of  a single  control  over  tbe 
drainage  question,  wbicb  caused  unnecessary 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  and  unsatis- 
factory schemes. 

By  tbe  division  of  tbe  City  into  certain  defined 
areas,  eacb  under  the  control  of  an  efficient  Surveyor 
and  staff,  who  are,  however,  directly  responsible 
to  and  take  their  instructions  from  tbe  City  Surveyor, 
it  has  been  found  possible  to  provide  close  and 
personal  attention  to  tbe  daily  needs  of  eacb  locality 
as  obtained  previous  to  tbe  added  districts  without 
losing  the  advantage  gained  by  uniformity  of  prac- 
tice over  tbe  whole  area. 

27.  Tbe  question  of  town  planning  is  in  these  days 
an  all  important  one.  It  may  be  argued  that  the 
added  areas  could  themselves  have  adopted  town 
planning  schemes  in  conjunction  with  those  prepared 
by  the  old  City,  but  it  is  obvious  that  there  would 
not  have  been,  and  could  not  have  been,  the  freedom 
of  action  or  boldness  of  conception  which  characterises 
the  schemes  which  have  been,  and  are  being,  pre- 
pared by  the  Birmingham  Corporation  as  the  one 
controlling  Authority  over  the  enlarged  City. 

28.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  functions  above  referred 
to  are  concerned,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  without 
such  an  extension  of  area  to  include  districts  which 
were  geographical  portions  of  Birmingham,  the  City 
would  have  been  cramped  in  its  activities,  and  oppor- 
tunities of  planning  for  future  generations  would 
have  been  lost,  to  the  detriment  of  both  the  old  City 
area  and  the  incorporated  districts. 


14.808.  {Mr.  Fritohcurd)  ; In  regard  to  town  plan- 
ning, Birmingham  have  been  in  the  position  of 
pioneers,  1 think.? — Yes. 

14.809.  And  you  have  carried  out,  or  are  carrying 
out,  somewhat  extensive  scihemes  ? — We  are  town 
planning  the  whole  of  the  city. 

14.810.  Do  any  of  those  schemes  extend  beyond 
the  city  boundary? — No,  they  are  all  self-contained. 

14.811.  And  I gather  that  you  attach  importance  to 
that? — T.  do.  May  I refer  for  a moment  to  one  of  the 
middle  sub-paragraphs  in  paragraph  24,  because  it 
illustrates  something  in  which  I am  greatly  interested. 
I draw  attention  there  to  a scheme  which,  as  the 
result  of  the  extension,  has  been  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  for  widening  the  arterial  roads  to  a width  of 
120  feet  in  the  outer  portions  of  the  city  and  to  110 
feet  in  the  built-up  portions,  and  also  to  schemes  for 
widening  the  through  communication  routes  and  the 
narrow  traffic  streets  in  the  built-up  areas.  This  is  a 
very  far-reaching  scheme,  which  is  going  to  have  a 
very  considerable  effect  on  the  future  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  city,  and  it  could  not  possibly  have 
been  conceived  and  carried  out  unless  the  Greater 
Birmingham  scheme  had  become  an  accomplished  fact. 

14.812.  (Chairman)-.  Not  by  any  joint  arrangement? 
— No,  I think  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  made  any  joint  arrangement  by  which  such  a 
scheme  could  have  been  promoted. 

14.813.  (Col.  Williams) : The  town  planning  scheme  ? 
— No.  It  is  the  construction  of  arterial  roads. 

14.814.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : You  are  aware  that 
some  arterial  roads  have  recently  been  developed  in 
south-east  Lancashire,  passing  through  half  a dozen 
different  areas,  and  that  it  has  been  found  practicable 
to  contribute  and  share  the  benefit? — ^Well,  I think 
that  it  would  have  been  an  almost  impossible  task 
in  our  case. 

14.815.  Your  case  is  the  exceptional  case  of  one 
gigantic  Authority  with  much  smaller  Authorities 
round  it,  which  is  rather  different  from  the  case  in 
which  there  axe  a number  of  Authorities,  none  very 
big  and  none  very  small? — Of  course,  I can  only 
speak  with  relation  to  my  Authority,  and  this  is  an 
outcome  of  the  extension  of  the  city. 


14.816.  (Col.  Williams) : Snrely  the  question  of 
arterial  roads  can  be  provided  for  under  a joint  town 
planning  scheme  for  a large  area,  quite  as  well  as  it 
can  be  done  by  a single  Authority  within  its  own 
large  area? — I am  afra’d  that  I do  not  agree.  I 
dealt  yesterday  with  the  difficulties  as  I see  them — 
with  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  these  schemes  by 
joint  arrangement. 

14.817.  But  you  are  aware  that  a number  of  large 
cities  have  arranged  a joint  town  planning  scheme 
for  their  own  area  and  the  districts  round?- — I am 
quite  aware  of  that. 

14.818.  And  they  are  in  course  of  process  of  forma- 
tion now? — ^Yes. 

14.819.  And  Mr.  Gibbon,  you  will  remember,  pointed 
out  that  it  had  no  reference  to  the  boundaries  of  a 
city*  ? — I think  that  you  are  more  likely  to  plan 
successfully  if  you  have  complete  control  over  your 
scheme  than  working  by  a joint  arrangement 

14.820.  Of  course,  it  means  that  you  could  come  to 
a decision  at  once? — As  I said  yesterday,  I think  that 
single  control  is  better  than  dual  control. 

14.821.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  are  referring  here 
to  the  construction  of  roads,  I think?  In  this  para- 
graph. you  say; — “As  a result  of  Parliamentary 
powers  Birmingham  has  been  able  to  adopt  a scheme 
for  the  eventual  widening  of  all  the  arterial  roads  in 
the  enlarged  city  to  widths  of  120  feet  in  the  suburban 
areas,  and  110  feet  in  the  builLup  areas.  Schemes 
for  the  widening  of  through  communication  routes 
and  narrow  traffic  streets  in  built-up  areas  have  also 
been  adopted,  and  all  new  buildings  are  required  to 
conform  thereto”? — ^Yes. 

14.822.  Are  you  actually  constructing  any  of  those 
roads  ? — Yes. 

14.823.  The  construction  of  roads  does  not  come 
into  town  planning? — ^No. 

14.824.  It  is  not  one  of  the  things  that  can  be  town- 
planned — it  has  to  be  done  by  the  Local  Authorities 
who  have  the  money? — Yes.  Some  of  these  roads  are 
already  constructed,  and  others  are  in  course  of 
construction. 

14.825.  (Col.  Williams) : But  the  preliminary,  work 
is  the  laying  out  of  the  course  of  the  road,  is  it  not? 
— Y'es.  I am  sori-y  if  I have  digressed,  but  I want 
to  draw  attention  to  that  important  matter,  because 
it  has  -a  very  considerable  bearing,  I think,  on  the 
future  welfare  of  the  city. 

14.826.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Are  you  familiar  with 
the  Liverpool  Town  Planning  Act? — No,  not  familiar. 
I think  that  I know  of  it,  and  I have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  to  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Cor- 
poi’ation  and  some  of  the  public  men  in  Liverpool, 
but  I have  no  special  knowledge  of  it. 

(Sir  Lewis  .Beard) : Do  you  know  that  in  that  Act 
the  Liverpool  Corporation  took  powers,  not  only  to 
plan,  but  to  lay  out  streets  and  acquire  land,  and 
that  they  have,  as  a matter  of  fact,  laid  out  a number 
of  arterial  roads  of  very  great  impoitance? 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Outside  their  own  city? 

(Sir  Lewis  Becurd) : No,  inside  their  city. 

14.827.  (Chairman)  -.  You  have  not  a special  Act 
for  town  planning? — No. 

14.828.  (Sir  William  Middlehrook) : But  you  have 
for  arterial  roads? — We  have  special  powers  as 
regards  arterial  roads.  Sir  William  Middlehrook  will 
remember  the  clauses  Which  were  contained  in  the  Bill 
promoted  for  that  purpose. 

14.829.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  -.  Was  that  in  1911,  or 
more  recently? — More  recently. 

14.830.  What  powers  have  you? — We  have  powers 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary  land. 

14.831.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I want  to  draw  a dis- 
tinction between  town  planning  as  laid  down  in  the 
Town  Planning  Act,  and  the  acquisition  of  land  for 
the  laying  out  and  construction  of  arterial  roads. 
The  Town  Planning  Act  gives  powers  to  lay  out,  in 
anticipation  of  the  future,  the  lines  on  which  roads 

* See  Ministry  of  Health  (Gibbon),  Q.  1098-1101  (I,  44). 
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shall  be  constructed,  but  it  does  not  ipso  facto  give 
power  to  construct? — That  is  so. 

14.832.  What  I want  to  call  attention  to  in  the 
Liverpool  Town  Planning  Act,  as  it  was  called,  is 
that  the  Liverpool  Act  not  only  started  with  the  lay- 
ing out,  but  dealt  with  the  actual  construction  of 
roads  and  acquisition  of  land.  I take  it  that  what 
you  refer  to  here  is  that  you  have  Parliamentary 
powers  enabling  you  actually  to  proceed  with  the 
work  of  constructing  those  streets? — Yes. 

14.833.  {Sir  William  Middlehroolc) ; You  came  for 
power  for  that,  if  I remember? — Yes. 

14.834.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Tell  me  one  of  the 
roads  you  refer  to? — The  Bristol  Road. 

14.835.  How  far  have  you  carried  out  the  work — ^to 
what  point  ^Can  you  see  a place  called  Long  Bridge 
on  the  map^?  We  have  got  about  as  far  as  there. 

14.836.  You  have  not  gone  as  far  as  the  city 
boundai-y  ?— We  have  not  yet  gone  as  far  as  the  city 
boundary. 

14.837.  So  that  there  is  a piece  of  road  between  the 
County  road  and  this  improvement? — Yes,  there  is  a 
piece,  but  that  no  doubt  will  be  widened  in  time. 

14.838.  Have  you  any  road  on  which  you  have 
carried  out  the  works  which  you  have  described, 
going  right  up  to  the  city  boundary,  and  then 
connecting  with  a County  road? — I do  not  think  that 
we  have  a road  which  goes  right  up  to  the  city 
boundary  at  the  present  time — they  are  designed  to 
go  up  to  the  city  boundary  at  the  present  time — they 
are  designed  to  go  uji  to  the  boundary  ultimately. 
There  are  other  roads  running  eastward,  and  there 
is  an  important  improvement  on  the  Stratford  Road. 

14.839.  But  you  have  no  point  where  you  actually 
come  in  contact  with  a road  in  the  area  of  another 
Authority? — I do  not  think  so. 

14.840.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Do  you  not  on  the 
Coventry  Road? — But  the  Coventry  Road  has  not 
been  widened  in  the  same  way  as  the  road  we  have 
been  speaking  of. 

14.841.  (Mr.  Lloyd):  Is  there  any  arterial  road 

going  out  of  Birmingham  to  any  other  city? — ^Yes, 
the  Oldbury  Road  goes  through  part  of  Smethwick, 
a-nd  the  Hagley  Road,  another  important  road,  also 
touches  the  boundary. 

14.842.  Ai'e  there  any  proposals  for  a joint  system 
of  arterial  roads  in  connection  with  the  town  plan- 
ning scheme  ? — Not  at  present. 

14.843.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Your  own  personal 
view,  I take  it,  is  that  these  schemes  of  town 
planning  could  not  have  been  done  jointly  with  the 
same  freedom  as  you  have  been  able  to  secure  for 
yourselves  .P — That  is  my  opinion. 

14.844.  I suppose  that  you  cannot  imagine 
neighbouring  Authorities  with  equal  boldness  of  con- 
ception ? Quite  that  is  my  opinion,  and  the  view 
I hold. 

(Chairman) : Shall  we  pass  to  paragraph  29 — Public 
Health? 


(b)  Public  Health. 

29.  If  it  be  remembered  that  the  added  areas  repfo- 
sented  no  less  than  six  distinct  Sanitary  Authorities, 
each  having  separate  local  regulations  and  Acts  of 
Pailiament  relating  to  this  important  subject,  and 
each  having  ite  separate  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
and  staff,  and  also  institutions  dealing  with  various 
functions  of  Sanitary  Authorities,  it  will  be  readily 
appreciated  what  an  enormous  benefit  resulted  both 
from  an  economical  and  public  health  point  of  view 
in  the  concentration  of  all  these  various  organisations 
under  one  central  department.  It  resulted  in 
uniformity  of  action  throughout  the  area,  and  greater 
progress  has  been  made  than  I think  could  possibly 
have  been  the  case,  had  the  added  areas  remained 
distinct  Authorities,  by  bringing  the  public  health 
service  up  to  date,  particularly  in  regard  to  child 
welfare  work  and  anti-tuberculosis  work.  Moreover 
the  extension  achieved  what  was  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  the  scheme,  namely — the  obtaining  of  a 
large  area  of  unbuilt-on  land  which  was  essential  to 


relieve  the  unhealthy  overcrowded  conditions  of  the 
old  City. 

If  the  recent  vital  statistics  published  for  the  whole 
of  the  Kingdom  are  studied,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Birmingham  is  recorded  as  having  practically  the 
lowest  death  rate  in  the  country,  clearly  illustrating 
that  this  service  has  not  suffered,  but  rather  has 
derived  benefit  by  the  extension. 


14.845.  (Chairman) : Have  you  anything  to  add  to 
this  paragraph?  That  is  only  a description  of  the 
improvements  in  administration  which  have  resulted 
from  the  extension  scheme. 

14.846.  Of  course,  ' you  had  special  Local  Acte 
before?— Yes,  many.  I think  I say  that  there  were 
six  Sanitary  Authorities. 

14.847.  (Col.  Williams) : Gan  you  tell  us  the  death 
rate  prior  to  the  extension  and  since? — ^There  has 
been  a considerable  variation  during  the  last  ten 
years.  I think  that  the  death  rate  to-day  is  the 
lowest^  in  any  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country. 
Speaking  from  memory,  I think  it  is  about  12,  which 
is  a very  low  death  rate  for  a large  industrial 
community. 

14.848.  Was  it  larger  prior  to  the  extension? — Yes. 

14.849.  Therefore  the  cause  of  your  decreased  death 
rate  may  .not  have  been,  necessarily,  an  improvement 
in  administration,  but  may  have  been  the  addition 
of  some  rural  areas  to  your  city? — Healthier  areas, 
yes.  I think  that  it  arises  from  both  causes.  There 
have  undoubtedly  been  improvements  in  methods  of 
health  administration  during  the  period,  and  it  may 
be  equally  true  that  we  have  added  to  the  city  certain 
healthy  districts  which  have  possibly  lowered  the 
death  rate  to  so.me  extent. 

14.850.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : But  fortunately 

there  has  been  a general  tendency  downwards  ? — ^There 
has,  throughout  the  country. 

11.851.  (Col.  illia7iis) : It  would  be  rather 

interesting  if  we  could  have  the  figures  for 
comparison.?— Quite.  I know  that  those  are  avail- 
able, and  I can  send  them  without  any  difficulty.* 

14.852.  Is  Birmingham  all  one  Registration  District 
now,  or  are  statistics  available  for  the  old  city  and 
the  extended  city  ? — ^No,  it  is  all  one  District. 

14.853.  So  that  you  could  not  give  any  figures  now 
of  old  Birmingham  as  against  new  Birmingham? — 

I do  not  think  I could,  but  I think  I could  give  you 
the  death  rate  in  the  inner  wards  in  the  existing  city 
and  the  death  rate  in  the  old  city. 

14.854.  (Chairman) : The  boundaries  have  changed? 
Yes,  the  boundaries  have  changed,  but  I could  give 

the  actual  death  rate  in  the  wards  of  the  old  city 
and  the  actual  death  rate  in  the  wards  of  the 
new  City,  although  they  do  not  coincide. 

14.855.  (Sir  Lewis  Peardi) : And  you  could  show 
the  wards  which  ore  in  the  outer  district  as  dis- 
tinguished from  inside? — Yes. 

14.856.  (Sir  Waites'  Nicholas) : Gan  wc  have  the 
death  rate  of  the  old  city  and  the  new  added  areas, 
and  the  death  rate  of  the  present  city,  because  it 
would  not  be  quite  fair  unless  we  get  the  death 
rate  of  these  added  areas  when  they  were  under 
independent  government?—!  think  I can  supply  that 
information.* 


(c)  Police. 

30.  The  game  advantages  resulting  from  uniformity 
of  administration  apply  with  considerable  force  under 
this  heading.  Formerly  there  were  four  separate 
Police  Authorities  operating  in  the  added  areas,  and 
no  less  than  five  sets  of  byelaws  and  regulations 
■ effecting  police  matters  dealing  with  the  same  subject 
but  differing  somewhat  from  each  other,  which  led 
to  difficulties  and  anomalies. 


* See  Appendix  LXXVIII,  Table  0,  page  919. 
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One  of  the  difficulties  formerly  experienced  was  the 
detection  of  criminals  owing  to  the  incomplete  system 
of  keeping  records  of  the  various  Police  Authorities 
which  then  existed.  This  difficulty  has  now  dis- 
appeared, and  the  police  have  records  of,  and  are  in 
touch  with,  all  the  criminal  classes  in  the  City. 

Before  the  extension,  persons  in  the  added  areas 
committed  for  trial  at  Assizes  had  to  attend  at 
either  Warwick,  Worcester  or  Stafford,  as  the  case 
might  he,  with  the  consequent  expense  and  trouble 
to  witnesses,  jurymen,  police,  and  others  concerned. 
As  a result  of  the  extension,  all  these  cases  are  now 
heard  at  the  Birmingham  .Assizes  with  great  advan- 
tage, and  benefit  to  the  City  and  its  inhabitants. 

The  uniformity  of  charges  iby  drivei's  of  all  public 
vehicles  is  another  practical  advantage.  I may  also 
refer  to  the  duties  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  of 
Animals  Act,  the  Weights  and  Measures  Acts,  and 
the  Pood  and  Drugs  Acts,  which  were  carried  out  by 
the  County  Police  in  the  added  areas. 

All  these  duties  are  now  performed  by  trained  and 
qualified  Inspectors  of  the  Corporation  instead,  of  by 
the  police,  and  in  my  opinion  they  are  administered 
with  greater  accuracy  and  uniformity  than  they 
could  possibly  have  been  by  the  superintendents  of 
police,  who  are  not  experts  in  such  matters. 


(d)  Administration  of  Justice. 

31.  Under  this  heading  again  the  advantages 
gained  'by  centralisation  and  uniformity  of  action 
are  very  marked. 

The  added  areas  were  comprised  in  five  different 
Petty  Sessional  Divisions  with  four  separate  Court 
Houses. 

By  merger  of  these  into  one  Petty  Sessional 
Division  for  the  Borough  of  Birmingham,  whereby 
the  whole  of  the  City  is  served  by  one  bench  of 
Justices,  one  Clerk  and  staff  with  co-ordinated  ideas 
and  uniformity  of  method  and  procedure  in  dealing 
with  cases  affecting  the  whole  community  of  the 
large  City,  the  administration  of  justice  has,  and  I 
say  it  unhesitatingly,  been  facilitated  and  improved. 
Since  the  extension,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  hold 
four  and  sometimes  five  Courts  every  day  at  Victoria 
Courts,  Birmingham,  for  the  hearing  of  summary 
offences.  This  has  'been  of  considerable  advantage 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  added  areas,  in  that  a 
Court  is  available  every  day  of  the  week  with  a 
file  of  cases,  whereas  prior  to  the  extension  Courts 
were  only  held  in  those  districts  on  intermittent  days. 
These  daily  sittings  provide  for  the  quick  settlement 
of  disputes,  resulting  in  general  benefit  of  the  cony 
munity.  Moreover,  there  is  a saving  of  cost  to  liti- 
gants, as  there  are  practising  solicitors  attending 
daily  at  the  Courts,  and  the  travelling  facilities  to 
the  City  are  often  far  more  convenient  than  to  the 
branch  Courts  which  formerly  used  to  exist,  and  to 
which  there  was  no  direct  access. 

32.  I have  already  touched  under  another  Imading 
on  the  advantages  derived  from  the  trial  in  Birming- 
ham of  Assize  cases  which  originated  in  the  added 
areas,  but  incidentally  I may  add  that  there  is  a 
consequential  saving  of  cost  to  the  Bocal  Authorities, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  Counties  and  County 
Boroughs  have  to  bear  the  costs  in  cases  committed 
to  the  Assizes  and  Quarter  Sessions. 

There  are  also  many  administrative  duties  which 
fall  upon  the  Justices  which  are  more  eoonomically 
dealt  with  under  a centralised  system,  such  as  the 
administration  of  the  Probation  of  Offenders  Act, 
1007,  the  Mental  Deficiency  Act,  1913,  and  the 
Licensing  Act. 

{Chairman) : Then  with  regard  to  police,  there  is 
no  question,  I understand P Then  we  come  to  the 
Administration  of  Justice. 


14.857.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : With  regard  to  the 
administration  of  justice  and  the  question  of  Assizes 
and  Quarter  Sessions,  that  is  almost  independent  of 
these  problems,  is  it  not — the  Assizes  were  held  in 
Birmingham  before? — ^Not  quite,  because  there  is  an 
important  point  hei'e.  Birmingham  had  its  Assizes 
before  the  extension  scheme,  and  civil  cases  from  the 
areas  of  the  outside  Authorities  were  usually  tried 
■at  the  Birmingham  Assizes  instead  of  at  the  County 
town,  but  crimes  committed  just  over  the  city  boun- 
dary had  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  County  towns  of 
Warwick,  Worcester  and  Stafiford,  which  are  situated 
a long  way  from  Birm.ingham,  and  there  was  for  that 
reason  a very  large  amount  of  time  and  money  ex- 
Xjended  in  connection  with  witnesses,  jurymen, 
etcetera. 

14.858.  The  provisions  of  the  Bill  before  Parliament 
at  the  present  time  deal  with  the  inconvenience  of 
bringing  jirisoners  a long  distance,  which  is  to  be 
obviated  by  a general  Act  operating  all  over  the 
country,  and  therefore  there  is  no  necessity  here  for 
any  special  provision? — ^We  anticipated  a general  Act 
of  that  kind. 

14.859.  I quite  appreciate  that  Birmingham  is  very 
far-sighted,  but  taking  it  as  an  argument  of  general 
application,  it  has  now  become  irrelevant,  because 
that  Bill,  if  it  passes,  will  deal  with  the  problem 
apart  from  any  extension  of  County  Boroughs — do 
you  agree  with  me? — I say  that  I agree  entirely  that 
it  is  a most  desirable  thing. 

14.860.  I only  want  to  get  at  the  point,  of  this 
argument,  which  was  most  legitimate  at  the  time, 
but  is  no  longer  iiertinent,  because  this  problem  ie 
going  to  be  dealt  with  quite  apart  from  County 
Borough  extensions? — Quite. 

(Sir  William  Middlehrook) : Except  that  one  thing 
has  been  done,  and  the  other  is  problematical? 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : I agree. 

14.861.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Do  not  you  find  tliat 
in  most  local  government  problems  it  is  one  town 
which  takes  the  lead  and  the  rest  of  the  country 
follows  ? — Yes. 

14.862.  And  that  is  the  way  in  which  cliangcs  are 
brought  about? — Quite. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  is  so;  tlie  Public  Health 
Act  is  an  instance,  and  the  Public  Health  Acts 
Amendment  Acts  were  all  led  up  to  by  local  admini- 
stration, and  I think,  if  you  look  at  Mr.  Gibbon’s 
evidence,  that  he  agrees? 

14.863.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I must  not  bo  taken 
to  agree  with  the  whole  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s  evidence? 

It  was  a very  important  matter  at  that  time. 

14  864.  With  regard  to  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice,” do  you  find  it  necessary  to  hold  Petty  Sessional 
Courts  elsewhere  than  at  the  Victoria  Courts? — Yes, 
there  are  still  certain  branch  Courts  held. 

14.865.  Will  you  tell  us  where? — Certainly — at 
King’s  Norton,  and,  I think,  at  Acock’s  Green — that 
is  in  the  Yardley  area,  and  there  is  a Court  held 
which  seiwes  Aston  and  Handsworth. 

14.866.  And  that  is  a part  of  the  regular  admini- 
stration of  jmstice? — Yes. 

14.867.  So  that,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  they 
are  in  the  same  position  as  they  were  in  before  they 
became  part  of  Birminglram,  except  that  they  come 
to  the  Birmingham  Quarter  Sc.ssions  ?— No,  they  got 
the  advantage  of  going  to  the  Victoria  Courts  for  a 
."Teat  many  oases — there  are  four  or  five  Courts,  you 
know,  sitting  every  day.  Certain  small  cases  -ire 
dealt’ with  in  branch  Courts,  but  the  chief  oases  go 
lo  the  Central  Court. 

14.868.  A person  at  King’s  Norton  or  Aston  might 
he  tried  there  for  a minor  offence? — Yes. 

14.869.  But  the  more  important  offences  would  no 
taken  before  the  greater  Court? — Yes. 

(e)  Finance  and  Batiny. 

33.  The  Commission  will  appreciate  my  difficulty  in 
accurately  gauging  the  extent  to  which  it  may  bo 
said  that  the  extension  has  been  ju.Btificd  from  a 
rating  and  financial  point  of  view,  if  they  will  take 
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into  account  the  consequential  effects  of  the  war. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  war  conditions  lasted  from 
August,  1914,  to  November,  1918,  and  that  since  the 
armistice  Birmingham,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  country,  has  suffered,  and  is  still  suffering,  from 
the  adverse  effects  of  the  bad  trade  and  unemploy- 
ment, the  normal  period  since  the  extension  operated, 
and  during  which  it  would  be  possible  to  draw  a 
reliable  comparison,  has  been  far  too  short  to  enable 
me  to  express  a definite  opinion  on  this  subject. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  added  areas  were 
separate  financial  entities  until  the  31st  March,  1912. 
This  ’allowed  only  two  years  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  and  even  this  period  was  more  or 
less  one  of  transition,  owing  to  the  immense  volunie 
of  work  required  to  be  done  in  taking  over  and  co- 
ordinating the  duties  of  the  Authorities  formerly 
responsible  in  the  added  areas. 

Since  1914,  financial  matters  have  been  quite 
abnormal,  and  the  steep  rise  in  rates  which  has  since 
taken  place,  quite  apart  from  the  additional  expense 
incurred  in  bringing  the  services  in  the  added  areas 
up  to  something  approaching  the  City  standard,  has 
been  general  to  the  whole  country. 

^ It  is  lecognised  that  one  of  the  main  arguments 
justifying  an  extension  of  boundaries  is  that  it  will 
result  in  economy  in  'administration  and  a consequent 
reduction  of  rates;  and,  indeed,  this  argument  was 
very  properly  made  use  of  in  the  Birmingham 
extension._  Whilst  it  is  true,  therefore,  that  from  a 
rating  point  of  view  the  realisation  of  the  opinions 
then  formed  has  not  yet  been  fully  achieved,  in  my 
judgment  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  abnormal  con- 
ditions caused  by  the  war. 

34.^  There  ^ are,  however,  other  aspects  under  this 
heading  which  I think  clearly  illustrate  that  the 
extension  has  resulted  in  gain  to  all  concerned.  I 
m'ay  shortly  describe  them  as  follows ; 

(1)  The  more  economical  capital  cost  of  large  insti- 
tutions or  services  (such  as  hospitals  or  sewage  dis- 
p^al  works)  serving  a large  area,  as  compared  with 
the  cost  of  smaller  institutions  serving  separate 
districts. 

(2)  The  superior  financial  standing  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, which  has  secured  loans  more  easily  and  on  better 
terms  than  the  smaller  districts  could  obtain.  Had 
the  added  areas  been  able  to  raise  loans  at  the  same 
average  rate  of  interest  as  the  City,  several  thousand 
pounds  a year  would  have  been  saved  to  them.  This 
point  is  very  important  when  the  condition  of  the 
money  market  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  is 
taken  into  account. 

(3)  The  destruction  of  artificial  parochial  boun- 
daries within  the>  district  has  afforded  many  advan- 
tages, all  tending  to  reduce  cost  of  the  rates,  such  as  ; 

(o)  The  surplus  resources  of  one  district  (e.g., 
in  school  or  hospital  accommodation)  have 
been  available  for  the  deficiencies  of  another 
—deficiencies  arising  either  by  considera- 
tion of  expense,  or  created  by  the  extra- 
ordinary flow  of  population  from  more 
central  parts  of  the  district. 

(b)  The  overlapping  and  confusion  which  arose 
in  the  survey  and  assessment  of  rated  pro- 
perties, different  methods  of  levying  and 
collecting  local  rates,  and  of  carrying  out 
the  registration  of  electors  in  each  parish 
and  district — all  increasing  the  cost  and 
creating  inequalities  in  the  incidence  of 
local  imposts — have  been  removed,  and 
uniform  procedure  adopted.  Twelve  bodies 
of  Overs^rs  existed  prior  to  the  extension. 
Two  bodies  of  Overseers  only  now  carry  out 
the  work  uniformly.  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  since  let  April, 
1914,  the  whole  of  the  rates  of  the  City 
have  been  consolidated,  and  there  is  now 
a single  rate  for  all  purposes,  thereby 
reducing  very  materially  the  cost  involved 
in  the  collection  and  recovery  of  rates. 


(4)  The  economies  effected  by  the  superannuation 
of  certain  senior  oifioers  of  the  smaller  Councils  and 
of  the  Poor  Law  Unions,  and  the  co-ordination  of  the 
administrative  ofilces  formerly  housed  in  many 
■different  kinds  of  properties,  tenanted  or  leased,  or 
in  Council  buildings  and  Union  buildings,  scattered 
over  the  added  areas. 

(5)  The  enjoyment  of  more  advantageous  terms 
from  bankers.  The  enlarged  City,  having  a superior 
financial  standing  and  a larger  turnover,  is  in  a 
better  position  to  negotiate. 


14.870.  (Mr.  Pritchard) ; Am  I right  in  my  recol- 

lection, that  you  were  not  successful  in  getting  the 
whole  city  either  coterminous  with,  or  situated  in 
one  Union  ? — Yes.  ’ 

14.871.  Is  it  in  two  Unions? — Yes.  Birmingham 
at  the  present  time  is  in  two  Unions.  Birmingham 
land^  Smethwick  remain  one  Union — they  are  two 
Parishes  in  one  Union. 

14.872.  That  is  the  Birmingham  Union? Yes. 

Handsworth,  which  is  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
city,  is  still  in  the  West  Bromwich  Union.  We 
^deavoured  to  unify  the  whole  administration,  but 
Handsworth  made  a desperate  effort  to  remain  in  the 
West  Bromwich  Union,  and  succeeded.  Now,  I am 
sure,  the  people  of  Handsworth  regret  the  step  which 
they  took,  and  some  day  I hope  that  we  shall  have 
■an  opportunity  of  rectifying  what,  I think,  was  a 
very  grave  mistake. 

. 14,873.  (Sir  Pyland  Adhins) : They  opposed  the 
judicial  separation,  and  now  you  think  they  would 
like  it? — Yes;  they  wanted  a divorce  then.  We  have 
bad  ten  years’  experience  of  the  administration  of 
the  new  city,  and  I think  that  the  people  at  Hands- 
worth have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  made  a 
mistake  in  not  coming  into  the  Birmingham  Union 
insteiad  of  remaining  in  the  West  Bromwich  Union. 

14)874.  (Col.  Williams):  In  that  case  you  are  only 
giving  the  opinions  of  the  Handsworth  people  them- 
selves—there  is  still  the  effect  on  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  West  Bromwich  Union  .P — Quite.  I 

agree  that  that  question  will  have  to  be  settled  by 
some  authoritative  body.  I do  not  suppose  that  West 
Biomwi'ch  would  like  to  lose  the  Parish  of  Hands- 
worth, but  from  the  point  of  view  of  Han’dsworth 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  rest  of  Birming- 
ham, it  would  simplify  things  very  much  if  Hands- 
worth came  into  the  Birmingham  Union. 

14.875.  Bu't  the  effect  on  the  remainder  of  the 
West  Bromwich  Union  might,  or  would,  be  so  serious 
that  it  would  not  be  la  proper  thing? — It  would  be  a 
matter  for  compensation,  I think. 

14.876.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : The  Provisional  Order  did 
yit  it  into  Birmingham .P — It  did,  and,  subsequently, 
Handsworth  succeeded,  before  the  House  of  Commons 
Committee,  in  their  objection. 

14.877.  (Sir  Pyland  Adhins):  Has  the  enlargement 
t;ity  mjade  any  difference  to  your  financial 

position  with  the  bankers — is  it  as  good  now  as  it 
was  before? — It  was  good  before;  it  is  equally  good 
now. 

14.878.  (Col,  Williams)  ;If  you  admit  that  principle, 
it  must  follow  .that  the  Counties  from  which  you 
abstracted  your  area  are  in  a.  less  favourable  position 
with  their  bankers,  because  you  made  them  smaller? 

I think  that  is  possible.  The  added  areas  get  the 
benefit  of  more  advantageous  terms. 

14,8(9.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : It  was  so  good  before 
that  it  could  not  be  improved,  but  the  County 
Councils  may  have  been  on  the  border  line — so  that 
the  abstraction  of  part  of  their  rateable  value  may 
have  sent  them  beyond  the  -line  of  what  would  ’be 
sound?  I quite  agree.  I admitted  yesterday  that 
schemes  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  interfere  with 
the  County  administration. 
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{Chairman) : If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we 
rrcight  pass  to  paragraph  35,  Tramways;’ 

(f)  Tramways. 

35.  Prior  to  the  extension  very  few  of  the  then 
existing  tramway  routes  were  whoUy  within  the  City, 
although  many  of  them  .were  being  operated  by  the 
Birmingham  Corporation;  the  majority  penetrated 
into  the  areas  of  the  surrounding  Local  Authorities 
who  owned  the  tracks. 

The  tramways  in  the  City  at  that  time  measured 
approximately  58  miles  of  single  track,  whilst  those 
within  the  added  areas  amounted  to  about  38  miles 
of  single  track.  The  latter  were  in  the  hands  of  no 
less  than  five  different  Authorities,  each  of  them 
anxious  to  control  their  own  portion.  As  a result 
of  the  extension,  the  whole  of  the  tramways  in  the 
added  areas  became  part  of  the  Birmingham  tram- 
ways system. 

In  my  judgment,  the  advantages  which  resulted 
both  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  added  areas  and  of 
the  old  City  by  this  arrangement  are  unquestionable, 
and  they  may  be  shortly  stated  as  under : 

(a)  Co-ordination  of  the  services  upon  which  a 

considerable  saving  in  cost  has  accrued. 

(b)  The  almost  immediate  reduction  of  fares  for 

“ through  ” journeys,  and  cheaper  fares  all 
over  the  system. 

(c)  The  increased  convenience  to  passengers,  since 

“ through  ” services  are  now  run  from  the 
City  in  every  direction  instead  of  a break 
at  the  old  City  boundary  as  was  the  case 
in  I9II  on  some  routes. 

(d)  The  whole  system  being  under  one  control, 

better  discipline  exists,  and  the  drivers 
and  conductors  have  the  advantage  of 
working  under  one  code  of  rules  and 
regulations. 


14.880.  (Chairman) : I think  that  we  have  already 
dealt  pretty  fully  with  the  question  of  tramways.?— 
Yes. 

14.881.  (Col.  Williams) : As  a mattecr  of  fact,  that 
is  hardly  an  important  feature  of  local  government, 
is  it? — ^Yes,  I think  that  it  is. 

(Chairman):  Then  passing  to  paragraph  36, 

Education,  are  there  any  questions? 

(g)  Education. 

36.  It  is  difficult,  under  this  heading,  to  assert 
definitely  that  improvements  which  may  have  taken 
place  in  added  areas  are  directly  attributable  to  the 
extension,  since  the  work  of  education  is  almost  whody 
a statutory  obligation,  and  every  Authority,  large 
or  small,  is  bound  to  carry  out  its  duties  in  this 
respect  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  There  are,  however,  circum- 
stances existing  which  it  may  safely  be  said  would 
not  have  arisen  had  not  the  enlarged  area  been  under 
the  control  of  one  Local  Education  Authority. 
Briefly  stated,  they  are  ; — 

(1)  Since  a very  large  proportion  of  the  teachers 

on  the  staffs  in  the  added  areas  were  not 
fully  certificated,  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Birmingham  Authority  not  to 
appoint  permanently  teachers  who  have 
not  completed  their  qualifications  has  un- 
doubtedly been  some  gain  in  the  quality 
of  the  teaching  staff  now  serving  the  added 
areas. 

(2)  It  is  open  for  parents  in  all  parts  of  the  City 

to  allow  their  children  to  compete  for 
whatever  secondary  school  accommodation 
may  be  available,  whereas  if  the  City  had 
not  been  extended,  it  is  probable  that  some 
restriction  in  this  respect  would  have  been 
applied  in  regard  to  children  in  the  added 
areas. 


(3)  With  regard  to  technical  education,  provis- 

ion has  been  made  at  the  Central  Technical 
School  for  far  more  advanced  work  than 
in  the  technical  schools  for  the  added 
areas. 

Whilst  students  in  those  areas  were  free 
to  attend  the  advanced  branches  of  techni- 
cal education  in  the  old  City,  they  did  so 
because  of  the  absence  of  restriction  which 
Birmingham  might  have  imposed  and  pro- 
bably would  now  have  been  compelled  to 
impose  in  view  of  the  increased  pressure  on 
the  accommodation. 

(4)  The  medical  treatment  of  children  by  the 

Education  Authority  is,  as  the  Commission 
are  aware,  entirely  optional.  Whilst  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  added  areas  would 
have  accomplished  with  regard  to  this 
subject  had  they  remained  separate 
Authorities,  I think  it  is  highly  impro- 
bable that  each  one  of  them  would  have 
reached  so  advanced  a stage  in  the  medical 
treatment  of  children  as  is  now  practised 
in  the  City  as  a whole. 

(5)  Unified  administration  and  the  obviation  of 

the  necessity  for  arrangements  between  a 
number  of  contentious  Authorities  and 
possibly  overlapping  may  be  also  referred 
to. 

(6)  The  provision  of  new  schools  in  the  added 

areas  has  of  course  been  largely  curtailed 
by  the  war,  and  no  useful  comparison  can 
be  made  on  this  point. 

37.  Since  higher  education  was  under  the  control 
of  the  County  ' Councils  prior  to  the  extension,  and 
they  seem  to  make  a point  of  the  disturbance  caused 
to  their  administration  by  the  extension  of  Borough 
boundaries,  it  may  be  desirable  to  add  a few  words 
on  this  aspect  of  the  matter.  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  areas  remaining  under  the  Counties  did  not 
suffer  any  educational  disadvantage,  since  the  County 
Authorities  appear  to  have  continued  zealous  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  and  the  exercise  of  their 
powers.  They  have  retained  the  same  principal 
officers  for  education,  and  both  they  and  their  Com- 
mittees have  no  doubt  been  able  to  concentrate  more 
effectively  on  the  educational  problems  of  rural  and 
semi-rural  areas  which  differ  from  the  problems  of 
a large  urban  population.  It  may  be  that  the  loss 
of  areas  of  considerable  rateable  value  caused  their 
education  rate  to  reach  a somewhat  higher  figure  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case,  but  on  this  point 
I am  not  in  a position  to  make  any  definite  statement 
nor  to  give  any  figures.  In  regard  to  finance  there 
are,  however,  two  points  to  be  borne  in  mind ; — 

(1)  The  education  rate  in  all  three  County  areas 

has  always  been  much  below  that  of  the 
City.  In  so  far  as  the  assessable  value  in 
the  City  is  greater  per  school  child,  there 
is  therefore  an  advantage. 

(2)  Rural  areas  generally  receive  more  financial 

consideration  from  the  Government  than 
town  areas.  Recently,  relief  was  given 
to  rural  areas  to  the  extent  of,  I under- 
stand, about  £5,000,000  annually,  and  This 
amount  will  have  to  be  made  good  largely 
by  the  urban  areas. 

38.  On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  to  the  districts  added  to  the 
City,  the  central  dominating  fact  which  justified  and 
even  compelled  the  extension  of  the  City  was  that 
geographically  and  economically  the  old  City  and 
the  added  areas  were  one  community  requiring  uni- 
fied administration.  Any  one  sector  of  the  City  from 
the  centre  to  the  outskirts  presents  the  same  condi- 
tions as  any  other  sector,  demanding  the  same  stan- 
dard of  public  service,  in  education  as  in  other 
matters,  financed  from  a common  exchequer. 
Efficiency  of  service  and  public  convenience  alike 
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called  for  one  administration,  whether  the  cost  of 
• that  administration  should  prove  somewhat  lees  or 
somewhat  more. 

39.  It  occurs  to  me  that  nothing  could  better 
exemplify  the  advantages  of  the  unified  administra- 
tion than  the  obligations  placed  upon  Local  Educa- 
tion Authorities  by  the  Education  Act,  1918.  That 
Act  increased  the  duties  and  widened  the  powers  of 
Local  Authorities.  But  first  of  all  it  required  each 
Authority  to  survey  its  provision  for  public  educa- 
tion, in  all  branches,  and  to  submit  a Scheme  for 
development  over  a term  of  years,  including  develop- 
ment under  its  new  powers  and  duties.  The 
Authority  was  able  to  survey  the  then  existing  pre- 
vision for  the  community  as  a whole,  and  to  prepare 
a comprehensive  Scheme  for  the  whole  community, 
embracing  elementary,  secondary,  and  technical 
education.  Contrast  this  with  what  would  have  been 
the  position  had  the  City  not  been  extended.  It 
would  have  been  the  duty  of — 

(1)  The  Birmingham  City  Council  to  prepare  a 

Scheme  for  the  old  City  area  in  respect 
of  (a)  elementary,  (6)  higher  education. 

(2)  The  Aston  Borough  Council  to  prepare  a 

Scheme  for  the  Aston  area  in  respect  of 
elementary  education. 

(3)  The  Warwickshire  County  Council  to  prepare 

a Scheme  for  Erdington  in  respect  of  (a) 
elementary,  (6)  higher  education,  and  also 
a scheme  for  Aston  in  respect  of  higher 
education. 

(4)  The  Handsworth  Urban  District  Council  to 

prepare  a Scheme  for  the  Handsworth  area 
in  respect  of  elementary  education. 

(5)  The  Staffordshire  County  Council  to  prepare 

a Scheme  for  the  Handsworth  area  in 
respect  of  higher  education. 

(6)  The  King’s  Norton  Urban  District  Council 

to  prepare  a Scheme  for  the  King’s  Norton 
area  in  respect  of  elementary  education. 

(7)  The  Worcestershire  County  Council  to  pre- 

pare a Scheme  for  higher  education  in 
respect  of  the  Yardley  and  King’s  Norton 
areas,  and  also  a Scheme  for  elementary 
education  in  respect  of  the  Yardley  Rural 
District. 

Eight  Authorities  preparing  Schemes  in  one  branch 
of  the  public  service  for  different  parts  of  one  com- 
munity could  scarcely  hope  to  avoid  inequalities  and 
injustice,  even  if  they  escaped  chaos.  For  example, 
under  the  one  Scheme  which  was  recently  drawn  up, 
the  Birmingham  City  Council  has  recently  put  in 
force  a system  of  maintenance  grants  for  clever 
children  in  need  of  them  at  secondary  schools.  The 
conditions  are  the  same  throughout  the  City.  Had 
separate  Authorities  been  responsible  we  might  have 
had  one  set  of  grants  and  conditions  for  the  old 
Birmingham  area,  a different  scale  and  different  con- 
ditions under  another  Authority,  a third  scale  of 
grants  'and  conditions  under  a third  Authority,  none 
at  all  under  a fourth,  and  so  on.  Scholars  from  one 
community,  subject  to  various  schemes  of  assistance 
or  no  scheme,  would  have  entered  together,  say,  the' 
Schools  of  King  Edwiird’s  Foundation. 

40.  Again,  the  survey  showed  an  unequal  and,  on 
the  whole,  insufficient  supply  of  secondary  schools. 
Viewing  the  area  as  a whole,  the  Authority  was  able 
to  decide  what  further  provision  was  urgently  needed, 
and  where  it  was  most  needed,  and  to  act  accordingly. 

A new  secondary  school  for  girls  at  Erdington  and 
one  for  boys  at  Moseley  have  been  opened,  and  sites 
for  other  secondary  schools  secured  at  King’s  Heath. 
These  are  additional  to  the  Handsworth  Junior 
Technical  School  and  the  Aston  Commercial  School, 
both  of  which  have  been  established  since  1911,  and 
both  of  which  are  naturally  open  to  the  whole  City. 

The  system  of  evening  schools  demanded  re-organi- 
sation and  more  effective  linking  up  with  the 


elementary  schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  technical 
schools  on  the  other.  A re-organisation  for  the  whole 
City  has  been  carried  out  on  lines  that  would  have 
been  impossible  if  the  City  had  still  been  under 
several  Authorities  for  higher  education. 

The  same  consideration  apjjlies  in  regard  to  play- 
ing fields  for  elementary  schools.  The  City  Council 
only  at  its  meeting  in  July  last  approved  a scheme 
in  outline  to  provide  for  the  whole  City.  As  a result, 
every  part  of  the  City  will,  it  is  expected,  receive 
fair  and  adequate  provision. 

41.  From  the  foregoing,  it  is  evident,  I submit, 
that  no  injury  whatever,  so  far  as  the  administration 
of  education  is  concerned,  was  caused  to  any  of  the 
three  County  Councils  affected  by  the  Birmingham 
extension,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  had  the  effect  of 
tending  to  the  improvement  generally  of  the  educa- 
tion system,  both  in  Birmingham  itself,  and  in  the 
area  of  the  County  Councils.  It  is,  therefore,  only 
reasonable  to  assume  that  this  state  of  things  would 
be  applicable  to  any  other  extension. 


14,882.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  has  been  suggested 
by  one  witness,  if  not  by  more  than  one,  that  in  a 
large  County  Borough,  as  distinguished  from  a 
County,  the  administration  of  education  is  bureau- 
cratic, and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  the 
Counties,  owing  to  the  spreading  out  of  the  districts, 
they  have  local  Committees  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  education  of  particular  localities.  Can  you  give 
us  any  information  on  the  position  in  Birmingham, 
whether  the  administration  of  education  is  more 
democratic  or  bureaucratic? — I have  seen  no  evidence 
of  bureaucracy  in  connection  with  the  education  in 
Birmingham.  We  have  a large  Education  Committee. 

14,833.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) ; How  many,  all  told? — 
You  will  find  all  those  details  in  the  handibook  which 
I shall  have  pleasure  in  sending  to  the  Commission.'^ 
The  Committee  consists  of  men  and  women  specially 
qualified  for  this  kind  of  work,  and,  since  its  forma- 
tion under  the  Education  Act,  the  Committee  have 
had  the  advantage  of  the  Chairmanship  of  'Sir  George 
Kenrick,  -wiho  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  leading 
educationalists  of  the  country,  and  he  remained 
Chairman  and  directed  the  policy  and  work  of  the 
Committee  till  last  year,  when  he  resigned  his 
Chairmanship  on  acount  of  deafness,  but  he  still 
remains  a very  valuable  member,  and  his  place  has 
been  taken  by  his  nephew.  Councillor  Byng  Kenrick. 
The  work  entrusted  to  the  Birmingham  Education 
Committee  is  not  only  supervised,  but  it  is  controlled 
in  a great  many  details,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  and  by  the  Chairmen  of  the  various  Sub- 
Committees,  in  addition  to  which  there  is  a system 
of  .inspection  or  visitation  of  the  various  sdhools 
throughout  the  city  by  members  of  the  Education 
Committee,  who,  by  that  means,  keep  in  touch  with 
the  actual  work  going  on  inside  the  schools  and  with 
the  teachers  who  are  engaged  in  those  schools.  I am 
quite  satisfied  from  my  knowledge  of  the  work  done 
in  Birmingham  in  administering  education,  that  not 
only  is  the  policy  dictated  by  the  Education 
Committee  itself,  but  the  actual  daily  work  in  con- 
nection with  all  branches  of  education  is  supervised 
and  watched  'by  elected  representatives — well,  by  the 
elected  or  co-opted  members  of  the  Committee — who 
take  a close  personal  interest  in  the  work,  and  I 
think  that  that  is  the  best  answer  to  the  suggestion 
that  in  Birmingham  there  has  been  anything  in  the 
nature  of  bureaucracy. 

14,884.  The  suggestion  made  was  not  as  to 
Birmingham,  individually? — No,  but  you  see  I am 
so  familiar  with  Birmingham,  and  so  little  familiar 
with  what  goes  on  in  other  places,  that  it  is  natural 
for  me  to  quote  Birmingham  in  replying  to  the 

* There  are  63  members  of  the  Education  Committee,  31  of 
these  (iiiolucling  the  Lord  Mayor)  are  members  of  the  City 
Council,  and  22  are  co-opted. — P.B. 
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question,  and  what  goes  on  in  Birmingham  ought  to, 
or  might,  go  on  in  other  places. 

14.885.  I am  told  that  it  is  a general  thing,  and  I 
want  to  get  an  opinion  from  people  who  are 
acquainted  with  towns? — Bureaucracy  does  not  exist 
in  Birmingham. 

14.886.  Can  you  tell  me  whether,  in  addition  to 
what  yon  have  told  us,  there  are  managers  of  non- 
provided  schools? — ^Yes. 

14.887.  Are  there  also  managers  of  provided  schools, 
or  any  Suh-iCommittee  attached  to  any  particular 
school — speaking  of  elementary  schools? — I am  not 
familiar  with  that  branch. 

14.888.  I only  want  to  get  the  complete  picture? 
—I  believe  there  are. 

14.889.  With  regard  to  the  Education  Committee 
itself,- the  majority  are  members  of  the  City  Council? 
—Yes. 

14.890.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  is  co-opted? 
— I do  not  carry  it  in  my  mind.  It  will  be  in  the 
handbook.* 

14.891.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  Were  you  quite 

correct  in  saying  that  in  the  city  there  are  local 
managers  of  provided  schools? — I am  not  sure  on 
that  point.! 

14.892.  Of  the  Council  schools? — Yes. 

14.893.  Would  you  attach  much  importance  to  the 

appointment  of  managers  who  would  have  limited 
powers  from  the  Education  Committee — who 

would  simply  have  the  right  of  making  examina- 
tions of  schools,  with  no  spending  power? — I do  not 
think  so.  I do  not  think  there  would  be  any  very 
great  advantage  in  the  appointment  of  managers. 

14.894.  There  is  not  much  dignity  attaching  to  it  ? 
— No,  as  distinguished  from  the  work  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee. 

14.895.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins):  Are  the  local  Sub- 
Committees  of  the  Education  Committee  geographical 
— ^I  meian  do  they  divide  the  city  into  areas? — Yes,  1 
believe  they  do  for  their  own  convenience. 

14.896.  I daresay  the  handbook  will  tell  us  that? — 
Yes.f  That  is  for  their  own  convenience.  I am  not 
a member  of  the  Education  Committee.  I am 
reminded  that  if  a m'an  is  going  to  do  his  duty  on 
the  Education  Committe  in  a city  like  Birmingham 
he  has  to  give  a large  amount  of  time  to  the  work. 

14.897.  I agree.  It  is  a large  part  of  a man’s  life 
in  a small  place.  I want  to  put  a question  on  the 
advantages  of  getting  the  whole  area  under  one 
Authority?  The  first  advantage  is  the  equality  of 
the  teachers  in  elementary  schools? — Yes. 

14.898.  And  at  the  time  of  the  inclusion  of  the  areas 
around  the  rule  about  certificated  teachers  was 
carried  out  more  strictly  in  Birmingham  than  in  the 
areas  around  ? — Yes,  quite. 

14.899.  And  the  more  zealous  an  Education 
Authority  is  the  more  likely  it  is  that  that  policy 
would  be  followed,  I suppose? — ^I  should  hope  so. 

14.900.  Then  you  say  “ It  is  open  for  parents  in  till 
parts  of  the  city  to  allow  their  children  to  compete 
for  wha-tever  secondary  school  accommodation  may  be 
available,  whereas  if  the  city  had  not  been  extended, 
it  is  probable  that  some  restriction  in  this  respect 
would  have  been  applied  in  regard  to  children  in  the 
added  areas.”  You  know,  do  you  not,  that  in  many 
parts  of  England  there  are  perfectly  smooth  working 
arrangements  between  County  Councils  and  County 
Borough  Councils  with  regard  to  secondary  school 
accommodation? — I believe  that  is  so. 


* See  footnote  to  Q.  14,883. 

■I  There  are  Sub-Committees  of  the  Education  Committee, 
who  act  as  managers  of  provided  schools.  They  are  not  attached 
to  particular  schools,  bui-  are  responsible  for  all  schools  in  certain 
defined  areas. 

The  areas  are  as  follows  : — 

(i)  North  and  North-Bast  District  (15  members). 

(ii)  North-West  and  South-West  District  (14  members), 
(lii)  South  and  South-East  District  (14  members). 

Tvvo  representatives  of  the  Education  Committee  are  nominated 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  tlic  managers  of  tliq  non-provided 
schools. — D.B. 


14.901 . There  are  not  any  difficulties  such  as  attach 

to  joint  tramway  workings?  The  same  remark 
applies  to  sub-paragraph  (3)  of  paragraph  36,  about 
technical  instruction — if  Birmingham  had  not 

enlarged  itself,  the  use  of  facilities  would  have  been 
the  subject  of  friendly  agreement  between  the 
Authorities,  would  it  not  ? — If  such  an  agreement 
were  possible. 

14.902.  But  are  not  you  aware  that  there  are  many 
such  agreements  to-day? — In  many  oases,  no  doubt 
that  is  so. 

14.903.  Then  with  regard  to  medical  treatment,  you 
.say  that  you  are  able  to  give  children  more  advanced 
— which,  I presume,  means  more  detailed  and  segre- 
gated— medical  treatment  than  would  be  the  case  in 
less  wealthy  areas? — Yes. 

14.904.  The  question  of  that  being  done  depends, 
subject  to  proper  educational  zeal,  on  the  resources 
of  each  area  ? — Yes. 

14.905.  You  say  thiat  the  Counties  do  not  appear 
to  suffer  any  educational  disadvantage,  because  they 
have  been  doing  this,  that  and  the  other,  but,  ol 
course,  their  resources  for  working  hare  been 
diminished  in  respect  of  the  area  withdrawn? — Yes, 
and  they  have  not  so  much  work  to  do,  have  they  ? 

14.906.  They  may  not  have  so  much  work  to  do — 
do  you  mean  so  much  work  as  they  would  have  had 
if  the  areas  had  remained  in  the  County? — Yes. 

14.907.  But  if  they  had  remained  in,  the  area 
would  have  supplied  them  with  financial  resources 
and  personnel? — Quite — thej-  have  lost  the  area  and 
they  have  lost  the  work. 

14.908.  But  from  these  added  areas  there  might 
he  some  future  Sir  George  Kenrick? — Quite. 

14.909.  I mean,  if  you  withdraw  a considerable 
population  from  a County,  you  are  withdrawing  from 
it  certain  possibilities  of  personnel  as  well  as  money, 
are  you  not? — That  is  always  so.  You  cannot  con- 
trol the  birthplace  of  a genius. 

14.910.  Therefore,  if  you  take  away  a considerable 
population  from  a County,  it  has  a smaller  popula- 
tion to  draw  upon  for  services? — Quite. 

14.911.  Then  you  say,  the  rates  in  the  Counties 
having  been  lower  than  in  the  city,  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  a child  .P — Yes. 

14.912.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  financial 
relief  from  the  Government  to  rural  areas,  that  is  a 
topic  1 do  not  ivant  to  go  into  now.  I want  to  ask 
you  generally  this?  You  make  a very  vivid  contrast 
with  what  might  have  happened  if  the  city  had  not 
been  extended? — With  what  would  have  happened. 

14.913.  Are  you  aware  that  these  respective 
Authorities  had  already  schemes  for  the  whole  of 
that  area,  including  the  areas  now  brought  into 
Birmingham,  and  that  all  those  schemes  were  ncices- 
sarily  disorganised  by  the  Birmingham  extension  ? 
Yon  are  extremely  fair,  and  I ask  you  to  admit  what 
I put? — If  you  say  to  me  that  was  the  ca.se,  I accept 
it  at  once,  but  I am  not  aware  of  it  myself. 

14.914.  I am  informed  that  there  were  schemes 
actually  prepared  for  all  these  areas  by  these  Authori- 
ties. I do  not  say  that  they  were  as  good  as,  or 
better  than,  yours,  hut  I do  not  want  it  to  go  out 
that  nothing  was  going  to  be  done,  and  the  informa- 
tion given  me  is  that  the  County  Councils  had  already 
schemes  for  the  whole  of  these  areas  in  their  Coun- 
ties, including  those  which  were  taken  into  Birming- 
ham?— I accept  that,  but  I would  like  to  add  that 
each  County — Warwickshire,  Worcestershire  and 
Staffordshire — had  these  schemes  in  contemplation, 
and  the  result  of  the  extension  has  been  to  unify 
the  whole  area. 

14.915.  I quite  follow  that.  But  of  course  when 
there  were  three  schemes  the  very  variety  of  them 
might  have  been  an  advantage  or  a di.sadvantago  to 
education— yon  have  one  scheme  in  one  ave^  instead 
of  three  schemes  and  three  areas? — That  is  true. 

14.916.  I do  not  want  it  to  go  forth  with  your 
high  authority  that  the  County  Councils  were 
neglecting  their  duties? — I have  not  suggested  that 
at  any  time. 
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14.917.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : WEatever  tihe  schemes 
were,  they  could  not  be  schemes  under  the  Act  of 
1918? — No,  they  were  prior  to  1918. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I mean,  when  Sir  Hyland  xiut 
it  to  you  that  he  had  been  informed  that  there 
were  schemes  prepared,  whether  those  schemes  were 
schemes  which  the  Act  of  1918  oontemiplated  'is 
another  thing? 

14.918.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I did  not  want  to 
go  too  far,  I only  wanted  to  correct  what  I thought 
might  be  a wrong  impression? — 1 think  that  in  para- 
graph 39  it  is  clear  that  I am  referring  to  the 
comprehensive  schemes  under  the  Act  of  1918. 

14.919.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Which  of  course  was 
not  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  extension? — Quite. 

14.920.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : You  would  not  for  a 
moment  suggest  that  the  Local  Education  Authori- 
ties for  the  three  areas  would  not  have  been  quite 
as  competent  to  carry  out  the  schemes  arising  under 
the  1918  Act  as  the  City  of  Birmingham? — I do  not 
think  that  I can  admit  that.  I would  not  like  to  go 
that  far. 

14.921.  Why? — Because  I think  that  Birmingham 
preparing  one  scheme  for  the  whole  of  .this  area  is 
far  more  likely  to  be  successful. 

14.922.  I am  dealing  with  the  powers  under  the 
1918  Act,  and  I am  not  deiireciating  your  work  with 
regard  to  unification,  but  if  a Local  Education 
Authority  were  vested  with  powers  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  1918,  the  Counties  of  Stafford- 
shire, Worcestershire,  and  Warwickshire  were  as  com- 
petent to  carry  them  out  as  the  City  of  Birmingham — 
that  is  my  point  ? — That  must  be  a matter  of  opinion. 

14.923.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : But  as  you  point  out, 
they  would  have  grave  difficulties  to  contend  with  ? — 
Yes. 

14.924.  Instead  of  having  all  the  elementary  and 
higher  education  in  the  hands  of  one  body,  there 
would  have  been  this  number  of  bodies  ? — That  is  quite 
correct. 

14.925.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : That  is  unification — 
I am  not  questioning  that  argument  ? — I do  not  want 
to  draw  any  comparison  between  the  Birmingham 
Education  Authority  and  the  Education  Authorities 
of  adjoining  Counties. 

14.926.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : It  is  an  illustration 
of  your  general  point,  that  rightly  or  wrongly, 
Birmingham,  including  the  added  areas,  is  one 
community,  and  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be 
one  government? — That  is  my  case. 

14.927.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  i And  the  area  shown 
on  the  map,  from  an  educational  standpoint,  is  better, 
administered  by  the  City  of  Birmingham  than  it 
would  be  if  it  were  split  up?— That  is  my  point  of 
view. 

14.928.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins):  And  better  than  it 
would  have  been,  assuming  that  the  three  County 
Councils  and  other  Councils  had  been  equally  zealous  ? 
— Yes. 

14.929.  (Ghairm.am)  : The  point  is  that  the  area  is 
administered  bx'  one  Authority  instead  of  eight? — 
Yes. 

14.930.  (Sir  B.yland  Adkins) : I think  that  you  lay 
a little  undue  stress  on  the  proportion,  because  there 
are  only  three  Authorities  dealing  with  certain  kinds 
of  education  ? — That  is  correct. 

14.931.  With  regard  to  paragraph  40,  you  take  the 
view  that  in  1911  the  supply  of  secondary  schools  was, 
in  the  judgment  of  your  Council,  so  far  insufficient 
that  it  wanted  amalgamation  to  improve  it? — Yes. 

14.932.  (Sir  Waltei'  Nicholas) : After  the  extension 
w as  it  only  found  necessary  to  erect  two  secondary 
schools,  because  I am  rather  struck  with  the  state- 
ment m paragraph  40?  Did  the  condition  of 
secondary  ^ucation,  on  Birmingham  taking  it  all 
over,  only  involve  the  erection  of  these  two  schools? 
—No,  I think  not.  We'  have  only  eo  far  erected  these 
two  schools,  but  we  have  provided  sites  for  other 
schools  at  King’s  Heath  and  other  places,  and  that  is 


only  part  of  the  programme.  When  things  become 
more  normal,  no  doubt,  other  schools  will  be  provided 
in  other  parts. 

14.933.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins):  Were  these  two 

schools  arranged  for  and  built  before  1918,  or  are  they 
part  of  the  programme  under  the  1918  Act? — I am 
not  sure  that  I can  answer  that  question. 

14.934.  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  let  us  know 
that,  because  it  does  affect  the  com^iarison  between 
the  pre-1918  activities  of  Birmingham  and  those  of 
the  outside  districts  ? — Yes,  I can  supply  that  informa- 
tion.* 

14,985.  Are  there  friendlx'  relations  between  the 
Birmingham  Education  Committee  and  the  Educa- 
tion Committees  of  the  surrounding  Counties? — As 
regards  the  City  education,  I do  not  think  we  have 
any  relations  with  the  Counties. 

(Chairman) : Then  I think  we  might  take  paragraph 
42,  Electricity. 


(h)  Electricity. 

42.  -Some  of  the  Authorities  in  the  added  areas 
possessed  electricity  generating  stations  of  varying 
capacities.  Others  had  none.  After  the  extension 
several  of  these  stations  which  were  uneconomical 
were  closed  down,  and  other  more  profitable  means 
were  ^opted  for  affording  supplies  in  these  districts. 

Considerable  increases  in  effectual  development 
have  been  made  in  the  added  areas,  both  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  xirivate  lighting  and  for  power 
purposes.  An  extra  high  tension  alternating  current 
has  been  supplied  throughout  the  district  for  the 
express  purpose  of  supplying  large  power  consumers 
with  their  requirements. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  extension  has 
resulted  in  a general  reduction  in  the  cost  of  current 
supplied  to  consumers  in  the  added  areas.  The 
revenue  power  unit  sold  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Birmingham  area  steadily  fell  from  1911,  when  it 
stood  at  l-49d.,  until  1916,  when  it  stood  at  l-04d., 
this  'being  an  average  figure  for  all  classes  of  supply. 

So  far  as  'the  electrical  development  of  the  'added 
areas  is  concerned,  the  incorporation  in  the  Birming- 
ham Electricity  Undertaking  of  the  small  under- 
takings in  those  areas  has  resulted  in  considerable 
benefit  to  tlie  consumers  in  those  districts,  and  from 
an  electricity  point  of  view  the  advantages  fore- 
shadowed by  the  extension  have  been  fully  realised. 


14.936.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Before  1911,  was 
thei©  any  Municipal  electricity  enterprise  in  Birmino*- 
ham.P— Yes. 

14.937 . What  did  you  do_  as  a City  Council  before 

^ electricity  supply  department  of 

the  <torporatio.n  through  which  we  supplied  the  then 
existing  city  of  Birmingliam  with  electrical  current. 

14.938.  The  electrical  power  and  lifting  ,in  Bir- 
mingham was  under  the  control  of  the  City  Cor- 
poration, 'as  well  as  gas?— Yes,  but  'before  the  ex- 
tension certain  districts  which  have  now  been  added 
tc  the  city  were  supplied  with  electricity. 

14.939.  You  said  very  fairly  that  before  the  ex- 
tension gas  and  water  were  supplied  by  Birming- 
ham to  most  of  these  'areas?— All  of  them. 

14.940.  And  that  was  done  without  'any  particular 
friction?— Quite. 

14.941.  Is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  elec- 
tric supply  which  makes  it  more  difficult  for  an 
Authority  to  supply  .a  neighbouring  Authority  by 
agreement  than  it  is  to  make  agreements  for  gas 
supply  or  water  supply ?^No,  I do  not  think  so. 

14.942.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) ; You  had  a Provisional 
Order  authorising  you  to  supply  the  city? — Yes. 

14.943.  But  the  Provisional  Order  did  not  also 
authorise  you  to  supply  outside  the  city?— That  is  so. 

arranged  for  before  the  Education  Act 

of  1018. — D.B. 
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14  944.  And  you  could  not  get  authority  to  supply 
outside  the  city  except  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or 
by  some  other  means? — Yes. 

(i)  Salvage. 

43.  The  collection  and  disposal  of  house  and  trade 
refuse  in  manufacturing  areas  is  always  a difficmt 
problem,  and  the  methods  adopted  in  some  of  the 
added,  areas  -were  of  a crude  character,  and  then- 
plant  was  by  no  means  up-to-d-ate.  ■ 

Since  the  extension,  improved  methods^  have 
been  adopted,  both  for  collection  and  disposal. 
Electrical  transport  is  largely  used,  and  large 
modern  destructors  capable  of  dealing  with  big 
quantities  of  refuse  have  been  and  are  being  installed 
with  the  object  ultimately  of  dispensing  altogether 
with  the  necessity  for  tipping.  As  a result  of  the 
improved  methods,  the  working  hours  of  the  men 
have  been  reduced  from  64  to  47  hours  per  week. 

It  is,  I think,  safe  to  assume  that  had.  the  added 
-areas  remained  separate  Authorities  they  would  not 
have  been  financially  able  to  have  raised  the  sum.s 
necessary  to  introduce  electrical  transport  for  the 
purpose. 

(j)  Weujhts  and  Measures. 

44.  The  duties  under  this  heading  were  formerly 
carried  out  in  the  added  areas  by  the  Oountj' 
Inspectors. 

The  method  adopted  before  the  extension  in  these 
districts  was  to  hold  “ stamping  stations  ” at  con- 
venient centres  upon  certain  dates  of  which  public 
notice  was  given,  and  to  which  traders  took  their 
■weights,  measures,  and  -weighing  instruments  for 
re-verification  and  re-stamping.  Non-portable  weigh- 
ing instruments  were  tested  in  situ,  and  these  weie 
visited  by  the  County  Inspectors  and  tested  as 
opportunity  afforded.  j . • 

iSince  the  extension  a different  method  of  a-dmims- 
tration  has  been  adopted  by  the  City  of  Birmingham, 
which  has,  in  my  opinion,  certainly  resulted  in 
greater  efficiency,  and  convenience  to  the  manufac- 
turing and  trading  classes.  The  inspection  and 
verification  of  the  weights,  measures,  and  weighing 
instruments  now  take  place  upon  the  traders 
premises.  Only  the  unjust  appliances  are  required  to 
be  sent  to  the  office.  A great  saving  of  time  and 
trouble  to  the  traders  results,  and  the  risk  of  injury 
to  the  instruments  themselves  during  transit  is  also 

''^T-t'may  be  generally  admitted  that  when  neighbour- 
in  o-  populations  come  under  different  administrative 
bodies,  the  tendency  is  against  uniformity  of  prac- 
tice, which  is  so  desirable  in  matters  concerning  the 
law  and  practice  of  weights  and  measures. 


(k)  Asylums. 

45.  Prior  to  tlie  extension  the  patients  chargeable 
to  tile  added  areas  ivere  usually  accommodated  in 
the  County  Asylums  of  Worcester,  Warwick,  and 
Stafford. 

As  a result  of  the  extension,  these  patients  are  no-w 
accommodated  in  the  Birmingham  Institutions  whic/i 
obviously  is  a greater  convenience  to  their  friends 
and  relatives  when  desirous  of  visiting  them,  and 
indeed  is  a comfort  to  the  patients  themselves. 

(1)  Gas  and  Water. 

46.  It  is  unnecessary  to  deal  with  these  important 
undertakings,  since  the  extension  made  no  alteration 
in  their  limits,  and  the  added  areas  were  being 
supplied  by  the  Corporation  before  the  extension,  as 
they  are  now. 

t 

14, '946-.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : With  respect  to  your 
gas  and  water,  you  always  had  under  your  Iwal 
Act  of  Parliament  power  to  supply  outside  the  city. 


Yes,  not  only  the  power,  but  an  obligation,  H think, 

to  supply  districts  outside  the  city.  I think  that  I 
have  already  touched  on  the  improved  methods  of 
collecting  and  disposing  of  salvage. 

14.946.  (l¥r.  Pritchard):  As  we  all _ know,  yov 

obtain  your  water  supply  from  a considerable  dis- 
tance?— Yes,  from  the  Elan  Valley. 

14.947.  That  is  how  far  away?— Ninety  miles  by 
the  pipe  line. 

14;, 948.  And  you  supply  not  only  the  city,  but,  prior 
to  the  extension,  you  supplied  the  added  areas? 

YgSi 

14.949.  And,  of  course,  the  inhabitants  have  had 
to  pay  water  rates? — Yes. 

14.950.  But  they  have  had  the  great  advantage, 
have  they  not,  derived  from  their  proximity  to  the 
city,  o-f  obtaining  an  excellent  supply  of  water  in  that 

Yes,  and  at  less  than  cost  price.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  known  to  members  of  the  Commission  that 
the  Birmingham  Welsh  Water  Scheme  involved  a 
capital  expenditure  of  about  six  millions  of^  money, 
and  for  many  years,  at  any  rate,  there  will  be  a 
considerable  deficiency  on  the  water  accounts.  Now 
■ whatever  the  deficiency  may  be,  it  falls  upon  the 
Biimingham  ratepayers,  becau.se  we  can  only  charge 
the  same  price  to  the  outside  water  consumers  as 
we  do  to  the  people  inside  the  city.  Consequently, 
the  people  living  in  these  added  are-as  who  had  -the 
benefit  of  the  water  w'ere  obtaining  it  at  something 
less  than  cost  price. 

14,961.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  When  did  you  turn 
the  Welsh  water  on?— About  1904. 

14.952.  (Col.  Williams):  But  surely  the  addition 
of  customers  who  took  jmur  water  and  paid  for  it 
would  not  increase  your  deficiency,  would  it?— No, 
quite  so. 

14.953.  And  it  is  in  fact  an  advantage  to  you.'' — 
From  that  point  of  view'  it  is. 

14.954.  (Sir  P.yland  Adkins) : Are  there  any  areas 
now ’outside  the  enlarged  city  which  take  water  Irom 
you? — Yes,  there  are  some. 

14.955.  What  are  they? — Well,  the  City  of 
Coventry  takes  a certain  supply  from  ns,  ^ and  I 
believe  that  there  are  some  smaller  Authorities  on 
the  route  who  are  suji-plied. 

14.966.  (Chairman):  Do  they  -pay  the  co.st  price.-' 

Xhere  is  a special  agreement  ivith  Coventry  fixing 

the  price. 

14.967.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : 'They  take  it  in  bulk, 
do  they  not? — ^Yes,  they  take  it  in  bulk. 

14.968.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : The  supjily  of  water 
to  a great  city  like  Birmingham  must  be  a big 
matter  P— I agree.  I will  not  dilate  on  tlie  question 
to-day,' but  I may  say  that  many  views  are  enter- 
tained as  to  the  supply  of  a necessity  of  life  such 
as  water  in  countries  such  as  England. 

14  969  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : But  I understand 
that’ you  do. raise  the  point  that  tho^  who  share 
in  the  benefit  should  equally  share  in  the  burden  ? 
Yes. 

(m)  General. 

47  The  foregoing  evidence  will,  I feel  sure, 
emphasise  the  impression  which  1 desire  to  leave  m 
the  minds  of  the  Commission,  and  that  is,  that 
taking  all  factors  into  consideration,  f'’®  P‘eP°^l 
initiated  in  1910  and  carried  through  in  1911  f®"’ 
enlargement  of  Birmingham  to  ite  presoiit  status 
whereby  its  undertakings  and  branches  of  M'lnicip.a 
activity  are  welded  together  under  one  control,  has 
been  amply  justified. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  great  op|)ortuniti€-i 
for  bettering  the  conditions  of  large  communities 
are  presented  by  a single  and  undivided  contro  , and 
assuming  the  responsible  Authority  is  imbued  with 
the  ability,  spirit  and  fore.sight  necessary  foi  the 
task,  the  result  should  he  highly  siiccessliil. 

48.  Birmingham  has  po.sse.sscd,  and,  1 lielieve,  still 
possesses,  a great  name  for  a successful  Munmipa! 
town,  and  a glance  at  ite  history  will  prove  that  the 
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civic  spirit  and  the  desire  to  improve  in  every  way 
possible  the  conditions  of  the  inhabitants,  has  been 
ever  prominent  amongst  the  members  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  that  reason  I have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that,  although  the  war  and  the  scourge  of 
unemployment  resulting  therefrom  has  to  a very 
large  extent  been  responsible  for  lessening  the 
advantages  of  the  extension,  particularly  in  the 
reduction  of  rates  which  was  foreshadowed  when  the 
scheme  was  inaugurated,  yet  the  extension  and 
enlargement  of  the  City  has  been  justified,  and, 
when  conditions  in  the  country  are  again  normal  and 
the  burden  of  unemployment  and  taxation  is 
lessened,  the  greater  City  will  then  be  able  to  reap 
the  full  benefits  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  inevitably 
accrue  from  the  extension. 

Conclusion. 

49.  There  are,  and,  doubtless,  there  will  be  in  the 
future,  many  other  towns  capable  of  presenting  an 
equally  irresistible  case  for  the  extension  of  their 
boundaries.  I submit  that  the  economic,  administra- 
tive, and  general  advantages  resulting  from  co- 
ordination in  the  government  of  neighbouring  urban 
communities  entirely  outweigh  any  considerations 
that  may  be  accorded  to  the  Counties  by  reason  of 
the  diminution  of  their  areas,  and  the  possible  dis- 
turbance which  may  result  to  their  system  of 
government. 

50.  Careful  consideration  is  clearly  to  be  given  to 
the  extent  to  which  one  Authority  shall  be  allowed 
to  increase  in  area  and  population  while  remaining  a 
wholly  self-governing  body.  It  must  be  remembered 
tliat  a large  Authority  with  a high  rateable  value  is 
in  a financial  position  which  enables  it  to  engage  the 
best  professional  advice  and  assistance  in  all  its 
departments,  a fact  which  is  bound  to  have  beneficial 
results  on  the  whole  community. 


There  are,  to  my  mind,  in  England  and  Wales  far 
too  many  small  Authorities  with  varying  self- 
governing  powers;  Many  of  them  are  too  small  in 
area  and  population  and  too  poor  in  rateable  value 
to  maintain  the  standard  of  government  required  at 
the  present  day  in  the  national  interests. 

I am  glad  to  observe  that  this  view  is  shared  by 
the-  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations,  and  I 
fully  endorse  the  statement  in  paragraph  19  of  their 
Preliminary  Memorandum  to  the  effect  that  the 
number  of  Local  Authorities  should  be  greatly 
reduced,  and  that  those  remaining  should  be  larger 
in  population  and  assessable  value. 


14.960.  (Chairman) : Then  I think  that  we  come 
to  your  conclusions  in  paragraph  49  .P. — Yes. 

14.961.  (Col.  Williams) : On  paragraph  50,  I 

should  like  to  ask  this.  I suppose  that  you  have  not 
in  your  mind  the  number  of  very  small  Authorities 
with  varying  self-governing  powers  that  there  are 
in  England  and  Wales?— No,  and  I have  nothing 
to  add  to  what  I said  when  I dealt  with  the  ques- 
tion of  smaller  Authorities  yesterday. 

14.962.  (Chairman):  I am  sure,  Sir  David,  that 
we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  memoran- 
dum, and  for  all  that  you  have  told  us  in  addition  ? 

I am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  my  Lord.  I have 
been  very  glad  to  come  and  give  yoir  all  the  infor- 
mation I could  to  help  you  in  the  very  important 
task  you  have  to  perform,  in  elucidating  this  very 
difficult  and  complicated  problem,  and  if  I have 
contributed  to  that  in  any  small  degree,  I am  very 
glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 


(Chairman) : I can  assure  you  from  my  own  point 
of  view  you  have  been  most  informing  and  helpful, 
and  we  are  all  obliged  to  you. 

(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  BIRMINGHAM 

EXTENSION,  1911. 

Table  A.— Populations  and  other  Statistics  for  the  Added  Areas. 


Added  District. 

Area  taken  into 
City. 

Populatiofj, 

1901. 

Estimated 

Population, 

1909. 

Rateable  Value, 
1909. 

King’s  Norton  and  Northfield  Urban  District 

Yardley  Rural  District 
Aston  Manor  Borough 

Erdington  Urban  District 

Handsworth  Urban  District  

13,492  acres 
(22,106  acres) 
7,589  acres 
943  „ 

4,550  „ 

3,667  , 

55,500 

(57,120) 

33,946 

77,316 

16,368 

.52,921- 

86,000 

(88,000) 

58.000 

82.000 

32.000 

72.000 

£405,000 

(£420,573) 

£229,326 

£262,201 

£143,785 

£296,979 

* The  figures  m brackets  are  those  relating  to  the  whole  Urban  District  of  King’s  Norton  and  Northfleld. 


Table  B.  Comp  rative  Statement  showing  Represent.ation  of  Added  Areas 
'I'HE  City  Extension. 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER 


Added  District. 


King’s  Norton  and  Northfield  Urban 
(Pai't). 

Yardley  Rural  District  

Aston  Manor  Borough  

Erdington  Urban  District 

Handsworth  Urban  District 


Before  Inclusion  in  City. 


Wards. 


District  12 

8 

6 

5 

5 


.S6 


i Representatives. 


26 

23 

24 
15 
20 


108 


After  Inclusion  in  City. 


Wards. 

Representatives. 

4 

16 

3 

12 

2 

8 

2 

8 

3 

12 

14 

56 
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Table  0.— Death  Rates  in  the  Old  City  and  Added  Areas  before  and  after  the  Extension. 


1901  ... 

1902  ... 

1903  ... 

1904  ... 

1905  ... 

1906  ... 

1907  ... 

1908  ... 

1909  ... 

1910  ... 

1911  ... 

1912  ... 

1913  ... 

1914  ... 

1915  ... 

1916  ... 

1917  ... 

1918  ... 

1919  ... 

1920  ... 

1921  ... 

1922  ... 

1923  ... 


Census  1901 
„ 1911 

„ 1921 


1 

Area  comprised  in 

old  City. 

Death  Rate. 



20.0] 

18.2 

17.5 

19.8 

16.7 

17.5 
17.0 

16.9 

16.6 

14.8 
17.0, 

► Average  17.5 

15.9] 

16.8 



16.6 

16.0 

15.1 

14.1 

17.0 
13.9 
13.9 

12.2 

13.0 
11.8 

► Average  14.7 

i 

1 

Reduction  

169^ 

Area  added  in  1911. 

Area  comprised  in 
enlarged  City. 

Death  Rate. 

Death  Rate. 

12.1] 

17.5] 

12.1 

16.3 

12.2 

15.8 

13.5 

17.7 

12.0 

15.1 

► Average  15. 

12.9 

► Average  12.2 

15.9 

12.2 

15.3 

12.3 

15.3 

12.3 

15.1 

10.5 

13.2 

11. 8J 

16.0  J 

11.1^ 

14.1] 

11.5 

14.9 

11.9 

14.8 

11.8 

14.4 

11.0 

13.5 

10.2 

12.4 

- Average  11.0 

12.6 

15.2 

► Average  13 

11.4 

13.0 

10.3 

12.6 

9.8 

11.3 

10.7 

12.1 

9.7 

11.0 

1 

10% 

15% 

Population. 

523,179 

525,833 

562,448 


Population 

235,884 

314,369 

356,996 


Population. 

759,063 

840,202 

919,444 


Death  Rates  in  the  Added  Areas  in  1910. 

Aston  Manor  Borough  

Erdington  Urban  District 

Handsworth  Urban  District  ...  ...  ••• 

King’s  Norton  and  NorthSeld  Urban  District ... 

Yardley  Rural  District 


1 1 . 9 
8.8 
8.8 
8.5 
8.8 


Mr.  Arthur  Colians,  E.S.A.A. 

(Sir  Byland  Adhins) : When  Mr.  Collins  was  here 
on  the  1st  February,  we  had  interesting  evidence 
from  him  as  to  his  view,  among  other  things,  of  the 
degree  to  which  the  anxieties  of  County  Councils  as 
to  the  extension  and  creation  of  County  Boroughs 
could  legitimately  be  felt.  I have  some  further 
questions  to  ask  on  that,  hut  yesterday  morning  e 
got  into  the  realm  of  financial  adjustment  proper, 
and  if  that  subject  should  he  dealt  with  this  after- 
noon, I would  reserve  my  questions  for  another 
occasion,  and  also  questions  on  the  threatened 
destruction  of  County  government. 

(Chairman) : I think  we  might  proceed  with  ques- 
tions on  financial  adjustment  now,  and  devote 
another  time  to  the  other  matters.  Then  we  may 
go  on  with  the  memorandum  now,  beginning  at 
paragraph  8? 

Incidence  of  Cost  of  Local  Government. 

8.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  union  of  town  and 
country  in  one  administrative  area  or  unit  of  local 
government  so  that  rich  and  poor  may  share  com- 
munal burdens,  this  feature  of  the  English  system 
is  quite  clear,  bearing  in  mind  that  its  origin 
may  he  found  in  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  (1601)  by 
which  the  English  rating  system  was  established— 
the  Poor  Relief  Act,  1601.  The  grouping  of  parishes, 
applying  the  same  principle  territorially,  was 


recalled  and  further  examined. 


developed  in  the  fonnation  of  Poor  Law  Unions  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  as  f.ar  back  as  1819. 

9.  The  establishment  of  County  ■ Councils  in  1888 
applied  the  poor  relief  practice  to  other  local  govern- 
ment purjioses,  with  an  important  difference  which 
seems  to  me  significant,  in  this  sense,  that  while  no 
one  can  deny  that  the  co-operative  principle  is  firmly 
rooted  in  English  local  government,  so  that  town  and 
country  join  in  certain  responsibilities,  this  principle 
cannot  be  carried  too  far,  without  inflicting  too  great 
an  injury  upon  the  town. 

10.  To  my  mind  the  significance  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1888  lies  in  the  fact  that  autonomy 
was  granted  to  towns  of  a certain  size,  for  local 
government  purposes  otherwise  falling  under  the 
control  of  the  County  Council  outside  those 
Boroughs. 

11.  This  principle  was  never  recognised  in  Pool- 
Law’ Union  practice,  although  there  is  of  late  years 
an  increasing  tendency  to  he  observed  for  a grant 
of  local  autonomy  in  matters  of  poor  relief. 


12  It  is  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  all  a matter  of 
degree  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Counties  represent- 
ing the  country  can  call  upon  the  Boroughs  represent- 
ing the  towns  for  financial  aid,  and  there  seems  te 
me  to  be  extraneous  support  for  my  submission  that, 
while  it  is  a matter  of  degree.  Parliament  has  recog- 
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iiisecl  that  some  limit  to  the  application  of  this 
principle  should  he  established.  It  was  so  estab- 
lished in  point  of  fact  in  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1888,  by  granting  financial  as  well  as  administrative 
autonomy  to  Boroughs  with  a population  of  50,000 
persons  or  more. 

13.  The  extraneous  support  to  which  allusion  is 
made  is:  — 

(a)  The  fact  that  when  the  co-operative  principle 
between  town  and  country  was  established 
for  poor  relief  purposes  the  poor  rates  at 
that  time  were  only  a matter  of  a few  pence 
in  the  pound,  and  the  application  of  the 
principle  did  not  impose  any  'material 
burden  upon  the  town  while  maintaining 
the  said  principle. 

(h)  When  County  Councils  were  formed  in  1888 
the  rates  for  County  Council  purposes  were 
then,  and  since  have  increasingly  become, 
greater  than  the  old  poor  relief  rates,  so 
that  the  range  within  which  the  co-opera- 
tive financial  system  could  work,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country,  would  have  been 
very  much  greater  in  extent  had  Parlia- 
ment not  then  set  some  limit  to  the  opera- 
tion of  this  principle. 

(o)  The  steady  and  great  growth  of  the  system 
of  grants-in-aid  from  State  sources  in 
relief  of  local  burdens. 

(d)  It  cannot  be  denied  that  large  towns  have 
problems  of  their  own  which  make  it  con- 
trary to  English  principles  of  local  govern- 
ment that  towns  should  not  be  free  at  the 
will  of  the  burgesses  to  develop  .themselves 
without  control  by  the  country-side 


14,9C3.  (Ckairmaii)  : Have  j'ou  any  further 

observations  on  paragraph  8? — No. 

14,964.  ()8(V  Hyland  Adkins) : I think  that  para- 
graph 8 is  chiefly  history,  except  that  I understand 
you  to  agree  that  it  is  desirable  that  town  and 
country  areas  should  be  united  for  local  government 
jjurposes,  subject  to  a limit? — I am  not  intending  to 
convey  that  it  is  desirable.  I was  rather  pointing 
out  that  it  was  more  or  less  an  established  fact.  If 
I were  asked  whether  it  was  desirable,  I should 
have  to  say,  “ Yes,  but  with  very  .much  less  of  it 
than  there  is  to-day.” 

14,966.  lit  depends  on  the  limits? — Yes. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : I will  deal  with  that  later 
on. 

(Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  paragraph  9. 

14.966.  (Svr  Lewis  Heard) : You  say  in  the  last 
lines  “ this  principle  cannot  be  carried  too  far,  -with- 
out inflicting  too  great  an  injury  upon  the  town.” 
What  had  you  in  mind? — Broadly,  the  result  of  the 
Act  of  1888  has  been  rather  rough  on  Non-County 
Boroughs,  and  the  result  of  fixing  the  limit  of 
population  so  comparatively  higli,  from  the  Non- 
County  Borough  point  of  view,  as  60,UU0,  is  to  carry 
iurtlier  than  is  desirable,  in  my  opinion,  tliis  prin- 
ciple of  the  union  between  town  and  country. 

14.967.  You  speak  of  an  injury  to  the  town?  What 
kind  of  injury  ?— Predominantly  financial.  Although 
perhaps  it  is  of  less  importance  from  my  point  of 
view,  seeing  that  I am  emleavouring  to  lieli)  the 
Commission  as  a finance  man,  it  is  very  hard  for  mo 
to  draw  the  line  between  questions  purely  financial 
and  generally  administrative. 

14.968.  Will  you  illustrate  what  you  mean  as  to 
finance? — A^es,  I will  take  an  example  which  is  by 
this  time  fairly  common.  The  union  of  Non-County 
Boroiighs  with  Counties  for  the  purpose  of  higher 
education  has  been  injurious  both  financially  and 
administratively  to  the  Non-County  Boroughs, 
because  I have  so  frequently  found,  especially  in 
dealing  with  financial  adjustments,  that  the  Borough 
is  regarded  as  a source  from  which  to  draw  funds  for 
general  County  education,  with  not  a great  deal  of 


recognition  on  the  paa-t  of  the  Counties  of  the  fact 
that  the  town  does  require  more  secondary  education 
than  the  average  district  in  the  Counties.  That 
results  in  the  Non-County  "Borough  contributing 
fairly  heavily  to  the  higher'  education  rates  of  the 
County,  and  not  having  sufficient  funds  available 
locally  for  the  development  of  higher  education, 
especially  secondary  schools,  which,  had  it  been  on  its 
own,  it  would  no  doubt  have  provided. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : My  difficulty  in  asking  a 
question  on  that  is  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  ask 
questions  without  going  very  deeply  into  the  general 
considerations.  I should  like  to  ask  for  a dozen 
instances,  and  ask  questions  on  each  of  the  dozen.. 

14.969.  (Sir  Lewis  Heard)  : Did  you  make  yourself 
acquainted  with  the  evidence  given  by  Lord  Long  on 
that  point? — Yes,  I have  read  all  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Commission. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : That  does  not  help  me  in  the 
least. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : It  maj'  help  me,  because  I 
am  in  the  same  quandai'3^ 

14.970.  (Sir  Loewis  Beard) : Lord  Long  stated,  in 
reply  to  some  questions  put  to  him,  that  the  ground 
of  the  apprehensions  of  the  Non-County  Boroughs  in 
1888  was  roughly  that  they  feared  that  it  was  inherent 
in  the  constitution  of  the  County  Councils  that  the 
representation  of  the  Rural  Districts  -would  be  the 
greatest,  and  that  the  towns  would  be  called  upon  to 
contribute  largely  to  expenditure  over  the  incun'ing 
of  which  they  had  an  inadequate  share  of  control  ?-*■ — 
I should  entirely  agree  that  those  apprehensions  have 
been  justified  by  experience. 

14.971.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  First  of  all,  your  final 
phrase  in  paragraph  9 is  “ this  principle  cannot  be 
carried  too  far,  without  inflicting  too  great  an  injury 
upon  the  town.”  Do  you  agree  to  the  converse,  that 
if  this  principle  is  not  carried  far  enough  i-t  will 
inflict  too  great  an  injury  upon  the  County? — 
Certainljf. 

14.972.  And  therefore  that  it  is  a matter  in  which 
the  interests  of  both  have  to  be  equitably  balanced? — 
Certainly. 

14.973.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  representa- 
tion, that  in  itself  need  not  raise  the  question  of  the 
alteration  of  areas?  You  maj'  give,  under  a County 
Council  scheme,  more  I'epresentation  to  certain  areas 
as  they  increase  in  population,  without  creating  them 
County  Boroughs  or  adding  them  to  existing  County 
Boroughs  ? — Quite. 

14.974.  Whatever  it  is,  that  is  a problem  which  is 
detachable  from  the  one  we  are  dealing  with 
immediately? — Yes.  It  is  alwaj^g  possible  to  adjust 
anomalies  in  representation  without  upsetting  the 
areas.  There  is  only  one  set  of  conditions  in  which 
changes  of  the  latter  kind  might  be  required,  that  is 
to  eaj"-,  it  would  be  impossible  to  deal  with  this  merely 
by  representation,  and  it  would  accordingly  be 
necessary  to  proceed  by  way  of  some  alteration  of 
areas,  and  that  would  be  where,  notwithstanding  a 
reasonable  proportionate  increase  in  representation,  a 
County  was  still  predominantly  rural  in  its  represen- 
tation, and  a Non-County  Borough  was  accordingly 
still  in  a very  large  minority,  oven  in  combination  with 
other  Non-County  Boroughs. 

14.975.  I quite  follow.  Unless  a Non-County 
Borough  were  of  unusual  dimensions  and  population, 
it  would  probably  not  in  itself  have  a majority  of  the 
population  of  the  County? — No,  I quite  agree.  I had 
not  meant  to  suggest  that.  I was  dealing  with  cases 
in  which  oven  the  representatives  of  the  whole  of  the 
Non-County  Boroughs  in  a County  were  still  very 
heavily  submerged  by  the  representatives  of  the  rural 
areas  on  the  County  Council. 

14.976.  You  say  that  you  have  come  across  this 
many  times  in  your  experience  as  an  expert  adviser 
in  matters  of  financial  adjustment? — Yes. 

14.977.  Cox-ild  you  give- us  the,  four  most  conspicuous 
cases  in  which  J'ou,  in  your  judgment,  think  that  a 
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Non-County  Borough  or  a highlj'  populated  Urban 
Di.strict  has  not  had  its  proper  quota  of  educational 
advantages  considering  what  it  contributes  to  the 
County  rate? — ^I  shall'  have  no  difficulty  in  satisfying 
the  Oommission  that  on  every  occasion — I cannot 
ohink  at  the  moment  of  any  exception— when  a Non- 
County  Borough  has  finally  got  to  the  point  at  which 
it  is  made  a County  Borough,  there  has  been  a very 
substantial  profit  proved  to  be  made  by  the  County 
out  of  the  higher  education  rate,  a profit  arising  from 
the  great  disparity  between  the  rate  collected  for 
higher  education  purposes  in  the  Non-County  Borough 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  provision  made  in  that 
Non-County  Borough  by  the  County  for  secondary 
and  other  higher  education. 

14.978.  I fully  accept  the  statement  of  your  opinion, 
but  could  you  make  it  easier  for  me  by  giving  three 
or  four  concrete  instances  of  this? — ^Yes. 

14.979.  'Will  you  do  so? — Yes.  It  is  not  easy  to 
do  so  from  mem_ory,  but  I could  hand  in  the  namra 
of  half  a dozen  towns  which  have  been  made  County 
Boroughs  out  of  Non-County  Boroughs  where  this 
element  of  profit  has  arisen.* 

14.980.  It  is  not  only  a question  of  where  an  ele- 
ment of  profit  has  arisen  ? You  are  not  suggesting — no 
witness  at  present  has  suggested — that  in  the  partner- 
ship of  County  life  one  area,  a Non-County  Borough, 
should  receive  back  in  fees,  or  their  equivalent  in  the 
expenditure  within  its  area,  the  exact  amount  which 
it  pays  to  the  common  purse?  Do  you  go  so  far  as 
that  ? — No. 

14.981.  .4nd  therefore  there  has  to  be  an  undue 
disproportion  on  which  your  argument  is  founded? — 
Yes. 

14.982.  Wlien  I ask  for  three  or  four  instances  it  is 
not  in  any  way  to  worry  you,  and  I can  quite  under- 
stand that  no  one  can  be  expected  to  carrv  them  in 
memory,  but  the  question  how  far  there  has  been  a 
disproportion,  you  would  agree,  is  surely  best  tested 
by  having  three  or  four  instances  ? — Surely 

14.983.  And  hearing  what  is  to  be  said  on  both  sides 
of  them? — Yes. 

14.984.  I do  not  want  to  detain  the  Commission 
to-day  upon  that,  but  I only  want  to  make  that  point?  ' 
—Yes. 

14,986.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I have  always  been 
interested  in  this  aspect  of  the  inquiry.  'Would  you 
mind  repeating  the  proposition,  because  I got  a little 
confused? — ^Yes.  Sir  Hyland  has  rather  drawn  me 
off  the  original  point  1 was  endeavouring  to  make  by 
reducing  my  suggestion  to  one  merely  of  finance. 

14.986.  (Sir  Itijland  Adkins) : I wa.s  only  taking 

one  point  at  a time? — The  Commission  will  remember 
that  in  his  original  question  Sir  Lewie  Beard  asked 
me  to  give  instances  in  which  the  financial  dis- 
advantages of  being  a Non-County  Borough  were 
combined  with — I will  use  the  phrase  without 
offence — deficiencies  of  service.  A.s  to  those  de- 
ficiencies of  service  in  any  technical  subject  like 
higher  education,  the  Commission  would  obviously  be 
better  assisted  by  a higher  education  expert,  but  1 
can  say  this,  that  when  one  goes  into  the  adjustments 
which  arise  out  of  those  cases,  one  finds 
almost  universally  so  great  a disparity  between 
collection  and  expenditure,  collection  of  higher  edu- 
cation rates  and  expenditure 

14.987.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Payment  from  the 
Non-County  Borough  into  what  Sir  Hyland  has 
described  as  a common  fund? — Yes.  I find  such  a 
disparity  between  the  contribution  from  the  Non- 
County  Borough  to  the  common  pool,  and  the  con- 
tribution of  the  County  for  higher  education,  i.e., 
the  expense  of  the  County  in  the  Non-County 
Borough  for  higher  education,  that  I go  to  the 
expert  man  (and  all  my  views  are  founded  upon  my 
inquiries  of  the  expert  man),  I go  to  the  llducation 
Seci'etary  and  say,  “ I cannot  understand  this  dis- 
parity; will  you  give  me  an  explanation  of  it?  ” 


* SeeQ.  15,013. 


14.988.  You  use  the  word  “ disparity?  ” — I mean 
the  disparity  between  the  contribution  of  A area  to 
the  County  Council  and  the  expenditure  of  the 
County  Council  in  A area.  When  I ask  for  an  ex- 
planation of  that  disparity,  it  is  my  general  experi- 
ence to  find  that  the  Education  Secretary  of  the 
Borough  at  once  says,  (1)  “ We  are  short  of  secon- 
dary school  accommodation.”  Sometimes  in  addi- 
tion to  (1)  he  says,  (2)  “ Our  secondary  school  scholars 
go  into  a neighbouring  city  or  County  Borough,” 
or  (3)  “ We  have  been  trying  to  get  special  classes 
for  our  special  local  staffs  and  have  not  been  able 
to  do  so  except  by  the  laid  of  the  local  polytechnic, 
which  some  of  us  have  subsidised.”  It  is  that  kind 
of  evidence,  which  I get  when  I test  this  disparity 
between  contribution  and  cost,  which  leaves  me  in 
no  doubt  that  I can  answer  Sir  Lewis  Beard^s  ques- 
tion easily  by  half  a dozen  good  instances. 

14.989.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : We  are  all  the  more 
anxious  to  get  from  you  four  or  six  of  the  best 
instances  of  what  you  have  said,  'because  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  not  only  does  each  case  require 
its  own  investigation,  but  that  the  question  of  money 
contributed  by  a NomCounty  Borough  and  benefits 
received  is  not  the  simplest  of  questions?— No. 

14.990.  Where  the  secondary  school  or  any  edu- 
cational institution  is  located  in  the  Non-County 
Borough,  the  Non-County  Borough  receives  some 
benefit  from  the  fact  that  others  who  do  not  belong 
to  it  are  taught  in  that  place;  there  are  people 
coming  in  there,  and  so  on?  'I  am  not  pressing  that 
far,  but  I mean  it  is  not  an  easy  problem  to  describe 
in  one  short  formula? — No. 

14.991.  Now  I want  to  ask  you  this.  Do  you 
consider  that  the  problem  of  urban  and  rural  areas 
within  a County  can  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  on 
this  principle  of  financial  balance  between  the  two 
kinds  of  area  in  the  County? — On  that  principle 
■alone?  No,  I should  not. 

14.992.  Now  is  it  not  a fact  that  there  is  a good 
deal  of  community  of  interest  between  the  people  who 
live  in  towns  in  a County  and  the  people  who  live 
in  villages  in  a County? — I suppose  there  must  ba 
some  community  of  interest,  more  or  less.  It  is  a 
question  of  degree  again. 

14.993.  You  admit  'its  existence  a little  reluc 
tantly,  apparently ?— No,  I am  not  wishing  to. 

14.994.  You  have  been  trained  for  many  years  U 
help  in  the  very  difficult  problems  of  financial  ad 
justments,  and  not  always,  but  mainly,  you  havi 
been  advising  the  Boroughs? — Mjainly,  ye.s. 

14.995.  Therefore  your  mind  has  had  to  be 
directed,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  public,  to 
the  question  of  adju.stanent  between  the  two  in  which 
their  interests  for  the  moment  are  considered  to  be 
different? — Yes. 

14.996.  Supposing  that,  instead  of  your  having 
that  class  of  experience,  it  had  been  your  experience 
to  try  to  'administer  the  laws  in  a County  area, 
do  not  you  think  that  you  would  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  a groat  deal  in  common  be- 
tween the  tO'Wns  in  a County  and  the  rural  ai'eas 
in  a County? — .1  think  there  must  be. 

14.997.  And  if  there  must  be,  the.se  criteria  of 
how  much  money  raised  from  the  one  type  of  area 
is  ex>ent  exclusively  in  that  or  in  the  other  are 
not  conclusive  criteria  as  to  their  relations?  1 hey 
are  important,  but  you  would  not  say  that  they 
wore  conclusive? — ^I  agree  that  one  cannot  test 
these  things  wholly  'by  finance,  but,  hum'an  nature 
being  what  it  is,  the  financial  result  does  affect  the 
mind  of  the  local  person  who  is  constantly  paying 
for  much  more  than  he  gets,  as  ho  believes. 

14.998.  Do  not  imagine  tliat  1 do  not  think  that 
there  may  be  cases  in  which  it  is  grossly  unjust, 
because  we  know  what  human  nature  is,  but, 
speaking  generally,  the  more  the  members  of  a com- 
munity are  conscious  of  their  partnership  with 
others  in  a common  local  government  organisation, 
the  less  stress  would  they  lay  on  the  presumed 
advantage  or  disadvantage  that  they  had  in  corn- 
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parison  with  the  other  partners,  would  not  they? — 
I should  think  so. 

14,999.  I mean  the  more  perfect  the  partnership, 
the  less  likely  each  partner  is  to  look  meticulously 
whether  his  partner  has  a shilling  or  two  more  than 
he  has? — That  certainly  sounds  logical  to  me. 

16.000.  Therefore,  your  comments  here  are  quite 
naturally  and  properly  rather  concerned  with  the 
point  of  view  which  fixes  its  mind  on  the  difference 
of  interest  between  town  and  rural  areas,  than  on 
their  combination  in  County  government? — Let  me 
admit  at  once  that,  in  so  far  as  a man  who  is 
accustomed  to  deal  with  both  sides,  as  I am,  can  be 
biased,  you  would  be  quite  right  in  saying  that  my 
mind  sought  rather  for  differences  than  for  points 
of  union. 

15.001.  I did  not  use  the  word  “ biased”? — But 
that  is  what  your  question  amounts  to? 

16.002.  Not  to  bias,  but  to  a paidioular  point  of 
view,  which  is  rather  a different  thing?  I draw  a 
great  distinction  myself  between  a suggestion  of  bias, 
which  must  unintentionally  affect  fairness,  and  a 
suggestion  of  difference  in  point  of  view,  which  is 
looking  at  things  in  a different  perspective  ? I do 
not  suggest  bias?— I should  not  be  offended  if  you 
did. 

16.003.  I want  to  pursue  this  inquiry  entirely 
detached  from  what  are  illegitimate  considerations? 
— I agree. 

(Sir  Walter  I^icholas) : In  paragraph  9 you  have 
dealt  with  this  matter  in  general,  but  Sir  Lewis 
Beard  has  brought  it  down  rather  to  a particular 
instance  ? 

(Sir  Lewis _ Beard)  : No,  I asked  Mr.  Collins  for 
any  illustration  which  he  could  give  me.  I did  not 
introduce  the  subject  of  education.  I asked  him  a 
general  question. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : It  is  in  consequence  of 
what  Sir  Lewis  asked  that  we  have  been  brought 
down  to  a particular  instance? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)-.  1 think  that  it  is  rather  in 
consequence  of  what  you  and  Sir  Ryland  asked  him, 
but  it  does  not  matter. 

15.004.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : But  it  was  Sir 
Lewis’s  question  which  first  brought  out  the  illustra- 
tion which  you  gave  in  relation  to  education,  surely  ? 
You  complained  a short  time  ago  that  Sir  Ryland 
had  rather  taken  you  away  from  what  Sir  Lewis 
had  asked  you?  Your  paragraph  here  is'  perfectly 
general,  at  any  rate? — Yes. 

15.005.  Now  we  have  got  down  to  a particular 
instance  in  illustration  of  your  paragraph? — ^Yes. 

15.006.  And  an  instance  where  you  say  that  you 
are^  able  to  show  that  the  Non-County  Borough  has 
suffered  financially  and  otherwise  on  this  co-opera- 
tive principle  which  you  deal  with  in  this  paragraph? 
— Yes 

16,0017.  But  I suppose  in  the  same  question  of 
adjustments  there  would  be  other  matters,  such  as 
the  police,  in  respect  of  which  the  same  Borough 
may  have  been^  the  gainer.?— Yes.  Speaking  frran 
memory,  I think  that  that  was  the  case  in 
Darlington. 

16,008.  I am  not  quarrelling  with  the  reasons 
which  you  have  given  on  educational  grounds.  I 
tlnpk  that  there  is  some  force  in  the  observations 
which  you  have  made,  but  they  may  be  outweighed 
by  other  advantages  which  the  Non-County  Borough 
obtains  in  the  shape  of  extra  police  compared  with 
what  they  would  be  proportionately  entitled  to? — 
That  is  quite  right. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I come  from  a district  in 
which  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  litigation  with 
r^ard  to  certain  matters.  'We  complained  about 
education  and  they  said : “Oh,  but  look  at  what 
you  get  in  police/’ 

Lloyd) ; More  than  you  wanted ! 

16  009.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Sir  Ryland  has 

uealt  with  the  co-operative  principle.  Even  aseuin- 
ing  that  the  Borough  has  some  loss  in  respect  of 


the  advantages  which  it  gets  from  secondary  educa- 
tion, and  the  County  has  some  gain,  to  a very  large 
extent  the  Borough  draws  from  the  County  for  its 
clerks  and  other  persons  following  similar  occupa- 
tions?—-Do  you  mean  that  there  is  a substantial 
amount  of  sharing  of  official  work? 

15.010.  They  draw  a lot  of  their  clerical  staff  from 
the  surrounding  countryside? — Yes. 

16.011.  And  to  that  extent  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Borough  do  get  the  advantage  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion which  is  provided  in  the  County  area?— To  that 
extent,  I think  that  they  would. 

15.012.  What  you  would  have  to  look  at  on  the 

whole  is  the  balance  with  regard  to  all  the  services? 

Yes,  and  my  general'  answer  to  you,  since  you  are 
dealing  with  it  on  quite  general  lines,  would  be  this, 
that  the  volume  of  the  claim  for  compensation  made 
upon  the  constitution  of  a Non-County  Borough  into 
a County  Borough  is  a fairly  good  answer  to  the 
suggestion  that  on  the  whole  things  might  about 
square,  if  that  suggestion  was  ever  made.  There  is  so 
great  a disparity  as  to  leave  one  in  very  little  doubt 
that  the  explanation  of  the  difference  or  disparity  is, 
in  the  main,  the  comparative  inadequacy  of  the  ser- 
vices in  comparison!  with  the  contribution. 

15.013.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) ; You  agree  that  we 
can  test  the  degi'ee  to  which  that  applies  better  by- 
dealing  with  three  or  four  instances? — il  have  before 
me  Mr.  Gibbon  s table  of  County^  Boroughs  con- 
stituted since  1888.  I will  give  you  six  or  seven  cases 
in  which  you  will  find  this  to  be  true.  Will  you  turn 
to  page  184  of  Part  I of  the  Minutes  of  Evidence? 
These  are  mostly  cases  I have  personally  dealt  with, 
and  I think  you  may  take  it  that  local  evidence 
could  be  given  in  support  of  what  I have  said  as 
to  the  'dLsparity  between  cost  and  contribution,  not 
merely  on  higher  education,  but  generally.  They 
are  Blackpool,  Deivsbury,  Rotherham,  Southend 
Southport,  Wakefield,  Wallasey. 

15.014.  (Air.  Britchard) ; What  do  you  say  with 

regard  to  them? — I was  casting  my  mind  back  to 
dealing  with  their  claims  in  various  ways.  In  all 
those^  towns  I think  we  should  find  that  there  was 
sufficient  disparity  between  contribution  to  the 
County  Council  and  benefits  received  from  County- 
Council  as  measured  by  cost . 

15.015.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  I was  going  to 
suggest  you  should  put_  it  like  that.?— To  justify 
inquiry  by  the  Commission  as  to  the  quality  or 
sufficiency  of  the  service  given  which  caused  that 
disparity. 

^ 15,016.  AVhen  you  talk  about  costs,  you  mean  pro- 
vision as  represented  by  cost?— Yes. 

16, Oil.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  You  have  a great 
advantage  over  ordinary  folks  like  me  in  the  fact 
that  you  were  in  all  these  cases,  and  even  now 
remember  something  about  all  of  them.  AVith  the 
Chaiaman  s permission  I propose  on  the  next  occasion 
uhen  you  are  before  us  to  ask  you  questions  on  some 
or  all  of  those  cases.? — ^Yes. 

16.018.  (Col.  Williams) : There  is  no  relation 

between  the  disparity  of  contribution  and  the 
particular  service  rendered?  I think  that  the  dis- 
parity of  contribution  entirely  arises  out  of  the 
greater  rateable  value  in  the  more  closely  populated 
areas?— iln  many  cases  that  is  not  so.  The  disparity 
in  some  cases  arises,  as  I have  satisfied  myself,  solely 
be-cause  of  the  lack  of  pTovision. 

15.019.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : What  does  that  mean? 

— lhat  means  in  areas  which  are  in  all  respects  about 
tJie  average  of  the  County  in  relative  rateable 
capacity  in  class  of  population  and  trade.  Take 
Wakefield  and  the  West  Riding:  AVakefield  is  the 
VAest  Riding  in  all  essential  respects,  and  yet  in 
VV  akefield,  which  is  a comparatively  poor  place,  you 
find  claims  arising  of  a substantia!  character  for  losses 
on  various  services.  I have  a claim  before  me  at 
this  moment,  and  casting  my  mind  back  to  interviews 
that  I have  had  with  departmental  officers,  I am  left 
convinced  that  those  disparities  arise  from  no  other 
cii cumstances  than  inadequacy  of  provision. 
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16.020.  {Gol.  Williams)  : But  surely  it  must  in  tlie 
nature  of  things  be  a cheaper  obligation  to  have  to 
provide  services  for  a large  population  close  together 
than  for  an  area  spread  over  a County  ? — Yes,  but  if 
there  is  no  provision  at  all? 

16.021.  I agree? — Or  if  there  is  nothing  to  speak 
of? 

16.022.  The  difficulties  in  providing  for  a big  area 
must  involve  greater  cost  according  to  the  population 
than  they  do  for  a smaller  compact  area? — It  varies. 

16.023.  The  rateable  value  is  much  greater  in  a 
Borough  or  in  an  Urban  District? — Sometimes  the 
disparity,  as  we  are  using  the  term  to  mean  some- 
thing we  all  follow,  does  arise  from  very  little  more 
than  this  difierence  in  the  rateable  capacity,  as  I call 
it.  A seaside  town  sometimes  has  a good  many 
entertainment  places  which  are  essentially  a source 
of  profit,  even  if  the  Borough  were  provided  with 
everything  it  could  need.  In  those  cases  no  doubt 
some  of  the  compensation  is  due  to  that  circumstance, 
and  to  that  circumstance  .alone.  But  one  cannot  deal 
with  a good  many  of  the  chief  administrative  officers 
of  a town  without  finding  that  their  own  Committees’ 
and  their  own  town’s  idea  of  what  they  require  to 
meet  their  needs  is  considerably  more  than  the  County 
Council  have  thought  reasonable  to  put  in.  That  is 
the  spirit  in  which  I am  thinking  of  this  particular 
mattei'. 

15.024.  Assuming  that  the  town  had  got  exactly 
all  the  eductioiual  facilities  it  should  have,  even  then 
the  question  of  rateable  value  must  have  some  relation 
to  the  question  of  charge? — Quite,  but  where  in  the 
average  County  Borough  case  you  generally  find  it, 
the  assessable  value  per  head  of  population  of  the 
Borough  made  into  a County  Borough  is  less  than  the 
average  throughout  the  whole  County.  You  would 
not  expect  to  find  very  much  of  this  disparity  repre- 
sented merely  by  superfluous  or  inexpensive  rateable 
value. 

16.025.  As  a matter  of  fact,  what  is  your  general 
experience  as  to  the  rateable  value  per  head  of  popu- 
lation in  the  Boroughs  as  compared  with  the  Counties  ? 
Is  it  more  or  less? — Except  in  seaside  towns  the  rate- 
able value  per  head  of  population  in  most  of  the 
Boroughs  is  less  than  the  average  of  the  County. 

{Chairman):  Shall  we  pass  now  to  paragraph  10? 

16.026.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : On  paragraph  10, 

may  I ask  one  question  ? Are  we  to  take  it  that  the 
significance  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888 
lies  in  the  fact  that  autonomy  was  granted  to  a 
certain  number  of  towns,  rather  than  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  a reorganisation  of  County  government? — I 
beg  your  pardon;  if  you  will  read  paragraphs  9 and 
10  together,  that  is  to  say  if  you  do  not  divorce 
paragraph  10  from  its  context,  you  will  see  that  I am 
speaking  in  a financial  sense  entirely.  If  you  read 
paragraph  10  in  the  light  of  the  iireceding  para- 
graph, I think  that  you  will  find  that  I am  speaking 
entirely  from  the  financial  point  of  view. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Then  paragraph  11  is  really 
the  same  thing? 

15.027.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard):  I wanted  to  ask  a 
question  on  paragraph  11?  Is  it  not  a fact  that  in 
recent  years  it  has  been  more  and  more  the  usual 
practice  for  Poor  Law  Unions  to  be  coterminous  with 
large  towns  ? — Yes,  that  is  a recent  development. 

16.028.  Sheffield,  Leeds,  and  Newcastle  are 
examples? — I could  quote  Leeds  and  Liverpool  as  the 
leading  examples.  Liverpool  was  in  the  last  Session 
but  one.  Leeds  is  in  Committee  on  Tuesday  next, 
and  Sheffield  is  under  consideration. 

15.029.  {Chairman) : What  is  the  Bill  for  P Is  it 
for  the  Poor  Law  Unions  to  be  coterminous  with  the 
town? — Almost  so  in  the  case  of  Leeds.  In  the  case 
of  Liverpool  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  Leeds  there  is 
a slight  overlapping  of  area.  It  is  an  amalgamation 
of  a lot  of  separate  Poor  Law  districts  and  Parishes. 

15.030.  {Sir  William  Middlebrook)  : Would  not  you 
put  it  more  correctly  by  saying  that  the  whole  of  the 
Municipal  area  would  be  wdthin  one  Poor  Law  area? 
— That  would  be  putting  it  much  more  correctly. 


15,031.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : And  that  would  not  in 
any  way  vitiate  the  principle  which  you  say  is  hardly 
recognised?  That  would  be  in  accoi’d  with  the  old 
principle  of  the  Poor  Law  that  the  rich  should  help 
the  poor,  and  that  the  Union  should  not  be  a Union 
of  wealthy  parishes  only?  The  mere  fact  that  a 
certain  number  of  those  wealthy  parishes  form  a 
great  city  may  be  a very  good  reason  for  having  the 
whole  of  that  aggregation  of  wealthy  parishes  in  one 
Union  only  for  obvious  administrative  convenience, 
but  it  does  not  get  rid  of  the  old  principle  that  the 
benefits  of  the  Poor  Law  should  be  so  administered 
that  the  rich  help  the  poor? — No,  but  it  has  gone  a 
little  further  than  that.  The  tendency  of  the  last 
few  years  certainly  has  been  for  a large  city  to 
consider  itself  as  a separate  Poor  Law  district  which 
should  not  be  linked  up  with  substantial  parts  of 
the  County,  and,  without  examining  the  financial 
circumstances  in  each  particular  case,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  me  to  say  that  that  was  dictated  by  any 
desire  for  financial  gain  to  the  city,  because  in  Poor 
Law  cases  the  union  of  town  and  country  generally 
resulted,  before  unemployment  came  in,  in  a benefit 
to  the  town,  that  is  to  say  it  was  the  town  which 
provided  the  expense  and  the  country  which  provided 
the  revenue  in  Poor  Law  oases.  It  was  always  the 
complaint  of  a good  many  substantial  country 
parishes  that  they  had  no  pauperism  and  that  it 
was  the  towns  which  caused  it. 

15.032.  It  varies  throughout  the  country.  But  at 
any  rate  the  principle  was  that  they  should  be  yoked 
together  for  a common  good,  whichever  partner  got 
the  benefit? — In  Poor  Law  cases  that  was  always  the 
case  up  to  the  last  few  years,  but  that  was  within  a 
very  much  narrower  field  than  the  County. 

15.033.  {Col.  Williams) : If  that  is  carried  out  now, 
that  is  to  say  a unification  of  the  Poor  Law  within  the 
Boroughs  separate  from  the  outside  districts,  the 
Borough  would  have  a claim  for  compensation  if  the 
outside  districts  were  left  with  less  paupers? — Yes. 

15.034.  It  may  be  no  advantage  to  the  outside  dis- 
tricts?— The  Act  of  1913  would  apply.  It  may  be  no 
advantage  to  the  outside  districts,  but  as  compensa- 
tion, as  has  been  rightly  said,  does  not  give  you  the 
whole  of  your  loss,  the  outside  area  going  away  does 
benefit. 

15.035.  Not  necessarily,  because  it  may  be  left  with 
a very  much  smaller  area  with  all  its  organisation  to 
run.? — It  is  tacked  on  to  a separate  Union  as  a rule. 
The  answer  may  not  be  appropriate  to  the  question, 
but  I am  prompted  to  say  that  wherever  we  have  had 
an  alteration  of  Union  boundaries  for  some  years 
past,  the  areas  outside  the  town,  which  have  been 
comprised  within  an  alteration  of  Union  boundaries 
scheme,  have  generally  asked  themselves  : “ Now  what 
is  going  to  be  the  financial  effect  of  this  alteration 
upon  us?  It  we  can  get  out  to  a neighbouring 
agricultural  Union  and  save  money,  we  will  get  out,” 
that  is  to  say,  ‘‘  If  we  can  get  off  with  a lower 
rate,  we  will  get  out.”  That  was  a striking  part  of 
the  Liverpool  Corporation’s  scheme  for  the  amalgama- 
tion of  their  areas.  They  brought  within  the  new 
amalgamated  Union  about  six  areas  outside,  which 
put  up  a stout  fight  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee to  get  freedom,  and  the  Committee  said  “ Wo 
will  not  determine  this,  but  will  leave  it  to  a Local 
Inquiry  to  decide  it.”  A Local  Inquiry  was  held, 
they  proved  that  they  would  bo  lionefitcd  by  going 
out,  but  they  had  to  stop  in. 

{Chairman) : Shall  we  pass  on  to  paragraph  12  P 

15.036.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : May  1 ask  one  ques- 
tion on  that?  You  use  the  phrase  here  “ the  extent 
to  which  Counties  representing  the  country  can  call 
upon  the  Boroughs  representing  the  towns  for 
financial  aid”? — Yes. 

1-5,037.  Is  that  the  right  perspective?  'I'he 
Counties,  using  the  ivord  in  the  sense  of  levying  a 
common  rate,  represent  the  towns  and  the  country 
alike  within  their  area.  It  is  not  exclusively  a rural 
area  calling  upon  an  exclusively  urban  area  to  help 
it,  it  is  the  union  of  the  two  which  calls  on  both  for 
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help,  is  it  not.'' — That  is  to  say,  the  union  of  the  rural 
area  and  the  smaller  towns? 

15.038.  Of  all  towns  under  50,000? — Yes. 

15.039.  I am  not  talking  about  Birmingham  or 
great  cities.  I do  not  want  to  be  too  meticulous,  but 
you  use  the  word  here  as  if  the  Counties  represent  the 
rural  areas  only,  and  they  call  upon  the  towns  to  help 
them.  A County,  by  law  and  by  history  and  every- 
thing else,  is  an  amalgamation  and  combination  of 
tow7is  and  countryside  within  it? — Yes. 

15.040.  It  is  only  an  indication  of  the  little  differ- 
ence that  there  may  be  between  us  as  to  the  right 
pm-.spective  in  which  to  ■ look  at  these  things?— In 
drawing  paragraph  12,  I never  had  perspective  or 
b.slance  in  my  mind  at  all,  except  as  between  the 
County  Councils  on  the  one  hand  and  the  large  towns 
which  are  autonomous  on  the  other. 

15.041.  A person  speaking  with  very  great 
authority  may  jnislead  pei-sons  like  myself  by  the  par- 
ticular way  in  which  the  sentence  is  put  together? — 

I think  that  I should  have  had  to  put  it  much  more 
artfully  tlian  that  if  I had  wanted  to  mislead  you. 

I had  not  any  intention  of  doing  otherwise  than 
expressing  it  in  commonly  accepted  terms. 

15.042.  I thought  that  put  in  this  way  it  rather 
lo,st  some  of  its  reality  as  an  argument  if  you  did  not 

recognise  that  a County  is  both  rural  and  urban  ? If 

you  please. 

15.043. ^  OS'v-?'  Letois  Beard)  : The  question  whether 
an  ai'ea  is  a proper  ai-ea  for  local  government  depends 
to  some  extent,  as  far  ns  it  depends  upon  financial 
considerations,  upon  whether,  if  that  area  is  con- 
stituted a separate  area  for  certain  purposes  and  is 
rated  for  those  purposes  according  to  assessment,  the 
rating  as  between  the  different  parts  of  the  area  will 
be  roughly  fair? — Yes. 

15.044.  And  if  the  rating  of  any  particular  part 
is  very  high,  or  substantially  high,  compared  with 
the  representation  which  that  particular  part  holds 
in  the  governing  bod.y,  there  may  be  a case  for  an 
alteration  ? — Yes. 

15.045.  I'hat  is  a part  of  the  case,  but  not  the  whole 
case? — Yes. 

15.046.  That  was  one  of  the  points  discussed  in  the 
House  of  Lords? — Yes. 

15.047.  Had  j'ou  something  of  that  kind  in  your 
mind,  that  j'ou  were  considering  that  kind  of  ques- 
tion? Yes,  quite  a genei'al  issue  between  towi7  and 
counti'y — that  is  to  say,  the  large  towns  on  the  one 
side  and  the  rest  of  the  countj'y  on  tlio  other. 

15.048.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  It  is  between  the 
large  towns  on  one  side  and  the  mixed  area  of  the 
County  on  the  other  side.  But  it  may  also  be  that 
within  the  Administrative  County  with  a uniform 
rate  for  uniform  purposes  the  rate  may  produce  more, 
becau.se  of  the  asse,seable  value,  in  some  part  of  the 
County  than  it  does  in  the  other? — Yes. 

15.049.  And  if  that  inequality  were  entirely 
remedied,  part  of  the  country  could  not  be  adminis- 
tered at  all? — should  think  that  that  is  not  over- 
stated. 

16.050.  It  is  a question  of  degree? — Yes. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : I think  that  is  how  I put  it. 
(Ghairman):  Now  may  we  pass  to  paragraph  13? 

15.051.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  With  regard  to  “ (c) 
The  steady  and  great  growth  of  the  sj'stem  of  gnants- 
in-aid  from  State  sources  in  relief  of  local  burdens," 
have  you  any  figures  as  to  the  amount  of  those  grants 
compared  with  local  expenditure  ? — The  present 
gr-ante  from  State  sources  are  one-third  of  the  total 
cost  of  local  government  in  the  country. 

15.052.  I have  some  figures  from  the  County  of 
Lancashire,  and  in  their  case  the  total  grants  were 
pist  half  the  expenditure.  Are  they  gi'eater  for 
County  Councils  because  the  State-aidcM  sendees  are 
.'idministered  'by  County  Councils  and  the  non-State- 
aided  services  are  generally  administered  by  the 
minor  Authorities  ? — That  is  so. 

15.053.  (il/7‘.  Biddell) : Do  you  know  what  the 

figiue  was  in  1888.  that  figure  which  is  one-third 


now? — I have  heard  the  figure  mentioned,  but  I can- 
not reciall  it.  It  was  very  much  less.  I should  doubt 
if  it  reached  one-eighth  in  1888. 

15.054.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  Since . 1888  there  has 
been  a great  increase  in  the  police  grant,  a very 
great  increase  in  the  education  grants,  and  an  increase 
in  the  main  road  subsidies,  and  in  the  subsidies  for 
maternity  and  child  welfare  and  venereal  disease — 
those  occur  to  me  as  instances  of  increase.? — Yes. 

15.055.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  Do  you  include  in  your 

^ants-in-aid  the  subsidy  with  regard  to  housing.? 

15.056.  (Sir  Hyland  AdJeins) : I do  not  quite  follow' 

how'  the  fact  mentioned  in  (a),  avith  avhich  we  ail 
agree,  bears  on  your  argument?  The  extraneous 
support,  you  say,  is 'a  matter  of  degree,  and  Parlia- 
ment has  recognised  some  limit  to  co-operative  local 
government?  You  gay  that  that  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  w'hen  they  established  it  with  regard  to 
•Poor  Daw  relief — ^vhich  is  one  subject  by  itself  is  it 
not .? — Yes.  ’ 

111, 057.  It  was  not  very  heavy,  and  therefore  any 
section  of  the  public  which  paid  more  than  they 
should  have  paid  was  not  so  great.  You  say  that  fhe 
range  within  whidh  the  co-operative  financial  system 
could  work,  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  would  have 
been  gi-eater  in  extent  if  great  towns  with  popula- 
tiong  above  50,000  had  come  into  it? — Yes. 

15,058.  On  the  ground  that  if  Birmingham  had 
been  part  of  W^arwickshire,  Birmingham  w'ould  have 
paid  a much  larger  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the 
ordinary  County  services,  much  more  than  it  W'Ould 
have  got  the  benefit  of? — Yes. 

15,069.  I follow  (a)  and  (h),  but  'how  does  (c),  with 
regard  to  grants-in-aid  from  State  sources,  affect  the 
argument  one  way  or  the  other.? — I think  that  it 
does,  from  this  point  of  view.  iSupposing  there  had 
been  no  State  grant  to-day,  for  example,  for  police, 
if  you  like,  the  sharing  of  the  burden  on  a co-opera- 
tive basis  between  tow'n  and  country  would  have 
involved  a very  much  greater  amount  for  adjustment 
on  a co-operative  basis  than  it  does  when  the  police 
grant  now  amounts  to  half  the  expense. 

15.060.  In  other  "words,  the  development  of  grants- 
in-aid  reduces  the  area  of  difference?— Yes. 

15.061.  I thought  that  you  meant  it  was  the  other 
way  P — No. 

16.062.  The  first  two  categories  which  you  quote — 
(a)  and  (6) — are  to  show  that  in  the  existing  legisla- 
tion- a limit  is  contemplated  ? — Yes. 

15.063.  (c)  does  not  show  that  quite  in  the  same 
"way  ? — It  is  from  a different  angle.  What  1 was 
pointing  out  was  that  if  these  services  were  not  State- 
aided,  this  disparity  in  cost  -and  contribution  would 
be  very  much  greater  than  it  is  to-day. 

16.064.  When  you  come  to  (d),  is  not  the  converse 
true,  that  there  are  problems  with  regard  to  -the 
countryside  which  could  not  be  dealt  with  without 
partnership  with  the  town? — Again  we  agi’ee.  It  is 
only  a matter  of  degree. 

15.065.  If  the  countryside  hampered  the  develop- 
ment of  a city  like  Birmingham,  it  would  be  bad  for 
the  whole  country,  and  if  a town  wrapped  itself  in 
graceful  garmente  of  isolation,  then  persons  living 
in  difficult  remote  places  would  not  have  a dog’s 
chance  of  being  educated  ?— That  would  be  very 
likely  true,  I think. 

15.066.  In  other  words,  they  are  necessary  to  each 
other? — Yes.  Again  we  are  in  agreement,  I think. 

It  is  only  a question  of  degree. 

(Ghairman) : Shall  we  pass  now  to  “ Limit  to 

Financial  Partnership  ” — paragraph  14? 


Limit  to  Financial  PjVrtneiiship. 

14.  It  is  not  easy  "to  maintain  that  these  questions 
are  not  predominantly  financial,  although  they  are 
manifestly  administrative  in  a wider  sense.  It  is 
in  accordance  with  my  experience  that  town  and 
country  have  each  "their  own  special  requirements 
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involving  finance,  one  exceeding  tlie  other  in  its 
needs,  according  to  the  particular  service  under 
review,  and  in  the  extent  of  their  requirements.  As 
a consequence  it  would  appear  to  follow  that  the 
local  government  administrative  machine  will  only 
work  smoothly  when  a limit  to  financial  partnership 
is  recognised,  and  a town  may  he  left  with  the  know- 
ledge that  as  its  population,  financial  resources,  and 
public  services  develop  it  may  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  it  may  become  autonomous  even  from  the 
monetary  point  of  view. 

1.5,067.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : There  may  be  a limit 
to  financial  partnership,  hut  there  are  two  ways  of 
limiting  that,  are  there  not?  One  is  to  limit  it 
to  certain  subjects.  Supposing  you  have  a Non- 
County  Borough  which  is  in  partnership  with  the 
County  only  for  certain  purposes,  and  for  a number 
of  other  purposes,  very  important  and  very  intimate, 
lias  complete  autonomy? — ^Yes. 

16,068.  It  ii3  not  necessary  for  the  complete  sequence 
to  say  that  it  must  look  forward  to  a day  when_  it 
becomes  autonomous  even  from  the  monetary  point 
of  view?  It  is  now  autonomous  from  the  monetary 
point  of  view,  with  the  exception  of  certain  services 
which  up  to  the  present  are  considered  to  be  services  of 
general  County  application?  That  is  so,  is  it  not? 

Yes,  but'  you  would  not  desire  to  take:  credit  from 
the  County  point  of  view  for  the  fact  that  when  we 
were  dealing  with  the  County  you  claimed  the  town 
in  union  with  the  country,  and  now,  when  we  come 
to  a case  in  which  there  is  a small  town  which  is 
autonomous,  say  that  there  is  a different  balance  to 
be  established?  I am  of  opinion  myself  that  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  trouble  is  that  the  small  Non- 
County  Borough  has  not  sufficient  autonomy  at 
present  and  is  linked  up  with  the  County  for  too 
many  purposes. 

16.069.  We  are  getting  the  issues  between  us  more 
cleaiV  defined.  You  are  speaking  here  about  the 
limit  to  financial  partnership  ?— Yes. 

16.070.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  that  is 
limited— by  abolishing  the  partnership  altogether,  in 
the  case  of  County  Boroughs,  and  by  the  partner  - 
ship in  the  case  of  Non-County  Boroughs  being  more 
limited  in  its  content  and  application  than  in  other 
cases? — Yes. 

15.071.  And  the  content  and  application  is  a thing 
.susceptible  of  variation  by  Parliament  without  taking 
a Non-County  Borough  out  of  a County?  I quite 
agree. 

16.072.  All  along,  we  have  a steady  increa.se  of 
duties  to  be  done  by  Local  Authorities?— Yes. 

15.073.  Some  of  which  are  in  the  category  of  what 
are  called  minor  Local  Authorities?  Yes. 

16.074.  And  some  of  whicli  are  in  the  category  of 
County  Borough  Councils  and  County  Councils? 
Yes 

15,076.  And  there  is  a third  as  to  which  there  is 
a choice,  or  a possibility  either  of  delegating  the 
duties  to  minor  Authorities  or  of  reserving  them  to 
the  larger  body? — Yes. 

15.076.  Therefore  the  desire  for  autonomy,  for 
increase  of  autonomy,  in  a Non-County  Borough  may 
in  certain  respects,  if  it  is  thought  right  by  all 
concerned,  including  Pairliameiit,  be  gratified  without 
taking  the  Non-Oounty  Borough  out  of  partnership? 
— A great  deal  may  be  done  in  that  direction.  To 
reduce  it  to  a practical  case,  take  a town  like 
Torquay.  Torquay  is  a self-contained  town  for  all 
purposes  of  local  public  health  j it  may  spend  £120,000 
on  a refuse  destructor  or  on  the  construction  of  an 
immense  sewer,  and  it  has  done  so,  in  fact  it  has 
spent  more,  and  its  local  people  are  able  to  lay  down 
what  the  town  requires;  but  if  the  local  organisation 
for  supervision  of  midwives  requires  a new  duster, 
it  has  to  write  to  get  the  permission  of  the  County 
Council  at  Exeter. 

15.077.  That  is  only  in  a certain  technical  sense? 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  171111  regard  to  the 


midwifery  service  in  Torquay  there  is  not  enough 
delegation  for  them  to  buy  a duster  if  the  assembled 
multitude  in  Torquay  want  it? — Yes. 

16.078.  Is  not  that  putting  it  a Little  high?— 1 
thought  so,  but  that  is  the  evidence  I have  myself 
collected. 

16.079.  (Giiairman)-.  It  is  all  managed  dikectily 
from  Exeter? — Yes. 

15.080.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : One  sometimes 

collects  evidence  which  does  not  turn  out  to  be  true? 

— I am  always  subject  to  the  same  risk. 

15.081.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Even  if  Torquay  was 
independent,  under  the  present  regulations  it  would 
have  to  get  permission  to  buy  that  duster  from  the 
Minister  of  Health?— I am  not  aware  of  that  being 
the  case,  because  I do  know  that  where  it  is  managed 
locally  they  do  things  and  report,  but  where  it  is 
managed  by  the  County  Council  they  must  first  get 
permission. 

16.082.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I suppose  that,  the 
Minister  of  Health  being  far  off,  they  can  dodge 
him  better  than  they  can  the  Exeter  people?— Yes. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : This  organisation,  which  is 
being  described  as  a Torquay  organisation,  provides 
services  for  the  neighbouring  County  districts? 

16.083.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins):  A midwife  in 

Torquay  is  not  forbidden  to  bring  a baby  into  the 
world  a coujile  of  miles  outside  the  boundary,  is  she? 
— I do  not  know. 

15,084-.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : The  organisation  is 
in  Torquay  because  that  is  a convenient  place?- 
Verv  likely,  but  the  fact  remains  that  a town  which 
may  do  all  these  things  on  its  own  in  matters  of 
great  importance,  in  the  case  of  a service  which  is 
Ttill  under  the  County  Council  is  so  far  under  the 
control  of  the  County  Council  that  it  may  do  very 
little  locally.  I refer  to  that  only  half  seriously,  as 
an  instance  of  the  fact  that  the  Non-County  Boroughs 
are  entitled  to  much  more  autonomy  in  local  concerns. 

16.086.  (Chairman) : As  a rule,  is  there  a system  of 
•d-el^atioii  by  whicli  such  things  as  dusters,  and  othci 
necessary  articles,  can  be  purchased  locally  without 
reference  to  the  County  Council?— In  most  of  the 
bigger  Counties.  In  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  and 
the  more  highly  organised  Counties,  yes,  but  where 
there  is  predominantly  a rural  representation  they 
are  pretty  severe  in  their  powers  of  delegation,  that 
is  to  sav,  severe  in  restricting  them. 

15,086".  (Sir  B.ylancl  Adkins) : I thought  that  an 
Urban  District  Council  was  an  Authority  for 
maternity  and  child  welfare,  and!  that  it  was  only 
when  they  decided  not  to  act  that  the  County  Council 
became  the  Authority?—!  think  that  you  will  find 
that  the  County  Council  is  the  Authority  under  the 

Midwives  Acts.  . 

16.087.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Yon  are  referring  to  the 

control  of  midwives? — Yes. 

16  088.  Of  course,  that  is  a County  matter? — ^Yes. 
(S’ir  Walter  Nicholas  ) : They  tried  to  delegate 

powers,  but  some  of  the  Authorities  would  not 

have  it.  , ^ - 

15,080.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : In  the  fascinating 
evidence  which  has  been  put  within  your  reach,  was 
it  mentioned  that  Torquay  had  refused  to  take  over 
the  midwives  at  the  request  of  the  Devonsliii-e 
County  Council? — No.  . , , 

15,090.  Because  that  would  be  material,  having 
regard  to  the  duster?— Yes. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : 1 do  not  think  they  can  take 

them  over? 

(Sir  Bylnnd  Adkins):  I think  they  can  by 

delegation?  - .t, 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : They  cannot  nnlees  it  is  in  the 

statute?  , T I.  -.1. 

15  091  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I remember  it 

cropping  up;  there  was  power,  but  it  was  reyoked? 

Lest  my  reference  to  the  duster  should  fall  flat  on 

subsequent  inquiry,  I may  mention  another  ca^  which 
is  of  a similar  character.  If  a Non-County  Borough 
wants  to  erect  a shelter  on  a sea-front  which  happens 
to  he  a main  road,  they  have  to  get  the  permission 
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of  Ihe  County  Council,  a good  many  miles  away,  as 
to  where  they  shall  put  up  the  shelter.  Referring 
again  to  the  same  town  which  I have  been  mention- 
ing already,  Torquay,  the  local  people,  wanting  to 
put  up  a shelter  on  the  promenade,  selected  a site 
and  were  ready  to  go  on  with  it,  but  first  there  was 
a deputation  from  Exeter  to  see  where  they  were 
going  to  put  it,  and  they  told  the  local  people  that 
the  site  was  unsuitable;  and  they  would  not  give 
permission  for  it. 

15.092.  Do  you  take  that  as  an  average  example 
of  the  whole  country.? — ^It  is  an  example  if  I am 
ixsked  to  show  that  there  is  not  sufficient  delegation. 

15.093.  (Chairman):  In  this  particular  case,  bub 
not  generally  speaking  ? — It  is  not  an  exaggerated 
fact  in  connection  with  some  of  the  more  rural 
Counties. 

16.094.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Torquay  has  not 

exercised  any  right  or  made  any  request  to  manage  its 
own  main  roads.?— I think  this  point  would  arise 
still  if  they  were  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  main  roads. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) ; Yes,  just  the  same. 

1-5,095.  (Chairman) : If  there  is  through  traffic, 

would  it  not  be  rather  necessary  for  the  County 
Council  to  consider  the  question  of  a shelter? — That 
seemingly  is  the  County  view,  but  you  would  have 
thought  that  the  local  people  knew  best. 

15.096.  I should  think  that  it  was  not  undesirable 

to  consult  the  people  who  manage  the  main  roads? — 
It  may  be  desirable 

16.097.  It  is  a different  matter  from  the  duster 
case.?— They  would  no  doubt  wish  to  consult  them, 
but  the  local  people  had  no  power  whatever  when  the 
County  people  said  no. 

15.098.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : But  the  County 

people  had  the  authority,  because  it  was  a main 
road  ? They  would  not  have  authority  with  regard 
to  the  sea  front  generally,  unless  it  was  in  fact  a 
main  road.? — ^It  happened  to  be  a main  road. 

16.099.  Possibly  it  is  a main  road  of  the  greatest 
importance,  not  only  for  Torquay,  but  for  the  whole 
of  that  part  of  South  Devon? — ^Yes.  That  is  an 
illustration  of  what  it  means  to  a Non-County 
Borough  to  be  under  County  control. 

16.100.  (Col.  Williams) : The  people  of  Torquay 

might  want  to  build  a pier,  and  the  place  only  affects 
them,  but  still  they  have  to  go  to  Parliament  or  to  a 
Government  Department  to  get  power  ? — There  it  may 
be  interfering  with  very  valuable  personal  rights  of 
property. 

15.101 . (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : It  would  be  quite  easy 
to  put  a shelter  on  a great  main  road  in  such  a way 
that  it  would  be  perfectly  convenient  to  the  local 
people  who  use  it,  but  it  might  not  be  in  the  public 
interest  of  a far  greater  number  of  people  who  use 
the  main  road  as  a main  road?  It  is  not  a question 
of  the  County  Council  wanting  to  worry  Torquay : 
it  is  a question  of  what  is  besil  for  His  Majesty’s 
subjects  generally  in  the  treatment  of  a great 
through  road? — ^I  ami  sure  that  the  County  people 
would  be  much  more  able  to  take  a detached  view 
than  the  local  people. 

10.102.  If  it  be  a matter  which  demands  a detached 
view— in  otlmr  words,  where  the  interests  of  the 
geneial  public  using  the  main  road  have  to  be  con- 
eitlered  as  well  as  those  of  the  immediate  native — 
if  it  be  a subject  which  demands  detached  treatment, 

IS  it  not  desirable  that  it  should  have  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a body  which,  in  your  own  words,  is  more 
likely  to  take  a detached  view?— I agree,  but  I am 
afraid  that  I quarrel  with  your  premise.  I should 
not  have  thought  that  the  placing  of  a shelter  on 
a part  of  the  main  road  which  the  local  people,  who 
knew  the  traffic  so  closely,  thought  to  be  the’ best, 
was  a iiiatter  which  required  the  assent  of  some 
impartial  tribunal. 

15.103.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Has  not  the  Legisla- 
ture given  to  the  particular  Authority  whose  assent 
it  IS  necessary  to  obtain  control  of  the  particular 


subject-matter  in  relation  to  which  the  work  is  to 
be  carried  out? — -Yes. 

15.104.  Is  it  not  perfectly  sound  that  the  Authority 
which  is  charged  with  that  task  should  have  the 
deciding  voice? — ^I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  per- 
fectly right  and  within  their  statutory  authority, 
but  you  will  recollect  that  I indicated  my  view  that 
those  statutory  restrictions  upon  the  local  autonomous 
powers  w^ere  carried  too  far,  and  that  I think  is  a 
very  good  example. 

16.105.  (Chairman) : The  Croydon  case  is  within 
your  recollection? — Yes. 

16,100.  That  involved  a County  Borough? — Yes. 

15.107.  You  had  there  the  Whitgift  Hospital,  which 
was  abutting  on  the  main  road,  and  it  was  suggested 
by  the  County  Borough,  in  fact  a Bill  was  brought 
into  Parliament  to  enable  the  County  Borough  to 
pull  that  Hospital  down  and  increase  the  width  of 
the  main  road,  and  they  had  to  come  to  Parliament 
for  sanction? — Yes. 

15.108.  And  it  was  considered  not  to  'be  a matter  for 
Croydon  to  decide,  although  Croydon  is  a County 
Borough  and  Torquay  is  a Non-County  Borough,  but 
a question  for  the  whole  country,  and  I was  present 
at  the  debate  and  so  was  Lord  Straichie,  and  I never 
saw  _ such  great  unanimity  amongst  all  political 
parties  as  there  was  against  the  idea  of  the  County- 
Borough  of  Croydon?  That  shows  that  the  County 
Borough  entertained  one  view,  whereas  the  general 
public  entertained  quite;  a different  one? — ^There  is 
no  doubt  that  neither  County  Boroughs  nor  Non- 
County  Boroughs  would  ever  complain  of  the  super- 
vision of  Pax-liament,  and  they  would  recognise,  1 
think  without  question,  that  in  matters  of  an  aesthetic 
sense,  at  any  x^ate,  the  Parliamentary  tribunal  was 
a very  much  more  satisfactory  one  than  merely  the 
local  view.  But  there  is  a difference,  I very  respect- 
fully suggest,  between  a matter  which  interests  the 
whole  country  like  that,  upon  which  their  Lordships 
might  have  felt  indignant,  and  the  question  of 
putting  a shelter  upon  the  promenade  at  Torquay. 

(Chairman) : Of  course,  we  do  not  know  the  whole 
story  of  the  shelter. 

15.109.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : May  I suggest  that  the 
lea-son  wat,  in  tb.e  case  of  Croydon,  tlie  matter  came 
before  Parliament,  was  that  it  involved  an  inter- 
ference with . private  rights,  and  consequently 
statutory  powers  were  required? — ^Yes. 

15.110.  And  that  if  the  particular  piece  of  property 
could  have  been  purchased  without  compulsory 
poweis.  Parliament  would  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  intervening? — Yes. 

15.111.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  would  have  had  to 
come  before  Parliament  just  the  same  if  it  had  been 
an  old  factory  instead  of  being  the  Whitgift  Hospital .? 

— Yes. 

(Chairman) : But  still  it  would  have  had  to  come 
before  Parliament? 

15,112-  (Sii'  Hyland  Adkins) : On  the  Torquay  illus- 

Torquay  included,  should  have  the  final  word? The 

tration,  the  Torquay  people  are  also  Devonshire 
people.? — Yes. 

15.113.  And  they  are  interested  in  the  good  manage- 
ment and  proper  treatment  particularly  of  the  trunk 
roads  by  which  Devonshire  people  get  from  one  part 
of  their  great  County  to  another?— Yes. 

15.114.  When  it  comes  to  putting  up  a shelter  on  a 
trunk  road  by  the  sea,  there  are  two  things  to  be 
considered,  are  there  not,  the  value  and  propriety  of 
the  shelter  for  the  locality,  and  the  propriety  of  the 
shelter  m the  desired  position  with  regard  to  the 
trunk  road,  from  the  County  point  of  view? — Yes. 

15,116.  In  these  circumstances,  is  it  unreasonable 
that,  a body  representing  the  whole  of  Devonshire, 
answer  is  found  in  this  circumstance,  that  this  very 
body  Aviiicb  is  putting  its  foot  -down  on  a proposal 
to  construct  a shelter  on  a road  forty  feet  wide  will 
not  undertake  the  widening  of  the  main  road  from 
Exeter  to  Torquay  under  their  own  control,  although 
it  is  only  about  twenty  to  twenty-four  feet  wide  in 
paits  and  has  long  been  the  subject  of  representation 
by  the  Borough. 
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16.116.  The  answer  to  that  is,  not  that  it  should 

not  be  under  the  control  of  the  County  Council,  hut 
that  the  present  County  Council  should  be  turned  out 
neck  and  crop  at  the  next  election  if  they  do  not  deal 
with  an  important  main  road  properly  ?— If  Torquay 
worked  their  very  hardest  they  could  turn  out  no  more 
than  a couple  of  men.  _ _ 

16.117.  It  is  not  only  Torquay’s  problem;  it  is  the 
problem  of  the  user  of  main  roads  in  Devonshire?— 
But  the  people  who  would  spend  the  money  would 
probably  be  Torquay  people,  and  the  County  generally 
would  not  care  whether  Torquay’s  road  was  widened 

or  not.  . 

16.118.  It  is  a road  from  Exeter  to  Torquay;  it  is 

not  Torquay’s  road? — Yes. 

16.119.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  The  people  against 
the  widening  are  in  the  majority,  and  therefore  they 
would  not  he  turned  out? — No. 

16.120.  (Col.  Williams) : If  you  carry  that  too  far 
you  undermine  the  principle  of  local  government? 

Yes.  I gave  this  case  as  an  illustration  of  my  view 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  autonomy  in  the  hands  of 
Non-County  Boroughs. 

16.121.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : You  will  agree  that 
these  are  two  extreme  cases? — ^Yoii  will  find  they  are 
not  so  rare  as  you  think,  1 imagine,,  when  you  hear 
the  witnesses  who  come. 

Town’s  Desire  por  Autonomy. 

15.  In  my  opinion  any  serious  modification  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1888,  which  left^  a growing 
town  with  the  knowledge  that  for  all  time,  so  far 
as  human  foresight  can  reasonably  go,  it  would,  never 
be  autonomous,  but  would  always  be  in  a minority 
on  a distant  County  Council,  would  be  pernicious 
and  would  be  taking  a short-sighted  view  of  the  best 
interests  of  local  government  in  this  country.  One 
cannot  come  into  contact  with  the  public  men  and 
officials  of  growing  towns,  in  the  investigation  of 
their  finances,  without  being  impressed,  even  as  a 
finance  man,  by  the  impetus  in  the  development  of 
the  town  which  is  imparted  to  the  local  administra- 
tors by  the  hope  and  desire  for  ultimate  autonomy. 

16.  Schemes  involving  expenditure  in  matters  lying 
closely  at  the  root  of  public  health  and  welfare  have 
within  my  knowledge  been  readily  undertaken  bj' 
Non-County  Boroughs  wherewith  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions for  an  accretion  of  population  and  a development 
of  local  resources  in  anticipation  of  reaching  County 
Borough  status,  and,  in  short,  one  feels  justified  in 
expressing  the  opinion  that  the  increase  of  the  County 
Borough  limit  above  50,000  would  tend  to  sterilise 
an  appreciable  number  of  towns  deprived  of  the 
incentive  of  potential  status  as  a County  Borough. 

17.  If  it  were  seriously  intended  to  raise  this  level 
of  population  to  200,000  persons  or  thereabouts,  one 
is  apprehensive,  after  carefully  weighing  the  results 
of  one’s  experience,  that  the  stagnation  (in  the  local 
government  sense)  in  towns  between  50,000  and 
200,000  in  population  would  leave  few  in  doubt  that 
it  affected  more  closely  the  interests  of  the  people 
than  any  benefit  which  would  be  derived  by  the 
country  in  maintaining  the  Counties  inviolate. 

18.  These  considerations  appear  to  me  to  be  in- 
separable from  matters  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence 
in  a memorandum  intended  to  assist  the  members  of 
the  Commission  in  forming  a judgment  ^ upon  the 
present  law  and  practice  affecting  financial  adjust- 
ments. 

19.  If  this  observation  appears  to  some  at  first 
sight  to  be  doubtful  of  proof,  possibly  several  other 
factors  to  be  adduced  may  lend  it  support. 


(Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  ; Paragraxih  15  raises  a point 
on  the  whole  subject  of  our  inquiry,  and  with  the 
Chairman’s  permission  I should  like  to  put  a number 


of  questions  on  it.  That  applies  to  paragraphs  15, 

16,  17,  and  18;  which  are  all  one  connected  and 
definite  argument.  I will  postpone  that  as  I have 
to  go  now. 

15,122.  (Chairmam) : Then  in  paragraph  16  you 
say:  “Schemes  involving  expenditure  in  matters 
lying  closely  at  the  root  of  public  health  and  welfare 
have  within  my  knowledge  been  readily  undertaken 
by  Non-County  Boroughs  wherewith  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations for  an  accretion  of  population  and  a develop- 
ment of  local  resources  in  anticipation  of  reaching 
County  Borough  status,  and,  in  short,  one  feels  justi- 
fied in  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  increase  of 
the  County  Borough  limit  above  60,000  would  tend 
to  sterilise  an  appreciable  number  of  towns  deprived 
of  the  incentive  of  potential  status  as.  a County 
Borough.”  Is  your  proposition  this,  that  these  Non- 
County  Boroughs  go  in  for  the  improvement  of  their 
services,  and  the  extension  of  their  liabilities,  not 
so  much  for  the  advantages  which  will  accrue  to  their 
populations  because  of  the  improved  services,  as  in 
order  to  gain  County  Borough  status? — No.  That 

would  not  be  the  right  view  to  take. 

15,123.  I thought  not,  but  I would  like  to  clear 
that  point  up? — The  Non-County  Borough  which  has 
a population  approaching  50,000  has  a special  spur  or 
incentive  to  undertake  with  the  greatest  activity  of 
which  it  is  capable  any  scheme  which  is  likely  to 
help  to  increase  the  population  to  60,000.  They 
also  know  that,  even  when  they  have  got  a population 
of  60,000,  they  must  prove  themselves  to  bo  possessed 
of  all  the  essential  public  services.  As  long  as  a 
Borough  has  a population  of  40,000  it  has  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  services  which  the  County  Council  give 
it,  but  it  knows  that  if  it  is  going  to  make  an  appli- 
cation to  be  a County  Borough,  it  must  have  its 
house  in  absolute  order,  and  must  not  be  entirely, 
or  too  greatly,  dependent  upon  the  County  Council. 
Now  that  would  mean  that  a Borough  which  has  a bad 
street  or  a slum  area,  or  a lack  of  secondary  school 
accommodation,  begins  to  put  its  house  in  order 
immediately  it  approaches  the  60,000  population 
level,  and  either  does  things  which  the  County  Council 
have  declined  to  do  in  specific  instances,  which  are  to 
be  given  to  you,  or  undertakes  services  about  which 
there  is  a doubt  whether  the  County  Council  would 
provide  them.  In  matters  of  street  improvement, 

I have  one  case  in  my  mind  in  which  a Borough  has 
been  trying  to  get  a main  road  improved  for  quite 
a long  time  at  the  expense  of  the  County.  It  failed, 
it  has  now  got  the  same  powers  from  Parliament  for 
a street  improvement  itself.  This  particular  town 
looks  forward  to  being  a County  Borough  in  time, 
but  the  result  of  the  street  improvement  with  the 
new  frontages  will  he  to  put  £1,000  increase,  ap])ioxi- 
mately,  on  its  assessments.  That  will  enable  it  to 
hand  over  to  the  County  Council  in  County  rates  an 
extra  £660  or  thereabout  in  this  case— call  it  £.500— 
when  the  scheme  is  completed.  It  will  not  get  an 
extra  penny  back  from  the  County,  and  it  has  pei- 
formed  a service  which  the  County  either  would  not  oi 
could  not  seriously  be  asked  to  undei’take,  although  it 
was  on  a main  road.  That  is  the  sort  of  spirit  which 
moves  a Borough  which  is  within  sight  of  60,000. 

15,124.  (Mr.  Pritcha/rd) : And  I presume  when  it 
becomes  a County  Borough  it  would  have  to  com- 
pensate the  County  for  the  loss  of  that  contribution  ? 
Yes 

15  125.  (Col  Williams) : The  other  aspect  of  it  is 
that’ this  Non-County  Borough  is  putting  its  house 
in  order  in  anticipation  of  becoming  a County 
Borough  when  it  ought  to  have  done  it  befoie? 
Not  necessarily.  When  you  say  “ It  ought  to  have 
done  it  before,”  it  is  the  County  Council  who  ought 
to  have  done  it. 

15.126.  I mean  not  the  County  services,  hut  the 
others? — ^Yes. 

15.127.  It  tells  the  other  way  about,  because  it 
means  that  the  Borough  is  only  waking  to  its  responsi- 
bilities when  it  .sees  u chance  of  .something  else  going 
to  happen  ? — ’I’he  question  is  what  you  regard  as 
responsibilities?  There  are  many  town.s  with  slum 
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aroas  which  cannot  do  -anything  without  Government 
.assistance,  hut  rather  than  leave  any  plague  spot 
on  theii"  map  when  they  come  to  a Government 
inquiry,  they  will  undertake  to  bear  and  pay  for, 
heavy  as  it  is,  the  clearance  of  that  very  bad  area. 

(Chairman) : Then  they  can  do  it  if  they  wish  to? 

16.128.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : The  point  is  the 
stimulus  ? — The  removal  of  the  slum  area  is  a henefit 
to  the  County,  whether  it  is  done  through  excess  of 
virtue,  or  because  there  is  a prize  attached  to  virtuous 
action;  and,  of  course,  on  every  one  of  these  points, 
when  the  .scheme  is  before  the  Borough  Council  for 
approval,  there  are  those  who  say  “ Why  should  we 
go  on  doing  these  things  to  add  to  the  profit  which 
the  County  Council  are  getting  out  of  us?  ” 

15.129.  It  ii3  like  the  prizes  which  you  give  to  boys 
in  a'  class;  you  are  going  to  give  the  prize  to  the 
Borough  which  does  its  duty  well  ? — The  end  justifies 
the  moans. 

15.130.  (Chairman) : Then  do  they  relapse  into 
their  former  state  ? — They  cannot  go  back  upon  what 
they  have  done. 

15.131.  But  their  incentive  has  gone? — What  they 
raise  in  their  own  County  Borough  is  spent  in  their 
own  town. 

15.132.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : You  have  included, 
among  the  activities  which  are  stimulated  by  the 
desire  to  qualify  for  County  Borough  status, 
secon  dary  education  ? — Yes . 

15.133.  How  can  they  do  that?— They  raise  funds 
for  their  local  polytechnic. 

15.134.  (Mr.  Pritchard)-.  You  mean  out  of  their 
penny  rate  ? — And  by  public  subscription,  by  canvass- 
ing, for  example,  among  the  employers. 

15.135.  (Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  paragraph 
17,  which  you  say  that  if  Parliament  were  to  raise 
the  limit  ot  population  under  Section  54  to  200,000 


instead  of  50,000,  a great  deal  of  the  incentive  would 
be  gone? — Yes. 

15.136.  I suppose  there  are  a certain  number  of 
towns  which  in  time  would  come  near  the  upper  limit  P 
-—Except  round  London  I cannot  see  any  signs  in  a 
lifetime  of  a Non-County  Borough  getting  to  200,000 
outside  the  London  zone. 

15.137.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  Your  lifetime  may  be 
different  from  mine? — Well,  within  fifty  years  I can- 
not see  a town  coining  up  to  200,000. 

15.138.  (Chairman) : Then  in  paragraph  18  you 
point  out  that  the,se  considerations  are  inseparable 
from  finance,  and  in  paragraph  19  you  say  “ If  this 
observation  appears  to  some  at  first  sight  to  he  doubt- 
ful of  proof,  possibly,  several  other  factors  to  be 
■'adduced  may  lend  it  support.”  Where  do  you  bring 
those  forward  .P — In  the  next  paragraph. 

15.139.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Before  we  pass  on  to 
that,  is  this,  question  of  finance,  that  is  to  say  of 

taxation,  as  compared  with  representation ? — Ami 

benefit. 

15.140.  And  henefit — is  that  question  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  causes  of  difficulty  as  between  Counties 
and  Non-County  Boroughs .P — Yes. 

16.141.  Of  course,  the  question  of  taxation  as  com- 
pared with  representation  is  always  regarded  as  a 
fundamental  question  in  government? — ^Yes. 

15.142.  We  cannot  therefore  exclude  the  financial 
question? — That  is  exactly  what  I wish  to  convey. 

15.143.  (Mr.  Biddell) : Not  financial  adjustment? — 
No. 

15.144.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : No,  but  tlie  financial 
relations  between  the  Boroughs  and  the  County  as 
balanced  against  representation,  and  so  forth? — And 
the  benefits,  yes.  That  is  entirely  what  I am 
intending  to  convey. 

(Chairman) : I think  that  we  might  break  off  there. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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Mr.  AVilliam  Brook  Keen,  F.C, 

(Ghairmun) : We  will  take  to-day  paragraphs  10 
to  18*  and  paragraphs  54  and  55t  of  your  memoran- 
dum, the  discussion  of  which  was  postponed  when  you 
last  gave  evidence. 

The  Question  ivhether  Large  Areas  are  more 
economical  than  Small  Areas. 

16.145.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I want  to  ask  you  some 
questions  on  your  paragraphs  10  and  11,  where  you 
give  some  figures.  I just  want  to  know  quite 
clearly  what  your  point  is  there.  Is  it  your^  point 
that  the  County  Boroughs  are  more  expensive  to 
administer  than  other  areas  because  of  the  form  of 
government,  or  because  of  the  size  of  the  com- 
munity?— ^AVell,  it  is  partly  one  and  partly  the 
other,  I think  I may  say.  The  rates  in  the  County 
Boroughs  are  higher,  no  doubt,  largely  because  they 
have  more  numerous  sei-vices  in  consequence  of  being 
more  urbanised  areas,  but  the  point  that  I wanted 
mainly  to  emphasise  here  was  that,  so  far  as  the 
costs  of  administration  are  concerned,  economy  does 
not  usually  result  from  the  constitution  or  exten- 
sion of  County  Boroughs. 

16.146.  Perhaps  I have  put  two  things  together? 
May  I just  follow  up  the  second  point  that  you  have 
mentioned,  which  arises  on  paragraph  10,  I think? 
You  say  the  view  that  you  have  always  taken,  and 
still  hold,  is  that  economy  is  seldom,  if  ever,  realised 
as  a result  of  the  constitution  or  extension  of 
County  Boroughs? — ^Yes. 

16.147.  In  putting  forward  that  view,  do  you  take 
into  account  these  extended  services  which  you  say 
a large  community  gets  or  requires — ^I  mean  to  say, 
is  economy  to  be  read  merely  as  saving  of  .money,  or 
is  it  to  be  read  as  saving  of  money  having  regard 
to  efficiency? — ^Well,  it  is  very  difficult  to  measure 
the  variation  in  efficiency.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
accounts  that  can  indicate  that,  and,  therefore,  the 
only  material  that  I have  to  go  upon  is  twofold : 
first  of  all,  the  rate  in  the  £ showing  whether  the 
total  expenditure  has  increased  rateably,  op  other- 
wise ; and,  secondly,  the  cost  of  administering  the 
services.  I say  that  in  both  those  respects  I find 
that  there  is  an  increase  as  a rule,  and  the  point 
that  I had  mainly  in  mind  in  drawing  these  para- 
graphs was  that  in  nearly  all  these  extensions,  par- 
ticularly large  extensions  "Such  as  Birmingham,  for  in- 
stance, one  of  the  grounds  very  strongly  put  for- 
ward is  that  those  large  areas  get  more  economically 
administered  than  the  numerous  smaller  areas.  I 
have  disputed  that  argument  in  many  cases,  and  I 
have  a good  deal  of  proof,  I venture  to  suggest,  of 
the  accuracy  of  my  point  of  view. 

15.148.  That  brings  me  back  again  to  the  former 
point,  whether  the  economy  which  is  claimed  is  merely 
a saving  of  money,  or  is  a saving  of  money  accom- 
panied by  efficiency,  dr  a saving  of  money  with  more 


A.,  recalled  and  further  examined. 

efficiency,  if  you  will?— Of  course,  I deal  with  that  in 
paragraph  18,  I think,  where  I say  ; It  is  .a  matter 
of  groat  difficulty  to  give  any  definite  figures  of 
economy  or  extravagance  resulting  from  extension  or 
from  the  grant  of  County  Borough  powers,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a continual  develop- 
ment of  services  in  all  areas,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  one  result  of  the  formation  of  a larger 
area  is  that  the  scheme  of  aidmini,stration  is  changed, 
higher  salaries  are  paid,  possibly  to  more  competent 
officers,  and  even  if  the  total  number  of  administra- 
tive officers  may  be  reduced  the  cost  of  their  salaries 
is  seldom  if  ever  in  total  reduced,  in  addition  to  which 
compensation  has  to  be  paid  to  any  displaced 
officials.”  I indicate  that  there  may  be  improvement 
in  the  administration,  but  I cannot  measure  that. 

15.149.  If  I may  say  so,  with  great  respect,  tliat  i.s 
a very  fair  paragraph,  and  I am  content  to  leave  th.at 
point  now  and  pass  on  to  another?  AVith  regard  to 
the  figures  which  you  have  given  in  paragraph  11  as 
to  the  incidence  of  rating,  you  have  given  figu'res  for 
1913-14  and  1922-23.  The  figures  for  1913-14  are  not 
the  same  as  those  given  by  Mr.  Gibbon  in  hie  table,* 
are  they? — They  should  be.  My  figures  are  taken 
from  the  Reports  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

16.150.  Quite;  but  I think  you  will  find  if  you  look, 
that  ivhereas  you  say  that  in  1913-14  the  rate  for 
County  Boroughs  is  7s.  6-8d.,  Mr.  Gibbon  gives  it 
for  the  same  year  as  6s.  Id.  p — Is  he  including  all  tlie 
rates  ? 

15.151.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  come  to.  Have 
you  included  the  Poor  Rate? — Yes. 

15.152.  Ver3'  well,  that  accounts  for  the  difference. 
Then  the  point  here,  I take  it,  is  not  the  increase 
between  1913-14  and  1923-24,  but  the  larger  figures  in 
County  Boroughs  over  other  places? — Yes,  so  that  an 
area  going  into  a County  Borough  may  usually 
expect  that  the  rates  will  be  higher.  AVhether  the 
services  are  more  efficient  or  otherwise  may  be  a 
question. 

15.153.  Quite  so.  The  year  1922-23,  of  course,  was 
quite  an  exceptional  year? — ^Yes,  I agree. 

15.154.  Could  you  tell  me,  by  the  way,  where  those 
figures  for  1922-23  come  from,  because  I have  not  been 
able  to  find  them  ? — They  came  from  a Report  of  the 
Ministry  of  HeaRh. 

15.155.  The  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health  which  I have  got  is  for  1922-23,  which,  of 
course,  would  not  have  them? — No;  perhaps  1 might 
have  it  looked  up;  I am  not  quite  clear. t 

16.156.  If  you  please?— It  may  be  to  a certain 
extent  a matter  of  calculation,  but  I think  I am  right 
in  saying  that  I got  it  from  an  official  publication  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health. 


* .Sec  Ministry  of  Health  ((Jibbon)  M.  12.t  fl,  .')7). 
-j-  See  Q.  15,235. 


See  page  718. 


f See  page  749. 
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16.157.  I will  tell  you  quite  frankly  what  I am 
after  at  this  moment.  If  those  figures  are  in  a 
Report  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  as  they  stand,  that 
is  one  thing;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  been 
calculated,  from  information  given,  I want  to  ask  on 
what  principle  they  are  made  out? — Yes,  I follow. 

15.158.  Leaving  that  over  f or  _ a /moment,  these 
figures  of  1922-23  are,  of  course,  very  much  swollen 
b.y  the  Poor  Law  figures  of  that  year? — Yes. 

15.159.  Just  to  clear  up  a point  which  miay  not  be 
as  clear  to  everybody  as  it  possibly  is  to  you  and  me, 
these  rates  do  not  include  a County  rate.? — ^Yes. 

15.160.  Wait  a moment — I mean  they  do  not  include 
•a  County  rate  under  that  name? — No;  they  include 
it  under  the  name  of  “ Poor  Rate.” 

15.161.  The  County  'rate  is  included  in  the 
13s.  5-ld.,  and  the  lOe.  9'2d.,  which  are  given  in 
paragraph  11  of  your  memorandum  for  Non- 
County  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  and  for  Rural 
.Districts  ? — Yes. 

15.162.  The  County  rate  is  in  that? — Yes.  May  I 
just  add  with  regard  to  this,  that  I have  been  into 
a comparison  of  these  figures  in  many  cases  of  inter- 
vening years  since  1913-14,  and  even  earlier,  and  the 
general  conclusion  is  similar,  that  is  to  say  that 
throughout,  if  you  take  any  year,  you  will  find  that 
the  rates  in  County  Boroughs  are  always  the  highest, 
and  the  figures  of  1922-23  seem  to  me  to  be  about 
what  one  would  have  expected  in  comparison  with 
1913-14,  inasmuch  as  rates  generally  are  pretty  nearly 
doubled. 

15.163.  The  rates  in  County  Boroughs  I have 
worked  out  roughly,  and  they  have  increased  by  90 
per  cent. ; in  other  Boroughs  and  in  Urban  Districts 
they  have  increased  by  88  per  cent.,  and  in  Rural 
Districts  by  about  113  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  I would  agree, 
but  those  percentages  may  be  to  a certain  extent 
accidental,  because  1922-23  has  been  ah  exceedingly 
dilficult  year  for  rating.  Many  Authorities  have  had 
big  balances  that  they  have  been  releasing,  which 
had  grown  up  through  too  high  rates  in  the  past, 
and  some  others  had  very  deficient  balances.  It  has 
been  quite  an  exceptional  year  in  that  respect. 

16.164.  Wlhile  this  other  point  is  being  looked  up, 

I just  want  to  put  to  you  a point  on  this  : the  County 
Borough  Councils  and  the  County  Councils  receive 
from  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account  and  under 
the  Agricultural  Rates  Act  certain  subsidies? — Yes. 

16.165.  Have  you  gone  into  the  question  how  they 
stand  comparatively  in  that  respect? — You  mean  the 
proportion  received  by  County  and  by  County 
Borough  Councils  respectively? 

16.166.  Yes? — No,  I have  not. 

15.167.  I have  here  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  for  1922-23,*  and  on  page  69  I 
find  these  figures  : first  of  all,  there  is  given  the  grant 
under  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act  stated  per  £ of 
assessable  value  and  per  head  of  population,  other 
assigned  revenues  the  same,  and  totals  the  same.  I 
find  that  taking  the  totals  only,  the  Counties  in 
England,  excluding  Monmouth,  received  on  the 
average  lljd.  per  £ of  assessable  value  in  subsidies 
from  the  Treasury? — Yes. 

15.168.  And  the  County  Boroughs  received  6fd..  or 
just  about  half.P — ^Yes. 

15.169.  So  that  there  is  a difference  of  5d.  there? 
— Yes. 

15.170.  Which  is  in  favour  of  the  County  Councils? 
— ^Well,  I do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  quite 
fair  to  say  that  it  is  in  favour  of  the  County  Councils ; 
it  is  that  difference  in  rate,  but  it  is  because  the 
services  are  somewhat  different. 

15.171.  No,  pardon  me.  These  payments  are  not 
for  services ; these  are  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act 
grant  and  the  Exchequer  contributions.  This  calcula- 
tion leaves  out  altogether  the  police  subsidy,  what  I 
may  call  the  subsidiapf  subsidy,  if  that  is  an  allow- 
able expression,  and  it  leaves  out  all  maternity  and 
child  welfare  and  other  health  grants,  and  all  other 
grants  that  iire  based  on  expenditure? — Yes,  includ- 
ing the  road  grant? 

* Onul,  im-i. 


15.172.  Including  the  road  grants;  it  leaves  them 
out,  too.  So  this  is  simply  the  Exchequer  contribu- 
tions and  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act  grant? — ^Yes. 

15.173.  Which  amounts,  you  see,  to  5d.  more  in 
tte  £ for  County  Councils  than  for  County 
Borough  Councils.  What  I want  to  put  to 
you  is,  is^  not  that  a factor  that  ought  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  comparing  the  rates 

in  the  areas  of  the  two  classes  of  Authorities? 

I think  not,  because  the  variations  between 

County  and  County  even  with  regard  to  Exchequer 
Contiibution  Account  are,  as  you  know,  very  vast. 
Eor  instance,  in  my  own  County  of  Hertfordshire  our 
Exchequer  contribution  revenue  is  sufficient  to  pay 
all  the  grants  with  a very  considerable  surplus  over 
towards  the  cost  of  main  roads.  It  is  the  same  in 
many  other  cases.  In  the  County  of  Middlesex  they 
are  not  even  able,  I think,  to  pay  their  priority  pay- 
ments, nor  in  London  the  amount  of  the  priority 
payments.  In  preparing  the  rates,  of  course, 
each  County  brings  in  the  balance  after  paying 
the  priority  payments,  which,  if  any,  goes  in  reduc- 
tion of  the  amount  raised  by  rate. 

15.174.  But  you  will  remember  that  we  are  discuss- 
ing your  figures  in  paragraph  11,  which  themselves 
are  averages  ? — Yes. 

15.175.  I think  we  can  only  deal  with  averages.  If 
we  a,re  going  into  individual  cases  we  should  have 
to  discuss  it  for  a very  long  time.  I am  putting  to 
you  that  when  you  are  taking  average  rates  and 
basing  claims  upon  them,  you  should  also  take  into 
account  what  the  average  of  Exchequer  contributions 
IS,  beca.use  they  are  a subsidy  in  relief  of  rates.? — 
There  is  another  point  too.  You  mention  the 
Agricultural  Rates  Act  grant  as  entering  into  your 
calculation.  Of  course,  the  County  Boroughs  receive 
no  Agricultural  Rates  Act  grant.  In  one  or  two 
cases  where  they  have  added  rural  areas  they  may 
have  a.  very  small  sum,  but  in  the  main  that  is  a 
grant  that  does  not  go  to  the  County  Boroughs  at 
all. 

15.176.  I agree,  and  that  is  one  of  my  points? — 
Then  they  are  not  giving  the  relief  to  agricultural 
ratepayers,  and  they  do  not  want  the  grant  towards 
it,  and  therefore  their  assigned  revenues,  including 
the  Agricultural  Rates  Act  grant,  would  naturally 
bear  a less  proportion  to  their  rateable  value  than 
in  the  case  of  the  Counties. 

15.177.  The  point  I want  to  put  to  you  is  this,  that 
after  all  what  the  Counties  and  the  County  Boroughs 
have  got  to  raise  and  what  the  other  Authorities  have 
to  raise  is  the  total  cost  of  their  administration  less 
the  subsidies? — Yes. 

15.178.  That  comes  to  a rate  of  so  much  per  £ ? — 
Yes. 

15.179.  They  are  all  assessed  on  the  same  basis; 
it  may  be  agricultural  land  or  anything  else,  but 
they  are  all  under  the  same  law  ? — No,  pardon  me. 
Agricultural  land  is  assessed  at  a half. 

15.180. ^  Exactly.  What  I mean  is,  that  all  the 
Authorities  are  under  the  same  law  ? — lYell,  they  are 
under  the  same  rating  law,  but  in  the  case  of 
agricultural  land  the  land  is  assessed  at  a half. 

15.181.  But  it  is  assessed  at  the  half,  whether  it 
is  in  a County  Borough  or  a County?— Yes,  but 
agricultural  land,  I think,  is  not  in  the  County 
Boroughs  except  to  a very  small  extent. 

16.182.  Very  good.  What  I come  back  to  is  this : 
the  rate  is  paid  by  the  inhabitants?— Yes. 

15.183.  And  the  inhabitants  have  got  to  raise  the 
amount  they  want  for  their  services,  less  the  sub- 
sidies?— ^Yes. 

16.184.  So  that  if  you  have  got  a subsidy,  whether 
it  is  Agricultural  Rates  Act  grant  or  whatever  it  is 
for,  it  relieves  to  that  extent  the  pei’sons  who  have 
to  pay  ? — Yes,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Agricultural 
Rates  Act  grant,  the  grant,  if  it  were  correctly  cal- 
culated, which  notoriously  it  is  not,  should  replace 
in  the  end  the  amount  of  the  relief  given  by  reduction 
of  the  assessment  to  the  agricultural  ratepayer.  Of 
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course,  the  grants  are  admittedly  very  far  short  of 
that.  I think  that  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  in 
any  comparison  of  the  relief  from  assigned,  revenues, 
and  so  on,  in  the  Counties  .^nd  County  Boroughs, 
you  must  exclude  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act  grant. 

15,186.  Pardon  me.  You  base  your  argument 
on  a hypothesis  which  cannot  be  maintained,  as  you 
admit  yourself,  namely  that  the  Agricultural  Rates 
Act  grant  is  calculated  on  the  basis  it  ought  to  be 
calculated  upon;  but  you  know  that  the  Agricultural 
Rates  Act  grant — in  fact  you  have  given  it  to  me — is 
calculated  on  the  year  1896? — Yes. 

15.186.  And  it  is  a fixed  sum? — Yes. 

16.187.  It  is  nearly  thirty  years  ago  since  it  was 

first  calculated;  we  have  settled  down  to  it  now? — 
Yes,  but  pardon  me 

15.188.  That  Agricultural  Rates  Act  grant  comes 
out  of  the  general  pocket  of  the  taxpayer? — The 
grant  clearly  comes  out  of  the  general  pocket  of  the 
taxpayer,  but  the  grant  goes  in  to  the  fund  of  the 
Local  Authority,  and  in  the  case  of  the  County  Coun- 
cil it  goes  into  the  fund,  but  it  does  not  meet  the  re- 
duction in  the  fund  resulting  from  the  relief  to  the 
agricultural  ratepayer;  therefore,  for  a proper  com- 
parison with  the  relief  to  County  Boroughs,  you  ought 
to  assume  not  only  that  you  will  take  out  the  Agri- 
cultural Rates  Act  grant,  but  that  you  will  in 
addition  take  out  a siim  representing  what  the  Agri- 
cultural Rates  Act  grant  should  be  to  meet  the  relief 
given  to  the  agricultural  ratepayer  in  the  County. 

15.189.  The  result  as  between  the  ratepayers  of  a 
County,  when  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act  came  into 
force,  was  this,  was  it  not,  that  the  agricultural  rate- 
payer was  relieved  of  half  his  rates? — Yes. 

15.190.  And  that  apart  from  a Government  grant 
the  other  ratepayers  had  to  pay  that  half? — Apart 
from  the  grant  they  would  have  had  to,  yes. 

15.191.  The  grant  now  is  a fixed  sum? — Yes. 

16,192..  And  in  so  far  as  the  grant  falls  short  of 

half  the  amount  of  the  rates  now  levied,  the  other 
ratepayers  in  the  County  are  paying  the  residue? — 
Yes,  and  therefore  the  County  rate  is  burdened  to  that 
extent,  and  the  County  Borough  rate  is  not  so 
burdened. 

15.193.  The  County  Borough  rate  is  burdened 
because  it  never  got  the  grant? — It  never  got  the 
grant,  and  it  did  not  get  the  grant  because  it  had  no 
agricultural  land  to  which  it  had  to  give  the  relief, 
so  that  in  making  the  comparison  you  ought  to  assume 
that  the  County  rate  is  unduly  high  by  reason  of  the 
lack  of  sufficient  grants,  and  you  should  consequently 
reduce  the  figures  for  Non-County  Boroughs,  Urban 
Districts  and  Rural  Districts,  the  figures  for  which 
include  the  County  rate,  when  you  are  comparing 
them  with  the  County  Boroughs. 

15.194.  Y'ou  spoke  just  now  of  a fund  having  been 
depleted,  or  having  been  robbed,  if  I may  say  so,  by 
the  loss  of  the  full  rates  from  agricultural  land?— 
Yes. 

16.195.  But- surely  what  is  done  in  rating  is  this, 
is  it  not:  there  is  no  fund?  You  do  not  raise  a fixed 
sum  every  year  ? What  you  have  to  do  is  to  assess 
the  cost  of  services  upon  the  persons  liable  to  pay  for 
them  in  certain  proportions? — ^You  have  to  make  a 
rate  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  the  fund. 

16.196.  That  is  to  say,  the  people  have  to  pay  in 
certain  proportions? — Yes. 

15.197.  There  is  no  fund  out  of  which  it  comes? — 
The  ratepayers’  pocket  is  the  fund. 

16.198.  Exactly;  that  is  the  point;  and  the  County 
ratepayer,  whether  agricultural  or  other,  gets  the 
a'd'vaiitage  of  a lift  from  this  Government  gran  . 
No  the  County  ratepayer  other  than  the  agricultural 
ratepayer  is  burdened  by  the  lack  of  a sufficient 

to  meet  the  relief  that  the  County  has  given  to  the 
agricultural  ratepayer. 

15.199.  Pardon  me.  The  County  has  not  given 
relief  to  the  agricultural  ratepayer;  the  Act  ot 
Parliament  has  given  it? — ^Well,  the  Act  has  given  i . 
The  County  Council  have  given  it  in  making  their 


rate,  because  they  have  rated  agricultural  land  at  a 
half. 

15.200.  You  think,  then,  that  the  Ministry  of 
Health  are  wrong  in  putting  this  into  the  table  as 
assistance  which  the  ratepayers  have  received? — I 
think  that  the  table  is  subject  to  the  criticism  which 
I have  made;  in  other  words,  that  if  you  exclude,  for 
a fair  comparison,  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act 
entirely,  you  should  then  bear  in  mind  that  the 
County  rates  are  higher  than  they  would  otherwise 
be  by  reason  of  the  deficiency  of  that  grant. 

16.201.  Supposing  we  exclude  the  Agricultural 
Rates  Act  grant,  the  relief  to  the  Counties  from  the 
other  assigned  revenues  is  9d.,  and  the  relief  to  the 
County  Boroughs  is  6Jd.  ? — Yes.  What  that  may  be 
due  to  I do  not  know  exactly. 

15.202.  That  is  assigned  revenues? — ^Yes,  but  1 
mean  why  the  proportion  to  the  rateable  value  should 
be  different  in  the  one  case  from  the  other,  I do  not 
know. 

15.203.  But  you  will  accept  the  fact  that  it  is 
different  ? — Yes,  absolutely. 

16.204.  I put  it  to  you  that  the  fact,  whether  we 
should  include  the  Agricultural  Bates  Act  grant  or 
not,  is  a fact  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when  we 
are  comparing  the  rates  ? — Well,  it  is  a fact  that  has 
been  taken  into  consideration  in  the  making  of  the 
rates.  I do  not  think  that  it  wants  to  be  taken 
further  into  consideration. 


15,205.  I know  it  has  been  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  the  making  of  the  rates;  that  is  just  what  1 
am  putting  to  you?  Having  been  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  making  of  the  rates  it 
accounts,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  goes,  for  the  one 
rate  being  lower  than  the  other? — Well,  it  may 
account  for  the  \\d.,  or  something — I do  not  know 
but  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  of  what  the  ratepayer 
has  to  pay. 

15,200.  No?  What  you  are  putting  to  the  Com- 
mission is  that,  owing  to  something  apart  from  what 
the  ratepayer  has  to  pay,  the  County  Boroughs  are 
more  expensive  as  measured  by  the  average  rate?— 
Yes. 

15,207.  I am  putting  it  to  you  that  in  calculating 
what  the  difference  is  you  have  to  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  the  Counties  receive  more  subsidy 
under  this  head  from  the  Exchequer  than  the  County 
Boroughs? — W^ell,  I would  venture  to  suggest  that  it 


s almost  immaterial. 

16.208.  Y/ell,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  goes?— Yes. 

15.209.  1 have  suggested  to  you  that  in  the  table 
:o  which  I referred  it  goes  to  the  extent  of  5d.,  but 
,mu  do  not  accept  that.  I do  not  w.ant  to  discuss  it 
hirther;  you  do  not  accept  what  I put  to  you?  Oh, 

[ accept  your  figures  freely  and  fully. 

15.210.  But  yon  do  not  accept  the  inference?—! 
;hink  before  accepting  that,  one  would  want  to  see 
1 little  bit  where  the  difference  arose.  The  assigned 
revenues  that  you  are  dealing  with  go  towards 
jertain  specific  expenditure.  Part  of  that  goes 
towards  the  main  road  expenditure,  which  is 
obviously  much  greater  in  the  Counties  than  in  the 
County  Boroughs.  That  may  explain  to  some  extent, 
and  may  be  the  reason,  why  you  should  not  make  any 
allowance  for  that  difference  in  the  amount  of  the 
subsidy  in  the  £ when  making  a fair  comparison. 

15  211.  You  know,  do  you  not,  that  the  assigned 
revenues  that  we  are  discussing  -are  not  calculated 
with  a view  to  any  expenditure  at  all,  but  are  fixed 
sums  or  are  dependent  on  the  product  of  certain 
taxes’?— Yes,  but  they  -are  applied  to  meet  certain 
expenditure  and  in  different  proportion.^. 

16  212.  That  may  be,  hut  it  does  not  matter,  when 
we  are  dealing  with  total  rates,  what  .service  they  go 
to  does  it?— Yes,  I think  it  does,  beciuse  the  services; 
differ  under  the  different  classes  of  Authorities.  In 
Counties  the  service  of  main  roads  is  a very  much 
heavier  service,  and  a very  much  more  costly  service, 

than  in  County  Boroughs. 

15  213.  That  may  be? — And  therefore  properly 
’ nf  the  Government  subsidy. 
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16.214.  There  again,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say 
so,  we  are  getting  off  the  point  I want  to  make. 
These  are  general  grants.  As  you  very  properly  say, 
they  go  to  different  services,  but  when  we  are  dealing 
with  total  rates  we  are  dealng  with  all  services? — Yes. 

15.215.  Therefore,  whether  the  grant  goes  to  service 
A or  service  B,  it  relieves  the  total  rates  .P — Yes. 

15.216.  Surely  the  service  to  which  the  grant  goes 
is  quite  immaterial  in  discussing  what  the  total  rates 
are,  and  whether  they  are  relieved  to  any  extent? — 
No,  I do  not  think  so,  if  you  will  pardon  me.  Assum- 
ing, for  instance,  that  County  Boroughs  had  no  main 
roads  and  that  Counties  had  all  the  main  roads,  then 
obviously,  if  there  is  a grant  which  goes  towards 
main  roads,  the  Counties  should  receive  that  and  not 
the  County  Boroughs,  and  consequently  the  grants 
to  the  Counties  would  represent  a greater  amount  in 
the  £ of  the  rates  than  the  grants  to  the  County 
Boroughs,  but  that  would  he  no  reason  for  suggesting 
that  there  ought  to  be  any  adjustment  made  in 
respect  of  that  grant  when  you  are  making  a calcula- 
tion of  the  rates  in  relation  to  incidence  of  expensive- 
uess  of  administration  or  otherwise. 

15.217.  Have  I made  any  such  suggestion.? — ^I 
thought  that  was  the  point  of  your  question. 

15.218.  I am  afraid  I must  have  expressed  myself 
very  badly;  I am  very  sorry.  I must  try  again. 
You  have  put  before  us  certain  total  nates  which 
are  levied  by  these  different  Authorities,  quite  apart 
from  any  service  at  all? — Yes. 

16.219.  I suggest  to  you  that  those  rates  would 
be  higher  than  they  were  in  both  cases  if  there  were 
no  Government  subsidies?^ — Yes. 

16.220.  I am  dealing  only,  for  this  purpose,  with 
the  Government  subsidies  which  are  general  sub- 
sidies. Therefore,  in  comparing  those  rates,  we  ought 
also  to  take  into  account  the  extent  to  which  those 
rates  are  subsidised  by  the  Government? — Yes. 

15.221.  This  is  quite  apart  from  any  services? — Yes. 

15.222.  You  did  not  bring  any  services  into  your 
comparison  of  rates? — No,  but  I have  stated  that 
it  may  be  due  to  differences  in  services. 

15.223.  You  put  that  to  me  quite  clearly,  I admit, 
but  I am  taking  it  on  the  general  question  of  the 
total  cost,  total  rates,  and  total  subsidies.  As  I think 
I explained  to  you,  and  you  made  your  point  very 
fairly,  I am  not  taking  into  account  any  of  those 
subsidies  which  come  for  Class  I roads  or  Class  II 
roads  from  the  Minister  of  Transport:,  for  maternity 
and  child  welfare,  for  tuberculosis,  for  venereal 
diseases,  or  for  any  of  these  specially  subsidised  ser- 
vices, but  simply  the  general  subsidies  which  are  paid 
under  the  Acts  of  1888  and  1896?— Yes. 

15.224.  I do  not  want  to  thrash  it  out  any  further? 
— I think  I see  your  point,  if  I may  put  it  shoi’tly. 

I think  I entirely  agree  with  j'ou  that  if  you  take  out 
from  these  figures  simply  the  Exchequer  contribution 
revenue  and  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act  grant,  seeing 
that  you  would  be  taking  out  a larger  amount  from 
the  Counties  than  from  the  County  Boroughs,  you 
will  alter,  to  that  extent,  the  comparison  here. 

15,226.  Very  good;  that  is  all  the  point  I wanted 
to  make? — It  must  follow  arithmetically. 

15.226.  (Chairman) : Arising  out  of  that,  I wanted 
to  ask  one  question,  just  to  be  quite  clear  what  you 
said?  In  paragraph  11  you  give  the  average  rates 
raised  in  1922-23  in  County  Boroughs  as  14s.  2'6d., 
in  Non-County  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts 
13s.  5-ld.,  and  in  Rural  Districts  10s.  9-2d. .? — Yes. 

15.227.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  those 
were  the  total  rates,  including  the  expenditure  of 
the  Guardians  ? — Yes ; they  are  the  total  rates  paid  by 
the  ratepayer. 

15.228.  For  all  purposes  ? — Yes. 

15.229.  Both  fot  other  local  government  services 
and  for  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law? — Yes, 

15.230.  Both  the  rates  which  are  spent  by  the 
Local  Authority  and  by  the  Guardians  ?— Yes,  that 
is  so. 

10.231.  The  figures  for  the  Guardians’  expenditure 
"®i6  ^’'I'gely  increased,  of  course,  by  unemployment 


in  1922-23;  would  you  consider  that  there  was’ more 
unemployment  in  the  larger  and  more  populous 
districts,  and  therefore  in  the  County  Boroughs,  than 
there  was  in  the  Rural_  Districts  ? — I think  so. 

15.232.  That  would  tend  to  swell  the  rate  then? — 
I think  that  would  be  so  in  1922-23,  certainly. 

15.233.  Therefore,  1922-23  is  an  exceptional  year? — 
Yes,  it  is  entirely. 

15.234.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  give 
us  the  figures  of  the  expenditure  for  services  other 
than  Poor  Law,  that  is  to  say,  the  rate  less  the 
expenditure  by  the  Guardians;  I think  that  perhaps 
that  would  give  us  a clearer  idea  ? — I am  very  doubtful 
whether  the  figures  are  published  at  present  for  that 
year  in  sufficient  detail.  May  I just  explain  how 
these  figures  for  1922-23  were  arrived  at? 

15.235.  That  is  on  the  point  that  Sir  Lewis  Beard 
raised? — Yes.  They  were  a matter  of  calculation  on 
the  basis  of  figures  given  in  a return  of  the  Ministty 
of  Health  on  local  rates  in  England  and  Wales.  It 
is  a statement  of  the  amount  of  local  rates  per  £ of 
assessable  value  published  in  1923.* 

15.236.  Can  you  give  me  the  page? — On  page  7 
groups  of  areas  are  given,  and  the  estimated  increase 
per  cent,  since  1913-14  in  the  amounts  in  the  £ of 
local  rates,  and  there  is  a final  column  there  com- 
paring the  figures  for  1922-23  with  those  for  1913-14, 
and  the  percentage  of  difference  is  given.  The  figures 
given  in  my  table  are  calculations  of  1913-14  increased 
by  these  percentages.  County  Boroughs  7s.  S'Sd.  in 
1913-14,  plus  90  per  cent,  equals  14s.  2'6d.  in  1922-23 ; 
that  is  how  the  14s.  2'6d.  is  arrived  at. 

15.237.  (Sir  Lewis  Bea/rd)  : This  is  not  an  average 
deduced  from  a large  mass  of  figures  for  the  different 
Authorities ; it  is  not  deduced  by  you  ? — Not  by  me, 
but  by  the  Ministry. 

15.238.  That  is  to  say,  the  Ministry  of  Health  have 
said  that  the  increase  from  1913-14  to  1922-23  is  so 
much  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

16.239.  And  you  have  applied  that  percentage  and 
got  the  figure.? — Yes. 

15.240.  And  the  same  for  the  others? — Yes.  Of 

course,  the  Ministry  of  Health  get  returns  of  rates 
intended  to  be  made,  even  before  the  rates  are  made. 

15.241.  (Sir  G-eorg.e  Macdonogh) : On  page  7 of 
this  return  to  which  you  have  referred,  the  only 
information  given  regarding  Rural  Districts  is  under 
the  heading  “Typical  Rural  Parishes”.? — ^Yes. 

15.242.  You  have  taken  the  5s.  OAd.,  and  added  the 
114  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

15.243.  So  that  it  merely  refers  to  certain  typical 
Rural  Parishes? — ^Yes. 

15.244.  It  is  not  an  average  for  the  whole  country? 

No,  I agree;  perhaps  I ought  to  have  stated  so. 

16.245.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  is  no  doubt 

because  there  is  such  an  enormous  number  of  parishes 
that  it  would  be  a tremendous  labour  to  get  out  the 
whoh.? — Yes.  Of  course,  it  is  finally  got  out  when 
the  Local  Taxation  Returns  are  published,  but  they 
are  generally  more  than  a year  behind-hand;  and  in 
the  meantime  this  is  practically  the  only  way  of  esti- 
mating the  figure. 

15.246.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh)  ■.  Still,  we  can- 
not take  the  10«.  9'2d.  as  being  the  average  figure? — 
No,  I think  perhaps  not.  W©  certainly  could  not 
accept  it  as  an  average. 

15.247.  (Chairman) : Nor  the  5s.  0'4d.  ? — The 

6s.  0'4d.  is  an  accurate  figure. 

15.248.  But  is  only  for  certain  typical  Rural 
Parishes;  it  is  not  for  all  the  Rural  Districts? — No, 

I think  not;  I thinli  that  is  the  actual  figure. 

15.249.  For  all  Rural  Districts? — ^Yes,  for  the 
whole  of  the  Rural  Parishes.  That  is  taken  from  the 
Local  Taxation  Returns. 


* Ministry  of  Health. — Statement  showing,  for  each  Borough 
and  other  tjrban  District  in  England  and  Wales,  and  for  100 
typical  rural  parishes,  the  amount  of  the  local  rates  per  pound  of 
assessable  value,  for  the  financial  years  1921-22  and  1922-23,  and 
the  assessable  values  in  force  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1922—23. — 1923,  price  2s. 
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15.350.  The  114  per  cent,  is  calculated  on  that? — 
Yes. 

15.351.  Therefore  that  is  not  quite  an  accurate 
calculation? — No,  it  may  not  be  quite  accurate,  but 
it  might  be  accidentally  so. 

16,353.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Where  does  the 

5s.  0'4d.  come  from? — From  the  Summary  of  the 
Local  Taxation  Returns*  for  the  year  1913-14. 

15.363.  Is  that  for  the  whole  of  the  Rural  Districts, 
or  only  the  100  typical  Rural  Parishes  ? — It  is  for  the 
whole.  A figure  for  tho  various  classes  of  Authorities 
as  a whole  is  given  year  after  year,  I dare  say  you 
may  remember,  in  the  Returns,  before  you  come  lo 
the  detailed  figures. 

15.364.  I do  not  know  that  it  is  very  material ; I do 
not  think  I will  trouble  you  to  follow  it  up.  We  are 
not  bothering  'about  the  Rural  Districts  very'  much 
at  present .P — No,  but  I feel  sure  that  you  will  take 
my  assurance  that  such  figures  are  given  in  the 
Returns  from  year  to. year,  because  I have  given  it 
in  evidence  in  no  end  of  these  extension  cases.  In 
any  year  that  you  take  you  find  that  there  is  this 
difference  corresponding  very  largely  with  the  1913-14 
figures  here.  Of  course,  the  difference  is  greater  by 
reason  of  the  post-war  conditions,  and  that  differ- 
ence no  doubt  will  not  be  permanent. 

16,355.  I do  not  think  I am  concerned  with  the 
Rural  Districts  at  the  moment.  There  is  a great 
difference  in  the  Rural  Districts.  The  point  you ' 
have  mentioned  about  difference  of  services,  of 
couree,  applies  in  an  intensified  form  as  between 
Rural  Districts  and  great  Urban  Districts? — Yes. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : So  I do  not  think  we  need 
trouble  with  that ; the  other  is  the  important  figure. 

15.256.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Did  I understand  you 
to  tell  my  Lord  that  you  could  prepare  figures  which 
would  exclude  the  Poor  Rate  proper  from  all  these 
comparisons? — I could  not  for  the  year  1932-23. 

16.257.  Of  course  the  Poor  Rate  proper  is  really 
outside  tho  terms  of  comparison;  it_is  not  levied  by 
the  County  Borough  Councils  or  by  the  County 
Councils? — That  is  so. 

15.258.  And  therefore  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment arises  more  directly  ? — It  would  be  rather  a 
difficult  calculation,  because  the  Poor  Rate  as  levied 
includes  the  County  precept,  and  it  may  include  the 
amount  of  the  precept,  more  or  less. 

15,269.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Upon  that,  of  course, 
the  precept  on  the  Guardians  includes  the  County,  but 
the  Guardians’  precept  on  the  County  Borough  does 
not  include  anything  for  the  County? — No,  because 
the  County  Borough  are  the  County  themselves. 

15,260.  So  that  the  Guardians’  precept  on  the 
County  Borough  excludes  the  County  and  is  purely 
Poor  Rate? — Yes. 

15.361.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : But  am  I not  right  in 
saying  that  when  the  demand  note  comes  to  the  un- 
happy ratepayer,  there  is  some  indication  upon  it 
of  how  much  he  is  paying  for  Poor  Law  services,  and 
how  much  he  is  paying  for  County  services? — Yes, 
there  should  be;  I believe  there  is  not  in  all  cases; 
and  in  a vast  number  of  cases  the  figures  that  aro 
endorsed  cn  the  demand  note  are  hopelessly  untrust- 
worthy. 

16.362.  (Sir  Letvis  Beard) : It  is  because  the  law 
makes  you  do  it,  and  you  have  to  do  it  somehow  ? 
Yes,  and  it  is  done  by  an  Assistant  Overseer  who 
sometimes  is  not  very  well  qualified  to  do  it. 

15,263.  (Sir  George  Macdonogli) ; Is  it  not  the  fact 
that  if  you  did  deduct  the  Poor  Rate  from  the  total 
rate  you  would  not  even  then  get  down  to  the  normal 
figures,  because  as  far  as  I understand  there  is  a 
very  large  amount  of  unemployment  relief  work 
carried  out  by  Local  Authorities  which  is  charged  to 
other  things  than  the  Poor  Rate?  ^Yes,  that  is  so. 
The  County  Councils,  for  instance,  have  been  carrying 
out  a large  amount  of  work  for  relief  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  have  burdened  their  rate  by  that  expen- 
diture. 

* See  Summary  of  the  Annual  Local  Taxation  Returns,  Year 
1913-14  [H.C.  135  of  1916],  page  31. 


15,264.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : And  County  Borough 
Councils  too  ? — Yes,  clearly. 

15,365.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  abnormal  varia- 
tions which  are  imported  into  this  comparison  owing 
to  unemployment  since  the  war  make  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  figures  clear  as  between  the  normal 
expenditure  of  County  Borough  Councils  and  the 
normal  expenditure  of  County  Councils  and  District 
Councils? — That  is  so,  absolutely. 

15.266.  I see  that  in  paragraphs  16  and  17  you 
call  attention  to  historical  facts  of  some  interest, 
where  you  say  that  in  the  Greater  Birmingham  ex- 
tension the  City  Treasurer — I think  that  is  our  friend 
Mr.  Collins  in  one  of  his  previous  incarnations? — ^Mr. 
Collins  at  that  time  was  Assistant  City  Treasurer; 
it  was  Mr.  Clare,  but  Mr.  Collins  was  responsible  , 
for  making  many  calculations  in  that  case. 

15.267.  At  any  rate,  there  was  an  encouraging 
attempt  to  prophesy  that  rates  would  fall  if  Birming- 
ham were  extended? — Yes. 

15,368.  And  that  falling  of  rates  has  not  been 
realised  to  the  full  extent  since  then? — It  has  not 
been  realised  at  all. 

15,269.  Is  it  possible  to  know  whether  in  that  case, 
which  is  a very  important  one,  the  rates  have  fallen 
apart  from  the  special  needs  of  unemployment  and  the 
special  abnormalities  of  the  last  few  years?  It  is 
not  fair  to  use  an  argument  against  Birmingham  if 
it  is  due  to  that;  I only  want  to  get  the  facts? — I 
have  not  the  recent  figures  of  rates  of  Birmingham. 

15,370.  You  see  what  I mean?  I want  to  know 
whether  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  to  reduce  rates 
has  been  prevented  only  by  the  abnormality  of  the 
last  few  years,  or  whethe]-  it  has  not  been  fulfilled 
because  the  normal  expenditure  of  a great  city  Hke 
the  enlarged  Birmingham  involves  higher  rating? — 
The  Birmingham  extension  came  into  opei-ation  fifter 
the  year  1909-10,  so  that  my  evidence  is  based  upon 
the  pre-war  rates. 

15,271.  1 am  much  obliged;  that  is  what  I want? — 
That  is  for  the  years  1912-13  and  1913-14. 

15,372.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
which  vitiated  all  these  things,  as  we  know  ? — Yes, 
and  during  the  first  years  of  the  war,  up  to  1916, 
there  was  not  very  much  effect  on  the  rates. 

15.273.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Might  I just  supplement 

that  with  one  question  ? Did  the  period  you  have 
referred  to  there,  in  which  yon  have  watched  the 
rates  of  Birmingham,  in  your  judgment  give  the  Bir- 
mingham Corporation  sufficient  time  thoroughly  to 
consolidate  their  position  and  adjust  their  admini,stra- 
tion  to  the  new  conditions? — Yes.  May  I explain 

this:  in  the  Birmingham  extension,  ns  1 am  sure 
Mr.  Lloyd  will  remember,  the  City  Treasurer  pre- 
pared estimates  of  the  rates  in  the  several  years 
following  the  extension,  and  those  prophecies  of  the 
City  Treasurer  were  supported  by  diagrams  of  a most 
elaborate  description  of  every  kind.  I dare  say  Mr. 
Lloyd  will  remember  a set  of  diagrams  which  Mr. 
Ram  called  the  “ holy  pokers,”  like  huge  pokers  with 
red  and  white  and  black,  showing  the  increase  in 
rates  and  the  amount  of  the  rates  before,  and  so  on. 
At  any  rate  there  was  a mass  of  evidence  of  that 
kind,  and  there  was  great  controversy  about  it,  and 
it  is  in  comparison  with  those  prophecies  that  I have 
arrived  at  these  figures. 

15.274.  Which  figures? — Tho  figures  which  I can 
give  you,  on  which  I based  my  paragraph. 

15.275.  (Sir  Bylam.d  Adkins) : If  my  Lord  and  my 
colleagues  are  willing,  would  you  let  tho  Commission 
have  the  figures  on  which  your  statement  in  para- 
graph 16  is  based? — Yes. 

15.276.  Now,  with  regard  to  paragraph  17,  what 
year  was  it  that  the  agglomeration  of  the  Potteries 
took  place? — That  was  under  an  Act  of  1908  which 
came  into  operation  on  the  31st  March,  1910.  1910-11 
was  the  fir.st  year  of  the  extended  Pottery  towns. 

16.277.  Were  there  floral  displays  of  the  “ holy 
poker  ” type  among  the  prophecies  in  connection  with 
the  Potteries? — No,  there  were  no  floral  displays  in 
that  case,  I think. 
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15.278.  Wer©  there  in  that  case  definite  forecasts  as 
to  the  economy  resulting  from  this  kind  of  amalgama- 
tion of  areas  ? — ^There  was  very  strong  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  the  amalgamation  of  those  towns  would 
lead  to  very  great  administrative  economy. 

15.279.  And  did  it? — It  did  not. 

15.280.  Have  you  figures  to  show  the  contrast  be- 
tween what  was  hoped  for  and  what  happened? — Yes; 
I can  give  those  figures  at  once  if  it  will  assist  the 
Commission. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I think  we  ought  to  hav© 

the  evidence,  my  Lord. 

15.281.  (Chairman):  Have  you  got  the  figures? — 
Yes,  I can  give  them  straight  off.  This  is  dealing 
with  the  Potteries.  In  the  three  years  before  the 

' amalgamation  of  the  Potteries  the  administration  ex- 
penses of  the  towns  which  amalgamated 

15.282.  What  years  wer©  those? — 1907-8  was  the 
first. 

15.283.  It  is  1907-8' to  1909-10?— Yes. 

15.284.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : What  were  the  names  of 
the  towns  that  amalgamated? — ^Stoke,  Burslem,  Fen- 
ton, Hanley,  Longton,  and  Tunstall.  The  adminis- 
tration expenses  of  those  six  towns  in  1907-8  wer© 
£17,356. 

15.285.  (Chairman) : Is  this  including  all  expen- 
diture?— No,  the  administration  expenses  simply. 

15.286.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Is  that  salaries  of 
officials? — ^Yes.  It  is  what  is  grouped  together  in  the 
Local  Taxation  Returns  as  administration  expenses. 
The  figures  are  taken  from  those  Returns. 

15.287.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : Does  that  include  every- 
thing except  Poor  Law?— It  is  the  administration  ex- 
penses of  the  towns  as  distinct  from  Poor  Law. 

15.288.  It  includes  everything  except  Poor  Law? — 
Yes, 

16.289.  (Chairman) : £17,356.? — Yes.  The  next 

year,  1908-9,  was  £17,171,  and  1909-10,  £19,520. 
Then  we  come  to  the  amalgamated  towns,  1910-11, 
£20,961;  1911-12,  £26,645;  1912-13,  £24,245;  and 
1913-14,  £29,039.  That  last  figure  represents  a rate 
of  7'97d.  in  the  £,  and  the  first  figure  for  1907-8 
lepresented  6-23d. ; so  that  there  is  not  only  the 
increase,  but  an  increase  in  relation  to  the  growth  of 
rateable  value. 

15.290.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Had  there  been  any 
growth  of  rateable  value  in  that  time? — I believe  so, 
but  I have  not  got  the  figures  here.  I made  that 
calculation  so  as  to  meet  that  point. 

16.291.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : What  did  you  say  those 
figures  represented  in  the  towns? — An  increase  in 
the  rate  from  6-23d.  in  1007-8  to  7'97d.  in  1913-14. 

15.292.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : About  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  increase  in  the  amount.  It  looks  as  if 
there  had  not  been  much  increase  in  rateable  value? 
— No,  but  if  it  is  the  increase  in  rateable  value  the 
rate  in  the  £ should  be  the  same;  it  should  have  been 
S-23d.  if  the  expenditure  increased  with  the  rateable 
value. 

15.293.  If  the  rateable  value  remained  the  same, 
you  see,  the  increase  from  £17,000  to  £29,000  is  just 
about  til©  same  as  from  6-2SfZ.  to  7'97d.  ? — ^Yes. 

16.294.  So  there  has  probably  been  no  increase  in 
rateable  value? — That  may  be  so — ^an  increase  in 
expense  without  any  increase  in  rateable  value. 

15.295.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : At  any  rate, 

apparently  these  figures  you  put  forward  to  us  show 
that  economy  did  not  result  from  amalgamation  ? — 
Yes.  Now,  shall  I deal  with  the  Birmingham  case  as 
well ; 1 can  give  the  figures  ? 

15.296.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Does  that  follow  merely 
by  giving  us  these  figures?  We  cannot  tell  from 
those  figures  without  further  investigation  that 
economies  have  not  resulted,  because  it  may  be  that 
although  they  spent  in  1913-14  £29,000  as  against 
£19,520  in  1909-10,  they  got  more  for  it? — Yes.  Any 
figui’es  that  are  given  of  cc^iparison  of  one  year  with 
another  are  subject  to  that  criticism.  In  the  case  of 
the  Potteries,  I have  good  reason  to  know  that  there 
was  very  great  disappointment  in  the  district  that 
fhe  anticipations  which  had  led  them  to  amalgaipate 


were  not  borne  out;  in  fact,  it  was  freely  said  that 
many  of  the  towns  would  be  only  too  glad  to  get  back 
to  their  original  condition  and  abolish  the  Federation. 

15.297.  You  know,  do  you  not  (you  have  evidently 
looked  into  the  matter),  that  health  services,  for 
instance,  were  carried  out  more  efficiently  after  the 
amalgamation  than  before  ? There  was  an  increase  in 
the  inspectorate  staff? — Very  likely. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  \ Does  that  mean  efficiency 
necessarily  ? 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : Probably. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  is  very  difficult  to  weigh 
efficiency,  is  it  not? 

15.298.  (Mr.  Pritchewrd) : Prior  to  the  amalgama- 
tion the  police  force — '—? — The  cost  of  police  would 
not  be  included  in  those  figures. 

15.299.  Is  it  not? — No;  it  is  administration 
expenses  only. 

15.300.  (Chairmam):  Could,  you  say  exactly  what 
are  administration  expenses? — Salaries  of  officers, 
office  expenses  and  rents — those  are  the  main  items — 
and  everything  inoidentail  to  the  administration; 
salaries  of  inspectors,  and  so  on. 

15.301.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  You  cannot  give  us  the 
total  figures,  I suppose? — It  would  not  include,  for 
instance,  the  salaries  of  the  police  force,  nor  wages 
of  road  men,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  It  is  purely 
the  superior  administrative  staff  and  offices. 

15.302.  (Chairman) : If  new  duties  are  imposed  by 
Parliament  on  an  area  or  on  the  whole  country,  these 
administrative  expenses  would  go  up,  naturally? — 
Yes,  they  would  go  up,  naturally. 

15.303.  And  it  would  not  mean  that  the  expense 
was  increased  apart  from  that?  I do  not  know 
whether  that  is  the  case  here? — ^What  I venture  to 
Suggest  on  that,  and  that  is  why  I gave  the  five 
years,  is  that  you  would  not  expect  from  that  cause  to 
get  a sudden  jump.  If  you  take  1909-10,  £19,520, 
that  goes  the  next  year  to  £20,961;  that  would  be  an 
increase  that  might  very  possibly  be  occasioned  by 
some  new  legislation  involving  some  additional 
appointments,  but  you  could  not  explain  £20,961 
going  to  £25,645  by  that. 

15.304.  There  is  only  one  point  on  that?  You  go 
from  £20,961  to  £25,646;  that  is  a big  jump.  Might 
I put  it  that  there  were  certain  incidental  expenses 
connected  with  the  amalgamation  which  made  that 
year  rather  more  expensive  than  the  others,  because 
I see  in  the  next  year  you  hav©  a fall  from  £25,646 
to  £25,245  ? — Yes,  I agree  that  may  be  so,  but  taking 
even  a comparison  of  £20,961  with  £24,246,  'it  is  a 
very  big  jump. 

15.306.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : Whatever  the  figures  may 
be  comparatively,  the  result  is  summed  up  in  your 
paragraph  18,  is  it  not? — ^Yes. 

16.306.  “It  is  a matter  of  great  difficulty  to  give 
any  definite  figures  of  economy  or , extravagance  re- 
sulting from  extension  or  from  the  grant  of  County 
Borough  powers,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a continual  development  of  services  in  all  areas, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  result  of  the 
formation  of  a larger  area  is,”  and  so  on? — ^Yes;  it  is 
summed  up  in  that,  but  I think  you  must  take  the 
consensus  of  experience  ini  a number  of  cases  as  a 
little  guide.  I have  given  the  Potteries,  and  I am 
able  to  give  Birmingham — that  is,  the  Birmingham 
Corporation ; I am  also  able  to  give  the  Birmingham 
Dnion,  which  is  a separate  body  where  there  was 
an  amalgamation.  I am  also  able  to  give  the  amal- 
gamation of  St.  George’s,  Westminster,  and  the 
Strand  Unions.  In  all  those  four  oases*  the  conclu- 
sion which  I have  come  to  is  exemplified.  Although 
it  is  not  a local  government  matter,  exactly  the  same 
is  the  experience  in  connection  with  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  London  Water  Companies  into  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Board.  The  administration 
expenses  of  that  Board  for  the  early  years  after  the 


^ See  .Appendix  LXXIX,'page  944. 
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formation  of  tlie  Board  were  greater  than  the  com- 
bined administration  expenses  of  the  Companies  that 
formed  the  Board. 

16.307.  {Sir  Lewis  Becurd)  : You  say  for  the  early 

years? Yes — well,  after  that  there  was  a great  out- 

cry in  London  about  the  expenses,  and  the  Board 
dismissed  wholesale  some  of  their  older  staff,  I 
think,  and  put  in  inexperienced  and  cheap  people 
in  their  places,  and  made  a desperate  effort  to  econo- 
mise; and  I think  they  brought  their  figures  down 
a good  deal. 

15.308.  That  leads  me  to  a point  I was  going  to  ask 
on  these  figures-  as  to  the  Potteries.  You  see  that 
the  expenditure  was  increasing  normally  at  the  rate 
of  about  £1,000  a year,  nearly,  for  the  three  yeai-s 
before  the  extension? — ^Yes. 

16.309.  Then  it  jumps;  that  was  the  transition 
moment? — ^Yes. 

16.310.  d want  to  ask  you  whether  in  the  first 
place  the  extension  involved  a pensioning  off  of  any 
officers,  and  so  forth? — Yes,  it  did. 

15.311.  And  that  would  come  into  this  £25,645, 
would  it  not? — presume  so.  I must  explain  with 
regard  to  the  Potteries ' that  I acted  in  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  Local  Inquiry  and  in  Parliament,  but 
^ince  then,  of  couijse,  my  knowledge  is  ''deo-ived 
simply  from  published  figures. 

■ 15,312.  I know,  and  I do  not  want  to  press  you 
beyond  the  -point  to  which  your  knowledge  goes?— 
But  no  doubt,  there  would  be  compensation  in  it. 

15.313.  If  you  tell  me  you  do  not  know,  I accept 
that’ answer,  but  I am  putting  to  you  certain  points 
which  probably  may  be  within  your  knowledge;  that 
is  one  point.  Now,  what  about  the  expenses  of  the 
extension  Inquiry  itself:  would  they  come  in?  I 
think  clearly  not.  I should  say  unhesitatingly  no. 
But  I must  qualify  it  by  the  fact  of  my  knowledge 
not  being  inside  knowledge. 

15.314.  How  would  they  be  defrayed  ?— They 
would  be  defrayed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  a loan, 
or  else  they  would  come  in,  I would  suggest,  as  a 
separate  item  in  the  accounts,  but  not  under 
administration  expenses. 

15,316.  That  is  what  you  think  would  happen, 
but  you  do  not  know  for  a fact? — I do  not  know 
for  a fact. 

15.316.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Counsel  generally 
get  their  fees  fairly  on  the  nail? — Yes,  fairly  on  the 
nail. 

15.317.  So  that  the  payments  would  be  made  some 
time  before  the  amalgamation  came  into  effect? 
Yes. 

15.318.  (Sir  JRyland  Adkins):  At  any  rate,  they 
would  hardly  come  into  the  returns  of  two  years 
later? — ^And  legal  expenses  are  not  included.  There 
is  a separate  item  for  legal  expenses,  so  obviously 
my  figures  would  not  include  that. 

15.319.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : At  any  rate,  here  is 
a jump  which  is  followed  again  by  a drop  of  £1,400 
in  the  next  year? — Yes. 

16.320.  Do  you  know  whether  that  reduction  went 
on? — No,  there  was  an  increase  to  £29,039  in  1913-14. 

16.321.  (Chairman) : The  war  would  come  then, 

would  it  not? — Then  the  war  would  come  and  upset 
it.  I was  at  that  time  in  pretty  close  touch  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
federated  towns,  who  had  also  been  either  Mayor  or 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  Stoke,  Mr. 
Geen,  who  is  now  dead,  but  I heard  definitely  from 
him  that  the  result  of  the  federation  was  that^  in 
every  direction  officials  of  every  description  said . 
“ This  is  a very  much  enlarged  town  and  our  duties 
are  much,  more  important.  We  must  have  more 
salaries,”  and  there  was  a wholesale  increase  of 
sa.laries  and  all  other  expenses  by  reason  of  the 
towns  being  a much  more  important  and  magnified 
Authority. 

15.322.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  may  be,  if  I may 
respectfully  suggest  it,  that  they  were  paying  their 
officials  very  badly  before? — It  may  be,  but  at  any 


rate  that  is  one  of  the  consequences  which,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  usually  flows  from  .an 
extension  of  a Borough. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : But  surely  the  increases 
would  not  ’be  commensurate  with  the  salaries  that 
were  swept  away?  I have  never  known  public 
bodies  as  generous  as  that. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I was  rather  wondering  'about 
that  myself. 

15.323.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : You  do  not  suggest 
that? — Well,  these  figures  show  it. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I think,  as  Mr.  Honoratus 
Lloyd  has  pointed  out,  that  the  thing  is  more  in 
the  region  of  speculation  and  is  covered  by  para- 
graph 18. 

16.324.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Except  this : I 

quite  agree,  and  I think  we  all  agree,  that  the 
terms  of  paragrapih  18  are  as  near  to  actual  precision 
as  you  can  get? — ^That  is  what  I endeavoured  to  do. 

15.325.  But  are  you,  or  are  you  not,  satisfied 
from  your  experience  of  a number  of  cases  that 
economy,  whether  promised  with  the  hardihood 
which  displayed  itself  in  Birmingham  and  the 
Potteries  or  not  promised,  has  as  a matter  of  fact 
not  conspicuously  resulted  from  these  'amalgama- 
tions?— ^I  am  quite  satisfied  that  that  is  so. 

16.326.  (Sir  Tjewis  Beard)  : I just  wanted  to  follow 
up  my  question;  I had  not  quite  finished-.  I had 
intended  to  suggest  that  you  had  got  here  certain 
figures  which  carry  you  over  a period  of  transition? 
— Yes. 

15.327.  When  you  get  to  the  last  figure,  the 
engines  are  reversed,  so  to  speak,  to  a certain 
extent  ? — Yes. 

15.328.  I want  to  suggest  to  you  that  that  is  a 
rather  narrow  basis  there;  that  you  have  not  gone 
far  enough-  not  because  you  did  not  want  to,  but 
because  you  had  not  the  fi'gures.  It  would  be  very 
illuminating  if  we  had  some  figures  of  later  years, 
only  we  could  not  have  them  because  the  position 
became  a.bnormal  immediately  afterwards  on  account 
of  the  war? — In  the  case  of  the  Birmingham  Union  I 
can  give  you  the  figures  for  the  three  years  following. 

I think  the  Birmingham  Union  figures  would  be 
rather  useful,  if  you  would  like  to  follow  up  the 
point.* 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : At  any  rate,  we  may  have 
the  Birmingham  figurest  analogous  to  those  we  have 
had  for  the  Potteries? 

(Chairman)  : When  we  are  considering  the  Birming- 
ham figures  I think  we  must  bear  in  mind  Sir  David 
Brook’s  evidence  at  our  last  meeting;  I think  he 
stated  the  point  very  fairly.! 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Quite  so. 

15.329.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : Might  I ask  one  more  question 
before  you  leave  this?  This  group  of  paragraphs  10 
to  18  is  headed:  “ The  question  whether  large  area.s 
are  more  economical  than  small  areas,”  but  is  that  in 
fact  what  the  paragraphs  deal  with? — The  paragraph.s 
are  dealing  with  the  question  of  economy  from  the 
point  of  view  of  administration  expenses. 

15.330.  That  is  to  say,  the  form  of  government? — 
The  administration  expenses  having  regard  to  the 
form  of  government. 

15.331.  Not  necessarily  either  in  large  or  in  small 
areas  at  all,  but  having  regard  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, whether  the  areas  are  large  or  small? — Well, 
I think  it  is  rather  with  regard  to  whether  they  are 
large  or  email. 

15.332.  (Chairma.n) : Do  you  mean  in  population  or 
area.!’ — In  population  and  rateable  value,  because  in 
the  ordinary  course  from  the  point  of  view  of  popula- 
tion and  rateable  value  County  Boroughs  are  the 
largest  type  of  local  government  Authorities,  other 
than  County  Councils. 

(Mr.  LAoyd) : When  I read  it  first  I thought  we 
were  to  have  some  valuable  information  comparative 
of  large  and  small  areas,  but  when  you  come  to  test 

* See  Appendix  LXXTX,  Table  C,  page  044. 
f See  Appendix  LXXIX,  Table  B,  page  044. 
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it,  it  seems  to  me  to  refer  rather  to  the  class  of 
government,  and  not  to  the  size  of  the  units  at  all. 

15.333.  (ill?-.  Pritchard)  : The  deduction  you  draw 
then  is  that  in  these  cases  there  is  no  economy  in 
amalg.amation  ? — Yes. 

15.334.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  quite  fair  to  draw 
that  deduction  from  cases  so  recent  as  the  Potteries 
and  Birmingham,  having  regard  to  the  abnormal 
period  which  we  have  had  since.?  Surely  one  would 
expect  the  economy  to  develop  more  fully  at  a later 
time  ? — Weil,  if  you  are  going  to  make  a comparison, 

■ 1 think  you  must  take  a period  immediately  following, 
say,  for  a few  years  immediately  following,  with  a few 
years  immediately  preceding,  because  obviously 
circumstances,  as  each  year  passes,  do  tend  to  change 
and  impair  your  comparison  a good  deal. 

15.335.  But  during  that  period  changes  ate  con- 
stantly taking  place  in  consequence  of  the  amalga- 
mation ? — Yes. 

15.336.  And  it  is  not  until  they  are  complete  that 
one  can  contrast  the  one  with  the  other? — ^Yes,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  take  three  years  before  and 
three  years  after,  you  have  a pretty  fair  period  for 
comparison  in  order  to  see  whether  your  general 
conclusion,  that  economy  in  administration  does  not 
result,  is  sound. 

15.337.  You  would  not  say,  in  all  cases,  would  you, 
that  where  these  large  extensions  take  place,  economy 
will  not  result.?— No,  I would  not.  All  I say  is'^, 
looking  to  those  four  cases  where  I have  the  figures 
for  comparison,  that  I am  able  to  show  that  my 
assumption  of  what  would  happen  is  borne  out,  and 
I think  in  the  majority  of  other  cases  it  probably 
would  be  bo'rne  out,  although  I have  not  the  means 
of  proving  it.  I think  that  it  is  in  accordance  with 
common  sense  and  with  one’s  general  experience. 

15.338.  On  reading  your  evidence  in  the  Leeds 
extension  I was  under  the  impression  that  you 
^pressed  a rather  different  opinion — you  were  then 
in  the  position  of  a prophet — that  as  a result  of  the 
proposed  amalgamation  economies  would  result? — No. 

I do  not  think  that  you  will  find  I said  that  they 
would  result;  I may  have  said  they  should  result, 
having  regard  to  the  number  of  separate  administra- 
tions that  would  be  abolished,  but  I think  you  will 
not  find  that  I said  anywhere  that  they  would  result. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : I am  quite  satisfied  with 

“ should.” 

15.339.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : May  we  take  it  that 
prophecy  predicates  economy,  and  history  reveals  the 
opposite? — That  has  been  my  experience  in  the  main, 
certainly. 

15.340.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : But  you  still  go  on 
hopefully  prophesying,  apparently  ?— One  has  to  pro- 
phesy to  a certain  extent. 

15.341.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : You  agree  that  the 
tendency  of  humanity  to  prophesy  is  one  of  its  greatest 
reliefs  in  the  teeth  of  historical  evidence? — Yes. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : You  have  the  figures  for 
Birmingham;  may  we  take  those  now? 

15.342.  (Chairman.)  You  will  send  them,  will  you? 
— As  your  Lordship  pleases;  I have  them.* * * * §  ' 

15.343.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins):  In  that  case  there 
was  specific  prophecy,  accompanied  by  the  “ holy 
pokers  ”? — Yes. 

15.344.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : But  you  were  not  the 
prophet  in  that  case? — No. 

15.345.  You  were  the  prophet  at  Leeds? — No,  I 
never  prophesied  at  Leeds. 

16.346.  (il/r.  Pritchard):  Only  “should”? — 

“ Should  ” is  the  extent  of  my  prophecy. 

15.347.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : I want  to  put  one  or 
two  questions  on  paragraph  14.  You  are  dealing  here 
ivith  a wholly  different  point,  because  you  are  giving 
here  the  rise  of  rates  from  1904-05  to  1919-20  in 
different  averages? — Yes. 

15.348.  You  are  familiar,  of  course,  w'ith  this 
Return  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  to  which  w-e  have 
rrferred  already,  wducli  points  out  the  cause  for  the 
rise  in  rates  over  that  period? — Yes. 

* .Appendix  LXXIX,  Table  B,  page  SI44. 


15.349.  And  which  shows  that  they  .are  practically 
all  on  the  same  percentage? — Well,  the  difference  is 
not  vast,  but  these  are  actual  figures  from  these 
Returns  and  from  Mr.  Gibbon’s  evidence,  which  show 
that  there  is  a little  greater  increase  in  the  case  of 
Boroughs;  it  is  very  slight. 

15.350.  I know  you  are  quite  fair.  The  question 
of  the  increase  of  rates  over  this  period,  which  prac- 
tically included  the  war  period,  was  the  subject  of 
a special  report  by  the  Ministry  of  Health*  ? — Yes. 

15.351.  The  Ministry  of  Health  pointed  out  that 
the  increase  in  rates 'Was  due  to  the  de-valuation  of 
money  and  a number  of  other  causes  which  were 
quite  general  and  accounted  for  the  increase? — Yes. 

15.352.  Then  in  1921  they  issued  a statementt  show- 
ing for  each  Borough  the  amount  of  the  local  rates 
per  £ of  assessable  value  for  the  financial  yea,rs 
1913-14,  1919-20  and  1920-21,  and  on  page  iv  of  that 
I find  that  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  the  amount 
in  the  £ are  what  I just  suggested,  broadly.  Then  on 
page  V we  have  the  general  increase  in  the  amount 
of  rates  per  £.  The  average  percentage  increases  are 
not  widely  different.  We  have  the  percentage  from 
1913-14  to  1920-21  of  Metropolitan  Boroughs,  includ- 
ing the  City  of  London,  190,  on  the  basis  of  100  in 
1913-14,  of  County  Boroughs,  195,  of  other  Urban 
areas,  including  Non-County  Boroughs,  196,  and  of 
lOO  typical  Rural  Parishes,  216;  so  that,  apart  from 
the  Rural  Parishes,  there  is  very  little  difference,  but 
the  County  Boroughs  are  not  at  the  top .? — ^That  is  so. 

15.353.  That  is  a general  figure? — ^Yes,  that  is 
taking  the  whole  .of  the  rates. 

15,364.  And  you  take  the  whole  of  the  rates,  do 
you  not? — No.  These  are  the  rates  proper  of  the 
County  Boroughs,  excluding  the  Poor  Rate. 

15.355.  In  paragraph  14.? — In  paragraph  13  and 
paragraph  14,  too.  Those  figures  in  paragraph  13  do 
not  include  the  Poor  Rate. 

16.356.  It  is  a little  difficult  to  follow  up,  becau.se 
in  paragraph  11  you  do  include  Poor  Rate,  and 
apparently  in  paragraph  14  you  do  not? — In  para- 
graphs 13  and  14  I say  that  there  are  one  oi-  two 
figures  that  were  put  before  the  Commission  by  Mr. 
Gibbon,  and  my  object  was  to  sihow  that  in  the  figures 
he  gave,  although  there  is  not  a vast  difference  in 
the  comparison,  and  although  the  increase  is  mainly 
due  to  the  same  circumstances  of  the  war,  yet  there 
has  been  a greater  increase  in  County  Boroughs  than 
in  other  Urban  Districts. 

15,367.  Well,  this  makes  them  the  same,  you  know? 
— Yes,  because  that  covers  the  whole  of  the  rates, 
Poor  included. 

Dii-eehential  Rating. 

15,358.  (Chairman)  : May  we  pass  now  to  para- 
graph 54,1  differential  rating?  In  order  to  shorten 
the  proceedings  1 should  like  to  ask  you  if  you  agree 
with  the  evidence,  which  I have  no  doubt  you  have 
read,  of  Mr.  Dent  and  Mr.  Taylor,  who  discussed 
this  question  of  differential  rating  at  some  consider- 
able length  with  the  Commission  §? — ^Yes,  I have  read 
their  evidence,  and  I do  substantially  agree  with 
them. 

15,369.  Have  you  anything  which  you  wish  to  add 
either  to  their  evidence,  or  to  amplify  what  you  have 
told  us  here? — No.  I think  that  in  paragraph  55  I 
have  substantially  indicated  the  view  I take  with 
regard  to  an  offer  of  differential  rating;  in  other 
words,  broadly  speaking,  I entirely  agree  with  Mr. 
Dent  that  differential  rating  ought  not  be  used  as 


* Memorandum  on  the  Increase  in  the  Amount  of  Local  Rates 
Per  Pound  of  Assessable  Value  ; Cmd.  1016  1920. 

t Cmd.  1156,  1921. 

I See  page  719. 

§ See  County  Councils  .Association  (Dent),  M.  62.  (Ill,  637)  ; 
Q.  8369  A (III,  647);  M.  66,  (III,  549)  ; Q.  8680  f,  (III,  555)  ; and 
County  Councils  Association  (Taylor)  M.  21-23,  (III  609)  ; M.  30, 
(III.  610)  ; Q.  9740  (III,  610)  ; Q.  977'2,  (III,  611)  ; Q.  9901  A 
(III,  617)  ; M.  35,  (IV,  849)  ; Q.  13,730  A (IV,  849)  ; Appendix 
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a bribe,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  a very  great 
number  of  cases  it  is  a bribe  which  induces  agree- 
ment to  extension. 

15.360.  (Sir  Byland  Adldns) : In  paragraph  55,  you 
suggest  that  the  need  for  differential  rating  and 
compensation  should  be  primd  facie  reasons  for  reject- 
ing the  proposal  on  the  ground  that  it  looks  as  if  they 
were  trying  to  annex  profitable  areas  and  to  make 
the  present  generation  of  ratepayers,  or  at  any  rate 
the  ratepayers  for  a comparatively  limited  number 
of  years,  have  an  advantage  which  would  cease  for 
the  future? — Yes.  What  I rather  intended  to  indi- 
cate by  that  statement  was  that  where  there  is  a case 
for  differential  rating  and  also  for  financial  adjust- 
ment and  compensation  (because  as  a rule  they  go 
together),  the  differential  rating  is  in  order  to  modify 
the  burden  on  the  ratepayer,  and  the  financial  adjust- 
ment is  to  modify  the  burden  on  the  Authority  from 
which  the  area  is  extracted;  then  those  two  circum- 
stances indicate  that  the  proposal  is  a burdensome 
proposal. 

15.361.  To  those  two  classes  of  people? — To  those 
two  classes  of  people  who  are  those  mainly  interested, 
and  if  the  proposal  must  necessarily  burden  those 
two  classes  of  people,  it  ought  not  to  be  carried  out, 
unless  there  are  very  strong  administrative  grounds 
to  justify  it;  in  other  words,  it  is  an  alteration  which 
must,  if  justice  is  to  be  done,  involve  a considerable 
amount  of  compensation  to  injured  interests,  which 
ought  not  to  be  entered  upon  without  very  good 
ground. 

15.362.  Do  you  agree  with  the  suggestion  which 
was  made,  I think,  by  Mr.  Taylor,*  that  differential 
rating,  if  it  is  to  take  place  at  all,  should  take  place 
at  the  instance  of  the  tribunal  who  are  dealing,  let 
us  hope  judicially,  with  the  whole  matter? — Yes,  I 
do.  May  I add  that  I call  to  mind  that  in  some 
representations  made  to  the  Minister  for  extensions 
you  will  find  it  stated  that  the  Borough  will  be  pre- 
pared to  give  differential  rating  in  a suitable  case, 
or  if  a case  is  made  out.  I see  no  objection  to  that 
at  all,  but  in  many  other  oases  the  differential  rating 
has  been  arranged  and  agreed  before  the  Inquiry, 
and  has  been  a bribe  to  the  opposition,  and  that  is 
what  I see  an  objection  to. 

15.363.  In  the  second  case  it  is  an  arrangement 
with  existing  ratepayers? — Yes. 

15.364.  In  a way  which  will  not  benefit  other  rate- 
payers in  the  same  manner? — Yes.  The  fact  of  it 
being  a bribe  is  in  some  cases  obvious,  because  you 
will  have  a rate  offered  by  the  Borough  of  less  amount 
in  the  pound  than  is  presently  payable  by  the  area 
sought  to  be  taken  in.  That  appears  pretty  clearly  to 
indicate  that  it  is  intended  as  a bribe. 

16.366.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) ; Are  there  many  in- 
stances of  that? — I hesitate  to  say  many,  perhaps, 
but  I have  come  across  instances  of  the  kind  in 
several  cases. 

15.366.  (Air.  Pritchard) : In  all  those  cases  the 

ultimate  decision  rests  with  the  tribunal,  whether  it 
be  the  Minister  of  Health  or  whether  it  be  Parlia- 
ment?— Yes,  clearly,  but  if  tbcro  is  no  opposition 

15.367.  If  the  Minister  of  Health  considers  that 
improper,  I feel  quite  sure,  and  I expect  you  would 
agree  with  me,  that  he  would  not  allow  it?  Yes, 
but  he  does  not  hear  the  case  very  much  if  the  opposi- 
tion has  been  squared  in  advance. 

(Mr.  Pritchard)  ; If  the  County  Council  are  there 
he  probably  hears  a great  deal. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : Possibly,  because  in  those 
cases  the  County  Council  have  to  guard  against  what 
might  appear  to  be  collusion  ? 

15.368.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  i Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive a case  in  which  the  County  Council  are  left,  as  it 
were,  high  and  dry.  There  was  one  case  which  I have 
in  my  mind — ^I  will  not  mention  the  name — in  which 
there  were  a number  of  opponents,  Local  Authorities 
and  the  County  Council.  At  a certain  stage  all  the 
others  disappeared,  which  led  not  unnaturally, 
perhaps,  to  the  County  Council  saying  : “ Well,  we  did 

* See  County  Ccuncils  Association  (Taylor),  Q.  9779  f,  (HI, 
611). 


not  come  prepared  to  deal  with  this  at  all.  We  came 
rather  to  support  our  underlings,  but  they  have  left 
us  high  and  dry,  and  we  are  left  in  a very  awkward 
position  ” ? That  is  conceivable,  and  in  fact  occurred 
in  one  case? — I know  it  has  occurred  in  more  than  one 
case,  and  very  constantly  it  has  happened  that  the 
County  Council  have  been  let  down  by  their  minor 
Authorities,  even  if  not  by  all  of  them  by  some  of 
them,  and  that  is  the  difficulty.  The  County  Council 
in  putting  their  case  forward  are  up  against  a very 
great  difficulty  if  it  can  be  said:  “But  your  own 
constituents,  the  ratepayers,  wish  it.” 

15.369.  (Sir  B.yland  Adkins) : Is  not  this  the 

essence  of  the  transaction — I am  not  for  the  moment 
on  the  question  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong — that 
differential  rating  is  a remedy  only  applied  to  exist- 
ing persons  for  a limited  time? — Yes. 

15.370.  Whereas  the  high  and  honourable  conten- 
tion between  a County  Borough  Council  and  a County 
Council  is  that  which  is  best  for  the  community  in 
perpetuity  ? — Yes. 

15.371.  Or  as  near  perpetuity  as  you  can  get? — Yes. 

16.372.  Therefore,  do  I understand  it  to  be  your 
view  that  differential  rating,  save  in  very  exceptional 
cases  and  at  the  instance  of  a judicial  tribunal,  tend.s 
to  regard  the  particular  rather  than  the  general,  and 
the  temporary  rather  than  the  iiermanent? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

16.373.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : I understood  you  to  say 
in  reply  to  Sir  Ryland  Adkins  that  an  extension  ought 
not  to  be  allowed,  unless  there  are  exceptionally 
strong  grounds  for  it,  where  a large  sum  is  to  be 
payable  in  financial  adjustment? — Yes. 

15.374.  Would  the  same  rule  apply  to  the  formation 
of  a County  Borough? — Yes,  and  for  this  reason,  that 
a County  Borough  posse.sses  so  little  in  the  way  of 
advantage,  as  it  appears  to  me,  over  a Non-County 
Borough,  except  in  name.  True,  they  have  their 
main  roads  to  maintain,  but  as  a rule  they  have 
maintained  them  under  arrangement  with  the  County 
Council.  When  one  looks  at  it,  there  is  very  little, 
as  1 think,  in  the  way  of  added  dignity,  in  fact,  a 
very  little  in  the  way  of  actual  service  resulting  from 
the  constitution  of  a County  Borough  which  should 
outweigh  any  serious  financial  burden  that  may  1)C 
thrown  on  the  County. 

15.375.  Very  well;  that  is  your  view? — Yes. 

Population  as  a Basis  for  County  Borough  Status. 

16.376.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : The  suggestion  has  been 
put  to  us  by  other  representatives  of  County  Councils 
that  no  County  Borough  should  be  formed  unles.s  it 
has  a population  of  250,000,  I think  it  is?*  Yes. 

15.377.  If  it  has  a population  of  250,000,  would  it 
not  necessarily  result  that  a large  sum  would  be  pay- 
able in  financial  adjustment? — No,  not  of  necessity,  1 
think.  The  question  of  the  payment  by  way  of 
financial  adjustment  does  not  depend  upon  the  size 
of  the  population,  but  upon  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
penditure in  relation  to  the  area  set  against  the  con- 
tribution by  the  area. 

15.378.  Surely  you  would  expect  that  in  a large 
town  the  County  Council  were  making  a larger  profit, 
if  1 may  use  the  expression,  than  in  the  case  of  a 
smaller  town? — Not  of  necessity,  I think. 

16.379.  (Mr.  Lloyd):  Barring  accidents?— Barring 
accidents— well,  yes.  I think  perhaps  that  in  an 
average  case  probably  the  town  is  contributing  more 
than  the  County  Council  is  giving  in  return,  and  il 
it  is  a large  town  the  difference  is  greater  than  if  it 
is  a small  one. 

15.380.  In  that  case,  if  you  are  going  to  rule  out 
the  constitution  of  County  Boroughs,  if  a large  sum  is 
payable,  and  other  representatives  of  the  County 
Councils  say  that  you  must  not  constitute  any  County 
Borough  which  has  not  a population  of  2.50,000,  1 do 
not  see  how  any  County  Borough  is  to  be  constituted 
at  all?— Of  course,  there  will  not  bo  very  many  if  the 

* See  County  CouucilB  Association  (Dent),  Q.  6561,  (III,  H.O) ; 
Q.  6722,  (HI,  453)  ; Q.  8604,  (HI,  5.55). 
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population  basis  is  raised  to  250,000,  but  again,  I 
think  you  must  look  at  the  oircumstances  of  the  par- 
ticular case,  and  I am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  present  50,000  is  far  too  low.  The  view  I gene- 
rally take  of  it  is  that  the  size  essential  for  a proper 
grant  of  County  Borough  powers  is  a size  which  would 
enable  the  County  Borough  to  perform  all  the  services 
economically  for  itself — not  of  necessity  tn.at  it  should 
perform  them  all,  because  take,  for  instance,  asylums  ; 
I would  suggest  that  the  population  of  a County 
Borough  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  run  its 
own  lunatic  asylum  on  fairly  economical  lines,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  might  be  quite  wise  for  it  to  com- 
bine with  other  Counties  or  County  Boroughs,  as  is 
done,  for  instance,  in  Lancashire,  in  a Joint  Board; 
but  the  test  should  he  rather,  is  it  of  a size  which 
would  enable  it  to  carry  out  one  of  the  essential 
functions  of  a County  Borough,  namely,  provision 
for  lunacy;  if  it  is  not,  I do  not  think  that  it  ought 
to  have  the  powers,  and  the  same  is  true  with  regard 
to  iiolice. 

16.381.  Are  there  not  many  County  Boroughs  with 
populations  between,  say,  50,000  and  100,000,  well 
able  to  perform  their  duties  economically  and 
efficiently.? — Not  so  far  as  asylums  are  concerned,  I 
venture  to  say. 

15.382.  No,  very  likely  not,  because  both  County 
Boroughs  and  Counties  find  it  convenient  to  combine 
for  that  purpose? — I think  that  for  lunatic  asylum 
purposes  you  may  say  that  about  150,000  population 
is  the  minimum  figure. 

15,363.  (Chairman) : Do  you  rather  put  it  that 
before  you  constitute  a County  Borough  they  ought 
to  be  able  to  run  their  own  lunatic  asylum? — They 
ought  to  be  large'  enough  to  do  that  in  case  of  need. 

15.384.  It  is  a common  practice  to  share  a lunatic 
asylum  with  the  County? — It  is  very  common. 

16.385.  And  it  is  a very  convenient  practice? — It  is 
a very  convenient  practice,  and  I would  suggest  that, 
although  they  ought  to  be  able  to  run  their  own 
asylum,  it  might  nevertheless  be  very  wise  for  them 
to  combine,  but  those  combinations  may  come  to  an 
end,  and  what  is  to  be  done  then  if  you  are  relying 
on  someone  else? 

15.386.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Surely  you  do  not 
put  that  as  the  standard  test? — I do  seriously  put 
the  standard  test  at  this : I say  that  a County 
Borough  should  be  as  able  to  carry  out  all  its  func- 
tions as  the  County;  it  is  put  on  the  same  footing. 

16.387.  (Sir  William  Middlebrooh) : Can  all  County 

Councils  do  it  ? — No.  I agree  that  all  County 

Councils  cannot,  but  the  question  is,  what  is  the  ideal 
that  you  should  aim  at?  County  Councils  and 
County  Borough  Councils  are  bodies  set  up  for  certain 
purposes.  Some  of  the  Counties  ought,  perhaps,  to 
be  greater  than  they  are  at  present  for  ideal  per- 
formance; but  I do  not  think  that  you  should  set  up 
a new  body  of  too  small  a size  to  carry  out  those 
duties  properly,  or  of  such  a size  that  it  must  go  cap 
in  hand  to  some  other  Authority,  probably  the  one 
from  which  it  has  been  separated,  in  order  to  get 
assistance  to  enable  it  to  carr.y  out  the  services. 

15.388.  (Chairman) : You  do  not  necessarily  mean 
that  it  must  carry  out  independently  all  its  services  ? 
It  might  combine  with  two  or  three  other  Authorities 
to  provide  an  asylum,  or  with  another  Authority  for 
higher  education  ? — I agree,  but  I do  not  think  -that 
it  ought  to  be  constituted  an  entirely  independent 
body  if  it  is  not  large  enough  to  carry  out  its  services 
without  aid. 

15.389.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Take  water  supply, 
for  instance;  would  you  say  that  with  regard  to 
water  ? — No,  because  water  is  not  a County  service. 

15.390.  Owing  to  the  configuration  of  the  countrv, 
two  large  cities  combine ; would  you  say  that  because 
they  had  combined  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  water 
rights  they  were  no  longer  able  to  discharge  the 
responsibility  of  autonomous  local  government.? — No, 

I would  not,  because  water  supply  is  not  a County 
service. 

16.391.  (Chairman):  Take  higher  education?  Sup- 
posing you  wished  to  provide  the  necessary  technical 


schools,  and  so  forth,  for  the  most  efficient  form  of 
higher  education,  and  you  wanted  to  increase  the 
provision,  would  it  not  necessarily  mean,  very  likely, 
that  you  would  have  to  adopt  quite  .a  different  area 
by  agreement  between  several  County  Boroughs  and 
other  Counties? — I quite  agree  that  it  might  be  quite 
wise  to  do  so. 

15.392.  Would  you,  therefore,  say  that  you  would 

not  constitute  any  new  body  unless  it  was  able  to 
provide  every  possible  facility  for  higher  education 
within  its  own  borders? — When  you  say  every 
possible  facility  ” you  do  not  include  a Dniversitv, 
for  instance ; no  one  would  suggest  that  ? " ’ 

15.393.  Technical  schools,  training  colleges,  and  so 
forth? — Yes. 

15.394.  Is  it  not  very'  difficult  to  generalise  on  this 
point.? — It  is  very  difficult  to  generalise,  I agree,  but 
if  you  take  the  services  one  by  one  I do  not  think 
that  it  is  at  all  difficult  to  say  that  less  than  la  certain 
size  of  population  would  make  it  improvident  for  an 
Authority  to  carry  out  that  service  alone.  I think 
that  a less  size  is  an  indication  that  that  Authority 
is  of  too  small  a size  to  be  properly  made  autonomous. 

(Sir  Mealier  Nicholais) : I willingly  accept  that 

proposition,  which  is  quite  a different  one  from  the 
one  which  you  started  with,  if  I may  say  so? 

16.395.  (Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : And  I too,  and  might 
I aslr  you,  does  it  not  come  to  this,  that  in  your 
judgment,  so  far  as  you  can  give  a general  indication, 
a Borough  ought  not  to  become  a County  Borough, 
and  therefore  completely  autonomous  and  absolutely 
detached,  save  by  voluntary  agreement,  from  any 
other  Authorities,  unless  it  has  the  same  power  of 
discharging  its  obligations  on  its  own  as  the  Authority 
from  which  it  has  become  detached  had  before  it 
was  detached? — Yes;  I think  that  is  substantially 
the  same. 

15.396.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Just  following  that  up, 
1 very  carefully  followed  Sir  Ry land’s  form  of  words, 
“ as  the  Authority  from  which  it  was  detached,”  and 
so  on.  Let  us  take  Luton  and  Bedfordshire.  Bed- 
fordshire does  not  provide  for  its  own  lunatics;  you 
know  that? — ^Yes,  I do;  it  provides  in  combination 
with  tw'o  other  Counties. 

15.397.  With  regard  to  lunacy  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  Luton  becoming  a County  Borough  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  able  to  provide  for  its  own 
lunatics? — Yes,  I think  there  would. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) ; That  is  what  Sir  Ryland  put 
to  you  and  you  accepted? 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : No.  What  I said  was  that 
it  should  have  the  same  power,  at  any  rate,  as  the 
body  from  which  it  was  detached  bad  before  it  was 
detached;  that  is  to  say,  if  I might  interrupt  you 
I only  want  to  get  it  clear — ^that  if  you  take  Luton 
out  of  Bedfordshire,  and  Bedfordshire,  with  Luton 
included,  has  found  it  convenient  to  join  other  Coun- 
ties in  providing  for  lunatics,  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that,  if  you  take  Luton  out,  it  would  be  able 
to  deal  quite  independently  with  lunatics;  it  would 
be  much  less  likely  to  than  was  the  whole  of  Bedford- 
shire with  Luton  in  it. 

15,398  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : I am  afraid  that  you 
iiave  not  understood  my  point?  Mr.  Keen’s  argu- 
ment was  this  : he  started  by  saying  that  a County 
Borough  should  not  be  constituted  unless  it  was  able 
to  provide  for  'its  own  lunatics  ? — Able,  yes. 

16.399.  Upon  that  you  were  asked  a question  sum- 
marising your  position,  whether  the  test  was  not  that 
it  should  have  the  same  power  of  dealing  with  any 
particular  question  involved  as  the  Authority  from 
which  it  was  taken  out? — Yes. 

16.400.  And  I was  just  illustrating  that  by  follow- 
ing it  up  to  see  where  it  would  lead  us  in  the  case 
of  Luton  and  Bedfordshire?  Bedfordshire  does  not 
provide  for  its  own  lunatics  ? — That  is  so. 

15.401.  Would  not  that  argument  then  cease  to 
apply  to  the  extraction  of  Luton  from  Bedfordshire 
as  far  as  it  goes — that  single  argument,  that  is  ah? — 

I think  not,  and  for  this  reason ; Bedfordshire  is,  it 
is  true,  in  combination  with  Huntingdonshire  and 
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Hertfordsliire  for  asylum  purposes.  Bedfordshire  is 
•the  jirincipal  partner  and  the  others  have  been 
gradually  dying  out. ' Bedfordshire,  according  to  my 
view,  could,  if  it  had  not  many  years  ago,  many  years 
before  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  entered  into 
this  partnership,  have  economically  run  an  asylum  of 
its  own ; therefore  I say  that  Bedfordshire  is  of  a size 
which  from  that  point  of  view  is  adequa'te  for 
completely  autonomous  powers. 

16.402.  (Sir  Hyland  Adlcins) : As  long  as  Luton  is 
in  it? — As  long  as  Luton  is  in  it. 

15.403.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Of  course,  I was  not 
dealing  with  that  for  the  moment? — Luton’s  popular 
tion  obviously  would  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  it  to 
run  an  asylum;  if  it  had  to  he  entirely  autonomous 
it  could  not  run  an  asylum  economically. 

15.404.  Just  going  on  to  some  other  services,  of 
course  you  know  that  one  of  the  services  about  which 
we  have  asked  a good  deal,  and  have  iheen  told  a good 
deal,  is  tuberculosis  treatment? — ^Yes. 

15.405.  Provision  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
to  a considerable  extent  consists  of  the  provision  of 
sanatoria? — Yes. 

15.406.  It  is,  is  it  not,  the  practice  of  many  Autho- 
rities, both  Counties  and  County  Boroughs,  not  to 
provide  those  sanatoria  themselves,  but  to  arrange 
■with  other  bodies  which  have  provided  sanatoria? — 
Yes. 

16.407.  Is  that,  in  your  view,  a question  which 
would  come  in?  Ought  a County  Borough  not  to  be 
constituted  unless  the  town  can  provide  its  own  sana- 
torium?— I should  certainly,  even  in  that  case,  say 
generally  that  a County  Borough  ought  not  to  be 
formed  unless  the  tomi  is  large  enough  to  provide  its 
o'wn  sanatorium  on  fairly  economical  lines,  even 
though  it  may  be  able  to  make  an  arrangement. 

15.408.  But  pardon  me,  do  you  say  that,  even 
although  it  is  the  practice,  and  the  recognised 
practice,  of  many  large  Authorities  not  -to  provide 
sanatoria  themselves,  but  to  arrange  with  existing 
sanatoria? — ^Well,  that  practice  was  very  largely  due 
to  the  war,  because  the  Government  stopped  all 
building  of  sanatoria  during  the  war,  and  Authorities 
had  to  make  the  best  arrangements  they  could  with 
any  existing  sanatoria,  however  far  distant. 

16.409.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Mr.  Keen  did  not 

follow  Sir  Lewis’s  point.  Take  us  in  Wales  : rightly 
or  wrongly,  we  have  en-tered — ^Counties  and  County 
Boroughs — into  one  single  combination  for  dealing 
with  this  problem  in  the  King  Edward  VII. 
Memorial  Association? — Yes,  it  may  be  quite  wisely, 
but  at  the  same  time 

15.410.  That  fact  cuts  right  across  your  argument, 
does  it  not? — I would  still  suggest  that  none  of  those 
Authorities  in  that  combination  ought  to  have  entirely 
autonomous  powers  as  County  Boroughs  unless  they 
are  large  enough,  if  necessary,  to  carry  out  their 
own  du'ties  without  the  aid  of  a combination. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Very  well,  take  again  provision 
for  treatment  ef  venereal  disease  ? 

15.411.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I was  on  the  ques- 
tion of  practice? — I agree  that  in  practice  it  may 
bo  very  desirable  for  Authorities  to  combine. 

16.412.  (Chairman) : Is  it  not  very  difficult  to  apply 
this  asylum  test? — It  is,  but  if  there  is  to  be  a 
population  test  it  seems  to  me  that  you  must  look 
at  it  from  these  various  poin-ts  of  view,  and  I always 
look  at  it  mainly  from  the  point  of  view  that  the 
population  should  be  such  that  the  Authority  which 
is  to  have  autonomous  powers  should  be  able  to 
exercise  them  unaided,  if  necessary. 

15.413.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Never  mind  how 

unwise  it  may  be,  and  what  wasteful  extravagance 
may  be  produced  by  the  adoption  of  that  principle? 
— They  would  not  be  able  to  do  so  if  it  would  be 
wasteful  extravagance;  I say  “ fairly  economically.’’ 

15.414.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Is  it  not  rather  more 
your  view  that,  of  course,  consciously  -bo  permit 
wasteful  extravagance  is  wrong,  but  that  you  would 
like,  if  I may  use  the  expression,  each  of  these 
persons,  before  they  are  absolutely  independent,  to 


be  fully  grown  up,  although  when  they  are  grown 
up  they  may  enter  into  limited  partnerships  with 
other  grown  up  persons  for  specific  purposes? — That 
is  exactly  the  principle. 

15.415.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Can  you  put  it  any 
higher  than  this— that  they  must  be  fully  grown  up 
and  able  to  discharge  their  duties  in  the  way  jn 
which  duties  are  discharged  by  the  practice  which 
prevails  ? — I would  hesitate  to  say  ‘ ‘ the  way  duties 
are  discharged  by  the  practice  which  prevails,  ’ 
because,  while  I think  when  you  are  setting  up  the 
organisation  of  a service  you  may,  in  view  of  the 
existing  conditions,  have  to  resort  to  combinations, 

I do  not  think  that  when  you  are  setting  up  a new 
autonomous  Authority  you  should  set  it  up  witli 
knowledge  that  it  is  not  grown  up,  and  that  it 
cannot  stand  without  assistance. 

Financial  Adjustments. 

15.416.  (Mr.  Fritchard) : I want  to  ask  you  about 

an  answer  you  gave  last  time  you  were  here ; it 
was  on  the  Twenty-third  Day,  at  Question  11,929.  1 

will  just  read  what  you  said ; “ The  point  in  practice 
which  I have  come  across  is  the  point  which  arose 
over  an  adjustment  between  Hertfordshire  and  St. 
Albans  City.  St.  Albans  City  extended,  and  since 
it  had  a separate  Police  Authority  of  its  own,  the 
police  expenditure  was  a matter  for  adjustment  with 
the  County.  Mr.  Cash  was  engaged  for  the  City  of 
St.  Albans  and  I was  engaged  for  the  County.  We 
went  into  the  accounts,  and  we  discovered  what  the 
burden  was,  and  fiixed  it  in  number  of  pounds.  We 
agreed  between  ourselves  that  it  was  a permanent 
burden,  but  we  could  not  agree  upon  the  number 
of  years  at  which  we  should  capitalise  it.  I claimed 
15,  and  Mr.  Cash  suggested,  I think,  three  or  four, 
or  something  like  that.  We  were  arbitrators,  and 
in  view  of  that  difference  we  had  to  appoint  an 
umpire.  We  appointed  Mr.  Balfour  Browns  as 
umpire.  We  went  before  him  without  witnesses;  we 
stated  our  case,  that  the  facts  as  to  the  burden 
were  agreed,  and  that  it  was  agreed  that  it  was  a 
permanent  burden.  Mr.  Cash,  however,  claimed  that 
the  rateable  value  of  the  County  would  grow,  that 
this  was  a comparatively  small  burden,  and  that  new 
rateable  value  would  soon  replace  it.  I resisted  that 
as  not  a circumstance  that  should  apply.  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne  awarded  a sum  equivalent  to  two  and  a half 
years’  purchase  of  the  burden.”  As  you  say,  St. 
Albans  was  a Non-County  Borough  but  maintained 
its  own  police? — Yes. 

15.417.  I think  this  took  place  in  1913;  the 
Borough  was  extended? — Yes;  1 think  that  was  the 
date. 

15.418.  I think  it  was  generally  agreed  that  tlie 
extension  was  desirable;  at  all  events,  it  was  not 
substantially  opposed? — Yes;  I do  not  think  the 
County  opposed  at  all. 

16.419.  The  position  was,  then,  I dare  say  you 
remember,  that  they  opposed  on  financial  grounds,  but 
ultimately  an  agreement  was  come  to? — Yes. 

15.420.  And  the  agreement  provided  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  referred  to  arbitration,  and  that  you 
should  be  the  arbitrator  for  the  County  with  Mr. 
Cash  for  the  City? — Yes. 

16.421.  And  that  tho  principle  of  the  Report  of 
the  Joint  Committee  of  1911 — that  is  the  Act  of 
1913 — should  apply? — Yes. 

15.422.  Mr.  Cash  has  been  good  enough  to  lend  me 
his  file,  and  I gather  from  that  that  you  agreed  upon 
all  points  except  three? — Yes. 

15.423.  These  were  the  throe : in  regard  to  police, 
the  area  added  to  the  City,  of  course,  was  a part  of 
the  County  and  had  been  policed  by  the  County? — 
Yes. 

16.424.  They  had  in  that  area  four  constables? — 
Yes. 

15.425.  Consequently,  they  would  be  saved  the 
expense  of  those  four  constables? — Yes. 
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16.426.  And  that  saving  was  equivalent  to  £178  a 
year? — Yes,  I agree. 

15.427.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had  dra-vm  in  the 
■shape  of  County  rates  in  respect  of  police  from  this 
same  area  the  sum  of  £451  a year? — Yes. 

15.428.  And  consequently  they  would  lose  the 
difference  between  those  two  figures? — Yes. 

15.429.  They  would  lose  £273  a year  on  account  of 
police? — Yes;  that  was  so  agreed. 

(air  Walter  Nicholas) : Who  would  lose  that? 

15.430.  (Mr.  Fritchard) : The  County  would.  It 
being  agreed  between  you  as  a figure  that  that  was 
the  amount  which  they  would  lose — that  that  was,  in 
other  words,  an  increased  burden — the  point  upon 
which  you  were  unable  to  agree  on  that  subject  was 

• the  number  of  years  by  which  the  figure  should  be 
multiplied  ? — Yes. 

15.431.  There  were  three  points  altogether  out- 
standing, and  the  second  point  was  this,  as  I under- 
stand it;  whether  the  County  should  be  paid  for  the 
increased  burden  in  respect  of  the  additional  sum 
which  they  would  have  to  pay  to  the  Borough  out  of 
the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account? — Yes. 

15.432.  I will  come  to  that  presently.  The  third 
question  was  with  reference  to  some  capital  figure 
which  I do  not  think  is  material  for  present  pur- 
poses ? — No. 

15.433.  You  were  unable  to  agree  upon  these,  and 
you  went  to  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  and  he  made  his 
award.  In  his  award,  naturally,  he  does  not  give 
any  reasons;  he  merely  states  that  he  awards  that 
the  capital  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  Corporation  to  the 
County  should  be  £1,365? — Yes. 

15.434.  And  that,  you  say,  is  equivalent  to  about 
two-and-a-half  times  the  added  burden  in  respect  of 
the  County  police?— Yes. 

15.435.  Plus  the  added  burden  in  respect  of  the 
Exchequer  contribution? — ^Yes. 

15.436.  I do  not  know  whether  you  notice  that 
£273,  the  added  .burden  in  respect  of  the  County 
police,  multiplied  .by  five,  gives  you  exactly  £1,365? — 
Well,  I have  not  noticed  that.  I think  it  must  be 
accidental,  because  that  would  be  eliminating  the 
share  of  the  outstanding  debt,  and  I do  not  think 
there  was  any  question  of  that.  I think  that  in  the 
£1,365  you  have  got  £377,  -which  was  the  item  of 
claim  in  respect  of  the  share  of  debt  outstanding. 

15.437.  However,  it  is  a very  curious  coincidence 
that  there  were  three  matters  to  be  referred  to  the 
umpire,  (1)  the  number  of  years’  purchase  of  £273, 
(2)  whether  anything  should  be  paid  in  respect  of 
the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account,  and  (3)  a 
capital  sum,  and  that  the  amount  awarded  was  pre- 
cisely five  times  the  first  figure? — ^Your  suggestion  is 
that  it  was  five  years’  purchase  of  the  first  figure, 
and  nothing  allowed  in  respect  of  the  other  two? 

15.438.  Certainly? — ^I  do  not  think  it  affects  my 
argument  very  much,  but  at  the  same  time  I thinx, 
in  fact,  you  must  admit  that  the  £377  was  not 
seriously  disputed.  You  see  that  £377  which  was 
claimed  by  the  County  was  the  rateable  proportion 
of  St.  Albans  of  the  debt  of  the  County  in  respect  of 
police,  and  that  is  always  admitted. 

15.439.  You  see  the  position?  Have  you  got  a 
memorandum  dated  the  3rd  July,  1913,  of  what  you 
agreed  with  Mr.  Cash? — Yes,  I have  got  that. 

15.440.  That  puts  very  distinctly  the  question 
whether  the  £377  share  of  outstanding  debt  was  a 
proper  item  of  claim.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  that 
■ivas  so.  However,  I agree  this  is  not  very  material ; 
it  does  not  very  much  matter  whether  it  is  24  years 
or  five? — No. 

15.441.  The  material  point  upon  this  subject  is 
whether  or  not  it  was  a permanent  burden? — Yes. 

15.442.  I have  looked  through  this  memorandum 
which  states  what  you  agreed,  and  what  you  decided 
to  refer  to  the  umpii-e? — Yes. 

15.443.  There  is  nothing  in  that  to  show  that  it 
was  agreed  between  you  that  the  burden  would  be 
permanent?  No,  there  is  not,  but  of  course  we  went 
before  the  umpire,  and  I remember  stating  very 


distinctly  before  the  umpire,  and  Mr.  Cash  did  not 
dispute  it — ^in  fact,  I think  ihe  .expressly  agreed  it — 
that  the  burden  was  permanent. 

15.444.  But  how  could  it  be  permanent?  Here  you 
have  a case  of  an  area  immediately  adjoining  a 
Borough— an  urban  area — with  four  policemen  in  it? 
-Yes. 

15.445.  And  you  know,  do  you  not,  that  immedi.ately 
it  was  added  to  the  Borough  the  police  force  was 
doubled?  Yes,  but  why?  Not  because  it  was  needeil, 
but  because  the  standard  of  police  for  a Borough 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Home  Office,  although 
they  are  not  absolutely  cast-iron,  is  double  that  for  a 
County.  That  was  why;  it  was  not  that  they  wanted 
the  police. 

15.446.  That  is  because  it  is  needed,  surely — 

Needed  ordinarily  for  a Borough,  but  if  you  knew 
that  area  I do  not  think  you  would  suggest  that  that 
wants  any  more  than  the  four  policemen  to-day 
even.  ’ 

15.447.  Ho  you  say  it  would  never  have  any  more 
than  four  policemen?— No,  I do  not.  If  it  wanted 
more  than  four  policemen  it  would  be  .because  it  had 
grown,  and  its  rateable  value  had  gro-ivn.  I think 
that  this  is  a permanent  burden,  and  that  the  more 
the  place  grew  the  more  the  burden  possibly  might 
grow,  and  probably  would  grow. 

15.448.  I do  not  dispute  that  you  do,  and  I have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  you  claim  it  as  a 
permanent  burden,  but  I think  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  Mr.  Cash  agreed,  or  he  would  at  once  have 
agreed  also  to  more  than  three  or  four  years’  purchase 
of  it?— May  you  not  almost  equally  well  say  that  no 
burden  can  be  said  to  be  permanent,  and,  therefore, 
the  15  years  ought  never  to  be  applied,  because  that 
is  rather  my  grievance? 

16.449.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  will  not  find  that  in 
the  Act  of  ParliajQient?— No,  but  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment says  that  16  years  shall  be  the  maximum.  My 
experience  is  in  other  cases  that  I come  across  that 
against  the  claim  of  15  years  it  is  alleged  that  this 
will  not  be  a permanent  burden,  or  that  there  are 
other  circumstances  to  reduce  it,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  Scunthorpe  case,  in  which  Mr.  Collins  said  that 
the  value  of  money  should  cut  off  2^  years  from  the 
15,  and  something  else  should  cut  off  another  3 years, 
and  a third  circumstance  should  bring  it  down  to 
7i  years.  In  nearly  every  case  I have  to  deal  with, 
that  is  suggested.  I have  had  the  value,  of  money 
question  put  forward  constantly,  both  by  Mr.  Collins 
and  by  Mr.  Cash. 

15.450.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  I am  not  on  that  for  the 
moment  ■ I should  be  inclined  to  agree  with  you  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  prove  in  these  cases  that  the 
burden  is  permanent,  because  it  very  rarely  is 
permanent.  Now  may  I go  to  the  second  point  of 
your  claim,  because  that  seems  rather  a curious  one.P 

May  I ask,  do  you  mean  that  if  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  the  burden  is  permanent  there  should  not  be 
awarded  15  years’  purchase  ? Fifteen  years  is  the 
maximum  under  the  Act,  and  the  argument  that  is 
so  constantly  put  forward  is  that  because  the  burden 
is  not  ■ permanent,  you  should  not  have  15-  years,  but 
a proportionately  less  number  of  years. 

15.451.  I have  not  put  that? — No,  I agree,  but  I 
wondered  whether  you  were  leading  to  that. 

15.452.  (Sir  Ijewis  Beard) : Just  to  finish  off  this 
point  of  the  permanent  burden,  you  are  familiar  with 
the  adjustments  that  used  to  be  made  before  the  Act 
of  1913  P— Yes. 

15.453.  When  30  years  was  given  for  main  roads, 
but  there  were  many  cases  in  which  for  other  things 
five  and  seven  years  were  given? — Yes. 

15.454.  So  that  there  are  things  which  even  under 
that  older  dispensation  were  not  permanent  and  could 
be  dealt  with  by  small  number  of  years’  purchase? — 
Yes.  I do  not  quarrel  with  that  now.  It  is  only  when 
j'ou  are  dealing  with  the  item  of  main  roads,  or  high- 
ways, that  I have  always  maintained,  and  still  in 
every  case  maintain  that  that  is  the  most  permanent 
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burden,  which  should  he  capitalised  at  16  years’  pur- 
chase. It  is  put  against  me  : “ Oh,  no,  the  value  of 
money  has  changed.  Fifteen  years  ought  to  be  now 
something  less,  and  various  other  circumstances^  point 
to  it  not  being  permanent,”  as,  for  instance,  in  one 
case  development  of  coal  in  the  area,  and  various 
other  circumstances. 

16,455.  You  are  able  to  deal  with  those  points  as 
they  come  up  in  each  case? — They  are  very  difficult 
to  deal  with,  and  the  difficulty  leads  to  compromises, 
which  are  very  unsatisfactory  from  the  claimant’s 
point  of  view,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  arbitration. 

15.466.  That  is  a feature  of  all  litigation,  is  it  not  ? 

— Yes,  it  is,  but  I think  something  a little  more 
definite  in  the  shape  of  instruction  to  the  arbitrator 
is  necessary,  even  apart  from  increasing  the  number 
of  years’  purchase  from  16  to  nearer  a figure  repre- 
senting perpetuity. 

16.467.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Now  may  I come  to  the 
second  item  of  claim,  which  was  expressed  in  these 
words:  “Additional  charge  on  Exchequer  Contrihu- 
tion  Account  for  pay  and  clothing  of  four  men  added 
to  the  police  force,  £309;  one-half  thereof  charged 
on  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account,  £165,”  and 
the  question  was  whether  that  was  a valid  item  of 
claim  ? — ^Yes. 

15.458.  That  arises  in  this  way,  does  it  not:  prior 
to  1888  it  was  the  practice  of  Parliament  to  make 
a grant  to  all  Police  Authorities  of  half  the  cost 
of  pay  and  clothing? — Yes. 

16.459.  By  the  Act  of  1888  that  was  abolished,  and 
in  its  place  certain  revenues  were  assigned  to  the 
County  Councils  and  County  Borough  Councils? — Yes. 

16.460.  Subject,  however,  to  this  condition,  th.it 
before  the  County  Councils  made  any  use  of  that 
money  themselves,  they  must  make  certain  priority 
payments,  one  of  them  being  that  they  must  pay 
to  the  Council  of  each  Borough  maintaining  a 
separate  police  force  one  half  the  cost  of  pay  and 
clothing  of  the  police? — Yes. 

15.461.  I gather  that  your  claim  in  the  St.  Albans 
caseVas  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Borough  police  force 
would  have  to  be  increased  by  the  added  four  men 
in  the  added  area,  you  would  have  to  pay  out  of 
the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account  half  the  cost 
of  their  pay  and  clothing? — Yes. 

15.462.  And  therefore  you  claimed  15  years’ — was 
it — ^purchase  of  that  sum? — Yes. 

15.463.  And  I suppose  that  with  your  new  pro- 
posal you  would  regard  that  as  a perpetuity  ? That 
payment,  yes. 

15.464.  And  you  would  want  to  multiply  it  by  some 
bigger  figure,  equivalent  to  a permanent  payment? — 
Yes,  because  to  that  extent  it  has  depleted  the 
balance  of  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account  which 
goes  to  the  relief  of  the  general  County  rate. 

15,466.  Just  let  us  see  where  that  gets  us  to. 
The  County  Council  receive  a sum  of  money  from 
the  -State  and  are  to  act  as  paymasters  to  the  Local 
Authorities  within  the  County? — Yes. 

15.466.  You  say  to  St.  Albans : “ Under  this 

obligation  we  will  pay  you  what  we  have  to  pay  you 
per  annum  ” ?■ — Yes. 

15.467.  “ But  you  must  pay  us  a capital  sum 
equivalent  to  it  ”? — Yes. 

15.468.  That  is  paying  with  the  one  hand  and 
taking  back  with  the  other  ? — The  only  point  that 
arose  here  was  in  respect  of  the  additional  four  men, 
not  required  for  policing  the  district,  which  Si.. 
Albans  represented  they  would  have  to  put  on  if  they 
took  that  area  into  their  police  area,  because  they 
were  a Borough  police  force  and  not  a County  police 

force.  -j  0,1.  4. 

15.469.  That  makes  no  difference? — We  said  tnat 
that  was  a burden,  and  an  unnecessary  burden, 
thrown  on  us.  If  that  area  had  remained  in  the 
County  four  policemen  would  have  been  enough. 

15.470.  It  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  necessary 
or  unnecessary;  if  it  is  a burden,  you  are  entitled 
to  be  paid  for  it? — Yes. 


(Mr.  Pritchard) : Here  you  have  a sum  of  money 
given  to  you  for  which  you  are  to  act  as  paymiasteis 
to  the  Local  Authorities? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I should  like  you  to  elaborate 
that,  because  that  is  where  I do  not  follow  it.  How 
do  they  act  as  paymasters  to  the  Local  Authorities? 

15,471.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  They  act  as  paymasters 
to  the  L<mal  Authorities  in  this  way : they  receive 
from  the  State  the  proceeds  of  certain  taxes  per 
annum;  out  of  that  sum  which  they  receive  they 
are,  in  the  first  instance,  to  make  certain  priority 
payments,  including  a payment  to  each  Borough 
maintaining  a separate  police  force  of  half  the  cost 
of  pay  and  clothing? — Yes. 

(Sir  Walter  Niciwlas) : You  say  that  the  Police 
Authorities  in  St.  Albans  would  never  get  this  sum 
direct;  they  only  get  it  through  the  conduit  pipe  of 
the  County  Council? 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : Yes. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  point  is  that  prior  to  the 
settlement  of  1888  the  Police  Authority  would  have 
got  it  direct  from  the  Grovemmeiit. 

(Mr.  Biddell) : The  figure  remains  the  same? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : 'i'be  figure  remains  the  same. 

(Mr.  Biddell) : However  much  the  police  might 

increase  ? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : No,  under  the  arrangement 
prior  to  1888,  if  the  number  of  police  were  increased, 
the  payment  would  increase. 

15.472.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : The  payment  to  be  made 
by  the  County  to  the  local  Police  Authorities  is  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  the  pre-18i88  grant?  Yes,  half  the 
cost  of  pay  and  clothing. 

15.473.  They  receive  this  money  subject  to  the  con- 
dition that  they  pay  the  Local  Authorities  this  sum? 
— Yes. 

15.474.  The  effect  of  your  proposal  is  that  although 
they’ will  continue  to  pay  the  sum,  they  are  to  receive 
back  from  the  Borough  the  equivalent  of  it  in  a 
capital  sum?— No.  I do  not  think  you  are  right  in 
saying  they  will  continue  to  pay  the  sum;  they  will 
pay  a larger  sum,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  increase 
in  the  sum  they  will  have  to  be  compensated. 

15.475.  Take  the  actual  figure;  I think  it  is  £155? 

Yes.  They  pay  £155  more  than  they  did  before 

in  consequence  of  this  altei’ation  of  aiea. 

15.476.  They  say  to  the  Borough:  “ Under  the 

obligation  of  the  Local  Government  Act  we  will  pay 
you  £165,  being  half  the  cost  of  pay  and  clothing  of 
these  four  policemen,  hut  you  must  pay  your  20  or 
30  years’  purchase  in  order  that  we  may  invest  it  and 
pay  you  out  of  the  interest  ”?  ^Yes. 

15  477.  Do  you  think  that  is  fair? — I think  so, 
because  it  is  an  added  burden  thrown  on  the  County. 

15.478.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : How  is  it?  Because 
that’ part  of  the  County  which  has  now  been  trans- 
ferred to  St.  Albans  was  a little  extension  of  the  Gty 
of  St.  Albans  which  was  adequately  policed  by  four 

constables.  „ „ n -l 

16.479.  Four  County  constables? — Four  County 
constables.  When  it  comes  into  the  City  of  St. 
Albans  their  standard  of  policing  is  double. 

16.480.  And  the  four  becomes  eight? — Yes. 

15^481.  Now  we  understand  it? — In  respect  of  that 

additional  four  the  County  Council  have  to  pay  half 
the  pay  and  clothing;  that  is  why  the  County  say  : 
“ If  you  want  that  area  you  may  take  it,  but  it  is 
going  to  impose  on  us  £155  additional  burden,^ and 
if  you  take  it  you  must  compen.sate  us  for  that.”  I 
think  there  is  nothing,  unreasonable  in  that. 

15,482.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  'The  burden  is  put  upon 
voii  ’as  a condition  of  your  receiving  the  money  under 
the  Act  of  1888?— But  by  this  alteration  in  area  you 
are  increasing  the  burden,  we  suggest,  unnecessarily. 

15  483.  Would  you  apply  the  same  principle  to  the 
payment  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  ?— You  mean 
if  an  additional  payment  had  to  be  made  by  tJic 
County  to  their  Medical  Officer  ? 

15,484.  Yes?— Of  course,  it  would  not  be.  Ihe 
County  do  not  pay  their  Medical  Officer  more  because 
the  Borough  has  grown  up. 
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15.485.  No,  I Lave  not  made  myself  clear?  Under 
the  Local  Government  Act  do  not  the  County  have 
to  pay  to  the  Borough  half  the  salary  of  the  Medical 
Officer  ? — Yes. 

15.486.  Coming  out  of  the  same  fund  as  the  other 
payment? — Yes. 

15.487.  Suppose  that,  as  a consequence  of  a large 
extension,  it  may  he  necessary  for  the  Borough  either 
to  increase  largely  the  Medical  Officer’s  salary  or  to 
aippoint,  say,  more  than  one  Sanitary  Inspector, 
half  the  pay  would  come  from  the  County  Council? — 
Yes. 

15.488.  There  again  would  you  ask  for  compensa- 
tion for  added  burden.? — Yes.  I should  think  it  would 
not  have  been  necessary  assuming  that  the  area  had 
remained  in  the  County. 

15.489.  And  you  think  that  is  fair? — Yes,  I think 
so,  surely. 

16.490.  Where  you  receive  the  money  from  the 
Exchequer  subject  to  the  condition  that  you 
make  these  payments  out  of  it,  you  think  it  is 
right  in  effect  to  intercept  these  sums? — It  is  not 
a case  of  intercepting  these  sums.  A claim  only 
arises  if  you  are  going  to  increase  the  payments  out 
of  that  fund  unduly,  whidh  payments  have  to  be  made 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  If,  by  this  alteration 
of  area,  you  are  going  to  swell  these  pajonents  unduly 
and  reduce  consequently  the  County’s  surplus  for 
relief  of  rates,  why  should  not  that  be  a burden  which 
should  be  compensated? 

15.491.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : It  might  exhaust 
the  surplus  if  it  iwas  possible  to  carry  on  the  same 
process? — Yes,  and  that  is  what  'has  happened  to 
some  of  these  Counties;  the  surplus  has  entirely'  gone. 

16.492.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : You  say  “ unduly,”  but 
the  case  of  St.  Albans  was  an  extension  which  every- 
body recognised  was  a proper  extension? — Yes. 

16.493.  An  increase  in  the  police  was  con- 
sequentially made,  either  owing  to  the  necessities  of 
the  case  or,  as  you  say,  to  the  action  of  the  Home 
Office  F — ^Yes. 

15.494.  'Who  is  acting  unduly  there? — ^It  certainly 
is  , not  due  to  any  default  on  the  parD  of  the  County. 
It  was  not  suggested  that  the  County  were  not  policing 
the  area  properly,  and  if  the  County  are  burdened 
by  the  results  of  the  transfer  of  area,  then  my  sug- 
gestion is  that  the  County  are  entitled  under  the  Act 
of  1913_to  compensation.  I think  it  is  indisputable 
that  this  burden  arose  thi’ough  the  consequences  of 
the  transfer  of  area. 

15.495.  (Sir  G-corge  Macdonogh) : Hoes  it  matter 
whether  it  is  duly  or  unduly?  Clearly  your  point,  as 
I understand  it,  is  that  this  extra  burden  is  thrown 
on  the  County  by  the  action  of  the  Corporation  of 
St.  Albans  in  asking  for  an  extension? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

15.496.  So  that  whether  it  was  duly  or  unduly  does 
not  matter?  ^It  does  not  matter,  only  that  might  go 
a little  to  the  period. 

15.497.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  You  say  that  St. 
Albans  initiated  a certain  thing  which  has  produced 
this  result? — ^Yes. 

15.498.  (Sir  Lewis  Peard) : There  is  another  point 
I should  like  to  ask  you  about,  which  is  to  some 
extent  cognate  to  that  we  have  just  been  discussing, 
though  I hope  it  will  not  take  so  long.  In  para- 
graph 34  of  your  memorandum*  you  deal  with  the 
points  arising  under  the  1913  Act  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  Part  II  of  the  Schedule : “ Provided  that  no 
alteration  of  income  in  consequence  of  an  apportion- 
ment under  Part  I of  the  'Schedule  shall  be  taken 
into  account  ” ? — Yes. 

16.499.  In  your  absence  I asked  Mr.  Collins  what 
his  view  was  on  that,  and  I do  not  know  whether  you 
read  the  evidence  which  he  gave? — I think  I did,  but  I 
have  not  got  that  in  mind,  and  I would  like  to  refer 
to  it,  if  I may, 


* See  page  734. 


15.500.  I will  read  it  to  you,  if  you  like,  or  I can 
hand  it  to  you? — 1 have  it  here  if  you  will  refer  me 
to  the  day. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  is  the  Twenty-Seventh  Day. 
(Chairman) : Is  it  proposed  to  take  Mr.  Keen 

thiough  Mr.  Collins’s  evidence?' 

15.501.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  I did  not  propose  that; 
I hoped  that  would  not  be  necessary.  It  is  only  on 
this  particular  point.  I thought  it  was  only  fair  to 
put  Mr.  Collins’s  reply  to  Mr.  Keen  to  see  what  he 
has  to  say  about  it? — Yes. 

15.502.  At  Question  14,043,  I recited  to  him  that 
passage  from  the  Schedule? — Yes. 

15.503.  Then  I say:  “ Mr.  Keen  said  that  he  did 
not  understand  what  that  meant  ” — ^I  hope  I was  not 
misrepresenting  you? — No. 

15,604,  “And  that  it  might  be  taken  to  mean  that 
if  you  made  an  alteration  of  income  under  Part  I 
by  taking  away  from  the  County,  and  giving  to  the 
County  Borough,  a portion  of  the  Exchequer  con- 
tribution, you  were  not  to  take  that  into  account  in 
calculating  the  increase  of  burden?  ” and  he  said 
“Yes.”  Then  I go  on,  in  Question  14,045:  “As  I 
understood  him,  he  said  that  that  was  a meaning 
which  he  did  not  accept.”  Am  I rightly  representing 
you  there? — Yes,  quite. 

15.505.  “ Now,  assuming  that  I am  right — and  I 

shall  perhaps  have  an  opportunity  of  asking  Mr. 
Keen  about  this” — and  then  I go  on  to  put  to  him 
certain  points  in  illustration  of  it,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  question  I say:  “ The  first  thing  you  do  in 
dealing  with  the  Exchequer  contribution  is  to  appor- 
tion to  each  of  the  parties  the  prior  charges  on  the 
Exchequer  Contribution  Account? — That  is  so. 
(14,046.)  Amongst  those  prior  chargee  I will  take  as 
an  illustration  the  Union  officers’  grant,  which  is  a 
grant  of  a fixed  sum  of  money  on  account  of  Union 
officers’  salaries? — Yes.  (14,047.)  Now,  assume — 

which  must  be  correct — that  there  is  a Poor  Law 
Union  concerned? — Certainly,  that  is  so.  (14,048.) 
And  that  up  to  now  the  County  Council  have  paid 
out  of  the  Exchequer  contribution  the  whole  of  the 
Union  officers’  grant  in  respect  of  that  Union? — 
Yes.  (14,049.)  They  have  paid  that  out  of  the  Ex- 
chequer Contribution  Account? — That  is  right. 
(14,050.)  When  you  come  to  the  adjustment,  the 
Union  officers’  grant  is,  of  course,  divided  by  the 
Minister  of  Health  between  the  two  Authorities  by 
apportionment? — Yes  ” ? — That  is  not  strictly  cor- 
rect; it  is  done  by  agreement  between  the  parties. 

15.506.  But  it  is  done  by  the  Minister  if  you  can- 
not agree? — I think  not;  I think  the  Minister 
declined  to  do  it. 

15,607.  At  any  rate,  it  is  divided  by  some  process? 
— Yes,  it  forms  part  of  the  adjustment  of  the  Ex- 
chequer Contribution  Account. 

16.508.  At  any  rate,  there  is  that  adjustment. 

“ (14,051.)  And  each  of  them  becomes  liable  for  part 
of  it? — ^Yes.  (14,052.)  You  therefore  give  to  each 
of  them  the  share  they  have  to  find  for  the  Union 
officers’  grant  as  a first  charge  upon  their  Exchequer 
Contribution  Account? — That  is  right.  The  share  of 
the  income  follows  absolutely  the  share  of  the  lia- 
bility ” ? — Well,  I do  not  follow  that — “The  share 
of  the  income  follows  absolutely  the  share  of  the 
liability.” 

15.509.  Well,  do  not  ask  me  to  explain;  that  is 
Mr.  Collins’s  answer.'’ — I do  not  agree  with  him 
there. 

15.510.  He  is  a financial  expert  like  you? — Well,  I 
do  not  agree  with  him  there,  and  that  goes  to  the 
root  of  the  matter,  I think. 

15.511.  That  is  what  I thought? — An  alteration  of 
income  is  not  to  be  taken  into  account.  I do  not 
see  that  he  explains  the  difficulty  at  all  so  far. 

15,612.  Just  wait  a minute;  I am  on  this  answer 
that  he  has  given.'’ — The  income  does  not  follow 
automatically. 

15,513.  You  have  got  £100,  which  was  the  Union 
officers’  grant  originally? — Yes. 
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15  614  As  tlie  result  of  the  extension  or  creation 
of  a County  Borough,  of  that  £100,  £70  remains 
with  the  County  and  £30  goes  to  the  County 
Borough;  they  have  to  find  it? — ^Yes. 

16  615.  Under  the  first  part,  is  not  that  the  first 
charge  upon  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account  in 
the  distribution  of  the  money  ? Yes. 

16  516.  Very  well;  that  is  what  I mean.  As  that 
£100  was  a first  charge  on  the  whole  fund,  when  you 
have  divided  the  fund  £70  remains  a charge  on  one 
Authority  and  £30  on  the  other?  Yes. 

15.617.  Each  has  got  to  get  out  of  ^the  general 
fund’  of  the  Exchequer  contribution  £70  and  £30, 
respectively? — ^Yes. 

15.618.  And  they  have  to  pay  £70  and  £30, 
respectively? — Yes. 

15.619.  Then  they  are  simply  paymasters  through 
whose  hands  this  money  travels  ?— Yes,  so  far  as  those 
priority  grants  are  concerned. 

15.520.  That  is  all  I am  on  at  the  moment ; I am  on 
the  priority  grants? — Yes. 

15.521.  Then  I say,  at  Question  14,053:  “ If,  m 
addition  to  that,  you  give  the  County  Council  com- 
pensation for  loss  of  income  because  they  have  lost 
that  much  income  to  the  Exdhequer  Contribution 
Account,  are  you  not  going  to  leave  the  Borough  to 
pay  the  charge  for  the  Union  officers’  grant  without 
giving  them  any  fund  out  of  which  to  pay  it,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  you  not  going  to  relieve  the 
County  of  a certain  amount  of  payment  towards  the 
Union  officers’  grant,  and  yet  leave  them  that  fund 
out  of  which  it  is  paid?”  and  he  said,  “That  is 
right”? — Yes,  but  you  never  do  that,  in  fact. 

15.522.  You  never  do  what? — You  never  inipose 
that  burden  of  payment  on  the  Union  without  giving 
them  the  share  of  the  revenue  to  meet  it. 

16.523.  I agree,  but  my  difficulty  arises  out  of  your 
statement  that  you  could  not  understand  the  proviso 
in  Part  II  of  the  Schedule  that  “ no  alteration  of 
income  in  consequence  of  an  apportionment  under 
Part  I of  the  Schedule  ^hall  be  taken  into  account?  ” 
-Yes. 

15,624.  Mr.  Collins,  you  will  see,  if  you  follow  out 
those  questions,  says  he  understands  it  to  mean  that 
in  such  a case  as  I have  mentioned  there  shall  be  no 
further  adjustment,  and  the  County  shall  not  be 
given  any  money  because  they  have  lost  the  £30 
which,  in  future,  is  paid  to  the  County  Borough?— 
Yes;  I do  not  agree.  I do  not  think  that  is  touching 
the  ’fringe  of  the  difficulty,  if  I may  say  so.  May  I 
explain  what  the  difficulty  is  ? The  Act  very  clearly 
defines  how  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account  is 
to  be  adjusted.  In  efirect  you  are  to  find  what  is 
the  proportion  of  the  revenue  that  should  go  to  the 
Borough,  and  what  are  the  liabilities  on  it,  and  what 
should  remain  with  the  County,  and  what  are  the 
li.abilities  on  it. 

16,526.  Pardon  me.  Surely  in  your  own  state- 
ment you  have  said  that  the  first  thing  you  do  is  to 
ascertain  the  prior  charges  and  to  give  them  as  a 
prior  payment  to  each  of  the  Authorities?  Yes. 
You  see  you  take,  first  of  all,  the  account  as  a whole, 
the  undivided  account;  out  of  that  share,  having  paid 
certain  priority  payments,  some  of  these  will  remain 
payaible  by  the  County  and  some  will  remain  payable 
by  the  Borough.  You  credit  the  Borough  with  what 
they  will  have  to  pay,  and  you  credit  the  County 
with  what  they  will  have  to  pay.  Then  you  have  a 
balance  left,  and  that  fund  belongs  to  the  two  Autho- 
rities. You  divide  that  on  the  basis  of  rateable 
value,  and  credit  the  Borough  with  their  share  of  it, 
and  credit  the  County  with  their  share  of  it.  Then 
you  have  the  two  sums.  You  say  the  Exchequer 
contribution  revenues  should  belong  to  the  two  in 
those  proportions.  Those  revenues  will,  in  the 
ordinary  course,  continue  to  be  received,  or  largely 
continue  to  be  received,  by  the  County.  The  Borough 
have  to  get  their  share  of  it  somehow  or  other. 


15,626.  How  do  you  mean?— You  see  the  revenue 
comes  to  the  County.  Take  the  proportion  that  is 
represented  by  the  share  of  the  estate  duties,  that 
will  continue  to  come  to  the  County  Council  unless 
jmu  can  get  the  Minister  of  Health  to  alter  the 
certificate  of  discontinued  grants,  which  he  declines 
to  do.  Therefore,  the  County  will  receive  the  whole 
of  that  grant.  They  will  collect  some  of  the  licences; 
the  Borough  will  collect  some;  therefore,  you  have 
the  total  fund  which  is  divisible  largely  retained 
by  the  County  Council  but  partly  collected  by  the 
Borough,  and  you  have  got  to  work  it  somehow  or 
other  so  that  the  Borough  shall  receive  the  propor- 
tion of  the  total  pool  that  it  is  entitled  to,  and 
the  County  the  portion  that  it  is  entitled  to.  That 
is  where  the  difficulty  .arises,  and  it  is  a real  diffi- 
culty. It  is  quite  clear  under  the  Act  how  you 
ascertain  how  much  the  Borough  is  entitled  to, 
and  it  is  entitled  to  the  amount  sufficient  to  enable 
it  to  pay  its  priority  .demands  that  you  referred 
to,  and  to  have  its  share  of  the  surplus  over ; 
so  that  there  is  no  question  arising  on  that.  But 
then  you  are  faced  with  this  proviso  to  the  Schedule. 
What  has  been  suggested  (particularly  by  Mr.  Cash 
in  one  or  two  cases,  although  with  a good  deal  of 
liesitation)  is,  that  that  meant  that  although  a share 
of  that  Exchequer  contribution  money  had  gone 
over  to  the  Borough,  you  were  to  ignore  that  fact 
.altogether  in  settling  the  compensation  payajble  to 
the  County;  you  were,  in  other  words,  to  assume 
that  the  County  had  got  exactly  the  same  fund  so 
far  as  Exchequer  Contribution  Account  is  concerned 
as  it  had  before. 

16,527.  No,  surely  not? — Well,  that  was  the  sug- 
gestion, and  it  was  argued  in  two  or  three  cases  by 
counsel,  and  I think  I am  right  in  siaying  that  Mi-. 
Talbot  and  Mr.  Vesey  Knox  both  said:  “Well, 

candidly  we  do  not  know  what  the  proviso  means.” 

I venture  to  suggest  what  it  does  mean,^  and  the 
only  explanation  that  I can  give  of  it  is  this : under 
many  of  those  adjustments  we  endeavoured  to  trans- 
fer the  income  at  the  source,  that  is  to  say,  we 
endeavoured,  and  successfully,  to  get  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  to  alter  the  certificate  of  dis- 
continued grants  so  that  the  proper  share  of  estate 
duties  went  automatically  to  the  Borough.  When 
you  did  that,  that  share  of  estate  duties  going  lo 
the  Borough  would  be  a share  which  was  growing  — 

I mean  the  estate  duties  generally  are  increasing 
from  year  to  year.  I think  what  this  meant  was 
that  if  you  transfer  at  the  source  the  revenue,  and 
if  that  revenue  grows  in  future,  you  are  not  for 
the  purpose  of  this  adjustment  to  take  the  growth, 
into  consideration,  and  we  do  not  take  it,  and  never 
have  taken  it,  into  consideration,  although  in  the 
absence  of  that  provision  I do  not  know  but  what 
we  might  be  entitled  to  say  : “ Yes,  you  are  taking 
that  revenue,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a growing 
revenue,  and  therefore  we  shall  say  we  are  burdened 
by  the  loss  of  that  growing  fund.” 

15,528.  But  in  the  case  I have  mentioned,  in  which 
there  is  £100  for  prior  charges,  and  that  is  divided 
in  proportion  to  the  prior  charges,  and  there  is  a 
sum  of,  we  will  say,  £50,  which  is  the  surplus,  and 
that  £50  is  divided  between  the  Borough  and  the 
County  in  certain  proportions,  do  you  say  that  the 
Borough  has  to  compensate  the  County  because  the 
County  instead  of  getting  the  whole  of  the  £50 
only  gets,  we  will  say,  £25  of  it? — No. 

15,.529.  You  do  not? — No.  There  never  has  been 
such  a claim. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) ; That  is  what  I wanted  to 
know;  I am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

16,530.  (Chairman):  Thank  you  very  much  indeed; 
I am  sure  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  ? — M-ay 
I take  it  that  this  finishes  my  evidence  unless  you 
want  me  at  some  future  date? 

(Chairman):  If  nobody  has  any  further  que.stion 
to  ask  you,  I think  that  finishes  your  evidence,  un- 
less we  want  you  at  some  future  date. 


(The  Witness  withdrev;.) 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENTS  SHOWING  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENDITURE  OP  TWO  EXTENDED 
COUNTY  BOROUGHS  AND  TWO  EXTENDED  POOR  LAW  UNIONS  IN  COMPARISON  WITH 
THE  SIMILAR  EXPENDITURE  PRIOR  TO  THE  EXTENSION  OP  THE  AREAS. 


Table  A.— Comparative  Statement  oe  Expenditure  on  Salaries,  etc.,  and  other  Establishmen'-  Charges 

BEFORE  and  AFTER  AMALGAMATION,  OP  THE  AUTHORITIES  AMALGAMATED  AS  FROM  THE  31sT  MaRCH  ]9in’ 

IN  THE  POTTERIES  FEDERATION.  ivaarch,  laiu. 


Pre- Amalgamation. 

Post-Amalgamation. 

1907-08. 

1908-09. 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

( 1913-14. 

Hanley  County  Borough  ... 
Burslem  Borough  ... 

Longton  Borough 

Stoke-on-Trent  Borough  ... 
Tunstall  Urban  District  ... 
Fenton  Urban  District 

£ 

5,528 

2,644 

2,884 

3,205 

1,570 

1,525 

£ 

5,060 

2,744 

2,861 

3,230 

1,608 

1,668 

£ 

b,7b8 

3,153 

3,001 

3,493 

2,307 

1,808 

£ 

Stoke- 
’ 20,961 

- 

£ 

on-Trent 

25,645 

£ 

County  Bi 
24,245 

£ 

ROUGH. 

29,039 

17,356 

17,171 

19,520 

20,961 

25,645 

24,245 

29,039 

Equivalent  Rate  in  £,  calculated  on 
Assessable  Value  to  Poor  Rate. 

d. 

5-23 

d. 

5-16 

d. 

5-83 

d. 

6-41 

d. 

7-79 

d. 

7-14 

d. 

7-97 

Table  B.— Comparative  Statement  of  Expenditure  on  Sal.aries,  etc.,  and 

Bp’ORE  and  after  AMALGAMATION,  OF  THE  AUTHORITIES  AMALGAMATED 

1911,  IN  GREATER  BIRMINGHAM. 


OTHER  Establishment  Charges, 

AS  FROM  THE  9tH  NOVEMBER, 


Pre- Amalgamation. 

P ost-  Amalgamation. 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

City  of  Birmingham 
Aston  Manor  Borough 

King’s  Norton  and  Northfield  Urban  District  ... 

Erdington  Urban  District  

Handsworth  Urban  District  

Yardley  Rural  District 

£ 

57,124 

3,984 

8,537 

2,756 

5,70,6 

3,119 

£ 

57,689 

3,975 

8,516 

2,959 

5,838 

3,162 

£ 

67,689 

To  9th  2,568 

Nov.,  1911. 

„ 6,043 

„ 2,078 

„ 3,559 

„ 1,812 

£ 

Cl'I  Y OF  ] 
' as  ex 

110,280 

£ 

3irmingham 

lended. 

103,523 

81,225 

82,139 

83,749 

110,280 

103,523 

Equivalent  Rate  in  £,  calculated  on  Assessable 
V alue  to  Poor  Rate. 

d. 

4-60 

d. 

4-58 

d. 

4-66 

d. 

6-12 

d. 

5-60 

Table  0.  Comparative  St.atement  op  Expenditure  on  Salaries,  Rations  and  Administration  Expenses 


Pre- Amalgamation. 

P ost- Amalgamation. 

1909-10. 

1910-11.  j 1911-12. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

Birmingham  Union 
Aston  Union 
King’s  Norton  Union 

£ 

39,330 

16,963 

17,911 

£ 

39,980 

17,294 

19,116 

£ 

40,510 

18,590 

20,929 

£ 

1 Birmingh 
> as  ext 

J 82,330 

£ 

am  Union 
ended. 
92,052 

74,204 

76,390 

80,029 

82,330 

92,052 

Equivalent  Rate  in  £ 

d. 

4-72 

d. 

4-83 

d. 

5-07 

d. 

4-98 

d. 

5-51 
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Tartf  D — COMPAKATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  EXPENDITURE  ON  SALARIES,  ETC.,  AND  SUPERANNUATION  ALLOWANCES 

OF  Union  Officers  and  Servants,  before  and  APpR  AMALOAMi^ioN,  of  the  three  Unions  amalgamated 


— 

Pre- Amalgamation. 

Post- Amalgamation. 

1909-10. 

1910-11.  1911-12. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

St.  George’s  Union 

Westminster  Union 

Strand  Union 

£ 

22,515 

.3,805 

11,821 

£ 

23  277 
3,899 
12,350 

£ 

23,276 

4,027 

12,631 

£ 

23,679 

4,088 

12,605 

£ 

1 Westminster  Union 
1 as  enlarged, 

j 45,377 

38,141 

39,526 

39,934 

40,372 

45,377 

Equivalent  Rate  in  £ 

d. 

1-43 

d. 

1-47 

d. 

1-48 

d. 

1-46 

d. 

1-63 

Mr.  J.  Ernest  Jarratt,  called  and  examined. 


15.531.  (Chairman):  Mr.  Jarratt,  you  have  been 
Town  Clerk  of  Southport  for  upwards  of  20  years? 

Ygs 

(bhairmom) : Sir  Hyland  Adkins  has  to  be  away  this 
afternoon,  and  he  wants  to  put  one  or  two  questions 
to  you  before  lunch. 

15.532.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I do  not  propose  to 
ask  you  questions  in  the  short  time  available  on  the 
particular  matters  of  Southport,  although  no  doubt 
any  question  I ask  you  will  receive  an  answer  in 
which  your  Southport  experience  is  of  value,  but  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  one  or  two  things  on  the  general 
issues  raised  by  your  interesting  comments  on  the 
preliminary  memorandum  of  the  County  Councils 
AsBociation.  Paragraph  49*  of  your  memorandum,  I 
think,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  your 
remarks.  You  say:  “ Paragraph  8 suggests  that  the 
Borough  policy  is  to  create  ‘ huge  and  unwieldy  urban 
agglomerations,  in  which  civic  interest  is  weakened 
for  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  and  bureaucracy 
tends  to  acquire  undue  influence  in  local  government.’ 

I venture  to  suggest  that  the  wording  of  this  para- 
graph is  very  unfortunate,  as  in  the  first  place  it  does 
not  accurately  describe  Borough  policy,  but  in  the 
second  place,  with  the  mere  omission  of  the  word 
‘ urban  it  does  more  accurately  represent  the  main 
disadvantages  of  County  government  ”.  Do  I under- 
stand you  to  mean  that  a human  being  living  in  an 
English  County  to-day  has  less  opportunities  of  show- 
ing civic  interest  than  if  he  lives  in  a great  County 
Borough?— Well,  I think  he  has  less  opportunity, 
speaking  generally,  but  at  any  rate  I think  he  has 
less  opportunity  of  getting  into  close  contact  with  the 
actual  people  who  are,  in  the  various  matters  of 
County  administration,  administering  his  business. 

15.533.  But  County  administration,  you  agree  with 
me,  is  shared  between  County  Councils,  Non-County 
Borough  Councils,  Urban  and  Rural  District  Councils 
and  Parish  Councils? — Yes. 

15.534.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  person  living  in 
a County,  supposing  he  lives  in  a rural  Parish  he  has 
ample  opportunity  of  knowing  what  goes  on  round  the 
])arish  pump,  has  he  not? — Certainly. 

15.535.  And  as,  besides  being  in  a rural  Parish,  he 
lives  in  a Rural  District,  he  has  oportunities  which 
would  make  it  diflicult  for  him  not  to  know  who  the 
Rural  District  councillor  was,  or  not  to  run  across  him 
from  time  to  time  if  he  lived  there,  would  it  not? 
Yes,  he  is  in  contact  with  the  local  representative. 

15.536.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  lives  in  an  Urban 
District,  he  has  the  easiest  opportunities  of  knowing 
what  the  Urban  District  councillor  is  doing,  has  he 
not? — Yes. 

See  page  955, 


15.537.  If  he  lives  in  a Non-County  Borough, 
which  presumably  is  smaller  than  the  County 
Borough,  he  has  greater  rather  than  less  opportuni- 
ties of  being  in  touch  with  the  Borough  Councilloi , 
has  he  not? — Yes. 

15.538.  And,  in  addition,  he  is  represented  by  some 
County  Councillor  and  has  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
what  'is  going  on  in  the  County  Council  ?-- Yes,  but 
your  questions  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  individual 
you  are  speaking  of,  and  those  who  are  living  with 
him,  have  their  affairs  administered  by  a number  of 
separate  representatives  on  bodies  established  under 
what  you  have  described  as  the  dual  system. 

1-5,539.  I do  not  remember  that  I ever  called  it  a 
dual’  system;  I called  it  a semi-federal  system, 
but  we  will  not  quarrel  about  words?— Part 
of  the  organisation  is  the  organisation  of  an 
administrative  body  which  only  meets  quarterly,  with 
perhaps  monthly  meetings  of  Committees,  and  at  a 
very  great  distance  from  him.  His  contact,  there- 
fore, with  the  affairs  administered  by  that  body  with 
which  he  is  concerned  cannot  be  so  close  and  intensive 
as  if  his  whole  affairs  were  being  administered  just 
round  his  house  by  a body  which  was  perfectly 
autonomous. 

15.540.  Is  that  so?  First  of  all,  ho  has  a groartor 
opportunity  of  taking  part  in  the  Parish  government 
and  District  government  than  he  would  have  if  he 
were  a citizen  of  some  great  city  ? — I do  not  accept 
the  suggestion  that  he  has  a greater  opportunity ; if 
you  like  to  put  it  that  he  has  an  equal  one,  I will 
agree  with  you. 

15.541.  The  only  object  of  these  questions  is  to 
see  how  far  we  do  agree,  or  do  not? — ^Yes. 

15.542.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  a.  large 

County  Borough — a large  city,  to  take  it  in  its 
fullest  sense — the  relations  of  the  individual  citizens 
to  the  Council  of  -a  great  city  like  Glasgow,  Man- 
chester, or  Birmingham,  are  surely  much  less  personal 
than  they  would  be  in  a smaller  area?  I am  not 
saying  that  there  are  not  other  advantages;  please 
do  not  think  that  I am  trying  to  put  this  beyond 
what  it  is.  Is  not  that  so?— Well,  in  a large  area 
possibly 

15.543.  A large  city? — A particular  representative 
has  a larger  electorate,  if  you  like  to  take  it  in 
that  way. 

15,644.  Take  a person  living  five  miles  from  the 
centre  of  Birmingham;  all  that  he  knows  about  the 
Birmingham  City  Council  directly  is  that  he  votes 
once  a year  for  a favoured  individual  who  has  the 
fortunate  leisure  to  sit  on  the  Council? — That  is  not 
-all  he  knows  about  it,  if  I am  to  take  your  postulate 
that  he  is  a man  who  wishes  to  exercise  a civic 
interest. 
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15.546.  It  is  not  all  he  knows  about  it,  because 
there  is  the  valuable  Press  both  in  Cities  and 
Counties,  is  there  not? — Yes. 

15,646.  So  that  anything  that  goes  on  in  the  City 
Council  or  County  Council  or  District  Council  is 
perfectly  sure  to  come  out  in  the  local  Press  ? — Yes, 
and  if  ho  wants  to  get  access  to  his  representative, 
his  representative  is  probably  quite  as  close  as  if 
he  is  living  in  a runa.l  parish. 

15.547.  Is  he  quite  as  close  as  if  he  is  living  in 
a Parish? — I think  he  may  be  quite  as  close. 

16.548.  He  may  ^ or  may  not,  because  the  area  is 
much  larger,  is  it  not? — Gome  villages  are  very 
straggling,  to  my  own  knowledge,  and  probably  to 
yours. 

15.549.  On  the  whole,  you  know  quite  well  that  the 
bulk  of  English  villages  are  not  the  same  size  as  a 
great  city  like  Birmingham? — No.  I 'am  not  com- 
paring la  village  with  Birmingham  j I am  comparing 
a village  with  a ward  in  a city. 

15.550.  Even  in  the  case  of  a ward  in  a city,  does 
it  have  any  real  existence  except  at  the  intervals 
when  there  is  an  election  ? — My  O'wn  experience  i.s 
that  it  has  a very  real  interest  in  affairs  and  a very 
constant  one. 

15.551.  Apart  from  elections.? — Certainly. 

^ 15,662.  So  that  you  do  suggest  that  the  people  who 
live  in  Counties  have  less  opportunities  in  civic  life 
and  interest  than  great  cities.? — I have  not  said  .«o. 
The  statement  in  ray  memorandum  is  thlat  it  is  even 
more  true  to  say  of  County  administration  that  it 
IS  unwieldy  through  operating  over  very  large  are.as 
than  it  is  of  a city. 

15.653.  Why  unwieldy,  because  in  the  County 
there  are  a number  of  different  Local  Authorities 
adapted  to  the  geographical  conditions.? — Yes,  but  we 
ai'e  talking,  are  we  not,  of  the  whole  functions  of 
the  two  diverse  Authorities,  County  and  County 
Borough  Councils? 

15.654.  No ; wo  are  not  talking  of  County  Borough 
Council  versus  County  Council;  we  are  talking  of 
County  government  versus  County  Borough  govern- 
ment? Yes.  Well,  I am  talking  of  the  functions  of 
those  two  bodies. 

15.555.  Not  of  the  County  Council  and  the  County 
Borough  Council? — Yes. 

16.556.  Then  you  are  neglecting  the  Local  Authori- 
ties for  smaller  areas  in  Counties,  which  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  local  government  of  the  County? 
— I am  not  ignoring  them  at  all. 

15.557.  I 'wi.int  to  see  which  parallel  you  are 
taking?  Is  it  between  the  County  Council  out  off 
from  all  other  Local  Authorities  compared  with  the 
Countj^  Borough  Council,  or  are  you  comparing 
County  ^ Borough  government  with  County  govern- 
ment with  its  diifferent  stages? — I am  now  talking  of 
County  government  as  opposed  to  County  Borough 
government,  but  thi.it  does  not  exclude  Non-County 
Boroughs  and  other  Authorities,  as  you  wish  now  to 
suggest. 

15.558.  I did  not  suggest  that?— Yes.  You  said  1 
ivavs  paying  no  regard  to  the  smaller  Authorities  in 
Urban  Districts  and  Non-County  Boroughs,  because  1 
was  comparing  County  government  with  County 
Borough  government.  The  County  government  in- 
cludes in  a large  number  of  matters  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  Unban  District,  in  the  Non- 
County  Borough,  and  in  the  village. 

15.559.  The  Urban  Districts  and  the  Parishes  are 
all  integral  parts  of  County  government? — Yes. 

16.560.  And  if  you  compare  the  whole  of  County 
government,  ivliich  is  sub-divided  for  geographical 
convenience,  with  the  more  concentrated  form  in 
the  County'  Borough,  does  not  the  very  sub-division 
in  the  County  bring  home  the  opportunities  of  civic 
work  to  a .larger  number  of  people  than  is  possible 
in  the  concentrated  form  of  County  Borough  govern- 
ment?—I quite  agree  that  the  result  of  sub-division 
of  ivork  is  to  bring  about  the  local  contact  in  local 
administration. 

15,561  And  having  got  that,  do  you  wish  to  tell 
the  Commission  that  in  your  judgment  the  local  con- 
tact is  necessarily  greater  in  a County  Borough  than 


it  is  in  a County? — Yes.  I say  that  sub-division, 
after  all,  is  only  machinery,  and  it  does  not  lead 
ultimately  to  the  final  execution  of  the  County 
administration.  You  have  still  to  go  to  the  final 
Authority,  the  County  Coulrcil,  many  miles  away, 
meeting  very  seldom 

15,662.  Eor  certain  purjioses.? — For  the  purposes 
with  respect  to  which  the  subsidiary  bodies  have  to 
report  and  get  their  instructions. 

15.563.  No,  forgive  me.  The  whole  falbric  of 
County  government  involves  considerable  autonomy 
to  Parish  and  District  and  Non-County  Borough 
Councils,  as  well  as  to  the  County  Council  ? — Do  you 
mean  autonomy  by  delegation? 

(Sir  Jlylamd  Adkii^s) : No;  I mean  autonomy  per 
se  under  the  Act  of  Parliament? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  Or  independent  powers? 

(Chairman) : Local  Education  Authorities,  for 

instance? 

15.564.  (Sii'  Nylavd  Adkins):  All  sorts  of  things? 
— I agree,  but  here  I am  simply  contrasting  County 
government  and  County  Borough  government. 

16,665.  That  is  just  what  I have  asked  you  several 
times.  If  you  contrast  those  two,  I will  ask  you 
whether  in  contrasting  them  you  include  in  County 
government  the  government  of  Non-County  Boroughs, 
Urban  and  Rural  Districts,  and  Parishes  ?— Yes ; 1 
am_  including  those  in  relation  to  the  matters  in 
which  they  are  not  autonomous  and  have  to  go 
back  to  the  County  Council. 

16.566.  Forgive  me,  are  you  not  including  them  for 
all  purposes? — I am  including  them  for  all  purposes, 
but  in  regard  to  the  smaller  Authorities,  I agree 
that  so  far  as  they  are  autonomous,  the  objection 
is  not  one  with  which  I am  dealing. 

15.567.  What  I want  to  point  out  to  you  is  this  : 
you  are  talking  here  about  civic  interest  being 
weakened;  you  impute  that  to  the  system  of  Countv 
government,  including  all  these  different  Authori- 
ties? I am  merely  putting  it  to  you,  because  we 
do  not  agree,  and  I want  to  see  how  far  you  go. 
Do_  you  mean  to  suggest  to  the  Commission  that 
civic  interest  in  an  Administrative  County  is 
necessarily  weaker,  in  relation  to  any  individuals 
you  like,  than  it  is  in  a great  City  or  County 
Borough? — In  my  own  experience  it  is. 

15.568.  What  experience  have  yon  had  of  the 
Counties? — I have  been  in  Lancashire  now  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  I do  not  think  anybody  would 
gainsay  the  fact  that  there  is  very  much  less  interest 
taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lancashire  in  the  affairs 
conducted  by  the  County  Council  than  in  the  affairs 
of  any  of  the  County  Boroughs. 

15.569.  Forgive  me  again;  you  are  limiting  it? 

TV  hen  you  have  got  your  form  of  comparison  you 
promptly  limit  one  side  of  it  to  the  County  Council 
by  itself?  Take  Lancashire;  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  a.^  person  living  in  an  Urban  District  like 
Prestwich,  or  a Non-County  Borough  like  Middleton, 
is  not  in  just  as  good  a position  to  take  an  interest 
ii'  the  whole  of  the  local  government  of  Lancashire, 
from  his  Parish  to  his  County,  as  a person  in 
Southport  is  to  take  an  interest  in  the  whole 
independent  government  of  Southport? — ^Yes.  If 

you  are  dealing  with  the  man  in  a Non-County 
B^orough  he  takes  his  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his 
Non-County  Borough. 

15.570.  Partly,  perhaps  mainly;  but  also  in  the 
County  as  well? — ^He  takes  an  interest  in  it.  but  he 
does  not  take  as  much  interest  in  affairs  that  are 
being  conducted  at  -a  distance  as  when  they  are 
being  argued  and  canvassed  at  his  doors. 

(Chairman) : Is  it  not  purely  a question  of 

individual  temperament? 

16, .571.  (Sir  Hyland  Adhirys) : And  is  it  not  a 
question  of  geographical  necessity? — I agree  that  it 
is  a question  of  geographical  necessity. 

15,572.  If  what  iSj  after  all,  part  of  the  local 
government  in  a County  is  remote  from  any  one 
point,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  gradations  and 
degrees  of  local  government  which  will  train  men, 
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but  you  have  no  gradations  in  a County  Borough? 
However,  I do  not  want  to  press  you  upon  it.  I only 
want  to  suggest  to  you  that  paragraph  49  is  only 
arguable,  in  the  way  in  which  you  put  it,  if  you 
confine  County  government  to  County  Councils  only? 
— ^My  paragraph  is  not  an  attack  on  County 
government. 

15,673.  A description,  the  accuracy  of  which  I am 
rather  concerned  to  question;  I will  not  say  attack? — 
The,  paragraph  is  simply  to  show  that  a description 
which  the  County  Councils  Association  use  of  County 
Borough  government  is  in  fact  more  accurate  in  rela- 
tion to  County  government. 

15.574.  I am  suggesting  that  it  is  not,  because 
in  County  government  you  can  only  make  them 
parallel  for  your  purposes  by  leaving  out  all  the  other 
Authorities  in  a County?  Then  in  paragraph  27  you 
say : “ I do  not,  of  course,  suggest  that  it  is  possible 
every  year  to  preserve  an  exact  balance  between  the 
.amount  levied  and  spent  in  a particular  township  by 
the  County,  but  there  is  in  the  figures  which  I have 
produced  no  indication  of  any  such  attempt.”  Do 
you  consider,  then,  that  every  town  within  a County 
should  have  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  money 
spent  within  it — am  not  talking  about  for  its 
benefit,  but  spent  within  its  area — as  is  raised  from 
its  area? — ^No.  I think  that  there  certainly  ought  to 
be  some  approximation  between  the  amounts  levied 
by  taxation  or  rating  and  received  in  the  expenditure 
Out  of  those  moneys,  but  I agree  that  you  cannot  get 
an  absolute  balance. 

15.575.  Do  you  not  get  in  Southport  benefits  from 
expenditui'e  in  the  County  outside  the  boundaries  of 
Southport  itself  ? — ^Certainly. 

15.576.  A good  deal? — I agree. 

15.577.  You  are  a seaport  town? — Yes. 

15.578.  Therefore,  on  the  sea  side  there  is  no 
County  Council;  there  is  the  sea? — ^Yes. 

15.579.  There  are  no  main  roads  from  the  sea? 
—No. 

15.580.  There  are  none  of  those  local  government 
embarrassments.  On  the  other  side,  because  you  are 
a very  attractive  .seaside  resort,  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  the  roads  from  the  rest  of  the  County 
should  be  kept  up  at  the  best,  is  it  not? — ^Yes. 

15.581.  Kept  up  at  the  be.st,  outside  the  County 
Borough,  but  in  the  County? — Yes. 

1.5,682.  And  thei-efore  was  it  not  fair  that  as  a Non- 
County  Borough  you  should  pay  to  the  County  in 
respect  of  main  roads  much  more  than  the  County 
Council  would  spend  within  your  area,  because  it  was 
essential  to  you  that  they  should  spend  a good  deal 
of  money  outside  your  area  to  make  it  easier  for 
people  to  come  to  you? — ^You  will  see  that  I deal 
specially  with  that  question  of  main  roads  at  the  end 
of  my  memorandum. 

15,583.  What  I want  to  get  from  you  is  this  : the 
suggestion  that  you  can  strike  a balajice  and  say  : 
“ We  raise  so  inuch  money  in  a Borough  and  there- 
fore the  County  ought  to  spend  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  amoiuit  in  the  Borough,”  is  to  ignore  the 
special  interest  of  the  Borough  in  areas  outside  itself, 
but  leading  to  it? — I do  not  think  that  you  can 
ignore  any  of  those  considerations,  but  I am  simply 
putting  one  consideration  in  that  paragraph. 

15,684.  I know,  and  my  only  other  question  is,  if 
a Borough  is  not  a County  Borough  and  is  therefore 
in  iiartnership  with  the  rest  of  the  County  for  many 
purposes,  does  not  partnership  involve  common  ex- 
penditure, and  does  it.  not  absolutely  prevent  the 
complete  analysis  of  how  much  each  partner  puts  in 
and  how  much  each  partner  must  take  out?  You 
must  have  a certain  amount  of  expenditure  which 
is  common,  and  cannot  be  analysed  in  that  way? — I 
quite  agree  that  in  a partnership  that  is  what 
happens.  A partner  must  stand  his  lot,  but  there 
may — and  that  is  the  point  of  my  paragraph — ^very 
well  arrive  a time  when  the  whole  balance  of  partner- 
ship has  become  so  altered  that  it  becomes  a grievance 
and  an  aggravation  to  the  partner,  if  he  is  getting 
out  less  than  he  is  paying. 


15,585.  Then  what  I suggest  to  you  is,  that  so  far 
from  that  being  the  general  tendency,  the  increased 
powers  given  to  County  Councils  are  chiefly  with 
regard  to  services  which  are  valuable  to  Non-County 
Boroughs  and  Urban  Distidcts  as  well  as  to  B,ural 
Districts? — ^Well,  my  experience  is  that  you  will  find 
that  most  County  and  Non-County  Boroughs  will  say 
it  is  not  a grievance  which  is  growing  less,  but  which 
is  becoming  rather  accentuated. 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I quite  follow  what  you  say, 
although  of  course  your  main  argument  lis  for  the 
authorisation  of  complete  autonomy. 

(Chairman) : Perhaps  now  we  may  go  back  to  the 
beginning  of  your  evidence. 

ASSOCIATION  OP  MUNICIPAL  COBPOEATIONS. 

Memorandum  of  Evidence  by  Mr.  J.  Ernest 
Jarratt,  Town  Cle'rk  oif  Southport. 

1.  I am  Town  Clerk  of  Southport,  and  have  held 
that  position  upwards  of  20  years,  and  I have  also 
for  about  20  years  been  a member  of  the  Law  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations. 

Part  I. — Local. 

2.  During  that  time  Southport’s  relations  with  the 
County  have  been  in  three  different  stages  : first,  as 
a Non-County  Borough,  secondly,  as  a newly  created 
County  Borough,  and  thirdly,  on  an  extension  of  the 
County  Borough. 

As  a Non-County  Borough. 

3.  Por  the  first  five  years  of  my  holding  office  at 
Southport  it  was  a Non-County  Borough,  and, 
therefore,  for  a number  of  purj)oses  was  within  the 
Administrative  County  of  Lancaster. 

4.  Southport,  through  the  Poor  Bate,  paid  to 
various  County  expenses,  and  only  pa,rticipated  in 
Exchequer  Grants  through  the  medium  of  the  County. 

5.  In  regard  to  main  roads,  the  Corporation 
retained  the  maintenance  of  such  roads  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888. 

6.  Southport,  however,  was  not  able  to  obtain  from 
the  County  the  whole  cost  of  maintaining  the  main 
roads  within  the  Borough,  but  received  grants  or 
adlocations  from  the  County  on  account  of  main 
roads  expenditure,  which  grants  were  both  less  than 
the  actual  expenditure  incurred  and  less  than  the 
monies  contributed  by  the  Borough  to  the  County 
through  the  Poor  Rate. 

7.  The  monies  received  by  the  Corporation  out  of 
the  Exchequer  Grants  were  always  less  than  the 
amounts  which  would  have  been  apportionablo  to 
Southport  either  on  the  basis  of  rateable  value  or 
of  population,  or  on  the  basis  of  monies  contributed 
by  Southport  to  the  Pund. 

In  short,  Southport  contributed  to  the  County  con- 
siderably more  money  than  was  expended  by  the 
County  within  the  Borough. 

County  Borough  Status. 

8.  These  facts  naturally  had  con.siderable  weight 
with  the  Town  Council  in  desiring  to  be  relieved  from 
the  position  of  being,  so  to  speak,  profiteered  by  the 
County,  and  the  Corporation  took  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, after  they  had  reached  the  statutory 
population  limit  of  50,000,  of  obtaining  County 
Borough  status,  which  they  obtained  in  1905. 

9.  A financial  adjustment  was  effected  between  the 
County  and  the  new  County  Borough,  and  1 was 
responsible  for  conducting  that  adjustment  with  the 
late  Sir  Harcourt  Clare,  the  Clerk  to  the  County 
Council. 

10.  The  figures  in  my  potssession  showed  that  the 
rateable  value  of  the  County  Borough  on  the 
appointed  day,  the  1st  of  October,  1905,  was  4'11 
per  cent,  of  the  Administrative  County’.s  I'atoable 
value.  The  percentage  ten  years  earlier  yas  only’ 
2-84  per  cent. 
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11.  With  regard  to  the  Exchequer  Contribution 
Account, 

the  Borough’s  share  (on  the  basis 
of  proportionate  rateable  value)  of 
the  average  annual  amount 
received  by  the  County  from  Ex- 
chequer Contribution  Account  and 
transferred  to  technical  and  higher 
education  for  the  three  years  pre-  £ £ 

ceding  the  appointed  day  was  ...  1,650 


whilst  the  average  annua;!  amount 
for  such  three  years  of  the  actual 
grants  paid  for  this  purpose  by  the 
County  was  ...  ...  ...  ...  761 


showing  a balance,  being  the 
County’s  profit  per  annum  on  Ex- 
chequer Grants,  of 789  789 

Apart  from  Exchequer  Account, 
the  average  annual  amount  paid 
by  Southport  in  rates  to  the 
County  for  the  same  three  years 
was  7,874 

Whereas  the  average  amount  spent 
on  Southport  by  the  County  during 
these  three  years,  after  allowing 
for  a due  proportion  of  the  general 
administrative  charges  of  the 
County,  was  at  the  rate  of  ...  4,620 


This  leaves  a surplus  in  the 
hands  of  the  County  per  annum  of  3,254  3,2-54 


This  amount,  added  to  the  profit 
on  Exchequer  Account,  shows  a 
total  annual  profit  made  by  the 

County  out  of  the  County  Borough  

of  £4,043 

12.  Southport  has  been  a town  of  rapid  growth, 
and  if  its  growth  had  been  due,  or  mainly  due,  to 
County  expenditure  and  the  benefits  of  County 
administration,  there  might  have  been  some  argument 
for  the  County  taking  toll  or  profit  out  of  such 
growth,  but  Southport  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
existed  at  all  for  more  than  about  100  years,  and  its 
rapid  growth  as  a residential  health  resort,  by  which 
it  added  considerable  rateable  value  to  the  County, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  due  to  County  expendi- 
ture or  the  benefits  of  County  administration. 

To  put  it  another  way;  if  Southport,  with  a total 
rateable  value  of  about  £400,000  at  the  date  of  being 
created  a County  Borough,  had  never  existed,  the 
general  administration  of  the  County  would  have  had 
to  be  conducted  almost  as  it  was,  and  at  very  little, 
if  any,  less  cost. 


It  is  submitted  that  it  would  have  been  a 
great  injustice  to  the  ratepayers  of  Southport  if  the 
County  Borough  creation  provisions  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  did  not  provide  the  appropriate 
remediY  for  reviewing  the  relationship  between  two 
administrative  Authorities  which  had  such  a result. 


13.  The  result  of  the  financial  adjustment,  which 
was  effected  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Oaterham 
case  was  that  the  Borough  and  the  County  assessed 
by  agreement  the  Borough’s  share  in  the  County’s 
capital  monies  and  County  property,  less  the  amount 
of  the  Borough’s  liability  in  resipect  of  main  roads 
loans  at  the  sum  of  £10,992. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Arbitrator,  Sir  Hugh 
Owen,  awarded  to  the  Borough  £3,432  as  their 
share  of  County  revenue  balances.  Local  Taxation 
Licences  and  Estate  Duty  Balances,  and  a share  in 
a disused  Court  House. 

He  awarded  £730  to  the  County  as  a commuted 
sum  to  discharge  the  Borough’s  liability  to  the 
County  in  respect  of  the  inmates  of  reformatory 


schools,  industrial  schools,  private  asylums  and 
inebriates’  homes. 

There  was  also  assessed  against  the  Borough  an 
annual  payment  of  £300  in  respect  of  the  continuing 
cost  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  Department,  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  Court  House,  expenses  of 
Coroners,  Juries  and  Assizes  and  Quarter  Session 
services  : also  an  annual  payment  of  £115  in  respect 
of  the  registration  of  voters  (which  has  now  ceased 
sinpe  the  Borough  under  the  Registration  Act 
became  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  these 
lists). 

14.  As  one  of  the  advantages  consequent  upon  such 
a Coujity  Borough  Order,  I may  point  out  that 
prior  to  such  Order,  education  was  administered  by 
two  Education  Authorities,  namely,  the  Lancashire 
Comity  Council  and  the  Southport  Town  Council, 
operating  through  different  local  Committees,  and 
under  these  arrangements  lack  of  co-ordination  and 
waste  was  inevitable.  The  Corporation  Education 
Committee  became  entirely  responsible  and  proceeded 
at  once  to  closer  linking  up  of  the  different  stages  o'f 
education,  and  provided  a gir'ls’  secondary  school, 
the  cost  of  which  fell  upon  the  County  Borough 
instead  of  becoming  a charge  against  the  finance  of 
the  County. 

15.  The  effect  of  the  County  Borough  Order,  of 
course,  was  that  the  new  County  Biorough  became 
entirely  responsible  for  main  roads  and  County 
bridges  within  its  jurisdiction,  for  higher  education, 
and  for  all  those  smaller  matters  of  administration 
for  which  it  had  hitherto  to  look  to  the  County, 
such  as  Diseases  of  Animals  Acts,  Pood  and  Drugs 
Acts,  costs  of  prosecutions,  preparation  of  jury  lists, 
maintenance  of  vagrant  pauper  lunatics,  etc. 

16.  The  citizens  of  Southport,  therefore,  at  once 
experienced  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  get  prac- 
tically all  their  affairs  locally  dealt  with  througli  their 
own  Town  Hall,  and  not  as  theretofore  to  find  con- 
stantly that  matters  in  question  were  County 
matters  administered  from  Preston. 

17.  The  experience  has  been  general  that,  apart 
from  mere  pecuniary  considerations,  it  has  been  a 
distinct  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  to  be  able  to 
look  to  one  Local  Authority  as  generally  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  town’s  affaire,  although, 
of  course,  there  still  remain  such  exceptions  to  that 
as  the  Poor  Law  administration,  but  even  in  respect 
of  those  exceptional  matters  it  is  not  to  the  County 
that  the  citizen  has  to  go,  but  to  some  other  statutory 
local  body. 

18.  As  some  indication  of  the  financial  effect  of  the 
County  Borough  Order  upon  Municipal  expenditure 
within  the  Borough,  I may  say  that  the  rates  in  the  £ 
levied  in  Southport  remained  the  same  for  .six  years 
after  the  creation  of  the  County  Borough  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  water  undertaking,  which  belongs 
to  a Joint  Water  Boai'd,  and  which  issues  precepts 
for  its  deficiency,  made  precepts  3id.  in  the  £ higher 
than  before  the  date  of  the  County  Borough  Order. 

In  other  words,  the  Borough  was  able  to  provide 
for  increasing  duties  and  increased  expenditure  on 
Municipal  affairs,  including  an  increase  of  34-d.  on 
water  undertaldng,  without  increasing  the  burden  on 
the  ratepayers  as  represented  by  the  amount  thev 
paid  after  the  County  Borough  Order,  compared  with 
what  they  paid  before  the  County  Borough  Order. 

19.  I admit,  of  course,  that  the  loss  of  areas  taken 
from  the  County’s  , administration  mlay  become  a 
serious  question  with  some  Counties,  but  I 
suggest  that  there  is  a tendency  to  exaggerate 
such  loss,  and  in  going  through  my  papers  in  con- 
nection with  the  financial  adjustment  in  1904,  I was 
reminded  of  a document  prepared  by  Sir  Harcourt 
Clare  at  that  time,  which  proved  conclusively  that 
although  Lancashire  had  perhaps  incurred  such 
losses  most  frequently,  and  to  a greater  extent  than 
other  Counties,  it  had  not  had  the  crippling  effect 
which  is  sometimes  suggested. 
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20.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  document 
I'eferred  to;  — 

“ Upon  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1888,  the  Administrative  County  comprised 
an  acreage  of  1,124,460,  a population  of  1,761,320, 
and  a rateable  value  of  £8,637,657.  By  exten- 
sions of  the  County  Boroughs  of  Manchester, 
Burnley,  St.  Helens,  Liverpool,  Bolton,  Bochdale, 
Stockport  and  Blackburn,  and  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  Warrington  into  a County  Borough,  the 
acreage  has  been  reduced  by  36,868,  but  in  spite 
of  the  diminished  area,  the  population  is  now 
about  82,000  in  excess  of  that  in  1889,  and  the 
rateable  value  has  increased  by  about  £970,000.” 

21.  This  shows  first,  how  rapidly  Lancashire  at 
any  rate  by  its  own  growth  makes  up  for  the  losses 
which  it  sustains,  and  secondly  it  largely  answers 
the  general  claim  for  the  alleged  surplus  of  County 
Offices  administration,  which  is  said  to  be  occasioned 
by  such  losses.  I may  add  that,  although  this  state- 
ment appears  considerably  out  of  date,  later  editions 
of  it  have  shown  that  Lancashire  has  maintained  its 
vitality  and  its  power  to  recuperate  the  Adminis- 
trative County  for  the  considerable  losses  of  popula- 
tion and  of  rateable  value  which  have  since  occurred. 

I think  this  is  corroborated  by  Table  E of  Appendix 
XXIII*  to  Mr.  Gibbon’s  evidence. 

22.  Recent  figures  for  Lancashire  show  that  the 
rateable  value  which  was  £8,635,161  in  1890  had  in- 
creased in  1921  to  £9,629,720,  notwithstanding  the 
extensions  which  had  since  taken  place,  and  that  the 
Lancashire  County  Council  still  has  in  its  possession 
over  half  a million  pounds,  namely  £539,330,  which 
it  has  received  as  compensatibn,  besides  other  claims 
for  very  considerable  sums,  which  have  not  yet  been 
determined. 

23.  In  the  case  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yortehire,  in 
1890  the  rateable  value  was  £6,443,252.  Since  that 
date  the  boundaries  of  Bradford,  Sheffield,  Halifax 
and  Leeds  have  been  extended,  and  Rotherham, 
Barnsley,  Dewsbury  and  Wakefield  have  been  created 
County  Boroughs.  Yet  in  1921  the  rateable  value 
was  £8,732,461,  and  the  West  Riding  County  Council 
had  in  that  year  in  their  possession  nearly  a quarter 
of  a m.illion  of  compensation  monies,  besides  other 
claims  for  sums  which  had  not  yet  been  fixed. 

24.  It  appears  to  be  clear,  therefore,  th’at  in  both 
these  Counties  where  the  most  considerable  amount  of 
extension  has  taken  place,  the  extensions  have  not 
interfered  with  the  County  administration,  to  the 
extent  of  either  leaving  them  with  excessive  estab- 
lishments or  offices,  or  of  preventing  them  from 
being  able  to  discharge  their  obligations,  but  on  the 
contrary  they  appear  to  have  had  sufficient  revenue 
for  all  those  purposes,  without  expending  the  sums 
they  have  received  in  compensation. 

liorougli  Extension,  1911. 

25.  As  from  the  end  of  March,  1911,  the  Borough 
was  extended  by  the  inclusion  of  the  two  townships 
of  Birkdale  and  Ainsdale  which  theretofore  had 
formed  the  Birkdale  Urban  District  Council.  The 
townships  were  dependent  upon  tlie  County  for 
police,  education  and  the  other  matters  in  the  general 
jurisdiction  of  County  Councils,  'and  it  had  for  some 
considerable  time  in  Birkdale  been  a matter  of  com- 
ment that  the  County  were  drawing  from  the  two 
townships  very  much  larger  sums  than  they  expended 
within  the  townships. 

26.  As  in  the  case  of  Southport  before  it  became  a 
County  Borough,  so  in  the  case  of  the  Urban  District 
of  Birkdale  before  its  union  with  the  Borough,  the 
Lancashire  County  Council  were  receiving  from  the 
r,atepayers  of  the  two  townships  in  that  district, 
namely,  Birkdale  and  Ainsdale,  nearly  £3,000  a year 
more  than  they  expended  within  the  townships. 


♦ See  I.,  185. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  items  in 
question : — 


Payments 
by  County. 

Purpose. 

Payments 
to  County. 

Payments 
to  County. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

County  General 

1,540 

1,100 

440 

County  Bridges 

25 

— 

25 

County  Prisons 

12 

— 

12 

Hundred  Bridges  ... 

40 

— 

40 

General  Constabulary 

118 

1,175 

118 

Local  Constabulary. . . 

1,175 

— 

General  Elementary 

2,780 

1,345 

Education. 

4,125 

Special  Elementary 

412 

412 

Education. 

— 

Higher  Education  ... 
Main  Roads... 

761 

988 

221 

658 

540 

330 

1 

Total  ... 

9,196 

6,346 

2,850 

27.  I do  not,  of  course,  suggest  that  it  is  possible 
every  year  to  preserve  an  exact  balance  between  the 
amount  levied  and  spent  in  a particular  township  by 
the  County,  but  there  is  in  the  figures  which  I have 
produced  no  indication  of  any  such  attempt,  but 
rather  of  a deliberate  policy  to  obtain  from  townships 
of  this  character  a much  bigger  revenue  in  the  shape 
of  rates  than  there  is  ever  any  intention  of  spending 
within  the  townships. 

28.  Various  considerations,  including  this  one, 
weighed  in  the  ultimate  result  on  this  question,  but 
except  in  certain  parts  of  the  _ account,  the  financial 
adjustment  consequent  upon  the  extension  has  not 
yet  been  effected,  and  therefore  cannot  be  accurately 
kated.  It  is,  however,  to  be  made  substantially  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act  of  1913. 

29.  As  to  the  results  of  the  extension,  it  can,  how- 
ever, be  claimed  that  public  advantage  has  ensued. 
In  the  first  place,  the  two  added  townships  have  been 
provided  with  an  efficient  sew'age  disposal  system,  and 
without  creating  a new  outfall  for  the  purpose, 
namely,  by  unifying  it  with  the  existing  system  for 
Southport.  Ainsdale  was  entirely  without  n sewer- 
age scheme  and  depended  on  cesspools,  whilst  Birk- 
dale’s  scheme  at  the  date  of  amalgamation  was  out 
of  date,  inefficient,  and  with  a sewage  works  close 
to  Southport  in  a tliickly  populated  area,  by  reason 
of  which,  and  by  its  outfall  into  a stream,  it  was  a 
nuisance  to  Southport. 

30.  The  admini.stration  of  education  has  been 
simplified  and  the  provision  of  increased  educational 
facilities  has  been  made  more  practicable. 

Previous  to  amalgamation  three  Education  Com- 
mittees were  concerned  with  the  education  of  what 
was  virtually  one  residential  community.  Ifiiey 
were : — 

(а)  The  Education  Committee  of  the  County 

Borough  of  'Southport  (Elementary  and 
Higher) . 

(б)  The  Area  Committee  for  the  County  Admin- 

istrative District  in  which  Birkdale  was 
situated  (Elementary). 

(c)  The  Birkdale  Urban  District  Council  Techni- 
cal Instruction  Committee. 

Here  again  the  lack  of  co-ordination  entailed 
waste  and  inefficiency. 

The  fusion  of  the  responsibilities  of  these  Com- 
mittees into  one  Committee  under  one  Authority 
made  it  possible  to  obtain  proper  co-ordination.  It 
was  feasible  at  once,  for  instance,  to  discontinue 
the  operation  of  different  school  attendance  byelaws, 
different  school  terms,  different  school  holidays,  dif- 
ferent employment  byelaws  and  different  regulations 
relating  to  rtreet  trading. 
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31.  Incidentally,  it  relieved  the  County  of  the 
necessity  for  providing  a secondary  school  for  Birk- 
dale,  which  it  had  proposed  to  do  immediately  prior 

•to  this  extension.  The  County,  moreover,  had  been 
relieved  of  expense,  both  capital  charges  and  main- 
tenance charges,  for  elementary,  technical  and 
secondary  schools,  and  the  County  immediately 
effected  an  administrative  economy,  as  the  Education 
Office  at  Birkdale  was  closed,  their  District  Clerk  and 
School  Attendance  Officer  were  taken  over  by  the 
Southport  Corporation,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the 
County  Committee’s  di.strict  in  which  Birkdale  was 
situated  was  distributed  between  the  contiguous  areas, 
with  the  consequent  saving  of  administrative  costs  to 
the  County. 

32.  The  amalgamation  has  also  made  easier  the 
unification  of  the  tramway  system,  and  is  also  making 
it  more  possible,  it  is  hoped,  to  deal  similarly  in  the 
same  way  in  the  near  future  with  electricity  supply. 

33.  The  health  administration  has  been  more 
effective,  and  certainly  the  sanitary  provision  made 
for  the  added  area  has  been  greater  than  that  pro- 
vided under  the  previous  separate  administration. 

34.  Another  matter,  perhaps  email  in  itself,  but 
perhaps  useful  as  an  illustration,  is  the  fact  that 
Southport  and  Birkdale  had  two  parks  with 
boundaries  which  ran  together,  but  which  before  the 
Borough  extension  were  kept  and  administered  as  two 
entirely  separate  parks.  Since  extension  the 
boundary  has  been  broken  down  and  considerably 
more^  value  and  efficiency  has  resulted  from  the 
creation  of  one  large  park  out  of  two  smaller  ones. 

35.  Not  least  important  by  any  means  is  the  fact 
that  prior  to  Borough  extension  the  Municipality 
and  the  two  adjoining  townships  were,  on  account  of 
local  jealousies,  continually  in  litigation,  opposing 
each  other  in  all  sorts  of  schemes  and  local  inquiries, 
and  engaged  in  continual  controversies  on  such  ques- 
tions as  the  price  and  the  quality  of  gas,  the  pollu- 
tion of  water  courses  which  pass  from  one  district  to 
the  other,  and  the  drainage  of  the  watershed,  whilst 
the  unification  of  the  electrical  supplies  and  tramway 
undertakings  were  tossed  about  as  if  they  were  the 
mere  tactics  of  one  side  or  the  other,  and  their 
intrinsic  merits  as  of  little  consequence.  These 
differences  engaged  a very  large  proportion  of  the 
time  of  some  of  the  principal  officials  on  both  sides, 
and  'all  these  controversies  have  simply  passed  away 
into  history,  as  the  result  of  the  union  of  the  three 
townships. 

36.  That  perhaps  is  simply  an  indication  of  how 
artificial  boundaries  and  separate  administrations 
drawn  across  or  through  one  community  tend  to  set 
up  and  to  perpetuate  jealousies  land  oppositions', 
which  ought  in  O'ue  community  to  be  swept  aside. 


16,^6.  (Chairman)  : You  tell  us,  first  of  all,  your 
experience  on  which  your  evidence  is  based,  and  then, 
you  go  on  to  tell  us  of  the  status  of  Southport,  first 
as_  la  Non-County  Boroughp — Yes.  I do  not 

think  I need  elaborate  that,  my  Lord.  The  only 
point  1 wamt  to  call  attention  to  (besides  making  the 
confession  that  we  have  not  enough  lunatics,  either 
then  or  now,  to  comply  with  the  test  which  was  being 
laid  down  this  morning*)  is  that  we  had,  before  being 
made  a County  Borough,  7^  miles  of  main  roads. 
On  those  roads  there  were  in  nearly  each  case  tram- 
ways. Of  course,  the  expense  of  maintaining  the 
track  of  the  tramways  is  an  expense  of  the  under- 
takers, and  that  payment  therefore  practically 
relieved  the  County  of  the  charge  for  maintaining  a 
great  part  of  the  main  roads. 

15,687.  Of  course,  in  any  event,  when  you  have 
them  taken  into  the  County  Borough,  it  w^ould  relieve 
the  County  necessarily  of  any  expense  in  that  connec- 


tion?— Yes.  The  maintenance  of  main  roads  was  a 
County  charge,  although  we  retained  the  actual  work 
under  the  Act,  but  the  fact  that  there  were  tramways 
on  each  of  these  roads  reduced  the  amount  which  we 
might  properly  have  expected  to  have  obtained  from 
the  County. 

15.588.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : That  is,  when  you 
were  a Non-County  Borough? — Yes.  Of  course,  the 
consequence  of  that,  in  terms  of  financial  adjustment, 
is  that  the  fortuitous  circumstance  of  these  tramways 
being  there  only  increased  the  profit  made  by  the 
County  on  which  we  were  then  asked  to  pay  compensa- 
tion. 

15.589.  The  poedtion  would  be  the  same  if  you  were 
a County  ? The  expense  of  maintaining  the  track  is 
an  expense  which  every  tramway  undertaker  has  to 
bear? — ^Yes.  It  was  a circumstance  by  which  the 
County  made  a profit  out  of  us  not  due  to  any  expen- 
diture of  their  own,  and  having  made  that  extra 
profit,  then  on  the  old  terms  of  financial  'adjustment 
they  made  it  the  basis  of  a claim  for  compenisation, 

16.590.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Your  compensation  was 
based  on  the  law  as  it  was  understood  before  the 
Caterham  case?_Yes.  .It  did  not  actually  hit  us  as 
badly  as  that,  because  our  adjustment  was  in  fact 
under  the  terms  'of  the  Caterham  and  West  Hartle- 
pool decisions. 

15,691.  It  was  after  the  decision  of  those  cases  and 
before  the  Joint  Committee? — ^Yes,  the  adjustment 
on  the  creation  of  the  County  Borough ; the  adjust- 
ment on  extension,  which  I come  to  later,  was  under 
the  terms  of  the  1913  Act. 

15.592.  But  when  you  were  constituted  a County 
Borough  you  were  in  that  position ; it  was  after  the 
decision  in  West  Hartlepool ?_Well,  the  adjustment 
was  not  made  until  after  the  declarationj  of  what  the 
law  'Was,  and  therefore,  of  course,  we  got  the  benefit 
of  it. 

15.593.  In  the  most  fortunate  period  from  your 
point  of  view? — Particularly  fortunate. 

15.594.  And  the  most  unfortunate  period  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  County? — Yes. 

15,696.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I should  like  to 
have  explained  to  me  further  what  is  said  in  para- 
graph 7,  because  I have  no  experience  of  these 
matters.  You  say:  “The  monies  received  by  the 

Corporation  out  of  the  Exchequer  Grants  were 
always  less  than  the  amounts  which  would  have 
been  aiiportionable  to  'Southport  either  on  the  basis 
of  rateable  value  or  of  population,  or  on  the  basis 
of  monies  contributed  by  Southport  to  the.  Fund.” 
Some  little  light  was  thro'Wn  on  this  this  morning 
by  the  information  which  Mr.  Pritchard  and  Sir 
Lewis  Beard  were  good  enough  to  give,  but  what 
do  you  mean  exactly  by  that  paragraph;  I have 
some  difficulty  in  following  it?_Take  another  in- 
stance'— ediwation. 

15.596.  Will  you  just  explain  the  machinery  a 
little  bit  more  fully  ? — ^The  County  Council,  while 
we  were  a Non-County  Borough,  were  receiving 
monies  from  the  Excihequer  Contribution  Account, 
whiskej'  monies,  and  so  on.  To  use  the  one  instance 
of  the  whiskey  monies,  the  County  Council  provided 
a pupil  teachers”  centre  foij  .Southport  and  the 
adjoining  district,  and  looking  at  it  in  that  way, 
the  expenditure  which  the  County  made  out  of  those 
monies  in  the  Borough  did  not  lamount  to  anything 
like  the  sums  which  they  were  drawing  in  respect 
of  our  share,  proportionately  to  rateable  value,  of 
their  total  funds.  Monies  receivable  through  the 
County  Council  as  a conduit  pipe  for  certain  pur- 
poses did  not  cost  them,  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  for  the  Non-County  Boroughs,  what  they 
were  receiving,  ‘monies  which,  if  they  had  been  paid 
directly  and  were  paid  to  the  Borough,  would 
simply  have  been  expended  in  the  Borough  for  the 
services  for  which  they  were  given. 

15.597.  They  applied  them  for  the  benefirt  of  the 
County  las  a whole? — ^Yes. 

15.598.  And  Parliament,  having  selected  them  as 
the  trustees  for  the  distribution  of  this  annual 
revenue,  I suppose  gave  them  certain  discretionary 
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rights  or  powers  in  regard  to  its  distribution,  as  long 
as  they  distributed  it  for  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
set  apart? — I am  not  criticising  that.  I am  only 
saying  that  the  effect  in  terms  of  money  was  as  I 
have  stated  in  the  paragraph. 

.15,599.  {Mr.  Lloyd) : You  were  a profitable  area 
to  the  County? — A particularly  profitable  area  of 
high  rateable  value,  and  through  various  local  taxa- 
tion licences  contributing  perhaps  more  heavily  than 
other  parts  of  the  County. 

16.600.  {Mr.  Bidden) : But  there  was  no  obligation 
on  the  County  Council  to  distribute  the 
whiskey- monies  in  any  particular  way? — No.  I am 
simply  stating  the  fact  that  they  spent  less. 

16.601.  I thought  that  the  suggestion  was  that  they 
had  defaulted  in  some  way? — No,  there  is  no 
suggestion  of  default,  or  even  of  neglect. 

15,602-3.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : We  have  to  have 
regard,  have  we  not,  to  the  fact  that  the  County 
was  selected  as  the  unit  for  the  distribution  of  this 
fund,  and  selected,  I suppose,  because  they  had  to 
take  the  thick  amd  the  thin  in  their  area? — Yes,  and 
I am  .only  pointing  out  here  how  it  operates  when 
some  locality  within  a County  has  grown  to  such 
dimensions  that  the  expenditure  is  likely  to  be  out 
of  all  proportion  to  their  receipts. 

15,604.  Then,  of  course,  we  have  to  look  at  the 
object  of  the  Act? — Certainly;  it  is  only  one  of  the 
considerations  which  you  have  to  bear  in  mind. 

15.606.  {Chairman)  : Then,  in  paragraph  8,  you 
tell  us  that  in  1905  you  obtained  County  Borough 
status? — ^Yes. 

16.606.  The  County  Council,  I think,  did  not 
oppose? — No. 

16.607.  Then  you  had  a financial  adjustment? — 
Yes. 

15.608.  You  tell  us  that  the  figures  in  your 
possession  showed  that  the  rateable  value  of  the 
County  Borough  was  4-11  per  cent,  of  the  Administra- 
tive County’s  rateable  value? — Yes. 

16.609.  Then  in  paragraph  11  you  deal  with  the 
Exchequer  Contribution  Account? — Yes.  The  table 
in  paragraph  11  shows  that  we  were  paying  to  the 
County  about  £4,000  a year  more  than  we  were 
drawing  back  in  benefits. 

15.610.  {Mr.  Lloyd) : That  is  merely  putting  into 
figures  what  you  have  said? — Yes. 

16.611.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : Of  course,  if  you  had  been 
adjusting  under  the  existing  law,  you  would  have  had 
to  pay  a good  deal  more? — Yes.  It  does  emphasise 
the  fact  that,  on  a basis  of  adjustment  different  from 
the  one  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  get,  we  should 
have  been  hit  very  hardly  indeed  on  such  figures. 

16.612.  To  the  extent  of  many  thousands  of  pounds? 
— ^Yes. 

15.613.  {Chairman) : The  result  of  the  financial 
adjustment  you  give  us  in  paragraph  13;  that  was 
effected,  as  you  said  just  now,  I think,  on  the  lines 
laid  down  in  the  Caterliam  and  Hartlepool  cases? — 
Yes. 

15.614.  Then  you  tell  us  who  the  arbitrator  was, 
and  what  the  award  was? — Yes. 

15,616.  Then  you  point  out  in  paragraph  14  tlie 
effects  on  education,  and  so  on  ? — ^Yes. 

15.616.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : With  regard  to 

paragraph  14,  when  were  you  constituted  a County 
Borough? — In  1905. 

16.617.  You  say  you  operated  through  different 
local  Committees ; you  mean  your  own  Education 
Committee  for  elementary  education,  I suppose? — 
Yes,  and  the  County  Committee. 

16.618.  You  were  an  Authority  for  elementary 

education? — ^Yes,  we  were  an  Authority  for 

elementary  education.  We  also  had  a Committee 
conducting  technical  and  evening  and  continuation 
classes.  There  was,  of  course,  the  County  Committee 
for  certain  purposes,  and  there  was  a sort  of  Joint 
Committee  running  a pupil  teachers’  centre. 

15.619.  I think  Mr.  Taylor  gave  evidence  on  this 
point;  but  you  say  “ operating  through  different  local 
Committees”;  that  is,  for  higher  education?  How 
did  the  County  Council  operate,  or  carry  on  the  work 


of  secondary  education  in  Southport  prior  to  your 
becoming  the  Authority  ? This  is  a subject  that 
rather  interests  me? — I am  afraid  that  the  instance 
of  iSoutliport  will  not  help  you  very  much,  because  the 
Act  of  1902  took  some  time  to  come  into  full 
operation,  and  in  the  County,  I think  (I  am  speaking 
from  recollection),  they  had  only  put  into  full 
operation  the  provisions  with  regard  to  higher 
education  by  levying  a rate  the  year  before  our 
County  Borough  Order,  so  that  there  was  not  very 
much  experience.  But  if  I can  answer  the  question 
on  my  general  experience,  I shall  be  pleased? 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I will  not  press  the 

question. 

16.620.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : Do  you  say  that  you  had 
in  Southport  a Committee  for  elementary  education 
and  another  Committee  for  technical  education  and 
evening  classes? — Yes.  The  County  Council,  of 
course,  for  some  length  of  time  had  been  making  us 
grants  out  of  these  whiskey  moneys  for  technical 
instruction,  and  we  carried  on  a certain  number 
of  classes  within  that  category,  but  it  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  claims  for  education  in  the 
Borough;  and  in  addition  to  the  provision  whicli 
we  made  out,  of  those  grants,  the  Corporation  ob- 
tained power  and  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  a 
ra.te,  I think  it  was,  of  another  penny  to  provide 
further  technical  and  other  instruction  which  we 
could  not  get  out  of  the  County  grant. 

16.621.  That  was  the  penny  rate  authorised  by 
the  Education  Act  of  1902?— No,  this  was  by  a local 
Act. 

15.622.  Before  1902?— Yes. 

15.623.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Was  it  in  aid  of 
what  used  to  be  the  old  science  and  art  classes? — 
Yes. 

15.624.  {Chairman) : Then  you  tell  us  in  para- 
graphs 15,  16  and  17  of  the  effect  of  the  creation  of 
the  County  Borough.  In  paragraph  17  you  discuss 
the  question,  which  I think  we  went  into  at  con- 
siderable length  this  morning,  of  the  advantage  or 
the  reverse  which  is  possessed  by  a County  Borough 
over  a County,  or  by  a County  over  a County 
Borough,  as  regards  civic  responsibility  ? — Yes. 

15.625.  In  paragraph  18  you  tell  us,  which  is  a 
very  interesting  point,  that  the  rates  remained  the 
same  for  six  years  after  the  creation  of  the  County 
Borough,  that  is  until  1911,  when  you  applied  ior 
an  extension? — Yes,  they  remained  the  same  for 
that  period. 

16.626.  Do  you  mean  that  as  long  as  the  County 
Borough  as  originally  constituted  was  in  existence 
the  rates  remained  the  same,  and  it  was  not^  until 
after  the  extension  tliat  they  rose? — That  is  so, 
and  that  although,  as  1 point  out,  tlie  W.ater  Boaril 
charges  had  gone  up  to  the  extent  of  3-id.,  fj’oni 
which  one  would  have  expected  that  the  total  rates 
would  have  gone  up  by  that  amount. 

15.627.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : This  instance  was  not  in 

accoi-dance  with  Mr.  Keen’s  experience  that  the 
granting  of  the  higher  form  of  govei'ument  was 
practically  always  followed  by  an  increase  in  rato? 
— Well,  it  is  not  in  conformity  with  -svhat  he  said, 
but  I took  it  that  lie  was  referring  rather  to  tlie 
effect  of  extensions  than  the  effect  of  a.  County 
Borough  Order.  1 think  tliat  he  was  siieaking 
mainly  of  extensions. 

16.628.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  Of  course,  every 

case  must  'be  taken  upon  its  own  facts;  1 can  give 
you  cases  in  which  the  opposite  has  ha]ipened?— I 
am  speaking  here  only  of  the  one  instance. 

15.629.  Yo'U  do  not  mind  my  saying  so,  but  South- 
port,  of  course,  is  a seaside  resort?— Yes. 

16.630.  To  what  extent  do  you  receive  from  any 
of  your  activities  as  a seaside  resort  a contribution 
toivards  the  relief  of  rates? — Do  you  mean  from 
trading  undertakings  ? 

15.631.  I do  not  mean  so  much  from  trading 
undertakings,  but  from  the  letting  of  chairs,  and 
from  bands,  and  other  things  that  you  have?  We 
receive  a certain  amount  of  income  from  the  letting 
of  chairs  and  the  development  of  the  foreshore,  but 
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not  sufficient  to  go  to  a general  relief  of  rate. 
What  I think  has  been  our  experience  has  been  this, 
that  the  money  which  we  get  from  the  letting  of 
chairs,  and  letting  of  pitches  on  the  fair  ground  for 
a sort  of  pleasure  fair,  has  gone  to  pay  for  the 
purchase  of  the  foreshore  and  the  lands  which  the 
Corporation  use  for  that  purpose,  so  that  that  has 
not  become  an  undertaking  which  goes  on  to  the 
rates. 

16.632.  With  the  increasing  popularity  of  South- 
port,  which  one  knows  of,  your  funds  from  that  source 
would  increase  and  so  stabilise  your  rates p — ^I  do  not 
think  they  would  have  very  much  bearing  on  the 
rates.  The  effect  would  be  that  they  would  prevent 
the  Corporation  from  adding  to  the  rate  by  pro- 
viding these  amenities  in  a town  of  that  sort  which 
other  towns  do  not  have  to  provide  at  all. 

{Sir  1/V alter  Nicholas) : It  is  very  much  the  same 
thing  that  I have  in  my  mind. 

15.633.  (Mr . Lloyd) : It  has  been  said  before  now 
that  you  have  parts  of  the  sea  in  artificial  reservoirs  p 
— Yee,  we  have. 

16.634.  That  means,  I suppose,  that  pai't  of  the 
foreshore  was  purchased  and  laid  out  in  that  parti- 
cular wayp — Yes,  and  the  cost  would  have  been  an 
added  burden  on  the  rates  if  this  other  income  had 
not  come,  if  we  had  had  to  set  money  aside  and 
discharge  the  cost. 

15.636.  (Chairman) : You  tell  us  in  paragraph  19 
that  if  you  cut  an  area  out  of  the  County  there  may 
be  a difficulty,  and  you  go  on  to  discuss  in  this  and 
the  following  paragraplis,  or  to  enlarge  upon  the 
fact,  that  in  Lancashire,  at  any  rate,  the  increase  of 
J’ateable  value  after  such  alterations  of  area  has  made 
up  for  the  deficiency  in  many  cases  P — Yes. 

16.636.  Of  course,  we  have  heard  a great  deal  of 
evidence  on  this  point;  I do  not  know  that  we  need 
elaborate  it,  unless  there  is  any  particular  question 
in  Southport  P — My  memorandum  was  prepared 
before  that  evidence  was  given;  it  is  unnecessary  to 
refer  to  it  further,  I think. 

15.637.  We  have  had,  I think,  the  views  on  both 
sides  .P — Yes. 

15.638.  (Sir  lA/ alter  Nicholas) : Except  on  one 

point,  that  Mr.  Jarratt,  as  a gentleman  of  con- 
siderable experience  in  local  government,  would 
agree  that  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  perhaps  as 
a Welshman  I might  add  Glamorganshire,  with 
regard  to  their  development  are  exceptional  among 
the  Counties  of  England  a.nd  Wales;  they  are  the 
three  Counties  which  have  most  rapidly  developed  P — 
Yes. 

(j¥r.  Lloyd) : Three  of  the  most  successful  indus- 
trial Counties. 

(Chairman) : There  has  been  rapid  development, 
and  therefore  rapid  increase  in  rateable  value  P 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : In  rateable  value  and 

population. 

15.639.  (Chairman):  Would  that  be  your  view? — 
Yes,  1 think  so. 

16.640.  Then  you  go  on  in  paragraph  23  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  West  R,idiug  of  Yorkshire?— Yes. 

16.641.  That  bears  out  that  point? — ^Yes,  and  in 
paragraph  24  I say  that  as  regard  these  Counties 
at  least  that  is  the  conclusion.  Before  I pass  from 
that,  my  Lord,  I do  not  know  if  it  would  be  con- 
venient to  say  a word  here  about  the  population 
limit  of  60,000,  using  Southport  as  an  illustration 
on  the  question  whether  it  is  fit  and  proper  and  to 
the  public  advantage,  whether  that  limit  was  appro- 
priate and  remains  appropriate.  Southport  at  this 
time  -was  only  just  beyond  the  limit  of  50,000,  and 
Sir  Harcourt  Clare,  who  appeared  at  the  Inquiry, 
recognised  that,  subject  to  the  Corporation  proving 
under  section  54  that  it  was  desirable,  that  popu- 
lation limit  gave  them  a claim  to  come  forward  and 
•ask  for  County  Borough  status.  The  experience  has 
been  that  not  only  has  there  been  considerable  public 
benefit,  but  that  a population  of  that  size,  particularly 
situated  as  ive  are,  is  not  a population  too  small  for 


the  local  government  body  to  have  given  to  it  by 
Parliament  a status  of  this  kind. 

15.642.  Of  course,  you  agree,  I imagine,  to  what 
we  have  heard  from  dvei-y  witness  before,  I think, 
hhat  60,000  is  not  ipso  facto  a reason;  50,000  gives 
a right  to  apply  for  County  Borough  status  ?— I agree 
entirely. 

15.643.  And  the  reason  to  be  shown  must  be  the 
whole  state  of  affairs  considered  from  every  point  of 
view? — ^Yes. 

15.644.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Can  you  tell  us  what 
is  your  maximum  summer-time  population? — Our 
normal  population  now  is  about  80,000,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  the  months  of  August  and  September 
that  must  be  added  'to  by  some  figure  which  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  estimate,  but  which  may  border 
somewhere  on  another  30,000  to  60,000. 

16.645.  It  is  added  to  fairly  considerably? — Yes. 

16.646.  In  July,  August  and  September,  at  any 
rate,  there  is  an  influx  of  people  and  increased  ex- 
penditure of  money  in  Southport  from  an  outside 
population  ? — Yes. 

16.647.  (Mr.  Biddell) : I suppose  you  carry  out  a 
great  many  of  your  duties  in  co^mbination  with  the 
County  Council,  apropos  of  Mr.  Keen’s  point  this 
morning  as  to  being  unable  to  perform  all  the  duties 
imposed  upon  you*? — ^As  regards  provision  for  lunacy 
that  is  the  case,  as  has  been  stated  before  the  Com- 
mission, because  there  is  a Joint  Board  operating  for 
the  whole  geographical  County. 

15.648.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  applies  to  such 
great  Cities  as  Liverpool  and  Manchester  also? — 
Certainly.  I was  just  wouideiing  at  the  moment 
whether  there  is  any  other  sei'vice  for  which  we  do 
have  to  combine  with  the  County  Council  now. 

15.649.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  Police? — No,  we  have  our 
own  police  force,  and  we  certainly  find  that  for  police 
the  area  is  not  too  small. 

15,660.  (Chairman) : Do  you  not  combine  for  higher 
education  ? — ^No. 

15.651.  But  you  take  County  students?' — Yes,  but 
there  is  no  formal  combination  governing  an  institu- 
tion. 

15.652.  I think  you  have  that  right  through  Lanca- 
shire?— Yes — mutualits^  of  accommodation. 

15,663.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  Reciprocity? — Re- 
ciprocity on  terms. 

15,654.  There  is  a natural  pride  in  a self-governing 
area  which  leads  it  to  complete  as  far  as  possible  by 
its  own  exertions  the  management  of  what  we  term 
in  Wales  the  ladder  of  education? — Yes. 

15,656.  (Mr.  liiddell) : Do  you  combine  for  health 
purposes — for  treatment  of  tuberculo,sis  ? — Tuber- 
culosis treatment  we  do  ourselves.  Of  course, 
institutional  treatment  again  has  to  be  given 
outside,  but  not  in  all  oases ; we  have  our  own 
hospital. 

.16,656.  (Chairrrum)  : With  regai'd  to  institutional 
treatment,  that  is  combined,  is  it  not? — For  some 
time  WG  contracted  with  a number  of  outside 
Authorities  to  take  our  cases  for  institutional  treat- 
ment; now  we  have  provided  our  own  institution. 

15,667.  (Sir  Ijeicis  Beard) : Were  those  outside 

Authorities  voluntary  bodies? — Yes;  in  some  oases 
voluntary,  and  I think  in  some  cases  statutory,  but 
mainly  voluntary. 

16.658.  (Chairman) : Of  course,  a County  Borough 
might  be  constituted  in  such  a locality  that  it  might 
not  be  conducive  to  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
disease  that  the  institution  should  be  within  the 
County  Borough? — Quite.  I think  the  test,  is  not 
whether  there  lare  sufficient  lunatics  or  sufficient 
tuberculous  people  in  an  area  to  require  a separate 
institution  to  be  put  up  for  the  service,  but  whether 
the  Authority  upon  whom  the  status  is  proposed  to 
be  oonfeired  is  fit  to  discharge  the  responsibility  of 
looking  after  its  lunatics  and  tuberculous  people. 

16.659.  By  whichever  is  the  most  efficient  method? 
-Yes. 
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15.660.  (Sir  Walter  Nioholas):  Ef&cient  aud 

economical— I must  add  that.?— Yes.  1 was  assuming, 
ol  course,  that  it  was  done  with  economy . 

15.661.  (Mr.  Prttchatrd) : To  come  back  to  the  ques- 
tion of  education,  do  you  or  do  you  not  attach 
importance  to  the  fact  that  you  have  the  whole  of  the 
education  in  your  hands,  that  it  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  one  body,  both  elementary  and  higher?— 
Yes. 

15.662.  You  attach  importance  to  that? — I attach 
great  importance,  of  course,  to  that. 

15.663.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : In  other  words,  to 
use  the  terms  of  the  Act,  if  Mr.  Pritchard  does  not 
mind,  the  Authority  that  administers  elementary 
education  is  desirous  of  co-ordiniating  the  whole 
system  of  education,  aplart  from  Unirersities  ?— Yes, 
it  is  desirable,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  thq,t  one 
Authority  dealing  with  its  students  shall  educate 
and  be  responsible  for  them  right  up  the  ladder,  as 
you  hare  called  it. 

15  664.  That  is  the  co-ordination  that  the  Act  aims 
,at?_l.Yes.  On  the  question  still  of  this  population 
limit  of  50,000,  if  I may  mention  it,  the  point  which 
has  been  raisi  so  much,  I take  it,  by  the  County 
Councils  Association  in  their  evidence  is  that  it  is 
so  desirable  to  keep  Boroughs  within  the  County 
areas  in  order  to  preserve  a proper  balance  between 
the  urban  land  the  rural  portions  of  the  County. 

15,665.  (Chairman):  Yes.  I think  the  point  has 
been  that  the  County  is  not  wholly  ruhal  or  wholly 
urban,  but  it  is  composed  of  districts  of  both  kintfe? 
—I  feel  that  the  point  is  one  to  which  the  Commission 
■is  entitled  to  give  some  consideration,  subject  to  this  ; 
the  Act  of  1888  has  taken  a step  in  one  direction 
which  makes  it  absolutely  impossible,  without  repeal- 
ing the  Act,  entirely  to  merge  urban  and  rural 
interests  in  one  County  community.  The  Act,  for 
instance,  in  Lancashire  has  taken  out  of  County 
government,  and  out  of  ail  question  of  preseiving 
that  balance,  lall  the  County  Boroughs— 20  or  so  of 
them;  so  that  a step  has  been  taken  so  far  in  that 
direction  by  Parliament,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
generally  applicable  the  principle  that  the  urban 
parts  of  a geographical  County  are  to  bear,  according 
to  the  submission  made,  the  full  responsibility  to 
relieve  the  rural  parts;  and  a step  having  been  made 
so  far  by  the  Act  in  that  direction,  and  by  the 
administration  of  the  Act  since  1888,  it  would  pro- 
duce great  inequity  between  town  and  town  if_  now 
an  entirely  different  poxiulation  limit  or  basis  of 
decision  were  to  be  arrived  at. 

15.666.  In  1911  your  population  waa  61,643? — Yes. 

15.667.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  risen  .about  1,600 
in  those  years? — Yes.  I have  not  the  exact  figures 
in  my  mind,  but  I will  take  them  from  you. 

15.668.  Then  you  added  a very  considerable  .area? 
—Yes,  the  two  townships  of  Birkdale  and  Ain-sda-le. 

15.669.  You  inci-eased  the  population  of  your  area 
by  about  20,000  inhabitants  ?— Yes,  about  20,000,  I 
think. 

15.670.  That  is  a considerable  addition? — Yes. 

15.671.  The  opposition  to  it  was  on  the  question 
of  financial  adjustment? — The  opposition  by  the 
County  Council  in  this  case  was  merely  nominal  and 
was  on  clauses  and  minor  questions,  but  I ought  to 
say  this,  that  in  1902-03  there  had  been  an  abortive 
application  for  the  same  purpose. 

15.672.  But  you  were  not  a County  Borough  then? 
—No,  we  were  not  a County  Borough,  but  we  were 
going  as  a Borough  for  an  extension. 

15.673.  An  extension  of  the  Non-County  Borough 
boundary?— Yes.  The  District  Council  concerned, 
after  certain  negotiations  with  us,  decided  to  oppose 
the  application,  and  the  County  Council  supported 
them,  and  the  attack  made  upon  the  Borough  at  that 
time  was  that  in  the  disposal  of  its  sewage  it  was 
creating  something  of  a nuisance  on  the  foreshore, 
the  facts  being  that  we  only  treated  the  effluent  from 
our  sewage  disposal  system  to  such  'an  extent  as  would 
make  it  fit  to  be  discharged  into  a navigable  river, 
and  did  not  carry  out  the  perfect  purification  of 
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sewage  which  would  have  been  required  if 
we  were  discharging  into  inland  waters.  At  any  rate, 
there  was  an  attack  on  our  sewage  disposal  scheme, 
and  the  Minister  refused  our  application. 

15.674.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : You  begin  to  remind  me  of 
other  things  now.  At  that  time  there  was  very  sub- 
stantial opposition,  was  there  not? — Yes. 

15.675.  And  at  that  time  the  Southport  rates  were 
higher  than  the  rates  in  the  adjoining  District  by  a 
substantial  amount  ? — Yes,  but  not  by  a very  substan- 
tial amount — 6d.,  or  something  like  that. 

15.676.  At  any  rate,  sufficient  to  wake  them  up? 

Yes. 

16.677.  Was  that  the  position  in  1911  too?— INo;  ni 
1911  the  position  had  become  nearly  reversed  in 
re.gard  to  tho  rates. 

15.678.  Yes,  I thought  it  was?— The  rates  within 
the  Borough  were  then  less  than  the  rates  in  the 
Urban  District  of  Birkdale,  but  not  to  a very  large 

extent.  ■ i i,  j 

16.679.  But  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  turn  what  had 

been  a very  substantial  opposition  into  a fellow-feel- 
ing p No,  I would  not  say  that.  The  position  was 

I'ather  this,  that  while  that  was  one  of  the  considera- 
tions which  oiled  the  wheels,  immediately  after  the 
abortive  proposal  of  1902  the  Corporation  set  to  work 
and  put  their  own  sewage  disposal  system  in  order. 
Immediately  they  had  done  that,  Birkdale  tried  to  do 
the  same  with  their  own  system,  but  they  put  forward 
sewage  schemes  which  always  got  them  into  difficul- 
ties. They  were  proposing  to  make  other  discharges 
on  to  the  sea-shore.  It  was  undesirable  to  have  heie 
and  there  along  the  sea-shore  different  outlets,  so 
then  they  proposed  to  turn  their  effluent  into  sluggish 
streams,  and  in  the  end  they  came  to  the  conclusion, 
as  we  said  all  the  way  along,  that  the  only  way  was 
to  make  one  combined  sewage  scheme  for  the  whole 
extended  area,  and  that  was  the  main  reason  for  the 
amalgamation. 

(Mr.  Lloyd)  : Yes;  I am  beginning  to  recollect  now. 

15.680.  [Chairman) : In  paragraphs  26,  27  and  28 
you  go  into  this  question  of  financial  adjustment,  but 
apparently  that  has  not  yet  been  made,  so  we  cannot 
pursue  that  as  an  example? — The  adjustment  has  not 
been  made.  I simply  state  the  figures  there  which 
will  have  to  'be  taken  into  consideration. 

15.681.  So  that  we  need  not  pursue  that  much 
further? — No. 

15.682.  (Mr.  TAoyd) : How  is  it  that  it  stands  over 
so  long?— Well,  I might  say  that  we  have  only  just 
been  pressed  recently  to  get  along  with  it.  The  war 
has  intervened,  and  other  difficulties,  I suppose. 

15.683.  (Chairman)  : Then  you  tell  us  the  practical 
results  of  the  extension? — Yes. 

16.684.  That  is  in  paragraph  29.  You  deal  there 
with  the  sewage  system,  which  we  have  touched 

upon? — Yes.  . , , 

16,686.  Paragraph  30  you  dealt  with,  because  Mr. 
Pi-itchard,  I think,  raised  that  point  just  now?-  ■ 
Yes. 

16.686.  Then  in  paragraph  31  you  tell  us  that  you 
have  relieved  the  County  Council  of  the  uecesr,ity  foi- 
Xiroviding  a secondary  school  for  Birkdale?  Yes. 

16.687.  Then  in  paragraph  32  you  refer  to  the  tram- 
way system,  which  you  have  already  dealt  with  ?- 
Yes. 

16.688.  And  in  paragraph  33  .you  mention  the 
health  administration? — Yes. 

16.689.  Then  you  refer  to  the  fact  that  you  had  two 
parks.  I have  no  doubt  that  it  is  a great  iwlvantage 
to  have  them  made  into  one? — ^Well,  it  seemed  an 
absurdity  as  it  was. 

15  690.  (Mr.  IJoyd)  : Did  you  have  much  trouble 
there  with  the  old  tramways  ? — No.  We  bought  out 
the  companies’  leases;  it  was  simply  a question  of 
settling  terms. 

15,691.  You  had  no  question  of  difficulty  such  a.s 
arose  in  some  places,  where  you  had  two  tramway 
Authorities  and  they  declined  to  consent  to  running 
powers  or  having  any  through  running  of  any  sort? 
Oh,  ye.s.  There  was  not  exactly  the  difficulty  of 
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running  powers,  because  in  the  end  both  Authorities, 
Southport  on  one  side  and  Birkdale  on  the  other, 
leased  the  lines  to  the  same  company.  While  the  two 
Local  Authorities  were  separate,  there  was  a feeling, 
at  any  rate  on  the  one  side  of  the  border,  “ We  must 
shut  you  out  as  a matter  of  policy,  so  as  not  to  give 
an  additional  reason  for  Borough  extension.”  Public 
policy  was  disregarded  out  of  anxiety  to  take  no  step 
which  would  increase  a menace. 

16,692.  It  was  not  quite  as  bad  as  it  was  at  Ply- 
mouth and  Devonport,  for  instance,  where  you  had 
two  separate  tramway  Authorities,  and  one  would  not 
agree  to  anything  that  the  other  proposed,  and  they 
actually  left  a blank  of  a few  yards,  so  that  one  set 
of  trams  could  not  possibly  run  over  the  other  lines? 
The  only  thing  that  ever  made  the  tramways  run  into 
each  other  was  the  war.  I happened  to  be  conducting 
the  application  in  the  House  of  Lords  when  war  was 
declared,  and  at  once  we  were  told  that  the  War  Office 
had  called  upon  us  to  join  the  two  tramways;  so  that 
it  was  the  war  and  the  War  Office  that  joined  those 
two  tramways,  but  nothing  else? — Well,  our  case  is 
not  as  extreme  as  tUat,  but  I do  point  it  out  as  one 
instance  of  many  in  which  it  was  clear  that  public 
policy  was  disregarded,  and  friction,  litigation,  waste 
of  time,  and  irritation  to  the  public  and  a disregard 
of  public  convenience  arose  entirely  out  of  the  separa- 
tion ; and  now  the  separation  has  gone  we  are  a very 
happy  family  on  both  sides,  and  we  all  see  that  there 
never  was  any  reason  for  those  disagreements. 

16,693.  (Chairmam) : You  point  out  in  paragraph 
36  how  a re-adjustment  of  boundaries,  between  two 
communities  is  for  the  common  interest  ? — It  results  in 
great  public  advantage. 

(Chairman) : That,  I think,  concludes  Part  I of 
your  memorandum,  and  now  we  will  deal  with  your 
criticisms  of  the  County  Councils  Association’s 
pi’eliminary  memorandum. 

Part  II General. 

A. — The  Counties’  Preliminary  Memorandum. 

37.  The  County  Councils  Association  have  laid 
before  the  Commission  a Preliminary  Memorandum* 
of  main  principles  which  in  their  opinion  should  be 
observed  in  regard  to  creation  and  extension  of 
County  Boroughs. 

This  Memorandum,  I think,  serves  a very  useful 
purpose  in  enabling  both  the  Commission  and  those 
who  represent  the  Boroughs  to  see  what  their  con- 
tentions are  and  what  they  would  lead  to  if  they 
were  conceded. 

May  I call  attention  to  this  document. 

38,  May  I in  the  first  place  say  that,  so  far  as  it 
deals  really  with  general  principles,  it  would  appear 
to  indicate  that  the  Counties  do  recognise  that  public 
policy  and  public  interest  mu.st  rule,  and  that  the 
determination  of  the  boundaries  and  status  of  local 
government  areas  must  be  subordinated  ultimately  to 
that  guiding  principle. 

Barely  stated  in  that  way,  the  Municipalities  do 
not,  of  course,  join  issue,  indeed,  that  is  really  the 
very  case  for  the  Municipalities. 

It  is,  however,  the  limitations  and  provisoes  and 
formulsB  which  the  Counties  seek  to  superadd  to 
th.at  principle,  to  which  I desire  to  call  attention  and 
to  take  exception. 

39,  Paragraph  4 is  an  attack  both  upon  Parliament 
and  the  Local  Government  Boixrd,  and  an  allegation 
that  both  have  been  made  the  tool  of  the  Municipali- 
ties in  some  design  not  contemplated  by  the  Act 
of  1888. 

40.  Paragraph  6 indicates  that  they  found  that 
allegation  on  the  interpretation  which  they  seek  to 
place  upon  the  Act,  namely,  that  it  was  intended 
only  to  deal  with  an  exceptional  case.  I submit  there 
is  nothing  whatever  in  the  wording  of  the  section 
which  either  explicitly,  or  by  any  implication. 


* See  Appendix  LXII,  (111,437). 


involves  any  such  limitation  whatever,  and  that  being 
a specific  authority,  it  was  contemplated  as  a means, 
and  does  provide  a means,  by  which  any  cases,  whether 
exceptional  or  common  or  normal,  coming  within  the 
category  or  within  the  ambit  of  the  clause,  can  and 
should  be  properly  dealt  with  under  it. 

The  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  submit 
that  the  provisions  of  section  64  incorporate  a wise 
and  deliberate  act  of  the  legislature  and  an  essential 
part  of  the  local  government  reform  intended  by  the 
Act  of  1888. 

We  further  represent  that  if  such  provisions  had 
not  been  included  in  that  Act  as  a matter  of  compro- 
mise, the  present  system  of  County  government  would 
never  have  been  set  up,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  progi'ees  of  Munitipal  development  would  have 
been  seriously  endangered  and  crippled. 

41.  The  Counties  have  incurred,  and  no  doubt  in 
the  future  would  incur,  loss  of  such  a nature  as  can 
be  adjusted  or  compensated,  but  we  submit  that  there 
is  no  proof  of  hardship  which  is  incapable  of  adjusG 
ment  or  compensation  or  of  a kind  to  injure  the  public 
interest,  and  we  submit  that  provisions  have  been 
made  by  the  existing  legislation  to  safeguard  them 
in  every  way  possible. 

42.  Paragraph  6 proceeds  to  say  that 

“ the  policy  of  Municipal  extension,  if  allowed  to 
continue  practically  unchecked,  will  convert  what 
is  properly  an  exceptional  case  into  a general  rule, 
and  will  eventually  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
County  government,”  etc. 

This  at  any  rate  is  not  a statement  of  fact  but 
the  language  of  prophecy.  And  what  warrant  is 
there  for  the  implication  that  Municipal  extension 
has  in  the  past  been  unchecked  ? The  evidence 
already  laid  before  the  Commission  shows  on  the  con- 
trary that  both  by  Parliament,  and  by  the  Ministry, 
numbers  of  applications  for  extension!  have  been 
refused,  many  more  have  been  modified  and  reduced, 
and,  as  is  almost  invariably  found  to  be  the  case, 
many  more  must  by  the  influence  of  such  decisions 
have  been  checked  before  coming  to  birth. 

43.  The  further  allegation  that  there  is  any  danger 
of  the  destruction  of  County  government  requires,  I 
think,  to^  be  seriously  challenged.  In  what  respect 
and  how  is  such  County  government  to  be  destroyed  ? 

The  Counties,  instead  of  indefinite  language  of  this 
must,  it  is  submitted,  be  made  to  give  accurate 
evidence,  not  merely  of  loss  of  rateable  value  and 
population,  but  of  clear  injury  to  the  public  in  their 
areas,  or,  as  they  allege,  of  the  destruction  of  their 
administration. 

44.  The  Counties  are  not,  in  the  proper  sense. 
Sanitary  Authorities,  so  that  they  cannot  be  said  to 
be  destroyed  as  Sanitary  Authorities,  and  in  their 
thiee  functions  of  (a)  main  road.s,  (h)  education,  and 
(c)  police,  what  cases  are  there  to  support  such 
allegations  of  destruction  ? 

45.  With  regard  to  (a)  main  roads.  Borough 
extensions  certainly  do  not  deprive  the  Counties  of 
the  administration  of  anything  but  a comparatively 
small  fraction  of  their  main  roads. 

46.  With  regard  to  (b),  education,  if  the  popula- 
tion IS  already  a closely  urban  one,  elementary  educa- 
tion may  already  be  out  of  the  hands  of  the  County, 
or  even  if  it  is  not,  it  is  generally  administered  by  a 
Local  Committee  acting  for  the  County,  but  which  on 
extension  will  probably  be  re-constituted  in  a modified 
form  and  will  only  in  a small  degree  affect  the  general 
administration  of  elementary  education  in  the  County 
if  it  is  abstracted. 

With  regard  to  higher  education,  whether  on  the 
CTeation  of  a County  Borough  or  the  extension  of  , a 
County  Borough,  the  provision  of  higher  education 
foi  the  population  of  the  abstracted  area  will  very 
probably  be  so  organised  as  not  to  involve  more  than 
some  adjustment  if  this  duty  is  in  future  adminis- 
tered by  the  Borough  instead  of  the  County. 
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47.  And  with  regard  to  (c),  police,  the  creation  of 
a County  Borough  does  not  necessarily  involve  the 
creation  of  a separate  police  force,  and  with  regard 
to  the  extension  of  a Borough,  any  interference  with 
police  arrangements  will  again  depend  on  whether  the 
existing  Borough  has  a police  force  or  not,  and,  even 
if  it  had,  would  in  practice  only  probably  involve  the 
transfer  of  a few  men  and  perhaps  a police  station  or 
two  from  the  County  to  the  Borough. 

The  necessity  for  adjustments  of  this  kind  cannot, 
it  is  submitted,  be  fairly  represented  as  leading  to 
“ the  destruction  of  the  Counties,”  unless  in  some 
very  extreme  or  exceptional  cases,  and  even  there 
the  allegation  would  require  to  be  examined  and 
scrutinised  critically,  so  that  an  exact  value  can  be 
placed  upon  the  extent  of  the  injury  alleged. 

48.  Paragraph  7 of  the  Memorandum  must  be 
balanced  side  by  side  with  counter  statements  such 
as  those  prepared  by  Sir  Haroourt  Olai'e,  and  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  to  which  I have  previously 
referred. 

49.  Paragraph  8 suggests  that  the  Borough  policy 
is  to  create  “ huge  and  unwieldy  urban  agglomera- 
tions, in  which  civic  interest  is  weakened  for  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  and  bureaucracy  tends  to 
acquire  undue  influence  in  local  government.” 

I venture  to  suggest  that  the  wording  of  this  para- 
graph is  very  unfortunate,  as  in  the  first  place  it 
does  not  accurately  describe  Borough  policy,  but  in  the 
second  place,  with  the  mere  omission  of  the  word 
“urban,”  it  does  more  accurately  represent  the  main 
disadvantages  of  County  government. 

50.  The  Counties  in  the  second  half  of  their 
Memorandum — from  paragraph  14 — lay  down  certain 
propositions  for  the  future. 

Paragraph  15  is  probably  an  illustration  of  how 
extremely  far  some  of  the  propositions  of  the 
County  Memorandum  go  to  whittle  down  the  main 
principle  which  the  Memorandum  concedes.  Para- 
graph 15  commences  with  laying  do<wn  the  one  main 
point  of  principle  on  which  the  Counties  agree  with 
our  view. 

They  say 

“ that,  before  any  extension  is  sanctioned,  it 
must  be  made  clear  at  the  outset  that  the  altera- 
tion is  in  the  public  interest.” 

But  then  follows  a remarkahle  proposition.  It 
proceeds  to  define  “ public  interest  ” as  follows:  — 

“ In  other  words,  it  must  be  proved,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  Borough  cannot  otherwi'se 
properly  exercise  its  functions,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  proposed  extension  will 
not  in  any  way  hamper  or  prejudice  the  future 
administration  of  the  County.” 

Such  a definition  my  Association  could  not 
accept,  and  would  ask  the  Commission  not  to  accept. 
This  is  perhaps  an  ingenious  way  of  saying 
that  no  further  extensions  in  any  case  shall 
be  made,  especially  having  regard  to  paragraph  19, 
whicli  says  that  consideration  is  to  be  given 
to  the  cumulative  effect  of  previous  applications,  as 
such  cumulative  result  must  in  some  way  have 
affected,  or,  in  technical  terms,  prejudiced  the 
County. 

It  is  clear  that  either  (a)  the  propositions 
have  been  laid  down  by  the  Counties  with  the  object 
practically  of  making  all  extensions  and  improvemente 
impossible  in  future,  whatever  other  urgent  reasons 
there  may  be,  or  else  (b),  if  such  is  not  their 
intention,  as  I prefer  to  hope,  that  the  Counties  have 
overstated  their  case. 

51.  In  a strict  sense  it  could  of  course  be  said  that 
no  extensions  or  creations  of  County  Boroughs  can 
be  carried  out  without  in  some  degree  “ affecting  ” 
or  “ prejudicing  ” the'  future  administration  of  the 
County  concerned,  but  it  is  submitted  that  such  a 
fact  ought  not  to  determine  the  matter,  and  that 
the  ultimate  deciding  factor  must  be  whether  on  the 
balance  the  public  interest  justified  the  change. 


On  this  question  it  cannot  be  too  emphatically 
asserted  that  inteilerence  with  the  official  personnel 
or  organisation  of  the  County  cannot  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  public  advantage  or  necessity 
arising  out  of  normal  developments  of  the  growth  or 
shifting  of  popnlation. 

52.  In  paragraph  16  the  Association  quote  the 
decisions  on  the  Liverpool  Bill  in  1890  and  on  the 
Birkenhead  Bill  in  1920. 

If  the  Association  had  been  content  to  quote  the.se 
decisions  and  leave  them  to  speak  for  themselves,  the 
Boroughs  would  perhaps  have  had  no  ground  of  con- 
tention about  them,  but  the  Boroughs  do  contest  the 
altogether  different  emphasis  and  the  lack  of  balance 
and  perspective  which  the  Counties  in  their  statement 
seek  to  add  to  those  authoritative  statements  of  the 
general  principle  governing  the  matter. 

53.  Paragraph  18,  which  again  is  a parallel  to 
paragraph  6,  and  alleges  “ the  virtual  destruction  ” 
of  the  County  system,  is  rather  a statement  which 
begs  the  question  at  issue. 

54.  Paragraph  20  deals  with  financial  adjustment 
and  suggests  that  the  possibility  of  the  County  havi.ng 
to  pay  compensation  to  the  Borough  should  also  be 
considered.  The  Municipalities  agree  that  the 
obligation  should  be  mutual. 

This  paragraph,  with  paragraph  13,  suggests  that 
the  damage  to  the  County  sometimes  cannot  be 
recouped  in  compensation.  I would  point  out  on  the 
other  hand  that  the  Boroughs  are  not  recouped  by 
way  of  compensation  for  losing  the  over-spill  of 
rateaJble  value  which  almost  every  County  in  the 
country  has  for  years  been  enjoying  at  the  expense 
of  the  Boroughs.  This  is  a profit  which  the 
Counties  have  not  earned,  but  which  has  been  in  the 
main  induced  or  produced  as  a result  of  Municipal 
expenditure. 

55.  Paragraph  21  condemns  differential  rating  in 
cases  of  extension,  but,  as  Colonel  Norton  explained, 
it  is  an  expedient,  and  in  some  oases  necessarily  and 
justly  an  expedient,  to  provide  a eliding  scale  by 
which  the  rates  of  an  added  area  and  the  Borough 
to  which  it  is  added  are  to  be  graded  so  as  to 
synchronise  with  the  benefits  of  the  extension  as  and 
when  they  have  taken  effect. 

B. — Preliminary  Memorandum  of  the  Municipalities. 

56.  I also  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mission to  the  preliminary  memorandum*  relative  to 
extensions  and  creations  of  County  Boroughs,  sub- 
mitted by  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations, 
and  in  doing  so  to  emphasise  the  following  points:  — 

First : The  historical  origin  of  section  S4, 

referred  to  in  paragraphs  6 to  12. 

Secondly : To  call  particular  attention  to 
paragraph  11  and  to  iiaragraph  17,  which  should 
be  read  with  it,  and 

Thirdly : To  paragraph  21. 

57.  The  onus  of  proof  in  all  the.se  cases  of  extensions 
01  creations  of  County  Boroughs  is  already  upon  the 
Municipality,  and  Municipalities  do  not  seek  to 
evade  the  obligations  of  that  onus. 

The  nature  of  that  onus  is  to  prove  that  the 
proposal  is  in  the  general  public  intereat.  As  to  the 
discharge  of  the  onus,  the  question  of  whetlier  it  is 
in  the  general  public  interest  of  the  district,  either 
that  boundaries  of  Boroughs  may  be  extended  or  that 
a Borough  should  be  created  a County  Borough, 
depends  upon  the  merits  of  each  case.  As  para- 
graph 11  of  our  preliminary  memorandum  states: 
“ all  relevant  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration.” 

58.  The  underlying  principles,  therefore,  on  which 
we  allege  this  question  must  be  settled  are  already 
clearly  laid  down. 

* See  Ajjpendix  LXII,  (HI,  4.?‘J). 
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The  Countiefi,  however,  appear  to  be  anxious  to 
€fitablish  the  proposition  that  beyond  principles  cer- 
tain formulse  should  be  .complied  with  and  some  code 
of  rules  laid  down  to  determine  the  applications  of 
these  principles  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

59.  Upon  this,  it  is  submitted,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  code  of  rules  as  to 
the  facts  which  must  be  proved  to  show  that  it  is 
desirable  to  extend  or  to  create  a County  Borough, 
and  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  wisely  and  expressly 
leaves  a discretion  to  the  tribunal,  subject  to  the 
subsequent  discretion  of  Parliament. 

In  other  words,  principles  are  laid  down,  but  not 
formulse,  and  this,  it  is  submitted,  is  in  accordance 
with  common  sense  and  English  procedure. 

60.  Take  the  crucial  point  of  the  proposed  veto  by 
the  County,  or  by  the  proposed  added  area  in  the 
ease  of  an  extension,  which  the  Counties  claimed  by 
paragraph  16  of  their  Memorandum  as  a conclusive 
ground. 

It  is  submitted,  on  behalf  of  Municipalities, 
that  such  submission  cannot  be  sound,  otherwise 
cases  could  be  blocked  where,  on  sanitary,  financial, 
educational,  civic  and  other  grounds,  and  with  the 
view  of  greater  efficiency  and  economy  in  administra- 
tirai,  it  is  clearly  in  the  public  interest  that  the 
extension  should  take  place. 

Moreover,  anything  in  the  nature  of  such  a veto 
would  be  more  than  likely  to  lead  to  exactions  of 
large  sums  by  way  of  compensation  beyond  the  statu- 
tory limits  dealing  with  adjustment,  as  the  price  of 
removing  the  veto.  Moreover,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  Counties’ ^ respect  for  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  only  operates  one  way.  They 
disregard  it,  for  instance,  when  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a Non-County  Borough  want  to  m.ain 
their  roads,  or  to  become  a County  Borough. 

61.  It  is  submitted,  moreover,  that  any  artificial 
clogs  or  rules  which  would  tend  to  prevent  the 
exercise  of  proper  discretion  in  relation  to  these 
cases  would  be  bound  to  cause  injustice  and  in  the 
end  break  down. 

62.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  that  the 
occasion  for  these  applications  arises  not  (as  has  been 
pointed  out)  out  of  a hunt  for  rateable  value,  but 
arises  out  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  urban  popula- 
tions of  this  country. 

Theie  is  no  indication  that  the  growth  of  urban 
populations  is  ceasing  or  diminishing,  and  such  popu- 
lations must  have  the  form  of  government  applied  to 
them  which  is  appropriate  to  their  growth. 

63.  Any  artificial  restrictions  which  are  imposed  to 
deprive  them  of  their  appropriate  form  of  govern- 
ment, will,  it  is  submitted,  be  sure  to  lead  to  much 
worse  evils  and  injustice  to  the  communities  concerned 
than  any  of  the  inconveniences  which  the  Counties 
are  able  to  prove  as  arising  out  of  the  present  law. 

_ It  is  not  ultimately  the  interests  of  the  Municipali- 
ties or  the  interests  of  the  County  Councils,  but  the 
interests  of  the  governed  'in  health  and  order  and  in 
the  ainenities  of  communal  life,  which  must  lie  the 
determining  factor. 


15j694.  {ChuiTTiiO'fi'j : r think  the  first  two  para- 
graphs,  37  and  38,  are  preliminary?  In  paragraph 
39  you  draw  attention  to  paragraph  4 of  the  County 
Councils  Association’s  memorandum;  have  you  got 
anything  you  would  like  to  elaborate  on  that?  I do 
not  know  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  that? — I 
would  like  to  make  one  general  observation  on  that. 

15,696.  That  is  on  paragraph  4 of  the  County  Coun- 
cils Association’s  memorandum? — Yes,  on  the  his- 
toiical  position  attributed  to  County  government  in 
those  first  four  paragraphs.  It  is  suggested,  and  I 
concede,  that  due  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  tra- 
dition and  sentiment  which  arises  out  of  the  sort  of 
f.uiiily  relationship  incident  to  old  County  associa- 
tions, but  I do  think  that  the  Commission  must  have 


seen  what  so  often  appears  when  some  of  the  offspring 
of  a County,  owing  to  their  growth,  desire  to  depart 
from  the  family,  have  grown  up,  and  wish  to  set  up 
their  own  autonomous  institutions;  the  attitude  seems 
so  often  then,  on  the  part  of  the  Authority  losing 
them,  to  be  to  treat  the  matter  as  though  it  was  a 
commercial  transaction.  It  ought  still  to  be  treated, 
I submit,  as  merely  a severance  of  family  relation- 
ships, and  it  ought  to  be  conducted  not  only  upon  the 
best  of  terms,  but  merely  as  a matter  of  any  necessary 
financial  adjustments,  and  not  a matter  of  any  com- 
mercial import  at  all. 

16.696.  I think  that  you  are  peculiarly  fortunate 
in  Lancashire  in  having  those  relations  between  the 
different  County  Boroughs  and  the  County  Council? 
— I could  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  (relations  we 
have  had  ourselves,  and  I think  other  minor 
Authorities  in  Lancashire  have  also  had,  with  the 
County  Council.  Given  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
they  have  to  discharge,  they  could  not  have  been,  in 
my  experience,  discharged  with  more  fairness  than 
they  are. 

16.697.  Now  in  paragraph  40  you  deal  with  para- 
graph 6 of  the  County  Councils  Association’s 
memorandum ; have  you  anything  further  to  say 
there? — ^Paragraph  6 of  the  memorandum  appears  to 
suggest  that  the  creation  of  a County  Borough,  or  the 
extension  of  a County  Borough,  ought  to  be  some- 
thing quite  exceptional,  and  that  it  was  contemplated 
by  the  Act  of  1888  that  it  should  be  a quite 
exceptional  occurrence.  It  is  suggested  here  that  we 
are,  through  a process  of  administration,  turning  that 
exceptional  case  into  a general  rule.  I do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  foundation  for  that  suggestion  in 
the  Act  of  1888  itself.  I submit  that  it  is  not  true 
that  the  County  Boroughs  which  were  made  so  by  or 
under  the  Act  are  exceptions  from  County  govern- 
ment. The  basis  of  the  Act  never  was  that  County 
government  should  include  Authorities  of  such  a 
status  as  the  Act  says  are  to  be  County  Boroughs. 
The  two  terms.  County  Borough  and  County,  are 
mutually  exclusive.  One  is  not  an  exception  from 
the  other.  They  are  of  equal  status. 

15.698.  This  point  arises,  though?  By  the  Act  of 
1888  all  the  Boroughs  of  60,000  population,  and  some 
othei-s,  were  constituted  County  Boroughs.? — Yes. 

15.699.  I imagine — I do  not  know;  I have  not  got 
the  figures  now,  but  perhaps  you  may  be  familiar 
with  them — ^that  there  were  not  a great  number  of 
otheir  Urban  Districts  or  Municipal  Boroughs  in  1888 
which  were  verging  on  the  50,000  line? — I am  not 
able  to  say  that,  my  Lord,  but  I think  your  observa- 
tion is  probably  quite  correct. 

16.700.  Therefore,  at  the  present  moment,  30  years 
later,  there  must  be  a great  many  more  ou  the  50,000 
line  than  there  were  then? — Yes. 

16.701.  And  although  the  County  people  may  have 
thought  in  1888  that  they  were  safe  for  a long  time 
to  come,  of  course  nowadays  that  situation  is  altered  ? 
—Yes. 

15.702.  So  that  in  that  respect  tlie  situation,  as 
envisaged  by  Parliament  in  1888,  has  undergone 
considerable  modification? — Yes,  but,  if  it  has,  it  is 
not  due  to  any  action  of  the  Boroughs. 

15.703.  I did  not  suggest  that  it  was.  It  is  merely 
the  growth  of  the  family,  as  you  said  just  now;  it  is 
the  people  growing  up? — This  paragraph  is  rather 
suggesting  that  something  the  Boroughs  are  doing 
by  their  policy  is  altering  circumstances  and  altering 
the  administration  of  the  Act,  and  I submit  that  that 
is  not  the  case. 

16.704.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : May  I put  this  to  you 
on  that  point?  You  will  recollect  that  in  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1835  there  was  a 
power  reserved  to  the  Crown  to  grant  a Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  to  a Borough  'on  the  application  of 
the  Borough? — Yes. 

15.705.  That  was  taken  away  by  the  Act  of  1888? 
— Yes. 

15.706.  And  ever  since  Urban  and  Rural  Districts 
were  con.stituted  there  h.as  been  power  in  some 
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tribunal  to  take  part  of  a Rural  District  and  make 
it  into  an  Urban  District? — Yes. 

16.707.  And  that  is  continued? — Yes. 

15.708.  Do  those  provisions,  which  are  independent 
of  the  Act  of  1888,  suggest  to  you  that  there  has  been 
a policy  of  Parliament,  which  we  should  naturally 
expect  to  find,  that  as  the  shifting  of  the  population 
and  development  of  industries  and  so  on  went  on,  the 
framework  of  local  government  was  to  he  altered  from 
time  to  time  to  suit  the  new  circumstances?—!  think 
it  is  quite  clear-  that  Parliament  has  foreseen  the 
drift  of  things.  While,  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  they  have  foreseen  the  extent  to  which 
the  growth  of  population  and  the  changes  may  occur , 
they  have  foreseen  the  drift  and  provided  for  it,  and 
what  is  happening  now  is  simply  the  result  of  the 
drift  that  is  provided  for. 

16.709.  And  the  special  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
188S’  set  up  a new  tribunal  for  dealing  ^ with  the 
creation  of  Urban  Districts  from  Rural  Districts? 

Yes-. 

16.710.  Which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  County 
Councils  to  a large  extent? — ^Yes. 

16.711.  But  it  also  set  up  a new  piece  of  procedure 
adapted  to  the  new  circumstances,  providing  for  the 
creation  and  extension  of  County  Boroughs?  Yes. 

15.712.  Which  up  to  that  time  had  not  been  dealt 
with’  because  there  wea-e  no  such  things  ?— Quite  so. 

16.713.  Is  that  in  the  ordinary  Parliamentary  line 
of  succession  to  the  former  state  of  things?  When 
you  set  up  a new  organisation  you  must  provide, 
as  you  always  have  done  in  the  past,  for  its  adapta- 
tion to  changing  circumstances  owing  to  the  causes 
which  I have  mentioned? — I think  it  is  so  much  in 
the  line  of  succession  that  it  rather  proves  the  con- 
trary of  the  Counties’  statement  that  it  is  only 
intended  to  deal  with  some  very  exceptional  case.  It 
is  a matter  of  settled  policy  conformable  with  policy 
in  otliGr  similar  mattGi’S. 

15.714.  (Chairman) : Then  you  go  on  in  paragraph 
41,  and  say  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no 
proof  of  hardsliip  which  is  incapable  of  adjustment 
or  compensation  j I take  that  to  inean  financially  ? 
Yes,  I say  that. 

16.716.  Do  you  include  in  that  methods  of  joint 
arrangement  for  sewerage,  for  instance?— I do  not 
think  I am  taking  cognisance  at  all  of  joint  arrange- 
ments in  that  paragraph. 

15.716.  Do  you  come  to  that  later  on? — No;  I have 
not  dealt  with  it  at  all. 

16.717.  You  have  not  considei-ed  that? — I do  not 
at  the  moment  see  how  it  arises  out  of  the  point 
which  I am  discussing  in  paragraph  41?  I am  simply 
there  speaking  of  a loss  to  the  County. 

15.718.  You  say,  “ of  a kind  to  injure  the  public 

interest?  ” Supposing  the  service  of  sewerage  or  any- 
thing else  were  alleged  by  the  County  to  have  suffered 
owing  to  the -extraction  of  part  of  its  territory  and 
the  -addition  -of  that  territory  to  the  County  Borough, 
it  occun-ed  to  mo  that  perhaps  it  might  be  in  your 
mind  that  the  difficulty  might  be  got  over  by  joint 
arra-iigement  with  the  County? — If  the  submission  of 
the  County  wore  that  a loss  would  ensue  unless  there 
was  combination . 

15.719.  No;  I mean  that  injury  might  ensue  to  the 
public?  I am  not  speaking  of  financial  1^  at  the 
present  moment.  You  say,  “ of  a land  to  injure  the 
public  interest  ”? — Yes;  well,  I put  it  in  that  way. 
If  the  Counties  say  in  regard  to  a particular  matter 
that  there  will  be  an  injury  to  the  public  inter^t 
unless  combination  follows,  the  separated  Authority 
have  their  hands  quite  free  to  accept  such  reasons  if 
they  are  of  sufficient  weight  to  make  combination 
desirable, 

15.720.  In  your  experience  has  that  been  done? — 
Not  in  my  experience ; no . 

15.721.  I think  it  has  been  done  in  a certain 
number  of  cases  ? — Oh,  there  are  numbers  of  cases  of 
combination,  but  I am  not  sure  whether  it  is  resulE 
ing  merely  from  separation,  which  is  the  point  you 
■are  putting  to  me. 


15.722.  (Mr.  Pritchard) ; Of  course,  in  your  own 
case,  when  you  were  constituted  a County  Borough, 

1 suppose  the  Order  itself  provided  that  you  should 
be  a constituent  member  of  the  Asylums  Authority? 

— Oh,  yes-;  certainly. 

16.723.  (Sir  Lewis  Heard) : I forget  whether  you 
come  under  the  Inebriates  Act  or  not? — ^Yes. 

16.724.  That  is  another  service  which  was  jointly 
administered,  but  that  work  is  now  finished? — ^\es.  1 
did  not  mention  it  because  it  seems  so  obsolete. 

16.725.  (Chairman)  : Then  we  come  to  paragi-aph 
42,  in  which  you  observe  that  the  language  is  the 
language  of  prophecy? — Yes. 

15.726.  I think  we  may  pass  to  paragraph  43 ; have 
you  anything  further  to  say  on  that? — The  obsei'va- 
tions  of  the  Counties  on  this  point  sound  to  me  so 
much  like  the  language  of  war  and  reparations  that  1 
am  not  anxious  to  discuss  them  very  much. 

16.727.  I think  the  point  is  that  if  you  have  a gar- 
ment and  you  cut  out  slices  of  it  all  over  the  place, 
it  ceases  to  be  a garment,  and  becomes  a net,  and 
■that  is  a very  difficult  article  to  manage?  1 
think  that  is,  briefly  speaking,  the  point  of  the 
County  Councils?  How  do  you  answer  that?  Sup- 
posing you  cut  out  large  pieces  of  the  County,  leav- 
ing in  only  scattered  areas — joined  corridors,  so  to 
speak?— Of  course,  the  operation  has  an  effect  on 
the  County  administration  and  personnel.  Clearly, 
that,  I submit,  is  a matter  which  can  be  adjusted 
and  is  adjusted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1913,  and  even  if  it  could  not  be,  I do  not  think  one 
can  say  that  considerations  of  administrative  con- 
venience or  of  personnel  must  be  allowed  t«  stand 
at  all,  or  for  a moment,  in  the  way  of  a policy  which 
is  in  the  interests  of  the  public. 

15.728.  I do  not  think  that  is  quite  the  argument 
of  the  County  Councils?  I think  what  they  say  is 
that  an  area  which  is  cut  up  like  that,  which  has  all 
the  essentials  taken  out  of  it,  is  not  administratively 
.a  convenient  area,  and  thei’efore  it  is  contrary  to  the 
public  interest  that  such  an  area  should  be  created ; 
do  you  see  what  -I  mean? — Of  course,  that  is  a point 
which  is  freely  admissible  for  debate  before  the  tri- 
bunal. 

15.729.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : Is  it  not  a question  of  de- 
gree?— It  is  a question  of  degree. 

16.730.  It  is  conceivable  that  you  can  cut  a County 
up  into  such  portions  ais  to  make  it  most  incon- 
venient, but  is  it  not  possible  also  to  make  exten- 
sions or  new  County  Boroughs  without  interfering 
substantially  with  the  County?— I think  this  bogey 
may  arise  in  some  cases,  and  it  must  be  dealt  with 
by  the  tribunal.  It  is  a question  of  degree,  and  it 
is  so  difficult  to  discuss  without  relation  to  a par- 
ticular set  of  circumstances  on  which  ultimately  the 
whole  thing  has  got  to  depend. 

15.731.  It  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  lay  down  pro- 
scribed rules  which  should  apply  and  regulate  the 
decision  to  be  given  in  each  particular  case?  1 think 
it  - is  impossible  to  lay  down  cast-iron  rules.  ^ The 
only  way  is  to  get  a tribunal  which  will  be  satisfac- 
tory and  leave  the  tribunal  with  the  responsibilit.v 
of  settling  the  matter  on  the  facts  brought  befoi-e 
them  after  the  clash  of  the  two  sides’  views. 

16.732.  Have  you  dealt  with  that,  or  are  you  going 
to  deal  with  the  tribunal? — I have  not  specially 
raised  the  question  of  the  tribunal,  I think,  here,  no. 

16.733.  Do  you  not  propose  to? — 1 am  prepared  to 
state  my  own  views. 

16.734.  Personally,  I should  like  to  know  lyhether 

you  have  any  objection,  and,  if  so,  what  objection, 
to  the  present  tribunal? — I have  no  objec- 

tion to  the  present  tribunal,  and  if  it  were 
to  be  changed,  I think  I would  only  change  it  for  two 

reasons well,  only  for  one  reason : one  is  not  a 

reason.  I do  not  like  fighting  an  adversary  who 
himself  complains  against  the  tribunal  before  whom 
the  fight  is  to  be,  and  I think  it  is  of  importance  that 
the  tribunal,  whatever  it  is,  should  be  one  which  is 
accepted  by  both  parties.  The  County  Councils  do, 
in  their  memorandum,  make  .such  an  attack,  1 think. 
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upon  the  administration  of  this  Act  by  the  Minister 
of  Health  particularly,  and  to  a less  degree  by  Parlia- 
ment, that  I think  it  is  clear  that  they  have  not  per- 
fect reliance  upon  the  tribunal  at  present  in  vogue, 
and  if  we  could  find  a tribunal  which  would  be  satis- 
factory to  them,  and  to  whicn  they  would  go  with  a 
feeling  that  they  would  get  the  impartial  judgment 
they  want,  I would  willingly  accept  that,  and  I see 
that  as  a reason  for  altering  the  present  tribunal. 

15,735.  Would  you  make  any  alteration,  if  you 
could,  with  reference  to  the  procedure  subsequent  to 
Local  Inquiry,  and  the  confirmation  of  Orders  ?— Yes. 
I agree  with  a good  deal  of  the  evidence  which  has 
been  given  that  the  procedure  of  Provisional  Order, 
giving  the  three  opportunities  of  incurring  expense 
and  encountering  opposition,  is  unduly  cumbrous  and 
onerous. 


16.736.  I hat  point  goes  :baok  to  the  preliminary 
stages?  Yes,  if  you  are  putting  to  me  a different 
procedure. 

15.737.  What  I meant  was  this ; have  you  anythino* 
to  suggest  as  to  the  Parliamentary  procedure;  would 
you  rather  have  one  House  or  two  Houses  combined  ? 

My  own  view  is  that  one  Joint  Committee  is  quite 
adequate,  and  that  there  should  not  be  two  separate 
hearings. 

15.738.  (Mir.  Pritchard) : Do  you  mean  after  there 
has  been  a preliminary  Inquiry,  or  in  other  oases  P— 
After  there  has  been  a preliminary  Inquiry. 

16.739.  There  should  be  two  inquiries  in  ail.P— Yes, 
but  I think  a suggestion  was  made  by  Sir  David 
Brooks  that  in  place  of  the  present  tribunal  a new 
preliminary  tribunal  should  be  set  up,  who  would 
have  power  then  to  report,  and  that  their  investiga- 
tion should  have  the  effect  of  cutting  out  a great  deal 
of  the  Parliamentary  procedure.*  ’ 

16.740.  {Mir.  Lloyd)-.  You  would  favour  that? — 1 
personally  would  favour  that. 

15.741.  A tribunal  of  three  or  five,  or  whatever  it 
niay  be?  Yes.  I have  not  discussed  this  with  my 
Association,  so  that  I am  here  only  stating  my 
personal  views  after  reading  yesterday  the  evidence 
of  Sir  David  Brooks. 


16,742.  I rather  gather  from  what  you  have  said 
that  the  way  you  put  it  is  that  you  would  accept  that 
suggestion  in  order  that  there  might  at  any  rate  be 
<1  tribunal  in  which  both  sides  would  have  confidence, 
and  so  get  rid  of  any  past  history?— I do  not  like  to 
meet  a litigant,  and  particularly  a litigant  with  whom 
1 should  be  on  friendly  terms,  before  a tribunal  in 
which  he  says  he  has  no  faith  himself,  and  I would 
concede  a great  deal  to  get  before  a tribunal  which 
was  satisfactory  to  him.  As  I say,  I have  not  dis- 
cussed this  with  my  Assocaatioii,  and  I am  only  here 
at  the  moment  expressing  my  personal  views.  The 
only  difficulty  I see  in  that  suggestion  of  Sir  David 
Brooks  is  tiiis,  that,  at  the  same  time  as  his  sugges- 
tion is  accepted,  I think  it  has  been  conceded 'that 
you  must  preserve  tlie  ordinary  rights  of  approach 
to  Parliament  by  a Private  Bill,  and  there 
seemed,  I think,  in  discussing  the  matter  with  him, 
some  difficulty  in  seeing  how  the  two  methods  of 
pi  ocedure  can  be  kept  apart.  I think  the  suggestion 
made  was  that  the  new  procedure  which  he  suggested 
.should  be  reserved  for  opposed  cases  only,  but  I 
flunk  in  any  case  the  approach  to  Parliament  would 
have  to  be  preserved  to  Municipalities,  leaving  cases 
to  go  to  the  tribunal  which  were  purely  matters  of 
extension,  whereas  matters  which  went  to  Parlia- 
ment in  the  first  instance  might  simply  be  in  omni- 
bus Bills  containing  a mere  heap  of  things,  and  a 
Corporation  would  not  be  obliged  to  exercise ’the  one 
procedure  if  it  was  going  to  Parliament  with  a 
general  Bill. 


15,743.  Of  course,  under  present  conditions  it  is 
open  to  the  Authority  to  go  either  directly  to  Parlia- 
ment or  to  the  Minister  of  Health,  as  they  please? 

Yes. 


* See  Association  of  Mnniciu.al 
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15.744.  You  would  advocate  the  two  systems,  whlai- 
ever  they  may  be,  being  still  available  in  the 
a,lternative  ? — Certainly. 

15.745.  (Sir  William  Mliddlebroolc) : Under  what 

authority  or  power  would  you  set  up  the  personnel 
of  the  new  tribunlal  you  suggest  — Well,  I have  not 
thought  of  that.  I suppose  Parliament  would  have 
to  take  the  responsibility,  by  some  form  of  delegation, 
of  creating  la  panel  or  a tribunal. 

15.746.  (Mir.  Lloyd) : It  would  have,  would  it  not, 
to  take  the  form  of  an  amendment  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  because  at  present  the  procedure  is 
there  prescribed?— Yes.  It  would  not  be  a third 
alternative,  leaving  the  tribunal  where  it  is  under 
section  54,  I take  it. 

15.747.  (Sir  William.  Mliddleirook) : I wondered  if 
you  had  in  your  mind  a permanent  panel  set  up  by 
Parliament  of  individuals  suitable  for  sitting  on  a 
tribunal,  from  which  panel  selections  should  be  made 
for  each  particular  case  ?— Something  on  the  lines 
of  the  larbitrators  set  up  under  the  Acquisition  of 
Land  (Assessment  of  Compensation)  Act,  1919? 

15.748.  Yes.P — ^Well,  that  is  a way  of  doing  it;  I 
am  afraid  I have  not  got  down  to  a detail  of  that 
kind. 

15.749.  May  I take  it  for  granted  that  you  would 
not  favour  the  permlanent  officials  of  any  Depart- 
ment acting  as  the  tribunal? — W^ell,  I think  the 
Boroughs  have  sufficient  confidence  in  the  merits  of 
their  own  case  to  be  quite  willing  to  go  to  such  a 
tribunal,  but  I say  I am  willing  to  let  that  go  if  such 
a tribunal  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  other  side. 

15,7.50.  (Sir  Lewis  Pecurd)-.  Did  you  read  the 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  Dent,  when  he  came  before  the 
Commission  on  rhe  21st  December,  as  to  the 
tribunal  ?*  I did.  but  I cannot  say  that  I have  it 
very  clearly  in  my  mind. 

15,751.  I think  I can  put  to  you  quite  generally 
what  he  suggested,  and  I shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
comment  upon  it,  or  rather  upon  what  was  struck 
out  in  discussion?  The  idea  was  this,  that  in  the 
first  place  the  free  access  to  Parliament  should  bo 
retained  ? — Yes. 

16,762.  In  the  second  place,  that  when  an  applic.a- 
tion  was  made  to  the  Minister  for  an  Order,  the 
Minister,  in  addition  to  the  ijower  which  he  has  now 
of  refusing  it  if  he  thinks  it  is  an  improper  case, 
should  have  the  power,  if  he  thinks  it  is  a case  proper 
for  consideration  by  Parliament,  to  refer  it  directly 
to  Parliament;  do  you  follow  that  point?— Yes. 

16.753.  And  thirdly,  that  if  the  Minister  retains 
the  case  and  proceeds  on  it  under  what  we  may  call 
the  normal  procedure,  it  should  be  referred  to  a 
tribunal  which  should  consist  of  a person  of  both 
judicial  and  administrative  experience,  who  might  be 
a member  of  a panel,  sitting  with  one  or  two  expei-ts, 
pioblably  members  of  the  Minister’s  staff,  as  assessors, 
who  as  such  would  not  have  the  right  to  take  part  in 
the  decision ; and  that  after  that  inquiry  the  matter 
should  follow  the  course  which  we  have  now,  but  thiat 
preferably  (it  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Dent  in  examina- 
tion) the  Provisional  Order,  when  drafted,  should  be 
dealt  with  by  a J oiiit  Committee  of  both  Houses 
instead  of  going  through  both  Houses  separately? 
Have  I put  the  thing  to  you  clearly  ? — It  seems  to 
mo  that  that  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  provides 
four  stages  instead  of  the  present  thi-ee?  Three  is 
pretty  bad,  and  this  is  making  a fourth. 

16.754.  Surely  not?— Is  it  not?  I am  sorry  if  I 
have  misunderstood  you. 

15,766.  At  present  the  procedure  is  that  you  go  to 
the  Minister,  and  the  Minister  has  a right  to  refuse 
to  entertain  the  proposal  ? — Yes. 

16,756.  The  first  suggestion  was  that  in  addition  to 
that  right,  he  should  have  the  right  to  say:  “ This 
is  too  big  a thing,”  or  “ too  disputable  a case,  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Department;  it  shall  go  straight  to 
Parliament,”  and  therefore  the  parties  must  proceed 
by  Bill  in  the  ordinary  way? — Yes. 


* See  County  Councils  Association  (Dent).  M.  71-9.  0. 
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15.767.  That  takes  it  out  of  his  power  altogether? 
—Yes. 

15.768.  If  he  goes  on  with  it,  as  a substitute  for  the 
present  tribunal,  an  Inspector  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  you  should  have  a tribunal  consisting  of  a 
person  of  judicial  and  administrative  experience  with 
assessors? — Simply  substituting  this  tribunal  for  the 
present  Inspector  of  the  Department? 

15.759.  Yes? — It  remains  then  a three-barrelled 
gun? 

15.760.  It  remains  the  same  number  of  barrels  that 
it  has  now,  except  that  it  was  put  to  Mr.  Dent  that 
if  an  Order  is  made  by  the  Minister  after  the  report 
of  the  tribunal,  that  Order  might  properly  be 
considered  by  a Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses 
instead  of  going  through  the  two  Houses  separately, 
which  would  be  a two-barrelled  gun?  The  main  point 
is,  of  course,  the  tribunal? — Yes.  Well,  it  would  be 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  me,  but  I think  that  Sir 
David  Brooks’s  suggestion  is  a better  one. 

15.761.  To  follow  up  Sir  David  Brook’s  suggestion, 
the  point  was  not  put  to  him,  but  there  is  this  point 
to  be  considered,  is  there  not,  that  whatever  tribunal 
you  get,  you  must  have  somebody  to  draft  your 
Order  ? — Yes. 

16.762.  And  unless  you  have  one  of  the  Government 

Departments  to  draft  it,  you  have  to  set  up  a special 
staff  for  that  purpose? — ^Yes.  It  sounds  a minor 

difficulty,  but  I agree  that  it  is  in  fact  a very  serious 
one. 

15.763.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : It  is,  but  it  is  got  over  some- 
how, is  it  not.  Sir  Lewis,  if  you  consider  for  a 
moment,  when  the  alternative  is  adopted  of  going  to 
Parliament  directly?  Then  the  able  Parliamentary 
Agent  or  somebody  drafts  a Bill  and  the  whole  thing 
goes  ahead,  and  it  is  all  done  somehow? — It  is  simply 
shifting  the  responsibility  for  the  form  of  the  Order 
upon  the  promoters,  and  that  is  not  very  unreason- 
able. 

15.764.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  Well,  is  it?  Is  it  not 
something  more  than  that,  'because  when  you  go  to 
Parliament  directly  you  put  your  proposals  before 
Parliament  as  you  want  them  ? — ^Yes. 

15,765-6.  What  you  have  to  do  when  the  tribunal 
has  given  its  decision  is  to  frame  an  Order  to  give  effect 
not  to  your  proposals^  but  to  the  tribunal’s  decision  ? 
—Yes. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : And  j'ou  have  to  have  the 
tribunal  there  to  refer  to?  Supposing  some  question 
arises,  the  tribunal  gives  its  decision:  “ We  give  you 
this  area  or  that  area,”  and  you  must  include  that 
in  the  Order? 

(Mr.  Lloyd)  : At  the  Local  Inquiry  the  Inspector 
very  often  afterwards  says:  “What  has  become  of 
half  of  the  Parish  of  so-and-so;  you  have  not  pro- 
vided for  that;  you  have  left  it  in  the  air.  What 
do  you  propose  to  do  with  that?  ” I can  quite 
conceive,  with  some  of  these  tribunals  that  they 
might  get  before,  that  there  would  be  half  a dozen 
half-parishes  left  in  the  air. 

15,767.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : There  are  people  round 
this  table  who  have  had  much  more  experience  than 
I have  on  this  point,  but  I do  put  it  to  you  as  a 
point  to  be  considered  that  the  drafting  of  the 
Order  so  as  to  carry  out  the  decision  of  the  tribunal 
must  raise  in  the  course  of  its  preparation,  I think, 
a number  of  questions  on  which  you  want  to  refer 
back  to  the  tribunal? — Yes.  In  my  own  case  I had 
evidence  of  how  satisfactorily  that  was  done  by 
Colonel  Norton,  who  held  the  Local  Inquiry,  and 
it  would  still  have  to  be  done  by  somebody.  Be 
the  present  method  satisfactory  or  bad,  one  would 
have  to  be  careful  that  any  procedure  which  was 
substituted  for  it  would  make  due  provision. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : It  is  that  “ somebody  ” that  worries 
me  in  thinking  of  the  future.  Who  is  going  to  do 
it?  It  has  been  most  extraordinarily  well  done  in 
the  past. 

(Sir  William  Middlebrook) : Have  you  considered 
how  it  is  done  now  when  the  Authority  proceed  by 
Bill?  In  the  first  place  the  promoters  prepare  their 
own  Bill  which  expresses  their  desires. 


(Mr.  Lloyd) : That  is  the  Bill,  but  there  is  no 
such  thing  under  the  Provisional  Order  procedure? 

(Sir  William  Middlebrook) : I think  I can  cover 
that  point.  The  promoters  prepare  their  own  Bill, 
and  they  take  it  to  a Committee  of  one  or  other 
House.  That  Committee  decide  on  the  preamble 
whether  it  is  proved  or  not,  and  if  it  is  proved,  they 
then  go  on  to  clauses.  They  give  their  decision 
clause  by  clause,  which  may,  or  may  not,  have  raised 
differences  on  the  wording  between  the  promoters 
and  the  opponents.  They  then  leave  it  to  the  parties 
themselves  to  bring  up  clauses  carrying  out  the 
decisions  of  the  Committee.  If,  which  is  not  too 
frequent  a case,  the  parties  disagree  on  the  proper 
wording  of  the  clause  to  carry  out  the  decision  wliich 
the  Committee  have  given,  they  refer  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Committee  decide  it  as  the  last 
resort;  would  not  some  method  of  that  kind  be 
practicable  ? 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : What  worries  me.  Sir  William,  is 
this,  that  at  the  Local  Inquiry  there  is  no  Bill; 
there  is  nothing  but  the  representation,  and  there 
is  no  more  formal  document  which  shows  what  is 
wanted,  or  is  likely  to  come  up  in  the  future,  and 
it  is  not  until  after  the  thing  has  been  through  the 
process  of  the  Local  Inquiry,  and  has  come  back  to 
the  Department,  that  a Provisional  Order  eventually 
comes  forward.  What  worries  me  is,  if  you  are 
going  to  have  a new  tribunal,  who  is  going  to  do 
that  work,  because  it  is  very  important  work? 

(Sir  William  Middlebrook) : It  is  very  important, 

I quite  agree.  Of  course  we  are  on  new  ground, 
rather.  I cannot  say  that  I have  ideas  that  are 
fixed  and  definite,  but  would  it  not  be  feasible  to 
require  that  the  promoters  making  their  application 
should  do  it  in  the  form  of  a Bill,  as  is  done  now 
when  they  apply  to  Parliament? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Mr.  Lloyd  will  know  better 
than  any  of  us,  I expect,  that  under  the  Private 
Legislation  Procedure  (Scotland)  Act,  1899,  I think, 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland  draws  up  the  Order? 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : Oh  no — the  promoters. 

(Chairman) : We  must  have  evidence  from  the 

Scottish  Office  on  that  procedure.  The  point  is  that 
you  have  this  procedure  in  regard  to  a Private 
Bill,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  business  of 
the  Government,  or  the  Minister  of  Health,  or  what- 
ever Department  is  concerned,  to  see  that  the  Bill 
when  it  becomes  an  Act  is  watertight.  If  it  leaves 
half  a parish  in  the  air  they  are  responsible  for 
that,  and  they  must  get  Parliament  to  put  in  an 
amendment  to  cover  it. 

(Mr.  Lloyd)  : But  it  is  before  you  get  to  that  stage 
that  my  difficulty  arises.  Supposing  you  are  before 
a Committee  and  they  , say  : “ AVell,  you  have  jirovided 
for  the  Pai'ish  of  so-and-so  and  , so-and-so,  but  what 
have  3'ou  done  with  the  Parish  of  so-and-so?  ” and 
to  everybody’.s  astonishment  it  is  discovered  that  it 
ha.s  not  been  provided  for  at  all?  AVhat  are  you 
going  to  do  with  it?  A^ou  cannot  then  for  the  first 
time  make  a proposal  to  deal  with  the  I’arish  which 
has  not  heard  that  it  i.s  going  to  be  put  in.  It  has 
worried  me  for  a long  time,  and  point  is  given  to  it 
bj'  the  xiresent  i)ropo.sal  that  thei’e  .should  be  a 
tribunal  substituted  for  the  pre.sent  tribunal.  Wliat 
I am  so  anxious  to  know  is,  what  form  the  tribunal 
would  take,  and  to  see  that  it  would  be  a practical 
alteration,  and  that  some  Order  would  be  forthcoming 
somewhere  ? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : In  the  sugge.stion  which  1 put 
to  Mr.  Jarratt  the  present  procedure  is  retained  so 
far  as  dealing  with  this  point  is  concerned? 

15.768.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : There  is  no  difficulty  there? — 
It  seems  to  me  that  provisionally,  subject  to  that, 
the  only  alternative  would  be  to  put  upon  the  pro- 
moters at  the  time  they  made  application  the  obliga- 
tion to  draft  an  Order  and  submit  it  as  part  of  the 
application  That  is  done  in  some  questions  now 
administratively.  The  Town  Council  have  authority 
to  make  a certain  Order  subject  to  confirmation. 

15.769.  Of  course,  it  is  capable  of  being  got  over, 
because,  if  you  look,  for  instance,  at  the  Privy 
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Council  procedure  with  reference  to  the  grant  of  a 
Charter  of  IncorporatioUj  there  I have  seen  it  over 
and  over  again.  An  unfortunate  young  barrister 
goes  down  and  sits  as'  the  representative  of  the  Privy 
Council  Office,  and  a draft  Order  is  produced  by 
somebody  from  somewhere— out  of  his  hat,  or  where 
it  comes  from,  I do  not  know — but  it  is  the  thing 
that  eventually  holds  water,  and  somebody  has  done 
it? — You  have  an  official  staff  there,  though,  re- 
sponsible for  doing  it. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : That  is  it  j he  sends  in  the  report 

to  the  Privy  Council  Office,  and  you  press  the  button, 
and  the  rest  is  done. 

15,770-  (Mr.  Liddell) : Is  not  there  this  further 
advantage  in  Sir  Lewis’s  proposal  over  Sir  David 
Brooks’s  proposal,  which  you  prefer,  that  it  involves 
much  less  alteration  of  Parliamentary  procedure?  In 
Sir  David  Brooks’s  proposal  you  would  have  to  get 
Parliament  to  agree  to  deal  with  this  class  of  Bill  in 
a way  totally  different  from  the  way  in  which  it 
deals  with  other  Bills  ?— Yes ; I agree  that  is  another 
advantage. 

16.771.  That  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  ask,  I 
should  imagine  .P — Yes. 

15.772.  Whereas  the  only  thing  they  would  have 
to  «^ree  to  under  Sir  Lewis’s  proposal  is  that  the 
Confirmation  Bill  should  be  considered  by  a Joint 
Committee  instead  of  by  two  Committees  ? — I have 
no  doubt  the  Commission  would  consider  it  an  ad- 
vantage that  a proposal  should  n'ecessitate  making 
the  least  alteration  to  the  law  which  would  give, 
satisfaction  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  parties;  I 
think  that  is  a very  material  point. 

16.773.  {Chairman)  ■ Very  well.  We  pass'  now  to 
paragraph  44.  There  you  say  that  the  County 
Councils  are  not  Sanitary  Authorities.  This  argu- 
ment, of  course,  applies  also  to  the  Rural  Districts, 
the  Councils  of  which  are  Sanitary  Authorities? — 
Yes.  I have  been  dealing  with  the  point  that  those 
considerations  may  entirely  destroy  the  County. 

16.774.  Then  you  deal  with  the  main  roads,  with 
education,  and  with  police,  in  paragraphs  45,  46  and 
47?— Yes. 

16.776.  {Sir  George  Maedonogh) : Paragraph  45  is 
not  intended  seriously,  is  it;  it  is  a sarcastic  para- 
graph ? The  great  objection  that  the  County  Councils 
take  to  the  creation  or  extension  of  County  Boroughs 
is  that  they  are  left  with  the  main  roads  and  are 
deprived  of  the  rateable  value? — Yes,  hut  I hope 
that  there  is  nothing  sarcastic  in  this  paragraph. 

15.776.  It  read  to  me  that  way? — Paragraph  45? 

16.777.  Yes.  You  say  that  you  do  not  take  away 
the  main  roads,  but  that  is  exactly  the  gravamen  of 
the  charge  against  you — that  you  take  away  the 
rateable  value,  and  you  leave  the  main  roads? — Yes. 
This  paragraph  is  simply  saying  that  as  to  main 
i-oads  we  are  not  disorganising  their  staff,  or  doing 
anything  to  destroy  them.  The  financial  aspect  of 
it,  I agree,  is  a matter  which  raises  a serious 
question,  and  I think -I  deal  with  that  later  in  my 
evidence. 

16.778.  As  far  as  I gather  from  the  proceedings 
before  this  Commission  main  roads  are  almost  the 
most  important  point  that  we  have  to  consider? — I 
have  gathered  so,  and  I am  not  wanting  to  minimise 
that  at  all  by  paragraph  45.  I am  simply  speaking 
here  of  the  possibility  of  a County  Council  being 
deprived  of  area  by  County  Borough  creations  or 
extensions,  and  so  having  their  organisation 
destroyed. 

15.779.  The  County,  as  a matter  of  fact,  would  feel 
very  much  better  if  the  main  roads,  or  a reasonable 
part  of  the  main  roads,  were  transferred  from  them 
at  the  same  time  that  the  County  Borough  is  formed  ? 

— ^Yes,  quite.  I think  that  is  rather  the  point  to 
which  I was  going  to  call  attention  myself,  but  per- 
haps I might  do  it  here,  as  the  point  has  been  raised  ? 
The  Report  which  the  Ministry  of  Transport  have 
issued  on  their  census  of  trafific  taken  in  1922* — ^I 
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it  bas  been  referred  to  already  before  the  Com- 
mission—does  show,  I think,  in  its  diagrams  that  the 
statements  which  have  been  made  with  regard  to 
traffic  are  not  entii’ely  accurate.  The  diagrams  seem 
to  show  that  there  is  a great  accentuation  of  traffic 
immediately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  populous  areas, 
but  the  surprising  fact  to  me  is — I am  not  sure 
whether  it  surprised  the  Commission  in  the  same  way 
■—how  very  quickly  that  big  flow  and  ebb  of  traffic 
dies  away  on  the  diagram.  In  other  words,  the  burden 
put  upon  the  County  rate  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a city  is  only  over  a very  short  length  in  any 
accentuated  degree.  You  get  a big  peak  in.  the 
centre  of  a City,  or  a big  industrial  area,  which  dies 
away  within  3,  4 or  5 miles  (I  am  not  sure  of  the 
scale)  from  the  circle  of  the  city.  I expected  myself 
that  the  census  returns  would  show  very  heavy 
traffic  on  main  roads,  say  outside  a place  like 
Birmingham,  extending  from  that  centre  very 
heavily  for  very  great  distances;  but  according 
to  the  diagram  the  weight  of  the  traffic  dies  down 
very  rapidly  indeed  when  you  get  away  from  the 
centre,  and  almost  spreads  itself  out  down  to  the 
normal_  within,  I think,  something  like  7 miles.  I 
was  thii^ing  only  this  morning — ^it  is  not  a solution 
I am  going  to  ^suggest — that  that  argument  only  goes 
to  show  that  tne  County  Councils  by  resisting  County 
Borough  extensions  are  increasing  their  own 
burdens.  By  admitting  extensions  on  a more  liberal 
plan,  these  heavily  trafficked  roads  would  be  taken 
over  by  the  extended  Borough,  and  the  County  would 
be  relieved  of  that  very  heavy  burden.  I think,  on 
the  point  just  put  to  me  on  my  left,  that  the  traffic 
census  figures  show  that  extension  of  County 
Boroughs,  by  taking  over  the  portions  of  main  roads 
immediately  outside  the  Boroughs,  would  relieve  the 
Counties  of  a vei’y  heavy  burden. 

16.780.  {Mr.  Lloyd) : If  you  apply  the  figures  of 
mileage  that  would  not  appear  to  be  so,  but  if  the 
miles  differed  in  traffic  it  would  probably  upset  the 
whole  calculation?  It  might  then  be  that  the  miles 
that  were  taken  over  were  much  more  expensive  per 

mile_  to  maintain  than  the  mileage  that  was  left  ? 

I think  the  diagrams  show  that  quite  clearly. 

15.781.  {Sir  Lewis  Beared) : That  would  affect  the 
financial  adjustment? — ^Yea. 

15,782-3.  Has  that  point  ever  been  taken  in 
financial  adjustments? — I do  not  know. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I may  tell  you  that  it  was 

taken  before  1913.  It  was  taken  in  1900  in  one  case 
that  I know  of,  before  the  days  of  motor  traffic,  and 
it  reduced  a claim  of  £4,800  to  a claim  of  £480  in 
respect  of  main  roads. 

16.784.  {Mr.  Lloyd):  Of  course,  it  obviously  follows 
that  if  a long  length  of  mileage  is  left  to  the  County 
a nd  only  a short  mileage  taken  into  the  extended  area, 
taken  by  mileage  it  would  probably  show  that  a great 
burden  is  thrown  upon  the  County.? — ^Yes. 

15.785.  But  if  the  few  miles  which  are  taken  are 
covered  with  traffic,  and  the  large  mileage  that  is  left 
out  is  sparsely  covered,  it  might  be  the  other  way  ? — 
Well,  the  census  reports  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
on  traffic  show  that  those  few  miles  are  the  miles 
which  bear  the  heavy  burden. 

15.786.  {Sir  Lewis  Bewrdi) : Would  that  suggest  to 
.you  as  a natural  explanation  that  those  few  miles  are 
the  radius  of  the  territory  from  and  "to  which  the  in- 
oabitants  of  the  County  Borough  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  adjoining  County  are  continually  exchanging? 

— Yes. 

15.787.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants,  as  we 
know,  in  a radius  round  the  large  towns  motor  in  to 
do  their  shopping,  and  pay  visits,  and  go  to  the  rail- 
way station,  and  one  thing  and  another,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  tradesmen  send  their  goods  out.? — 
Aes.  I am  afraid  that  from  that  the  inference  has 
been  made  by  thd  County  Councils  that  the  whole  of 
the  resulting  cost  of  road  maintenance  is  a burden  on 
the  County  roads  which  has  been  put  upon  them  By 
the  cities. 

15.788.  {Mr.  Lloyd) : Just  wait  one  moment.  If  this 
suggestion  is  sound,  then  it  rather  upsets  what  you 
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were  telling  us,  does  it  not,  about  the  Borough  being 
called  upon  to  pay  its  undue  share,  or  rather  the 
County  in  the  past  having  made  a profit  by  not 
spending  upon  those  roads  the  legitimate  share  col- 
lected? It  might  upset  that,  might,  it  not,  also,  if 
you  applied  the  same  principle  to  that  ? — Of  course,  my 
statement  about  that  was  not  that  it  was  unfair,  but 
that  it  was  a fact,  and  I was  only  going  to  say, 
following  up  what  Sir  Lewis  Beard  has  just  said,  that 
it  seems'  to'  be  inferi’ed  too  readily,  I think,  that  this 
extra  traffic  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cities  and  in- 
dustrial centres  is  a burden  which  is  put  upon  the 
County  by  the  direct  existence  and  action  of  the 
County  Borough  and  its  inhabitants.  I want  to  point 
out  that  the  traffic  put  upon  these  few  miles  just  out- 
side a city  is  a traffic  for  mutual  benefit.  It  may  be, 
for  instance,  that  a large  volume  of  the  motor  traffic 
going  out  from  the  centre  of  Birmingham,  we  will  say, 
on  the  5 or  6 miles  of  road  on  all  its  boundaries,  may 
be  due  to  shop  people  delivering  their  goods,  or  resi- 
dents going  home  in  their  cars,  or  various  deliveries 
of  things  from  the  city  into  the  County,  bnt  each  of 
these  things  surely  must  be  mutual?  The  customer  is 
receiving  his  share;  it  is  at  his  invitation  that  the 
things  are  being  done,  and  it  is  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  County  Borough  any  more  than  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  County  who  are  making  that  demand 
upon  the  city  man  to  supply  their  needs. 

15,788a.  (Ghairnuin)  : Have  you  read  Sir  Robert 

Fox’s  evidence? — Yes. 

15.789.  I think  ho  shared  that  view?* — Then  I need 
not  pui'sue  it. 

15.790.  With  regard  to  education  and  police,  have 
you  anything  further  to  say? — No. 

16.791.  Then,  I think,  we  may  come  to  paragraphs 
43  and  49 ; those  we  discussed  at  some  length  this 
morning,  did  we  not? — ^Yes. 

(Chairman)  : We  may  pass  then  to  paragraph  50. 

16.792.  (Mr.  Biddell) : On  paragraph  50,  may  I ask 
this?  You  refer  there,  I think,  to  the  cumulative 
effect  contention,  which  we  have  heard  a great  deal 
about  ? — Yes. 

15.793.  I do  not  think  you  refer  to  it  anywhere 
else  ? You  know  that  the  grievance  of  the  County 
Councils  is  that  they  are  open  to  these  attacks 
haphazardly,  and  even  if  they  are  successful  in 
opposing,  they  are  put  to  very  great  expense  and 
trouble  in  defending  their  frontiers? — Yes. 

16.794.  And  in  order  to  meet  that,  as  you  know, 
th(^  proposal  has  been  discussed  here  whether  some 
periodic  survey  or  consideration  of  those  applica- 
tions should  not  bo  prescribed,  so  that  they  would 
know  for  a period  that  there  were  to  be  no  new 
applications,  and  also  so  that  the  total  effect  on  a 
whole  area  would  be  considered  at  one  time?  Do 
you  think  that  would  be  a feasible  suggestion  to 
make,  that  you  should  take  an  area  and  say  that 
any  applications  for  an  extension  in  this  area  would 
be  considered  now,  or  on  certain  dates,  and  no 
further  applications  would  be  considered  for  another 
ten  years,  or  whatever  it  might  be? — May  I ask, 
is  the  question  applying  to  something  being  done 
a second  time  by  the  same  County  Borough,  or  is 
it  that  all  County  Boroughs  must  come  along  now? 

15.795.  All  County  Boroughs  in  that  area  must 
come  along  now?  That  would  cover,  of  course,  the 
same  County  Borough  applying  twice  within  the 
same  period  ? — I hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  not 
feasible,  but  I think  it  raises  substantial  difficulties, 
because  the  whole  claim  either  to  be  made  a County 
Borough  or  to  be  extended  is  dependent  upon  cir- 
cumstances of  growth  and  change,  and  the  growth 
:n  one  place  and  the  change  in  one  place  will  not 
synchronise  necessarily  with  the  change  and  the 
growth  which  is  taking  place  in  even  a neigh- 
bouring County  Borough.  You  might  by  that  means, 
if  you  set  down  a hard  and  fast  rule,  s'terilise  for 
a long  time  the  opportunity  of  some  people. 

* See  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  (Fox),  Q.  781.S-4 
(111,521). 


16.796.  It  would  depend  upon  the  period  that  was 
laid  down? — Yes. 

15.797.  Whether  it  was  10  years,  5 years,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be? — Quite. 

15.798.  It  seems  to  be  a real  difficulty  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  County  Councils  that  they  are 
open  to  these  applications  coming  independently  of 
each  other  and  indiscriminately  in  point  of  time? 
—Yes. 

15.799.  You  see  the  difficulty  which  the  Commis- 
sion have  to  consider? — I do,  quite. 

15.800.  (Ghairnuin) : Then  wc  did  deal  with  para- 
graph 51;  that  is  on  the  question  of  the  disturbance 
of  administration? — Yes. 

16.801.  In  paragraph  52  you  deal  with  the 
Birkenhead  Bill;  I do  not  know  tliat  there  is  any 
more  to  be  said  on  that?  Paragraphs  53  and  54, 

I think,  we  have  discussed ; we  did  go  into  the 
matter  about  the  further  arrangements  beyond 
compensationT — On  paragraph  54,  the  County 

Councils  Association,  in  paragraph  20  of  their 
preliminary  .memorandum,  are  suggesting  that  the 
obligation  to  which  they  are  referring  ought  to  he 

, mutual.  I wonder  what  the  effect  would  be  upon  the 
Counties,  if  (this  bears  upon  financial  adjustment) 
assuming  that  there  was  in  this  country  a large 
exodus  of  people  from  the  urban  areas  into  the 
rural  areas,  and  at  the  same  time  a sort  of  boom 
in  agriculture,  and  it  came  to  be  that,  instead  of 
what  happens  now.  County  areas  were  developing 
in  their  rateable  value  at  a higher  rate  than  the 
County  Boroughs;  that  the  rural  parte  of  the 
country  were  booming,  and  urban  areas,  w©  will 
say,  more  or  less  stagnant,  or  at  any  rate  not 
increasing  in  the  same  ratio?  Would  the  Counties 
then  admit  the  claim  that  Boroughs,  on  being  con- 
verted into  County  Boroughs,  or  being  extended, 
should  take  as  compensation  from  the  County  the 
loss  of  that  higher  rate  of  accretion  which  was  going 
to  happen  in  the  future  in  the  County  than  in  the 
County  Borough? 

15.802.  Paragraph  55  deals  with  differential 
rating;  I think  we  have  dealt  with  that  fully,  so 
that  we  do  not  need  to  add  vei-y  much  to  that? — That 
is  so. 

16.803.  Then  we  come  to  the  preliminary  memor- 
andum of  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations, 
and  in  paragraphs  56,  57,  58,  59,  and  60,  I think 
the  position  is  dealt  with  very  fully  and  very  clearly  ? 

think  in  paragraphs  58  and  59  I answer  the 

questions  which  have  been  put  to  mo  by  saying  that 
it  is  impo.ssible  to  lay  down  a principle.  There  are 
already  sufficient  principles  embodied  in  the  Act 
itself. 

(Chairman):  Then  paragraphs  61,  62,  and  63  sum- 
marise what  you  have  said?  Now  wo  get  to  finan- 
cial adjustment,  and,  of  course,  we  shall  have  to  go 
into  the  details  of  this  with  Mr.  Collins  again  to- 
morrow ? 

Part  III. — Financial  Ad.idstmunt. 

64.  As  the  representatives  of  the  Counties  seek  to 
re-open  the  question  of  financial  adjustment  and  complain 
that  even  the  present  basis  fixed  by  the  Local  Government 
(Adjustments)  Act,  1913,  ought  to  be  amended  in  their 
favour,  I have  been  asked  to  submit  some  considerations 
with  regard  to  this  matter  on  behalf  of  the  Municipalities. 

In  doing  so,  however,  I propose  to  confine  myself 
generally  to  principles  and  general  lines,  rather  than  to 
deal  with  details  of  financial  adjustment,  as  to  which  the 
Commission  will  receive  all  the  evidence  they  desire  from 
other  witnesses. 

In  this  connection  I may  say  that  I was  a member  of 
the  Sub-Committee  in  charge  of  the  Appeal  to  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  Caterham  decision  in  lllO.o,  which  upset 
the  old  principle  of  compensation  for  loss  of  rateable 
value,  and  also  a member  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of 
the  case  for  the  Municipalities  before  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire’s  Joint  Committee  in  1911,  and  gave  evidence 
on  that  question. 

65.  The  Municipalities  submit  that  the  Counties,  at 
any  rate,  got  a full  measure  of  justice  from  the  Duke  of 
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Devonshire’s  Committee,  and  that  there  is  no  justification 
whatever  for  them  either,  on  the  one  hand,  in  seeking  to 
get  the  terms  of  financial  adjustment  so  soon  revised,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  for  suggesting  that  that  measure  of 
justice  is  so  inadequate  to  protect  them  that  they  now 
ought  to  be  so  absolutely  fortified  against  the  possibility 
of  any  occasion  for  adjustment  by  the  stopping  of  these 
extensions  and  creations  of  County  Boroughs.  The 
Counties  who  sought  the  appointment  of  the  Devonshire 
Committee  ought  now  to  be  bound  by  its  findings,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  their  present  claim  for  altering 
section  54  they  really  have  very  little  else  to  put  forward 
beyond  what  they  put  before  the  Devonshire  Committee, 
except  the  cumulative  effect  of  cases  which  have  occurred 
during  the  dozen  years  which  have  since  elapsed. 

The  importunate  claimant  sometimes  gets  more  than 
he  deserves,  and  the  Municipalities  submit  that  as  the 
question  of  financial  adjustment  and  payment  of  com- 
pensation upon  the  alteration  has  been  investigated  so 
recently  by  a Joint  Committee  of  Parliament,  it  should 
not  now  be  re-opened. 

66.  As  the  Counties,  however,  press  to  have  this 
difficult  question  re-opened,  and  are  unwilling  to  accept 
the  Act  of  1913  as  a compromise  (in  which  neither  party 
got  all  they  desired),  the  Municipalities  must  be  free  to  ■ 
express  to  the  tribunal  their  objections  to  the  claims  for 
compensation  which  are  put  forward  by  the  Counties. 

67.  First  of  all,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
rates  in  large  urban  areas  are  already,  generally  speaking, 
much  higher  than  in  rural  and  small  urban  areas,  so  that 
they  are  already  sufficiently  burdened  in  comparison  with 
County  areas,  because  many  services  have  to  be  rendered 
in  large  urban  areas  which  are  not  required  in  rural  or 
semi-urban  areas. 

68.  The  principle  for  which  the  Counties  are  con- 
tending, namely,  to  make  a development  area  pay  the 
penalty  of  compensation  for  separating  itself  from  ad- 
joining areas,  and  controlling  its  own  area  and  expendi- 
ture was,  I submit,  an  innovation  foreign  to  our  law,  due 
to  a misinterpretation  of  that  law. 

It  also  operates  as  an  artificial  restriction  on  progres- 
sive autonomy  and  self-government,  and  like  all  such 
restrictions  is  likely  to  defeat  the  natural  development  of 
local  government  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  stages  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  urban  areas. 

Compensation  (as  distinct  from  strict  adjustment)  is 
also  subject  to  the  grave  objection  that,  as  its  amount 
depends  mainly  on  the  difference  between  the  contribu- 
tion received  from,  and  the  expenditure  incurred  in,  the 
severed  areas,  its  effect  may  operate — and  it  is  submitted 
does  operate — harshly,  as  the  greater  difference  or  profit, 
the  greater  the  compensation. 

69.  In  view  of  the  rural  interests  represented  on  a 
County  Council,  the  tendency  therefore  is  to  lead  up  as  a 
matter  of  policy  to  what  is  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Boroughs  inequitable  rating,  and,  this  having  been 
brought  about,  the  effect  of  compensation  is  to  stereotype 
it  for  the  severed  area. 

That  profit  to  the  County  was  surely  a burden  on  the 
severed  area  before  severance,  and  there  ought  to  be  no 
temptation  to  make  that  burden  greater  because  release 
from  it  is  to  be  calculated  in  terms  of  compensation. 

70.  The  idea  of  compensation  for  loss  of  rateable 
value  was  introduced  by  the  Derby  Commission  following 
the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  and  was  at  that  time, 

I submit,  quite  foreign  to  our  English  law. 

The  ordinary  rules  of  law  on  the  dissolution  of  a 
partnership  do  not  give  such  a perpetual  right  of  com- 
pensation against  a partner  who  has  contributed  more  to 
the  business  than  he  has  taken  out  of  it. 

The  whole  matter  of  adjustment  whether  in  relation  to 
section  62  or  section  32  of  the  Act  of  1888  should  be 
treated  as  in  the  adjustment  on  dissolution  of  a partner- 
ship wherein  for  a time  for  mutual  beneGt  the  various 
districts  have  been  associated  for  a common  object,  but 
in  which  an  equitable  adjustment  upon  dissolution  must 
be  made  as  regards  the  partnership,  property,  duties  and 
liabilities,  but  no  compensation  is  payable  for  withdrawal 
of  ability,  services  or  resources. 

In  the  following  cases  which  previously  occurred  on 
the  breaking  up  of  local  government  areas,  although 
some  parts  of  the  area  contributed  more  to  the  expenses 
of  the  Authority  than  they  drew  out  of  the  common 
purse,  there  was  no  liability  to  pay  compensation  or  to 


make  an  adjustment  of  the  kind  claimed  by  the  Counties, 
when  for  any  reason  known  to  law  the  areas  had  to  be 
altered,  namely  : — 

(ffl)  the  splitting  up  of  Highway  Authorities  ; 

(h)  the  division  of  Poor  Law  areas  ; 

(c)  the  severance  of  School  Board  Districts  ; 

(d)  the  breaking  up  of  Sanitary  Districts  under  the 

old  Public  Health  Act  ; 

(e)  the  splitting  up  of  a Parish  or  District  on  the 

incorporation  of  part  of  it  by  Royal  Charter  ; 
and 

(/)  on  the  grant  of  a Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
to  a Borough  cutting  it  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  County  with  which  it  had  been  hitherto 
rated  in  common  for  any  purpose. 

In  none  of  these  parallel  oases  of  the  alteration  of  a 
local  government  district  was  the  idea  of  compensation 
known  to  law.  It  was  only  introduced  into  law  by  the 
Derby  Commission  Report  of  1892,  and  then,  as  clearly 
appears  froui  such  Report  itself  and  from  the  legal 
decisions,  which  I shall  quote  later,  through  the  mis- 
interpretation of  the  law  under  which  they  felt  them- 
selves bound  to  award  compensation. 

The  late  Sir  Harcourt  Clare,  then  Mr.  Clare,  Deputy 
Town  Clerk  of  Liverpool,  when  presenting  the  case  for 
Liverpool  before  the  Commission,  made  the  following 
observations.* 

“ The  main  object  of  the  local  government 
scheme  was  the  creation  of  new  County  areas  for  the 
purpose  of  local  government,  each  area  comprising  a 
single  Borough,  a County,  a whole  County,  or  a 
portion  of  a County ; but  whether  it  comprises  the 
one  or  the  other,  they  were  each  of  them  equal  in 
position,  created  at  the  same  time,  and  independent 
of  one  another.  It  was  not  a scheme  granting  to  the 
areas  governed  by  the  old  Quarter  Sessions  new 
administrative  poweis,  and  then,  so  to  speak,  to  use 
a conveyancing  expression,  excepting  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  grant  the  areas  of  the  County  Boroughs  ; 
but  it  was  a lifting  up,  so  to  speak,  of  each  new 
area  for  County  government  into  a new  sphere,  to  be 
called  an  Administrative  County  ; and  there  was  no 
, distinction  drawn  in  the  original  scheme  between  an 
area  consisting  of  a Borough,  an  area  consisting  of  a 
part  of  a County,  and  an  area  consisting  of  a whole 
County  ; nor  was  it  ever  contemplated  in  that  scheme 
that  one  administrative  area  should  be  subject  to  the 
control  or  liable  for  the  expenditure  of  another  ad- 
ministrative area,  excepting  in  some  minor  matters, 
and  what  we  call  continuing  contributions,  in  which 
it  was  found  practically  impossible  to  separate  their 
interests.  But  when  it  was  proposed  to  cut  up  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales  into  these  new  County 
areas,  it  necessarily  followed  that  it  would  interfere 
with  the  financial  relations  which  existed  between 
many  of  them  ; and  where  a Borough  was  created 
into  an  Administrative  County  and  separated  from  its 
old  geographical  County,  then  prior  to  the  Act 
coming  into  force  the  Borough,  in  most  cases,  had 
contributed  to  the  County  expenditure,  and  the 
County  had  in  some  instances  incurred  expenditure 
on  behalf  of  the  Borough  ; they  had  joint  property 
and  they  had  joint  debts.  It  therefore  became 
essential,  before  instituting  this  new  local  govern- 
ment, to  abolish  all  these  old  financial  relations  which 
existed  between  areas  that  were  in  future  to  be 
separated  ; and  in  order  to  do  that  fairly  the  scheme 
provided  for  the  determination  of  those  financial 
relations  upon  some  equitable  basis.” 

71.  The  Derby  Commissioners  (page  vi  of  their 
Report)  call  attention  to  the  legal  difficulty  which  con- 
fronted them,  and  indicate  how  they  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  which  was  subsequently  upset  by  the  Law 
Courts. 

The  Report  states — 

“ By  sub-section  3 of  the  same  section  ” [section  32 
of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888]  “ it  was  directed 
that  in  such  adjustment  regard  should  be  had  (1)  to 
the  property,  debts  and  liabilities  connected  with  the 
financial  relations  of  the  County  and  Borough,  (2) 


* Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Commissioners  under 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1888  [C.  6839-1],  page  313. 
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to  the  consideration  that  the  County  was  not  to  be 
placed  in  a worse  financial  position  by  reason  of  the 
' Boroughs  therein  being  constituted  County  Boroughs, 
and  (3)  to  the  amount  of  benefit  and  value  of  the 
services  which  the  Borough  received  in  return  for 
existing  contributions. 

“In  the  majority  of  cases  the  amounts  con- 
tributed by  the  Boroughs  appeared  to  us  to  exceed 
the  amount  of  benefit  and  value  of  the  services 
rendered  to  the  Borough  by  the  County,  since  the 
Boroughs  contributed  for  several  purposes  in  respect 
of  which  they  had  themselves  provided  their  own 
separate  establishments.  On  the  other  hand,  had 
they  remained  in  the  Counties,  they  would  have 
continued  to  be  liable  to  contribute  towards  the 
same  purposes  and  in  the  same  manner  as  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act.  Consequently  we  found  it 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  direction  that  the  County 
was  not  to  be  placed  in  a worse  financial  position 
by  reason  of  the  Boroughs  therein  being  constituted 
County  Boroughs,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have 
regard  to  the  amount  of  benefit  and  value  of  the 
services  which  the  Boroughs  received  in  return  for 
existing  contributions. 

“ The  established  rule  of  construction  required 
that  some  effect  should  be  given  to  every  considera- 
tion to  which  the  Act  provided  that  regard  should 
be  had.  It  appeared  to  us  that  this  could  only  be 
done  by  making  the  two  considerations  meet  each 
other  half  way.” 

72.  The  phrase  “ compensation  for  loss  of  rateable 
value  ” finds  no  place  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners, 
but  is  subsequently  developed  and  may  be  taken  to  be  a 
rough  and  ready  method  of  describing  the  effect  of  the 
Commissioners’  decision. 

The  phrase  correctly  represents  the  claims  put  forward 
on  behalf  of  the  County  Authorities,  both  in  regard  to 
the  creation  of  new  C mnty  Boroughs  and  the  extension 
of  existing  County  Boroughs. 

The  Boroughs  were  bound  to  accept  the  decision  of 
the  Commissioners  on  these  points,  for  by  virtue  of  section 
61  (8)  their  decision  could  not  be  questioned  in  any 
Court  of  Law,  and  after  the  labours  of  the  Com- 
missioners concluded,  for  some  time  the  practice  in 
similar  cases  was  to  follow  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the 
Commissioners.  This  practice  led  to  the  idea  that  any 
part  of  an  area  might  be  taken  by  itself,  a balance  made 
of  the  income  which  it  contributes  and  of  the  expen- 
diture which  is  made  upon  it,  and  according  to  the  result 
of  such  a calculation  it  may  be  declared  to  be  either 
profitable  or  the  reverse,  to  the  administrative  Authority. 

This  view  seems  to  rest  upon  a mistaken  conception  of 
the  constitution  of  an  administrative,  body  and  of  the 
area  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  It  appears  to  regard  the 
administrative  body  and  the  area  as  separate  and  inde- 
pendent  entities,  but  the  true  view,  it  is  submitted,  is  that 
the  administrative  Authority  controlling  the  area  repre- 
sents the  inhabitants  df  the  area  somewhat  as  a trustee 
represents  his  cestui  que  trust,  and  is  the  machinery 
employed  to  enable  those  inhabitants  to  execute  the 
functions  imposed  on  them  by  statute.  For  this  purpose 
it  has  to  carry  out  certain  duties  and  to  raise  money 

by  self-taxation.  • i i 

It  has  been  noticed  above  that  the  reason  given  by  the 
Commissioners  for  requiring  the  Boroughs  to  pay  com- 
pensation was  that  they  were  bound  to  have  regard  to 
the  consideration  that  the  County  is  not  to  be  placed  in 
a worse  financial  position  by  reason  of  the  Boroughs 
therein  being  constituted  County  Boroughs.  The  West 
Hartlepool  case  shows  that  the  Commissioners  made  a 
mistake  in  law  in  coming  to  this  conclusmn  for  the 
words  referred  to,  which  are  taken  from  section  o2  (o)  of 
the  Act,  do  not  apply  to  this  part  of  the  adjustment  at 
all,  but  to  the  first  part,  namely,  the  distribution  of  the 

Exchequer  Grants.  _ . , j, 

This  is  made  clear  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
j udgment  of  Lord  Loreburn  : 

“ This  language  does  at  first  sight  look  as  if  it 
was  intended  to  effect  a financial  separation  between 
Counties  and  County  Boroughs,  but  as  a condi^on  of 
such  separation  to  require  that  each  shall  m future 
pay  the  same  proportion  of  what  theretofore  had 
been  the  joint  outlay,  and  receive  the  same  proportion 
of  what  had  been  theretofore  the  joint  income  No 
doubt  the  wording  of  the  section  is  very  loose,  but  if 


that  is  what  it  means,  much  unnecessary  circumlocu- 
tion is  used  to  say  what  might  be  said  very  plainly  in 
very  few  words.  In  my  opinion  that  is  not  the 
meaning.  The  ‘ equitable  adjustment  ’ of  which  the 
section  speaks  is  described  in  section  32,  sub-section  (1), 
as  ‘ an  equitable  adjustment  respecting  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  the  local  taxation  licences 
and  probate  duty  grant,  and  respecting  all  other 
financial  relations,  if  any,  between  each  County  and 
each  County  Borough.’  It  seerns  to  me  that  this 
distribution  of  the  Exchequer  contribution  is  the 
thing  pointed  at  in  the  words  I have  quoted  from 
sub-section  (3)  of  section  32.  Those  words  do  not 
mean  that  the  entire  financial  position  of  the  County 
and  the  County  Borough  is  to  remain  the  same 
relatively  to  each  other,  but  that  it  is  to  be  so  as 
regards  the  distribution  of  the  Exchequer  contribu- 
tions. And  when  it  is  said  in  sub-section  (1)  that 
there  is  to  be  an  ‘ equitable  provision  for  such 
cessation,’  it  does  not  mean  that  there  is  to  be 
compensation  to  the  County  from  the  County 
Borough,  and  from  the  County  Borough  to  the 
County,  for  the  cessation  of  any  existing  liability  to 
contribute  or  to  incur  expense.  The  word  ‘ compensa- 
tion,’ used  elsewhere  in  the  Act,  is  avoided  here. 
The  meaning  is  that  in  adjusting  the  financial 
relations  between  these  two  bodies  an  equitable 
provision  shall  be  made  for  imposing  upon  each  its 
fair  share  of  the  burden,  which  was  a joint  burden, 
and  is  now  no  longer  to  be  joint.” 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  reason  why  the 
Commissioners  gave  compensation  for  the  loss  of  rateable 
value  was  not  that  they  had  considered  and  decided  the 
question  on  its  merits,  but  that  they  had  misconstrued  the 
Act  of  Parliament. 

Before  the  decision  in  the  West  Hartlepool  case, 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  joint  memorandum  prepared 
by  Mr.  Keen  and  Mr.  Collins,  a case  under  another 
section,  but  which  also  raised  this  issue,  had  also  been 
decided  by  the  Courts,  namely,  the  Oaterham  case— also 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Keen’s  and  Mr.  Collins’s  memorandum. 
Lord  Davey  in  delivering  judgment  in  this  case  (1904 
A.C.,  at  page  175)  said  : — ■ 

“ The  very  object  of  the  scheme  which  has  been 
made  under  section  57  of  the  Act  is  to  enable  the  present 
appellants  to  rate  their  own  district  and  expend  the 
rate  so  raised  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  their  own 
district.  In  fact,  when  one  speaks  of  the  severance 
of  an  administrative  unit,  it  is  only  a compendious 
way  of  expressing  this  result.  That  the  rates 
derived  from  the  severed  district  will  be  lost  to  the 
district  from  which  it  is  severed  is  the  inevitable 
consequence  and  intention  of  putting  the  Act  in 
force  ; and  if  this  were  intended  by  the  Legislature 
to  be  a matter  for  compensation,  some  words  should 
be  found  in  the  Act  which  confer  the  right  lo  such 
compensation.  Adjustment  seems  to  me  a different 
idea  from  compensation.  When  a severance  takes 
place  of  an  administrative  unit  some  adjustment  is 
necessary.  There  are,  or  may  be,  common  property 
or  income,  debts,  liabilities,  or  expenses  owing  or 
incurred  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  undivided  area. 
These  matters  require  adjustment,  and  section  62 
appears  to  me  to  be  nothing  more  than  a procedure 
section  for  enabling  such  matters  to  be  adjusted. 
But  the  respondents  have  no  vested  interest  in  the 
profit  to  be  derived  from  the  Oaterham  highway 
rates  after  severance,  and  there  is  no  abstract  right 
of  either  of  the  parties  to  be  compensated  liy  the 
other  for  any  future  financial  detriment  arising  from 
acts  directed  or  authorised  by  the  Legislature,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Act  which 
creates  such  a right.” 

and  Lord  Robertson  said  : — 

“ Now  the  assumption,  and  what  I must  venture 
to  call  the  fallacy,  of  the  judgments  under  review  is 
that  the  Legislature  intended  that  the  two  new 
bodies  should  set  about  what  Bruce  J.  calls  ‘ restoring 
the  true  balance  ’—that  is  to  say,  the  former  balance 
of  rates.  I see  no  warrant  for  any  such  assumption. 
On  the  contrary,  I should  suppose  that  in  some  cases 
at  least  one  of  the  reasons  why  a new  Urban  Dis- 
trict is  set  up  is  because  the  rating  is  unfair,  and 
would  be  made  more  equitable  by  dividing  the  rating 
area  into  two.  The  inhabitants  of  some  proposed 
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new  district  (I  am  not  for  the  moment  speaking  of 
Caterham)  may  very  well  say  that  they,  having 
grown  into  a self-contained  community,  are  made  to 
pay  for  things  they  have  no  interest  in,  and,  because 
of  their  large  valuation,  are  paying  more  than  the 
people  who  are  interested  in  them.” 

Further,  the  practical  result  of  adopting  the  contention 
of  the  Counties  is  to  impose  upon  the  inhabitant.^  of  the 
Borough,  as  extended,,  a liability  to  contribute  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  County  Council  on  its  remaining  area, 
in  the  control  of  which  those  inhabitants  have  no  voice, 
and  thus,  in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  they  are  taxed 
without  being  represented.  (See  per  Lord  Atkinson 
(1907)  A.C.,  p.'252). 

73.  The  effect  of  these  decisions  was  to  re-establish 
the  law  in  its  older  form,  that  there  was  no  compensation 
for  loss  of  rateable  value,  and  in  the  view  of  the 
Municipalities  removed  the  inequity  of  the  previous 
practice  in  these  adjustments  and  provided  a basis  which 
was  equitable. 

The  Counties,  however,  being  dissatisfied  with  that 
decision,  pressed  for  and  ultimately  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Devonshire  Joint  Committee  which  sat 
in  1911. 

The  effect  of  their  Report  is  set  out  in  the  memo- 
randum prepared  by  Mr.  Keen  and  Mr.  Collins,  and  those 
recommendations  were  substantially  incorporated  into 
the  Local  Government  (Adjnstments)  Act,  1913. 

74.  The  attitude  of  the  County  Councils  Associati(m 
upon  the  Devonshire  Committee’s  Report  is  disclosed  in 
the  Report  of  their  Executive  Council  adopted  by  that 
Association  at  their  Annual  Meeting  in  1912,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract  ; — 

“ The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that,  were 
the  action  which  the  Association  has  taken  in  the 
matter  of  financial  adjustments  all  it  had  ever  done 
for  the  benefit  of  County  Councils,  its  existence 
would  be  fully  justified.  It  is  certainly  most  satis- 
factory that  the  Select  Committee  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  appointed  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Association  to  go  into  this  most  important  question 
should  have  issued  a Report  which  is,  in  its  broad 
features,  a complete  recognition  of  the  justice  of 
the  case  put  forward  by  the  Association.” 

75.  The  decision  of  the  Devonshire  Committee,  and 
the  legislation  which  has  been  based  npon  it,  certainly 
limits  the  compensation  which  has  to  be  paid  in  these 
cases,  fii-st,  by  imposing  fifteen  years  as  the  m iximum 
multiplier  to  be  used  of  the  annual  increase  of  burden,  and 
secondly,  in  requiring  that  the  adjustment  shall  have 
regard  to  the  period  for  which  the  increased  burden  may 
be  expected  to  continue. 

The  Municipalities  might  have  been  content  to  have 
accepted  this  pr.icticeif  the  Counties  had  been  content  to 
abide  by  it  as  a matter  of  compromise,  but  the  Counties’ 
present  policy  fully  justifies  the  Municipalities  in  sub- 
mitting to  the  Commission  now  that  they  contest  in  its 
entirety  any  principle  of  compensation  being  introduced 
into  what  ought  only  to  be  in  its  strictest  sense  a mere 
matter  of  adjustment  of  financial  relations. 

76.  Compensation,  it  is  submitted,  not  only  was 
originally  foreign  to  the  law  dealing  with  such  matters, 
but  ought  to  remain  foreign  to  such  matters.  Compensa- 
tion, it  is  submitted,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  rela- 
tionship which  is  being  altered  by  either  of  these  pro- 
cesses between  the  parties. 

Apart  from  the  adjustment  of  properties,  investments, 
loans,  and  debts,  it  is  submitted,  on  behalf  o£  the 
Boroughs,  that  the  severance  of  relationship  ought  not  to 
be  treated  as  a commercial  transaction  in  which  one  of 
the  parties  is  to  be  treated  as  a wrongdoer. 

77.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  fairly  clear  from  the  Counties’ 
evidence  that  the  gravest  complaint  they  make  as  to 
County  Borough  extensions  and  creations  is  the  position 
in  which  they  are  left  with  regard  to  the  burden  of  the 
maintenance  of  main  roads  and  also  other  highways. 

This  problem  was  also  found  to  be  a dominant  one  in 
the  Devonshire  Committee,  and  I think  that  their  re- 
commendations were  on  right  lines. 

The  Devonshire  Report  says,  paragraph  10 — “ The 
Committee  are  of  opinion  that  some  Central  Authority 


should  have  the  duty  of  deciding  what  roads  ought  to  be 
considered  main  roads,”  and  “ that  the  Committee  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  one  half  of  the  cost  of  the 
main  roads  should  be  a priority  payment.” 

78.  Since  then  the  Government,  through  the  Ministry 
of  Transport,  have  largely  given  effect  to  (and  even  gone 
beyond)  those  recommendations  by  the  classification  of 
most  of  the  important  main  roads  as  Class  I.  roads 
carrying  a grant  of  50  per  cent. 

In  my  view  the  existing  law  with  regard  to  main  roads 
now  requires  revision,  and  it  may  be  found  possible  to 
scrap  that  name  and  substitute  first-class  roads. 

79.  The  Counties  do,  no  doubt,  in  addition  to  those 
roads,  incur  the  burden  of  other  highways,  as  do  also  the 
County  Boroughs. 

In  respect  of  some  of  these  roads  the  Counties  get  no 
contribution  from  the  State,  but  in  respect  of  second- 
class  roads  there  is  a contribution  of  25  per  cent,  out  of 
taxes,  the  incidence  of  which  falls  largely  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  County  Boroughs. 

The  classification  of  these  roads  for  these  purposes  is 
now  a matter  for  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  who  have 
now  established  machinery  for  taking  a systematic  and 
periodical  census  to  collect  facts  as  to  the  traffic  borne  on 
such  roads. 

(Their  recent  Report  of  the  Census  taken  in  1922 
should  be  referred  to  in  considering  the  evidence  already 
laid  before  the  Commission.) 

I believe  that  such  information  obtained  by  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  will  enable  them  from  time  to 
time  to  revise  their  existing  classificiation  of  roads. 

80.  The  assistance  which  County  Boroughs,  either  on 
creation  or  extension,  ought  to  make  if  they  are  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  rural  or  small  urban  areas  from 
which  they  are  severed,  should  be  effected,  and  is  now  in 
large  measure  already  effected,  through  the  contribution  to 
taxes  and  national  funds  out  of  which  grants  are  made  in 
aid  of  the  various  categories  of  expenditure. 

81.  No  doubt  Municipalities,  for  instance,  do  derive 
some  benefit,  e.g.,  from  County  expenditure  on  main 
roads,  and  it  is  partly  for  that  reason  that  grants  out 
of  the  Exchequer  are  made  in  aid  of  highway  rates. 
Similarly,  with  regard  to  higher  education.  Poor  Law, 
etc.,  grants  are  made,  which  really  represent  contribntion 
for  services  rendered  to  the  country  in  general,  a contri- 
bution to  which,  of  course,  the  Boroughs  contribute  their 
share  through  the  imperial  taxes. 

Moreover,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Counties  derive 
benefit  from  Borough  expenditure  on  main  roads,  etc. 
Indeed,  in  modern  and  inter-connected  communities,  such 
as  those  of  this  country,  the  expenditure  of  neighbouring 
Authorities  must  confer  mutual  benefits  and  imply  a 
certain  proportion  of  balance. 

82.  This  balance  or  equilibrium  may  not  be  perfect, 
but  perfection  cannot  be  given  to  it  by  the  methods  of 
compensation  advocated  by  the  Counties  without  doing 
serious  injury  and  injustice  in  individual  cases,  to  the 
already  over-burdened  and  high-rated  urban  populations 
in  the  Boroughs. 

In  any  ease,  the  Counties’  scheme  of  remedy  can  only 
make  piecemeal  adjustments  where  County  Boroughs  are 
set  up  or  boundaries  are  altered. 

It  cannot  touch  the  large  extent  of  their  own  complaint 
as  to  the  incidence  of  highway  expenditure  in  relation  to 
existing  County  Boroughs,  except  by  a partial  adjust- 
ment when  they  extend  their  areas. 

The  County  Councils’  case,  as  disclosed  both  by  their 
preliminary  memorandum  and  the  evidence  of  their 
witnesses,  is  two-fold  : — 

First : To  hedge  round  the  possibility  of  future  County 
Borough  extensions  and  creations  with  such  restrictive 
conditions  that  they  can  only  be  allowed  in  “ exceptional 
oases”  (para.  25  of  Counties’  Preliminary  Memorandum), 
and 

Secondly  : To  press  for  much  heavier  compensation  to 
rectify  the  grievances  which  they  have  alleged  through 
their  witnesses,  particularly  on  main  roads  and  education. 

May  I call  attention  to  the  dilemma  which  arises  out 
of  their  suggested  financial  remedy  ? 

If  they  were  successful  in  persuading  the  Commission 
to  find  in  their  favour  on  both  points  the  oneronsness  of 
the  new  conditions  would  tend  so  to  restrict  the  number 
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of  cases  that  the  suggested  finaucial  reinedy  would  seldom 
operate,  and,  therefore,  would  only  in  exceptional  cases 
touch  the  general  inequity  which  they  allege. 


15.804.  {BIr.  Pritchard)  : This  part  of  your  memo- 
randum, I thinli  you  told  me,  you  had  not  prepared 
until  you  found  that  the  County  Councils  were  seri- 
ously going  to  contest  the  settlement  arrived  at  in 

1913? ^No.  I think,  as  a matter  of  policy,  the 

County  Boroughs  did  not  wish  to  raise  the  question 
of  financial  adjustment  and  re-open  the  issue  which 
they  thought  was  settled  by  the  Act  of  1913.  It  is 
only  because  the  County  Councils  now  ask  for  a re- 
versal of  that  settlement  that  we  contend  that  even 
the  Act  goes  too  far. 

16.805.  {Chairman) ; That  is  paragraph  64  P Then, 
in  paragraph  65,  I think  you  give  your  reasons,  do 
you  not? — Yes. 

16.806.  And  in  paragraph  66  you  tell  us  again  what 
you  have  just  mentioned? — ^Yes.  I think  in  fairness 
to  the  County  Councils  that  I ought  to  say,  on  the 
last  few  words  of  the  first  sub-paragraph  of  para^ 
graph  65,  that  very  little  has  happened  since  the 
Devonshire  Committee  “ except  the  cumulative  effect 
of  cases,”  that  I do  agree  that  the  growth  of  traffic 
on  main  roads  is  a new  piece  of  evidence  to  which 
due  weight  ought  to  he  given. 

15.807.  Especially  the  heavy  lorry  traffic? — ^Yes. 

16.808.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : And  in  connection  with 
that,  of  course,  the  institution  of  the  Road  Fund  and 
the  finance  of  that  Fund? — ^Yes;  that  is  all  part  of 
the  circumstanoesi  which  have  to  he  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

15.809.  {Chairman) : Then,  in  paragraphs  67,  68,  69 
and  70,  you  tell  us  of  the  Derby  Commission  ?— Yes. 

16.810.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) ; Paragraph  70,  I think, 
is  rather  important?  You  point  out  there,  speaking 
generally,  that  prior  to  the  Act  of  1888  there  had 
been  cases  of  adjustment  of  areas,  or  alteration  of 
areas,  under  the  law  to  which  I refei'red  in  my  pre- 
vious question  to  you  when  I spoke  of  the  Pai'lia- 
mentary  succession? — ^Yes. 

15.811.  But  in  none  of  those  cases  was  there  ever 
any  adjustment  of  the  kind  that  comes  forward  now? 
— No  compensation. 

15.812.  There  was,,  of  course,  adjustinent  of  capi- 
tal liabilities,  of  jointly  owned  property  and  that 
kind  of  thing? — Certainly. 

16.813.  But  nothing  in  the  nature  of  what  we  used 
to  know  before  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Committee 
as  compensation  for  loss  of  rateable  value? — Not  at 
all,  to  my  knowledge. 

15.814.  And  that  “ compensation  for  loss  of  rate- 
able value  ” is  a phrase  xvhioh  came  in  to  describe 
compendiously  what  took  place  xxnder  Lord  Derby’s 
Comiiiission?  When  it  came  before  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire’s  Committee  Sir  Harcourt  Clare  had  in- 
vented the  phrase  “ compensation  for  increase  of 
burden,”  xvhioh  had  a much  more  pleasant  sound? — 
Yes. 

16.816.  That  xvas  one  of  his  master-strokes,  I think? 
— Yes,  I think  xve  agree  it  was. 

15.816.  {Chairman)  : Then  in  paragraph  71  you  go 
on  with  the  further  account  of  the  Derby  Com- 
missioners, and  in  paragraph  72  we  get  the  point 
that  compensation  for  lose  of  rateable  value  is  not 
in  the  Report? — That  is  so. 

15.817.  {Sir  Leivis  Beard)  : I think  you  attach  im- 
portance to  these  quotations  from  the  judgments  of 
the  Law  Lords  in  the  diffei’ent  cases?  attach  some 
importance  to  them.  I assume  that  the  Commission 
have  read  them ; I do  not  want  to  I’cpeat  myself  at 
all. 


15.818.  They  seem  to  state  in  vei'y  clear  and  able 
language  a principle  which  the  Municipalities  are 
contending  for,  and  always  have  contended  for,  and 
did  contend  for  before  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Com- 
mittee.?— Yes.  I think  they  show  that  the  idea  of 
compensation  for  loss  of  rateable  value  is  due  entii-ely 
to  a imisapplication  of  law  and  a misinterpretation 
of  an  Act  of  Paidiament,  aixd  that  the  County  Councils 
got  into  the  favourable  position  of  receiving  such 
compensation  merely  by  a mistake  of  a Commission, 
and  having  got  that  and  become  so  accustomed  to  it, 
they,  not  perhaps  much  to  our  surprise,  are  anxious 
to  keep  as  much  as  possible. 

16.819.  {Chairman)  : Then  in  paragraph  73  we  get 
to  the  effect  of  these  decisions,  which  xvas  to  re- 
establish the  law  in  its  older  form? — Yes. 

15.820.  No  compensation  for  loss  of  rateable  value? 
— That  is  so. 

15.821.  And  then  those  decisions  produced  the 
Devonshire  Committee? — They  produced  rather  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  County  Councils,  and  they 
agitated  for  a fresh  inquiry  to  give  them  hack  xvhat 
they  were  losing. 

16.822.  Then  paragraph  74  elaborates  that? — Yes. 

15.823.  Then  we  come  to  the  decision  of  the  Devon- 
shire Committee,  and  that  is  the  decision  which  I 
think  you  are  contending  should  be  left  as  it  is 
without  alteration,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

15.824.  As  the  legislation  of  1913,  of  course,  gives 
effect  to  it? — Yes.  I would  like  just  to  call  attention 
to  paragraph  74,  which  shoxvs  how  the  County  Councils 
Association,  hefore;  this  inquiry  xvas  mooted,  expressed 
themselves  as  being  quite  satisfied  with  that  finding, 
and  I might  say  that  Sir  Harcourt  Clare,  as  recently 
as  1919,  gave  exddence,  I think  it  waq  on  a Lancashii-e 
and  Cheshire  Bill,  in  which  he  said  hoxv  satisfactory 
the  results  of  the  Devonshii'e  Committee  xvere  to  the 
Counties  genei-ally,  and  also  that,  in  his  view,  tliey 
v/ere  perfectly  equitable. 

15,826.  {Sir  Lewis  Beared):  Was  that  a case  in 
which  the  Cheshire  County  Council  were  claiming 
compensation  from  the  Lancashire  County  Council, 
and  he  was  resisting  it? — ^Yes. 

15.826.  The  hoot  xvas  on  the  other  leg?— I have 
some  quotations  to  which  I xvould  like  to  refer. 

16.827.  I think  it  xvas  the  adjustment  of  boundary 
between  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Manchester.?— Yes;  it  was  adjoining  the 
canal. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  xvas  adjoining  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal,  and  the  course  of  the  Mersey,  xvhich  was 
the  old  boundary,  had  become  very  awkward,  and 
they  xvere  taking  the  Ship  Canal  as  the  boundary 
instead  of  the  Mersey? 

(Mr.  Lloyd)  : That  is  so ; they  substituted  the  new 
canal  for  the  old  Mersey. 

15.828.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : The  result  was  that  a 
certain  area  xvas  transferred  from  Cheshire  to  Lan- 
cashire?— ^Yes.  It  is  Local  Government  Board’s  Pro- 
visional Order  Confirmation  (No.  4)  Act,  1919,  and 
the  questions  and  answei's  of  Sir  Harcourt  Clare  to 
xvhich  I call  attention  I see  are  to  some  extent  in 
exainination-in-chief  by  Mr.  Honoratus  Lloyd, 

questions  40,  141,  245  to  248,  and  258. 

(40).  (Mr.  Lloyd):  When  the  Act  of  19L3  was 
passed  the  conditions  xvere  different  ami  yon  felt 
justified  in  going  forward? — Yes,  1 think  on  the 
xvhole  the  Act  of  1913  is  a very  fair  and  equitabhx 
solution  of  the  difficulties. 

•>(■**** 

(14.1).  (Mr.  Freeman) : You  say  tlie  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1913  has  entirely  altered  the  position 
hy  giving  an  equitable  basis  of  adjustment,  and 
therefore  you  oeuld  come  in  without  waiting  for 
the  assent  of  Cheshire.  You  have  not  always 
regarded  that  Act  as  so  very  satisfactory  ?-^I  have 
always  regarded  the  Act  of  1913  as  satisfactory. 

***** 
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(245) .  (Mr.  Lloyd) : My  learned  friend  .sug- 
gested to  you  that  while  you  are  now  saying  that 
3'ou  had  avoided  any  action  against  the  will  of  the 
Cheshire  County  Council  until  the  Financial 
Adjustments  Act,  1913,  was  paseed,  you  had,  in 
fact,  attended  j deputation  with  a view  tc 
showing  your  dissatisfaction  with  the  Financial 
Adjustments  Act  of  1913.  Is  there  anything  in 
that  at  all? — ^Nothing  at  all;  it  was  on  the  general 
question  of  the  extension  of  County  Boroughs. 

(246) .  As  a matter  of  fact  the  Counties  had 

taken  a very  active  part  in  bringing  about  the 
Financial  Adjustments  Act? — Yes:  it  was  a 

scheme  I prepared  myself,  the  County  Councils 
Association  approved  of  it,  and,  after  a deal  of 
trouble,  we  got  a Joint  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  appointed; 
they  investigated  the  whole  thing;  I was  two 
days  in  the  witness  box  and  they  practically 
passed  the  scheme. 

(247) .  Again  my  learned  friend  may  say  that  he 
gets  two  witnesses  because  before  that  Joint  Com- 
mittee you  appeared  as  the  leading  witness  on 
behalf  of  the  Counties,  and  I ihad  the  misfortune 
to  appear  as  counsel  for  the  towns  and  Boroughs, 
so  that  we  discussed  it  pretty  freely  then,  and  the 
Joint  Committee  put  in  their  Report  which 
resulted  in  the  Financial  Adjustments  Act  of 
1913?— Yes. 

(248) .  Have  you  endeavoured  in  any  way  to 
alter  that  ? No,  and  I do  not  think  it  ought 
to  be  altei'od;  I think  it  is  fair. 

^ * 


(258).  It  may  be  a large  amount  or  it  may  be 
a small  ^ amount.  Assuming  for  the  moment 
that  it  is  a large  amount,  whatever  it  is,  it  is 
subjwt  to  the  Financial  Adjustment? — Yes,  and 
it  will  be  equitably  dealt  with  as  in  the  opinion 
of  Parliament  is  (right,  because  Parliament  passed 
the  Act  of  1913  to  meet  these  cases. 


15.829.  (Chairman) : Passing  now  to  paragraph  76, 
I think  yoxi  have  talked  about  this  before?  li 
is  the  question  which  was  raised  earlier  in  youi 
evidence  as  to  the  attitude  which  would  be  observe^ 
by  pa,rties  to  these  matters?  You  have  told  us  aboui 
that  in  your  earlier  evidence? — Yes.  I would  like  tc 

extent,  my  Lord,  and  to  suggest 
that  there  are_  a good  many  analogies  which  I thtnl 
show  that  it  IS  not  reasonable  at  all  to  treat  this 
question  of  financial  adjustment  as  a commercial  pro- 
position  Take  the  ordinary  case  of  a family  partner- 
ship  These  are,  after  all,  family  partnerships  in 
local  government.  An  outgoing  meimber  in  a familj 
partnership  is  not  expected  to  compensate  the 
remaining  family  partners  for  the  loss  of  the  income 
which  he  would  have  earned  for  them  if  he  had 
remained  a member.  Or  take  the  relationship  between 
the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies;  there  are  a 
number  of  legislative  precedents  for  that,  and  I dc 
not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  claimed,  and  I should 
he  very  sorry  to  hear  that  it  ever  were  claimed  by  the 
Mother  Country  that,  wlhen  a Colony  grows  up  tc 
autonomy,  it  should  be  expected  by  the  Imperia: 
Parliament,  as  the  price  for  autonomy,  to  compensate 
the  Mother  Country. 

15.830.  Surely  that  is  rather  a diflrerent  point?— 
Is  it,  my  Lord — I mean  by  analogy? 


15,830a.  a Crown  Colony  becoming  a Dominion  is 
rather  a different  thing  fri>m  a bit  being  taken  out  of 
the  internal  administration  of  one  homogeneous 
whole?  After  all,  the  Colony  is  financially  separate? 
—I  agree  that  there  are  a number  of  differences  which 
of  course  one  could  quote,  but  it  is  the  severance  of 
a family  relationship  wihich  is  established  as  a 
mutually  advantageous  arrangement. 


15,830b.  (Sir  George  Maedonogh)  : There  is  a funda- 
mental difference,  that  the  British  Treasury  does  not 
draw  any  revenue  from  the  Colonies?— I thought  that 


history  showed  that  we  very  often  did,  but  I do  not 
think  we  have  in  recent  times. 

15,830o.  In  recent  times,  anyway,  it  is  usually  the 
other  way  about? — Now,  certainly. 

16,830d.  That  the  Colony  is  an  expense  to  the 
British  Treasury? — Yes. 

15.831.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)-.  I see  here  in  Lord 
Davey’s  judgment,  which  my  eye  happened  to  catch 
ill  paragraph  72:  “The  very  object  of  the  scheme 
which  has  been  made  under  section  57  of  the  Act  is 
to  enable  the  present  appellants  to  rate  their  own 
district  and  expend  the  rate  so  raised  for  the  exclu- 
sive benefit  of  their  own  district  ”? — Yes. 

15.832.  “ In  flact,  when  one  speaks  of  the  severance 
of  an  administrative  -unit,  it  is  only  a compendious 
way  of  expressing  this  result  ” ? Is  it,  in  your 
experience,  one  of  the  reasons  which  sometimes  lead 
to  an  extension,  or  the  oreatioii,  of  a County  Borough, 
tllat  an  area  is  being  rated  in  excess  of  the  services 
which  it  receives? — Oh,  clearly. 

15.833.  The  inequity  of  the  present  rating  arrange- 
ments, which,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  boundary 
of  the  district,  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  alteration  ? — 
Yes. 

16.834.  The  effect  of  compensation  is  to  perpetuate 
to  la  certain  extent  that  state  of  things,  the  inequity 
of  which  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  a change  being 
desired? — ^Yes.  I think  I gave  evidence  this  morning 
that  in  the  case  of  Southport  that  was  about  £4,000 
a year;  I believe  in  the  case  of  Eastbourne  it 
a.,mounted  to  £12,000  a year. 

15.835.  That  is  one  of  the  points  which  the  Law 
Lords  discussed  and  presented  opinions  on  in  these 
cases  ? — ^Yes.  And  Lord  Robertson  expresses  it  in  this 
way,  I think,  just  as  you  are  doing:  “ On  the  con- 
trary, I should  suppose  that  in  some  cases  at  least  one 
of  the  reasons  why  a new  Uriban  District  is  set  up  is 
because  the  rating  is  unfair,  and  would  be  made  more 
equitable  by  dividing  the  rating  area  into  two,”  and 
then  “ having  grown  into  a self-contained  community, 
are  made  to  pay  for  things  they  have  no  interest  in.” 

16.836.  That  was  a case  of  creating  an  Urban 
District,  not  a County  Borough? — ^Yes. 

15.837.  That  was  the  case  that  laid  down  the 
principle,  and  that  was  followed  in  the  West  Hartle- 
pool case? — That  was  the  case  which  led  up  to  the 
same  question  being  decided  with  regard  to  the 
Counties  and  County  Boroughs  by  the  West 
Hartlepool  decision. 

16.838.  (Chairman) : Then  when  we  come  to  the 
question  of  main  roads,  I think  you  dealt  with  this 
on  your  paragraph  45,  when  you  were  dealing  with 
the  administration  of  main  roads? — Yes,  except  as  it 
arises  on  the  financial  adjustment. 

15.839.  Tlien  we  may  pass  on  to  paragraphs  78  and  79, 
dealing  also  with  main  roads,  and  panagraphs  80,  81 
and  82,  which  are  summarising  the  matter? — Yes. 
Well,  upon  those  the  submission  I make  is  this — 
Xierhaps  it  is  summarised  in  82 — that  the  County 
Councils  claim  that  the  incidence,  for  instance,  of  the 
cost  of  main  roads  is  such  as  to  put  a particularly 
heavy  burden  upon  them  as  compared  with  the 
burden  upon  County  Boroughs.  Class  I roads,  which 
are  very  much  whsat  main  roads  were,  get  their  con- 
tribution of  50  per  cent.,  and  Class  II  roads  25  per 
cent.,  from  the  Treasury;  and  my  observation  is  that 
the  relief  which  ought  to  be  given  as  between  urban 
(and  rural  areas  should  be  given  through  these  grants 
rather  than  by  processes  of  piecemeal  financial  adjust- 
ment. I cannot  see  how,  if  the  balance  is  not  fair  at 
present,  it  can  ever  be  rectified  by  a series  of  financial 
adjustments  consequent  merely  upon  certain 
alterations  taking  place  in  certain  exceptional, 
if  you  like,  areas ; and  more  than  that,  the 
County  Councils’  case  also  is  that  they  are  to  put 
up  as  many  limitations  aa  they  can  to  restrict  the 
number  of  alteriations  of  urban  areas  as  much  as 
possible;  so  that  the  more  they  restrict  the  number 
of  these  cases  that  can  arise,  in  the  fewer  instances 
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will  thieir  adjustment  be  made  applioable  to  all,  and 
therefore , their  remedy  on  finance  is  reduced  to  a 
very  small  number  of  cases,  proportionately  as  they 
are  successful  in  persuading  Parliament  to  make  these 
extensions  or  creations  of  County  Boroughs  fewer 
and  fewer. 

16,840  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : In  other  words,  if  they 
cut  down  extensions  they  will  get  no  compensation? 
—Yes. 

16.841.  So  the  present  arrangement  which  they 
have  complained  of  as  unjust  will  continue? — Yes. 

15.842.  (Mr.  Biddell) : They  were  alleging  that  the 
injustice  was  accentuated  in  the  case  of  each  exten- 
sion, I suppose,  and  that  therefore  the  fewer  exten- 
sions the  less  the  addition  to  their  financial  grievance? 
— Yes;  and  against  that  1 think  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  if  the  extensions  are  more  considerable,  they 
will  take  away  the  very  burdensome  part  of  these 


main  roads  and  so  reduce  the  County  burdens;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  balance,  if  it  is  to  be  adjusted 
at  all,  instead  of  being  adjusted  in  this  way  ought 
to  he  adjusted  by  a more  scientific  provision,  if  it  is 
necessary,  of  the  grants  for  those  roads  which  per- 
form common  services;  and  similarly,  for  education, 
if  the  same  considerations  apply  at  all. 

15.843.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : In  other  words,  if  the 

maintenance  were  made  a national  charge  the  diffi- 
culty would  be  gone? — It  would  be  gone  then  in 
respect  of  that  class  of  main  roads;  it  would  simply 
then  apply  in  a lees  degree  to  the  secondary  roads, 

16.844.  (Mr.  Biddell) : That  involves,  of  course, 
increased  central  control? — Yes';  that  is  the  difficulty 
of  it. 

(Chairman) : We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
Mr.  Jarratt;  you  have  put  it  so  clearly  and  have  been 
most  helpful  in  your  memorandum. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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Phesent  : 


The  Eabl  of  ONSLOW, 

Lietjt.-Gbn.  Sie  GEORGE  MACDONOGH,  K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G. 

Slk  LEWIS  BEARD. 

Sie  WALTER  NICHOLAS. 

Hon.  Sie  ARTHUR  MYERS. 


Mr.  Aethoe  Collins,  E.S.A. 

(Chairman) : We  begin  to-day  with  paragraph  20 
of  yonr  memorandum,  “ Price  of  Antonomy  for 
Towns.” 

Peice  op  Autonomy  poe  Towns. 

20.  In  this  connection,  reference  is  made  to  the 
following  features  of  these  cases  arising  in  practice  : — • 

(а)  No  matter  how  poor  the  town  (as  tested  by 

population  in  relation  to  rateable  assess- 
ments, or  by  pauperised  persons,  or  by 
inadequacy  of  public  services,  or  by  all 
these  and  other  tests)  there  is  always  a 
claim  for  compensation  to  the  County 
whenever  a County  Borough  is  created, 
and  moreover  such  a claim  can  generally 
be  made  good,  for  reasons  which  will 
presently  be  mentioned. 

(б)  In  all  the  financial  adjustments  dealt  with 

by  me,  acting  either  for  a County  Council 
or  for  a County  Borough,  a claim  for  com- 
pensation for  the  addition  of  a County 
area  to  an  existing  County  Borough  com- 
prises in  a substantial  degree  a claim  for 
loss  of  profit  by  the  County  from  the  severed 
area  attributable  to  a lower  standard  of 
public  administration  in  the  added  area 
than  in  the  County  Borough. 

(c)  In  no  case,  save  one,  has  any  tangible  evidence 

been  forthcoming  that  the  disturbance  of 
County  government  was  a noticeable 
feature  of  the  alteration  of  the  boundaries. 

(d)  If  towns  were  to  remain  under  the  County 

Council  until  the  town  population  reached 
in  any  one  case  (say)  200,000  or  250,000, 
dislocation  of  County  government  would 
undoubtedly  be  serious  and  might  even  be 
fatal. 

(e)  The  financial  adjustment  alone  in  such  a 

case  would  be  so  serious  a matter  that,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  quite  impracticable  to  con- 
template it  without  hopeless  financial 
dislocation. 

(/)  This  dislocation  might  be  expected  in  some 
degree  if  about  200,000  population  were 
taken  out  of  a comparatively  small  County 
to  add  to  one  or  more  County  Boroughs, 
although  a case  of  this  kind  can  only  be 
considered  according  to  its  own  circum- 
stances, but  certainly  the  establishment  of 
a new  form  of  government  for  a self-con- 
tained town  of  260,000  population  in  the 
advanced  local  government  conditions  of 
to-day  would  strain  the  resources  of  that 
town  as  well  as  the  country  within  the 
County. 

21.  In  brief,  therefore,  my  opinion  is  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  increase  of  the  population  limit 


O.B.E.,  in  the  Chair. 

Me.  W.  R.  BUCHANAN  RIDDELL. 

Me.  E.  HONORATUS  LLOYD,  K.C. 

Me.  Harry  g.  pritchard. 

Lieut.-Col.  SEYMOUR  WILLIAMS. 

Me.  MICHAEL  HESELTINE,  C.B.  (Secretary). 
Me.  J.  a.  LAWTHER,  M.B.E.  (Assistant  Secretary). 

.,  recalled  and  further  examined. 

to  (say)  200,000  persons  is  the  same  as  removing 
entirely  the  present  limit  of  50,000;  the  200,000  figure 
has  little  or  no  value  of  itself,  and  only  adds  in  due 
time  to  the  administrative  difficulties  of  which  the 
Counties  appear  at  present  to  complain. 

22.  In  my  opinion,  however,  financial  difficulties 
on  such  an  assumed  course  of  events  are  equally 
important  with  the  administrative,  and  knowing  the 
profits  which  in  typical  cases  have  been  and  are 
being  made  by  the  Counties  out  of  the  towns  and 
the  fringes  of  towns,  the  financial  consequences  of 
keeping  the  town  in  the  County  after  it  has  passed 
60,000  population  would  be  so  serious  to  the  towns 
that  the  tribunal  would  (in  my  view)  be  impressed 
by  evidence  available  for  them  if  this  proposal  should 
primd  facie  merit  their  serious  consideration. 


15.845.  (Chairman)  : You  have  certain  points  which 
you  wish  to  bring  forward  which  arise  with  regard 
to  this  ■ question  ? 'We  will  take  sub-paragraph  (a) 
first? — I thought  perhaps  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission might  be  helped  by  an  example  or  two  under 
that  heading? 

15.846.  You  wiU  give  a concrete  example,  com- 
paring the  rateable  value  with  the  population? — 
Yes. 

16.847.  And  then  the  claim  for  oomipensation  .P — I 
think  it  is  rather  a useful  example  of  the  fact  that  no 
matter  how  poor  the  town  may  be,  immediately  it  is 
severed  from  the  County  there  is  a very  substantial 
claim  before  me  for  compensation  for  increase  of 
burden.  1 propose  to  make  one  or  two  quotations 
from  the  Wakefield  case.  The  Wakefield  case  is  at 
present  under  discussion  and  may  perhaps  go  to 
arbitration.  I am  expressing  no  opinion  whatever 
upon  the  merits  of  the  claim;  it  would  be  not  only 
unwise,  but  most  injudicious,  to  do  so  from  .the 
point  of  view  of  the  Wakefield  Corporation;  but,  as 
an  example  of  the  volume  of  the  claim  which  is 
made  in  these  oases,  the  Wakefield  case  may  be 
helpful  to  the  members  of  the  Commission.  Wake- 
field had  a population  on  the  appointed  day  of 
53,000  persons;  it  had  a rateable  value  on  the 
appointed  day  of  less  than  a quarter  of  a million 
pounds,  which  means  that  the  assessment  per  head 
of  the  population  was  less  than  £5.  The  claim  is  for 
severance  of  that  area,  which,  as  members  of  the 
Commission  will  probably  know  who  are  aware  of 
the  conditions  of  Wakefield,  is  an  old  industrial 
town,  far  from  wealthy.  The  claim  in  that  case,  for 
a town  of  the  kind  that’  Wakefield  is,  going  out  of 
the  County  amounts  to  £141.343,  and  in  the  main 
that  claim  arises  for  the  difference  between  the  con- 
tribution made  by  Wakefield  to  the  County  and  the 
expense  of  the  County  in  Wakefield  on  main  roads, 
higher  education,  officers’  salaries,  and  general 
County  purposes. 
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15.848.  (Col.  Williams)  : Does  that  include  any 

capital  sums? — I will  give  it  you  separately 
Apart  from  loans  transferred  automatically  under 
the  Order,  the  claim  for  increase  of  burden  as  such 
is  £135,000 — purely  increase  of  burden — ^aiid 

adjustments  in  respect-  of  property  shared,  and  so 
on,  are  £7,000,  making  up  the  difference,  but  the 
increase  of  burden  is  the  substantial  part  of  tlie 
claim,  and  that  is  £135,000,  which  is  equivalent  to 
a capital  sum  representing  one-half  of  the  assess- 
able value  of  the  town. 

15.849.  How  many  years’  purchase  ? — Fifteen  years’ 
purchase  of  everything,  on  the  ground  presumably 
that  that  would  be  a permanent  burden.  The  claim, 
as  prepared  in  its  present  form  by  Mr.  Keen,  brings 
into  reckoning  for  consideration  by  the  arbitrator, 
not  only  the  expenses  up  to  the  appointed  day, 
but  perhaps  members  of  the  Commission  who  have 
asked  questions  as  to  the  fairness  or  unfairness  of 
limiting  the  arbitrator’s  review  to  circumstances  up 
to  the  appointed  day  may  notice  with  interest  that 
this  claim  for  an  appointed  day  in  1914  brings  before 
the  arbitrator  the  expenditure  up  to  1923. 

15.850.  The  transfer  took  place  in  1914  .P — Yes. 

16.851.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  have  given  us  a 
figure  of  roughly  £6  per  head  ae  the  assessable  value 
of  Wakefield? — Yes. 

16.852.  Will  you  tell  us  how  that  compares  with 
the  average,  and  other  figures,  to  show  whether  it 
is  a high  or  low  figure? — have  not  the  details  of 
the  general  average  in  my  head,  but  I do  know 
that  the  average  of  the  County  of  the  West  Riding 
— indeed  I think  I Save  the  figures  here — is  con-  ■ 
siderably  higher.  For  example,  the  whole  of  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorlmhire,  inclusive  of  Wakefield, 
had  a population  of  1,400,(K)0,  with  an  assessment 
at  the  appointed  day  for  County  purposes  of  eight 
and  a half  million  pounds.  That  is  just  about  £6 
per  head  of  the  population  on  the  average  of  the 
whole  of  the  West  Riding,  compared  with  less  than 
£5  per  head  in  the  Borough  of  Wakefield. 

16.853.  Is  that  your  experience,  that  the  average 
assessable  value  in  Counties  is  substantially  more 
than  it  is  in  Boroughs? — ^Yes. 

16.854.  We  can  go  into  the  cause  of  that,  or  the 
reasons  which  lead  to  it,  in  a moment,  but  I have 
some  figures  here  given  in  a return  from  the  Ministry 
of  Health.  It  is  1921,  Command  Paper  1155  P— I re- 
member it  quite  well. 

16.855.  It  says  there  that  the  average  amount  of 

assessable  value  per  head  of  population  ranges  in  the 
County  Boroughs  in  1920-21  from  £3  6s.  in  Dudley  to 
£9  8s.  in  Eastbourne  and  £9  16s.  in  Blackpool.  I 
think  there  are  special  circumstances  in  Eastbourne 
and  Blackpool?— Yes.  I think  Colonel  Williams 

asked  me  the  last  time  what  the  general  facts  were, 
and  I said  that,  excluding  seaside  towns,  the  average 
assessable  value  per  head  in  the  towns  was  below  the 
average  assessable  value  in  the  County. 

15,866.  Would  Wakefield  run  about  the  average? — 
Wakefield  is  a little  better  than  the  average.  We 
reckon  that  for  an  industrial  County  Borough  of  this 
size  an  asses.sable  value  of  £5  per  head  is  quite  good. 

16.857.  You  will  find  that  whenever  the  population 
is  congested  the  assessable  value  per  head  goes  down? 
—Yes. 

15.858.  So  that  a town,  generally  speaking,  has 
always  a lower  a-ssessable  value  than  the  surrounding 
Rural  Districts'?— Yes,  and  here  you  have  a case— 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  I quot^  it — in  which  the 
average  assessable  value  per  head  of  the  population, 
which  represents  their  rateable  wealth  from  the  local 
government  point  of  view,  is  considerably  less  than  it 
is  in  the  County,  and  as  you  expect  expenditure  to 
follow  population  and  rateable  capacity  to  follow 
assessment,  you  would  expect  on  the  face  of  it  that 
Wakefield  would  have  a claim  against  the  County 
Council,  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  claim  made  by 
the  County  Council  against  a town  like  Wakefield  is 
in  this  particular  case  well  over  one-half  the  whole  of 
the  town’s  assessable  value  in  a capital  sum. 


(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I would  like  to  clear  my 
mind  on  one  point  P Of  course,  you  are  dealing  with 
assessable  value,  and  that  is  after  tlie  statutory  allow- 
ance for  agriculural  land? 

16.859.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Yes.  With  respect  to 
that,  the  assessable  value  in  a town,  of  course,  is 
very  nearly  equal  to  the  rateable  value  p — Yes,  because 
there  is  very  little  agricultural  land  which  has  -a 
special  assessment. 

15.860.  Therefore  it  represents  a larger  proportion 
of  the  actual  value  of  the  property  tlian  it  does  in  tho 
County? — Yes,  but  as  I have  taken  assessable  value 
in  both  cases  Sir  Walter’s  point  is  met. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I agree. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I was  only  asking  for  infor- 
mation. 

15.861.  (Sir  Lewis  Bea/rd) : These  are  rather  techi- 
nal  points,  I -agree.  As  throwing  some  light  on  the 
question  raised  by  Mr.  Keen  yesterday,  does  the  fact 
that  the  population  bears  a larger  proportion  to  tho 
assessable  value  in  a congested  area  than  in  al  thinly 
populated  area  have  any  relation  in  your  mind  to  tho 
question  whether  rates  arc  high  or  low*? — Yes.  I 
should  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  about  that.  I 
am  trying  to  east  my  mind  back  to  a case  which  might 
help  the  Commission,  but  I think  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  crowded  condition  in  which  people  live  in 
towns  does  add  considerably  -to  the  administrative 
expenses;  it  involves  expenditure  out  of  the  local 
government  purse  on  problems  which  are  not  met 
with  in  the  country. 

15.862.  But,  apart  from  that,  there  is  the  fact  that 
the  assessable  value  per  head  of  the  population  is 
generally  lower,  -and  -does  that  involve  the  rates  being 
liigheT? — ^Yes.  You  may  take  it  that  the  lower  the 
assessable  value  per  head  of  the  people  the  higher  tho 
rates,  because  you  generally  find  expenditure  origi- 
nating per  capita,  and  then  it  is  subsequently  borne 
per  pound  of  assessment. 

15.863.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : It  amounts  to  this, 
that  in  a highly  industrial  district  the  working 
classes  live  in  houses  of  low  ra"toable  value,  but  they 
make  the  maximum  demand  on  the  public  .services? — 
Yes. 

16.864.  Education,  lighting,  and  so  onp — Yes. 

15.866.  Taking  my  own  district,  I do  not  think 
there  are  three  or  four  residences  of  a greater  rateable 
value  than  £50  per  annum? — 1 have  had  such  cases. 
We  had  a case  before  Lord  Kintore’s  Committee. 

16.866.  We  are  bound  to  deal  with  that  in  the 
second  part  of  the  inquiry? — It  is  very  important. 
Whether  you  want  further  evidence  on  it,  I do  not 
know. 

16.867.  (Chairman) : It  is  very  useful  to  be  brought 
up,  because  it  is  very  important?— In  the  case  of  the 
Widnes  extension  before  Lord  Kintore’s  Committee — • 
the  same  Committee  which  threw  out  the  Birkenhead 
Bill,  which  is  rather  a useful  connection  to  give — wo 
got  the  Widnes  extension  scheme  approved  by  Lord 
Kintore’s  Committee,  which  had  two  days  before 
thrown  out  the  Birkenhead  scheme,  and  one  of  the 
things  which  his  Lordship  confessed  impressed  him 
was  the  fact  that  in  Widnes  Borough,  and  in  the  ai-e.a 
we  proposed  to  take  in,  there  were  not  so  many 
houses  as  1 could  count  on  the  fingers  of  my  two 
hands  with  an  assessable  value  greater  than  £40 
or  £50  a year. 

15.868.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  Commission  are  not 
so  familiar  as  you  and  I are  with  the  amenities  of 
Widnes? — It  is  the  headquarters  of  tho  chemical 
industry,  of  the  United  Alkali  Company. 

16.869.  (Col.  Williams) : Would  you  agree  that 

every  working-class  house,  no  mat-ter  where  situated, 
contributes  less  through  its  rates  to  the  genei'al 
fundw  than  the  demands  caused  -by  it? — Yes.  I 
can  give  you  an  example  te.sted  by  those  of  us 
who  have  gone  into  the  question  with  some  amount 
of  precision,  although  you  cannot  get  the  figures 
absolutely.  In  the  average  case  of  a collier  or  a 
working  man  of  the  agricultural  or  labouring  classes 
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who  lives  in  a cottage  with  three  children,  the  cottage 
having  an  assessment  of  £10  a year  or  less,  the  whole 
of  the  rates  he  pays  do  not  pay  for  the  education 
alone  of  his  children  in  an  elementary  school. 

15.870.  Every  cottage  costs  about  £1  a year  more 
than  is  got  in  rates — I am  talking  of  pre-war?  Would 
that  be  about  it? — ^If  you  draw  the  line  at  £10,  that 
would  be  just  about  right.  You  had  in  pre-war  days 
to  get  an  assessable  value  on  a house  of  not  less  than 
£18,  speaking  generally,  before  it  paid  its  way. 

16.871.  (Chairman) : An  £18  limit  before  the  warp 
—Yes.  I should  think  to-day  it  would  not  be  less 
than  £26. 

15.872.  (Col.  Williams) : It  comes  to  this,  that 
unless  you  have  a balanced  community  of  good-clags 
property  and  poor-class  property,  the  district  suffers 
very  badly  on  the  rateable  question? — I think  that 
puts  it  excellently.  It  must  be  a well-balanced  dis- 
trict or  you  get  very  high  rates,  and  one  of  the 
standing  examples  of  that  necessity  for  a balance  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Welsh  valleys,  with  which  Sir 
Walter  is  so  familiar.  The  explanation  why  in  some 
of  these  Welsh  places  rates  of  20s.  or  80s.  in  the  pound 
are  not,  generally  speaking,  extravagant,  as  the 
result  of  my  own  investigations,  is  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  the  assessments;  especially  when  the  coal 
trade  is  bad  and  when  the  mining  assessments  are 
down,  they  have  not  the  assessable  value  per  head  otf 
the  population  over  whioh  to  spread  their  expendi- 
ture. 

15,8/3.  (Chairman) : Therefore  the  rates  must  go 
up  ? — Yes. 

16,874.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  In  other  words, 
acres  make  no  demand  upon  services,  but  they  are 
assessed  ? — Yes. 

15.876.  With  regard  to  the  workman’s  cottage  as  a 
rule  workmen  have  fairly  large  families.? — Yes.  ’ 

16.876.  And  those  children  have  to  be  educated, 
and  that  is  the  explanation? — Yes. 

15.877.  And  the  rateable  value  is  £10  per  house  ?— 
Yes. 

= Following  the  point  about 
the  balancing  of  the  community,  that  does  account 
for  the  desire  of  some  of  the  County  Boroughs  to 
acquire  from  the  County  area  some  of  the  better-class 
districts  on  their  border?— I do  not  think  that  could 
be  denied.  The  Boroughs  aa  a whole  find  themselves 
111  this  position,  in  these  days  when  population  is 
deliberately  being  dispersed  from  the  centre  with 
more  or  less  of  an  overspill  in  nearly  all  the  large 
towns,  that  that  overspill,  as  you  might  naturally 
suppose,  is  the  population  which  is  least  confined. 
In  the  congested  districts',  because  of  working  condi- 
tions, the  men  do  not  move.  Take,  for  instance, 
a,  inaii  who  is  living  opposite  a mill  where  he  works ; 
he  is  the  least  disposed  to  move  into  the  counti-y.  The 
people  who  move  into  the  country  to  meet  the  desire 
for  the  spread  of  population  are  those  upon  whom  the 
town  relies  to  maintain  that  balance  which  we  are 
speaking  of. 

10.879.  {Ch(xiT7uo/fi) : A man  who  makes  money  in 
the  town  will  go  out  into  the  suburbs  in  order  to  get 
a nicer  residence,  and  he  will  'build  a large  house 
there  with  a high  assessable  value? — Yes. 

15.880.  And  he  will  leave  the  factory  and  all'  the 
people  employed  in  it,  for  whom  the  town  has  to 
pay? — Yes. 

16.881.  Therefore  the  natural  result  is  that  the 
town  seeks  to  get  back  its  own  wealthy  citizens  ? — 
That  is  right. 

15.882.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh)  : We  have  been 
talking  as  if  the  towns  consisted  of  nothing  'but  a 
collection  of  working-class  dwelling-houses;  surely 
that  is  not  the  condition  in  any  town  at  all?  The 

rates  are  levied  on  the  business  premises  as  well? 

That  is  so. 

15.883.  And  any  ordinary  town  has  a large  number 
of  shops  and  factories  which  have  a high  rateable 
value,  and  thereby  make  up  for  the  deficiency  caused 
by  the  working-class  dwellings  ? — Except  for  the  con- 
clusion of  your  statement,  I should  agree  with  it. 


It  depends  upon  the  facts  of  each  case  whether  there 
i.s  a sufficient  quantum  of  workshops,  machinery, 
shops,  factories,  and  so  on,  to  pro'vide  that  balance 
which  I think  the  Commission  have  now  got  in  their 
mind,  and  thereby  ensure  a moderate  rate. 

16.884.  But  the  picture  which  is  being  put  before 
us  was  that  a city  merely  consisted  of  a number 
of  these  very  low-rated  houses,  and  that  it  was 
difficult  to  see  bow  the  rates  could  pay  for  the 
services  whioh  were  required.? — If  that  impression  is 
in  the  mind  of  the  Commission  as  the  piotui'e  which 
I wish  to  draw,  I should  at  once  dissent  fi'oin  it.  I 
do  not  wish  to  convey  that  impi-ession  to  the  Com- 
mission at  all. 

16.885.  (Sir  Walter'  Nicholas)  : 1 .was  going  to  ask 
that  very  question.  In  fairness  to  the  industries  of 
the  district,  it  is  right  to  say  that,  notwithstanding 
these  great  demands  on  public  services  which  are 
necessitated  by  the  condition  of  things  we  have  been 
discussing,  taking  the  coal  industry,  for  example, 
the  industry  bears  a very  considerable  portion  of 
the  cost  of  performing  these  services  in  the  rates 
which  ai'e  levied  upon  the  undertakings  which  com- 
prise the  industry? — That  is  true. 

16.886.  I cannot  quite  agree  with  General 
Macdonogh  that  we  get  any  vei-y  iarge  rateable  value 
from  shopkeepers  in  our  industrial  towns? — That  is 
so. 

16.887.  But  the  industrial  undertakings  bear 
practically  half  'the  rates.  Take  water : there  are 
huge  deficiencies  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  water  in 
Wales,  because  they  have  to  go  far  afield,  and  the 
deficiency  is  made  up  by  a rate  in  aid,  as  we  term  it, 
which  is  levied  alike  upon  the  occupier  of  the 
cottage? — ^And  the  colliery  proprietor. 

15.888.  And  the  colliery  proprietor.  Therefore  they 
both  sihoulder  the  burden? — Yes.  I may  add  that  if 
General  Macdonogh  has  it  in  his  mind  that  I have 
myself  been  drawing  a picture,  or  asking  the 
Commission  to  accept  as  a fair  representation  of  the 
facts  a picture,  such  as  he  has  described,  of  a city 
filled  with  nothing  but  working-class  dwellings,  1 
should  not  seriously  make  that  statement. 

15.889.  (Chairman) : A city  consisting  of  nothing 
but  working-class  dwellings  is  an  anomaly  which 
could  not  exist? — That  is  so. 

15.890.  But  you  may  have  an  old  town  where  an 
industry  suddenly  springs  up,  and  factories  grow 
up,  outside?  Would  not  that  rather  lead  to  the 
result  that  the  town  would  become  the  dormitory  of 
the  factories? — ^That  is  exactly  one  of  the  elements 
in  the  position. 

(Chairman) : I mean  that  is  the  converse  of  the 
case? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : We  have  that  to  some  ex- 
tent. A coal  mine  may  be  sunk  and  the  population 
grow  up  round  the  coal  pit,  but  the  coal  is  worked 
in  another  parish,  and  while  it  is  the  other  parish 
■which  gets  the  'benefits  of  the  rates,  we  render  the 
public  services. 

15.891.  [Sir  Lewis  Bea/rd)  : Are  you  familiar  with 
the  case  of  Grays  and  the  Tilbury  Docks? — Yes. 

15.892.  That  was  a case  in  which  docks  were  con- 
structed in  a rural  area? — Yes. 

15.893.  And  the  people  who  worked  in  those  docks 
lived  in  an  adjoining  urban  area? — Yes. 

15.894.  And  the  result  was  that,  speaking  broadly 
and  subject  to  some  exceptions,  that  urban  area  had 
to  house  those  people;  it  had  all  that  small  pro- 
perty,  and  the  rateable  value  of  the  docks,  which  in 
fact  provided  all  the  money  for  everything,  was  en- 
tirely in  the  rural  districts? — That  is  so.  I should 
like  to  make  this  perfectly  plain,  that  I was  dealing 
with  this  matter  as  one  of  the  elements  which  had  to 
be  borne  in  mind  in  dealing  with  claims  for  com- 
pensation, and  only  in  that  sense.  I say  that  one 
of  the  elements  which  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  when 
dealing  with  claims  for  compensation  is  the  tendency 
to  disturb  this  fair  balance  of  ability  to  pay  for  the 
expenditure  by  the  migration  of  people  fr  om  tlie 
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centre;  and  tliat  migration  of  people  from  the  centre 
to  the  suburbs  is  always  first  confined  to  those  people 
who  are  best  able  to  pay.  The  same  is  equally  true  of 
a factory.  Take  Birmingham  and  Cadburys  as  a 
useful  example.  Cadburys  established  an  immense 
business  at  Bournville,  only  a mile  or  two  from  the 
centre  of  the  City,  but  outside  Birmingham,  and 
special  trains  were  run  daily  from  the  Birmingham 
stations  to  serve  Cadburys  workpeople.  _ But  Oad- 
burys  were  outside  the  City  till  the  extension  in  1911. 

16.895.  {Col.  Williams) : There  is  another  aspect 
of  that  question.  You  rather  complained  that  the 
factory  was  outside  the  City,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  factory  does  find  work  for  people  inside  the  City, 
and  enables  them  to  pay  rent  and  rate?— I am  not 
mentioning  it  as  a cause  of  complaint.  I am  not 
here  to  complain  of  anything.  I am  only  here 
to  give  the  Commission  the  facts. 

16.896.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Does  it  not  amount 
to  this,  that  every  case  has  to  be  examined  in  rela- 
tion to  its  special  circumstances? — Yes. 

16.897.  There  are  anomalies  on  both  sides? — ^Yes. 

15.898.  {Mr.  Biddell) : From  the  rating  point  of 
view,  the  ideal  comibination  is  not  so  much  what  Sir 
Ryland  Adkins  has  emphasised,  a combination  of 
rural  and  urban  areas,  but  the  combination  of  a 
high-rated  and  low-rated  area? — ^Yes. 

15.899.  And  those  two  things  are  not  necessarily 
the  same? — That  is  quite  right. 

■ 16,900.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh) ; In  paragraph  20 
you  have  given  the  hardships  from  which  a Borough 
suffers  when  it  seeks  to  be  converted  into  a.  County 
Borough? — ^Yes. 

15,901.  Is  there  not  this  difference  between  the 
County  and  the  Borough,  that  it  is  entirely  at  the 
free  wish  of  the  Borough  that  it  gets  itself  convei-ted 
into  a County  Borough,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
County,  if  it  is  unable  to  support  its  objections,  is 
forced  to  allow  the  County  Borough  to  be  taken  out 
of  it  ? I mean  the  Borough  must  weigh  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  thing.  One  of  the  matters  for  them  to 
consider  will  probably  be  whether  it  is  worth  their 
while  to  pay  compensation  for  burdens  which  the 
County  will  demand  from  them,  or  whether  it  would 
not  be  very  much  better  to  stay  as  they  are  as  part  of 
the  County? — The  answer  to  your  question  depends 
upon  the  two  phases  of  the  subject  which  you  have 
linked  together.  There  is  the  financial  and  there  is 
the  administrative  side  of  the  problem  which  present 
themselves  to  every  potential  County  Borough.  With 
regard  to  the  financial  side,  which  is  perhaps  pre- 
dominant in  my  mind,  there  is  another^  angle  from 
which  that  proposition  may  be  viewed,  and 
it  is  this,  that  the  longer  a Borough  remains  in 
the  County,  the  greater  amount  is  it  paying  beyond 
that  which  it  gets  in  benefit;  and  therefore  when  a 
Borough  comes  to  consider  an  application  for  County 
Borough  status,  one  of  the  things  it  has  in  mind  every 
time  is  that  while  it  has  to  pay  compensation  a,nd 
whether  it  likes  it  or  not  it  will  pay  compensation 
under  the  Act  of  1913 — is  it  better  for  it  to  cut  its 
losses  than  to  go  on  for  all  time  being,  as  they  would 
say,  bled  by  the  County  in  rates  and  not  fed  with  expen- 
diture? From  the  financial  point  of  view,  therefore, 
the  County  Boroughs  are  not  complaining  of  having 
to  pay  compensation.  I am  pointing  out  here  an 
example  of  what  good  the  compensation  is  to  the 
County  when  they  part  with  an  area  which  is  on  the 
face  of  it  largely  industrial  and  such  that  one  would 
not  expect  it  to  be  profitable  to  the  County.  Much 
as  County  Boroughs  dislike  the  Act  of  1913,  they 
would  rather  pay  up  in  the  form  of  compensation  and 
be  done  with  it  than  go  on  being  a source  of  surplus 
revenue  to  the  County,  without  having,  as  they 
believe,  adequate  services  rendered.  It  is  the  latter 
point  which  predominates  in  their  mind. 

16,902.  Still  the  point  is  that  the  Borough  may  or 
may  not  pay  as  it  chooses,  while  the  County  has  a 
burden  laid  upon  it  whether  it  likes  it  or  not  ? ^The 
County  has  a burden  laid  upon  it  whether  it  likes 
it  or  not,  if  you  agree,  and  if  the  members  of  the 


Commission  say,  that  the  County  has  a vested  right 
to  any  rateable  value  which  happens  to  come  within 
its  area,  no  matter  how  it  gets  there.  I will  be  quite 
frank  with  the  Commission;  I am  now  expressing 
my  own  personal  views,  and  I must  not  say  this  on 
behalf  of  the  Association,  but  if  the  members  of  this 
Commission  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  any  rate- 
able value  is  found  in  the  County  on  the  appointed 
day,  even  if  it  has  only  settled  there  the  day  before, 
as  for  instance  a factory  removed  from  the  city,  it 
is  to  be  deemed  to  entitle  the  County  for  all  time  to  be 
recouped,  and  that  is  a burden  for  which  the  Boroughs 
have  to  pay,  if  that  is  the  Commission’s  view,  I have 
no  answer  to  General  Macdonogh’s  question.  The 
Boroughs  have  the  option,  and  they  can  please  them- 
selves whether  they  exercise  it  or  not;  but  I do 
submit,  with  great  respect,  that  if  the  suggestion 
be  made  that  what  the  County  has  is  its  own,  no 
matter  how  it  got  it,  and  even  if  it  is  an  overspill 
from  the  Borough  it  is  entitled  to  regard  that  as  its 
property  for  all  time,  and  thereupon  is  in  a position 
to  say,  as  General  Macdonogh  said 

16.903.  No,  I have  not  said  anything  of  the  kind. 
You  are  making  a point  which  I have  never  raised- 
It  seems  to  me  entirely  a matter  for  the  arbitrator 
to  say  whether  there  is  a burden  or  not?  I am 
assuming  that  there  is  a burden,  and  I say  that 
that  burden,  if  it  is  proved  to  be  such,  is  on  the 
County  whether  it  likes  it  or  not,  while  it  is  entirely 
at  the  option  of  the  Borough  to  start  the  action  which 
results  in  its  having  to  pay  compensation  ?— Yes,  but 
it  still  remains  the  fact,  with  great  respect,  that 
only  if  the  Commission  think  that  that  rateable 
value  is  the  right  of  the  County,  no  matter  how  it 
got  there,  should  I be  justified  in  responding  to  your 
suggestion  with  an  affirmative  answer  that  it  would 
correctly  represent  the  position  in  this  matter. 

16.904.  {Col.  Williams) : You  say  if  the  rateable 
value  has  got  there,  no  matter  how?  ^Yes. 

16.905.  And  then  you  say  that  the  Borough  has  a 
sort  of  right  to  claim  that  it  should  come  out  of  the 
County,  because  the  rateable  value  is  created  by  the 
Borough?  Where  would  you  draw  the  line  on  that 
subject?  In  every  integral  part  of  the  country  the 
rateable  value  grows  or  becomes  greater  by  the  action 
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15,906.  You  could  not  possibly  have  the  situation 
that  a district,  because  it  was  growing  and  was  con- 
tributing more  to  the  County  general  fund  than  it 
was  actually  getting,  should  seek  to  be  severed? — 
I admit  that  in  my  answer  to  General  Macdonogh’s 
observation  I had  more  particularly  in  my  mind 
a Borough  trying  to  get  back  its  own  overspill,  but 
the  same  principle  applies — in  a lesser  degree,  1 

confess to  the  potential  County  Borough.  It  is  the 

fact  that  the  growth  in  the  rateable  capacity  of 
most  of  the  Boroughs  which  are  approaching  the 
County  Borough  level  of  40,000  or  50,000  population 
is  due  to  local  enterprise  and  not  to  County  enter- 


prise. 

15.907.  But  that  is  true  of  every  district,  whether 
it  is  large  or  small,  within  the  ambit  of  the  County  ? 
— More  or  less;  yes. 

15.908.  One  district  is  progressive  and  another  dis- 
trict is  backward  and  doe.s  not  go  ahead?— Yes. 

16.909.  But  you  do  not  suggest  that  a district 
which  is  progressive  should  seek  to  sever  itself  from 
the  County  because,  owing  to  its  progressivenese, 
its  rateable  value  is  increased? — No. 

15.910.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : The  growth  of  rate- 
able'value  is  due  to  individual  local  effort,  whether 
it  be  in  a village  or  a town? — No  doubt.  I think 
you  put  it  perfectly  correctly  a few  minutes  ago  in 
saying  that  the  circumstances  of  each  case  must  be 
considered,  and  that  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  lay 
down  any  general  rule  except  that  you  must  take 
local  circumstance.s  into  account.  But  whether  the 
case  be  considered  as  a special  one  or  as  a general 
one,  the  Borough  is  only  in  the  jmsition  of  being 
able  to  say:  “ We  will  now  choose  whether  we  will 
stay  in  the  County  or  whether  we  will  go  out  and  pay 
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our  compensation.”  To  that  extent  it  has  a choice 
where  the  County  Council  has  not,  hut  it  is  only  in 
that  position  because  it  has  to  face  once  and  for  all 
the  question  whether  its  local  enterprise,  when  it  has 
got  to  60,000  population,  shall  continue  to  add  to  the 
financial  resources  of  the  County,  or  whether  its  local 
enterprise  shall  add  to  the  financial  resources  of  the 
County  Borough  for  the  benefit  of  the  County 
Borough. 

16.911.  {Col.  WUliams)-.  I want  to  carry  that  a 
little  further.  AVhy  should  there  be  an  inherent 
right  in  a community,  say,  of  60,000  people,  to  get 
out  of  the  County  administration  because  it  pays  it 
to  do  so,  any  more  than  there  should  be  an  inherent 
right  in  a community  of  10,000  or  20,000  which 
would  find  it  pa.y  ? — It  has  not  as  an  inherent  right 
that  option  which  you  have  suggested  to  me.  I 
could  not  claim  it,  nor  do  I know  that  anybody  else 
could  claim  it,  as  an  inherent  right.  But  Parlia- 
ment has  laid  down  what  it  believes,  in  its  wisdom 
IS  the  dividing  line  between  local  autonomy  and 
being  submerged  in  a County  interest.  In  support 
of  the  Parliamentai-y  view  that  50,000  population  is 
about  the  right  level,  I quote  from  my  experience 
that  whenever  a town  is  approaching  50,000  in  popu- 
lation the  difference  between  its  contribution  and  its 
benefit  becomes  so  great  that  it  would  be  unfair,  as 
a ruling  principle  of  local  government  in  this 
country,  in  my  view,  to  permit  that  limit  to  be  ex- 
tended eenously,  say,  to.  100,000  or  200,000,  because  it 
would  be  carrying  too  far  the  principle  that  the 
towns  should  support  the  country. 

15.912. ^  On  what  .ground  do  you  say  that  a town 
approaching  50,000  population  is  becoming  more 

profitable  to  the  County  than  one  of,  say,  30  0001' 

Experience  shows  that  the  difference  between  a 
town  of  50,000  and  a town  of  30,000  in  point  of  area 
IS  very  little.  Whether  the  town  has  50,000 
population,  or  30,000  population,  it  has  approxi- 
mately the  same  length  of  main  roads,  and 
it  has  mostly  the  same  physical  features. 
Its  cost  of  government,  as  determined  by  its  local 
topography,  therefore,  is  approximately  the  same 
whether  it  has  30,000  or  50,000  population,  but  the 
fact  that  an  extra  20,000  persons  have  settled  there 
iind  have  brought  with  them  a substantial  increase 
111  the  population  adds  materially  to  the  contribu- 
tion, while  it  does  not  .add  materially  to  the  cost  of 
all  the  services  depending  upon  topography.  That 
is  the  point  which  is  sometimes  lost  eight  of. 

10.913.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : You  stereotype  both 

township  f 

1 K 7^  V'^®re  it  is  located.  It  arises  in  that  area. 

15.914.  You  do  not  look  at  any  benefit  which  the 
town  may  be  deriving  from  the  surrounding  country.!' 

think  Bourneonouth  could  exist 
If  the  County  were  not  doing  something  at  the  back 
of  Bournemouth? — Clearly  not. 

16.915.  Is  it  right  to  measure  the  benefit  which 
a particular  township  derives  merely  from  the 
ainount  which  is  expended  in  the  area  of  the  town- 
ship?—I should  never  go  as  far  as  that.  I shonld 
only  say  it  is  one  of  the  circumstances. 

16  916.  {Sir  Geon-oe  Macdonogh)-.  Dealing  with 
what  Sir  Walter  has  asked,  what  do  you  mean  by 
the  County  “bleeding”  a Borough  which  is 
approaching  a population  of  50,000?  Do  you  mean 
that  the  _ expenditure  of  the  County  within  the 
Borough  is  less  than  the  rates  which  the  County 
derives  from  the  Borough? — Almost  invariably 
15  917.  Mr.  Jarratt  told  us  yesterday,  'when 
speaking  on  the  subject  of  main  roads,  that  there 
was  a very  large  .amount  of  traffic  due  to  the 
Borough,  within  five  or  seven  miles  of  the 
Borough  boundary*.  If  that  is  the  c.ase,  surely  the 
(..ounty  is  not  bleeding  the  Borough  if  it  expends 
some  of  the  money  which  it  gets  from  the  Borouo-fi 
rates  in  the  upkeep  of  those  roads? — I should  agree 
that  there  was  something  in  that  in  principle. 
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15.918.  Therefore  the  bleeding  of  a Borough  is 
something  quite  different  from  the  difference  in 
amount  .between  the  rates  received  and  the  amount 
expended  by  the  County  within  the  Borough  ? — 
There  will  be  some  difference  in  it,  and  that 
difference  will  be  explained  partly  by  the  circum- 
stance that  has  just  been  quoted,  where  the  traffic 
of  the  Borough  extends  beyond  its  boundaries  to  five 
or  seven  miles  out. 

15.919.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  traffic  of  the 

Borough? — ^I  am  assuming  that  Mr.  Jarratt  said 
that  'Southport  carts  and  lorries 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : No,  he  simply  said  that  there 
was  that  traffic. 

{Sir  George  Macdonogh) : He  said  that  one  of 
the  things  which  surprised  him  was  the  way  in 
which  the  traffic  dropped  when  it  got  some  little 
way  outside  the  Borough  boundary;  instead  of  it 
being  more  or  less  level  between  two  Boroughs  it 
extended  to  about  five  or  seven  miles  and  then 
dropped  suddenly,  and  then  there  was  a normal 
traffic  in  the  rural  districts  beyond. 

{Sir  Lewis  Bea/rd) ; I entirely  agree.  The  point 
I desired  that  we  should  keep  our  minds  upon  in 
order  to  see  that  we  were  not  going  too  fast  w.as 
this — ^whether  the  traffic  is  traffic  which  belongs  to 
the  Borough  or  is  traffic  which  is  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  Borough  and  the  County, 
which  I think  was  Mr.  Jarratt’s  expression. 

{Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Still  it  brings  money 
into  the  town? 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : And  it  takes  money  out. 

{Sir  George  Macdonogh) : When  a man  takes  a 
motor  lorry  out  of  the  town,  although  it  is  to  the 
benefit  of  the  man  in  the  coun.try  still  it  brings 
money  into  the  town. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard)  I am  quite  satisfied  of  that.  It 
has  been  rather  represented  by  some  witnesses  that 
the  traffic  near  a town  is  traffic  which  in  some 
measure  belongs  to  the  town  and  would  not  exist 
if  the  to.wn  was  not  there,  and  that  therefore  the 
town  ought  to  jjay  for  it  .and  the  County  ought  not 
to  be  called  upon  to  provide  the  roads.  I think  it  has 
been  generally  accepted  that  traffic  exists  for  the 
benefit  of  the  two  ends  of  the  traffic— that  if  traffic 
comes  from  A to  B and  passes  through  X,  it  does  not 
do  any  good  to  X,  but  it  benefits  both  A and  B,  the 
two  ends,  because  you  are  taking  goods  from  one  to 
the  other,  or  you  are  coming  into  A for  some  purpose 
and  going  back  again,  just  as  people  in  the  imme- 
dia.te  neighbourhood  of  a Borough,  whether  a County 
Boiough  or  a market  town  or  what  not,  come  in  on 
their  motors  to  do  their  shopping,  and  shopkeepers 
send  goods  out  to  the  people  round  about,  and  it  is 
an  advantage  to  them  to  be  within  reach  of  a 
Borough  because  they  get  cheaper  goods.  I only 
want  to  keep  that  in  mind  so  that  we  shall  not  think 
that  the  traffic  which  exists  near  a Borough  is  traffic 
which  exists  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Borough  and 
does  no  good  to  the  County.  We  could  not  accept 
that  without  further  discussion. 

(/Sir  George  Macdonogh)  : To  a certain  extent  the 
tiaffic  which  comes  out  from  the  Boroughs  damages 
the  country  dweller ; the  little  country  village  shop 
has  been  almost  entirely  killed  by  the  big  shop  in 
the  town. 

(.S'ir  Lewis  Beard) : That  is  the  action  of  the  squire 
in  the  village. 

{Sir  George  Macdonogh)-.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
development  of  motor  transport. 

{Col.  Williams) : The  point  is  that  whatever 

happens  under  whatever  circumstances  it  is  all  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Borough  or  its  occupants. 

{Sir  Leuns  Beard) : And  to  the  a.dvantage  of  the 
County. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) ; I agree  with  Sir  Lewis  that 
here  is  some  element  of  advantage  to  the  outlying 
oistriot,  but  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  .advantage  derived  by  the  tiaader  in  the 
town  and  by  the  town  itself.  The  town  gets  the 
rateable  value  of  the  premises  of  the  trader  and  the 
adei  gets  the  business  from  the  outlying  district. 
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But  quit©  apart  from  that,  the  question  I put  was 
based  on  Mr.  Jarratt’s  evidence  yesterday.  One 
knows  the  modern  tendency  of  seaMe  places,  and  1 
venture  to  submit  that  every  seaside  town  in  this 
country  is  deriving  a gi'oat  benefit,  and  that  is  not 
a case  in  which  there  is  the  dual  advantage  that  Sir 
Lewis  Beard  pointed  out,  from  the  fact  that  the 
County  in  the  background  is  maintaining  the  roads. 

15.920.  (Gol.  Williams) : {To  the  Witness)  Do  you 
know  anything  about  the  circumstances  of  Blackpool? 
— Yes,  I was  working  there  for  many  years. 

15.921.  Somewhere  about  500  or  600  motor  cars  go 
in  and  out  of  Blackpool  into  all  parts  of  Lancashire  ? 
— ^Yes,  the  traffic  is  very  heawy. 

16.922.  All  the  County  roads  outside  the  County 

Borough  of  Blackpool  have  to  be  maintained  by  the 
County  without  any  allowance  for  those  facts? — If 
there  had  not  been  an  adjustment  between  the  Black- 
pool . Corporation  and  the  County  Council  of 
Lancashire,  that  would  be  true.  As  a matter  of  fact 
in  all  these  cases,  including  the  oases  which  General 
Macdohogh  has  in  his  miiid,  while  that  traffic  may 
pass  within  a circle  of  '6  or  6 miles  outside  the  Borough 
and  while  that  traffic  may  pass  wholly  between 
Blackpool  and  Lancaster  or  Preston 

16.923.  And  further? — ^Yes — in  all  those  oases 
Blackpool,  as  a typical  example,  and  Southport,  as 
another  typical  example,  are  liable  to  pay  compen- 
sation, and  will  in  fact  pay  compensation,  under 
the  Act  of  1913. 

16.924.  The  point  I want  to  put  to  you  is  this? 
The  Blackpool  extension  was  some  years  ago,  was  it 
not?— In  1912  or  1913. 

16,926.  In  1914  the  motor  traffic  of  this  kind  was 
nothing  like  so  intense  as  it  is  to-day,  and  it  was 
never  contemplated  as  likely  to  become  so  intense? — 
No. 

16.926.  Consequently  the  compensation  provision 
has  riot  met  that  difficulty? — That  is  true,  but  in  the 
Blackpool  case  not  only  did  they  agree  to  pay  com- 
pensation, but  they  also  made  an  arrangement  to 
pay  the  County  £10,000  towards  the  cost  of  improve- 
ment of  the  main  road  which  leads  into  Blackpool. 

15.927.  That  may  be  a temporary  thing,  but  it 
does  not  last.  Having  regard  to  the  continually 
increasing  traffic  which  we  get  now,  a period  will 
arrive  when  any  compensation  which  was  paid  in 
1914  will  only  be  a fleabite  ? — I a'^  not  going  to  try 
to  put  my  case  too  high.  Blackpool  is  clearly  an 
example,  and  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  quoted, 
from  the  County  point  of  view,  and  the  compensa- 
tion settled  between  Blackpool  and  the  County 
Council  many  years  ago  may  be,  and  probably  to- 
day is,  not  sufficient  to  recoup  the  County  for  the 
cost  of  rendering  the  road  service  to  Blackpool.  But 
that  is  a very  exceptional  case. 

15.928.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Even  after  allowing 
for  the  additional  subsidy  which  they  get  now  from 
the  motor  traffic  itself? — ^Yes.  I think  one  would 
have  to  admit  that  the  Lancashire  County  Council 
does  well  in  the  provision  of  main  road  service,  and 
that  Blackpool  is  well  treated  by  the  County  in  the 
matter  of  main  roads,  probably  at  some  cost  to 
itself.  That  is  probably  as  good  a case  as  the  Counties 
could  have  of  circumstances  in  which  the  Counties 
might  with  truth  say  that  the  compensation  they 
received  under  that  Act  so  long  ago  does  not  meet 
the  circumstances  of  to-day.  But  as  against  that, 
the  County  Council  and  Blackpool  have  worked  very 
amicably  together ; and  if  I am  not  disclosing  any- 
thing sub  rosa — Alderman  Taylor  of  the  Lancashii-e 
County  Council,  who  is  present,  will  forgive  me  if  I 
am — I believe  1 am  right  in  saying  that  the  County 
Borough  of  Blackpool  and  the  County  Council  are  at 
the  moment  making  new  arrangements  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  main  road  transport  facilities  out  of  Black- 
pool and  outside  Blackpool,  under  which  Blackpool 
will  pay  a substantial  contribution,  because  they 
recognise  the  excellent  way  in  which  the  County 
Council  have  served  them. 

15.929.  (Chairman) : I have  no  doubt  that  in  Lan- 
cashire things  are  v'ery  well  managed  indeed,  and 


all  the  evidence  we  have  had  tends  to  show  that 
the  differences  are  settled  very  reasonably  there; 
but  there  are  other  places  w'hich  perhaps  do  not 
work  so  smoothly.  I think  some  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  development  of  char-a-bancs,  which  is 
quite  a different  traffic  from  the  motor  vans  and 
lorries  which  tradesmen  in  a County  Borough  send 
out  to  distribute  their  goods.  Char-a-bancs  go  to 
remote  country  districts  where  the  roads  are  not 
good,  and  where  sometimes  they  are  very  bad.  I 
have  a place  now  in  mind  in  North  Devon  where  the 
road  was  never  intended  to  carry  anything  but  light 
traffic,  but  it  was  a picturesque  road  and  the  char-a- 
bancs  go  there.  The  development  of  a new  industry 
of  that  kind  may  throw  the  whole  of  this  compensa- 
tion out?— That  is  perfectly  true,  if  you  are  right 
in  believing  that  this  new  industry  which  you  speak 
of  is  a town  industry.  Up  to  three  or  four  years 
ago  I should  have  said  that  char-a-banc  traffic  of 
that  kind  originated  in  towns  and  wore  the  County 
Council’s  roads  out.  But  our  experience  in  the  last 
two  or  three  Sessions  has  opened  our  eyes  to  the 
extent  to  which  motor  traffic  organisation  of  that 
class  now  originates  quite  as  freely  in  the  County 
itself  as  in  the  towns,  owing  to  the  formation,  in 
a very  large  numiber  of  cases,  of  composite  omnibus 
companies  which  have  bought  out  the  small  local 
companies  and  linked  up  the  services;  and  you  have 
now  the  West  Kent  Company,  the  West  Sussex  Com- 
pany, and  the  enormous  service  which  runs  into  the 
West  Biding  of  Yorkshire.  There  is  a similar  one 
in  the  Wirral  Peninsula  outside  Birkenhead,  and 
traffic  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to 
localise. 

15.930.  That  is  not  quit©  the  point  I have  in 
mind?  The  omnibus  traffic  is  a business  traffic  and 
goes  on  main  roads  from  one  centre  to  another. 
This  tourist  traffic,  which  is  becoming  very  con- 
siderable, goes  to  the  most  remote  places  and  on  the 
worst  roads? — Yes. 

(Chairman) : And  it  must  come  from  the  towns 
because  the  people  in  villages  do  not  take  char-a- 
bancs  ? 

15.931.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  towns  are  not  neces- 
sarily County  Boroughs? — That  is  the  point. 

(Chairman) : But  they  are  very  largely  County 
Borouglis  ? 

16.932.  (Col.  Williams) : I do  not  know  whether  you 
are  familiar  with  the  Report  on  the  Traffic  Census  of 
1922?* — Yes,  that  is  the  Minister  of  Transport’s 
statistics. 

15.933.  I do  not  know  whether  you  have  noticed  the 
diagrams  which  ai'e  shown  with  those  tables? — Yes. 

15.934.  Take  as  an  example  Road  A.6,  London, 
Manchester,  Carlisle — ^it  'is  perfectly  obvious  that 
the  traffic  in  and  about  the  Boroughs  is  very  far  in 
excess  of  the  traffic  anywhere  else? — Yes. 

15,936.  And  that  the  peak  of  the  traffic  close  to  the 
Borough  does  not  go  a very  great  distance  outside  tbo 
Borough? — That  "is  true. 

15,936.  The  inference  from  that  is  that  it  is  not 
through  traffic  which  causes  this? — ^No.  I wonder  if 
the  Commission  have  had  any  evidence  as  to  tho 
volume  of  traffic  which  takes  place  at  those  peak 
points  between  the  market  gardens  and  farms  round  a 
large  city  and  the  centre?  I mention  that  because  we 
went  into  dt  very  care’fully  in  the  Birmingham  exten- 
sion in  1911  with  a view  to  submitting  the  evidence  on 
that  point  to  the  Devonshire  Committee,  which  snb.se- 
quently  produced  the  foundation  for  tho  Act  of  1913. 
In  that  ca.se — and  I think  Birmingham  may  bo  taken 
as  a very  good  example — we  found  that  the  volume 
of  traffic  across  a point  five  miles  from  tho  City  centre 
was  24  times  the  volume  of  traffic  on  the  same  road 
ten  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  City.  When  we  got 
that  result,  we  began  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  traffic, 
and  we  found  a surprising  volume  of  traffic  of  those 
who  supply  Birmingham  with  goods,  market  garden 

* Ministry  of  Transport. — Report  on  the  Traffic  Census,  1022, 
including  Tables  of  Statistics  of  Traffic  recorded  on  Class  I Roads 
in  Great  Britain  during  August,  I !)22,  together  with  Diagrams 
Charts,  and  two  Maps. — Price  I.'.  Od.  net. 
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and  market  produce  stuff  and  similar  articles,  flowing 
from  the  County  into  the  centi-e  and  flowing  out  again 
at  night.  That  led  us  to  the  conclusion,  I think  beyond 
doubt,  that  that  traffic  is  far  from  being  Borough 
traffic  running  out  into  the  County;  to  a substantial 
extent  it  is  traffic  running  into  the  Borough  from  the 
County. 

(Gol.  Williams) : Surely  that  is  not  correct  P On 
.your  own  statement  that  is  really  Borough  traffic, 
because  it  is  for  the  supply  of  the  Borough  P 
(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : But  the  man  who  sells  his  goods 
iiS  getting  a benefit  P 

15.937.  (Gol.  Williams) : But  it  is  practically 
Borough  traffic  P — ^If  the  Boa-ough  were  not  there  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  the  market  gardener  would 
be  there  to  pay  the  County  rates. 

16.938.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Who  gets  the 
benefit  P Is  it  the  market  gardener  or  the  retailer  in 
the  town? — From  this  point  of  view — I hope  you  will 
be  under  no  misapprehension — from  the  local  govern- 
ment point  of  view  the  County  Council  get  all  that 
benefit  in  the  rateable  capacity  of  all  the  people  out- 
side, without  any  contribution  towards  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  roads  in  the  Borough. 

15.939.  ■ (Gol.  Williams) : The  land  would  still  be 
there;  it  would  still  he  market  garden  or  arable  land? 
— But  there  is  more  rateable,  value  on  a market 
garden. 

15.940.  I agree,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  you  sug- 
gest P — If  you  pursue  that  theory  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, I am  afraid  there  would  be  no  Counties  if 
there  were  no  Boroughs'. 

(Gol.  Williams) : There  I disagree  with  you.  Coun- 
ties were  before  Boroughs. 

16.941.  (Mr.  jRiddell)  ■.  Does  not  the  phrase  which 
you  have  used  about  the  County  bleeding  the  Borough 
tend  to  put  the  emphasis  rather  in  the  wrong  place  ? 
Does  not  the  weight  of  the  Boroughs^  case  when  apply- 
ing  for  an  extension  or  for  County  Borough  status 
depend  not  so  much  upon  whether  they  are  paying 
moi'c  than  the  County  is  spending,  but  upon  whether 
the  services  are  adequate? — ^Yes. 

16.942.  Is  it  not  quite  possible  that  the  County 
might  provide  quite  'adequate  services  and  still  make 
a profit? — Yes,  I agree.  I thought  that  I had  made 
it  perfectly  plain  in  answer  to  General  Maodonogh’s 
qu^tion  that  subsequently,  after  we  had  finished  with 
this  particular  point,  I Should  suggest  that  perhaps 
members  of  the  Commission  would  wish  to  ask 
questions,  so  that  I should  have  an  opportunity  of 
dealing  with  this  matter  from  the  administrative  side. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I do  not  think  that  we 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Riddell’s  proposition  as  being  a 
matter  which  is  a dominant  one  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  applying  for  County  Borough 
powers P I do  not  think  that  is  the  point  you  put 
before  us? 

(Mr.  liiddell)  : I am  on  the  phrase  about  the  bleed- 
ing 'by  the  Countj'.  It  seems  to  put  the  emphasis  in 
the  wrong  place. 

15.943.  (Sir  W alter  Nicholas) : I was  watching  very 
closely  wihen  General  Macdonogh  was  exa.mining  you, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  tliat  it  was  a question  of  the 
benefit  obtained  by  the  area,  and  1 think  it  was  the 
fact  that  the  benefit  was  less  than  the  contribution 

which  led  you  to  use  the  expression  “ bleeding  ”? 

May  I say  at  once  that  I did  not  use  that  p'hrase  of 
my  own  volition,  as  I think  the  shorthand  note  will 
satisfy  the  Commission?  II  said,  that  the  Boroughs 
“ as  they  would  say  ” were  being  bled  by  the  County.* 

15.944.  fihey  said  that  the  Counties  were  deriving 
a great  pecuniary  advantage  at  the  expense  of  the 
Boroughs  P — That  was  the  first  pant  of  my  answer  to 
General  Macdonogh. 

15.945.  I am  not  much  in  love  with  the  expression 
“ ble^ing,”  but  what  I contest,  and  what  I venture 
to  think  General  Macdonogh  is  contesting,  is  that  the 
degree  of  benefit  Should  be  measured  only  by  the 
services  which  the  Borough  obtains  within  its 
particular  areap — Yes. 


*-SeeQ  15,901. 


15.946.  You  have  to  take  a larger  range  in 
measuring  the  benefit,  in  my  view.  I am  not 
prepared  to  confine  it  to  roads.  My  firm  practises  in 

- a town  which  has,  I think,  not  quite  50,000  people, 
but  in  my  office  I cannot  get  all  the  clerical  assistance 
which  I require  from  the  township  'in  which  I 
practise ; I have  to  draw  from  the  outlying  areas,  and 
employ  children  from  secondary  schools.  Have  you 
not  to  look  at  all  these  things  and  weigh  them  ? — ^Yes. 

15.947.  It  is  the  County  which  is  educating  those 
ehildren  in  the  secondary  schools.  Have  not  you  to 
weigh  all  those  considerations,  and  not  merely  take 
the  bare  sum  of  the  gain  and  lose? — 'Certainly.  The 
subject  we  are  discussing  has  so  many  ramifications 
that  I was  careful,  in  my  answer  to  General 
Macdonogh,  to  say  that  it  had  to  be  .divided  into  two 
phases.  'We  have  had  a good  innings  on  the  first 
P'hase,  which  is  the  purely  financial  side,  and  when 
the  Commission  are  ready  I will  turn  to  the  admini- 
strative side  and  take  that  wider  view  which  Sir 
Walter  very  rightly  suggests  should  be  taken.  But  at 
the  moment  I have  done  my  best  to  assist  the 
Commission  on  •the  financial  side  onjy. 

15.948.  (Gol.  Williams) : With  regard  to  the  amount 
of  traffic  on  the  roads,  you  instanced  the  case  of 
Birmingham,  in  which  you  said  the  peak  load  was  not 
in  the  City P— Did  I say  that? 

15.949.  That  is  what  I understood P— I said  that 
five  miles  out  from  the  City  the  volume  of  traffic  was 
24  times  greater  than  it  was  ten  miles  out,  but  that 
the  peak  of  your  picture  could  not  rightly  be  taken 
as  being  due  to  the  traffic  flowing  into  the  country 
and  back  again;  it  was  vice  versa  to  a considerable 
extent. 

15.950.  You  were  only  comparing  two  points  outside 
the  City  in  that  oasep — Yes. 

15.951.  I rather  misunderstood  you.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  quite  clear  from  all  these  documents  that  the 
traffic  does  become  very  in'tense  in  and  about  the 
Boroughs  and  for  a reasonable  distance  on  either  side? 
— Yes. 

15,952  And  then  falls  away  .P— Yes.  Bear  in  mind 
tJiat  all  those  peaks  are  borne  by  Boroughs  and  not 
by  Coimties.  The  Borough  covers  the  cost  of  that 
traffic  itself,  if  it  is  a County  Borough. 

15.953.  I quite  agree,  but  if  it  remains  a Non- 
County  Borough  it  has  the  advantage  of  the  con- 
toibution  of  the  <^nty  towards  that  peak  traffic  P— 
You  said  that  th^  Borough  has  the  benefit  of  the 
contribution  from  the  County.  That  is  quite  right, 
bwause  it  all  goes  into  the  pool,  but  in  return  for 
that  service  the  Borough  pays  so  much  more  back. 
There  never  was  a Borough  taken  out  of  'a  County 
which  did  not  have  to  pay  the  County  for  going  out. 

15.954.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  Borough  is  assist- 
ing the  County  rate?— Yes. 

15,965.  (Ool.  WiUiams) : The  answer  to  that  is,  is 
it  not,  that  the  road  service  is  not  limited  to  one 
paiticular  area  ^the  road  service  is  not  limited  to 
any  Urban  District  oa-  Borough,  or  anything  else?— I 
entirely  agree. 

15.956.  Would  it  not  be  more  equitable  and  fair 
tbat  the  road  costs  should  be  distributed  over  a 
miger  area,  which  would  include  the  County 
Boroughs  as  well  as  the  Counties  ?~There  is  un- 
doubtedly a lot  to  be  said  for  the  view  that  as  you 
cannot  localise  traffic  nowadays,  the  old  line  of 
demarcation  between  a County  and  a County  Borough 
has  gone,  but  if  you  tried  to  pool  it  in  Counties  I 
think  you  would  only  substitute  one  set  of  iniquities, 
or  inequalities,  I should  say,  for  another.  The 
only  way  to  deal  with  this  traffic,  in  my  view,  is  to 
nationalise  it  altogether.  Take  as  an  example  the 

Rutlandshire;  supposing  it  was  full 
of  County  Boroughs  and  a law  was  passed 

15.957.  Rutlandshire? — I am  asking  you  to  assume 
t e woi^st  pc^sible  case.  But  take  any  County  you 
bke : supposing  that  one  of  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of 
the  Commission  was  to  say  that  the  cost  of  the  road 
should  be  spread  equally  all  over  the  County — it  is 
that  supposition  that  I wish  to  deal  with,  very 
briefly  and  that  County  Boroughs  should  no  longei' 
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be  separately  responsible  only  for  the  cost  of  their 
own  roads.  The  result  of  any  re-distribution  of  the 
cost  of  the  road  service  in  a County  qua  County 
would  leave  just  as  many  inequ'alitiee,  with  fewer 
units  to  compare,  as  those  which  exist  at  present  with 
the  larger  number  of  units  to  compare,  namely  the 
Counties  plus  the  County  Boroughs;  and  if  you  take 
any  agricultural  County  you  like  which  has  not  a 
County  Borough  in  it,  or  if  you  take  any  other  County 
which  has  County  Boroughs  in  it,  you  would  have  so 
great  a difference  between  County  and  County  that 
you  would  be  satisfied,  if  you  got  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  to  work  out  the  figures  for  you,  that  that 
was  just  as  unfair  as  the  present  distribution. 

16.958.  That  cannot  be  so  if  your  contention  is  that 

nationalisation  is  the  thing  P The  nearer  you 
approach  to  nationalisation  the  less  the  inequality? — 
Within  limits,  yes,  but  you  will  have  rural  Counties 
like  Rutlandshire  or  Buckinghamshire . 

15.959.  I admit  that  we  should  have  inequalities, 
but  you  say  the  nearer  you  approach  to  nationalisa- 
tion the  less  will  be  the  inequality? — Quite. 

16.960.  Consequently,  if  you  injolude  the  County 
Boroughs  in  the  Counties,  the  inequalities  would  be 
less  than  by  excluding  them? — ^That  is  only  true  in 
an  arithmetical  sense,  and  not  in  a true  sense.  It  is 
true  in  an  arithmetical  sense. 

16.961.  That  should  appeal  to  you,  at  any  rate? — 
Yes.  It  is  true  in  the  arithmetical  sense,  but  instead 
of  having  your  disparities  between  62  Counties  and 
82  County  Boroughs,  your  disparities  in  future  would 
be  between  62  entire  Counties  inter  se,  and  there 
would  probably  be  even  greater  differences  between 
those  Counties  inter  se  than  the  differences  between 
the  present  Administrative  Counties  and  County 
Boroughs  inter  se,  because  of  the  result  of  the  pool- 
ing, and  you  would  have  main  roads  in  rural 
Counties,  in  which  no  County  Borough  was  located, 
which  would  be  paying  a higher  rate  than  the 
industrial  area,  where  you  have  pooled  everything. 

15.962.  That  would  be  met  to  a large  extent  under 
the  present  law  by  the  system  of  classification  ? — ^It  is 
gradually  being  met  by  the  system  of  classification, 
but  classification  is  nationalisation.  It  is  classifica- 
tion resulting  in  Government  grants  of  an  equal 
percentage  in  each  County  of  the  cost  of  the  roads 
in  the  County,  and  it  is  along  those  lines,  in  my 
view,  that  any  revision  of  the  system  of  main  road 
charges  in  their  incidence  upon  the  rates  should 
proceed. 

15.963.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : And  not 

nationalisation? — Perhaps  we  only  differ  as  to  the 
form  of  the  words.  I was  careful  to  say  nationalis.a- 
tion  so  far  as  the  burden  is  concerned. 

15.964.  (Chairman) : It  is  only  since  the  develop- 
ment of  motor  traffic  that  the  spread  of  traffic  all 
over  the  country  has  greatly  increased  ? — Yes. 

15.965.  (Sir  George  Blacdonogh) : You  are  more 

or  less  in  favour  of  what  we  will  call  the  nationalisa- 
tion of  roads? — Of  the  cost  of  the  roads. 

16.966.  That  is  to  say,  you  propo.se  to  take  the 
expense  from  the  ratepayer  and  put  it  on  the  genei’al 
taxpayer  ? — Yes. 

15.967.  Would  you  bo  in  favour  of  altering  the 
whole  system  of  rating,  and  instead  of  rating  being 
ou  houses  and  machinery  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
placing  it  on  all  kinds  of  propierty? — No.  I should 
think  that  any  other  basis  of  assessment  of  local 
rates  in  England  than  upon  the  occupation  value  of 
property  would  only  substitute  one  lot  of  difficulties 
for  another. 

15.968.  That  is  the  system  which  is  applied  in 
nearly  every  continental  country? — It  may  be  so.  I 
am  not  as  familiar  with  that  as  you  are. 

15.969.  In  Italy  10  per  cent,  of  the  State  Income 
Tax  goes  to  the  Municipality? — The  difficulty  here 
is  probably  one  which  has  occurred  to  you,  and  that 
is  the  distribution  of  that  which  you  collect. 
England  is  split  up  into  thousands  of  small  parishes; 
on  the  Continent  they  deal  broadly  in  communes  or 
very  large  territories,  beside  which  our  Counties  are 
very  small  units. 


15.970.  Surely  not? — I was  using  the  word 
“ communes  ” not  in  the  French  sense,  but  in  the 
sense  of  an  area  of  territory. 

15.971.  You  mean  a Department? — Yes,  I meant 
a community,  rather  than  a “ commune  ” in  the 
French  sense.  On  that  point  the  difficulty  is  to 
distribute  the  tax  you  have  collected  rather  than  in 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  itself,  and  if  you  were 
to  iiroceed  upon  anything  other  than  itenantable 
propierty,  which  you  can  localise,  I am  not  sure 
whether  anybody  could  find  a solution  which  did  not 
occur  to  the  four  Royal  Commissions  and  Commit- 
tees which  have  sat  on  this  very  point,  and  have 
all  been  brought  up  against  this  difficulty  of  dis- 
tributing that  which  you  collect.  Take  a colliery 
in  Sir  Walter’s  district.  It  would  be  productive, 
under  any  system  of  taxation  of  profits  or  property, 
of  very  large  sums  of  money,  and  the  profits  would 
arise  out  of  the  trading  of  a company  which,  wo 
will  say,  is  situated  entirely  in  the  Rhondda  Valley 
.and  within  the  area  of  the  Rhondda  Urban  District 
Council.  Is  the  contribution  levied  by  taxation  of 
that  company,  based  upon  its  profits  or  anything 
else,  to  be  attributed  to  the  area  in  which  the 
colliery  is  situated,  or  to  the  area  in  which  the  men 
who  work  in  the  colliery  live,  or  is  it  indeed  to  be 
limited  to  Wales,  or  is  the  contribution  from  the 
colliery  to  he  put  into  a pool  and  then  distributed 
between  the  Authorities? 

15.972.  I think  you  are  going  beyond  the  question 
under  consideration.  The  question  of  rates  is  not 
quite  within  the  terms  of  reference,  certainly  on  the 
first  part,  and  I think  we  ought  to  confine  ourselves 
more  to  the  specific  points  in  your  memorandum.  I 
think  we  have  gone  a little  beyond  it? — If  I mis- 
understood your  question,  I am  sorry,  but  I 
attempted  to  give  an  answer  to  it. 

15.973.  (Sir  Leiois  Beard) : The  great  difficulty  in 
this  country,  as  compared  with  Germany,  in  regard 
to  Income  Tax,  is  that  we  deduct  Income  Tax  at  the 
source,  and  in  Germany  they  do  not.  The  Treasury 
told  us  that  that  was  the  whole  difficulty,  and  that 
as  long  as  we  continued  to  deduct  Income  Tax  at 
the  source  it  was  impos.sdble  to  localise  it.  There 
are  one  or  two  questions  which  I have  been  waiting 
to  ask  you  before  you  leave  this  point.  I think  you 
have  brought  before  us  sufficiently  that  we  have 
made  substantial  progress  towards  the  nationalisa- 
tion of  the  finance  of  main  roads  by  the  present 
system  of  motor  taxes,  which  practically  puts  a 
large  part  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  main  roads 
on  the  motor  traffic  itself? — Yes. 

15.974.  And  that  is  the  fund  out  of  which  grants 
are  made  in  aid  of  the  rate.s,  so  that  the  whole  cost 
of  main  roads  does  Tiot  now  come  upon  the  rates? — 
— That  is  so. 

15.975.  Now  I want  to  go  back  to  the  question  of 
rating  for  the  moment?  We  talk  in  a colln<|nial 
way  of  productive  rateable  value,  and  so  on,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  fund  out  of  which  the  rates  are 
paid  is  the  income  of  the  individuals  who  live  in  tlie 
particular  area? — Yes,  that  must  be  so. 

15.976.  And  that  income  is  derived  from  industry, 
or  inve.sted  funds,  or  some  other  of  the  x'arious 
soui'ces  from  Which  income  is  derived? — Yes;  it  is 
only  measured  by  the  assessable  value  of  the  income. 

15.977.  The  income  is  not,  hut  the  contribution  is 
measured  by  the  assessable  value  of  the  property? — 
Yes. 

15.978.  So  that,  in  looking  at  the  finance  of  li'Ksal 
government,  and  in  trying  to  find  a fair  basis  for 
the  delimitation  of  a self-supporting  community,  you 
have  to  look  at  the  productive  capacity  of  that  com- 
munity, and  see  whether  it  is  fairly  autonomous  in 
the  sense  of  being  a productive  unit? — Yes. 

15.979.  Take  a case  with  which  I am  familiar,  a 
number  of  cotton  mills  where  there  is  a large  work- 
ing-class population  working  in  the  mills  and  living 
round  them,  where  there  are  shops  to  supply  them 
with  goods  by  retail,  and  where  there  are  engineer- 
ing works  for  repairs?  There  you  have  the  elements 
of  an  autonomous  community? — Yes. 
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16,960.  And  when  that  part  of  the  community 
spreads  out,  whether  it  is  a part  that  contributes 
more  than  it  gets  or  a part  which  gets  more  than 
it  contributes,  it  may  be  that,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  autonoinous  character  of  the  community,  you 
ouglit  to  keep  that  part  of  it  with  the  rest? — Yes. 

16.981.  It  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  rest 
to  take  it  in,  because  it  may  be  a part  that  contri- 
butes more  than  it  gets,  or  it  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  a disadvantage  to  the  rest,  on  the  ground 
tliat  it  gets  more  than  it  contributes? — Yes. 

16.982.  Is  that  the  sort  of  thing  you  have  to  look 
at  fr<m  the  financial  point  of  view  when  you  are 
considering  whether  a community  should  be  autono- 
mous or  not? — ^Yes. 

16.983.  Of  course,  all  these  lines  of  boundai’y  are 
imaginary  lines? — ^Yes;  mostly. 

15,964.  There  may  be  a stream,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  but  the  boundary  line  is  an  arbitrary  one  drawn 
by  a tribunal  which  settles  what  the  boundary  is  to 
be? — Yes.  There  are  certain  natural  boundaries,  but 
in  the  main  the  boundaries  of  the  units  oFlocal  gov- 
ernment in  this  country  are  artificial. 

16.986.  With  respect  to  the  natural  boundaries, 
which,  of  course,  are  important  when  you  are  con- 
sidering certain  physical  questions  and  engineering 
questions,  the  population  has  a habit  of  disregarding 
them  when  it-spreads  out? — Yes. 

15.986.  It  may  build  its  house  on  the  other  side  of 
the  stream  in  order  to  get  the  sun  or  because  it  is  a 
more  convenient  situation? — Yes.  You  cannot  make 
the  population  flow  where  you  want  it  to  flow. 

15.987.  Assuming,  as  Mr.  Jarratt  put  before  us  yes- 
terday, that  the  procedure  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1888,  for  the  extension  and  creation  of 
Pounty  Boroughs  and  for  the  creation  of  Urban  Dis- 
tricts, and  that  kind  of  thing,  is  intended  to  enable 
the  framework  of  local  government  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  changing  circumstances  of  industry  and  the 
development  of  the  country*,  are  the  considerations 
which  I have  mentioned  the  considerations  which  you 
would  take  into  account  from  the  financial  point  of 
view  when  considering  the  question  what  should 
be  the  proper  bpundary  of  an  autonomous  community  ? 
— One  would  be  bound  to  take  those  circumstances  into 
account,  either  I personally  or  any  tribunal  which  had 
a subject-matter  of  that  kind  before  it. 

1^,988.  And  this  talk  about  following  the  rateable 
value,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  is  possibly  a compendi- 
ous mode,  but  rather  an  inaccurate  mode,  of  describing 
the  sort  of  thing  I have  been  putting? — Yes.  You 
are  dealing  with  the  much  broader  question  of  the  flow 
of  population? 

16.989.  Yes,  and  tlie  constitution  of  communities 
v.'hich  may  fairly  be  made  autonomous  from  the 
financial  point  of  view,  because  they  contain  both  the 
productive  elements  and  the  consuming  elements? — 
They  are  well  balanced  communities. 

15.990.  And,  of  course,  with  respect  to  this  question 
of  traffic  in  and  out,  and  so  on,  that  exists  always  with 
all  communities,  whether  they  are  County  Borouglis 
or  not? — Yes. 

15.991 . And  when  you  convert  a Non-Oounty  Borough 
into  a County  Borough,  assuming  that  there  is  no 
alteration  of  boundary,  it  remains  the  same  congeries 
of  houses  and  other  buildings  as  it  was  before? — Yes. 

15.992.  It  has  become  a County  Borough  because  the 
tribunal  has  thought  that  it  ought  to  be  raised  to  that 
status,  having  regard  to  its  size  and  its  power  of  self- 
government  in  various  ways? — Yes. 

15.993.  You  refer  in  this  part  of  your  evidence  to 
certain  services  as  being  geographical? — ^Yes. 

15.994.  And  therefore  dependent  not  so  much  on  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  the  town  as  on  its  area  ? — 
Yes. 

16.996.  One  of  those  services  is  the  service  of  roads? 
— Yes.  That  is  the  main  one  depending  on  geographi- 
cal conditions. 

15.996.  Is  the  service  of  the  police  to  some  extent 
geographical  too? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

"*Sce  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  (Jarratt).  Q. 
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16.997.  The  service  of  elementary  education  is  not, 

of  course? — No.  ’ 

16.998.  And  that  is  a service  which  in  the  Non- 
County  Borough  of  a certain  size  in  1901  is  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  County  Council? — That  is  so. 

16.999.  So  that  in  the  Non-County  Boa’ough  two  of 
the  main  services,  main  roads  and  police,  are  to  a 
considerable  extent  geographical  in  character? — ^Yes. 

16,(X)0.  And  therefore  they  would  not  have  the  same  . 
tendency  to  increase  in  cost  with  the  addition  of 
20,000  population  as  such  services  as  education  and 
so  on,  which  depend  more  upon  the  numiber  of  the 
population  than  upon  the  geographical  conditions  ? — 
les.  The  services  predominantly  dependent  upon 
population  are  local  services  locally  borne. 

16.001.  (Mr.  Pritchwrd) : About  an  hour  ago  you 
said,  in  reply  to  a question,  that  there  were  two 
phases  to  be  taken  into  account  in  connection  with 
this  matter  of  the  creation  of  new  County  Boroughs ; 
one  was  financial  and  the  other  administrative? — ^Yes. 

16.002.  You  have  dealt  very  fully  with  the  financial 
question.  Could  you  give  us  any  examples  with  re- 
gard to  the  administrative  difficulty? — Yes,  with 
pleasure,  if  the  Commission  are  now  ready  to  turn  to 
the  administrative  phase,  and  if  I have  exhausted 
all  the  questions  on  the  financial  point.  One  of  the 
greatest  administrative  difficulties  of  continued 
partnership  between  Non-County  Borough  and 
County  is  undoubtedly  the  effect  on  the  local  improve- 
ments of  the  representation  of  Non-County  Boroughs 
on  County  Councils  and  the  consequences  of  inade- 
quate representation.  I will  deal  with  that  phase  as 
briefly  as  possible  first.  In  a fair  number  of  Non- 
County  Boroughs  in  Counties  in  which  there  are  few 
Boroughs  of  any  size,  it  is  difficult  to  get  men  to  stand 
for  the  County  Council  elections  at  all.  That  is  for 
two  reasons,  first  because  when  they  get  there  they 
find  themselves  two — that  is  the  average  representa- 
tion of  a Non-County  Borough — of,  say,  40  or  60 
people.  They  find  themselves  two  amongst  the  mem- 
bers representing  the  whole  area  of  the  County  on 
the  County  Council,  and  consequently  their  voice  is 
lost,  and  even  if  they  had  a very  urgent  need  for 
something  in  their  Borough  which  the  Town  Council 
would  do  in  five  minutes  and  be  prepared  to  pay  for 
themselves,  they  may  never  get  it  from  the  County 
Council. 

16.003.  (Chairman) : But  does  not  that  apply  to 
every  constituency? — I think  not. 

16.004.  Why  should  it  apply  more  to  constituencies 
in  Urban  Districts  or  Non-County  Boroughs  than  to 
other  constituencies? — The  constituency  which  takes 
the  form  of  a Non-County  Borough  in  a County  is 
lost  on  the  County  Council,  especially  where  the 
Couniy  Council  is  predominantly  rural. 

16.005.  You  say  that  the  representative  of  the  Non- 
County  Borough  wanting  something  done  in  his  area 
by  the  County  Council  has  great  difficulty  in  getting 
it  done.  Does  not  that  apply  in  all  other  con- 
stituencies? Everybody  has  an  equal  chance.  I 
should  have  thought  that  the  Non-County  Borough, 
being  an  important  section  of  the  community,  would 
have  its  wants  listened  to  before  those  of  a Rural 
District? — ^You  mean  that  an  Urban  District  in  the 
same  County  would  probably  have  the  same  difficulty  ? 

16.006.  I mean  that  every  constituency  would  have 

the  same  chance? — That  may  be  true,  and  the  Urban 
District  which  you  have  in  your  mind 

16.007.  Or  a Rural  District? — Yes — an  Urban 
District  or  a Rural  District  or  any  one  of  the  other 
constituent  Authorities  may  ask  for  something,  but  if 
the  Rural  District  does  not  get  it — let  us  suppose  that 
it  wants  a better  police  service  or  a police  station  of 
its  own,  or  it  wants  a main  road  improved — if  the 
Rural  District  does  not  get  it  nothing  very  serious 
happens,  in  this  sense,  that  if  a Rural  District  wants 
a police  station  of  its  own,  it  is  a relatively  small 
matter. 

(Chairman) : It  depends  upon  whether  you  live 

there  or  not?  You  might  think  it  was  a very  large 
matter  ? 
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16,008.  (Col.  Williams) : You  do  not  want  so  many 
police  in  the  Rural  Districts  as  in  the  Boroughs  F — 

A police  station  in  a Rural  District  means  a house 
for  a constable.  That  is  a very  small  matter ; I mean 
in  point  of  cost,  and  a County  Council  composed 
mainly  of  representatives  of  Rural  Districts  is  in- 
clined to  say,  “ What  is  the  cost  of  this  ? ” “ Oh,  it 
means  buying  a constahle’s  cottage,  a couple  of 
hundred  pounds.”  “All  right,  go  ahead.”  “But  a 
police  station  in  a Borough  may  mean  £6,000,  or  it 
may  mean  £10,000.  Again,  if  it  is  la  question  of  the 
insufficiency  of  police  accommodation,  you  would  put 
an  extra  constable  on  to  a district  whore  there  was 
one  constable  already,  and  that  would  put  up  the 
cost  by  100  per  cent.  But  if  you  ask  for  an  increase 
of  10  per  cent,  in  the  constabulary  force  of  a Non- 
County  Borough,  it  may  mean  four  or  five  policemen. 
Then  the  County  Council  ask,  “ What  is  the  cost  of 
that?  ” and  when  they  find  what  it  is  they  say  they 
are  not  prepared  to  consider  it.  Supposing  a Non- 
County  Borough  asks  for  extra  police,  that  means  an 
urgent  appeal  of  two  members  out  of,  say,  forty,  and 
immediately  the  cost  is  ascertained  the  appeal  is 
refused.  The  cost  of  two  policemen  at  the  present 
time,  I think,  would  be  £300  a year.  The  question 
is  how  much  of  the  £300  would  be  paid  by  the 
Borough?  It  would  be,  say,  one-tenth — £30  a year. 
That  means  that  the  County  will  have  another  £270 
a year  to  pay  to  find  the  Borough  two  more  constables, 
and  there  is  a tendency,  naturally,  in  all  cases  of  that 
kind  for  the  representatives  of  the  Borough  on  the 
County  Council  to  say,  “ Oh,  what  is  the  good  of 
wasting  my  time?”  You  will  have  evidence  from  a 
fair  number  of  Non-Count5'  Boroughs  of  the  difficulty 
they  have  of  getting  men  to  igo  to  the  County  Council 
at  all,  because  of  the  hopelessness  of  their  position 
when  they  get  there. 

16.009.  Surely  that  is  an  attacli  upon  the  common 
sense  of  the  members  of  the  County  Council,  if  you 
say  that  they  are  not  prepared  to  supply  a want 
merely  because  a particular  area  does  not  contribute 
much  towards  it  ? Do  you  say  that  that  is  typical  of 
their  attitude? — I hope  that  I am  putting  my  case 
with  sufficient  precision — ^and  if  I am  not,  I apologise 
— ^but  I admit  that  what  happens  is  not  that  the  rural 
members  of  the  County  Council  take  the  view  that 
you  have  put  to  me  and  refuse  the  grant  merely 
because  it  is  a Borough  which  asks  for  it,  but,  from 
the  point  of  view  from  which  they  regard  it, 
differences  of  opinion  arise  on  the  question  whether 
it  is  an  essential  service.  That  is  where  the  dispute 
arises,  for  a perfectly  justifiable  reason.  I am  not 
suggesting  any  mala  fides  or  making  any  attack;  I 
merely  state  the  facts,  and  I should  deprecate  any 
suggestion  that  I am  attacking  anybody. 

16.010.  (Chairman) : Is  the  illustration  of  the  police 
a good  one?  Because  in  many  cases  the  police  are  not 
divided  between  the  Non-County  Boroughs  and  the 
Counties  in  such  a hard  and  fast  way;  many  of  the 
Non-'County  Boroughs  have  their  own  police  force? — 
Yes. 

16.011.  And  there  are  some  County  Boroughs  which 
are  policed  by  the  County  force? — Yes. 

16.012.  (Flir  Walter  Nicholas) : Men  have  lost  their 
seats  down  my  way  through  asking  for  more  police? — 
Let  me  endeavour  to  make  this  plain,  so  that  no 
member  lyill  misunderstand  me.  A difference  of 
opinion  arises  on  that  point  whether  it  is  essential, 
and  it  arises  because  of  the  difference  in  the  atmo- 
sphere or  the  condition  of  mind  with  which  28  or  30 
rural  members  of  the  County  Council  consider  what 
is  a legitimate  need  or  aspiration  of  a Non-County 
Borough;  it  is  that  which  determines  their  vote. 

16.013.  (Col.  Williams) : Have  you  not  rather  mis- 
conceived the  position  altogether?  After  all.  it  is  the 
Standing  Joint  Committee  which  deal  with  police 
matters? — There  is  not  much  difference. 

16.014.  Wait  a minute — is  there  not.P — No. 

16,016.  The  Standing  .loint  Committee  may  contain 

quite  a numlier  of  magistrates  even  from  the  Non- 
County  Boroughs? — It  may  be  so,  but  I am  speaking 


from  experience,  and  I make  no  distinction  in  the 
remarks  I am  making  at  the  moment — — 

16.016.  Do  you  know  as  a fact  that  when  dealing 
with  the  police  question  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Chief  Constable  has  to  carry  a very 
large  amount  of  weight  with  the  •membei's  ? — Yes,  that 
is  true. 

16.017.  Can  you  imagine  the  case  of  a Chief 

Constable  making  a representation  to  the  Standing 
Joint  Committee  that  extra  police,  or  a police  station, 
are  urgently  wanted  in  a certain  Non-County 
Borough,  and  that  representation  being  refused?  Do 
you  not  think  that  the  chances  are  very  much  in 
favour  of. his  recommendiation  being  carried  out? — 
If  the  Chief  Constable  of  the  County  were  himself 
prepared  to  recommend  the  Standing  Joint  Committee 
to  put  extra  constables  on,  he  would  probably  find  in 
the  average  County  that  his  recommendations  were 
laccepted,  but 

16.018.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  Not  always? — No. 
But  the  question  again  arises  how  far  the  Chief  Con- 
stable is  prepared  to  go  in  admitting  the  claim  of 
a Borough  that  it  should  have  a bigger  police  force 
than  that  which  even  the  Chief  Constable  thinks  is 
right,  and  if  the  request  is  one  for  a police  station, 
then  it  is  not  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  which 
decides  that,  but  the  County  Council,  and  that  is 
where  the  difficulty  is  met. 

16.019.  (Col.  Williams)  : The  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee initiate  it? — ^Yes;  but  the  County  Council  find 
the  cost,  and  it  is  upon  their  vote  that  the  matter 
rests.  I think  I had  better  ask  the  Commission 
what  thefr  pleasure  would  be.  I can  intimate  to  the 
Commission  that  there  will  be  a fair  number  of  wit- 
nesses coming  from  Non-County  Boroughs  who  will 
tell  you  of  these  administrative  difficulties.  I have 
only  their  statement  in  my  mind,  and  I am  indicat- 
ing to  you  the  line  of  their  evidence. 

16.020.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : There  is  a tendency 
in  County  administration  for  the  urban  element  to 
take  one  view  of  the  matter,  and  for  the  rural 
element  to  take  another? — On  matter^  of  finance,  yes. 

16.021.  And  there  is  constantly  discussion,  and  as 
a descendent  of  farmers  I know  that  the  old  farmers 
are  pretty  shrewd  and  careful  financially? — Yes. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : A farmer  always  feel  the  pinch 
of  the  rates  very  heavily. 

16.022.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Yes.  I concede  per- 
sonally the  point  which  you  are  making,  but  I do 
not  think  it  goes  to  the  extent  of  creating  any  great 
hardship.  I admit  that  there  is  a tendency  to  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  rural  and  the 
urban  elements,  but  was  not  that  a position  which 
was  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  Act  when 
the  County  Councils  were  constituted? — Yes ; but  it 
was  also  contemplated  by  Parliament  that  when  a 
town  had  attained  a certain  size  it  should  not  any 
longer  be  subject  to  that  control  from  .so  great  a 
distance  away. 

16.023.  (Sir  Leiois  Bea/rd) : Did  you  read  the  evi- 
dence which  Lord  Long  gave  on  that  point?* — ^I  did. 

16.024.  Perhaps  I may  remind  the  Commission  of 
it  through  you.  When  laeked  by  mo  as  to  the 
reasons  why  there  wa.s  a flight  from  the  Counties 
of  the  large  towns.  Lord  Long  said  that  the  towns 
apprehended  that  in  the  new  constitution  of  County 
Councils  on  an  electoral  ha.sis  which  gave  them 
greater  financial  power  and  greater  driving  force,  the 
inevitable  prevalence  of  the  rural  interests,  which 
could  not  be  provided  against  by  any  system  of 
representation  which  could  he  devised,  would  cause  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  rural  representatives, 
who  would  be  in  the  majoity,  to  out-vote  the  urban 
areas  on  this  sort  of  question  which  you  have  men- 
tioned. Lord  Long  said  that  that  was  to  bo  ex- 
pected, and  it  was  all  a question  of  the  relation  be- 
tween repre.sentation  and  taxation? — Yes;  but  lest 
the  members  of  the  Commission  should  think  that 
tliis  question  of  administration  is  one  arising  out  of 
cases  of  hardship,  I may  say  at  once  that  that  is  far 
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too  narro<w  a view  to  take.  Their  desire  for  auto- 
nomy arises  in  a good  number  of  oases  from  a sense 
of  hardship,  but  in  the  main  it  arises  from  a desire 
to  be  managers  of  thedr  own  affairs,  and  even  if  there 
was  no  hardship 

16.025.  (Chairman) : Excuse  me  one  moment.  Yo'U 
said  just  now  that  there  were  a good  many  wit- 
nesses coming  to  give  evidence  on  this  point? — Yes. 

16.026.  You  were  giving  tlieir  views,  the  views  as 
coming  from  them? — Yes. 

(Chairman) : I think  perhaps  Mr.  Pritchard  will 
agree  that  we  might  postpone  the  discussion  of  the 
administrative  question  till  the  direct  witnesses 
come,  and  confine'  ourselves  to  the  financial  matter, 
which  is  in  Mr.  Collins’s  memorandum? 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : Subject  only  to  this,  that  when 
wo  come  to  consider  with  Mr.  Collins  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  1918,  upon  ivhich  he  has  some  notes 
later  on,  I think  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  this 
again. 

(Chairman) : Quite.  'What  I was  thinking  of  was 
that  we  would  make  if  subsidiary  to  the  financial 
point  of  view,  otherwise  I am  afraid  that  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  finish  Mr.  Collins’s  evidence  either 
to-day  or  to-morrow.  That  is  all . I am  suggesting. 
Wo  do  want  to  keep  the  financial  matter  clearly  in 
our  mind.  If  we  follow  tBaf  line  we  might  pass  on 
to  paragi'aph  23,  to  the  Boroughs’  views  on  com- 
pensation ? 


Bokoughs'  'Yibws  on  Compensation. 

23.  Before  referring  to  instances  of  the  financial 
advantage  derived  by  the  country  from  the  town, 
and  proceeding  subsequently  to  show  that  the  profit 
lost  by  the  County  on  the  severance  of  an  area  does 
not  become  profit  to  the  town,  it  may  be  convenient 
to  summarise  the  County  Borough  point  of  view  by 
quoting  the  essential  features  of  the  West  Hartlepool 
case,  in  1907,  which  relieved  County  Boroughs  of 
liability  for  compensation  on  the  severance  of  County 
areas,  until  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government 
(Adjustments)  Act,  1913.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  published  reports  of  this  case  are  taken 
from  Knight’s  Local  Government  Eeports,  and  in  the 
judgment  of  Lord  Atkinson  the  Commissioners  may 
find  phrases  which  perfectly  express  the  town  view:  — 

Souae  of  Lords. 

IFest  PLarilepool  Corporation  v. 

Durham  County  Council. 

Adj'ii-siment.s — Los.s  of  profitable  area' — Creation  of 
County  Pjoro’tiijh — Adjustments  between  County 
Council  and  County  Borough  Council — Local 
(hvernment  Act,  1888  (61  & 62  Viet.,  c.  41),  s.  32. 

Tlie  Borough  o'?  West  Hartlepool,  in  the  County  of 
Durham,  was  constituted  a County  Borough  by  a 
Provisional  Order  duly  confirmed.  The  Provisional 
Order  provided  for  an  adjustment  respecting  finan- 
cial relations  between  the  County  and  the  Borough, 
and  for  that  purpose  applied  section  32  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1888,  with  the  substitution  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  or  an  arbitrator  appointed 
by  them  for  the  Commissioners  referred  to  in  the 
section. 

In  an  arbitration  held  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
such  adjustment,  the  County  Council  made  claims 
against  the  Borough  Council  on  the  ground  that,  as 
regards  certain  of  County  Council’s  expenses,  the 
contributions  from  the  area  of  the  Borough  which 
had  ceased  to  be  payable  exceeded  the  proportion 
(if  any)  of  such  expenses  from  which  the  County 
Council  had  been  relieved;  and  the  Borough  Council 
made  claims  against  the  County  Council  on  the 
ground  that  as  regards  certain  expenses  the  burden 
cast  on  the  Borough  exceeded  the  amount  of  contri- 
butions from  which  the  Borough  had  been  relieved. 


Held,  on  the  construction  of  section  32  of  the  Act 
O'f  1888,  that  the  claims  were  matters  in  respect  of 
which  the  arbitrator  had  no  jurisdiction  to  make  an 
adjustment. 

Decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  reported  sub  nom. 
Be  Durham  County  Council  and  'West  Hartlepool 
Coiporation,  1906,  2 K.B.  186;  4 L.G.E.  845  ; 75 
L.J.K.B.  803,  reversed. 

Caterham  Urban  District  Council  v.  Godstone 
Rural  District  Council,  1904,  A.C.  171;  2 L.G.E.  596; 
73  L.J.K.B.  689,  followed. 


Appeal  by  the  West  Hartlepool  Corporation  from 
a decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  affirming  a decision 
of  Channell  J.  on  an  award  of  Sir  Hugh  Owen, 
G.C.B.,  stated,  as  to  certain  items,  in  the  form  of 
a special  case. 


In  paragraph  15  of  the  award,  Sir  Hugh  Owen 
stated  : “ The  County  Council  claim  that  they  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Council  of  the  County  Borough,  in 
addition  to  the  sums  which  under  the  foregoing 
clauses  of  this  award  are  to  be  paid  by  that  Council, 
the  following  sums,  that  is  to  say  : 

(1.)  £6,928  in  respect  of  the  repair,  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  County  bridges; 

(2)  £32,610  in  respect  of  the  repair,  maintenance 

and  improvements  of  main  roads;  and 

(3)  £8,174  in  respect  of  discontinuing  contribu- 

tions to  miscellaneous  expenses,  such 
expenses  (which  are  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  ‘ miscellaneous  expenses  ’)  being  the 
expenditure  of  the  County  Council  on 
salaries,  registration  of  voters  other  than 
Parliamentary  ownership  voters,  law 
charges,  printing  and  stationery,  Weights 
and  Measures  Department,  Health  Depart- 
ment, Election  Expenses,  Petty  Sessional 
Courts  in  the  County,  and  office  expenses. 

“ The  County  Council  claim  the  sums  specified 
above  and  numbered  (1),  (2)  and  (3),  on  the  ground 
that,  owing  to  and  since  the  constitution  of  the 
County  Borough,  they  have  been  deprived  of,  and 
will  for  the  future  be  deprived  of,  all  contributions 
from  the  area  within  the  County  Borough  towards 
the  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  respect  of  the 
several  purposes  to  which  the  claim  relates,  and  the 
liability  for  such  expenses  is  now  and  will  continue 
to  be  imposed  solely  on  the  area  of  the  County  as 
diminished  by  the  area  which  has  been  formed  into 
the  County  Borough. 

“ It  is  admitted  by  the  Council  of  the  County 
Borough  that  there  are  no  County  bridges  or  main 
roads  within  the  area  of  the  County  Borough,  and 
that  the  contributions  from  the  area  within,  the 
County  Borough  towards  miscellaneous  expenses  have 
in  past  years  prior  to  the  constitution  of  the  County 
Borough  exceeded  the  amount  of  such  expenses 
incurred  by  the  County  Council  for  that  area.” 

[Note. — Other  items,  numbered  (4),  (6)  and  (6) 
in  this  paragraph  of  the  Award,  related  to 
matters  in  which  the  County  Borough  claimed 
sums  of  £3,226,  £3,214  and  £305,  respectively, 
for  certain  minor  services  on  the  ground  that  the 
burden  on  the  area  now  comprised  within  the 
County  had  been  diminished. — A.C.] 

The  arguments  were:  — 

For  the  Borough  Council : Whether  the  decision 

given  by  this  House  in  Caterham  Urban  District 
Council  V.  Godstone  Bwral  District  Council,  1904,  A.C. 
171:  2 L.G.E.  596;  73  L.J.K.B.  589,  applies  to  this 
case.  The  Caterham  case  was  decided  under  section 
62  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  and  here  the 
arbitrator  proceeded  under  section  32;  but  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  the  principle  of  adjustment  is  the  same 
under  both  sections.  There  are,  we  submit,  no  finan- 
cial relations  or  questions  to  be  adjusted  in  respect 
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of  any  of  the  items  mentioned  in  the  respondents’ 
claim.  The  loss  of  contributions  formerly 
made  hy  the  ratepayers  within  the  area  of 
the  Borough  towards  the  items  was  not  a 
matter  for  adjustment,  either  under  Article  III 
of  the  West  Hartlepool  Order,  1902,  or  under  section 
32  of  the  Act  of  1888.  When  that  Order  came  into 
operation  there  was  no  existing  liability  on  the  part 
of  the  Borough  Council  to  contribute  towards  any  of 
these  expenses.  Therefore  the  respondents’  claim  is 
one  for  compensation,  and  not  a claim  for  an  adjust- 
ment of  financial  relations.  But  the  Act  does  not 
give  compensation. 

For  the  County  Council : The  intention  of  section  32 
of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  clearly  was, 
it  is  submitted,  that  the  financial  status  quo  should 
not  be  disturbed  when  a Borough  was  taken  from  a 
County  and  constituted  a County  Borough;  in  other 
words,  that  compensation  for  the  loss  of  a rate-paying 
area  should  be  given.  . . . The  original  adjust- 

ments under  section  32  were  all  made  by  the  Com- 
missioners constituted  under  section  61  of  the  Act 
of  1888.  There  was  no  appeal  from  their  decision; 
but  as  a matter  of  fact  the  Commissioners  made 
their  awards  on  the  basis  that  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  a profitable  area  must  be  paid.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  if  this  appeal  is  allowed,  your  Lord- 
ships  must  hold  that  all  th©  awards  of  the  Com- 
missioners proceeded  upon  a wrong  basis. 

The  House  took  time  to  consider. 

Judgment. 

Lords  Loreburn,  Collins,  Ashbourne,  MacNaghten, 
James  of  Hereford,  Robertson  and  Atkinson, 
unanimously  allowed  the  appeal. 

Lord  Atkinson’s  judgment  included  the  following  : — 

“ The  two  questions  for  decision  in  this  appeal  are, 
first,  whether  where  a Borough  is  created  a County 
Borough  under  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1888  and  becomes  a separate  admini- 
strative area,  thereby  ceasing  to  be  rateable  by  the 
adjoining  County  for  the  maintenance  of  main  roads 
and  other  services  therein,  the  Borough  is  liable  to 
compensate  the  County  for  the  loss  thus  sustained  by 
the  latter;  and,  if  so,  secondly,  whether  the  County 
is  not  equally  liable  to  pay  compensation  to  the 
Borough  in  respect  of  the  loss  sustained  by  it  by 
reason  of  the  County’s  ceasing  to  contribute  anything 
to  the  cost  of  its  administering. 

“ The  questions  turn  on  the  construction  of  section 
32  (1)  of  the  statute,  dealing  with  the  adjustment  of 
the  financial  relations  between  the  two  self-governing 
areas.” 


“ The  amount  raised  by  the  assessment  of 
the  parishes  within  the  Borough  to  the  County  Rate 
is,  by  sub-section  (9)  of  section  32,  to  be  included  in 
the  expression  ‘ contribution,’  and  it  is  insisted  that 
the  mode  in  which  an  arbitrator  is  entitled  to  make 
‘ equitable  provision  ’ for  the  cessation  mentioned, 
is  to  award  to  the  County  Council,  either  in  the 
shape  of  an  annual  payment  or  of  a lump  sum,  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  this  contribution  to  any 
amount  or  on  any  principle  he  may  think  fair  and 
just.  The  practical  result  of  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  that  in  effect  the  Borough  would  continue 
to  contribute  to  the  County  Rate,  after  the  services 
in  respect  of  which  the  contribution  was  supposed  to 
be  made  bad  ceased.  The  whole  scheme  of  the 
statute,  however,  is  that  when  administrative  urban 
areas,  whether  County  Boroughs  or  not,  are  created, 
they  shall  have  power  to  tax  themselves  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  imposed  upon  them, 
and  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  cost 
of  the  services  rendered  outside  their  respective 
are.Ts,  by  which  they  are  not  directly  benefited.” 


“It  is  stated  in  the  special  case  that  there 
are  no  main  roads  or  bridges  in  Hartlepool.  As  far 
as  the  assessment  of  these  works  is  concerned  the 
Borough  has  been  paying  its  money  for  nothing. 
The  contribution  to  the  County  Council  was  pure 
profit.  They  rendered  no  direct  or  immediate  ser- 
vice to  the  Borough  for  it.  The  loss'  caused  to  the 
County  is  all  the  greater  on  account  of  this,  but  the 
burden  to  the  Borough  is  all  the  more  unfair.  On 
what  equitable  principle,  therefore,  is  the  com- 
pensation to  be  fixed  ? Is  it  to  be  fixed  according  to 
the  money  value  of  the  loss  or  the  moral  quality 
of  the  burden  ? If  the  former,  the  higher  the  amount 
of  the  contribution  the  larger  the  compensation.  If 
the  latter,  the  higher  the  amount  of  contribution  tlie 
more  oppressive  and  unfair  the  burden,  and  the  less 
the  justification  for  its  continuance  for  any  time  or 
in  any  shape.  Or  is  tlie  compensation  to  be  treated 
as  a penalty  to  be  imposed  upon  the  Borough  because 
of  its  successful  attempt  to  escape  from  the  financial 
control  of  the  County,  and  to  be  regulated  in  amount 
according  as  the  Borough’s  desire  for  autonomy  is 
deemed  excusable  or  the  contrary?  ....  The 
words  in  the  statute  are  ‘ Equitable  provision 
Ion  such  cessation.’  There  is  nothing  about  loss  or 
compensation I think  the  word  ‘ adjust- 

ment ’ as  used  in  this  section  means  the  division 
or  arrangement  or  distribution  or  apportionment  of 
existing  liabilities,  not  losses  of  the  kind  suggested.” 


16.027.  (Chairman) : In  paragraph  23  you  deal  with 
the  West  Hartlepool  case.  Mr.  Jarratt  yesterday  dealt 
with  that  also  in  his  memorandum.  I do  not  know 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  full 
statement  which  you  have  made  of  the  West 
Hartlepool  case,  'because  that  is  a matter  of  history? 
—Yes. 

16.028.  And  it  was  what  led  uxi  to  the  Committee 

which  resulted  in  the  Act  of  1913? — May  I just 
comment  in  jiassing  on  the  judgment  in  the  West 
Hartlepool  case,  that  it  was  laid  down  there  a 
second  time,  after  the  Caterham  and  Godstone  case, 
that  transfers  of  Local  Authorities’  area  should  not 
be.  regarded  as  matters  of  commercial  profit  or  loss  ? 
That  is,  in  effect,  what  the  decision  was.  If  it  was 
in  the  in-terests  of  good  government  that  an  area 
should  be  transferred,  in  the  then  existing  law 

16.029.  The  main  point  is  that  it  was  under  the 
then  existing  law? — Yes. 

16.030.  So  that  this  is  a matter  of  history,  and 
not  la  practical  point?  The  point  now  is  the  Act 
of  1913? — Yes,  but  personally  I think  it  is  more 
than  merely  a matter  of  history. 

(Chairman) : It  is  not  the  present  law,  anyhow. 

(BIr.  Pritchard) : If  we  were  prepared  to  accept 
the  Act  of  1913  and  let  it  rest,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  go  into  it,  but  if  the  Act  of  1913  is  to 
be  attacked  upon  one  side,  we  are  entitled  to  see 
whether  from  the  other  point  of  view  it  is  fair. 

(Chairman) : There  is  no  argument  upon  dt, 

because  it  is  a settled  judgment. 

(BIr.  Pritchard) : It  is  as  regards  the  decision. 

Of  course,  I do  not  know  what  view  the  members  of 
the  Commission  may  take  of  the  judgmente  which 
are  quoted  here;  we  have  them  here  in  black  and 
v-bite  and  they  seem  to  me  extremely  interesting 
for  the  particular  mat'ter  which  is  before  us,  although 
I do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  a.sk  any  more 
questions  about  the  case? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard):  I think  the  point  which  Mr. 
Pri'tchard  and  1 would  desire  to  make  is  that  the 
County  Councils  have  expressed  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Act  of  1913. 

(Chairman) : That  is  the  point  which  Mr.  .Jarratt 
made  too. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Yes.  AVc  on  the  Borough  side 
i.hink  the  Boroughs  ought  to  have  an  opportunitv 
of  showing  the  matter  from  their  point  of  view. 
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(Chairman)  : I thought  we  were  coining  to  that 
later — because  that  was  Mr.  Pritchai'd’s  point — 
when  we  suggested  discussing  the  administrative 
question  when  we  got  to  the  Act  of  1913  .P  The  point 
is  the  question  of  the  amendment  of  the  Act  of 
1913?  Shall  we  pass  to  paragraph  24? 


Featurks  oe  Compensation  Claims. 

24-  County  claims  for  compensation  under  the  four 
or  five  principal  headings  mentioned  in  the  agreed 
memorandum*  have  some  features  which  appear  to  be 
worth  mention,  and  it  is  proposed  to  review  the  prin- 
cipal elements  which  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
considering  how  the  Act  of  1913  operates,  when  any 
suggestion  is  made  that  it  is  unfair. 

25.  Claims  for  increase  of  burden  thrust  upon 
the  County  in  consequence  of  loss  of  area  fall 
generally  into  two  main  groups : (a)  main  road 

claims,  and  (h)  other  services.  IVhere  the  severed 
area-^be  it  a newly  constituted  County  Borough  or 
an  addition  to  an  existing  County  Borough — has  no 
main  roads  within  the  severed  area,  although  that 
area  paid  the  County  rate  for  main  roads  on  the 
proportion  which'  its  assessable  value  bore  to  the 
whole  County,  the  claim  is  usually  heavy,  and  is 
limited  only  by  the  number  of  years’  purchase  by 
the  Act  of  1913.  The  West  Hartlepool  case  was  an 
example — and  w©  know  th©  view  taken  by  the  Courts 
as  to  the  fairness  of  perpetuating  this  subsidy  by  the 
town  'to  th©  country.  Clearly  if  the  principle  laid 
down  in  the  West  Hartlepool  case  were  to  b©  main- 
tained as  a matter  of  justice  or  equity  to  the  town 
no  compensation  for  increase  of  burden  on  such  main 
roads  would  be  piayaJbl©  to  County  Councils  to-day. 
On  th©  other  hand,  th©  County  Councils  can  and  do 
in  fact  claim  that  their  right  to  this  subsidy  was 
vested  in  them  and  that  any  act  of  the  County 
Borough  which  deprived  them  of  it  was  a matter  for 
compensation. 


16.031.  (Chairman) : Have  you  anything  to  add  on 
paragraph  24? — No. 

16.032.  Then  we  might  go  to  paragraph  25.  That 
is  the  question  of  main  roads  again? — At  the  end 
of  paragraph  25,  1 find  tliat  I have  dealt  with  the 
same  point  that  I endeavoured  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  to  dealwith  in  answering  General  Maodonogh’s 
question  as  to  the  County  Council  having  a vested 
right  in  the  subsidy  which  is  created  as  due  to 
them  on  an  alteration  of  boundary.  I propose  not 
to  reopen  that. 

16.033.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : On  the  General’s 
point,  cannot  this  be  emphasised,  that  the  initiative 
rests  with  the  Borough,  and  there  is  no  corresponding 
right  given  to  the  County  of  acquiring  new  rateable 
Value? — That  is  so. 

16.034.  And  therefore  that  emphasised  the  hard- 
.ship  resulting  to  the  County,  to  which  the  General 
was  alluding?  There  is  no  reoipiucity  about  these 
things? — No,  unless  it  could  be  said  that  an  area 
once  urbanised  could  be  de-urbanised.  Once  an 
area  has  become  urbanised  in  cliiaracter  it  is  urbanised 
practically  for  ever,  and  there  could  be  no  point  in 
putting  under  County  and  Rural  District  government 
again  an  area  which,  having  been  urbanised,  had  been 
transferred  to  urban  government. 

16.035.  Once  you  have  got  an  area  of  territory  in 
a County  Borough  within  a ring  fence,  so  to  speak, 
that  remains  the  territory  of  the  Countj'  Borough 
without  any  threat  of  attack  unless  it  is  by  a 
neighbouring  County  Borough?  It  is  without  any 
threat  of  attack  by  a County  Council? — That  is  quite 
right,  but  my  submission  would  be  that  the  only 
cases  in  which  such  a question  could  arise  would  be 
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oases  in  which  transfers  had  been  mlade  to  a County 
Borough  obviously  in  error,  or  wrongly. 

16.036.  I have  known  of  cases  in  which  Counties 
have  straightened  their  boundaries.  When  I was  a 
member  of  th©  Monmouthshire  County  Council, 
Monmouthshire  took  a bit  of  Breconshire? — We  had 
on©  between  Dancashir©  and  Cheshire  lalong  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal. 

16.037 . But  there  are  no  instances  of  Counties  going 
to  acquire  la  territory  of  any  adjoining  County? — 
Except  for  the  'adjustment  of  boundaries. 

16.038.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : As  a matter  of  fact  the 
section  which  gives  the  County  Borough  power  to 
fipply  for  an  ladjustment  of  boundaries  applies  to  a 
County  as  well,  does  it  not? — In  law,  yes. 

16.039.  I mean,  as  a matter  of  fact,  section  54 
begins;  “ Whenever  it  is  represented  by  the  Council 
of  lany  County  or  Borough  to  the  Local  Government 
Boiard  (a)  that  an  alteration  of  the  boundary  of  any 
County  or  Borough  is  desirable.”  That  is  the  section 
under  which  the  (Munty  Boroughs  proceed,  and  it 
is  in  terms  applicable  to  any  County.? — As  a matter 
of  legal  right,  I believe  that  is  so. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : 'I  am  not  putting  it  higher  than 
that. 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh) ; I remember  the  case  of 
Penge,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  London 
County  Council  'ancl  was  -transferred  to  Kent. 

16.040.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : As  a matter  of  fact  the 
tendency  of  the  country  is  to  become  more  u-rban?— 
Yes. 

16.041.  And  therefore  it  is  the  urban  areas  which 

are  at  present  progressive.  If  the  engine  was 
reversed,  and  the  rural  areas  became  progressive, 
that  would  be  a different  thing  : It  is  not  practical 

politics  at  the  present  time.? — No. 

16.042.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  When  'Sir  Robert 
Fox  was  before  the  Commission  I had  in  mind  Morley 
being  snuffed  out  of  existence  'by  Leeds.  In  your 
experience  there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  that  as 
far  as  County  aggregations  are  concerned.? — No.  The 
nearest  case  I kno'W  'of  is  th©  dispute  which  arose 
between  the  Counties  of  Lancashire  and  (Fieshire  in 
1914,  originally,  as  to  a very  profitable  area  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Ship  Canal.  Lancashire  took  that 
case  before  a Parliamentary  Committee,  althougb 
Cheshire  opposed  it. 

16.043.  I should  think  there  would  be  some  justifi- 
cation for  transferring  that  little  bit  of  Worcester- 
shire, for  instance,  which  is  sur''ounded  by 
Gloucestershire  ? — Yes. 

16.044.  One  could  undeistand  that  being  put  into 
Gloucestershire,  instead  of  being  a detached  part  of 
Worcestersihire? — I agree.  If  the  members  of  the 
Commission  look  at  the  map  they  will  find  all  kinds 
of  islands  in  Gloucestershire  and  Worce'stershire,  parts 
of  one  County  inside  the  other. 

16.045.  With  regard  to  the  policy  which  has 
hitherto  been  adopted,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  re- 
ciprocity of  rights? — Not  in  practice. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : There  are  parts  of  Cromarty 
all  over  Scotland. 

16.046.  (Chairman)  : Are  there  not  parts  of  Shrop- 
shire in  Herefordshire? — ^There  were. 

16.047.  That  has  been  cleared  up.? — I think  .so. 

16.048.  Are  there  still  detached  parts  of  Counties? 
— Yes,  in  Gloucestershire  and  W'orcestershire,  par- 
ticularly. 

16.049.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : On  paragraph  25  I 
have  one  further  question  on  the  eternal  main  road 
point.  Under  the  Act  of  1878,  a main  road  was  a 
road  which  had  been  disturnpiked  after  a certain 
date  or  a road  which,  on  the  application  of  the 
Highway  Authority,  was  declared  to  be  a main  road? 
— Yes. 

16.050.  It  was  Quarter  Sessions  in  those  days? — 
Yes. 

16.051.  And  that  road  became  thereupon  charge- 
able as  to  one-half  to  the  County  rat©  and  as  to  the 
other  half  to  the  Highway  Authority? — Yes. 
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16,052.  Subsequently,  a grant  was  given  by  the 
Government  of  one-half  of  each  of  those  amounts,  so 
that  the  cost  was  ultimately  met  as  to  one-half  by 
Imperial  funds,  one-quarter  by  the  Highway  Fund, 
and  one-quarter  by  the  County  Fund? — Yes. 

16.063.  When  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888 
came  into  operation  the  arrangement  as  to  declara- 
tion of  main  roads  was  continued? — ^Yes. 

16.064.  But  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  all  main 
roads  was  put  entirely  upon  the  County  Fund,  and 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  discontinued  grant  there 
was  supposed  to  be  a surplus  of  the  Exchequer  con- 
tribution available  in  aid  of  main  roads? — That  is 
true. 

16,056.  Now,  certain  Counties  declared  all  or 
nearly  all  their  roads  to  be  main  roads? — Yes. 

16,056.  Under  the  Act  of  1878,  as  I have  described 
it,  there  were  two  classes  of  roads  : there  were  roads 
which  were  of  County  importance  and  which  the 
Highway  Authority  had  requested  the  County  Council 
to  declare  main  roads? — Yes. 

16.067.  And  there  were  the  local  roads  which  were 
of  local  importance,  and,  broadly  speaking,  the  cost 
of  those  roads  was  borne  according  to  their  import- 
ance?— Yes. 

16.068.  One  class  being  charged  upon  the  whole 
community  and  the  other  class  being  charged  upon 
the  locality? — Yes. 

16.059.  Subject,  in  the  case  of  main  roads,  to  what- 
ever assistance  was  available  out  of  the  Exchequer 
contribution  ? — ^Yes. 

16.060.  When  the  County  Council  declared  addi- 
tional roads — as  we  know,  in  Hertfordshire  they  de- 
clared practically  all  their  roiads  to  be  main  roads— 
of  course,  the  Local  Authority  would  be  easily  per- 
suaded to  make  an  applioation,  because  it  would  get 
rid  of  the  whole  cost  and  have  remitted  to  it  the 
proportion  of  cost  according  to  the  County  assess- 
ment?— ^Yes. 

16.061.  But  the  result  would  be,  would  it  not,  to 
impose  upon  the  whole  of  the  County  the  cost  of  the 
roads  which  were  local  in  character? — Yes. 

16.062.  And  the  justice  or  injustice  of  that  would 
depend  upon  the  question  whether  those  roads, 
local  in  character  at  one  end  of  the  County,  were  more 
important  to  it  than  to  other  parts  of  the  County? — 
That  and  the  geogi'aphy.  One  area  may  have  a 
population  and  an  assessment  of  one-hundredth  part, 
of  the  County  and  a road  converted  into  main  road 
mileage  of  one-tenth.  As  against  that  the  Borough 
may  only  have  a main  road  mileage,  or  converted 
into  main  road  mileage,  of  one-hundredth  part  of 
the  County  and  one-tenth  of  the  assessment. 

16.063.  The  justice  or  injustice  of  that  depend.s 
upon  the  relation  between  the  road  service  and  the 
assessable  value  of  each  area? — ^Yes. 

16.064.  We  have  had  some  evidence  from  Bedford- 
shire, and  we  shall  no  doubt  have  fui-ther  evidence, 
but  1 am  not  going  to  trouble  you  with  any  specific 
cases;  I want  to  get  the  general  view.  Passing  from 
that,  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  which  I 
want  to  come  to.  When  the  Exchequer  contribution 
was  distributed  bs'  Lord  Derby’s  Commission  after 
1888,  they  decided  that,  after  certain  other  charges, 
half  the  cost  of  main  roads  should  be  a preferential 
charge? — Yes. 

16.065.  And  that  therefore,  in  di.stributing  between 
the  County  and  County  Boroughs  in  the  County,  the 
cost  of  main  roads  in  the  County  and  County  Boroughs 
respectively  would  be  a firet  charge,  and  would 
diminish  the  surplus  which  was  ultimately  divided 
according  to  rateable  value? — That  was  the 
intention. 

16.066.  Do  you  knofvv  that  owing  to  the  fact  that 
in  many  large  Boroughs  the  turnpike  roads  had  been 
disturnpiked  prior  to,  I think,  1870,  which  was  the 
critical  date,  those  large  County  Boi'oughs  had  no 
main  roads? — Yes. 

16.067.  I think  Liverpool  was  a place  where  they 
had  no  main  roads  at  all? — And  Birmingham  wa.s 
another. 


16.068.  Manchester  was  a place  where  the  main 
roads  were  negligible? — Yes. 

16.069.  But  that  was  because,  owing  to  the  growth 
of  urban  population,  those  iiarts  of  its  roads  had  had 
to  be  disturnpiked? — Yes. 

16.070.  They  had  never  been  declared  to  be  main 
roads  specifically? — No. 

16.071.  And  therefore  they  remained  ordinary 
roads? — Yes. 

16.072.  And  the  result  of  that  was,  was  it  not,  that 
those  places  got  nothing  of  this  preferential  pay- 
ment in  respect  of  main  roads? — That  is  so. 

16.073.  And  therefore  a sura  which  would  have 
come  to  them  if  the  roads,  which  correspond  in  their 
case  with  main  roads,  and  in  many  cases  were  a 
continuation  of  main  roads  in  the  Counties,  had 
'been  declared  main  roadsi  went  into  the  commo.n 
pool;  and  after  the  County  had  had  its  preferential 
charge  for  main  roads  paid  out  to  it,  it  was  distri- 
buted according  to  rateable  value? — ^Yes. 

16.074.  Has  not  that  been  always  rather  a 
grievance  of  those  towns  ever  since? — Yes. 

16,076.  And  it  is  a remaining  grievance,  because  it 
first  affects  the  amount  which  they  get  out  of  the 
Exchequer  contribution? — Yes,  and  in  fact  the 
County  Boroughs'  share  of  the  fund  made  available 
by  the  Government  was  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
fortuitous  circumstance  idhether  technically  the  roads 
in  their  County  Borough  had  or  had  not  been  declared 
main  roads,  and  not  upon  the  character  of  the  road 
itself. 

16.076.  And  in  many  cases  upon  whether  the  roads 
of  the  Turnpike  Trusts  had  been  dismained  before  a 
certain  date? — Yes. 

16.077.  I have  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the 
Kempe  Committee  which  deals  with  that  point. 
There  was  a certain  recommendation  of  that  Com- 
mittee which  was  based  to  a certain  extent  upon 
those  facts? — Yes. 

16.078.  (Mr.  Biddell) : Following  upon  what  Sir 
Lewis  said,  I think  you  and  Mr.  Keen  pointed  out  in 
your  joint  memorandum  that  since  1913  no  Borough 
has  put  in  a claim  for  a financial  adjustment, 
although  they  have  the  power  to  do  so  under  the 
Act  of  191.3,  on  the  ground  that  a County  had  either 
made  or  refrained  from  making  a road  a main 
road*? — There  is  not  any  case  'in  which  there  has 
been’  a financial  adjustment  on  that  ground  that  1 
can  recollect. 

16.079.  At  present  it  is  not  regarded  as  u pro- 
iqinent  grievance,  presumably,  by  the  Boroughs?  — 
The  extent  of  the  grievance  hiis  been  niodifi(Hl  partly 
by  the  new  system  of  State  aid  from  taxation.  I 
think  the  right  way  to  put  it  is  that  people  liave 
almost  forgotten  the  old  Act  of  1888,  oxcejit  tho.se 
officials  in  the  service  who  knew  that  there  wias  thi.s 
advantage  coming  to  the  Counties  at  the  expense  of 
the  Boroughs. 

16.080.  It  was  very  much  emphasised  before  tlie 
.loint  Committee  of  1911? — Yes. 

16.081.  And  this  power  wa.s  given  under  the  Act  of 
1913,  but  it  is  rarely  used? — That  is  so.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  I think  the  gener’al  result  may  be  put  in  this 
way,  that  the  Counties  have  since  then  recognised  a 
good  many  of  these  anomalies  themselves. 

16.082.  (Sir  Lewis  liea/rd) : But  there  was  that 
anomaly  to  begin  with? — Yes. 

16.083.  I put  to  Mr.  Keen  ye.sterday  some  figures 
which  I got  from  the  Annual  Boport  of  the  .Mini.stry 
of  Health  showing  that,  to  a certain  extent,  as  to 
which  we  did  not  agree,  the  Counties  received  from 
the  Exchequer  contribution  more  per  pound  of  rate- 
able value  than  the  County  Boroughs? — That  is  right. 

16.084.  And  that  would  probably  be  accounted  for 
largely  by  the  inequality  I have  mentioned  ?-  When 
1 said  that  the  Counties  recognised  this  anomaly,  I 
should  have  said  that  they  recogni.sed  and  corrected  it. 

* .See  County  Councils  Association  i Keen)  and  Association  of 
Municipal  Corjiorations  (Collins),  -M.  jin,  (IV,  7I.'I)  ; and  Q. 
lli,08li-8  below. 
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16.085.  We  have  had  evidence  from  Bedfordshire, 
and  we  shall  have  further  evidence,  no  doubt,  upon 
that  point? — Yes. 

10.086.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : I gather  that  the  power 
which  Mr.  Riddell  referred  -to  is  conveyed  in  the  Act 
by  means  of  the  woi’d  “ properly  ” ? — Yes,  bnt  is  there 
not  some  other  specific  phrase,  too,  which  siays  that 
regard  shall  be  had  to  whether  roads  which  have  not 
been  declared  to  be  main  I'oads  should  'be  declared 
main  roads,  in  the  same  Act? 

16.087.  If  it  is  there,  that  is  in  Part  I of  the 
Schedule,  dealing  with  adjustment  of  local  taxation 
licences,  not  on  the  question  of  increased  burden? — I 
see. 

16.088.  As  regards  increased  burden,  it  is  purely 
the  word  “ properly,”  that  is  to  say,  regard  is  to  be 
bad  to  the  difference  between  the  burden  and  the 
expense  which  will  properly  be  incurred  by  the 
Authority  in  executing  their  powers,  and  so  on? — 
The  Wakefield  case  shows  this  result.  Wakefield  is 
crossed  by  two  main  roads,  almost  exactly  north-eiast 
to  south-west,  and  at  right  angles.  The  County’s 
claim  for  compensation  for  main  roads  in  Wakefield 
arises  almost  wholly  because  of  the  fact  that,  except 
for  a very  short  length  at  the  end  of  that  cross,  the 
road  is  not  a main  road  at  all,  and,  therefore,  while 
the  County  Council  was  drawing  the  rates  from  Wake- 
field, it  had  no  main  road  expenditure  to  charge  in 
Wakefield  except  just  the  tips  of  those  cross-roads. 
Up  to  that  point  there,  coming  into  the  town  it  is  a 
main  roiad  for  about  half  a mile,  then  it  stops  being 
a main  road;  it  crosses  the  town  and  all  the  traffic 
follows  the  road,  and  it  becomes  a main  road  again 
at  the  end  of  the  same  road  on  the  other  side  of  the 
town,  and  so  throughout  the  cross.  The  Borough 
had  to  maintlain  all  that  cross  except  the  tips,  and 
all  the  traffic  that  goes  through  the  town  passes 
across  those  roads,  but  the  County  drew  rateable  vlalue 
from  the  whole  town  and  claimed  for  the  profit  they 
made  between  what  they  drew  from  the  town  and, 
what  it  cost  them  to  replair  the  tips  of  those  four 
oi'oss  roads. 

16.089.  {Sir  Lewis  Bewd) : When  you  get  into  a 
town  it  is  said  that  the  traffic  becomes  so  intense  that 
practically  you  will  have  the  same  expense  in  main- 
taining a road  to  'accommodate  the  town  traffic  us 
you  would  if  it  were  a main  road,  and  therefore  you 
treat  it  as  a street  and  not  as  a.  main  road?  That  is 
one  of  the  points  mlade? — If  I may  say  so,  that  view 
was  proba'bly  sound  in  some  degree  when  traffic  could 
be  localisc'd,  but  now,  while  Counties  claim  th.it 
Boroughs  are  responsible  for  traffic  which  crosses  the 
Counties,  they  are  not  so  ready  to  ladmit  that  traffic 
which  crosses  the  Counties  must  cross  the  towns. 
Therefore,  if  there  was  ever  a justification  for 
charging  upon  the  Borough  the  cost  of  those  four 
roads  except  the  tips,  that  justification  is  gone  when 
you  cannot  localise  the  traffic. 

16.090.  (Chcdrman) : You  mean  that  las  the  main 
roads  are  bound  to  go  through  the  towns,  so  the 
traffic  is  bound  to  go  through  the  Boroughs? — ^Yes. 

16.091.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Is  the  determina- 
tion whether  a load  is  a main  road  or  not  purely 
a matter  for  the  County  Council? — Subject  to 
representation  by  the  Borough  under  the  old  Act, 
it  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Councik 

16.092.  There  is  no  appeal  by  the  Borough — ^Yes, 
there  is  an  appeal. 

16.093.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard):  No.P — ^Y'es,  I think  there 
is  under  the  old  Act.  I may  be  wrong,  but  that  is 
a matter  of  law.  Somebody  reminded  me  on  the 
last  occasion  that  it  was  open — I think  it  was  Mr. 
Riddell.  But  I think  there  was  not  an  appeal  open 
to  protest  against  the  action  of  the  County  under 
the  old  conditions. 

16.094.  That  was  the  point  of  that  provision  being 
put  into  the  Act  of  1913,  to  provide  an  appeal  when 
you  came  to  financial  adjustment? — But  is  it  not  the 
case  that  to-day  there  is  an  appeal,  but  there  was 
not  prior  to  1913? 

16.095.  No,  you  are  thinking  of  the  appeal  which 
is  now  under  considemtiou,  which  is  provided  for 
separately? — I beg  your  pardon. 


16.096.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : Another  question  on  the 

word  “ properly.”  In  that  example  which  you  have 
given,  I suppose  it  would  be  open  to  the  City  to 
contend  that,  in  ascertaining  the  increased  burden 
properly  falling  upon  tho  ratepayers  of  the  County, 
a deduction  should  be  made  in  respect  of  the  cost 
of  maintenance? — Yes.  We  are  contending  that. 

16.097.  Those  roads  ought  properly  to  have  been 
declared  main  roads,  and  consequently  the  'burden 
which  will  fall  upon  the  County  is  not  so  large  .as 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.? — That  is  so. 

16.098.  And  I suppose  you  would  have  said  the 
same  with  regard  to  Doncaster,  where  the  Great 
Nptt-th  Road  is  not  a main  road? — Yes. 

16.099.  That  is  a comparatively  simple  matter,  but 
the  converse  case  may ' arise  in  which  there  is  no 
suggestion  in  the  Borough  that  the  roads  which  are 
properly  main  roads  have  not  been  so  declared,  but 
that  roads  in  the  County  have  been  improperly  de- 
clared main  roads  ? — Yes. 

16.100.  W'OU'ld  you  see  a difficulty  in  asking  an 
arbitrator  to  go  into  a large  question  of  that  kind  ? — 
Yes,  I should. 

16.101.  It  would  be  practically  impossible? — Yes. 
I should  say  the  odds  were  10  to  one  against  anyone 
ever  proving  it. 

{Chairman) : Now  we  come  to  paragraph  26  and 
the  following  paragraphs  wliich  deal  with  “ Adher- 
ence to  the  Act  of  1913.”  I think  it  would  be 
convenient  that  we  should  take  the  discussion  on 
the  point  raised  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  West 
Hartlepool  decision  on  the  present  law,  and  also 
the  administrative  question,  which  you  referred  to, 
and  its  bearing  on  the  retention  or  the  reverse  of 
the  Act  of  1913,  when  we  are  taking  this  paragraph. 
I wlant  to  get  all  the  subjects  as  far  as  possible 
together,  because  it  is  difficult  when  one  wanders 
about  from  paragraph  to  paragraph  to  follow  the 
point. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  is  an  enormously  com- 

plicated question. 

(Chairman) : Yes,  and  we  want  to  get  it  into  as 
many  compartments  as'  we  can. 

Adheebnoe  to  the  Act  of  1913. 

26.  There  could  be  no  clearer  example  of  the  sub- 
sidy involved  in  the  co-operative  principle  than  this, 
nor  could  there  be  any  simpler  instance  of  the  dif- 
ference in  principle  between  the  claims  of  the  con- 
testants. The  Act  of  1913  therefore  gave  fifteen 
years’  purchase  or  fifteen  years’  annuity  continuing 
this  subsidy,  and  that  is  virtually  meeting  each  party 
Jialf  way,  as  30  years’  purchase,  theretofore  claimed  by 
the  Counties,  was  equivalent  to  perpetuity. 

27..  Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  could  justify  any 
.departure  from  the  half-way  house,  in  the  light  of 
experience  since  1913,  towards  a greater  subsidy  from 
town  to  country.  On  the  contrary,  in  so  far  as  any 
justification  arises  for  revision,  it  might  be  said 
that  taxation  of  the  motorist,  especially  on  commer- 
cial vehicles,  has  emphasised  the  subsidy  from  town 
to  country  seeing  that  out  of  the  proceeds  of  such 
taxation  all  road  authorities.  Counties  or  County 
Boroughs,  receive-  annual  grants  of  fifty  per  cent,  of 
.the  cost  of  Class  I roads.  Such  roads  predominantly 
lie  in  Counties,  and  to  that  extent  the  Counties 
benefit  inostly  by  the  new  form  of  assistance. 

28.  Against  this  view  may  be  set  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  each  mile  of  main  roads,  but  upon  exam- 
ination of  the  costs  of  a fair  number  of  County 
Councils  there  appears  to  me  to  be  no  doubt  that 
we  are  passing  through  a time  of  abnormal  cost. 
Substantial  lengths  of  County  road  are  being  trans- 
formed in  character,  increased  in  width  and  covered 
with  more  or  less  permanent  carpets  of  materials 
designed  to  carry  heavy'  traffic,  e.g.,  reinforced 
concrete  roads. 

29.  It  would  not  be  fair  (in  my  judgment)  for 
Counties  to  represent  that  the  present  cost  of  main 
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roads,  even  after  having  regard  to  the  assistance  from 
Motor  Taxes,  is  a permanent  condition  justif3dng 
reopening  the  terms  of  the  1913  Act. 

30.  Even  if  such  increased  cost  of  maintaining 
main  roads  to-day  were  permanently^  likely  to_  he 
maintained  at  the  present  level  it  will  be  obvious 
on  reflection  that  the  high  costs  of  to-day  lay  a 
foundation  for  a correspondingly  larger  amount  of 
claim  for  compensation  from  the  County  Borough. 
Future  maintenance  costs  may  be  lees  on  the  better 
roads,  and  only  recently  Sir  Henry  Maybury,  the 
Director-General  of  the  Roads  Department  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport,  has  publicly  expressed  this 
opinion.  The  County  Borougli  contribution  is  appor- 
tioned upon  them  as  their  share  of  the  present 
high  costs  of  maintenance,  and  the  length  of 
main  road,  if  any,  in  the  County  Borough  or  the 
area  added  to  a County  Borough  is  always  so  short 
relatively  to  the  whole  County  that  the  increased 
cost  in  the  County  Borough  area  of  which  the  County 
is  relieved  is  far  less  than  the  increased  contribution 
by  the  County  Borough  to  the  County — Whence  the 
heavy  claims  for  increase  of  burden,  when  costs  of 
roads  are  high. 

31.  The  course  of  events  since  1913  seems  to  me 
entirely  to  justify  the  foresight  of  the  Devonshire 
Committee,  which  recommended  a limit  of  fifteen 
years  to  the  subsidy,  because  of  the  gradual  tendency 
towards  change  in  the  incidence  of  the  cost  of  roads. 

32.  Legislation,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  Motor 
Taxes,  but  in  the  reduction  of  rates  upon  the  agri- 
culturalists, seems  to  be  leading  gradually  to  such 
modification  by  substituted  forms  of  subsidy  from 
town  to  country  that  it  would  have  been  (and  without 
doubt,  in  my  opinion,  to-day  it  would  be)  inequitable 
to  extend  the  subsidy  beyond  fifteen  years  in  the  form 
of  rate-aid  by  the  County  Borough  to  the  County. 


16.102.  (Chairman) : In  paragraph  26  you  say : 

“ The  Act  of  1913  therefore  gave  16  years’  purchase 
or  16  years’  annuity  continuing  this  subsidy,  and 
that  is  virtually  meeting  each  party  half-way”? — 
Yes. 

16.103.  Thirty  years’  purchase  was  claimed  as'  being 
equivalent  then  to  perpetuity? — Yes. 

(Chairman)  : But  that  is  not  the  case  now,  of 
course  ? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Thirty  years’  purchase  is  more 
than  perpetuity  now. 

16.104.  (Chairman)  •.  Yes.  In  paragraph  27  you 
say,  “ Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  could  justify  any 
departure  from  the  half-way  house,  in  the  light  of 
experience  since  1913,  towards  .a  greater  ^ subsidy 
from  town  to  country.”  That  is  the  main  point 
which  you  wish  to  argue,  is  it  not?  ^Yes,  it  is.  If 
I may  hark  back  to  a previous  remark  I made,  _ it 
has  its  origin  in  the  view  which  the  respective  parties 
take  of  the  right  of  one  predominant  Authority  to 
make  profit,  either  deliberately  or  quite  accidentally, 
out  of  an  area,  and  to  be  considered  as  entitled  to 
retain  that  profit  when,  in  the  interests  of  good 
government,  it  is  transferred  to  another  Authoritj'. 
If  the  vested  interest  of  the  County  is  establish^ 
to  the  satisfaction  of  this  Commission,  and  the  right 
of  the  County  to  continue  to  make  that  profit, 
without  attempting  to  measure  it,  as  a profit, 

the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  a claim  to_  which 
the  County  are  entitled,  then  the  only  question  can 
be  one  of  the  measurement  of  the  burden  and  the 
number  of  years’  pui-chase  to  be  applied  to  it.  Bu 
it  would  be,  in  my  own  view,  a very  pave  uptake 
in  the  interests'  of  good  government,  as  I hpe  already 
indicated  in  my  memorandum,  to  make  it  any  mwe 
difficult  than  it  is  now  for  an  area  to  obtain  autonomy 
within  its  own  area  without  having  to  pay  so  muo 
to  the  County  for  it  as  to  cause  it 
time  to  remain  where  it  is 

autonomous.  If  16  years’  purchase  is  not  leg^ded 
aa  a fair  compromise  of  an  essential  difference  in 


principle  between  the  parties  to-day,  then  I do  not 
know  VI  hat  is,  and  it  could  only  be  because  this 
Commission  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Counties 
were  wholly  right  in  this  matter,  that  everything 
they  had  s'aid  up  to  100  per  cent,  was  justified,  that 
good  grounds  would  arise,  in  my  opinion,  for  revising 
the  terms  of  the  Act  of  1913.  And  when  I say  100 
per  cent.,  I mean  that  they  are  able  to  satisfy 
you  that  it  is  not  right  that  alteration  of  areas  should 
be  made  except  in  exceptional  circumstances,  that 
is,  if  the  alteration  takes  anything  out  of  the  County, 
so  that  no  Borough,  whether  it  gets  to  60,000,  or 
120,000,  or  150,000  population,  should  ever  become 
autonomous  until  it  gets  to  200,000,  and  that  the 
present  system  of  transfer  knocks  the  administration 
of  the  County  Council  about  so  badly  that  the  very 
severe  remedies  for  which  they  are  asking  should 
be  granted  to  them.  If  the  Commission  think  that 
the  Counties  have  proved  their  case  on  all  those 
three  heads,  then  I would  say  that  there  is  some 
ground  for  revising  the  Act  of  1913 ; but  short  of 
that  I cannot  see  any  justification  for  it.  I vptura 
to  remind  the  Commission  once  again  that  in  my 
view  a great  deal  of  the  complaints  which  the 
Counties  lodge  against  the  Act  of  1013  arises  (1) 
from  a misunderstanding  of  what  it  does  for  them, 
and  (2)  from  a complaint  against  what  they  believe 
to  be  not  an  impartial  decision,  or  a misconceived 
decision,  of  an  ’arbitrator.  I have  no  complaints  to 
miako  personally  on  the  latter  ground  of  any  of  the 
arbitrations  I have  been  in,  although  we  have  had 
to  pay  in  some  oases  much  more  heavily  than  I pei^ 
sonally  thought  right.  I am  not  the  arbitrator,  and 
both  I and  my  clients  in  every  case  have  accepted 
the  arbitrator’s  decision  as  to  compensation  without 
questiofi,  and,  so  far  as  I am  concerned,  no  Borough 
will  appear  before  you  with  my  support  and  complain 
of  the  decision  of  an  arbitrator. 

16.105.  You  have  been  in  a good  many  arbitra- 
tions?— Yes. 

16.106.  There  is  no  definite  guarantee  that  eacli 
arbitrator  will  take  the  same  point  of  view  ? No. 

16.107.  An  arbitrator  has  to  do  the  'best  he  can  by 
himself;  there  is  no  general  line  of  policy P--No. 

16 108.  Therefore  one  arbitrator  may  have  one 
point  of  view,  and  another  arbitrator  may  have 


nother? — ^Yes.  . v/r 

16  109.  Do  you  find  that  that  results  in  different 
rinciples  being  adopted? — No.  I say  without  re.ser- 
ation  that  I cannot  trace  any  difference  in  principle 
etween  the  awards  of  any  two  arbitrators. 

16  110  They  are  familiar  with  the  awards  of  othei 
rbitrators,  and  they  give  tlieir  judgments  on  the 
ame  lines?— Their  judgments  are  on  the  same  lines, 
.'hey  are  nearly  all  experienced  local  government 
nen,  men  who  are  practising,  in  almost  every  case, 
d the  Parliamentary  Bar,  and  take  extension  and 
idjustment  cases  regularly,  and  I venture  to  add,  wiUi 
lie  complete  assurance  that  I am  taking  the  rig 
dew,  which  is  based  upon  my  experience,  that  the 
lifference  between  one  award  and  ancAher  is  not  due 
-o  differences  in  principle,  but  to  differences  in  the 
drcumstances  of  each  case  as  weighed  by  the 

irbitrator.  , , • i 

16  111  (Mr.  Bidden) : You  told  us  tliat  it  is  only 

1 small  proportion  of  cases  which  go  to  arbitration?— 
‘ ^ ^ , i n T nljinA  it  now  at 


n©  in  seven.  . v x 

16  112  The  whole  matter  of  financial  ’adjustment 
not  a major  difficulty  'in  this  controversy  .■'-  -I 
ntirely  support  that  view. 

16  113.  (Chairman) : Following  that  up,  yoiii  aigii- 
lent  is  that  as  it  is  not  a major  diflficuHy,  therefore 
iie  Act  of  1913  is  a satisfactory  Act?— Yes. 

16  114.  Otherwise  there  would  be  a great  many 
lore  differences  of  opinion  and  a great  many  more 

rbitrations  ? — Yes.  t ii.inV 

(Chairma.n) : In  amswer  to  that  question,  I tliinl 

e had  it  from  Mr.  Keen  that  it  is  better  to  agi  e . 

ban  to  20  to  arbitration?  in  i a.i 

16  115^(Mr.  BiddeM):  Mr.  Collins  challenged  tlic 
V . ' I- 1 --nTTiedia+dv. 
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(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Mr.  Keen  said  that  the  com- 
plications were  such  that  it  was  better  to  compromise 
rather  than  risk  a decision. 

(Chairman) : Yes. 

(Mr.  Biddell) : And  Mr.  Collins  said  it  was  no 
more  difficult  than  tying  a tie. 

16.116.  (Chairman) : What  is  your  view  on  that 
point? — Towards  the  end  of  my  statement  I give 
certain  views  on  this  very  matter,  and  if  I am  not 
to  refer  to  them  again  later  on,  I think  it  will  be 
convenient  to  make  some  quotation  now. 

16.117.  We  want  to  take  the  whole  thing  together? 
— For  that  reason  I will  transpose  the  Observations 
at  the  back  of  my  statement  and  I will  give  them 
to  the  Commission  now,  and  quote  to  you  the  view 
of  the  author  of  the  Act  in  the  light  of  his  experience 
of  it.  These  are  the  words  of  Sir  Harcourt  Clare 
before  a Parliamentary  Committee  considering  the 
boundaries  between  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  in  1919, 
where  the  Lancashire  County  Council  sought  terri- 
tory from  Cheshire,  and  Cheshire  objected.  This  is 
what  Sir  Harcourt  Clare  said  in  reply  to  cross- 
examination  by  Mr.  Freeman,  K.C.  I am  going  to 
hand  in  to  you — I am  not  sure  whether  Mr.  Jarratt 
did  it  partially* — certain  extracts,  and  I am  venturing 
to  read  to  the  Commission  three  answers.  Mr.  Free- 
man, at  Question  141  in  this  case,  said  to  Sir  Harcourt 
Clare,  “ You  say  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1913  has 
entirely  altered  the  position  by  giving  an  equitable 
basis  of  adjustment,  and  therefore  you  could  come 
in  without  waiting  for  the  assent  of  Cheshire?  ” That 
was  the  position  that  Sir  Harcourt  Clare  laid  down, 
that  as  against  the  opposing  Authority  under  the 
Act  of  1913  he  was  entitled  to  bring  his  case  to 
Parliament,  and  in  point  of  fact  he  did,  and  he 
brought  Cheshire  to  book  before  Parliament,  and 
Parliament  gave  him  the  area  he  wanted  against 
Cheshire’s  opposition.  Then  Mr.  Freeman  went  on 
to  say,  “ You  have  not  always  regarded  that  Act  as 
so  very  satisfactory?”  and  the  answer  was,  “ I have 
always  regarded  the  Act  of  1913  as  satisfaotorv.” 
Then  Question  142 : “ Did  not  you  form  one  of  a 
deputation  to  try  and  get  that  altered?”  That  was 
a deputation,  if  I may  say  so,  which  was  almost  the 
origin  of  the  proceedings  which  culminated  in  the 
appointment  of  this  Commission.  It  was  a deputation 
to  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Asquith). 

16.118.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : With  regard  to  Luton 
and  Cambridge?— Yes.  The  Act  of  1913  was  the  Act 
to  which  learned  coun,sel  was  referring  when  he  said, 

Did  not  you  form  one  of  a deputation  to  try  and 
get  that  altered?  ” Sir  Harcourt  Clare  replied, 

“ Not  that  I am  aware  of.  I may  say  that  the  Act 
was  practically  founded  on  a scheme  I prepared  and 
I really  carried  it  myself  through  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  it.” 

16.119.  He  was  the  only  witness  ever  called  for  the 
County  Councils  at  that  inquiry  ? — Yes,  and  you  and 
I know  wiijf. 

^ 16,120.  Wo  do? — Then  Sir  Harcourt  Clare  said, 

“ I think  the  Committee  that  inquired  into  that 
scheme  came  to  a very  fair  and  equitable  decision, 
and  have  accepted  it  on  behalf  of  the  County 
Council  in  all  oases  that  have  occurred  since  1913, 
without  question.”  To  that,  personally,  I may  add 
that  I have  been  concerned  in  the  settlement  of 
financial  adjustment  questions  with  the  Lanoa.shire 
County  Council,  and  in  not  one,  case  that  I can 
remember  has  Lancashire  gone  to  arbitration, 
nor  have  I ever  found  anybody  more  readily  dis- 
posed to  settle  a question  under  the  Act  of  1913  in 
ten  minutes,  after  he  had  got  the  essential  facts  before 
him,  than  Sir  Harcourt  Clare,  with  whom,  person- 
ally, 1 settled  the  financial  adjustments.  Those  are 
two  of  the  references,  and  there  is  just  one  other 
where  Sir  Harcourt  Claa-e  says,  under  cross- 
examination  by  Mr.  Macmon-an,  the  words  I have 
actually  quoted  in  paragi-aph  55  of  my  memorandum. 
this  paragraph  is  a verbatim  quotation  from  Sir 
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Harcourt  Clare  in  this  case.  These  are  his  words : 
“ There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  passing  of  the 
Local  Government  (Adjustments)  Act  of  1913  was  a 
material  element  in  dealing  with  cases  where  one 
Local  Authority,  even  a County  Council,  objected  to 
a transfer  of  its  area.  Under  that.  Act,  in  my 
opinion,  the  Local  Authority  desiring  an  extension  of 
its  area  is  entitled  to  rely  on  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  as  a fair  means  of  disposing  of  the  objections 
of  the  Authority  from  whom  the  area  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred if  on  general  grounds  the  alteration  of 
boundaries  is  justified.”  I wish  to  add  nothing  what- 
ever to  that.  Those  are  the  views  of  the  author  of 
the  Act,  who  had  had  six  years’  experience  of  its 
application. 

16.121.  (Mr.  Biddell)  : This  was  in  1919,  you  sav? 
—Yes. 

16.122.  I think  we  all  agree  that  it  is  an  the  last 
five  years  that  this  main  road  difficulty,  which  is  the 
chief  financial  difficulty,  has  become  so  accentuated? 
— Supposing  that  were  right,  you  will  not  cure  main 
road  troubles,  in  my  opinion  by  altering  the  Act  of 
1913. 

16.123.  (Chairman) : Your  oases  of  one  in  seven 
which  do  come  to  arbitration  almost  entirely  deal 
with  main  roads? — No,  I think  you  may  say  that  the 
one  in  seven  cases  arise  as  much  upon  salaries  and 
administrative  expenses. 

16.124.  That  is  a most  interesting  point?  Should  I 
be  correct  in  assuming  that,  comparing  expenditure 
on  main  roads  and  on  .administration  and  salaries, 
the  main  road  expenditure  is  vastly  greater  than 
the  others? — ^It  is. 

16.125.  And,  therefore,  to  follow  up  what  Mr. 
Riddell  said  just  now,  your  disputes  are  not  very 
many  in  regard  to  this  matter? — No. 

16.126.  They  are  one  in  seven;  they  are  not  the 
main  bone  of  contention,  and  they  seem  to  be  settled 
without  arbitration  ? — No,  that  is  putting  it  a little 
too  high. 

16.127.  You  say  that  one  in  seven  of  these  cases 
goes  to  arbitration? — ^Yes. 

16.128.  And,  of  course,  the  whole  question  of  fl.nan- 
oial  adjustment  is  considered  beforehand? — Yes. 

16.129.  I presume  you  mean  tha.t  those  points  which 
go  to  larbitration  do  not  cover  the  whole  financial 
ad  j ustment  ? — No . 

16.130.  Only  certain  points? — ^Yee. 

16.131.  It  is  not  main  roads  jmu  differ  about  mostly? 
— I might  say  that  in  every  case  which  has  gone  to 
arbitration  main  roads  have  been  in  issue,  but  they 
have  not  been  the  only  points  in  issue. 

16.132.  Therefore,  one  may  say  that  they  are  as 
im.portant  as  the  other  issues? — Yes. 

16.133.  They  have  been  an  issue  in  each  case? — 
Yes. 

16.134.  And,  therefore,  if  the  question  of  the 
official  salaries  had  been  more  acute,  it  would  have 
been  more  difficult  to  settle  the  matter  satisfactorily 
to  both  sides  without  arbitration  ? You  have  been 
before  the  arbitrator  on  practically  the  whole  financial 
adjustment  when  you  .have  taken  it? — ^Yes.  We  have 
sel^ted  the  main  issues  upon  which  it  was  worth 
while  fighting. 

16.135.  You  have  gone  over  the  whole  field? — Yes. 

16.136.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I wanted  to  follow  that 
up.  You  said  that  in  some  cases  Counties  were  under 
a miisapprehensdon  as  to  their  rights  under  the  Act^ 
— Yes. 

16.137.  Can  you  give  us  some  illustrations  of  what 
you  have  in  your  mind  there?— I should  have  to 
repeat  partly  what  I said  last  time,  or  on  one  pre- 
vious occasion.  I had  an  instance  in  which  a County 
Council  making  a claim  had  said:  “Look  here,  we 
are  left  with  loans  having  60  years  to  run,  and  we 
can  only  get  15  years’  purchase.” 

16  138.  And  you  pointed  out  that  the  adjustment 
of  the  loan  was  not  made  under  the  Act  of  1913  but 
under  the  Act  of  1888?— That  is  right.  In  another 
case,  which  is  a very  useful  illustration,  a County 
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Council  said:  “ As  the  result  of  taking  this  area  ire 
are  left  with  superfluous  staff,”  and  we  said:  “ What 
superfluous  staff?  ” “ Oh,”  they  said,  “ The  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  whose  area  comprised  the  County 
area  we  have  lost.”  We  said  : “ What  are  the  facte? 
What  are  the  statistics;  how  many  children  had  he 
in  his  care  from  the  area  w©  have  taken  from  you, 
ill  comparison  with  the  whole  district  he  had  to 
administer  P ” And  the  relative  proportions  were  as 
three-fifths  was  to  two-fifths,  three-fifths  being  within 
the  area  claimed  and  two-fifths  in  the  area  left. 
They  said : “ We  are  proposing  to  give  him  th©  sack,” 
and  'we  said:  “What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  the 
two-fifths”?  “ Oh,”  they  said,  “ We  can  tack  that 
on  to  another  district.”  They  said  that  was  the  cause 
of  grievance,  hut  it  was  pointed  out  to  them  imme- 
diately that  they  claimed  and  got  compensation  on 
the  assumption  that  their  expenses  would  be  con- 
tinuing, whereas  in  point  of  fact  they  had  been  able 
to  get  rid  of  the  officer,  and  at  the  same  time  had 
economised,  because  it  was  found  that  they  could 
part  with  an  officer  who  had  only  lost  three-fifths  of 
his  work,  and  did  liot  neC'd  to  replace  him. 

16.139.  And  that  officer  would  have  to  be  com- 
pensated?— Yes,  we  had  to  compensate  him  also. 
They  had  not  appreciated  that  fact. 

16.140.  Just  passing  from  that  point,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  all  these  points  of  adjustment  are  satis- 
factorily dealt  with  by  the  Act  of  1913,  except  possibly 
main  roads? — Yes. 

16.141.  And  that  the  main  road  question  is  not 
pirimarily  a question  of  adjustment  under  the  Act 
of  1913,  but  is  a question  of  administration  and 
finance  to  be  dealt  with  on  some  basis  not  at  present 
before  us? — ^Yes.  I go  so  far  as  to  say  this,  that  1 
thinli  if  you  were  to  ask  County  Councils  whether, 
apart  from  main  roads,  there  was  any  real  grievance 
under  the  Act  of  1913,  they  would  agree  with  Sir 
Harcourt  Clare. 

16.142.  (Chairman) : But  surely  what  you  said  just 
now  was  that  the  main  pioint  you  differed  about  was 
not  main  roads,  but  administrative  expenses? — What 
I said  was  that  where  we  went  to  arbitration  main 
roads  were  always  in  it. 

16.143.  But  the  most  difficult  pDoint  to  settle  was 

not  the  main  road  pioint,  but  the  other  thing  ? — I did 
not  mean  to  say  that.  Main  roads  are  always  the 
most  difficult  point  to  settle,  but  we  have  never  gone 
to  a fight  on  main  roads  alone,  and  what  I meant  to 
convey  was  this,  that  where  we  have  settled  every- 
thing except  main  roads 

16.144.  Supposing  you  were  to  cut  out  main  roads, 
supposing  they  were  nationalised  and  were  not  a 
question  of  local  government  at  all,  how  would  you 
envisage  this? — I should  not  anticipate  a single 
arbitration.  I was  just  adding  previously  that  where 
we  have  settled,  say,  twenty-nine  heads  out  of  thirty, 
and  the  thirtieth  is  main  roads,  we  have  never  thought 
it  -worth  while  to  go  on  and  fight  on  main  roads 
alone;  we  have  settled.  It  is  only  where  that  ques- 
tion was  accompianied  by  acute  differences  on  other 
heads  that  we  have  ever  gone  to  arbitration. 

16.145.  Then  we  get  back  to  my  original  question, 
that  if  you  eliminate  main  roads  your  difficulties 
would  largely  disappear? — Absolutely. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : But  they  cannot  be  eliminated 
simply  because  of  that? 

16.146.  (Chairman) : No,  on  nationalisation.  I am 
only  assuming  the  hypothesis? — Yes. 

16.147.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  I always  find  it  easier  to 
follow  this  question  if  I have  a concrete  example 
before  me.  I put  this  example  to  Mr.  Keen*,  and  1 
■will  put  it  to  you,  with  a view  of  seeing  how  far  in 
that  case  the  Act  of  1913  is  fair  or  is  unfair,  and 
whether  the  proposed  increase  of  the  term  would  be 
still  more  unfair.  Take  the  case  of  a County  Borough 
which  is  being  extended,  a County  Borough  which 
has  provided  secondary  schools  and  technical  schools 

* See  County  Councils  Association  (Keen),  Q.  12,05.5  (IV’ 
743). 


more  than  sufficient  for  its  own  purposes,  so  that  the 
children  from  the  County  can  be  admitted;  the  effect 
of  that  is  to  relievo  the  County  of  the  burden  of 
providing  schools  itself  to  the  same  extent  as  it 
would  otherwise  ? — Yes. 

16.148.  Nevertheless  it  continues  to  draw  the  educa- 
tion rates  from  the  area  where  these  children  live? — 
Yes. 

16.149.  Now  if  that  area  is  added  to  the  County 
Borough  the  result  will  be  to  place  a burden  upon 
the  County  Council? — By  the  loss  of  that  profit,  yes. 

16.150.  The  point  I put  to  Mr.  Keen  was,  is  it 
fair  in  those  circumstances  that  th©  Borough,  who 
have  provided  the  County  with  the  profit,  should 
have  to  pay  them  compensation  to  the  extent  of  15 
years'  purchase  of  th©  increased  burden?  Is  it  fair 
in  those  circumstances  that  compensation  should  be 
paid  by  the  Borough? — At  all? 

16,161.  Yes? — ^Certainly  not.  But  if  the  County 
demand  goes  further  than  that,  and  they  say  not 
only  that  there  should  be  compensation  payable  at  all 
in  such  circumstances,  but  that  30  years’  purchase 
might  be  claimed  for  it,  I cannot  conceive  of  anything 
more  wicked. 

16.152.  You  say  th©  present  Act  in  that  respect  is 
unjust? — The  present  Act  in  that  sense  is  unjust. 
That  is  why  we  have  to  take  it  as  a compromise. 

16.153.  And  to  extend  the  period  would  make  it 
more  unjust? — Yes.  I have  an  actual  adjustment 
before  me  in  which  a County  Council  claimed  for  in- 
crease of  burden  on  elementary  education  account  in  a 
case  ill  which  they  had  not  a school  in  the  district  of 
the  Authority,  not  even  an  elementary  school,  and 
where  all  their  children  were  served  wdth  education  by 
the  Borough.  They  simply  took  the  total  of  the  educa- 
tion rate  and  said:  “ That  is  what  we  collect  from 
this  area  ” ; they  wanted  15  years’  purchase  of  that, 
although  th©  Borough  provided  the  education. 

16.154.  But  in  that  case  did  not  the  County  pay? — 
Th©  County  paid  no  migratory  children  agreement 
contribution,  but  even  there  there  was  a migratory 
children  claim  which  we  could  have  put  up  against 
them.  We  said  : “ You  are  not  entitled  to  the  gross 
receipts  from  this  area,  because  it  was  only  by  our 
decency  that  we  did  not  make  a migratory  cliildren’s 
claim  against  you.”  They  s-aid  : “ That  is  no  concern 
of  ours.” 

16.155.  (Chairman)  : Did  that  case  go  to  arbitrat- 
tion? — No,  it  was  settled. 

16,166.  It  was  only  a claim? — Yes. 

16.157.  (Sir  Leivis  Beard) : But  still  it  is  a claim 
which  obviously  can  be  made  under  the  existing  hnv? 
— Certainly. 

16.158.  (Chairman) : Did  they  pay  anything? — We 
had  to  pay.  They  said:  “ Here  is  tlie  Act;  here  is 
our  vested  interest;  if  you  had  not  come  along  wo 
should  have  continued  to  draw  this  profit.” 

16.159.  They  had  no  schools? — No. 

16.160.  They  relied  on  the  Borough? — Yes. 

16,101.  But  did  they  actually  pay  the  Borough  for 

the  children? — Nothing  in  this  case. 

16.162.  They  iiaid  nothing  -at  all? — No. 

16.163.  (ilJr.  Pritchard):  But  even  if  they  had, 
they  would  still  be  making  a profit,  owing  to  the  fact 
of  the  Borough  providing  the  schools? — Yes,  and  we 
actually  had  to  pay.  We  went  to  coun.sel  on  it,  ‘and 
counsel  said  : “ Under  the  Act  of  1913  all  that  you 
can  raise  is  how  long  that  burden  would  have  been 
likely  to  endure,  but  it  is  a provable  burden,”  and 
so  it  is  under  the  Act,  and  we  paid  for  it. 

16.164.  (Chairman) : We  were  discus.sing  the  whole 
question  of  the  County  Councils’  contention  th.at  the 
Act  of  1913  should  be  altered,  and  the  suggestions  of 
the  Boroughs  that  it  should  remain  the  samc?-- 
Perhaps  I might  just  mention,  with  your  permi.ssion, 
my  Lord,  that  the  conclmsion  1 had  ventured  to 
present  to  the  members  of  the  Commission  was  this — 
that  if  main  roads  were  dealt  ivith  otherwise  than 
under  th©  Adjustmeii-ts  Act  of  1913,  1 felt  sure 
that  th©  Counties  would  agree  with  me  in  the 
view  that  there  was  nothing  left  to  quarrel  about, 
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and  we  could  settle  all  the  other  matters  hy  reason- 
able ap'peal  to  an  arbitrator. 

16.165.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : That  is  on  the  basis 
of  adherence  to  the  Act  of  1913? — Yes. 

16.166.  You  do  not  say  that  main  roads  are  the 
only  service  which  creates  difficulty  in  the  severance; 
1 do  not  mean  so  much  from  a financial  as  from  an 
administrative  standpoint?  You  do  not  say  that 
main  roads  are  the  only  service  which  creates  diffi- 
culty, although  they  loom  very  large,  I agree? — Not 
a bit.  I have  nothing  else,  my  Lord,  to  add  on  that 
paragraph. 

(Chairman) : Then  we  will  pass  on  through  the 
paragraphs;  is  there  anything  on  paragraphs  27,  28, 
29,  and  30? 

16.167.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)-.  In  paragraph  30  you 
say,  “ Even  if  such  increased  cost  of  maintaining 
main  roads  to-day  were  permanently  likely  to  be 
maintained  at  the  present  level  it  will  be  obvious 
on  reflection  that  the  high  costs  of  to-day  lay  a 
foundation  for  a correspondingly  larger  amount  of 
claim  for  compensation  from  the  County  Borough. 
Future  maintenance  costs  may  be  less  on  the  better 
roads,  and  only  recently  Sir  Henry  Maybury,  the 
Director-General  of  the  Roads  Department  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport,  has  publicly  expressed  this 
opinion”? — Yes. 

16.168.  Will  you  give  us  the  reference  to  that? — 1 
will  send  it  in.  I do  not  think  I have  the  reference 
in  my  papers  at  the  moment.  It  is  a newsjiaper 
reference  to  a speech  of  his*. 

16.169.  (O/iairmcm) ; The  gist  of  your  contention  is 
that  the  Act  of  1913  is  perfectly  fair,  that  it  works 
very  satisfactorily,  and  that  it  would  be  undesirable 
to  change  it  or  to  amend  it  in  any  way  ? — Quite.  It 
works  perfectly  fairly  as  a compromise,  but  if  the 
question  is  to  be  reopened  at  all,  I should  have  to 
deny  its  fairness,  if  the  other  side  were  to  say,  “ We 
want  thirty  years’  rmrchase  of  everything.” 

16.170.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  You  have  pointed  out  in 
answer  to  me  a case  in  which  it  was  manifestly 
unfair  ? — ^Yes. 

16.171.  (Chairman) : We  know  that  fifteen  years’ 
purchase  is  the  maximum  that  you  can  obtain  for 
compensation  ? — Yes. 

16.172.  Mr.  Keen  says  that  unless  you  can  prove 
that  you  are  entitled  to  the  absolute  maximum,  you 
cannot  get  as  much  as  16  years,  and  therefore  the 
County  Councils  have  to  be  content  with  less,  and  he 
contends  that  that  is  not  fair  to  them,  and  that  they 
are  put  in  an  unfair  position,  because  whatever  the 
value  of  their  claim  may  be,  they  cannot  get  more 
than  15  years,  and  therefore  they  have  to  prove  that 
they  are  entitled  perpetuity  to  get  fifteen  yearsf  ? — 
That  is  quite  right.  The  answer,  I think,  is  this. 
In  so  far  as  the  complaint  is  against  the  Act  of  1913, 
we  consider  it  just  as  unfair  that  we  should  have 
to  pay  anything  at  all  in  some  cases,  as  the  County 
consider  it  is  unfair  that  they  should  not  get  more 
than  fifteen  years’  purchase  in  others;  and  in  so  far  as 
the  complaint  arises  from  decisdone  of  arbitrators  I say 
that  where  a County  Council  have  not  got  fifteen 
years’  purchase,  it  is  because  we  have  satisfied  the 
arbitrator  that  there  were  circumstances  in  the  case 
which  did  not  justify  fifteen  years’  purchase. 

16.173.  I may  hlave  misunderstood  Mr.  Keen,  but 
what  I understood  ivas  that  it  was  not  15  years  as 
a figure  that  was  in  question,  but  that  15  years 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  perpetuity,  and  there- 
fore you  are  not  arguing  in  terms  of  years,  but  of 
perpetuity  or  less  than  perpetuity — do  you  see  my 
point? — I do,  my  Lord. 

16.174.  And  he  claimed,  therefore,  that  there  should 
never  be  less  than  15  years  ? — Yes,  quite,  but  applying 
his  principle  to  a case  which  very  frequently  arises, 
of  a claim  for  financial  adjustment  made  against  an 
Authority  which  is  recovering  an  overspill  of  its 
population,  tho  assessable  area  taken  into  the  Borough 

* Speeches  at  the  opening  of  Streatley  and  Goring  Bridge  on 
the  8th  Noveiiiher,  19'23.  and  at  the  Scottish  Hoad  Conference  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  16th  January.  1924.— A.C. 
t See  County  Councils  Association  (KeeiO,  Q.  16,450  (IV.  940). 


at  the  appointed  day  is  taken  as  the  diatum  line 
•at  which  to  draw  the  distinction  between  what  existed 
as  part  of  the  County  system  and  what  was  added 
to  the  County  Borough,  and  that  gives  the  County 
credit  for  a new  house,  shop,  workshop,  or  building 
of  any  kind  which  has  come  into  rateable  capacity 
within  a few  months  of  the  appointed  day,  and  the 
claimants  rely  on  the  contention  that  the  very  fact 
that  a claimant  had  moved  out  of  the  city  over  the 
boundary  a month  before  the  adjustment  entitles 
them  to  claim  for  all  time  compensation  for  that 
man’s  rates. 

16.175.  Then  of  course  you  admit  that  the  value 
of  money  fluctuates,  and  that  therefore  15  years, 
or  30  years,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  may  represent 
perpetuity  at  one  moment,  and  may  be  a very 
different  thing  10  years  later.  Do  you  think  there^ 
fore  that  a fixed  maximum  in  years  is  desirable, 
or  would  it  be  equally  fair,  or  perhaps  even  more 
easy  for  the  arbitrator,  if  there  were  no  fixed 
miaxinium,  and  he  was  left  to  judge  of  the  thing  on 
the  merits  at  the  time? — I think  there  you  are 
raising  a question  which  strikes  to  the  root  of  this 
compromise  under  the  1913  Act.  If,  when  30  years 
was  perpetuity,  the  tribunal  thought  that  15  years 
was  the  miaxdmum  figure  to  take,  then  in  any  sub- 
sequent period  when  30  years  is  more  than  perpetuity, 
logically  the  16  years’  purchase  should  be  reduced. 

16.176.  Or  increased,  as  the  case  might  be? — If 
the  price  of  money  rvas  so  low  that  15  years’  purchase 
was  short  of  half  perpetuity,  there  would  be  something 
in  it,  but  we  cannot  see  that  happiening  in  my 
lifetime. 

16.177.  You  are  rather  inclined  to  the  view  that 
it  might  fluctuate  according  to  the  price  of  money 
rather  than  the  term  of  years  ? — Yes,  but  that  would 
be  attached  very  strictly  to  the  reservation  that,  if 
there  was  anything  in  that  theory,  it  should  lead 
us  to  fix  a lower  maximum  at  the  present  time  than 
15  years. 

16.178.  You  say  at  the  present  time? — Yes. 

1'6,179.  That  would  be  a matter  for  adjustment 

under  a sliding  sciale.P — Yes,  in  other  words,  if  you 
made  the  maximum  variable  according  to  the  price 
of  money,  theoretically  I should  not  be  aJble  to  quarrel 
with  it. 

16.180.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  Yes,,  but  according  to 
you,  the  maximum,  if  regulated  by  the  price  of 
money,  is  half  perpetuity? — Yes. 

16.181.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Although  you 

may  fix  your  compensation  at  the  price  of  money 
1x)-day,  the  price  of  money  would  vary,  and  perhaps 
in  five  years’  time  what  5’ou  receive  to-day  might 
be  in  no  way  equal  to  perpetuity.? — That  is  true — 
it  works  both  ways. 

16.182.  (Chairman) : But  then  you  have  been  paid 
in  cash?  No,  it  works  both  ways.  In  one  span  of 
years,  as  General  Macdonogh  says,  it  may  operate 
one  way,  and  in  another  span  of  years  it  may  operate 
in  another’  way.  At  tlm  momeiit  all  County  adjust- 
ments that  lare  taking  place  at  the  present  time 
are  taking  place  when  costs  are  extremely  high,  and 
the  County  gets  compensation  on  the  very  high  cost 
of  road  maintenance  to-diay;  and  if,  in  future,  having 
received  a cash  payment  on  that  basis,  either  (1)  the 
cost  of  road  maintenance  should  come  down,  or  (2)  the 
value  of  money  should  be  reduced,  the  County  would 
have  done  ver-y  well,  as  compared  with  those  who 
settled  five  years  ago,  but  owing  to  the  movement 
of  events  since,  appear  to  have  done  rather  badly. 

16.183.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : What  is  the  number 
of  years’  purchase  of  perpetuity  at  to  to-day’s  prices  ? 
—I  should  not  place  it  at  more  than  20  or  22|  years. 

16.184.  Then  of  0001*86  as  money  cornea  down,  it 
goes  up? — Yea. 

16.185.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I do  not  know  whether 
I put  the  point  to  you — if  so,  you  will  stop  me,  but  it 
IS  cognate  to  the  point  I put  to  Mr.  Keen  yesterday. 
Before  the  Act  of  1913,  and  before  the  West  Hartle- 
pool decision,  when  it  was  the  practice  to  treat 
30  years  purchase  as  perpetuity,  and  to  adjust  pay- 
ments in  respect  of  County  main  roads  and  County 
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bridges  on  that  basis,  was  it  the  practice  then  to 
adjust  anything  else  but  those  matters  on  the 
30  years’  basis? — No.  There  was  always  a smaller 
number  of  years’  multiplier  put  to  everything  except 
that  class  of  item. 

16.186.  That  class  of  item  had  only  the  roads  in  it? 

, — Main  roads  and  bridges. 

16.187.  And  accordingly,  when  we  speali  of  main 
roads  generally,  we  include  bridges;  it  is  a small 
item,  but  it  runs  with  the  main  roads? — That  is  so. 

16.188.  What  was  the  kind  of  number  of  years’ 
purchase  which  used  to  be  given  for  the  other  items; 
was  it  up  to  10  years? — Never  more,  in  my  recollection, 
than  16,  and  usually,  for  ail  administrative  purposes, 
10.  There  were  cases  in  which  we  had  only  five,  and 
in  other  cases  three,  as,  for  example,  contracts 
running  out  in  two  or  three  years  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  children  in  industrial  schools,  and  so  on — ^they 
are  only  for  three  years,  and  we  used  to  settle  for 
three  years’  compensation.  But  njowadays,  when 
10  years  is  quite  the  usual  figure  for  administrative 
salaries  and  expenses,  I very  rarely,  if  ever,  see  a 
claim  by  a County  Council  which  does  not  multiply 
everything  by  15,  so  that  in  those  items  they  are 
taking  the  1913  Act  as  better  for  them  than  the 
1888  Act. 

16.189.  But  they  never  get  it,  do  they? — ^I  have 
never  given  it  to  them. 

16.190.  Do  the  arbitrators  give  it? — I do  not  know. 

16.191.  My  point  is  rather  this,  that  if  the  Counties 
are  complaining  of  the  15  years,  that  complaint  can 
only  apply  under  the  present  practice,  as  illustrated 
by  wihat  you  have  told  us,  to  the  bigger  items  of  main 
roads  and  County  bridges  ? — ^Would  you  mind  putting 
that  again? 

16.192.  You  say  that  the  Counties  have  been  com- 
plaining that  the  15  years  is  too  little,  and  you  have 
given  us  your  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  is  sufficient 
as  a compromise? — ^Yes. 

16.193.  Now  if  there  is  that  complaint  that  it  is  too 
little,  it  can  only  apply  to  the  items  of  main  roads 
and  County  bridges,  because  nothing  else  gets  16 
years  ? — ^No. 

16.194.  And  never  did  get  15  under  the  old  system? 
— No. 

16.195.  So  that  if  they  went  back  to  the  old  system 
they  would  never  get  more? — No,  and  when  you  are 
examining  the  claims  of  those  Counties  who  are  most 
reasonable  in  their  view  of  claiming  compensation, 
you  observe  that  the  views  of  the  Counties  differ 
among  themselves.  When  I am  examining  or  dealing 
with  claims  by  a County  which  takes  a very  broad 
and  statesmanlike  view  of  these  matters — and  again, 
with  apologies,  I instance  the  Lancashire  County 
Council — before  the  passing  of  the  1913  Act,  and  even 
under  the  1888  Act,  no  County  Council  was  more 
ready  to  admit  that  30  years  was  not  the  proper 
multiplier  to  apply  to  administrative  expenses  and 
salaries  than  the  Lancashire  County  Council;  and  in 
examining  claims  from  that  County  Council  and 
others  with  whom  I have  dealt,  even  since  the  passing 
of  the  1913  Act,  I have  always  found  the  Lancashire 
County  Council  ready  to  recognise  that  15  years  was 
rather  a tall  price  to  apply  to  administrative  expenses 
and  salaries.  That  view  is  not  generally  sihaied,  and 
in  almost  every  case  I can  think  of  it  is  15  years  no 
matter  what  the  loss,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they 
never  had  that  power,  or  carried  that  view  of  com- 
pensation so  far,  before  the  1913  Act  was  passed,  or 
even  before  the  West  Hartlepool  case  was  decided. 

16.196.  Assuming  that  that  is  correct,  what  it 
comes  to  is  this,  is  it  not,  that  the  claim  of  the 
County  Councils  to  have  this  Act  set  aside  would 
only  benefit  them  as  far  as  the  main  roads  and  County 
bridges  .are  concerned,  if  it  were  granted  ? — Yes. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Subject  to  the  point  that 
the  16  years  has  been  taken  as  a maximum,  and 
that  this  has  applied  to  all  these  other  items  .as  well 
as  main  roads  and  County  bridges? 

16.197.  (Chairman)  : Fifteen  years  is  an  arbitrary 
maximum? — ^Yes,  representing  half  of  what  per- 
petuity was. 


16.198.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : I take  it  that  you  sug- 
gest that,  inasmuch  as  the  30  years  was  reduced  to 
16 — ^and  you  will  put  me  right  if  I am  wrong — all 
other  numbers  of  years’  purchase  were  reduced  in 
proportion? — ^No,  that  is  not  right. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I am  dealing  with  liis 

Lordship’s  point,  which  I thought  w.as  rather  a 
sound  criticism  of  the  existing  Act,  that  if  15  years 
is  the  value  of  perpetuity,  the  number  of  years’  pur- 
chase of  every  kind  of  increase  of  burden  which  is 
not  permanent  is  proportionately  reduced,  and  when 
an  arbitrator  is  looking  into  the  matter  he  says, 
“ I can  only  give  15  years  for  perpetuity,  and  I must 
give  a correspondingly  less  sum  for  some  of  these 
other  items  ’ ’ ? 

16.199.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  is  what  I put  to 
Mr.  Collins.  What  is  your  answer? — We  never  con- 
sider ourselves  in  an  arbitration  in  a position  to 
say  on  .behalf  of  the  Boroughs  that  because  15  years 
is  the  maximum  for  roads,  which  is  one-half  of  per- 
petuity, you  must  correspondingly  depreciate  your 
number  of  years’  purcha.se  on  items  other  than  roads 
and  bridges — we  never  say  that.  We  always  found 
our  case  for  an  X number  of  years’  purchase  on  tlie 
facts  of  the  case. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : It  is  his  Lordship’s  point, 
and  I agree  with  his  Lordship,  if  I may  say  so. 

16.200.  (Sir  Lewis  Bea/rd) : The  point  has  been  put 
to  Mr.  CoUins,  .and  I want  to  get  his  answer.  The 
suggestion  is  rexieated  that,  because  30  years  has 
been  cut  .down  to  16  yeai's,  therefore  compensation 
for  .administrative  expenses,  which  under  the  old 
Act  was  X,  has  now  been  cut  down  to  something  le.ss 
than  X?  Is  that  so? — No. 

16.201.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : The  Act  says  that 

“ regard  shall  be  had  to  ...  . the  length  of 

time  during  which  the  increase  of  burden  may  be 
expected  to  continue  ” ? — Yes. 

16.202.  But  if  you  find  that  the  increase  of  burden 
may  be  expected  to  continue  for  10  years,  what 
number  of  years’  multiplier  would  you  give? — Ten. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : And  then  you  get  an  in- 
genious counsel  perhaps  arguing  that  15  years  is  all 
that  can  be  given  for  perpetuity — are  you  going  to 
give  20  years  or  10  years? 

(Mr.  Pritchard):  You  can  get  an  ingenious 
counsel  to  argue  anything. 

(Sir  Ijewis  Beard) : Mr.  Collins  has  told  u.s  that 
that  case  has  never  arisen. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  That  is  Mr.  Collins  s 
opinion;  we  have  our  own  opinion. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : I do  not  put  it  higher  than 
this,  that  we  have  before  us  a gentleman  who  is  a 
great  expert  in  these  matters,  and  I am  asking  hini 
from  his  knowledge  what  the  practice  is.  What 
counsel  may  argue,  I do  not  think  is  material. 

16.203.  (Mr.  Biddell)  : Do  you  think  it  would  be 
objectionable  to  apply  that  maximum,  and  cut  out 
the  words  following  what  Mr.  Pritchard  has  jn.st 
road?— Yes,  I do  think  it  would  bo  very  ob- 
jectionable, because  that  means  that  the  arbitrator 
would  be  at  liberty  to  go  more  than  half-way, 
and  pass  the  line  which  tlie  Devonshire  Com- 
mittee laid  down  in  1913  as  a compromise  between 
the  parties,  and  the  principles  at  issue  were 
there  on  behalf  of  the  Counties,  “What  we 
have  got  we  have  for  all  time,’’,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Boroughs,  “It  was  always  ours,  it  never  wa.s 
yours,  and  you  ought  not  to  be  paid  for  it.’’  That 
is  the  issue. 

16.204.  (Chairman) : That  is  to  say,  you  must  either 
have  a fixed  number  of  years  or  a sliding  scale 
you  must  fix  something? — Yes. 

16,^05.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I just  want  to  complete 
my  series  of  questions.  In  reality  the  only  effect  ol 
altering  the  maximum  of  15  years,  or  the  only  items 
it  would  affect,  are  main  roads  and  County  bridges?— 
Yes;  this  point  only  arises  on  main  roads  and  bridges. 

16*, 206..  And  the  solution  does  not  lie  in  this  direc- 
tion at  all,  but  in  another? — That  is  right,  and  the 
difference  between  a maximum  of  15  years  for  main 
roads  and  any  other  number  of  years  for  any  other 
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item  does  not  lie,  as  Sir  Walter  seems  to  tliink,  in 
matters  of  argument  at  all,  but  in  matters  of  fact, 
aiid  one  simple  test,  which  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mission may  apply  for  himself,  is  this — can  the  County 
Council  reduce  its  expenditure  on  roads  otherwise 
than  by  reductions  due  to  the  severance  of  the  roads 
in  the  area  taken  away?  The  answer,  generally 
speaking,  is,  of  course,  no;  but  when  you  come  to 
^pply  that  test  to  salaries  and  administrative 
expenses,  then  there  are  not  many  Counties,  I venture 
to  suggest,  which  could  not  within  a period  of  15 
years  so  regulate  their  expenditure  as  never  to  notice 
that  there  was  a burden  on  them  in  respect  of  those 
items.  That  is  the  element  which  weighs  with  an 
arbitrator. 

16,207.  {Chairman):  Now  we  might  pass  to  para- 
graph 32.  That  is  rather  an  expression  of  opinion, 
is  it  not,  and  amounts  to  what  you  have  been  saying  ? 

(Chairman) : Then  on  the  question  of  the  advis- 
ability of  adherence  to  the  Act  of  1913  or  of  its  amend- 
ment, are  there  any  further  questions  on  that  point  ? 
If  not,  we  might  pass  to  the  question  of  compensation 
of  different  kinds,  passing  to  paragraph  33:  “Com- 
pensation for  Main  Road  Costs.” 


Compensation  foe  Main  Road  Costs. 

33.  Where  there  are  main  roads  in  the  newly 
formed  or  enlarged  County  Borough  the  “ natural  ” 
profit  of  the  County,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  is 
inflated  artificially  by  the  action  of  Counties  in  the 
way  they  use  their  powers  to  declare  roads  to  be 
main  roads,  without  paying  sufficient  regard  to  the 
reasonable  requirements  of  the  Non-County  Boroughs. 
The  natural  profit  assures  a subsidy  because  the 
length  of  main  road  in  the  newly-created  or  extended 
County  Borough  is  almost  universally  less  than  the 
assessable-contribution  value  of  the  severed  area,  but 
such  lengths  of  main  road  as  there  are  in  towns  are 
either  unnaturally  determined  or  inadequately 
maintained  for  the  local  needs  of  the  County 
Borough. 

34.  Examples  of  this  character  comprise  the 
following : — 

(a)  Some  towns  crossed  by  two  or  more 

County  roads  running  through  the  town 
to  and  from  the  four  points  of  the  com- 
pass find  themselves  made  liable  locally 
for  the  whole  cost  of  such  roads  except 
for  comparatively  short  lengths  on  the 
outer  z'im  of  the  town.  The  main  road 
technically  is  made  to  end  just  inside  the 
circumference  of  the  town,  and  the  road 
continues  as  a local  road  (not  being  deemed 
a main  road)  until  it  again  becomes  a main 
road  near  the  circumference  on  the  out- 
ward run  of  the  same  road,  after  having- 
passed  through  the  town. 

(b)  Even  where  all  the  County  roads,  being  Class  I 

roads  in  the  Ministry  of  Transport  status, 
aie  technically  main  roads  while-  crossing 
the  town  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
thei-e  are  many  cases  where  the  County 
Council  do  not  wholly  maintain  such  road 
or  roads;' a certain  proportion  of  the  cost 
determined  by  the  County  Council  is 
deemed  to  be  main  road  cost  and  the 
balance  of  the  maintenance  of  the  road  is 
thrown  upon  the  Borough  Authority.  The 
plea,  it  is  understood,  by  which  'this  is 
justified  is  that  some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  Borough  to  bear  purely  local 
tiaffic  costs,  the  County  undertaking  that 
part  of  the  maintenance  which  may  be 
said  to  be  attributable  to  through  traffic. 
No  case  is  known  to  me  where  the  same 
view  as  to  local  traffic  being  a local  burden 
has  been  taken  in  the  case  of  a Rural 
District,  and  only  in  comparatively  few 


Urban  Districts  either  is  an  adverse  view 
taken  by  the  County  Council;  the  result  is 
financially  detrimental  to  the  urban  com- 
munity—a kind  of  penalty  for  the 
evolution  of  towns. 


35.  It  is  true  that  these  circumstances  are  matters 
to  which  the  attention  of  an  arbitrator  may  be 
directed  if  and  when  a financial  adjustment  is  effected 
by  arbitration  subsequent  to  an  alteration  of  boun- 
daries and  corresponding  transfer  of  main  roads  from 
County  to  Borough. 


36.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  this  form  of 
penalty  laid  by  Counties  upon  Boroughs  endures 
as  long  as  the  Borough  remains  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  County,  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  Borough  in  question  having  a very  small 
representation  upon  the  County  Council,  this 
penalty  has  to  be  borne  without  redress.  The  only 
cuie  for  it  is  the  step  which  the  Borough  naturally 
takes  at  the  first  opportunity  to  secure  autonomy  by 
being  constituted  a County  Borough 


«sl.  It  IS  interesting  to  notice  that  as  a consequence 
of  the  endeavours  of  the  Borough  of  Luton  to  secure 
County  Borough  powers  the  Bedfordshire  County 
Council,  when  Luton  failed,  ma-de  a concession 
to  Luton  relieving  them  to  an  appreciable  extent 
of  that  which,  inoffensively  one  hopes,  has  been 
termed  the  penalty,”  due  to  this  combination  of 
circumstances.  In  that  case,  where  the  County 
Council  declared  roads  extensively  throughout  the 
County  to  be  main  roads,  making  Luton  liable  for 
contribution  to  the  cost,  Luton  receives  a credit 
or  rebate  representing  part  of  the  difference 
between  the  Luton  contribution  to  the  main  roads 
of  the  County  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  cost  of  County 
roads  in  Luton  on  the  other.  Annual  grants  had 
been  ma-de  by  the  -County  Council  to  Luton  from  1899 
but  in  1915  (subsequent  to  Luton’s  application  to 
become  a County  Borough),  the  County  Council 
materially  improved  upon  the  then  existing  arrange- 
ment, in  favour  of  Luton. 


vvniie 


circumstances  alter  cases  in  so  far  as 
the  amount  or  degree  of  profit  of  this  character  is 
concerned,  made  by  the  County  out  of  the  Borough 
according  to  the  assessable  value  of  the  Borough 
and  the  length  of  mam  road  in  the  County,  it  may 
be  taken, _ in  my  judgment,  that  the  average  Borout^h 
approaching  50,000  in  population  subsidises  the 
account  to  the  extent  of  about 
i-OjUUU  per  isarougn  p&r  'annum. 


16,208.  (Chairman) : We  have  discussed  the  ques- 
onrf  T length?— Yes,  we  have, 

c especially  you  gave  the  case  of  Wake- 

held,  but  we  will  pass  from  that  if  you  wish?— If 
you  please. 

(O/iuirmaii) : And  also  paragraphs  33,  34,  35, 

36  and  37?  > } > 

I should  like  to  ask  you  this? 
j claims,  what  is  the 

method  by  which  the  expenditure  on  roads  in  the 
past  IS  ascertained— never  mind  whether  it  is  over 
a period  of  fi-ye  years,  seven  years,  or  100  years? 
What  I mean  is,  do  you  ascertain  the  amount  spent 
in  a given  time  and  divide  it  by  mileage,  or  is  there 
any  reference  to  the  particular  user  of  the  roads 
with  which  you  are  dealing?— The  latter  wherever 
possible  It  IS  measured  by  user  as  expressed  in 
analysed  costs  of  expenditure  on  the  roads  in  the 
particular  area. 

Yes^’^^^'  a-'=^ual  particular  roads  in  question?— 

16  212  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : By  the  analysis  of 
user? — Yes. 

16,213.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that?— We  get  it 
ironi  the  County  books.  Usually  the  accountants  on 
the  two  sides  work  together.  We  get  into  the  County 
books  and  get  at  the  Surveyor’s  data,  and  he  allots 
to  the  lengths  of  road  in  the  severed  area  the  time 
spent  by  the  men  on  that  bit,  and  we  add  the 
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materials  allocated  to  and  used  on  that  road,  and 
w6  add  its  share  of  the  expense  of  visiting,  foremen, 
and  so  on;  in  other  words,  we  cost  it  up  as  one 
costs  up  a deiiartment  of  a business. 

16,214.  {Mr.  Lloyd) : What  I wanted  to  be  clear 
about  was  that  it  was  not  the  method  of  taking  the 
aggregate  cost  and  dividing  it  by  mileage? — No. 
Wherever  we  can  get  the  true  costs  taken  from  the 
■books  we  do  so;  and  very  rarely  have  we  to  rely 
upon  assumption. 

16,2.15.  {Hir  Leivis  Heard) : Is  any  deduction  made 
for  Government  grants? — Yes;  the  net  cost  is  taken. 

16.216.  After  allowing  for  Government  grants  and 
anything  for  the  Exchequer  contribution,  if  there  is 
any? — Yes — on  both  sides. 

16.217.  (Chairman) : Then  we  pass  to  paragraph  37 
— that  is  the  question  of  the  Luton  roads? — Yes. 

16.218.  Then  paragraph  38;  I do  not  quite  follow 
that — about  the  £3,000  per  Borough  per  annum — 
what  does  it  actually  mean  ? — That  the  loss  which  the 
County  .alege  is  suffered  by  depriving  them  of  an 
average  Borough  of  50,000  population,  representing 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  roads  in  that 
district,  of  which  the  County  has  been  relieved,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  larger  sum  which  that  area 
has  paid  to  the  County’s  liighways  rate,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  represented  roughly  by  £3,000  a year. 

16.219.  Per  Borough  potentially  a County 
Borough? — Per  Borough  potentially  a County 
Borough. 

16.220.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  is  to  say,  you  are 
taking  Boroughs  which  are  near  50,000,  but  which 
have  not  yet  become  County  Boroughs? — Yes. 

16.221.  This  is  the  basis  on  which  it  is  claimed  that 
they  would  have  to  compensate  the  County  if  they 
became  County  Boroughs? — Yes,  and  while  I am 
giving  you  an  average,  I should  add  that  the 
extremes  are  very  wide  apart.  This  £3,000  is  not  an 
average  of,  say,  one  and  five-;  it  is  an  average  of  a 
relatively  large  number  of  two  to  three  thousand, 
plus  a few  oases  of  seaside  towns,  where  even  a Non- 
County  Borough  is  a source  of  profit  to  the  County 
in  which  it  is  located  to  the  extent  of  £15,000  to 
£20,000  a year. 

16.222.  A seaside  Borough  is  always  a place  of  very 
high  rateable  value,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

16.223.  And  does  not  that  arise  to  a largo  extent 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  practically  no  working- 
class? — ^Yea. 

16.224.  And  a great  deal  of  the  property  is  hotels 
and  boarding-houses  and  places  of  that  kind,  which 
are  Irighly  assessed? — Yes. 

16.225.  Such  as  Blackpool,  for  example?  I think 
Eastbourne  is  the  highest  assessed  seaside  place  in 
the  country? — I think  every  seaside  Borough  claims 
that? 

16.226.  I think  Eastbourne,  Blackpool  and 
Brighton  are  outstanding  instances? — Yes,  and 
Bournemouth  is  another. 

16.227.  I think  Eastbourne  claims  it  at  the 
moment? — ^It  is  rather  interesting  to  me — it  may  be 
boring  the  Commission — to  observe  how  large  a num- 
ber of  the  Boroughs  which  have  become  County 
Boroughs  since  1888  are  seaside  towns,  and  it  is 
because  the  profit  made  by  the  County  out  of  those 
towns  is  so  extraordinarily  high  that  you  never  find 
a sea.side  town  fully  assessed  to  County  puiTioses 
refraining  from  taking  the  very  first  step  it  can  take 
to  obtain  autonomy.  May  I refer  to  the  seaside 
towns  in  Mr.  Gibbon’s  list  of  County  Boroughs  con- 
stituted since  1888* — they  comprise  the  following : 
Blackpool,  Bournemouth,  Eastbourne,  Grimsby  (that 
is  not  quite  in  the  same  category),  Southend-on-Sea, 
Southport,  and  Wallasey.  Tliat  is  a very  substantia] 
list. 

16.228.  AVallasey  is  hardly  a sea.side  town,  is  it? 
I should  call  it  a suburb  of  Liverpool? — Oh,  yes; 
there  is  New  Brighton,  and  all  those  suburbs  round 
there.  It  is  a feature  which  I think  indicates  that 


* See  Ministry  of  Health  ((Tibhoii),  .Appendix  XX  i 11,  Talde  0, 

(I,  18t). 


the  profit  made  out  of  the  average  seaside  town  by 
the  County  is  one  of  the  causes  wliich  prompt  them 
to  get  autonomy  as  soon  as  they  can. 

16.229.  (Chairman) : With  regard  to  the  question 
of  seasiide  towns,  I think  we  should  agree  that 
Bournemouth  and  places  like  that  would  not  be 
towns  at  all  unless  it  were  for  the  sea,  and  the 
facilities  for  bathing,  and  so  forth? — Yes. 

16.230.  But,  as  Sir  Walter  said  this  morning,  those 
towns  owe  their  popularity,  not  only  to  the  sea,  but 
to  the  counti-y  at  the  back,  the  pine  woods,  and  so 
on? — You  cannot  possibly  separate  the  two,  can  you? 

16.231.  But  the  hinterland,  so  to  speak,  is  the 
County,,  as  Sir  Walter  pointed  out? — ^Yes. 

16.232.  But  all  these  seaside  places  come  into  a 
different  category  from  the  Boroughs  which  are  in 
industrial  areas  ? — I agree. 

16.233.  They  are  not  the  same  thing  at  all,  are 
they? — I agree,  and  in  order  not  to  put  it  too  high, 
I put  it  to  the  Commission  in  tliis  way : does  the 
Commission  think  that  £15,000  to  £20,000  a year  is 
the  right  price  for  a seaside  town  of  40,000  to  50,000 
people  to  pay  for  the  benefits  which  it  derives  from 
the  hinterland  in  front  of  which  it  is? 

16.234.  That  rather  depends  on  the  measure  of  the 
benefit? — And  you  have  to  measure  it  with  a very 
liberal  rule,  have  you  not,  to  get  these  large  sums  ? 

16.235.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : Go  and  look  at  the  traffic  on 
the  roads  to  Brighton,  and  you  will  begin  to  thinli 
that  if  there  had  been  no  hinterland  there  would  have 
been  no  Brighton? — That  is  right. 

16.236.  (Sir  Lewis  Becvrd)  : The  hinterland  of  Wal- 
lasey is  Birkenhead,  is  it  not? — Yes,  it  happens  to  be 
so  there. 

16.237.  (Col.  Williams) : It  is  all  a question  of 
finance,  is  it  not?  After  all  is  said  and  done,,  all  the 
places  in  the  County  are  part  of  the  County  as  a 
whole,  and  whether  it  happens  to  be  a place  of  more 
or  less  population,  there  is  a contribution  for  the 
common  purposes  of  the  County? — As  a finance  man 
] am  doing  the  best  I can  to  limit  myself  to  finanofal 
questions  and  financial  issues,  knowing  full  well  that 
gentlemen  much  more  competent  to  deal  with  ques- 
tions of  administration  will  follow  me;  but  whether 
it  is  right  or  wrong  to  take  tlie  cold  view  of  the 
financial  man  is  a matter  for  the  Commission  to 
decide.  I venture  to  remark  that  one  of  the  phrases 
u.sed  by  the  Judges  in  the  West  Hartlepool  case  was 
that  these  matters  were  not  to  bo  regarded  as  ques- 
tions of  commercial  profit  as  between  the  area  which 
lost  and  the  area  which  found  that  income.  It  is 
in  that  sort  of  spirit  alone  that  I make  these  remarks. 

16.238.  Judges  make  unfortunate  rcmarlrs  some- 
times, do  they  not? — On  the  other  hand,  I suppose 
they  do  occasionally  state  the  truth. 

(Chairma/n) : We  have  discussed  main  roads  at  con- 
siderable length.  Are  there  any  further  goneial 
questions  on  main  roads,  to  clear  the  matter  up  before 
w^e  pass  to  education?  Then  we  might  go  to  para- 
graph 39. 


Othbb  Claims  for  Compensation. 

(a)  Education. 

39.  Under  other  headings  of  claim  consequent  upon 
the  transfer  from  the  County  to  the  Borough  of 
higher  education,  elementary  education,  police  and 
miscellaneous  County  purposes,  a material  part  of  the 
compensation  due  from  the  Borough  to  the  County 
under  the  1913  Act  is  due,  in  my  experience,  to  the 
lower  standard  of  service  afforded  by  the  County 
Council  in  the  newly  constituted  or  extended  County 
Borough  in  comparison  with  the  standard  which  the 
existing  County  Borough  maintains,  or  which  the 
newly  constituted  County  Borough  desires  to 
maintain. 

40.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  in  higher  educa- 
tion a good  number  of  towns  provide  a local  supple- 
ment to  the  provision  made  by  the  County  Council 
in  that  Borough ; it  is  a general  experience  that  while 
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the  County  Council  derives  from  the  area  around  a 
County  Borough  a higher  education  rate,  the  higher 
education  is  either  wholly  provided  by  the  County 
Borough  to  which  the  County  scholars  travel  for 
higher  education  or,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
secondary  day  school  education  is  fully  provided 
by  the  County,  advantage  is  taken  by  the  County 
scholars  of  the  facilities  furnished  in  the  County 
Borough  for  evening  schools,  special  subject  tuition, 
and  so  on. 

41.  Cases  have  arisen  where,  the  claim  by  a County 
Council  for  compensation  for  loss  of  the  profit  out  of 
the  higher  education  rate,  and  even  of  elementary 
education  rate,  has  been  founded  on  the  fact  that  in 
areas  taken  from  Counties  and  added  to  County 
Boroughs  no  County  schools'  have  existed  in  those 
added  areas,  the  children  being  educated  at  the 
County  Borough  schools. 

42.  It  is  apparent  in  such  circumstances  that  this 
results'  in  a double  hardship  uiion  the  ex'tending 
County^  Borough,  namely,  firstly  that  the  County 
pjrofit  is  due  to  the  County  taking  the  rateable 
value  and  the  nates  in  the  added  area  while  the 
County  Borough  has  provided  the  services,  receiving 
from  the  County  Council  lin  some  cases  a payment 
known  as  a ‘‘'migratory  children”  payment,  an- 
nually; and  secondly,  when  that  area  is  taken  over 
by  the  Borough  it  is  only  a question  of  time  (if  not 
an  immediate  necessity)  for  educational  facilities  to 
be  provided  by  the  County  Borough  in  that  area,  so 
that  the  County’s  profit  does  not  become  the 
Borough’s  profit  when  the  area  is  transferred.  This 
element  is  found  in  many  other  classes  of  Countv 
“ profit.” 


16,239.  (i¥r._  Pritchard) : I want  to  put  this  to 
you : you  say  in  paragraph  39  that  “ a material  part 
of  the  compensation  due  from  the  Borough  to  the 
County  under  the  1913  Act  is  due,  in  my  experience, 
to  the  lower  standard  of  service  afforded  by  the 
County  Council  in  the  newly  constituted  or  extended 
County  Borough  ” ? — ^Yes. 

1'6,240.  There  was  a similar  paragraph  in  the 
earlier  part  of  your  memorandum,  I think,  and  Sir 
Ryland  Adkins  referred  to  it  on  the  last  occasion 
when  you  were  here? — Yes. 

16.241.  And  he  asked  you  whether  you  could  give 
ns  some  instances,  and  you  gave  us  a number  of  towns 
where  you  thought  an  investigation  would  prove  your 
statement*  p — Yes. 

16.242.  Now  one  of  those  cases  was  Wakefield, 
which  you  have  referred  to  this  mprning? — Yes. 

16.243.  Can  you  tell  us  in  regard  to  Wakefield— 
apart  from  main  roads,  which  we  have  left — ^whether 
there  is  any  lower  standard  of  service  which  accounts 
for  the  profit  made  by  the  County  out  of  the  Borough? 
— Yes.  I think  this  instance  may  be  useful.  In  the 
Wakefield  case  the  City  had  its  technical  school  audits 
grammai-  school  and  its  girls’  high  school  and  secondary 
schools  before  the  advent  of  the  County  Council  into 
the  higher  education , realm,  before  the  County 
Council  became  the  Education  Authority  under  the 
Act  of  1902,  while  Wakefield  was  still  a Non-County 
Borougli.  No'W  after  that  time  Wakefield  was  no 
longer  its  own  Higher  Education  Authority;  it  was 
under  the  control  of  the  County  Council,  and  from 
that  time  the  County  Council  administration  tended 
to  hamper  the  City  in  the  development  of  its  educa- 
tional system  in  a manner  suitable  to  its  own  par- 
ticular wants.  For  example,  in  1906  the  City  wanted 
to  establish  a higher  elementary  school.  Be  it 
remembered  that  the  City  had  its  own  technical 
school  and  its  own  grammar  school  and  higher  educa- 
tional schools  before  the  County  Council  were  mad© 
its'  superiors.  In  1905  it  wanted  to  establish  a higher 
elementary  school,  and  the  County  Council  objected; 
in  1908  the  City  wanted  to  establish  another  secondary 
school,  and  the  Countj'  Council  again  successfully 

* 3ce  Q.  15,013. 


Qibjeoted.  After  the  City  became  a County  Borough 
it  established  both.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that 
these  educational  institutions  were  not  the  creation 
of  the  County  'Council,  but  were  in  fact  utilised  by 
them  on  their  becoming  the  Education  Authority  for 
the  whole  of  the  Wakefield  district. 

16,244.  Of  course,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide  whether 
the  Borough  or  the  County  was  right? — No. 

16,246.  But  at  all  ©vents,  I gather  that  the  Borough 
were  prepared  to  put  down  their  money  in  support 
of  their  application,  because  when  they  became  a 
County  Borough  they  did  so? — Quite,  and  before  they 
became  a County  Borough,  when  they  were'  under  the 
County  Council  control,  they  had  made  a similar  pro- 
vision on  their  own  account. 

16.246.  How  would  a 'case  of  this  kind  be  dealt  with 
in  a financial  adjustment? — ^We  can  only  judge  of 
that  by  the  claims  which  w©  receive  and  have  had  to 
pay  in  other  roughly  corresponding  cases.  In  those 
oases  we  have  to  pay  to  the  County  so  many  years’ 
purchase  of  the  difference  between  the  contribution 
of  that  area  towards  the  higher  education  rate  of 
the  County  on  the  on©  hand,  and  the  cost  to  the 
County  Council  of  providing  the  necessary  service  for 
the  Borough  on  the  other  hand;  in  other  words,  the 
lower  the  standard  of  service  provided  by  the  County 
the  greater  the  compensation  which  the  Borough  has 
to  pay. 

16.247.  Again,  cannot  you  make  use  of  this  word 
“ propei-ly  ” P— We  both  of  us,  I think,  from  the 
County  Council  side  and  the  Borough  side,  have  a little 
doubt  how  far  “ properly  ” can  be  carried,  but  again, 
speaking  from  experience,  there  has  to  be  an  almost 
unanswe'i'abl©  case  of  deliberate  abstention  from  ser- 
vice, or  so  lo'W  a standard  that  in  fact  there  can  be 
no  question  about  i't — “ properly  ” would  cover  a case 
of  that  kind,  but  it  is  not  easy  for  it  to  cover  derelic- 
tion of  duty. 

16.248.  In  other  words,  although  it  may  not  be 
very  difficult  to  prove  that  a road  in  a Borough  ought 
to  have  been  made  a main  road,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
prove  before  an  arbitrator  that  a County  Council 
ought  to  have  spent  more  on,  say,  higher  education  ? 

Yes,  very  difficult;  in  fact,  I do  not  recall  a case  in 
which  we  have  tried  it  on,  although,  as  in  the  Wake- 
field case,  the  fact  is  there ; and  though  I do  not  like 
to  say  it  will  not  be  an  issue  before  an  arbitrator,  in. 
all  previous  cases  it  has  been  a difficult  thing  to 
establish. 

16.249.  That  emphasizes,  does  it  not,  the  objection 
to  giving  a large  multiplier  of  the  increased  burden? 

Undoubtedly;  the  larger  the  multiplier,  naturally, 
where  the  profit  is,  the  greater  the  tendency  to  try 
and  increase  the  profit  as  well — it  is  only  natural. 

16.260.  {Ool.  Williams) : At  'the  time  when  the 
County  Council  refused  to  carry  out  some  additional 
works  at  Wakefield,  was  there  a proposal  afoot  to 
make  it  a County  Borough? — No;  this  was  long  before 
they  thought  of  becoming  a County  Borough — this 
was  in  1905  and  1908  respectively,  and  the  Borough 
was  created  a County  Borough  in  1916. 

16. 261.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : When  do  you  say 
the  applications  were.P — In  1906  and  1908,  respec- 
tively. 

16,252.  What  was  the  1906  application  for? — The 
1906  application  was  for  a higher  elementary  school. 

16,263.  What  was  the  1908  'application? — In  1908 
they  wanted  another  secondary  school. 

16,254.  In  1905  they  wanted  a higher  elementary 
school — could  not  they  have  done  that  for  themselves  ? 
— No,  that  is  ,a  County  education  service. 

16,256.  Now  take  1908? — In  1908  they  wanted 
another  secondary  school. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I thought  even  an  Elemen- 
tary Education  Authority  could  have  performed  the 
function  of  providing  higher  elementary  education  ? 
(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I thought  so,  too. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) ; Then  let  us  analyse  these 
things.  Sui'ely  a Part  III  Authority  has  powers  as 
to  higher  elementary  matters — but  I will  leave  that; 

I am  not  an  expert,  but  that  is  my  impression. 
(Chairman) : Yes,  I think  so. 
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16,256.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Now  we  come  to  the 
secondary  school  application.  When  was  that  ? ^In 

1908.  , . 

16.267.  Were  the  County  Council  limited  in  then- 
right  of  expenditure  there? — Limited  in  wihat  way? 

16.268.  Limited  by  rate?— Do  you  mean  whether 
it  should  be  a rate  of  2d,  or  more? 

16.259.  Yes,  limited  to  a rate  of  2d.  or  more?— 

I forget  just  what  the  limit  was  in  that  particular 
year. 

16.260.  I am  quite  certain  of  that — they  had  the 
power  to  spend  2d.,  and  certain  extras  if  they  gave 
notice.  Under  the  old  Act  surely  the  ]p°sition  was 
that  they  had  not  only  a right  to  expend  2d.,  but 
they  had  a right  to  expend  a further  sum  of  money 
and  charge  it  to  a particular  district? — That  was 
under  the  Act  of  1902.  It  was  not  until  the  Educa- 
tion (Administrative  Provisions)  Act,  1918,  that  they 
could  charge  it  indifferently  over  the  County  area. 

16.261.  But  since  the  limit  was  extended  in  1918 
our  secondary  education  rate  has  gone  up  into  the 
region  of  shillings — would  not  that  have  some  beaiing 
upon  the  problem  ? — I should  not  think  so,  because 
the  produce  of  the  higher  education  rate  in  the  West 
Riding  was  so  great  that  one  extra  school  in  Wake- 
field would  not  have  made  more  than  a nibble  at 
tJie  produce  of  the  higher  education  ra.te  in  the  West 
Riding.  I do  not  think  it  could  be  seriously  suggested 
that  it  was  because  of  financial  stringency  that  the 
scheme  was  not  approved. 

16.262.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : In  spite  of  that,  Wake- 
field’ had  already  supplied  certain  higher  education 
facilities? — Yes. 

16.263.  Do  you  think  that  they  had  exhausted  their 
rating  powers  for  those? — I should  think  that  they 
were  getting  very  near  it,  myself. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : So  that  they  had  not  the 

resources  to  do  it? 

16.264.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Can  you  tell  us 
what  the  population  of  Wakefield  was  in  1908? 
Roughly  50,000. 

16.266.  Therefore  the  County  Council  probably  had 
it  in  mind  that  Wakefield  would  very  soon  apply  for 
County  Borough  powers? — If  you  do  not  mind  my 
saying  so,  perhaps  that  was  in  their  minds,  but 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  I am  trying  to  indicate 
to  the  Commission  why  the  compensation  was  so 
heavy,  that  when  they  saw  an  area  coming^  up  to 
that  standard,  they  got  more  profit  out  of  it,  and 
they  declined  to  do  things. 

16  266.  We  have  bad  witnesses  from  Lancashire 
saying  that  they  have  often  hesitated  to  incur  expen- 
diture in  an  area  because  they  expected  that  that 
area  would  soon  receive  County  Borough  status,  and 
therefore  that  expenditure  would  be  wasted  so  far 
as  the  County  was  concerned*? — That  is  just  where 
the  issue  arises,  if  I may  say  so.  If  that  area  is 
entitled  to  higher  education  facilities  on  merits,  the 
County  Council, ' in  my  opinion,  are  not  entitled  to 
say,  “ AVe  will  decline  to  provide  it,  because  this 
area  is  going  out.^’  If  they  are  doing  their  duty, 
the  question  is  what  education  facilities  are  required, 
and  the  only  good  reason  for  waiting  until  the  Borough 
has  gone  out  would  be  that  it  is  asking  for  greater 
education  facilities  than  the  merits  of  the  case  justify. 

16.267.  (Col.  Williams) : That  would  not  be  fair, 
but  it  might  be  equally  unfair  to  put  the  whole  of 
the  cost  on  the  County  and  let  the  Borough  take  it 
oyer? — The  point  would  be  this.  If  that  school  were 
in  Wakefield,  the  Order  would  transfer  the  school 
and  the  whole  of  the  liabilities  to  W akefield,  so  that 
the  County  would  not  be  a penny  the  worse  off,  and 
Wakefield  would  have  to  take  over  the  responsibility 
in  every  way,  but  it  would  affect  the  profit  the  County 
had  been  making. 

16.268.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh):  My  recollection 
is  not  very  good,  but  I think  Mr.  .Jackson,  when 
he  was  dealing  with  the  question,  said  that,  supposing 
the  County  Council  provided  a school  in  Wakefield 
or  Doncaster,  or  wherever  it  might  be,  when  Wake- 

* See  Count-i'  Coimcils  Association  (Ta.ylor).  Q. 
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field  or  Doncaster  became  a County  Borough  and  took 
over  that  school,  it  might  be  necessary  for  the  County 
Council  to  provide  another  school  for  their  own 
children  somewhere  else*  ? — ^I  do  not  know  what  case 
he  had  in  mind. 

16,269.  I think  that  was  Doncaster? — In  all  the 
cases  I have  met  with  there  has  never  been  any 
trouble,  when  that  circumstance  has  come  about,  in 
the  County  Council  being  -able  to  arrange  for  thfiir 
children  to  go  to  that  school  on  payment  of  fees 
which  did  not  leave  any  profit.  I do  not  know  of 
any  case  in  which  a County  has,  ^ in  fact,  had  to 
construct  a school  because  an  area  in  which  another 
school  is  situated  has  been  taken  out  of  the  County. 
It  has  got  to  be  a very  big  area  if  it  requires  one 
secondary  school  in  the  Borough,  and  when  the 
Borough  has  gone  out  it  requires  another  secondary 
school  in  the  suburbs.  Secondary  schools  are  rather 
rare  still,  and  it  has  got  to  be  a big  area  which 
would  require  a new  secondary  school  because  a 
Borough  in  which  a secondary  school  had  been  located 
has  gone  out  of  the  County.  I do  not  know  of  a 
case;  I think  I should  have  met  with  it  if  there 
had  been  one  in  existence,  but  it  is  a thing  which 
has  not,  I think,  happened,  land  is  not  likely  r.o 
happen— technically  it  might  happen,  if  the  Borough 
which  had  gone  out  said  to  the  County,  “We  will 
not  have  your  pupils  at  any  price;  you  will  have  to 
provide  for  them  yourselves.” 

(Chairman)  : It  has  happened,  I think,  in  a minoi 
degree,  as  far  las  my  recollection  goes. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : It  happened  in  the  AVest  Riding. 

16.270.  (Chairman):  I think  it  was  in  Bradford, 
where  they  said,  “We  are  very  sorry;  we  cannot 
take  any  more  of  your  children,  because  we  have 
not  the  room  so  that  it  has  happened  ?t— May  I 
point  out  that  in  both  those  cases,  if  I understand 
the  circumstances  aright,  those  are  not  newly  created 
Boroughs  -at  all,  but  old  Boroughs. 

16.271.  But  the  point  is  this.  Supposing  you  have 
a case  of  a County  Borough  being  created,  and  five 
or  six  years  after  their  creation  they  had  grown  so 
fast  that  they  were  obliged  to  say,  “ We  cannot 
take  any  more  of  your  people” — supposing  it  had 
been  a Non-County  Borough  still,  the  County 
Council  would  have  said,  “ All  right,  to  provide  for 
the  extra  accommodation  we  will  add  a wing.”  It 
is  not  very  likely  that  the  County  Borough  would 
do  that?— No,  except  on  its  own  terms  with  the 
County. 

16,272-3.  And  the  County  might  he  unwilling  to 
provide  the  money  and  build  the  wing  in  that  case? 

There  is  something  in  that  point,  but  certainly  it 

is  very  rare. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I think  Mr.  .J'ackson  sug- 

gested that  in  those  ca.ses  the  difficulty  was  that 
at  present,  owing  to  the  points  raised  being  now 
under  consideration  by  this  Commission,  the  feeling 
was  such  that  they  could  not  get  on  as  comfortably 
as  they  might  have  done,  but  if  that  feeling  was 
allayed  they  might  get  on  more  comfortably. 

(Chairman) : I think  a witne.se  said  that,  but  I 
think  either  Mr.  Jackson  or  another  witness  said 
that  if  they  could  come  to  an  agreement  on  the 
point  it  would  be  very  much  easier  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  their  own  secondiary  education;  because 
I think  it  becomes  more  and  more  obvious  that 
secondary  education  is  a thing  which  you  cannot  deal 
with  apart;  you  muirt  deal  with  it  in  la  largo  area. 

16,274.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I should  like  to  dip 
a little  more  into  the  Wakefield  case — it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  Sir  Ryland  Adkins  is  not  here,  but  you 
mentioned  in  your  evidence  that  Wakefield  had 
provided  grammar  schools.  Now,  I never  knew  of  an 
Education  Authority  providing  grammar  schools ; I 
have  known  of  grammar  schools  being  established  in 
towns? — I will  read  exactly  what  I have  here,  and  it 
is,  I think,  as  I read  it  before.  The  City  had  its 

* ,S'ee  Oounty  Councils  Association  (Vibart  Dixon),  Q. 
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technical  school  and  its  grammar  rsohool.  Not  only 
had  it  got  those  schools,  but  the  graminar  school  was 
an  old  foundation,  and  the  City  subsidised  ttic 
grammar  school. 

16.275.  Having  had  its  granimiar  school,  the 
grammar  school  provided  the  standard  of  education? 
— Eor  as  many  as  it  would  hold,  of  course. 

16.276.  For  the  township  or  City  of  Wakefield? — 
Yes. 

16.277.  A?as  it  part  of  the  County  Council  case 
that  the  provision  of  secondary  schools  would  lower 
the  standard  of  education  which  was  provided  by 
the  grammar  school  and  was  available  for  the  citizens? 
— If  I may  say  so,  that  is  a very  extraordinary  way 
of  putting  it.  Where  you  have  a grammar  school, 
it  is  a school  which  has  been  carried  on  for  many 
years,  and  miodern  educationalists  say  that  the  right 
and  proper  thing  is  to  bring  the  grammar  school 
under  the  control  of  the  Education  Authority, 
because  the  quality  of  education  given  at  the  sub- 
sidised grammar  school  is  not  as  good  as  that  given 
at  the  higher  school. 

16.278.  That  may  be  all  a matter  of  opinion  after 
all,  but  I thought  the  old  grammar  schools  produced 
the  greatest  men  of  this  country  in  former  years, 
and  I think  the  modern  system  of  education  owes  a 
good  deal  to  the  grammar  schools.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  I put  it  to  you  that  that  point  of  view  was 
taken  by  the  County  Council? — It  is  the  most  ex- 
traordinary claim  I have  ever  heard  submitted. 

16.279.  And  that  at  the  Inquiry  there  was  no  chal- 
lenge made  in  relation  to  the  way  in  which  higher 
education  had  been  conducted? — That  is  not,  if  I 
may  say  so,  the  point.  Mr.  Vibart  Dixon,  the 
former  Deputy  Clerk  to  the  West  Riding  County 
Council,  is  here  and  hears  what  I say,  and  I chal- 
lenge him  to  dispute  this  fact,  that  the  West  Riding 
transfer  was  settled,  and  when  the  financial  adjust- 
ment came  to  be  made,  there  was  no  allowiance  m-ade 
whatever  for  any  potential  claim  by  the  Borough 
that  it  was  entitled  to  more,  secondary  school 
children’s  places,  although  the  facts  show  that  there 
was  not  as  much  secondary  school  accommodation  to 
the  population  of  AAtakefield  per  1,000,  when  it 
became  a County  Borough,  as  there  was  before  the 
County  Council  became  the  Education  Authority  in 
1902,  and  there  can  be  no  question — and  I am  speak- 
ing subject  to  anyone  subsequently  proving  to  me 
that  I am  wrong — ^that  on  the  facts  as  they  stood 
when  AALikefield  had  to  surrender  its  higher  educa- 
tion rights  to  the  County  Council,  it  was  relatively 
better  served  with  higher  education  school  accom- 
modation places’  than  when  the  transfer  took  place. 
AVhat  anybody  can  reasonably  say  as  to  proposals  for 
higher  elementary  schools  and  the  secondary  .schools 
being  rejected  because  the  County  Council  were  afraid 
of  depreciating  the  standard  of  education  at  Wake- 
field, is  a matter  I am  not  competent  to  express 
an  opinion  upon,  but  to  me  it  is  rather  amazing. 

16.280.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Have  you  ever  heard 
of  a case  in  which,  in  order  to  preserve  the  position 
of  a grammar  school,  it  was  proposed  to  put  up  a 
higher  elementary  school  instead  of  a secondary 
school?  AY©  are  dealing  with  three  things,  a gram- 
mar school,  a .higher  elementary  school,  and  a 
secondary  school,  all  of  which  are  different? — Quite. 

16.281.  Have  you  heard  of  cases  in  which,  in  order 
t6  preserve  the  position  of  the  grammar  school,  a 
higher  elementary  school  has  been  put  up  instead  of 
a secondary  school? — It  is  the  intermediate  stage. 
I cannot  accept  as  a sound  reason  the  suggestion 
put  to  me  by  Sir  Walter  Nicholas,  and  I do  not 
think  o.n  examination  of  the  facts  they  would  ju.stify 
it. 

(Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  paragraphs  39, 
40.  41  and  42.  Are  there  any  further  questions  with 
regard  to  education  ? 

16.282.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : You  speak  in  para- 
graph 42  of  migratory  children.  I thing  that,  under 
the  .Act.  where  tlnwe  is  an  elementary  school  you 
cannot  refuse  any  child  coming  into  its  doors,  no 


matter  where  it  comes  from,  unless  the  school  is 
full?— Yes. 

16.283.  So  that  the  County  Council  cannot  say  to 
the  children  in  a particular  area  that  they  must 
go  to  such  and  such  a school.  The  parents  may  send 
them  where  they  like  as  long  as  they  get  them  there 
in  time? — Yes. 

16.284.  So  that  if  the  children  in  the  County 
prefer  to  go  to  a Borough  school,  for  any  reason, 
the  County  may,  by  Order  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, be  made  to  contribute? — Yes. 

16.285.  And  vice  versa,  if  the  children  of  the 
Borough  like  to  go  to  the  County  school? — ^Yes. 

16.286.  We  cannot  consider  the  elementary  school 
children  of  an  area  as  being  under  the  jurisdiction 
or  direction  of  the  Education  Authority  as  to  what 
school  they  shall  go  to? — No. 

16.287.  They  are  free  to  go  to  any  school? — Yes. 

(Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  the  question  of 

police.  Are  there  any  questions  of  a general 
character  on  this  matter  of  compensation  in  respect 
of  police  ? If  not,  we  will  deal  with  the  paragraphs 
as  they  come? 

(b)  Police. 

43,  Compensation  for  increase  of  burden  due  to  the 
alteration  of  police  are.as  frequently  involves  the 
application  of  the  same  principle  to  the  police  service. 
Either  the  police  service  is  not  as  extensive  in  the 
County  as  it  is  in  the  Borough,  or  the  police  in  the 
area  added  to  the  County  Borough  are  retained  by 
the  County  for  service  in  other  parts  of  the  County, 
whereupon  the  County  claim  for  the  lose  of  contribu- 
tion to  the  police  rate  without  seiteoff  in  respect  of 
the  police  made  available  for  service  in  other  parts' 
of  the  County. 

44i.  A noticeable  example  of  this  construction 
placed  upon  or  expectation  from  the  1913  Act  is 
that  of  the  AVest  Riding  County  Council’s  claim 
against  the  Borough  of  Doncaster  in  1917.  In  that 
case  seventeen  police  officers  formerly  serving  in  the 
area  added  to  Doncaster  were  taken  out  of  that  area 
when  it  passed  to  Doncaster  and  were  located  by  the 
County  Council  in  various  other  parts  of  the  AYeet 
Riding.  The  loss'  of  the  police  rate  was  made  the 
subject  of  h claim,  and  the  County  Council  con- 
tended that  as  their  police  force  had  not  been  re- 
duced Doncaster  must  make  up  the  lost  contribution, 
without  deduction  of  the  wages  paid  by  the  County 
to  the  officers  formerly  serving  in  the  severed  area. 

45.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  disappointment  of 
County  Councils  that  such  claims  could  not  be 
made  good  that  dissatisfaction  with  the  1913  Act,  in 
my  opinion,  is  bred  and  fostered. 

46.  It  is  perhaps  quit©  unnecessary  to  add  that  in 
consequence  of  those  police  officers  being  taken  out  of 
the  added  area.s  'by  the  County,  Doncaster  had  to 
appoint  new  officers  to  take  their  place,  and  the 
County’s  idea  of  the  increase  of  burden  cast  upon 
them  entirely  ignored  the  increase  of  burden  cast 
upon  the  Borough  by  the  replacement  of  the  men 
withdrawn  by  the  County. 

16.288.  (Chairman) : Is  there  anything  you  wish 
to  say  on  paragraph  43? — No,  except  that  since  I 
spoke  from  memory  on  the  last  occasion  I was  here, 
1 have  refreshed  my  memory  with  regard  to  the  cases 
I mentioned,  cases  which  I bore  then  in  mind  as  being 
illustrative  of  the  fact  that  profit  was  very  often  due 
in  police  matters  to  the  number  of  police  in  the  area 
taken  out  of  the  County  being  less  than  it  was  sub- 
sequently proved  that  the  area  reasonably  required, 
consistently  with  the  due  administration  of  the  area 
by  the  Authority  taking  it  over. 

16.289.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Is  it  not  the  fact  that, 
under  the  present  Police  Regul.itions,  the  strength 
of  any  poUce  force  in  any  area  is  a matter  which  is 
subject  to  the  Home  Secretary? — Yes. 
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16j290.  It  was  always  so  with  regard  to  the 
Counties  .P — Yes. 

16.291.  And  it  is  so  now  with  regard  to  Boroughs? 
— Yes. 

16.292.  So  that  you  cannot  raise  any  question  as 
to  the  reasonableness  of  a force  without  attacking 
the  Home  Secretary? — Quite  so. 

16.293.  You  cannot  g,ttaok  a Borough  without 
attacking  the  Home  Secretary? — ^Yes. 

16.294.  {Mr.  Pritchard)  : On  paragraph  44,  do  1 
understand  that  there  were  17  police>  officers  serving 
in  a particular  area,  that  they  were  taken  to  serve 
elsewhere,  and  that  the  County  claimed  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  \vages  without  making  any  deduction 
for  the  cost  of  the  police  at  all? — Yes.  That  was  the 
claim  of  the  West  Riding  County  Council. 

16,29-5.  Of  course,  they  did  not  succeed? — Of  course 
not.  We  tried  very  hard  to  convince  them  that  they 
were  not  entitled,  under  the  Act  of  1913,  to  call  all 
this  their  loss  of  profit. 

16.296.  And  did  they  put  that  claim  on  perjietuitj? 
terms? — On  16  years’  purchase.  We  settled  that  by 
compromise  without  ailbitration,  and  my  recollection 
is  that  we  settled  it  at  the  County  Offices,  but  as  the 
County  official  is  present  perhaps  I had  better  be  care- 
ful in  what  I am  saying.  It  was  evidently  somebody’s 
impression  in  the  West  Riding  that  because  they  had 
losses,  of  officers  in  one  place  they  were  entitled  to 
charge  them  on  the  rates  in  another. 

16.297.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : But  was  that  solemnly 

argued? — It  was  not  argued,  as  the  matter  was  not 
taken  to  arbitration.  The  Claim  was  presented  to  us, 
and  it  took  us  four  conrerences  to  convince  them 
tl.'at  there  was  nothing  in  it. 

16.298.  Were  you  acting  for  Doncaster  then? — 
Yes. 

16.299.  And  the  County  officials  apparently  acted 
for  the  County? — Yes. 

16,800.  (Sir  Lewis  Peard) ; And  you  succeeded  in 
persuading  them  that  they  were  wrong? — ^Yes.  1 

only  instance  that  ,as  an  example  of  the  curious 
expectations  which  some  of  these  Counties  have  from 
the  1913  Act,  and  I venture  to  suggest  that  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  that  they  are  disappointed  with  it. 

16.301.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : I was  wondering  whence  the 
argument  emanated? — It  was  there. 

16.302.  (Chairmnn) : Then  we  come  to  paragraph 
43,  which  I think  is  a general  expression  of  oiiinion 
of  yours? — Yes. 

16.303.  With  regard  to  paragraph  46,  I suppose 
Doncaster  had  to  add  to  the  police  in  order  to  keep 
the  strength  up? — Yes;  we  replaced  them  by  19 
officers,  and  there  ha'd  been  formerly  17  County 
pclice.  I did  happen  to  make  mention  of  it,  but 
if  the  matter  is  present  in  the  mind  of  any  member 
of  the  Commission,  I want  to  say  that  I ought  to 
have  stated  that  we  undertook  our  share  of  the  rate 
for  continuing  police  pensions. 

16.304.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)-.  And  prison  officers?— 
And  prison  officers’  pensions. 


(c)  County  Establishment  Expenses. 

47.  -Perhaps  the  most  important  element  in  these 
claims  by  the  County  is  the  contribution  made  by 
the  severed  areas  towards  the  cost  of  the  officials  and 
office  establishments  of  the  County  Council.  Where 
it  is  a fact  that  the  County  Officers’  salarie.s  are  not 
reduced  although  an  a.rea  is  taken  out  of  the  County, 
tJie  County  Council  are  entitled  to  claim,  and  have  in 
fact  generally  established  their  ca.se,  that  this  is  an 
increase  of  burden  which  the  Borough  must  bear. 
Large  sums  have  been  paid  on  this  account  by 
Boroughs  to  Counties,  but  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  it  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  County  organisa- 
tion is  not  disturbed  and  that  the  standing  charges 
remain,  that  these  sums  have  been  claimed  and 
have  in  fact  been  paid. 

48.  If  the  Counties  were  correct  in  claiming  that 
their  organisation  was  materially  disturbed  such 
difituiffiance  can  scarcely  amount  to  much  unless  it 


disturbs  the  personnel  of  the  staff,  and  only  in  one 
or  two  cases  within  my  experience  has  the  permanent 
establishment  of  the  County  Council  been  reduced  in 
such  a way  as  to  involve  the  dismissal  of  officers  not 
taken  over  by  the  Borough. 

49.  In  one  case  the  West  Riding  County  Council 
were  again  concerned  and  they  discharged  an  educa- 
tion officer  because  approximately  one-third  of  his 
area  was  taken  into  Barnsley  County  Borough.  If 
that  dismissal  were  justified  by  the  disturbance  of 
areas  it  would  appear  that  the  former  staffing  was  to 
some  extent  superfluous,  when  two-thirds  of  one  man’s 
work  remaining  with  the  County  could  be  absorbed 
by  other  officials  of  the  County. 

30.  In  any  event,  however,  even  this  contingency 
is  covered  by  statute,  for  the  Borough  is  under  obliga- 
tion by  the  terms  of  every  Extension  Order  to  com- 
pensate every  official  of  the  County  Council  and  of 
any  other  Local  Authority  who  either  loses  office 
under  the  scheme  or  suffers  diminution  in  the  value 
of  his  office. 


^ 16,305.  (Chairman)  -.  With  regard  to  County  estab- 
lishment expenses,  you  say  generally  that  this  is  a 
most  important  and  difficult  point,  and  one  about 
which  there  is  less  agreement  than  some  others? — 
Yes. 

16.306.  (Col.  William^  : In  a division  of  this 

kind  do  not  both  bodies  incur  additional  expense? — 
It  does  not  follow.  It  may  he  so  in  many  cases,  but 
it  does  not  follow  at  all. 

16.307.  (Chairman) : But  you  are  creating  tw'o 

sets  of  overhead  charges  instead  of  one,  are  you  not? 
— ^But  in  the  cases  of  extension  I have  mentioned  the 
Borough  took  over  these  men  who  had  been  employed 
before;  they  did  not  discharge  them. 

16.308.  But,  generally  speaking,  if  you  create  a new 
system  of  administration,  it  must  add  to  the  cost, 
must  it  not? — In  the  case  of  the  creation  of  a County 
Borough,  in  regard  to  ordinary  charges,  the  Com- 
mission would  be  surprised  at  the  very  slight  effect 
there  is  and  the  slight  addition  made  to  the  total 
expenses.  The  Town  Clerk  of  the  Borough  is  the 
Toivn  Clerk  of  the  County  Borough;  there  is  the 
Borough  Surveyor,  who  is  the  Borough  Surveyor; 
there  is  the  Treasurer,  who  is  also  tlie  Treasurer. 
They  may  get  an  extra  £20  or  £25,  a very  small  sum, 
w'hon  the  IBorongh  becomes  a County  Borough,  but 
the  total  cost  in  increases  of  salaries,  compared  with 
the  claims  made  by  the  County  for  loss  of  contribu- 
tion, is  very  small  indeed. 

16.309.  Your  contention  is  that  the  increase  in 
expenditure  is  very  small? — Oh,  yes. 

16.310.  And  the  County  Council  contention  is  that 
it  is  very  considerable? — Yes. 

16.311.  And  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  those 
tivo  claims? — Yes.  I am  speaking  w'ith  insight  into 
the  working  of  a County  Borough  and  Non-County 
Borough,  and,  from  that  point  of  view,  I ventuie  to 
think  that  my  evidence  is  based  on  a little  more 
practical  experience  than  tliat  of  some  of  the  gentle 
men  who  have  represented  the  Counties.  If  your 
Lordship  were  to  take  the  cost  of  the  services  formerly 
rendered  by  a County  Council  to  a Borough  whicli 
becomes  a County  Borough,  and  were  to  go  into 
every  department  of  the  Local  Authority  in  question 
and  to  ask  yourself  what  additions  have  been  rnailo 
to  the  cost  of  the  staff,  or  what  addition  had  liad  to 
be  made  to  the  .s.alaries,  now  that  the  Borough  i.s  a 
County  Borough,  you  would  find  that  every  depart- 
ment of  the  existing  Borough  would  assimilate  the 
functions  hitherto  performed  by  the  County  Council 
in  every  particular,  except  possibly  higher  education, 
and  in  the  case  of  higher  education  there  comes  in 
the  general  .Sem-etary  for  Education  in  a Count.' 
Borougli  who  is  already  the  .Secrctai-y  for  Kli-mcutai'y 
Itducation,  and  he  takes  over  the  whole  thing. 
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16.312.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I have  known,  as  you 
know,  of  a reduction  of  substantial  war  increases  op- 
posed by  officials  because  of  the  increased  work  in 
former  years  P — ^Yes.  The  case  you  have  in  mind  pro- 
bably, is  the  case  of  Cardiff,  but  Cardiff  is  a peculiar 
case,  where  the  question  of  the  reduction  of  officials’ 
salaries  turned  on  the  degree  to  which  their  personal 
responsibilities  were  increased.  Now  where  their 
personal  responsibilities  were  increased,  I volunteer 
the  statement  that  they  generally  get  a slight  increase 
in  respect  of  it,  but  I say,  if  you  take  these  depart- 
ments one  by  one,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  who 
deals  with  the  Food  and  Drugs  Acts,  the  Diseases  of 
Animals  Acts,  and  so  on — he  takes  them  into  his 
department.  With  regard  to  the  important  service 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Police,  his  duties  are 
increased,  and  he  probably  gets  some  slight  increase; 
but  the  cost  of  his  administrative  department  is  in- 
creased very  little  indeed. 

(Sir  W alter  Nicholas) : I am  inclined  to  agree  with 
you  from  that  point  of  view. 

16.313.  (Ool.  Williams) : In  the  sense  that  the 
County  is  the  organisation  which  is  more  disturbed 
than  the  Borough? — Yes. 

16.314.  Consequently,  the  result  is  that  there  is  a 
claim  for  an  increase  of  burden? — Yes. 

16,316.  And  the  Borough  then  has  to  bear  the  cost 
of  the  claim? — Yes. 

16.316.  So  that  it  is  true  in  a sense  that  the  two 
parties  do  suffer.?— I should  say  that  the  only  one 
that  suffers  is  the  County,  in  the  difference  between 
IS  years’  contribution  and  the  perpetuity,  because 
the  Borough  only  pays  the  15  years’  purchase,  and 
the  difference  between  15  and  30  is  consideraJbly  more 
than  sufficient  to  cover  the  officers’  increases  of 
salaries. 

16.317.  So  that  in  your  view,  the  Act  of  1913  is 
not  quite  fair  to  the  County? — I have  never  said 
that. 

16.318.  But  is  not  that  the  result  of  your 
admission?  What  happens  is  that  these  people  over 
the  border  do  in  future  contribute  to  the  sanitary 
late  of  the  Borough,  and  it  is  the  Borough  which 
gives  them  the  advantages,  and  always  has,  and  in 
respect  of  many  of  those  duties  they  are  in  the 
Borough.  They  require  the  sanitary  services  to  be 
perfonned  for  them,  while  they  do  not  pay  a penny 
towards  the  rates. 

16.319.  Surely  that  is  another  point  altogether.? — 
No,  indeed  it  is  not,  because  that  determines  the  15 
years’  purchase. 

16.320.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : When  you  have  a Non- 
County  Borough  in  a County  the  services  which  the 
County  discharges  in  that  Borough  are  few,  although 
they  are,  some  of  them,  ai-e  they  not,  rather  expensive 
services? — Yes. 

16.321.  But  there  are  a great  many  services  which 
are  already  discharged  by  the  Non-County  Borough, 
education  services,  sanitary  services,  maternity  and 
child  welfare,  and  various  other  things? — Yes,  there 
are  several  things. 

16.322.  So  that  the  change  which  takes  place,  as 
far  as  the  administration  is  concerned,  is  the  trans- 
fer to  the  Borough,  when  it  becomes  a County 
Borough,  of  a small  number  of  rather  important 
services  ? — ^Yes. 

16.323.  Of  those  services,  maintenance  of  main 
roads  is  not  the  most  important  for  the  present 
purpose,  because  the  maintenance  of  a main  road  is 
not  in  kind  different  from  the  maintenance  of  a main 
road  in  the  Borough;  the  Borough  Surveyor  has  that 
already  in  hand  ? — It  is  only  a difference  in  name. 

16.324.  So  far  as  administration  is  concerned,  it  is 
the  same — your  machinery  is  there? — Yes. 

16.325.  And  it  may  be  that  your  main  roads  will 
be  mended  by  the  Borough  already? — Yes,  in  many 
cases  they  are. 

16.326.  And  tliey  were  only  financed  by  the  County? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

16.327.  And  tiliero  will  be  no  change  there,  except 
that  the  cost  will  go  on  to  one  rate  instead  of  on 
to  another? — ^Yes. 


16,828.  With  regard  to  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  as  a matter  of  fact  at  the  present  moment 
the  functions  of  a County  Medical  Officer  in  a Non- 
County  Borough  are  practically  nil,  are  they  not? — 
Practically  nothing  at  all. 

16.329.  So  that  there  is  nothing  to  take  over? — 
No,  except  our  contribution  towards  his  salary. 

16.330.  I mean  as  far  as  the  administration  is  con- 
cerned. You  have  your  department  there,  and  it  still 
carries  out  the  duties  which  it  had  before? — Yes. 

16.331.  Dealing  with  the  question  of  police,  it  may 
be  that  the  police  are  still  retained,  but  in  the  case 
in  which  they  are  taken,  you  have  your  Borough 
police,  your  Chief  Constable,'  and  your  Watch  Com- 
mittee?— Yes.  All  you  have  is  a rearrangement  of 
the  beats. 

16.332.  And  one  or  ‘ two  additional  constables  ? — 
Yes,  generally  one  or  two  additional  constables 
following  on  the  rearrangement  of  the  beats. 

16.333.  Then  the  other  service  is  secondary  educa- 
tion .? — ^Yes. 

16.334.  Elementary  education  you  already  have? — 
Yes. 

16.335.  And  all  the  officials  connected  with  elemen- 
tary education  would  undertake  the  duties  that  were 
previously  performed  by  the  County  administration, 
with  some  small  addition  to  salary,  of  course? — Yes. 

16.336.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Is  not  the  provision 
by  a County  Council  of  a Medical  Officer  of  Health 
made  because  he  has  specific  statutory  duties  to 
perform? — Yes. 

16.337.  And  I suppose  he  is  provided  for  some  pur- 
pose or  other.? — I do  not  think  they  would  pay  him 
for  being  an  ornaiment. 

16.338.  And  Parliament  has  not  yet,  or  it  did  not 
when  that  Act  of  1909  was  passed,  impose  a duty  on 
a public  Authority  without  some  object  in  view? — 
No. 

16.339.  He  is  provided  for  a purpose? — Yes. 

16.340.  I suppose  if  it  is  in  connection  with  educa- 
tion he  would  have  to  look  after  the  medical 
i nspection .? — Yes. 

16.341.  So  that  if  a big  slice  of  a County  area  is 
taken  away,  there  is  so  much  less  rateable  valujo 
remaining  in  the  County  in  order  to  meet  the  expen- 
diture of  the  County? — Just  so,  and  it  is  for  that 
which  we  pay. 

16.342.  (Chairman) : I think  you  said  just  now  that 
the  duties  of  a Medical  Officer  of  a County  in  a 
Non-County  Borough  were  practically  non-existent? — 
Yes;  they  are  very  slight. 

16.343.  But  he  has  to  deal  with  tuberculosis,  has 
he  not? — Yes,  but  that  is  a matter  which  is  dealt 
with  in  every  well-conducted  town  as  a general  scheme; 
it  is  under  the  general  system  of  the  County,  it 
is  true.  That  applies  to  tuberculosis,  food  and  drugs, 
diseases  of  animals — those  are  the  functions  of  a 
County  Medical  Officer,  I think. 

16.344.  And  venereal  diseases,  and  supervision  of 
midwives  ? — Yes. 

16.345.  And  occasionally  maternity  and  child 
welfare  wmrk? — Yes. 

16.346.  (Supposing  you  have  a County  which  has 
facilities  for  the  treatment  of  venereal  disease,  1 
suppose  it  would  be  only  in  the  towns  where  the 
Medical  Officer’s  duties  would  arise  ? — ^I  think  to  that 
extent  I ought  to  modify  my  answer. 

16.347 . ,^o  that  after  all  he  has  duties  to  perform  ? — 
Yes.  What  I meant  was  that  there  are  only  very  few 
occasions  when  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  County  need 
personally  be  in  a town. 

16.348.  But  he  is  generally  supervising  those  duties  ? 
— Yes. 

16.349.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) ; I think  as  far  as 
sanitary  duties  are  concerned,  in  an  Urban  District 
or  in  a Rural  District,  he  has  practically  no  duties 
at  all.?— Yes. 

16.350.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : On  the  su'bject  of 

venereal  diseases,  is  it  not  the  practice  of  those  towns, 
under  the  direct  instructions  of  the  Minister  of 
Health,  to  make  arrangements  for  a clinic  to  be 
established  at  a voluntary  hospital  ?— Yes. 
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16.351.  It  is  not  at  Jihe  Corporation  hospital,  but 
at  a'Toluntary  hospital? — Yes. 

16.352.  And  that  is  the  place  where  persons  go? — 
Yes. 

16.353.  And  visiting  such  a hospital  from  time  to 
time  to  see  that  it  is  in  order  is  the  nature  of  the 
Medical  Officer’s  duties? — Yes. 

{Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  paragraph  48. 

16,3-54.  (Col.  Williams) : With  regard  to  these 

matters,  they  refer  to  adjustments  as  between  County 
and  Borough!^ — Yes. 

I6j356.  As  to  some  of  them,  such  as  establishment 
charges  and  so  forth,  the  position  is  serious  as 
regards  minor  Authorities,  is  it  not? — Quite  true. 

16.366.  And  in  those  cases  the  proportion  of  loss 
is  very  much  greater? — ^Yes,  I agree. 

16.367.  {Chairman)  : Then  we  come  to  paragraph 
49? — That  deals  with  what  I have  mentioned  before. 

16.358.  Then  on  paragraph  50  do  you  wish  to  say 
something? — Yes.  I want  to  make  two  observations 
here  on  the  evidence  given  to  you  by  Mr.  Keen 
yesterday,  as  to  the  eliect  of  these  alterations  of 
boundaries  on  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Boroughs*.  I have  two  observations  to  make  on  that 
evidence.  The  first  one  is  this,  that  no  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  by  this  or  by  any  other  tribunal,  in 
my  opinion,  which  are  founded  entirely  on  the 
evidence  given  yesterday,  which  was,  I believe, 
based  upon  what  the  rates  were  in  an  area  before 
the  severance  and  afterwards.  That  is  my  general 
submission. 

16.359.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Without  going  into 
all  tne  circumstances  in  detail? — I agree,  and  having 
had  as  great  a number  of  these  cases  to  examine 
as  most  other  men,  I am  able  to  say  in  respect  of 
adminstrative  expenses,  that  an  Authority  which 
takes  over  the  services  which  are  at  present 
administered  under  the  County  Council,  in  Urban 
Districts  or  Rural  Districts,  or  Parishes,  can  per- 
form them  not  only  more  cheaply,  but  much  more 
cheaply,  purely  from  the  executive  point  of  view, 
from  the  centre  which  takes  them  over,  than  when 
they  were  separately  administered  by  the  Authori- 
ties in  the  added  areas.  The  increase  in  rates  which 
so  frequently  follows  extensions  of  areas,  instead  of 
being  truly  described  as  an  example  of  the  costliness 
of  the  administration  of  the  larger  areas,  is  due  to 
the  improvements'  in.  the  services  rendered  in  those 
areas  when  they  are  taken  over,  from  which  must 
be  substracted  the  saving  in  administration.  To  put 
it  in  another  way,  if  the  four  or  five  areas  added  to 
Birmingham  in  1911,  taking  that  as  an  example, 
were  being  given  services  which  they  received  from 
Birmingham,  under  their  former  administration  the 
cost  would  have  been  greater  than  the  cost  of  to-day, 
and  in  respect  of  administrative  expienses  purely,  of 
the  administrative  staff,  the  cost  would  have  been 
much  greater. 

16.360.  {Col.  Williams)  : Do  you  lay  that  down 

as  a general  proposition? — Y’es. 

16.361.  It  does  not  depend  on  the  circumstances 
of  each  case? — The  quantum  depends  on  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case,  but  looking  back  over  20  or  30 
cases,  I am  quite  satisfied  that  the  cost  of  the 
administrative  staff  is  less  after  amalgamation. 

16.362.  {Sir  W^alter  Nicholas) : Why? — It  follows 
that  in  the  place  of  the  five  County  officers,  the 
Town  Clerks  and  Clerks  to  the  District  Councils,  you 
have  only  one  Town  Clerk,  and  the  same  with  the 
Borough  Treasurer.  Then  the  same  with  regard  to 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  the  police,  if  they 
have  a separate  police  administration.  And  then 
again,  the  Education  Secretaries  are  the  men  who 
go.  It  is  the  costly  men  who  are  superannuated, 
although  at  the  maximum  of  two-thirds,  and  the 
average  salary  persons  are  left.  You  have  about 
one  half  of  the  officials  to  pay  that  there  were  to 
pay  in  the  former  five  areas,  and  those  five  or  six 
principal  officers  whose  services  are  suiierfluous  in 

* See  County  Councils  -Association  (Keen),  Q.  15.26(1  J] 
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the  new  organisation,  and  against  that  saving,  you 
have  some  relatively  light  increases,  and  the  result 
in  a good  many  cases  is  that  you  save  a substantial 
sum — in  the  case  of  Birmingham  I put  it  at  not 
less  than  £6,000  a year  on  that  class  of  officers  alone. 
Not  only  that,  but  you  also  close  down  all  the  .district 
offices ; you  assimilate  the  administrative  machine 
with  your  own.  You  cut  out  duplicated  mainte- 
nance of  establishments,  and  on  the  whole  the 
executive  machinery  works  much  more  cheaply  in  a 
big  area  than  in  an  aggregation  of  small  ones. 

16.363.  You  have  given  the  answer  which  I 
expected  in  your  very  last  words.  I think  that  it 
is  perfectly  obvious  that  it  is  because  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  overlapping  which  is  done  away 
with  that  the  administrative  staff  of  the  County 
Borough  is  able  to  deal  with  a larger  area  very 
nearly  as  cheaply  as  they  can  deal  with  the  smaller 
area? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

16.364.  But  do  you  not  think,  from  the  County 

Council  point  of  view,  not  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  smaller  Authorities  swallowed  up,  that  the 
County  Council  have  been  deprived  of  part  of  their 
area,  and  therefore  their  administrative  staff  remains 
the  same,  while  a lot  of  their  rateable  value  has  been 
taken  away? — That  is  quite  right,  I agree,  and  we 
have  to  pay  compensation  for  it,  but  may  I point 
out  the  inconsistency  there,  as  I see  it,  of  tlie 
whole  of  the  County  case  on  the  matter  of  the 
personnel.  The  inconsistency  is  in  this  feature, 
that  as  claimants  for  compensation,  they  submit 
a claim  based  on  the  ground  that  they  cannot  reduce 
their  staff,  and  their  compensation  is  based  on  a 
certain  scale,  whereas  they  now  come  here  and  say 
it  does  knock  their  staff  about  and  renders  the  staff 
superfluous.  But  how  can  those  two  things  fit? 
When  we  touch  their  administration  they  contend 
“ What  of  the  officers?  ” We  have  to  pay  them  com- 
pensation ; we  have  to  pay  compensation  to  the 
officers  discharged,  and  we  have  to  pay  compensation 
for  loss — but  I cannot  see  how  the  County  can 
claim  that  their  staff  has  to  continue,  and  that 
it  is  disorganised.  The  two  things  seem  to  me 

to  be  inconsistent,  and  if  I may  quote  from 
experience,  I have  not  known  of  more  than  two  cases 
in  which  a single  officer  has  been  discharged  by  a 
County  Council  .after  a substantial  alteration  of 
areas.  Whether  it  is  that  the  Counties  are  more 
tenderly  disposed  than  others  towards  their  officers, 
I do  not  know. 

{Chairman) : Perhaps  they  ought  to  have  been  ? 

16,305.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Have  the  salaries 
been  reduced  in  any  case? — Salarie.s  have  been  more 
freque,utly  reduced,  and  if  that  is  so  the  County 
Councils,  in  my  opinion,  are  warranted  in  keeping 
the  men,  because  they  know  that  within  a rea.sonable 
time  the  natural  growth  of  the  County  will  require 
all  these  men’s  service.s  again,  and  they  would  only 
have  to  appod-nt  new  men  altogether  if  they  reduced 
the  staff. 

16.366.  Then  you  do  not  get  so  many  years’  pur- 
chase ? — That  is  one  of  the  facts  we  should  put  before 
an  arbitrator,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  surplus 
staff  so  created,  they  would  have  had  to  employ 
certain  additional  staff. 

16.367.  {Chairman)  : There  is  another  point,  is 

there  not,  that  of  recent  years  it  is  not  only  tlie 
■amount  of  development  in  the  County  which  has 
iiecessitated  the  .same  number  of  officers  being  kept 
on,  but  there  have  been  a great  many  duties  placed 
on  the  County  Councils? — Quite  riglit. 

16.368.  So  that  if  you  look  at  the  course  of  legisla- 
tion, it  is  posisible  that  what  you  have  said  would 
be  borne  out  by  the  facts? — I .should  claim  it  as  in 
confirmation  of  my  vieiv. 

16.369.  Supposing  you  came  to  a standstill  in 
legi-slation,  and  that  the  Legi.slature  put  no  more 
duties  on  the  Counties,  what  ivould  you  say  then  ? — 
They  would  have  more  compensation. 

16.370.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Have  you  ever  known 
of  a case  of  any  legislation  in  these  times  which  puts 
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Iflss  duty  on  officials'' — 'No;  it  is  a cojutinuous  process 
of  addition,  it  seems  to  me. 

16.371.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Referring  to  the 
point  his  Lordship  has  raised,  the  powers  of  recovery 
in  a case  of  severance  on  the  part  of  Counties  such  as 
Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  would  be  entirely 
difierent  from  those  of  Counties  such  as  Cambridge- 
shire and  Bedfordshu'e  P — Yes,  I agree. 

16.372.  (Mr.  Lloyd) ; It  was  said  yesterday,  I think, 
that  in  particular  cases,  for  example,  Birmingham, 
there  were  prophecies  put  forward  las  to  what  would 
probably  be  the  future  rates  under  the  proposed 
extension  ? — Yes. 

16.373.  And  that  they  have  been  altogether 
falsified,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  towns 
concerned,  and  so  onP — Was  that  saidp 

16.374.  I do  not  know  whether  it  was  stated  in  that 
language.  But  I suppose  it  is  very  often  the  case 
tliat  those  who  are  putting  foinvard  a proposal  for  an 
extension  of  a County  Borough  are  sure  that  it  is 
going  to  result  in  economy,  and  so  onP — Yes. 

16,376.  Then  coming  to  the  case  of  Birmingham, 
have  the  conditions  which  were  looked  forw'ard  to 
there  ever  attained  in  fact,  or  have  there  been 
disturbing  influences  P — Well,  there  has  been  a war, 
for  one  thing. 

16.376.  In  fact,  you  and  I were  associated  in  that 
scheme,  and  between  us  we  -were  putting  forward  the 
view  that  there  was  going  to  be  a great  improvement 
fj’om  an  economical  point  of  viewP — Yes. 

16.377.  But  personally  I had  no  immediate  know- 
ledge of  the  coming  of  the  war,  and  you  had  not, 
either? — 1 had  not. 

16.378.  So  that  the  result  is  that  there  are  left  out 
of  account  some  of  the  more  prominent  features  which 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  ? — Yes.  I should  not  treat  a 
suggestion  of  that  kind  seriously,  but  may  I say  this  : 

I was  actually  in  the  service  of  the  Corporation  of 
Birmingham  when  the  extension  took  place  and  for 
six  years  afterwards,  and  I had  the  reorganisation 
of  the  finance  business  of  Birmingham  plus  the  added 
areas,  one  Borough,  three  Urban  Districts  and  two 
Rural  Districts,  the  smallest  of  which  had  about 
50,000  or  60,000  poimlation,  placed  in  my  hands.  I 
had  to  see  to  the  recasting  of  the  figures  of  all  those 
departments,  and  the  figures  I put  into  Mr.  Lloyd’s 
hands  in  Committee  as  to  the  economies  which  were 
to  be  expected  were  doubled.  In  my  department  we 
found  that  the  saving  was  actually  double  what  we 
had  put  into  Mr.  Lloyd’s  hands  as  the  figures  to  quote 
at  the  Inquiry,  and  I think  the  result  was  about  the 
same  in  all  the  administrative  departments.  When 
you  have  this  state  of  things  it  can  be  well  under- 
stood. In  one  of  the  Districts  on  the  boundary  they 
had  a sewer  which  ran  up  hill  on  one  side  of  a 
stream,  constructed  to  take  sewage  up  to  the  works, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  stream  in  another 
area  there  was  another  parallel  sewer  taking  it  down 
hill  to  another  works;  so  that  you  had  there  an  in- 
stance of  what  separate  Authorities  mean.  It  is  rather 
humorous,  but  it  is  not  an  isolated  case  of  what  local 
jealousy  means,  and  if  you  add  several  things  like 
that  together  and  asked  the  local  Surveyor  what  he 
thought,  well,  he  would  economise  by  cutting  out 
such  waste. 

16.379.  {Col.  Williams) : Were  you  willing  in 

Birmingham  to  take  that  sewage? — Yes.  We  always 
■were  willing  to  take  it  in  Birmingham. 

16.380.  And  there  are  such  cases  as  terms  being 
arranged? — Yes.  I do  not  think  that  there  is  anyone 
who  would  suggest  that  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Birmingham  of  those  days  would  have  taken  anything 
but  the  broadest  view  as  against  these  little  Councils, 
and  if  they  did  it  would  be  rather  straining  the 
matter. 

16.381.  But  the  boot  is  on  the  other  leg  at  times? 
— Yes,  but  not  in  the  Birmingham  case. 

{Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  paragraph  51. 

Alleged  Dislocation. 

51.  In  all  the  cases,  save  one,  of  financial  adjust- 
ment coming  into  my  hands  no  actual  evidence  of  any 


material  dislocation  of  County  management,  either 
in  a single  extension  scheme  or  by  an  accumulation  of 
schemes  in  the  same  County,  has  led  me  to  think  that 
the  threatened  destruction  of  County  government  is 
anything  more  than  forensic  argument  ■ mainly 
potential  and  apprehensive. 

Recovery  oe  “Overspill”  Population. 

62.  This  leads  me  to  another  consideration,  natmely;,, 
that  the  longer  the  period  wdiich  elapses  before  an 
over-spill  of  population  is  brought  into  the  Borough 

(а)  the  longer  and  the  greater  is  the  profit  de- 

rived by  the  County  out  of  such  rateable 
value ; 

(б)  tile  more  does  the  County  derive  rateable 

contributions  while  the  centre  provides  the 
services ; 

(c)  the  greater  is  the  natural  tendency  on  the 

part  of  the  County  Council  to  refrain  from 
instituting  therein  improved  public  services 
involving  permanent  establishments  like 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  police 
stations,  public  offices,  etc. ; and 

(d)  the  greater  the  dislocation  (if  any,  according 

to  degree)  the  County  has  to  suffer  and  the 
heavier  the  compensation  which  the 
Borough  has  to  pay,  when  the  Borough  re- 
covers its  population. 

53.  The  main  difficulty  in  illustrating  this  point  is 
to  limit  the  number  of  examples  of  this  principle. 
For  brevity  we  may  take  the  Wolverhampton  scheme 
of  1921-22.  That  town  had  had  no  extension  of 
boundaries  since  it  was  originally  constituted  in  1847; 
it  was  proved  that  the  people  in  the  proposed  added 
areas  were  in  a substantial  majority  Wolverhampton 
people;  that  the  County  Council  services  were  not  as 
extensive,’  or  in  proportion  consequently  so  costly,  as 
in  Wolverhampton,  which  had  to  distribute  the  cost 
of  maintaining  its  day  population  over  its  night 
population. 

54.  Quite  apart  from  economies  in  local  govern- 
ment, which  will  be  dealt  with  in  a later  memo- 
randum, it  will  be  seen  that  given  this  set  of  circum- 
stances the  longer  and  the  greater  has  been  the 
benefit  financially  by  the  County  of  Staffordshire 
from  this  overflow,  the  larger  the  sum  which 
Wolverhampton  would  have  to  , pay  under  the  1913 
Act  in  compensation  to  the  County  if  and  when 
these  areas  are  brought  into  Wolverhampton. 

Purpose  or  1913  Act. 

55.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  passing  of  the 
Local  Government  (Adjustments)  Act  of  1913  was  a 
material  element  in  dealing  with  cases  where  one 
Local  Authority,  even  a County  Council,  objected 
to  a transfer  of  its  area.  Under  that  Act,  in  my 
opinion,  the  Local  Authority  desiring  an  extension 
of  its  area  is  entitled  to  rely  on  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  as  a fair  means  of  disposing  of  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Authority  from  whom  the  area  is  to  be 
transferred  if  on  general  grounds  the  alteration  of 
boundaries  is  justified. 

56.  On  the  whole  the  Act  of  1913  is  a very  fair 
and  equitaible  solution  of  the  difficulties  in  these 
cases. 

57.  Whatever  losses  may  be  shown  by  a County 
Council  to  fall  upon  them  as  the  result  of  this 
alteration  of  boundaries  can  be  equitably  and  pro- 
pei'ly  dealt  with  by  the  financial  adjustment  made 
under  the  Act  of  1913,  and  when  the  proposal  means 
impr-Dving  local  administration  from  a general  public 
point  of  view,  while  at  the  same  time  relieving  the 
County  Authorities  from  an  inconvenient  portion 
of  their  administration  and  also  paying  them  for  any 
loss  that  will  occur,  there  appears  to  me  to  be  prac- 
tically no  answer  to  the  case. 
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Fairness  of  1913  Act. 

58.  In  my  opinion  Parliament  has  declared  that 
the  compensation  to  he  given  under  the  Act  of  1913 
is  to  be  accepted  hy  Local  Authorities  as  a fair  basis 
of  compensation.  Arbitration  only  takes  place  in 
case  the  parties  fail  to  agree,  and  my  own  experience 
is  that  since  that  Act  has  been  passed  one  has 
agreed  in  every  case  of  extension  that  has  occurred 
without  any  difficulty,  except  one  which  is  at  present 
likely  to  go  to  aThitration. 

59.  Very  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  agree- 
ing upon  financial  adjustment  between  two  parties 
who  desire  to  be  fair  as  long  as  they  know  they  have 
to  do  it.  It  was  only  that  they  were  not  quite  sure 
whether  adjustment  was  going  to  take  place  or  not 
that  Authorities,  in  my  opinion,  fought  on  the 
question . 

60.  Although  one  has  had  to  deal  with  a large 
number  of  claims  for  financial  adjustment  under  the 
1913  Act  between  Counties  and  County  Boroughs, 
and  between  Counties  and  Boroughs  where  only  one 
or  more  particular  County  service  was  affected,  such 
as  education  or  police,  every  case  up  to  this  date 
has  been  settled  by  agreement  and  only  one 
threatens  to  go  to  ahbitration.  Even  that  is  not 
beyond  hope  of  settlement  by  discussion. 

61.  One  ventures  to  express  the  opinion  that  very 
few,  if  any,  branches  of  local  legislation  have  involved 
so  little  litigation  or  arbitration  as  financial  ad- 
justments under  the  Act  of  1913.  When  one  re- 
memlhere  the  large  sums  at  stake  and  the  litigious 
tendency  of  some  Local  Authorities  it  is  to  me  a 
matter  of  pleasurable  contemplation  that  involved 
questions  of  account  of  this  character  have  been  and 
are  being  so  amicably  disposed  of. 

62.  The  Boroughs  do  not  like  the  Act  of  1913  any 
more  than  the  Counties  do,  and,  like  all  com- 
promises, settlements  under  this  Act  while  amicably 
effected  leave  neither  party  jubilant.  Each  thinks 
if  he  could  only  have  won  on  principle  he  would 
have  done  better,  but  having  to  recognise  the  prin- 
ciple on  the  decision  of  Parliament  each  party  has 
the  knowledge  that  he  disposes  of  his  liability  (or 
avoids  his  risks,  as  the  case  may  be)  in  the  same  spirit 
of  compromise  as  that  in  which  the  Act  of  1913 
Tims  born. 

63.  Whatever  may  he  the  outcome  of  the  inquiry 
hy  this  Royal  Commission,  the  great  elasticity  im- 
parted intg  the  broad  and  statesmanlike  phraseology 
of  the  Act  of  1913  justifies  the  tribunal,  in  my 
opinion,  in  taking  the  view  that  Parliament  built 
wisely  and  well  the  structure  in  the  said  Act  which 
will  cover  every  reasonable  requirement  of  any  Local 
Authority  affected  by  an  alteration  of  its  boundaries. 

16.382.  (Chairman)  : I think  we  have  discussed 

paragraph  51? — Yes. 

16.383.  You  refer  to  Barnsley  there,  I suppose? — 
No,  my  Lord.  In  paragraph  51  I was  referring  to 
the  effect  of  the  Birmingham  extension  on  the 
Worcestershire  County  Council.  There  was  a dis- 
turbance there  much  more  serious  in  character  than 
any  I have  met,  or  probably  shall  meet  again. 

16.384.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Do  you  remember  what 
v.^as  the  amount  piaid  to  Worcestershire? — Something 
like  a quarter  of  a million,  I think  it  was,  to  all 
three  Counties. 

(Chairman):  Then  we  come  to  paragraph  52. 

16.385.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : The  observation  there  applies 
nnitatis  mutandis  to  the  question  of  the  creation  of  a 
County  Borough  ? — I agree. 

16.386.  For  instance,  if  it  were  a sine  qua  non  that 
2-50,000  should  be  the  minimum  population  instead  of 
•50,000.  if  and  when  the  2-50,000  application  came  the 


effect  upon  the  County  might  he  disastrous.'’ — Yes; 
that  is  distinctly  my  view.  In  other  words,  it  means 
that  if  you  raise  the  minimum  population  necessary 
for  the  creation  of  a County  Borough  to  250,000 
you  might  as  well  abolish  the  powers  altogether,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Authority  which 
attempted  to  set  up  a machine  which  will  develop  the 
services  for  250,000  from  nothing,  and  from  that  of 
the  Authority  losing  them. 

16.387.  (Chairman) : Then  in  paragraph  53  you 

illustrate  your  four  points  by  the  Wolverhampton 
case? — Yes.  I think  that  is  the  best  case.  You 

will  have  some  Wolverhampton  evidence,  I believe. 

16.388.  So  that  we  need  not  go  into  that  matter 
now? — ^I  think  not.  I think  practically  all  the  para- 
graphs now  from  55  onwards  to  63,  are  verbatim 
copies  of  the  opinions  of  Sir  Harcourt  Clare,  as 
expressed  in  the  case  mentioned  this  morning. 

16.389.  In  paragraph  58  you  say  “ My  own 
experience  is  that  since  that  Act  has  been  passed  one 
has  agreed,  in  every  case  of  extension  that  has 
occurred  without  any  difficulty,  except  one  which 
is  at  present  likely  to  go  to  arbitration  ”? — Yes. 

16.390.  What  exactly  does  that  mean  ? — That  is 
clear,  I think.  I never  use  the  word  “ I ” if  I can 
help  it. 

16.391.  Can  you  tell  us  off-hand  how  many  cases 
you  have  been  in  ? — The  best  part  of  a score,  I should 
think. 

16.392.  Then  I think  you  have  dealt  with  para- 
graph 59? — Yes,  I have.  Those  were  Sir  Harcourt 
Clare’s  actual  words,  and  they  were  so  entirely  in 
accord  with  my  own  experience  that  I adopted  them. 

16.393.  Then  I think  you  have  dealt  with  paragraph 
60  ? — Yes. 

16.394.  And  paragraph  61?  In  paragraph  62  yon 
say  that  neither  side  likes  the  Act? — Yes. 

16.395.  But  it  is  a compromise? — Yes. 

16.396.  Your  view  is,  is  it,  that  it  is  the  best  com- 
promise, and  that  you  cannot  improve  it? — Yes. 

16.397.  And  you  say  that  if  the  Counties  seek  to 
improve  it  you  would  like  to  go  into  the  matter 
ah  initio  ? — Yes. 

16.398.  That  means  to  say,  to  go  before  some  new 
tribunal  of  inquiry  , over  again  ?— Yes. 

16.399.  Then  as  to  paragraph  63,  what  do  you  say? 
— I think  it  was  an  anticipation  of  this,  if  one  might 
be  prophetic,  that  prompted  the  Devonshire  Commit- 
tee to  frame  their  statesman -like  proposals  on  which 
the  Act  of  1913  was  based,  and  I can  imagine  that  the 
Committee  had  something  like  this  matter  in  mind 
when  they  settled  that  phi’aseology, 

16.400.  Have  you  any  further  observations  you 
would  like  to  make  generally  upon  the  question 
before  us? — I only  wislh.  to  say  this,  tliat  when  I pre- 
pared my  memorandum  in  the  first  place  it  was  in 
the  endeavour  to  assist  the  Commission  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power  on  the  matter  of  financial  adjustment, 
and  at  the  time,  you  may  recollect,  it  was  interposed 
during  the  case  put  forward  by  the  Counties.  Had 
I known  that  this  part  of  my  evidence  would  be 
deferred  until  after  the  Counties  had  almost  closed 
their  initial  evidence,  I sihould  have  asked  to  be 
allowed  not  only  to  deal  with  financial  adjustment, 
but  to  make  a general  statement,  and  my  evidence 
was  prepared  in  two  parts  for  that  purpose,  of  which 
this  is  the  second.  Subject  to  what  the  .\ssociation 
of  Municipal  Corporations  tell  me,  1 have  reserved 
my  observations  on  extemsions  in  general,  and  on  the 
waste  of  11101103'  in  sepai'ate  administrative  areas, 
until  a later  stage.  It  looks  to  mo,  therefore,  tired 
as  the  Commie.sion  must  be  of  me  by  this  time, 
as  if  the  A.ssociation  of  Municipal  Corporations  will 
wish  me  to  come  back  again  and  deal,  for  example, 
with  the  fairness  and  propriety  of  the  differential 
rating  schemes. 

16.401.  Then  you  have  not  anything  further  to 
say  now.? — No,  my  Lord;  and  may  1 thank  you  for 
the  patience  with  which  ,vou  have  listener!  to  me? 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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THIRTY-FIRST  DAY, 
Thursday,  15th  May,  1924. 


Present  ; 


The  Eart.  of  ONSLOW, 

The  Lord  STRACHIE,  P.C. 

Libtjt.-Gen.  Sir  GEORGE  MAODONOGH,  K.C.B.,  j 
K.C.M.G. 

Sir  W.  RYLAND  ADKINS,  K.C.  j 

Sir  william  MIDDLEBROOK.  i 

Sir  lewis  BEARD.  1 


Mr.  William  Woodfine  Marks  (accompanied  liy  Mr 

16.402.  (Chairman) : I think  perhaps  we  might 

begin  the  additional  evidence,  which  you  have  been 
good  enough  to  put  in,  at  paragraph  36?— (Mr. 
Marhs)  : May  I say  at  the  outset  that  I have 
endeavoured  to  furnish  the  whole  of  the  infoimation 
that  was  asked  for  at  my  previous  hearing,  but  a 
good  deal  of  it  consists  of  figures  on  which  I do  not 
profess  to  be  particularly  expert?  My  Council  wished 
me  to  give  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  information 
possible  to  the  Oommission,  so  I have  asked  M!r. 
Perkins,  the  County  Accountant,  to  come  and  sit 
by  me,  and  if  there  is  anything  that  I am  not 
prepared  to  give  you,  he  will  either  give  it  you  now, 
or,  if  he  cannot  give  it 'now,  he  will  prepare  ^.ny 
further  statement  that  your  Lordship  may  wi*  • 
prepared. 

16.403.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  all 
the  trouble  you  hai^e  taken,  and  to  Mr.  Perkins  too? 
— I may  say  quite  truthfully  that  we  do  wish  to 
give  you  every  information,  and  we  wish  to  take  care 
that  it  is  accurate. 


COUNTY  COUNCILS  ASSOCIATION. 

CREATION  AND  EXTENSION  OP  COUNTY 
BOROUGHS. 

Supplementary  Memorandum  of  Evidence  by  Mr. 
William  Woodfine  Marks,  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
AND  Clerk  to  the  County  Council  of  Bedford- 
shire. 

Represent.ation  of  the  Boroughs  of  Luton 
AND  Bedford  on  the  County  Council. 

36.  With  reference  to  the  request  for  information 
as  to  representation  of  Luton,  Bedford,  and  the  rest 
of  the  County  on  the  County  Council  in  1913,  and 
at  the  present  time,  together  with  populations,*  1 
beg  to  submit  the  following  figures:  — 


Year  1913. 

No.  of 
Councillors. 

Population. 

Bedford 

9 

39,183 

Luton  ... 

9 

49,978 

Rest  of  County  , 

39 

105,427 

57 

194,588 

Out  of  19  Aldermen, 

2 resided  in 

Bedford  and  4 

in  Luton. 


* See  County  Councils  Association  (M.-irks),  Q.  l.S,090-G 
(IV,  819)  ; Q.  13,110-0  (IV,  819). 


O.B.E.,  in  the  Chair. 

Hon.  Sir  ARTHUR  MYERS. 

Mb.  W.  E.  BUCHANAN  RIDDELL. 
Mr.  E.  HONORATUS  LLOYD,  K.C. 
AIr.  harry  G.  PRITCHARD. 

Mr.  E.  R.  TURTON,  M.P. 
Liuut.-Col.  SEYMOUR  WILLIAMS. 


All!.  MICHAEL  HESELTINE,  C.B.  (Secreiary). 
Mr.  .1.  A.  LAWTHER,  M.B.E.  (Assisiant  Secretary). 


A.  H.  Perkins),  recalled  and  further  examined. 


Year  1924. 

No.  of 
Councillors. 

Population. 

Bedford 

11 

40,242 

Luton  ... 

I6 

57,076 

Rest  of  County 

39 

109,145 

66 

206,462 

Out  of  22  Aldermen, 

4 reside  in 

Bedford  and 

in  Luton. 

10,404.  (Mr.  Turton) : “ Residence  within 

Bedford  ”,  of  course,  does  not  deal  with  those 
members  of  the  Council  who  reside  just  on  the  fringe? 

I think  there  are  one  or  two  that  reside  outside;  is 
not  that  the  fact?— (Mr.  Marhs)  : Not  to  my  know- 

ledge. 

16.406.  I mean  within  a measurable  distance?  Is 
it  not  the  fact  that  one  or  two  reside  on  the 
boundary? — I am  not  sure. 

16,406'.  Perhaps  that  is  not  a fair  question  to  put 
to  you  without  notice? — I can  refer  now  on  the  spot 
to  the  address  of  every  one  in  my  County  Council 
Year  Book,  and  tell  where  they  live  and  whether  it 
is  in  or  outside  a Borough. 

16.407.  It  is  unnecessary  to  waste  the  time  of  the 
Commission  on  that  point;  but  I think  it  is  the  fact? 
— On  the  question  of  representation,  what  I have  to 
say  is  this,  that  Bedford  and  Luton  have  had  what- 
ever representation  they  have  asked  for.  They  have 
never  been  refused  anything,  and  have  never  been 
opposed  in  any  application  for  increased  representa- 
tion. 

(Chairmam)-.  Very  well;  noiv  .shall  we  pass  to 
Main  Roads? 

Main  Roads. 

37.  The  system  of  rebates  to  Boroughs  under  sec- 
tion 11  (10)  of  the  Local  Government  Act  originated 
in  a Report  of  a Special  Committee  dated  10th 
January,  1899.  A print  of  this  Reportt  ha.s  bemi 
supplied  to  the  Royal  Commission. 

The  recommendations  contained  in  the  Repoi-t  ivere 
approved  by  the  County  Council  on  the  25th  Febru- 
ary, 1899.  It  was  resolved  by  the  Council  to  pay  to 
the’ Borough  of  Bedford  £1,387,  and  to  the  Borough 
of  Luton  £1,251,  those  figures  being  arrived  at  by 
calculating  on  an  assessable  value  ba.sis  the  contri- 
bution of  those  Borough.s  to  the  total  cost  of  254 

t See  Appendix  LXXXI,  page  1020. 
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15  May,  1924.]  Mr.  W.  W.  Makes  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Perkins  (County  Councils  lOontinued. 

Association). 


milas  of  main  roads  in  which  the  Boroughs  had  little 
or  Til)  interest. 

In  1901,  a new  County  Rate  basis  was  made,  and  it 
tliereforo  l)ec-ame  necessary  to  recalculate  the  amount, s 
of  the  i-obate.s  payable  to  the  Boroughs. 


38.  In  1908,  the  Council  appointed  a Special  Com- 
mittee to  consider  whether  since  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  in  1899  any  circumstances  had  arisen  which 
would  make  it  equitable  to  increase  the  grants  to  the 
Boroiighfi  under  section  11  (10)  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1888. 

This  Committee  reported  that  they  did  not  find  that 
any  (.-ircumstancos  had  arisen  to  render  it  de.sirable 
or  necessary  to  depart  from  the  principle  laid  down  in 
1899,  and  on  the  Report  of  this  CoTiimittee  the 
Council  made  the  following  grants;  — 

£ 

Bedford  1,939 

Luton  1,725 

In  1912,  iir  consequence  of  the  making  of  a new 
CoTinty  Rate 'basis,  the  gi-ants  were  again  revised. 

On  each  occasion,  in  fixing  the  grants  to  be  made 
to  Bedford  and  Luton,  grants  were  also  made  on  the 
same  basis  to  the  Borough  of  Dunstable. 


39,  In  November,  1913,  the  Council  appointed  a 
Special  Committee  of  16  (of  this  Committee,  3 were 
Bedford  members,  3 were  Luton  members',  and  1 was 
a Duiifitablo  member)  to  consider  and  report  upon  the 
desirability  of  maintaining  all  the  roads  within  the 
County  and  the  maintenance  thereof  being  charged 
to  the  General  CoiTiity  Rate,  and  to  grant.?  being 
made  to  the  various  Highway  Autliorities  under  sec^ 
i:iou  n (10)  equivalent  to  tlie  amounts  expended  by 
thorn  ba.sed  on  tlie  average  of  the  past  thi-ee  years, 
and  further,  to  consider  au'd  report  upon  any  othei' 
matters  wliioh,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 
afiocted  the  fijiancial  relations  of  the  Boroughs  and 
the  rest  of  the  County. 

As  at  that  time  there  was  no  County  Accountant  ^ 
the  Council  also  jiubhorised  tlie  Committee  to  appoint 
-an  Accountant  to  advise  them,  and  the  Committee 
appointed  Mr.  W.  B.  Keen,  who  was  and  is  still  the 
Comptroller  and  Einanoial  Adviser  to  the  Borough 
of  Bedford,  to  assist  the  Special  Committee,  he  having 
been  appointed  by  the  Borough  in  1901. 

.rhe  appointment  of  this  Special  Committee  was 
made  on  the  motion  of  certain  representatives  of  the 
Borough  of  Bedford  and  was  opposed  by  some  of  the 
Luton  members,  including  Mr.  Gilder. 

40.  After  prolonged  investigation,  this  Committee 
presented  its  Report  to  the  Council  in  July,  1916,  and 
recommended  that  the  best  course  would  be  to  con- 
tinue the  old  grants  made  under  section  11  (10),  and 
in  addition  thereto  to  divide  the  proceeds  of  an 
additional  Id.  rate  equ.ally  between  the  Boroughs  of 
Bedford  and  Luton.  The  Committee  did  not  consider 
that  it  would  be  practicable  or  desir.a.ble  to  undertake 
tlm  maintenance  of  all  the  roads  within  the  County. 

The  Council  approved  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
and  made  the  following  grants  : — 


Borough  of  Bedford 

Borough  of  Luton  

Borough  of  Dunstable  ...  ... 

■Leighton  Buzzard  Urban  District  Council 
Kempston  Urban  District  Council 
Biggleswade  Rural  District  Counc-iriSandv,’ 
Station  Road)  ^ 

In  May,  1920,  on  the  revision  of  the  County  Rate 
basis,  the  grants  were  recalculated  in  the  same  manner 
as  before. 


4,113 

4,014 

253 

34 

40 

50 


41.  In  July,  1920,  in  consequence  of  the  cost  of  the 
upkeep  of  main  roads  having  so  greatly  increased,  a 
conference  was  held  between  the  officials  of  the  County 
tiouncil  and  the  Luton  Town  Council,  at  which  it  was 
arranpd  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  at  that  da.te 
.should  be  ascertained  by  the  County  Surveyor,  and  a 
nrthcr  conference  held.  This  further  conference  was 
held  on  the  11th  Januai-y,  1922,  and  was  attended 


not  only  by  the  officials  of  the  County  and  the 
Borough  of  Luton,  but  also  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Luton  Highways  Committee  'and  the  Chairman  of  the 
County  Finance  Committee.  That  conference  agreed 
that  ihe  grant  to  which  Luton  was  entitled  was  the 
proportion  of  the  then  cost  of  the  roads  in  which  the 
Boroughs  had  little  or  no  interest  contributed  by  them 
on  an  assessable  value  basis,  and  reported  their  recom- 
mendation to  the  Council.  This  recommendation  was 
approved  by  the  County  Council,  who  decided  to  make 
future  grants  on  the  same  'basis  to  the  Boroughs  of 
Bedford  and  Dunsta'ble. 

The  Council  further  resolved  that  for  the  future 
the  grants  should  be  calculated  each  year,  having 
regard  to  the  cost  and  mileage  of  those  roads  in  the 
last  but  one  preceding  fin.nncial  year,  and  this  system 
is  still  in  operation. 

42.  I pro'duce  prints  of  the  Reports  of  the 
Special  Committees  of  my  County  Council  of  1893* * * § 
and  of  1898,t  and  also  mapsj  showing  the  mileage 
of  main  roads  taken  over  from  Quarter  Sessions  and 
the  yearly  mileage  of  roads  mained  since  that  date. 

By_  reference  to  the  map  (produced)  showing  the 
maining  of  the  roads  § it  will  'be  seen  that  on  the 
1st  April,  1889,  2.36  miles  of  Quarter  Sessions  main 
roads  were  taken  over  by  ithe  County  Council  under 
the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  1896-97  a further  609  miles  of  roads 
were  mained.  From  that  year  to  the  year  1922-23 
only  41  miles  more  were  mained. 

43.  The  arrangments  as  to  rebates||  to  the  Boroughs 
originated  entirely  with  the  County  Council.  No 
rexTresentaition  whatever  was  received  from  'any  of  the 
Boroughs.  The  resolutions  appointing  the  Special 
Committee  to  consider  the  matter  and  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  Rep.ort  of  the  Committee  in  the 
Council  were  m'oved  and  seconded  by  County  and  not 
by  Borough  representatives. 

44.  As  to  the  cost  of  main  roads  in  Luton  and 
Bedford  and  as  to  the  amounts  received  in  Oounity 
Rates  from  Luton  and  Bedford  for  main  road  pur- 
poses. If  I submit  the  following  statement : — 

Expenditure  on  Main  Roads,  1922-3.  £ 

(less  Income  other  than  Grants) : — 

Urban  ...  34,171 

Rural  ...  126,600 


160,771 

Ministry  of  Transport  Grants:  — 

Urban  8,935 
Rural  29,894 

38,829 

Net  Expenditure  (after  deducting 


Grants)  £121,942 


(Exchequer  Contribution  Account  Balance  ignored). 

Assessable  Produce 

In  1922-3.  Value.  of  Id.  Rate. 

£ £ 

Bedford  230,560  ...  961 

Luton  312,676  ...  1,303 

Rest  of  County  ...  665,836  ...  2,367 


Whole  County  ...  .£1,109,072  ...  £4,621 


In  j'espect  of  the  net  Expenditure  shown  above  : — 
Luton  ratepayers  would,  on  the  assumption  that  the 


* See  County  Councils  Association  (Marks),  Q.  13.31G 

(IV,  827),  and  Appendix  LXXX,  page  1019. 

+ See  County  Councils  Association  (Marks),  Q.  13,298 

(IV,  827),  and  Appendix  LXXXI,  page  1020. 

t See  County  Councils  Association  (Marks),  O.  13,310 

(IV,  827).  Map  not  reproduced. 

§ See  County  Councils  Association  (Marks),  Q.  13,288 

(IV,  826),  Q.  13,316  (IV,  827),  Q.  13,336  (IV,  828). 

II  See  County  Councils  Association  (Marks),  O.  13  294  f 
(IV,  826).  ’ 

t See  County  Councils  Association  (Marks),  Q.  13,319-25 
(IV,  827).  > 
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wliole  of  the  net  expenditure  was  met  by  rates, 

contribute : 

„ £121,642  = £34,379 

1,109,072  

but  as  pointed  out  above  the  Exchequer  Contribution 
Balance  is  not  taken  into  account  in  arriving  at  the 
net  expenditure. 

Payments  to  Luton  : — £ 

Under  section  11  (2)  of  L.G. 

Act,  1888  ...  ...  11,182 

Under  section  11  (10)  ditto  8,429 

£19,611 


Similarly  Bedford  ratepayers  would  contribute:  — 

_^,5G0  £121,942  = £26,350 

1,109,072  — 

Payments  to  Bedford  : — 

£ 

Under  section  11  (2)  of  L.G. 

Act,  1883  6,673 

Under  section  11  (10)  ditto  <>,200 

£12,873 


Table-  showing  Gross  anu  Net  Expenditure  oe  1922-23  on^Main  Roads  of  Luton  .and  Bedford 


Whole  County. 

Luton. 

Bedford. 

Rest  of  County. 

— 

Expen- 

Equivalent 
Rate  in 

Expen- 

diture, 

Equivalent 
Rate  in 

Expen- 

diture, 

Equivalent 
Rate  in 

Expen- 

diture, 

Equivalent 
Rate  in 

1922-3. 

£ 

1922-3. 

£ 

1922-3. 

£ 

1922-3. 

£ 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

d. 

£ 

d. 

On  Rest  of 

On  Luton 

On  Bedford 

County 

8.6 

6.9 

60. G 

Gross  Expenditure  with- 
out deducting  Grants 

160,771 

,34.8 

11,182 

On  County 
2.4 

6,673 

On  County 
1.4 

142,916 

On  County 
30.9 

On  Rest  of 

On  Luton 

On  Bedford 

County 

7.1 

4.9 

45.8 

Net  Expenditure  after 
deducting  Grants  ... 

121,942 

26.4 

i 

9,238 

On  County 
! 2.0 

4,734 

On  County 
1.0 

1 107,970 

On  County 
23.4 

The  above  etatonient  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  repayments  under  section  11  (10). 

In  1922-23  the  repayment  to  Luton  was  £8,429, 
C &-Sd.  in  the  £ on  Luton. 

equivalent  to  a rate  of  \ l'8d.  in  the  £ on  the  whole 
( County. 

In  1922-23  the  repayment  to  Bedford  was  £6,200, 
C Q'Bd.  in  the  £ on  Bedford, 
equivalent  to  a rate  of  l'8d.  in  the  £ on  the  whole 
( County. 

45.  The  cost  per  mile  of  main  roads  in  Bedford  and 
Luto'n  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Countyt  in  1900-01  and 
1914-15  was  as  follows:  — 

Bedford — 

1900-01  Total  cost  = £2,620  = approximately  lO 
miles  = £262  per  mile. 

1914-15  Total  cost  = £4,167  = approximately  10 
miles  = £416  per  mile. 


26  miles  in  Bedford  and  Luton. 

Average  cost  per  mile  (after  deducting 

Grants  from  Ministry  of  Transport)  ...  £537 

Total  cost  £13,972. 

759  miles  in  the  County  other  than  Bedford 
and  Luton. 

Average  cost  per  mile  (after  deducting 

Grants  from  Ministrj'  of  Transport)  ...  £142 

Total  cost  £107,970. 

240  miles  of  secondary  roads  in  which  the 
Boroughs  have  little  or  no  interest  (and 
therefore  receive  the  rebate). 

Average  cost  per  mile  (no  Grants  from 

Ministry  of  Transport)  ...  ...  ...  £72 


Luton — ■ 

1900-01  Total  cost  = £3,000  = approximately  16 
miles  = £188  per  mile. 

1914-15  Total  cost  = £5,062  = approximately  16 
miles  = £316  per  mile. 

Best  of  Ccninty — 

1900-01  Total  cost  = £34,200  = approximately 
753  miles  = £45  per  mile. 

1914-16  Total  cost  = £63,296  = approximately 
759  miles  = £83  per  mile. 

and  the  cost  of  maintenance!  of  main  roads  during 
1922-23  is  as  follows  : — 

786  miles  of  main  roads  in  the  whole  County. 

Approx. 

Average  cost  per  mil©  (after  deducting 

Grants  from  Ministry  of  Transport)  ...  £155 

Total  cost  £121,942. 

* See  County  Councils  Association  (^Marks),  Q.  13, .427 
(IV,  827). 

t See  County  Councils  Association  (Marks),  Q.  13,320 
(IV,  827). 

J See  County  Councils  Association  (Marks),  Q.  13,337-45 
(IV,  828). 


Total  cost  £17,3.38. 

519  miles  of  other  classified  roads. 

Average  cost  per  mil©  (after  deducting 

Grants  from  Ministry  of  Transport)  ...  £175 

Total  cost  £90,632. 

16,408.  (Chairman) : You  deal  with  the  question  of 
rebates  to  the  Boroughs? — (Mr,  Marks)  : With  refer- 
ence to  that,  may  I refer  the  Commission  to 
paragraph  37  of  Mr.  Arthur  Collins’s  momoraiKlum§ 
“It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  as  a consequence  of 
the  endeavours  of  the  Borough  of  Luton  to  secure 
County  Borough  powers  the  Bedfordshire  County 
Connell,  when  Luton  failed,  made  a concession  to 
Luton  relieving  them  to  an  appreciable  extent  of 
that  which,  inoffensively  one  hopes,  has  been  termed 
the  ‘ penalty  ’,  due  to  this  combination  of  circum- 
stances. In  that  case,  where  the  County  Council 

§ See  Association  of  Municipal  Oorperations  (Collins),  M.  37. 
(TV,  988). 
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declared  roads  extensively  throughout  the  County  to 
ho  main  roads,  making  Luton  liable  for  contribution 
to  the  cost,  Luton  receives  a credit  or  rebate  repre- 
senting part  of  the  difference  between  the  Luton 
contribution  to  the  main  roads  of  the  County  on  the 
ono  hand,  and  the  cost  of  County  roads  in  Luton  on 
the  other.”  Then  your  Lordship,  later  on,  at 
Question  16,217,  said:  “ Then  we  pass  to  paragraph 
37 — that  is  the  question  of  the  Luton  roads.P — Yes.” 
Then  your  I/ordship  said:  “Then  paragraph  38”. 

16.409.  We  did  not  ask  him  any  question  on  para- 
graph 37;  that  is  the  point? — Yes.  I have  seen  Mr. 
Collins  about  his  paragraph  37,  and  how  he  got  that 
I do  not  know.  He  cannot  have  firat-hand  knowledge 
of  the  subject  at  all.  The  statement  in  that  para- 
graph is  absolutely  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  The 
rebate  was  not  given  in  consequence  of  the 
endeavours  of  the  Borough  of  Luton  to  secure  County 
Borough  powoM.  That  was  in  1913,  and  we  started 
this  rebate  system  in  1899. 

16.410.  You  tell  us  about  that  in  paragraph  43,  do 
you  not? — Yes.  In  order  that  the  Commission  should 
have  tho  fullest  information,  I yesterday  spent  the 
day  in  preparing ' paragraphs  37  to  41,  which  I for- 
warded last  night.  I much  regret  that  I could  not 
let  the  Commission  have  them  before,  but  it  was  not 
until  tho  day  hefoi'e  that  I got  Mr.  Collins’s  letter 
in  reply  to  my  remonstrance,  and  in  his  letter  he  said 
that  ho  would  suggest  an  amendment  to  his  para- 
graph, which  is  quite  as  had  as  tho  original  offence, 
so  I was  determined  that  you  sihould  know.  The  one 
thing  I want  to  establish  to  this  Commission  is  this  : 
the  Bedfordshire  County  Council  are  not  going  to 
keep  anything  back,  whether  it  is  for  them  or  whether 
it  is  against  them. 

16.411.  I have  the  letter  from  Mr.  Arthur  Collins; 

I had  bettei'  read  it,  had  I not?  He  writes  to 
the  Secretary:  “I  have  road  paragraph  37 

of  my  momoi'andum  of  evidence,  and  I think 
the  wording  should  bo  more  precise  as  I had 
a statement  from  Luton  Corporation  in  front 
of  me  when  drawing  my  memorandum,  and 
it  ought  to  have  been  quite  clear,  I think,  that  the 
arrangement  spoken  of  by  me  in  paragraph  37  was 
not  the  hoginning  of  the  rebate  system  between  Bed- 
foi-dshire  County  Council  and  Luton;  a substantial 
improvement,  however,  in  the  arrangements  first 
made  in  1899,  was  made  in  favour  of  Luton  by  the 
County  Council  in  July,  1915,  -and  it  was  this  im- 
provement which  I call  a ‘ concession  ’ in  the  said 
paragraph.  I think,  therefore,  the  following  wmrds 
should  he  added  to  paragraph  37 : ‘ Annual  grants 
had  been  made  by  the  County  Council  to  Luton  from 
1899,  hut  in  1915  (subsequent  to  Luton’s  application 
to  become  a County  Borough),  the  County  Council 
materially  improved  upon  the  then  existing  arrange- 
ment, in  favour  of  Luton’”? — You  see  that  he 
I'opaira  his  blunder  by  going  hack  to  1899,  but  he 
drags  it  in  again,  that  the  improved  rebate  was  not 
done  until  after  the  Luton  application  for  County 
Borough  powers.  Tha.t  is  quite  incorrect.  I am  not 
blaming  Mr.  Collins  for  his  ignorance,  but  I am 
blaming  him  for  misstating  things  that  he  has  no 
personal  knowledge  of.  I therefore  prepared  these 
paragraphs,  and  with  your  Loixlship’s  permission,  if 
you  will  follow  me,  I propose  to  read  them. 

16.412.  I think  it  would  be  quicker  just  to  read 
thorn  our.solves,  would  it  not?  We  all  have  copies. 
The  final  settlement  was  in  1922? — Yes.  Then  your 
Loidship  will  have  seen  that  an  arrangement  was 
made  by  which  it  should  he  recalculated  .annually. 
What  I want  to  put  before  the  Commission  is  that 
this  rebate  system  was  never  the  result  of  pressure 
by  the  Borough  of  Luton,  that  it  was  never  improved 
by  pressure,  nor  was  it  the  result  of  the  application 
for  County  Borough  powers.  You  will  note  that 
the  County  Council  applied  the  same  system  of  grants 
to  the  Borough  of  Dunstable. 

16.413.  Yes,  I see  that? — The  County  Council  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  Borough  of  Dunstable.  It 
was  simply  an  act  of  what  they  considered  justice. 


16.414.  Also  the  Bi^leswade  Rural  District  Council? 
— May  I also  say  this,  and  I feel  entitled  to  say  it, 
because  fortunately  or  unfortunately  I have  been  in 
Bedfordshire  for  30  years,  and  therefore  I went 
through  all  this,  and  I know  all  about  it?  I think  I 
may  have  mentioned  it  at  my  former  hearing,  but 
this/  was  the  scheme  of  a gentleman  of  the  highest 
ability  and  reputation  in  Parliament,  the  late  Mr. 
Sam  Whitbread.  This  policy  of  maining  was  his  policy. 
Mr.  Whitbread  realised  at  the  very  outset  that  when 
it  had  been  carried  nearly  to  its  full  extent  it  would 
probably  involve  considerable  unfairness  to  the  Non- 
County  Boroughs  of  Bedford,  Luton,  and  Dunstable. 

16.415.  How  big  is  Dunstable? — About  8,000  popu- 
lation. 

16.416.  It  is  a small  Borough? — A very  small 
Borough.  It  is  an  ancient  Borough  and  a very  small 
one.  Whenever  the  policy  was  discussed  with  the 
Borough  members,  Mr.  Whitbread  always  assured 
them  that  if  it  worked  out  so  as  to  involve  a hard- 
ship on  the  Boroughs,  he  would  pledge  his  word  that 
we  would  endeavour  to  evolve  some  scheme  that  would 
render  justice  to.  them.  It  was  Mr.  Whitbread  who 
took  the  intiative;  it  was  not  the  Borough  members. 
There  was  not  even  a Borough  member  who  seconded 
the  resolution  to  appoint  that  Committee  in  the 
’nineties  which  started  the  scheme. 

16.417.  The  1893  Committee? — ^The  1898  Committee, 
I think.  There  were  Committees  both  in  1893  and  in 
1898,  and  the  Report  of  the  latter  Committee  was 
made  in  1899. 

16.418.  The  first  Committee  was  in  1893? — 1893  was 
the  date  of  the  resolution  starting  the  policy  o.f  main- 
ing every  road  that  could  he  mained.  Then  by  1898 
it  began  to  he  seen  that  the  Borough  of  Luton  and 
the  Borough  of  Bedford  were  contributing  to  the 
upkeep  of  roads  in  which  they  had  little  or  no 
interest,  and  we  did  not  require  any  prodding  from 
Luton  or'  anybody  else  to  deal  with  that  difficulty. 

16.419.  {Mr.  Turton)  : Those  were  the  254  miles  cf 
roads  which  you  mention? — ^Yes. 

16.420.  Between  1899  and  1913  the  mileage  of  main 
roads  had  considerably  increased;  I forget  the  figure? 

I think  ultimately  you  took  over  the  whole  of  the 
roads  ? — ^Yes. 

16.421.  It  goes  by  steps? — Mr.  Whitbread  gave  his 
word  that  if  it  did  involve  hardship  to  the  Boroughs 
something  should  he  done  to  meet  the  hardship  and 
to  remove  it.  There  must  he  gentlemen  in  this  room 
who  knew  Mr.  Whitbread  and  his  reputation  well. 
What  Mr.  Whitbread  said  he  would  do,  he  would  do, 
and  he  did.  I resent  bitterly,  out  of  respect  foi'  hiif 
memory,  any  suggestion  that  Mr.  Whitbread,  having 
evolved  this  scheme,  had  to  he  prodded  by  Luton  o;r 
anybody  else  to  do  what  he  had  promised  to  do. 

16.422.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh) : I think  that  what 
Mr.  Marks  .has  told  us  is  borne  out  by  the  memoran- 
dumj  of  evidence  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  ToiWn  Clerk  of 
Luton,  whom  we  have  not  yet  heard,  because  he  men- 
tions in  paragraph  67  that  “Other  County  Councils 
might,  with  advantage,  follow  the  Bedfordshire 
example,  and  thus  reduce  the  long-standing  feeling  of 
oppression  and  dissatisfaction  ”*  so  that  the  inference 
from  that  is  that  Luton  and  Bedford  have  been,  very 
well  treated  by  the  County  Council? — I think  my 
friend,  Mr.  Smith,  is  here.  We  have  been  friends  for 
a long  time  now,  and  I should  he  surprised  if  he  said 
anything  else.  The  only  thing  is  that  I think  he  had 
got  the  idea  that  some  of  the  Luton  members  xiressed 
for  this.  I assure  you  that  they  did  not. 

16.423.  {Chairman) : In  paragraph  9 (via)  of  their 
Report, t your  Committee,  in  the  summary  of  con- 
clusions, say : “ That  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the 
burden  of  main  road  maintenance  as  between  the 
Boroughs  and  the  rest  of  the  County  may  he  effected 
by  grants  being  made  by  the  County  Council  to  the 
Boroughs  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888, 
section  11  (10).”  That  seems  to  me  to  put  the  whole 
case?  That  was  the  conclusion  of  a Committee  which 


* See  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  (Smith),  M.  67 
(V,  1062). 

f See  Appendix  LXXXI.,  page  1020. 
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sat  under  Mr.  Whitbread’s  Chairmanship  in  1898-9?— 

Yg6 

16,424.  That  puts  the  whole  thing?— Quite  so. 

16'425.  That  is  what  your  Committee  reported  to 
theCounty  Council  in  1899?— Yes. 

16  426.  That  is  the  inception  ot  the  schemed— les. 
16^427.  And  paragraphs  37  to  41  of  your  memo- 
randum tell  us  how  it  developed?— I do  hot  want  to 
weary  the  Commission,  or  say  anything  that  youi 
Lordship  thinks  is  unnecessary,  hut  I should  veiy 
much  prefer  to  read  the  paragraphs.  , . r 

16  428.  They  will  he  on  the  notes  ? — I know,  but  1 
shall  not  be  here  when  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion see  the  notes.  ■ 

16  429.  We  have  the  paragraphs  before  us,  and  we 
have’  all  got  copies?— May  I elaborate  them  to  this 
extent,  and  that  is,  I wish  to  say  that  the  conditions 
referr^  to  in  July,  1916,  when  we  amended  our 
scheme  of  rebate  somewhat,  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  County  Borough  application,  excepting 
that  the  one  was  in  1913  and  the  other  was  m 191&- 
16  430.  (Mr.  Turton) : May  we  know  why  the  Luton 
members  objected  in  1913  to  what  looks,  on  th&  f^e 
of  it,  a very  fair  suggestion,  that  all  the  difficulties 
about  main  roads  should  be  gone  into?— I wiE  tell  you 
why.  This  question  whether  Luton  should  he  ^ 

County  Borough  or  not  was  sub  judice.  It  had  been 
before  the  Committee,  but  it  had  not  been  dealt  with 

in  th.©  Houso.  , • ■ 1,4. 

16,431-  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Because  questions  might 

arise ; I quite  see  ? — Yes.  , , xi, 

16.4S2.  (Mr.  Turton):  They  did  not  object  011  trie 
merits,  imt  simply  thought  that  it  might  prejudice 
their  case? — I think  that  was  so.  _ 

16.433.  (Chairman):  The  application  having  been 
made  in  1912?— 1913,  was  it  not? 

16.434.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  At  any  rate,  it  was 

pending  at  the  time  to  a certain  extent;  it  had  not 
been  finally  disposed  of?— No.  ^ . 

16  436.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : Your  point,  as  I take  it,  is 

that  this  putting  right  ‘of  a grievance  was  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  County  Council?— Absolutely, 
and  I wish  to  say  this : I do  not  wish  to  rely  on  my 
memory.  I am  a good  deal  older  than  I was  when  this 
took  place,  and  I am  open  to  having  my  memory 
challenged.  I have  searched  all  the  County  newspaper 
files  - I have  searched  the  letter  files  and  the  letter 
books ; I have  done  everything  to  discover  what  part 
Luton  took  in  it,  and  there  is  nothing  whatever  to 
shake  my  recollection  that  Luton  did  not  push  us  a 
all,  but  were  perfectly  contented  with  what  Mr. 
Whitbread  was  doing;  and  they  certaiiily  did  no 
push  us  in  1913.  It  was  November,  1913,  when  we 
appointed  this  Special  Committee,  and,  as  you  wi  , 
see,  they  were  authorised  to  appoint  some  skdJed 
financial  adviser,  and  the  Committee— rhree  of  them 
being  from  Bedford,  three  of  them  from  Luton,  and 
one  of  them  from  Dunstable  members  out  of  a Com- 
mittee of  15 ; that  was  half  the  Committee 
—were  allowed  to  appoint  whom  they  liked 
as  accountant  to  advise  them  upon  any  re- 
vision of  the  scheme.  They  appointed,  and  we 
did  not  object,  a gentleman  well-known  to  this  Com-- 
mission,  Mr.  W.  B.  Keen,  who  at  that  time  was,  and 
ever  since  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  comptroller  and 
financial  adviser  of  the  Borough  of  Bedford  They 
' had  his  advice  throughout,  and  we  paid  for  it.^ 

16.436.  The  recommendations  of  the  Comm'ttee  of 
1916  are  contained  in  paragraph  40  of  your_  memo- 
randum. Then  I think  you  have  annual  revisions  ?— 
Yes. 

16.437.  What  is  the  sum  paid  now;  is  it  the  same 
as  was  paid  in  1915,  or  what  do  you  pay?  Take 
paragraph  40  of  your  memorandum  : can  you  give  us 
figures  as  they  are  torday  of  what  is  paid  to  Bedfor  , 
Luton,  Dunstable,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Kempston  and 
Biggleswade;  that  is  in  paragraph  44,  I think?— 
Yes. 

16.438.  Are  there  any  further  questions  on  para- 
graphs 37  to  41?— May  I add  one  observation:  it 
may  seem  a long  time  between  November,  1913,  and 
July,  1916,  but  this  Committee  did  not  report  before 


that,  and  there  were  two  reasons  for  that;  one  was 
that  the  investigations  were  very  prolonged  and  m- 
volved  intricate  financial  reports  on  figures  by  Mi . 
Keen,  and  then  the  war  came,  so  that  they  did  no 
present  their  report  until  July,  1916.  That  was  no 
due  to  any  delay  on  the  part  of  the  County  Counci  ; 
that  was  a delay  on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  half 
of  which  consisted  of  Bedford  and  Luton  members. 

16  439.  Of  course,  that  was  war  time;  one  mids 
that’ in  everything  ?-Yes,  but  I thought  it  might 
strike  members  of  the  Commission  that  it  was  ratliei 
a long  time  that  they  took  in  dealing  with  it 

(Mr  Turton) : Did  we  have  an  answer  to  your 

Lordship’s  question?  The  total  amount  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  1915  appears  to 
be  £8  604.  I think  you  said  that  you  _ had  the 
fio-ure  of  what  is  paid  toMay.  I think  your 
Loi-dship  asked  the  question  how  the  two 

figures  compared?  The  total  in  1916  was  £8  o04. 

I want  to  know  what  it  is  to-day.  I thought  we 
were  comparing  what  was  in  the  Report  of  the  pm- 
mittee  and  w-hat  was  the  actual  amount  to-day  ? 
(Chairman)  : That  is  at  the  end  of  paragraph  44. 

16  440.  (Mr.  Turton) : It  does  not  give  the  gross 
amount? — (Mr.  Berhins):  It  is  £15,776,  altogether. 
16,441.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : That  is  the  payments  to 

the  three  Boroughs?— No.  ^ x mu  £ ... 

16  442.  (Mr.  Turton) : That  is  correct.  The  figures 
for  1915  in  paragraph  40  come  to  £8,504.  We 
stand  that  the  present  figures  work  out  at 
(Mr.  Ma/rhs) : That  is  right.  x x,  i 

16.443.  (Chairman):  The  larger  part  gMS  4°  Bed- 
ford and  Luton  as  before? — (Mr.  Perkins):  £14,629 

16.444.  And  only  about  £1,000  to  the  others? 

16  446.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : May  I ask  what  is  that 
£15,’000  odd  ?— (Mr.  Marks) : That  is  the  payment  to 
the  ’Authorities  under  this  rebate  system. 

16,446.  Do  you  mean  to  say  all  the  Authorities  il 

Bedfordshire? — Yes. 

16  447.  Not  merely  the  three  Boroughs?  JNo. 

(Chairman):  Six  of  them. 

(Mr  Pritchard) : I am  sorry  if  1 am  dense  this 
morning,  but  I could  not  follow  what  the  question 
was,  and  OL  wanted  to  have  that  clear. 

(Chairman) : It  is  my  fault.  It  was  the  six  places 
that  got  grants  under  the  Report  of  the  I91o  Com- 
mittee, as  shown  in  paragraph  40.  The  question  was 
how  much  do  they  get  now,  and  the  answer  is 

£16,000.  , X a 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : I quite  understand  now. 

16  448.  (Sir  Ceorge  Macdonogh) : We  are  to  under-  . 
stand,  then,  that  the  Committee  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1898  and  reported  in  1899  was  established 
voluntarily  by  the  Bedfordshire  'County  Council,  and 
not  on  the  application  of  Luton?— That  is  so,  abso- 
lutely. I do  not  think  that  such  a scheme  ever 
entered  anybody’s  head  until  Mr.  Whitbread  evolved 

^*  16  449.  It  was  not  in  accordance  with  strong  and 
repeated  complaints  on  the  part  of  Luton?— No; 

there  is  not  a word  of  truth  in  that 

16  450.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : Mr.  Whitbiead,  as 

understand  it,  regarded  these  rebates  as  a necessary 
corollary  in  order  that  justice  should  be  done  iindei 
your  scheme,  by  which  you  declare  practically  all  the 

roads  main  roads? — That  is  so. 

16  461.  (Col.  Williamis):  It  shows  how  elastic  tlic 
system  of  government  is  when^  you  can  do  the.se 
thiiio-s  without  additional  legislation?—!  think  so.  1 
think  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  might  have  been  open 
to  criticism,  but  it  has  proved  an  immense  su^ess 
It  has  received  the  cordial  approval  of  the  Road 
Board  and  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  and  it  has 
been  copied  by  other  County  Councils. 

16,452.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Can  you  tell  us  about 
that’  because  it  is  most  interesting?  You  say  it  h.as 
been  copied  by  other  Counties;  can  you  tell  us  what 
Counties  have  copied  this  system?— The  one  I kno-w 
best  is  Hertfordshire.  I -believe  it  is  not  limited  to 
Hertfordshire,  but  Hertfordshire  has,  I believo. 
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lulopfccd  Uio  .‘iaino  system  and  iiiaincd  roads  just  as 
Jiave  niained  them. 

J(),45.‘i.  That  is  witli  j'<‘fer(.'iK;o  to  niaiiiing? — I do 
not  kniHv  a .single  County  that  ha.s  started  the  rebate 
sy. stein. 

16/lu4.  (Oluiiriiian)  : Tiie  systoni  of  rebates  to  tIu-> 
Borraigli.sf — I do  not  believe  that  what  I call  Mir. 
Whitbread’s  system  has  been  adopted  in  any  oilier 
County  ; I do  not  say  that  it  ha.s  not. 

1(1,455.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  any? — No. 
16,450.  We  have  never  heard  of  any,  1 think.? — No. 

10.457.  (;S'ir  Lewis  Beard):  There  have  been  com- 
plaints on  behalf  of  Boroughs  in  other  Counties  that 
roads  have  been  unduly  mained,  and  that  roads  have 
been  unduly  refrained  from  being  mained? — Yes. 

10.458.  I need  not  refer  you  to  it,  but  I think  you 
wi'll  recollect  that  that  was  admitted  by  Sir  Harcourt 
Clare  before  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Committee,  and 
ho  introduced  words  into  the  scheme  to  meet  that 
jioint?— I have  something  to  say  about  Sir  Harcourt 
Clare  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Committee.  1 
will  bo  delighted  to  do  so  now  if  it  will  be  a con- 
venient time.  If  this  is  the  proper  place  to  do  it,  I 
may  say  that  for  40  years  Sir  Harcourt  Clare  was 
my  most  intimate  colleague;  I knew  him  well  and 
admired  him  well. 

10.459.  1 know  you  would  not  say  anything  against 
him?  No,  I would  not.  He  was  a strong  man  and 
an  a.lilo  man.  1 was  his  colleague  for  eleven  years 
iiiidcr  Iho  Liverpool  Corporation.  I left  before  he 
<iiil.  I came  to  Bedfordshire;  he  wont  to  Lancashire. 
When  he  was  in  Liverpool  he  saw  nothing  but  through 
Liverpool  sp^taclos,  and  when  he  was  in  LancashBe 
he  saw  nothing  but  through  Lancashiie  spectacles. 

16.460.  I should  dispute  that,  because  I have  Imown 
jdm  in  Lancashire? — Oh,  you  knew  him  in 
La.ncashire,  but  you  were  in  Lancashire  too.  I was 
in  Berlfordshiro,  and  he  could  not  see  me. 


16.461.  I am  very  glad  that  you  have  mentioned 
that  I am  in  Lancashire  too,  beca'u.se  we  have  rather 
had  it  pub  before  us  that  the  County  Boroughs  are 
not  in  the  County.? — They  are  in  the  geographical 
County,  at  any  rate. 

16.462.  (Mr.  Turton) : You  were  smothered  in 

Lanciislure,  but  when  you  get  to  the  wide  open  space 
of  Bodfordshiro  then  your  mind  is  open  and  you  see 
oveiy.thing  cleaidy,  n.o  longer  through  dark  glasses? 
- I do  not  think  Sir  Lewis  has  any  more  to  tell  about 
Si]  Hiu  court  Clare  than  I have.  We  both  knew 
him  very  intimately  for  a very  long  time,  and  I 
think  we  equally  appreciated  him. 


16,463.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : I am  sure  we  did.  I 
just  want  to  put  to  you,  by  way  of  clearing  up  the 
))oint  that  I wanted  to  make,  what  he  said  in  his 
ovitlcnco  given  before  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Com- 
mittee, at  page  98  of  the  Minutes.*  He  was  under 
o.vamination  by  Mr.  Honoratus  Lloyd,  a.nd  Mr.  Lloyd 
says:  “ The  Committee  will  recollect  that  one  of  tlio 
imints  1 desired  to  jnake  was,  that  whereas  the  Coun- 
ties have,  since  the  Locail  Government  Act,  1888  (they 
being  the  body  entrusted  with  the  maining  of  roads 
.since  that  tijiic)  in  some  instances  so  exercised  their 
powers  that  they  had  croatc'd  or  declared  main  roads 
III  the  country  districts  while  doclijiing  to  declare  or 
rclraining  from  declaring,  ro.ads  to  be  main  roads 
01^  the  more  urban  districts,  it  was  therefore  an 
iii.liistiee  to  take  all  i-oads  which  are  now  technically 
known  as  mam  roads  where  the  position  had  been 
leiulereil  iiiecpiitablo,  as  we  .say,  since  1888  'by  such 
actiou  of  the  County  Council.”  Then  ho  goes  on  and 
.says  that  it  is  dealt  with  in  the  scheme,  and  the 
witness,  Sir.  Harcourt  Clare,  as  he  then  was,  say.s : 
Mignt  I just  call  your  atteiitiion  to  paragraiih 
Ao.  1,  on  page  3 of  my  scheme”?  Mr.  Honoratus 
I'Io.mI  then  says  ‘‘I  am  much  obliged  to  you;  I am 
yiHi.iug  to  that.  Mr.  Clare  deals,  your  Grace,  with 
tlumsame  problem  to  a cert.iiu  extent;  because  if  you 
'Mil  look  at  his  revised  scheme,  you  will  see  under  (B), 
"hero  ho  deals  with  this  question  of  main  roads  costs 


* H.O.  2.t(i  of  pin. 


as  against  the  local  taxation  account,  on  the  third 
line  of  this  paragraph  (B)  he  begins:  ‘The  annual 
cost  of  tlic  main  roads  ’ — 'which  I think  means,  which 
were  main  roads  prior  to  1888 — ‘ and  subject  as  here- 
inafter mentioned,  of  main  roads  that  have  been 
declared  main  roads  since  that  date,  and  such  annual 
cost  shall  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  average 
expenditure,  subject  as  hereinafter  mentioned  ’ — 
which  has  reference  to  the  last  paragraph,  which 
appears  on  Mr.  Clare’s  page  3.?— Yes.”  Then  Mr. 
Lloyd  goes  on  in  the  question  at  the  top  of  page  99 
still  reading  from  Mr.  Clare’s  scheme:  “There  may 
be  taken  into  consideration  the  question  whether  the 
annual  cost  of  such  main  roads,  as  ascertained  by 
reference  to  the  actual  expenditure,  is  or  is  not  in 
the  circumstances  fair;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  the 
County  Oouncil  have  declarc'd  roads  to  be  main  roads, 
the  expenditure  on  which  ought  fairly  to  be 
excluded,  or  that  they  have  refrained  from  declaring 
roads  to  be  main  roads,  the  eistimated  expenditure  on 
which  ought  fairly  to.  be  included,  such  circumstances 
may  be  taken  into  consideration.”  That  is  the  proviso 
that  Mr.  Clare  put  in,  so  that  Mr.  Clare  proposed 
in  the  distribution  of  the  Exchequer  contribution  to 
deal  with  this  point,  that  there  might  have  'been  cases 
in  wkich  main  roads  have  been  unfairly  declared  to 
be  main  roads,  or  unfairly  not  declared  to  be  main 
roads?  Yes.  You  see  we  were  twelve  years  in 
advance  of  the  times? 

1'6,464.  Quite  so.?  ^We  saw  it  twelve  years  before. 

16,465.  I am  not  attempting  to  criticise  Bedford- 
shire, if  I may  say  so?  I am  rather  holding  up  Be'-l- 
fordshire  as  an  example  to  everybody  else?— Well,  vvi' 
have  been  rather  afraid  in  the  past  to  hold  oursdves 
up  to  the  other  Counties,  because  I do  not  know  that 
've  were  exactly  popular. 

(Mr  Lloyd) : You  were  rather  suppressed  in  that 
1 gather .?  ’ 


16,406.  (Mr.  lliddell) : There  is  no  reason,  as  far  as 
you  know,  that  made  it  easier  to  apply  Mr. 
Whit.bread’s  scheme  in  Bedfordshire  than  in  any 
other  County?— No.  I think  that  when  Mr. 
Whitbread  apxilied  his  policy  and  then  gave  the  relief 
against  the  grievance,  that  that  state  of  affairs  did 
not  exist  in  any  other  County,  and  it  had  not  to  be 
met  because  they  had  not  had  that  policy. 

^ 10,467.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Of  coui-se,  in  Hertford- 
Sjiiie,  whei'G  they  had  that  policy,  the  conditions  were 
difterent  from  those  in  Bedfordshire?— But  Hertford- 
shiro  h:id  not  adopted  that  policy  at  that  time;  they 
did  so  years  after  us. 

16,468.  At  any  rate,  the  conditions  are  rather 
different  in  Hertfordshire?  I think  there  are  no 
toAviis  of  even  the  size  of  Luton  and  Bedford  ?— That 
IS  so.  I think  that  St.  Albans  and  Hertford  were  the 
only  two  Municipal  Boi’oughs. 


District  then.  It  is  a Borongli  now. 

16j4/0.  {GliairTiia')}^  ; iSball  we  pass  on  now  to  i)ara- 
graph  42?  W©  have  the  map.  I do  not  know  that 
the  ma.p  matters  very  much,  'because  you  give  the 
ligures  in  the  paragraph .?— Quite  so. 

point  is  this  : you  took  over  in  1889 
_3o  -miles  of  Quarter  Sessions  main  roads? ^Yes. 

increased  by  1897  by  a furtlier 

509  miles? — Yes. 


16,4/3-4.  That  means  to  say,  altogether  744  miles?— 
1 oil  see  tlurt  liaving  completed  the  maining  of  than 
o09  miles  in  1897,  that  brought  the  question  of  the 
position  of  the  Boroughs  to  a head,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded to  'deal  with  ithat  question  in  1898. 

(Ml.  1 s it  chard)  : What  is  the  mileage  of  roads  in 
Bedfordshire  now  which  a.ve  regarded  as  main  roads  ? 

16,475.  (Ghainnan):  785,  is  it  not.?— Do  you  mean 
our  main  roads? 

16,^4/ 6.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  Yes,  declared  main  roads? 

785  miles ; that  is  shown  by  paragraph  45. 

16,477.  Can  you  tell  us  the  mileage  of  roads  which 
aio  Class^  I and  Class  II  roads,  according  to  the 
classification  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport? — You  can 
get  that  from  the  map. 
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16  478.  You  need  not  trouble  now  if  it  takes  any 
time,  if  you  will  let  us  have  that?  Yes,  I can  do 
that.* 

16.479.  May  I just  ask  a ciuestion  on  these  figures? 

In  paragraph  44,  you  give  the  expenditure  on  main 
roads  as  £160,771.  That,  of  course,  does  not  include, 
or  I assume  it  does  not  include,  the  payments  under 
sub-section  (10)?— (i¥r.  Perkins):  That  is  right,  it 
does  not. 

16.480.  Then,  of  that  sum  of  £100,771,  yoii  say 
that  Luton  contributes  £34,379;  that  is  right,  is  it? 

^Well,  they  would,  assuming  that  the  whole  amount 

of  money  was  raised  by  rate. 

16.481.  (Mr.  Turton):  That  is  only  an  assumption? 

— Ym. 

16.482.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Apart  from  the  question 

of  Exchequer  balance  and  Agricultural  Rates  Acts 
contributions,  they  would  pay  £34,379? — ^Yes.  (Mr. 

Marks) : Of  course,  the  Commission  understand  that 
they  do  not  pay  it  in  rates.  The  £34,379  does  not 
allow  for  the  Exchequer  contribution  that  goes  in 
relief  of  main  road  expenditure. 

16  483.  AVell,  I do  not  know  how  much  that  may 
be,  but  apparently  you  do  not  regard  it  as  due,  and 
I was  not  going  to  trouble  about  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  receive  £19,611,  which  includes  both  mam 
roads  under  sub-section  (2)  and  other  roads  undei 
suib-section  (10),  or  rather  not  other  roads,  but  othei 
payments? — Other  payments,  yes. 

16,484.  Those  two  figures  cannot  quite  accurately 
bo  contrasted,  can  they,  because  in  the  one  case  you 
have  given  in  the  receipts  the  sums  under  sub-section 
(10)  whereas  you  have  not  the  same  corresponding 
item  in  the  £34,379?  The  £34,379  would  have  to  be 
increased  by  so  much  as  Luton  pays  towards  the 
grants  that  you  make  to  the  several  Non-County 
Boroughs  under  sub-section  (10)  ?— (Mr.  Perkins) : 
That  is  quite  true,  and  the  sum  is  £4,448. 

16,486.  So  that,  in  order  to  contrast  the  two,  we 
ought  to  add  to  that  £34,379  the  further  sum  of 
£4,448? — That  is  right. 

16.486.  (Chairman)  : Then  we  may  go^  on  to  para- 
graph 43  of  your  memorandum.  I think-  we  have 
discussed  the  point  that  the  system  of  rebates  origin- 
ated with  the  County  Council? — (Mr.  Marks):  Yes. 
That  is  covered  by  what  has  been  said. 

(Mr.  Turton)  : It  sets  out  quite  clearly  the 

answer  to  Sir  George’s  question  here?  No  representa- 
tion was  received  from  the  Boroughs. 

16.487.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh):  Yes.  I find  it 
very  difficult  to  deal  with  this  evidence,  because  the 
evidence  we  have  not  yet  heard  from  Mr.  Smith, 
which  has  been  circulated  to  us,  has  a very  great 
bearing  on  Mr.  Marks’s  evidence? — The  only  thing 
that  I can  say  is  that  Mr.  Smith  was  not  there,  and 

I was.  Cl  -i-i, 

16.488.  (Chairman) : AVell,  we  shall  have  Mr.^  Smith 
this  afternoon? — I do  not  think  Mr.  Smith  will  con- 
tradict me. 

16.489.  (Mr.  Turton) : That  is  why  I wanted  to  get 
it  quite  clear  from  Mr.  Marks  beyond  dispute  that  no 
representation  was  received  from  Luton  ? That  was 
so. 

(Chairman):  We  can  put  that  to  Mr.  Smith  when 
he  comes. 

16.490.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : In  order  that  we  shall 
know  exactly  how  far  it  goes,  no  representation  was 
received  from  the  Boroughs  at  any  time?— AAffiat,  as 
to  instituting  this  rebate  system? 

16.491.  Mr.  Turton  has  asked  you  the  question;  no 
repre.sentation  was  received  from  the  Boroughs?  1 
am  not  arguing  the  thing  at  all ; I just  want  ;o  know, 
does  it  mean  at  any  time,  or  up  to  a certain  late,  or 
what  is  it?— 1 was  asked  to  let  my  friend  Mr.  Smith 
have  a copy  of  my  additioiifi-l  ■evidence  foi*  to-dny,  n.nd 
I said  I was  perfectly  willing,  but  I should  be  vey 
glad  if  he  would  let  me  have  a copy  of  what  he  uas 
going  to  say.  He  agreed  at  once,  and  h^vmy 


* The  plan  referred  to  in  paragraph  7 of  my  memorancbxra  of 
evidence  (IV,  814)  shows  that  there  are  lfi5-24  miles  of  Class  1 
roads  and  78-18  miles  of  Class  II  roads  in  the  County,  femcc  the 
preparation  of  that  map,  7 miles  of  Class  IT  roads  have  been 
declared  Class  I roads. — W.W.M. 


sent  it  to  me,  but  in  paragraph  63  I see  that  ho 
sayst  : “ Luton  members  of  the  County  Council 

informed  me  in  1912-13  .(in  connection  with 
our  County  Borough  application)  that  the 
County  Council  appointed  snch  Committee  in 
consequence  of  strong  and  repeated  complaints, 
particularly  by  Luton  representatives,  as  to  the 
heavy  impositions  which  had  been  placed  upon 
them  by  the  policy  and  action  of  the  County  Council.” 

If  those  Luton  members  were  referring  tO'  what  was 
done  in  1898  when  the  policy  was  instituted,  all  I can 
say  is,  to  be  most  charitable,  they  were  troubled  with 
very,  very  poor  memories.  There  is  not  one  tittle  ot 
foundation  for  it,  and  I would  lilte  to  know  the  name 
of  the  gentleman  who  will  come  before  me  and  say 
that  the  Luton  people  started  it,  and  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of  strong  and  repeated  comxilaints.  All  I 
say  is,  it  is  absolutely  untrue,  to  my  own  personal 
knowledge. 

(Chairman) : But  still,  everybody  agrees  that  it  was 
desirable  to  have  these  rebates;  whether  the  system 
was  started  from  one  side  or  the  other  seems  to  me  to 
he  immaterial.  Apparently,  both  sides  are  agreed 
that  it  was  necessary,  and  that  the  reform  was  carried 
out,  and  it  has  been  very  satisfactory  ? The  question 
is',  what  was  done,  and  not  who  started  it? 

16.492.  (Mr.  Turton)  : Has  it  not  an  important 
bearing?  Are  not  we  justified  in  trying  to  get  it  quite 
clearly  from  Mr.  Marks  that  prior  to  the  appointment 
of  this  Special  Committee  no  representations  were 
made,  to  his  knowledge,  from  Luton  or  Bedford? 
That  is  so,  and  I have  searched  the  newspaper  files 
to  correct  my  memory,  and  I can  find  no  trace. 

16.493.  (Chairman) : We  will  take  it  from  Mr. 
Marks,  but,  personally,  I do  not  see  that  who  initiated 
the  proceedings  has  very  much  hearing  on  the  matter, 
because  both  sides  apparently  are  agreed  that  the 
system  is  necessary? — It  has  only  this  hearing  from 
the  Bedfordshire  point  of  view,  that  from  the  vci-y 
stai-t  the  County  Council  have  endeavoured  r.o  do  the 
utmost  justice  to  the  Boroughs,  and  we  are  told  now : 

You  had  to  be  pushed  to  do  it.  You  arranged  it, 
but  you  were  frightened  hy  the  County  Borough 
application.”  It  is  a thing  I resent. 

16.494.  Still,  I think  it  is  quite  clear  that  every- 
body is  agreed  that  it  was  the  right  thing  to  clo,  and 
you  did  it ; I do  not  know  that  we  need  take  it  further 
than  that?— May  I say  this,  that  in  the  first  place 
Mr.  Arthur  Collins,  and  then  in  the  advance  proof 
of  his  evidence  the  Town  Clerk  of  Luton,  are  trying 
to  discredit  us  hy  saying  that  we  did  not  do  it ; that 
w©  had  to  be  pushed? 

16,496.  I do  not  see  it? — AVell,  I do  not  mind. 
ie’496.  It  seems  to  me  that  both  sides  did  the  right 
thing.  I do  not  know  that  there  is  very  much  more 
to  he  said  on  it.  Shall  we  now  pass  on  to  paragraph 
44,  on  the  cost  of  main  roads  in  Luton  and  Bedtord . 
-^That  information  was  given  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions that  were  put  at  the  last  hearing  when  1 was 

^‘^(C'hairman) : Yes  : it  is  figures  mainly.  Are  there 

any  que,stions  on  that?  t,  . 

16  497.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh):  I would  like  to 
ask  one  question  upon  that.  I see  that  it  is  stated 
there  that  the  net  expenditure  on  the  main  roa,ds  m 
Luton  in  1922-23  was  £9,238;  that  is  net  expenditure 
after  deducting  grants?- (Mr.  Perkins):  Yes. 

16.498.  That  is  expenditure  on  the  roads  in  Luton 
alone?  That  is  not  the  amount  of  money  that  was 
raised  by  rates  in  Luton  for  highway  purposes,  is  it? 
We  have  it  elsewherej  that  in  1921-22  the  amount  of 
money  that  was  contributed  by  Luton  towards  the 
highway  expenditure  -was  £37,000? — £9,238  is  the 
difference  between  the  total  payment  made  to  Luton 
and  the  grant  received,  from  the  Ministry  of  Tranra- 

16.499.  It  is  the  net  expenditure? — That  is  right. 
16,600.  But  we  are  told  in  another  placcj  that 

Luton’s  contribution  towards  tlm^bighway  expeiiditnre 

•I  Sea  Association  of  Municipal  Corporat.ions  (Smith),  M.  fi.i 

,S'e/ii.ssociation  of  Municipal  Corporations  (Smitli),  M.  1.8 
(V,  lOG-2). 
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•vva.s  £37,000,  a7id  we  arc  told  tlia;fc  Luton  thuB 
spent  £15,000  more  on  the  County  main  roiids  thaji 
they  received  from  . the  County  Council.  it 
conti-ibuted  in  1921-22  £15,20«,  otjual  to  a rate  of 
Is.  2d.  in  the  £,  towards  the  cost  of  maintaining 
highways  outside  its  boundaries;  that  is  the  figiire, 

or  approximately  the  figure,  is  it  notp Well,  it  is 

a calculated  figure.  We  do  not  admit,  of  course,  that 
the  net  expenditure  on  main  roads  is  raised  by  rate. 
It  is  subject  to  the  proviso  that  Mr.  Marks  mentioned 
a little  while  ago.  Tliore  is  the  Exchequer  contribu- 
tion balance  arid  the  Agricultural  Rates  Acts  grant 
which  go  in  the  relief  of  the  rate  for  all  goner,;  I 
County  purposes.  1 do  not  suggest  that  these 
amo'Unts  should  be  wholly  applied  to'  main  road  ex- 
penditure. They  go  in  relief  of  the  rate,  and  this 
money  is  not  raised  by  rate,  and  therefore  Luton 
does  not  contribute  that  amount. 

10.501.  Supposing  these  figures  are  correct,  that 
Luton  docs  contribute  £16,208  tow,ard.s  the  cost  of 
maintaining  highways  outside  its  boundaries,  is  that 
«i  leasonable  expenditurep  Is  it  on  highways  which 
are  largely  used  by  Luton  traffic  P— We  say  tliis,  that 
with  regard  to  the  250  miles  that  they  have  no 
interest  in,  we  make  them  a rebate.  {Mr.  Marhs) : 
And  that  250  miles  is  rapidly  diminishing,  .as  I hope 
to  sliow  b&foz’e  I finish  my  evidence. 

16.502.  (Chairmcm)  ■.  They  are  using  more  roads  P 

More  every  week. 

16.503.  (Col.  Willki-ms):  The  road  problem  is  get- 
tiiig  more  extended  as  time  goes  on  .P— .Quite  so. 
Ilofore  1 got  to  my  point  I will  just  say  this,  which 
.you  will  ,all  recognise  is  a position  arising  in  all  big 
towms;  quite  recently  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  the 
numibei  of  hup  chars-aJbancs  wliioli  come  into  Bedford 
1 rom  Jniton  down  the  main  road  the  whole  way,  ,and 
tlie  people  they  discharge  into  the  Borough  would 
astound  you  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  they  do  not 
use  the  roads  for  more  than  five  to  12  miles  out- 
side their^  boundary;  it  is  ridiculouB. 

no.  I °°"'lition  of  things  which  existed, 

pel  haps  2o  years  ago,  but  does  not  exist  to-day— 

winter mern  surrounding  roads  P— That  is 

16,605  (Chairman)  -.  It  is  rather  owing  to  the 

traZ?-Yef  “ ohar-a-ibanc 

16,506.  When  did  the  ch,ar-a-banc  tr.affic  start  ?- 
Wince  the  war.  Before  the  war  Bedford  was  invaded 

1°^  ^u®  Omnibus  Company; 

they  we, o spread  all  over  the  kingdom-  I think 

wrera’”^  T1  «'at— omnibuses  running  every- 

1 01+15;  1 ^ omnibuses  again  between  the  villages 

«» « 
16,o07.  That  is  a different  thing  alton-etlier  ■ tint 

;.ur  sS;”' 

p \.T  ^ ^ IS  this  : we  have  to  tolerate  fch-if 

from  Northampton  -and  Leicester;  we  cannot  make 

looping  m,t  "'  ''‘"d 

is^K'if‘'\‘l,-^'r’"®  ilLmdon,o.qk) ; What  you  think 
i-s,  tlut  ,r  this  figure  of  £15,000  is  correct  it  is  a 
reasonahio  contribution  by  Luton  towards  the 

t-onuty  loads  as  much  as  anybody 

Lnlo™;..S\5MT^7^'- 

in  urn  mailj  all  the  busine.sses  now  have  conimerci-,1 

n *” 

II, SSI, ^ ■'  '"V 

th!at  from  that,  you  say 

should  asMst°tlffi’u"-®f‘'  ^®°Si'Milucal  County 

—Yes'’  \vrcan*^'+  outsiders  as  well? 

Harrells’  qolf  * ’®  outsiders.  We  get 

Co  , tv  ’ s -''Riple’s  vans  through  the 

Count)  every  day;  we  cannot  touch  them.  “ 


16.512.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : You  may  not  think  that 
it  i^s  enough,  but  as  regards  those  you  do  get  a con- 
tribution  from  the  Road  Fund,  to  which  those 
vehicles  have  to  contribute  ?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

16.513.  I do  not  know  if  you  think  that  it  is  suffi- 
cient, but  it  is  a contribution  ? — Do  you  mean  that  the 
contribution  from  the  Road  Fund  is  not  sufficient? 

16.514.  Yes.  I say  that  I do  not  know  whether  you 
think  it  is  not  sufficient?— I have  not  considered  the 
matter,  but  at  the  most  we  only  get  half,  you  know. 

16,516.  You  get  in  the  case  of  the  Class  I roads 
half,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Class  II  roads  a quarter? 
— Yes. 

16,516.  That  is  paid  by  the  persons  who  run  these 
vehicles  ? — ^Yes. 

(Mr.  Turton) : If  we  are  to  discuss  the  grants  from 
tlm  Road  Fund  we  shall  get  very  wide,  because  some 
or  us  ihav6  a good  deal  to  say  aJbout  that. 

(Chairman) : Yes,  we  shall.  There  is  a certain  pay- 
ment made  from  the  Road  Fund  which  indirectly 
comes  from  Harrods’  and  Selfridge’s  vans;  that  is 
your  point,  I think? 

16,617.  (Mr.  Pritcha/rd) : Yes.P — I only  want  to  say 
one  thing  on  Mr.  Pritchard’s  point,  and  that  is  that 
this  contribution  is  not  from  the  ratepayer;  it  is 
from  the  motor  user. 

16,518.  Precisely,  and  the  advantage  is  this,  that  it 
comes  from  the  motor  O'Wner,  not  only  in  your  own 
County , -but  from  all  over  the  country,  because,  as 
you  tell  us,  people  come  from  all  over  the  country,  or 
at  all  events  from  other  Counties,  and  use  your 
roads? — Yes. 

16,ol9.  In  view  of  that  they  are  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute towards  your  roads  in  their  taxes,  are  they 
not? — Yes. 

16.520.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Might  I just  ask  the 
AccOTntant,  perhaps,  to  tell  us  what  is  the  balance 
of  the  Ephequer  contribution  after  prior  charges  .?— 
(iWr.  1 erlans) : Last  Year  it  was  just  over  £21  000. 
It  was  rather  larger  than  usual. 

16.521.  I do  not  think  that  that  ha^  been  taken 
into  account  here,  has  it?— No,  biit  I have  made  a 
calculation,  taking  it  into  account,  if  it  is  of  any 
interest  to  the  Commission. 

16.522.  I think  that  we  might  see  that,  if  you  will 

let  us  have  copies-  at  your  convenience  .P — Yes  I will 
send  it.*  ’ 

(Chairman) : We  will  add  it  to  the  proceedings. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  is  a national  fund  too  of 
course? — Yes. 

(Chairman) : Now  shall  we  pas.s  on  to  the  table  in 
showing  gross  and  net  expenditure  of 
L 22-23  on  the  mam  roads  of  Luton  and  Bedford,  and 
.he  rest  of  the  County.  I do  not  know  whether  there 
is  anything  further  on  that,  because  we  have  discussed 
the  matter  at  some  length?  Then  in  paragraph  45  we 
have  the  cost  per  mile  of  main  roads;  is  there  any 
other  question  on  main  roads? 

16.523.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  There  is  just  one 

question  I should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Marks  as  to  geo- 
graphy ; I am  not  sure  that  it  was  not  asked  before, 
an-d  if  so,  you  will  put  me  right.  Luton  is  on  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  County  to  a large  extent— 
TOi-y  near  the  eouthern  boundary  ? — (Mr.  Marks) : 

16.524.  And  a good  deal  of  the  traffic  from  Luton, 
as  you  say,  Harrods  and  so  on,  comes  there;  in  the 
same  way  a good  deal  of  the  Luton  motor  traffic  goes 
to  London  1 im.agme,  does  it  not?— I do  not  know. 

^ ''’ill  be  traffic  to  London. 

16,6-0.  That  traffic,  of  course,  goes  over  only  a 
County  outside  Luton?— Yes. 
16pi2.6.  (Col  Williams)  : I do  not  know  whether 

the  County  Accountant  has  worked  out  the  percent- 
age of  mcrease  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  roads 
in  the  Boroughs  and  in  the  rest  of  the  County?  It 
seems  very  nearly  the  same  from  the  figures;  there 
IS  no  marked  difference .?-(i¥r.  Perkins):  I have  no 
intoimation  which  enables  me  to  work  it  out. 

. It  is  in  paragraph  45;  it  can  be  done  in  a 

few  moments.  You  have  the  cost  in  1900-01  and 

* Appendix  LXXXII,  Table  A,  page  1025. 
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1914-1915,  and  the  rate  of  cost  per  mile;  can  you 
compare  that  in  the  Boroughs  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
County.? — Yes,  that  can  be  ■worked  out*.  {Mr. 
Marhs) : Everybody  knows  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  main  roads,  when  they  are  made 
as  they  have  to  be  made  now  to  carry  the  traffic,  and 
as  it  was  when  they  were  made  of  the  old  water-bound 
macadam.  That  is  entirely  due  to  motor  traffic.  On 
the  question  of  traffic  from  Luton  or  Bedford,  I do  not 
T/aiit  to  lose  sight  of  this,  that  it  is  not  limited  to 
heavy  motor  traffic;  there  is  very  considerable  motor 
traffic  besides  that. 

16.528.  {Chairman) : Of  course,  you  get  a good  deal 
of  through  traffic  with  ordinary  motor  cars? — May  1 
give  you  some  figures  on  this  question : it  is  a little 
jnarginal  note  which  I was  going  to  apply  to  another 
paragraph?  In  1913  Bedford  had  33  heavy  motors 
registered;  Luton  had  22;  the  rest  of  the  County  had 
8 ; total  63.  In  1923,  heavy  motors,  Bedford,  instead 
of  83,  had  138;  Luton,  instead  of  22,  had  216;  and 
the  rest  of  the  County  177 ; a total  of  531  heavy 
motors  in  1923,  as  compared  with  63  in  1913.  That 
accounts  for  some  of  the  cost  of  upkeep.  Then  as  to 
all  motor  cars  of  every  kind  up  to  the  31st  March  of 
this  year,  Bedford  registers  2,221,  Luton  2,269,  and 
the  rest  of  the  County  4,626,  out  of  a total  of  9,115. 

16.529.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  rest  of  the  County 
is  only  a half.?- — ^Yes. 

16,630.  And  the  proportion  of  heavy  motors  in  the 
rest  of  the  County  has  increased,  has  it  not,  from  the 
first  date  you  gave? — ^It  had  8 out  of  63,  and  now  it 
has  got  177  out  of  631 

16,531.  Well,  it  has  got  a larger  proportion? — Yes. 
16,632.  That  is  all;  it  is  only  interesting? — I think 
it  is  more  than  that;  I think  it  is  instructive. 

16.533.  Very  likely,  but  what  instruction  we  shall 
get  from  it  remains  to  be  seen  later? — ^Yes. 

16.534.  In  what  sense  are  these  divided,  or  on  what 
system  are  they  divided?  Are  you  taking  the  owner- 
ehip  in  the  different  towns  and  different  places? — I 
am  taking  the  motor  cars,  heavy  or  otherwise, 
registered  at  the  Shire  Hall,  as  being  Bedfordshire 
motors. 

16,536.  But  they  are  all  registered  at  the  Shire 
Hall,  are  they  not? — Of  course  they  are. 

16.536.  Bedford  Borough  and  Luton  Borough  are 
registered  at  the  Shire  Hall? — Yes,  and  I have  given 
you  them  separately. 

16.537.  I want  to  know  in  what  sense  are  they 
Bedford  or  Luton  vehicles,  because  they  are  not  regi.s- 
tered  in  Bedford  or  Luton? — But  you  have  to  state 
where  your  car  comes  from. 

16.538.  That  is  what  I am  asking  you? — I am  very 
sorry.  I want  to  help  you,  but  it  did  not  occur  to 
me  that  you  did  not  know  that  when  you  register  a 
car  you  have  to  say  where  its  home  is.  Everything 
that  is  registered  in  Bedford  is  not  called  a Bedford 
car. 

16.539.  I do  not  know  why  we  should  get  at  cross- 
purposes? I have  simply  asked  you  in  what  way  are 
these  distinguished,  because  there  is  no  official  dis- 
tinction?— The  register  shows  it;  the  register  dis- 
tinguishes. 

16.540.  {Chairman)  : You  have  taken  the  register 
giving  the  addresses  of  the  various  people  and  you 
have  analysed  that? — Yes. 

16.541.  {Mr.  Turton)  : You  have  taken  the  local 
taxation  register  for  that  purpose? — Yes. 

16.542.  Did  you  take  the  census  that  was  taken  in 
other  Counties  on  a particular  day  last  year  as 
regards  foreign  and  home  traffic? — Yes,  lye  did.t 

* jS'ce  Appendix  LXXXII,  Table  B,  page  1U25. 
f Referring  to  Question  16,542,  this  question  appears  to  have 
been  based  on  a misapprehension.  The  census  which  was  taken 
all  over  the  country  was  taken  on  the  instructions  of  the  Ministry 
of  Transport.  The  first  census  -was  taken  in  August,  1922,  with 
a view  to  ascertaining  the  volume  and  character  of  the  traffic 
passing  over  Class  I roads.  A similar  census  was  taken  in 
August,  1923,  with  reference  to  Class  II  roads.  No  particulars 
were  required  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  to  he  taken  with 
reference  to  the  place  of  origin  of  traffic.  The  only  census 
discriminating  between  “ foreign  ” and  “ home  ” traffic  was  taken 
by  the  County  Council  on  the  17th  November,  1922,  at  a point  on 
Watling  Street— which  is  one  of  the  great  trunk  roads  of  the 
country — and  the  object  of  the  census  was  to  demonstrate  that 


16.543.  May  we  have  the  figures  of  home  and 
foreign  traffic? — Well,  I have  not  got  them;  I was 
not  asked  for  them. 

16.544.  {Chairman):  Still,  you  can  put  them  in? — 
I can  get  -them  for  you  at  certain  points. 

16.545.  {BIr.  Turton) : A census  was  taken  all  over 
the  country.? — ^Yes,  it  was  taken  by  the  County 
Council  on  Watling  Street,  which,  as  you  all  know, 
is  an  important  national  trunk  road,  I think  the 
foi'eign  traffic  was  96  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

16.546.  You  can  let  us  have  that? — Yes,  with 
pleasure.! 

{ChoArman)  : Is  there  anything  more  on  paragraph 

45? 

16.547.  {Col.  Williams) : I have  been  looking  at 

the  figures  again,  and  they  rather  indicate  that  the 
average  cost  per  mile  for  maintaining  the  roads  in 
the  County  as  a whole  has  increased  at  a greater  rate 
than  in  the  Boroughs.  In  Bedford  in  1914-15  the 
cost  was  £416  a mile,  and  in  Luton  £316,  whereas 
the  average  in  the  last  year  was  £637  ? — {Mr. 
Perkins)  : Yes.J 

1-6,548.  Am  I right  in  thinking  that  the  percentage 
of  additional  cost  is  more  outside  the  Boroughs  than 
within? — That  appears  to  be  so. 

16,549.  That  would  indicate,  of  course,  an  increased 
user  of  the  County  roads  over  the  Borough  roads? 
Yes. 


Small  Holdings. 


46.  With  regard  to  small  holdings,  § the  claims 
against  the  Government  for  loss  under  the  Land 
Settlement  (Facilities)  Act,  1919,  have  been  as 


follows  : — 


Year  ended  March, 
))  >) 

))  n 


1920  ... 

1921  ... 

1922  ... 

1923  ... 


£ s.  d. 
6,950  5 8 
13,039  4 10 
14,319  11-  2 
21,925  7 11 


It  is  impossible  to  form  any  accurate  estimate  as 
to  what  the  losses  will  -be  after  1926,  but  I have  no 
doubt  that  there  will  be  substantial  losses.  What- 
ever they  may  be  Luton  and  Bedford  should  share 
them.  Under  the  1908  Act,  Parliament  anticipated 
that  there  would  be  losses  on  small  holdings  schemes, 
for  that  statute  contains  a provision  that  if  the 
schemes  had  been  approved  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  the  Government  would  bear  one-half  of 
any  loss. 

As  explained  in  jiaragraphs  23  and  24 -of  my  original 
.memorandum  of  evidence,  1|  after  the  31st  March, 
1926,  the  County  ratepayer  will  have  to  hear  tlu; 
whole  of  any  loss  which  may  arise  in  respect  of  small 
holdings. 


47.  There  are  only  five  Counties  in  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  who  have  acquired  more  land  for  the 
land  settlement  of  ex-service  men  than  Bedfordshire, 
and  there  are  only  three  Counties  who  have  succeeded 
in  putting  more  ex-service  men  on  the  land,  Bedford- 
shire has  acquired  for  that  purpose  8,193  acres  and  has 
placed  1,203  ex-service  men  on  the  land.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  many  Luton  and  Bedford  ox- 
servico  men  have  been  supplied  with  small  holdings. 
Many  of  the  applications  merely  stated  that  the  men 
were  Be-dfordshire  men.  If  it  had  been  anticipated 
-Dhat  Luton  and  Bedford  would  be  created  County 
Boroughs,  the  Bedfordshire  County  Council  wouh! 
never  have  embarked  upon  such  extensive  schemes. 


It  is  useless  to  argue  that  compensation  will  be 
obtained  under  the  Local  Government  (Adjustments) 
Act,  1913.  There  can  -be  no  ascertained  annual  loss 


while  only  8-3  per  cent,  was  local  traffic  the  County  Council  had 
to  bear  60  per  cent,  of  the  upkeep  of  Ihe  roads.  It  should  be 
observed  that  this  length  of  AVatling  street  bears  practically  none 
of  the  traffic  from  Luton  or  Bedford. — W.W.M. 

t See  aUo  Appendix  LXXXII,  Table  B,  page  1025. 

§ See  County  Councils  Association  (Marks),  Q.  13,.3()9-70 
(IF  829). 

|j  !s'ee  County  Councils  Association  (Marks),  M.  23-1  (IV,  829). 
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which  can  bo  assessed.  It  will  be  a loss  varying  from 
year  to  year.  The  worse  the  season  the  bigger  the 
loss.  No  compensation  payable  under  the  Act  of  1913 
to  licdfordshire  would  meet  the  case,  as  there  is  no 
prospect  of  her  assessable  value  increasing  so  as  to 
put  her  ill  the  position  she  was  in  when  the  liability 
was  incurred.  The  gi-owth  of  assessable  value  in  the 
rural  districts  is  negligible,  and  Bedfordshire  possesses 
no  largo  urban  area  excepting  the  two  Boroughs  of 
Bedford  and  Luton. 

48.  Is  the  measure  of  the  liability  of  Luton  and 
Bedford  to  share  in  the  cost  of  providing  land  for  'ex- 
servico  men  to  be  the  number  of  their  men  who  have 
actually  been  supplied  with  small  holdings .P  The  ex- 
service  men  did  not  light  for  any  particular  part  of 
the  County.  They  fought  for  tho  country  as  a whole, 
and  Luton  and  Bedford  ought  to  bear  their  share 
of  tho  general  liability. 

I (i,06U.  {CliairiiMu)  : Passing  now  to  paragraph  46, 

1 must  say  I lead  theso  paragraphs  with  considerable 
interest.  I think  that  it  is  the  first  time,  at  any 
rate  one  of  the  few  times,  that  the  question  of  small 
holdings  has  been  put  to  us.  I gather  from  what  you 
say  that  your  argument  is  this,  that  when  small 
holdings  were  undertaken  on  a large  scale  under  tho 
Act  of  1919  you  budgeted,  if  I may  use  that  word^, 
foi-  Luton  and  Bedford  as  being  within  the  County.^ 

- (Mr.  Marks) : Certainly. 

1(),65I.  And  if  you  take  them  out  of  the  County 
tho  whole  of  your  calculation  will  be  thrown  out? — 
Certainly. 

10.652.  Also  that  the  difficulty  of  calculating  the 
compensation  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  in  1930 
tho  State  responsibility  ends,  and  is  to  be  taken  over 
by  the  County  Council? — ^Yes. 

10.653.  Therefore,  if  the  two  Boroughs  were  to 
come  out  and  become  County  Boroughs  now,  you 
would  be  in  1920  in  a very  difficult  position  to  calcu- 
late; is  that  so? — That  is  so. 

10.554.  Would  it  be  met  in  this  way : for  the  sake 
of  argument,  assuming  that  the  two  Boroughs  became 
County  Boroughs,  could  you  say  that  the  County 
ibuilgeted  in  1919  for  so  many  acres  of  small  holdings 
for  tho  people  who  live  in  the  County,  so  much  for 
Luton,  and  so  many  for  Bedford;  could  each  of  those 
two  towns  take  over  a certain  amount  of  land  and 
so  relieve  the  County  of  the  expenditure ; would  that 
meet  tho  case? — am  afraid  that  would  be  absolutely 
impracticable. 

16.555.  1 did  not  say  it  would  be  practicable? — 'It 
certainly  could  not  be  done  in  that  way. 

16.566.  1 said,  would  that  meet  the  case  if  it  was 
practicable?' — ‘Well,  I do  not  know  how  you  can  meet  ’ 
the  case  with  something  that  is  not  practicable. 

10.567.  It  might  be  in  other  cases;  it  is  possible? — 

L do  not  know  how  it  would  work  out  at  all.  Are  we 
to  hand  over  certain  schemes  to  them?  There  are  no 
.small  holdings  schemes  in  the  Boroughs.  There  was 
no  market  garden  land  for  smallholders  in  Luton  or 
liodford. 

16,658.  But  then  the  people  may  have  come  from 
Uio  Boroughs  .and  settled  on  tho  small  holdings;  that 
is  what  h.appened  elsewhere  in  many  cases? — ^I  would 
like  to  add  this,  by  Lord,  to  the  second  subpara- 
graph of  paragraph  46 : oven  und'Or  the  1908  Act 
I’arlianient  anticipated  that  thei'e  would  be  losses. 

If  you  got  your  scheme  approved  they  undertook  to 
hoar  half  the  loss,  to  which  every  taxpayer  ivould 
contribute,  and  as  to  the  other  half  every  County 
raloiiayer,  urban  or  rural.  Before  the  war  oven, 
before  tho  Land  Settlement  Act,  every  taxpayer  had 
to  contribute  to  half  tho  loss,  and  every  County  rate- 
payer well,  whether  urban  or  rural,  had  to  con- 
tribute to  halt  the  los.s  then.  My  point  on  this,  show- 
ing why  Luton  and  Bedford  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  'ivoid  any  share  of  liability,  is,  first  of  all,  that  we 
.''lundd  never  have  .dared  to  embark,  in  the  small 
(^ouuty  of  Bedford,  upon  the  extended  schemes  that 
wo  did,  if  we  had  not  thought  that  we  had  the  oon- 
tributions  from  these  two  Boroughs  to  look  forward 


to,  because  I daresay  the  membei's  of  the  Commission 
have  noted  that  paragraph  47  shows  that  Bedford- 
shire has  acquired  8,193  acres  and  has  placed  1,203  ex- 
soldiers on  the  land.  This  principle  is  laid  down  in 
the  Land  Settlement  Act,  1919.  Parliament  said  that 
up  to  1926  every  taxpayer  should  contribute  to  provide 
land  for  the  soldiers.  Every  taxpayer,  even  if  he 
came  from  a town  that  had  not  a small  holding  in 
It,  every  taxpayer  who  came  from  a town  where, 
when  the  men  came  back,  they  did  not  want  to  go 
on  the  land  but  wanted  to  go  into  the  factories  again, 
should  contribute.  But  after  1926  is  that  principle 
to  be  abandoned,  and  are  only  the  rural  districts  to 
pay,  and  the  towns  to  .be  let  go  soot  free? 

16,569.  (Col.  Williams) : What  I understood  my 

Lord  to  suggest  to  you  was,  that  supposing  we  couid 
ascertain,  in  the  same  way  as  you  did  with  the  motor- 
cars, which  holdings  were  settled  on  by  Luton  or 
Bedford  people,  would  it  satisfy  the  case  if  yon  could 
ascertain  the  lass  on  those  particular  holdings  and 
unload  that  on  to  the  Boroughs? — Most  emphatically 
no.  I say  .that  the  ex-service  men  wanted  employ- 
ment on  the  land. 

16.560.  (Chairman) : Why  not? — I was  just  going 
to  say,  my  Lord.  I say  emphatically  no,  because  the 
soldiers  who  fought  for  us  fought  for  the  country; 
they  did  not  fight  for  districts;  and  the  whole  nation 
should  provide  for  those  men. 

16.561.  No;  that  is  not  the  pioint,  you  see.  We  are 
considering  the  matter  from  a financial  point  of 
view.  Would  it  be  better  financially? — It  would 
not  relieve  us. 

16.562.  Why  not? — ^If  they  were  to  take  over- 
holdings  on  which  Luton  or  Bedford  men  were  settled 
and  be  responsible  for  those  alone? 

16.563.  (Col.  Williams) : Responsible  for  the 

lo,ss? — Eor  the  loss  on  those,  no. 

15.564.  (Chairman):  Why  not? — Because  the  loss 
on  those  would  be  comparatively  small,  since  the 
bulk  of  the  men  do  not  co'ino  from  Bedford  or  Luton. 

16,566.  Supposing  they  had  been  County  Boroughs 
before,  and  they  had  had  their  own  scheme? — If  they 
had  been  County  Boroughs  we  should  have  known  it, 
and  we  should  not  have  embarked  upon  the  schemes 
we  did;  nor  should  we  have  incurred  the  terrible 
liability  which  we  have  done — a £400,000  loan. 

16.566.  Quite  so? — might  say  this  : you  have  had 
Sir  Francis  Floud  before  you,  and  I should  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  ‘be  bound  by  what  he  says.  I have 
been  to  Sir  Francis  Floud  to  ask  him  whether  the 
Minister  would  have  put  pressure  upon  us  to  make 
us  acquire  this  land,  supposing  that  Luton  and  Bed- 
ford had  been  County  Boroughs  at  the  time,  and  he 
said  no,  that  so  long  as  we  were  acting  reasonably  and 
doing  what  we  could  do,  they  would  have  recognised 
that  we  could  not  afford  to  embark  on  the  expenditure 
that  we  did. 

16.567.  You  would  not  have  embarked  upon  so  large 
a scheme  if  those  towns  had  not  been  included?— No. 

16.568.  Therefore,  what  I said  was,  why  would  it 
not  meet  the  case  if,  when  they  were  taken  out,  all 
their  schemes  should  be  taken  out  with  them? — ^But 
even  without  their  schemes  we  should  be  left  with 
liabilities  which  w©  could  not  face.  W©  will  say  for 
the  sake  of  argument  that  the  loans  representing 
Bedford  and  Luton  are  £100,000.  We  owe  £400,000. 
We  should  never  have  embarked  upon  that.  I quite 
openly  state  that  the  Borough  schemes  of  Bedford 
aiid  Luton  are  very  small  compared  w-ith  the  schemes 
as  a -ndiole,  We  -were  urged,  and  everybody  knows 
how  we  "were  urged,  by  the  Government  to  go  on 
with  it.  The  men  were  told  in  the  trenches  that  they 
had  only  to  come  back  and  they  could  get  the  land. 

16.569.  I do  not  quit©  follow-  that  this  is  relevant 
to  my  question.  I do  not  quite  follow  why,  if  you 
could  have  made  arrangements  for  Bedfordshire  on 
the  assumption  that  Bedford  and  Luton  were  County 
Boroughs,  assuming  that  they  were  made  County 
Boroughs  now,  it  would  be  impossible  theoretically  to 
divide  tho  scheme  into  three? — ^What  I say  again  is 
this,  that  if  you  could  discriminate  betw-een  them. 
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whicli  I very  much  doubt,  if  you  could  take  this  out 
of  our  general  liability,  it  would  leave  us  with  an 
enormous  liability  such  as  we  never  would  have 
incurred  if  we  had  thought  that  Bedford  and  Luton 
were  going  to  take  their  small  bits  out. 

16,670.  Anyhow? — Anyhow;  that  is  the  answer. 
16,571.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Does  it  not  come  to  this, 
that  the  share  which  B'edford  and  Luton  now  con- 
tribute to  the  loss  on  the  small  holdings  is  very  much 
larger  in  proportion  than  the  number  of  men  placed 
on  holdings  from  those  towns? — Certainly;  I do  not 
dispute  that  for  one  moment. 

16,672.  I am  just  trying  to  put  your  objection  in 
another  form.  It  depends  upon  the  fact,  does  it  not, 
that  the  rateable  value  of  Luton  and  Bedford  is 
higher  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  they  put 
on  the  land  under  this  scheme  than  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  County  ? — Certainly. 

16.573.  The  present  financial  arrangement  comes_  to 
an  end  in  1926.  Supposing  something  of  this  kind 
were  suggested,  that  until  1926  Bedford  and  Luton 
should  continue,  assuming  they  were  taken  out— or  I 
will  take  one,  because  it  is  simpler — supposing  it  was 
arranged  that  Luton  should  continue  to  contribute 
until  1926,  and  after  1926,  when  the  Government 
contributions  ceased,  there  should  be  an  adjustment 
under  the  Local  Government  (Adjustments)  Act,  1913? 
— Well,  I have  plenty  to  say  about  that  Act. 

16.574.  Are  the  objections  to  an  adjustment  under 
the  Act  the  same  substantially  in  nature  as  the 
objections  to  any  adjustment  which  we  have  heard 
from  other  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  County 
Councils  ? — Yes. 

16.575.  We  know,  and  we  do  not  want  to  go  over 
it  again,  the  criticisms  that  the  Counties  have  put 
before  us  with  respect  to  the  Report  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire’s  Committee  and  the  Act,  and  we  have 
those  in  our  minds? — Yes. 

16.576.  Are  the  objections  which  you  would  raise  to 
the  arrangement  which  I have  suggested  with  respect 
to  small  holdings  substantially  the  same  objections? — 
Yes. 

16  677.  Very  good;  then  we  know  what  they  are? — 
May  I just  deal  with  that?  You  say  just  the  same; 
but  there  is  an  additional  thing.  If  you  refer  to 
paragraph  47,  I say  that  it  is  useless  to  argue  that 
benefit  will  be  obtained  under  the  Local  Government 
(Adjustments)  Act.  There  can  be  no  ascertained  loss  ; 
it  ivill  be  a loss  varying  from  year  to  year.  The  worse 
the  season  the  bigger  the  loss.  No  compensation  pay- 
able under  the  Act  of  1913  to  Bedfordshire  would 
meet  the  case,  as  there  is  no  prospect  of  her  assessable 
value  increasing  so  as  to  put  her  in  the  position  in 
which  she  was  when  the  liability  was  incurred. 

16.578.  Very  good;  that  is  a special  objection  on 
the  point? — Yes. 

16.579.  (Chairman) ; But  that  would  not  be  the 
case,  of  coui;se,  if  the  County  Boroughs,  if  they  were 
made  County  Boroughs,  had  their  own  schemes  and 
paid  their  own  losses? — ^I  am  sorry  that  I have  not 
made  my  point  clear.  The  schemes  did  not  recognise 
where  the  men  came  from.  If  they  were  Bedfordshire 
soldiers  they  were  provided  for. 

16.580.  I quite  see  that;  I know  that?— May  I try 
to  reduce  it  to  an  absurdity  by  way  of  illustration  ? 
Supposing  that  it  was  found  that  out  of  Bedford  and 
Luton  there  was  only  one  man  from  each  town  who 
got  a sinall  holding.  I say  that  those  two  towns 
should  be  held  to  continue  to  share  the  responsibility 
for  the  mass  of  the  small  holdings,  because  the  men 
fought  for  them,  and  earned  the  small  holdings  from 
the  Boroughs  as  well  as  thej'  did  from  any  other  part 
of  the  County. 

16.581.  That,  of  course,  applies  to  any  Borough 
outside  the  County? — ^Let  me  take  it  to  its  logical 
conclusion. 

16,682.  The  point  you  are  developing  is  that  the 
losses  should  not  be  a County  charge  at  all,  but  that 
the  arrangement  made  until  1926  only  should  go  on 
for  ever? — To  carry  it  to  its  logical  conclusion  on  the 
point  which  your  Lordship  has  raised,  take  one  man 
from  the  one  Borough  and  one  from  the  other;  are 


we  going  to  say  : “ There  is  this  man’s  small  holding 
at  Luton;  there  is  that  man’s  small  holding  at 
Bedford.  Any  loss  on  those  you  have  to  bear  for 
youreelves  ”?  It  would  not  be  a great  relief  to  us. 

16.583.  (Sir  William  Middlehrook) : Does  not  your 
argument  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  all  these  schemes 
should  be  national,  and  charged  neither  to  the  County 
nor  to  the  Borough? — That  may  be  the  solution. 

16.584.  But  is  not  that  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
attitude  you  take?  I am  not  quarrelling  with  the 
attitude  at  all? — I think  it  probably  may  be  that 
they  ought  to  be  a national  dharge,  but  at  any  rate 
what  I mean  is  this  : they  ought  to  be  a national 
charge,  but  if  they  are  not,  I object  to  being  landed 
with  all  this  cost.  If  it  is  not  a national  charge  it 
is  as  much  a Luton  charge  as  a County  charge. 

(Chairman) : That  is  a different  point. 

16.585.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : I am  afraid  1 am 
in  much  the  same  difficulty  as  his  Loi'dehip  ; I do  not 
quite  understand  the  position.  You  say  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  many  Luton  or  Bedford  ex- 
service  men  have  been  supplied  with  small  holdings? 
—Yes. 

16,686.  I cannot  see  the  impossibility.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  go  to  the  Recoid  Office  of  the  Bedfordshire 
Regiment,'  and  there  you  will  find  in  the  attestation 
papers  of  all  the  men  exactly  -(vhere  they  -n'ere  born 
and  where  they  came  from.  The  Record  Office  will 
work  out  for  you  exactly  how  many  of  those  1,203 
men  came  from  Luton,  how  many  came  from  Bedford, 
and  how  many  came  from  the  rest  of  the  County  ? — 
But  we  did  not  only  supply  Bedfordshire  soldiera. 

16,587.  You  have  told  us  that  those  small  holdings 
have  been  given  to  men  merely  on  the  statement  that 
they  were  Bedfordshire  men? — Well,  the  majority. 

16.688.  I do  not  say  you  are  going  to  get  it  abso- 
lutely accurate.  You  would  have  to  go  to  all  the 
Record  Offices,  but  it  is  a thing  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  do? — :What  I mean  is,  it  is  difficult  to 
discriminate  between  a Bedfordshire  man  'ndio  comes 
from  Luton  and  a Bedfordshire  man  who  comes 
from  the  rest  of  the  County. 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh) : I do  not  see  where  the 
difficulty  comes  in,  because  so  far  as  the  Bedfordshire 
Regiment  is  concerned,  in  which  the  majority  of 
Bedfordshire  men  -vdll  be — of  course  there  will  be  a 
certain  number  in  the  Artillery,  the  Army  Service 
Corps,  and  so  on — the  Record  Office  can  tell  you 
exactly  hoiv  many  of  those  men  came  from  Bedford 
and  how  many  from  the  rest  of  the  County. 

(Col.  Williams)  : In  the  earlier  periods,  of 

course,  local  people  went  into  their  local  regiment, 
but  in  the  later  periods  they  got  into  all  sorts  of 
jilaces. 

16.689.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : The  thing  is 

narrowed  down,  not  to  all  the  men  who  enlisted  in 
the  Army,  but  to  the  1,203  men  who,  Mr.  Marks 
tells  us,  have  been  put  on  the  land.  You  can  find 
out  from  the  Record  Offices  where  every  one  of  those 

1,203  men  came  from.  The  attestation  papers  will 
show  whether  they  were  born  in  Bedfordshire  or  not, 
and  they  will  also  show  whether  they  were  born  in  the 
town  of  Bedford,  in  the  town  of  Luton,  or  in  some 
Rural  District  in  Bedfordshire,  so  that  you  can  tell 
exactly  where  each  of  these  1,203  men  came  from. 
What  I understand  his  Lordship’s  question  to  Ije  i.s 
this : when  you  have  ascertained  that  so  many  of  those 

1,203  men  came  from  Bedford,  and  so  many  of  those 

1,203  men  came  from  Luton,  supposing  Bedford  and 
Luton  were  converted  into  County  Boroughs,  could 
Bedford  and  Luton  take  over  the  small  holdings  whicli 
were  occupied  by  those  numbers  of  men  respectively? 

Is  the  assumption  that  all  Bedfordshire  men  joined 

the  Bedfordshire  Regiment? 

(Chairman) : No. 

16,590.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  take  the  1,203  men.  You  say  you  have 
planted  out  1,203  soldiers? — Yes. 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh) : All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
apply  to  the  War  Office  to  obtain  fi'om  the  Record 
Offices  concerned  particulars  as  to  where  those  1,203 
men  came  from? 
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10,691.  (Ohawman) : They  might  come  from  1,203 
different  7'ogiments? — Between  tlie  16th  August,  1914, 
mid  seven  monthe  from  tlien,  running  into  1915,  we 
had  in  Bedfordshire  30,000  men  of  the  Scotch  Ter- 
ritorials. 

16. . 692.  (S'ir  (Jeorrje  Maoclunogli) : The  whole  point 
is  not  how  many  men  you  had  in  Bedfordshire,  but 
were  these  1,203  that  you  have  put  on  small  holdings 
men  who  came  from  Bedfordshire;  they  are  the  only 
ones  to  which  this  question  .applics.P — Admitting,  ior 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  that  can  he  done,  and  it 
might  ho  done  with  very  considerable  labour,  suppos- 
ing yon  did  it,  what  would  be  the  result?  We  .should 
find  that  so  many  men  came  from  Luton  and  so  many 
men  came  from  Bedford,  .should  we  not? 

16. . 593.  Yes? — Very  well,  then.  Are  we  to  saj'; 
“ So  far  as  your  Luton  men  are  concerned,  you  are 
going  to  he  responsible  for  the  holdings  that  they  are 
on,  and  outside  that  you  shall  not  be  responsible  at 
all  ”?  That  is  a thing  1 protest  against. 

Hi, .694.  {dhairttum)  : But  that  is  a different  point 
rroin  what  1 was  asking? — If  your  Lordship’s  point  is 
.simply,  can  we  find  out  how  many  came  from  Bed- 
ford, if  your  Lordship  is  criticising  the  statement 

1G,.695.  No,  I am  not  criticising  .anything;  I asked 
yon  a que.stion  which  has  been  much  better  put  again 
by  the  Goner, al,  and  you  have  answered  that  it  is 
po.ssible  iinanoi,aliy ? — Financially? 

l(i,596.  Yes.  'If  you  take  out  the  small  holdings 
owned  by  Luton  men  and  Luton  bears  the  loss  of 
that,  it  is  a possibility  to  relieve  the  County  of  that 
linancial  rotsjwnsibility — But  how  .are  you  going  to 
a|J|)ortion  the  loss  to  that  small  holding  .taken  out? 
You  cannot  do  it;  it  is  not  practicable. 

(Ntr  Jjcwis  Jicard) : Surely,  the  loss  is  apportioned 
on  rateable  value,  is  it  not? 

16,097.  (Mr.  Turton) : What  you  mean  is,  that 
witliout  tile  rateable  value  of  these  two  places, 
Luton  and  Bedford,  the  Beilfordshire  County  Council 
coidd  not  possibly,  for  financial  reasons,  have 
eiubarkcd  on  this  .scheme? — Certainly. 

16,598.  (Ohaii  iium) : That  is  a different  point? — 
That  ims  been  my  point  from  the  outset. 

(C'liairmitn)  : But  it  was  not  an  answer  to  my 
c|U('stion. 

16. . 699.  (Sir  (Siorge.  Macdonogh) : No  doubt  the 

Bodfordshire  County  Council  would  not  have 
('mhai'ko'd  on  a .scheme  to  provide  holdings  for 
Bedloi'd  and  Luton  men,  but  they  might  easily  have 
embarked  on  a scheme  to  provide  holdings  for  men 
from  the  remainder  of  the  County,  leaving  Bedford 
and  Luton  to  provide  for  their  own  men? — If  you  will 
pardon  mo,  that  is  not  my  point,  and  it  is  not  what 
1 have  said  at  any  time.  I never  said  we  should  not 
hiivo  embarked  on  the  schemes  for  the  Luton  and 
Bodtord  men.  I have  said  we  should  not  have 
ombarked  on  the  extensive  scheme  for  the  1,203,  a 
few  of  whom  came  probably  from  the  two  towns;  we 
should  not  have  dared  to  do  it  if  we  had  not  had 
Luton’s  and  Bedford’s  rateable  value  at  our  back. 
Now  have  I m.ado  that  plain? 

16,600.  1 .still  do  not  follow  the  [lolnt?  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  very  neai'ly  60  per  cent,  of  the  po'pu- 
lation  of  Bedfordshire  comes  from  Luton  and  Bed- 
ford, in  all  probability  60  per  cent,  of  the  men  enlisted 
in  BcHlfordshiro  also  camo  from  Luton  and  Bedford, 
and  that  therefore  the  number  of  men  among  these 
1,3(X3  that  you  have  had  to  provide  for  coming  from 
Bedford  and  Luton  is  not  a negligible  quantity.? — 
But  it  is  not  a question  of  how  many  men  that  were 
raised  as  soldiers  c.ame  from  Bedford  and  Lnton.  It 
is  a question  .of  how  many  of  the  men  whom  Bodford- 
.shiro  contributed  as  soldiers  wanted  small  holdings 
when  the  war  was  over. 

16,(K)1.  (Ool.  ^Villiciw.s)  : In  the  iiature  of  tilings 
yon  would  not  get  so  many  applications  from  the  towns 
for  land  as  you  would  from  the  County?— The  Luton 
man  ma.kes  straw  hats;  he  does  not  grow  the  straw. 

16,602.  (Sir  TViUia-vi  Mlddlehrooh) : AVhat  was  the 
basis  of  5’our  calculation  in  arriving  at  .a  decision  as 
to  tho  number  of  .acres  you  required  to  provide  for 


this  purpose? — ^It  depended  on  the  number  of  appli- 
cations how  much  you  applied  for. 

16.603.  Did  you  not  start  froip  the  first  by  deciding 
to  acquire  a certain  number  of  acres? — Oh  dear,  no. 

16.604.  Wliat  process  did  you  follow? — The  pro- 
cess was  that  we  were  told  by  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
cultui'o  to  send  application  forms  out  to  the  trenches, 
I believe,  and  they  had  to  state  whether  they  were 
Bedfordshire  men,  what  regiments  they  had  been 
in,  .and  what  their  occupation  had  been,  and  whether 
ihey  had  any  capital  to  enable  them  to  start,  and 
onr  purchases  were  based  on  those  applications.  Then 
the  men,  when  they  came  home,  had  to  come  before 
a Sub-Oommittee  of  the  County  Council,  and  they 
were  questioned  in  order  to  find  out  whether  it  was 
any  use.  We  did  not  want  to  waste  money  giving 
small  holdings  to  men  who  would  only  lose  their 
money  on  them.  W©  found  out  that,  and  then  from 
time  to  time  we  said : “ Here  are  800  applications 
unsatisfied,”  and  we  had  to  employ  our  four  land 
agents  to  go  and  find  land  for  them.  We  never  set 
out  by  saying:  “ We,  Bedfordshire,  will  acquire  500 
acres.” 

16.605.  I think  you  followed  the  same  procedure  a.s 
other  Counties? — ^I  expect  so. 

16,006.  (Mr.  Turton) : The  same  procedure 

apparently  was  followed  iu  Bedford  as  iu  every  other 
County.  In  evei-y  other  County  they  took  notice  of 
tlie  applications  and  took  full  details  of  ©very  appli- 
cant?— We  could  not  have  said  that  500  acres  would 
lie  right  without  knowing  whether  the  600  acres  would 
be  wanted  or  not. 

.16,607.  (Sir  William  Middlebrook)  : The  point  I 
wanted  to  got  was  this : in  these  applications  did 
you  consider  yourselves  responsible  for  the  Bedford- 
shii-e  men  only? — Yes. 

16.608.  Suppose  I,  a Yorkshireman,  had  applied? 
— If  you,  a Yorkshireman,  had  applied,  I should  have 
told  you  to  go  hack  to  Leeds  or  York. 

16.609.  (Mr.  Biddell) : You  never  in  your  mind  put 
any  maximum  to  the  number  of  acres.? — Oh  dear, 
no. 

16.610.  But  if  you  had  not  had  Luton  and  Bedford 
behind  you,  you  think  you  might  have  put  such  a 
maximum? — ^Yes.  May  I remind  the  Commission 
that  there  is  one  reason  why  Bedfordshire  acquired 
such  a large  acreage,  and  for  a considerable  number  of 
men,  even  as  compared  with  somewhat  larger  Counties. 
I daresay  you  know  that  round  Biggleswade  and 
Sandy,  and  that  district  iu  Mid-Bedfordshire,  is 
one  of  .the  market  garden  districts  of  the  country; 
the  land  is  so  suitable.  It  is  not  suitable  for  general 
farming,  but  it  is  worth  a very  high  price.  We  gave 
as  much  as  £22,000  or  £23,000  for  one  lot  of  property 
at  a time.  There  was  a tremendous  demand.  You 
know  a man  will  not  embark  on  general  farming, 
which  requires  probably  fifty  .acres,  but  he  will  em- 
bark on  two  or  three  acres  of  small  holding  for  market 
gardening ; he  turns  over  his  money  so  much  quicker ; 
that  is  why  we  have  a big  demand. 

16,611  (Chairman) : As  the  land  is  suitable  for  that 
purpose.? — Oh,  excellent. 

16,612.  You  find  it  is  more  successful  than  some 
other  Counties? — Quite  so. 

.16,613.  I hope  you  will,  I am  .sure,  because  I know 
Counties  where  it  is  not  so  successful  ? — What  I want 
to  be  sure  that  you  realise  is  that  they  were  Bed- 
fordshire men.  W©  had  men  from  Surrey,  and  we 
said,  “ Go  to  iSurrey.”  So  far  as  applications  cam© 
from  ex-soldiers  who  were  Bedfordshire  men  we  sup- 
plied them ; as  long  as  there  was  any  demand  we  ex- 
hausted the  demand. 

16.614.  (M?’.  Biddell) : But  if  you  had  not  had 
Luton  and  Bedford  behind  you,  you  would  probably 
have  laid  down  a maximum  beyond  which  you  would 
not  go? — ^Certainly. 

16.615.  In  other  words,  the  Hons©  of  Commons 
having  killed  the  Luton  Bill,  you  tliought  there  was 
no  danger  of  it  being  revived.? — I did  honestly  think 
so. 
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16.616.  (Mr.  Turton) : It  is  the  fact  that  you  ex- 
hausted all  the  applications  ?— Yes. 

16.617.  You  did  not  refuse  a single  applicant  pro- 
vided that  he  fulfilled  the  condition  of  being  a Bed- 
fordshire man? — No. 

16.618.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I thought  you  said  that 
there  were  800  unsatisfied?— That  was  at  a certain 
stage  of  the  negotiations ; that  was  a hypothetical 
number.  I was  not  stating  it  as  a fact. 

16.619.  (Sir  William  Middlehrooh) : When  you  had 
reached  800  applications  you  then  acquired  the  land 
to  provide  for  them? — ^Yes. 

16.620.  (Mr.  Turton)  ; That  was  when  you  got  to  a 
certain  number ; hut  the  whole  of  the  applications 
were  satisfied? — Yes. 

16.621.  (Chairman) : Just  to  return  to  my^  point 
again,  not  only  did  you  budget  for  the  populations  of 
Luton  and  Bedford  who  wanted  small  holdings,  hut 
you  also  budgeted  on  the  rateable  value  of  Luton 
and  Bedford  for  the  whole  County  of  Bedfordshire? — 
That  is  the  point. 

16,620.  (Col.  Williams)  : With  regard  to  your  Bed- 
fordshire man  you  dropped  a remark  just  now  that 
in  1916  you  had  a lot  of  Scotchmen  there? — Yes,  they 
came  in  1914  and  stayed  until  the  early  part  of 

1915.  , . 

16.623.  Did  any  of  those  com©  hack  and  settle  m 

Bedfordshire? — No. 

16.624.  (Chairman) : They  were  training  there,  I 
suppose? — 1 was  using  that  as  an  .example  showing 
that  Bedfordshire  soldiers  were  not  necessarily  in  the 
Bedfordshire  Regiment,  because  the  kilts  attracted  a 
lot  of  enlistments.  A lot  of  them  went  into  the 
Argyll  and  Sutherlands,  the  Seaforths,  and  so  on,  and 
then  when  they  came  hack  they  were  Bedfordshire 
men,  and  they  got  their  small  holdings  though  they 
had ’been  in  a Scottish  regiment. 

(Chairman) : Have  we  any  further  points  on  small 
holdings;  if  not,  I think  we  might  pass  to  higher 
education,  paragraph  49? 


Hiohee  Education. 

49  Luton  have  contributed  the  proceeds  of  a Id. 
rate*  from  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Luton 
Modern  School  for  Boys,  hut  this  contribution  was 
towards  maintenance  and  not  towards  capital  ^pen- 
diture.*  No  special  contribution  was  made  by  Luton 
towards  the  provision  of  the  school  hnildings,  nox  does 
Luton  even  now  make  any  special  contribution  to  the 
upkeep  of  the  buildings;  the  Id.  rate  simply^ goes  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  school  as  a school  and  not  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  school  premises,  and  is  paid 
direct  to  the  Governors. 


At  the  time  this  Id.  rate  was  agreed  upon,  the 
County  Council  had  only  provided  one  mixed  school. 
The  demand  for  secondary  education  in  Luton  was 
such  in  1919  that  the  Council  found  it  necessary  to 
establish  a separate  school  for  girls  at  a capital  cost 
exceeding  £14,000,  and  in  respect  of  this  school  the 
Borough  of  Luton  has  never  mad©  any  special  con- 
tribution towards  the  provision  of  the  buildings  nor 
to  the  mainteiiiance  of  the  school  beyond  the  old  id. 
rate. 

50.  While  Luton’s  liability  in  respect  of  the  Modern 
Schools  is  limited  to  Id.  rate,  there  is  no  such  limita- 
tion with  regard  to  the  cost  to  the  County'.  The 
County’s  liability  necessarily  varies  from  year  to 
year.  Until  the  establishment  of  the  separate  school 
for  girls  the  Luton  contribution  was  satisfactory. 

During  the  four  y'ears  that  the  girls’  school  has 
been  in  existence,  the  County  Council’s  contributions 
to  the  schools,  apart  from  loan  charge, s„  have  been  : — 

1919- 20 - 5,1Y0 

1920- 21  5,900 

1921- 22  

1922- 23  6,052 

£21,972 


while  the  contributions  from  the  Luton  Tov'n  Council 
for  the  same  years  have  been : — 


1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 


£ 

1,095 

1,087 

1,087 

1,125 

£4,394 


51.  The  Governors  have  not  absolute  autonomy,  but 
on  the  other  hand  they  are  not  controlled  in  all 
■matters  of  detail  and  finance.!  They  are  subject  to 
instructions  from  the  County  Council  Education  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  scale  of  fees  for  pupils,  scales  of 
salaries  for  teachers,  etc.,  and  they  have  to  submit 
their  (budget  to  the  Education  Committee. 

In  paragraph  30  of  my  original  memoranduml  of 
evidence  I pointed  out  that  the  Board  of  Governois 
of  the  Luton  Modern  School  consists  of  21  persons, 
9 being  appointed  by  the  County  Council,  9 by  the 
Luton  Town  Council  and  3 are  co-opted.  I omitted 
to  explain  that  4 of  the  County  Council  represen- 
tatives are  residents  in  Luton,  and  so  are  the  3 
co-opted  members. 

52.  The  figures  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pritchard  § are 
correct,  as  the  following  statement  shows : — 


School. 

Accommo- 

dation. 

Luton 

Pupils. 

Per- 

centage. 

Bedford- 

shire 

Pupils  out- 
side Luton. 

Per- 

centage. 

Out- 

County 

Pupils. 

Per- 

centage. 

Total. 

Boys  

Girls  

315 

310 

245 

222 

78 

74 

39 

58 

12 

19 

29 

18 

9 

6 

313 

298 

625 

467 

74-7 

97 

15-5 

47 

7-5 

611 

16,625.  (Chairman) : I think  that  these  paragraphs 
are  all  facts,  are  they  not? — (Mr.  Marks):  I think 
so.  I have  no  marginal  note. 

(Chairman) : Then  we  might  pass  on  to  paragraph 

53. 

Geneeal. 

53.  I desire  to  summarise  the  points  which,  on 
behalf  of  Bedfordshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  small 
Counties,  I submit  to  this  Commission  : 

54.  Luton  already  has  autonomy  in  most  of  the 
important  services  such  as  inain  roads,  elementary 
education,  and  police. 

* See  County  Councils  Association  (Marks),  Q.  13,419-26 
(IV,  832). 


IT}  IS  Line  uiiLtu 

respect  of  certain  services,  such  as  higher  ©duoation, 
lunacy  and  treatment  of  tuberculosis;  but  those 
services  axe  at  the  present  time  administered  in  com- 
bination with  other  Authorities,  and  in  the  event  of 
Luton  hec,oming  a County  Borough  it  is  inconceivable 
that  they  could  be  administered  otherwise. 

55.  Luton  admittedly  pays  more  to  the  County  than 
she  receives  from  it.  That  is  the  case  with  towns  with 


f See  County  Councils  Association  (Marks),  Q.  13,420 
riV  832*) 

t ’See  County  Councils  Association  (Marks),  (IV,  831). 

§ See  County  ConncOs  Association  (Marks),  Q.  13,432-3 
(IV,  832). 
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a population  of  considerably  less  than  50,000.  It  is 
e.ssential  to  efficient  County  government  that  the  rich 
areas  should  pay  more  than  the  poor.  It  is  much 
lairer  that  the  rich  Boroughs  should  contribute  more 
than  they  j'eceive,  rather  than  thajt  they  should  be 
relieved,  and  the  rural  areas  should  alone  bear  the 
(!Ost  of  services  such  as  main  roads  which  benefit  the 
Boroughs  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  the  rest  of  the. 
County. 

In  1923  the  total  expenditure  met  by  General 
County  Rate  (including  Agricultural  Rates  Act  Grant) 
and  Exchequer  Contribution  balance  was  £158,397. 
Of  this  sum  about  87  per  cent,  was  in  respect  of  the 
maintenance  of  main  roads  and  repayments  under 
section  11  (10)  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888. 
The  actual  amount  mot  by  General  County  Rate  and 
Exchequer  haln.nce  midor  these  heads  was;  — 


Net  Cost  of  Main  Roads 
Payments  under  section  11  (10) 


£ 

121,942 

15,776 

£137,718 


56.  With  regard  to  small  holdings,  the  large  estate 
of  the  County  Council  was  acquired  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Boroughs  would  share  any  possible  loss. 

57.  Except  for  the  fact  that  Luton  possesses  a 
population  of  60,000  the  grounds  for  making  Luton  a 
County  Borough  are  entirely  insufficient  to  warrant 
the  destruction  of  the  efficient  machinery  set  up  under 
the  1888  Act.  The  disadvantages  to  Lulon  of  Lmin- 
ing  within  the  County  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
ni.liiry  to  tlie^  County  if  Luton  be  made  a Countv 
Borough.  This  applies  with  even  greater  force  if 
Bedford  is  also  made  a County  Borough. 

58.  The  previous  creations  of  County  Boroughs  form 
no  precedent.  No  case  has  ever  ari.sen  where  the  con- 
stitiition  of  a County  Borough  would  leave  the  County 
m the  possession  of  a merely  rural  area,  as  would  be 
the  case  in  Bedfordshire  and  Cambridgashire. 

_ 59.  At  the  present  time  the  Chairmen  of  six 
important  standing  Committees  of  the  Council  are 
either  Luton  or  Bedford  members,  .and  they  are 
rendering  invaluable  service.  It  is  desired  to  empha- 
sise the  extreme  umlesirablitiy  of  the  County  being 
deprived  of  the  services  of  members  possessing  urban 
ns  weJl  as  rural  experience. 

60.  In  ca.sos  such  as  Bedfordshire  and  Oambrid.re- 
.sliire,  financial  adjiietnieiit  under  the  Aot  of  1913 
would  he  utterly  useless.  I am  quite  aware  that  Mr. 
Artlnir  Collins  has  expressed  the  opinion  to  this  Coin- 
uiissuiii  th.at  the  Act  works  “ perfectly  fairly  ” but  I 
am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Collins  has  had  or  can  have 
liad  any  experience  of  the  effect  of  the  1913  Act  in 
cases  such  as  Bedfordshire  and  Cambridgeshire  for 
the  simple  reason  that  no  such  case  has  ever  vet 
arisen.  ^ 'ffiiere  has  therefore  been  no  opportunity  of 
ascertaimng  whether  compensation  awarded  under 
. lat  Act  has  proved  to  be  adequate  or  inadequate. 
One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that  there  is  no 
questroii  in  such  Counties  of  compensation  tidiim 
the  County  over  the  time  until  she  recovers  her 
value. 

Tho^case  for  the  smaller  Counties  was  never  siib- 
ntteu  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Committee  I 
have  personal  knowledge  of  this.  It  was  arranged 

behalf  nf  Committee  on 

0,1  + li  and  the  smaller  Counties,  but 

rl’l”’'  ■'"i’  representatives  of  the  smaller 

<=°"sulted,  the  case  was 
bX^f  ®’^idence  being  called  on  their 

shivls'cll'fl®  Evidence  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
ATr  w on  page  96,  Lord  Welby  said  to 

cik  County  Coiin- 

In  the  cross-examination,  .in  speaking  to  Mr 
Clare,  questions  were  asked  of  him,  and  I think 


you  said  I will  not  ask  that  question  which 
relates  to  Hertfordshire  or  Suffolk  because  he 
does  not  know.  Up  to  the  present  Mr.  Clare  has 
been  a witness  representing  the  County  Councils 
generally  ? 

Mr.  Fortes  Lanhesier-.  Yes. 

Lord  Welby:  But  bearing  in  mind  what  you 
have  eaid  with  regard  to  his  mot  being  able  to 
speak  for  such  County  Councils  as  Hertfordshire 
or  Suffolk,  you  do  not  think  he  should  represent 
the  County  Councils  generally .P 

Forbes  Lankester : I did  propose  to  show 

you  how  Mr.  Clare’s  principles  would  work  out 
in  other  Counties  where  the  conditions  were  some- 
what different  to  Lancashire,  but  all  the  Counties 
are  agreed  that  the  principles  which  Mr.  Clare 
has  enunciated  and  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
Lancashire  should  be  applied,  and  should  be  iustlv 
applied,  throughout.” 

This  statement  is  incorrect.  I all  along  protested 
against  Bedfordshire  not  being  called.  I desire  to 
refer  to  Question  16,118  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence 
taken  before  this  Commission*,  which  shows  that  the 
scheme  of  compensation  laid  down  in  the  Act  of  1913 
was  the  scheme  of  Sir  Harcourt  Clare  himself  who  in 
no  way  represented  the  smaller  Counties. 

When  the  Bill  for  the  creation  of  Luton  as  a 
County  Borough  was  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee  in  the  Session  of  1913,1  gave  evidence  on  behalf 
of  the  Bedfordshire  County  Council  and  complained 
that  the  case  of  the  smaller  Counties  had  never  been 
p aeed  before  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Committee, 
and  that  the  scheme  of  compensation  contained  in  the 
Bill  then  before  Parliament  (the  Local  Government 
LAdjustments]  Bill)  was  useless  in  the  case  of  Counties 
such  as  Cambridgeshire  and  Bedfordshire. 

61.  Tlio  Boroughs  of  Luton  and  Bedford  have  no 
reason  for  desiring  to  be  made  County  Boroughs  on 
the  ground  of  their  unfair  treatment  by  the  County 
Council  The  two  Boroughs  have  37  representatives 
on  the  Council  as  against  51  representing  the  rest  of 
the  County.  This  is  all  they  have  asked  for.  They 
TOrtainly  have  no  main  road  grievances.  At  the  time 
when  the  County  Council  instituted  its  system  of 

Clerk  of  Luton 

s “A'  *■“ 

“Adverting  to  your  letter  of  the  28th  of 
March,  1899’  as  to  the  contribution  from  the 
County  Council  to  this  Town  Council  in  pursuance 
of  section  11  (10)  of  the  Local  Government  Aot, 
1888,  I am  directed  by  the  Town  Council  to 
mform  you  that  they  are  greatly  obliged  to  the 
County  Council  for  the  contribution  which  of 
course,  they  are  pleased  to  agree  to.  The  Towm 
Council  appreciated  the  liberality  shown  in  the 
case. 

In  November,  1922,  at  the  request  of  the  then 
Town  Clerk  of  Lowestoft,  I sent  him  a full  statement 
explanatory  of  the  Bedfordshire  system  of  rebate 

lettr°te  X ? P 1922,  he  wrote  me  a 

J-etter  in  the  following  terms:  — 

“I  may  say  at  once  that  if  other  County 
Councils  acted  in  the  same  way  as  Bedfordshire 
has  done,  Non-County  Borouglis  would  have  little 
or  nothing  to  complain  of.” 

62.  I consider  that  amalgamation  with  Hiintinc^- 

XnXnW  involve  in- 

- pm  able  difficulties.  The  inclusion  in  this  County 

W compensate 

for  the  loss  of  Bedford  and  Luton,  and  I know  of  no 
other  County  with  which  Bedfordshire  could  be  joined 
Without  similar  difBcuIties  arising. 

The  abjection  of  one  County  to  being  joined  with 
another  IS  not  merely  a sentimental  one.  The  fact 
would  still  remain  that  one  part  of  the  area  had 

Corpoi^ons  (Collins), 
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always  boon  Eedfordsbire  and  tlio  other  part  had 
always  been  Huntingdonshire,  and  there  would  be 
a different  feeling  in  each  of  the  districts.  On 
questions  of  expenditure  or  otherwise  there  wouhi 
be  very  little  sympathy  in  one  district  for  the  other. 
This  is  not  mere  theory,  but  that  feeling  and  that 
difficulty  have  been  abundantly  demonstrated  in  the 
recent  case  of  the  Ouse  Drainage  Board,  which  was 
established  in  1920.  In  that  case  a part  of  Bed- 
fordshire was  placed  in  the  same  area  with  part 
of  Buckinghamshire,  part  of  Northamptonshire  and 
part  of  Huntingdonshire,  and  this  was  found  to 
be  so  entirely  unworkable  that  those  four  Counties 
are  now  clamouring  for  separate  areas  to  be  formed 
for  each  County.  The  Government  has  recognised 
that  the  Order  as  it  stands  is  unworkable  and  have 
recently  held  an  Inquiry  with  a view  to  amending 
the  Order.  . 

Even  if  amalgamation  with  Cambridgeshire  were 
possible  such  a scheme  would  be  open  to  exactly  the 
same  objections.  In  each  case  there  is  further  objec- 
tion that  the  new  administrative  area  would  be  purely 
rural. 


16.626.  (Chairman) : With  regard  to  paragraph  54, 

I would  like  to  ask  you  a question.  You  say : “ Luton 
already  has  autonomy  in  most  of'  the  important  ser- 
vices such  as  main  roads  ” — has  it  autonomy  in 
regard  to  main  roads? — (Mr.  Marhs) : Its  own  main 
roads,  and  it  will  not  have  any  autonomy  over  our 
roads  even  if  it  becomes  a County  Borough. 

16.627.  (Sir  Leiois  Beard) : But  it  has  not  auto- 
nomy over  its  own  roads? — ^We  do-  not  touch  them.  I 
think  it  has  absolute  -autonomy  over  its  Borough  main 
ro-ads ; it  repa-irs  them ; it  deals  with  them  as  it  likes, 
and  then  it  comes  to  us  to  be  paid  for  it. 

16.628.  Your  County  Surveyor  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  your  Council  does  not  make  any  stipulation 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  main  roads  in  Luton  are 
to  be  maintained? — They  have  to  be  maintained  to 
his  satisfaction;  that  is  all.  They  cannot  make  us 
pay  unless  our  Surveyor’s  certificate  certifies  that  the 
roa-ds  are  in  repair. 

16.629.  Then  their  autonomy  is  subject  to  this,  that 

they  have  to  satisfy  a higher  authority? — I think 
there  are  two  views  of  a-utonomy.  I have  looked  in 
-dictionaries,  and  “autonomy”  is  defined  as  “the 
power  of  self-government.”  The  question  irho  is  to 
pay  you  for  your  government  is  a totally  difirerent 
question.  You  can  manage  y-our  own  affairs  in  yo-ur 
own  way.  There  is  also  this,  that  if  they  say : We 

dispute  the  contribution,”  they  can  take  us  bc-fo-re  an 
arbitrator  to  be  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Health. 

16.630.  Quite;  so  long  as  we  know  what  the  limita- 
tions of  autonomy  are? — That  is  so. 

16.631.  (Chairman)  : I think  that  is  quite  clear.  In 
elementary  education,  of  course,  Luton  has  -autonomy, 
and  with  regard  to  police  it  has  its  own  police? — Both 
Luton  and  Bedford  have  their  own  police  forces. 

16.632.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Luto-n  has  autonomy  in 
the  same  sense  that  we  all  have  autonomy  subject 
to  the  Home  Oifioe?  It  is  a very  limited  autonomy 
now,  is  it  not? — I do  not  know  how  things  stand  at 
all  now. 

16.633.  Vou  know  there  are  about  160  Regulations 
oif  the  Home  Office  that  we  all  have  to  comply  with  ? 
—Well,  I did  not  know  that ; I am  alarmed  to  hear  it. 

(Sir  T.iewis  Beard):  Well,  it  is  true;  I helped  to 
make  some  of  them. 

16.634.  (Chairman)  : Then  you  go  on  to  say  that 
higher  education  and  provision  for  lunacy  and  tuber- 
culosis are  administered  in  combination  with  other 
Authorities;  that  has  been  discussed,  I think?— I 
suppose  that  it  is  obvious  what  I mean  by  the  last 
few  words  of  that  paragraph:  “It  is  inconceivable 
that  they  could  be  administered  otherwise,’’  that  is, 
if  they  go  out  from  us  they  will  have  to  go  into  part- 
nership with  somebody  else  ? Take  tuberculosis ; 
we  have  established  -a  very  fine  and  successful  san.a- 
torium.  Luton  sends  its  oases  there.  Supposing 
Luton  says  : “ Yes,  but  that  is  not  autonomy,  because 


we  have  got  to  send  them  to  you.  AYe  would  like  to 
choose  the  people  we  are  going  to  send  them  to,”  and 
supposing  they  say : “We  will  sen  d them  somewhere 
else,”  in  thd  first  place  I say  that  if  they  become  :i 
County  Borough  and  do  not  join  with  us  they  will 
have  to  pay  more  if  they  send  further  away,  because 
our  figure  does  not  include  travelling  expenses.  Not 
only  will  they  have  to  pay  more,  but  they  will  have  to 
induce  the  patients  who  go  in  to  go  further,  and  any- 
body will  tell  the  Commission  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
get  the  consumptive  patient  to  go  in  at  all.  If  you 
send  him  further  than  his  own  County  you  will  not 
only  have  the  patient,  but  you  will  have  his  relatives 
to  talk  to  you.  I think  ©very  member  of  the  Com- 
mission will  agree  with  me  that  in  cases  of  sickness 
such  as  this,  whether  it  is  mental  or  tuberculosis,  or 
anything,  it  is  a very  great  thing  to  treat  it  as  near 
to  the  person’s  home  as  possible.  They  do-  not 
mind  going  20  miles,  but  they  would  mind 
having  their  relatives  sent  60  miles  away  where 
they  cannot  be  in  touch  with  them.  I say  they  will 
be  driven  back.  It  will  be  simply  the  County  Borough 
uniting  with  us  for  the  same  services  that  they  have 
now.  They  cannot  get  it  without  pai-tnership  with 
somebody. 

16.635.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh)  : Do_  you  say  that 
it  is  inoonc-eivable  that  higher  education  should  be 
administered  otherwise  than  in  conjuncti-on  with  the 
County?  There  are  three  things  you  mention,  higher 
education,  lunacy  and  tuberculosis.  While  admit- 
ting that  in  lunacy  and  tuberculosis  Luton  would  not 
be  a sufficiently  large  unit  to  deal  with  those-,  do  you 
say  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  deal  with 
higher  education  ? — Before  the  County  came  in  they 
had  not  -any  higher  education  school  in  the  whole 
place.  Now  they  do  appreciate  that  the  modern 
school  for  boys  and  the  modern  school  for  girls  has 
been  established  by  the  County  Council.  I do  not  say 
that  they  could  not  usefully  use  those  for  the  County 
Borough,  but  then  w©  should  have  to  enter  into  part- 
nership with  them  to  ta-k©  our  Luton  -district  higher 
education  scholars.  W©  should  not  go,  -and  could  not 
go,  to  the  expense  of  establishing  a fresh  secondary 
school  in  the  Luton  neighbourhood  when  this  was 
there  already.  At  present  it  is  our  school  and  they 
are  joint  Go-vernors;  they  control  it  as  much  as  we 
do.  If  they  took  the  school  over  and  paid  for  it  they 
would  then  have  to  make  terms  with  us  to  take  our 
County  eoliolairs  into  it. 

16.636.  But  they  seem  to  make  the  point  that  they 
pay  more  for  their  higher  education  than  the  agri- 
cultural holders  do;  that  while  Luton  is  paying  a full 
£1  contribution  to  higher  education  the  agricultural 
holder  is  only  paying  5s.  Od.  ? — I do  not  follow  you. 

16.637.  The  point  is  this*  : “ In  Luton  the  -amount 
of  agricultural  land  is  negligible.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  tliat,  wiiile  the  Luton  ratepayer  contributes  £1 
to  the  County  rate  for  higher  education,  the  agri- 
culturist (apart  from  his  buildings)  contributes  only 

— T-hat  is  the  law;  I cannot  help  that.  The 
higher  assessable  value  -always  contributes  more  than 
the  lower. 

16  638.  Supposing  Luton  became -a  County  Borough, 
would  not  that  cease  to  operate  ?^  Luton  would  then 
be  only  paying  for  its  own  children,  and  if  the 
County  Council  wanted  to  send  County  children  into 
Luton  for  higher  education  they  would  have  to  come 
to  some  arrangement  with  the  Luton  County  Borough 
Council,  probably  based  on  the  cost  of  providing  that 
education?— I have  been  saying  that  if  they  became 
a County  Borough  and  took  over  our  building  we 
should  have  to  make  terms  with  them  to  send  our 
children  to  our  own  old  building. 

16,639.  But  then  the  terms  probably  would  be  that 
3'ou  would  be  paying  the  actual  cost  of  the  education 
instead  of  the  agriculturist  paying  only  one-fourth  of 
what  the  urban  ratepayer  pays? — I am  -afraid  I cannot 
cope  with  the  question  about  the  agricultural  holding 
man  and  the  urban  man. 


* Sec  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  (Smith),  M.  a9 
(V,  1051). 
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10,040.  (Oluiirman) : I think  the  point  is  this;  the 
iirl)iui  ratopiiyer  is  paying  rather  more  than  the  rural 
7’at(;payor  per  capita  of  the  children  educated,  and 

if  you  took  the  urban  ratepayer  out ? — Of  course, 

it  loads  me  to  this  po.sition,  which  I have  seen  all 
along,  that  if  all  the  Borough  arguments  are  to  he 
driven  to  their  logical  conclusion,  you  would  resolve 
the  connti'y  into  a parochial  system,  so  that  nobody 
should  contribute  to  anybody  else,  as  in  the  old  days 
of  the  parish  Sui'veyors. 

Ifi,04I.  I do  not  think  anybody  was  using  any 
argil  merit;  I think  it  is  only  a question  of  fact? — 
But  I say  that  that  style  of  argument  leads  you  there. 

(Ohah'mnv)  : It  is  not  argument  at  all;  it  is  a ques- 
tion of  fact,  whether  it  is  the  case  that  the  urban 
ratepayer  pays  more  than  the  rural  ratepayer. 

16,(M2.  (Col.  Williams) : You  must  not  forget  that 
tho  Agricultural  Rates  Acts  grants  operate,  and 
to  an  extent  supply  the  deficiency? — I am  quite 
willing  to  admit  that  it  is  in  all'  probability  my 
stupidity,  but  I do  not  know  what  you  are  speaking 
of  when  you  say  that  urban  ratepayers  pay  more. 
T)o  you  mean  pay  more  interest  on  loans,  or  pay 
moi-e  for  the  school  fees  of  the  children,  or  more  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  premises,  or  what? 

(Col.  Williams)  : The  rate  contribution  by  the 
I’urMl  ratepayer  is  less  than  the  contribution  iby  the 
urban  j-atepa,yer.  That  is  to  some  extent  corrected 
hy  tho  fact  that  the  Agricultural  Rates  Acts  grants 
make  up  the  deficiency  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payer. 

(Chn.irma.n) : The  grant  under  the  Act  of  102.S 
makes  _,t  up  almost  lentirely,  and  the  grant  under 

.Smu^L 

(Col.  Willmm..<;) : Not  in  towns. 

16.64, L (Sir  Lewis  Beard) ; May  I ask  a question 

uoiut'p  At  *"^fculo6is,  just  to  clear  up  a 

poiiit.P  At  the  present  time  I take  it  that  your  in- 
stitution for  tuberculosis  has  been  provided  by  the 

snIuS  tb”r  present"  con! 

St  tilted,  th.at  IS  to  say,  on  the  rateable  value  of  the 

IV hole  County  including  these  Boroughs.  Provision 
IS  made  for  it  as  for  every  County  purpose  which  is 
di, urged  on  the  rates  of  the  whole  County;  it  includes 

16  -i.  charge, 

r rlr  I '■  County  service ?-Yes 

' ml  o!  +i'®  Tuberculosis 

uihcei,  iiiidei  the  instructions  of  his  Committee  de- 

iiettn,  accommodation  will  allow,  which 

n,!t?~Y<ir  ’ 'vhich  .are 

vvwe  t!f'o-o^oii/'!''d°^^^''  supposing  that  Luton 

vvoio  togo  out  and  become  a County  Borouo-h  Luton 

would  then  become  the  Authority  for  this  purpo^e?- 

l'6,6y  And  while  po.ssibly  they  might  find  and 
you  might  find,  the  most  advantageous  thin  ”ias  to 

rinitmi  ‘™?h"'T  b " Committee 

Initoii  and  the  Tuberculosis  Officer  of  Luton  who 

would  determine  which  person  should  go  P— Well  I 
suppose  so.  ' iiCiL  i 

would  be  a little  more  control  by  Luton  - T am  no+ 
crgniiig  it  lafc  all.P— I follow.  ’ 

16,649.  In  those  circumstances,  it  would  be  rather 

the  officer  who  d,;;*  that. 


16, w2.  Well,  it  would  be  in  one  case  a Luton  officer 
and  in  the  other  case  a County  officer? — Yes.  I 

.should  not  think  they  would  make  a Borough  a 
County  Borough  to  give  them  that  privilege  alone. 

16.653.  I am  not  suggesting  that  they  would.  I 

am  trying  to  get  facts;  I do  not  want  to  argue 
anything  at  present? — ^Well,  I am  entirely  in  agree- 
ment with  you.  “ 

16.654.  The  Luton  officer  would  probably  have  lus 
office  in  Luton? — ^Well,  he  might  have  an  office  in 
Luton,  I suppose;  he  would  also  have  one  at  the 
sanatorium  if  they  had  got  one. 

16.655.  I am  assuming  that  the  arrangement  that 
we  all  agree  would  be  the  sensible  one  would  be  made, 
and  they  would  try  and  arrange  with  you,  and  you’ 
no  doubt,  would  be  able  to  arrange  with  them,  that 
they  should  go  to  your  sanatorium.  That  sanatorium 
is  a purely  Bedfordshire  sanatorium;  it  is  not  joined 
with  anybody  else?— Oh,  no;  absolutely. 

16,666.  The  charge  would  be  rather  different?  At 
present,  I take  it,  the  dharge  is  made  to  the  tuber- 
culosis funds  of  the  County  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  people? — Yes. 

16,657.  And,  of  course,  that  charge  at  present  is 
uniform  for  the  whole  County.? — Yes. 

16,668.  If  Luton  bad  gone  out  there  would  have 
been  an  adjustment  of  capital;  they  would  have  left 
you  with  the  tHiing  and  left  the  capital  in  your  hands? 
— Yes. 

16.659.  There  would  be,  of  course,  a higher  charge 

to  Luton  than  to  other  people?— Yes.  I am  in 

Ignorance  on  this  point,  and  you  have  considerable 
knowledge  about  financial  adjustments.  If  they  went 
out  and  they  left  us  with  the  sanatorium,  would  not 
they  claim  compensation  from  us  for  the  buildin-r  to 
which  they  had  contributed  and  no  longer  wanted? 

16.660.  I am  sure  I do  not  know.?— I think  you 
have  a suspicion  on  the  subject. 

(Mr.  Turion):  The  pauper  lunatics  at  the 

Bedfordshire 

to  the  Three  Counties  Asylum?— Yes. 

16,662.  Three  Counties  are  provided  for  there?— 
shire  Bedfordshire  and  Huntingdon- 

started  it  Hertfordshire  had 
® biggest  share.?— Huntingdon  always  had  the 
smallest.  Some  few  years  ago  Hertfordshire  built 
another  asylum  in  their  own  County,  and  then  they 
ai ranged  to  sell  a lot  of  their  beds  to  us.  and  now 
wo  are  the  dominant  partner. 

tbo^T^^ti  ^ilbng  to  sell  it  to 

the  London  County  Council.  I remember  going  down 

on  behalf  of  the  Asylums  Committee  for  the  purpose 
of  biiymg  it?-That  is  too  long  a story  to  ^o  iZ 

would  negotiations  which 

^anSss  ® because  he  knows  the  circum- 

16,665.  Mine  -was  a very  serious  negotiation  ?— It 
was  3ust  about  that  time  that  Hertfordshire  got  into 
touch  with  us  on  this  question  of  what  waf  to  be 

agree- 

since’then.  Perfectly  smoothly 

dals’^ffom^*  satisfactory  asylum  in  those 

+ any  point  of  view?— It  was  a perfectly 

!oiisB+'’  '^ad  a satisfactorily 

CO  mtituted  Visiting  Committee.  There  were  two  or 

eve!!thin"  obstructed 

seS  efentuZ  b^“  sZ 

myself  by  Sir  Charles  Longmore  and 

ti-if’ +f  ■ *bat  lunacy  ques- 

tion,  there  IS  a very  small  point  that  I want  to  clear 

Zbnrl+tpZZi^"'".  Lunacy 

nf  fK  Ti^'  "tliat  IS  SO,  by  virtue  of  being  one 

+L  T specified  in  the  Fourth  Schedule  to 

them  for 

the  time  being  by  arrangement. 

them  ?-yJ"  arrangement  with 
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16.669.  I thought  they  took  their  own  beds  in  the 
Thri  Counties  Asylum  P—Well,  we  provide  the 
asylum  accommodation. 

16.670.  You  mean  .at  the  Three  Counties  Asylum?— 
Yes. 

16.671.  But  as  a Lunacy  Authority  they  have  repre- 
sentation on  the  Visiting  Committee? — ^You  wifi  check 
me  if  I am  wrong;  hut  I think  they  could,  if  they 
thought  fit,  provide  their  own  asylum  accommodation. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  is  what  I mean. 

16.672.  (Chairman) : Then  in  paragraph  55  you 
.say  : “ Luton  admittedly  pays  more  to_  the  County 
than  she  receives  from  it.”  We  have  discussed  that 
point? — Yes,  there  is  no  dispute  about  that  at  all. 

16  678.  Then  you  give  ,ue  the  figures.  We  have 
dealt  with  paragraph  56,  small  holdings.  Then  you 
say  in  paragraph  57 : “ Except  for  the  fact  that 
Luton  possesses  a population  of  50,000  the  grounds 
for  making  Luton  a County  Borough  are  entirely 
insufficient.”  Of  course,  that  is^  an  argument  to  he 
put  before  the  proper  tribunal  if  there  is  an  appli- 
cation, is  it  not? — Yes.  I would  rather  that  your 
Lordship  had  read  the  last  part  of  the  paragraph 

than  the  first.  . j 

16,674.  I have  read  that  too,  but  I have  not  read 
it  aloud.  We  have  had  that  question  of  the  disad- 
vantages?—" The  disadvantages  to  Luton  of  remain- 
ing wHhin  the  County  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
injury  to  the  County  if  Luton  be  made  a County- 

Borough.”  i f -f 

16,676.  “ This  applies  with  even  greater  torce  it 
Bedford  is  also  made  a County  Borough?  ” That  is  a 
question  of  the  cumulative  effect  of  -a  niimlDer  of 
County  Boroughs  being  created  in  the  County? — 
Yes ; it  is  only  two  that  are  possible  in  Bedfordshire. 

16.676.  But  we  have  heard  of  it  in  other  Counties 
where  there  may  be  two  or  three?  Yes.  I am 
authorised  bv  the  Clerk  of  the  Cambridgeshire  County 
Council,  who  has  of  course  gone  through  my  memoran- 
dum, to  say  that  that  may  be  adopted  as  the  case  of 
Cambridgeshire  also.* 

16.677.  Then  you  say  in  paragraph  58:  JNo  case 

has  OTer  arisen  where  the  constitution  of  a County 
Borough  would  leave  the  County  in  the  possession  of 
a merely  rural  area?  ” — I do  say  so. 

16,678  That  is  right? — That  is  fact. 

16,679.  Then  you  refer  in  paragraph  59  to  this 
other  point  which  is  made  by  Mr.  Dent,  the  value 
of  the  services  of  the  Luton  and  Bedford  members  ?— 

I have  very  little  knowledge  of  other  Counties,  but 
in  Bedfordshire  it  is  a very  practical  point.  I s:hould 
be  very  reluctant  indeed  in  my  time  to  see  us  de- 
prived of  the  services  of  the  Luton  men  who  are  on 
our  Council  now.  Mr.  Keens,  who  is  beoonung  well 
known,  is  now  the  Member  for  the  Aylesbury  Division. 
He  is  an  Accountant,  and  he  is  the  Chairman  of  our 
Einance  Committee.  I do  not  hesitate  for  a moment 
to  say  that  he,  and  not  only  he  by^  any  means,  but 
other's  also,  are  invaluable.  They  give  business  ..one 

to  the  Council.  ■ , 

16  680.  Then  we  come  to  paragraph  60,  the  ques- 
tion’of  financial  adjustment.  Mr.  Keen  h^  given 
us  a great  deal  of  evidence  on  this  point?— Yes. 

16  681.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  that?  ihere 
are  several  things  I want  to  say  on  this  paragraph. 

16  682.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : This  is  where  your  statement 
com4  in  about  your  being  oppressed  by  the  larger 
interests  before  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Committee? 
—Yes  I want  to  deal  with  that.  May  I refer  you 
first  of  all  to  your  proceedings?  In  Sir  Da,vid  Brooks  s 
evidence,  at  Question  14,484, t Sir  Hyland  Adkins 
asked  ■ “ And  in  the  case  which  I gave  you,  the  case 
which'  has  been  most  before  this  Commission  and 
before  the  public  for  many  years,  the.se  remnants  of 
the  two  Counties  would  either  have  to  join  tiny  rural 
Counties,  like  the  Isle  of  Ely  and  Huntingdonshire, 
or  they  would  have  to  be  annexed  to  Counties  whose 
centres  were  many  miles  away,  like  Northamptonshire 
or  Buckinghamshire  or  Hertfordshire.  Do  you 

* See  County  Councils  Association  (Marks),  M.  34  (JY,  8.3H- 
t Sec  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  (Brooks),  «. 
14,484  (IV,  895). 
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seriously  think  that  it  is  consistent  with  good  govern- 
ment that  the  difference  between  a Non-County 
Borough  and  a County  Borough— ivliich  only  affects 
certain  of  ite  activities,  you  know — that  that  differ- 
ence, when  applied  to  Cambridge,  Luton,  and  Bedford, 
sihould  he  a sufficient  justification  for  leaving  the  rest 
of  those  two  Counties  unable  to  administer  themselves 
and  having  to  be  tied  on  to  other  Counties  many 
miles  away?  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a serious 
solution  of  the  difficulty?”  and  Sir  David  Biooks 
replied  " Well,  you  are  putting  to  me  a specific  case, 
and  I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  it  to  be 
able  to  give  you  an  answer.  It  may  be,  in  the  case 
which  you  have  put  to  me,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  these  towns  as  Boroughs  than  to  convert  them 
into  County  Boroughs,  in  the  special  circumstances 
which  you  have  named,  but  I could  not  properly 
answer  the  question  without  knowing  all  the  facts  and 
details.”  Then  Sir  B,ohert  Fox,  in  answer  to 
Question  7,442f  that  “ It  might  make  it  exceedingly 
difficult  for  the  County  Council  of  Cambridgeshire  to 
carry  it  on  if  Cambridge  were  taken  away,”  said 
“ Yes.”  Those  are  admissions  by  Borough  repre- 
sentatives. 

16,683.  (Chairman) ; I remember  those  two  refer- 
ences, and  I remember  the  suggestion  that  there 
should  be  an  amalgamation  of  Counties.  We  are 
familiar  with  the  point  ?— Then  I wish  to  refer  to  the 
Thirtieth  Day,  where  Sir  Lewis  Beard,  questioning 
Mr.  Arthur  Collins,  and  quoting  from  Sir  Harcourt 
Clare’s  evidence  before  the  Devonshire  Committee, 
spoke  of  a deputation  to  the  Prime  Minister.  I was 
one  of  the  deputation.  Sir  Lewis  said:§  “It  was  a 
deputation  to  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Asquith)  with 
regard  to  Luton  and  Cambridge?”  and  Mr.  Collins 
replied  “ Yes.  The  Act  of  1913  was  the  Act  to 
which  learned  counsel  was  referring  when  he  said, 

‘ Did  not  you  form  one  of  a deputation  to  try  and  get 
that  altered?’  Sir  Harcourt  Clare  replied,  ‘ Not  that 
I am  aware  of.  I may  say  that  the  Act  was 
practically  founded  on  a scheme  I prepared  and  1 
really  carried  it  myself  through  the  Joint  Committee 
appointed  to  consider  it.’  ” That,  I submit,  is  very 
important,  when  yon  read  the  indented  part  of  my 
paragraph  60,  because  it  shows  wihat  I submit  is  an 
indisputable  fact,  and  that  was  that  Sir  Harcourt 
Clare  in  no  way  represented  the  smaller  Counties 
when  he  was  before  Mr.  Asquith.  I have  got  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  here.  I am  going  to  deal 
afterwards  with  the  fact  that  he  did  not  represent 
us,  but  even  if  he  did,  he  said:  “ Whatever  financial 
adjustment  a County  Council  gets,  it  is  always  a dead 
loss  to  them  of,  roughly  speaking,  half  the  income 
taken  away  from  them  in  the  result.”  I am  reading 
this  because  this  is  the  utterance  of  a gentleman  who 
is  quoted  against  us  as  having  been  of  opinion  that 
the  Local  Government  (Adjustments)  Act 

16,684.  We  understand  that  you  disagree  with 
that;  perhaps  you  would  give  ns  your  reasons  for  dis- 
agreement?— I am  going  to  tell  you  Mr.  Clare  s 
reasons  which  he  states  here. 

16,686.  We  have  had  all  that,  of  course,,  before?— 
Yon  cannot  have  had  this  before. 

16.686.  I ihink  we  are  familiar  with  these  matters? 
—Of  what  he  said  at  the  deputation  to  Mr.  Asquith  ? 

16.687.  We  have  heard  about  that? — If  you  do  not 
wish  me  to  read  it,  I will  not  do  so. 

16.688.  We  are  quite  ready  to  hoar  it  again? — He 

said’:  “ Whatever  financial  adjustment  a County 

Conncil  gets,  it  is  always  a dead  loss  to  them  of, 
roughly  speaking,  half  the  income  taken  away  from 
them  in  the  result.  It  is  called  compensation,  and  to 
a certain  extent  it  is;  but  it  is  a diminution,  and 
a very  large  diminution,  and  in  many  cases  a serious 
loss.  [The  Prime  Minister.)  Wliy  is  that?  (Mr. 
Clare.)  For  this  reason,  that  where  you  lose  a per- 
manent income  and  get  anything  less  than  30  years' 
purchase- paid  for  it,  the  income  on  the  money  in- 
vested will  produce  something  less  than  your  annual 

+■  See  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  (Pox),  Q-  7442 

^ S See  Association  of  Municipal  Corpoi'ationB  (Collins),  Q. 
.1G;i17-8  (1V,'_984). 
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lo.ss.  Under  the  new  provision  for  financial  adfust- 
ments  made  hy  the  .Joint  Committee,  roughly 
.speaking  15  year.s’  purchase  is  given  for  a permanent 
lo.ss.  Tho  effect  of  that  is,  therefore,  that,  where  you 
lose  £100  of  income  you  get,  roughly  .speaking,  as  a 
result  of  the  investment,  £50  in  return.  (The  T'rime 
Minister.)  You  do  not  expect  to  he  in  exactly  the 
.same  position  after  you  have  parted?  (Mr.  Clare.) 
No.  I am  not  at  all  grumhling  at  the  financial  posi- 
tion; hut  I do  say  that  the  financial  position  is  not 
compensation  for  the  County  Council.”  He  was 
there  speaking  of  the  great  Counties  which  recover 
themselves  in  a few  years,  and  was  not  .speaking  for 
the  .small  Counties  who  can  never  recover.  May  I refer 
you  again  to  paragraph  60  of  my  memorandum,  with 
regard  to  what  Lord  Welhy  said?  Lord  Welby 
pointed  out  that  Sir  Harcourt  Clare  could  not  be 
said  to  he  repre.senting  the  small  Counties,  and  he 
did  not,  and  I desire  to  reneat  orally  what  I referred 
to  in  my  memorandum,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  within 
my  own  knowledge  tliat  he  did  not  represent  the 
minor  Counties.  I was  selected  to  represent  the 
minor  Counties,  hut  having  got  a scheme  of  com- 
pensation under  which  the  greater  Counties  would 
get  compensation  which  would  tide  them  over  until 
they  recovered,  the  small  Counties  were  lost  sight  of 
altogether.  I was  never  consulted;  none  of  the  repre- 
sentatives were.  I had  attended  every  consultation 
with  counsel  on  the  matter,  and  then  I was  told : 

“ Welh  we  have  got  terms  which  suit  us,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  call  the  minor  Counties.”  I emphatically 
state  that  the  position  of  the  minor  Counties,  and  the 
effect  which  this  scheme  of  compensation  would  have 
on  minor  Counties  such  as  Cambridgeshire  and 
Bedfordshire,  was  never  before  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire’s Committee  at  all. 

16,689.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I suppose  the  case  for 
the  County  Councils  was  in  the  hands  of  a Com- 
mittee, was  it,  or  who  managed  it  ? Against  whom  is 
your  complaint  ?--My  complaint  is  that  I attended 
all  the  consultations  with  counsel,  and  I was  never 
given  an  opportunity  of  protesting,  and  Mr.  Clare 
says  he  carried  it  on  his  own  shoulders. 


16,699.  Yes,  he  did? — It  suited  him;  it  suited 
Lancashire  at  that  time,  and  the  other  big  Counties: 
hut  the  fact  that  there  would  be  Counties  that  could 
never  recoup  themselves,  could  never  tide  over,  and 
never  come  back  to  their  old  assessable  value,  was 
never  in  anybody’s  mind. 

1’6,G91.  (Mr.  Tjloyd) : No  special  case  was  made  of 
tho  smaller  Counties  as  distinct  from  the  larger  ones? 
— That  is  what  I say. 

16,692.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Mr.  dare,  as  he  then 
was,  wa.s  the  only  witness  for  the  County  Councils?— 
Yes.  Sii  Haicourt  Clare  and  I were  bosom  friend.s' 
we  belonged  to  the  same  club, and  I was  at  him 
tooth  and  nail  continually  after  that  for  having  let  us 
down.  He  simply  laughed  and  declined  to  argue  the 
question.  I asked  him  ; “ What  are  we  going  to  do  if 
they  take  Luton  away  and  Bedford  away?”  and  he 
had  no  answer.  They  had  not  been  contemplated.  I 
do  not  say  for  one  moment  that  Mr.  FitzGerald, 
who  was  the  leading  counsel,  or  Sir  Harcourt  Clare’ 
or  anybody  else,  meant  to  let  us  down.  We  were  not 
ni  their  minds  as  to  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  us. 
C.an  anybody  imagine  for  one  moment  in  what  way 
wo  are  going  to  bo  compensated?  Other  Counties  are 
getting  .something  that  may  let  them  stagger  on  until 
they  recover,  but  in  Bedfordshire  and  Cambridgeshire 
we  never  could  recover.  I lo  press  most  empnatically 
upon  the  Commission  that  the  compensation  puppose'd 
to  be  obtained  under  the  Act  of  1913  is  absolutely  and 
utterly  useless  to  Counties  such  as  Bedfordshire  and 
t^ambridgeshire. 


16,693.  (Chairman)  ■.  Are  there  any  more  questic 

paragra 

bl?  tins  deals  with  the  question  of  representatic 

^ there  is  much 

tliat.  Then  paragraph  62  is  on  the  question  of  am; 
gamation  with  another  County?— On  the  represen; 
tion  question,  I simply  suiiuiiarise  what  I have  s." 


before,  and  that  is,  that  we  have  given  them  all  they 
have  asked  for. 


16,694.  Then  you  deal  in  paragraph  62  with  the 
Ouse  Drainage  Board?— That  is  rather  an  amusing 
illustration.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  we  should 
combine  with  Huntingdonshire.  Parliament  combined 
us  for  the  purpose  of  the  Ouse  drainage,  and  now  they 
are  deciding  that  it  cannot  work,  and  they  are  going 
to  give  the  Coiintie.s  separate  Drainage  Boards. 

16,69-5.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : When  the  proposal  was  before 
Parliament,  did  you  then  say  that  it  could  not  work  ? 
— 1 do  not  know  that  I did  say  so,  but  the  whole  thing 
was  tentative.  Of  course,  if  the  members  of  the 
Board  for  the  different  Counties  a couple  of  years  ago, 
instead  of  going  to  each  of  the  Quarter  Sessions^in 
the  different  Counties,  Huntingdonshire,  Bedfordshire 
and  Bucks,  and  failing  ignominiously,  if  they  had 
done  as  I wished  them  to  do,  that  is,  reported  to  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  that  it  would  not  work,  the 
Ministry  would  have  done  what  they  are  doing  now — 
held  a public  Inquiry,  have  had  it  demonstrated  that 
it  would_  not  work,  and  arrived  at  a solution.  The 
solution  is  to  separate  us. 

16.696.  (Mr.  Turton) : Each  County  now  is  asking 
for  a separate  Drainage  Board?— Yes,  and  they  are 
going  to  cut  ns  apart. 

16.697.  An  Inquiry  has  been  held.? — Yes. 

16,898.  (Chairman):  Apart  from  any  other  con- 
sideration, you  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  to  join 
up  two  Counties  together  is  an  unworkable  scheme  P — 

I do  think  so. 

16,699.  From  any  point  of  view?— Yes.  I do  not 
know  whether  the  Commission  have  realised  this,  hut 
it  is  a most  difficult  problem.  If  you  are  going  to’tack 
Counties  on  to  each  other  there  must  be  a time  when 
somebody  or  other  has  collared  every  tackahle  County. 
What  is  the  man  out  in  the  cold  going  to  do? 
Besides  which,  there  are  suggestions  that  Huntino-don- 
shire  should  go  to  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  so  should  the 
Soke  of  Peterborough,  or  that  Huntingdonshire  should 
go  to  Cambridgeshire,  or  that  Huntingdonshire 
should  come  to  Bedfordshire.  We  do  not  want 
Huntingdonshire,  because  she  has  about  the  highest 
rate  in  the  £ of  anybody,  and  the  worst  road.s.  '^Also 
that  would  not  compensate  us  even  for  the  loss  of 
Luton. 

16,/ 00.  (Sir  Byla.nd  Adhins)  ; This  proposal  of 
amalgamating  the  Counties  shows  the  last  develop- 
ment of  intellectual  courage  on  the  part  of  persons 
who  are  objecting  to  towns  of  considerable  size  being 
included  in  a County,  does  it  not? — ^I  think  so. 

16,701.  With  regard  to  Huntingdonshire,  while 
Bedfordshire  and  Huntingdonshire  are  on  perfectly 
friendly  terms  in  the  ordinary  way,  all  forms  of  amal- 
gamation, practically  in  every  direction,  have  proved 
to  he  unworkable  .P— That  is  so.  You  gave,  I think, 
when  I was  here  the  last  time,  the  instance  of  the 
Territenals;  that  was  perfectly  unworkable.  Then 
there  is  the  Ouse  Drainage;  there  is  another  demon- 
strati  on . 


16,702.  Is  it  not  true  that  one  of  the  inherent  diffi- 
culties of  County  government,  as  it  now  is,  is  the  geo- 
graphical conditions  of  the  County? — ^Yes  verv 

largely.  ' ’ 

_ 16,703.  And  if  the  idea  of  amalgamating  Counties 
approach  to  the  solution  of  these 
difficulties,  it  would  intensify  the  geographical  diffi- 
culties  which  now  exist.?— I have  said  so  repeatedly. 
^ think  any  question  of  declining  to  recognise  existing 
County  boundaries,  and  planning  local  government 
out  in  areas  afresh  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
present  difficulties,  will  create  difficulties  a thousand- 
rol’d  more  serious. 


has  been  tried  beyond  the  question  of  the  Territorial 
Pottos,  and  so  forth?— I do  not  know  that  it  has  been 
uried  anywhere. 

10-705.  Not  necessarily  in  County  government,  but 
m other  matters  ?-Well,  I know  lots  of  cases  where 
they  dare  not  try  it. 

16,706.  Well,  that  is  to  some  extent  an  answer?— I 
vnow  two  cases  where  there  would  be  bloodshed  if  thov 
attempted  to  enforce  it. 
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16.707.  (Sir  Lewis  Bea/rct) : That  sounds  like  Ire- 
land?  I will  tell  you  a thing  that  has  come  into  my 

mind.  May  I just  crave,  Sir  Lewis,  in  aid  of  my 
theory,  what  about  Todmorden? 

16.708.  I do  not  know  anything  about  Todmorden ; 

I have  nothing  to-  do  with  it? — I believe  the  County 
boundary  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  goes  through 
Todmorden. 

16.709.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : Not  now,  but  it  did 
when  I was  a Member  of  Parliament  for  part  of  it, 
some  years  ago? — Not  now?  Where  is  it  now? 

16.710.  I believe,  if  I am  rightly  informed,  that  the 
whole  of  it  has  been  annexed  by  Yorkshire,  but  I do 
not  want  to  quote  the  misfortunes  of  Todmorden  as 
relevant  to  this  argument? — At  any  rate,  it  must  be 
only  after  many  many  years’  contention  that  they 
soothed  them  down  to  do  it.  I am  a Yorkshireman, 
and  when  I was  there,  if  anybody  breathed  the 
question  of  taking  the  Yorkshire  part  of  Todmorden 
into  Lancashire  or  taking  the  Lancashire  part 
into  Yorkshire,  he  would  probably  have  got  knocked 
down  on  the  spot. 

16.711.  On  that  point,  may  I ask  you  this:  we 
know  that  after  the  Local  Government  Act  of  18^ 
there  were  certain  boundary  adiustments  which  in 
certain  oases  involved  quite  small  towns,  and  occa- 
sionally rural  villages,  being  transferred  from  one 
Administrative  County  to  another? — ^Yes. 

16.712.  Is  it  your  experience  that  even  those  com- 
paratively small  matters  wakened  a good  deal  of  differ- 
ence of  sentiment,  and  were  not  at  all  easy  to  carry 
out  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  all  the  people 
concerned? — That  was  so.  That  'arose  frequently,  as 
far  as  I know,  immediately  after  the  Act  of  1894. 

16.713.  If  that  were  so,  any  suggestion  of  uniting 
Counties  has  passed  from  the  realm  of  reason  to  that 
of  the  hum'orous? — 1 think  so,  certainly. 

16.714.  (Chairman) : It  would  lead  to  a general 
frontier  warfare  all  over  the  country  ? — ^I  think  so. 
Soon  after  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  there  was 
a question  of  rectification  of  boundaries,  bringing  the 
whole  of  the  Union  into  one  County,  and  so  on,  and 
there  was  a proposal  to  take  the  Bedfordshire  town 
of  Leighton  Buzzard,  and  five  or  six  rural  parishes, 
into  Bucks.  This  infuriated  my  County  Council,  at 
any  rate.  They  went  to  the  expense  of  briefing  Mr. 
Joseph  Walton,  who  was  an  eminent  Judge  after- 
wards, and  a team  of  counsel  to  fight  it  at  the  Local 
Inquiry.  The  Local  Government  Board  dared  not 
do  it,  and  they  did  not  do  it. 

16.715.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  said  it  infuriated 
your  County  Council? — It  infuriated  Bedfordshire. 

16.716.  Did  it  infuriate  the  inhabitants  of  Leighton 
Buzzard? — .As  a matter  of  fact,  there  was  a feeling 
by  some  people  in  Leighton  Buzzard  that  they  were 
willing  to  go,  and  I will  tell  you  why  ; the  County 
boundary  of  Bucks  and  Bedfordshire  goes  through 
Leighton  Buzzard  town ; the  Bedfordshire  part  is 
called  Leighton  Buzzard  and  the  Bucks  part  is  callea 
Linslade.  .lust  outside  Linslade  Mr.  Leopold  de 
Bothschild  lived,  and  was  the  squire  of  Leighton 
Buzzard,  and  they  wanted  to  be  in  the  same  County 

' with  Mr.  Leopold. 

1R.717.  (Siir  Byland  Adkins)  : I see;  under  the  um- 
brella of  the  Lord  Bountiful? — ^Yes. 

16.718.  (Mr.  Turton)  : It  is  a fact  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  assimilate  these  County  Councils?  Take 
the  matter  of  inebriates’  homes ; are  you  aware  that 
the  three  County  Councils  of  Yorkshire  endeavoured 
to  work  together  and  did  set  up  a home,  and  found 
that  they  could  not  agree  ?— I _ suppose  that  each  had 
enough  to  do  with  their  own  inebriates. 

(lift-.  Turton) : Well,  they  could  not  agree,  and 

bad  to  clear  out. 

16.719.  (Chnirm,an)  : Have  we  any  more  questions 
to  ask  Mr.  Marks,  or  has  Mr.  Marks  any  further 
nbsei-vations?— There  is  'Onlv  one  thing  that  I would 
like  to  repeat,  and  that  is  that  I sus^est  that  instefm 
of  wrecking  Counties,  as  CamhridjTeehire  and  Bed- 
fordshire  would  be  wrecked,  by  constituting  Counzy 
Boroughs,  the  proper  way  is  to  remove  that  sense 
of  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  Non-County  Boroughs. 


For  the  last  thirty  years  we  have  been  endeavouring 
to  do  that,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Collins,  who  seems  from 
his  evidence  to  know  most  things,  admitted  to  me 
last  week  that  if  all  the  County  Councils  had^  treated 
their  Non^County  Boroughs  on  the  Bedfordshire  lines 
of  policy,  this  Commission  would  never  have  been 
appointed. 

16,720.  (Sir  Lems  Beard)  : May  I just  say,  in  aid  of 
that,  I was  looking  with  great  interest  at  the  state- 
ment in  the  letter  you  have  from  the  Town  Clerk 
of  Lowestoft,  which  you  quote  in  paragraph  61-  The 
Town  Clerk  of  Lowestoft  says:  “ I may  say  at  once 
^that  if  other  County  Councils  acted  in  the  same  way 
as  Bedfordshire  has  done,  Non-County  Boroughs  w'ould 
have  little  or  nothing  to  complain  of  ”? — ^Yes.  What 
I say  is,  that  there  is  no  case  for  wrecking  the  ex- 
cellent system  of  County  government.  There  is 
always  somebody  with  a grievance  that  he  pays  more 
than  he  receives;  but  if  you  do  not  have  that  piin- 
ciple,  you  are  going  to  reduce  the  thing  to  a paro- 
chial system,  as  I say,  where  nobody  pays  a penny 
to  anything  for  which  he  does  not  get  the  actual 
equivalent.  It  is  contrary  to  the  vital  principles  of 
local  government.  An  attempt  is  being  made,  as  you 
know  quite  well,  my  Lord,  to  remedy  the  grievances 
of  the  Non-County  Boroughs.  We  are  out  every  day 
to  remedy  their  grievances  if  they  are  pointed  out. 
On  representation  'we  -do  not  oppose  wliat  they  want. 
They  suggested  a grievance  on  the  main  roads,  and 
we  started  to  relieve  them.  There  is  a Bill  now  being 
promoted,  the  Highways  Management  Bill— I forget 
who  is  backing  that,  but  Sir  Lewis  will  tell  me-- 
which  is  to  give  Non-County  Boroughs  a 
appeal  against  refusals  to  main'  roads.  _ I attended 
a conference  on  that  Bill,  and  I was  misunderstood 
by  some  of  the  members;  they  thought  that  I was_ an 
opponent,  and  I was  there  to  support  them.  I sa,id : 

“ I am  here  to  support,  but  I will  not  say  another 

word.”  j XT,  j. 

16  721.  As  a matter  of  fact,  do_  you  regard  that 
Bill  'as  being  in  legitimate  succession  to  the  action 
of  Bedfordshire?— Yes;  it  is  fairness  a^nd  common 
sense.  Sir  Henry  Maybury,  who  presided,  said  : i 

always  like  to  hear  what  Mr.  Marks  has  to  ^y ; 

1 hope  you  will  go  on.”  I said  : “ I ’^11  not.  Then 
Sir  Walter  Nicholas  came  and  told  me  he  h.ad 
thoroughly  misunderstood  me,  and  he  regrett^  it, 
and  Mr  Nicholson  came  and  said;  “I  have  heard 
of  your  system;  would  it  trouble  yon  very  much^to 
let  me  bave  a memorandum*  on  it?”  I said:  I 

will  let  you  have  it,  but  I do  not  want  you  to  hawk 
it  about,  because  it  is  not  very  popular  with  some 
of  my  friends.”  He  said  he  would  not  hawk  it  about, 
and  he  wrote  me  a very  nice  letter : “I  may  say  at 
once  that  if  other  County  Councils  acted  in  the  saine 
way  as  Bedfordshire  has  done,  Non-County  Boroughs 
would  have  little  or  nothing  to  complain  of.”  That 
would  be  so  if  other  Counties  do  what  they  ought  to 

°16,722.  (Sir  William  Middlelrook) : But  great 

grievances  exist? — I agree,  and  it  is  rather  a bitter 
pill  that  Bedfordshire,  having  done  its  best  for  thirty 
years  to  remove  any  grievance,  and  being,  I believe, 
on  most  amicable  terms  with  Luton 

16,723.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : We  are  going  to  hear 
Mr.  'smith  this  afternoon.  I have  seen  certain  signs 
of  high  temperature? — Mr.  Smith  will  tell  you,  when 
he  comes,  that  there  are  no  better  friends  than  he 
.and  myself;  but  Mr.  Smith  is  like  me;  he  is  a fighting 
man,  and  he  is  going  to  make  the  best  show  he  can. 

(Chairman) : I auite  aorree.  I hope  that  Bedford- 
shire and  the  other  Boroughs  and  Counties  who  have 
co-operated  are  setting  a great  example? 

(Sir  William  Middlelrook) ; They  are  very  ably 

represented.  ■ . , . , 

16,734.  (Chairman) : Your  idea  is  this,  that  if  you 
cut  up  the  County  into  County  Boroughs. and  rural 
areas,  on  the  principle  th.at  people  shall  not  pay  for 
anything  that  they  do  not  actually  receive  back  in 
kind,  you  will  never  get  an  elastic  or  fiuid  form  of 

*Ftcp.  County  Councils  Association  (tjarks),  Q.  l.B,3(!0  (IV,  82!)/ 
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local  government? — No.  What  is  it  going  to  end  in? 
I do  not  know  whether  you  have  had  it  before  you 
often  already,  but  that  wa.s  the  state  of  affairs  under 
the  old  .system  of  the  Parish  Surveyor,  and  that  is 
what  Mr.  Whitbread  was  out  to  stop.  We  had  a few 
Highway  Boards  and  a large  number  of  Parishes 
where  the  roads  were  under  the  Parish  Surveyor. 
Tbe  simple  result  was  that  in  Parish  A there  was  a 
decent  road  and  in  Parish  B an  abominable  road, 
and  so  on.  Our  object  was  to  get  uniformity  of 
excellence  of  maintenance.  I always  say  that  Mr. 
Wiliitbread  was  the  wisest  man  I ever  knew,  and  I 
think  Parliament  thought  he  was  one  of  the  wisest. 
He  saw  th.at  this  must  be  remedied.  He  said  : “ Get 
control  over  it.  But  this  is  going  to  work  hardship 
to  the  Boroughs.  Wait  until  the  thing  has  arisen, 
and  then  we  will  see  how  it  is  to  be  remedied,”  and 
that  was  done  through  the  Committee  of  1898. 

16,725.  (Sir  Sylnnd  Adhins) : I understand  from 
Mr.  Turton  that  the  question  has  not  been  quite  put 
in  this  form,  but  that  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mi.s.sion  have  been  putting  to  you  questions  and 
eliciting  your  view  that  for  good  local  government 
there  must  be  partnerships  so  close  that  you  cannot 
strike  an  actual  financial  balance  in  each  particular 
town  or  village? — I do  not  see  how  it  can  be  avoided. 

16,720.  Ca, sting  your  mind  hack  over  the  last  forty 
years,  and  in  special  reference  to  the  County  which 
you  know  so  well,  has  not  the  inter-dependence  and 
the  inter-communication  of  different  parts  of  the 
County  increased  rather  than  decreased? — Certainly. 

10.727.  That  tendency,  which  was  of  course  at  its 
height  in  the  Middle  Ages,  for  a town  to  live  ex- 
clusively within  its  own  walls,  except  when  it  could 
re.strict  trade  outside  in  its  own  interest,  has  now 
largely  passed  away,  and  people  who  are  working  in 
the  town  or  making  money,  let  us  hope,  in  the  town, 
often  live  quite  a considerable  number  of  miles  out- 
side?— Yes,  in  these  da.ys  of  motors. 

10.728.  Not  only  on  account  of  motor  traffic — that 
is  one  reason — but  apart  from  that,  the  dividing  line 
between  town  and  country  gets  less  sharp  every  few 
years,  does  it  not? — I think  so. 

10.729.  People  who  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
townspeople  have  their  houses  in  places  which  are  to 
all  intents  and  purpo.ses  rural? — Yes,  for  the  reasons 
which  you  have  mentioned. 

16.730.  And  the  rural  people  increasingly  go  into 
the  towns,  not  only  for  markets,  but  they  fall  to  the 
charms  of  the  cinema  in  a way  in  which  they  did  not 
years  ago?  If  it  be  your  view,  with  your  great  ex- 
perience, that  that  intei’-dependence  of  town  and 
country  in  the  practical  spending  of  their  lives  is 
greater  than  it  was,  in  your  judgment  does  that 
strengthen  the  argument  which  you  are  putting  for- 
ward, that  no  part  of  a County  should  be  lightly 
broken  off  in  administration  entirely  from  the  rest  ? — 
I certainly  think  that  it  does.  There  was  one  other 
point  I wished  to  say  a word  on,  and  that  is  on  the 
question  of  the  motor  traffic  from  the  towns.  I do 
not  know  whether  it  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
Commission,  but  it  is  not  peculiar  to  Bedfordshire, 
and  I think  it  must  arise  in  most  Counties,  that  the 
motor  traffic  from  the  towns  is  absolutely  wiping  out 
the  village  shops  ? 

16.731.  (Ghairman) : Yes;  I think  we  have  had  that 
point? — The  grocer  of  the  town  is  supplying,  and 
therefore  it  is  nonsense  to  say  he  only  just  runs  his 
traffic^  five  miles  outside.  I think  Mr.  Collins  dealt 
with  it,  and  said  that  they  never  went  more  than 
ten  miles  from  Birmingham;*  that  may  he  so  in 
AVarwickshire,  but  not  in  Bedfordshire. 

16.732.  (il/r.  Turton) : Is  it  not  the  fact  that  people 
like  Rowntree’s  can  now  send  out  to  small  village 
shops  these  little  cardboard  boxes  of  chocolate  which 
it  did  not  p,ay  them  before  to  pack  in  wooden  boxes 
and  send  by  train? — Quite  so. 

16,73-3.  Ate  not  the  village  .shops  getting  a good 
deal  of  these  things  which  it  did  not  pay  previously 
to  send  out  packed  up  ?— That  is  so.  It  corroborates 
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my  last  statement.  It  accounts  for  the  motor  traffic 
on  the  roads,  whichever  way  you  do  it. 

(Chairman)  : Yes. 

16.734.  (Sir  Tewis  Bea/i'd) : AVhat  is  the  explanation 
of  the  shops  in  the  towns  supplying  the  country  where 
they  formerly  did  not ; why  is  it  th'at  they  are  supply- 
ing the  country  now? — ^Because  access  to  the  shops 
is  so  much  easier  in  the  days  of  motor  cars.  Sup- 
posing you  are  supplying  a shop,  a central  grocer  in 
Luton,  we  will  say.  He  provides  the  grocery  in 
different  villages.  Formerly  he  had  to  do  it  hy 
horse  and  van,  but  now  in  one-tenth  of  the  time  he 
can  go  a much  gi'eater  distance,  and  his  area  of 
supply  is  that  much  enlarged  by  using  a motor;  and 
that  tradesman  now  does  use  a motor. 

16.735.  Perhaps  we  are  not  on  the  same  point?  I 
understood  the  point  to  be  that  the  man  in  the  town 
was  destroying  the  shop  in  the  country,  hut  I rather 
think  your  point  is  that  the  man  in  the  town  is 
supplying  the  shops  in  the  country? — ^He  is  doing 
both.  He  is  snuffing  out  some,  and  he  is  the  whole- 
sale man  for  the  others.  He  is  doing  it  one  way  or 
the  other,  hut  both  involve  the  use  of  my  main  road.s’ 
by  the  Borough ; that  is  what  I want  to  say. 

16.736.  Let  us  look  at  that.  AVe  will  take  in  the 
first  place  the  cases  in  which  he  is  snuffing  the  shop 
out.  AVhy  is  he  snuffing  the  shop  out;  what  is  the 
Cause  of  it? — ^Because  he  can  deliver  at  the  houses  of 
the  people  who  were  customers  of  the  small  shop, 
and  they  can  probably  get  their  goods  fresher. 

16.737.  Now  we  are  getting  at  it.  It  is  an  ad- 
vantage then  for  these  people  to  buy  in  the  town  ? — 
Yea.  Are  you  going  to  say  that  therefore  they  ought 
to  use  the  main  roads  and  pay  nothing,  because  then 
we  shall  begin  to  disagree? 

16.738.  If  you  would  kindly  not  anticipate  my 

questions ? — I cannot  see  what  else  it  is  leading 

up  to. 

16.739.  Perhaps  you  will  give  me  a chance,  and  you 
will  find  out?  There  is  no  compulsion,  of  course,  on 
a man  in  the  country  to  buy  in  the  town,  is  there? — 
The  compulsion  is  that  if  he  wants  it  he  has  to  go 
v/here  he  can  get  it. 

16.740.  If  he  cannot  get  it  in  the  village  shop  and 
can  get  it  in  the  town  shop,  it  is  to  his  advantage  to 
go  to  the  town  shop? — Yes. 

16.741. ' And  he  goes? — Yes. 

16.742.  And  the  town  shop  of  course  gains 
customers? — But  that  does  not  involve  use  of  the 
roads  hy  the  Borough  man. 

16.743.  It  is  an  advantage  to  both  of  them,  is  it 
not? — ^Por  the  sake  of  argument,  I have  not 
considered  the  question,  hut  I wish  to  agree  with  you 
as  far  as  possible. 

16.744.  Can  you  suggest  to  me  any  reason  why  a 
hard-headed  Bedfordshire  man  should  deal  in  the 
town  instead  of  in  the  County  at  his  doors  if  it  was 
not  to  his  advantage? — No. 

16.745.  I do  not  think  he  would.  If  it  is  to  his 
advantage  to  deal  in  the  town,  the  traffic  which  comes 
from  the  town  to  his  house  to  deliver  these  goods  is 
also  for  his  advantage,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  if  he  does  not 
take  them  home  himself. 

16.746.  If  he  takes  them  home  himself  the  grocer 
does  not  send  hie  van  to  take  them.P — No. 

16.747.  If  the  man  walks  or  goes  in  his  motor  he 
goes  over  the  main  road,  and  if  he  walks  he  does  not 
damage  the  road  much,  does  he? — No. 

16.748.  AVhat  I want  to  put  to  you  is  that  this 
traffic  which  you  are  mentioning,  which  comes  from 
the  Borough  to  customers  in  the  County,  is  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  both  parties? — To  a limited  extent; 
it  affects  a very  limited  user  of  the  road. 

16.749.  I thought  it  was? — That  is  the  particular 
case  you  are  taking. 

16.750.  I am  taking  general  cases,  because  I under- 
stood that  was  part  of  your  case? — Are  you  dealing 
with  Ford  vans,  or  are  you  dealing  with  heavy 
motors,  or  what  you  are  dealing  with?  I am  afraid 
I cannot  generalise.  I will  express  an  oiiinion,  if  1 
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can,  on  particular  cases  or  particular  systems,  Fut  1 
cannot  generalise  as  to  all  motor  traffic,  wlietlier  it  is 
beneficial  to  both  sides  or  is  not. 

10,751.  Will  you  try?  In  reply  to  Sir  Hyland 
Adlvins  you  agreed  that  one  of  your  grievances  was 
that  the  motor  traffic  was  coming  into  the  County 
from  the  town  and  destroying  the  small  shops  in  the 
villages;  I am  dealing  with  that  case  and  that  case 
only.  As  to  that,  will  you  agree  that  the  traffic  which 
comes  from  the  town  to  supply  the  big  house  in  the 
village  or  the  small  house  in  the  village  is  for  the 
advantage  of  that  house  as  well  as  for  the  advantage 
of  the  man  who  sends  it? — It  may  be;  I am  not 
going  to  express  any  specific  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

16.762.  It  is  to  your  advantage  to  get  goods  from  a 
shop  to  feed  your  household? — That,  of  course,  is  a 
question  which  does  not  require  answering.  I must 
feed  or  I cannot  live. 

16.763.  Exactly.  I think  we  may  take  that  for  an 
answer  as  far  as  that  goes.  Now  we  go  to  the  case 
in  which  motor  delivery  is  not  destroying  the  small 
shop.  The  grocer  in  the  town  acts  as  a wholesale  man 
for  the  retail  man  in  the  village? — No  doubt  in  some 
cases. 


16.754.  Is  that  traffic  not  advantageous  to  the 
County  as  well  as  to  the  town  ? It  enables  the  man 
in  the  village  to  carry  on  his  business,  does  it  not? 

It  is  an  advantage  to  the  particular  man  in  the 
village  in  the  particular  instance,  but  it  is  nob  an 
advantage  to  the  whole  of  the  County  ratepayers. 

16.755.  I have  not  asked  you  that  question.  I have 
asked  you  whether  it  is  not  an  advantage  to  the  man 
in  the  village,  and  you  say  that  it  is? — ^Well,  you  had 
better  ask  the  mam ; I do  not  know  him ; I do  not  live 
in  a village. 

16.756.  I think  the  Commission  can  say  for  them- 
selves .P — I do  not  live  in  a rvillage. 

16.757.  But  you  have  taken  upon  yourself  to  answer 
for  ])eople  wlio  do? — ^It  is  self-evident  that  the  man 
in  the  village  would  not  got  the  goods  if  he  did  not 
want  them,  and  it  is  an  advantage  to  him  to  have 
them. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard):  Very  good;  I will  take  that 
answer . 

(Chairman)  : I think,  then,  we  have  no  further 
questions  to  ask  you.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  evidence.  Thank  you  very  much 
indeed. 


(The  Witnesses  withdrew.) 


Appendix  LXXX. 


BEDFORDSHIEE  COUNTY  COUNCIL.— MAIN  ROADS— 1893  COMMITTEE. 

Repokt  of  the  Special  Highways  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  and  report  upon  what  action 

SHOULD  BE  taken  TO  REMOVE,  SO  FAR  AS  POSSIBLE,  THE  INEQUALITY  THAT  EXISTS  AND  THE  INCONVENIENCES 
THAT  ARISE  IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  THE  PRESENT  UNEVEN  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MaIN  RoADS,  AND  THE  UNFAIR 
INCIDENCE  OF  RATING  WHICH  THEREBY  RESULTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTY. 


1.  The  Special  Committee  appointed  on  the  27th 
of  February  last,  by  the  unanimous  resolution  of 
the  Council,  have  carefully  examined  the  somewhat 
complex  question  which  was  then  submitted  to  them 
for  consideration.  The  Committee,  having  regard  to 
the  terms  of  the  reference,  conclude  that  there  is  a 
general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Council  to  terminate 
BO  fax  as  may  be  possible  a state  of  things,  as  regards 
the  highways  of  the  County,  which  is  both  unequal 
and  inconvenient. 

2.  The  policy  which  the  Council  has  hitherto 
almost  invariably  adopted,  has  been  that  of  exer- 
cising the  discretion  vested  in  the  Council,  in  a 
manner  favourable  to  the  axiplioations  made  by  the 
Local  Highway  Authorities,  in  all  cases  where  upon 
the  report  of  a Sub-Committee  it  has  appeared  that 
the  road  sought  to  be  mained  virtually  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  section  16  of  the  Highways  and 
Locomotives  (Amendment)  Act,  1878,  subject  only  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888, 
section  11,  which  require  the  certificate  of  the  County 
Surveyor  that  the  road  had  been  placed  in  a proper 
state  of  maintenance  and  repair. 

S,  The  result  of  this  policy  has  been  that  Bedford- 
shire possesses  a very  large  mileage  of  main  road 
(33S  miles)  in  proportion  to  its  size,  but  inasmuch 
as  these  roads  have  been  mained  in  a desultory 
manner,  partly  by  the  sjiontaneous  result  of  the 
law,  and  jiartly  by  the  action  of  the  Quaider  Ses- 
sions and  of  the  County  Council  whenever  an  applica- 
tion from  any  quarter  was  made,  the  distribution 
of  main  roads  is  exceedingly  uneven,  and  carries  with 
it  in  many  cases  a iiroportionate  amount  of  inequality 
as  regards  incidence  of  rating  in  those  Parishes  of 
the  County  wholly  or  in  part  destitute  of  main  roads. 

4.  Your  Committee  therefore  are  of  opinion  that  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  rectify  this  inequality,  and 


that  the  Council  should  consider  in  as  favourable  a 
manner  as  possible  the  cases  of  such  Local  Highway 
Authorities  as  have  for  some  considerable  time  past 
maintained  their  own  roads,  wdiile  contributing  to  all 
the  main  roads  in  the  County.  With  a view  to  the 
adoption  of  this  recommendation,  a Schedule  of  such 
Parishes  and  roads  has  been  prepared. 

5.  It  appeared  to  your  Committee  that,  while  the 
standard  of  excellence  hitherto  required  in  order  to 
obtain  the  Certificate  of  the  County  Surveyor  should 
be  maintained  in  respect  of  the  metalling  and  general 
condition  of  the  hard  road,  when  extraordinary  expen- 
diture is  required  by  reason  of  traffic  or  locality,  the 
Council  should  consider  whether  the  whole  cost  should 
be  borne  by  the  Authority  making  an  application  for 
a road  to  be  declared  a main  road. 

6.  It  is  only  by  an  extended  application  of  the 
system  of  maining  roads  that  the  network  of  roads 
can  be  comxileted  on  which  the  County  Surveyor,  the 
Inspectors,  and  labourers,  are  already  engaged,  and 
the  lose  of  time,  and  consequent  expense  of  manage- 
ment at  iiresent  incurred  in  getting  from  place  to 
Ijlace,  and  passing  for  long  distances  over  roads  under 
local  management,  can  be  avoided. 

7.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  if  it  were 
intimated  by  the  Council  that  applications  for 
declaring  roads  main  roads  would  be  favourably 
received,  and_.  that  in  certain  cases,  the  prime  cost 
involved  in  obtaining  the  County  Surveyor’s  Certifi- 
cate would  be  met  in  some  measure  by  the  Council, 
that  the  apxilieations  from  Local  Highway  Authorities 
would  come  in  more  rapidly,  and  that  the  wish  which 
li.is  been  so  often  expressed  in  the  Council,  that  tho 
ultimate  end  in  view,  that  all  roads  in  the  County 
carrying  main  or  through  traffic  should  be  declared 
and  accepted  as  main  roads,  would  very  nearly  be 
realised.  The  Committee  lay.  some  stress  on  this 
recommendation.  It  has  transpired  during  the  course 
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of  their  investigations  that  there  is  reluctance  on 
tho  part  of  many  Parishes  to  come  forward  to  make 
the  necessary  applications  for  maining  their  roads. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  a want  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  Surveyors,  as  to  how,  and  to  whom,  and 
in  what  form,  the  application  should  be  made;  partly 
owing  to  a mistaken  opinion  that  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance by  the  Council  is  greater  than  by  the  Parish, 
without  any  reference  to  the  standard  of  efficiency  to 
be  maintained ; and  partly  owing  to  a cause  which  has 
already  been  mentioned,  viz.,  that  if  an  application 
is  made,  the  requirements  of  the  Council  as  to  capital 
expenditure  prior  to  the  certificate  may  be  so  heavy  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  the  Parish  to  comply. 

8.  The  County  Surveyor  has  prepared  a Schedule, 
in  which  it  appears  that  about  200  miles  of  road 
remain  in  the  County  which  are  direct  and  important 
communications  between  populous  districts.  These 
roads  might  bo  maintained  at  a cost  of  about  £40 
per  mile. 

'9.  There  remains  about  220  miles  of  road  which  are 
through  communications  between  village  and  village, 
and  whicn  ultimately  lead  either  to  a railway  station 
in  the  country,  or  to  one  of  our  larger  centres  of 
population  in  the  County  or  bordering  upon  it. 
These  roads  might  be  maintained  at  a cost  of  about 
£18  per  mile.  The  total  additional  cost,  should  the 
Council  ultimately  decide  to  adopt  these  additional 
420  miles  of  road,  which,  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of 
the  Committee  goes,  comprise  the  whole  of  the  roads 
in  the  County  carrying  through  trafiic,  would  there- 
fore be  £11,960. 

10.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that,  though  the 
County  Rate  would  be  thereby  increased,  the  Local 
Highway  Rates  throughout  the  County  would  be  pro- 
portion,ately  diminished.  It  is  moreover  improbable 
that  the  whole  of  those  roads  would,  even  under  the 


most  favourable  circumstances,  pass  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Council,  except  after  some  considerable 
lapse  of  time. 


11.  There  is  one  other  remaining  class  of  road  which 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  your  Committee,  com- 
prising bye  lanes,  alleys  or  bye  streets,  and  farm 
roads,  which,  though  public  carriage  ways,  are  blind 
roads  or  cul-de-sacs.  The  Committee  do  not  recom- 
mend that  any  efforts  should  be  made  to  main  such 
roads.  They  do  not  carry  main  or  through  traffic, 
and  their  maintenance  is  in  no  respect  a hardship  on 
the  locality. 


12.  In  the  event  of  the  above  recommendations 
being  accepted  by  the  Council,  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  subject  of  the  additional  supervision  of 
labour  which  the  increased  mileage  would  involve. 

The  efficient  control  of  labour  on  highways,  whether 
under  the  Parochial,  or  Highway  Board  system,  has 
always  been  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  effective 
management,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
Council  is  wholly  exempt  from  this  defect;  but  your 
Committee  believe  that  the  scheme  that  was  adopted 
shortly  after  the  Council  was  established,  has  worked, 
on  the  whole,  exceedingly  well,  and  that  for  reasons 
already  stated,  the  actual  mileage  of  roadway  to  be 
travelled  by  the  County  Surveyor  and  the  Inspectors, 
in  order  to  supervise  the  labour  and  the  due  main- 
tenance of  the  extended  road  area,  will  not  be 
materially''  increased,  and  on  that  account  no  altera- 
■tion  in  the  existing  system  will  be  necessary,  although 
in  some  other  respects  tho  work  of  the  County 
Suiveyoi  and  of  the  Inspectors  may  "be  somewhat 
heaviei'. 


10th  March,  1893. 


W.  Ebanois  Higgins, 

Chairman. 


Appendix  LXXXI. 


BEDB’ORDSHIRB  COUNTY  COUNCIL.— MAIN  ROADS— 1898  COMMITTEE 

Statistics  as  to  Income  and  Expenditure,  and 
Your  Committee  beg  leave  to  report  that  at  their 


first  meeting  they  requested  the  Clerk  of  the  Council 
to  prepare  for  them  statements  in  respect  of  the 
years  ended  31st  March,  1891,  31st  March,  1896,  and 
31st  .March,  1898,  showing;  — 

(i)  The  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  County 
Council  on  General  County  Purposes. 

(11)  The  Contributions  in  General  County  Rate 
derived  from  tho  Boroughs  as  compared 
With  tho  rest  of  the  County. 

Tho  yeais  named  were  selected  for  the  followimr 
reasons ; — “ 


Tho  year  cmhd  SUt  March,  1891,  was  the  first 
iUiancia  jo.ii  which  can  bo  taken  as  representa- 


to  Contributions  derived  from  Boroughs. 

tive  of  County  Council  administration,  inasmuch 
as  the  accounts  of  the  year  ended  31st  March, 
1890  (the  first  financial  year  of  the  Council)’ 
included  items  of  Quarter  Sessions  expenditure. 

The  year  ended  31st  March,  1896,  was  selected 
as  being  an  intermediate  year  between  1891  and 
the  present  time,  and  also  because  it  was  prior 
^ the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Agricultural 
Rates  Act. 

The  year  ended  31st  March,  1898,  is  the  last  com- 
plote  financial  year. 


At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  the  Clerk 
of  the  Council  submitted  the  following  statements;  — 

Statement  No.  1. 

Income  and  Expenditure  of  County  Council  on  General  County  Purposes. 


Year  to 

Balance  of 

Agricultural  Rates 
Grant. 

31st  March, 

Rates, 

— 

Exchequer 

Contribution. 

Other  Receipts. 

Totals. 

1801 

189C.  ... 

£ 

13,464 

2,3,361 

■ £ 
9,998 
10,611 
11,257 

£ 

£ 

443 

£ 

23,905 

1808  

20,451 

3,606 

522 

619 

34,494 

41,933 
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(ii)  Expenditure. 


Year  to 
31st  March. 

Main  Roads. 

County  Officers. 

Bridges. 

Registration. 

Other 

Expenses. 

Totals. 

1891  

1896  

1898  

£ 

17,023 

23,733 

37,161 

£ 

2,204 

2,890 

3,448 

£ 

298 

179 

62 

£ 

295 

425 

332 

£ 

1,195 

2,246 

3,285 

£ 

21,015 

29,473 

44,288 

Statement  No.  2. 


Year. 

From  Borough  of 
Bedford. 

From  Borough  of 
Luton. 

£ 

£ 

1891  

1,752 

1,626 

1896  

3,232 

3,466 

1898  

4,319 

4,603 

From  Borough  of 
Dunstable. 


£ 

220 

437 

579 


From  the 
remainder  of  the 
County. 


£ 

9,866 

16,226 

16,944 


Totals. 


£ 

13,464 

23,361 

26,451 


Terms  of  Meference. 

The  order  of  reference  to  your  Committee  clearly 
shows  that  their  duty  is  to  report  as  to  the  financial 
relations  between  the  Urban  and  Rural  Districts  of 
the  County  arising  from  the  action  of  the_  County 
Council  or  other  administrative  changes  since  the_ 
Local  Government  Act,  1888,  and  does^  not  authorise 
them  to  suggest  any  change  in  the  existing  law.  They 
do  not  consider  therefore  that  they  are  called  upon 
to  express  any  opinion  or  offer  any  advice  to  the 
Council  as  to  the  alteration  in  the  basis  of  contri- 
bution as  between  the  Urban  and  Rural  Districts 
arising  from  the  operation  of  the  Agricultural  Rates 
Act,  1896. 

In  considering  Statement  No.  1 it  is  obvious  that 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a just  comparison  between  one 
year  and  another,  it  is  to  the  table  of  “ expenditure  ” 
that  we  must  turn  to  ascertain  what  are  the  rates 
which  would  be  required  in  any  particular  year.  The 
total  income  of  any  one  year  is  apt  to  be  misleading 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  estimating  accurately 
before-hand  the  exact  requirements  of  the  year;  any 
error  of  estimate  having  to  be  set  right  by  an  over- 
draft in  one  year  and  an  increase  of  rate  in  the 
following  year.  . 

Referring  therefore  to  the  table  of  “ expenditure 
in  Statement  No.  1,  it  wall  be  seen  in  the  column  of 
“ Other  Expenses  ” that  in  the  year  189'1  there  is  a 
sum  of  £1,195,  rising  in  1896  to  £2,246,  and  in  1898 
to  £3,285.  It  appeared  to  your  Committee  in  the 
first  instance  desirable  to  clear  up  this  large  increase. 

In  the  year  1891  the  “ Other  Expenses  amounted 
to  £1,195,  and  practically  included  no  items  which 
can  be  called  abnormal. 

Explanation  of  Column  of  “ Other  Expenses  ” in 
Statement  No.  1. 

It  appears  that  in  the  year  1896  “ Other  Expenses  ” 
included  the  following  items  which  are  not  of  annual 
occurrence,  and  may  be  termed  abnormal  expenditure, 
namely  : — 

£ s.  d. 

Cost  of  bringing  into  operation  the 

Local  Government  Act,  1894  ...  562  0 0 

Cost  of  Triennial  Election  ...  ...  398  0 0 

Offa  Road  Paving 20  0 0 

There  are  also  the  following  expenses 
which  were  not  chargeable  in  1891 : — 

County  Medical  Officer  of  Health  31  0 0 

Shillington  Allotments  ...  ...  46  0 0 

making  a total  of  £1,057,  as  against 
an  apparent  increase  of  £1,051. 


£ 

214 

107 


d. 

0 

0 


311  0 0 
59  0 0 


0 0 


67 

37 


as 

of 


In  1898  the  following  items  of  abnormal 
expenditure  were  included  under  the 
head  of  “ Other  Expenses  ” — 

Prosecution  Expenses 
Cost  of  County  Notice  Board  ... 

Law  Costs  (largely  attributable  to 
the  action  of  Kitchiner  v.  County 
Council) 

Cost  of  preparing  County  Rate 

Basis  ...  

Compensation  to  Hertfordshire  for 
transferred  area  ...  ...  ...  1,300 

and  the 

County  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
Shillington  Allotments 
which  did  not  appear  in  1891. 

These  items  amount  to  £2,095, 
against  an  apparent  increase 
£2,090. 

From  this  statement  it  is  obvious  that  in  consider- 
ing the  permanent  financial  relations  between  the 
Urban  and  Rural  Districts,  this  apparent  increase 
may  be  for  the  moment  left  out  of  sight  as  being 
chiefly  abnormal  expenditure  not  likely  to  recur. 

The  amounts  shown  in  the  columns  “ Bridges  ” and 
“ Registration  ” taken  together  show  no  increased 
expenditure  in  1898  as  compared  with  1891,  but  a 
reduction  of  £199. 

The  only  other  column,  except  that  of  “ Main 
Roads,”  which  in  the  table  of  “ expenditure  ” shows 
any  material  increase  is  that  relating  to  the  County 
Officers,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  year  1898  shows 
an  increase  of  £1,244  as  compared  with  the  year  1891. 

A careful  examination  of  these  figures  has  satisfied 
your  Committee  that  of  this  increase  £1,081  is 
entirely  in  respect  of  officers  employed  in  main  road 
management. 

The  figures  may  therefore  be  dealt  with  as 
follows : — - 

Total  Expenditure  on  General  Account  £ 

in  1898  44,288 

Ditto  on  Ditto  in  1891 21,015 


Increase 


£23,273 


£ 

Main  Road  Expenditure  in  1898  ...  37,161 

Add  proportion  of  “ County  Officers  ” 

as  'above  ...  ...  ...  •••  1,081 


Main  Road  Expenditure  in  1891 
Increase  ... 


£38,242 
..  £17,023 

...  £21,219 


47672 
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Cost  of  County  Administration  (other  than  Main 
Hoads)  has  not  increased, 

1 1 thorcforo  appears  that  of  the  total  increase  of 
P23,273  in  oxpemliture  on  General  County  Account 
for  the  year  1898,  as  compared  with  the  year  1891, 
the  sum  of  £21,219  represents  the  inoreasod  cost  of 
main  road  maiiitenaiico,  the  remaining  £2,054 
having  been  already  more  than  accounted  for  as 
abnoi’mal  expenditure. 

Thus  the  general  cost  of  County  administration 
other  than  tlwrt  relating  to  main  roads  has  not 
increased. 

Exchequer  Contributions  cannot  he  taken 
into  account. 

2.  After  careful  consideration  your  Committee  are 
<jf  opinion  that  the  question  of  Exchequer  Contribu- 
tion cannot  he  taken  into  account  for  the  following 
reasons : — 

The  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  section  23,  lays 
down  in  express  terms  the  manner  in  which  the  Ex- 
chequer  Contribution  shall  bo  applied,  namely:  — 

(a)  In  payments  in  lieu  of  those  grants  formerly 

made  to  Local  Authorities  direct  by 
Governiment ; 

(b)  In  payment  of  the  grant  required  by  the 

statute  to  bo  made  for  Union  Officers; 

(c)  In  repaying  to  the  General  County  Account 

the  expenses  to  which  the  whole  County 
is  liable  to  contribute; 

(d)  If  any  surplus  remain  such  proportion  as  the 

rateable  value  of  each  Quarter  Sessions 
Borough  bears  to  that  of  the  whole  County 
ehall  be  paid  to  such  Boroughs,  and  the 
remainder  shall  go  in  relief  of  the  Special 
County  Accounts  to  which  the  Quarter 
Sessions  Boroughs  do  not  contribute; 

(e)  If  a surplus  stiU  remain  it  shall  be  divided 

amongst  the  various  Urban  Authorities, 

If  it  could  be  shown  that,  but  for  the  sums  ex- 
pended by  the  County  Council  on  maining  roads  to 
whicli  the  Boroughs  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to 
cojitribute,  a balance  would  remain  for  apportion- 
ment— if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Exchequer 
balance  would  be  sufficient  to  render  a General  County 
Rato  unnecessary,  were  it  not  for  the  main  road 
policy  of  the  Council— then  it  might  be  contended 
that  in  ascertaining  the  relative  positions  of  the 
Boroughs  and  Rural  Districts  the  Exchequer  Contri- 
bution must  be  taken  into  account. 

But  as  a matter  of  fact  after  distributing  to  the 
Boroughs,  Unions,  and  other  Local  Authorities  about 
£19,0UU,  under  the  provisions  of  sections  24  and  26  of 
the  Local  Goveiuinient  Act,  1888  (including  pay  of 
If n ion  Officers,  half  the  pay  of  Medical  Officers  and 
Inspectors  of  Nuisances,  half  the  cost  of  pay  and 
clothing  of  Borough  Police,  and  other  items  of  local 
cxpemliture),  the  surplus  of  the  Exchequer  Contribu- 
tion transferable  to  the  General  County  Account, 
only  amounts  to  an  average  annual  sum  of  about 
£11,000,  whilst  oven  in  1891  the  total  expenditure 
amounted  to  £21,016,  leaving  necessarily  a large  sum 
to  1)0  raised  by  rates. 

\oui  Committee  believe  that  there  is  no  County  in 
which  the  Exchequer  balance  is  sufficiently  large  to 
render  a General  County  Rate  unnecessary. 

It  scorns  quite  clear  that  unless  the  Exchequer 
balance  was  sufficiently  large  to  leave  a surplus  after 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  General  County 
Account,  tho  Itxcliequer  Contribution  cannot  bs  taken 
into  account  by  tho  Committee  in  dealing  with  the 
question  referred  to  them,  as  under  the  provisions  of 
the  statute  above  referred  to,  no  Borough  (whether 
Quarter  Sessions  Borough  or  otherwise)  is  entitled  to 
any  share  of  tho  Exchequer  balance  until  after  the 
expenses  of  the  General  County  Account  have  been 
defrayed. 

It  seems  also  clear  that  any  allocation  of  the  Ex- 
chequer Contribution  as  between  the  -Urban  and  Rural 
Districts,  different  to  that  which  has  been  pursued 


hitherto  by  the  County  Council,  would  be  directly 
contrary  to  the  statute,  and  could  only  be  done  by  a 
change  of  the  law,  inasmuch  as  at  the  present  time 
it  would  be  illegal  to  allow  either  class  of  Authority 
to  derive  any  benefit,  other  than  that  directed  by 
section  23  of  the  Act  of  1888. 


Subject  resolves  itself  into  question  of  Main 
Boad  Cost. 

3.  The  subject  referred  to  your  Committee  seems 
therefore  to  resolve  itself  into  the  question — What  are 
the  financial  relations  of  the  Urban  and  Rural 
Districts  of  the  County,  consequent  upon  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  Council  in  maining  roads  and  the 
increased  expenditure  resulting  therefrom  p or,  in 
other  words,  has  either  class  of  District  been  called 
upon  to  contribute  more  than  its  fair  share? 


History  of  Main  Boad  Policy. 


4.  Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question  whether  either  the  Urban  or  Rural  Districts 
contribute  more  than  their  share  of  the  main  road 
expenditure,  your  Committee  think  it  desirable  to 
remind  the  Council  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  adoption  by  the  Council  of  their  policy  in  respect 
to  the  maining  of  roads.  At  the  time  when  the 
County  Council  came  into  existence,  1st  April,  1889, 
there  were  234  miles  of  main  roads;  this  mileage  was 
distributed  with  great  inequality.  In  certain  parishes 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  roads  were  main  roads,  the 
cost  of  which  was  borne  by  the  County  at  large, 
whilst  in  other  parts  of  the  County  there  were 
districts  of  considerable  extent  comprising  several 
parishes  in  which  there  were  practically  no  main, 
■roads.  In  addition  to  the  unfair  incidence  of  rating 
caused  by  this  state  of  affairs  great  loss  of  time  of 
the  officials  of  the  different  Highway  Authorities  and 
unnecessairy  expense  of  management  were  caused. 
As  time  went  on  applications  were  freely  made  by 
some  of  the  Highway  Authorities  for  their  roads  to  be 
declared  main  roads,  but  from  other  parts  of  the 
County  no  such  applications  were  received,  thus 
further  increasing  the  unfair  incidence  of  rating  above  - 
referred  to.  At  the  Meeting  of  the  Council  held  on 
the  27th  January,  1893,  a Special  Committee  was 
appointed 

“ To  enquire  into  and  report  upon  what  action 
should  be  taken  to  remove,  as  far  as  .possible,  the 
inequality  which  exists  and  the  inconveniences 
that  arise  in  consequence  of  the  present  uneven 
distribution  of  main  roads,  and  the  unfair  in- 
. cidence  of  rating  which  thereby  results  through- 
out the  County.” 


cue  conramea 

in  the  Report  of  this  Special  Committee,  the  various 
Local  Highway  Authorities  were  informed  that  appli- 
cations for  the  maining  of  roads  carrying  through 
ti'affic  would  be  favourably  considered  by  the  Council, 
and  this  intimation  resulted  in  numerous  applications 
being  made  and  a very  large  mileage  of  main  roads 
was  created  in  the  various  Rural  Districts.  The 
result  of  this  was  a considerable  increase  in  the 
County  mam  road  expenditure  and  consequently  in 
the  General  County  Rate,  and  a corresponding  relief 
of  the  District  Rates.  Additional  roads  were  also 
declared  .main  roads  in  the  various  Boroughs  but 
owing  to  the  high  rateable  value  of  these  areas  the 
reiiet  thereby  afforded  was  not  commensurate  with 
that  which  resulted  to  the  Rural  Districts  from  the 
maining  of  roads  formerly  under  the  control  of  the 
Ivural  Authorities. 


. - u,  jwci  oivurt^ 

of  Mam  Boad  Cost? 

5.  The  queston  therefore  to  be  considered  is— 

Do  the  Borough  Authorities  at  the  present  time 
contribute  more  than  a fair  share  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the  County  main  roads,  and  if  so, 
to  what  extent  are  they  entitled  to  relief,  and  how 
may  such  rehef  be  afforded? 


MINUTES  OE  EVIDENCE. 
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Glassification  of  Hoads  which  have  been  mained. 

By  tte  instructions  of  your  Committee  a S]pecial 
map  of  the  County  has  been  prepared  by  the  County 
Surveyor  showing  the  whole  of  the  main  roads  in  the 
County. 

In  addition  to  the  234  miles  of  main  roads  which 
existed  at  the  time  when  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1888,  came  into  operation  (and  which  are  coloured 
brown  on  the  map)  there  are  251  miles  of  main  roads 
which  have  been  created  by  the  County  Council  (in- 
cluding those  in  the  Boroughs)  and  w^hich  strictly 
come  within  the  provisions  of  section  16  of  the  High- 
ways and  Locomotives  (Amendment)  Act,  1878,  and 
are  therefore  main  roads  which  the  County  as  a 
whole,  including  the  Boroughs,  is  properly  called 
upon  to  maintain.  (These  roads  are  coloured  blue  on 
the  map).  The  remaining  264  miles  which  have  been 
mained  (coloured  green  on  the  map)  consist  of  roads 
in  which,  although  they  carry  thi-ough  traffic,  it  may. 
perhaps  be  reasonably  contended  the  Boroughs  have 
little  interest.  The  County  Surveyor  estimates  the 
annual  cost  of  these  latter  roads  at  £7,480.  The  pro- 
portion of  this  sum  contributed  toy  the  three 
Boroughs  is  as  follows:  — 

Bedford  ...  ...  ...  £1,387 

Luton  ...  ...  ...  £1,261 

Dunstable  ...  ...  ...  £ 158 

Suggestions  as  to  Adjustment  of  Burden  of  Main 
Hoad  Maintenance  between  Boroughs  and  rest  of 
the  County. 

If  grants  of  these  amounts  were  made  to  the  respec- 
tive Boroughs  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888, 
section  11  (10),  in  aid  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
the  streets  in  the  Boroughs  other  than  those  already 
declared  as  main  roads,  your  Committee  are  of 
opinion  that  the  burden  of  main  road  maintenance 
would,  on  the  whole,  be  equitably  adjusted  as  between 
the  Boroughs  and  Rural  Districts. 

The  sums  payable  to  the  three  Boroughs  for  the 
current  year  would  then  he  as  follows : 


Main 

Roads. 

Contribution 
Sect.  11  (10)). 

Totals. 

Bedford 

£ 

2,166 

£ 

1,387 

£ 

3,553 

Luton  ... 

2,800 

1,251 

4,051 

Dunstable 

353 

158 

511 

Total  Cost  of  Main  and  District  Hoads  in  1898  was 
less  than  in  1891,  and  additional  Grants  to 
Boroughs  would  only  entail  extra  Cost  to  Hural 
Hatepayer  of  id.  in  the  S. 

6.  The  grants  to  the  Boroughs  of  the  sums  above- 
mentioned  would  naturally  throw  a greater  burden 
upon  the  Rural  Districts,  but  your  Committee  desire 
to  point  out  that  from  investigations  which  they  have 
made,  they  have  satisfied  themselves  that  if  such 
grants  to  the  Boroughs  were  made  by  the  Council  the 
ratepayers  in  Rural  Districts  would  be  only  paying 
about  id.  in  the  £ more  in  respect  of  highway  main- 
tenance than  they  were  paying  in  1891;  notwith- 
standing the  large  sums  expended  on  footpaths, 
drainage,  and  other  road  improvements  in  Rural 
Districts,  amounting  on  an  average  to  £1,147  per 
annum. 

In  1891  the  maintenance  of  the  district  roads 
throughout  the  County  necessitated  an  average  rate 
of  6fd.  in  the  £,  a fact  which  your  Committee  have 
ascertained  from  the  accounts  of  the  Highway  Boards 
of  Sharnbrook,  Bedford,  Woburn  and  Biggleswade  for 
that  year,  and  from  the  accounts  of  the  Luton  High- 
way Board  during  the  last  two  years  of  its  existence, 
namely  1878-9  and  1879-80.*  The  General  County 
Rate  ill  the  year  1891,  when  the  main  roads  were 


under  the  management  of  the  District  Authorities, 
but  at  the  cost  of  the  County  Council,  was  4d.  in  the 
£,  but  allowing  for  overdraft  balances  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  year,  the  amount  of  rate  required 
to  meet  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  year  was  34d., 
thus  making,  together  with  the  district  rate  above 
referred  to  in  respect  of  district  roads,  a total  of 
lOJd.  in  the  £. 

The  General  County  Rate  for  the  year  ended  31st 
March,  1898,  which  covered  the  expenditure  on  the 
whole  of  the  roads  mained  up  to  that  date,  was 
(allowing  on  the  one  hand  foi’  the  abnormal  expeudi- 
lure  of  £2,095,  and  on  the  other  hand  for  an  overdraft 
balance  of  £2,293)  8Jd.  in  the  £,  but  there  remained 
a mileage  of  169  miles  of  highwaj's  etdl  unmained, 
the  estimated  cost  of  maintenance  of  which  is  £3,562, 
equal  to  a rate  of  IJd.  in  the  £,  which,  together  with 
the  General  County  Rate  above  referred  to,  would  be 
equivalent  to  a total  rate  of  lOd.  in  the  £ ; and  this, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the.  cost  of  the  Borough 
roads  was  £2,732  more  in  1898  than  it  was  in  1891, 
owing  to  additional  Borough  roads  having  been  mained 
which  previously  were  not  a charge  upon  the  rural 
ratepayer. 

This  comparison  of  the  years  1891  and  1898  may  be 
set  out  as  f ollows  : — 

Year  ended  31st  March,  1891. 

d. 

Average  Rate  in  the  £ levied  by  Local 

Authorities  for  District  Roads  6J 

General  County  Rate  required  to  meet 
actual  expenditure  (including  cost  of 
Main  Roads)  ...  ... 

Total  lOi 

Year  ended  31st  March,  1898. 

d. 

Rate  in  the  £ necessary  to  meet  cost  of 

District  Roads  li 

General  County  Rate  (covering  Main  Road 
Expenditure)  ...  ...  

Total  10 

If  therefor©  the  grants  suggested  in  paragraph  5 
were  made  to  the  Boroughs,  amounting  to  £2, /96,  or 
approximately  equivalent  to  Jd.  in  the  £,  it  would 
bring  the  total  cha.rge  on  the  rural  ratepayer  for 
main  and  district  roads  to  a sum  equal  to  a rate  of 
10|d.  in  the  £ as  compared  with  lOid.  in  1891. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  annual  cost 
per  mile  of  main  road  maintenance  has  been  steadily 
decreasing  year  by  year.  There  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  average  minimum  cost  per  mile  for 
efficient  maintenance  has  not  yet  been  reached,  and 
that  in  a short  time  this  increased  charge  of  in 
the  £ on  the  rural  ratepayer  will  no  longer  be 
necessary. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  your  Committee 
are  not  justified  in  taking  into  account  the  whole 
General  County  Bate,  which  was  raised  for  other  pur- 
poses besides  main  road  maintenance,  but  your  Com- 
mittee would  point  out  that  the  General  County  Rate 
is  a rat©  to  which  all  the  Districts  in  the  County  con- 
tributed both  in  1891  and  1898,  and  that,  as  it  has 
been  shown  that  there  is  no  important  permanent 
increase  in  the  cost  of  General  County  Administration 
apart  from  main  roads,  it  is  justifiable  to  take  the 
General  County  Rate  as  an  element  of  comparison 
inasmuch  as  any  variation  between  the  two  years 
dealt  with  (other  than  that  resulting  from  the 
abnormal  expenditure  explained  above)  must  result 
from  that  part  of  the  General  County  Rate  which  was 
raised  for  main  road  purposes. 


* The  Committee  are  of  oihnion  that  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  the  district  roads  in  the  parishes,  formerly  comprised  in  the 
Luton  Highway  District,  would  certainly  not  be  less  in  1891  than 
in  the  years  above  referred  to. 
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Urban  Districts  are  treated  as  comprised  in  rural 
part  of  County. 

7.  In  considering  the  matters  above  referred  to, 
your  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  inasmuch  as 
the  whole  of  the  Urban  Districts  within  the  County, 
other  than  Boroughs,  were  created  since  the  passing 
of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  and  consequently 
were  not  in  a position  at  the  time  of  their  creation 
to  elect  to  manage  the  main  roads  in  their  District, 
the  best  course  was  to  treat  the  areas  of  those 
Authorities  as  if  comprised  in  the  rural  part  of  the 
County,  and  to  limit  the  inquiry  to  the  financial 
relations  which  exist  between  the  Municipal  Boroughs 
and  the  rest  of  the  County. 


Special  County  Hate  and  Police  Hate  need 
not  be  taken  into  Account. 

It  has  not  been  necessary  for  your  Committee  to 
take  into  consideration  the  sums  raised  by  the  County 
Council  for  Special  County  Rates  and  Police  Rates. 
The  Borough  of  Bedford  does  not  and  did  not  prior  to 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1888  contribute  to  either  of 
these  rates.  The  Borough  of  Luton  contributes  to  the 
Special  County  Rate,  but  receives  from  the  County 
certain  repayments,  and  is  in  no  worse  position,  with 
regard  to  that  rate,  than  it  was  in  1888.  Luton  does 
not  and  did  not  prior  to  1888  contribute  to  the  Police 
Rate.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  so  tar  as  the 
Boroughs  of  Bedford  and  Luton  are  concerned  their 
financial  lelations  as  regards  the  rest  of  the  County 
have  been  in  no  way  prejudiced,  so  far  as  the  Special 
County  Rate  and  Police  Rate  are  concerned,  by  any- 
thing that  has  arisen  since  the  passing  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1888,  nor  indeed  by  reason  of  the 
passing  of  that  Act.  With  regard  to  the  Borough  of 
Dunstable  it  should  be  observed  that  although  the  Act 
of  1888  rendered  this  Borough  liable  to  contribute  to 
the  1 olice  Rate  it  was  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  a separate  Police  Force,  and  its  officers 
were  either  taken  over  by  the  County  or  pensioned  at 
the  cost  of  the  County. 


Increased  Exchequer  Grant  is  applied  in  relief 
of  Hates. 

8.  Although  the  order  of  reference  does  not  direct 
your  Committee  to  institute  a comparison  between  the 
present  time  and  the  days  of  Quarter  Sessions,  yet  it 
appears  to  your  Committee  that  some  explanation  is 
required  showing  what  has  become  of  the  increased 
Exdiequer  Contribution  received  by  the  County 
Council  as  compared  with  the  Government  grants 
foimerly  made  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  and 
,the  Highways  Authorities. 

In  the  Quarter  Sessions  days  the  total  Government 
grant  in  respect  of  the  main  roads  in  this  County 
amounted  to  an  average  sum  of  £4,600.  . In  the  year 
ended  31st  March,  1891,  the  balance  of  the  Exchequer 
Contribution  Account  applicable  to  General  County 
1 111  poses  (and  which  must  be  taken  to  include  the  old 
grant  towards  main  roads)  was  £9,998,  and  in  the  year 
oiidod  31st  March,  1898,  this  balance  was  £11  257 
“ r “^creased  income  to  the  County  Council 

of  £5,498  in  1891  and  £6,750  in  1898,  as  compared 
with  the  mam  road  grante  in  Quarter  Sessions  times. 

Dealing  u-itli  the  increase  of  the  grant  in  1891 
aiiiouiiting  to  £5,498,  J^our  Committee  would  remind 
the  Council  that  in  Quarter  Sessions  times  the  cost  of 
blio  mam  roads  was  borne  as  follows : — 

i Government  grant 
i County 

i District  Highways  Authorities 
but  that  since  the  1st  April,  1889,  the  whole  of  the 
bunion  has  devolved  upon  the  County  Council.  Con- 
soqueiitly  the  i formerly  borne  by  the  District 
Authorities  has  now  become  a County  charge.  This 
i amounted  in  1891  (when  the  main  roads  were  still 

P-ro-w  Authorities)  to 

*-3,933,  which  sum,  together  with  the  cost  (£1,289) 


of  six  miles  of  main  roads  in  the  Borough  of  Bedford, 
not  formerly  chargeable  to  the  County,  practically 
absorbed  the  whole  of  the  increased  Exchequer  grant. 

The  relief  afforded  by  the  Exchequer  Contribution  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  years  1691  and  1898  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  statements  : — 

Year  ended  31sf  March,  1891. 

s.  d. 

Net  General  County  Expenditure  £20,673 
which  (but  for  the  Exchequer  Contri- 
bution) would  have  required  a rate  in 

the  £ of  0 6 

Add  Average  Highway  Board  Rate  ...  0 


Total  1 Oi 


Year  ended  31sf  March,  1898. 

Net  General  County  Expenditure  £40,002  ■ 

which  (but  for  the  Exchequer  Contri- 
bution) would  have  required  a rate  in 

the  £ of  1 14 

Add  for  Highways  then  unmained  ...  0 IJ 

Total  1 2i 


Ihus  in  1891,  had  it  not  been  for  the  increased 
Exchequer  Contribution  balance  the  total  rates  would 
have  amounted  to  Is.  OJd.  in  the  £ and  in  1898  to 
Is.  24d.  whereas  (as  stated  in  pai-agraph  6)  the  actual 
rates  were  only  lOJd.  and  lOd.  respectively,  the 
difference  being  made  up  by  the  balances  of  the 
Exchequer  Contribution  Account. 

Of  course  it  is  quite  obvious  from  the  foregoing 
statements  that  there  was  an  increased  expenditure 
in  1898  as  compared  with  1891,  but  as  has  already 
been  stated  there  has  been  a considerable  addition 
of  Borough  main  roads  which,  together  with  the  sums 
expended  on  footpaths  and  improvements  in  the  Rural 
Districts,  accounts  for  the  increased  expenditure 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  1898  the 
Boroughs  were  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of 
379  miles  of  rural  roads  to  which  they  did  not 
contribute  in  1891. 

Summary  of  Conclusions. 

9.  The  conclusions  at  which  your  Committee  have 
arrived  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

(i)  That  the  Committee  are  not  charged  with  the 

duty  of  suggesting  to  the  Council  changes 
in  the  existing  law. 

(ii)  That  the  General  County  Expenditure  since 

the  time  when  the  Council  came  into  exist- 
ence, other  than  that  relating  to  main 
roads,  has  not  materially  increased. 

(iii)  That  the  Special  County  Rate  and  Police 

Rate  need  not  be  taken  into  account  as 
they  do  not  affect  the  financial  relations  of 
the  Boroughs  to  the  rest  of  the  County. 

(iv)  That  the  Exchequer  Contribution  cannot  be 

taken  into  account  in  considering  the 
financial  relatione  of  the  Urban  and  Rural 
Districts,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  illegal 
to  allow  either  class  of  Authority  to  derive 
any  benefit  therefrom,  other  than  that 
directed  by  statute. 

(v)  That  the  increased  Exchequer  grant  now 

received  by  the  Council,  as  compared  with 
that  received  under  the  Quarter  Sessions 
administration,  has  in  fact  been  applied  in 
relief  of  the  General  County  Rate. 

(vi)  That  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  Rural  Districts 

a greater  proportion  of  highways  has  been 
mained,  than  has  been  the  case  in  the 
Boroughs,  the  Boroughs  of  Bedford,  Luton 
and  Dunstable  are  entitled  to  a greater 
contribution  in  respect  of  the  maintenance 
of  their  highways  than  they  at  present 
receive. 
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(vii)  That  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  burden 
of  main  road  maintenance  as  between  the 
Boroughs  and  the  rest  of  the  County  may 
be  effected  by  grants  being  made  by  the 
County  Council  to  the  Boroughs  under  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1888,  section  11  (10). 


(viii)  That  the  making  of  such  grants  would  not 
throw  any  unfair  burden  upon  the  rural 
ratepayer. 

Sam  Whitbread, 

Chairman. 

10th  January,  1899. 


Appendix  LXXXII. 


FIGURES  RELATING  TO  THE  BALANCE  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  CONTRIBUTION  AFTER  MAKING 
PRIOR  CHARGES,  AND  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  INCREASE  IN  THE  COST  OP  MAINTAINING 
MAIN  ROADS  IN  BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Table  A — Fisures  relating  to  the  Balance  of  the  Exchequer  Contribution  after  making 

Prior  Charges. 


Expenditure  on  Main  Roads,  1922-23  (less  Income  other  than  Grants) 

Ministry  of  Transport  Grants  

Net  Cost  

Section  11  (t)  Grants 

Total  Net  Cost  

So  that,  assuming  that  the  whole  of  this  sum  were  raised  by  rate,  Luton  would  contribute 

£ 

160,771 

38,829 

121,942 

15,776 

£137,718 

£38,827 

But  if  from  the  Total  Net  Cost  (as  above)  

. 

£ 

137,718 

There  be  deducted — 

Exchequer  Contribution  Balance 

21,939 

the  amount  to  be  met  by  rate  would  be  

£115,779 

Of  which  sum  Luton  would  contribute 

£32,641 

Again,  if  from  the  Total  Net  Cost  (as  above) 

.. 

£ 

137,718 

There  be  deducted — 

(1)  Exchequer  Contribution  Balance  

(2)  Agricultural  Rates  Grant  

£21,939 

3,609 

25,548 

the  amount  to  be  met  by  rate  would  be 

£112,170 

Of  which  sum  Luton  would  contribute  

£31,624 

Table 


jj Percentage  of  Increase  in  the  Cost  op  maintaining  Main  Roads  in  the  Boroughs 

OF  Bedford  and  Luton  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Couniy. 


— 

1900-1901. 

1914-1915. 

1922-1923. 

Miles 

of 

Main 

Roads. 

Cost. 

Aver- 

age 

Cost 

per 

Mile. 

Miles 

of 

Main 

Roads. 

Cost 

Aver- 

age 

Cost 

per 

Mile. 

Per  cent. 
Increase 
over 
1900-1. 

M iles 
of 

Main 

Roads. 

Cost. 

Aver- 

age 

Cost 

per 

Mile. 

Per  cent.  Increase 

over 

1900-1. 

over 

1914-15. 

Boroughs  of  Bedford 
and  Luton. 

Rest  of  County 

1 

£ 

26  ' 5,620 

753  34,200 

1 

i 

- £ 
216 

45 

26 

759 

£ 

9,229 

63,296 

£ 

355 

83 

Per  cent. 
64-4 

84-4 

1 

26 

759 

£ 

13,972 

107,970 

£ 

537 

142 

Per  cent. 
148-6 

215-6 

Per  cent. 
51-3 

71-1 
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15  Mmj,  1924.]  Mr.  W.  Smith  (As.sociation  of  Municipal  Coepoeaiions).  IContimied. 


Mr.  William  Smith,  called  and  examined. 


(ChaintiMt) : You  have  given  us  a memorandum  of 
your  ovideuco  wliich  wo  will  go  through  in  the  same 
way  as  usual.  1 need  not  explain  our  .procedure; 
you  have  hoard  the  evidence  this  morning. 

ASSOCIATION  OE  MUNIOITAL  CORPORATIONS. 

Mumoiianuum  of  Evilkncb  by  Mb.  William  Smith, 
Town  Clbek  of  Luton. 

Introductory. 

1.  I am  Town  Clerk  of  the  Non-County  Borough  of 
Luton,  which  apiiointment  I have  held  for  over  11 
years.  For  6 yeai-s  I was  To^vn  Clerk  of  Chelmsford, 
another  Non-County  Borough,  and  for  14  years  was 
Chief  Assistant  to  the  Town  Clerk  of  Colchester,  also 
a Non-County  Borough.  From  1890  to  189S  I served 
in  the  office  of  the  Town  Clerk  of  Cardiff,  a County 
Borough.  My  Municipal  experience  thus  extends 
over  34  years,  31  of  which  have  been  served  in  Non- 
Couiity  Boroughs. 

1 have  been  a member  of  the  Council  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Municipal  Corporations  for  many  years,  and 
a member  of  the  Law  Committee  for  over  11  yeiars. 

2.  By  the  request  of  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations,  1 am,  with  the  Town  Clerk  of  Lowes- 
toft, offering  evidence  as  a representative  of  Non- 
County  Boroughs,  and  I propose  to  confine  this  state- 
ment to  the  following  matters : — 


confirm  the  Orders  for  constituting  Cambridge  and 
Luton  as  County  Boroughs  was  thrown  out  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  has,  to  some  extent,  given 
rise  to  the  agitation  which  has  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  the  Commission.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  for  me  to  make  certain  observations  and 
ooinparisons  which  can  only  be  done  effectively . by 
giving  specific  instances,  and  it  is  better  that  such 
instances  should  be  confined  to  cases  in  which  I have 
definite  personal  knowledge.  I hope,  therefore,  the 
Commission  will  forgive  me  for  particularly  mention- 
ing  Luton,  but  it  is  almost  unavoidable,  as  numerous 
references  have  already  been  made  to,  and  by  the 
Commission  relative  to  the  Cambridge  and  Luton 
cases. 


16,768.  {Chairman) : We  will  take  paragraph  1 
first,  lu  that  you  toll  us  that  you  are  Town  Clerk  of 
Luton  and  of  your  long  experience  in  municipal  posi- 
tions, and  that  you  are  here  to  give  evidence  as  a 
representative  of  Non-County  Boroughs? — On 

behalf  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations, 
yes.  ’ 

(Chairman)  ; Then  we  oome  to  paragraph  3.  As 
you  know,  we  are  not  trying  any  partioular  case;  we 
are  going  into  the  whole  general  question.  Then  we 
come  to  paragraph  4,  as  to  the  creation  of  County 
Boroughs. 


(a)  The  creation  of  County  Boroughs. 

(b)  Some  aspects  of  the  question  of  main  roads, 

so  far  as  such  question  concerns  Non- 
County  Borouglis. 

(c)  Police  forces. 

(J)  Some  historical  information  and  observa- 
tions. 

3.  As  a representative  of  the  Association  of  Muni- 
cipal Corporations,  I am  anxious  to  avoid  giving  the 
impression  that  I am  advocating  the  claims  of  the 
town  which  1 am  serving,  especially  as  the  BiU  to 


A. — As  TO  Obeation  of  County  Boboughs. 

Statistics  of  County  and  Borough  Areas. 

4.  The  statistics  in  Appendix  (A)*  have  been  com- 
piled from  the  Preliminary  Report  on  the  1921  Cen- 
sus, but  I have  added  Acton,  Aldershot,  Blyth,  Gos- 
port, Lytham  St.  Anne’s,  Port  Talbot,  Redcar  and 
Watford  to  the  Non-County  Boroughs,  although 
those  towns  were  created  Boroughs  after  the  Census. 

5.  The  following  figures  and  percentages  are  taken 
from,  or  founded  on,  the  1921  Census:  — 


(«)  England  and  Wales 

(b)  Loudon  City  and  County  ... 

(c)  Other  Administrative  Counties,  in- 
cluding Non-County  Boroughs 
(Note. — Acton,  Aldershot,  Blyth,  Gos- 

port,  Lytham  St.  Anne’s,  Port  Talbot, 
Rodcar  and  Watford  are  included, 
although  they  were  constituted  Boroughs 
after  the  Census.) 

(d)  County  Boroughs  


(c)  All  Nou-Oonuty  Boroughs,  including 
Acton,  Aldershot,  Blyth,  Gosport, 
Lytham  St.  Anne’s,  Port 'Talbot,  Red- 
car  and  Watford  created  since  the 
Census  (and  excluding  Aberavon, 
which  is  incorporated  in  Port  Talbot) 


U ) -'^11  Non-County  Boroughs  exceeding 
5U,0U0,  including  Acton 

(g)  Seven  Proviucial  Non  - County 
Boroughs  exceeding  50,U00  (i.c.,  ex- 
cluding, Acton,  Ealing,  Hornsey  and 
Wimbledon) 


Percentage  of 
Population.  total 

Population. 

37,885,242 


4,483,249  =:  1P834  per  cent. 
20,818,827  =:  ‘54'952  per  cent. 


12,583,166  = 33’214  per  cent. 
37,885,242  100 


4,668,698  = 12'323  per  cent.  = 


682,942  = P802  per  cent.  = 


404,733  = P068  per  cent.  = 


22*425  per  cent,  of  total  population 
of  Administrative  Counties  ex- 
cluding London. 

15*151  per  cent,  of  total  population 
of  Non-County  Boroughs. 


9*569  percent,  of  total  population  of 
Provincial  Non-County  Boroughs. 
8*461  per  cent,  of  total  population 
of  their  Administrative  Counties. 


See  Appouclix  LXXXIII,  pago  1070. 
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15  May,  1924.] 


Mr.  W.  Smith  (Association  or  Municipal  Corpoeations). 


[^Gonfhmed. 


6.  Of  the  82  County  Boroughs  23  (28  per  cent.) 
have  heeen  constituted  since  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1888.  13  County  Boroiighs  (15.8  per  cent  ) as 
undermentioned,  have  a population  of  less  than  60,000, 
four  being  below  50,000:  — 


Varlmmentcmj  and  Local  Inquiry  Procedure. 

8 T'our  of  the  towns  mentioned  in  paragraph  7 have 
applied  to  he  constituted  County  Boroughs  with  the 
following  result ; — 


(1.)  Exeter  ... 
(2.)  Oxford  ... 
(3.)  Bury 
(4.)  Dudley  ... 
(5.)  Dewsbury 
(6.)  Barnsley 
(7.)  Wakefield 
(8.)  Carlisle 
(9.)  Gloucester 


59,608 

57,052 

56,426 

55,908 

54,165 

53,670 

52,892 

52,710 

51,330 


Constituted. 

By  1888  Act. 
1889. 

By  1888  Act. 
By  1888  Act. 
1912. 

1912. 

1914. 

1913. 

By  1888  Act, 


48,927  1900. 

48,848  By  1888  Act. 
40,794  By  1888  Act. 
23,738  By  1888  Act. 

7 The  following  11  Non-County  Boroughs  have 
more  than  the  statutory  population  of  50,000  e^itling 
them  to  make  application  to  become  County 
Boroughs ; — 


(10.)  Burton  upon  Trent 
(11.)  Worcester 
(12.)  Chester 
(13.)  Canterbury 


Borough. 


County. 


Popula- 

tion. 


Percentage 
Increase 
since  1911 
Census. 


Percentage 
of  Popula- 
tion of  Ad- 
ministra- 
tive 
County. 


(1)  Hornsey  . 

(2)  Ealing  . 

(3)  Stockton- 

on-Tees 

(4)  Wimbledon 

(5)  Acton 

(6)  Chesterfield 

(7)  Cambridge 

(8)  Luton 

(9)  Swindon  ... 

(10)  Doncaster 

(11)  Gillingham 


Middlesex 

Middlesex 

Durham 

Surrey 
Middlesex 
Derby 
Cambridge 
Bedford 
Wilts. 
Yorks 
(W.R.) 
Kent 


87,691 

67,753 

64,160 

61,451 

61,314 

61,236 

59,262 

57,075 

54,920 

54,052 

54,038 


682,942 


3-7 

10- 7 
9-6 

11- 8 
6-6 

10- 7 
6-2 

14-2 

8-2 

11- 6 

3-4 


6-997 

5- 406 

6- 797 

8-309 

4-892 

10-473 

45-728 

27-643 

18-794 

3- 582 

4- 832 


Of  these,  4 (Hornsey,  Ealing,  Wimbledon  and  Acton) 
are  in  the  London  area,  leaving  only  7 in  the  provinces 
with  an  aggregate  population  of  404,733. 


1913-14.  Cambridge 
Luton 


1913.  Swindon 


1922.  Donc.aster 


16.759.  (Ghnirman) : You  tell  us  in  paragraph  4 
that’ the  statistics  have  been  compiled  from  the  Fre- 
liminary  Report  on  the  1921  Census,  but  yon  have 
added  the  Boroughs  which  have  been  constituted 
Boroughs  since  the  date  of  the  Census?  ^Yes. 

16.760.  That  is  to  say,  Acton,  Aldershot,  and  so 
forth?— Yes.  I put  those  in  so  as  to  show  the 
present  position  as  nearly  as  possible,  but  the  figures 
remain  the  same. 

16  761.  Paragraph  5 deals  -with  figures,  I think,  and 
paragraphs  6 and  7 are  all  statements  of  fact.?—! 
want  to  point  out,  on  paragraph  6,  that  there  are  -3 
County  Boroughs  which  have  been  constituted  since 
3888,  and  that  13  were  created  in  the  twenty  yeais 
after  tlie  Act. 

16,762.  Yes,  we  have  had  that?— 13  in  twenty  yeare. 
With  regard  to  the  other  10,  that  is  right  up  to 

1915 . ^ „ 

16  763.  I think  we  have  got  that  information. 
Yes.’  I have  a point  on  it  though;  I had  not  quite 
finished  what  I wanted  to  say  about  that.  1 shoul 
like  to  point  out  that  in  the  twenty-six_  years 
1889  when  the  Act  came  into  operation,  and  1910, 
when  the  last  Borough  was  created  a County  Borough, 
the  average  was  less  than  one  per  annum. 


Provisional  Order  made. 
Confirming  Bill  passed  in  1914 
by  Commons  Committee,  and 
thrown  out  by  the  Commons. 
Application  for  Provisional 
Order  refused  after  Local 
Inquiry. 

Provisional  Order  made. 
Confirming  Bill  passed  by 
Commons,  but  thrown  out  by 
Select  Committee  of  House 
of  Lords. 

In  connection  with  the  1913-14  proceedings  a uovel, 
invidious  and  exceptional  procedure  was  ad^te  . 

The  Bill  to  confirm  the  Cambridge,  Luton  and  Wake- 
field Orders  was  thrown  out  in  1914,  as  above  stated, 
but  a fresh  Bill  to  confirm  the  Wakefield  Order  was 
introduced  in  the  same  Session,  and  passed,  thongh 
that  City  had,  at  that  time,  the  smallest  population 
of  the  three  towns,  and  has  now  (ten  years  later)  a 
population  of  only  52,892. 

9.  Until  1914  Parliament  confirmed,  without  ques- 
ition,  every  Provisional  Order  constituting  a County 
Borough,  and  in,  and  since,  that  year,  have  consti- 
tuted the  following  County  Boroughs:  — 

Present 

Population.  Constituted. 

Wakefield  ...  52,892  1914.  Provisional  Order. 

Bast  Ham  ...  143,304  1914.  Private  Act 

Darlington  ...  65,866  1915.  Provisional  Order. 

10.  The  Boroughs  which  have  the  requisite  popu- 
lation, and  are  otherwise  primd  facie  qualified  (as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  Provisional  Orders  were  made 
in  three  cases),  are  much  disturbed  by  the  attitude 
which  Parliament  has  taken  up,  and  consider  that 
they  have  not  had  fair  treatment.  They  strongly 
feei  and  submit,  with  the  greatest  possible  respect, 
that  Parliament  is  not  an  appropriate  body  to  deal 
with  merits  of  applications  : — 

(o)  to  create  a County  Borough ; 

(5)  to  extend  a Borough; 

because  the  Houses  themselves  have  not  before  -them, 
when  deciding  the  matter,  the  essential  details  ot 
the  evidence  which  has  been  previously  given,  at 
heavy  expense,  at  the  Local  Inquiry  and  before  the 
Committees  of  the  Houses.  Frequently  the  time 
available  for  discussion  in  the  House  is  so  limited  as 
to  make  it  impossible  for  the  case  on  each  side  to  be 
adequately  debated.  The  “ Parliamentary  Debates 
of  26th  March,  1914  (columns  647  to  690),  Aow  that 
the  discussion  on  the  Cambridge,  Luton  and  Wakefield 
applications  lasted  three  hours,  and  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  time  was  taken  up  with  the  Cambridge 
and  Wakefield  cases. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Bedfordshire  County  Council  has 
voluntarily  stated  in  his  evidence*  that  the  Bill  con- 
firming the  Cambridge  and  Luton  Orders  was  thro-wn 
out  on  Third  Reading  “ through  other  influences. 

The  Boroughs  also  contend  that  the  interests 
involved  are  not  of  such  a character  as  to  invoke 
the  protection  of  Parliamentary  confirmation. 

11.  The  Commission  are  aware  that  a Municipal 
Corporation  is  created  by  Charter  granted  by  the 
Crown  on  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council  after  a 
Local  ’inquiry  is  held,  and  without  reference  to 

It  seems  to  be  incongruous  that  a district  (not 
necessarily  an  existing  local  pvernment  area)  can 
be  created  a Borough  without  Parliamentary 
sanction,  and  yet,  afterwards,  it  cannot  be  extended 
one  yard  without  such  sanction,  even  if  all  interested 
parties  concur.  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 

* See  County  Councils  Association  (Marks),  Q.  anil 

Q.  13,040  (IV, '816). 
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the  creation  of  a Borough  alters,  to  some  extent,  the 
incidence  of  rating,  hocause  there  is  no  allowance  off 
the  Borough  rate,  as  such,  in  respect  of  land,  rail- 
ways, &c.,  as  there  is  under  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875. 

12.  Town  planning  is  another  and  even  stronger 
instance  in  which  important  matters  affecting  a 
locality  are  dealt  with  without  reference  to  Parlia- 
ment. A scheme  is  approved  by  an  Order  made  by 
the  Minister  of  Health  after  a iniblic  inquiry  only. 
A scheme  generally  interferes  very  seriously  with 
rights  of  propei-ty,  such  as  development  of  land, 
restriction  of  user,  appropriation  of  land  for  streets, 
it’C.,  and  imposes  new  burdens  upon  land  owners,  and 
yet  Parliament  is  not  called  upon  to  confirm  the 
Oi-der,  noi’  has  the  Order  to  be  laid  upon  the  tables 
of  the  Houses. 

13.  It  is  suggested  that  questions  relative  to  the 
constitution  of  County  Boroughs  and  extension  of 
Boroughs,  which  depend  upon  merits  and  complicated 
local  facts  and  circumstances,  should  be  solely  dealt 
with  (after  the  Local  Inquiry)*  by  a permanent 
tribunal  which  will  act  judicially  and  consistently  and 
not  be  subject  (like  Parliament)  to  external  and 
frequently  fluctuating  influences.  Such  tribunal 
.should  have  full  jurisdiction  to  deal  with  the  matter 
and  be  empowered  to  make  ihe  necessary  Order, 
which  should  be  effective  without  Parliamentary 
approval. 

14.  In  my  opinion,  the  Local  Inquiry  should  be 
retained,  as^  it  is  an  essential  and  important  step  in 
the  proceedings.  It  gives  greater  local  publicity  to 
the  matter  and  stimulates  interest  in  local  affairs. 

Power  might,  in  addition,  be  given  to  the  Minister 
of  Health  to  initiate  proceedings  for  the  amalgama- 
tion or  extension  of  districts  without  application 
from  Local  Authorities. 

15.  It  seems  desirable,  however,  that  the  Oom- 
mission  should  have  before  them  the  views  of  the 
Earl  of  Kintore,  who,  in  connection  with  the  Widnes 
Extension  Order  of  1920,  made  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

“ I said  I was  going  to  say  something  about 
“ Local  Inquiries.  In  these  Borough  extensions 
“ — ^lud  I daro  say  some  of  you  are  aware  that 
“ those  two  are  not  the  first  two  I have  heard — 

“ I have  beard  a great  deal  about  Local 
“ Inquiries  which  at  present  it  is  necessary  to 
“ hold.  Wo  have  this  morning  had  the 
“ Inspector  who  held  the  Inquiry  into  this  case, 

“ and  we  have  hoard  what  he  had  to  say.  His 
“ statement  appeared  to  me  to  come  to  little 
“ more  than  an  amplification  of  the  evidence  for 
“ tho  promoters.  It  remains  that  it  is  on  the 
“ evidence  itself,  for  and  against,  that  the  Com- 
“ mittee  has  to  reach  their  conclusions.  But  this 
“ matter  of  Local  Inquiries  has  been  on  my  mind 
for  some  time,  and  I will  take  this  opportunity 
‘‘  to  say — always  speaking  for  myself  alone — that 
“ I have  now  definitely  reached  the  conclusion 
“ that  these  Txx;al  Inquiries  are  not  only  quite 
“ disproportionate  in  their  results  to  the  great 
“ expense  they  involve,  but  that  they  do  not 
“ appreciably  conduce  to  any  economy  of  Parlia- 
mentary time.  Ill  my  view  a preferable  course 
“ of  ]irocedure  in  these  cases  would  be  to  dis- 
Iiouso  with  those  Local  Inquiries  altogether, 

“ .and  to  bring  a Bill  or  Order  before  Committees 
“ in  oach^  House  of  Parliament  for  consider.ation 
“ on  merits,  in  the  usual  way.” 

16.  I consider  the  close  connection  between  the 
Ministry  and  the  Local  Authority  should  be  main- 
tained by  means  of  the  Local  Inquiry,  and  the 
tribunal  would,  by  their  decisions,  lay  down  prin- 
ciples which  would  be  a definite  guide  to  all 
applicants,  and  gradually  build  up  a code.  In  my 
opinion  the  expense  would  be  less  than  under  the 
existing  system. 


* Tho  words  “ (.after  tho  Local  Inquiry)  ’’  wore  added  by  tho 
witness:  .«c  Q.  Id, 8'2G.  .i 


17,  I would,  however,  still  retain  the  existing  right 
of  any  Corporation  to  approach  Parliament  by  means 
of  a Bill  if  they  choose  so  to  do. 

18.  If  the  present  system  of  Parliamentary  control 
is  retained,  I urge  that  great  weight  should  be 
attached  to  the  fact  that  a Provisional  Order  has 
been  _ made.  Having  regard  to  the  length  of  Local 
Inquiries  in  matters  of  this  kind,  the  detailed 
evidence  given,  the  minute  investigation  on  the  spot 
by  the  Inspector,  and  the  subsequent  full  examination 
by  the  Committees  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  all 
involving  great  expense,  the  matter  is  reduced  to  a 
f.arce  if  all  these  costly  operations  are  rendered 
nugatory  in  a few  hours  in  either  House.  It  is  not 
just  to  the  ratepayers. 

Further,  bearing  in  mind  the  experience  in  the 
Cambridge,  Luton,  and  Wakefield  cases,  I also  urge 
that  if  the  existing  system  is  maintained,  each  Order 
constituting  a County  Borough  should  be  submitted 
to  Parliament  in  a separate  Bill,  so  that  each  town’s 
case  may  receive  individual  consideration. 


16.764.  {Chairman) : In  paragraph  8 you  say  that 
Cambridge,  Luton,  Swindon  and  Doncaster'  have 
applied  in  recent  years  to  be  constituted  County 
Boroughs.  Then  you  say  that  in  connection  with  the 
1913-14  proceedings  a novel,  invidious  and  exceptional 
procedure  was  adopted.  A Bill  was  introduced  to 
confirm  the  Luton,  Cambridge  and  Wakefield  Orders, 
but  Parliament  threw  out  the  Luton  and  Cambridge 
Orders,  but  confirmed  the  Wakefield  Order?_Tes. 

16.765.  Why  do  you  say  that  was  novel ?_There 
has  never  been  a case  before  in  which  there  were 
three  Orders  in  one  Bill. 

16.766.  That  was  purely  fortuitous? No.  I am 

dealing  with  it  on  the  question  of  principle. 

16.767.  But  the  three  Provisional  Orders  were  put 
into  one  Confirmation  Bill ; there  was  no  objection  to 
that? — But  it  is  a most  unusual  thing,  where  a Bill 
has  been  thrown  out  in  one  Session  of  Parliament,  for 
a_  Bill  for  the  same  purpose  to  be  re-introduced  in 
the  same  Session.  _ I do  not  think  that  you  can  do 
it  with  a Public  Bill.  I am  not  quite  conversant  with 
Standing  Orders,  but  I think  that  that  is  the  position. 
But  in  the  case  of  a Private  Bill  that  procedure  was 
adopted. 

16.768.  But  this  was  not  an  ordinary  Private  Bill ; 
it  was  a Provisional  Order  Confirmation  Bill?_WelL 
It  was  rather  different  from  a Bill  promoted  by  a 
piivate  Member  of  the  House;  I am  treating  it  as 
slightly  different  for  my  purpose. 

16.769.  I presume  that  what  was  done  must  have 
been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Standing  Orders  of 

-the  House,  or  it  could  not  have  been  done? I think 

it  must  be,  or  it  could  not  have  been  done,  but  it  was 
quite  an  exceptional  thing,  and  in  order  to  obviate 
anything  of  that  kind  in  the  future,  though  it  may 
involve  a litle  more  expense,  I think  every  town’s 
case  should  be  taken  in  a separate  Bill, 

16.770.  Wh.at  is  the  point  of  that?— The  point  is 
this  : probably  Luton’s  case  might  have  fared  a little 
differently  if  it  had  been  in  a separate  Bill.  It  would 
have  been  ^taken  by  itself,  Wakefield  would  have  been 
taken  by  itself,  also  Cambridge:  whereas  the  whole 
of  the  three  were  taken  in  one  discussion,  and  the  Par- 
liamentary Debates  will  prove  that  Luton’s  share  in 
the  discussion  in  the  House  was  so  nominal  as  not  to 
he  worth  mentioning.  The  discussion  in  the  House 
took  place  on  the  Cambridge  and  the  Wakefield  cases. 

16.771.  Your  point  is  that  each  Provisional  Order 
should  have  a separate  Bill? — In  matters  of  this 
description ; I would  not  say  every  Provisional  Order 
There  are  a number  of  Electric  Lighting  Orders,  and 
things  of  that  kind,  in  which  it  would  not  matter. 

16.772.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  On  that  occasion, 

rightly  or  ^wrongly,  you  think  Luton  did  not  have  its 
case  sufficiently  emphasised  and  brought  before  Par- 
liament with  sufficient  separateness  and  directness? 

-Absolutely. 

16.773.  That  is  your  view? — It  is. 
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16.774.  It  is  a view  not  universally  held,  but  that 
i.s  your  point,  which  I need  hardly  say  is  very  rele- 
vant to  what  you  are  going  to  say  in  a little  while? — 
Yee. 

16.775.  On  that  view  you  desire  to  have  Parlia- 
mentary proioedure  varied? — Yes. 

16.776.  (Chairman) : To  have  every  Provisional 

Order  confirmed  hy  a separate  Bill?  I think  you  will 
have  to  say  every  one? — Subject  to  this,  my  Lord 

16.777.  i think  we  see  the  point? — But  the  point 
goes  a little  further  than  that.  After  all,  I am 
assuming,  in  any  matter  of  this  description,  not 
because  it  is  Luton  for  the  moment,  that  the  Bill  in 
the  House  is  dealt  with  on  its  merits.  I say  that  it  is 
■absolutely  impossible  in  circumstances  such  as  existed 
in  1914  for  anybody  to  say  that  each  of  these  three 
Orders  was  considered  on  its  merits. 

16.778.  [Col.  Williams)  : The  mere  fact  that 

they  were  in  one  Bill  did  not  affect  the  situation, 
except  that  it  brought  them  all  before  the  same  Com- 
mittee?— And  it  brought  them  before  the  House  at 
the  same  time. 

(Sir  William  Middlehrooh) : That  affected  the  situa- 
tion in  this  way ; Members  of  the  House  were  con- 
vinced that  one  of  the  towns  should  have  its  proposal 
granted  and  the  others  should  not. 

16.779.  (Chairman)  : I see  the  point.  A confusion 
of  min  d was  likely  to  arise  ? — ^I  will  not  say  there  was 
a confusion  of  mind. 

16.780.  But  it  was  likely  to  arise  there?— There 
might  he. 

(Sir  William  Middlehrooh) : It  was  proved  _hy  the 
subsequent  introduction  of  a separate  Bill  for 
Wakefield. 

16.781.  (Chairman) : Then  you  say  in  paragraph  9 
that  until  1914  all  the  Bills  that  were  laid  before 
Parliament  wore  confirmed  hy  Parliament,  hut  you 
do  not  add  that  the  Local  Government  Board  as  a 
matter  of  fact  did  refnse  other  applications?—!  have 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  that  at  all,  because  the 
Local  Government  Board  had  found,  before  it  was 
necessary  to  invoke  any  Parliamentary  procedure  at 
.all,  that  there  was  no  case  in  which  Parliament’s  aid 
ought  to  be  invoked.  I am  quite  prepared  to  stand 
all  that.  If  we  had  been  unsuccessful  at  a Local 
Inquiry  in  the  initial  stages,  I have  absolutely  no 
P.nswer  to  it.  The  only  thing  which  can  then  he  done 
is  to  promote  a Private  Bill.  If  there  is  a sufficient 
case  I might  try  it,  hut  if  defeated,  I cannot  help 
myself,  especially  when  defeated  on  the  merits,  and 
I should  consider  that,,  if  my  case  cannot  he  sub- 
stantiated at  a local  Inquiry,  I would  leave  it  alone, 
normally. 

16.782.  (Sir  Byland  Adhins) : Might  I ask  _ one 
question  on  this  point?  You  used  the  word  ” merits 
in  a rather  adroit  way._  By  “ merits,”  do  you  mean 
the  circumstances  particular  to  the  individual  case, 
as  distinguished  from  circumstances  of  alleged  general 
application  ? — ^Yes. 

16.783.  I am  trying  to  get  quite  colourleiss  words  ? — 
I mean  the  merits  of  the  particular  case. 

16.784.  Would  you  mind  accepting  my  words?  The 
word  “ merit  ” clothes  itself  with  righteousness  when 
you  have  said  it,  hut  the  word  ‘‘  circumstance  ” 
imports  no  moral  or  immoral  connotation  of  necessity? 
— ^May  I put  it  in  this  way : if  I am  a party  to  litiga- 
tion and  happen  to  sncoeed,  I should  say  I have 
succeeded  either  on  the  law  in  one  case  or  on  the 
merits  in  the  other.  In  this  case  there  is  no  law 
involved,  and  I say  it  is  on  the  merits. 

16,786.  You  have  .accepted  my  words.  You  wanted 
the  issue  decided  on  the  circumstances  particular  to 
that  case,  rather  than  on  principles  which  would  he  of 
general  application? — Yes,  which  up  to  that  time  had 
never  been  raised  at  all.  In  26  years  23 
County  Boroughs  were  created  without  any  opposi- 
tion whatever,  and  this  was  the  first  instance  since 
1888  in  which  any  such  action  had  been  taken. 

16,786.  When  the  artichoke  had  lost  a certain  num- 
ber of  leaves,  the  future  existence  of  the  artichoke 
came  to  he  materially  affected? — ^I  agree. 
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16.787.  (Chairman)  : Since  that  date,  1914,  Wake- 
field, East  Ham,  and  Darlington  have  been  con- 
stituted County  Boroughs? — Yes,  and  I might  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Wakefield’s  population  is 
only  52,892,’  and  Darlington’s  is  only  66,866.  When 
you  compare  those  with  some  of  the  other  figures, 
it  looks  as  if  there  is,  intentionally  or  otherwise, 
discrimination  between  one  town  and  another,  which 
is  most  undesirable. 

16.788.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Does  the  population 
of  Wakefield  hear  the  same  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  West  Riding  that  the  population  of 
Lnton  hears  to  the  population  of  Bedfordshire?  I 
did  not  mention  Luton  then. 

16.789.  I am  ■asking  you? — It  does  not  say  any- 
thing about  that  in  the  Act.  What  I am  dealing  with 
is  this:  the  population  in  Wakefield  is  52,892,  and 
it  becomes  a County  Borough. 

16.790.  Possibly.  You  said  that  there  was  dis- 
crimination, and  that  is  why  I asked  yon  whether 
you  were  aware  of  a certain  fact  or  not? — I have  not 
worked  out  the  percentage. 

16.791.  You  do  not  suggest  that  Wakefield  is  as 
large  a part  of  the  West  Biding  as  Luton  is  of  Bed- 
fordshire?— ‘No,  but  I can  give  the  figures,  I think. 

16.792.  I think  we  know  them?— The  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  have  got  nine  County  Boroughs. 

16.793.  But  I mean  Wakefield  itself? — I am  taking 
the  whole  of  their  nine  County  Boroughs;  their  popu- 
lation is  52'58  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the 
geographical  County. 

16.794.  That  is  nine  County  Boroughs,  some  of 
them  of  considerable  antiquity ; but  Wakefield,  per  se, 
is  not  as  much  to  the  West  Riding  as  Luton  is  to 
Bedfordshire? — I should  say  not. 

16.795.  Do  you  not  rather  weaken  your  argument 
by  admitting  that  with  some  reluctance? — I do  not 
admit  it;  I am  Inot  taking  that  point.  I could  not, 
at  this  moment,  work  out  minutely  the  percentage 
which  Wakefield  bears  to  the  West  Biding.  I .admit 
that  the  circumstances  are  not  the  same  as  far  as 
population  is  concerned. 

16.796.  (Chai/rtnan) : I think  we  can  pass  now  to 
paragraph  10? — ^Yes. 

16.797.  Your  contention  is  that  Parliament  is  not 
the  proper  body  to  deal  with  the  merits  of  creations 
or  extensions,  and  I think  you  sunnort  that  by  the 
argument  that  Parliament  itself  does  not  have  the 
opportunity  of  going  into  the  whole  question  on  the 
Report  or  the  Third  Reading  stage,  but  it  goes  into 
it  on  Committee? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

16.798.  Of  course,  the  Committee  goes  into  details 
and  makes  its  recommendations?  I think  this  is  the 
first  snggestion  we  have  had  that  in  one  particular 
instance  the  power  of  Parliament  to  decide  on  ques- 
tions of  policy  should  be  taken  away  from  it  and  be 
given  to  some  other  body.  It  is  a constitutional 
point  of  the  most  far-reaching  importance? — I am  not 
suggesting  it  on  the  ground  of  policy;  I am  suggest- 
ing it  on  the  ground  that  Parliament  has  settled  the 
policy  by  the  Act  of  1888. 

16.799.  The  Bill  is  brought  before  Parliament,  and 
the  question  discussed  on  Second  Reading,  whether 
it  should  go  foiTvard  or  it,  is  a question  of  policy, 
is  it  not? — No.  my  Lord,  I .suggest,  with  great 
resnect.  that  it  is  not. 

16.800.  I think  you  are  the  firet  person  who  has 
taken  that  view? — .1  am  very  sorry  if  I am  origin  .a  1 ; 
T do  not  want  to  be.  but  want  to  put  it  in  this  w.ay : 
I do  not  want  anybody  to  think  that  I have  got 
any  criticism,  to  offer  to  Parliament  as  a legi.slative 
body,  but  Parliament  has  already  legislated  by  the 
Act  of  1888. 

16.801.  Yes;  but  it  has  legislated  about  he  pro- 
cedui’e,  too.'’ — I suggest  that  when  Parliament  has 
laid  down  certain  conditions  to  be  satisfied,  once  it 
can  be  proved  to  any  proper  tribunal  that  a certain 
state  of  things  exists  which  satisfies  those  conditions. 
Parliament  need  not  trouble  its  head  about  .such  a 
matter  at  all.  I give  instances  of  other  que.stions, 
which  are  quite  as  important  as  the  conversion  of  a 
Non-County  Borough  into  a County  Borough,  in 
regard  to  which  Parliament  does  not  interfere  at  all. 
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16.802.  But  surely  Parliaineut  did  not  do  anything 
of  kind?  What  they  said  was,  “Provided  that  if 
tlio  Order  alters  the  boundary  of  a County  or 
Borough,  or  provides  for  the  union  of  a County 
Borough  with  a County,  or  for  the  union  of  any 
Counties  or  Boroughs,  or  for  the  division  of  any 
County,  or  for  constituting  a Borough  into  a County 
Borough,  it  shall  be  provisional  only,  and  shall  not 
have  effect  unless  confirmed  by  Parliament.”  That  is 
the  function  of  Parliament  under  section  54  of  the 
Act  of  1888? — I quite  agree  that  it  stands  there  to- 
day, but  I suggest  that  it  wants  altering.  Other 
requests  are  being  made  by  other  people,  and  that 
is  one  of  our  requests. 

16.803.  But  it  is  not  so  laid  down  in  the  Act? — ^The 
point  I want  to  make  is  this;  under  the  existing 
condition  of  things  we  will  assume,  'as  it  has  happened 
in  some  cases,  that  after  a Local  Inquiry,  the  Local 
Government  Board,  as  it  was  then,  made  an  Order. 
The  Order  was  brought  before  Parliament.  It  v/ent 
through  the  Second  Reading,  then  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  when  it  reached  the  Committee  it  passed 
through  all  the  formalities  there,  and  the  Committee 
were  satisfied  on  the  merits  that  the  Order  should  be 
confirmed.  That  point  having  been  reached,  I think 
there  ought  to  be  some  sort  of  a stop,  because 
Parliament  does  not,  in  the  House  as  a whole,  know 
anything  at  all  about  the  evidence  which  has  been 
given  at  great  expense  and  in  great  detail  before  the 
Pai'liamentary  Committee,  and  therefore  is  not  as 
competent  to  decide  on  that  particular  m.atter  as 
those  who  have  the  whole  of  the  details  before  them. 

(Sir  WUliam  Middlehrooh) : Are  you  referring  in 
your  statement  to  the  discussion  on  the  Report  stage 
of  the  Bill,  or  to  any  of  the  prior  proceedings? 

16,804.  {Chairman) : You  confiue  it  entirely  to  the 
discussion  on  the  Report  stage,  after  the  Bill  has 
boon  examined  by  a Committee  upstairs? — Yes.  I 
will  put  it  in  this  way  : If  a Committee  throw  a Bill 
out  I have  no  complaint  to  make. 

16,80.5.  That  is  the  end  of  it? — ^I  have  no  complaint 
at  all.  They  have  investigated  it  on  the  merits. 
But  when  a Committee  have  investigated  a matter 
of  this  description — it  is  not  like  a Government  Bill 
— ^and  have  arrived  at  a decision  that  the  Bill  ought 
to  go  through,  I suggest  that  a good  deal  more  weight 
ought  to  be  attached  to  the  decision  of  the  Committee 
than  has  been  the  case  in  some  instances. 

16.806.  (Mr.  Jd,iddell) : If  the  House  threw  it  out 
on  Second  Reading,  you  would  have  no  grievance? — 

I cannot  criticise  it  at  all. 

16.807.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  You  do  not  criticise 
it  if  it  is  thrown  out  on  Second  Reading? — ^No. 

16.808.  Supposing  it  is  not  thrown  out  on  Second 
Reading,  but  that,  rightlv  or  wrongly,  it  seems 
obvious  to  the  House  of  Commons,  or  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  the  matter  is  one  of 
some  doubt,  not  only  becau.se  of  details  particular  to 
this  proposal,  but  as  regards  the  general  application 
of  the  Act  of  1888?  Then  the  Committee  meet,  and 
Committees  are  not  alway  unanimous.  Supposing  a 
Committee  are  not  unanimous,  but  do  by  a majority 
decide  that  the  Bill  shall  go  forward,  do  you  then  say 
that  the  bai'e  majon’ty  of  a Private  Bill  Committee 
should  be  final  as  regards  that  House,  and  that  its 
decision  .should  not  be  subiect  to  confirmation  by  the 
Imperial  Legislature  in  the  House? — It  all  depends 
011  the  class  of  question. 

16.809.  I am  talking  about  the  constitution  or  ex- 
tension of  County  Boroughs? — ^I  am  suggesting  that 
this  is  one  of  the  classes  of  questions  in  which  that  is 
altogether  unnecessary,  and  I do  not  see,  as  pointed 
out  in  my  Memorandum,  that  Parliament  would  be 
doing  more  under  my  proposal  than  it  has  done  in 
depriving  itself  of  the  power  of  dealing  with  or  con- 
firming a town  planning  scheme;  it  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  that.  Those  are  schemes,  as  members 
of  the  Commission  who  may  have  had  experience  of 
thorn  will  know,  which  certainly  affect  a locality 
quite  ns  much  us  the  conversion  of  a Non-Countv 
Horotigh  into  a County  Borough. 


16.810.  Is  not  your  weapon  double-edged?  Is  not 
this  ,an  argument  for  .giving  Parliament  more  power 
over  town  planning  schemes,  if  they  do  affect  the  life 
of  localities  so  much? — No,  because  if  you  are  going  to 
do  that,  you  might  as  well  take  away  nearly  all  forms 
of  local  government. 

16.811.  But  these  are  forms  of  local  government 
within  an  area  where  there  are  not  conflicting 
Authorities?  Local  Authorities  within  a given  area, 
where  there  is  no  conflict  with  other  Local 
Authorities,  may  naturally  be  left  by  Parliament  to 
carry  out  certain  Acts  which  Parliament  has  passed? 
— ^But  there  is  conflict.  As  a matter  of  fact,  most 
town  planning  schemes  embrace  areas  belonging  to 
other  Local  Authorities. 

16.812.  Quite  so,  and  is  not  that  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  Parliament  should  have  an 
overriding  decision  on  those  schemes,  if  necessai’y? 
— That  is  another  matter;  Parliament  has  not; 
it  has  divested  itself  entirely  of  the  whole  matter. 

16.813.  I am  awa-re  of  that.  My  point  to  you  is 
this : Your  argument  is  that  Parliament  should  now 
follow  the  modern  and  special  precedent  of  town 
planning  procedure  in  dealing  with  the  wider  and, 
at  any  rate,  older  issues  involved  in  questions  of 
organic  change  of  Local  Authorities’  areas;  that  is 
your  view,  anyhow? — ^Yes,  if  there  are  to  be  changes, 
then  I sug.gest  that  that  is  a very  important  change 
which  ought  to  be  made. 

16.814.  Miay  I take  it  that  here  you  are  not  only 
speaking  as  Mr.  William  'Smith,  a .gentleman  with 
great  experience,  or  even  as  the  mouthpiece  of  Luton ; 
are  you  here  telling  the  ‘Commission  that  the  Non- 
County  Boroughs  of  England  and  Wales  wish  to  limit 
the  power  of  Parliament  over  their  extension  or  their 
becoming  County  Boroughs? — ^Yes.  My  answer  is  that 
this  memorandum,  with  the  exception  of  a few  addi- 
tions which  have  been  made  unite  recently  arising  out 
of  the  evidence  given  recently  has  been  approved  on 
behalf  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  Coriioratione. 
Th.at  paragraph  was  in  at  that  time  and  that  repre- 
sents their  views. 

16.815.  I hope  I put  it  quite  courteously? — Quite 
so;  that  represents  their  views;  they  have  adopted 
it. 

16.816.  That  change  is  to  eliminate  the  action  of 
Parliament,  save  through  an  ordinary  Private  Bill 
Committee? — Yes,  unless  you  go  by  Private  Bill.  I 
am  dealing  now  with  the  Provisional  Order  procedure. 

If  you  prefer  to  go  by  Private  Bill,  that  is  another 
matter  altogether. 

16.817.  The  effect  of  that  would  be  that,  if  you 
went  by  Private  Bill,  you  have  to  face  the  whole 
orchestra  of  Parliamentary  music  in  both  Houses; 
but  if  you  went  by  Provisional  Order  you  merely 
have  to  Tace  a Private  Bill  Committee  with  the 
Minister  of  Health,  presumiably,  already  on  your 
side? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard):  And  Second  Reading? 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  I beg  your  pardon;  I did  not 
want  to  omit  that. 

16.818.  (Sir  William  Middlehrooh):  When  a Pro- 
visional Order  is  made,  the  Ministry  of  Health  have 
held  a public  Local  Inquiry  beforehand? — Quite  so; 
up  to  that  stage  we  have  had  two  inquiries. 

16.819.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : By  officials  in  one 
case  ? — No. 

16.820.  In  one  case  by  an  official  ?— Yes— well,  I 
cannot  see  any  objection  to  that. 

16.821.  And  in  the  other  case,  by  representatives 
of  either  House  of  Legislature?— I do  not  .see  any 
ob.tection  to  that  at  all. 

16,8.1/2.  (Chairma7i) ; You  may  have  had  three  in- 
quiries? Yes,  but  I am  dealing  with  them  up  to 
■I...e  point  of  two,  say,  in  the  first  House,  whichever 
It  may  be.  The  money  is  absolutely  wasted.  We  go 
to  all  this  trouble  and  expense. 

16j823.  {Sir  Ifyland  Adkins) : Why  not  take  your 
other  alternative^  of  a Priva-te  Bill?— I suggest 
another  alternative  entirely;  something  new  in 
every  wayj  that  once  an  Order  has  been  made 
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by  the  Minister  of  Health,  as  it  is  to-day,  if  there 
is  any  objection  to  that  Order,  that  Order  ought  to 
go  before  a tribunal  whidh  is  not  subject  to  any 
Parliamentary  control  at  all.  The  case  should  be 
dealt  -with  on  its  merits;  If  the  Order  is  confirmed, 
the  matter  is  at  an  end,  and  nothing  more  requires 
to  be  done.  My  point  is  this  : I do  not  consider  that 
the  matter  is  of  such  importance  as  to  involve  the 
necessity  of  Parliamentary  proceedings. 

16.824.  (Chairman) : This  is  a different  suggestion. 
Your  first  suggestion  was  that  you  should  simply 
eliminate  the  Third  Heading  stage;  now  you  say, 
take  it  away  from  Parliament  altogether  ? — It  is  here, 
in  the  memorandum. 

16.825.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Paragraph  13  of 
your  Memorandum  which  is  bound  up  with  para- 
graph 10,  says  that  “ Questions  relative  to  the  con- 
stitution of  County  Boroughs  and  extension  of 
Boroughs,  which  depend  upon  merits  and  complicated 
local  facts  and  circumstances,  should  be  solely  dealt 
with  by  a permanent  tribunal  which  will  act  judicially 
and  consistently  and  not  be  subject  (like  Parliament) 
to  external  and  frequently  fluctuating  influences.” 
Does  that  mean,  as  it  appears  to  mean,  that  you  wish 
these  questions  to  be  decided  not  by  Parliament  at 
all,  but  by  a quasi-judicial  body  appointed  ad  hoc 
for  such  inquiries  P — ^Yes. 

16.826.  It  means  that? — I want  to  insert  four  words 
there,  “ should  be  solely  dealt  with  (after  the  Local 
Inquiry)  by  a permanent  tribunal.” 

16.827.  I am  much  obliged  to  you.  A Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  as  several  of  us  know — no  one 
better  than  Sir  William  Middlebrook  and  myself— 
is  not  a fixed  and  permanent  tribunal,  at  any  rate 
in  its  personnel  ? — ^I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any- 
thing inconsistent,  if  you  read  paragraph  10.  I do 
not  want  to  repeat  it  more  than  can  be  helped. 

16.828.  (Chairman) -.  You  want  to  get  rid  of  Parlia- 
ment altogether;  is  that  it? — ^Yes,  quite  clearly,  and 
I think  paragraphs  10  and  13  taken  together  are 
quite  clear.  I suggest  in  paragraph  10  that  there  is 
no  need  for  Parliament,  and  in  paragraph  13  that 
there  ought  .to  be  a tribunal  which  ought  to  deal 
with  the  matter  on  merits  and  not  to  be  subject  to 
external  and  fluctuating  influences. 

16.829.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : You  said  a minute 
or  two  ago  that  what  you  wanted  was  that  Vhen 
there  had  been  a Local  Inquiry,  and  then  the  proposal 
had  gone  before  Parliament,  and  had  been  read  a 
second  time  in  .a  Bill  confirming  a Provisional  Order, 
and  was  referred  to  a Committee,  Parliament  should 
have  no  power  left  to  reject  it  on  Report  or  on  Third 
Reading;  that  is  what  I understood  you  to  say? — 
Yes. 

16.830.  Paragrapli  13  convey.!  to  my  mind,  and  I 
want  to  know  whether  you  mean  it,  something  quite 
different : that  after  a Local  Inquiry  the  matter 
should  be  sent  to  an  independent  permanent  tribunal, 
not  subject  to  Parliament,  which  is  to  decide  it  in 
the  way  in  which  a Court  of  Law  decides  issues? 
Which  do  yofu  want? — ^My  answer  is  that  if  you 
will  take  paragraphs  10,  13,  and  18,  you  will  see 
the  order  jn  which  I put  my  suggestions.  Para- 
graph 10  suggests  that  there  is  no  need  for  the 
continuance  of  the  present  Parliamentary  procedure 
at  all.  Paragraph  13  suggests  this  permanent 
tribunal.  Paragraph  18,  which  unfortunately,  owing 
to  the  order  in  which  questions  have  been  put  to  me, 
has  come  in  the  wrong  place,  urges  that,  if  the  present 
system  of  Parliamentary  control  is  retained,  great 
weight  should  be  attached  to  fhe  fact  that  a Pro- 
visional Order  has  been  made.  That  is  the  position 
I want  to  put.  If  Parliamentary  control  is 
retained,  when  a Committee  has  dealt  with  the  matter 
on  its  merits,  the  Bill  ought  noc  to  be  thrown  out  as 
in  one  case  it  was  thrown  out. 

16,831-2.  But  what  is  it  that  you  want  on^  behalf 
of  the  Non-County  Boroughs?  Are  you  asking  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Parliamentary  procedure,  and  to 
go  from  a Local  Inquiry  to  a quasi-Court  permanently 
constituted,  or  are  you  merely  a.sking  to  abolish  the 
Report  stage  and  the  Third  Reading,  or  are  you 


merely  asking,  as  in  paragraph  18,  that  great  weight 
should  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  a Provisic'ual 
Order  has  been  made,  assuming,  apparently,  as  you  do, 
that  great  weight  is  not  attached  to  it — which  of  the 
three  ? — ^The  first  thing  is  the  abolition  of  the  present 
Parliamentary  procedure  altogether.  The  second 
thing  is  the  establishment  of  a tribunal  which 
will  deal  with  the  matter  judicially.  That  ends  the 
matter  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  but  if  you  cannot 
give  us  that,  then  I suggest  that,  if  the  jii'esent 
Parliamentary  procedure  is  retained,  these  proposals 
should  not  be  dealt  with  quite  as  they  have  been  in 
the  past. 

16.833.  (Chairman) : Where  do  we  get  the  dele- 
tion of  the  Third  Reading  stage? — I am  not  suggest- 
ing that,  my  Lord.  I do  not  know  how  best  to 
secure  the  object  which  I have  in  view,  but  I suggest 
that  we  should  not  be  in  the  position  of  having 
wasted  everything,  of  going  through  a Local  Inquiry, 
and  then  before  a Committee  of  the  first  House,  to  be 
treated  in  the  way  in  which  some  cases  involving 
questions  of  this  description  have  been  treated, 
because  there  is  no  novelty  about  such  questions. 
This  has  been  going  on  for  years.  As  I jjointed  out. 
there  have  been  twenty-three  oases  since  1889  in 
which  County  Boroughs  have  been  constituted;  and 
it  was  not  until  a good  many  of  those  years  had 
gone  by  that  any  situation  of  this  kind  arose  at  all. 

16.834.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Does  not  it  amount 
to  this,  that  as  long  as  the  procedure  works  your 
way,  you  accept  it  with  Christian  cheerfulness;  when 
it  works  against  you,  you  want  to  alter  it?  There 
is  nothing  that  is  discreditable  in  that;  it  is  steeped 
in 'human  nature;  but  is  not  that  what  it  comes  to? 
— ^Yes.  I am  taking  exactly  the  same  position  as 
the  County  Councils  have  taken  up. 

16.835.  Quite  eo,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
County  Councils  were  not  driven  to  ask  for  a change 
in  the  law  until  they  held  that  their  own  existence 
was  imperilled,  and  in  the  Luton  and  Cambridge 
cases  the  issue  before  Parliament  was  whether  the 
Boroughs  should  be  granted  County  Borough  powers 
in  the  particular  circumstances,  which  involved  the 
practical  destruction  of  the  two  Counties?  I am  not 
saying  that  -the  decision  was  right  or  wrong  now, 
but  that  was  an  issue  of  apparently  exceptional  im- 
portance, if  it  was  raised, .was  it  not?— Yes.  I do 
not  think  it  was  put  quite  in  that  way  before  the 
House  when  the  discussion  took  place.  I have  had 
occasion  to  read  the  proceedings  quite  recently,  and 
I cannot  remember  some  of  -these  phrases. 

16,886. 'I  am  not  responsible  for  phrases  used  by 
other  people  years  ago,  and  I have  forgotten  those 
that  I used  myself,  but  that  is  not  the  question ; the 
point  is,  was  not  that  the  issue,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  the  granting  of  County  Borough  powers  in  those 
two  cases  would  involve  the  practical  destruction  of 
the  Counties  concerned? — No;  the  question  which  was 
discussed  mainly  was  the  destruction  of  the  County 
of  Cambridgeshire. 

16.837.  Take  Cambridge,  then?  I did  not  know 
that  you  were  answering  by  the  card  so  minutely  as 
that.  In  Cambridge  that  was  argued?— Yes. 

16.838.  On  that  occasion  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  it  has  often  done  in  every  department  of  politics, 
decided  what  it  thought  to  be  a matter  of  general 
importance  by  a general  vote? — ^Yes. 

16.839.  You  want  these  matters  not  to  be  subject  to 
the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  House  of 
Lords  after  a Committee  of  either  House  has 
considered  them?— Yes,  for  this  reason;  that  the 
Houses  have  not  before  them  at  the  time  of  such  a 
discussion  or  decision  the  evidence  which  has  been 
given,  as  I .have  said  before,  in  great  detail  and  at 
very  considerable  expense,  and  they  know  nothing  at 
all  about  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  They  are  not 
in  a position  to  judge  whether  tliere  is  going  to  bo 
either  virtual  or  any  other  kind  of  destruction, 
wholly  or  partly,  of  a County. 

16,840.  (Col.  Williams) : Surely  in  sdeh  excep- 
tional oases  as  that — 'because  it  is  an  exception 
to  deal  with  that  question  on  Third  Reading,  as  it 
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not — representatives  of  both  views  do  circularise 
Members  of  the  House  with  reasoned  statements? — 
Yes. 

16.841.  So  that  it  is  not  quite  correct  to  say  merely 
that  the  House  is  not  entirely  seised  of  the  facte;  it 
has  got  the  general  principles  upon  which  it  is  called 
upon  to  exercise  judgment.*' — It  has  got  their 
condeneed  statements,  but  I do  not  think  those  state- 
ments can  convey  anything  like  the  impression  which 
is  made  on  the  minds  of  the  Committee  which  is 
fiitting  for  several  days  hearing  the  evidence  and 
judging  the  whole  case. 

16.842.  You,  as  representing  Luton,  are  the  un- 
fortunate victim  of  circumstances,  having  been  in  the 
case  selected  to  illustrate  a principle;  is  not  that  it? 
— Yee? 

16.843.  That  is  your  trouble? — Yes. 

16.844.  But  the  question  at  issue  which  was  decided 
on  Third  Reading  is  largely  a question  of  principle 
which  is  capable  of  being  boiled  down  in  a short 
statement;  you  are  the  unhappy  victim? — No.  I am 
sorry,  I do  not  recognise  it  in  that  way. 

16,846.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Are  not  there  two 

classes  of  tribunals?  There  is  the  tribunal  which 
hears  evidence  and  acts  judicially  or  quasi-judicialiy, 
like  a Parliamentary  Committee;  there  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  tribunal  which  is  a popular  tribunal, 
which  debates  and  decides  on  all  manner  of  grounds, 
the  great  point  being  that  nobody  knows  on  what 
grounds  they  decide,  and  that  is  Parliament  or  a 
Town  Council  or  a County  Council.*’ — Yes. 

16.846.  You  draw  a distinction  between  those  two 
classes  of  tribunal? — Yee. 

16.847.  (Chairman):  You  have  put  forward  the 

idea  of  the  elimination  of  the  Third  Reading  as  a 
method  by  which  this  might  possibly  be  dealt  with? 
Would  not  that  lead  to  this,  that  supposing  the 
House  had  no  opportunity  of  dealing  with  the 
matter  after  it  had  been  considered  by  the  Commit- 
tee, and_  throwing  it  out  on  Third  Reading,  they 
might,  either  one  House  or  the  other,  be  inclined 
to  prevent  Bills  going  forward  to  Committee  and 
throw  them  out  on  Second  Reading  p— Yes.  ’ 

16.848.  I remember  a case  in  point  in  which  it  was 
argued  for  the  Bill  that  it  should  not  be  thrown  out 
on  Second  Reading;  that  the  House  had  every  oppor- 
tunity to  throw  it  out  again  on  Third  Reading,  and 
would  be  in  a better  jrosition  to  do  it  or  not  when 
the  whole  matter  had  been  thrashed  out  before  a 
Committee? — Yes. 


16,849.  If  you  do  not  allow  the  House  its  oppor- 
tunity of  throwing  such  Bills  out  on  Third  Readino-, 
aie  you  not  much  more  likely  to  have  a great  manv 
more  Bills  thrown  cut  on  Second  Reading? — Yes.  Of 
course,  if  that  happened  very  frequently'’ there  would 
have  to  be  eomething  done  to  persuade  Parliament 
to  alter  its  method. 

16  850.  That  is  very  difficult;  people  have  tried  to 
do  that  on  many  occasions  ?— Yes.  We  attach  verv 
gi'eat  importance  to  this,  and  I do  not  want  to  be 
more  persistent  than  I can  help,  but  I want  to  im- 
piess  you  with  the  fact  that  this  is  a very  serious 
matter  to  the  Non-County  Boroughs,  and  if  the 
existing  method  is  unsatisfactory,  we  suggest  that 
there  must  be  some  new  method  devised  of  dealing 
wit.i  matters  of  this  particular  description,  and  tliere 
IS  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be.  Parliament  can 
alloi’  its  procedure  at  any  time  it  likes. 

16,851.  Well,  lot  us  come  to  the  second  point?— 1 
pjaco  that  second.  I say  that  we  want  to  get  rid  of 
1 arliaraentary  control  of  any  kind  whatever  in  con- 
nection with  the  creation  or  extension  of  County 
JDoroiighs. 

16,862.  Can  you  get  beyond  Parliament?  Is  it 
possible.  lor  instance,  supposing  you  constitute 
this  Board  or  whatever  it  is  that  you-  refer  to  in 
paia^nph  13  who  is  going  to  be  responsible  for 
that  Board?— I should  put  them  in  the' same  position 
as,  say,  a body  like  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commis- 
sioners, or  as  any  of  our  Courts. 

16,853.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : Have  you  got  your  paragraph 
17  in  your  iiinid?— Yes 


16.854.  (Chairman) : Somebody  has  got  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  _ any  Commission,  and  even  for  the 
Courts?  Parliament  can  interfere  with  the  Courts 
under  certain  procedure?  Supposing  there  is  any 
malpractice  or  ^ anything  in  this  Board ; somebody 
must  be  responsible  and  be  able  to  remove  the  people  ? 
Supposing  the  members  of  it  all  went  mad,  for  in- 
stance.?— Then  you  would  deal  with  the  members  of 
the  tribunal. 

(Chairman)  : There  must  be  some  way  of  calling 
the  tribunal  to  account  before  Parliament. 

16.855.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : What  method  was  thero 
of  calling  the  Light  Railway  Commissioners  to  ac- 
count ? — There  was  no  method  at  all. 

16.856.  When  the  iLight  Railway  Oommiseioners 
were  appointed,  they  were,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  to 
be  a tribunal  of  what  I may  call  the  first  class,  a 
tri'bunal  that  held  Inquiries  and  decided  on  evidence, 
and  they  were  able  to  grant  powers  to  construct 
light  railways;  practically  they  were  legislative 
powers  in  the  same  sense  as  the  powers  exercised  under 
Orders  -of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  so  forth.? — Yes. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : But  they  were  not  subject  to 

confirmation  by  Parliament? 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : They  were  subject  to  confirmation  bv 
the  Board  of  Trade? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Then  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
not  subject  to  Parliament? 

(.Chairman) : That  could  be  challenged  on  the 
Minister’s  salary. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : What  I say  is,  they  were  not 
subject  to  appeal  to  Parliament? 

(Chairman):  But  somebody  has  to  be  responsible; 

in  this  case  the  Board  of  Trade  was  respon,sible. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I am  rather  suggesting  an 

analogy.  ^ 

16.857.  (Chairman) : Those  proceedings  could  be 
challenged  on  the  Minister’s  salary,  and  the  Minister 
would  then  become  responsible  ? — I am  very  sorry  to 
make  any  suggestion  which  does-  not  agree  with  - your 
views.  Your  Lordship  is  more  experienced  than  I 
am  in  these  matters.  My  proposal  is  to  put  these 
gentlemen  in  the  same  nositioii  for  this  purpose  as 
our  Judges  are  in  the  High  Court;  they  cannot  be 
called  into  question  at  all. 

16.858.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : They  can  on  an 

Address  from  both  Houses  ? — ^Yes.  I am  assuming  all 
that but  the  position  is  this:  that  if  these  gentle- 
men in  the  course  of  their  proceedings  did  not  give 
effect  to  what  they  ought  to  have  done,  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  Parliament  abolishincr  the 
tribunal.  “ 

16.859.  (Sir  Hyland  Adlcins) : Are  you  serious,  when 
you  mention  a body  like  the  Judges,  whom  we  all 
think  admirably  qualified  to  deal  with  particular  dis- 
putes between  Hie  Majesty’s  subjects,  in  suggesting 
that  there  is  any  true  analogy  between  the  subjecL 
matter  that  comes  before  a Court  and  the  administra- 
tive problems  involved  in  these  Local  Inquiries  and 
uroceedings  on  Bills?— I am  not  suggesting  Judges; 

I am  suggesting  men  appointed  as  a Court. 

16.860.  That  is  what  I mean— as  a Court?  Do  you 
consider  that  the  ludicial  method,  which  in  its  hio-hest 
embo-dinient,  we  English  people  all  believ'e,  is  in  our 
dud-ges,  IS  appropriate  to  settling  administrative 
problems  of  this  kind?— Yes,  I say  so  most  seriously. 

_ 16,861.  I noticed  that  at  the  end  of  your  interest- 
ing memorandum  you  have  a little  excursus  into 
history? — Yes. 

16  862  With  the  single  exception  of  the  granting 
of  Charters  to  Boroughs  by  the  King  in  Council,  von 
are  aware  that  the  whole  development  of  English 
local  government  has  been  a matter  in  which  Parlia- 
ment has  taken  by  far  the  greater  share  for  centuries, 
has  it  not? — No,  The  conclusion  I draw  from  mv 
^torical  knowledge  is  rather  the  other  way  about, 
l^at  happe.ned  was  this:  the  Crown  granted  a 
garter,  and  from  the  time  that  a town  had  the 
Charter,  there  was  nobody  to  interfere  with  it,  from 
a local  government  standpoint,  until  1835, 

_ 16  863.  You  would  rather,  therefore,  like  to  applv 
m the  twentieth  century  the  principle  which  seeius 
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to  you  to  be  the  right  one,  which  regulated  <>ur  con- 
stitutional history  in  this  matter  during  the  Middle 

j^ges? No.  I say  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  iarlia- 

ment  to  intervene  in  a matter  of  this  description, 
that  the  interests  involved  are  neither  so  serious  nor 
so  important  as  to  necessitate  any  such  procedure  as  ^ 
a Bill  goes  through  at  the  present  time. 

16,864.  Do  you  seriously  think,  .apart  from  the 
formal  elements  of  this,  that  large  masses  of  people 
in  this  country  would  gladly  endure  the  decision  of  a 
body  of  officials  on  problems  of  this  kind?  Do  you 
suppose,  for  instance,  that  if  the  Greater  Birmingham 
proposal  had  been  rejected  by  a body  of  this  kind 
with  no  .appeal  to  Parliament — I do  not  mean  cur- 
tailed, but  absolutely  rejected— the  country  would 
. have  heard  the  last  of  it?-  Or  do  you  think  that  if 
one  of  the  English  Counties  were  _ torn  in  pieces  by 
the  simultaneous,  and  I was  going  to  say  almost 
wholesale,  creation  of  County  Boroughs,  the  countiy 
would  have  heard  the  last  of  that?  I am  not  asking 
you  about  the  law;  I am  asking  you  a.bout  ordinary 
human  beings,  such  as  we  all  of  us  are  in  this  and 
other  countries?  Do  you  think  that  the  public  would 
stand  the  settlement  of  these  problems  by  four  or  hve 
gentlemen  of  mature  age  and  presumed  experience 
sitting  in  a roo-m;  do  you  think  that  is  practical . 

Yes  I do.  There  is  very  little  difference  between  a 
matter  of  that  description  and  ques-tions  that  are 
decided  for  people  nowadays  by  Councils. 

16.866.  If  a Council  decide  a thing,  the  people  who 
decided  it  can.  in  the  course  of  eighteen  months  or 
a couple  of  years,  be  sent  back  and  given  further 
liberty  to  consider  their  evil  doings? — Not  necessarily. 

In  the  case  of  a County  Council,  there  is  very  rarely 
such  opportunity. 

16.866.  Once  every  three  years? — Once  every  three 
years,  but  they  cannot  get  anybody  to  contest  the 
election. 

16  867.  "What  experience  have  you  of  that? — I have 
the  experience,  fir.st  of  all,  for  a good  many  years  of 
having  nine  members  from  Luton  on  the  Bedfordshire 
County  Council,  and  at  the  present  date  I have 
the  experience  of  having  sixteen  members  from 
Luton.  The  interest  the  people  take  in  County 
Council  matters  is  so  small  that  it  is  a very  great 
difficulty  to  induce  people  to  become  members  of  the 
County  Council.  _ 

16.868.  I wias  putting  to  you  the  case  in  which  a 
Council,  it  may  be  the  Town  Council  of  Luton  or  the 
County  Council  of  Bedfordshire,  do  something  in  the 
teeth  of  public  feeling  and  opinion?  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  at  the  next  local  election  public  feeling  and 
ofiinion  would  not  show  itself  on  the  subject?  ery 
frequently. 

16.869.  Ee.ally?— Very  frequently,  yes. 

16.870.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  happy  To-wn  Ooun- 
cillora  of  Luton  and  the  equally  happy  County  Coun- 
cillors of  Bedfordshire  are  free  to  do  wrong  -n^henever 
they  think  they  will  do  it,  well  knowing  that  they  wdI 
not  be  censured?— I am  not  suggesting  that  they  .ye 
doing  wrong.  I am  suggesting  that  they  are  doing 
something  that  they  have  power  to  do.  The  public 
memory  is  so  short  that  an  election  three  years  hence 
is  not  very  much  of  a bar  to  a body  doing  what  they 
ivish  to  do  for  the  time  being. 

16.871.  (Ghairvum)  ■.  I w.ant  to  ask  you  about  the 
permanent  tribunal  which  is  suggested  in  paragraph 
13  of  your  memorandiim?  I think  we  agree  that  it 
would  have  to  be  under  some  sort  of  Parliamytai-y 
control,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  the  tribunal 
doing  what  it  should  not  do,  in  the  same  way  as 
everything  else  is  under  Parliamentary  control?— 
You  have  a case  in  point,  have  you  not?  At  one 
time  it  was  necessary,  before  you  could  get  an  elec- 
tricity supply  area  defined,  to  have  a Provisional 
Order  which  went  through  all  the  procedure  in 
Parliament. 

16.872.  A 'Special  Order? — No,  an  ordinary  Pro- 
visional Order.  It  was  not  until  1919  that^  that 
system  was  altered.  If  it  were  possible  to  alter  it  ^or 
the  purpose  of  dealing  with  electricity  supply,  whic 


has  become  so  important,  it  ought  not  to  be  impos- 
sible to  alter  the  procedure  for  dealing  with  these 
questions  of  local  government  areas. 

16,873.  Surely  the  Orders  under  the  Electiioitj 
(■Supply)  Acts  do  go  to  Parliament ?-ynly  for  the 
approval  of  each  House  by  r^olution. 

16  874.  Still  they  do  go  to  Parliament?— A es,  but 
there  is  no  Parliamentary  inquiry  of  any  desciip- 
tion  whatever.  No  Committee  of  Parliament  inves- 
tigates them.  , , ^ 

16  875-6.  That  has  all  been  changed  as  regards 
Special  Orders  under  the  Gas  Regulation  Act  and 
they  do  go  before  a Committee,  or_  may  go  betoie 
a Committee ?t— In  case  of  opposition? 

(Chairnum)  : Yes,  but  if  there  is  no  opposition  it 
is  a different  thing.  The  ■ procedure  has  been 
amended;  we  have  had  that  evidence. 

(Mr  Pritchard)  : Quite  right ; it  has  been  done. 
But  have  you  not  got  a better  example,  may  1 
suggest,  than  that,  in  regard  to,  say,  tr.ainw.ays^ 
For  manv  yeare  tramways  could  only  be  authorised 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  by  Provisional  Order  confirmed 
by  Parliament.  As  you  know,  under  the  Light  Rail- 
ways Act,  they  can  now  be  .authori,sed  by  a mere 
Order  of  the  Minister,  which  requires  no  Parliamen- 
tary authority?! 

(Mr.  Lloyd):  Confirmed  by  the  Minister?  _ 

(Mr.  Pritchard)  : No,  the  powers  of  the  Light  Rail- 
way Commissioners  were  transferred  to  the  Minister 
of  Transport  by  the  Railways  Act,  1921,  so  that  he 
now  makes  the  Orders  himself.  _ 

16.877.  (Chairman) : Then  it  can  be  raised  on  the 
Minister’s  sahary,  of  course?  The _ point  is  this: 
Mr.  Smith  does  not  want  the  possibility  of  the  ques- 
tion of  anv  constitution  or  extension  of  a County 
Borough  being  raised  in  Parliament  at  all?— Not  by 
way  of  Parliamentary  procedure,  my  Lord;  that  is 
the  difficulty  in  my  mind. 

16.878.  You  do  not  want  Ministerial  responsibility  ? 
—No.  I think  that  all  these  cases  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  on  their  merits,  and  that  if  a body  finds  that 
on  the  merits  a thing  should  or  should  not  be  once 
that  decision  is  arrived  at,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
any  further  proceedings  at  all. 

16.879.  Then  no  Minister  is  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment for  that  body?— I quite  agree,  and  I do  not  see 
why  any  Minister  should  be. 

16.880.  These  other  Orders  that  have  been  men- 
tioned have  all  been  confirmed  bv  a Minister?— 
May  I put  it  in  this  way?  Take  the  case  of  a town 
planning  scheme,  which  we  will  say  has  been  approved 
by  the  Minister  of  Health.  Anybody  can  raise  the 
question  in  Parliament  if  he  likes,  but  he  cannot 
alter  the  scheme.  That  affects  a locality— I am 
suggesting  it  quite  seriously — much  more  than  an 
extension  of  a Borough. 

16  881  But  surelv  it  has  got  to  be  confirmed  bv 
the  Minister  of  Health,  has  it  not?— Yes,  he  approves 
the  scheme. 

16,88'2.  Supposing?:  the  Minister  of  Health’s  conduct 
in  approviufi,  that  scheme  is  raised  in  Parliament, 
and  a vote  of  censure  is  passed  on  the  Goverumenk 
the  Government  could  he  turned  out  on  that.  It 
might  be,  but  tliat  would  not  revoke  the  scheme. 

16.883.  Yes.  I know:  but  it  would  be  immediately 

revoked  by  the  next  Minister?— In  a matter  of  this 
description,  for  the  reasons  that  I give  later  on, 
1 point  ou-t 

16.884.  (Mr.  Tvrton):  In  fact,  yon  say  that  it  is 
a farce  to  have  these  things  coming  before  the  House? 

Yes.  I suggest  that  it  is  a great  absurdity  that 

you  cannot  create  a County  Borough  without  Parlia- 
mentary interference. 

16.885.  (Ohar^mnn)  : If  the  Minister  is  responsible, 
and  he  is  turned  out  for  doing  this,  the  next  Minister 
would  revoke  it? — The  Minister  has_  no  power_  to 
revoke  a town  planning  scheme  of  his  own  motion, 
but  Parliament  could  pass  an  Act  doing  it. 
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(Chairman) : If  the  Government  was  turned  out  on 
account  of  tliat,  Parliament  would  revoke  it. 

(Sir  Lewis  Heard)  : Do  you  think  there  is  any  prac- 
tical chance  of  legislation,  even  supposing  we  were 
to  come  to  a recommendation,  going  through  on  the 
lines  you  are  suggesting?  If  there  is  not,  we  are 
rather  wasting  our  time. 

16.886.  (Mr.  Turion)  •.  Let  us  be  practical? — I do 
not  know  about  it  being  impracticable. 

16.887.  No;  Sir  Lewis  has  put  a practical  question, 
as  a iiractical  man? — I do  not  think  there  is  very 
much  possibility,  because  Parliament  does  not  like 
to  shed  any  of  the  powers  it  possesses,  but  I still 
.suggest  it  as  a very  serious  proposal. 

16.888.  (Col.  Williams) : Would  the  suggestion  that 
a Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses  should  consider 
Dills  relating  to  the  constitution  or  extension  of 
County  Boroughs  meet  your  case  a little  more  ? — That 
would  help  very  considerably. 

16.889.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  -.  Before  you  leave  that  have 
you  not  still  left  out  of  your  mind  your  own’para- 
grapli  17?  Well,  I am  leaving  that,  because  every 
town  does  not  want  to  go  to  Parliament  by  Provi- 
sional Order. 

16,890  You  are  saying,  “ I would,  however,  still 
retain  the  existing  right  of  any  Corporation  to 
approach  Parliament  by  means  of  a Bill  if  they  choose 
so  to  do  ”?— That  is  so. 

16.891.  Do  you  suggest  that  if  either  of  your  para- 
graphs 10,  13  or  18  were  adopted,  it  would  still  be 
open  to  any  Corporation  to  go  to  Parliament  if  it 
ple.ased?— Yes,  by  Bill. 

16.892.  Wait  a minute;  that  is  to  say,  it  would 

00  open  to  Second  Reading  objection? — ^Yes, 

flnnr’^rlf +1,^*  also  be  open  to  objection  on  the 

flooi  of  the  House^  on  Report,  and  all  the  objections 

sH  1 ir  existing  procedure  would 

still  be  applicable  to  the  alternative  optional  proceed- 
ing,s at  the  will  of  any  Corporation  ?— Yes,  for  this 
reason  ; if  I proceed  by  Provisional  Order,  the  Cor- 
poration have  to  approach  the  Minister.  They  have 
to  have  a public  Local  Inquiry;  then  the  Order  has 
thm^e  .^'hrough  the  Parliamentary  procedure,  and  if 
oie_  IS  opposition,  the  Corporation  have  got  to  face 

H imv  at  the  Locfl  Inquii" 

If  they  choose  to  cut  out  the  Local  Inquiry  and  ta4 
their  chance  of  going  before  Parliament  itseff 

1 JJaT  u ^ “®“®-  stiggestions  only 

i^ate  .to  an  alteration  of  the  Provisional  Order  prc^ 
codure,  and  not  to  procedure  by  Bill.  ^ 

16  894.  (GoL  Williams)-.  Does  it  not  happen  in 
practice,  that  there  is  very  little  interference  on  Third 
Reading  with  Private  Bills;  it  is  a most  exceptiZal 

16,896.  (Mr  Turion)-.  Only  pending  the  Report  of 

„wt.  •«»'  .WpHo.H™  from 

16,897  Prob.ably  because  they  recognised  that  tbev 
liavo  not  got  a o-ood  cnse?_Wnll  r j ™ ^ 

that.  well,  I do  not  recognise 

16,898.  Parliament  decides  on  the  merits P That  is 

the  very  point  1 have  been  discussing  with  the  Cmn 
mission.  I anggost  that  Parliament  does  not  deaJ 

iiien-te  Woi^®  it"  got  the 

matter  ^i‘s  ’ if  = ^ou  mean  when  the 

niattei  is  dealt  with  on  Second  Reading,  or  on  the 

It  Committee? — ^Not  in  Committee.  I do  not 
ques  ion  anything  that  is  done  in  Committee.  If  the 


thing  is  thrown  out  in  Committee,  I have  to  be  satis- 
fied, but  if  it  is  passed  in  Committee,  I certainly  con- 
sider that  Parliament,  when  it  discusses  the  matter  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  has  not  the  merits  before  it, 
and  cannot  possibly  have  the  merits  before  it.  I say 
that  quite  seriously,  and  I speak  from  experience. 

16,900.  (Chairman) : I think  perhaps  we  might  now 
pass  on,  because  after  all  this  discussion  is  a little 
academic?  There  is  one  point  on  paragraph  11. 
You  say  that  Municipal  Corporations  have  been 
created  by  Charter,  without  reference  to  Parliament, 
but  I should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  Sir 
Almerio  FitzRoy’s  evidence,  in  which  he  said  this; 
“ Should,  however,  a Petition  be  presented  against 
the  Draft  Scheme  by  any  Local  Authority  affected 
thereby,  or  by  not  less  than  one-twentieth  of  the 
owners  and  ratepayers  of  the  Borough,  the  Scheme  has 
to  be*  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  pro- 
cedure laid  down  in  the  Seventh  Schedule  to  the  Act 
of  1882  has  to  be  followed.”*  If  it  is  objected  to,  the 
Scheme  goes  before  Parliament;  it  is  only  unopposed 
Schemes  which  do  not,  so  that  what  you  are  saying  is 
not  quite  accurate?— Is  that  Sir  Almeric  FitzRoy’s 
evidence  ? 

16.901.  Yes,  the  late  Clerk  to  the  Privy  Council?— 

I understand. 

(Chairman)  -.  I do  not  know  that  it  ie  a point  of 
very  much  importance. 

(Ml . T rif  chard) : The  position  is  that  a Charter  can 
be  granted,  but  if  a Scheme  is  opposed  it  is  pro- 
visional only?  The  Charter  cannot  come  before  Par- 
liament, but  the  Scheme  may,  and  a Charter  cannot 
become  effective  as  a rule  without  the  Scheme  ?t 

(Mr.  Tu-rton)  -.  And  if  it  is  opposed  it  must  go 
before  Parliament. 

16.902.  (Chairman) : Then  we  get  to  paragraph  12 
which  deals  with  town  planning.  Of  course,  town 
planning  does  not  alter  the  local  government  area, 
does  it.P— It  does  not  alter  the  local  government  area. 
Ihe  only  point  about  the  alteration  of  the  local 
government  area  is  the  way  in  which  it  affects  the 
people  residing  in  the  locality. 

16.903.  It  affects  the  incidence  of  rates? — And  so 
would  town  planning. 

16.904.  Why? — I should  not  say  rates,  perhaps,  but 
town  planning  affects  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers 
in  the  area,  or  the  owners  of  property  in  the  area 
very  considerably.  _ It  may,  and  it  does  as  a matter 
ot  fact.  You  deprive  a man  of  the  right  of  usino-  his 
land  in  the  way  tbat  be  thinks  fit.  He  cannot  build 
on  certain  portions  of  land  which  are  reserved  for 
roads.  You  can  select  land  for  recreation  grounds 
allotments,  and  all  kinds  of  things. 

_ 16,905.  But  he  gets  compensation  ?— If  he  can  prove 
his  claim. 

(Chairman) : After  all,  if  his  rates  are  raised 
because  he  comes  into  a County  Borough,  he  does  not 
get  compensation? 

16.906.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)-.  You  have  already 
restrained  the  man’s  right  to  deal  with  bis  property 
as  he  thinks  fit  by  byelaws  and  in  a thousand  and  one 
ways,  have  you  not? — Yes. 

16.907.  (Chairman) ; It  is  a little  different.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  on  all  fours  with  the 
alteration  of  a local  government  area? — It  is  the 
interference  with  the  rights  of  people  living  in  a 
certain  district.  By  adding  a place  to  the  County 
Borougih  you  are  imposing  conditions,  perhaps,  on 
those  people  that  some  of  them  do  not  want,  and  that 
IS  what  gives  rise  to  the  objection  to  the  extension. 

16  908.  (Mr.  Turion)-.  Is  not  that  analogous  to 
what  happened  under  the  Light  Railway  Commis- 

twf  suggest  any  analogy,  except  that 

there  should  be  a tribunal. 

16,909.  Did  you  suggest  the  tribunal.?— A body 
something  on  the  same  lines,  yes. 

* See  Privy  Council  Office  (FitzRoy),  M.  IS  (II  214). 

1 See  Privy  Coimoil  Office  (FitzRoy),  Q.  33G2-4  (II,  219). 
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16.910.  On  the  same  lines  as  the  Light  Railway 
Commissioners? — On  the  same  lines  as  the  Light 
Railway  Commissioners,  or  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commission,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

16.911.  Do  you  suggest  as  a preliminary  that  there 
should  be  a Local  Inquiry  ?— Yes,  I have  added  those 
words  in  paragraph  13  of  my  memorandum. 

16.912.  May  we  take  it  that  your  procedure  would 
keep  this  long  Local  Inquiry  on  the  old  lines? — Yes. 

16.913.  And  then,  if  the  decision  on  the  report  of 
the  Inquiry  were  favourable  to  the  promoters,  the 
proposal  would  be  referred  to  a judicial  tribunal,  a 
travelling  tribunal,  who  would  go  down  and  sit  on 
the  spot? — Or  elsewhere;  it  does  not  matter  wihere 
they  sit  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

16.914.  They  might  just  as  well  sit  in  London? — 
Yes;  they  should  be  a court  of  appeal. 

16,916.  Then  final  confirmation  is  to  rest  with 
them  ? — Yes. 

16.916.  And  then  Parliament  is  to  be  out  of  it 
altogether  ? — Yes. 

{Col.  Williams) : That  is  not  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  Light  Railway  Commissioners’  or  Electricity  Com- 
missioners’ procedure,  because  they  were  and  are 
subordinate  to  the  Minister?  In  those  oases  you  must 
be  subordinate  to  the  Minister,  but  you  are  making 
this  a court  of  appeal  independent  of  the  Minister  ? 

16.917.  (Mr.  Turton) : The  original  jurisdiction  of 
the  Light  Railway  Commission  rested  with  the  Com- 
mission. They  went  down  and  decided  on  the  spot 
and  made  their  Order.  You,  I understand,  suggest 
that  the  Minister  authorising  the  Local  Inquiry 
should  be  satisfied  of  the  righteousness  of  the  Order 
being  made,  and  then  there  is  to  be  an  appeal  from 
him  to  a tribunal? — No.  I keep  the  procedure  exactly 
as  it  is  up  to  the  point  at  which  the  Local  Inquiry 
is  concluded.  If  the  Minister,  after  the  report  on 
the  Local  Inquiry,  considers  th^  an  Order  should  be 
made,  let  him  make  it,  and  if  anybody  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Order,  instead  of  having  to  go  ^ to  Par- 
liament, he  should  go  to  some  tribunal  sitting  as 
a court  of  appeal  from  the  Minister’s  decision;  on 
their  decision  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 

16.918.  (Mr.  Lloyd):  Your  tribunal  ad  hoc? — ^Yes, 
and  I think  that  it  is  a very  simple  procedure,  and 
one  which  would  deal  with  the  merits  of  the  case  in  a 
way  that  they  cannot  be  dealt  with  at  the  present 
time. 

16.919.  (Chairman)  : Then  the  Minister  would  not 
confirm?— No.  If  the  time  for  appealing  had  gone 
by,  the  Minister  would  make  the  Order,  and  there 
would  be  an  end  of  it;  just  as  in  the  case  of  a town 
iilanning  scheme.  If  there  were  an  appeal  then  this 
tribunal,  if  it  were  satisfied  that  an  Order  should  be 
made,  would  say  that  the  Order  should  be  made,  and 
there  would  be  an  end  of  it,  and  that  Order  would 
be  prepared  by  the  appropriate  Government  Depart- 
ment. 

16  920.  (Mr.  Turton) : In  your  judgment,  this 

tribunal  would  be  a better  body  to  determine  the 
issue  than  a Committee  of  Parliament  upstairs?— No; 

1 have  no  criticism  to  offer  as  to  a Committee  of 
Parliament  at  all. 

[Mr  Turton)  : But  you  are  offering  criticism;  be- 
cause 'if  you  want  to  substitute  for  the  Committee 
of  one  House,  or  both  Houses,  one  after  the  other, 
your  tribunal,  you  are  criticising  a Committee 
upstairs  ? 

16,921.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : That  is  the  only  way  he  sees 
of  getting  rid  of  Second  Reading,  as  I undOTstand. 

1 am  quite  content  with  the  decision  of  the  Committee 
of  Parliament  that  has  heard  the  witnesses  and 
arrived  at  a decision.  If  the  decision  is  for,  so  mucn 
the  better;  if  it  is  against,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter.  But  I do  mt  see  why  it  is  uecessM-y  to  have 
the  whole  thing  liable  to  debate  in  the  House  ana 
to  being  tin-own  out  when  the  people  who  decide  it 
may  not  even  be  present  to  hear,  as  frequen  y 
happens.  How  can  they  decide  a thing  on  the  meiits 
of  the  case  when  they  are  not  there? 

47672 


16.922.  (Mr.  Turton) : Because  Parliament  is  in- 
fallible?— ^I  do  not  dispute  that  for  one  moment. 

16.923.  (Chairman) : Your  tribunal  would  be  in 

substance  an  arbitration  tribunal?  After  the 
Minister  had  decided  to  grant  an  Order,  then  the 
parties  could  appeal  to  an  arbitration  tribunal  on 
the  question  whether  the  Order  was  in  fact  caiiyiiig 
out  the  intention  of  Parliament?  ^Yes,  but  I go  so 
far  as  to  say 

16.924.  Is  that  the  case?— Yes,  with  this  addition^: 

I go' so  far  as  to  say  that  when  the  Local  Authority’s 
application  was  refused  after  a Local  Inquiry,  they 
should  not  have  a right  of  appeal  against  that;  it  is 
only  if  the  Order  is  granted  that  the  other  people 
should  have  the  right  of  appeal;  I would  be  content 
with  that. 

.16,926.  Then  shall  we  pass  on  to  paragraph  14,  be- 
cause here  you  make  an  even  more  wide  suggestion . 
You  suggest  that  the  Minister  of  Health  should  be 
able  to  take  action  to  initiate  proceedings  for  the 
extension  of  districts.  I do  not  know  what 
“ districts  ” means;  it  is  not  a very  precise  term? 
Perhaps  you  would  explain  what  you  mean  by 
“districts”  in  paragraph  14? — I mean,  to  take  a 
Borough,  for  instance,  that  an  occasion  might  arise 
when  the  Minister  of  Health  might,  having  regard 
to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  consider  rhat 
the  area  ought  to  be  extended,  and  that  he  might 
initiate  an  extension  instead  of  the  action  having  to 
depend  entirely  on  a representation  by  the  Local 
Authority.  I have  been  asked  to  insert  this  para- 
graph to  meet  that  particular  case. 

° 16  926.  (Col.  Williams) : The  Minister  would  be  the 
initi'ator  and  the  judge? — Well,  the  Minister  acts  on 
tlie  report  of  tli©  Inspector. 

16j927.  If  the  Minietor  initiated  tli©  proposal,  and 
it  had  to  go  into  a Provisional  Order,  he  would  also 
be  the  judge  ?— 'Well,  I have  been  asked  to  insert 
that  paragraph. 

16.928.  (Mr.  Turton) : You  do  not  stand  very 
strongly  by  that?  Does  it  not  come  to  this  : even  if 
the  Minister  took  the  place  of  the  Local  Authority, 
he  could  not  be  acting  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the 
actual  Local  Authority?  But  there  would  not  be 
much  force  in  a Local  Inquiry  being  held  when  the 
Minister  had  already  decided  that  an  extension  of 
the  district  should  be  made? — There  is  a precedent 
for  it.  , 

16.929.  (Col.  WiUiams):  The  Potteries  ?— Parlia- 

ment has  not  been  very  sensitive  over  this  matter  in 
the  past. 

16  930.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Are  you  referring  to  the 
Federation  of  the  Potteries? — ^Yes.  The  Minister 
inspired  the  Federation  of  the  Potteries;  it  was  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  as  he 
was  then. 

16.931.  You  know  that  his  action  has  been  very 
much  criticised  ? — 'Since. 

16.932.  (Chairman) : That  is  very  long  ago  ?— N ot 
so  very  long  ago — ^just  before  the  war. 

(Chairman) : About  fifteen  years  ago;  well,  that  is 
a long  time. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  precedent  has  never  been 
followed? 

16.933.  (Chairman) : Do  you  suggest  that  the 

Minister  of  Health  should  go  to  an  Urban  District 
for  example,  and  say  ; “ You  have  to  be  a Borough 
whether  you  like  it  or  not”;  because,  as  a rule,  are 
not  Local  Authorities  quite  anxious  to  promote  these 
schemes  without  having  them  forced  upon  them?  If 
they  do  not  want  it,  is  it  not  just  as  well  to  leave 
them  alone?— Yes;  we  should  very  much  agree  with 
that  in  a good  many  instances,  but  we  are  not  allowed 
to  be  left  in  that  position. 

(Chairman):  It  is  always  open  to  everybody  to 
promote  a scheme  if  they  want  it. 

16  934.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Is  not  the  kind  of  case 
you  'have  in  mind  the  case  in  which  they  have  got 
two  or  three  local  areas  adjoining  which  can  well  be 
amalgamated  ? — ^Yes. 
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16,035.  But  in  which,  if  any  one  of  the  Local 
Authorities  put  forward  the  proposal,  there  would  be 
such  local  jealousies  and  difficulties  arising  that  it 
is  better  for  a proposal  to  come  from  an  outside 
source? — Yes,  that  is  the  case  that  it  was  meant  to 
cover. 

16.936.  (Col.  Williams) : You  have  the  Matlock  case, 
in  mind? — When  none  of  the  three  Authorities  of 
itself  would  approach  the  Minister,  at  all,  my 
suggestion  would  leave  it  open  to  the  Minister  to 
make  the  proposal  that  the  amalgamation  should  take 
place;  there  is  nothing  very  harmful  in  it  at  all. 

(Chairman) : Then  with  regard  to  paragraph  15, 
that  is  the  Kintore  statement  of  1920? 

16.937.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : I gather  from  paragraph 
15  that  you  do  not  agree  with  it? — I do  not  agree 
with  it  at  all,  but  I have  called  attention  to  it 
becau.se  I do  not  approve  of  it. 

16.938.  (Chairman) : You  have  told  us  about  para- 
graph 16,  the  connection  between  the  Minister  and 
the  Local  Authority? — Yes. 

1'6,939.  Paragraph  17,  I think  you  have  answered 
Mr.  Lloyd  about?  Paragraph  18  we  have  discussed 
with  Sir  Ryland  Adkins? — Yes. 

(Chairman):  We  may  pass  on  now  to  paragraph 

19. 


JilJccI,  on  County  Administration  of  the  Creation  of 
County  Boroughs. 

19.  The  Preliminary  Memorandum  of  the  County 
Councils  Association*  claims,  in  paragraph  4,  that  an 
extension  of  the  County  Borough  system  would  be 
“ so  far  reaching  as  to  cut  at  the  roots  of  the  County 
system.” 

I suggest  that  this  statement  cannot  be  supported, 
and  submit  the  following  observations  thereon;  — 

(a)  As  shown  in  paragraph  7 of  this  statement, 
there  are  now  only  seven  provincial 
Boroughs  which  have  the  statutory  popular 
tioii  which  qualifies  them  to  apply  for 
County  Borough  status. 

(h)  The  total  population  of  these  seven  Boroughs 
is  404,733,  which  is  only  8'461  per  cent  of 
the  aggregate  popnilation  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Counties  in  which  they  are  situate. 

(c)  The  rateable  value  generally  bears,  approxi- 

mately, the  same  ratio  as  the  population. 

Based  upon  a Government  publication 
(1923)  prepared  by  the  Ministry  of 
iloaltht,  I have  ascertained  that  the 
average  assessable  value  per  head  of 
population  in  Boroughs  is  as  under:  — 

£ s.  d. 

County  Boroughs  ...  ...  6 13  0 

Non-County  Boroughs  ...  4 19  0 

(d)  The  Counties  concerned  must  be  in  a very 

attenuated  condition  financially  and  other- 
w’iso  if  the  deprivation  of  8-}  per  cent,  of 
their  population  and  rateable  value  can 
detrimentally  mutilate  them. 

(e)  The  statistics  given  by  Mr.  GibbonJ  show  very 

clearly  that  there  is  no  substantial  founda- 
tion for  the  pes.simistic  note  as  to  the  effect 
of  future  creations  of  County  Boroughs,  as 
it  is  evident  that  the  Counties  have  not,  as 
a whole,  appreciably  suffered  by  past 
creations.  The  figures  presented  by  Mr. 


* See  Appeiulix  hXI  I,  (lit,  4^7). 

|-  Stivtemoiit  showing,  for  each  llorongh  and  other  Urban 
District  in  JOngland  and  Wales,  and  for  100  typical  Rural 
l^arishos,  the  amount  of  tlio  Local  Ratos  per  pound  of  assessable 
value  for  the  tiuancial  years  1921-22  and  1922-23,  and  the 
assessable  values  in  force  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1922-23. 

4 »SVe  Ministry  of  Health  (tJibbon),  Appendix  XXUI,  Table  E, 
(i,  185). 


Dent*  amply  corroborate  this  view,  and 
show  that  of  the  27  Counties  affected  by 
creations  and  extensions  of  County 
Boroughs,  only  one  (Worcestershire)  has  a 
less  rateable,  value  in  1921-22  than  it  had 
in  1901-2,  the  loss  being  5'B  per  cent.,  but 
its  present  rateable  value  per  head  of 
population  is  now  £6'62  against  £6  in 
1901-2.  Further,  there  are  only  five 
othei'  Counties  (Glamorgan,  Leicester, 
Northumberland,  East  Sussex,  and  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire)  whose  rateable  value 
per  head  is  less  (and  only  slightly  so)  than 
in  1901-2. 

(/)  In  those  cases  where  the  rateable  value  is 
higher  and  the  population  lower  than 
before  the  creations  or  extensions  of  County 
Boroughs  the  Counties  are  better  off, 
because  they  have  less  population  to  serve, 
and  have  probably  received  compensation. 

(;/)  To  take  a specific  instance : Carlisle  was  con- 
stituted a County  Borough  in  1913.  Its 
present  population  of  52,710  is  19'29  per 
cent,  of  that  of  the  geographical  County; 
and  its  rateable  vajue  is  approximately 
17' 19  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  geographical 
County.  It  is  not  apparent  that  Cumber- 
land has  suffered  in  the  slightest  degree  by 
Carlisle  having  been  excised  from  it, 
although  its  rateable  value  is  now 
£l,512,049t  compared  with  £1,518,948  in 
1913. 


. (/i)  There  cannot  be  any  serious  extension  of  the 
creation  of  County  Boroughs,  because  (as 
will  be  seen  on  reference  to  Appendix  (A)J) 
there  were,  in  1921,  only  11  Boroughs  with 
a population  exceeding  60,000,  and  21  with 
a population  of  40,000  and  under  60,000, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  .some  of  these 
towns  will  reach  the  50,000  for  a long 
number  of  years,  judging  by  their  decennial 
ratio  of  increase. 

(i)  There  are  19  Urban  Districts  in  England  and 
Wales  with  a population  exceeding  40,000, 
as  under : — 


Willes-den  165,669 

Rhondda  ...  ...  ...  162,729 

Tottenham  ...  ...  ...  146,696 

Leyton  ...  ...  ...  128,432 

Walthamstow  ...  ...  ...  127,441 

Ilford  85,191 

Edmonton  ...  ...  ...  66,809 

Enfield 60,743 

Hendon  ...  ...  ...  ...  56,014 

Aberdare  ...  ...  ...  65,010 

Wood  Green  50,716 

Pontypridd  ...  ...  ...  47,171 

Heston  and  Isleworth  ...  46,729 

Finchley  ...  ...  ...  46,719 

Stretford  ...  ...  ...  46,535 

Mountain  Ash  43,292 

Gelligaer  ...  ...  ...  43,121 

Chiswick  ...  ...  ...  40,942 

Rowley  Regis  ...  ...  ...  40,037 


Twelve  of  these  are  in  the  London  area, 
and  of  the  remaining  seven  only  two 
(Rhondda  and  Aberdare)  have  a popula- 
tion exceeding  60,000. 

ij)  Having  regard  to  the  foregoing  it  is  not 
apparent  that  an  extension  of  the  County 
Borough  system  can.  “ cut  at  the  roots  of 
“ the  County  system.” 


* County  Councils  Association  (Dent),  Appendix  LXlll, 
Table  E.  (Ill,  487). 

i*  Note.-  This  figure  is  taken  from  the  Municipal  Year  Book 
for  1924,  but  in  Table  F of  Mr.  Dent’s  statement  the  rateable 
value  is  given  as  ±'1,763,000.  (See  County  Councils  Association 
(Dent),  Appendix  LXIII,  Table  P (HI,  487)  ). 

J See  Appendix  LXXXIH,  page  1070. 
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20.  WMle  dealing  with  the  question  of  assessable  values,  I think  it  is  desirable  bo  supply  the  following 
figures  as  to  the  County  of  Bedford ; — 


— 

Population. 

Assessable  Value 
(County  Rate  Basis, 
3rd  November,  1923). 

Assessable  Value 
per  head  of 
Population. 

£ 

£ s.  d. 

Apministrative  County 

206,462 

1,032,883 

5 0 0 

Boroughs : 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Bedford  ... 

40,242  = 19-49 

228,994  = 22-17 

5 13  9 

Dunstable 

8,889  = 4-30 

35,976  = 3-48 

4 0 11 

Luton 

57,075  = 27-65 

310,798  = 30-09 

5 8 11 

Total  of  Boroughs 

106,206  = 51-44 

575,768  = 55-74 

5 8 5 

Urban  Districts 

19,680=  9-53 

85,751  = 8-30 

4 7 1 

Total  of  Boroughs  and  Urban  Dis- 

125,886  = 60-97 

661,519  = 64-04 

5 5 1 

TIilCTS. 

Remainder  of  County  

80,576  = 39-03 

371,364  = 35-96 

4 12  2 

206,462  = 100 

1,032,883  =:  100 

1 

5 0 0 

County  Rate  Basis  : 3rd  November,  1923  : — £ Per  cent. 

Agricultural  land  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  . ....  245,974  = 20'2 

Buildings  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  971,389 


County  Rate  Basis  ...  ...  ...  ..>  ...  ' 1,217,363 


Total  Assessable  Value  £1,032,883  {i.e.,  £971,389  and  ith  of  £245,974). 


21.  In  paragraph  13  of  the  Counties’  Memorandum 
it : is  stated : — 

“ The  adequacy  of-  the  provisions  of  the 
“ Local  Government  (Adjustments)  Act,  1913, 
“ . . . is  fallacious.  In  the  first  place,  no 
“ sum  of  money,  however  large,  could  compensate 
“ for  the  virtual  extinction  of  County  govern- 
“ ment,  which  would  happen  immediately  in 
“ such  cases  as  those  of  Bedfordshire  and  Cam- 
“ bridgeshire,  and  at  a later  date — but  no  lees 
“ certainly — in  the  cases  of  the  larger  Counties.” 

On  this  I desire  to  observe  : — 

(a)  That  the  1913  Act  was  the  result  of  a close 
investigation  of  the  position  by  a Joint 
Select  Committee,  and  must  be  taken  to 


have  awarded  equitable  recompense  to  the 
Counties. 

(b)  That  when  preparing  their  Memorandum  the 

County  Councils  Association  must  have 
been  suffering  from  depression  of  mind, 
because  it  is  obvious,  from  the  statistics, 
that  the  creation  of  further  County 
Boroughs  cannot  result  in  the  extinction, 
virtual  or  otherwise,  of  County  govern- 
ment. The  Clerk  of  the  Bedfordshire 
County  Council  is  presumably  not  prepared 
to  subscribe  to  the  view  of  the  County 
Councils  Association,  as  he  only  refers  to 
“ possible  destruction.”* 

(c)  Take  the  case  of  Bedfordshire,  which  is  men- 

tioned, and  compare  it  with  that  of 
Cumberland : — 


Cumberland  (Including  .Carlisle) 

Population  1921. 
273,173 

Bedfordshire 

Population  1921. 
206,462 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Carlisle 

52,710  = 19-29 

Luton 

57,075  = 27-65 

Other  urban  areas 

. 121,340  = 44-42 

Other  urban  areas 

68,811  = 33-32 

Rural  areas 

99,123  = 36-29 

Rural  areas 

80,576  = 39-03 

. 273,173 

206,462 

Carlisle’s  percentage  of  present 

Assessable 

Luton’s  percentage 

of  County  Assessable 

Value  of  geographical  County 

= 17-19 

Value 

= 30-09 

Cumberland  is  not  extinct,  and  has  not 
apparently  suffered  any  appreciable  injury  by  the 
separation  of  Carlisle,  and  it  is  difficult,  therefore,  to 
see  how  the  creation  of  Luton  as  la  County  Borough 
could  inflict  any  gi-eater  injury  on  Bedfordshire. 

22.  The  Clerk  of  the  Bedfordshire  County  Council 
refers  to  Bedford  applying  for  an  extension  so  as  to 


obtain  the  population  to  qualify  for  County  Borough 
status.! 


* See  County  Councils  Association  (Marks),  M.  7.  (IV,  814). 

t See  County  Councils  Association  (Marks),  Q.  13,180-4. 
(IV,  822.) 
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The  Bedford  Town  Clerk  informs  me  that  there  is 
no  such  proposal  or  scheme  in  view,  and  that  the 
question  of  an  extension  has  not  been  discussed  since 
1920. 


The  following  statistics  from  the  1921  Census  return 
will  show  how  little  chance  there  is  of  Bedford 
acquiring,  by  extension,  the  requisite  population  : — 


Area  : 

Population. 

Increase. 

Per 

Decrease. 

Per 

cent. 

1 

1911. 

1921. 

Liti/llUt 

Parishes,  etc.,  surrounding  Bedford — 
Biddenham  (Parish) 

1,686 

451 

460 

9 

1-9 

Bromham  „ 

1,827 

350 

328 



22 

6-2 

Clapbam  „ 

1,995 

748 

704 

— 



44 

5-8 

Eastcotts  ,, 

2,816 

848 

2,065 

1,217 

143-5 

Elstow  ,,  

1,617 

499 

412 

— 



87 

17-4 

Goldington  ,, 

2,588 

967 

1,097 

130 

13-4 

Kempston  (Urban  District) 

1,255 

5,349 

5,218 

— 

131 

2-4 

Bedford  (Borough) 

13,684 

9,212 

10,284 

1,072 

284 

2,223 

39,183 

40,242 

1,059 

2-7 

— 

15,907 

48,395 

50,526 

— 

— 

— 

— 

it  will  be  noticed  that  to  obtain  the  population  of 
50,520  shown  above,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  in 
an  area  of  13,084  acres  = 21^-  square  miles,  as  against 
a present  area  of  2,223  acres  = 3-J  square  miles. 

Having  regard  to  the  foregoing  statistics,  and  rate 
of  increase  of  population  in  Bedford  and  its  vicinity, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  likelihood  of  Bedford 
being  in  a position  to  apply  for  County  Borough 
status  for  many  years  to  come. 

10.940.  (Chairman') : Perhaps  you  would  like 

to  elaborate  paragraph  19  ? — May  I say  now 
about  this  County  Councils  A.ssociation  docu- 
ment, 1 may  be  mistaken,  but  I do  not 

think  that  all  the  witnesses  who  have  come 
before  you  on  behalf  of  the  County  Councils 
have  yet  been  able  to  give  you  a specific  instance  in 
which  any  County  Council  has  been  damaged  by  any 
alteration  of  area  which  has  been  made  since  1889. 
in  the  period,  as  I have  mentioned  before,  of  twenty- 
six  years  there  were  twenty-three  creations  of  County 
Boroughs,  and  there  were  thirteen  in  the  first  twenty 
years.  They  have  averaged  less  than  one  per  annum. 
At  the  present  date  there  cannot  be  as  many  Non- 
County  Boroughs  which  can  claim  to  be  converted 
into  County  Borouglie  as  there  were  in  the  first 
twenty  years  after  the  Act  was  passed. 

16.941.  (Col.  Williams) : You  mean  on  the 

population  basis? — On  the  population  basis,  and  that 
is  tlie  only  thing  you- can  go  by.  You  have  only  got 
seven  provincial  Boroughs,  at  the  present  time,  that 
have  any  right  to  apply  to  become  County  Boroughs, 
and  if  they  only  com©  on  at  the  rat©  of  an  average 
of  one  a year,  I do  not  see  how  it  is  going  to  destroy 
any  County  in  any  such  way  as  they  suggest. 

16.942.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) ; Is  not  the  way 
ill  which  you  put  the  question  in  paragraph  19  (h) 
of  your  memorandum  rather  unfair?  You  there  talk 
of  the  average,  and  say  that  the  population  is  only 
8-4  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  population? — Of  the 
A 1 1 m i II  istrati  ve  Counties . 

16.943.  Yes?  The  reason  why  it  is  only  8-4  per 
cent.  IS  because  three  of  those  Boroughs  are  in  very 
large  Counties?  Stockton-on-Tees,  Doncaster,  and 
Gillingham,  are  in  very  large  Counties,  and  there- 
fore the  population  of  the  Boroughs  only  amounts  to 
3 per  cent,  or  4 iier  cent,  of  the  total  population  of 
the  County?  The  objection  of  the  County  Councils, 
as  far  as  1 understand,  is  made  chiefly,  in  relation 
bo  those  -Counties  in  which  the  Boroughs  have  a very 
largo  porcntage  of  the  population.  For  instance, 
Cambridge  has  45  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
Cambridgeshire,  Luton  has  27  per  cent.,  and  Swindon 
has  18  per  cent.? — Yes. 


16,944.  So  that  particular  cases  and  not  the 
average  are  of  importance? — ^Yes,  but  this  Commission 
is  dealing  with  the  effect  upon  the  County  Councils 
generally  throughout  the  country,  and  not  with  the 
effect  upon  the  County  Councils  of  those  three  par- 
ticular Counties? 

16,94i6.  I think  we  have  to  consider  the  effect 
in  individual  cases,  undoubtedly? — But  I do  not 
understand  their  difficulties  if  it  is  only  confined  to 
those  three  places. 

16.946.  In  most  of  the  cases  it  is  not  so  important, 
but  in  three  of  them  it  is  specially  important  p — Then 
Parliament  has  not  mad©  any  exception. 

16.947.  Still,  it  is  for  this  Commission  to  consider 
all  possible  cases? — I quite  -agree.  What  I want  to 
point  out  is  this  ; you  cannot  have  legislation  which 
is  going  to  be  different  for  one  County  from  what 
it  is  for  another,  can  you? 

. 16,948.  I do  not  know? — I am  going  to  suggest, 
straight  out,  that  there  should  not  be  any  differentia- 
tion between  one  County  and  another.  I do  not  see 
any  reason  for  picking  out  one  part  of  England. 

(Chairman) : No,  but  you  might  pick  out  one  set 
of  conditions  against  another  set  of  conditions? 

16,949.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh)  : There  surely 
must  be  a difference  between  an  industrial  area  and 
a rural  area? — Yes. 

16.960.  What  .applies  to  Lancashire  does  not  neces- 
sarily apply  to  Bedfordshire? — I suggest  that  there 
should  not  be  any  distinction  whatever  between  one 
County  and  another.  What  is  good  for  on©  County 
ought  to  be  good  for  another,  and  you  are  going  to 
create  a very  great  difficulty  if  you  are  going  to  make 
any  alteration  in  principles. 

16.961.  (Col.  Williams) ; That  is  to  argue  that 
what  might  be  good  for  a large  city  like  Manchester 
might  be  equally  suitable  for  Luton;  is  that  your 
suggestion? — ^No,  because  that  is  not  the  position. 
If  some-tiling  is  good  for  Manchester,  and  Man- 
chester has  not  got  it  under  the  general  law,  it  goes 
and  gets  it  on  its  meri-ts,  having  regard  to  all  its 
circumstances,  but  a matter  of  this  description  i.s 
an  essential  point  of  local  government  which  ought 
to  be  the  same  in  Bedford.sbire  as  it  is  in  any  other 
County. 

16,952.  (Chairman) : The  position  laid  down  in  the 
Act  is  this,  that  a town  of  60,000  inhabitants  apply- 
ing to  be  made  a County  Borough  may  be  made  so  if 
in  all  the  circumstances  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  ? 
— I know  the  section,  my  Lord,  only  too  well. 

16.963.  Of  course,  that  leaves  considerable  latitude 
as  to  what  Parliament  thinks  desirable? — Yes. 

16.964.  Are  you  contending  that  that  should  bo 
altered  ? — 1 am  not  contending  anything.  I am 
suggesting  that  we  should  be  left  where  we  were  in 
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1914  after  the  case  had  heeu  investigated,  and  the 
Order  was  granted. 

16.965.  (Gol.  Williams) ; Is  your  point  that  once 
you  get  your  60,000  population,  that  of  itself  should 
entitle  you  to  be  made  a County  Borough? — I never 
said  so.  I said  that  that  is  the  fact  which  entitles 
a Borough  to  make  aj)plication  for  tlie  Order. 

16,956.  But  you  cannot  put  all  Counties  on  the 
same  lines,  because  in  considering  that  application 
you  have  to  consider  the  County  that  you  ai'e  in  and 
the  circumstances  that  you  are  in  in  that  particular 
County  ? — Yes. 

16.967.  On  the  point  twhetlher  the  circumstances 
lender  it  desirable? — ^Yes. 

16.968.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : When  you  say  that  you 
object  to  differentiation  between  one  County  amd 
another,  what  quite  do  you  mean  by  that?  Do  you 
mean  that  there  should  not  be  one  set  of  conditions 
for  one  County  and  a different  set  of  conditions  for 
another  ? — Yes. 

16.959.  But  surely  it  has  already  been  put  to  you 
that  the  conditions  in  Lancashire  and  the  conditions 
in  iCambridgeehire,  to  avoid  your  own  County,  are 
quite  different? — Yes. 

16.960.  You  could  not  say  that  Cambridge  must 
be  made  a County  Borough  if  it  satisfies  the  condi- 
tions which  would  entitle  dt  to  be  made  a County 
Borough  in  Lancashire,  if  it  were  situated  in  a 
certain  position  in  Lancashire,  and  so  on? — I do  not 
put  lit  in  that  way. 

16.961.  How  do  you  apply  it? — It  is  mixed  up  with 
something  that  comes  a little  later  on. 

16.962.  (Mr.  Turion) : Do  you  adhere  to  the 

number  of  60,000  still? — Absolutely. 

16,96'3.  You  would  not  listen  to  it  being  put  at 
76,000? — I do  not  see  any  reason  for  the  alteration. 

16,964.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Did  you  read  the 

examination  of  Mr.  Dent  by  Mr.  Pritchard? — ^Yes. 

16,986.  There  was  one  very  important  question 
that  Mr.  Pritchard  put  to  Mr.  Dent,  to  which  he 
replied  something  like  this : that  there  were  certain 
matters  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  extension  or  no  extension,  creation  or  no 
creation,  was  to  be  determined  on  an  indication  of 
the  advantages  one  way  or  the  other  ?* — Yes,  I quits 
agree. 

16.966.  Did  you  agree  with  that  answer  of  Mr. 
Dent? — I cannot  remember.  I think  I read  it  all, 
but  1 am  afraid  I cannot  bring  the  exact  words  to 
my  mind.  If  I may  put  it  in  my  own  words,  I get 
back  to  the  point  I put  before,  and  that  is  that  if 
on  the  merits  of  the  case  I get  an  Order,  the  mere 
fact  that'  I am  either  in  one  County  or  another  does 
not  make  the  slightest  difference;  but  if  in  dealing 
with  the  whole  case  it  is  thought  that  there 
is  something  about  the  case  in  that  particular  County 
or  that  particular  Borough  which  makes  it  undesir- 
able, I cannot  say  anything  against  it.  It  is  what 
the  section  says.  I am  not  basing  any  claim  on  the 
mere  population  of  60,000  only.  Other  circumstances 
must  enter  into  it. 

16.967.  And  the  circumstances  in  each  pai’fcicular 
case  must  bo  taken  by  themselves? — Yes. 

16.968.  (Mr.  Turton) : But  you  will  admit  that  the 
promoters  have  to  prove  their  case,  I suppose? — ^I 
agree;  and  I do  not  suggest  anything  else  for  one 
moment. 

16.969.  If  the  balance  is  one  way  or  the  other,  I 
take  it  that  it  would  be  decided  that  they  have  or 
have  not  proved  their  case? — Yes;  that  is  when  the 
particular  case  is  under  discussion.  You  cannot  have 
any  general  decision  that  a certain  thing  shall  not 
be  so. 

16.970.  Each  case,  we  understand,  is  to  be  decided 
upon  its  evidence?  If  the  balance  is  about  equall.v 
divided,  will  you  agree  then  that  they  have  not  made 
out  their  case,  or  do  you  contend  that  once  they  have 
60,000  population  and  can  show  some  advantages, 
that  in  itself  would  entitle  them  to  the  Order? — No,  I 
cannot  say  that,  because  after  all  I shall  be  up  to 


*See  County  Councils  Association  (Dent),  Q.  6512  (III,  443). 


a certain  point  the  advocate  in  the  case,  and  I cannot 
be  the  judge  in.  my  own  cause.  I should  try  and  put 
all  I could  before  the  tribunal  and  leave  the  tribunal 
to  judge,  having  regard  to  everything  that  they  had 
before  them  on  both  sides.  Whether  it  is  desirable 
is  a matter  for  the  tribunal  to  settle. 

16.971.  Is  not  the  onus  on  anyone  who  makes  the 
application  to  prove  that  the  balance  is  in  favour  of 
his  application? — ^He  is  bound  to  prove  his  case. 

16.972.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : May  I try  this ; take  a case 
in  which  a body  of  60,000  people  come  along  and 
apply  to  be  formed  into  a County  Borough;  I take 
the  60,000,  because  it  is  the  minimum  population 
essential?  Would  you  say  that  whether  the  rest  of  the 
Administrative  County  had  a population  of  5,000,000, 
or  whether  it  had  a population  of  61,000,  made  no 
difference? — Oh  no;  I should  not  say  that;  that  does 
make  a difference. 

16.973.  You  would  not  say  that  you  must  decide 
the  -application  in  the  same  way  in  -both  instances  P— 
Oh  no;  not  by  any  means. 

16.974.  So  that  you  must  take  into  consideration 
the  general  circumstances,  and  say  whether  it  is  for 
the  public  good  that  the  place,  which  is  entitled  to 
apply,  should  or  should  not  in  that  particular  case 
have  its  Order? — 1 agree;  that  is  exactly  what  I 
do  mean. 

16,976.  (Ghairmaru) : Now  may  we  go  on  to  para- 
graph 20,  the  assessable  value  of  the  County  of  Bed- 
ford; it  is  merely  a statement? — In  paragraph  20  I 
just  want  to  call  attention  to  a little  peculiarity. 
Mr.  Collins  at  Question  16,025  said:  “ Except  in  sea- 
side towns  the  rateable  value  per  head  of  population 
in  most  of  the  Boroughs  is  less  than  the  average  of 
the  County.”*  I want  to  point  out  to  you  that  we 
are  one  of  the  exceptions  to  that  particular  statement. 
If  you  look  at  our  figures  you  will  see  that  the  rate- 
able value  per  head  in  the  town  is  greater  than  in 
the  County. 

16.976.  Then  you  say  in  paragraph  21  (a):  “The 
1913  Act  was  the  result  -of  a close  investigation  of 
the  position  by  a Joint  Select  Committee,  and  must 
be  taken  to  have  awarded  equitable  recompense  to 
the  Counties?  ” — ^Yes. 

16.977.  But  the  Counties  say  that  new  circum- 
stances have  arisen  since  1913? — Yes.  That  has 
already  been  fully  dealt  with  by  other  witnesses,  I 
think,  my  Lord. 

16.978.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : On  paragraph 

21  (c),  is  your  comparison  between  Cumberland  and 
Bedfordshire  altogether  fair?  You  say  that  although 
Carlisle  has  been  taken  out  of  Cumberland  it  has 
still  left  a reasonable  County?— Yes. 

16.979.  Is  not  the  reason  for  that  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Carlisle  is  not  such  a large  percentage  of  the 
population  of  Cumberland  as  the  populations  of 
Luton  and  Bedford  are  of  the  population  of  Bed- 
fordshire? You  take  Carlisle  away  from  Cumber- 
land, and  you  leave  a population  in  the  remaining 
area  of  220,000? — Yes. 

16.980.  If  you  take  Luton  and  Bedford  out  of  Bed- 
fordshire, you  leave  a population  of  109,000? — Yes. 
Proportionately  there  is  not  a lot  of  difference.  The 
total  population  of  Cumberland  was  273,000,  and  the 
total  population  of  Bedfordshire  is  206,000. 

16.981.  But  if  you  take  Luton  and  Bedford  out  of 
Bedfordshire  you  leave  a population  of  only  109,000? 
— Yes;  I am  not  dealing  with  the  population, 
because  if  you  are  going  to  take  it  on  the  popula- 
tion of  the  County,  there  are  some  Counties  which 
are  very  much  smtaller  than  that. 

16.982.  Certainly? — May  I point  out  what  is  the 
essential  part  of  that  statement,  and  that  is  this : if 
you  take  the  bottom  line,  with  Carlisle  taken  out, 
they  have  a percentage  of  rural  population  of  36’29, 
and  if  Luton  was  taken  out  of  Bedfordshire,  Bed- 
fordshire would  only  have  39  per  cent,  rural  popula- 
tion. 


* See  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  (■Collins)  C) 
15,025  (IV,  923). 
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10,083.  {Sir  Lewis  BearcH) : More  than  39  per  cent., 
if  you  take  Luton  out? — No.  The  39  is  there. 
Luton  27'65,  other  urban  areas  33‘32,  rural  areas 
39-03. 

16,984.  If  you  took  Luton  away  that  39  would 
become  more,  of  course? — Yea,  so  would  the  percen- 
tage in  Cumberland  proportionately.  Taking  the 
20  per  cent,  (actually  19’29),  and  adding  on  the  36, 
the  same  proportion  would  go  on  in  Cumberland. 

16,986.  Not  quite  the  same? — Not  to  the  same 
extent,  but  it  is  as  near  as  possible  to  our  particular 
case,  and  therefore  I say  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a destruction  of  a County  by  taking  out  the  one 
to-wn. 

16.986.  (Sir  George  Macdonoffh) : Here  you  have 
a County  of  Bedfordshire;  if  you  take  out  the  two 
large  towns  of  Bedford  and  Luton  you  reduce  it  to 
109,000.  Surely  it  is  not  fair  to  compare  that  popu- 

• lation  of  109,000  with  the  population  of,  let  us  say, 
Rutland  or  Huntingdon?  The  County  Councils  of 
Huntingdon  and  Rutland  have  organised  their  busi- 
ness on  the  understanding  that  they  have  got  that 
population,  which  is  practically  a rural  population 
and  nothing  else.  The  County  Council  of  Bedford- 
shire has  organised  its  business  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  County  embraces  Luton  and  Bedford 
as  well  as  the  rural  areas.  Surely  you  are  going  to 
disorganise  them  very  much  if  you  are  going  to  take 
out  the  two  towns? — ^Of  course,  that  disorganisation 
would  only  occur  on  the  assumption  that  Bedford  is 
in  a position  to  become  a County  Borough,  hut  Bed- 
ford is  not.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  it 
might  be,  but  that  statement  cannot  be  supported. 
The  particulars  are  given  later  on. 

16.987.  {Chairman) ; What  is  the  papulation  of 
Bedford  ?-^0, 000 ; it  is  in  paragraph  22  of  my 
memorandum. 

16.988.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Still  the  point  I 
want  to  make  is  that  there  is  no  similarity  between 
the  practical  problem  for  a County  whidh  has  always 
been  purely  rural,  such  as  Rutland  or  Huntingdon, 
.and  a County  which  has  been  originally  partly  rural 
aiid  partly  urban,  and  from  which  the  urban  area  has 
been  subtracted? — No.  I do  not  see  why  they  should 


be  in  a better  position,  because  they  have  urban 
areas  which  have  got  to  come  out.  They  have  to 
put  up  with  the  decrease.  There'  are  other  Counties 
besides  those. 

16.989.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  question,  I think, 
is  this,  as  to  this  comparison  of  your  figures  : in  this 
comparison,  whether  properly  or  not,  you  have  not 
taken  into  consideration  the'  question  of  the  pos- 
sible increase  of  Bedford  in  population  and  a possible 
application  by  Bedford  for  County  Borough  status? — 
No,  because  I say  that  it  is  a difS.cult  thing  to 
get  at. 

16.990.  In  Cumberland,  besides  Carlisle  there  are 
other  substantial  urban  areas? — Not  very  many. 

16.991.  Well,  they  have  44  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion, as  against  33  ? — ^Yes. 

16.992.  There  is  Maryport  and  Whitehaven? — Yes, 
I know  Cumberland  very  well. 

16.993.  So  do  I.  You  think  this  is  a fair  com- 
parison as  far  as  it  goes? — I do  not  know  how  I can 
use  the  word  fair.”  I am  giving  the  nearest  case 
I can  get  to  Luton,  in  which  a town  has  been  made 
a County  Borough;  and  made  a County  Borough,  I 
think,  the  year  before  1913? 

16.994.  The  point  is  that  you  are  comparing  here 
two  Counties  which  you  thought  were  as  nearly  alike 
as  you  could  get,  and  you  are  comparing  the  effect 
of  making  one  Borough  in  each  County  into  a County 
Borough? — Yes. 

16.995.  Whe-ther  they  are,  in  fact,  parallel  or  not 
depends  on  a multitude  of  considerations? — Yes,  and 
upon  the  Commission’s  views;  I simply  submit  the 
figures. 

16.996.  {Chairman) : Is  there  anything  to  state  on 
paragraph  22;  I think  we  have  discussed  that? — Do 
the  Commission  appreciate  my  point?  It  is  dealing 
with  the  question  of  the  extinction  of  a County 
because  of  the  exclusion  of  an  area,  and  I say  again 
that  they  cannot  produce  a case  in  which  that  has 
haiipeued. 

16.997.  Very  well;  we  will  begin  to-morrow  with 
paragraph  23,  the  population  limit.  I think  you 
have  dealt  with  it  to  a certain  extent  already?— 
Yes. 


{The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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THIRTY-SECOND  DAY. 
Friday,  16th  May,  19241. 


Present  : 


The  Earl  oe  ONSLOW, 

The  Lord  STRACHIB,  P.O. 

Libut.-Gen.  Sir  GEOROE  MAODONOGH,  K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G. 

Sir  W.  RYLAND  ADKINS,  K.C. 

Sir  lewis  BEARD. 

Sir  WALTER  NICHOLAS. 


O.B.E.,  in  tlis  Chair. 

Hon.  Sir  ARTHUR  MYERS. 

Mr.  W.  R.  BUCHANAN  RIDDELL. 

Mr.  E.  HONORATUS  LLOYD,  K.C. 

Mr.  harry  G.  PRITCHARD. 

Me.  E.  R.  TURTON,  M.P. 

Lieut.-Col.  SEYMOUR  WILLIAMS. 

Mr.  MICHAEL  HESELTINE,  C.B.  (Secretary). 
Mr.  J.  A.LAWTH'ER,  M.B.E.  {Assistant  Secnietary). 


Mr.  William  Smith,  re-oalled  and  further  examined. 


16.998.  (Mr.  Turton)  : You  have  read,  I take  it, 

the  proceedings  of  the  29th  July,  1913,  in  the  House 
of  Commons  Committee  on  the  Bill  to  confirm  the 
Luton  Order  Bill.  You  prohably  have  it  there;  at 
any  rate,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  statement 
of  the  Chairman  was  as  follows  : The  Committee,  as 

in  the  last  case,  are  of  opinion  hy  a casting  vote  that 
that  this  preamble  is  proved.  I only  wish  to  add,  with 
regard  to  givin,g  that  casting  vote,  that  I understand 
that  it  is  the  practice  to  give  the  vote  in  such  a way 
that  the  Bill  shall  not  be  removed  from  the  purview 
of  the  House”? — ^Yes,  I distinctly  remember  that 
statement  being  made.  That  was  in  the  Committee, 
was  it  not? 

16.999.  Yes,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee 

on  the  Bill?  That  was  the  statement  of  the  Chair- 
man  by  the  casting  vote ; and  he  added  that  with 

regard  to  giving  a casting  vote  he  understood  that  it 
was  the  practice  to  give  the  vote  in  that  way? — Yes. 

17.000.  Do  you  want  to  contend,  as  I understood 
you  to  contend  yesterday,  that  Parliament  was  going 
out  of  its  ordinary  course  by  interfering  with  the 
decision  of  a Committee  in  those  circumstances? — ^l 
did  not  say  anything  of  the  kind.  What  I said  yes- 
terday was  this,  and  I repeat  it  again  to-day.  I 
have  nothing  whatever  to  say  about  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  Committee,  but  I say  most  positively 
that  the  merits  of  the  case  were  not  before  the  House 
when  the  House  arrived  at  its  decision  on  the  26th 
March,  1914,  and  I can  prove  it  by  the  Parliamen- 
tary Debates,  which  are  here.  I say  that  during 
the  whole  of  the  three  hours  in  which  that  case  was 
under  discussion  in  the  House  itself — not  in  the 
Committee — ^the  case  was  not  considered  on  its 
merits;  I do  not  think  that  can  be  disputed  in  any 
circumstances.  We  had  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  favour  of  the  Bill. 

17.001.  {Chairman).:  I do  not  think  that  has 

answered  Mr.  Turton’s  question? — I am  sorry,  my 
Lord;  I will  endeavour  to  answer  it. 

17.002.  (Mr.  Turton) : It  is  a question  of  procedure. 
Do  you  contend  that  the  Chairman — he  was  within 
his  rights,  of  course — but  do  you  contend  that  it  was 
not  a good  procedure  when  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Chairman  was  given  in  order  that,  as  he  said,  the 
Bill  should  not  be  removed  from  the  purview  of  the 
House,  deliberately  leaving  it  for  the  House  tc 
express  its  judgment  upon  it? — I quite  agree  that 
that  was  the  position,  but  I say  that  when  the  House 
gave  its  decision  on  the  report  of  the  Committee, 
it  did  not  have  the  merits  of  the  case  before  it. 

17.003.  Does  it  not'  follow  from  what  I have  already 
read,  that  if  it  had  not  been  the  desire  of  the  Chair- 
man to  keep  the  Bill  alive,  the  casting  vote  would 
obviously  have  been  given  the  other  way  on  the  merits 
of  the  case? — I am  not  prepared  to  admit  that. 

17.004.  May  I just  ask  one  further  question?  Do 
you  also  agree  that  in  the  Cambridge  case  the  Chair- 


man said  this  : “ The  Committee  in  this  case  are 

evenly  divided,  and  I have  only  to  say  that  by  the 
casting  vote  of  myseK  as  Chairman  we  find  the 
preamble,  so  far  as  the  Cambridge  Order  is  con- 
cerned, to  be  proved”? — Yes,  without  any  qualifi- 
cation. 

17.005.  I agree,  but  I only  want  to  get  this  on  our 
notes.  You  do  agree? — Yes,  as  far  as  my  memory 
carries  me.  Of  course  that  is  the  formal  report  of  the 
proceedings,  and  I do  not  dispu'te  it.  I can  recollect 
it  quite  well.  I have  not  seen  the  copy  for  some 
time,  but  I do  not  dispute  the  position  at  all;  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  to  what  I have  said. 

(Mr.  Turton) : We  have  not  had  that  in  evidence 
yet. 

{Chairman) : No,  I do  not  think  we  have.  There 

has  been  a great  deal  written  about  it  and  said  about 
it  outside. 

17.006.  {Mr.  Turton)  : But  I do  not  think  we  have 
formally  on  our  notes  yet  the  statements  of  the 
Chairman  in  regard  to  the  two  different  Orders.? — 
In  that  case,  my  Lord,  I ask  the  Commission  also  to 
take  into  their  consideration,  as  part  of  the  records 
of  their  proceedings,  the  Parliamentary  Debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  26th  March,  1914,  the 
columns  of  which  are  specified  in  paragraph  10  of  my 
memorandum.  I strongly  adhere  to  my  statement  as 
to  what  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

17.007.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins):  Might  I ask  this? 
I understood  you  yesterday  -to  suggest  that  when  a 
Bill  had  passed  its  Second  Reading  and  had  gone 
before  a Commit-tee,  which  in  the  House  of  Commons 
is  of  four  people,  that  should  be  the  final  stage? 
Supposing  an  analogous  case  under  your  suggested 
procedure  in  which  the  Committee  were  divided,  two 
and  two,  then  the  Chairman  would  not  have  the 
tradition  to  guide  him  that  he  must  give  such  a vote 
as  would  bring  it  before  the  notice  of  the  House,  be- 
cause there  would  be  no  notice  of  the  House  left  then, 
would  there?  Do  you  follow  me? — Yes. 

17.008.  In  that  case  you  would  get  a decision  final 
as  regards  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  casting  vote  of 
the  Chairman  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  circum- 
stances in  which,  at  present,  the  Chairman  thought 
the  Bill  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the 
House.? — ^Yes;  I think  I can  put  that  in  this  way,  if 
I may : that  if  such  a state  of  circumstances  existed, 
and  what  the  Committee  decided  was  more  or  less  to 
be  binding  on  the  House, — I know  it  is  a large  re- 
quest, but  still  I put  it, — in  circumstances  like  those 
it  is  possible  that  the  Chairman  would  not  give  a 
casting  vote  in  favour,  and  the  thing  would  fail,  and 
if  the  Chairman  did  give  a casting  vote  that  casting 
vo-fe  would  equally  appear;  it  would  be  a decision  of 
a majority. 

17.009.  You  know  that  the  qualification  in  the 
Chairman’s  statement  apjjlied  not  only  to  Luton  but 
also  to  Cambridge?  A’ou  will  see  that  it  did? — It  did 
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not  appear  so  in  the  statement  that  has  just  been 
put  to  me.  Whichever  way  it  is,  I will  take  it  as  it 
is  ill  the  report;  I do  not  dispute  the  report  at  all. 

17.010.  Then  there  is  one  of  your  paragraphs  w^hich 
I think  is  a very  important  paragraph.  That  is  para- 
graph 19,  when  you  were  dealing  with  the  claim  made 
by  the  County  Councils  Association,  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  County  Borough  system  would  be  so  far- 
reaching  as  to  out  at  the  roots  of  the  County  system ; 
and  you  called  attention  in  sub-paragraph  (A)  of  your 
paragraph  to  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  there 
are  only  11  Boroughs  with  a population  exceeding 

50.000,  and  21  with  a population  of  40,000  and  under 

60.000,  and  19  Urban  Districts  with  populations  over 

40.000,  Have  you  considered,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  problem  of  extending  existing  County  Boroughs 
is  one  which  is  of  importance  for  the  future  of 
County  Councils? — 1 am  not  dealing  with  any 
extensions  of  County  Boroughs. 

17.011.  I am  obliged;  nothing  could  be  fairer? — I 
am  not  dealing  with  any  question  of  extension  of 
County  Boroughs. 

17.012.  Now  let  me  put  another  thing  to  you? 
Have  you  considered  that  it  is  possible  for  urban 
areas — I use  that  to  include  Municipal  Boroughs — 
urban  communities,  if  you  like,  which  are  near 
together  geographically,  to  consent  to  combine  and 
so  form  a County  Borough;  to  form  first,  perhaps, 
a Municipal  Borough,  and  afterwards  a County 
Borough?  That  is  perfectly  possible  under  the  law 
and  according  to  the  desires  of  the  inhabitants  in 
some  districts,  is  it  not?^ — Yes. 

17.013.  If  you  take  that  into  account,  in  addition 
to  what  you  admit  in  sub-paragraphs  (h)  and  (i), 
have  you  considered  the  number  of  parts  of  England 
and  Wales  wihere  such  possibilities  now  exist  under 
the  present  law  and  practice? — No,  I have  not 
considered  that.  I have  taken  the  Boroughs  only, 
and  I thought  it  was  fair  to  put  in,  in  addition, 
the  19  Urban  Districts  which  have  populations  of 
40,000  and  over;  I have  not  confined  it  to  60,000. 

17.014.  No  one  is  suggesting  unfairness;  the  word 
I am  venturing  to  suggest,  with  great  deference,  is 
incompleteness.  Let  me  take  it  very  shortly?  Are 
you  familiar  with  the  growing  number  of  urban  areas 
in  close  juxtaposition  in  East  Northamptonshire.P- — 
No. 

17,016.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  urban  problem 
along  the  Erewash  Valley  and  the  boundary  between 
Dorbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire? — No. 

17.016.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  problems  of 
Tyneside? — No. 

17 .017.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  problems  of  Tee- 
side? — No. 

17.018.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  problems  of 
South  Monmouthshire?. — No. 

17.019.  Are  you  familiar  with  two  groups  of  urban 
problems  in  Stallordshire? — No. 

17.020.  Have  you  had  the  very  latest  information 
as  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  opinion  and  population  in 
South  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding? — No. 

17.021.  Have  you  considered  the  problems  of 
Glamorganshire? — No,  I have  not  considered  the 
problems  of  Glamorganshire ; it  is  a long  time  since 
1 was  in  it. 

17.022.  All  I am  asking  you  is,  if  it  be  the  fact 
tiiat  in  all  those  cases,  to  a greater  or  less  degree, 
the  combination  of  urban  areas  is  a possibility,  does 
not  that  increase  the  possible  effect  of  the  constitution 
oi  County  Boroughs  on  County  government  as  it  is 
now  understood?— Yes;  if  all  those  possibilities  be- 
came practical  proposals ; but  there  is  a great  deal  of 
possibility  about  it,  and  there  has  not  been  much 
evidence  of  any  desire  for  these  amalgamations,  at 
any  rate  since  the  period  when  the  County  Councils 
came  into  operation. 

17.023.  At  any  rate,  you  are  aware — or  perhaps  you 
will  take  it  from  me;  I do  not  know  how  far  you  are 
aware  that  in  all  the  cases  which  I have  mentioned, 
hero  has  been,  very  properly  and  naturally,  a growth 
ol'  urban  populations  and  urban  problems  ?— Yes,  I 
ilaresay  there  has  been. 


17,024.  And  that  therefore  this  is  one  of  the 
matters  that  the  Commission  and  the  Government 
of  the  country,  ultimately,  must  take  into  account? 
— ^Yes,  probably;  but  I suggest  again  that  they  are 
all  possibilities,  and  there  is  no  evidence  at  the 
present  time  that  any  of  these  problems  which  you 
mention  are  approaching  anything  like  ripeness.  You 
can  imagine  a good  many  things,  but  I do  not  think 
there  is  any  proof  that  any  of  these  things  are  getting 
anywhere  near  such  a state  that  they  would  inter- 
fere with  County  government. 

17,026.  (Sir  Walter,  Nicholas) : What  do  you  mean 
by  “any  of  these  things  ”? — ^I  mean  this.  First  of 
all,  I do  not  know,  but  I am  taking  my  knowledge 
of  what  happens  in  most  places  generally,  and  only 
generally.  I read  local  government  publications, 
and  there  have  not  been  many  indications  of  a desire 
for  amalgamation  of  many  Urban  Districts. 

17.026.  (Sir  Bylcmd  Adldns) : May  I put  this  to 
you  ? Supposing  that  we  assume  that  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  Government  and  the  country  may  accept 
the  view  that  at  any  rate  any  urban  agglomeration 
of  50,000  people  had  a primd  facie  case  to  become  a 
County  Borough,  would  not  the  fact  that  there  are 
these  urban  populations  which  geographically  could 
amalgamate,  be  a matter  which  it  would  be  wise 
should  be  considered  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind? — I 
do  not  know,  not  knowing  the  circumstances  of  the 
cases.  I am  dealing  with  it  on  this  basis,  if  I may 
answ'er  just  one  question  before  I forget  it.  Mere 
amalgamations  do  not  produce  a Borough.  Until  you 
have  got  a Borough,  you  cannot  have  an  application 
for  it  to  be  made  into  a County  Borough,  and  I do  not 
think  I am  the  least  bit  concerned  about  the  number 
of  Urban  Districts,  which  may  either  be  in  close 
proximity  or  may  have  other  characteristics  which 
may  entitle  them  all  to  amalgamate  and  qualify  them- 
selves to  become  a County  Borough  ■ after  they  have 
first  been  made  a Borough. 

17.027.  Your  experience,  as  you  told  us  at  the 
beginning,  has  been  in  Luton  and  Colchester  and 
Chelmsford,  chiefly,  I think  you  said?— And  Cardiff. 

17.028.  All  the  other  three,  which  have  had  the 
benefit  of  your  advice  for  the  longest  time,  are  more 
or  less  isolated  communities  and  are  surrounded-  by 
Rural  Districts? — Yes,  and  that  is  why  I prefer  to 
deal  with  things  that  I know,  rather  than  to  speak 
about  things  I do  not  know. 

17.029.  You  will  understand  that,  beginning  by 
dealing  with  things  that  you  know,  when  you  pass  to 
observations  of  general  relevance,  one  is  anxious  to 
know  how  far  your  knowledge  extends?  That  is  why 
I put  to  you  about  ten  different  cases  just  now? — 
But  I am  dealing  with  the  Boroughs  as  they  stand, 
and  there  they  are  set  out  in  my  memorandum.  I 
am  not  dealing  with  problematical  matters  at  all; 

I am  dealing  with  the  actual  position  to-day. 

17.030.  Forgive  me,  you  are  doing  yourself  a 
slight  injustice  as  regards  the  sweep  of  your  obser- 
vations? In  one  paragraph,  I forget  for  the  moment 
which  it  is,  you  say  most  frankly  and  clearly  and 
helpfully  that  your  notion  is  that  County  Councils 
can  well  be  reduced  to  administering  rural  areas,  like 
Rural  District  Councils  on  a larger  scale?  In  other 
words,  you  do  contemplate  any  urban  community 
either  being  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  a County 
Council  or  being  on  the  way  to  get  outside? — ^Yes. 

17.031.  That  (being  so,  let  us  take  your  view  of 
what  would  be  best  for  our  common  country : that  the 
County  government  should  merely  be  Rural  District 
Council  government  enlarged  or  combined,  and  that 
urban  communities  should  be  outside  the  Counry 
scheme.  Now  I am  asking  you,  supposing  that  view 
became  prevalent  in  this  country,  it  would  involve, 
would  it  not,  the  destruction  of  County  government 
as  we  now  know  it? — No,  I will  not  admit  that. 

17.032.  Supposing  you  have  a house  and  a garden, 
and  I take  the  house  away,  while  you  are  still  enjoy- 
ing your  garden  in  fine  weather,  it  would  imply  the 
destruction  of  the  domestic  unit  which  the  house  and 
gai'den  together  had  constituted,  would  it  not  ? — Yes ; 
but  our  point  is  not  exactly  that.  There  are  houses 
of  various  sizes. 
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17.033.  Your  point  is  that  all  Urban  Districts 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  County.? — Of  a suitable 
size'. 

17.034.  No,  there  is  nothing  about  suitable  size 
here?  I noticed  this  because  it  exposed  the  view 
which  you,  quite  sincerely,  I know,  state  in  para- 
graph 47  of  your  memoranidum  : “(b)  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  reason  why  the  operations  of  County 
Councils  should  not  be  confined  solely  to  rural  areas 
in  the  same  way,  though  on  a larger  scale,  as  is  done 
by  Rural  District  Councils  ”? — Yes. 

17,036.  If  there  is  no  reason  why  that  should  not  be 
done,  let  us  imagine  that  it  is-  done?  In  that  case 
County  government,  as  known  to-day,  would  be 
destroyed,  would  it  not? — No,  I do  not  admit  that  it 
would.  I do  not  think  that  County  government,  in 
any  circumstances,  can  be  destroyed,  and  you  have 
only  to  take  several  Counties  whioh  are  purely  agri- 
cultural, which  are  able  to  maintain  themselves  to- 
day without  the  benefit  of  anything  like  any  consider- 
able urban  area.  The  Counties  exist. 

17.036.  You  are  meaning  Rutland  and  the  Soke  of 
Peterborough,  Huntingdon  and  Westmorland? — 
Yes.  There  is  Radnor,  there  is  Pembroke  with  92,000 
people,  Montgomery,  Merioneth,  Cardigan,  Breck- 
nock, Anglesey.  The  Isle  of  Wight  is  not  very  big. 
It  has  only  94,000  people.  You  have  that  in 
Appendix  (A)*  to  my  memorandum. 

17.037.  The  Isle  of  Wight  is  largely  urban,  is  it 
not?  Have  you  ever  spent  a pleasant  week-end  at 
Ryde? — Yes. 

17.038.  {Chairman) : It  is  almost  one  large  town 
with  a few  gardens — a garden  city? — I am  taking  the 
population  of  the  Counties  as  given. 

17.039.  (Sir  Syland  Adhins) : I am  not  dealing  with 
population;  I am  dealing  with  the  quality  of  being 
exclusively  rural? — Then  I will  take  the  Isle  of 
Wight  as  a sample,  and  you  have  only  got  to  look  at 
the  Appendix*  and  you  will  find  there  are  only  two 
Non-County  Boroughs,  two  urban  areas,  and  the 
population  is  given,  each  of  them  under  30,000. 

17.040.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  a third  of  the  popula- 
tion is  in  urban  areas? — No.  I say  that  there  are 
two  Boroughs  and  each  of  them  has  under  30,000; 
the  two  together  have  22,000  odd. 

17.041.  The  two  Boroughs  are  Newport  and  Ryde, 
are  they  not? — Newport,  Ryde,  and  I should  think 
there  is  Cowes,  is  there  not? 

(Chairman) : I should  think  that  the  Isle  of  Wight 
is  an  unique  place?  One  cannot  argue  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight  generally. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) ; Might  I suggest  that  Mr. 
Smith  has  given  us  a great  number  of  Counties  be- 
sides the  Isle  of  Wight?  His  case  does  not  depend 
upon  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  that,  whatever  it  is 
worth. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : He  said  deliberately,  take 
the  Isle  of  Wight. 

17.042.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : I am  criticising  Mr. 
Smith’s  suggestion  that  you  should  take  the  Isle  of 
Wight?— I beg  your  pardon,  I believe  I was  asked 
by  Sir  Ryland  Adkins  about  the  Isle  of  Wight? 

17.043.  (Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : What  I asked  you 
was  this.  First  of  all,  I put  it  to  you  that  if  your 
view,  that  County  Councils  should  be  confined  ex- 
clusively to  administering  rural  areas,  -were  accepted, 
it  would  destroy  County  government  in  England  and 
Wales.  Your  answer,  and  your  most  courteous 
answer,  was  that  it  would  not  be  so  because  there 

“ seven,  or  it  may  be  eight  or  nine,  of  the 
w Counties,  which  are  overwhelmingly  rural;  for 
mstance,  Huntingdon  has  only  four  urban  areas’  and 
Rutland  only  three.  I do  not  want  to  stop  your 
giving  us  the  result  of  calculations,  only,  of  course, 
one  will  ask  questions  on  them?  What  I want  to 
ask  you  is  this.  Take  your  own  figure,  that  in 
eight  or  nine  cases  they  would  remain  County  Coun- 
cils as  they  are  now,  and  ignore  the  fact  that  in 
every  single  one  of  those  there  are  some  urban  areas, 
even  Rutland,  even  Radnor;  supposing  you  do  that, 
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but  supposing  all  the  other  County  Councils,  accord- 
ing to  your  view,  lost  all  their  urban  areas,  do  you 
tell  me  that  County  govea-nment  in  England  and 
Wales  would  be  other  than  destroyed,  taken  as  a 
whole? — ^No,  I would  not  say  that  the  Counties 
would  be  destroyed.  I will  admit  that  they  might 
be  damaged,  but  the  damage  is  covered  by  whatever 
is  awarded  under  the  Adjustments  Act  of  1913 ; and 
may  I point  out  that  the  number  is  neither  six  nor 
seven,  but  it  is  fourteen  ? 

17.044.  That  depends  on  how  many  you  put  in, 
does  it  not?— Yes;  I am  putting  all  in. 

17.045.  AU  in  what? — I will  give  you  the  ones  I am 

taking.  There  is  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which  has  only 
73,000  people 

17.046.  I am  not  talking  about  population;  I am 
talking  about  rural  character? — If  you  take  rural 
character,  you  have  it  in  the  Appendix*  on  the  right- 
hand  side. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : We  know  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

17.047.  (Sir  Hyland  Adhins)-.  We  all  know  it? — 
And  there  are  other  places  as  well. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adhins)  : I have  passed  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  have  passed  the  Isle  of  Ely?  I hereby 
pass  everything  that  calls  itself  an  island? 

(Chairman)-.  Would  you  include  the  Sokes,  too? 

17.048.  (Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : Yes,  and  Sokes.  I 
do  not  want,  such  is  my  amazing  moderation,  to  ask 
any  further  question,  having  got  Mr.  Smith’s  per- 
fectly straightforward  answer  that  he  does  not  think 
that  the  application  of  the  principle  would  destroy 
County  goyernment.  That  must  be  a matter  of 
opinion  among  us  all? — ^But  I added  that  it  might 
damage  it. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : But  you  say  that  the  damage 
could  be  made  good  under  the  Adjustments  Act? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : He  went  on  to  say  something 
about  fourteen  Counties?  If  fourteen  is  accepted, 
I do  not  care? 

17.049.  (Sir  Hyland  Adhins'):  We  will  have  his  list 

of  fourteen  Counties,  if  you  like?  I did  not  want  to 
prolong  the  discussion  too  long.  Just  -tell  us  which 
they  are? — ^I  am  starting  with  the  Isle  of  Ely;  that  is 
numbered  12  in  my  list*.  Then  17,  which  is 
Huntingdon ; the  Holland  Division  of  Lincolnshire, 
■which  has  86,000  people 

17.060.  (Chairmam)  : Never  mind  about  the  popu- 
lation; just  give  us  what  you  consider  to  be  the 
fourteen? — ^I  start  with  my  number  12,  then  17,  21, 
32,  S3,  44,  46. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  -.  45  is  challenged.  You  had 
better  leave  that  out? 

17.061.  (Sir  Hyland  A dhin.s) : They  are  all  chal- 
lenged; you  need  not  mind  about  that? — I can  give 
you  the  total  urban  population.  Then  52,  63,  64,  60. 
61,  62 — perhaps  62  had  better  be  left  out;  63.  I will 
leave  out  62.  That  will  make  it  thirteen,  not  four- 
teen, in  all. 

(Chairman) : You  say  that  those  are  Counties  which 
are  of  a.  rural  character? 

(Sir  Hyland  Adhins)  -.  It  is  a great  deal  more  than 
that,  my  Lord? 

(Chairmnn)  : I do  not  quite  follow  this? 

(Sir  Hyland.  Adhins) : I asked  Mr.  Smith  whether, 
if  you  limited  County  government  to  purely  rural 
areas,  it  would  not  destroy  County  government  .as  a 
whole  in  the  country;  and  he  said  not,  because,  as  I 
understood  him  to  say,  there  would  still  remain  these 
thirteen  survivors  of  a lost  race  who  would  go  on  as 
they  are  now.  Upon  that  there  arose  the  further 
question  whether  any,  or  how  many,  of  these  thirteen 
are  exclusively  rural ; but  I did  not  want  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  Commission  with  pressing  that  point, 
because  we  can  all  find  it  out  for  ourselves. 

17,052.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) -.  Number  32  is  a 
most  extraordinary  one?  It  is  a County  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Smith  as  haying  a total  population  of  46,000, 
of  which  35.000  is  in  the  Non-County  Borough  of 
Peterborough? — Yes,  I will  deal  with  that  later  on. 
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17,05.3.  So  that  if  you  take  away  that  35,000,  it 
leaves  11,000? — I will  deal  with  that  later  on  in 
another  way,  if  you  will  leave  it  until  then  ? 

17.064.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : But  on  this  point,  to 
include  the  Soke  of  Peterborough  as  a truly  rural 
County,  when  it  is  three  parts  out  of  four  urban, 
requires  a somewhat  elastic  dealing  with  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  words? — I am  afraid  that  you  are  attach- 
ing a meaning  to  my  words  that  I never  intended. 
What  I want  to  say  in  answer  to  your  last  question  is 
this : These  Counties  which  are  left  show  that  the 
County  Council  are  able  to  operate  without  urban 
areas  at  all  to  any  considerable  extent — or  with  only 
small  urban  areas. 

17.065.  But  Peterborough? — I will  leave  that  out 
for  a moment. 

17,056.  Now  wo  have  got  thirteen  down  to  twelve? 
If  I were  not  bound  by  my  oath  about  islands,  I 
should  have  something  to  say  about  those? — I wish 
to  give  these  as  instances  of  Counties  that  can  exist 
and  carry  on  all  their  operations  without  large  urban 
areas  in  them,  and  they  are  doing  it  to-day. 

17.067.  (Sir  George  Macdonogli) : But  cannot  I put 
the  same  point  to  you  that  I did  yesterday?  There 
is  a very  great  difference  between  a County  which 
starts  its  existence  as  mainly  rural,  like,  let  us  say, 
Rutland,  and  one  which  starts  its  existence  a.s  partly 
urban  and  partly  rural,  and  then  has  the  urban  area 
cut  out  of  it.  Surely  that  disorganises  its  adminis- 
tration altogether? — My  answer  to  that  is  that  any 
disorganisation  which  is  caused  is  covered  by  the 
adjustment  which  is  made  under  the  Act  of  1913. 

17.068.  It  is  not  purely  a financial  matter,  is  it? 

. — In  my  opinion  it  is  absolutely  financial;  that  is 
the  sole  point. 

17.069.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : The  sole  point? — I 
say  in  our  case  that  it  is  absolutely  the  sole  point. 

17.060.  Have  we  now  gone  back  to  Luton? — I am 
dealing  with  the  case  of  Bedfordshire  for  the  moment. 
The  matter  is  purely  finance,  and  nothing  else. 

17.061.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : May  I put  one  question 
to  make  this  clear?  I think  in  respect  of  this  matter 
which  you  last  broached,  the  question  of  taking  all 
the  Urban  Districts'  out  of  the  County,  you  are  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  Non-County  Boroughs? — Yes. 

17.062.  Not  on  behalf  of  the  Association? — ^Not  on 
behalf  of  the  Association. 

17,0’63.  I only  want  to  get  that  on  the  notes? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

17.064.  (BIr.  Lloyd)  : You  said  a moment  ago  that 
the  question  as  between  Luton  and  Bedfordshire  was, 
in  your  view,  one  purely  of  finance? — ^Is  it  not. 

17.065.  Do  you  mean  from  the  point  of  view  of 
both  parties? — Yes,  I should  say  vei-y  largely  so,  from 
the  County  Council  standpoint.  I do  not  think  that 
the  County  Council  would  worry  themselves  for  one 
instant  about  Luton  going  out  of  Bedfordshire,  if  it 
was  not  for  the  money  that  they  derive  from  Luton, 
which  they  do  not  spend  in  Luton  itself. 

17.066.  You  mean  that,  in  your  view,  the  question 
between  Bedfordshire  and  Luton  is  a pure  question 
of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence? — Yes,  certainly  that 
i.s  my  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  the  people  whom  I 
roprosont. 

17.067.  (Col.  Williams) : You  know  what  Mr. 

Marks  said  about  the  loss  of  the  able  urban  repre- 
sentatives on  the  County  Council  ? — Yes,  I quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Marks’s  statement,  and  it  is  not  the  first 
time  he  has  said  it,  but  I also  point  out  to  the 
Commission  in  paragraph  50  of  my  Memor.andum — I 
do  not  shrink  from  it — that  it  is  a very  peculiar  thing 
that  the  value  of  the  urban  members  was  not  recog- 
nised in  any  substantial  way  until  after  1914.  It  is 
a very  remarkable  circumstance,  but  it  is  so. 

17.068.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : What  you  mean  by  that, 
I presume,  is  that  the  original  arrangement,  made 
substantially  on  the  same  lines  throughout  England, 
was  not  modified  to  the  benefit  of  Luton  till  1914? — 
I do  not  know  about  any  general  arrangement 
throughout  the  country. 


17.069.  (Chairman) : What  do  you  mean,  because  I 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  w'hat  you  mean  about 
1914?  What  happened  in  1914? — 1914  was  the  year 
on  which  our  Order  was  thrown  out  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

17.070.  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  what  you 
said  just  now? — I was  dealing  with  the  question  of 
the  value  of  the  utban  memlbers  to  the  County 
Council. 

17.071.  W'hat  has  it  got  to  do  with  the  value  of 
urban  members,  that  your  Order  was  thrown  out  in 
the  House  of  Commons? — The  connection  is  that  if 
the  Luton  members  were  so  valuable,  it  is  a remark- 
able circumstance  that  between  1889  and  1914  there 
was  not  a single  chairmanship  of  Committees  of  the 
County  Council  that  was  held  by  any  urban  member ; 
but  they  were  provided  with  some  chairmanships  after 
1914. 

17.072.  That  may  depend  on  individuals  only,  after 
all? — Of  course  it  depends  on  individuals.  So  does 
the  value  of  the  members,  and  that  point  has  been 
put  before  and  has  been  remarked  upon,  at  any  rate 
so  far  as  my  observation  is  concerned. 

17.073.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : That  particular  detail 
is  now  remedied,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

17.074.  (Sir  George  Macdonogli) : Does  it  not  follow 
from  your  remark  that  all  these  questions  are  purely 
financial,  that  we  need  not  pay  any  attention  to  the 
historical  information  which  you  give  us? — I was 
sorrj'  to  inflict  that  historical  information  upon  you. 

17,076.  (Chairman) : On  the  contrary? — I was  very 
sorry  indeed.  I did  not  put  it  in  originally,  and  I. 
have  been  rather  concerned  about  it  since;  but  the 
object  of  that  was  to  show  you  that  local  government 
in  this  country  began  with  the  Boroughs  and  not  with 
the  Counties. 

17.076.  (Sir  George  Macdonogli) : But  is  that  a 

matter  of  any  importance?  You  tell  us  that  the  only 
thing  that  matters  is  finance;  and  if  finance  is  the 
only  thing  that  matters,  surely  historical  considera- 
tions and  sentiment  can  have  no  importance  'at  all  in 
your  mind? — They  certainly  have. 

17.077.  I thought  you  told  us  just  now  that  finance 
was  the  one  and  only  thing? — My  opinion  is  that  the 
majority  of  people  in  Luton  do  not  care  whether  they 
are  in  Bedfordshire  or  not.  All  they  are  concerned 
with  is  Luton.  They  have  very  little  interest  in  the 
County  of  Bedford  as  such. 

17.078.  (Chairman):  Is  that  the  case?  I never 

heard  it  suggested  yet  that  citizens  of  large  County 
Boroughs  were  not  also  patriotic  men.  Every 
Lancashire  man,  whether  he  lives  in  Liverpool  or 
Preston  or  whatever  it  be,  considers  himself  first  of 
all  a Lancashire  man  ? — ^My  answer  to  that  is  this : 
that  being  a Liverpudlian,  I never  associate  myself 
with  the  County  at  all,  and  never  have. 

17.079.  I think  you  are  rather  singular  in  that,  are 
you  not? — I may  be  singular. 

17.080.  I know  that  most  townsmen  look  upon 
themselves  as  County  men  too?  It  is  the  usual  sen- 
timent?— I have  sentiment,  and  my  sentiment  is  for 
the  Borough. 

17.081.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : Exclusively  for  the 

Borough? — Exclusively  for  the  Borough.  I have  al- 
ways had  the  sentiment,  and  that  sentiment  is  mine 
to-day.  The  County  does  not  concern  me  at  all. 

17.082.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  That  sentiment  is 

rather  a selfish  one,  is  it  not? — Just  as  the  Counties 
are  selfish. 

17.083.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh)  : If  Liverpool  was 
swallowed  up  by  Warrington,  if  you  had  a senti- 
mental interest  in  Liverpool,  you  would  object  to 
being  swallowed  up  by  Warrington,  would  you  not? 
• — ^It  all  depends  on  the  circumstances.  I think  a 
great  deal  too  much  is  being  made  of  sentiment  in 
this  matter. 

17.084.  What  it  comes  to  is  that  sentimental  con- 
sidei'ations  have  no  value  for  you  at  all  ? The 
financial  ones  are  the  only  ones  that  matter? — I have 
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never  said  anything  of  the  kind,  and  I have  not 
suggested  it. 

17.085.  Then  I do  not  understand  what  you  have 

said? — May  I just  say  this?  The  origin  of  local 

government  was  in  Boroughs.  The  Counties  have 
come  in  many  centuries  later,  and  I think  that  people 
in  the  Boroughs  are  just  as  much  attached  to  their 
Boroughs  'as  other  people  are  attached  to  their 
Counties,  and  I do  not  think  that  it  would  matter  to 
the  average  person  in  Luton  whether  he  was  des- 
cribed as  being  resident  in  Bedfordshire  or  not. 

17.086.  {Sir  JRyland  Adkins) : Does  he  not  like  to 

he  in  the  Bedfordshire  Territorials?  Does  he  not  like 
Bedfordshire  to  heat  Hertfordshire  at  cricket? — 
Those  are  things  which  I do  not  understand. 

17.087.  But,  rightly  or  wrongly,  they  do  come 
within  the  gamut  of  human  experience? — Yes,  as  far 
as  the  Territorials  are  concerned,  they  do,  very  much. 

17.088.  (Sir  Walter  MicJiolas) : But  if  there  is 
nothing  in  this  'County  sentiment,  as  you  have 
described  it,  why  is  it  that  the  Cornishmen  hold  a 
dinner  in  Cardiff,  and  Glamorganshire  men  hold  an 
annual  dinner  in  London  ? — ^I  am  not  suggesting  that 
there  is  not  anything  in  the  County  sentiment,  hut  I 
say  that  a question  of  this  description,  remaining  in 
the  County  or  going  out  of  the  County,  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  sentiment  at  all;  it  is  a matter 
of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  The  people  would 
still  he  in  the  geographical  County  whether  they  were 
a separate  local  government  unit  or  not. 

{Chairman) : I think  we  have  heard  Mr.  Smith’s 
views  now  on  that  point?  May  we  pass  on  now? 


Population  Limit  for  County  Borough  Status. 

23.  In  paragraph  17  of  the  Counties  Memorandum 
it  is  stated : • — ■ 

“ The  mere  existence  of , a population  of  50,000 
“ within  a Borough  constitutes  no  ground  for 
“ creation  of  a County  Borough,  hut  is  merely  a 
“ title  to  apply  for  County  Borough  status.  This 
“ was  settled  by  Parliament  in  1914  in  the  Cam- 
“ bridge  and  Luton  case.  Further,  that  in  view 
“of  the  greatly  changed  conditions  since  1888 
“ the  population  enabling  an  application  to  he 
“ made  should  now  he  substantially  increased.” 


I submit  the  following  remarks  : — 

{a)  If  Parliament  settled  a principle  in  the  case 
mentioned  in  such  paragraph  it  is  peculiar 
that  in  the  same  Session  (1914)  when  the 
Commons  threw  out  the  Bill  to  confirm  the 
Cambridge,  Luton,  and  "iVakefield  Orders, 
it  subsequently  passed  another  Bill  con- 
firming the  Wakefield  Order. 

(b)  I am  not  aware  of  the  reason  for  fixing  the 

qualifying  population  of  50,000  in  the  1888 
Act,  hut  suggest  that  such  figure  was 
chosen  because  in  the  Census  returns  a 
town  which  reaches  that  population  is 
classed  as  a “ large  ” town.* 

(c)  The  Non-County  Boroughs  strongly  press  that 

the  population  which  was  considered  satis- 
factory in  1888,  and  on  the  basis  of  which 
23  towns  have  since  been  made  'County 
Boroughs,  ought  not  to  be  enlarged,  as 
any  increase  would  operate  to  the  pre- 
judice and  disadvantage  of  those  Boroughs 
which  had  the  qualifying  population  at 
the  1921  Census. 

{d)  Many  Boroughs  consider  the  population 
limit  is  too  high,  and  should  be  reduced. 
They  contend  that  population  should  not 
he  the  essential  criterion,  but  that  the 
administrative  activities,  capacity  and 
reputation  of  the  Borough  should  be  the 
main  qualifications. 
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(e)  It  seems  to  be  illogical  that  an  industrial 
and  progressive  town  with  a population 
which  exceeds  that  of  several  Counties* 
should  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of,  and 
be  rated  by,  the  County  Council  for  many 
comparatively  inferior  services,  whilst  the 
Town  Council  solely  perform  the  most  im- 
portant services  for  the  benefit  of  their 
community,  and  exclusively  establish,  main- 
tain, and  deal  with  very  important  essen- 
tial and  valuable  undertakings  and  matters 
(such  as  electricity,  water  and  gas  supplies, 
tramways,  housing,  town  planning,  &c.) 
which  require  close  commercial  attention 
and  management,  .and  business  acumen, 
and  involve  very  heavy  financial  trans- 
actions. 

To  give  some  graphic  instances:  — 

(i)  The  Luton  Council  have  provided 
and  carry  on  a large  and  pro- 
sperous electricity  supply  under- 
taking, by  which  they  supply 
electricity  in  bulk,  -and  in  a large 
quantity,  to  the  North  Metro- 
politan Electric  Power  Supply 
Company;  and  yet  if  they  pro- 
pose to  spend  a small  sum  of 
money  on  the  improvement  of  a 
main  road  in  the  Borough  they 
have  to  consult  the  County 
Council  as  to  the  expenditure  if 
they  wish  to  avoid  'any  question 
when  a claim  for  re-imburs’ement 
is  made. 

(li)  They  have  applied  for  a Special 
Order  by  the  Electricity  Com- 
■ missioners  extending  their  area 
of  supply  'by  including  surround- 
ing districts  -having  an  exten- 
sive area,  of  which  over  82 
square  mil-es'  are  in  the  County 
(being  17  per  cent,  of  the  area  of 
the  Administrative  'County),  and 
yet  the  Council  are  not  en- 
trusted, at  the  present,  with 
complete  autonomy. 

(iii)  They  are  considered  c'apable  of 

making  and  administering  a 
town  planning  scheme,  now  in 
operation,  for  an  area  of  4,266 
acres,  of  which  2,689  are  outside 
the  Borough,  but  cannot  issue 
cinematograph  licences. 

(iv)  They  'have  laid  upon  them  the 

heavy  duty  and  liability  of  pro- 
viding houses  for  the  sane,  but 
are  apparently  incompetent  to 
undertake  the  provision  and 
maintenance  of  accommodation 
for  the  mentally  defective. 

(v)  They  provide  elementary  education, 

at  a total  approximate  annual 
oo.st  of  £78,000,  yet  they  are  not, 
presumably,  ’ fitted  to  provide 
higher  education. 

Other  Non-County  Boroughs  could  supply 
similar,  and  may  be  stronger,  instances. 

if)  The  Non-County  Boroughs  feel  that  the 
burdens  they  are  bearing,  in  consequence 
of  being  under  County  government,  are 
fully  sufficient,  without  having  their 
grievances  extended  by  an  increase  of  the 
limit  of  population  which  would  postpone, 
perhaps  indefinitely  in  some  cases,  the 
realisation  of  their  ardent  and  legitimate 
■ ambition  to  be  free  from  .a  form  of  local 
government  which  they  believe  could  be 
efficiently  administered  by  themselves  in  a 
less  costly  and  more  democratic  manner. 

* See  Ministry  of  Health  (Gibbon),  M.  50.  (I.,  27). 
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In  County  government  there  is  not  a tithe 
of  the  local  personal  contact  between  the 
members  of  the  Council  . and  their 
constituents  which  there  is  in  town 

government,  nor  is  there  anything  like  the 
same  local  “ patriotism,”  if  I may  he 
excused  for  using  a national  word  to 
express  local  sentiment.  Further,  some 
classes  are  practically  debarred  from 

memhership  of  provincial  Coun^ty  Councils 
because  they  cannot  bear  the  expenses 
involved. 

(<j)  If  the  population  limit  is  increased  it  is 
obvious  that 

(i)  If  a County  suffers  by  the  loss  of  a 
population  of  60,000,  it  must 
(when  the  time  arrives)  suffer 

greater  damage  if  the  present 
limit  of  60,000  is  extended;  .and 
the  new  County  Borough  would 

probably  suffer  by  having  to  pay  a 
greater  sum  by  way  of  com- 
pensation. 

(ii)  Some  towns  now  entitled  may  be 
prevented  from  becoming  County 
Boroughs  for  a long  number  of 
years,  and  others  in  perpetuity. 

(h)  We  claim  also  that  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  wishes  of  the  community.  The 
views  of  a Council  representing  a popula- 
tion of  50,000,  and  over,  are  clearly 
entitled  to  respect,  and  when  that  com- 
munity represents,  as  it  does  in  some 
eases,,  a large  proportion  of  the  total 
population  of  the  County  (see  paragraph  7 
hereof  for  details)  their  claims  ought  not 
to  be  nullified,  as  has  been  done,  by  Parlia- 
ment with  scant  consideration  of  the 
merits-. 

(?)  Cambridge,  Luton  and  Doncaster  are  naturally 
greatly  dissatisfied  that  Carlisle  and  Wake- 
field, each  with  less  population,  should 
succeed  where  they  had  failed,  especially 
when,  in  Luton’s  case,  there  was  little 
difference  in  the  circumstances. 

Doncaster  (which  is  an  old  Quarter 
Sessions  Borough)  also,  have  a special  griev- 
ance, because  they  .are  unable  to  compre- 
hend why  they,  with  a greater  population 
and  rateable  value,  and  in  the  same  Biding 
of  Yorkshire,  should  receive  different  treat- 
ment from  Wakefield,  Barnsley,  and  Dews- 
bury. Dewsbury’s  1921  population  was 
only  113  above  that  of  Doncaster. 

24.  Paragraph  19  of  the  Counties’  Memorandum 
states : — 

“ No  application  for  creation  or  extension  of 
“ a County  Borough  should  be  allowed  without 
” reference  to  .and  consideration  of  the  cumula- 
“ tive  effect  which,  in  conjunction  with  previous 
“ applications  and  prospective  analogous  appli- 
“ cations,  might  result  to  the  government  of  a 
“ County.” 

I submit  that  this  proposition  is  entirely  opposed 
to  the  provisions  of  the  1888  Act,  and  would  be  un- 
workable. It  would  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  a con- 
clusion as  to  the  cumulative  effect,  because  a great 
deal  would  depend  upon  conjecture  and  opinion. 

Even  if  the  proposition  were  practicable,  a pro- 
longed and  detailed,  even  minute,  inquiry  would  be 
necessary,  and  the  cost  would  probably  be  prohibitive. 

The  population  of  all  the  Non-County  Boroughs  is 
o?-ily  22-425  per  cent,  of  that  of  .all  the  Administrative 
Counties  (excluding  London),  and  if  all  Non-County 
Boroughs  were  severed  from  the  Counties  the  loss  of 
population  and  rateable  value  would  not  be  alarming. 

25.  Paragraph  25  of  the  Counties’  .Memorandum 
states  : — 

“ Tii'mitation  should  proceed  on  the  basis  that 
‘ further  creations  and  extensions  of  County 


“ Boroughs  can  only  be  allowed  in  exceptional 
“ oases,  and  then  only  upon  condition  that  no 
“ detriment  is  thereby  caused  to  the  Administra- 
“ tive  County.” 

I have  practically  dealt  with  this  in  my  preceding 
observations,  and  can  only  add  that  I am  not  able  to 
see  .any  sound  ground  for  imposing  any  additional 
limitation  or  restriction  which  would  be  to  the 
detriment  of  Non-County  Boroughs. 


17.089.  (Chairman) : As  to  the  population  limit, 

I think  we  discussed  that  question  yesterday  to  some 
extent? — Yes,  somewhat. 

17.090.  I do  not  know  whether  anybody  has  any 
further  question  to  ask  on  paragraph  23? — There  was 
some  point  on  the  question  of  population  limit,  my 
Lord? 

17.091.  (flfr.  Turton):  I think  you  answered  me 
vesterday  that  you  adhered  to  the  number  60,000? — 
Yes. 

17.092.  Did  you  read  Mr.  RitUhie’s  speeches  on  that 
point  during  the  time  the  Local  Government  Act  was 
passing  through  Parliament  in  1888? — I did  not  read 
them  at  the  time.  I have  read  some  of  them  since. 

17.093.  You  are  aware  that  50,000  was  not  the 
original  figure.  It  was  put  into  the  Bill  under 
pressure? — Dealing  with  that  on  the  lines  of  some 
other  things  discussed  yesterday,  I agree  that  Parlia- 
ment is  entirely  infallible;  it  put  the  60,000  there, 
and  I am  quite  satisfied  with  the  60,000  population. 

17.094.  You  think  that  what  might  have  been 
applicable  in  1889  is  still-  applicable  to-day,  as  far  a-s 
population  is  concerned? — Certainly.  I do  not  see 
any  reason  whatever  for  a change. 

. 17,095.  (Col.  Williams) : Your  paragraph  23  (6) 

says  you  do  not  know  the  reason  for  fixing  the 
qualifjdng  number? — I say  I do  not  know  the  reason, 
but  I suggest  a reason. 

17.096.  Was  your  suggestion  based  upon  the 
information  that  you  ob-tained  from  reading  the 
Parliamentary  Debates? — No. 

17.097.  So  that  you  do  not  know? — I do  not  know; 
I am  quite  content  to  take  the  statute  as  it  stands. 
It  fixed  the  50,000,  and  the  60,000  has  been  good 
enough  since  1880,  and  I do  not  think  that  the 
circumstances  of  to-day  render  any  change  necessary 
at  all. 

17.098.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  has  been  a 
very  large  change  in  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
country,  and  that  everything  is  on  a larger  scale  since 
1889?  A population  of  -50,000,  to-day  might  not  be 
comparable  with  the  conditions  of  a population  of 
50,000  then? — I have  tried  to  find  the  difference, 
having  regard  to  some  statements  which  were  made 
to  the  Commission,  but  I cannot  see  any  reason  for 
any  change  at  all. 

17.099.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) ; We  have  had  before  us 
the  general  rise  in  population  expressed  as  a certain 
percentage  of  the  total  population.  Supposing  you 
add  a similar  percentage  to  60,000,  it  would  increase 
it  to  about  65,000  or  67,000,  I forget  the  exact  figure. 
You  have  not  gone  into  that? — No,  I have  not  gone 
into  it  mathematically,  but  I do  not  think  the  differ- 
ence is  so  great. 

17.100.  We  can  do  the  arithmetic? — Yes,  it  is  a 
matter  of  arithmetic. 

(Jlfr.  Twrton):  Sir  Lewis  is  trying  to  bring  you  to 
an  increased  figure. 

17.101.  (Col.  Williams) : Do  you  agree  that  the 
true  test  of  ability  to  administer  an  area  properly 
is  not  population  but  assessable  value  per  head? — I 
quite  agree  that  the  two  things  must  go  together, 
and  in  one  part  of  my  memorandum  I point  out  that 
on  the  average  the  rateable  value  per  head  is  much 
the  same  everywhere. 

17.102.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Well,  is  it.P — Yes,  the 
average. 

17.103.  The  average,  of  course,  is  the  same? — ^And 
in  our  case,  in  Luton,  we  have  a greater  rateable 
■value  per  head  than  the  County  area. 
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16  May,  1024.]  Mr,  W.  Smith  (Association-  or  Mhnioipal  Oobpoeations).  IContinued. 


17.104.  Tiiat  may  be,  but  surely  you  are  quit©  ex- 
ceptional in  that? — do  not  knoiv  about  the  excep- 
tion. There  is  the  fact. 

17.105.  But  we  must  know  about  the  exception? 

— am  saying  that  we  are  different  from  the  others. 

I will  give  you  the  figures. 

17.106.  Surely,  as  a rule,  the  rateable  value  per 
head  is  greater  in  the  Counties  than  in  the  Boroughs  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  so,  and  I have  not  investi- 
gated it,  but  all  that  I know  is  that  in  our  oas©  it 
is  difierent.  The  figures  are  given  in  paragraph  20 
of  my  memorandum? 

17.107.  We  are  not  'disputing  the  assessable  value; 
we  are  not  concerned  with  it? — But  Col.  Williams 
was  asking  me  whether  assessable  value  had  no  bearing 
on  the  question,  and  my  answer  is  yes? 

17.108.  (Ool.  Willicmis) : You  agree  with  that? — 
Yes. 

17.109.  And  you  are  fortunately  in  the  positio'U  of 
having  a higher  assessment  per  head  than  the  aver- 
age?— Yes. 

17.110.  {Chairman)  : Then  I think  we  dealt  with 
sub-paragraph,  (c)  before? — There  is'a  point  there,  my 
Lord.  Mr.  Marks  said  in  his  statement  yesterday,  in 
paragraph  54,  that  Luton  already  has  -autonomy  in 
most  of  the  important  services,  such  as  main  roads, 
elementary  education,  and  police*.  I want  to  point 
out  that  this  is  not  quite  so,  and  I will  give  you  a 
ridiculous  example.  If  we  take  a ro'ad  in  the  Borough 
just  off  a main  road',  we  'Oan  do  what  we  like  with  it. 
We  can  flag  it  or  pave  it  in  lany  way  we  please. 

17.111.  I think  we  did  have  that  from  Mr.  Marks? 
— ^You  had  it  from  Mr.  Marks,  but  I want  to  say  that 
it  is  not  so. 

17.112.  But  we  had  exactly  what  you  are  saying 
now,  I think? — 1 did  not  hear  that. 

17.113.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard)-.  We  had  it  from  Mr. 
Marks  that  the  miain  oroads  in  the  Borough  had  tO'  be 
maintained  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  County  Sur- 
veyor!?— ^Yes,  I know  that;  that  is  a matter  of  law. 
What  I want  to  point  out  is  this : that  if  we  happen 
to  want  to  do  anything  on  a main  road  which  we  are 
already  doing  in  'a  road  off  a main  road,  we  cannot 
do  it  -without  consulting  the  County  Council,  if  we 
wish  to  avoid  any  unpleasantness  afterwards. 

. 17,114.  {Col.  Williams) : In  point  of  fact,  have 
you  ever  had  any  difficulty  about  any  proposal  which 
you  have  made? — ^Not  of  recent  years. 

17,116.  They  have  shown  a complete  disposition  to 
meet  your  -wishes  as  far  as  is  reasonable? — ^Yes.  I 
might  add  that  there  is  a very  good  reason  why  they 
should. 

17.116.  {Sir  George  MacdoTwgh) : I would  like  to 
ask  about  sub-paragraph  (e)  (v)  of  paragraph  23.  Is 
it  quite  right  to  say  that  the  Borough  Council  provide 
elementary  education,  but  they  'are  presumably  not 
fit  to  provide  higher  education  ? It  is  not  a question 
whether  the  Borough  Council  of  Luton  are  fit  to  pro- 
vide higher  education  or  not,  but  it  is  a question 
whether  higher  education  cannot  be  more  efficiently 
provided  on  a wider  basis  than  on  the  small  basis  of  a 
Borough  -with  60,000  people? — In  our  case  it  is  not 
50,000;  it  is  a good  deal  more. 

17.117.  It  is  '57,000,  but  it  does  not  matter  whether 
it  is  50,000  or  60,000  ?— It  is  'a  large  percentage  of  the 
popula-tion  of  the  County. 

17.118.  The  point  is  whether  higher  education  is 
n'Ot  more  efficient  when  it  is  applied  over  a large  area 
than  when  it  is  divided  into  small  oomp'artmen-ts  ? — 
That  entirely  depends  on  circumstances. 

17.119.  What  I want  to  put  is  that  'the  point  you 

have  made  here  is  not  the  on©  that  merits  considera- 
tion? The  point  is  not  whether  a Borough  Council 
is  fit  to  provide  higher  education,  but  is  whether 
higher  education  cannot  be  better  provided  by  a 
larger  unit? Will  you  take  'the  particulars  with  re- 

gard to  higher  education  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned ? 


* See  County  Councils  Association  (Marks),  M.  64  (V,  tOll). 
t See  County  Councils  Association  (Marks).  Q.  16,628  (V,  1013). 


17.120.  Perhaps  when  we  come  to  the  paragraph 
later? — You  will  come  to  it  later. 

17.121 . {Chairman) : The  higher  education  ques- 

'tion  has  been  raised  several  times,  and  has  been 
seriously  considered?  The  question  may  be  whether 
higher  education  should  not  be  adminis-tered  over  a 
much  larger  area  even  than  one  with  50,000  or 

60.000  -population  ? In  section  6 of  the  Act  of  1921 
you  will  see  'that  provision  is  mad©  for  the  purpose? 

17.122.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : Before  we  leave  this 
paragrap'h  may  I -ask  this?  I notice  that  in  sub- 
paragraph  {d)  of  paragraph  23  of  your  memorandum 
you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  population  should  not 
be  the  essential  criterion,  hut  the  administrative 
activities,  capacity  and  reputation  of  the  Borough? 
Would  you  kindly  say  how  those  admirable  quali- 
ties are  to  be  appraised?  What  is  to  be  a criterion 
of  the  reputation  of  the  Borough  would  be  a delicate 
inquiry? — ^It  emerges  at  the  public  Local  Inquiry, 
and  matters  of  that  description  have  been  investi- 
gated by  officers  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  at  Local 
Inquiries,  and  there  have  been  cases  in  which  exten- 
sion schemes  have  been  rejected  on  the  ground  that 
the  Borough  as  it  existed  was  not  efficiently  adminis- 
tered ? 

17.123.  I follow  you,  but  you  are  putting  it  very 
differently  here?  You  say  that  the  quality — that  is 
what  it  oo-mes  to — the  quality  of  the  Borough  is  of 
more  importance  than  its  population?  I am  not 
saying  that  you  are  wrong;  I only  want  to  know, 
that  being  the  case,  is  it  also  part  of  your  conten- 
tion that  Boroughs  with  populations  smaller  -than 

50.000  should  have  complete  autonomy  if  they  show 
their  quality  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  tribunal? — 
Yes,  exactly  as  they  had  for  many  centuries.  There 
are  numbers  of  them  'that  did  that  for  centuries. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Not  on  the  ground  of  their 
quality,  but  on  the  ground  of  feudal  law  ? It  was 
thought  desirable  to  give  them  privileges  which  -they 
could  be  punished  for  misusing. 

{Sin  Lewis  Beard) : The  functions  of  Boroughs  in 
the  Middle  Ages  were  very  different  from  what  they 
are  now? 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins)  -.  I thought  so  too,  but  if  Mr. 
Smith  indicates  one  kind  of  unity  I am  going  to  indi- 
cate another.  I do  not  know  whether  yesterday 
questions  were  asked  dealing  with  sub-paragraph 
(e)  (i)  and  (ii),  about  electricity? 

(Chairmcm) : No. 

17,124.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Then,  may  I just 
ask  this?  You  are  referring  here  largely  to  electric 
power  supply? — And  lighting. 

17,126.  The  question  of  supply  of  electricity  for 
power  and  lighting  in  general  is  largely  indepen- 
dent of  local  government  Authorities  altogether,  is 
it  not  ? — Yes ; I am  not  suggesting  that  it  is  not. 

17.126.  Therefore  that  hardly  comes  into  -what  this 
Commission  is  dealing  with?  The  diffusion  of  elec- 
tricity for  various  purposes  over  very  large  areas 
may  in  some  cases  be  don©  by  bodies  entirely  un- 
connected with  Local  Authorities? — Yes,  I quite 
agree,  but  that  is  not  my  point.  My  point  is  this  : 
it  is  on  the  question  of  a population  of  50,000,  and  as 
to  the  ability  of  these  Boroughs  of  50,000  population 
to  have  complete  autonomy.  I suggest  that  if  they  are 
capable  of  carrying  on  large  undertakings  like  these 
— I am  not  supposing  any  special  virtu©  in  an 
electricity  supply — but  if  they  are  capable  of  under- 
taking services  like  that,  they  are  surely  capable  of 
administering  many  minor  services. 

17.127.  But  is  not  the  question,  not  whether  they 
are  capable  of  doing  A,  B,  or  C,  but  whether  it  is 
in  the  public  interest  generally  that  they  should  be  in 
partnership  with  a number  of  their  fellow-citizens 
for  certain  purposes  — It  depends  on  the  way  you 
look  at  it.  I look  at  it  the  other  way  about.  I do 
not  agree  with  the  partnership  theory;  I do  not  think 
there  is  any  partnership. 

17,128-9.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : You  look  at  it  from 
the  Borough  point  of  view  and  from  that  point  of 
view  only?, — ^The  electricity  undertaking  is  an 

instance  exactly  to  the  contrary. 
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16  Moaj,  1934.]  Mr.  W.  Smith  (Association  of  Municipal  Coupobations).  [Continued. 


(Sir  Wcdter  Nicholas):  I was  not  putting  that? 
Your  outlook  on  the  whole  matter,  as  you  said  much 
earlier  in  the  proceedings,  is  that  of  a man  standing 
in  a ring  fence  taking  the  Borough  point  of  view, 
without  any  regard  to  consequences  on  the  outside 
inhabitants. 

17.130.  (Sir  Byland  Adhins) : May  I put  this  to 
you?  You  say  in  sub-paragraph  (e)  (ii)  that  you  are 
applying  for  a Special  Order  by  the  Electricity  Com- 
missioners extending  the  area  of  supply  to  a large 
area  around,  82  square  miles,  and  so  on? — Yes. 

17.131.  Is  the  proposal  that  that  should  be  admini- 
stered exclusively  by  the  Luton  Town  Council. P — The 
electricity  undertaking,  yes. 

17.132.  Supposing  that  either  the  Bedfordshire 
County  Council  or  any  Urban  or  Rural  District 
Councils  within  the  scope  of  that  scheme  applied  to 
have  a partnership  in  that  undertaking,  as  it  was 
operating  outside  Luton,  would  you  sympathise  with 
that  attitude  or  not? — That  would  depend  upon  the 
circumstances  and  the  finance. 

17.133.  That  would  depend  upon  how  many  pieces 
of  silver  it  came  to? — ^Yes. 

17.134.  With  regard  to  a town  planning  scheme, 
are  you  aware  that  there  is  no  compulsion  on 
Boroughs  to  formulate  town  planning  schemes 
extending  outside  their  own  area? — No,  hut  they 
have  power. 

17.136.  They  are  not  compelled  to  do  it,  and  they 
can  only  get  power  to  do  it  outside  their  own  area 
with  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Health? — They 
cannot  carry  out  a scheme  without  the  approval  of 
the  Minister  of  Health  in  any  circumstances,  inside 
or  outside  the  Borough;  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  two. 

17,130.  There  is  this  difference,  forgive  me,  that 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament  some  of  them  are  obliged 
to  do  it  inside,  and  none  of  them  are  permitted  to 
do  it  outside  without  the  Minister’s  approval?  I 
think  if  you  look  at  the  latest  Act  you  will  find  that 
that  is  so? — ^But  there  may  be  a number  of  instances 
in  which  there  is  actually  no  land  in  a Borough  to 
which  a town  planning  scheme  can  apply?  It  can 
only  apply  to  undeveloped  land. 

17.137.  That  is  not  what  I am  on?  The  question 
is,  inside  your  area  it  is  your  duty  by  law  to  prepare 
a town  planning  scheme? — ^Yes. 

17.138.  Outside  your  area,  although  you  may  pre- 
pare one,  it  can  only  become  effective  if  the  Minister 
of  Health  allows  it  after  hearing  people  who  represent 
Authorities  outside  the  Borough? — Yes,  and  inside 
the  Borough  it  can  only  be  executed  with  his 
appi'oval,  although  the  duty  to  prepare  it  is  laid 
upon  the  Council. 

17.139.  Under  the  Act  of  1919  every  Borough  of  a 
certain  size  has  to  produce  a town  planning  scheme? 
— I am  dealing  with  the  matter  as  it  was  when  our 
town  planning  scheme  was  made.  We  had  to  get  the 
consent  of  tlie  Minister,  and  we  got  it  before  we  pre- 
pared the  scheme.  I am  spealring  of  things  from  my 
experience. 

(Chairmwn) : We  must  deal  uuth  the  law  as  it 

exists? 

17.140.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I am  sorry,  Mr. 

Smith.  I had  nothing  to  do  with  altering  the  law,  I 
assure  you.  You  may  take  it  from  me  that  while 
you  are  compelled  to  do  it  inside  Luton,  you  cannot 
do  ■ it  outside  Luton  ivithout  the  approval  of  the 
Minister  of  Health,  after  consultation  with  the 
Authorities  outside  Luton?  Therefore  this  matter, 
for  what  it  is  worth,  is  not  a speciality  of  the  Borough 
so  far  as  it  affects  other  places;  it  is  a joint  action 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Minister  of  Health? — I am 
dealing  with  this  as  something  which  has  been  done, 
and  if  a Local  Authority  axe  sufficiently  capable  of 
undertaking  a scheme  of  that  description,  as  it  was 
undertaken  in  Luton,  that  certainly  is  an  indication 
that  they  are  capable  of  doing  some  of  these  other 
things.  I am  not  dealing  with  the  future,  I am 
dealing  with  things  as  they  stand. 


17.141.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  Do  you  go  so  far  as 
to  contend  that  they  can  do  some  of  these  other  things 
without  any  regard  to  the  interests  of  outside  people? 
— That  is  a different  matter,  on  the  question  of  the 
desirability. 

17.142.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : You  seem  to  have  set  yourself 
the  task  of  combating  the  suggestion  that  a Borough, 
we  will  say,  of  the  size  of  Luton,  is  not  capable  of 
carrying  out  efficient  local  government;  but  nobody 
has  said  that? — I am  sorry,  but  I rather  think  that 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  Commission’s  proceedings 
it  was  put,  and  that  is  what  brought  this  point  into 
my  memorandum,  as  a matter  of  fact. 

17.143.  That  is  what  I thought  was  your  view? — 
I have  not  raised  a bogie  myself. 

17.144.  I did  not  say  anything  about  raising  a 
bogie,  but  you  are  combating  an  apparent  suggestion 
that  a Borough  of  the  size  of  Luton  is  probably 
incapable  of  carrying  out  local  government? — That 
is  the  sole  object  of  it. 

17.145.  It  struck  me  as  being  waste  of  time? — It 
is  on  the  question  of  increasing  the  statutory  figure 
of  -50,000  population  to  some  other  figure. 

17.146.  I quite  gathered  that,  but,  as  one  of  the 
incidents  of  that  question  that  wo  are  considering, 
you  have  set  yourself  to  prove  that  the  governing 
body  of  a town  of  this  size  are  quite  capable  of 
carrying  out  these  services? — That  is  all. 

17.147.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Similarly  with  regard 
to  sub-paragraph  (e)  (iv)  of  paragraph  23,  who  ever 
said  or  suggested,  in  Parliament  or  out  of  it,  that 
you  are  incompetent  to  provide  for  mental  defec- 
tives?— But  we  are  not  .allowed  to  do  it. 

17.148.  Why  do  you  say  that?  Has  it  never 

crossed  your  mind  that  you  ai'e  not  allowed  to  do 
certain  things,  not  because  you  are  incompetent,  but 
because  you  will  work  best  in  partnership  with  others? 
— I do  not  agree. 

17.149.  You  may  not  agree,  but  has  it  ever  crossed 
your  mind  that  the  reason,  be  it  good  or  bad,  is  not 
imputing  incompetence  but  advocating  co-opera- 
tion?— My  answer  is  that  it  is  a most  remarkable 
fact  that  several  County  Boroughfi  which  are  smaller 
in  population  than  several  Non  ..County  Boroughs 
are  in  the  position  to  undertake  these  services.  It  is 
illogical. 

17,160.  Now  we  come  back,  do  we  not,  to  the  fact, 
as  you  have  pointed  out  to  us,  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  a large  number  of  interesting  anomalies  in 
English  public  life  to-day? — Yes. 

17,151.  (Sir  WaUer  Nicholas)  : With  regard  to  the 
answer  that  you  gave  in  reply  to  the  General,  taking 
the  paragraph  on  education,  you  might  have  had 
these  circumstances  existing  in  your  own  County, 
that  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act, 
1902,  you  might  have  had  .a  County  Borough  of 
51,000  population  exercising  powers  as  regards  both 
secondary  and  elementary  education,  while  you,  a 
Borough  of  67,000  population,  owing  to  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Act,  could  not  exercise  powers  in  regard 
to  secondary  education?  It  is  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  which  would  have  prevented  you  from  exercising 
them? — ^Yes. 

17,162.  And  your  point  is,  as  you  said  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Honoratus  Lloyd,  that  you  consider  that  you 
are  as  well  qualified  to  discharge  that  function  as 
any  County  Borough  with  a population  of  51,000 
that  exists? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

(Chairman) : Shall  we  now  go  to  sub-paragraph 

(/)? 

17,153.  (Sir  Byland  .idkins) : Of  course  we  are  all 
entitled  to  our  opinions,  and  occasionally  some  of 
them,  in  everybody’s  case,  may  possibly  be  not  quite 
acciu’ate,  but  is  this  emotion  ci’opping  out  again, 
or  do  you  seriously  say  that  in  County  as  compared 
with  town  government  there  is  not  a tithe  of  the 
local  personal  contact  between  members  of  the 
Council  and  their  constituents? — ^Yes,  I am  absolutely 
certain  about  it,  having  regard  to  my  own  ex- 
perience. 
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17,164.  Are  you  now  referring  to  Bedfordshire  or 
to  England  generally  ? — I am  referring  to  two  places.  ' 

I am  referring  to  Bedfordshire,  which  I know,  and 
I have  a communication  from  the  Town  Clerk  of 
Swindon,  in  which  he  says  this,  having  read  my 
memorandum.  That  is  in  Wiltshire,  and  I think 
that  Swindon  is  the  only  Non-County  Borough  of  any 
size  in  Wiltshire : “ With  regard  to  local  patriotism, 

I suggest  that  this  does  not  obtain  as  regards  County 
Councils  in  the  eleotoral  districts  into  which  the 
County  is  divided.  iSo  far  as  regards  local  patrio- 
tism, it  obtains  in  Parish  Councils  and  the  Urban 
and  Rural  Councils,  and  of  course  mainly  in  the 
Non-County  Boroughs.” 

17,166.  (Chairman) : This  is  purely  a matter  of 
opinion?  I should  think  everybody  would  have  a 
different  view  on  this  subject?; — I quite  agree,  but 
we  have  had  considerable  experience. 

17.156.  You  only  give  us  one  single  instance,  Bed- 
fordshire, and  .after  all  England  is  a large  country  ? 
— Yes,  but  may  I say  this?  d have  to  deal  with  six- 
teen members  of  a County  Council,  The  people  of 
Luton  have  got  no  interest  in  the  County  Council 
at  all. 

17.157.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Do  you  suggest  that 
they  return  the  sixteen  members — 1 do  not  know 
whether  some  are  Aldermen — ^year  .after  year  while 
taking  no  interest ?— Yes,  and  when  there  is  an 
election  there  is  a very  small  percentage  of  votes. 

17.158.  Are  these  members  unopposed  so  far  as  Luton 
is  concerned? — Generally. 

17.159.  (Sir  Hyland  Adhins):  In  your  judgment — 
you  know  the  locality — are  they  persons  of  ability 
and  character? — Oh,  yes. 

17.160.  Is  there  anything  very  wrong,  then,  in  a 
town  being  contented  with  being  represented  by  per- 
sons of  ability  and  character? — No;  you  can  put  it 
that  way;  but  you  can  also  put  it  in  another  way,  th.at 
there  are  very  few  people  who  are  anxious  to  hold 
the  position. 

17.161.  All  the  more  credit  to  the  people  of  ability 
and  character  who  take  it? — A great  many  men  are 
not  prepared  to  incur  the  expense.  To  go  on  a local 
body  involves  a considerable  amount  of  expen.ses  in  the 
course  of  a year. 

(Chairman) : That  may  be  so  in  some,  places,  and 
in  other  places  it  may  not?  Shall  we  pass  to  sub- 
paragraph  (g)  ? There  are  two  sub-paragraphs  under 
(.7) : the  first  says  that  if  -a  County  suffers  by  the 
loss  of  a population  of  50,000,  it  must  suffer  greater 
damage  if  the  limit  is  extended.  We  have  had  that 
argument  before.  Then  (ii)  : “ Some  towns  now 

entitled  may  be  prevented  from  becoming  County 
Boroughs  for  a long  number  of  years,  and  others  in 
perpetuity.”  That  is  another  point.  I do  not  know 
whether  there  is  anything  to  ask  on  that? 

17.162.  (Sir  Byland  Adhins) : That  is  merely  part  of 
the  same  argument?  If  it  be  not  the  common  interest 
that  they  should  become  County  Boroughs,  then_  it 
will  be  so.  Then  in  sub-paragraph  (h)  I see  the  sting 
in  the  tail  is  again  a reference  to  the  rejection  of  the 
Bill  confirming  the  Luton  Order,  is  it  not?  That  is 
T.'hat  “scant  consideration  ” means? — Yes. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : That  is  what  everybody  ■ says 
when  their  case  is  dismissed  ? 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : It  was  not  for  me  to  say  that. 
(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : We  have  all  said  the  same 
thing  about  juries. 

(Chairman)  : Now  paragi’aph  24. 

17.163.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Are  we  to  under- 
stand that  you  do  not  attach  any  importance  either 
to  conjecture  or  to  opinion? — I do  not  see  how  you 
can. 

17.164.  Do  you  mean  to  say  then  that  nobody  is  to 
exercise  his  brain  to  find  out  whether,  in  the  words 
of  the  Act,  the  constitution  .or  extension  of  a County 
Bcrough  is  desirable? — With  all  respect,  I do  not 
suggest  anything  of  the  kind. 

17.165.  Surely  the  point  which  we  have  got  at  pre- 
sent before  us  is  whether  it  would  be  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  local  government  generally  to  take  Luton 


out  of  Bedfordshire,  and  possibly  to  have  to  take  Bed- 
ford out  of  Bedfordshire  in  a few  years’  time?  I 
say  that  that  is  absolutely  a matter  of  speculation. 

17.166.  But  why  should  we  not  speculate?  What 
are  our  brains  given  us  for  except  to  speculate?-- 
Speculation  to  some  extent  in  a matter  of  this  des- 
cription depends  upon  whether  you  can  arrive  at  any 
statistical  information,  and  I say  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  speculate  what  would  be  the  position 
wij,i  regard  to  Bedford  in  10  or  16  years’  time. 

17.167.  (Sir  Lewis  Bea/rd) : Does  not  the  objection 
come  to  this : that  yon  are  not  objecting^  to  people 
speculating,  but  you  say  that  in  this  particular  case 
there  is  not  sufficient  material  to  speculate  on  ? No, 
there  is  not  the  material;  there  cannot  be  any 
material. 

17.168.  That  argument,  although  it  applies  to  this 
special  case,  does  not  apply  to  cases  in  which  theie 
may  be  sufficient  material? — No,  but  my  point  is 
that  you  have  not  got  the  material  on  which  you  can 
speculate. 

17.169.  You  say  that  in  this  case  you  have  not  ? — 
There  are  other  cases  in  which  you  have  not. 

17.170.  But  suppose  there  was  a case  in  which  you 
had? — ^I  cannot  imagine  a case. 

(Chairman) : I think  we  need  not  detain  you  on 
that  point;  we  might  pass  on  to  paragraph  25?  You 
quote  from  the  preliminary  memorandum  of  the 
County  Councils  Assoeiation : “ Limitationi  should 

proceed  on  the  basis  that  further  creations  and  exten- 
sions of  County  Boroughs  can  only  be  allowed  in 
exceptio.nal  cases.”  You  do  not  want  to  say  .anything 
very  much  more  on  that,  - do  you,  beyond  what  you 
have  said  here?  Then  we  might  pass  to  paragraph 
26 : “ Distribution  of  Services  between  County 

Councils  and  Non-County  Borough  Councils.” 


Distribution  of  Services  between  CownUj  Councils  and 
Non-County  Borough  Councils. 

26.  Mr.  Gibbon  specifies  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  principal  Local  Authorities*  outside  London,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  powers  and  duties  which  are 
imposed  on  Non-County  Borough  Councils  are  much 
greater  in  extent,  and  more  important  relatively, 
than  those  which  the  County  Councils  undertake  on 
behalf  of  the  Boroughs. 

27.  The  following  statement  shows  the  principal 
services  which  "are  undertaken  by  a Non-County 
Borough  Council,  and  those  provided  by  a County 
towards  the  cost  of  which  the  Borough  contributes : — 

Borough. 

Good  rule  and  government  generally. 

Main  roads  in  Borough. 

Other  highways. 

Public  health. 

Maternity  and  child  welfare. 

Police. 

Eire  brigade. 

Gas. 

Water. 

Electricity  supply. 

Electric  tramways. 

Housing. 

Town  planning. 

Allotments. 

Parks  and  recreation  grounds. 

Baths. 

Markets  and  fairs. 

Cemeteries  and  burial  grounds. 

Harbours  and  piers. 

Elementary  education. 

Public  libraries. 

Museums  and  art  galleries. 


* See  Ministry  of  Health  (Gibbon),  Appendix  VI.  (I.,  HO). 
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County. 


Main  roads  and  County  bridges. 

Higher  education. 

Lunatics  and  mental  defectives. 

(a)  Tuberculosis : institutional  and  dispensary. 

(a)  Venereal  diseases. 

(a)  Midwives. 

(o)  Blind  persons. 

(a)  Rats  and  mice  destruction. 


Coroners. 

Reformatories. 

(«)  Cinematographs. 

Registration  of  electors. 

r but  these  have  no  relation 
Assizes  . J to  any  question  as  tc 

Quarter  Sessions  | bounty  Borough  status. 

Licensing  of  motor  vehicles. 

Inland  Revenue  licences. 


In  some  cases  the  County  Councils  have  delegated 
their  powers  and  duties  as  to  cinematographs  and  rats 
and  mice  to  Borough  Councils.  2S  (originally  30) 
Non-County  Boroughs  are  Local  Authorities  under 
the  Lunacy  Act,  1890;  see  Fourth  Schedule  thereof. 
Noit-County  Boroughs  with  Quarter  Sessions,  and  a 
population  of  10,000  and  over,  have  their  own 
Coroners. 


28.  I confess  to  being  unable  to  comprehend  why 
Non-County  Boroughs,  which  are  generally  efficiently 
governed,  are  disqualified  from  administering  the 
recent  laws  with  reference  to  the  subjects  marked 
(a)  in  the  County  list  in  paragraph  27,  many  of  which 
are  of  a comparatively  minor  nature  from  an 
administrative  standpoint,  and  do  not  believe  that 
any  real  economy  is  ensured,  or  has  resulted,  by 
giving  the  sole  control  to  County  Councils. 


29.  The  question  of  the  registration  of  electors 
comes  within  a separate  category,  is  regulated  by  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  Borough  is  a Parlia- 
mentary constituency,  and  has  no  bearing  on  the 
matter  under  consideration. 

30.  It  is  not  disputed  that  the  services  in  connection 
with  lunatics,  mental  defectives,  and  tuberculosis, 
which  involve  exceptional  and  institutional  treat- 
ment, ought,  for  economic  reasons  and  in  the  interests 
of  the  general  public,  to  be  dealt  with  on  a large 
scale,  so  as  to  avoid  numbers  of  small  and  inde- 
pendent, and  probably  unsatisfactory,  institutions. 
These  services  and  those  in  respect  of  venereal 
diseases  and  midwives  could,  however,  be  as  easily  and 
effectively  carried  on  by  combined  action  between  the 
County  Council  and  Borough  Councils,  and  without 
any  real  difficulty.  So  far  as  lunatics  are  concerned 
this  course  is  followed  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Non- 
County  Boroughs  which  are  Local  Authorities  under 
the  Lunacy  Act,  1890;  and  some  Counties  have  com- 
bined for  this  purpose. 

31.  In  paragraph  26  of  the  evidence  of  the  Cleric 
of  the  Bedfordshire  County  Council  he  claims,  with 
i-egard  to  lunacy,  that  “ adequate  provision  ” is  made 
by  the  County  Council  “ for  both  Bedford  and  Luton 
patients,”  and  states  that  “ at  the  present  time  there 


are  in  the  Mental  Hospital  120  patients  from  the 
Borough  of  Luton,  99  from  the  Borough  of  Bedford, 
and  463  from  the  rest  of  the  County.”* * * § 

Bedford  Borough  is,  and  always  has  been,  a separate 
Local  Authority  under  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890  (Fourth 
Schedule)  .and  has  made  all  arrangements  for  the 
reception  and  treatment  of  its  pauper  lunatics.  It 
is  not  part  of  the  Mental  Hospital  Authority,  but  is 
solely  responsible  for  its  pauper  patients,  .and  has  an 
existing,  and  long-standing,  contract  with  the  Mental 
Hospital  Authority  to  receive  the  Borough  patients, 
under  wihioh  the  Borough  pays  .a  weekly  rent  of  5s. 
per  head,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  paid  by  the 
Bedford  Guardians, 

The  County  Council  do  not  make  any  provision  for 
Bedford  Borough  patients,  neither  are  they  liable  for, 
nor  do  they  incur,  any  expenditure  in  connection 
with  them. 

The  foregoing  observations  are  based  on  informa- 
tion supplied  to  me  by  the  Bedford  Town  Clerk  and 
the  Clerk  to  the  Committee  of  Visitors  of  the  Three 
Counties  Mental  Hospital,  Arlesey,  and  are  further 
established  by  the  last  Report  (to  31st  March,  1923) 
of  the  Visiting  Committee. 

It  is  somewhat  odd  that  Luton,  with  a population 
half  as  large  again  as  Bedford,  has  to  rely  upon  the 
County  Council  for  reception  and  treatment  of  its 
pauper  mental  patients. 

In  passing,  I call  attention  to  the  case  of  the 
mental  deficients.  Question  13,400t  shows  that 
liuton  has  63" 83  per  cent,  of  the  mentally  deficient 
in  the  Administrative  County,  j-et  this  service  is 
])erformed  by  the  County  Council.  This  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  instance  of  “ the  tail  wagging  the  dog.” 

32.  With  reference  to  paragraph  5 of  the  evidence 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Bedfordshire  County  Council,! 
and  Questions  13,135,  13,136,  and  particularly  13,154,  § 
I desire  to  state  that  the  Luton  Council  have 
provided  and  maintain  their  own  maternity  and  child 
welfare  service,  and  that  the  County  Council  do  not 
undertake,  and  never  have  undertaken,  such  service 
for  the  Borough. 

33.  I do  not  appreciate  the  reference  to  small 
holdings,  1 1 which  are  not  a present  'charge  on  the 
County  rates.  Although  the  County  have  provided 
13,962  acres  of  small  holdings,  and  there  are  2,032 
occupiers,  I have  not  been  able  to  find  that  any  man 
from  Luton  is  an  occupier. 

34.  With  regard  to  higher  education,  I cannot  see 
any  reason  why,  at  any  rate  in  Luton’s  case,  higher 
education  for  the  largest  Borough  in  the  County, 
with  an  entirely  industrial  and  commercial  popula- 
tion, should  have  to  be  provided  by  a County  Council 
which  has  a rural  membership  of  66-06  per  cent. 
There  are  two  schools  in  the  Borough,  which  are  con- 
trollo'd  by  a Board  of  Gfovernors,  consisting  of 
members  appointed,  under  a formal  agreement,  by 
the  County  Council  and  the  Borough  Council. 

35.  The  following  figures,  supplied  by  the  County 
Director  of  Education,  show  the  position  in 
October,  1923,  as  to  scholars  : — 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Average. 


Aoeommodiition 


315 


302 


Scholars  from  Luton 

„ „ other  parts  of  County  ... 

„ „ outside  County 


245  = 78 '27  per  cent. 
39  = 12-46  „ 

29  = 9-27 


222  = 74-50  per  cent. 
58  = 19-46 
18  = 6-04 


76-38  per  cent. 
15-96 


313  100-00 


298  100-00 


100-00 


The  County’s  population  is  practically  statio'nary, 
while  Luton’s  is  rapidlj'  increasing,  and  in  course  of 
time  the  Luton  percentage  of  scholars  will  be  greater. 

It  seems  extraordinary  that  the  County  should  be 
responsible  for  higher  education  in  those  circum- 
stances. It  is  another  clear  instance  of  “ the  tail 
wagging  the  dog  ” | 


If  the  Borough  solely  controlled  these  schools  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  arrangements  for  the 


* See  County  Councils  Association  (Marks),  M.  26.  (IV,  830). 

t See  County  Councils  Association  (Marks),  Q.  13,400  (IV,  831). 

! See  County  Councils  Association  (Marks),  M.  5.  (IV,  814). 

§ See  County  Councils  Association  (Marks),  Q.  13,136-6 
(IV,  820),  and  Q.  13,154  (IV,  821). 

II  See  County  Councils  Association  (Marks),  M.  17  (IV,  815). 
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reception  of  the  small  number  of  children  from  the 
part  of  the  County  outside  Luton. 

36.  Having  regard  to  the  position  as  to  representa- 
tion and  taxation,  as  stated  hereafter,  in  paragraphs 
48  and  49,  I submit  that  it  is  repugnant  to  taxation 
principles  that  the  rural  members  should,  under  the 
circumstances,  have  the  power  to  deal  with  the 
important  matter  of  administering  higher  education 
for  three  urban  commnnities,  which  find  the  greater 
portion  of  the  money. 

37.  Incidentally,  I may  mention  that  while  paying 
their  proportion  of  the  moneys  raised  by  the  County 
Council  throughout  the  whole  County  for  higher  edu- 
cation (representing  approximately  in  1923-24  a rate 
of  4Jd.  in  the  £),  Luton  raises,  in  addition,  the 
statutory  penny  rate  for  that  purjiose  and  hands  it 
over  to  the  School  Governors. 

38.  With  reference  to  Questions  13,419*  ei  seq, 
Luton  did  not  contribute  any  portion  of  the  capital 
outlay  on  the  two  schools  erected  in  the  Borough; 
but  the  money  it  pays  in  rates  for  higher  education 


purposes  is  partly  utilised  for  defraying  the  annual 
loan  charges  in  respect  of  such  capital  outlay,  and  I 
fail,  therefore,  to  see  any  ground  for  complaint. 

While  on  this  point,  I may  add  that  the  only  other 
higher  education  school  which  has  been  established 
by  the  County  Council  is  in  Leighton  Buzzard,  and 
I do  not  think  they  asked  the  Urban  Council  to  con- 
tribute to  the  capital  cost. 

39.  I call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Agricultural  Rates  Acts,  the  occupier 
of  agricultural  land  only  pays  one-fourth  of  the 
County  rate  for  higher  education  purposes.  In 
Luton  the  amount  of  agricultural  land  is  negligible. 
It  win  thus  be  seen  that,  while  the  Luton  ratepayer 
contributes  £1  to  the  County  rate  for  higher  educa- 
tion, the  agriculturist  (apart  from  his  buildings) 
contributes  only  5s.  In  addition,  Luton  levies  upon 
itself  a penny  rate  for  higher  education,  and  in  this 
case  also  the  relief  under  the  Agricultural  Rates 
Acts  is  infinitesimal.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  proportion  of  the  agricultural  land  in  the  three 
Boroughs  and  the  rest  of  the  County  as  set  out  in 
the  County  Bate  Basis : — 


— 

County  Rate 
Basis. 

Net  Annual  Value  of 
Agricultural  Land. 

Net  Annual  Value  of 
Buildings  and  other 
Hereditaments. 

Assessable 

■Value. 

£ 

£ Per  cent 

£ Per  cent. 

£ 

Bedford  Borough 

230,750 

■ 2,340  = 1-01 

228,410  = 98-99 

228,994 

Dunstable  Borough  

36,860 

1,178  = 3-20 

35,682  = 96-80 

35,976 

Luton  Borough  

312,235 

1,916  = 0-61 

310,319  = 99 -.39 

310,798 

579,845 

5,434 

574,411 

575,768 

Rest  of  County  

637,518 

240,540  = 37-73 

396,978  = 62-27 

457,116 

1,217,363 

246,974 

971,389 

1,032,883 

Net  Annual  Value  of  Agricultural  Land  in  the  three  Boroughs  5,434  = 2'20  per  cent. 

Net  Annual  Value  o£  Agricultural  Land  in  rest  of  County 240,540  = 97 '80  „ 


245,974  = 100-00 


40,  I submit  that  there  is  no  substantial  adminis- 
trative ground  why  the  larger  Non-County  Boroughs, 
at  any  rate,  should  not  have  complete  autonomy  in 
respect  of  the  services  now  undertaken  by  County 
Councils  for  them  as  specified  in  paragraph  27, 
especially  as  many  of  such  Boroughs  are  carrying  out, 
for  the  benefit  of  their  community,  other  works  and 
duties  which  are  much  greater  in  importance,  and 
financial  value. 

By  way  of  emphasising  this  point,  I furnish  the 
folio-wing  information:  — 

£ 

(a)  The  loan  debt  of  the  County  of 
Bedford  for  purposes  in  respect 
of  which-  Luton  contributes,  at 
31st  March,  1922,  was  ...  ...  71,375 

(5)  The  loan  debt  of  the  Borough  of 
Luton  at  the  same  date  (exclud- 
ing education,  £49,866)  was  ...  500,591 

(c)  Luton’s  capital  expenditure  in- 

cludes— ■ 

Electricity  undertaking  ...  283,007 

Housing  ...  ...  .■■  156,538 

If  the  Borough  is  competent  to  mulct  i-tself  in  such 
heavy  financial  liabilities,  I urge  that  it  is  capable 
of  undertaking  the  few  other  (and  chiefly  modern) 
duties  which  the  County  Council  performs  for  it. 

41.  The  Councils  of  many  relatively  small  Non- 
County  Boroughs  employ  fully  qualified  whole-time 
officers,  legal  and  technical,  and  feel  that  they  are 
in  a position  to  undertake  ’efficiently  all  the  local 
services  required  in  a locality,  and  that  there  is  no 

* See  County  Councils  Association  (Marks),  Q.  13,419/. 
(IV,  S32). 


need  for  some  services  to  be  administered  by  another 
Authority,  whidh  is  not  conversant  with  the  local 
requirements  and  circumstances,  and  which  involve 
overlapping  in  some  instances.  My  view  is  that 
where  there  is  a sufficient  population  and  rateable 
value,  the  system  should  be  “ one  District,  one 
Authority,”  for  aU  local  services ; leaving  the 
Authorities,  if  they  think  fit,  to  combine  for  the 
performance  of  such  duties  as  can  be  more  con- 
veniently and  economically  executed  by  combination. 

42.  It  is  remarkable  that,  during  the  war  and  after- 
wards, while  various  forms  of  control  were  necessary, 
such  vital  matters  as  food  organisation  and  adminis- 
tration, and  the  other  principal  emergency  operations 
affecting  localities,  were  entrusted  to  the  Councils 
of  Boroughs  and  Urban  and  Rural  Districts,  and  not 
to  County  Councils.  I suggest  that  this  is  a striking 
testimony  to  the  value,  capability  and  efficiency  of 
those  Councils,  and  indicates  that  the  Authority  on 
the  spot,  and  not  miles  away,  was  better  adapted  to 
transact  these  very  important  affairs. 

43.  Having  regard  to  the  important  work  already 
performed  by,  or  devolving  upon,  a Non-County 
Borough  with  a population  of  50,000,  I submit — 

(а)  That  such  a Borough  is  large  enough  and 

strong  enough  to  administer  the  functions 
now  performed  for  it  by  the  County 
Council.  The  County  Boroughs  named 
in  paragraph  6 of  this  statement  will  be 
able  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  observa- 
tion. 

(б)  That  the  transfer  to  the  Borough  Council  of 

such  functions  would  prove  advantageous 
to  local  government,  because,  among  other 
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things,  there  would  be  only  one  Authority, 
outside  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  the 
inhabitants  would  benefit  by  having  to 
deal  only  with  their  Council  and  ofiicere. 

(c)  That  the  transfer  of  such  functions  would 
not,  and  indeed  could  not,  seriously  cripple 
County  government. 

44.  It  is  prominently  evident,  however,  that  the 
real  crux  of  the  matter  is  finance  and  not  adminis- 
tration, and  that  the  County  Councils  would  not 
trouble  aJbout  the  creation  of  County  Boroughs 
if  they  were  not  making  a large  profit  out  of  the 
Non-County  Boroughs. 

45.  If  a population  of  50,000  is  not  enough  to  sup- 
port autonomous  local  government  for  a Borough,  I 
suggest  that  the  same  standard  must,  necessarily,  be 
applied  to  County  Councils.  As  there  are  provincial 
Non-County  Boroughs  with  populations  approaching 
65,000,  it  is  a matter  for  consideration  whether  the 
11  Counties  of  Isle  of  Ely,  ' Hunts,  Peterborough, 
Rutland,  Westmorland,  Anglesey,  Brecknock, 
Cardigan,  Merioneth,  Montgomery  and  Radnor 
(nearly  18  per  cent,  of  the  Counties)  should  continue 
to  have  a separate  existence,  as  they  are,  presumably, 
not  “ large  enough  to  be  efiiciently  administered.”* 

46.  Paragraph  8 of  the  Counties’  Memorandum 
states,  in  reference  to  the  creation  and  extension  of 
County  Boroughs; — ■ 

“ The  Borough  policy  above  described  will  also 
“ lead  to  the  creation  of  hugs  and  unwieldy  ui'ban 
” agglomerations,  in  which  civic  inten-est  is 
“ weakened  for  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
and  bureaucracy  tends  to  acquire  undue 
“ influence  in  local  government.” 

The  Non-County  Boroughs  are  of  opinion  that  the 
description  of  “ unwieldy  agglomerations  ” is  applic- 
able more  to  the  larger  County  Councils  than  to  the 
largest  Boroughs,  and  that  there  is  practically,  in  very 
many  Counties,  no  “ civic  interest  ” such  as  exists  in 
urban  areas.  In  some  instances  no  “ civic  interest  ” is 
displayed  because  of  the  preponderating  influence,  by 
votes,  of  the  representatives  of  the  rural  areas. 

The  Town  Clerk  of  Todmorden  has  informed  me  that 
there  has  not  been  a contested  election  in  that 
.Borough  for  19  years  for  membership  of  the  County 
Council.  In  my  own  experience  it  has  been  somewhat 
difficult  to  induce  gentlemen  to  stand  for  office. 

As  the  Council  and  Committees  in  Boroughs  meet 
more  frequently  than  in  Counties,  and  are  in  closer 
and  more  constant  touch  with  their  constituents,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  bureaucracy  can  be  more  prevalent 
than  in  Counties. 

47.  As  a representative  solely  of  Non-County 
Boroughs  (and  not — ^for  the  moment — as  a represen- 
tative of  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations) 

I have  been  requested  to  make  the  following  observa- 
tions : — ■ 

(a)  If,  as  is  asserted  by  the  County  Councils,  it 

is  necessary  for  effective  County  govern- 
ment that  large  urban  populations  should 
remain  within  the  County  (solely,  I con- 
jecture, on  financial  grounds)  then  it  seems 
inequitable  and  unreasonable  that  the  great 
urban  populations  (i.  c-,  the  large  County 
Boroughs)  should  have  been  taken  from  the 
Counties. 

(b)  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason 

why  the  operations  of  County  Councils 
should  not  be  confined  solely  to  rural  areas 
in  the  same  way,  though  on  a larger  scale, 
as  is  done  by  Rural  District  Councils. 

(c)  The  Non-County  Boroughs  urge  that  it  is  ex- 

ceedingly unjust  that  an  urban  population 
should  be  subject  to  County  administration 
merely  to  support  an  expensive  organis- 
ation, which  is  not  as  closely  conversant 

* Comity  CoimciU  AssoouitUm  (Dent),  Q.7,U6.  (III.,  472.) 


with,  and  is  no  more  competent  to  deal 
with,  the  needs  of  the  piaxticular  affea 
as  and  than  a local  Council. 


17.171.  (Chairman) : The  distribution  of  services 
between  Local  Authorities  has  been  outlined  in  the 
preliminary  evidence  of  the  Ministry  of  Health? — 
Yes. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : , On  paragraph  26  and  the  succeed- 
ing paragraphs  I have  a number  of  questions  to  put; 
I wonder  whether  there  would  be  any  objection  on 
the  part  of  your  Lordship  or  my  other  colleagues  if 
I ^ were  to  put  those  questions  consecutively  so'  'as  to 
dispose  of  the  matter,  and  I should  then  have  nothing 
more  to  ask  this  witness  p 

(Chairman) : I think  that  would  be  very  convenient, 
if  you  would  do  that.  It  would  be  most  convenient 
if  each  member  of  the  Commissio'n  would  put  his 
questions  consecutively. 

17.172.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : You  understand  that  we 
are  not  trying  the  case  of  Luton  with  a view  to 
coming  to  a decision  whether  it  should  be  constituted 
a County  Borough  or  not? — J.  quite  agree. 

17.173.  That  is  a matter  which  would  have  to  be 
decided  by  another  tribunal? — Yes. 

17.174.  We  are  going  rather  fully  into  your  case, 
because  you  have  done  so  in  your  memorandum,  and 
Mr.  Marks  did  so  in  his  memorandum,  taking  it  as 
an  example? — That  is  all. 

17.175.  You  know  that  under  the  existing  law  a 
Borough,  in  order  to  become  a County  Borough, 
must  show  two  things;  first,  that  it  has  a population 
of  not  less  than  50,000? — ^Yes. 

17.176.  And,  secondly,  that  the  change  is  desirable? 
— Yes. 

17.177.  Tailing  the  first,  I understood  you  to  say 
that  you  considered  that  a Borough  with  a popula- 
tion exceeding  50,000  is  large  enough,  or  may  be 
large  enough — I need  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  in  'all 
cases — but  may  be  large  enough  to  perform  adequately 
those  functions  which  would  ‘bo  transferred  to  it  upon 
the  change  of  statue? — Yes. 

17.178.  In  your  case,  indeed,  you  are  already  per- 
forming many  of  the  mO'St  important  functions  which 
ordinarily,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  County,  devolve 
upon  the  County  Council? — Yes. 

17.179.  For  instance,  the  repair  of  main  roads? — 
Yes. 

17.180.  Do  you  repair  all  the  main  roads.P — ^Yes,  in 
the  Borough. 

17.181.  We  have  had  some  cases,  I think  it  wa.s 
in  the  West  Riding,  in  which  parts  of  the  main  roads 
are  repaired  by  the  County  and  paxts  by  the  Borough 
Council,  but  in  your  case  you  repair  the  whole  of 
the  roads? — ^Yes,  we  repair  the  whole  of  the  main 
roads  in  the  Borough. 

17.182.  You  administer  the  police  force? — ^Yes. 

17.183.  You  are  responsible  entirely  for  elementiiry 
education  ? — ^Yes. 

17.184.  Of  course,  as  regards  main  roads  there  is 
the  question  of  finance? — ^Yes. 

17.185.  I am  coming  to  that  afterwards.  As  regards 
the  police  and  elementary  education,  there  is  no 
question  of  finance? — No. 

17.186.  They  do  not  contribute  to  your  expenses? — 
Except  the  proportion  which  comes  in  from  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

17.187.  They  pay  half  the  cost  and  pay  the  Ex- 
chequer contribution  towards  the  cost  of  police? — 
Yes. 

17.188.  But  apart  from  that,  ae  a matter  of  rating, 
they  do  not  contribute  to  your  police  and  you  do  not 
contribute  to  theirs  S’ — ^No. 

17.189.  F OT  elementary  education,  of  course,  they 

pay  nothing? — No.  ^ 

17.190.  And  you  pay  nO'thing  to  them? — That  is  so. 

17.191.  Then  another  function  ■which  they  perform 
elsewhere,  and  you  perform  in  the  Borough,  is  the 
administration  of  maternity  and  child  welfare  work? 
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Yes,  they  have  absolutely  nothing  whatever  to  <lo 

with  the  matter  at  all. 

17.192.  They  do  not  pay  for  it? — No. 

17.193.  They  do  not  do  it? — No. 

17.194.  And  I suppose  you  do  not  contribute  to 
their  County  sdhemep — ^No. 

17.195.  As  far  as  those  matters  are  concerned  you 
are  quite  distinct  from  them  already  ?— Yes. 

17.196.  What  about  tuberculosis? — The  County  do 
everything  that  is  necessary  for  tuberculosis,  and,  of 
course,  we  pay  our  contribution  in  the  general  County 
rate. 

17.197.  Including  the  cost  both  of  dispensaries  and 
residential  institutions ? — Yes. 

17  198.  As  regard  those  matters,  you  tell  us  that 
you  are  already  performing  those  functions,  and  you 
think  that  you  are  capable  of  doing  so?— Those  that 
you  mentioned,  except  tuberculosis. 

17,199.  Now  let  me  go  through  the  other  matters 
which  the  County  Council  deal  with,  and  let  us  see 
whether  in  your  judgment  you  are  capable  of  dealing 
with  those.  'Sou  have  a list  in  paragraph  27?— Yes. 

17  200.  On  your  list  the  next  one  after  main  roads 
is  higher  education? — Yes. 

17,201.  As  I understand  it,  either  from  you  or  from 
Mr.  'Marks,  or  from  both  of  you,  with  regard  to 
higher  education  in  the  Borough,  what  one  might 
dewribe  as  the  detailed  work  is  done  by  a Committee 
consisting  largely  of  representatives  of  the  Borough?- 

Xlio  schools  are  managed  by  a Board  of  Governors 

who  are  constituted  under  an  agreement  between  the 
County  Council  and  the  Borough  Council;  and  the 
governing  body  consists  of  nine  appointed  by  the 
bounty  Council,  nine  appointed  by  the  Corporation, 
and  then  there  are  three  who  may  be  co-opted  by  the 
eighteen  appointed  Governors. 

17  202.  Mr.  Marks  also  agreed  that,  speaking 
roughly,'  75  per  cent,  of  the  children  attending  these 
schools  come  from  the  Borough  of  Luton?— Yes;  the 
precise  figure  is  76'38  per  cent. 

17  203.  As  regards  the  remaining  26  per  cent.,  those 
do  not  all  come  from  the  County  of  Bedfordshire? 
—No. 

17.204.  Some  come,  from  other  places? — Yes. 

17.205.  Now  as  regards  higher  education,  do  you 
see  'any  difficulty  whatever  in  the  Corporation 
administering  that  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  they 
administer  elementary  education? — Not  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

17.206.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  If  Mr.  Pritchard 
does’  not  mind  my  interposing— or,  if  you  were 
administering  it,  in  carrying  out  the  principal  object 
of  the  Act,  which  was  to  secure  the  co-ordination  of 
elementary  and  highei-  education? — No,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty. 

17.207.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Of  course,  you  have  ele- 
mentary education  entirely  in  your  haiKfe.  Would  it 
not  be  better,  from  an  administrative  point  of  view 

I am  not  dealing  with  figures  for  a moment — ^but  from 
the  administrative  point  of  view,  that  the  whole  ot 
the  education  should  be  in  your  hands?— In  this 
particular  case,  as  an  instance,  I say  yes,  with  nearly 
77  per  cent,  of  the  sobolara  coming  from  the  Borough. 

17.208.  As  regards  the  expenditure,  it  is  defrayed 
mainly  out  of  the  County  rate,  to  which  you  con- 
tribute ? — Yes. 

17.209.  But  as  regards  part  of  it,  it  is  defrayed  out 
of  your  penny  rate? — Yea. 

17.210.  (Chairman) : We  seem  to  be  dealing  in 

detail  with  Luton  now,  but  in  the  third  paragraph 
of  Mr.  Smith’s  memorandum  he  says  that  he  was 
only  wishing  to  argue  from  the , particular  to  the 
o-eneral;  he  speaks  more  of'Luton  because  he  knows 
more  of  Luton.  May  I ask  if  Mr.  Smith  is  applying 
these  observations  which  he  is  giving  now  generally 
to  all  the  potential  County  Boroughs,  or  does  he 
entirely  confine  himself  to  Luton?  We  must  get  this 


clear,  I think?— The  only  reason  I can  suggest  why 
I am  hero  at  all  is  that  I happen  to  represent  a town 
in  one  of  these  smaller  Counties. 

17.211.  But  you  are  giving  evidence  on  the  general 
question? — As  far  as  possible,  but  there  must  be 
instances,  and  these  cases  have  been  cited  and  the 
•figures  were  put  before  you. 

17.212.  I was  not  asking  that  question.  In  your 
answers  to  Mr.  Pritchard,  you  are  answering  in 
general  terms  with  regard  to  towns  of  the  same 
description  as  Luton,  we  will  say  ? — I cannot  say  , 
that,  because  I do  not  know  the  circumstances  else- 
where. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : I have  thought  of  the  difficulty, 
and  I have  raised  the  point  on  previous  occasions. 

(Chairman)  : Yes,  we  have  had  this  question  often. 
We  must  keep  to  the  general  and  not  to  the  parti- 
cular. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : It  has  been  always  decided, 

rather,  if  I may  say  so,  against  my  view,  that  we  must 
go  into  particular  cases  for  the  purpose  of  taking  an 
example. 

(Chairman) : As  illustrations.  AVe  do  admit  that 
there  are  other  places  like  Luton,  of  which  Mr.  Smith 
is  giving  evidence. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : Yes. 

(Sir  Byland  Adhins) : I understood  that  Mr. 

Pritchard,  at  any  rate,  on  this  occasion,  was  confining 
himself  strictly  to  the  circumstances  of  Luton,  which 
are  important  in  themselves,  and  may  or  may  not 
be  partly  or  wholly  analogous  to  the  circumstances 
elsewhere,  and  that  Mr.  Smith,  during  the  last  five 
minutes,  has  been  speaking  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
Luton  and  not  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Association 
of  Municipal  Corporations. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : I would  rather  put  it  in  this  way. 

I started  by  saying  that  I am  mei'ely  putting  these 
questions  in  regard  to  Luton  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  an  example  which  has  been  taken.  Whether 
it  is  a good  one  or  not,  I do  not  know,  but  it  is  an 
example  which  has  been  taken  in  the  evidence  given 
by  Mr.  Marks,  and  I thought  it  was  desirable  to 
examine  it. 

(Chairman) : Mr.  Smith  is  coming  here  to  give 

evidence  on  the  general  question,  and  we  are  taking 
Luton  as  a good  example  of  the  state  of  affairs  which 
exists  in  other  places  than  Luton  well. 

(Mr.  Pritchard)  : I think  one  may  take  it  as  a fair 
example.  If  anybody  says  it  is  not,  let  him  come  and 
say  so. 

(Sir  By  land  Adhins) Might  I suggest  that  the 
fairer  way,  with  great  submission,  if  Mr.  Pritchard 
continues  to  act  on  what  I understood  him  to  say  at 
the  beginning,  is  simply  to  ascertain  the  facts  in 
Luton;  and  that  the  question  whether  they  apply 
elsewhere  is  not  for  this  witness,  who  has  alreauy 
told  us  over  and  over  again  that  he  confines  his 
detailed  knowledge  to  Luton,  although  he  has  read 
one  or  two  letters  from  gentlemen  in  other  parts  of 
England.  I had  occasion  to  ask  him  about  many 
parts  of  England,  but  he  said  that  he  had  not  the 
knowledge  of  those  which  he  had  of  Luton.  Gould 
we  not  confine  this  part  of  the  examination  to  Luton 
alone,  and  not  say  that  anything  of  necessity  applies 
elsewhere,  nor  of  necessity  that  it  does  not  apply 
elsewhere  ? 

(Chairman)  : 1 quite  agree ; I was  only  taking  the 
point  that  in  paragraph  3 he  says  that  he  represents 
the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  and  is 
giving  evidence  on  the  general  question.  I only 
wanted  to  know  how  far  the  answers  he  has  given 
to  Mr.  Pritchard  now  apply  to  the  general  position 
and  how  far  to  Luton. 

(Mr.  Pritchard):  Of  course,  we  cannot  expect  a 

witness,  because  he  comes  as  the  representative  of 
the  Association  of  Municipal  Ck)rporations,  to  be 
acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  country. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : The  witness  does  put  for- 
ward certain  general  propositions,  and  in  support  of 
his  general  propositions  ho  gives  Luton  as  an 
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example.  Surely  we  are  not  going  to  examine  every 
town  ? 

(Chairman) : I want  to  bo  quite  certain  that  we 
are  taking  him  from  the  general  point  of  view,  and 
not  trying  the  case  of  Luton. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I am  quite  content  to  take 
Luton  as  a sort  of  example. 

(Chairman) : So  am  I. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I do  not  say  that  his 

argument  applies  in  every  case. 

17.213.  (Chairman) : We  will  take  it  that  that  is 
the  position — that  we  are  taking  this  as  a sample; 
we  must  keep  to  that  point? — I have  been  en- 
deavouring to  do  that  all  along,  my  Lord. 

17.214.  (Mr.  Pritcharrd) : The  next  item  in  para- 
graph 27  is  venereal  diseases.  Is  that  work  done 
through  a hospital? — Yes,  I believe  so,  at  the  local 
hospital.  The  County  do  it  all. 

17.215.  Would  you  have  any  difficulty  in  doing  it 
in  the  same  way? — No. 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Did  we  not,  more  or 
less,  come  to  the  conclusion  before  that  the  reason 
why  these  services  were  not  entrusted  to  Local 
Authorities  in  smaller  areas  was  not  because  they  were 
incapable  of  dealing  with  them,  but  because  it  was 
in  the  common  interest  that  they  should  be  dealt 
with  co-opefatively  ? 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  I do  not  -assent  to  that. 
That  is  where  I differ  from  the  General,  if  I may 
say  so  with  respect.  We  have  come  to  no  decision 
that  it  is  in  the  common  intei*est — taking  my  subject 
of  secondary  education — that  it  should  be  dealt  with 
over  a wider  -area. 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh) : That  is  not  what  I meant 
to  say.^  We  did  not  decide  that;  we  decided  that 
the  point  was  whether  it  was  in  the  general  interest 
that  certain  services  should  be  dealt  with  co-opera- 
tively, an-d  -we  did  not  for  one  instant  throw  any 
imputation  on  these  Authorities  in  smaller  areas 
that  they  were  incapable  of  dealing  with  such 
services. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I quite  agree  with  that. 
(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Parliament  did  not  throw  any 
imputation  upon  them  ? 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh) : No,  Parliament  did  not. 
(Sir  Byland  AShins):  Nor  have  we. 

(Ghaii'mcm) : I think  what  Mr.  Pritchard  wants 
to  do  is  to  get  a clear  distinction  between  the  two 
types  of  services. 

17.216.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  Now  these  other  services 

are  comparatively  small  matters:  mi-dwives,  blind 

persons,  rats  -and  mice,  coroners,  and  so  on.  Obviously 
they  are  matters  which  everybody  would  agree  that 
you  in  Luton  are  quite  capable  of  dealing  with 
yourselves  ? — ^Yes. 

17.217.  Now  come  to  the  second  part  of  the  case, 
in  which  the  Borough  has  to  show  that  it  is  de- 
sii  able  to  constitute  it  into  -a  County  Borough.  As 
I understand  it,  you  attach  importance  to  the 
piinciple  that  in  one  area  there  should,  if  possible, 
be  only  one  Local  Authority .P — Yes. 

17.218.  You  do  not  want  overlapping  Authorities? 
-^Not  in  the  slightest  degree. 

17.219.  lhat  is  liable  to  cause  friction  and 
additional  difficulties  and  expense .P — Yes. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : By  overlapping  Authorities 
do  you  mean  two  Authorities  doing  the  same  thing  ? 

(Ml . I ritchord) : I mean  two  Authorities  co-existing 
in  one  -area. 

(Sii  Byland  Adkins) : But  not  two  Authorities 
doing  the  same  thing? 

(illr.  Pritchard) : No. 

(Sw  Byland  Adkins) : That  is  what  overlapping 
usually  means? 

17, 219a.  (itfr.  Pritchard)  : Then  I will  use  another 
expression.  1 do  not  mean  two  Local  Authorities 
doing  the  same  thing  in  the  same  area.  That  is  the 
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principle  which  you  stand  for,  as  far  as  possible? — 
Yes. 

17,220.  Of  course  we  all  recognise  that  in  some 
places  you  must  have  more  than  one  Authority,  I 
quite  agree.  Then,  further,  you  say  in  your  Memo- 
randum that  it  would  be  less  costly  for  the  Corpora- 
tion to  manage  all  these  matters?  You  say  that  it 
would  be  less  costly  and  that  the  services  would  be 
administered  in  a more  democratic  manner.  You 
say  that  in  paragraph  23  (/)?— Yes. 

^ 17,221.  And,  further,  that  the  Borough  Council  are 
in  much  closer  touch  with  their  constituents  than 
the  County  Council? — Yes,  I am  absolutely  certain 
about  that. 

17.222.  Finally,  the  other  reason  which  I find  in 
j our  Memorandum  is  that  it  would  be  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  community.? — Yes. 

17.223.  Of  course  you  would  have  to  show  that? — 
Yes. 

17.224.  \ou  told  Sir  Lewis  Beard  yesterday,  1 
think,  in  reply  to  a question  from  him,  that  you 
agreed  with  the  answer  given  by  Mr.  Dent  and  other 
representatives  of  the  County  Councils,  that  in 
considering  the  question  whether  a change  is  desir- 
able, you  must  consider  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  all  parties? — Certainly. 

17,226.  Not  merely  of  the  party  making  an  applica- 
tion ? — Certainly. 

17.226.  And  you  must  weigh  the  advantages  which 
one  party  may  derive,  against  the  disadvantages 

•which  another  party  may  suffer?— Yes. 

17.227.  In  the  present  case,  I gathered  from 

Mr.  Marks  that  the  disadvantages  which  Bedfordshire 
would  suffer  from  Luton  being  removed  from  the 
Administrative  -County,  are  three : they  may  be 

■more,  but  these  three  are  the  ones  I n-oticed.  First 
of  all,  finance;  they  would  lose  your  rates? — Yes. 

17.228.  Secondly,  that  upon  a financial  adjustment 
they  would  not  receive  adequate  compensation? — Yes. 

17.229.  And,  thirdly,  he  attaches  importance  to  the 
assistance  which  the  County  Council  derive  from  the 
representatives  of  Luton  ? — ^Yes. 

17.230.  As  regaixls  fi-nance,  Mr.  Marks’s  proposi- 
tion was,  as  I understand  it,  that  the  strong  should 
assist  the  weak? — Yes. 

17.231.  In  other  words,  that  the  richer  Borough 
of  Luton  should  assist  the  poorer  ratepayers  in  the 
rest  of  the  County? — Yes. 

17.232.  But  is  that  any  reason  why  the  poorer  rate- 
payers in  Luton — I suppose  there  are  some? — Yes. 

17.233.  Is  that  any  reason  why  they  should  assist 
the  richer  ratepayers  in  the  rest  of  the  County,  where 
I suppose  there  -are  some? — There  are  some.  -On  that 
point,  I think  it  might  be  useful  to  the  members  of 
the  Commission,  just  as  an  instance,  to  give  a few 
particulars  about  the  rich  people  in  Luton.  89  per 
cent  of  the  people  live  in  houses  of  £20  rateable 
value  and  under.  The  number  living  in  houses 
exceeding  £20  in  rateable  value  is  nearly  11  per  cent. 

17,284.  (Col.  Williams):  Have  you  any  qorre- 

eponding  figures  for  the  County?— No,  because  there 
It  no  comparison  between  the  rateable  value  of  a 
house  in  a County  and  a house  in  a Borough. 

17,235.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Can  you  tell  us  this? 
^TOiat  is  the  rateable  value  of  the  whole  of  your 
.Borough,  distributed  as  between  the  industrial 
undertakings  within  your  Borough  and  the  heredita- 
ments such  as  you  have  described.?— No,  I cannot 
give  you  that,  for  the  moment. 

(Sir  iValter  Nicholas) : That  is  the  aU-important 
thing?  It  is  no  good  extracting  the  houses  without 
a.  the  same  time  giving  the  total  rateable  value? 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I do  not  know  whether  it 
would  help  Mr.  Pritchard  and  help  the  Commission 
as  we  are  using  Bedfordshire  and  Luton  as  rather 
miportant  illustrations  of  the  problem  of  the  smaller 
County,  if  we  could  have  all  these  figures?  We  want 
to  know,  do  we  not,  what  Mr.  Smith  has  just  kindly 
told  us,  and  we  also  want  to  know  the  same  thing 
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for  the  whole  County  of  Bedford,  and  we  also,  want 
to  know  what  Sir  Walter  has  asked  for  as  regards 
Luton,  and  as  regards  the  whole  County  of  Bedford, 
for  that  matter — ^what  is  the  difference  between  rates 
raised  on  industrial  undertakings  and  railways,  and 
v/hat  is  raised  on  the  homes  of  the  people?  We  want 
all  that  if  the  figures  are  to  be  of  help  to  us. 

17.236.  {Gol.  Williams) : There  is  another  point, 
too,  I take  it?  The  Borough  of  Luton  is  not  a 
Union  of  itself? — ^No. 

17.237.  So  that  a portion  of  the  County  area  out- 
side is  included  in  the  Luton  Union  for  Poor  Law 
purposes? — ^Yes,  for  Poor  Law  purposes,  certainly. 

17.238.  It  may  be  that  the  ratio  of  poor  in  Luton 
is  much  greater  than  it  is  in  the  corresponding  area 
outside,  and  that  the  ratepayers  of  that  area  out- 
side are  helping  you  to  maintain  your  poor?  Has 
that  aspect  of  the  question  ever  been  considered? — 

I should  think  it  is  an  aspect  that  does  not  exist. 

17.239.  Why? — Prom  my  knowledge. of  the  circum- 
stances ; I cannot  give  you  the  figures,  but  it  is  almost 
just  the  other  way  about. 

17.240.  Surely,  as  a general  proposition,  the  more 
dense  the  population  the  greater  the  number  of 
poor? — That  does  not  apply  to  our  case. 

17.241.  You  are  oonsiderahly  favoured  in  that 
way? — ^Yee. 

17.242.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Wo  must  have  that 
figure;  it  would  be  most  interesting? — ^Yes;  that  is 
answered  more  or  less  by  the  rateable  value  of  the 
property  in  the  County  and  the  property  in  the 
Borough. 

17.243.  Although  you  have  told  us  that  the  rate- 
able value  in  Luton  is  higher  than  in  the  County? — 
Yes,  I have  given  you  the  figures  ; I need  not  go 
through  them  again. 

17.244.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : This  question  of  spread- 
ing a burden  over  a larger  area  is,  of  course,  one 
which  is  constantly  coming  before  the  Association 
whom  you  represent  to-day? — ^Yes. 

17.245.  The  remedy  which  they  have  put  forward, 
and  which  indeed  the  County  Councils  Association 
have  also  put  forward,  is  that  the  burden  should  be 
spread  over  a larger  area  than  the  County,  namely, 
the  whole  nation  ? — Yes. 

17.246.  And  it  is  for  that  reason  and  on  that 
ground  that  they  have  from  time  to  time  urged 
further  Government  grants? — Yes. 

17.247.  And  these  grants  have  been  made? — Yes. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) ; Sometimes. 

17.248.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : Sometimes,  not  always 
so  much  as  we  should  like.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
case  of  main  roads.  As  we  .all  know,  part  of  that 
burden  is  now  spread  over  the  whole  nation  through 
the  operation  of  the  Road  Fund? — ^Yes. 

17.249.  Mr.  Marks  also  said  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Luton  use  the  main  roads  in  the  County? — Yes. 

17.250.  I suppose  they  do? — They  do. 

17,261.  But  I suppose  it  is  equally  clear  that  many 
other  people  do  as  well? — ^Yes. 

17.252.  And  indeed  it  is  for  that  reason  that  they 
get  the  contribution  ? — Yes. 

17.253.  Now,  as  regards  financial  adjustment,  1 
gather  tliat  the  complaint  of  (the  Counties  is  the 
limitation  of  15  years  in  the  Act  of  1913? — Yes. 

17.254.  I do  not  know  whether  you  have  been 
into  this  question,  but  do  you  know  that  prior  to 
the  decision  in  West  Hartlepool,  although  it  was 
usual  to  give  a larger  number  of  years’  purchase  in 
regard!  to  the  loss  in  respect  of  main  roads,  it  was 
not  usual  to  give  a larger  number  than  15  in  regard 
to  other  matters? — I can  only  speak  from  what  I have 
read.  You  have  had  it  all  before  you;  I have  not 
gone  into  that. 

17,256.  If  you  have  not  been  into  it,  I do  not  know 
that  I need  ask  you  anything  about  the  question  of 


land  settlement.  One  of  the  ’ points  raised  by  the 
Bedfordshire  County  Council  was  that  in  the  event 
of  your  becoming  a County  Borough,  you  would 
oease  to  be  responsible — or  you  would  not  become 
responsible,  because  at  present  there  is  no  responsi- 
bility— in  regard  to  any  loss  in  connection  with  land 
settlement*? — That  is  small  holdings. 

17.256.  Small  holdings? — I have  gone  into  that. 

17.257.  At  the  present  time,  as  I understand,  any 
loss  that  there  may  be  is  made  good  by  the  taxpayer? 
— ^Yes,  up  to  1926,  I think. 

17.258.  What  is  that  loss,  if  there  is  any?  Is  it 
interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  purchase  of  the 
land? — cannot  go  into  that,  but  I have  a recollec- 
tion, and  I believe  it  is  a correct  one,  that  until 
the  small  holdings  were  provided  for  ex-service  men, 
the  County  Council’s  then  small  holdings  scheme  was 
a most  profitable  affair  and  would  have  been  a very 
great  asset  for  the  County. 

17,269.  (Chairman) : In  Bedfordshire  you  were  par- 
ticularly fortunate,  were  you  not? — At  that  time, 
my  Lord.  The  liability  which  now  exists  and  is  made 
good  by  the  taxpayer  arises  by  reason  of  the  provi- 
sion of  small  holdings  for  men  who  served  their 
country — ^not  Bedfordshire  only — ^and  whatever  loss 
there  is,  either  until  1926  or  in  any  year  .afterwards, 
ought  ix)  be  a national  charge  and  not  a County 
charge  .at  all.  The  small  holdings  were  provided 
for  the  benefit  of  ex-service  men,  and,  I .agree  with 
Mr.  Marks,  they  did  not  serve  any  particular  por- 
tion of  their  country;  .they  served  their  country  as 
a whole;  and  the  whole  of  a charge  of  that  descrip- 
tion ought  to  be  national  .and  not  local.  That  is  why 
small  holdings,  to  my  thinking,  do  not  come  into  this 
matter  at  all,  except  that  they  have  been  mentioned. 

17.260.  You  say  that  they  should  not  come  in  at 
all ; but  it  is  the  law  that  after  1926  .any  loss  should 
be  borne  by  the  Local  Authority,  is  it  not? — ^What- 
ever .the  law  may  be,  I am  going  to  suggest  that 
that  is.  one  of  the  laws  which  ought  to  be  altered — 
that  the  cost  ought  not  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
locality. 

(Chairman) : We  are  not  dealing  with  the  law 
regarding  small  holdings;  we  are  dealing  with  the 
constitution  of  County  Boroughs.  We  must  deal 
with  things  as  they  are. 

17.261.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Let  us  assume  that  Par- 
liament does  not  agree  with  your  view  on  that,  and 
that  after  1926  any  loss  becomes  a charge  upon  the 
particular  County  Council  who  have  to  provide  the 
small  holdings  .P — ^Yes. 

17.262.  I just  want  to  see  how  the  loss  arises.  I 
suppose  it  must  be  that  the  sum  payable  annually 
for  interest  and  sinking  fund  is  more  than  the 
amount  of  the  rente? — ^Yes,  by  a long  way;  it  must 
be  so. 

17.263.  If  that  is  so,  you  see  that  it  is  a question 
of  the  adjustment  of  a debt? — Yes. 

17.264.  An.d  if  that  is  so,  the  15  years’  limitation 
does  not  apply,  w©  have  been  told,  tol  any  adjustment 
of  debts  ? — ^Yes. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : Then  I do  not  know  whether  you 
can  help  me?  I do  not  quite  see  what  the  complaint 
would  be  in  regard  to  that  ? 

(Col.  Williams) : Is  not  the  difficulty  that  you 
do  not  know  what  this  liability  is  likely  to  be,  and 
that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  ? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  point,  as  I understand,  is 
that  if  the  liability  arises  from  interest  and  sinking 
fund,  Luton,  going  out  of  the  County,  would  have  to 
take  with  it  its  share  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  on 
that  debt  which  had  been  contracted  while  Luton  was 
a member  of  the  County.  They  have  their  respon- 
sibility; that  is  the  point. 

(Col.  Williams) : There  are  several  points ; there 
may  be  a loss  on  the  transaction. 


* See  County  Councils  Association  (Marks),  M.  47  (V,  1007). 
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(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : ' The  loss  can  only  come  because 
the  amount  paid  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  is 
greater  than  the  rents. 

17.265.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : The  other  point  put  by 
Mr.  Marks  was  that  he  desires  to  retain  the  assistance 
of  the  members  of  the  County  Council  who  come  from 
Luton?— Yes;  I think  he  is  quite  sincere. 

17.266.  I have  no  doubt  about  that.  Bedfordshire 
is  not  a very  small  place,  and  can  you  conceive  that 
it  is  possible  that  a County  like  Bedfordshire  cannot 
produce  sufficient  men  to  carry  on  the  administration 
of  the  County  Council? — No. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Is  it  a question  whether  there 
are  the  men,  or  a question  of  getting  them  all  good? 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : Sufficient  good  men  ? 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : You  want  every  colour  to 
make  up  white  light,  you  know. 

17.267.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Apart  from  that,  do  you 
see  any  difficulty,  or  any  disadvantage,  from  an 
administrative  point  of  view,  which  the  County  would 
incur  owing  to  Luton  being  talien  from  it? — ^No. 

17.268.  (Chairman) : You  have  not  put  small 

holdings  in  at  all  in  your  list  of  duties  performed, 
that  1 can  see? — No,  not  in  the  list. 

17.269.  Why  have  you  left  that  out? — I left  it  out 
purposely  originally,  because  it  was  not  a service  the 
cost  of  which  fell  upon  the  County  rates.  I think  I 
refer  to  it  once  later  on. 

17.270.  Not  at  the  moment,  hut  it  will  be  so? — • 
Well,  I am  optimistic  enough  to  hope  that  it  will  not 
be  anything  of  the  kind. 

17.271.  We  must  consider  things  as  they  are,  not  as 
we  should  like  to  see  them  ? — As  they  are,  there  is  no 
charge  on  the  County  rates. 

17.272.  Not  now,  but  after  1926  there  will  be? — I 
am  quite  content  to  leave  it  as  it  is  to-day.  At  the 
present  moment  there  is  no  charge  on  the  County 
rates. 

17,273-4.  After  1926  there  will  be  a charge  on  the 
rates? — Yes,  I presume  there  will  be. 

(Chairman) : Therefore  it  ought  to  be  included,  in 
those  circumstances,  as  a service  performed  by  the 
County  Council  for  the  Borough. 

17,276.  (Col.  Williams) : You  stand  for  the  principle, 
as  I gather,  that  within  a given  area  there  should  be 
one  Local  Authority  operating? — Yes,  as  far  as 
possible. 

17.276.  If  1 may  say  so,  I entirely  agree  with  that. 
Is  not  that  in  substance  carried  out  'by  the  devolution 
to  an  Authority  such  as  your  Borough  Council  of  a 
large  number  of  these  powers,  so  that  the  individual 
ratepayer  knows  that  he  has  got  to  look  to  the 
Borough  Council  or  the  Town  Hall  for  whatever  he 
wants?  Is  it  not  a fact  that  most  of  the  services 
which  the  County  Council  carry  on  are  devolved  on 
your  Corporation,  or  Committees  of  your  Corporation, 
to  execute? — No,  the  County  Council  have  not  much 
to  devolve  upon  us.  The  only  thing  that  they  have 
devolved  is,  I think,  the  licensing  of  cinematographs; 
I think  they  keep  the  others.  They  did  devolve  upon 
the  Borough  the  licensing  of  theatres  soon  after  the 
Act  came  into  operation. 

17.277.  (Chairman)  : What  about  maternity  and 
child  welfare? — ^They  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it  in  the  Borough. 

17.278.  It  may  be  administered  either  by  the 
County  Council  or  the  Borough  Council? — We  are  the 
Authority  in  the  Borough,  and  I want  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  the  County  Council  have 
absolutely  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

17.279.  (Col.  Williams) : You  say  that  there  are 
no  other  services  devolved?  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  higher  education,  that  is  effectively 
carried  out  in  the  Borough,  is  it  not,  by  this  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  hailf  of  your  people  o.nd  half  of 
the  County  Council? — No,  that  is  done  by  agreement. 

17.280.  I know  it  is  done  by  agreement,  but  it  is 
done  in  fact  practically  by  the  Borough,  is  it  not? — 


No;  thei’e  are  nine  County  Counoil  repi’esentatives 
and  nine  Borough  representatives;  that  is  half  and 
half. 

17.281.  I agree,  but  the  actual  administration  is 
done  by  local  people,  is  it  not?  I think  you  have  a 
local  Clerk  to  the  Governors .f — No,  we  have  not. 
The  Clerk  to  the  Governors  is  the  County  Director  of 
Education.  Do  not  let  us  have  any  misapprehension 
about  that.  The  Governors  are  the  authority  who 
have  charge  of  the  Modern  Schools  and  carry  all  the 
liability.  We  provide  a penny  rate  and  pay  it  to 
the  Governors,  and  'all  the  rest  of  the  liability  that 
is  not  covered  by  the  school  fees  is  paid  by  the 
County  Council.  Thei-e  are  no  offices  in  Luton  except 
the  headmaster’s  offices  at  the  School.  I will  admit 
fhis.  There  are  nine  local  people  on  the  Board  of 
Governors,  and  they  probably  have  a very  powerful 
say  in  the  operations  of  the  Governors. 

17.282.  Of  the  nine  County  representatives,  do  any 
come  from  Luton? — ^Yes,  they  have  done  so;  I do 
not  know  what  the  position  is  to-day. 

17.283.  And  they  have  been  there  when  the  nine 
Luton  men  have  been  there  too? — Yes. 

(Col.  Williams) : What  about  the  three  co'-opted 
members?  Are  they  all  from  outside  Luton,  or  are 
they  Luton  people? 

(Chairman) : Perhaps  you  will  take  it  from  Mr. 
Mark’s  memorandum?  He  says*,  in  paragraph  51, 
“ I omitted  to  explain  that  four  of  the  County 
Council  representatives  are  residents  -in  Luton,  and 
so  are  the  three  co-opted  members.” 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : That  is  16  out  of  the  21.  In 
those  circumstances,  I trust  that  the  opinion  of  Luton 
is  not  often  flouted. 

(Chairmcm) : Might  I put  it  in  this  way : Is  this 
carried  on  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  Luton? 

17.284.  (Col.  Williams) : Has  Luton  any  cause  of 
complaint  against  the  County  Council? — ^I  have  not 
suggested  any. 

17.285.  (Chairman):  I did  not  say  you  had?  I 
asked  the  question? — That  is  not  my  point,  my  Lord 
— that  there  is  any  dissatisfaction. 

17.286.  No;  but  I asked  the  question? — Yes. 

17.287.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : You  have  given  to 
Mr.  Pritchard  a very  clear  summary  of  the  bulk  of 
your  evidence.  What  I want  to  know  is  this.  Mr. 
Turton  took  down  from  you  yesterday  the  statement 
that  there  had  been  strong  and  repeated  complaints 
from  Luton  to  Bedfordshire  on  various  matters.  Mr. 
Marks  told  us  yesterday  that  there  had  not  been 
complaintsf.  Do  you  adhere  to  your  statement  that 
there  have  been  strong  and  repeated  complaints,  and 
if  so,  would  you  kindly  tell  us  what  they  have  been  ? 
— That  statement  does  not  refer  to  anything  else 
except  main  roads;  and  it  appears  in  the  relevant 
part  of  my  memorandum;  and  in  spite  of  what  Mr. 
Marks  said,  I am  going  to  repeat  what  I said. 

17.288.  (Chairman) : We  will  wait  until  we  get  to 
the  main  roads  ? — ^It  comes  under  the  heading  of  main 
roads,  and  I have  never  said  anything  of  the  kind 
about  anything  else. 

17.289.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Wliether  you  have  or 
have  not,  let  us  take  it  now,  because  no  one  knows 
better  than  you?  There  have  been  no  complaints 
made  from  Luton  to  Bedfordshire  save  as  regards 
questions  arising  on  main  roads.  Is  that  the  full 
truth? — I think  that  is  true,  as  far  as  complaining 
to  the  County  'Council  is  concerned. 

17.290.  We  are  not  talking  about  complaints  to 
Providence  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  lives,  or  com- 
plaints to  one  another  over  the  fire  as  to  how  things 
are  going;  but  of  complaints  to  the  Authority,  to 
the  County  Council,  from  which  you  desire  to  detach 
yourselves  ? — Yes. 

17.291.  (G/i airman)  ; Official  representations?— As 
a matter  of  fact  there  is  nothing  but  main  roads  that 
we  want  to  talk  about. 

* See  County  Councils  Association  (Marks),  M.  51  (V,  1011). 
f See  County  Councils  Association  (Marks),  Q.  16,491  (V,  1005). 
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17,392.  {Sir  Bylcmd  Adkins) : Forgive  .me  for  say- 
ing so;  thej-e  have  been  a few  interesting  words  on 
higher  education  ? — May  I make  that  quite  clear  ? 1 

have  not  criticised  the  County’s  provision  for  higher 
education.  What  I am  suggesting  is  that  Luton  is 
capable,  and  towns  of  the  same  kind  are  capable,  of 
doing  that  work  themselves,  and  there  is  no  need  for 
. the  County  Council  to  carry  on  an  organisation  when 
they  have  got  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  scholars 
in  the  schools. 

17.293.  Although  in  fact  four-fifths  of  the  Governors 
are  Luton  people? — ^That  is  not  control. 

17.294.  {Mr.  Lloyd)  : I understood  you  to  say,  per- 
haps an  hour  ago  now,  not  only  that  there  were  no 
complaints  other  than,  as  you  have  just  said,  in 
respect  of  main  roads,  but  I understood  the  whole 
question  between  you  and  the  County  Council  was  a 
question  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence? — And  I 
agree  with  that  now. 

17,296.  {Col.  Williaw.s) : Your  argument  on  higher 
education  was  that  because  the  County  had  less  than 
26  per  cent,  of  the  students,  the  County  Council 
should  not  carry  on  the  work?  Is  that  it? — should 
say  that  it  is  a rather  ridiculous  position  that  a body 
which  provides  less  than  26  per  cent,  of  the  students 
should  carry  on  the  whole  undertaking. 

17.296.  Is  it  your  contention  that  Luton  could 
carry  out  the  education  for  the  whole  of  the  County  ? 
— They  provide  76  per  cent,  of  the  students. 

17.297.  What  would  happen  in  the  other  districts? 
— The  same  number  of  students  could  be  retained  and 
educated  in  the  same  schools,  and  the  County  Council 
could  pay  for  them. 

17.298.  Then  you  would  entirely  destroy  the  higher 
education  scheme? — No,  I do  not  think  that  is  so, 
because  there  are  other  schools  in  the  County.  That 
would  not  destroy  the  County  organisation  at  all. 
The  County  have  aU  the  rest  of  the  County.  The 
proof  is  in  the  figures. 

17.299.  On  the  same  argument  you  take  credit,  I 
see,  in  paragraph  49,  or  debit,  whichever  you  like  to 
call  it,  that  Luton  has  got  24  per  cent,  of  the  repre- 
sentation on  the  County  Council  from  the  whole  of 
the  County? — Mr.  Marks  suggested  that  in  his  evi- 
dence, in  his  original  statement.  I do  not  take  credit 
for  it. 

{Chairman) : Shall  we  pass  on  to  paragraph  28?  I 
think  you  have  discussed  this  question.  Then  para- 
graph 29  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our  in- 
quiry. Paragraph  30,  we  have  talked  about  that; 
that  is  the  question  of  dealing  with  these  services  on 
a largo  scale.  Then  we  come  to  paragraph  31. 

17.300.  {Sir  George  Macdonogli) : I should  like  to 
ask  one  question?  In  reply  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Smith 
said  that  he  still  maintained  his  point  that  financial 
considerations  were  the  main  ones.  Are  there  any 
financial-  considerations  involved  in  any  of  these 
services  except  maintenance  of  main  roads?  Is  it 
the  case  for  Luton  that  they  are  paying  more  to  the 
County  than  they  ought  to  pay  for  any  services  other 
than  that  of  main  roads?— No,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  higher  education,  I do  not  think  there  is 
any  ground  for  any  question  of  that  kind,  except  in 
regard  to  the  main  roads,  for  this  reason ; may  I put 
it  in  this  way?  If  we  maintained  our  pauper 
lunatics,  it  would  not  cost  us  a penny  more  than  if 
the  County  were  doing  so.  It  is  immaterial  whether 
the  County  do  it  or  whether  we  do  it,  as  far  as  cost 
is  concerned.  There  is  no  point  about  it;  and  the 
same  thing  would  apply  to  tuberculosis  and  other 
services,  because  we  could  put  our  patients  out  else- 
where. That  is  a small  matter;  the  principal 
reason  is  the  main  roads. 

17.301.  So  the  real  reason  why  you  are  asking  to 
be  converted  into  a County  Borough  is  that  you  may 
be  saved  a certain  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  main 
roads? — ^Yes,  which  we  do  not  use,  find  many  of 
which  in  theory  ought  never  to  have  been  main 
roads  at  all. 

17.302.  That  is  the  only  reason? — That  is  the  main 
reason. 


17.303,  {Mr.  Lloyd) : And  apparently  the  conten- 
tion of  the  County  Council  is  that  you  ai’o  a profit- 
able area  and  they  cannot  afford  to  lose  you? — That 
i.s  so;  they  .admit  it. 

{Mr.  LAoyd) : It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  both 
playing  at  the  same  game,  but  you  will  not  say  so. 

17.304.  {Chairman) : Now  shall  we  take  paragraph 
31?  There  you  go  into  very  metioulous  detail  about 
luniaMos  in  this  particular  ai'ea,  which  I think  we  do 
not  need  to  explore? — ^The  point  is  that  Bedford 
Borough  looks  after  its  own,  and  the  County  Council 
do  not  do  so. 

17,306.  I think  the  next  paragraph  that  we  have 
not  dealt  with  is  paragraph  36? — ^There  is  one  point 
I want  to  make.  In  Mr.  Marks’s  evidence  he  makes 
some  special  refei'enoe  to  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
contribute  towards  capital  expenditm-e  on  those 
schools*.  Now  we  are  contributing  all  that  the  law 
allows  us  to  contribute,  that  is  a penny  rate,  and 
we  .also  contribute  towards  the  expenditure  on  that 
school  by  the  contribution  we  make  to  the  County 
rates.  I do  not  want  to  leave  any  impression  here 
that  a penny  rate  is  all  that  Luton  contributes 
towards  that  school. 

17.306.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : What  you  mean  is  tliaD" 
the  debt  contracted  by  the  County  is  on  the  security 
of  the  rates  of  the  whole  County,  including  Luton? 
—Yes. 

17.307.  And  therefore  Luton,  through  its  contri- 
bution to  the  County  rate,  contributes'  to  the  whole 
of  the  charges,  including  the  debt  charges  ? — Yes,  and 
raises  this  penny  rate  in  addition. 

17.308.  You  do  not  contribute  directly  to  the 
capital  account,  but  you  pay  your  share  as  County 
ratepayers  ? — Yes. 

17.309.  {Sir  Walter  Niaholas)  : And  therefore 

Luton  is  in  this  position : that  it  contributes  to  the 
extent  of  a penny  in  the  £ more  than  the  ratepayers 
outside? — Yes,  and  by  reason  of  the  very  small  quan- 
tity of  agricultural  land  in  the  Borough  we  are 
paying  20s.  in  the  £ in  rates  where  the  agriculturiet 
pays  6s. 

17.310.  {Sir  Ityland  Adkins)  : And  you  have  75  per 
cent,  of  the  boys,  and  you  have  four-fifths  of  the 
governing  body? — I beg  your  pardon. 

{Sir  Tjeiois  Beard)  : I do  not  think  we  need  go  into 
that,  again?  We  have  had  that  given. 

17.311.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I only  want  to  get  the 
statement  complete..  The  statement  ie  before  you ; 
it  was  put  in  yesterday  in  paragraph  50  of  Mr. 
Mark’s  memorandumt ; there  are  two  lots  of  figures 
there,  and  I want  a slight  addition  made  to  them. 
I want  to  qualify  it  very  slightly  there  by  saying 
that  of  that  £21,972  Luton’s  contibution  was  27'44 
per  cent.,  and  to  the  £4,394  below  you  have  to  add 
that  27'44.  per  cent.,  which  equals  £6,000,  which  puts 
quite  a different  complexion  upon  the  figures. 

{Chairman):  Now  shall  we  take  paragraph  39? 
That  is  with  regard  to  the  Agricultural  Bates  Acts. 
I think  we  discussed  that  and  the  following  para- 
graphs, and  we  might  go  on  to  p.aragraph  48. 


Bepri'sentation  of  Urban  Areas  upon  County  Councils. 

48.  It  will  probably  surprise  the  Commission  to  see 
how  inequitably  some  Non-County  Boroughs  are 
treaited  in  the  matter  of  representation.  Appendix 
(A)J,  column  (12),  shows  that  the : — 

(a)  City  of  Peterborough  has  76' 67  per  cent,  of 

the  population  of  the  Administrative 
County  of  the  Soko  of  Peterborough. 

(b)  Boroughs  of  Bedford, ' Dunsta'ble  and  Luton 

have  51'44  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
the  Administrative  County  of  Bedford. 

(c)  Borough  of  Cambridge  has  46'72  per  cent,  of 

the  population  of  the  Administrative 
County  of  Cambridge. 

* See  County  Councils  Association  (Marks),  M.  49  (V.  lOIl). 
+ See  County  Councils  Association  (Marks),  M.  50  (V,  1011). 
+ See  Appendix  LXXXIII,  page  1070. 
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49.  Such  Boroughs  have  not  a corresponding  pro-  Councils,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  figures  ■ — 
portion  of  representation  on  the  respective  County  ! 


— 

[ Soke  of  Peterborough 

1 

Bedfordshire. 

Cambridgeshire. 

Population  of  Non-County  Boroughs... 

Rateable  Values  of  Non-County 
Boroughs. 

Per  cent 
35,533  = 76-67 

£204,858  = 70-74 

Per  cent. 
106,206  = 51-44 

£575,768  = 55-74 

Per  cent. 
59,262  = 45-72 

£399,678  = 51-4 

No.  of  Local  Covernment  Electors  in 

20,872 

95,124 

22  99fi 

Administrative  County. 

No.  of  Local  Government  Electors  for 

16,422  = 78-67 

Bedford  ...  18,225  = 19-16 

25,793  — 78-35 

the  Boroughs. 

Dunstable  4,029  =:  4-23 

Luton  ...  25,814  = 27-14 

48,068  — 60-53 

No.  of  Members  of  County  Council — 

Aldermen  ... 

10 

22 

16 

CoHucillors 

30 

6(i 

48 

40 

88 

64 

No.  of  County  Councillors  for  the 

20  = 66-6 

Bedford  ...  11  =:  16-67 

20  — 41-66 

Boroughs. 

Dunstable  2 = 3-03 

Luton  ...  16  = 24-24 

29  = 43-94 

Rest  of  County 

10  = 33-4 

37  = 56-06 

28  : 58-34 

As  Aldermen  do  not  represent  Electoral  Divisions 
I have  not  taken  them  into  account,  hut  the  Aider- 
men  who  were  formerly  elected  as  Councillors  hy  the 
Boroughs  are  as  follows  ; — 


Peterborough 
.Bedford  . . . 

4 

4 = 40  per  cent,  of  Aldermen. 

Dunstable 

0 

Luton 

6 

10 

=46-45  „ 

Cambridge 

3=18-75  „ 

Peterborough  is,  I believe,  the  only  instance  in 
which  the  majority  of  County  Councillors  is  elected 
by  a Non-County  Borough  or  Boroughs,  but  it  will  he 
noticed  that  the  Borough’s  representation  is  not  pro- 
portionate to  its  electorate. 

50.  With  reference  to  Question  13,090  et  seq* 
Appendix  (B)t  supplies  details  of  the  number  of 
County  Councillors  for  the  three  Boroughs  of  Bedford, 
Dunstable  and  Luton  when  the  County  Council  was 
formed,  and  of  all  subsequent  alterations  so  far  as 
they  affect  the  Boroughs. 

In  answer  to  such  Question,  and  Questions  13,229 
and  13,230,  the  Clerk  of  the  County  Council  stated 
(not  for  the  first  time)  his  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
the  Luton  members,  but  it  is  significant  that,  previ- 
ously to  the  County  Borough  application,  no  represen- 
tative of  Bedford  or  Luton  (notwithstanding  the 
large  interests  they  represented)  was  offered  the 
Chairmanship  of  a Committee  of  the  County  Council. 

51.  With  regard  to  the  answer  to  Question  13,115J, 
I must  observe:  — 

(ft)  Since  the  County  Borough  Local  Inquiry  on 
17th  December,  1912,  Luton  has  not  made 
any  application  for  increased  representa- 
tion on  the  County  Council. 

(6)  Shortly  after  the  County  Borough  proceedings, 
in  1914,  the  County  Council  appointed  a 

* See  Comity  Comicils  Association  (Marks).  Q.  I.S,090  /' 
(IV,  819).  , J 

t See.  Appendix  LXXXIV,  page  1071. 

X See  County  Councils  Association  (Marks),  Q.  13,115 
(IV,  820).  L , 


Special  Committee  (but  not  at  Luton’s  sug- 
gestion or  request)  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  altering  the  representation  of 
Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  on  the  Coun- 
cil ; but  Luton  Council  was  not  consulted  in 
any  way  about  the  matter.  The  war  arose, 
and  nothing  effective  was  done. 

(c)  In  July,  1919,  the  County  Council  again,  on 

their  own  motion,  appointed  another 
Special  Committee  for  the  same  purpose, 
and,  on  the  Committee’s  recommendation, 
decided  to  make  a representation  to  the 
Minister  of  Health  for  an  Order  increasing 
the  County  Councillors  of  Bedford  from 
9 to  11,  and  of  Luton  from  9 to  13. 

(d)  Luton  therefore  notified  the  County  Council 

that,  i'f  Bedford  was  to  have  11  Coun- 
cillors, Luton’s  proportionate  number 
should  be  16,  .'but  the  County  Council 
adhered  to  the  13,  and,  to  show  how 
Luton’s  contention  was  received,  I may 
add  that  one  prominent  member  stated 
at  the  Cdunty  Council  meeting:  ” We 
“ are  sick  of  the  whole  thing.” 

(e)  At  the  Local  Inquiry  by  the  Ministry  of 

Health,  on  10th  May,  1921,  the  Deputy 
Clerk  of  the  County  Council  'stated 
(according  to  the  “ Luton  News  ” report 
of  12th  May,  1921):  — 

“ The  question  of  giving  increased 
“ representation  to  the  two  Boroughs 
“ had  been  before  the  County  Council 
“ on  several  occasions.  As  long  ago  as 
“ 1910  they  had  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
“ they  app  ointed  a Special  Sub-Corn - 
“ mittco  to  consider  it.  In  1911  the 
“ Sub-Committee  passed  a resolution 
“ and  got  the  County  Council  to  con- 
“ firm  it.  They  decided  the  application 
“ of  Bedford  was  well  founded  and  ought 
“to  be  granted,  but  that,  as  Luton 
“ might  with  equal  propriety  advance 
“ a similar  claim,  they  would  postpone 
“ the  question  until  the  publishing  of 
“ the  figures  of  the  new  Census.  After 
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“ those  figures  had  'beeii  published  ith© 
“ matter  seemed  to  have  been  allowed 
“ to  drift,  and  nothing  happened  until 
“ 1919,  when  a Special  Sub-Committee 
“ was  again  appointed  to  consider  the 
“ matter.  The  County  Council  eveii- 
“ tually  passed  a resolution,  on  which 
“ this  representation  was  founded,  that 
“ Bedford  was  entitled  to  two  additional 
“representatives  and  Luton  to  four. 
“ Luton  had  made  representation  that 
“ they  wiere  entitled  to  seven  addi- 
“ tional  representatives,  and,  while  the 
“ County  Council  could  not  see  its  way 
“ to  definitely  represent  to  the  Inspeo- 
“ tor  that  Luton  was  entitled  to  more 
“ than  four,  he  wished  to  make  it  clear 
“ that  it  was  not  out  of  any  spirit  of 
“ hostility.  Really,  their  attitude  was 


“ one  of  benevolent  neutrality.  If 
“ Luton  made  good  its  case  to  seven 
“ additional  representatives,  well  ^nd 
“ good,  but  the  County  Council  pre- 
“ ferred  to  leave  the  matter  entirely  in 
“ the  hands  of  the  Ministry  of 
“ Health.” 

(/)  The  facts  given  in  sub-paragraphs  (d)  and 
(e)  do  not  indicate  any  hurry  or  am- 
bition on  the  part  of  the  County  Council 
to  mete  out  fair  treatment,  especially 
when  Luton  was  notoriously  under-repi’e- 
sented. 


52.  While  Luton  has  to  contribute  to  the  whole  of 
the  County  general  administrative  expenses,  the  sei'- 
vices  from  which  it  is  alleged  to  derive  advantage 
represent  only  62'3  per  'Cent,  of  the  County’s  total 
expenditure,  as  appears  from  the  following  statement : 


Bedfordshire  County  Council  Accounts  for  Teak  ended  31st  March,  1922. 

Per  cent,  of 
Total  Gross 
£ Expenditure. 

Total  gross  expenditure  (excluding  Exchequer  Contribution  527,014 
Account)  of  County  Council. 

Deduct  cost  of  services  (gross)  to  which  Luton 


does  not  contribute,  viz  : — 

Special  County  purposes  : — 

Food  and  Drugs  Acts 
Shop  Acts  ... 

Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  and 
Midwives  Acts. 

Diseases  of  Animals  Acts  ... 
Weights  and  Measures  Acts 

Police  ... 

Elementary  Education 
County  Agricultural  Committee  : — 
Small  Holdings  Scheme  ... 

Other  Schemes 


Expenditure  to  which  Luton  contributes  ... 


£ 


561 

107 

2,396 

921 

1,857 

£ 

5,842 

42,289 

141,553 

1-11 
9-16 
26-86  . 

48,745 

6,929 

55,674 

251,358 

9-25 

1-32 

47-70 

275,656 

52-30 

Details  of  Expenditure  towards  which  Lutoii  contributes  : — 
General  County  purposes 
Special  County  purposes .. . 

Higher  Education... 


227,954  = 43-25 
14,548  = 2-76 
33,154  = 6-29 


£275,656  = 52-30 


53.  Mr.  Dent,  on  'behalf  of  the  County  Councils 
Association,  has  stated  that:  — 

“ Taxation  and  representation  should  go 
“ together.  The  essence  of  the  thing  'is  that  the 
“ people  who  find  the  money  are  the  people  to 
“ say  how  it  should  be  spent.”* 

I cordially  agree,  and  direct  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  cases  of  the  Non-County  Boroughs  in  Bed- 
fordshire and  Cambridgeshire  taxation  and  represen- 
tation do  not  go  together.  Those  Boroughs  find  the 
major  part  of  the  moneys  required  by  the  County 
Council,  yet  they  have  not  the  majority  of  repre- 
sentation to  enable  them,  as  payers,  to  control  the 
purse.  I claim  that  the  representation  should  be 
approximately  equal  to  the  electorate,  and  should 
be  revised  at  reasonable  intervals  so  as  to  rectify 
disparities  which  may  arise  in  the  course  'of  time. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  rural  members  of  the 
Bedford  and  Cambridge  County  CouncOs  have  the 
power  to  control  policy  and  expenditure,  although 
they  represent  only  a minority  of  the  electorate 
and  rateable  value,  and,  in  the  ease  of  Bedfordshire, 
a minority  of  the  population  also. 


17,312.  (Chairman) : On  paragraph  48,  I think  we 
talked  about  Peterborough’s  75  per  cent,  of  member- 
ship of  the  County  Council? — These  towns  are  not 
represented  on  the  County  Council  in  proportion 

* See  County  Councils  Association  (Dent),  Q.  6892  (III.,  459). 


to  their  rateable  value,  population,  or  numbers  of 
electors. 

17.313.  (Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : Here  we  have  got 
aw'ay  from  the  woes  of  Luton  alone,  and  got  to  the 
general  matter? — Yes. 

17.314.  Take  the  question  of  the  Soke  of  Peter- 
borough. There  the  City  has  75  per  cent,  of  the 
population  (I  am  neglecting  decimals),  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  have  66  per  cent,  of  the  repre- 
sentation ? — ^Yes. 

17,3'15.  Do  you  know  the  Soke  of  Peterborough? — 
No. 

17.316.  Will  you  take  it  from  me  that,  small  as  it 
is,  the  means  of  communication  are  not  of  the  best, 
and  that  those  .who  represent  widely-spread  rural 
areas  would  be  less  able  to  get  to  the  meetings  of 
the  Council  than  those  who  are  living  in  a well- 
planned  and  well-equipped  city  within  half  a mile 
or  a mile  of  it?  Will  you  take  that  from  me  for  the 
moment  ? — Yes. 

17.317.  Therefore,  if  the  City  members  are  fully  two- 
thirds,  and  the  rural  members,  who  by  their  ver.v 
geographical  position  ai-e  more  scattered  and  out  of 
easy  access,  are  one-third,  is  there  any  danger  of  the 
City’s  interests  being  subordinated  to  those  of  the 
rural  areas  in  the  Soke? — I should  say  that  that  is 
a circumstance  which  does  not  require  consideration 
at  all.  It  does  not  apply  in  other  Counties. 

17.318.  Take  them  one  by  one.? — il  will  take  them 
one  by  one.  I do  not  know  anything  about  the  cir- 
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ciiimstances;  I ain  simply  dealing  iritli  the  figures, 
and  1 give  tliem  ae  an  instance  of  niider-rcpreseiita- 
tion  having  regard  to  population  and  rateable  value. 

fffir  Lewis  Beard) : May  I suggest,  as  Mr.  Smith 
says  lie  knows  nothing  about  tie  circmnstaiice.s,  that 
wo  should  take  these  figures  and  consider  tliem  our- 
selves? I am  only  trying  to  shorten  tiin,gs. 

(Sir  S-gkmd  AdMns):  I tnite  agree,  and  I want 
to  shorten  things  too,  hot  it  :njiist  not  be  taken  that 
where  a qnestion  m not  ashed  abont  a statement,  it  is 
accepted. 

17.319.  (*S'ir  Gmrge  MaedcmttgV) : I have  never  had 
the  advantage  of  sitting  on  a County  Council,  so  I 
do  not  know^  what  goes  on  at  their  meetings but  are 
»'e  to  understand  that  in  an  ordinary  County  Coraicil 
t!i«  rural  members  always  vote:  together,  and  the 
urban  ruiembers.  always  vote  together,  and  if  tie 
rural  membeins  are  in  excess  of  the  urban  members 
they  always  vote  'down  every  proposition  that  is  put 
before  them.*’' — ^It  depends  upon  the  subject  which  is 
under  consideration. 

17.320.  But  are  we  to  take  it  that  matters  are  not 
considered  according  to  their  merite  on  an  .ordinary 
County  Cbnncil,  but  aeciording  to  whether  they  affect 
rural  or  urban  interests!* — I really  cannot  tell  you. 

17, .321.  But  it  'is  very  important,  because  if  that 
is  the  »'ay  in  which  County  .Cauneib  manage  their 
business,  then  the  proportion  of  urban,  reprefienta.- 
tives  to  rural  representatives  is  a very  important 
matter.  If  m'a.tter8  are  'ConsMered  in  .an  ordinary 
and  oommoiiHseiiS'e  manner,  it  does  not  matter,  as 
far  as  I can  see?  As  long  as  you  have  somebody 
who  can  put  your  .case  in  a.  reasonahle  nraamer  to. 
the  Council,  .that  i®  aU  you  want? — ■!  suggest  that 
th.at  is  not.  » matter  that  deserves  amy  consideration 
at  all  in  c.oimection  with  'tH,s  questieai. 

17.325.  But  this  is  your  ipo.mt?  You  are  making 
a very  .sfirong  poa.iit  that  the  urban  areas  are  not 
.receiving  eufficient  representation  on  the  County 
'Ctouincils,  and  I want  to.  know  why  that-  is.  important  ? 
— -I  'a.m  repeating  the  same  point.  What  I am  deal- 
ing with  is  your  suggestion.  You  are  not  hound  to 
estimate  what  a man  wil  do  either  to-day  or  ten 
years  hence.  I am  asking  that  the  people  who.  pay 
the  money  shall  have  their  proportionate,  representa- 
tion on  the.  'County  Cbnncil,  irrespective  of  what 
any  of  their  representatives  will  do  .a.t  any  particular 
tiiH'O  or  under  any  p.articular  circumstances.  I do 
not  think  that  wha.t  a man  will  do  h.as  anything  what- 
ever to  -do  with  it. 

17,32.3.  (iS'ir  Jli/lotMi  Adfcins) : Your  view  -is  that 
taken  in  Canning’s  couplet : 

“ When  each  fair  burgh  numerically  free. 

Returns  its  menibers  by  the  rule  of  three.” 

Is  that  sop — I camnot  see  why  'the  .people  who  pro- 
'duce  most,  of  the  money  should  not  have  moat  of  the. 
representation.  .ft  is  usual  in  some  Counties.  I 
have  made  inquiries,  aoi'd  I have  got  information 
that,  -on  some  'Co'iinty  Cbunoils,  the  representation 
is  almost  proporti'Oii'at©  to  the  population  or  the 
rateable  value;  but  that  is  not  the  position  in  these 
three  'Counties. 

17,924.  (Mr.  Lloyd):  Bat  that  i®  not  the  bone  .of 
your  contention.- — t-he  absence  of  sufficient  repres-enta- 
tioii? — No,  this  is  only  one  instance, 

17.325. -1  thought  you  -said  that  your  bone  of  cem- 
teiition  was  pounds,  shillings  -and  pence? — An-d.  this 
is  finance. 

17.326.  (Clmirman) : Bow  is  it  finance? — ^You  will 
come  to  'it  a little  later  on. 

17.327.  (Sir  JRyland  Adhins):  What  .do  you  mean? 
Is  it  that  if  Lui-O'n  in  Bedfordshire  has  not  got  its 
exact  numerical  quota  according  to  the  rule  of  three, 
therefore  an  'impost  will  he  put  upon  LutO'U  by  the 
rest  of  the  County,  which  otherwise,  would  not  be 
put? — ^Tes,  I say  so,  and  I say  it  most  positively. 

17.328.  Yet  you  .cannot  give  me  an  instance? — 
Yes,  I will,  if  you  will  turn  to  the  section  of  my 
niemoraiidum  on  main  roads. 

17.329.  (Chairmaii),} : We  will  wait  till  we  get  to 
the  main  roads.  The  answer  to  the  main  roads 


point  is  that  the  propoised  BiH  sett'los  it? — ^That  .does 
not  settle  it, 

.(Col.  IFilKoms);  Even  on  your  own  figures,  in 
the  Soke  of  Peterborough  fift  per  cent,  of  the  mem- 
beis  of  the  'County  CSouncil  are  from  the-  Borough; 
,so  the  result  is,  'if  yonr  contention  is  admitted,  that 
the  rural  part  of  the  Soke  of  Peterborough  never 
may  get  jnatic-e? 

17,330.  (jS*ir  Lewis  Beard) : When  ytm  are  con- 
sidering the  alocatirau  ctf  .Ctuinty  Councillors  to 
different  diatiricte  in  the  County,  you  must  take  into 
consideration,  nmst  you  not,  the  question  of  eom- 
vemient  electoral  districte? — Yes. 

1'7,331.  And  of  convenient  commiinication,  and  so 
forth? — ^Ycs. 

17,333.  So  that  mere  figuree  themselves,  unless 
they  are  very  wide  of  the  in.a:rt,  do  not  furnish  vea-y 
much  ground  for  us  to  go-  upon? — No,  in  some  cir- 
cumstances. 

17.333.  YO'tt  have  told  us  that  yon  do  not  know 
the  circuinstaaices  of  this  ease? — -But  I have  informal 
tion  in  my  pHoesasion  supplied  from  other  'CSounties.. 
One  County  is  Warwickshire,  to.  start  with. 

17.334.  (Sir  Bijimtd  Adkim)  : Just  one  other  point 
OB  this,  apropos  of  what  'Sir  Lewis  hag  just  brought 
out?  SpeakiBjg  gen'erally,  in  Bedfordshire  or  any 
other  C-oam.ty  'that  you  knO'W,  Warwickshire  .or  any- 
where else,  very  few,  if  any,  rural  people  would  be 
returned  by  an  urban  area,  would  they?  'The  urban 
areas  have  plenty  of  pC'Ople  who  are  urban  all 
through,  to  be  their  rep'resentatives?  Is  not.  that 
so?' — If  you  say  a B'Orough  I should  'Say  yes. 

17.335.  Let  us  say  a Borough,  if  yon  like?  Bat, 
on  the  other  haH'd,  when  a rural  electoral  division 
chooses  its  member,  does  it  not  sometimes  happen 
that  that  is  a person  who  has  great  business  interesk 
in  a aeigjibonring  Borough  or  Urban  District? — 
do  not  know  myself  of  any  case. 

17.336.  (OMiroMm):  Shall  we  pass  to  paragraph 
50?  I think  w©  have  dis'cussed  that?  Then  para- 
graph 51  is,  I think,  purely  a .question  of  procedure 
in  Luton?  Wa  need  .not  continue  that.  Then  para- 
graph 52  has  'been  ameii'Cled? — I amended  it  .because 
the  30  per  cent,  O'uly  applies  to  to-day  and  it  'did 
not  apply  in  that  paiticnlar  year. 

(Gkairman) : Then  w©  can  pass  p^aragraph  53 ; 
then  in  ijragraph  54  W'S  get  to  the  main  road  ques- 
tion. 

B ^MaIKT  AMD  OlHBE  BoABS. 

Siafnfory  Prooisians. 

54.  Moat.  Non-County  Boroughs  consider  that  they 

have,  a serious  grievance  because  they  have  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  cost  .of  maintaining  the  main 
roads  m "trill:©-!!'  C?0''ont;yj  from 

greater  part  ’sriiereof  they  deri-re  no  benefitj  wMle 

(ft)  in  some  cases  the  'County  'Council  have  re- 
fused to  “ main  ” any  roads  in  the 
Borough ; 

(6)  in  other  eases  the  mileage  of  the  main  roads 
in  the  B'orough-is  V'ery  small. 

55.  The  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  seo.tion  11, 
provides  that  every  main  road  in  a 'County  shall  he 
wholly  maintained  and  repaired  by  the  County 
Council,  subject  to  the  important  qualification  con- 
tained in  sub-seotioii  (2)  which  enabled  any  Urban 
Authority  within  12  m.onths  after  the  appointed  day, 
or,  in  the  case  of  a road  .becoming  a main,  road  at  a 
subsequent  .date,  within  12  mO'Hths  -after  that  date, 
to  claim  to  retain  the  powers  and  duties  of  main- 
taining .and  repairing  their  main  roads,  in  -which 
case  tho  County  Council  have  to  make  to  the  Urban 
iuthority  an  annual  payment  towards  the  co'St  o/ 
the  ma’inienance  and  repair  and  reaS'Onable  improve- 
ment connected  with  such  maintenance  and  repair 
of.  the  main  roads,  the  amount  of  such  payment 
being,  in  the  absence  of  agreement,  determined  by 
the  Minister  of  Health. 

56.  The  Highways  and  Locomotives  (Amendment) 
.\ct,  1878,  section  16,  provides  that  where  it  appears 
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to  ar.v  Highway  Authority  that  any  of  their  high- 
ways "ought  to'  heoom©  a main  road  “ by  reason 
“of  its  being  a medium  of  communication  between 
“ great  townSj  or  a thoroughfare  to  a railway  station, 
“or  otherwise,”  they  may  apply  to  the  County 
Authority  for  an  Order  d.eclaring  such  highway  to 
be  a main  road,  and  the  County  Authority,  after 
inspection,  may  make  an  Order  accordingly.  The 
Order  has  to  be  deposited  for  inspection,  and  does 
not  become  efieotive  until  confirmed  by  a further 
Order  of  the  County  Authority,  made  within  a 
period  not  exceeding  six  months. 

There  is  no  appeal  against  a refusal  by  a County 
Council  to  “ main  ” a road,  nor  has  an  Urban  Autho- 
rity any  power  to  object  to,  or  appeal  against,  an 
Order  by  a County  Council  “ maining  ” a road  to 
the  detriment  of  an  Urban  Authority. 

Section  16  of  the  same  Act  provides  _ that  a 
County  Authority  may  apply  to  the  Minister  of 
Health  for  a Provisional  Order  dis-maining  any 
main  road.  This  provision  was  amended  by  the 
Highways  and  Bridges  Act,  1891,  section  4,  which 
repealed  so  much  thereof  as  required  the  Order 
to  be  provisional  and  subject  to  confirmation,  but 
provided  that  no  Order  should  be  made  in  r^pect 
of  any  main  road  in  a Municipal  _ Borough  without 
the  consent  of  the  Borough  Council. 

Suggested  Amending  Legislation. 

57.  In  November,  1922,  a conference  took  place,  on 
the  invitation  of  the  Minister  of  Transport,  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  County  Councils  Asim- 
ciation  on  the  one  side  and  representatives  of  the 
Associations  of  Non-County  Boroughs  and  Urban 
District  Councils  on  the  other  side.  Sir  Henry  May- 
bury  presiding. 

The  object  of  the  conference  was  to  discuss  ques- 
tions raised  by  Non-County  Boroughs  and  Urban 
District  Councils  relative  to  main  roads.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  somewhat  protracted,  but  'before  their 
conclusion  a fair  measure  of  agreement  was  reached. 

58.  At  the  conference  the  Non-County  Boroughs 
asked  that  provision  should  be  made  for  an  appeal 
against  a refusal  of  a County  Council  to  main  a 
highway  in  a Borough,  and  in  support  of  their  con- 
tention they  reminded  the  conference  of  the  procew- 
ings  before  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Financial 
Adjustment  in  1911,  when  the  Association  of  Munici- 
pal Corporations  put  forward,  with  success,  the  wider 
proposal  that  some  Central  Authority  should  have  the 
right  and  duty  of  deciding  what  roads  ought  to  be 
main  roads.  The  proposal  of  the  Non-County 
Boroughs  dealt  only  with  the  failure  of  a County 
Council  to  “ main  ” a highway  in  a Borough  when  it 
ought  to  be  a main  road,  and  did  not  deal  with  the 
further  point  which  the  Association  ra.ised  in  1911, 
that  there  should  be  some  check  upon  the  “ main- 
ing ” of  roads  in  rural  areas  which  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  as  main  roads  and  to  which  the  Boroughs 
ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  contribute. 

59.  The  representatives  of  the  County  Councils 
agreed  to  the  suggestion  put  forivard  by^  the  Non- 
County  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts,  subject  to  the 
latter  assenting  to  the  following  further  proposals, 
which  were  agreed  to,  namely : — - 

(a)  That  before  each  financial  year  the  smaller 

areas,  who  have  retained  their  main  roads 
under  section  11  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1888,  shall  submit  their  estimates 
with  respect  to  the  main  roads  to  the 
County  Council  for  their  approval. 

(b)  That  the  Council  of  a Non-County  Borough 

or  of  an  Urban  District  who  have  claimed 
to  retain  their  main  roads  should  be 
entitled,  if  they  think  fit,  to  abandon  their 
claim. 

(c)  That  the  provision  in  section  4 of  the  High- 

ways and  Bridges  Act,  1891,  under  which 
no  main  road  in  a Borough  can  be  dis- 
mained  without  the  consent  of  the  Borough 
Council,  shall  be  repealed. 


The  County  Councils  Association  have  prepared, 
and  have  submitted  to  the  other  Associations,  the 
draft  of  a Bill  to  give  effect  to  the  foregoing 
suggestions. 

60.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  stress  the  pmnt  of 
appeal  because,  among  other  things,  the  County- 
Council  have  a direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  it  is  not  consonant  with  present-day 
ideas  that  a party  pecuniarily  interested  should  be 

the  sole  judge.  . 4-  looo 

The  Milk  and  Dairies  (Aniendmont)  Act, 
o-ives  a right  of  appeal  against  (a)  the  refusal  of  a 
Local  Authority  to  register  a person  as  a retailer  of 
milk,  and  (b)  the  removal  of  a retailer  from  the 
register  of  milk  retailers.  As  appeal  is  permitted  in 
regard  to  such  trivial  matters  (presumably  to  prevent 
oppressive  action  by  a Local  Authority)  I submit 
there  can  be  no  answer  to  the  Urban  Authorities 
request-  for  power  to  appeal  against  so  important  a 
matter  as  the  refusal  of  a County  Council  to  mam 
a road. 

Blain  Loads  in  Bedfordshire. 

61.  Some  Counties  have  “ mained  ” roads  exten- 
sively in  the  rural  areas,  while  there  has  not  been 
(and  could  not  be)  any  corresponding  “ maining  ” 
of  roads  in  urban  areas,  and  have  declined  to  balance 
matters  by  “ maining  ” important  roads  in  the 
Boroughs. 

Bedfordshire  is  one  of  these  Counties,  and  I under- 
stand  it  was  the  pioneer. 

The  position  in  that  County  is  shown  by  the 
following  extract  from  their  Official  Year  Book  for 
1928-4  (pages  76  and  76) : — 

“ The  County  is  said  to  contain  about  950  miles 
“ of  highways,  of  which  785  miles  are  main  roads. 
“ At  the  time  when  the  Local  Government  Act, 
“ 1868,  came  into  operation  (1st  April, 

“ 1889),  there  were  235  miles  of  main  roads. 
“The  ' County  Council  during  the  financial 
“ year  ended  1889-90  declared 45  miles 
“ during  the 
year 


18901-91 

35 

1891-92  „ 

35 

1892-93 

14 

1893-94 

7 

1894-95 

67 

1895-96 

178 

1896-97 

128 

1898-99 

24 

1899-1900  „ 

12 

1901-02 

1 

1906-07 

1 

1907-08 

1 

1911-12 

1 

1914-15 

1 

1921-22 

— 

5 furlongs 


550 miles  5 furlongs.” 


62.  On  1st  April,  1889,  when  the  1888  Act  came  into 
operation  the  official  mileage  of  roads  in  the  County 
was  as  under  ; — 

Miles.  Per  cent. 

Main  roads  ...  234*  = 28 

Other  ,,  ...  601  = 72 

Total  ...  835 

Between  1889  and  the  present  date  the  total  length 
of  highways  in  the  County  appears  to  have  increased 
from  835  to  950  miles. 

Since  1st  April,  1889,  560  miles  5 furlongs  have 
been  mained  (as  before  stated),  being  an  increase  of 
235  per  cent.,  and  the  position,  at  the  end  of  34 
years,  is  as  follows  : — 

Miles.  Per  cent. 
Main  roads  ...  785  = 82'632 

Other  ,,  ...  165  = 17368 

Total  ...  950 


* 111  the  County  Year  Book  this  is  given  as  235. 
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It  will  6e  observed  that  during  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  County  Council’s  existence  (1889-1899)  they 
“ mained  ” 5^  miles  of  rural  roads.  This  answers 
Question  13,334.* 

The  785  miles  of  main  roads  are  located  as  follows 
(vide  County  Surveyor’s  Annual  Report  for  1922^3) : 

In  3 Boroughs  and  M.  Purs.  Chs.  Per  cent. 

2 Urban  Districts  48  3 7J  = 6T52 

In  Rural  Areas  ...  737  3 5 = 93’848 


Total 


786  6 2J 


63.  The  “ maining  ” of  the  before  mentioned  large 
number  of  roads  in  the  rural  areas  transferred  the 
cost  of  maintenance  from  the  particular  Rural 
Districts  to  the  County  Fund,  imposed  a greater 
financial  burden  upon  the  Boroughs  because  of  their 
relatively  higher  assessable  values,  and  gave  rise 
to  a serious  grievance.  Consequently  in  1898,  the 
County  Council  appointed  a Special  Committee  “ to 
“consider  the  financial  relations  of  the  Urban  and 
Rural  Districts  of  the  County  in  view  of  the  action 
n Council  in  maining  roads  and  other  adminis- 

“ trative  changes  arising  since  the  passing  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1888.” 

With  reference  to  Questions  13,296  and  13,311. t 
Luton  members  of  the  County  Council  informed  me 
in  1912-13  (in  connection  with  our  County  Borough 
application)  that  the  County  Council  appointed  such 
Committee  in  consequence  of  strong  and  repeated 
complaints,  particularly  by  Luton  representatives,  as 
to  the  heavy  impositions  which  had  been  placed  upon 
them  by  the  policy  and  action  of  the  County  Council. 

64.  In  February,  1899,  after  consideration  of  the 
Report  of  their  Special  Committee,  the  County 
Council  acknowledged  the  injustice  and  grievance, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion 

(a.)  That  there  were  at  that  date  254  miles  of 
main  roads  (being  part  of  650  miles  mained 
since  1889)  in  which,  although  they  carried 
thiough  trafiic,  it  might  be  reasonably 
contended  that  the  Boroughs  had  little 
interest, 

(b)  That  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  burden 
of  main  roads  maintenance  between  the 
Boroughs  and  the  rest  of  the,  County  might 
be  effected  by  grants  from  the  County 
Council  to  the  Boroughs  under  the  1888 
Act,  section  11  (10), 

and  resolved  to  make  annual  grants  to  the  Boroughs 
of  the  amounts  contributed  by  them,  in  1899,  towards 
the  cost  of  the  roads  before  mentioned;  the  amount  so 
contributed  being  calculated  on  the  assessable  value 
basis. 

Prom  time  to  time,  on  the  revision  of  the  County 
Rate  Basis,  these  annual  grants  were  revised  in 
.^oordance  with  the  amended  assessable  values  of  the 
County  and  the  Boroughs. 

65.  In  July,  1915  (subsequently  to  Luton’s  applica- 
tion to  become  a County  Borough),  the  County  Council 
decided  that  the  annual  grants  then  being  paid 
should  be  continued,  and  that,  in  addition  the  pro- 
ceeds  of  a (^neral  County  Rate  of  a penny  in  the  £ 
diould  be  divided  equally  between  the  Boroughs  of 
Bedfoid  and  Luton  (no  addition  being  made  to  the 
pjtant  to  the  Borough  of  Dunstable). 

66.  The  actual  cost  of  the  before  mentioned  roads 

subsequent  to  1899  had  not  been  considered  in 
revising  the  grants  from  time  to  time,  the  revisions 
being  (except  the  addition  in  1915)  based  solely  on 
the  altered  assessable  values.  In  1919  the  Luton 
CounciI_  applied  for  a readjustment  of  their  grant  on 
+ f .increased  cost  of  the  maintenance  of 

these  roads  which  increase  had  been  very  consider- 
able, namely,  from  £7,480  in  1898  to  £30  720  in 


(IY'828).‘^°""‘^'  Association  (Marks),  Q.  13,334 

and  (Marks),  Q.  13.296  (IV,  826), 


1920-1.  The  increase  arose  from  the  cost  of  road 
materials  and  labour,  and  also  because  during  the 
war  these  roaxis  were  necessarily  “ starved,”  in  many 
cases  no  repairs  of  any  kind  having  been  executed, 
as  road  materials  were  scarce  and  strictly  rationed 
and  could  only  be  obtained  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  higher  classes  of  main  roads. 

The  _ matter  was  fully  discussed  with  the  County 
Council’s  representatives,  and  upon  their  recom- 
mendation the  County  Council  agreed 

(a)  That  the  grant  to  each  Borough  should  be 

the  proportion  contributed  by  them,  on  an 
assessable  value  basis,  of  the  cost  of  these 
particular  roads; 

(b)  That  the  grant  for  future  years  should  be 

calculated,  on  the  assessable  value  basis, 
on  the  cost  and  mileage  of  these  particular 
roads  in  the  last  but  one  preceding 
financial  year. 

The  amount  of  the  grant  is  presumably  only  of  local 
interest;  but  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  Luton’s 
grant  in  1922-3  was  £8,429;  in  1923-4  it  was  £6,350- 
and  in  1924^5  it  will  be  £4,888,  of  which  Luton  will 
contribute  over  30  per  cent. 

67.  I have  been  desired  to  deal  specially  with  this 
matter  in  such  detail  because  many  Non-County 
Boroughs  have  been  very  unfairly  and  badly  treated 
by  their  County  _ Councils,  who  have  neither 

mained  ” roads  in  the  Boroughs  nor  made  anv 
grant  under  section  11  (10);  and  it  is  urged  that 
other  County  Councils  might,  with  advantage,  follow 
the  Bedfordshire  example,  and  thus  reduce  the  long- 
standing feeling  of  oppression  and  dissatisfaction. 

68.  The  seriousness  of  the  main  roads  question 
generally  can  only  be  mitigated,  but  cannot  be 
removed,  by  such  grants,  as  will  be  apparent  when 
I repeat  that^  the  Boroughs  of  Bedford  and  Luton 
together  contribute  over  62  per  cent,  of  the  General 
County  Rates,  their  proportions  of  the  assessable 
value  of  the  County  according  to  the  latest  County 
Rate  Basis,  being  : — 

■ Per  cent, 

joearord  ...  ...  22'17 

Lb'ton  3Q.Q9 

52-26 

It  m.ay  also  be  useful  to  add  the  following  figures 
which  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  County 
Accountant  (see  Appendix  (C)*  : 

1913-14.  1921-22. 

£ £ 

(ct-)  Total  nei  County  oxpen- 

diture  on  roads  and 

bridges  ...  ...  80,776  134,906 

(b)  Luton’s  contribution  to  ^ 

such  expenditure  ...  19,612  37  018 

(c)  Payments  by  County  to  ’ 

Borough  in  respect  of 

6,676  21,810 


£13,036  £16,208 


Luton  thus  contributed  in  1921-22  £15,208  (which 
on  the  Poor  Rate  assefemenl^on  which  the  collection 
IS  made — is  equal  to  a rate  of  Is.  lid.  in  the  £) 
towai^  the  cost  of  maintaining  highways  outside  the 
boundaries.  (This  answers  Question  i3,341.f) 

69.  The  Clerk  of  the  Bedfordshire  County  Council 
refera  to  the  user  of  County  main  roads  by  Bedford 
.and  Luton,  and  to  tho  number  of  motor  vehicles  from 
those  Boroughs  which  are  registered.!  So  far  as 
Luton  IS  concerned,  the  materials  for,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of,  its  industries  are  to  a large  extent  carried 
by  railway,  and  the  small  proportion  conveyed  by 


* See  Appendix  LXXXV,  page  1071. 

(IV 's^98)  Councils  Association  (Marks),  Q.  13,341 

+ See  County  Councils  Association  (Marks),  M.  21  (IV,  825). 
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road  passes  almost  entirely  over  the  short  portion  of 
the  London  road  between  Luton  and  the  Hertford- 
shire houndary,  a distance  of  less  than  2J  miles. 

I'he  Borough  Engineer,  on  10th  April  this  year, 
liad  a rough  census  taken  of  the  road  traffic  entering 
and  leaving  Luton  from  and  to  the  north  and  entering 
and  leaving  Luton  from  and  for  the  direction  of 
London,  and  has  reported;  — 

“ If  the  ordinary  bicycles  are  taken  out  of  the 
“ calculation  (and  they  really  have  no  effect  as 
“ far  as  wear  and  tear  of  the  roadway  surface  is 
“concerned)  you  will  find  that  the  weight  of 
“ traffic  passing  on  the  London  Road,  and  pre- 
“ sumahly  using  roads  outside  the  County  more 
“ than  roads  inside,  is  two  and  a half  times  the 
“ weight  of  that  passing  along  the  New  Bedford 
“ Road,  and  presumably  using  County  roads  to 
“ a considerable  extent.” 

I strongly  disagree  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
transformation  of  a Borough  into  a County  Borough 
can  increase  or  alter  the  nature  of  its  road  traffic. 

70.  Having  regard  to  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
user  of  roads  during  the  last  20  years,  in  consequence 
of  the  development  of  motor  traffic  and  the  resultant 
rise  in  cost  of  maintenance,  the  question  arises  as  to 
whether  the  burden  of  maintenance  of  the  principal 
roads  in  tlie  country  should  not  be,  to  a large  extent, 
a national  instead  of  a local  charge. 

71.  I cannot  conclude  this  section  of  my  statement 
without  mentioning  that  for  many  years  my  Council 
and  the  County  Council  and  the  County  and  Borough 
officers  have  worked  harmoniously  together,  notwith- 
standing the  Borough’s  deeply-rooted  and  constant 
dissatisfaction  with  their  retention  in  the  County  for 
administrative  purposes. 


(Chairman):  Paragraph  55  is  historic,  I think; 
•and  we  can  pass  paragrajih  56;  and  then  we  get  to 
paragraph  57. 

17.337.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : All  I would  .ask  on  all 
those  is  this.  These  new  proposals,  I understand  Mr. 
Smith  very  candidly  to  say,  are  proposals  which 
have  been  agreed  to  by  the  Non-County  Boroughs 
and  Urban  Districts,  and  are  agreed  to  by  the 
County  Councils? — It  is  narrative. 

17.338.  But  it  is  very  important  narrative,  as 
showdng  that  the  main  road  controversy  between 
Boroughs  and  Counties  is  susceptible  of  a practical 
solution  in  this  way? — On  a certain  point.  That  is 
only  on  the  point  of  appeal  against  the  maining  or 
non-maining  of  a road. 

17.339.  That  at  any  rate  goes? — That  point  is 
cleared  up,  or  will  be  cleared  up  by  the  Bill  if  it 
goe.s  through.  That  i.s  only  one  point. 

17.340.  (Sir  Lewis  Heard)  : When  did  these  nego- 
tiations begin  ? — About  this  appeal  against  the  maiii- 
ing  of  roads? 

17.341.  Between  yourselves  and  the  County  Councils 
with  respect  to  this  proposed  Bill?  When  did  they 
begin? — They  began  in  November,  1922,  or  some  time 
before  that— -shortly  before  that. 

17.342.  It  was  at  a time,  was  it  not,  when  there 
was  a good  deal  of  oontroverey  going  on,  out  of  which 
this  Commissio7i  arose? — Yes. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adlcins)  : I do  not  say  that  it  was 
entirely  unconnected,  in  the  sense  that  people  did 
not  know,  but  you  may  take  it  from  me  that  it  was 
not  any  part  of  any  strategy  in  connection  with 
this  inquiry  of  ours? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard):  No,  all  I want  to  sugge.st  is 
that  it  is  one  of  the  -conditions  which  ha-d  arisen  .at 
the  same  time  as  the  other  difficulties. 

17.343.  (Chairman):  Then  in  paragr.ap-h  61  we 

get  to  main  roads  in  Bedfordshire.  . You  say ; 
“ Some  Counties  have  ‘ mained  ’ roads  ex-tensively  in 
the  rural  areas,  while  there  has  not  been  (and  could 
not  be)  any  corresponding  ‘ maining  ’ of  roads  in 
urban  ai-eas,  and  have  declined  to  balance  matters 
by  ‘maining’  important  roads  in  the  Boroughs”? 
— Yes. 


17.344.  Has  there  been  a difference  in  Bedfordshire 

on  this  question  about  the  maining  of  the  roads  ? — 
Yes,  the  difficulty  arose  in  this  way : that  when  the 
County  Council  began,  if  you  will  notice  the  rate 
at  which  they  went 

17.345.  We  have  had  this? — But  you  have  not  had 
the  details,  and  I w'ant  to  impress  the  details  on 
the  Commission  as  an  example  of  what  happens, 
.and  why  dissatisfaction  arose  wdien  the  County 
Council  were  transferring  the  burden  from  rural  areas 
on  to  the  pockets  of  the  urban  .areas  by  maining 
rural  roads,  relieving  the  parishes  and  the  highway 
authorities  of  the  R.ur.al  Districts  from  the  main- 
tenance of  those  roads.  The  result  is  that,  because 
of  the  high  rateable  value  of  the  Boroughs,  the 
Boroughs  are  paying  for  roads  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  main  roads  from  that  standpoint.  The 
maining  of  the  roads  is  a very  good  thing  for  the 
usei-s  of  the  highways. 

17.346.  (Sir  Leiois  Bean'd) : I think  we  may  sum- 
marise it  very  shortly?  The  power  o-f  a County 
Council  to  main  a road  is  absolute? — Yes,  up  to 
the  present. 

17.347.  I mean  the  state  of  things  which  existed, 
.of  course,  when  the  controversy'  arose  between  Luton 

and  Bedfordshire? — Yes. 

17.348.  And  the  effect  of  it  is  this,  is  it  not;  that 
a district  road  is  maintained  out  of  rates  of  the 
Urban  or  Rural  District  in  which  it  lies? — Yes. 

17.349.  Therefore  if  there  is  a non-main  road  in 
a Rural  District  or  in  an  Urban  District  in  Bed- 
fordshire, the  rest  .o-f  the  County,  including  the  Non- 
Conuty  Boroughs,  do  not  contribute  to  the  upkeep 
of  that  road? — Yes. 

17.350.  But  if  that  road  is  declared  a main  road, 
the  cost  of  that  I’oa-d  immediately  becomes  a charge 
upon  the  County  rate,  which  rate  is  levied  over  the 
whole  of  the  -County,  including  Non-County 
Boroughs  ? — Yes. 

17,361.  Therefore  the  Non-County  Boroughs,  being 
of  high  rateable  value,  have  to  contribute  a sub- 
stantial share  towards  the  upkeep  of  that  road, 
wihich  may  or  -may  not  be  one  in  which  they  have 
any  interest? — Yes. 

17.352.  So  that  the  effect  of  a general  policy  of 
maining  is  to  shift  a very  large  part  of  the  cost 
of  maintaining  these  country  roads  from  the  Districts 
in  which  they  are  to  the  whole  of  the  County,  and 
consequently  to  impose  -a  substantial  part  of  it  upon 
the  Non-County  Boroughs? — Yes. 

17.353.  That  is  your  grievance  in  a nutshell,  is  it 
not? — ^Yes. 

17.354.  Bedfordshire  recognised  that  position  in  the 
way  we  have  had  explained  to  us  by  Mr.  Marks  ? 
—Yes. 

17.355.  In  order  to  adjust  the  difficulty  to  some 
extent,  they  decided  that  they  would  make  an  allow- 
ance to  you  and  to  Bedford  and  to  Dunstable  out 
of  the  County  rate,  which  they  had  power  to  do 
under  another  sub-section  of  section  11  of  the  Act 
of  1888,  towards  the  cost  of  your  district  roads  ? — 
Yes. 

17.356.  For  which  you  still  remain  liable? — Yes. 

17.357.  The  Bill  which  is  under  consideration  is 
.a  Bill  which  would  provide,  in  the  event  of  a Counly 
Council  declaring  a main  road  to  which  any 
Autho-rity  in  the  -County  objected  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  declared  a main  road,  for  an  appeal  to  be 
made  to  the  Minister  of  Transport? — Yes. 

17.358.  And  that  is  the  climax  of  the  recommenda- 
tions, first,  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxa- 
tion, which  reported  in  1901,  secondly,  of  the  Duke 
of  Devon.shire’s  Committee,  and,  thirdly,  of  the 
Kempe  Committee,  irhich  reporte-d  in  1914,  all  of 
which  recommended  that  the  declaring  of  roads  to 
be  main  roads  should  -be  in  the  hands  of  some 
central  authority? — Yes,  I will  accept  those  refer- 
ences from  yon;  I cannot  remember  them  for  the 
moment,  but  that  is  what  we  want. 

17.359.  This  Bill,  while  it  does  not  go  quite  the 
full  length,  does  substantially  carry  out  the  principle, 
at  any  rate;  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
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that  the  ultiinate  responsibility  of  deciding  which 
shall  be  main  ro.ads  is  to  rest  upon  the  central 
authority  ? — Yes. 

I7,3G0.  In  addition  to  that  classification  of  main 
and  district  roads,  there  is  the  classification  of  first 
and  second-class  roads P — Yes. 

17, .361.  And  both  first  and  second-class  roads,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  the  same  as  the  main  roads  in 
either  case,  receive,  the  first-cla.ss  roads  50  per  cent., 
and  the  second-cl.ase  roads  25  per  cent.,  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  motor  taxation  in  aid  of  their  upkeep  P — 
Yes. 

17.362.  This  question  has  become  of  very  great 
importance  of  late  years  in  the  finance  of  Local 
Authorities,  owing  to  the  very  great  cost  in  the  up- 
keep of  main  roads  incurred  in  adapting  them  to 
motor  traffic  P — ^Yes. 

17.363.  (Sir  Mylwnd  Adhins) : You  are  aware  that 
the  County  Councils  A.ssociation  have  recommended 
County  Councils  to  main  classified  roads,  to  put  those 
two  classes  together,  because  they  think  that  the 
cost  of  a main  traffic  artery  .should  be  spread  over 
a wider  area  than  that  of  a County  Council P — I did 
not  know  that  they  had  done  that,  but  I will 
accept  it. 

17.364.  Is  it  not  the  case — no  blame  to  anybody — 
but  is  it  not  the  case  inevitably  that  a lai’ger  number 
of  I’oads  and  a greater  length  of  roads  outside  the 
towns  are  now  used  by  people  living  in  towns  than 
was  the  case  when  methods  of  transport  were  less 
developed  than  they  are  to-day  P Do  I make  myself 
clear?  Shall  I put  it  more  simply, .perliapsp  Thirty 
years  ago,  when  there  were  very  few  motors,  people 
in  Luton,  for  instance,  would  not  use  as  much  mileage 
outside  Luton  in  their  ordinary  lives  for  business  or 
pleasure  as  they  do  to-day,  when  a much  larger  pro- 
portion have  motor  cars,  and  when  motor  cars  can 
go  further  out  of  town  ? — I agree. 

17.365.  So  far  as  that  goes,  it  is  an  argument  for 
the  burden  of  such  ro,ads  being  shared  by  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  people  who  use  themp — Yes. 

17.366.  And  therefore,  difficult  as  the  problem  still 
is,  it  is  in  that  respect  getting  less  difficult,  because 
the  ratepayers  in  towns  who  pay  towards  main  roads 
are  using  them  to  a greater  extent  than  was  the  case 
of  their  predecessors  a generation  agoP — It  is  not 
necessarily  the  roads  of  their  County. 

17.367.  In  your  case  of  Luton  I quite  realise  that 
there  are  other  Counties  close  by? — If  you  take  roads 
generally  I quite  agree. 

17.368.  In  the  case  of  Bedford  Borough,  for 
instance,  where  they  are  some  miles  from  the 
boundary,  that  would  be  so  to  a greater  extent? — Yes. 

(Sir  Lewis  IBenrd) : Would  not  this  be  <a  better  way 
of  putting  the  proposition  : that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  generally  are  travelling  further? 

1^,369.  (Sir  Hyland,  Adkins):  Is  not  this  putting 
the  argument  fairly  all  round,  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  counti’y  u.se  ro.ads  to  a greater  extent,  and  to 
a more^  expensive  extent,  and  therefore  a greater 
inojiortioii  ol  the  cost  should  come  out  of  the  taxes? 
But,  in  the  second  pl.ace,  the  portion  that  does  not 
come  out  ot  the  taxes  should  be  spread  over  a wider 
area  than  in  the  old  days  when  the  user  of  roads 
was  geographically  more  limited?  That  is  all  I want 
to  put  to  you? — The  first  part  I .agree  with,  but  the 
.second  part 

17.370.  You  half  agree  with? — No. 

17.371.  At  .any  rate,  you  hesit.ate  to  disagree  with 
it?  However,  [ will  leave  that;  we  are  hoping  to  get 
to  some  agreement  later  on.  Then  I understand  that 
your  eomphiiuts  to  the  Bedfordshire  County  Council 
have  been  unsuccessful  cn  the  question  of  main  roads? 
You  remember  th.at  you  said  you  have  made  strong 
and  repe.ated  complaints?— I did  not  say  that  I had” 
1 said  that  the  Borough  membei-s  on  the  County 
Council  liad  made  them. 

17,3(2.  Is  tliere  somebody  in  .Luton  who  does  the 
disagrc'eables,  and  you  do  tho  agree.ables  ?— No ; it 
was  before  my  time. 

17,373.  Iheii  since  .you  have  been  there,  when  the 
policy  ol  the  Bedfordshire  000114)'  Couiical  has  become 


more  enlightened,  as  we  have  heard,  there  have  been 
fewer  complaints? — No,  that  is  not  so  at  all. 

17.374.  I thought  you  said  that  the  strong  com- 
plaints were  before  you  got  there? — Yes,  they  were, 
but  since  1914  we  have  been  under  a different  arrange- 
ment altogether.  Since  1914  we  have  got  nearly 
everything  we  wanted  in  other  ways. 

17.375.  Then  the  compla.ints  have  been  less? — 
Complaints  have  been  made. 

17.376.  That  is  what  I was  trying  to  put  to  you, 
only  you  are  expressing  it  with  a discretion  and 
delicacy  which  I had  not  pressed  for.  Since  1914  the 
complaints  have  ceased,  and  j'ou  have  got  nearly  all 
you  want? — The  complaints  were  those  which  were 
occasioned — so  I am  told  by  a member  of  the  County 
Council  and  a member  of  the  Borough  Council — 
because  of  the  'transference  of  the  cost  of  the  roads 
from  rural  areas  on  to  tlie  general  County  fund. 

17.377.  (Ghairm.an) : M.ay  I just  get  this  quite 
clear?  You  say  that  this  happened  before  you  came 
on  the  scene? — ^Ye.s,  it  was  in  1889  and  onwards. 

17.378.  What  you  are  telling  us  is  w'hat  you  heard 
from  a member  of  the  Borough  Council  of  Luton  and 
a member  of  the  County  Council?  May  I ask  if  you 
have  any  official  record  of  any  complaint  ha.ving  been 
made  by  the  Borough  Council  of  Luton  to  the  County 
Council  in  regard  to  main  roads? — No,  my  Lord, 
there  would  not  be  any  such  record,  for  this  reason, 
that  they  had  got  nothing  to  make  a complaint  about 
as  a Borough  to  the  Council.  They  had  their  repre- 
.sentatives  on  the  County  Council,  and  it  was  their 
duty. 

17.379.  Did  their  representatives  on  the  County 
Council  raise  it  as  a motion? — The  representatives 
on  the  County  Council  did  raise  it,  but  the  matter 
arose  in  this  way.  My  reooi'ds,  unfortunately,  were 
■all  destroyed  by  fire  in  1919.  I have  to  remember  the 
instructions  I received  in  1912  and  1913,  in  connection 
with  the  County  Borough  application.  This  is  not  a 
case  ot  mere  hearsay.  I had  documents  then  which 
showed.  But  whe.n  they  began  to  main  those  roads  so 
fast  in  the  County,  the  Borough  said  : “ Main  some 
more  roads  in  the  Borough  to  counterbalance  it”; 
and  the  County  Council  refused  to  do  so.  I cannot 
imagine  a better  way  of  raising  a complaint  than 
that;  and  they  were  refused  several  times,  and  I say 
again  it  is  a peculiar  tact. 

17.380.  Is  this  in  1899? — I am  talking  about  1889, 
after  the  Local  Government  Act  came  into  operation. 
-After  the  Boroughs  began  to  find  the  effect  this  was 
having  on  them,  their  representatives  on  the  County 
Council  made  this  request. 

17.381.  This  is  between  1889  and  1899  then? — Yes, 
or  later.  Those  applications  were  refused,  and  I give 
it  to  you  as  a peculiar  fact  th.at  when  a recent 
application  was  made  to  main  a portion  of  a road 
which  they  had  refused  several  times,  they  have 
mained  it. 

17.382.  (Sir  Hyland  AdLins) : Let  me  follow  it,  just 
to  get  it  perfectly  clear.  The  strong  and  repeated 
complaints  set  out  in,  your  paragraph  63  go  right  away 
back  to  1889,  and  between  then  and  1899? — I ivill  not 
say  in  1889,  but  within  a few  years. 

17.383.  Betiveen  1889  and  1899? — Yes. 

17.384.  But  in  1899  the  County  appointed  a Com- 
mittee, and  acknowledged,  as  you  put  it,  the  injustice 
and  grievance? — ^Yes. 

17.385.  And  did  alter  the  financial  'arrangements, 
as  we  have  heard  from  Mr.  Marks  a.nd  from  you? — ■ 
Yes,  to  a certain  extent. 

l/,386.  lhat  is  in  1899.  Since  then  have  there 
been  any  more  strong  and  repeated  complaints?— Yes, 
I made  an  application  myself. 

17.387.  Strong  and  repeated? — I made  an  applica- 
tion myself.  I am  dealing  with  what  took  place  in 
consequence  of  the  County  Council’s  operations  in 
the  w'holes.ale  mainiug  of  ro.ads,  and  the  figures 
show'  it. 

17.388.  I am  asking  3'ou  -what  happened  since  1899, 
after  the  County  Council  altered  it?— I cannot  speak 
about  anything  at  that  time. 
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{Col.  Williams) : Are  ive  not  trying  the  Luton  case? 

I think  we  had  hotter  try  to  keep  to  general  prin- 
ciples ? 

17.389.  (Chairman) : I think  we  must  settle  this 

question,  of  the  Luton  applications,  because  it  was 
made  a point  of  yesterday? — am  only  dealing  with 
matters  which  were  raised  yesterday. 

(Chairman) : Yo'U  say  that  you  made  an  applica- 
tion; I think  we  must  just  clear  it  up? 

(Col.  Williams) : I how ; but  I must  respectfully 
malie  that  observation,  that  we  must  not  be  drawn 
into  a trial  of  Luton. 

(Chairman) : I do  not  think  we  are  doing  that? 
You  were  not  here  when  this  was  raised.  Will  Mr. 
Smith  tell  us  what  this  application  was? 

17.390.  (Col.  Williams)  ; Of  course,  _ if  this  is  re- 
butting evidence  with  regard  to  something  else,  I will  . 
not  say  anything  f urtlier ?— The  arrangement  which 
was  made  originally  was  only  altered  from  time  to 
time  on  the  County  rate  basis  of  alteration  of  figures. 
Then  again,  in  1920,  I made  application  to  _ the 
County  Council  saying  that  that  was  not  sufficient, 
and  then  they  took  into  consideration  the  basis  of  the 
original  arrangement,  and  to  an  extent  that  was  satis- 
factory, but  it  did  not  quite  meet  the  difficulty. 

17.391.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  made  your  applica- 
tion’in  1920.  You  have  not  told  us  whether  they 
acceded  to  that?  Did  they  give  you  something? — 
Yes,  we  got  something. 

17.392.  (Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : Then  they  acceded  to 
it  substantially  within  a couple  of  years?— Yes,  and 
I was  party  to  the  arrangement.  H do  not  want  to 
go  back  on  that,  hut  that  does  not  go  far  enough. 

17.393.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : You  made  one 
complaint,  and  it  was  granted,  there  were  no 
repeated  complaints? — That  was  in  my  time.  I 
adhere  to  the  statement  that  I was  instructed  in  1912 
that  there  were  constant  complaints  by  the  Luton 
members  of  the  County  Council  about  the  inequity  of 
this  main  roads  policy. 

17.394.  (Chairman):  It  is  satisfactory  now,  on  the 
whole,  I gather  ?— -Only  so  far  as  the  basis  on  which 
they  started,  but  that  does  not  deal  with  the  problem 
of  iiuton  contributing  £15,000  a year  to  roads  which 
they  say  they  do  not  use. 

17.395.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : But  do  you  con- 

tend’that  Luton  should  pay  nothing  to  any  rates  out- 
side its  Municipal  boundary?— I say  that  the  amount 
which  Luton  contributes  by  the  taxation  on  its 
vehicles  more  than  covers  the  value  of  the  user  of  the 
roads  by  their  vehicles.  cm. 

(Chairman) : Just  let  us  get  it  in  this  way?  there 
is,  an  arrangement  between  the  County  Council  and 
Luton  with  regard  to  their  contribution  to  the  rates 
in  respect  of  the  cost  of  main  roads?  Taking  it 
generally,  this  arrangement  works  satisfactorily  and 
meets  the  difficulty?  I do  not  think  we  ne^  take 
it  more  in  detail  than  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
evidence  we  have  had,  both  from  you  and  Mr.  Marlp, 
is  this,  that  difficulties  have  arisen,  and  difficulties 
have  been  settled  in  a way  which  may  not  be  entirely 
satisfactory  to  both  sides,  but  at  any  rate  is 
generally  satisfactory? 

17,396.  (Sir  Byland  A dhins) ; With  regard  to  Mr. 
Smith’s  answer  to  the  General,  may  I get  it  clear  of 
implications?  The  General  asked  whether  in  your 
iudgment  Luton  ought  to  pay  any  rates  for  roads  out- 
side the  Borough  of  Luton  ? Did  I understand  you 
to  say  that  the  amount  which  Luton  people  pay  in 
motor  taxes  is  sufficient  to  justify  them  in  using  the 
Bedfordshire  roads  without  paying  any  County  rate 
towards  their  upkeep?— Yes,  just  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  they  use  the  roads  between  Luton  and  London. 
I do  not  see  any  distinction  at  all. 

(Sir  Byland  AdUns) : You  think,  then,  so  far  ^ 
regaixls  the  ha.ppy  Luton  people,  that  all  they  ought 
to  pay  are  the  taxes  they  pay  in  common  with  a 1 
English  people,  plus  the  rates  within  Luton  Borough 

itself?  , 

17  397  (Sir  Lewis  Bearcl) : Is  it  yonr  suggestion 
then ’that  all  the  cost  of  keeping  up  main  roa,ds  should 
be  provided  out  of  the  motor  taxes?— Yes,  that  is  the 


logical  conclusion  of  all  I am  saying.  That  de  what  I 
mean — that  the  upkeep  of  main  roads  is  not  a local 
service  nowadays,  for  the  very  reasons  that  Sir  Byland 
put  to  me. 

17.398.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : In  paragraph  10 
I notice  that  you  say : ‘ ‘ The  question  arises  as  to 
whether  the  burden  of  maintenance  of  the  principal 
roads  in  the  country  should  not  be,  to  a large  extern;, 
a national  instead  of  a local  charge  ”? — Yes. 

17.399.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  should  be  a 
national  charge.  You  do  not  say  so  definitely,  I 
think? — May  I put  it  in  this  way?  I should  say  yes, 
but  for  the  intolerable  interference  that  you  would 
get  df  you  got  any  grant  from  the  Government. 

17.400.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) ; Y'ou  said  something 
about  £15,000  a few  minutes  ago? — Yes. 

17.401.  I do  not  quite  follow  your  meaning  with 
regard  to  that? — ^These  figures  were  aslied  for  at  a 
previous  sitting  of  the  Commission.  You  wanted  to 
find  out  what  the  position  was,  at  least  in  soane 
Counties,  as  to  how  much  money  the  County  Council 
drew  for  the  maintenance  of  roads  and  how  much  they 
paid  back  to  the  locality. 

17.402.  I understand  it  now  from  that  point  of  view, 
but  can  you  take  one  single  isolated  item  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  what  the  benefit  is  that  the 
Non-County  Borough  gets  from  the  County? — I have 
answered  that  before,  to-day.  I say  that  the  only 
question  wmrth  talking  about  is  main  roads,  and  the 
rest  does  not  matter. 

17.403.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : That  is  the  point : 
you  have  told  us  that  there  is  a very  strong  financial 
objection  to  your  dependence  on  the  County  in  regard 
t>  main  roads;  but  I cannot  make  out  exactly  what 
your  grievance  is.  You  rather  indicate,  in  paragraph 
67,  that  the  grant  which  you  receive  from  the  County 
at  any  rate  mitigates  your  dissatisfaction,  if  it  does 
not  remove  it  altogether ; and  then  in  paragraph  68, 
and  also  in  the  answer  which  you  gave  me  just  now, 
you  seem  to  indicate  that  Luton  ought  to  pay  nothing 
whatever  in  the  .shape  of  rates  for  the  roads  outside 
its  boundary.  Are  we  to  understand  that  your  whole 
financial  objection  is  that  Lutem  is  paying  something 
towaikls  the  maintenance  of  the  County  roads  outside 
its  boundary  ? — ^I  am  very  sorry  that  the  point  has 
taken  such  a lot  of  time  to  elucidate.  May  I start 
again  and  put  it  this  way ; that  if  the  Bedfordshire 
County  Council  had  not  adopted  this  system  in  1889 
■and  onwards  of  transferring  to  the  County  as  a whole 
a liability  which  ought  to  have  remained  a rural 
liability,  there  would  be  no  such  excessive  payments 
as  have  been  made  by  Luton  during  the  last  20  odd 
years  towards  something  out  of  which  .they  derive 
absolutely  no  benefit  .at  all.  The  arrangement  about 
the  rebate,  which  has  already  been  dealt  with,  only 
touches  a certain  portion  of  the  roads,  and  it  does 
not  cover  the  difficulty. 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh)  : The  whole  point  is  in  the 
word  “ excessive  ”?  Ls  the  payment  which  has  been 
made  by  LutOn  to  the  County  rate  excessive,  or  is  it 
not  ? 

(Chairman):  Are  we  not  getting  rather  into  the 
cjuestion  of  the  merits  of  the  Luton  case? 

17,404.  (Sir  George  Ma.cdonogh) : I want  to  know 
wha.t  Mr.  Smith’s  objections  are.  If  we  can  deal- 
away  his  objections  in  regard  to  main  roads,  he  has 
no  objections  to  anything  else  at  all,  as  far  a.s  I can 
see?— No,  because  I do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
objection  from  the  County  Council  to  Iiuton  becoming 
a County  Borough.  That  is  the  I'eason. 

17,406.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  in  regard  to-  all  the  other  services  which  the 
County  Council  render  you,  they  are  the  gainers  on 
a financial  adjustment? — No,  not  the  other  services. 
I say  that  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  County 
Council  perforin  them  or  whether  we  do  it. 

17,406.  I cannot  follow  that,  because  you  may  lose 
on  the  roundabouts  and  you  could  not  pick  up  on 
the  swings.  That  is  why  I put  it  to  you  that  it  is 
uitfair  to  say  that  you  are  losing  £15,000,  unless  you 
examine  the  whole  of  the  services?  I have  examined 
the  whole  of  the  services.  I say  that  the  other 
services  do  not  matter. 
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17.407.  Why? — They  halatioe  themselves. 

17.408.  (Mr.  Tjlmjd) : It  is  common  ground,  as  I 
understand,  between  yon  and  Mr.  Marks  that  a 
profit  i.s  mado  out  of  Luton  hy  the  County? — Yes. 

17,469.  I am  not  saying  iinpropeidy,  or  anything 
else,  but  it  is  common  ground  that  you  are  profitable 
people  to  the  County? — Yes. 

17.410.  And  the  great  basis  of  their  objection  is 
th.'it  financially  the.y  will  lose  by  your  censing  to  be 
contributing  members  of  their  community? — Ye.s. 

17.411.  And  that  is  why  you  have  said  more  than 
once  that  it  is  ,a  matter,  between  you  and  the  County, 
of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence? — Tli.at  is  all. 

17.412.  A.s  I underst.and  it,  at  any  rate,  the  main 
difficulty  is  that  which  has  arisen  from  the  County 
Council’s  jiolicy  in  dealing  with  main  roads? — Yes. 

17.413.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  County  Council,  in 
day.s  gone  by,  mained  a great  many  roads,  many  of 
which  were  in,  shall  I say,  purely  rural  districts? — 
Yes. 

17.414.  The  Borough  then  felt  that  theiir  difficulty 
was  becoming  more  .and  more  emphasised  a.s  time 
went  on  ? — ^Yes. 

17,4L5.  And  a.s  a matter  of  fact  that  has  been  met 
hy  the  County  making  the  gi’ants  of  which  we  have 
heard? — Yes,  to  some  extent. 

17.416.  And  the  result  now,  I understand,  i.s  that 
the  Borough  recognises  th.at  they  are  getting  back  in 
the  grants  a.  part  of  that  which  they  originally  paid 
out? — Yes. 

17.417.  But  they  are  .still  contending  that  they  pay 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  whole 
of  the  roads  of  tlie  County? — That  is  the  es.sence  of 
the  position. 

17.418.  And  therefore  it  comes  back,  as  I under- 
stand, to  the  qu€.stion  of  pound, s,  shilling,s  and  pence? 
— Yes. 

17.419.  And  that  in  rospo'ct  of  main  roads;  get  rid 
of  the  main  roads  difficulty  and  there  i.s  nothing 
remaining  between  you  and  the  County  at  all? — I 
perfectly  agree. 

17.420.  That  iis,  a.s  I undenstand,  your  picture  of 
what  has  taken  place? — And  that  i.s  what  I am  try- 
ing to  express. 

17.421.  (Sir  Ryland  A.dhins) : At  the  present  time 
that  financial  difficulty  is  much  less  than  it  was, 
because  of  the  policy  of  Bedfordshire,  and  because 
of  the  proposals  which  are  now  coming  before  Parlia- 
ment?— No,  the  Bill  will  not  affect  this  matter  at 
all. 

(Sir  Waltar  NirJinla.t)  : I thought  you  a.ssented  to 
the  very  clear  way  in  whicli  Mr.  Honoratus  Lloyd 
put  it? 

17.422.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : So  far  .a-s  the  gr.ants  have  been 
mado,  you  recognise  th.at  that  gets  rid  of  part  of 
your  complaint  .about  pounds,  shillings  and  pence? — I 
quite  agree. 

17.423.  But  it  does  not  meet  you  entirely,  because 
you  still  think  that  you  pay  more  than  your  fair 
■share  of  the  cost  over  the  whole  County.? — Yes,  but 
that  was  not  what  I was  dealing  with.  I was  deal- 
ing with  the  point  that  Sir  Ryland  sugge,sted,  that 
the  difficulty  had  been  reduced,  or  would  be  reduced, 
if  this  proposed  Bill  becomes  law. 

17.424.  (Chriirman) : I do  not  think  we  can  discuss 
r>.  Bill  which  is  not  even  before  Parli.ament? — ^I  am 
not  asking  you  to,  my  Lord,  but  I ,am  saying  that  in 
my  case  it  cannot  meet  the  difficulty,  because  there 
are  very  few  roads  that  it  c.an  appl,y  to. 

(Olwirman) : That  does  not  matter  in  the  least. 
We  have  not  seen  the  Bill. 

17,42,').  (Sir  Lewis  Heard):  You  have  seen  perhaps 
the  letter  of  the  Town  Clerk  of  Lowestoft  to  Mr. 
IRarks.?— Y'es. 

17,426.  He  s,ays*  : “ I niav  say  at  once  that  if  other 
County  Councils  acted  in  the  same  way  as  Bedford- 
shire has  done,  the  Non-County  Boroughs  would  have 
little  or  nothing  to  complain  of.”  T)o  .vou  .agree  with 
that? — Yes,  I agree  with  that. 

(Chairma-n) : There  are  no  questions,  I think, 
arising  on  police  forces. 

* Sec  County  Councils  Assoei.ation  (Marks),  M,  G1  (V,  1012). 


C. — ^Police  Foecbs. 

72.  As  all  questions  relating  to  .police  forcejs  were 
exhaustively  investigated,  and  reported  upon,  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Police  Service  (the  “ Desborough  ” 
Committee)  in  1919-20,  I did  not  originally  intend  to 
make  any  remarks  upon  the  subject.  But  as  evidence 
has_  been  given  on  behalf  of  the  Home  Office*  as  to 
police  matters,  I feel  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to 
place  before  you  the  views  of  the  Non-County 
Boi’oughs  which  have  separate  police  forces. 

73.  By  the  request  of  a meeting  of  representatives 
of  such  Non-County  Boroughs,  I gave  evidence  to  the 
Desborough  'Committee,  in  1919,  on  their  behalf,  in 
opposition  to  a suggestion  that  the  forces  of  such 
Boi'oughs  should  be  merged  in  the  County  forces.  The 
Committee,  however,  reporte'd  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
posal (see  paragraph  4 of  the  Appendix  (D)t  hereto). 

74.  At  the  request  of  a further  meeting  in  1920 
of  representatives  of  such  Boroughs,  the  Home 
Secretary,  by  the  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  leoeived,  on  16th  June,  1920,  a large  deputa- 
tion, when  the  case  of  such  Boroughs  was  laid  before 
hini.  Although  some  of  the  statistics  therein  are 
slightly  out-of-date,  I submit,  as  Appendix  (D)f,  a re- 
print of  the  actual  “ Case”  then  presented,  as  it  fully 
and  definitely  embodies  the  views  of  the  Boroughs. 

75.  Notwithstanding  our  strong  representations  a 
clause  wa.s  inserted  in  a Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Bill,  in  1922,  but  was  dropped  in  its  progress  through 
the  Commons. 

D. — Some  Historical  Information  and 
Observations. 

Formation  of  Borovghs  and  Shires. 

76.  The  Commission  have  given  consideration  to 
historical  matters,  and  I therefore  venture  to  offer 
some  information  as  to  the  history  of  the  formation 
and  seniority  of  Boroughs  and  Shires  so  far  as  local 
government  i.s  concerned,  especially  as  the  .subject  is 
referred  to  in  the  Counties’  Memorandum,  para- 
graph 1 of  which  states  : — 

“ Prom  time  immemorial  local  government  in 
“ this  country  has  .been  preserved  in  unbroken 
“ continuity  on  the  same  basic  system,  namely. 

“ the  County  as  the  main  unit,  tlie  Hundred  (or 
“ District)  and  the  Borough  as  the  intermediate 
“ units,  and  the  Township  (or  Parish).  From 
“ time  to  time  new  methods  of  procedure  have 
“ been  established  and  new  powers  and  .duties 
“ h.ave  been  conferred  in  order  to  meet  changed 
“ social  and  economic  conditions,  but  the  system 
“has  remained  unaltered,  subject 'only  to 'One 
“exception.  That  exception  is  the  County 
“ Borough  unit,  which  was  established  by  the 
“ Local  Government  Act  of  1888  to  provide 
“ autonomy  for  wh,at  were  apparently  then  re- 
“ garded  .as  special  areas.” 

I have  made  considerable  rese.arch  in  histories',  and 
other  appropriate  books,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain, 
as  near  as  may  be,  what  was  the  real  state  of  affairs. 

77.  Blackstone  in  his  Commentaries,  1st  Edition, 
(1766),  Vol.  I,  .at  page  110,  states:  — 

“ The  civil  division  of  the  teri-itory  of  England 
“ is  into  Counties,  of  those  Counties  into 
“ Hundreds,  of  tliose  Hundreds  into  Tithings  or 
“ towns.  Which  division,  as  it  now  stands,  seems 
“ to  owe  its  original  to  King  Alfred,  who  to 
“ pj-event  the  rapines  and  disorders  which 
“ formerly  prevailed  in  the  i-ealm,  instituted 
“ Tithings,  so  called,  from  the  Saxon,  because 
“ ten  freeholders,  ivith  their  families  composed 
“ one  ....  Tithings,  towns  or  vills,  are 
“ of  the  same  signification  in  law  . . . .” 

“ As  ten  Tithings  of  freeholders  made  up  a 
“ town  or  Tithing,  so  ten  Tithings  compo.sed  a 

* See  Horae  Office  fDixon),  (I.I.,  2S1). 

t See  AppenclLK  LXXXYI,  page  1072. 
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“ superior  division,  called  a Hundred,  as  con- 
“ sisting  of  ten  times  ten  families,” 

and  adds  that  an  indefinite  nuinher  of  these  Hun- 
dreds maiie  up  a County  or  Shire. 

He,  in  the  same  volume,  at  page  108,  states  that 
the  dates  of  the  probable  formation  of  Parishes  are 
laid  as  far  apart  as  630  (by  Camden)  and  1179  (by 
Hobart). 

78.  Jacob’s  Laav  Dictionary,  10th  Edition  (1782) 
states ; — 

‘‘  Shire  (comitatus,  from  the  Sax.  .scyre,  to 
“ part  or  divide)  is  well  known  to  be  a part  or 
“portion  of  this  kingdom,  called  also  County: 

“ ...  King  Alfred  first  divided  this  land; 

“ and  lii,s  division  was  in  satrapiae,  which  we 
“ now  call  Shires,  in  centurias,  now  called  Hun- 
“ dreds,  and  decennas,  which  we  call  Tithings. 

“ Leg.  Alfred.  See  Brompton  966  and  Black. 

“ Com.  IV  116.” 

79.  A recently  published  book  entitled  “ The  Storjf 
of  the  Shire,”  by  Frederick  W.  Hackwood,  opens  a.s 
follows  : — 

“ The  story  of  the  English  Shires  begins  with 
“the  Ainglo-Saxon  invasion;  for  the  County  as 
“we  know  it  is  a peculiarly  Teutonic  institution.  . 
“ The  Saxon  Heptarchy  is  only  a phrase;  as  a 
“ matter  of  historic  fact  the  Norse  invaders  es- 
“ rablished  more  than  seven  kingdoms  here.” 

At  page  '31  : — 

“ When  the  Heptarchy  was  merged  into  one 
“ united  kingdom  under  Egbert  in  827,  few  of 
“ the  heptarchial  divisions,  as  Essex  and  Sussex, 
“ became  Counties  at  once,  while  the  rest  of 
“ them,  as  ivill  be  seen,  were  in  due  time  divided 
“ up  till  they  constituted  the  forty  English  Shires 
“ as  we  know  them  to-day.” 

At  pa,ge  98  : — 

“ Having  seen  how  the  Shires  were  iormed 
“ and  named,  the  next  point  to  claim  the  atten- 
“ tion,  is  their  organisation  for  gubernatorial 
“ purposes. 

“ When  communication  ihetween  distant  iiarte 
“ of  the  country  was  difficult,  the  problem  of 
“ government  from  a central  authority  was  not 
“ so  easy  to  solve.  In  Tudor  times,  for  example, 
“ under  a highly  organised  Privy  Council 
“ Government,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
' ‘ strengthen  the  King’s  authority  in  two  oul> 
“ lying  parte  of  the  realm  by  setting  up  divi- 
“ sional  Councils,  one  for  Wales  and  the  Marches 
“ and  the  other  for  the  Five  Northern  Counties. 

“ It  seems  probable  that  when  the  realm  was 
“ originally  divided  into  Counties,  it  was  done 
“ primarily  with  a view  to  the  convenient  ad- 
“ ministration  of  justice;  for  the  judicial  busine.ss 
“ of  the  kingdom  was  in  early  times  chiefly 
“ dispatched  in  local  courts,  held  in  each  different 
“ County,  hefore  the  duly  appointed  Officers  of 
“ the  Crown.” 

A.t  page  188  : — ^ • 

“It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  term 
“ ‘ County  Borough  ’ was  applied  to  Caemartlien 
“ in  an  old  document  of  William  III — the  earliest 
“ known  use  of  the  name.” 

Creation  and  Original  Powers  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

80.  As  County  local  government,  hefore  the  Local 
Gove’niment  Act,  1888,  was  vested  in  Quarter  Sessions, 
I have  attempted  to  trace,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
creation  and  original  powers  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

81.  Black&tone  in  his  Commentaries  (Vol.  4)  under 
the  'title  “ Quarter  Sessions  ” states  that  there  is 
nothing  to  show  their  origin,  and  that 

“ the  Court  of  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the 
“Peace  is  a Court  that  must  be  held  in  every 
“ County  once  in  a quarter  of  a year,  which  by 
“ statute  2 Hen.  V.  c.  4 is  appointed  to  be 
11  ” 


82.  Jacob’s  La.w  Dictionary,  10th  Edition  (1782) 
states:  — 

“ Quo-rter  Sessions,  is  a General  Court  held  by 
“ the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  every  County, 

“ once  every  quarter  of  a year;  originally  erected 
“ only  for  matters  touching  the  breach  of  the 
“ peace,  but  now  its  power  is  greatly  increased, 

“ and  extends  much  farther  by  many  statutes. 

“ The  holding  these  Sessions  quarteady  was 
“ first  ordained  by  the  26  Edward  3,  Stat.  1, 
“cap.  8;  and  the  particular  times  are  appointed 
“ by  36  Ed.  3,  o.  12.” 

* * * * 

“ J'iistices  of  the  Feace  (Polidore  Virgil  tells  us) 

“ had  their  beginning  in  the  i*eigii  of  ’William  1st, 

“ called  the  Conqueror,  but  Sir  Edward  Coke 
“ was  of  opinion  that  in  the  sixth  year  of  King 
“ Edward  1st  prima  fuit  institutio  jirsticiarorwrii 
“ j:rro  pace  conservanda.  Mr.  Pryiine  affirms 
“ that,  ill  "the  reign  of  King  Henry  HI,  after  the 
“ agreement  made  between  that  King  and  his 
“ barons,  guardians  ad  pacem  conservandum 
“ were  constituted : and  Sir  Henry  Spelmaii 

“ diflers  from  both  those,  being  of  opinion  that 
“ they  were  not  made  until  the  beginning  of  the 
“ reign  of  King  Edward  III,  when  they  were 
“ thought  necessary  for  suppressing  commotions, 

“ wliicli  might  happen  upon  dethroning  of  King 
“ Edward  II. 

“It  is  certain  the  general  oommis.sion  of  the 
“ peace  by  statute  began  in  I Edw.  3.” 

83.  Stephen  in  his  “ History  of  the  Criminal  Law 
of  England”  (1883),  Vol.  1,  at  p.  Ill,  states:  — 

“ I now  come  to  the  history  of  the  Courts  of 
“ Quarter  Sessions  for  Counties.  In  oidei  to 
“ explain  their  origin  and  constitution  it  is 
“ necessary  to  refer  shortly  to  the  origin  of  the 
“ office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

“ Keeping  the  peace  was  one  of  the  chief  pve- 
“ rogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  it  was  exercised 
“ both  by  some  of  the  great  Officers  of  the 
“ Crown  throughout  England,  and  by  sheriffs, 

“ coroners,  and  constables  in  their  various 
“ Counties  and  smaller  di.stricts  ...  At  the 
“ beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III 
“ it  was  enacted  in  1327  (I  Edw.  3,  c.  16)  that 

“ In  every  County  good  men  and  lawful 
“ which  be  no  maintainers  of  evil  or 
“ barretors  in  the  country  should  be  assigned 
“ to  keep  the  peace.” 

“ This  put  an  end  to  the  election  of  conserva- 
“ tors,  and  was  the  beginning  of  the  legislation 
“ relating  to  the  officers  who  afterwards  became 
“ Justices  of  the  Peace.  At  first  their  authority 
“ was  simply  executive,  being  limited  probably 
“ to  suppressing  disturbances  and  apprehending 
“ oifenders,  so  that  they  were  little  more  than 
“ constables  on  a large  scale.” 

84.  Dickinson’s  Quarter  Sessions,  by  Talfourd,  5iih 
Edition  (1841),  states,  at  page  1 : — 

“ The  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  which  sessions 
“ of  the  peace  may  he  holden,  is  determined  by 
“ the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  as  expressed  in  the 
“ commission  or  charter  of  the  Justices.  The 
“ commission  of  the  peace  under  which  the  magis- 
“ trates  of  a County  derive  their  powers,  dates 
“ within  the  period  of  legal  memory.  In  early 
“ times  there  were  persons  of  weight  and  sub- 
“ stance  in  each  County,  wlio  were  called  Con- 
“ servators  of  the  Peace;  but  the  authority  they 
“ enjoyed  is  unknown,  and  unquestionably  they 
“ had  no  court  of  record  in  which  they  could  act' 
“ as  judges.  . 

“But  by  statute  34  Ed.  Ill,  o.  1,  intituled, 
“ ‘ What  sort  of  persons  shall  be  Justices  of  the 
“ Peace  and  what  authority  they  shall  have,’ 
“ it  was  directed  that  . . . This  statute  is 

“said  by  Lord  Holt  to  have  made  Justices  of 
“ Peace  complete  judges.” 
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85.  Tlio  question  of  tlio  seniority  of  the  County  and 
the  Borough  is  mentioned  by  Professor  Maitland  in 
his  “ Dome.sday  Book  and  Beyond  ” (1907),  in  whidh 
he  says,  at  page  187  : — ■ 

“ Tile  exceedingly  neat  and  artificial  scheme  of 
“ political  geography  that  wo  find  in  the  Mid- 
“ lands,  in  the  country  of  the  true  ‘ Shires,’ 
“ forcibly  suggests  deliberate  delimitation  for 
“ military/  purpose.;.  Each  Shire  is  to  have  its 
“ Borough  in  its  middle.  Each  Shire  takes  its 
“ name  from  its  Borough.  We  must  leave  it  for 
“ others  to  say  in  every  particular  case  whether 
“ and  in  what  senso  the  Shire  is  older  than  the 
“Borough  or  the  Borough  than  the  Shire; 
“ whether  an  old  Roman  Chester  was  taken  as  a 
centre,  or  wdiether  the  struiggles  between 
Germanic  tribes  had  fixed  a circumference. 
“ But  a policy,  a plan,  there  has  been,  and  the 
“ outcome  of  it  is  that  the  Shire  maintains  the 
“ Borough.” 

And  at  page  209  : — 

Of  anything  that  could  be  called  the  con- 
“ stitution  of  the  Boroughs,  next  to  nothing  can 
“ we  learn.” 

86.  Green’s  “ Town  Life  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,” 
Vol.  1,  at  page  11,  states:  — 

It  was  not  till  the  twelfth  century  that  our 
“ Boroughs  begiaii  to  have  an  independent 
“ Municipal  history — from  the  time,  that  is,  when 
“ the  growth  of  the  wool  trade  under  Henry  the 
“ First  gave  them  a now  commercial  life;  and 
,,  Gis  organisation  of  local  government  under 
“ Heiu’y  the  Second  opened  for  them  the  way 
^ into  a new  world  of  political  experiment  and 
speculation.  From  this  time  all  went  well  with 
tlio  Municipalities  for  three  hundred  years. 
In  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
“ great  majority  of  towns  obtained  rights  of  self- 
“ government,  until  finally  these  grants  came  to 
an  end  simply  because  there  were  no 
“ unenfrandhised  towns  left.” 


“^used  any  of  the  liberties  in  the  said  Charter 
“ contained  and  expressed,  on  any  occasion  arie- 
" ing,  yet  the  same  burgesses  and  their  heirs  and 
“ successoi-s,  burgesses  of  the  same  Borough  may 
“ henceforth  fully  enjoy  and  use  those  liberties 
“ and  each  of  them  without  impediment  of  us, 
“ or  of  our  heirs,  justices,  escheators,  sheriffs, 
“ or  other  our  bailiffs  or  ministers  whomsoever 


Colchester  and  its  Charters. 

87.  I am  able,  fortunately,  to  depart  from  the 
lealm  of  speculation  and  to  produce  (by  the  courtesy 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Town  Clerk  of  Colchester) 
a volume  of  translations  of  Charters  granted  to  one 
ot  the  niost  ancient  Boroughs  which  will  furnish 
concrete  facts— corroborating  Green’s  statement — and 
may  be  of  assistance. 

Colchester  (the  Roman  Cainulodunum)  received  in 
1189  from  Richard  I a Charter  which  02iens  by  grant- 
ing and  confirming  to 

“ our  burgesses  of  Colchester  that  they  may 
11  from  amongst  themselves  whomsoever 

they  will  for  bailiffs  and  a Justice  to  hold  the 
pleas  of  our  crown,  and  to  plead  the  same 
pleas  within  their  Borough. 

And  that  no  other  may  be  Justice  thereof 
except  him  whom  they  shall  have  chosen  ” 

and  many  other  privileges  and  rights,  and  their 
fishery’  as  they  had  in  the  time  of  the  lord  the 
^living  our  father  and  in  the  time  of  Henry  hia 
giandiather,  and  also  confirming  their  markets 
and  customs. 

^ It  is,  thoreforc,  manifest  that  they  had  chartered 
lights  and  privileges  as  a governing  body  as  far  back 
as  Henry  I (1100-1135). 

88.  Such  (^lartor  was  rocite.d  in  extenso  and  con- 
fii  mod  by  Charter  granted  by  each  succeeding 
Sovereign  (except  John  and  Edward  I)  down  to 

imitorod  were 

89.  The  Charter  of  12  Edward  II  (1319)  states:  — 

‘‘  Mm'eover,  we,  willing  to  show  fuller  grace 
to  the  same  burge,sses  in  this  behalf,  have 
“ for  us  and  our  heirs,  that 

“ Ti  Pi'®'i®cessore,  burgesses 

ot  that  Borough,  may  not  up  to  now  have  fully 


“ And  that  no  one  of  the  burgesses  of  the 
^ Borough  aforesaid  may  plead,  nor  be  imjileaded, 

without  the  said  Borough,  concerning  any 
“ pleas,  assizes  or  plaints  nor  of  lands  or  tenures 
“ within  the  same  Borough,  or  the  suburb  of  the 
“ same  existing,  nor  of  any  trespasses  or  con- 
“ tracts  within  the  Borough  aforesaid,  or  the 
“ liberty  of  the  same  Borough  made,  and  that 
as  often  as  any  assizes,  juries  or  inquisitions 
shall  require  to  be  taken  upon  tenures  wdthin, 
or  upon  trespasses,  contracts  or  felonies  within 
‘‘  the  same^  Borough  or  liberty  of  the  same  done, 
“ those  assizes,  juries  and  inquisitions  may  in  no 
“ wise  be  carried  out  by  foreigners,  but  by  the 
“ burgesses  of  the  same  Borough,  unless  that 
“ matter  or  that  fact  should  touch  us,  our  heirs 
“ or  our  ministers,  or  the  commonalty  of  the  said 
“ Borough.” 

90.  Edward  IV,  in  1462,  granted  a Charter  which, 
after  reciting  that  of  Richard  II  (1378),  definitely 
created  a Municipal  Corporation  in  these  words;  — 

“ We  . . . do  grant  to  the  aforesaid  bailiffs 

and  burgesses  that  they  and  their  successors, 
‘‘  burgesses  of  the  Borough  aforesaid,  shall  from 
“ henceforth  for  ever  be  one  perpetual  body  of 
“ two  bailiffs  and  one  commonalty  and  a per- 
“ petual  commonalty  in  deed  and  name,  and  shall 
“ have  perpetual  succession  . . . and  shall 

“ be  called  for  ever  the  bailiffs  and  commonalty 
of  the  Borough  of  Colchester;  . . . and 

“ that  they  should  have  a common  seal  for  ever 
“ to  serve  for  the  businesses  of  the  Borouo-h 
“ aforesaid,”  “ 

defined  the  extent  of  their  territorial  jurisdiction, 
established  a Common  Council  (which  was  to  include 
16  burgesses,  four  from  each  ward)  and  empowered 
such  Common  Council  to 

draw  up  and  make  reasonable  ordinances  and 
constitutions  from  time  to  time  foi'  the  public 
“good  of  the  Borough  aforesaid  and  for  the 
“ private  good  of  all  meeting  there,  as  well 
as  for  the  sound  and  wholesome  government  of 
hlie  same  . . .,  and  to  assess  reasonable 

taxes  upon  the  goods  of  all  men  living  within 
“ the  Borough,  liberty  and  precinct  aforesaid  of 
J each  according  to  his  ability  as  well  upon  hie 
rents  as  upon  his  mystery  and  merchandises  or 
“ otherwise  . . 

and  conferred  upon  them  complete  autonomy  to  the 
exclusion  of 

“ Justices,  Escheators,  Sheriffs,  or  other  Officers 
_ or  Ministers  whatsoever  of  us  or  of  our  heirs.” 

This  Charter  makes  the  first  reference  to  Aldermen. 

91.  I he  jireceding  jiaragraph  covers  points  referred 
to  in  ; — 

Mmutes  of  Evidence,  Part  1,  page  5:  Questions 
lO  and  87. 

Minutes  of  Evidence,  Part  I,  page  10:  Para- 
graph  17  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s  statement. 

Minutes  of  Evidence,  Part  I,  page  132:  Question 
oi44  et  seg^. 

Evidence,  Part  I,  page  193  : Appendix 
XXVIl,  paragraph  (2). 

92.  The  Charter  of  Charles  I (1635),  after  a pre- 
amble makng  referenoe  to  “ governing  ” and  “ o-ood 
government”,  declares  the  Borough  to  be  “ a free 
Borough  of  Itself  bounded  by  all  “ its  ancient  and 
former  limits  and  bounds  It  provides  that:  — 

tt  burgesses  of  the  Borough 

aforesaid,  and  the  bailiffs  and  commonalty  of 
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“ the  same  and  their  successors,  may  and  shall  be 
“ in  future  one  body,  corporate  and  politic  in 
“ deed,  fact  and  name  by  the  name  of  the  Mayor 
“ and  Commonalty  of  the  Borough  of  Colchester 
“ in  the  County  of  Essex 

* * * * 

“ And  that  by  the  same  name  they  may  have 
“ perpetual  succession 

* * * * 

“ And  that  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  the 
“ Borough  aforesaid  and  their  successors  may  for 
“ ever  have  a common  seal  to  sei*ve  for  their 
“ causes  and  matters  in  any  way  concerning  the 
“Borough  aforesaid”. 

It  elaborately  prescribes  the  constitution  of  the 
body,  gives  power  to  elect  a High  Steward,  a Re- 
corder, and  a Common  Clerk,  and  granted  the  Mayor 
and  Commonalty  power 

“ To  meet  in  the  Common  Hall  of  the  Borough 
“ and  there  to  have  assemblies,  and  in  those 
“ assemblies  so  had,  to  make,  draw  up,  constitute, 
“ ordain  and  establish  good,  wholesome,  honest, 
“ useful,  necessary  and  reasonaible  laws,  consti- 
“ tutions.  ordinances  and  provisions  according  to 
“ their  sound  discretions  for  the  good  rule  and 
“ government  of  the  Borough,” 
and  power  to  enforce  observance  of  the  same  by 
imprisonment,  fines  and  amercements. 

I call  attention  to  this,  because  it  furnishes  the 
information  desired  by  Question  1145,*  and  because 
it  is  the  ancestor  of  the  power  conferred  by  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Act,  1836,  to  make  byelaws  for 
“ good  rule  and  .government.” 

Seniority  of  Boroughs. 

93.  Winchester  had  its  first  Mayor  in  1185  (5  years 
before  the  City  of  London) ; Carlisle  had  a Mayor  in 
1292 ; and  Folkestone  also  had  a Mayor  in  1368,  and 
has  a complete  list  of  Mayors  from  1647. 

94.  Having  regard  to  the  information  before 
furnished,  I submit  that  there  can  be  no  uncertainty 
as  to  the  seniority  of  the  Boroughs  so  far  as  local 
government  is  concerned. 

Colchester  (like  many  other  ancient  Boroughs)  had  a 
constitution  from  1189  (probably  from  the  time  of 
Henry  I)  and  a legal  corporate  existence  from  1462 
(at  which  date  it  even  had  wards),  whereas  Quarter 
Sessions  were  not  established  until  1337  (vide  Step- 
hen) and  wore  for  many  centuries  Conservators  of 
the  Peace  only. 

In  1462,  when  Edward  IV  granted  the  before- 
mentioned  Charter  there  was  no  local  governing  body 
for  any  County;  the  County  Officers  (Lord  Lieutenant, 

* Ministry  of  Health  (Gibbon),  Q.  IIIS  (I.,  46). 


Sheriff,  and  Justices)  were  the  representatives^  of  the 
King,  to  maintain  the  peace,  administer  justice, 
secure  the  King’s  revenues  and  provide  military  aid. 

It  was  not  till  some  centuries  later  that  the  County 
Justices  exercised  any  semblance  of  local  government, 
as  distinct  from  the  administration  of  justice,  and  it 
is  not  until  1888  that  there  was  an  incorporated  Local 
Authority  for  a County. 

I am  pleased  to  find  that  my  view  is  corroborated 
by  Sir  Ryland  Adkins,  who  has  stated  that  “ in  1888 
there  was  no  County  administration.”* 


{Sir  Bijland  Adkins)  : I fully  appreciate  your  playful 
allusion  to  myself  at  the  end  of  paragraph  94  of 
your  memorandum.  You  will  agree  with  me  that  an 
isolated  extract  taken  away  from  the  context  does 
not  solve  any  question .P  On  the  historical  matter,  I 
only  just  want  to  put  to  you  this  consideration.  You 
agree  with  what  I believe  is  the  general  view  of  the 
historical  position,  that  the  English  Counties  ai'e 
either  tribal  units  like  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cornwall 
and  Cumberland,  or  that  they  appeared  about  the 
Seventh  or  Eighth  Century,  as  areas  round  the  central 
castle  or  stockade  of  a leading  man,  ,and  represented 
areas  which  could  be  controlled,  both  in  the  military 
sense  and  in  the  sense  of  keeping  order,  by  a central 
castle  or  stronghold? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : May  I suggest  that  the 

historical  question  is  rather  far  from  the  matter 
which  we  are  considering?  There  are  other  members 
of  the  Commission,  and  if  this  question  is  started, 
a number  of  us  may  have  a lot  of  questions  to  ask. 

17,437.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I only  just  want  to 
ask  this.  Do  you  not  agree  that  that  being  the  begin- 
ning of  it,  the  gradual  development  of  towns  went  on 
alongside  of  the  responsibilities  still  remaining  in  the 
Counties  for  preserving  order? — No,  I entirely  dis- 
agree, and  I can  give  you  an  instance.  I have  put 
it  very  shortly,  because  some  of  the  early  Chai'ters 
exclude  all  County  jurisdiction  from  the  particular 
town. 

17.428.  That  is  what  I am  saying.  The  responsi- 
bility of  keeping  order  is  on  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity?— Yes. 

17.429.  And  may  I go  further  and  remind  you  that 
some  of  the  towns  went  so  far  as  to  try  to  levy  tolls 
in  all  parts  of  the  County  for  their  own  selfish 
interest? — ^Yes. 

(Chairman)  : If  there  are  no  further  questions  on 
these  paragraphs,  I think  that  concludes  the  examina- 
tion of  this  witness.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  Mr.  Smith,  for  your  interesting  memorandum 
and  evidence. 


SeeQ.  14,443  (IV,  893). 


(The  l¥itness  withdrew.) 
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A. 


POPULATIONS  OP  COUNTIES  AND  COUNTY  BOROUGHS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 
Compiled  fuom  the  Pkeliminaky  Report  on  the  1921  Census. 


Administrative  Counties. 

County  Boroughs. 

Non-County  Boroughs. 

Name. 

(1) 

Populatioiij 

incladiug 

Non- 

Coimty 

Boroughs. 

(2) 

No. 

(3) 

Total 

Population. 

(U 

Per  cent, 
of  total 
Popula- 
tion of 
Geo- 
graphical 
County. 

No. 

(6) 

Under 

30,000. 

(V) 

30,000 

and 

under 

40,000. 

(8) 

40,000 

and 

under 

50,000. 

(9) 

60,000 

and 

over. 

(10) 

Total 

Population. 

(IJ) 

P^r 
cent,  of 
Column 
(2) 

(12) 

1. 

Bedford  

206,478 





3 

1 

1 

1 

106,218 

51-44 

2. 

Berkshire 

202,533 

1 

92,274 

31-29 

6 

6 

— 





63,510 

31 -.35 

3. 

Buckingham 

236,209 

— 

— 

— 

3 

3 

— 





37;i25 

15-71 

4. 

Cambridge 

129,594 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

59,262 

45-72 

6. 

Cheshire 

625,001 

4 

400,422 

39-04 

6 

3 

2 

1 



170,250 

27-23 

6. 

Cornwall 

320,559 

— 

— 

— 

12 

12 

— 





69,950 

21-82 

7. 

Cumberland 

220,437 

1 

62,600 

19-26 

2 

2 

— 





46i016 

20-87 

8. 

Derby 

584,703 

1 

129,836 

18-17 

4 

2 

1 



1 

129;684 

22-17 

9. 

Devon 

440,023 

2 

269,465 

37-98 

10 

9 

1 





96,159 

21-85 

10. 

Dorset 

228,258 

— 

— 

— 

8 

7 

— 

1 



9S;574 

40-99 

n. 

Durham  ... 

943,670 

5 

534,836 

36-17 

4 

2 

1 



1 

1.38,030 

14-62 

12. 

Ely,  Isle  of 

73,778 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 





11,316 

15 -.33 

13. 

Essex 

918,111 

3 

550,230 

37-47 

5 

4 



1 



89,639 

9-76 

14. 

Gloucester 

329,277 

2 

428,391 

56-54 

2 

1 



1 



53,'l48 

16-14 

15. 

Hereford  ... 

113,118 



— 

— 

2 

2 







28,863 

25-51 

16. 

Hertford 

333,236 



— 

— 

4 

3 

— 

1 



96,042 

28-82 

17. 

Huntingdon 

54,748 

— 

— 

— 

3 

3 

— 

— 



9.025 

16-48 

18. 

Kent 

l,ll.s,129 

1 

23,738 

2-07 

19 

8 

8 

2 

1 

472,935 

42-29 

19. 

Lancashire 

1,746,418 

17 

3,181,941 

64-56 

19 

10 

4 

5 



580,997 

33-26 

20. 

Leicester  ... 

260,332 

1 

234,190 

47-35 

1 

1 







26j874 

9-93 

21. 

Lincoln  : — • 
Holland 

85,225 



1 

1 

16,100 

18-88 

22. 

Kesteven 

108,237 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 







28,783 

9,544 

26-59 

23. 

Lindsey... 

260,294 

2 

148,349 

36-3 

1 

1 







3-66 

24. 

London 

— 

— 

— 







. 



25. 

Middlesex... 

1,253,164 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 



— 

3 

216,758 

17-29 

26. 

Monmouth 

358,331 

1 

92,369 

20-49 

2 

2 







14,215 

24,672 

3-96 

27. 

Norfolk  ... 

322,914 

2 

181,363 

35-96 

2 

2 







7-64 

28. 

Northampton 

211,507 

1 

90,923 

30-06 

3 

3 







8j754 

4-13 

29. 

Northumberland . . . 

407,397 

2 

3.38,741 

45-39 

4 

2 

1 

1 



95^420 

23-42 

30. 

Nottingham 

378,476 

1 

262,658 

40-98 

3 

2 



1 



741787 

19-76 

31. 

Oxford  

132,506 

1 

57,052 

30-09 

4 

4 







25,220 

19-03 

32. 

Peterborough, 

Soke  of 

46,954 

1 

1 

35,533 

75-67 

33. 

Rutland  

18,368 

— 

— 

— 

— 









34. 

Shropshire 

242,959 

— 

— 

— 

6 

5 

1 





66,603 

27-41 

35. 

Somerset  ... 

397,034 

1 

68,648 

14-74 

6 

6 







67,194 

16-92 

36. 

Hampshire 

410,223 

3 

.500,110 

54-93 

8 

7 

1 





123,837 

30-18 

37. 

Stafford  ... 

711,003 

6 

638,222 

47-3 

5 

4 

1 





95,883 

13-48 

38. 

Suffolk  ; — 
East 

211,623 

1 

79,383 

27-27 

5 

4 

1 

59,452 

28-09 

39. 

West 

108,982 

— 

— 



2 . 

2 



— 



22,987 

21-09 

40. 

Surrey 

739,500 

1 

190,877 

20-51 

6 

3 

2 



1 

199,621 

26-99 

41. 

Sussex  ; — 
East 

261,253 

3 

270,953 

50-91 

4 

3 

1 

81,598 

31-23 

42. 

West 

195,795 

— 

— 

— 

3 

2 

1 





50i375 

25-72 

43. 

Warwick  ... 

342,449 

2 

1,017,643 

75-36 

5 

4 



1 



116,121 

33-90 

44. 

Westmorland 

65,740 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 



__ 



15^935 

24-23 

45. 

Wight,  Isle  of 

94,697 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 







22'331 

23-58 

46. 

Wiltshire 

292,213 

— 

— 

— 

8 

7 





1 

1031783 

35-51 

47. 

Worcester 

301,120 

2 

104,756 

25-80 

5 

5 





— 

61,176 

20-31 

48. 

York 

Bast  Riding 

173,704 

1 

287,013 

62-29 

3 

3 

37,558 

21-62 

49. 

North  Riding  ... 

326,209 

1 

131,103 

28-73 

4 

3 



1 



86;306 

26-53 

60. 

West  Riding  ... 

1,508,610 

9 

1,673,044 

52-58 

11 

7 

2 

1 

1 

293i452 

19-45 

51. 

York  City... 

— 

1 

84,052 

— 

— 







52. 

Wales 
Anglesey  ... 

51,695 

1 

1 

1,839 

3-55 

53. 

Brecknock... 

61,257 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 







5i649 

16,485 

9-22 

54. 

Cardigan  ... 

61,292 

— 

— 

— 

3 

3 







26-89 

55. 

Carmarthen 

17.5,069 



— 

— 

4 

3 

1 





6li628 

29-49 

56. 

Carnarvon 

131,034 

— 

— 

— 

4 

4 

— 





29,650 

22-62 

57. 

Denbigh  ... 

154,847 

— 

— 

— 

3 

3 







2S;552 

18-43 

58. 

Flint  

106,466 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 







6l302 

5-91 

59. 

Glamorgan 

814,717 

3 

437,984 

34-96 

3 

2 



1 



60,134 

7-38 

60. 

Merioneth... 

45,450 









_ 



61. 

Montgomery 

51,317 

— 

— 

— 

4 

4 





10,784 

21-01 

62. 

Pembroke 

92,056 

— 

— 

— 

3 

3 







26i061 

28-31 

63. 

Radnor 

23,528 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20,818,827 

82 

12,583,166 

— 

253 

193 

28 

21 

11 

4,668,698 

— 
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B. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  NUMBER  OP  COUNTY  COUNCILLORS  IN  BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Table  A. — Distribution  in  1888,  1901,  and  1921. 


— 

Original 
14th  August, 

1888. 

First  alteration : 
13th  February,  1901. 

Second  alteration  ; 
10th  August,  1921. 

Popula- 

tion, 

1881 

Census. 

No.  of 
Coun- 
cillors. 

Average 

Popula- 

tion 

for  each 
Electoral 
Division. 

Popula- 

tion, 

1901 

Census. 

No.  of 
Coun- 
cillors. 

Average 
Popula- 
tion 
for  each 
Electoral 
Division. 

Popula- 

tion, 

1921 

Census. 

No.  of 
Coun- 
cillors. 

A verage 
Popula- 
tion 

for  each 
Electoral 
Division. 

Boroughs : — 

23,960 

7 

3,423 

36,404 

9 

4,045 

57,075 

16 

3,567 

Bedford... 

19,533 

6 

3,255 

35,144 

9 

3,905 

40,242 

11 

3,658 

Dunstable 

4,627 

2 

2,313 

6,437 

2 

3,218 

y,8wy 

2 

4,444 

Remainder  of  County 

101,353 

36 

2,815 

93,722 

37 

2,533 

100,256 

37 

2,709 

149,473 

51 

2,930 

171,707 

57 

3,012 

. 206,462 

66 

3,128 

Table  B.— Distribution  in  November,  1923. 

County  Local  Government  Electors  (Autumn  Register,  1923)  = 95,124.. 

County  Electoral  Divisions  and  Councillors  (1923)  ...  ...  = 66. 


Boroughs  ; — 

Electors. 

County  Councillors. 

Luton 

...  25,814 

= 27-14  per 

cent. 

16 

= 24*24  per 

cent. 

Bedford  ... 

...  18,225 

= 19-16 

11 

= 16-67 

55 

Dunstable 

...  4,029 

= 4-23 

2 

- 3-03 

55 

48,068 

= 50-53 

29 

= 43-94 

55 

Rest  of  County 

...  47,056 

= 49-47 

55 

37 

- 56-06 

55 

95,124 

= 100 

55 

66 

= 100 

55 
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c. 

STATISTICS  RELATING  TO  THE  COUNTY  OF  BEDFORD  AND  THE  BOROUGH  OF  LUTON. 

(As  AGREED  between  THE  CoUNTY  ACCOUNTANT  AND  THE  BOROUGII  TREASURER.) 

1913-14.  1921-22. 

1.  Assessable  Value  (County  Rate  Basis)  ; — £ £ 

(а)  County  1,057,890  

(б)  Luton...  ...  ...  ...  •••  256,810  ...  ...  316,J.-32 

(c)  Percentage  of  (6)  to  (a)  24'28  per  cent 27’44  per  cent. 

[Voie.— The  figures  for  1921-22  are  considerably  altered  in  the  latest  County  Rate  Basis  of  November,  1923. 

See  paragraph  20.] 

2.  Mileage  oe  Main  Roads  : — M.  F.  C. 

(a)  County  783  6 5} 

(J)  Luton...  ...  ...  ...  .■•  •••  16  2 0 

(c)  Percentage  of  (b)  to  (a)  ...  ...  ...  2'083  per  cent. 

3.  County  Rate  levied  in  Luton 

(а)  General 

(б)  Special 

(o)  Higher  Education  ... 


s.  d, 
1 2 
0 3 
0 05 


M.  F.  C. 

785  G'  25 
16  2 6 
2'078  per  cent. 

s.  d. 

2 9f 
0 41 
0 2i 


1 55 


3 41- 
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4.  Total  Amount  paid  to  County  by  Luton  pkom  Rate 

LEVIED  AS  ABOVE 

1913-14. 

£ 

18,992 

1921-22. 

£ 

53,330 



>. 

-A„ 

— 

— 

5.  Total  County  Expenditure  on  Roads,  &c. 
General  County  Account  : — 

Gross. 

Deduct 
Income* 
except  from 
Rates. 

Net. 

Gross. 

Deduct 
Income* 
except  from 
Rates. 

Net. 

(а)  Main  Roads  and  Bridges  ... 

(б)  Other  Roads  and  Bridges  ... 

£ 

78,252 

8,429 

£ 

5,906 

£ 

- 72,346 
8,429 

£ 

170,730 

12,286 

£ 

48,110 

£ 

122,620 

12,286 

86,681 

5,906 

80,775 

183,016 

48,110 

134,906 

6.  Proportion  of  No.  5 (Net  Expenditure)  which 
was  provided  by  liUTON,  calculated  on  Assess- 
able Value  TO  County  Rate, sub  ject  to  N ote*abo  ve 

£ 

19,612 

£ 

37,018 

7.  Amount  received  prom  County  Council  foe 

(a)  Main  Road.s  ... 

(b)  Other  Roads  ... 

£ 

4,766 

1,811 

£ 

15,353 

6,457 

6,576 

21,810 

8.  Difference  between  Nos.  6 and  7,  being  Excess 
Amount  provided  by  Luton  over  sum  received 
FROM  County  Council 

£ 

13,036 

£ 

15,208 

9.  Loan  Debt  of  County  at  31st  March,  1922,  foe  pur- 
poses IN  respect  of  which  Luton  contributes  ... 

- 

71,375 

culturaTRatcs^V^SgrwS  Exchequer  Contrihution  Account  and  grant  under  the  Agri 
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D. 


SUGGESTED  MNRG^^  POLICE  FORCES  OP  NON-COUNTY  BOROUGHS  IN  THOSE  OF 
COUNTIES  IN  WHICH  SUCH  BOROUGHS  ARE  RESPECTIVELY  SITUATED. 


THE 


CASi!]  OF  THF  Non-County  Boroughs  concerned, 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER- 
SECRETARY OP  iState  for  the  Home  Department 
ON  THE  16th  June,  1920.  ' 

1.  ihero  are  59  Non-Oounty  Boroughs  in  England, 
and  AVales  wit-h  separate  police  forces,  two  whereof, 
AViiulsorf  and  Louth,  have  recently  decided  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  County  Authorities  for  the 
merger  of  their  forces  in  the  County  forces. 

2.  The  following  Schedule  shows  the  population  of 
suoh  59  towns  at  the  last  Census,  and  as  at  prosenh 
estimated  (according  to  the  Registrar  General’s 
Returns),  and  the  strength  > of  their  respective 
forces : — 


1 Note,  Windsor  subsoquontly  declined  to  consolidate. 


Population. 

No. 

Town. 

1911 

Present 

esti- 

mated. 

Strength 
of  Force. 

Census. 

1 

Cambridge  ... 

55,812 

60,261 

87 

1 

2 

Hove  

42,173 

46,500 

74 

3 

Doncaster  ... 

30,516 

53,194 

74 

4 

Dover 

43,645 

40,471 

68' 

5 

Scarborough 

37,201 

40,000 

67 

6 

Colchester  ... 

43,452 

51,359 

65 

r 5 

7 

T unbridge  Wells  ... 

35,697 

36,188 

64 

8 

Luton 

49,978 

57,000 

60  J 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 
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Population. 

No. 

Town. 

1911 

Census. 

Present 

esti- 

mated. 

Strength 
of  Force. 

9 

Ramsgate  ... 

29,603 

30,000 

57] 

10 

Maidstone  ... 

35,475 

34,530 

56 

11 

Margate 

27,085 

30,000 

56 

12 

Bedford  

39,185 

42,000 

■64 

13 

Ashton -under-Lyne 

45,172 

42,067 

51 

9 

14 

Chesterfield 

37,406 

40,278 

61 

15 

Folkestone  ... 

33,502 

33,061 

51 

16 

Rochester  ... 

31,384 

33,449 

51 

17 

Gravesend  ... 

28,115 

30,000 

50  J 

18 

Lancaster  ... 

41,410 

39,425 

49] 

19 

Accrington... 

45,029 

45,000 

47 

20  . 

Leamington 

■26,713 

29,498 

45 

21 

Shrewsbury 

29,389 

31,324 

44 

7 

22 

Hereford  ... 

22,568 

24,989 

42 

23 

Macclesfield 

34,797 

33,211 

40 

24 

Reigate 

28,502 

27,916 

40  J 

25 

Peterborough 

33,574 

34,814 

39] 

26 

Hyde  

33,437 

34,042 

39 

27 

Kidderminster 

27,544 

27,544 

36 

28 

Winchester... 

23,378 

25,329 

36 

29’» 

Weymouth... 

22,324 

23,000 

35 

9 

30 

St.  Albans  ... 

18,133 

25,000 

35 

31 

Stalybridge 

26,513 

■ 27,150 

34 

32 

Guildford  ... 

23,820 

26,000 

32 

33 

Glossop  

21,688 

20,875 

32, 

34 

Salisbury  ... 

21,217 

23,316 

29] 

35 

Bacup 

22,318 

21,442 

28 

36 

Hartlepool  ... 

20,615 

20,100 

26 

37 

High  Wycombe  ... 

20,387 

21,636 

25 

38 

Grantham  ... 

20,070 

23,500 

24 

39* 

Durham 

17,550 

17,550 

24 

40 

Boston 

16,673 

15,585 

24 

M3 

41 

King’s  Lynn 

20,201 

20,000 

23 

42 

Newcastle  - under  - 
Lyme. 

20,201 

20,201 

23 

43 

Neath 

17,586 

19,500 

23 

44 

Windsor 

12,681 

12,506 

23 

45 

Bridgwater 

16,802 

15,000 

20 

46 

Newark  

16,408 

17,000 

20. 

47 

Beverley 

13,654 

14,000 

19' 

48 

Kendal 

14,033 

14,322 

18 

49 

Penzance 

13,478 

13,741 

16 

50 

Banbury  

13,458 

13,991 

16 

5U 

Barnstaple  ... 

14,485 

14,600 

15 

52 

Clitheroe  ... 

12,500 

13,000 

15 

53* 

Berwick  

13,075 

13,075 

15 

1>13 

54* 

Ryde 

10,608 

10,608 

15 

55* 

Truro  

11,325 

11,325 

13 

56 

Oongleton  ... 

11,309 

11,790 

12 

57 

Carmarthen 

10,221 

10,221 

12 

58 

Tiverton  

10,205 

9,469 

11 

59’* 

Louth  

9,880 

10,000 

11 

* (a)  According  to  the  subsequent  Reports  of  H.M.  Inspector 
of  Constabulary,  up  to  and  including  the  year  ended 
29th  September,  1923,  the  forces  of  Weymouth  (29), 
Durham  (39),  Barnstaple  (51),  Berwick  (53),  Ryde 
(54),  Truro  (56)  and  Louth  (59)  have  ceased  to  e.-dst 
separately,  and  presumably  have  been  consolidated 
with  the  County  forces.  The  total  number  is  thus 
reduced  to  52. 

(5)  Counties  do  not  appear  to  be  any  more  inclined  than 
Boroughs  to  consolidation.  The  Report  for  the  year 
ended  29th  September,  1922,  states  (page  3)  : — 

“ The  retirement  of  the  Chief  Constable  of 
Radnorshire  gave  the  Police  Authorities  of  that 
County  and  Breconshire  an  opportunity  of  uniting 
their  forces,  if  not  by  consolidation,  at  all  events 
by  putting  them  under  the  orders  of  one  Chief 
Constable,  an  arrangement  which  would  not  only 
have  produced  economy,  but  would  have  been 
advantageous  in  other  wajs.  The  proposal,  however, 
did  not  appeal  to  either  Authority.” 

Radnorshire’s  population  is  23,528,  strength  of  force 
22 ; and  Breconshire’s  population  is  61,267,  and 
strength  64. 


3.  A meeting  of  representatives  of  sueb.  Boroughs 
was  held  in  London  on  29th  March,  1920,  when 
delegates  from  38  Boroughs  were  present,  and  after 
consideration  and  discussion  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Police  Service,  Part  ll,  paaia- 
graphs  100  to  106,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed : . — • 

“ That  this  meeting  of  representatives  of  Noii- 
“ County  Boroughs  with  separate  police  forces 
“ strongly  objects  to  the  adoption  of  the  recom- 
“ mendation  of  the  Committee  on  Police  Service 
“ that  all  existing  separate  forces  in  Non-County 
“ Boroughs  should  be  merged  in  the  County 
“ forces  on  terms  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
“of  State,” 

and  it  was  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  be  asked  to  receive  a deputation  consisting  of 
a representative  from  each  Borough,  and  the  Member 
of  Parliament  for  the  constituency  whihh  includes  the 
Borough. 

4.  The  Committee  on  the  Police  Service  state,  in 
paragraph  101,  that  the  principal  reasons  which  were 
urged  upon  them  for  the  abolition  of  the  small 
Borough  forces  were ; — 

(1)  “ That  expense  would  be  saved,  particularly 

“in  buildings  and  cost  of  administration; 

(2)  “ There  would  be  gain  in  efficiency,  due  to 

“improved  facilities  for  recruiting  and 
“ training  and  the  wider  experience  open 
“ to  the  police  in  the  larger  forces; 

(3)  “ Better  opportunities  for  promotion  and  for 

“ transferring  a man  in  his  own  interests 
“ (e.g.,  if  he  has  made  some  mistake); 

(4)  “ Better  facilities  for  reinforcing  the  police 

“in  the  Boroughs  in  case  of  emergency; 
“ and 

(5)  “ Less  risk  of  undue  influence  and  personal 

“ questions  prejudicing  discipline  and  inter- 
“ fering  with  the  impartial  execution  of 
“ the  duties  of  the  police.” 

and,  in  paragraph  103,  that:  — 

“ Certain  economies,  particularly  in  buildings 
“ and  expenses  of  administration,  could  no  doubt 
“ he  secured  by  merging  the  small  Borough 
“ forces,  but  the  question  of  some  slight  financial 
“ saving  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  the  principal 
“ consideration.  In  our  view  the  questio!i 
“ wibether  the  standard  of  police  work  and 
“ administration  will  be  improved  is  much  more 
“ important,  and  on  this  point  we  agree  with  the 
“ witnesses  who  urged  the  great  advantages  of 
“ larger  units  of  administration.  It  is  obvious 
“ that  the  existence  of  the  numerous  small  forces 
“ to  which  we  have  drawn  attention  greatly  com- 
“ plicates  the  police  administration  of  the  counti'y 
“ in  many  ways;  it  increases  the  difficulty  of 
“ securing  the  standardisation  of  the  conditions 
“ of  service,  training  and.  working  methods  of 
“ the  police,  to  which  we  attach  the  greatest 
“ possible  importance;  and,  though  there  may  be 
“ exceptions  to  tbe  rule,  there  can  he  no  doubt 
“ that  on  the  whole  the  risk  of  undue  influence 
“ and  other  abuses  occurring  is  greater  in  the 
“ small  forces  than  in  the  large  oity  forces.  For 
“ these  reasons  we  strongly  recommend  that  the 
“ email  Borough  forces  should  be  merged  in  the 
“ County  forces,  and  that,  with  a view  to  the 
“ better  carrying  into  effect  of  our  other  recoin- 
“ mendations,  the  necessary  measures  should  be 
“ taken  at  the  earliest  possible  date.” 
and,  in  paragraph  105,  recommend:  — 

“ that  in  England  and  Wales  all  existing  separa.to 
“ forces  in  Non-County  Boroughs  should  he 
“ merged  in  the  County  forces  (on  terms  to  be 
“ approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State),  that  no 
“ new  force  should  he  established  in  any  Non- 

“ County  Borough In  Scotland,  we 

“ recommend  that  all  separate  police  forces  in 
“ Burghs  with  less  than  60,000  population  should 
“ be  merged  in  the  County  forces.” 
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5.  At  tlio  request  of  a lueeting  of  representatives  of 
the  before-mentioned  Boroughs,  held  on  30th  May, 
1919,  the  Town  Clerk  of  Luton  attended  before  the 
Committee  on  5th  June,  1919,  and  gave  full  evidence 
as  to  the  views  of  the  Boroughs  affected,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  pressed  to  give  special  considera- 
tion to  such  evidence. 

6.  At  the  outset  the  Boroughs  claim  : — 

That  there  .are  24  County  farces  in  Great 
Britain  with  a strength  under  60,  and  in 
view  of  the  closer  resemblance  in  police 
administration  between  County  .and  County 
than  between  County  and  Borough,  it 
would  be  more  logical  compulsorily  to 
merge  or  combine  these  County  forces 
before  taking  such  action  in  regard  to  the 
Boroughs ; 

(2)  That  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  sound 
reason  why  Scotch  Burghs  with,  60,000 
population  should  he  excluded  from  the 
“ merger  ” recommendation,  when  English 
Boroughs  with  a greater  population  are 
embraced. 

7.  — (1)  Police  forces  have  usually  been  dealt  with 
on  the  basis  of  population,  viz : — 

(a)  The  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882, 
section  216,  prohibits  the  establishment  of 
a new  separate  police  force  in  a Borough 
unless  it  has  a population  of  20,000  or 
upwards ; 

(l>)  The  Local  Government  (England  and  Wales) 
Act,  1888,  section  39,  abolished  police 
forces  in  Boroughs  which  had  less  than 
10,000  population  at  the  1881  Census; 

(c)  The  strength  of  a force  is  regulated  according 
to  the  population; 

ami  the  Boroughs  therefore  fail  to  comprehend'  why 
the  suggested  merger  should  operate  in  Non^Oounty 
Boroughs,  four  of  which,  -vaz.  : Cambridge,  Colchester, 
Doncaster  and  Luton,  are,  by  present  population, 
more  than  fully  qualified  to  become  County  Boroughs, 
whereas  several  County  Boroughs  (Canterbury, 
Chesteaq  Eastbourne,  Exeter,  Great  Yarmouth, 
Oxford  and  Worcester)  have  equal  or  lesser  popula- 
tions; and  Dudley,  with  a Census  population  of 
51,092,  has  been  permitted  to  establish  a separate 
force  as  from  1st  April,  1920. 

(2)  It  is  contended  by  the  Boroughs  concerned  that 
the  merger  (if  any)  should  be  .on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion, and  not  according  to  the  classification  of  County 
Borough  or  Non-County  Borough,  which  has  no 
relation  w>hatever  to  the  subject;  and  that,  in  any 
case,  merger  would  augment  and  accentuate  a 
continuous,  oppressive,  and  ever-growing  grievance 
which  Non-County  Boroughs  (many  very  ancient) 
already  have  owing  to  the  constant  extension  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  County  Councils  'to  the  great  detriment 
of  such  Boroughs,  whose  interests  do  not  receive  from 
those  Councils  the  consideration  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  having  regard  to  the  large  proportion  of  the 
County  expenditure  wliich  they  bear,  without,  in 
many  cases  having  correspondingly  proportionate 
rep'rosentation  on  the  County  Councils,  or  receiving 
compensating  financial  or  administrative  return  or 
advantage. 

(3)  It  is  urged  that  no  steps  should  be  taken  in 
the  matter  until  after  the  result  of  the  Census  of 
1921  has  been  ascertained. 

8.  On  the  whole  it  will  be  found  that  the  cost  per 
constable  in  the  Boroughs  concerned  is  less  than  in 
the  Counties.  The  Committee  admit  that  the  ques- 
tion of  some  slight  financial  saving  is  not,  in  their 
opinion,  the  principal  consideration,  and,  therefore, 
it  is  not  proposed  to  pursue  this  aspect  of  the 
question.  The  Borough  of  Windsor  is,  under  com- 
pulsion, entering  into  an  agreement  with  the 
County  of  Borlis  'to  take  over  the  Borough  force,  and 
the  County  have  stipulated  that  the  Borough  shall 


defray  the  actual  cost  of  the  portion  of  the  force 
pro'vided  for  the  Borough,  which  will  consequently 
not  obtain  any  financial  benefit  thereunder. 

9.  The  Boroughs  concerned  .are  at  variance  with 
the  Committee  in  regard  to  the  advantages  which 
they  state  would  result  from  the  merger  of  the 
smaller  forces,  .and  present  'the  following  observa- 
tions on  the  points  specified  by  .the  Committee ; _ 

(1)  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  existence  of  the 

numerous  small  forces  complicates  the 
police  administration  of  the  country. 
There  has  not  been  any  peculiarity  in 
regard  to  preventing,  detecting,  or 
punishing  crime  in  the  smaller 

Boroughs,  and  it  is  claimed  that  there 
are  features  of  the  existing  system  which 
are  beneficial  to  the  community,  because, 
•amon.g  other  things,  the  members  of  the 
forces  spend  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives  in  .their  respective  areas,  and  have 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  inhabi- 
tants and  the  needs  of  their  towns. 

(2)  As  the  pay  and  conditions  .of  service  of  the 

forces  have  now  been  standardised  for 
the  whole  country  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  retention  of  sm.aller  forces  can  have 
any  appreciable  bearing  on  -bhis  question. 

(3)  With  regard  to  the  Committee’s  statement 

that  the  existence  of  the  small  forces  in- 
creases the  difficulty  of  securing  the 
standardisation  of  the  training  and 

working  methods  of  the  police  (to  which 
they  .attach  the  greatest  possible  im- 
portance) it  is  claimed  'that  the  training 
and  working  methods  of  smaller  forces  are 
■at  least  equal,  and  in  some  cases  superior, 
to  those  of  .the  County  forces,  and  that 
merger  would  not  he  productive  of 
greater  efficiency  in  these  matters,  as  the 
existing  personnel  would  continue. 

(4)  It  is  urged  that  there  is  no  foundation  or 

justifioation  for  the  Committee’s  observa- 
tion that  on  the  whole  'the  risk  of  undue 
influence,  and  other  abuses  occurring  is 
grea,ter  in  the  smaller  forces.  This  con- 
clusion is  entirely  disputed,  and  it ' is  a 
well-known  fact  that  in  smaller  communi- 
ties, abuses  or  undue  influence  are  less 
likely  to  exist  or  develop  beoa'use  of  the 
closer  knowledge  which  a smaller  com- 
munity has  of  what  is  going  on  around  it, 
and  more  publicity  is  given  to  matters  of 
a minor  character.  The  fear  of  public 
opinion  is  greater  than  fear  of  a superior 
officer,  who  may  be  many  miles  away. 

10.  It  is  contended  that  the  merger  of  the  smaller 
forces  would  not  promote  greater  efficiency  .as: 

(1)  In  most  cases  the  seat  of  control  would  be 

at  a town  a considerable  distance  away. 

(2)  The  force  would,  it  is  assumed,  be  placed 

under  the  supervis.ion  of  a Superintendent, 
who,  however  capable,  is  a subordinate 
officer  'ivhose  power  is  so  restricted,  that  in 
any  event  or  case  other  than  ordinary 
routine,  he  has  to  obtain  instructions  from 
the  Chief  Constable  before  acting. 

(3)  Boroughs  almost  invariably  appoint  as  Chief 

Co.nstable  an  officer  who  has  served  in 
Borough  police  forces,  and  gained  practical 
administrative  experience  and  direct 
knowledge  of  the  needs  and  difficulties  of  a 
town;  and  has  an  adequate  acquaintance 
"with  the  law  affecting  his  duties;  and  it 
is  asserted  that  these  officers  have  proved, 
by  their  service,  that  they  are  fully  com- 
petent to  perform  their  duties  most 
efficiently. 

(4)  A Superintendent  of  a County  police  force, 

except  in  a few  isolated  cases,  is  rarely  a 
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man  who  has  the  special  experience  of 
competency  required  for  an  urhan  popula- 
tion. 

(5)  The  duty  in  towns,  especially  in  industrial 

towns,  is  entirely  different  in  character 
from  that  to  be  performed  in  a County, 
and  it  is  esential  that  the  members  of  the 
force  should  be  fully  acquainted  with  the 
habits,  needs  and  possible  eccentricities 
and  susceptibilities  of  the  inhabitants. 

(6)  The  best  men  generally  seek  to  enter  a 

Borough  force  because  it  is  more  attractive 
in  many  ways,  and  there  is  a greater 
opportunity  of  the  recognition  of  meri- 
torious service  'and  promotion;  and  better 
facilities  exist  for  the  education  and 
subsequent  employment  of  their  children. 

(7)  Borough  police  'officers  a'le  better  placed  in 

that  they  are,  at  any  rate  in  the  forces  of 
moderate  size,  more  or  less  under  observa- 
tion of  the  Watch  Committee,  and  the 
constant  supervision  of  their  Chief,  who  is 
consequently  able  to  exercise  a mo-re  careful 
control  and  scrutiny,  inspire  ambition,  and 
induce  the  men  to  improve  their  educa- 
tion ; and  more  particularly  to  teach  them 
how  to  present  their  reports,  get  up  their 
. cases,  and  give  evidence. 

(8)  The  'Chief  Constable  of  a Non-County  Borough 

with  a separate  force  almost  invariably 
attends  the  Police  Court,  and  offenders 
are  generally  more  expeditiously  brought 
before  the  Court,  because  there  is  no  delay 
in  referring  to  a superior  officer  at  a 
distance,  and  the  interests  of  the  accused 
are  therefore  better  protected. 

(9)  In  cases  of  difficulty  the  Chief  Constable  has 

always  the  ladvantage  of  consulting  and 
obtaining  the  advice  of  the  Town  Clerk, 
who  is  usually  the  prosecuting  solicitor. 

(10)  When  necessity  requires  it,  the  Watch  Co'm- 

mittee  can  meet  at  very  short  notice  and 
share,  or  relieve,  the  Chief  Constable  from 
responsibility;  and,  in  case  of  emergency, 
the  Mayor,  the  Chairman  of  the  Watch 
Committee  and  the  Town  Clerk  can  be 
promptly  consulted  by  the  'Chief  Constable. 

(11)  The  Watch  Committee  is  a powerful 

“ buffer  ” between  the  Chief  'Constable  and 
the  force  in  cases  of  need,  and  is  subject 
to  the  To'wn  Council’s  control  in  regard  to 
expenditure.  'Standing  Joint  Committees 
only  meet  quarterly  in  most  Counties,  and 
a County  force  is,  in  effect,  solely 

governed  (and  in  -a  sense  autocratically)  'by 
the  Chief  'Constable. 

11.  In  most  of  the  Non-County  Boroughs  the  Chief 
Constables  hold  various  subsidiary  offices  under  the 
Town  Council  such  as : — 

Chief  Officer  of  Fire  Brigade, 

Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

,,  under  Petroleum  Acts, 

,,  ,,  Explosives  Acts, 

,,  ,,  Diseases  of  Animals  Acts, 

,,  of  Common  Lodging  Houses; 

and  the  Council  thus  obtains  the  benefit  of  an  experi- 
enced and  reliable  officer  to  perform  the  duties,  at  a 


small  cost,  which  would  be  considerably  and  unneces- 
sarily augmen'ted  if  they  had  to  be  replaced  by  other 
capable  whole  or  part-time  officers. 

12.  The  adoption  of  the  portion  of  the  Committee’s 
recommendation  “ that  no  new  force  should  be  estab- 
lished in  any  Non-County  Borough  ” would  create  a 
serious  injustice.  As  before  mentioned,  four  Non- 
County  Boroughs  have  present  populations  which 
exceed  those  of  seven  County  Boroughs,  and  Chester- 
field will,  in  November  next,  have,  by  extension,  a 
population  of  61,000;  and  as  many  Non-County 
Boroughs  are  still  progressing  and  expanding  and 
likely  to  continue  rapidly  to  develop  in  the  near 
future,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  why  they  should 
be  debarred  from  retaining,  or  est.ablishing,  their  own 
police  forces  when  some  will,  by  population  and  ra"te- 
able  value,  be  larger  units  than  many  County 
Borouglis. 

Owing  to  the  strong  opposition  which  is  being 
manifested  to  the  creation  of  m'ore  County  Boroughs, 
Non-County  Boroughs  which  are  qualified,  by  popula- 
tion, to  become  County  Boroughs  will  be  further 
handicapped  in  their  democratic  desire  to  govern 
their  own  areas  to  the  greatest  possible  ex'tent. 

13.  Many  of  the  Non-County  Boroughs  have  sepa- 
rate Commissions  of  the  Peace,  and  some  have  their 
own  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  it  is  submitted 
that  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  crime  should 
go  as  far  as  possible  hand  in  band. 

14.  Boroughs  which  are  competent  to  undertake — as 
well  as  other  important  duties — the  important  work 
of  providing  elementary  education,  and,  at  the 
request  and  on  'behalf  of  the  Government,  large  and 
expensive  housing  schemes,  involving  the  imposition 
of  a very  heavy  debt  on  their  district,  ought  to  be 
deemed  capable  of  maintaining  their  police  forces, 
especially  as  they  have  invariably  received  the 
Certificate  of  Efficiency. 

15.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Committee’s  -terms 
of  reference  do  not  appear  to  empower  them  to  deal 
with  any  question  of  merger,  it  is  submitted,  with 
great  respect,  that  such  question  should  not  be  dealt 
with  en  hloc  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  that  the 
case  of  each  Borough  which  wishes  to  retain  its  force 
should  be  separately  investigated,  and,  if  necessary,  at 
a Local  Public  Inquiry,  so  as  to  afford  the  Borough 
an  opportunity  of  offering  specific  evidence  such  as 
could  not  be  given  before  the  Committee  by  one 
general  witness  on  behalf  of  all  the  Boroughs. 

16.  The  Boroughs  concerned  press  upon  the  Home 
Secretary  the  view  that  there  is  no  justifiable  ground 
for  adopting  the  recommendation,  and  that  it  would 
be  an  undemocratic  and  retrograde  step,  and,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  developing  towns,  work  un- 
fairly, and  continue  the  humiliation  of  the  Boroughs, 
by  expanding  the  dominion  of  Counties  and  decreasing 
the  powers  of  towns,  the  Councils  of  which  are  much 
better  judges  of  the  necessities  of  their  districts,  and 
have  efficiently  and  diligently,  and  with  pride  and 
much  self  sacrifice,  contributed  their  full  quota  to 
the  important  anj  exacting  work  of  local  government. 
They  feel  that  the  proposal  now  made  is  a poor 
requital  for  the  manifold  and  exceptional  duties  they 
zealously  and  successfully  undertook  during  the  war, 
at  the  request,  in  many  instances,  of  Ministers  of 
Sta-te  and  Government  Departments,  who  wea-e  ever 
ready,  when  in  difficulty,  to  -appeal  to  Local 
Authorities  for  assistance  which  was  unhesitatingly 
rendered. 
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Mr.  Eustace  Joy,  called  and  examined. 


17,430.  (Chairman) : I see,  Mr.  Joy,  that  you  have 
provided  u.s  with  a very  convenient  map.  We  will 
take  your  evidence  paragraph  by  paragraph  as  read, 
as,  we  have  done  hitherto,  and  you  can  just  enlarge 
on  the  paragraphs,  if  you  wish,  or  we  will  ask  any 
(piestions  that  occur  to  us.P — Yes. 

COUNTY  COUNCILS  ASSOCIATION. 

CREATION  AND  EXTENSION  OF  COUNTY 
BOROUGHS. 

Memorandum  of  Evidence  by  Mr.  Eustace  Joy. 


.1.  I am  the  Clerk  of  the  Staffordshire  County 
Council,  and  have  held  that  appointment  for  17  years. 

Geographical  County. 

2.  'I'he  geographical  County  of  Stafford  is  divided 
into  practically  two  centres  of  population,  i.e.,  the 
north  and  the  south,  with  a large  agricultural  area  in 
tlio  centre,  in  which  is  situated  the  Borough  and 
County  town  of  Stafford. 

In  tho  north  there  is  the  County  Borough  of  Stoke- 
on-Trent,  whose  principal  trade  is  pottery  manufac- 
ture. There  are  also  some  small  populous  urban  areas 
adjoining  or  near  thereto  where  the  chief  industries 
are  coal  and  iron. 

The  south  of  the  County,  extending  from  Wolver- 
hampton to  Birmingham  and  touching  on  one  side  the 
County  Borough  of  Dudley  in  Worcestershire,  is 
principally  made  up  of  a number  of  urban  areas, 
including  County  and  Municipal  Boroughs  and  large 
and  small  Urban  Districts.  The  coal,  iron  and  steel 
industries  ai's  probably  the  largest,  but  a good  number 
of  other  large  industries  exist  throughout  the  area. 

The  Borough  of  Stafford  has  as  its  chief  trades  the 
hoot  and  shoe  industry  and  the  manufacture  of 
electrical  equipment. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  County  is  the  County 
Borough  of  Burton-upon-Trent,  noted  largely  for  its 
breweries,  and  lying  somewhat  on  the  south-east  of 
Stafford  is  the  Cannock  Chase  coalfield,  extending 
nearly  up  to  Walsall  on  one  side  and  Wolverhampton 
on  the  other. 

3.  At  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1888;  the  geographical  County  com-. 
prised  four  County  Boroughs  with  the  following  popu- 
lations and  values,  viz.:  — 


Population 

Rateable 

in  1891. 

Value,  1891. 

Hanley  ... 

54,946 

18.3,676 

Walsall 

71,789 

194,463 

West  Bromwich 

59,474 

199,376 

Wolverhampton 

82,662 

283,107 

268,871 

860,622 

and  the  following 
Non  - County 
Boroughs  : — 

Biu’slem 

31,999 

99,466 

Burton-upon-Trent  ... 

46,047 

236,803 

Lichfield 

7,864 

35,267 

Longton 

34,327 

92,734 

Newcastle-under-Lyme 

18,452 

50,179 

Stafford 

20,270 

63,700 

Stoke-upon-Trent 

24,027 

71,888 

Tamworth 

6,614 

16,630 

Weduesbnry  ... 

25,347 

83,763 

214,947 

750,430 

together  with  2G 

Urban  and  22 

Rural  Sanitary 

Districts  ... 

611,278 

2,662,008 

Total  Geographical 

County  ...  ... 

1,095,096 

£4,273,060 

17,431.  ((Uiainnaii) : In  paragraph  1 you  s.ay  that 
,vou  are  the  Clerk  of  the  Staffordshire  County  Council. 


Paragraph  2 you  illustrate,  I think,  very  well  in  the 
map  that  I have  referred  to,  which  shows  how  the 
County  is  divided? — Yes. 

17.432.  Then  in  paragraph  3 you  say  that  there  are 
four  County  Boroughs.? — ^Yes. 

17.433.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : May  I call  attention, 
in  connection  with  that,  to  your  figures  in  paragraph 
3?  It  is  not  the  same  date,  I know,  but  those  are 
figures  which  are  all  contemporary,  and  I have  not 
been  able  to  get  comparisons  from  your  other  figures. 
They  do  not  happen  to  be,  two  or  three  of  them, 
contemporary ; they  are  at  different  dates.  I am  just 
taking  these  two  for  a basis.  You  are  speaking  there 
of  the  richer  areas  being  withdrawn  from  tho  County. 
Now  here  I see  that  the  first  four,  which  were  the 
original  four  County  Boroughs,  had  a population  in 
1891  of  268,000  odd,  and  a rateable  value  of  £860,000 
odd,  which  is  a rateable  value  per  head  of  approxi- 
mately £3  4s.  ? — Y'es. 

17.434.  Then  I come  to  the  Non-^County  Boroughs 
which  at  that  time  were  within  the  County.  They 
had  a population  of  214,000  odd  and  a rateable  value 
of  £750,000  odd,  which  is  a rateable  value  per  head 
of  £3  10s.  P — I take  those  figures  as  being  so.  It 
seems,  looking  at  them  casually,  that  they  are  about 
in  the  same  proportion. 

17.436.  I think  you  may  take  that  from  me : £3  4s. 
and  £3  10s.  P— Yes 

317.436,  The  remainder  of  the  County  had  611,000 
population  and  £2,662,000  rateable  value,  which  comes 
out  at  £4  7s.  per  head? — Yes. 

17.437.  I know  that  it  is  subject  to  this  qualifica- 
tion, that  ]f  we  are  to  take  rateable  value  per  head 
as  a measure  of  the  wealth,  the  richest  part  of  the 
County  is  the  Rural  Districts  and  the  smaller  Urban 
Districts,  and  the  poorest  part  the  County  Boroughs  ? 
— Yes,  but  you  must  remember  that  these  County 
Boroughs  themselves  chose  to  be  exempted  from  the 
Act. 

17.438.  I am  just  taking  it  for  the  moment;  we  will 
go  into  the  question  later  as  to  what  the  rateable 
value  i.",  of  the  County  Boroughs  that  have  been 
constituted  since? — Yes. 

17.439.  Now  if  I might  go  back  for  a moment  to 
the  map,  just  to  get  it  on  the  notes,  I see  here  that 
the  County  Boroughs,  taking  them  in  order  as  they 
stand  on  the  map,  are  these : Stoke-on-Trent,  which 
is  of  course  in  what  is  commonly  called  the  Potteries 
Federation,  is  well  in  the  north  of  the  County? — ^Yes. 

17.440.  Very  near  the  edge  of  the  County  at  one  . 
end.? — Yes. 

17.441.  Then  the  County  Borough  of  Burton-on- 
Trent  is  at  the  extreme  east  of  the  County? — Yes. 

17.442.  Then  there  is  a group  of  County  Boroughs 
down  at  the.  south  end,  which  is  on  the  edge.  But 
you  have  not  shown  Birmingham  here? — ^Birmingham 
is  not  in  the  County;  it  is  in  Warwickshire. 

17.443.  Of  course,  part  of  that  came  out  of  Stafford- 
shire? This  is  a map,  I take  it,  of  things  as  they 
stand  at  pre.seiit? — Just  as  it  stands  at  present. 

17,44-4.  (Col.  Williams) : Does  this  show  the  names 
of  Parishes  or  Urban  or  Rural  Districts,  dr  w^hat? — 
These  are  all  Parishes.  Of  course  some  of  them  are 
Urban  Districts. 

17.445.  But  primarily  they  are  Parishes? — 
Primarily  they  are  Parishes. 

17.446.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : All  I wanted  to  put  to 
you,  without  arguing  it  or  suggesting  any  inference 
from  it,  is  that  the  areas  which  have  been  taken  from 
the  Counties  and  made  into  County  Boroughs  are  in 
three  positions,  all  of  which  are  near  the  edge  of 
the  County,  and  that  the  great  mass  of  the  County 
remains  continuous? — Yes,  you  may  put  it  in  that 
way. 

17.447.  The  point,  I think,  being  that  the  whole 
of  the  centre  is  absolutely  rural? — That  may  be  tbs 
reason. 

17,418.  The  w’hole  of  the  south  to  a very  large 
extent,  except  quite  in  the  west,  is  urban,  and  in 
tho  north,  of  course,  there  is  the  big  County  Borough 
of  Stokc-on-Trent? — A'es. 
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17.449.  The  main  point  ie  that  your  communica- 
tions throughout  your  County  area  are  not  inner - 
fered  with?  We  have  had  instances  given  of  areas 
where,  in  order  to  get  from  one  part  of  the  County 
to  another,  either  in  the  present  state  of  things  or 
in  a state  of  things  which  is  suggested  hy  extensions 
of  County  Boroughs,  you  would  have  either  to  cross  a 
County  Borough  or  go  through  a very  narrow  alley, 
or  something  of  that  kind? — That  is  quite  true  so  far 
■as  the  middle  and  north  of  the  County  go,  hut  if 
extensions  took  place  in  the  south — and  the  majo- 
rity, you  will  see,  of  this  coloured  part  in  the  south 
on  the  map  indicates  suggested  extensions — the 
County  there  in  the  south  area  would  be  very  mate- 
rially cut  up. 

17.450.  It  would  be  cut  up  in  the  south? — Very 
much . 

17.451.  But  in  tlie  centre  and  the  east  and  west 
it  would  not? — ^No. 

17,462.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : Is  that  a detached  part  of 
Woi'cestershire  at  the  bottom? — Dudley  County 
Borough  is  marked  in  blue  with  the  name  AVor- 
cestershire  ” on  it.  That  is  Dudley  County  Borough, 
and  that  is  surrounded  by  Staffordshire. 

17,453.  Then  why  is  it  called  Worcestershire? — ^It 
has  alwaj's  been  within  the  County  of  Worcester- 
shire. hut  the  surrounding  area,  you  will  notice, 
is  in  Staffordshii-e. 

17  464.  Why  have  you  written  “ AVorcestershii’e  ” 
acroL  it  lif  it  is  in  Staffordshire? — Dudley  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  geographical  County  of  Stafford, 
but  it  is  in  Worcestershire. 

17,465.  For  what  purpose  ?— For  all  purposes,  even 
for  police. 

17.456.  How  do  the  Worcestershire  County  Council 
operate  in  Dudley? — For  geographical  purposes  only 
is  it  in  AVorcestershire,  except  for  police  purposes, 
and  the  Worcestershire  County  Council  have  always 
policed  Dudley. 

17.457.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Dudley  has  not  got  a 
Borough  police  force? — It  has  applied  many  times  to 
be  transferred,  I believe,  to  Staffordshire  for  police 
purposes.  AVhy  they  like  us  better  than  AAforcester- 
shire,  I do  not  know. 

17,468.  (Chairman)  : For  the  Territorial  Force  is 
it  in  Worcestershire? — For  the  Territorial  Force,  I 
think,  it  is  in  Worcestershire. 

17.459.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : If  a crime  is  com- 
mitted there  it  is  tried  at  AVorcester  Assizes? — That 
is  so. 

17.460.  It  is  similar  to  those  strips  of  Gloucester- 
shire that  w'e  know  run  up  into  Worcestershire? 
Yes. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) ; It  is  the  County  Borough  of  Dudley, 
but  a 'detached  portion  of  the  geographical  County  of 
AVorcester. 

Smethwick  County  Borouoh. 

4,  In  the  year  1899  the  Smethwick  Urban  District, 
which  in  1891  had  a population  of  36,170,  was 
incorporated,  and  in  the  year  1907  was  constituted  a 
County  Borough,  having  a population  of  54,639  in  year 
1901,  and  70,694  in  year  1911. 

17.461.  (Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  paragraph 
4,  which  deals  with  Smethwick  ? — There  are  points 
on  this  as  to  how  far  the  various  jiropoeals  of  the 
County  Boroughs  were  opposed.  In  the  earlier  days 
I do  not  think  that  the  County  Councils  did  oppose 
to  the  extent  that  they  have  learned  to  do  at  the 
present  day.  In  the  earlier  days  the  proposals  of 
the  County  Boroughs  were  on  a smaller  scale,  and 
the  County  Councils  had  not  realised  at  that  date 
that  the  effect  was  so  serious  upon  the  Counties.  In 
the  case  of  Smethivick,  the  proposal  was  opposed  at 
the  Local  Inquiry,  but  not  subsequently.  That  was 
before  my  time  in  the  County  of  Stafford,  but  I have 
a report  which  was  sent  to  the  Council  by  the  then 
Clerk  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Blakiston,  which  is  per- 
haps interesting  reading,  on  what  happened  at  that 
date.  He  says  there;  “ At  the  Inquiry,  which  was 


held  on  7th  February  last,  counsel  was  instructed 
on  behalf  of  the  County  Council,  andi  a strong 
opposition  to  the  application  was  made,  not  only 
on  points  specially  connected  with  Smethwick,  but 
also  with  a view  to  deter,  as  far  as  practicable,  other 
similar  applications.  It  was  admitted  by  Smethwick 
that  they  had  only  considered  themselves  in  the 
matter,  and  that  their  primary  object  was  to  obtain 
a share  of  the  Exchequer  Contribution  and  pustoms 
and  Excise  monies,  and  have  control  of  main  roads 
and  higher  education  within  the  Borough,  while^  in 
matters  which  would  not  benefit  the  County,  viz., 
police,  lunacy,  and  quarter  sessions,  they  depred 
that  the  status  in  quo  should  be  maintained. 
Counsel  laid  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
posal would  mean  the  taking  away  from  the  County 
of  I-16th  of  its  rateable  value,  and  contended  that  it 
was  not  just  that  the  richer  localities  should  sever 
their  connection  with  the  County  to  the  detriment  of 
the  poorer  localities — quite  contrary  to  the  principle 
which  it  was  proposed  to  adopt  in  regard  to,  equalisa- 
tion of  rates  in  London.  Of  course,  Smethwick  urged 
that  the  County  will  get  compensation  on  an  equitable 
adjustment,  but  no  compensation  which  the  County 
are  likely  to  get  will  really  be  adequate.  The  effect 
of  constituting  County  Boroughs  must  be  to  reduce 
the  Administrative  County  to  a collection  of  the 
Rural  and  smaller  Urban  Districts,  and  throw  upon 
those  areas  very  heavy  burdens,  which,  to  a very 
great  extent,  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  larger  and 
richer  localities,  but  without  any  contribution  by 
them,  and,  in  the  interest  of  the  Rural  and  smaller 
Urban  Districts,  the  constitution  of  County  Borouglis 
should  he  opposed.  The  withdrawal  of  the  richei 
portions  of  the  County  must  inevitably  cause  the 
burden  of  the  County  Rate  to  fall  in  the  future  with 
increasing  severity  upon  the  remainder  of  the 
Administrative  County,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  will  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  ratepayers.”  I 
only  put  that  before  you  to  show  that  even  in  those 
days  the  ideas  vlhich  have  now  culminated  in  the 
present  conditions  were  present  to  the  minds  of  the 
County  Councils. 

17,462.  AVhat  was  the  date  of  that?— That  was 
dated  1906. 


Bukton-itpon-Thent  County  Borough. 

5.  In  the  year  1901  the  Borough  of  Burton-upon- 
Trent  was  constituted  a County  Borough.  Burton  had 
accoi'ding  to  the  1891  Census  46,047  poiiulation,  and 
in  the  year  1899  the  Corporation  applied  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  County  Borough  powers, 
alleging  that  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  within 
the  Borough  was  then  10,048,  and  the  population 
thereof,  acxjording  to  the  ratio  of  5T7  per 
house  at  the  then  last  Census,  51,948,  and  that  the 
population  of  the  Borough  as  estimated  by  the 
Borough  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  middle  of 
the  year  1899,  was  62,490.  The  County  Council,  on 
learning  of  the  Borough’s  application,  objected  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  that  any  evidence  other  than 
by  actual  Census  must  be  more  or  less  sjjeoulative,  and 
at  the  Board’s  Inquiry  in  the  year  11)00  the  County 
Council  sought  by  evidence  to  show  that  estimates 
based  on  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  were  likely  to 
be  inaccurate,  and  it  was  extremely  unlikely  that  the 
method  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  assuming 
that  there  would  be  the  same  increase  of  population 
in  the  decennial  period  1891  to  1901  as  in  the 
decennial  period  1881  to  1891  would  prove  correct. 
To  show,  however,  the  anxiety  of  the  Board  to  con- 
stitute the  County  Borough  an  Order  was  made.  In 
1901  a Census  was  taken  immediately  the  County 
Borough  came  into  existence,  and  the  Borough  popu- 
lation was  found  to  be  50,380,  but  the  action  of  the 
Board  cannot  be  considered  as  very  fully  justified,  as 
at  the  Census  of  1911  the  population  was  48,266  and 
in  1921  it  was  only  48,927.  This  would  seem  to  .show 
the  anxiety  of  the  Board  even  in  those  days  to  adopt 
and  further  any  proposal  which  came  before  them, 
even  if  it  had  a semblance  of  conforming  to  the  letter 
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of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  The  arguments  of  the 
County  Council  were  swept  on  one  side  on  account  of 
the  bogie  of  population. 

It  should  he  mentioned  that  Burton-upon-Trent 
wa.s  a town,  at  all  events  some  years  ago,  which  had 
annually  a large  amount  of  imported  labour  for  the 
malting  sea, son.  In  view  of  the  AVest  Hartlepool 
decision  no  claim  could  be  made  by  the  County  Council 
on  adju.stment  for  loss  of  contributions. 

17.403.  {Chairman) : On  paragraph  5,  I wanted 
just  to  ask  one  question.  You  seem  to  think  that  the 
Local  Government  Board,  as  it  ivas  ’n  those  days, 
bad  great  anxiety  to  constitute  the  County  Borough 
of  Biirton-ou-Trent? — Yes. 

17.404.  Yon  know  who  was  Minister  in  those  days, 
the  President  of  the  Local  Guvernment  Board,  Lord 
Long? — .1  had  not  realised  that. 

17.40.5.  I think  Lord  Long  had  great  impartiality 
in  every  way,  and  you  may  remember  that  he  was 
one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  County  Councils  Associa- 
tion the  other  day? — Yes,  he  was.  I read  his  evidence 
very  carefully. 

17,400.  I should  he  rather  inclined  to  think  that 
as  Minister  he  did  not  display  any  anxiety  either 
way?  He  would  be  perfectly  impartial? — Quite  so; 
I quite  appreciate  that,  but  what  I feel  is  that  the 
Department  have  always,  perhaps,  had  an  atmosphere 
which  is  favourable  to  County  Borough  organisation 
I'ather  than  County  organisation. 

17.407.  When  you  say  the  Department,  it  is  rather 
a difficult  term  to  accept?  The  Department  repre- 
sent the  views  of  the  Minister  or  of  the  Government 
for  tbo  time  being? — Technically,  yes,  that  is  so,  and 
■slibuld  be  so. 

17.408.  1 think  much  more  than  technically,  from 
my  experience  of  some  years? — Of  course,  I am  touch- 
ing on  very  dangerous  ground,  I know,  but  I think 
that  the  permanent  officials  of  any  Department  have 
a considerable  amount  of  influenoe  in  developing  the 
policy  of  the  Departmenit,  except  on  very  serious 
subjects. 

17.469.  Surely  this  is  a very  serious  subject? — The 
Minister,  of  course,  could  step  in  and  eay  no  or  yes. 

17.470.  This  is  a very  serious  subject,  is  it  not? — 
It  has  become  a serious  subject,  but  whether  in  those 
<lays  i t was  a sea’ious  subject  or  not  I do  not  know. 

17.471 . {Col.  Williams) : I suppose  that  what 

you  mean  is  that  even  a Department  are  subject  to 
the  influence  of  tradition? — That  is  so. 

17.472.  Prior  to  1888  there  was  mo  tradition  with 
rngard  to  any  question  of  County  government;  there 
wa.s  not  any  intimate  relation  between  the  County 
.and  the  Departmemt? — No. 

17.473.  There  was  no  governing  body  like  a County 
Council  which  was  in  intimate  relation  with  the 
Department? — No. 

17.474.  Up  to  that  date  most  of  the  bodies  they  had 
to  de.al  with  were  Boroughs? — That  is  so. 

17.47.5.  {Mr.  Lloyd) : Can  you  tell  mo  whether  on 
this  occasion,  in  1901,  the  County  Council  objected 
upon  general  grounds  to  the  formation  of  the  new 
County  Borough,  or  was  it  merely  that  they  were 
not  satisfied  on  the  question  of  evidence  as  regards 
population?  If  you  look  at  your  paragraph,  you  say  : 
“ The  County  Council,  om  learning  of  the  Borough’s 
application,  objected  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
that  any  evidence  other  than  by  actual  census  must 
be  more  or  less  speculative,”  and  so  on.  Was  that  the 
only  point  they  raised? — No.  I looked  at  that  very 
point  a few  days  ago  and  looked  up  the  papers,  and 
the  opposition  was  general,  bnt  was  specifically 
directed  to  that  one  patent  fact  that  Burton  had  not, 
prc.sumably,  even  the  requisite  number  of  inhabitants. 

17,476.  The  paragraph  r.ather  reads  as  if  that  was 
the  objection  raised^ — that  the  evidence  was  not  satis- 
factory that  they  had  the  60,000  population? — Yes,  eo 
lar  a.s  my  wording  goes  I think  you  are  quite  right 
in  taking  that  point;  but  the  same  idea  stinck  me 
later,  and  1 looked  into  the  question  and  found  that 
we  opposed,  of  course,  as  we  naturally  should,  on 
general  grounds,  but  specifically  on  this. 


17.477.  {Col.  Williams) : May  I just  continue  what 
I was  on?  Excluding  for  the  moment  the  bodies 
which  were  then  Samitary  Authorities  and  Boards  of 
Guardians,  which  were  the  minor  Authortties,  the 
main  Authorities  then  in  touch  with  the  Local 
Government  Board  were  the  Boroughs,  great  and 
small? — That  is  so. 

17.478.  Therefore  they  were  more  accustomed  to 
dealing  with  them? — That  is  so. 

17.479.  I take  it  that  your  suggestion  is  that  the 
atmosphere  had  been  created  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  Boroughs  W'ere  naturally  more  or  less  vested 
interests,  and  more  attended  to  at  the  time? — That 
is  so. 

17.480.  {Mr.  Lloyd) : Then  I see  that  your  para- 
graph goes  on  to  say  : “ The  arguments  of  the  County 
Council  were  swept  on  one  side  on  account  of  the 
bogie  of  population.”  So  that  it  looks  as  if  the  great 
fight  then  was  on  the  point  whether  Burton  bad 
satisfied  the  condition  precedent  of  having  the  60,000 
population? — Yes,  I think  you  may  take  it  from  me 
that  the  opposition  was  general,  but  a very  great 
point  was  made  of  this  question  of  population.  I find 
that  the  case  of  Oxford  was  quoted.  That  was  a 
County  Borough  that  was  created,  and  it  turned  out 
to  have  a population  of  only  46,742  when  the  next 
Census  arrived.  That  Instance  was  quoted  to  the 
Inspector  at  the  time,  but  he  thought  differently  of 
the  present  case. 

17.481.  That  again  looks  as  if  the  great  fight  was 
on  the  question  whether  or  no  the  60,000  population 
existed? — I quite  agi-ee  that  it  was  a great  poinr, 
and,  in  fact,  it  ought  to  have  been  a condition 
precedent. 

17.482.  I was  only  calling  attention  to  it  because 
of  the  fact  of  your  thinking  that  the  case  showed 
the  anxiety  of  the  Board  in  those  days  to  adopt  the 
proposal  ? All  I thought  was  that,  if  the  substantial 
fight  was  on  the  point  whether  or  no  the  essential 
feature  of  60,000  population  existed,  there  was  not 
much  room  for  stretching  the  other  considerations,  as 
to  desirability,  in  favour  of  the  promoters? — I think 
I made  a point  of  the  50,000  here,  because  I was 
dealing  with  that  question  as  being  particularly 
exemplified  in  Burton. 

17.483.  {Sir  LjCwu  Beard) : There  is  a question  1 
.should  like  to  ask  arising  out  of  the  question  put  to 
you  by  Colonel  AVilliams.  I ivonder  whether  you  can 
assist  the  Commission  on  this?  Colonel  AVilliams 
put  it  to  you  that,  in  the  conditions  that  w'e  are 
speaking  of,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Act  of  1888, 
the  Local  Government  Board  w'ere  mainly  concerned 
in  dealing  with  Boroughs  as  oiiposed  to  County 
Councils.? — ^Yes. 

17.484.  I should  put  tha.t  in  another  way,  and  then 
ask  you  what  you  say  about  it?  I would  suggest 
to  you  that,  -at  that  time,  the  business  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  was  almost  entirely  concerned 
■with  the  Sanitary  Authorities  of  the  country ; they 
■nfere  not  Urban  and  Rural  Di.strict  Councils  in  those 
days;  they  were  Urban  and  Rural  Sanitary  Autho- 
rities ? — Yes. 

17,486.  And  that  the  functions  of  the  County 
Councils  when  they  were  first  constituted  were  not 
such  as  involved  much  contact  with  the  lx)cal 
Government  Board  ? — Of  course,  on  the  points  that 
■were  reserved  to  the  Highway  Boards,  no,  but  on 
general  questions,  yes.  But  does  not  that  rather 
exemplifj'  the  point  that  Colonel  Williams  put? 

17,486.  I am  not  quarrelling  -n-ith  his  point  for  the 
moment.  My  idea  is  not  to  criticise  his  point,  but 
to  put  a fresh  point.  The  functions  assigned  to  County 
Councils  in  the  original  Act  did  not  in  any  sub- 
stantial way  impinge  upon  the  functions  of  the 
Sanitary  Authorities,  did  they;  they  were  to  a large 
extent  separate;  they  were  different  functions?  Foi' 
instance,  take  main  roads:  that  was  an  important 
function  of  County  Councils.  Of  course,  there  were 
i-elations  between  them  and  the  Sanitary  Authorities 
with  respect  to  those  Authorities  which  kept  their 
main  roade  or  which  took  them  over? — ^Yes. 
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17.487.  But,  generally  speaking,  tlie  Ministry  of 
Health,  or  the  Local  Government  Board,  as  it  -vvas 
then,  would  not  come  in  on  that  very  much.  Tlien 
there  was  the  function  of  police.  Of  course,  the 
Local  Government  Board  did  not  come  in  there  at 
all?  I think,  speaking  generally,  that  County 
Councils  had  none  of  what  I might  call  the  sanitary 
functions  at  that  time  ? I think  that  is  correct  suh- 
stantially,  is  it  not? — Roughly,  yes. 

17.488.  By  later  legislation,  in  1909,  it  became 
compulsory  upon  County  Councils  to  appoint  a 
Med'ical  Officer  of  Health,  and  I think  at  the  same 
time,  or  nearly  the  same  time,  they  acquired  some 
supervisory  functions  over  Rural  District  Councils 
with  regard  to  health  services? — ^Yes. 

17.489.  When  the  maternity  and  child  welfare  work 
was  instituted,  there  were  certain  alternatives  dis- 
cussed, whether  the  County  Councils  should  have 
powers  parallel  with  those  of  the  Urban  and  Rural 
District  Councils  or  not,  and  they  did  got  the  powers  ? 
— Yes. 

17.490.  And  then,  of  course,  we  know  that  of  late 
years  there  have  been  the  services  of  tuberculosis  and 
venereal  diseases  entrusted  to  County  Councils? — 
Yes. 

17.491.  You  have  told  us  that  in  the  early  days 
County  Councils  did  not  oppose  the  applications  of 
County  Boroughs  very  much,  and  so  on.  Has 
what  I might  call  a certain  overlapping  or  confusion 
of  the  duties  of  the  separate  Authorities,  which  at 
one  time  were  quite  separated  from  each  other,  or 
very  nearly  separated  from  each  other,  in  your 
opinion,  any  bearing  upon  the  alteration  of  the 
attitude  of  the  County  Councils? — ^To  whom? 

17.492.  I do  not  know  whether  I put  it  quite 
clearly,  but  what  I want  to  have  your  view  upon 
is  whether  this,  if  I may  use  the  word  without  any 
unpleasant  suggestion,  invasion  by  the  County 
Councils  to  some  extent  of  the  functions  of  the  Sani- 
tary Authorities,  has  in  any  way  confused  the  rela- 
tions between  them  and  brought  them  more  into 
conflict  and  made  the  situation  more  difficult? — 
There  are  two  points,  apparently,  raised  by  you.  The 
flr.st  is  as  to  the  County  Councils  having  very  little 
to  do  with  the  Local  Government  Board  in  the  earlier 
days. 

17.493.  That  was  Colonel’s  Williams’s  point? — I 
think  you  put  it  to  me  that  in  the  early  days  the 
Local  Government  Board  had  very  little  to  do  with 
County  Councils;  they  were  dealing  chiefly  with  the 
Sanitary  Authorities,  and  that  that  very  fact  would 
tend  to  show  that  there  was  always  in  the  minds  of 
the  Board  the  Boroughs  (now  County  Boroughs 
under  the  Act)  rather  than  any  entity  such  as  the 
County  Council. 

17.494.  You  will  pardon  my  saying  so,  but  that  is 
Colonel  Williams’s  point?  I have  not  asked  you  any- 
thing about  it,  but  I do  not  want  to  interrupt  you 
in  your  answer  ? — I thought  your  preamble  to  the  last 
qu'estion  rather  suggested  it.  Now  I am  afraid  I 
have  forgotten  your  last  point? 

17,496.  I have  put  it  to  you  that  there  has  been  a 
certain  crossing  over  .or  overlapping  of  functions  be- 
tween the  County  Councils  and  the  Sanitary 
Authorities;  they  have  been  brought  nearer  to  each 
other  by  reason  of  legislation?  The  County  Councils 
have  assumed  certain  functions  which  in  their  nature 
might  have  been  thought  to  belong  to  the  other  group 
of  Authorities? — ^Yes. 

17.496.  I want  to  know  whether  you  think  that  that 
change,  dating  as  it  does,  I think,  from  1909,  has 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  alteration  of,  shall  I say, 
the  attitude  or  relations  between  the  two  groups  of* 
bodies  which  has  t.aken  place  and  has  resulted  in  the 
troubles  that  we  ai’e  here  to  try  to  settle? — I had  not 
realised  that  there  were  any  existing  troubles. 

17.497.  {Sir  TFaWer  Nicholas) ; We  liave,  I am  sorry 
to  say? — I only  speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  my 
own  County.  So  far  as  the  relations  between  the 
County  Council  and  what  you  may  term  Sanitary 
Authorities  are  concerned,  they  always  are  and  have 
been  most  harmonious.  I do  not  say  that  we  interfere 
too  much,  but  we  certainly  do  interfere  with  Sanitary 


Authorities  to  the  extent  of  having  careful 
inspections  made  periodically,  and  on  those 

inspections  there  are  certain  suggestions  made  to  the 
various  Sanitary  Authorities,  and,  speaking 

generally,  we  always  find  that  the  Sanitary  Authori- 
ties are  only  too  anxious  to  do  anything  that  is 
reasonable. 

17.498.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : In  your  Sanitary 

Authorities  that  you  are  speaking  of,  do  you  include 
both  the  Urban  and  Rural  District  Councils  and  also 
the  Non-County  Borough  Councils? — ^Yes. 

17.499.  But  you  have  not  found  in  your  experience 
that  there  has  been  any  difficulty  caused  by  what  1 
call  the  overiapping? — No.  It  is  a complex  system, 
and  I think  that  is  the  reaeon  why  it  works  so  satis- 
factorily. Of  course  if  you  got  friction  it  is  possible 
that  difficulties  might  arise;  but  the  whole  point  in 
local  government  is  to  avoid  friction. 

17,600.  I entirely  agree  with  you  there? — And  wo 
find  that  we  have  no  difficulties  whatever. 

17.501.  {Ool.  Williams) : There  is  another  point, 

is  there  not?  The  additional  duties  which  have  been 
cast  upon  County  Councils  in  recent  years  have  forced 
them  to  create  big  organisations  for  services  such  as 
higher  education  and  all  these  other  things?  The 
work  of  County  Councils  has  very  materially 
extended,  and  the  type  of  work  that  has  been  thrown 
on  to  them  by  such  extension,  is  work  which  requires 
larger  areas  rather  than  smaller  areas. 

17.502.  And  large  organisations?  — And  large 
organisations,  of  course. 

17,603.  Therefore  the  interference  with  County 
government  to-day  caused  by  the  creation  or  exten- 
sion of  the  County  Boroughs  is  far  greater  than  it 
was  in  the  earlier  days,  when  only  minor  matters  were 
affected? — Clearly;  I think  it  must  be. 

17.504.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Would  you  say  that 
with  regard  to  these  functions  generally?  Take 
maternity  and  child  welfare,  that  does  not  require  a 
large  area,  does  it? — ^If  you  are  organising  a service 
of  that  sort  it  can  be  organised  in  different  ways, 
and  you  can  make  use  of  voluntary  associations  and 
divide  the  whole  organisation  up  into  districts,  and 
I think  you  will  get  better  results,  and  you  certainly 
get  more  uniformity,  in  that  way.  Of  course,  child 
welfare  is  not  one  of  the  particular  services  that 
requires  large  areas  as  other  services  do. 

17.505.  {Ool.  Williams)  : It  can  be  well  done  by 
devolving  it  to  other  Authorities,  can  it  not? — ^Yes. 

17.506.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : When  you  come  to  the 
other  functions,  such  as  provision  for  tuberculosis, 
that  is  rather  a question  of  financial  ability,  is  it 
not? — Yes.  You  must  have  institutional  and  other 
forms  of  treatment,  and  the  same  with  venereal 
diseases. 

17,607.  When  you  come  to  look  at  it,  nobody  sets 
up  an  institution  for  venereal  disea.ses,  do  tliey? — 
No,  but  you  have  to  have  centres  for  big  districts, 
and  you  have  to  have  clinics,  and  you  have  to  have 
laboratories,  and  so  on. 

17,508.  Clinics  are  always  set  up  at  general 
hospitals,  are  they  not? — Certainly  they  are,  and  that 
enables  one  to  utilise  a centre  like  that  for  a very 
large  area. 

17,-509.  Those  are  generally  in  largo  towns? — With 
us;  but  then  that  naturaily  is  so. 

17,610.  We  know  that  some  County  Councils  abso- 
lutely do  not  do  it  at  all,  but  simply  let  the  County 
Boroughs  do  it  for  them  and  pay  them? — I Imve  no 
knowledge  as  to  that,  because  we  do  nob. 

17.511.  {Mr.  Turion) : You  took  over  tuberculosis, 
of  course,  from  the  National  Healtli  Insurance  Com- 
mittee two  years  ago? — Yes. 

17.512.  And  that  has  meant  going  into  a very  large 
expense,  has  it  not? — We  have  in  my  County  a very 
excellent  system  by  which  not  only  do  the  County 
Council  carry  on  their  tuberculosis  work,  but  we  have 
two  County  Boroughs  who  asked  to  come  in  and  join 
our  organisation. 

17.513.  You  work  with  them? — Yes,  and  thereby 
we  can  deal  with  the  thing  on  a lai'gor  basis,  and  we 
have  already  set  up  clinics. 
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17,614.  Have  you  got  a sanatorium  of  your  own? 
— We  liavo  largo  sanatoria  of  our  own  with,  somii 
2.50  beds,  and  we  have  clinics  in  all  the  chief  centres. 

17.515.  And  you  have  arrangements  for  ancillary 
treatment  as  well? — Yes. 

17.516.  That  means  a very  large  scheme? — It 
means  a large  scheme  and  it  means  a large  area  to 
enable  you  to  do  it. 

17.517.  And  on  a larger  soale  than  was  carried  on 
previously  by  the  National  Health  Insurance  Com- 
mittee?— Yes. 

17.518.  It  must  be  so,  because  they  had  not  got 
the  money? — Yes. 

17.619.  (Chairman):  You  have  another  instance, 
have  you  not,  of  co-operative  asylums? — Yes,  that 
has  only  recently  been  brought  in. 

17.620.  The  recent  Act  constituted  a Board  for  the 
wdiole  of  Staffordshire,  including  the  County 
Boroughs? — Yes.  Stafford  County  formerly,  together 
with  two  County  Boroughs,  owned  the  asylums,  and 
the  other  County  Boroughs  sent  their  lunatics  to  the 
County  to  be  dealt  with  on  certain  payments,  and  it 
was  thought  some  two  or  three  years  ago  that  it  would 
be  more  satisfactory  to  form  a Board  in  which  all  the 
County  Boroughs  in  the  geographical  County  had  a 
financial  interest,  and  that  they  should  send  their 
patients  on  equal  terms,  that  is  payment  by  user. 

17.621.  I think  it  is  peculiar  to  Staffordshire,  or 
there  is  one  other,  I think? — You  have  one  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  one  in  the  West  Riding. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Lancashire  was  the  first  one, 
under  an  Act  of  1890  or  1891. 

(Chairman) : Shall  we  pass  on  to  paragraph  6 ; 
the  iStoke-on-Trent  County  Borough  creation? 

Stokb-on-Trent  County  Borough. 

6^.^  In  the  year  1911  the  County  Borough  of  Stoke- 
on-Trent  was  constituted  and  absorbed  the  former 
County  Borough  of  Hanley,  together  with  three  Non- 
County  .Boroughs  and  two  Urban  Districts  which  had 
formed  part  of  the  Administrative  County.  This  was 
the  outcome  of  what  had  been  talked  of  and  commonly 
called  for  some  years  previously  a Federation  of  the 
Pottery  Towns. 

7.  The  first  real  step  towards  an  amalgamation  of 
one  or  more  of  such  towns  resulted  in  an  application 
by  the  Stoke-upon-Trent  and  Longton  Town  Councils 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  in  the  year  1906  to 
unite  those  two  Boroughs  and  extend  the  united 
Borough  to  include  Fenton  Urban  District,  which  in 
effect  wixs  an  amalgamation  of  the  areas  forming  the 
then  Parliamentary  Borough  of  Stoke-upon-Trent. 
An  Inquiry  by  the  Board  took  place  in  January,  1907 
(Major  Norton  being  the  Inspector),  at  which  Fenton 
Urban  District  Council  was  represented  and  opposed, 
as  also  did  the  County  Council  and  other  large 
interests  in  the  areas,  and  as  a result  the  Board, 
instead  of  refusing  the  application  or  making  any 
Order,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  promoters:  — 

“ 23rd  April,  1907. 

“ I am  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  state  that  they  have  under  consideration  the 
Report  made  by  their  Inspector,  Major  Norton, 
after  the  Inquiry  held  by  him  with  reference  to 
the  joint  Representation  of  the  Town  Councils  of 
Stoke-upon-Trent  and  Longton  in  favour  of  the 
union  of  the  two  Boroughs,  the  inclusion  of  the 
Urban  District  of  Fenton  in  the  united  Borough, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  united  and  extended 
Borough  as  a County  Borough. 

“ The  Board  find  that  the  evidence  before  the 
Inspector  tended  to  show  that  the  proper  course 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  was  not  the 
amalgamation  of  the  three  Districts  in  the  manner 
suggested  in  the  Representation,  but  rather  a 
scheme  of  federation  which  should  embrace  a 
larger  area,  viz.,  all  the  potter3’'  towns. 

“ Upon  the  information  before  them  the  Board 
are  certainly  disposed  to  concur  with  the  view  that 
in  the  interests  of  economy  and  efficiency  such  a 
scheme  is  desirable,  and  thej'  direct  me  to  suggest 


that  the  matter  should  receive  further  considera- 
tion without  delay  with  a view  to  the  formulation 
of  a more  comprehensive  scheme  of  federation. 

“.The  Board  have  caused  a copy  of  this  letter  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  Town  Councils  of  Hanley  and 
Burslem  and  to  the  Urban  Councils  of  Fenton  and 
Tunstall,  and  they  trust  that  a Conference  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  matter  may  be 
arranged  for  an  early  date.” 

8.  As  the  result  of  the  Board’s  decision  it  would 
seem  that  a Conference  took  place  in  the  year  1907 
at  Stoke-on-Trent  at  which  the  Clerks  and  members 
of  the  local  Councils  concerned  and  representatives  of 
the  Press  only  were  invited,  and  Mr.  John  Burns,  the 
then  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  came 
down  and  presided  at  and  addressed  the  Conference,  at 
which  he  advocated  a union  of  areas  and  moved  the 
following  resolutions : — 

“ That  this  Conference  requests  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  determine  the 
number  of  the  repi-esentatives  from  each  of  the 
six  towns,  on  the  basis  of  equal  representation  of 
each  area,  who  shall  constitute  this  Committee,  to 
formulate  proposals  for  federation. 

“ That  the  Federation  Committee,  when  con- 
stituted, shalU  hold  their  first  meeting  at  the 
North  Stafford  Hotel  upon  a date  to  be  fixed  by 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board.” 

The  following  further  resolution  was  passed  at 
the  Conference ; — 

“ That  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  be  requested  to  appoint  a Chairman  who 
shall  preside  at  Meetings  of  the  Federation 
Committee.” 

Mr.  Burns  added — 

“ with  the  President  probably  as  assessor.” 

Mr.  Burns  further  undertook,  if  any  difficulty  arose, 
to  find  a Chairman  for  the  Meetings  of  the  Committee 
appointed  at  the  Conference. 

As  a matter  of  fact.  Major  Norton,  as  representing 
the  Local  Government  Board,  did  preside  at  one  or 
more  meetings  of  the  Committee. 

The  County  Council  did  not  receive  any  notification 
of  such  Conference  and  was  not  invited  to  attend. 

9.  Following  on,  and  as  a result  of  meetings  of 
such  Committee,  a Representation  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  was  sealed  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1907  by  several  of  the  Borough  Councils, 
to  unite  the  several  Pottery  Boroughs  and  Urban 
Districts  into  one  County  Borough. 

There  was,  so  far  as  witness  is  aware,  no  poll  taken 
in  any  of  the  areas  affected  save  Burslem  Borough. 
In  the  latter  case  the  figures  were  as  follows  : 

Against  federation  3,248 

For  federation  2,040 

Majority  against  ...  1,208 

10.  Burslem  Town  Council  did  not  seal  the 

Representation,  and  at  the  Local  Government  Board 
Inquiry  in  the  month  of  January,  1908,  at  which 
Major  Norton  presided,  such  Council  appeared  in 
opposition,  and  the  following  statement  was  made  by 
Mr.  G.  J.  Talbot,  K.C.,  on  their  behalf; 

“27.  Mr.  G.  J.  Talbot:  I desire,  with  your 
permission.  Sir,  to  make  a very  short  statement 
on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  of  Burslem,  which 
statement  I think  will  have  the  advantage  of 
assisting  in  your  desire  to  shorten  the  proceed- 
ings. The  case  for  the  Corporation  is  a case  of 
total  opposition  to  this  proposal,  and  it  is  a case 
which  I should  submit  with  the  utmost  confidence 
of  success  to  any  impartial  tribunal,  that  is  to 
say,  any  tribunal  which  approaches  the  question 
with  an  open  mind.  We  find  we  are  invited, 
expected  to  present  that  case  before  a gentleman 
who  has  pre-judged  the  matter,  and  has 
emphatically  and  in  public  expressed  an  opinion 
adverse  to  that  which  we  desire  to  advocate.  We 
have  had  no  opportunity  hitherto  of  being  here 
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to  give  our  case  against  this  proposal,  and  this 
is  the  opportunity  which  the  Local  Government 
Board  has  been  good  enough  to  ofier  us.  We 
regard  it  as  no  opportunity  at  all.  In  the 
circumstances 

28.  The  Inspector : May  I point  out  to  you 
that  I am  not  the  tribunal.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  is  the  tribunal.  I simply  have  to 
hear  the  evidence  and  report. 

29.  Mr.  Talbot : No,  I am  aware  of  that,  but 

you  are  here 

30.  The  Inspector : Merely  to  report  on  the 
evidence. 

31.  Mr.  Talbot : But  you  are  the  tribunal  for 
the  purpose  of  this  Inquiry. 

32.  The  Inspector : I disagree  with  that 
emphatically.  I am  not  the  tribunal. 

33.  Mr.  Talbot  :Yoa  are  the  officer  who  will 
hear  the  arguments  and  the  evidence  which  will 
be  laid  before  you. 

34.  The  Inspector : And  to  report  on  that 
evidence. 

35.  Mr.  Talbot : This  is  the  opportunity,  the 
only  opportunity,  which  the  Local  Government 
Board  has  given  us  of  calling  witnesses. 

36.  The  Inspector : And  every  word  your 
witnesses  say  against  the  proposal  will  be  reported 
to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

37.  Mr.  Talbot:  I am  aware  of  that;  but  look- 
ing at  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  case,  we 
do  not  think  this  is  an  impartial  ti’ibunal. 

38.  The  Inspector : You  must  allow  me  to  say 
that  I do  not  agree  with  you. 

39.  Mr.  Talbot : I quite  follow  that,  Sir,  and 
that  brings  me  to  the  conclusion  of  what  I have 
to  say.  Under  the  circumstances — I lay  stress 
upon  ‘ under  the  circumstances,’  because  there 
is  no  one  before  w'hom  I would  more  willingly  and 
readily,  and  with  more  confidence  put  my  case 
than  before  yourself.  Sir,  but  in  the  circum- 
stances we  regard  tjie  putting  before  you  of  our 
case — and  I think  you  must  recognise  it  yourself 
— as  the  merest  farce.  With  all  due  respect.  Sir, 
we  decline  to  take  part  in  such  a proceeding. 
We  therefore  shall  not  trouble  you  any  further 
with  any  observations  at  this  Inquiry. 

40.  The  Inspector  : May  I ask  just  one  question, 
Mr,  Talbot?  Are  you  instructed  by  the  Town 
Council  P 

41.  Mr.  Talbot:  I am  instructed  by  the  Town 
Council. 

42.  The  Inspector  : Have  they  passed  a resolu- 
tion to  that  effect? 

43.  Mr.  Talbot : They  have  not.  Sir. 

44.  The  Inspector : I mean  to  say,  are  you 
appearing  for  the  whole  of  the  Town  Council? 
One  knoivs  very  well  that  the  Town  Council  of 
Burslem  are  rather  divided  on  this  subject. 

45.  Mr.  Talbot : Certainly. 

46.  The  Inspector:  One  recognises  that. 

47.  Mr.  Talbot : Yes,  certainly. 

48.  The  Inspector  : Well,  are  you  instructed  by 
the  one  half  or  by  the  other  half? 

49.  Mr.  Talbot : The  instructions  are  to  oppose 
this  Order  in  the  manner  in  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  most  effective.  I beg  your  pardon ! 
Wliat  I understood  you  to  ask  me  was  whether  I 
was  instructed  to  say  what  I have  just  been 
saying. 

50.  The  Inspector : No.  by  whom  were  you 
instructed  ? 

51.  Mr.  Talbot:  I am  instructed  by  the  Town 
Council  to  oppose  this  proposal  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  and  to  the  fullest  extent.  I think  the 
words  are  ‘ to  the  fullest  extent.’ 

52.  The  Inspector : Then  am  I to  understand 
that  Burslem  proposes  to  take  no  further  part  in 
the  Inquiry? 

53.  Mr.  Talbot : No,  we  do  not  propose  to  t.ike 
any  further  part,  for  the  reasons  that  I have 
mentioned.” 


11.  Surely  the  method  of  dealing  with  this  case 
would  tend  to  show  that  the  Ministry  of  Health 
cannot  in  contested  cases  be  considered  an  ideal 
tribunal  before  which  to  bring  applications  under 
section  54,  when  it  so  clearly  depends  on  the  pre- 
dilections of  individuals  in  the  Department,  such 
predilections  in  this  case  amounting  almost  to 
positive  incitement. 

This  might  be  further  exemplified  by  Mr.  Hooper’s 
evidence  in  connection  with  the  recent  Wolver- 
hampton case  in  which  he  stated*,  after  agreeing  that 
he  did  not  in  any  way  confer  with  the  County 
Council  nor  knew  the  views  of  the  County  Council, 
but  after  holding  his  preliminary  inquiry  (see 
Question  6805)  “ I found  as  a matter  of  fact  that  in 
this  particular  case  the  opposition  was  as  an  opposi- 
tion without  very  much  merit,  without  very  much 
investigation  one  waj'  or  the  other.” 


17.522.  (Chairman) : Perhaps  I might  Shorten  the 
proceedings  if  I just  ask  you  one  question?  You 
refer  in  paragraph  8 to  the  action  which  was  taken 
by  the  then  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  Mr.  Burns,  in  the  formation  of  the  Stoke-on- 
Trent  County  Borough? — ^Yes. 

17.523.  Would  you  agree  that  that  action  had  no 
precedent ; no  other  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  had  talien  any  similar  action  before ; 
and  that  no  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  or  Minister  of  Health  has  taken  similar  action 
since? — ^I  quite  agree. 

17.524.  It  is  some  considerable  time  ago,  and  pei’- 
haps  we  might  pass  over  it  quite  shortly,  and  simply 
record  it  as  an  historical  fact? — Yes. 

17,626.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Except  that  it  may 
have  set  up  that  bias  or  atmosphere  that  you  have 
already  referred  to.P — I think  it  was  a'  great  influ- 
ence ill  doing  that.  I do  not  wish  to  be  thought  to 
say  anything  that  is  disrespectful  about  the  Local 
Government  Board  or  the  Ministry  of  Health  or 
any  of  their  most  excellent  and  respected  Inspectors, 
because  I do  not  feel  it.  There  has  always  been  the 
greatest  possible  good  feeling  between  myself  and 
the  Department  and  the  Inspectors;  but  now  that  it 
is  suggested  that  the  amosphere  of  the  Department 
is  and  has  been  to  a large  extent  pro-County 
Borough,  I am  bound  to  refer  to  instances  which 
rather  tend  to  uphold  that  view. 

17,526.  (Col.  Williams) : Has  your  attention  been 
called  to  Colonel  Norton’s  evidence? — Yes.  I think 
difficulty  has  arisen  because,  as  I have  said,  the  Min- 
istry or  the  Local  Government  Board  have  always 
had  in  their  minds  the  Borough  entity  rather  than 
the  County  entity,  and  they  have  never  realised 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  before  the 
Act  of  1888,  if  the  Boroughs  asked  for  an  extension 
or  a slice  of  the  County,  if  it  was  shown  that  the 
Boroughs  seriously  wanted  it  and  could  deal  with  it, 
the  objections  of  the  other  side  ought  to  be  just  as 
■seriously  considered,  although  in  the  technical  sense 
the  County  was  not  one  entity.  When  the  Act  of 
1888  came  into  force  the  situation  was  changed;  you 
had  an  entity  from  which  you  had  to  borrow  if  you 
gave  any  more  to  the  County  Boroughs,  but  the 
idea,  I think  did  not  then  strike  the  Board  that  the 
question  of  the  interests  of  the  County  arose  and 
had  to  be  considered.  Perhaps  I might  refer  to 
Colonel  Norton’s  evidence.  If  you  take  paragraph  3 
of  his  memorandum,  he  says  : t “ On  the  occasion  of 
each  of  these  visits  the  proposals  were  investigated 
informally  at  a round  table  conference  which  was 
attended  by  a few  members  and  all  the  important 
officials  of  each  Local  Authority  affected.”  I suppo.se 
that  in  no  case,  at  least  so  far  as  Staffordshire  is 
concerned,  have  the  County  Council  been  invited  to 
attend.  They  have  never  been  invited  to  any  of 
these  conferences.  If  you  take  Stoke,  there  were 
numerous  conferences  between  Mr.  Burns  and  Colonel 
Norton,  Mr.  Burns  I believe  acting  as  Chairman  in 

■*  See  Ministry  of  He.alth  (Hooper),  Q.  5802/.  (II,  .372). 
f S Ministry  of  Health  (Norton),  M.3  (II.  .311 ). 
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one  instance,  and  Colonel  Norton  acting  as  Chairman 
in  many  instances,  and  the  Local  Authorities  in  the 
different  areas  which  Mr.  Burns  desired  to  be 
federated.  But  the  County  Council  were  never 
looked  upon  as  being  an  interested  party.  I do  not 
say  whether  it  was  right  or  whether  it  was  wrong, 
but  the  fact  remained  that  it  never  struck  the  Local 
Government  Board  that  County  Councils  were 
interested  when  it  was  suggested  that  these  large 
areas  should  be  taken  away  from  them. 

17.627.  {Mr.  Turton) : I see  Mr.  Burns,  in  ad- 

dition to  being  Chairman,  said  that  he  was  to  be 
appointed  assessor? — Yes. 

17.628.  {Col.  Williams) : May  I call  your  attention 

to  Question  4705,  which  was  put  by  the 
Chairman  to  Colonel  Norton:*  “ {Q.)  But  you  saw 
representatives  of  all  sides? — (A.)  Yes,  including  the 
Borough.”  Then  Mr.  Turton  asks  : “ {Q.)  Not  the 

County  Council? — (A.)  No.  There  were  no  sanitary 
statistics  that  I wanted  from  the  County  Council  ”? 
— Yes,  that  was  so. 

17.629.  Then  again  at  Question  4711 : “ (Q.)  Ex- 

cept the  County  Council,  because  that  was  not  a 
Sanitary  Authority? — (A.)  They  were  not  affected. 
I had  nothing  to  ask  them  ”? — Yes. 

17.630.  Then  also  at  Question  4708  : “ {Q.)  Except 
the  County  Council? — (A.)  Yes.”  Then  at  Question 
4702  the  answer  is  given  : “ The  next  step  was  to  get 
the  officials  of  the  Local  Authorities  into  niy  room  at 
the  hotel  and  go  through  the  statistics  and  other 
matters.”  P — Yes. 

17.531.  {Chairman):  Colonel  Norton  says  this  in 

answer  to  me  at  Question  4712;  “{Q.)  You  were  not 

inquiring  into  the  merits  of  the  case? — (A.)  No;  it 
was  merely  to  ascertain  facts.”? — Yes. 

17.532.  And  at  Question  4756  Sir  Ryland  Adkins 

says:  “ {Q.)  Not  including  the  County  Council? — 

(A.)  No,  they  are  not  directly  concerned  in  those 
matters,  because  they  are  not  a Sanitary  Authority : 
the  County  Council  are  interested,  of  course,  in 
County  main  roads  and  schools,  but  I do  not  inspect 
schools.”  Then  he  follows  on  that  to  say  he  does  not 
begin  to  hear  objections  till  the  Inquiry  opens  That 
is  the  answer  to  Question  4757  .P — Yes.  ” {Q.)  When 
do  you  begin  to  hear  the  objections  of  the  County 
Council? — (A.)  Not  till  the  Inquiry  opens.” 

{Chairman) : My  recollection  goes  back  to  this, 

though  I may  be  wrong  ? What  Colonel  Norton  was 
explaining  was  that  he  went  down  to  inform  him- 
self as  to  the  facts,  and  that  the  objections  were 
taken  later?  I think  that  was  his  argument? 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  is  in  substance  what  he 

said. 

{Mr.  Turton) : He  went  down  to  get  information, 
but  apparently  the  people  whom  it  was  desirable  not 
to  get  into  touch  with  were  the  County  Councils. 

{Col.  Williams):  He  did  say  that  the  County 
Medical  Officer  was  sometimes  consulted? 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : We  can  road  Colonel  Norton’s 
evidence,  and  we  can  attach  what  importance  we 
wish  to  it. 

17.533.  (Mr.  PHtohard) : There  are  one  or  two 
questions  which  I think  it  is  rather  important 
should  be  put  ? do  not  know  whether  you  have 
quite  finished  with  the  general  subject  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Department? 

17,634.  {Chairman):  Yes,  I think  so?— Because  I 
could  give  the  Commission  a considerable  number  of 
further_  instances,  both  in  Colonel  Norton’s,  Mr. 
Hetherington’s,  and  Mr.  Hoopei’’s  evidence,  which 
cle,a.rly  show  that  they  never  had  the  point  before 
them  that  thei'e  was  the  iutea-est  of  the  County 
Council  to  be  considered. 

17,^5.  That  was  brought  up,  as  you  have  pointed 
out,  in  their  evidence.  That  was  the  line  of  argu- 
ment which  I was  trying  to  state? — I felt  bound 
ratber  to  refer  to  those  ]iaesagee  to  substantiate  the 
point  which  I raised. 

17,536.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  Referring  to  this  ques- 
tion of  the  Eedevation  of  the  Potteries,  we  ought, 
ought  we  not,  to  go  hack  a good  deal  further  than 
1906,  which  I think  is  the  first  date  you  h.ave  given? 

* .Sir  Ministry  Ilf  Health  (Norton),  Q. -ITOo  (IT.  .'SIS). 


Do  you  not  agree  that  the  matter'  was  under  con- 
sideration long  before  that? — The  question  of  Stoke- 
on-Trent  had  been  in  the  minds  of  the  people  them- 
selves for  a good  many  years,  I believe,  and  there 
were  various  proposals. 

17,637.  What  ds  the  earliest  one  you  have  a note 
of? — I think  it  was  when  Stoke  and  Longton  asked 
to  take  Fenton  in. 

17,538.  Wlien  was  that? — ^Tliat  was  about  1906. 

17.639.  But  I want  to  go  back  to  the  early  pai't 
of  last  century? — ^If  you  like  to  go  back  into  the 
early  history  I can  tell  you,  perhaps,  whether  it  is 
right  or  not. 

17.640.  That  is  what  I thought.  Do  you  know 
that  a Bill  was  promoted  in  1886? — I have  no  know- 
ledge; I was  not  there. 

17.541.  You  w'ere  not  there,  nor  was  I,  but  do  you 
not  know  that  a Bill  was  promoted  for  the  federation 
of  the  Pottei-y  Towns  in  1836? — I never  heard  of  it. 
Was  it  called  the  Federation  of  the  Pottery  Towns? 

17.542.  I do  not  suppose  it  was? — ^Because  I do  not 
think  there  were  many  pottery  towns  in  those  days. 

17.543.  Those  towns  that  existed?  At  all  events, 
you  do  not  know  about  it? — No. 

17.544.  Then  I will  skip  half  a century  and  come 
to  1888.  You  know  .about  that? — Hanley  was  consti- 
tuted a County  Borough  under  the  Act  of  1888.  Is 
that  what  you  refer  to? 

17,646.  No.  Do  you  not  know  that  when  the  Bill 
for  the  Act  of  1888  was  passing  through  Parliament, 
proposals  were  put  forward  to  constitute  Hanley  and 
those  other  five  towns  one  County  Borough? — No,  I 
know  nothing  about  that. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : Perhaps  I may  just  remind  you 
of  that,  because  it  is  very  important  in  connection 
with  this  matter.  You  wdll  find  it  in  Hansard.*  An 
amendment  was  moved  that  these  towns  should  bo 
formed  into  one  County  Borough  or  County,  and  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Mr. 
Ritchie,  said  ; “ It  seemed  to  the  Government,  there- 
fore, that  the  case  made  out  was  so  strong  that  they 
might  give  an  undertaking  that  on  a future  occasion 
they  would  take  such  steps  as  might  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  hon.  gentleman  and  the 
localities.”  He  had  already  said  that  he  had  inter- 
viewed the  representatives  of  the  variaus  towns. 
“The  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Woodall)  had 
said  very  properly  they  would  have  great  difficulty  in 
making  arrangements  by  provisions  in  this  Bill.  They 

had  not  only  to  deal  with  the  fact ” I need 

not  read  all  that,  but  then  he  goes  on  to  say:  “ The 
proper  course,  therefore,  to  pursue  would  be  to  deni 
with  this  matter  by  means  of  a Provisional  Order, 
and  if  hon.  gentlemen  would  be  satisfied  with  an 
assurance  that  the  Government  would  introduce  .a 
Provisional  Order  Bill  at  the  beginning  of  next 
Session  dealing  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  undertaking  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  introduce  such  a Bill.” 

{Col.  Williams)  : That  is  what  Mr.  Burns  did. 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Precisely. 

17.646.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : You  do  not  remember 
that.'’ — I have  looked  all  this  up  for  the  Commission, 
but  I did  not  see  that,  and  I hardly  see  myself  how  it 
bears  in  any  way  on  the  question.  You  are  dealing 
with  the  question  of  the  attitude  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  and  the  Ministry  of  Health  with  regard 
to  the  constitution  and  extension  of  County  Boroughs, 
and  here  his  Lordship  has  asked  me  to  take  this  as 
an  unique  instance  of  the  type  of  attitude  of  a Minister 
on  this  point,  and  I have  said  I agree  that  it  had  not 
happened  before  and  it  has  not  happened  since. 

17.647.  {Chairman) : And  it  is  a good  many  years 
since? — And  it  is  a great  many  years  ago. 

17,548.  (Mr.  Priitohard) : Is  not  the  explanation 
perfectly  clear,  that  here  was  an  undertaking  given 
by  the  Government  to  introduce  a Bill?  Certainly 
they  said  “ next  Session,”  but  I presume  that  is  an 
elastic  term  in  an  undertaking  given  by  the  Govern- 


* Hansard,  Third  Series,  vol.  cccxxviii,  col.  1280. 
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ment? It  does  not  appear  from  whom  this  proposal 

came,  because  when  Mr.  Burns  came  down  to  the 
Pottery  towns  he  had  the  greatest  possible  difficulty, 
and  his  agents  also  had  the  greatest,  possible  difficulty, 
in  persuading  these  various  people  to  aggregate  them- 
selves into  a federation.  Bo  it  was  not  the  wish  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  time  that  they  should  be  to 
formed. 

17,649.  Now  let  us  just  see  about  that?  The  Presi- 
dent being  bound  by  this  undertaking  given  by  his 
predecessor,  an  application  was  made,  as  you  tell  us 
in  your  memorandum,  by  Stoke-on-Trent  and 
Longton  to  be  united  with  and  to  include  Fenton. 
That  was  in  1906.  That  brought  matters  more  or  less 
to  a head.  On  that  you  set  out  the  reply  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  Local 
Government  Board  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  soheme  then  put  forward,  although  it  might  have 
been  good  in  itself,  was  only  half  a soheme,  they  were 
justified  in  saying  so? — I hardly  like  to  suggest  it,  but 
I do  not  think  that  Mr.  Burns,  from  all  the  cor- 
respondence I have  read  and  the  statements  that  have 
been  made  by  him,  ever  had  it  in  his  mind  that  any 
undertaking  had  ever  been  given  by  any  of  his  pro- 
d'0'C  GSS  01*6 

(Chairman) : What  is  the  date  of  Mr.  Ritchie’s 
letter  ? 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : It  is  not  a letter.  I was  reading 
from  the  Debates  on  the  Bill  of  1888. 

17,650.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : As  I understand,  it 
is  a statement  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  an 
ex  parte  statement  made  by  somebody  claiming  to 
repi'esent  these  five  towns?  Whether  he  did  in  fact 
represent  the  feeling  of  the  five  towns  is  quite  another 
question? — I do  not  think  that  Mr.  Burns  had  any 
remembrance,  or  knowledge,  perhaps,  of  this  Debate 
in  the  Houbo,  in  which  Captain  Heathcote  moved 
that  a certain  clause  be  inserted. 

17.551.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  do  not  suppose 
that  when  a Minister  gives  an  undertaking  across 
the  floor  of  the  House,  that  is  not  noted  in  the  recoi-ds 
of  the  Department?— I have  not  read  this  and  I do 
not  know  how  much  it  is  an  undertaking.  The  only 
point  I make  is  this.  If  Mr.  Burns  had  felt  that  there 
was  any  real  obligation  on  him  from  a Parliamentary 
point  of  view  to  do  this,  I think  that  he  would 
have  referred  to  it  in  his  various  speeches  to  the 
Pottery  Towns,  and  also  I think  that  when  the  first 
application  came  up  to  convert  Stoke,  Longton,  and 
Fenton  into  one  area,  he  would  then  have  raised  that 
particular  question.  But  no;  he  holds  an  Inquiry 
and  his  officer  then  reports  that  in  the  circumstances 
he  thinks  that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  there 
was  a bigger  federation. 

17.552.  (Mr. Pritchard) : You  do  not  know  what  he 
reported? — I do  know  what  he  reported,  because 
it  is  quoted. 

17,568.  I beg  your  pardon;  is  it  quoted? — ^It  is 
quoted  somewhere,  I think. 

17,664.  I do  not  think  so.  I think  Mr.  Burns 
quoted  the  evidence  and  the  decision  of  the  Board, 
but  I do  not  think  the  Inspector’s  Report  is  quoted? 
— It  was  in  a letter  from  Mr.  Burns  to  the  Potteries, 
I tliink. 

17.655.  (Chairman) : Still,  the  Minister  is  the  re- 
sponsible pei-eon;  Mr.  Burns  was  the  responsible 
person? — Yes,  clearly  so. 

17.656.  (Mr.  PritcMrd) : You  were  putting  it  on 
the  inspector  who  held  the  Inquiry.  The  Inspector 
reported,  but  the  letter  does  not  say  what  he  reported ; 
it  only  shows  the  decision  at  which  the  Board  arrived . 
—That  is  my  point. 

17.557.  It  is  not  what  you  said? — I beg  your 
pardon.  Wliat  I meant  to  say  was  that  the  Inspector 
reported,  and  on  that  the  Board  suggested  that  a 
larger  federation  should  take  place. 

17.558.  That  is  right,  I quite  agree?— deeply,  then, 
it  was  not  owing  to  any  undertaking  possibly  given 
by  a former  Minister  that  this  federation  took  place, 
and  that  is  why  I did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go 
into  the  earlier  history  as  far  back  as  1836. 


17.559.  As  far  as  I am  concerned,  I do  not  want 
to  carry  that  matter  any  further ; it  seems  to  me 
to  be  a clear  answer.  Now  taking  this  letter  of  the 
23rd  April,  1907,  which  is  set  out  in  paragraph  7 of 
your  memorandum,  do  I rightly  understand  that  you 
complain  of  that  letter? — ^I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
the  subject  of  any  complaint.  It  merely  shows  the 
attitude  of  the  Board  in  all  cases  of  this  sort. 

17.560.  It  shows  the  attitude  in  this  case? — Clearly. 
You  can  only  take  the  general  as  exemplified  by  the 
specific. 

17.561.  The  circumstances  here  do  not  occur  in 
many  cases,  do  they? — That  is  why  you  take  the  one 
specific  instance. 

17.562.  I say  that  the  circumstances  here  are  ex- 
ceptional and  do  not  occur  in  many  cases? — Quite  so. 

17.563.  Wlhen  the  Department  have  before  them  a 
proposal  which  they  consider  may  be  good  in  itself, 
but  is  not  a complete  scheme,  is  it  not  right  that 
they  should  say  so? — Certainly. 

17.664.  And  would  you  not  expect  any  tribunal, 
whether  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  or 
anybody  else,  to  say  the  same  thing? — But  would 
it  not  have  been  wiser  if  this  had  been  communicated 
to  the  County  Council  as  being  an  interested 
Authority? 

17.665.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question? 

I should  like  to  know  whether  there  is  anything 
between  us  here? — I do  not  think  there  is.  I am  only 
taking  it  as  showing  the  attitude  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  at  that  time  to  the  general  question  of 
formations  of  County  Boroughs.  I do  not  put  it  any 
higher  than  that. 

17.566.  Very  well;  then  I will  go  on  to  the  next 
point,  if  I may.  In  paragraph  10  you  set  out  an 
interesting  conversation  between  Mr.  Talbot,  as  he 
then  was,  Mr.  Justice  Talbot  now,  and  the  Inspector, 
in  which  Mr.  Talbot,  on  behalf  of  Burslcm,  objected 
to  the  tribunal? — Yes. 

17.567.  Your  County  Council  did  not  take  the  same 
objection,  did  they? — The  County  Council,  I always 
say,  take,  I will  not  say  a higher  line,  but  a more 
general  lino,  as  to  these  formations  or  extensions  of 
County  Boroughs.  I think  the  County  Council  had 
been  so  forgotten  in  all  those  years  that  they  did  not 
take  the  same  umbrage  at  being  continued  to  be  for- 
gotten, as  perhaps  Burslcm  did  in  this  instance.  We 
fought  this  generally,  and  in  support  of  the  different 
areas  in  the  County.  But  Burslcm  took  their  own  line, 
and  they  felt  very  strongly  on  the  subject.  I am  bound 
to  say  that  I entirely  agree  with  the  attitude  of 
Burslem.  It  could  not  be,  from  any  point  of  view, 
an  impartial  tribunal,  when  the  Inspector  himself  had 
not  only  suggested,  but  fomented  and  organised  and 
arranged  the  whole  of  the  amalgamation,  and  then 
came  down  appointed  by  Mr.  Burns  to  act  as  the 
Inspector  who  was  to  hold  the  Local  Inquiry.  And, 
say  what  you  will,  the  Inspector’s  Report  is  very 
materi.al  to  the  decision  of  the  Depai’tment;  in  fact 
I think  that  Colonel  Norton  in  one  answer  said  that 
in  90  per  cent,  of  his  cases  his  rccommcudation.s  were 
adopted  by  the  Department. 

17.568.  I gather  that  the  answer  to  my  (jucstion  is 
that  you  did  not  take  the  same  objection  ? — I have 
not  said  so.  I say  that  wo  took  no  formal  objection, 
but  we  felt  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  view 
expressed  by  Burslem. 

17,669.  The  matter  then  came  before  Parliament, 
and  I think  you  did  then  take  an  objection  similar 
to  the  one  -which  had  been  taken  by  Burslem? — I 
forget,  really;  it  was  not  very  material. 

17.570.  Do  you  know  in  the  ca.se  of  Burslcm  how 
the  opposition  ivas,  that  the  Council  were  equally 
divided,  half  in  favour  and  half  against? — I do  not 
loiow.  I do  not  know  any  of  the  inner  feelings  of 
the  Burslem  Town  Council  at  the  time,  hut  I know 
there  w-as  a difference  of  opinion,  as  there  "w.'i.s  in 
each  of  the  Councils.  Here  I think  I only  refer  to 
the  poll  which  was  taken. 

17.571.  (Mr.  Txiiton):  You  .show  the  voting  of 

Burslem?— That  is  the  poll,  which  shows  a majority 
of  1,208  against,  out  of  a total  of  5,000. 
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17, .572.  {Mr.  Fritcliai  d) : I see  that  the  Inspector 
says  that  the  Council  were  rather  divided  on  the  sub- 
ject. As  a matter  of  fact  you  do-  not  know  whetlier 
tli(!.y  were  equally  divided  .f' — il  do  not  know  at  all. 

17.573.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : It  hardly  seems  the 
right  sort  of  remark  for  an  impartial  tribunal  to 
have  made?  That  is  what  occurred  to  me  when  I read 
it? — That  is  so. 

17.574.  {Mr.  Fritchard)  •.  Do  you  know  this?  There 
was  an  immense  amount  of  discussion  on  this  question 
of  federation,  was  there  not? — A very  considerable 
amount. 

17.575.  Was  it  not  to  a very  large  extent  not  upon 
the  principle  of  amalgamation,  but  upon  the  terms? 
— 1 i.hink  in  the  early  days  it  was  entirely  on  prin- 
ciple; I think  in  later  days  it  was  on  the  financial 
question. 

17.576.  By  later  days,  you  refer,  I suppose,  to  the 
pi'oceedings  on  the  Provisional  Order  which  was 
actually  made? — Yes;  and  perhaps  a little  preceding 
that. 

17.577.  Now,  may  I ask  you  one  or  two  questions 
as  to  the  result  of  the  amalgamation  of  these  towns? 
So  far  as  the  County  Council  were  concerned,  it 
occurred;  did  it  not,  at  a rather  unfortunate  time, 
after  the  decision  in  West  Hartlepool  and  before  the 
Joint  Committee  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire ?--Yes,  that  is  so. 

17.578.  With  the  result  that  you  did  not  get  com- 
jieneation  under  the  old  system? — That  is  so. 

17.579.  And  you  did  not  get  compensation  under 
the  new  system  ? — ^I  think  that  was  so. 

17.580.  That  was  very  unfortunate  from  your  point 
of  view? — It  was  very  unfortunate,  and  the  same 
thing  occurred  with  Burton. 

17.581.  Burton  was  earlier,  was  it  not? — Yes;  but 
our  adjustment  in  Burton  was  not  settled  when  the 
other  case  came  on. 

17.582.  Burton  was  1901? — Yes.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  compensation  was  not  paid. 

17.583.  Then  on  two  occasions  you  got  rather  badly 
hit,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  circumstances? — Yes. 

l/,584.  I believe  the  County  Council  accepted  their 
defeat  in  a sportsmanlike  manner? — Yes. 

17,585.  And  they  did  their  best  to  assist  in  bring- 
ing the  new  organisation  into  existence,  did  they  not? 

\es,  I believe  they  did.  I do  not  know  in  what 
way  you  mean? 

1^,586.  Among  other  things,  did  they  not  lend  their 
Clerk  to  be  the  first  Town  Clerk  of  the  new  County 
Borough  ?~Yes,  they  did.  I was  the  Clerk  of  the 
Countj'  Council,  but  it  was  rather  a personal  matter. 
As  far  as  my  remembrance  goes,  Mr.  Burns  wrote 
and  asked  me  if  I would  act  as  Clerk  with  a view  to 
bringing  liis  Act  into  force.  I replied,  I hope  very 
courteously,  that  clearly  I could  not  accept  a posi 
such  as  that,  after  having  persistently  fought  him 
at  Local  Inquiries  and  in  both  Houses  over  a period 
of  three  or  four  j'ears.  He  then  wrote  and  said  that 
it  was  difficult  to  appoint  one  of  the  late  Clerks  (I  am 
speaking  from  remembrance,  now  you  have  raised  the 
question),  and  that  it  would  assist  good  feeling  as 
between  the  new  County  Borough  and  the  County  if 
1 would  accept  and  bring  the  Act  into  force.  Well,  I 
did.  It  was  not  from  any  desire  to  do  so,  because, 
as  you  will  understand,  a Clerk  to  a County  Council 
has  a csrtaiii  amount  of  work  to  dOj  and  it  meant 
very  considerable  disorganisation  from  my  point  of 
view:  but  I acted  as  Clerk,  and  I brought  the  Act 
into  force.  That  took  some  three  months  to  do. 

li,587.  (Sir  }]'alter  Nicholas) : It  was  purely 

transitional?— Yes,  purely  transitional.  We  prac- 
tically placed  the  County  Borough  on  a footing  on 
which  it  could  proceed.  The  Committees  and  every- 
thing neie  formed,  and  St.anding  Orders  drawn  and 
everything  which  was  necessary, 
r chard) : When  the  Council  was 

first  formed,  it  consisted  of  something  over  one  liun- 
dred_  members,  and  it  had  no  Standing  Orders  and 
no  fixed  rules  as  to  Committees?— Nothiuo-  The 
wlrnk  organisation  had  to  be  brought  into  being. 

1 1,589.  And  you  were  good  enough  to  assist  in  that 
process  ? — \ es. 


17.590.  I am  bound  to  say  that  I should  have  taken 
the  same  view  as  you.  I do  not  know  whether  you 
have  been  able  to  follow  the  matter  since  this  place 
has  been  made  a.  County  Borough  and  one  town,  so 
as  to  judge  how  that  has  operated  in  iiractice?  Can 
you  say,  for  instance,  how  the  health  services  are 
now  performed,  and  how  greatly  the  services  have 
improved  owing  to  the  amalgamation  that  has  taken 
place? — When  1 used  to  meet  Mr.  John  Burns  shortly 
after  the  formation,  he  used  to  ask  me  how  Stoke  was 
getting  on,  and  I usually  informed  him  that  it  was 
a most  distinct  failure. 

17.591.  That  was  after  you  had  ceased  to  be  Town 
Clerk  ? — ^Yes ; but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I think  the 
Stoke  County  Borough  will  in  due  course  get  into  the 
most  satisfactory  order.  It  has  been,  and  always  will 
be,  a difficult  area  to  deal  with. 

17.592.  It  is  a very  long  area,  is  it  not? — Not  only 
that,  but  although  the  chief  trade  of  the  towns  is 
pottery,  yet  there  was  distinct  civic  life  in  each  of 
those  towns,  and  I doubt  very  much  whether  for  many 
years  those  six  towns  will,  in  practice,  coalesce.  1 
believe  now  that  the  representatives  of  each  town 
always  sit  together  in  the  Council  Chamber  and  vote 
to  a large  extent  together ; because  the  towns  d o 
remain  to  a very  large  extent  separate  entities;  they 
are  not  a homogeneous  whole  as  a good  many  other 
towns  are. 

17.593.  What  I wanted  to  get  was  what  the  result 
has  been  in  the  improvement  of  such  services  as 
health,  the  supply  of  gas,  water  and  electricity,  the 
dispiosal  of  sewage,  and  matters  of  that  kind?  You 
are  not,  I suppose,  in  a position  to  give  us  informa- 
tion on  those  matters  ? — I do  not  think  you  must  ask 
me  to  give  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  internal  economy 
of  Stoke. 

17,694.  No,  I thought  you  would  not  be  able  to? 

I get  on  extremely  well  with  Stoke  as  an  adjoining 
area,  so  to  speak,  and  I understand  that  it  is  being 
very  satisfactorily  worked;  and  I am  sure  that  the 
various  Councillors,  so  far  as  I knew  them  at  die 
time,  were  originally  good  men;  but  as  to  their 
internal  economy  at  the  present  time  I must  not  offer 
any  opinion. 

17,596.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I would  like  to  maJie 
a correction  of  a I'emark  I made  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Ritchie’s  statement?  I said  that  it  was  a statement 
in  an  ex  paije  speech  by  a Member.  I see  that  Mr. 
Ritchie  received  a deputation  from  all  the  interests 
concerned  ? — I had  not  heard  of  it,  I am  bound  to  say. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Therefore  it  was  not 
ex  parte?  I had  dilficulty  in  catching  Mr.  Pritchard’s 
reading  of  it. 

(Chairman):  rShall  we  pass  on  to  paragraph  12? 

City  of  Bikmingham  Extension. 

12.  In  the  year  1910  the  City  of  Birmingham 
Corporation  made  application  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  the  City  by  taking  in  large  areas  in 
htallordshire,  Warwickshire  and  Worcestersliire.  The 
Staffordshire  portion  applied  for  represented  the 
Handsworth  Urban  District,  with  a population  of 
62,921  according  to  the  1901  Census,  and  an 
estimated  jiopulation  in  1909  of  72,000  and  a rateable 
value  of  £295,979.  Handsworth  represented  about 
one-tenth  of  the  population  and  a little  over  one- 
twelfth  of  the  rateable  value  of  the  Administrative 
County.  Ihe  County  Council  along  with  the 
Handsworth  Ltrban  District  Council  opposed  the 
proposal  unsuccessfully. 

The  total  effect  of  the  Birmingham  extension  is 
shown  by  the  following  table  : 


— 

Area. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Rateable 

Value. 

City  prior  to  extension  ... 
Proposed  extended  City... 

Acres. 

13,477 

43,718 

505.000 

895.000 

T 

2,933,9.30 

4,270,221 
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17,59C.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : There  you  mention  that 
Handsworth  Urban  District,  witli  a population  ol 
52,900,  according  to  the  1901  Census,  had  an 
estimated  population  in  1909  of  72,000,  and  a rateable 
value  of  £295,000  : that,  again,  is  rather  a light  rate- 
able value  for  HandsTvorth,  is  it  not?  It  is  only  £4 
a head? — I have  not  worked  it  out. 

17.697.  It  is  obvious,  is  it  not? — I quite  accept 
your  figures. 

17.698.  Again,  the  rateable  value  in  Birmingham 
per  head  prior  to  extension  was  £5  3s.,  and  the  figure 
foi'  the  proposed  extended  city  at  the  same  time  was 
£4  15s.  So  Birmingham  was  again  taking  in  an  area 
that  had  a lower  rateable  value  than  its  own? — ^Yes, 
perhaps  so,  but  you  must  remember  that  Handsworth 
was  what  you  may  tenn  a plum.  Handsworth  has  no 
poor  in  it.  It  is  an  area  whose  rateable  value  goes 
almost  ejitirely  to  profit.  So  whether  it  is  of  low 
rateable  value  or  high,  it  is  a most  distinct  asset. 

17.699.  It  is  a distinct  asset,  and  it  has  very  few 
poor  ? — Yes. 

(Chairman) : Shall  we  pass  to  Stoke-on-Trent 

County  Borough  Extension,  paragraph  13? 

Stoke-on-Trent  County  Borough  Extension. 

13.  In  the  ,year  1919,  the  Stoke-on-Trent  County 
Borough  Council  made  application  to  the  Ministry 
of  Health  to  include  within  the  County  Borough 
large  areas  on  all  sides  thereof,  consisting  of : — 


Acre- 

Popula- 

tion, 

Rate- 

able 

age. 

1911. 

Value. 

^Newcastle  - under  - Lyme 

671 

20,201 

£ 

65,411 

Borough. 

* W olstanton  Urban  District . . . 

5,422 

27,335 

108,644 

**Kidsgrove  Urban  District  ... 

3,113 

9,012 

44,770 

^^Smallthorue  Urban  District... 

2,681 

13,559 

44,308 

^^Stoke-on-Trent  Rural  District 

3,270 

4,774 

16,916 

^Newcastle  Rural  District  (part) 

2,522 

782 

7,396 

**Leek  Rural  District  (part)  ... 

3,449 

5,299 

23,357 

**'Cheadle  Rural  District  (part) 

1,777 

4,745 

15,489 

^^Stone  Rural  District  (part)  ... 

5,795 

3,192 

25,978 

28,700 ! 88,899 
i 

352,269 

Note.— Areas  marked  * wholly  excluded  by  Ministry. 
„ „ **  partly  „ „ 


The  Councils  of  all  the  Districts  affected  strongly 
opposed  the  proposal,  and  were  supported  by  the 
County  Council.  The  areas  proposed  to  be  taken 
away  from  the  Administrative  County  represented 
one-eighth  of  its  population  and  nearly  one-tenth 
of  its  rateable  value.  As  a result  of  an  Inquiry, 
however,  by'  the  Ministry  of  Health,  lasting  about 
twelve  days,  an  Order  was  made,  including  in  the 
County  Borough  9,620  acres  with  a population  of 
27,000  and  a rateable  value  of  £114,000. 


(Sir  Lewis  Beard,):  I take  that  as  comment;, _ but  I 
suggest  that  the  statement  here  shows  that  it  was 
at  that  time  of  less  rateable  value  per  head  than  the 
rest  of  the  County?  There  is  one  out  of  eight  of  the 
population  and  only  one-tenth  of  the  rateable  value? 


Other  County  Borough  Minor  Extensions. 

14.  Other  County  Borough  extensions  of  a minor 
character  are  as  follows:  — 


Popula- 

Rateable 

tion. 

Value. 

£ 

1890. 

Walsall  County  Borough  .. 

. 4,974 

3,869 

1891. 

City  of  Birmingham 

. 7,925 

32,536 

1905. 

Hanley  County  Borough  .. 

. 1,138 

3,279 

Summary. 

15.  All  the  foregoing  loss  of  area,  to  the  Adminis- 
trative County  is  shown  below  ; — 

Popula- 
tion. 

Burton-on-Trent  (new)  County 

Borough  ...  ...  ...  ...  50,386 

Smethwick  ftiew)  County  Borough  54,539 
Stoke  - on  - Trent  (new)  County 
Borough  ...  ...  ...  ...  169,000 

273,925 

Walsall  County  Borough  Extension  4,974 
City  ol  Birmingham  ditto  (1891)  ...  7,925 

City  of  Birmingham  ditto  (1912)  ...  72,000 

Hanley  ditto  ...  1,138 

Stoke-on-Trent  ditto  ...  27,000 

386,962 


Efebot  of  Extensions. 

16.  The  population  and  rateable  value  of  the 
Administrative  County  of  Stafford  in  1889  and  1923 
respectively  are  as  follows  : — 

County  Rate. 

Rateable 

Population.  V.due. 

1889  808,404  (estimated)  3,501,154 

1923  683,994  (1921  Census)  3,304,987 

It  will  thus  he  seen  that  an  important  and  wealthy 
County  such  as  Staffordshire  has  after  34  years  to  face 
a diminution  both  in  population  and  rateable  value, 
and  in  such  case  one  of  two  conclusions  is  inevitable 

either  the  natural  increment  of  national  population 

and  wealth  has  passed  Staffordshire  by  or  the  share 
of  the  Administrative  County  in  that  natural 
increment  has  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  effect  of  County  Borough  creations  and  extensions. 
The  first  mentioned  conclusion  is  obviously  un- 
thinkable, and  one  is  therefore  face  to  face  with  the 
second — a serious  matter,  especially  when  considered 
in  relation  to  the  increased  responsibilities  of  the 
County  Council. 


Rateable 

Value. 

£ 

304,138 

257,843 

567,872 


1,129,853 

3,869 

32,536 

295,979 

3,279 

114,000 


],.579,516 


17,600.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  area  proposed  to  he 
taken  away  from  the  Administrative  County  repre- 
sented one-eighth  of  its  population  and  neiirly  one- 
tenth  of  its  rateable  value;  therefore  obviously  the 
rateable  value  per  head,  was  less  than  the  average 
for  the  County  ? The  County  Boroughs  seem  to  have 
always  gone  for  the  low  rateable  value  and  not  the 
high  ? — Is  that  so,  on  the  total  ? 

17,601-2.  It  must  be  so,  if  it  is  only  one-eighth  of 
the  population  and  one-tenth  of  the  rateable  value. 
It  has  got  less  rateable  value  per  head  than  the  rest 
of  the  County.  The  totals  arc  not  given,  hut  that 
must  be  so? — Surely  you  can  take  that  from  different 
points  of  view?  The  difficulty  about  Stoke  was  that 
they  got  a low  rateable  value  thrown  into  them,  and 
they  missed  receiving  the  wealthier  parts  for  which 
the  application  was  made. 


17.603.  (Chairman) : Paragraph  14  deals  with  .some 
extensions  of  a minor  character, and  then  in  paragraph 
15  you  give  a summary.  We  have  been  through  all 
that.  Tlien  I think  paragraph  16,  Effect  of  Exten- 
sions, speaks  for  itself  .P — Yes. 

17.604.  We  have  discussed  it  on  the  otlier  para- 
graphs ? — Yes. 

17,606.  (Col.  Williams)  : Paragrapih  16  ratiior 

indicates  that  your  Comity  has  not  the  power  ol 
recuperation  that  some  other  Counties  liave? — It  lias 
had  such  very  large  slices  taken  out  of  it. 

17.606.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  very  great  re- 
cuperative power? — Its  rateable  value  is  only  just 
about  what  it  was  in  1889,  after  all  the  large  slices 
have  been  taken  out  of  it. 

17.607.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I want  to  be  fair  to 
you;  I do  not  know  whether  those  figures  have  taken 
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any  account  of  the  alteration  in  tlic  value  of  money? 
The  first  elate,  1889,  and  the  second  date,  1923,  are 
dates  between  which  the  value  of  money  has  enor- 
mously altered? — Tlie  value  of  money  would  not  come 
into  this.  Tlie  rateable  value  x'emains  the  same,  but 
it  is  of  less  value. 

17,008.  That  is  wliat  I want  to  put?  You  have 
missed  a point  in  your  favour? — Thank  you;  I did 
not  like  to  take  it. 

{Chairmun) ; Then  paragraph  17,  Pending  Appli- 
cations. 


Pending  Ai'plications. 

17.  Tl  10  following  are  the  applications  to  the 
Ministi'y  of  .Health  for  exten,sions  of  Boroughs  which 
are  now  pending,  and  which  propose  to  take  from 
the  Administrative  County  of  Stafford  areas 
representing  approximately  the  following  rateable 
values  and  populations:  — 


Rateable 

Population.  Value. 

£ 


(1)  Wolverhampton 
County  Borough 

34,550 

177,256 

(2)  Walsall  County 
Borough 

13,650 

58,565 

(3)  AVest  Bromwich 
County  Borough 

71,388 

283,329 

119,594 

■ 519,150 

(4)  City  of  Birming- 
ham County 
Borough 

*2,500 

*23,763 

t 

(5)  Sutton  Coldfield 
(W  ar  wickshire 
N 0 n - C 0 u n t y 
Borough)  , ... 

t865 

* Inoliulel  in  West  Broimvicli  figures. 
■|'  Included  in  AValsall  figures. 


When  tlie  aboi’o  applications  wore  before  the 
Alinistry  I sa.w  All'.  Gibbon,  of  the  Alinistry  of 
Health,  and  laid  before  him  very  insistently  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  several  applications  dealt  with  a 
very  important  area  in  Staffoi'dshire,  some  overlap- 
ping others,  all  the  inquiries  should  be  taken  at  one 
time  or  at  any  rate  successively,  and  that  no  decision 
should  bo  given  until  the  cumulative  effect  of  all  such 
decisions  could  be  realised.  This  suggestion,  how- 
ever, vvas  not  followed,  the  Alinistry,  as  shown  by 
iho  evidence  already  given,  sending  an  Inspector 
down  with  a vieiv  to  deferring  those  other  than 
AVolvcrhampton  and  dealing  with  them  separately. 

AVolvehiiami'ton  Proposal. 

18.  In  the  case  of  No.  1,  the  Alinistry  of  Health 
Jifter  Inquiry  made  an  Order  for  adding  to  the  County 
Borough  of  Wolverhampton  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
areas  applied  for.  The  Councils  of  all  the  Districts 
proposed  to  be  absorbed  sti-ongly  ' opposed  the 
proimsal  for  annexation  and  were  supiiorted  by  the 
County  Council  in  their  oiiposition. 

If  these  .areas  are  taken  away  by  AVolverhainpton 
the  Administrative  County  ivould  lose  about  one- 
twentieth  of  its  population  and  about  one-eighteenth 
of  its  ratoable  value. 

' 19.  In  all  these  a.roas  the  absorption  ivas  distinctl^^ 
against  the  wdslios  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 
Ihere  was  one  notable  inst.ance,  via. : the  Tettenhall 
Urban  District,  with  an  area  of  1,531  acres,  a 
popniation  of  5,489,  .and  a rateable  value  of  £28,474, 
consisting  to  a great  extent  of  residential  property 
peopled  not  only  by  business  men  and  others  engaged 
in  A\  olvorhampton,  but  also  by  those  engaged  in 
other  areas  in  South  Staffordshire.  The  oul}’’  services 
the  Corporation  perlonn  for  Tettenhall  are  the  run- 
ning of  a single  lino  of  tramwmy  and  the  supply  of 


water,  both  of  which  are  a source  of  profit  to  the  Cor- 
poration and  are  done  on  their  own  initiative.  It  is 
an  Urban  District  physically  separate  from  Wolver- 
hampton Borough,  well  governed,  and  cannot  in  any 
wav’’  be  considered  an  outgrowth  thereof.  It  has  an 
ancient  origin,  and  the  destruction  of  its  entity  and 
its  consequent  tradition  was  greatly  resented. 
Tettenhall  is  well  administered  and  progressive. 
AVolverhampton  claimed  that  not  only  should 
Tettenhall’s  inhabitants  bear  a proportion  of  the 
Borough  rates  by  reason  of  their  ivorks  and  business 
premises  in  the  Borough,  but  that  the  Corporation 
were  entitled  to  follow  them  and  obtain  their 
residential  quota  also  to  the  Borough’s  liabilities. 

A petition  against  the  proposal  was  put  in  at  the 
Inquiry  signed  by  the  majority  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion of  Tettenhall. 

It  may  be  added  that  a postcard  census  was  talien 
in  Tettenhall  by  the  Urban  District  Council  on 
19th  Alay,  1922,  with  the  following  result:  — 

Per  cent, 
of  votes 

No.  of  electors  on  Register,  2,799.  recorded. 


For  inclusion  in  Wolverhampton... 

53  2-2 

Against  „ „ „ 

*2,443  97-1 

Neutral 

1 

Desires  further  information 

1 

Spoilt  votes .. . 

18 

No  returns 

219 

Dead  or  removed,  duplicates  and 

Naval  and  Military  votes 

64 

2,799 

* 2,443  equals  89'3  per  cent,  of  available  electorate  of  2,735. 

20.  The  Ministi'y  of  Health  in  conveying  their 
decision  on  the  Inquiry  stated  (among  other  matters) 
as  follows : — 

The  Alinister  has  arrived  at  the  following 
decisions,  after  giving  full  weight  to  the  reasons 
urged  for  and  against  the  proposed  extension, 
to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  so  far  as  indi- 
cated, and  to  the  effect  of  any  extension  on  the 
County  Council  and  other  Authorities  concerned. 
Account  has  been  taken  also  of  the  facts  that 
the  Borough  has  not  at  any  time  been  extended, 
that  the  area  is  now  very  congested  and  there 
is  little  further  room  for  development,  and  that 
the  general  administration  is  of  a high  standard. 

“ 2.  The  Minister  is  clearly  of  opinion  that 
I’ettenhall  should  become  part  of  the  extended 
County  Borough.  It  adjoins  the  Borough  without 
a break,  is  closely  connected  in  interests  with  the 
Borough,  and  is  in  large  part  a residential  area 
for  the  Borough,  more  particularly  for  well-to-do 
persons  with  interests  in  Wolverhampton.  On 
grounds  of  equity,  it  is  right  that  the  district 
should  come  under  one  common  government  with 
AVolverhampton,  and  it  should  be  a gain  to  the 
areas  concerned  that  the  persons  residing  in 
Tettenhall  should  have  a more  direct  stake  in 
the  local  government  of  the  County  Borough.” 

21.  In  the  case  of  AVednesfield  Urban  District, 
the  District  Council,  after  the  decision  of  the  Minis- 
try became  known,  took  a poll  of  their  ratepayers 
by  means  of  a reference  which  pointed  out  (inter 
alia)  that  an  Sd.  rate  in  the  £ had  already  been 
spent  on  the  first  Inquiry,  that  a similar  amount 
would  bo  needed  for  the  next  Inquiry,  and  that 
Wolverhampton  was  proiinred  to  offer  advantageous 
terms  to  AVednesfield  providing  further  opposition 
was  withdrawn,  but  would  otherwise  withdraw  the 
terms  offered.  The  result  of  the  poll,  notwithstand- 
ing the  form  of  the  reference,  was  in  favour  of  a 
continuance  of  the  opposition. 

22.  The  Seisdon  Rural  District  Council  after  the 
decision  of  the  Alinistry  took  a postcard  census  in 
the  Parish  of  Upper  Penn  and  part  of  Wrottesley 
Parish  with  the  following  result:  — 
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(a)  Upper  Penn  Parish. 

{Total  Hwiiber  of  electors  on  Register,  2,651.) 


Number 

Per- 

voted. 

centage. 

Against  inclusion  in  Borough 

...  2,288 

93-6 

For  inclusion  in  Borough  ... 

145 

5-9 

Neutral  ...  

11 

•5 

Totals 

...  2,444 

100- 

(b)  Wrottesley  Parish 

{part  of). 

{Total  number  of  electors  on 

Register,  430.) 

Number 

Per- 

voted. 

centage. 

Against  inclusion  in  Borough 

389 

95-6 

For  inclusion  in  Borough... 

18 

4'4 

Neutral 

...  

— 

Totals  ... 

407 

100- 

Evidence  was  given  at  the  Inquiry  that  the  resi- 
dents ill  the  other  parish  (Codsall)  in  that  Rural 
District  proposed  to  be  annexed  were  practically 
unanimous  against  annexation. 

23.  The  entire  arguments  of  the  County  Council 
and  the  wishes  of  all  the  constituent  Authorities 
were  swept  aside,  with  the  result  that  the  Ministry 
made  an  Order  for  inclusion  in  Wolverhampton  _ of 
the  whole  of  the  area  applied  for  with  the  exception 
of  the  portions  of  Sedgley  Urban  District  and  the 
Parish  of  Codsall,  and  rectified  the  boundary  of  the 
XDortion  of  Bushbury  Parish  asked  for,  and  it  was 
upon  this  that  action  was  taken  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

County  Bobough  oe  Walsall  Peoposal. 

24.  The  Walsall  Town  Council  wish  to  annex  the 
whole  of  the  Walsall  Rural  District  and  part  of  the 
Parish  of  Shcnstone  in  the  Lichfield  Rural  District — 
in  effect  to  extend  the  Borough  boundary  right  up 
to  tlie  Borough  of  Sutton  Coldfield,  about  six  miles 
away,  and  to  nearly  treble  the  existing  area  of  the 
Borough. 

25.  There  was  no  suggestion  in  the  memorial 
that  the  Borough  required  any  building  land,  it  being 
admitted  that  there  is  a considerable  area  in  the 
Borough  not  yet  built  upon,  and  the  main  reason  for 
desiring  extension  appears  in  the  memorial  as 
follows : — 

Community  of  Interest. 

46.  “ Walsall  is  the  centre  of  a large  popula- 

tion, both  urban  and  rural,  and  affords  to  the 
areas  proposed  to  be  added  to  the  Borough,  all 
of  which  have  a strong  community  of  interest 
with  the  Borough,  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  its  tramway  and  motor  omnibus  systems, 
gas  and  electricity  supplies,  town  hall,  markets, 
public  parks,  baths,  schools,  technical  institute, 
free  libraries,  and  other  public  institutions.” 

IJesirahility  of  Unity  in  Local  Government. 

40.  “ In  view  of  the  great  problems  and 

developments  which  are  now  facing  all  urban 
communities  in  many  directions,  such  as  hous- 
ing, education,  repair  of  roads,  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  sickness  and  disease,  public 
health  matters  generally,  and  transport,  it  is 
most  desirable  and  in  the  mutual  interests  of 
all  concerned  that  the  Borough,  together  with 
the  proposed  added  areas,  should,  by  amalgama- 
tion, be  formed  into  a strong  unit  of  local 
government  to  enable  such  problems  and  develop- 
ments to  be  properly  coped  with,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  uniform,  efficient  and  economical  con- 
trol and  administration  of  public  services.” 


26.  As  regards  paragraph  45,  what  the  Borough 
is  pleased  to  consider  to  bo  “ strong  community  of 
interest  ” would  obviously  exist  between  the  Borough 


and  tlie  surrounding  area  wherever  the  Borough 
boundary  may  be  fixed.  -A  continuous  succession  of 
extensions  would  therefore  be  the  only  logical  con- 
clusion to  the  Borough  argument,  the  absurdity 
of  which  is  thus  shown. 

On  the  question  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
by  outsiders  from  the  services  stated  to  be  provided 
by  the  Borough,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Borough  is 
not  actuated  by  philanthropic  motives,  and  that  it 
obtains  an  adequate  financial  return  either  by  means 
of  satisfactory  joint  arrangements  with  the  County 
Authority  or  by  means  of  the  money  paid  by  the 
private  individuals  who  make  use  of  the  services 
provided. 

27.  With  regard  to  paragraph  46,  “ great  pro- 
blems and  developments  ” face  County  Districts  as 
well  as  Boroughs  and  are  attended  with  the  same 
difficulties.  If,  therefore,  strong  units  of  local 
government  are  requii'ed  to  enable  the  Boroughs  to 
meet  their  difficulties,  such  strength  and  unity  is 
at  least  an  equal  necessity  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Administrative  County.  The  County  necessities 
are,  howevei,  calmly  ignored  by  the  Boroughs,  who, 
so  far  from  recognising  the  Counties  as  equally 
enforced  participants  in  the  problems  of  the  jiresent 
day,  are  only  concerned  with  working  out  their  own 
salvation  by  a method  which  renders  the  County  a 
weaker  rather  than  the  stronger  unit  which  the 
Boroughs  themselves  consider  to  bo  so  necessary  and 
desirable. 

28.  There  was  a big  campaign  at  the  time  the 
memorial  was  lodged  to  get  the  areas  to  consent  to 
be  annexed,  members  of  the  Walsall  Town  Council 
attended  meetings  in  some  of  the  areas,  literature 
was  circulated,  and  offers  made  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  Toivn  Council  in  respect  of  preferential  rating 
or  otherwise  to  the  rural  inhabitants. 

Sutton  Coldfield  Non-County  Borough  Profosal. 

29.  The  Sutton  Coldfield  Corporation  after  lodg- 
ing a Representation  in  the  year  1909  for  a most 
ambitious  scheme  of  extension  into  Staffordshire 
and  Warwickshire,  which  was  rejected,  by  the 
Ministry,  considerably  modified  such  scheme  in  the 
year  1920,  and  came  into  competition  with  Walsall 
County  Borough  for  a portion  of  Great  Baan-  Parish 
in  Walsall  Rural  District,  and  also  for  a portion  of 
Shenstone  Parish  in  the  Lichfield  Rural  District. 

These  portions  of  parishes  have  of  recent  years 
become  residential  areas,  and  this  class  of  house  is 
increasing  there,  but  not  in  any  way  due  to  Sutton 
Coldfield.  While  it  is  truo  that  Sutton  Coldfield  is 
to  a great  extent  a residential  town,  the  areas  sought 
to  be  annexed  are  in  no  way  outgrowths  of  that 
Borough. 

These  residents  are  principally  business  people 
connected  not  only  with  Walsall  but  also  with 
Birmingham  and  the  large  urban  areas  in  South 
Staffordshire. 

The  District  Councils  are  efficiently  cari-ying  out 
their  duties  in  the  areas  sought  for  by  Sutton 
Coldfield,  and  tho  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  in 
opposition  to  annexation. 

West  Broiiwich  County  Borough  Proposal. 

30.  The  iiroposal  by  West  Bromwich  Town  Council 
is  to  annex  one  Borough,  three  Urban  Di,striots 
(one  in  Worcestershire),  part  of  another  Urban 
District  and  part  of  the  Walsall  Rural  District.  At 
the  date  of  the  Memorial  it  did  not  appear  that  West 
Bromwich  performed  any  service  for  the  areas  they 
sought  to  annex,  beyond  running  an  omnibus  service 
to  Great  Barr  and  Perrj'  Barr  and  supplying  a 
colliei-y  in  the  latter  area  with  electricity.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  that  County  Borough  does  not  supply 
itself  with  water,  and  has  leased  its  tramways.  Tho 
police  are  supplied  by  the  County  under  an  agree- 
ment . 

It  is  true  that  .some  of  the  areas  join  up  to  West 
Bromwich,  but  in  no  portion  can  it  be  considered 
that  there  is  an  outgrowth  of  AVest  Bromwich. 
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The  West  Bromwich  proposal  may  he  properly 
termed  a “ wild  oat  ” scheme,  with  nothing  what- 
ever to  support  it,  and  would  not  have  been  brought 
forward  but  lor  the  other  proposals.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  all  the  areas  are  strongly  opposed  to  any 
annexation. 

City  oi?  Biiimingiiam  Pkoposai,. 

31.  This  is  a scheme  to  annex  Perry  Barr  Urban 
District  which  joins  up  to  the  farthest  portion  of 
Birmingham  extended  City  on  the  Staffordshire  side, 
which  Urban  District  is  also  sought  for  by  West 
Bromwich  County  Borough. 

It  is  thouglit  b.v  the  Staffordshire  County  Council 
that  the  Birmingham  proi5osal  was  launched  with  a 
view  to  counteracting  that  of  West  Bromwich,  and 
not  merely  that  Birmingham  really  desired  to  annex 
Perry  Barr,  to  which  it  has  no  real  claim. 


17,C09.  (Chairman) : Paragraph  17  summarises 
various  pending  applications.  We  will  take  them  one 
by  oneP — On  this  arises,  I think,  the  very  important 
question  of  the  cumulative  effect  on  Counties.  This 
Commission  have  had  a great  deal  of  discussion,  I 
think,  on  cumulative  effect,*  and  I think 
one  witness,  Mr.  Dent,  suggested  that  not  only 
should  existing  applications  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, but,  if  possible,  future  applications  too.  Just 
for  the  moment  I do  not  want  to  say  anything  on 
tlie  question  of  future  applications,  which,  although 
they  might  have  been  looked  into,  naturally  occur 
at  different  times.  But  here  we  have  five  clear  appli- 
cations from  the  different  areas,  all  sent  to  the  De- 
partment within  a few  months,  which  would  have 
taken  away  a very  largo  amount  of  area,  population, 
and  rateable  value,  from  the  County.  Mr.  Gibbon 
asked  me  to  see  him,  I think,  on  the  question  of  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  the  Wolverhampton 
proposal  which  was  then  being  put  forward.  I saw 
him,  and  told  him  immediately  that  the  areas  which  it 
was  desired  to  take  into  the  adjoining  County 
Borough  had  not  the  organisation  or  the  officials 
that  the  big  adjoining  County  Borough  had,  and 
that  clearly  I must  be  left  to  be  the  judge  whether  I 
should  employ  counsel  and  expert  witnesses  or  other- 
wise, and  that  I could  not  be  hampered  by  any 
proposals  to  cut  down  necessary  expenses.  In  my 
County  we  have  always  retained  a general  expert 
witness,  and  allowed  the  individual  Districts  to  take 
advantage  of  that,  and  so  probably  have  carried 
tlirough  these  oppositions  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms.  But  when  I saw  him  on  that  point,  I put  to 
him  the  fact  of  these  five  pending  applications,  and  I 
said  that  it  was  thought  by  my  County  Council  that 
the  attitude  of  the  Department  should  be  to  hear  all 
these  applications  before  giving  any  decision  on  any 
of  them,  and  to  deal  with  the  cumulative  effect 
which  the  whole  of  the  five  applications,  or  such 
parts  of  them  as  might  be  granted,  would  have  upon 
the  County.  The  not  result  of  that  proposal  was  to 
]iusii  on  the  Wolverhampton  Local  Inquiry.  Now 
the  Wolverhampton  Inquiry  was  the  last  application 
of  the  five  that  came  before  the  Department.  There 
Was  ramworth,  1920,  Walsall,  November,  1920,  West 
Bromwich,  4th  February,  1921,  Sutton  Coldfield,  the 
one  which  was  rejected  in  1919  and  came  up  again 
November,  1920,  Birmingham,  March, 
19-1,  Smethwick  on  the  '23rd  November,  1920,  and 
Holverhamptoii,  the  last  one  of  all  was  on  the  15th 
August,  1921. 

17,610.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : These  wore  not  all 
County  Boroughs  ?~Thsy  were  all  County  Boroughs 
o.xcept  'I'amwortli  and  Sutton  Coldfield,  which 
Roroughs.  Mr.  Gibbon  sent  down,  I 
tiuuk  it  was  Mr.  Hetherington,  with  a view 
to  ascertaining  the  wishes  of  the  different 


Authorities,  and,  if  you  remember,  I think  that  in  his 
observations  Mr.  Hetherington  said  that  he  was  not 
quite  sure  what  arrangements  had  been  made  with 
me.  Apparently  it  was  thought  that  I had  seen  Mr. 
Gibbon. 

17,611.  (Ghainnan) : I think  it  was  Mr.  Hooper 
^'"3®  it  not,  because  we  have  had  all  this  in  evidence  P 
This  is  the  only  case  that  ever  occurred  of  one  of  these 
preliminary  inquiries  taking  place? — I was  dealing 
with  the  question  of  cumulative  effect  on  Counties. 

17,610.  It  was  not  jMr.  Hetherington;  it  was  Mr. 
Hooper?  I .believe  it  was  Mr.  Hooper;  I was  wrong. 

17.613.  He  gave  evidence  on  this  point? — Yes.* 
The  attitude  of  the  Department  was  not  in  any  way 
to  consider  the  cumulative  effect,  but  to  push  on  the 
Local  Inquiry  into  the  Wolverhamiiton  proposal, 
which  was  the  last  one,  and  not  only  that,  but  Mr. 
Hooper  was  sent  down,  and  Mr.  Hooper  never  asked 
the  County  Council  their  views  as  to  these  various 
applications.  He  saw  all  the  other  Authorities,  and 
when  asked  by  you,  I think,  my  Lord,  he  said  that 
he  understood  that  Mr.  Gibbon  had  seen  me. 

17.614.  Yes;  that  is  at  Questions  6788  and  5794-5 Pt 
— It  was  quite  immaterial  to  Mr.  Hooper  whether  the 
County  Council  were  consulted  or  whether’  they  were 
not;  in  fact,  he  did  not  know  what  answer  Mr. 
Gibbon  had  given  to  me.  Then  when  Mr.  Gibbon 
comes  and  gives  his  information,  I think  in  one  place 
he  uses  the  words  “ The  other  applications  were  post- 
poned ”;  and  then  Mr.  Hetherington  says  they  were 
deferred;  I think  somebody  else  says  they  were  with- 
drawn. Mr.  Hetherington  says  in  his  evidence  that 
he  was  sent  dow’ii  with  a view  to  the  postponing  of 
these  applications.  I think  that  is  the  word  he  usedPJ 

17.615.  Yee,  I think  that  is  soP — So  there  was 
obviously  either  intentional  ignorance  of  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  County  Coun-cil  that  there  would  be  a seri- 
ous cumulative  effect  on  the  County,  or  it  was  easier 
to  push  the  Wolverhampton  Local  Inquiry  on  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  others  and  then  bring  up  the 
remainder  subsequently. 

17.616.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Can  you  tell  us  this, 
just  on  one  personal  point  that  arises.  Mr.  Gibbon 
did  see  you.  Mr.  Hooper  says  that  he  did  not  see  Mr. 
Joy  because  he  understood  that  Mr.  Joy  had  seen  Mr. 
Gibbon.  You  have  just  mentioned  that? — Yes. 

17.617.  We  have  never  heard  any  more  about  that 
mysterious  interview  with  Mr.  Gibbon,  if  it  is  mysteri- 
ous P Can  you  tell  us  what  it  had  relation  to?  I do 
not  want  the  details,  but  just  the  subject.  Had  it  to 
do  with  these  applications? — There  was  a conference 
held  by  Colonel  Norton  as  to  the  cutting  down  of 
expenses,  and  it  was  held  locally.  I heard  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  on  the  14th  October  that  this 
was  to  take  place,  and  it  was  to  take  place  on  Wednes- 
day the  19th  October.  I wrote  back  and  said  that 
with  regard  to  the  conference,  I was  very  sorry  I 
could  not  be  at  any  such  meeting,  because  it  was 
Quarter  Sessions  week,  and  it  was  known  all  over  the 
country  that  that  is  always  Quarteir  Sessions  week. 

17.618.  You  need  not  go  into  that?  You  could 

not  be  there;  I will  take  that? — ^I  could  not  be  there. 
Then  when  I saw  Mr.  Gibbon 

17.619.  AYas  it  only  on  the  cutting  down  of  expenses 
that  you  saw  Mr.  Gibbon?  That  is  all  I want?  I 
just  want  to  know  what  it  was  you  saw  him  about? — 
That  was  so.  At  the  same  time,  I raised  this  question 
of  cumulative  effect  on  the  Counties,  and  it  was  then 
that  I made  my  request  that  this  might  be  considered 
generally,  and  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  proposals 
also  considered. 

17.620.  Mr.  Gibbon  did  not  agree? — He  apparently 
did  not,  because  he  proceeded. 

17,621-2.  What  I wanted  to  get  clear  is  this  : that 
your  interview  with  Mr.  Gibbon  related  to  these  two 
subjects,  the  cumulative  effect  and  the  saving  of 
expenses,  and  had  no  connection  with  Mr.  Hooper’s 
visit,  which,  as  he  tells  us,  was  intended  to  secure 
agreement?  The  two  things  were  quite  separate ?- 


* See  Ministry  of  Health  (Hooper),  Q.  577!)  f (II,  371). 
t See  II.  371. 

t See  Ministry  of  Health  (Hetherington),  Q.  5701  (II,  367). 
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I do  not  think  that  they  were,  quite,  because  iie  did 
not  know  that  I had  raised  the  question  of  cumulative 
effect  T/ith  Mr.  Gibbon.  He  knew  that  I had  seen 

Mr.  Gibbon.  . i 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I am  not  suggesting  that  he 
laiew  it.  It  is  only  that  we  may  get  it  clear  wdiat  the 
interview  was  about.  Because  Mr.  Hooper  pute  it 
upon  us ; when  we  ask  him  why  he  did  not  see  you,  he 
says  because  Mr.  Gibbon  saw  you,  and  now  we  have 
ascertained  that  the  matter  on  which  you  saw _ Mr. 
Gibbon,  although  it  was  related  to  these  inquiries, 
■\vas  on  a -difforent  point. 

17,623,  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) ; Mr.  Hooper  goes  a 
little  bit  further  than  that  in  reply  to  Sir  George 
Macdoiiogh.  At  Question  5786,  Sir  Georg©  Maodonogh 
asks ; “ May  I ask  if  the  County  Council  were  actually 
opposing  in  this  case,  or  not? — (A.)  The  County  Council 
oppased  at  the  Inquiry.  (Q.)  Mr.  Gibbon  said  in  this 
letter  that  the  object  of  your  preliminary  iny^tiga- 
tion  was  to  see  whether  there  was  any  possibility  of 
agreement  between  any  of  the  contending  Authorities? 
—(A.)  Yes,  that  is  quite  right.  (Q.)  You  did  not 
apparently  endeavour  to  attain  agreement  at  your 
preliminary  investigation  between  the  County  Council 
and  the  other  contending  Authorities ?— (A .)  No.  I 
did  not  endeavour  to  obtain  agreement  or  to  force 
the  hands  of  any  Local  Authority  at  all.  (Q.)  I am 
not  suggesting  you  did,  but  you  did  not  attempt  to 
bring  tliese  parties  together? — (.4.)  I have  explained 
the  position  of  the  County  Council ; the  Clerk  was 
asked  by  Mr.  Gibbon  to  see  him.  He  saw  him,  and 
there  was  no  occasion  for  me  to  see  him.’  Now,  if 
it  was  only  those  two  matters  that  you  have  referred 
to  which  were  discussed,  and  the  object  ot  the 
Inspector  was  to  go  down  and  get  that  agreement 
between  all  the  parties,  he  ought  to  have  seen  the 
Countv  Council?— That  is  my  point. 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh) : The  inference  from  the 
replies  that  I got  from  Mr.  Hooper  was  that  Mr. 
Gibbon  was  endeavouring  to  reach  agreement^  with 
Mir.  Joy  and  probably  had  failed,  and  therefore  it  was 
useless  for  Mr.  Hooper  to  make  an  attempt. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : I thought  I was  on  the  same 
point  as  Sir  Walter,  that  Mr.  Hooper’s  suggestion 
would  not  hold  -water? 

17,G24.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  I agree?— The  only 
knoivledge  th.at  Mr.  Hooper  had  of  any  interview 
that  I had  with  Mr.  Gibbon  was  a letter  from  Mr. 
Gibbon  asking  me  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
expenses.  Mr.  Hooper  had  not  heard  of  any  result 
of  my  interview  with  Mr.  Gibnon. 

17.625.  (Chairman):  How  do  you  know  that? 

Because  he  says  he  did  not.  He  ignored  the  County 
Council  entirely  when  he  went  down  there. 

(Chairman):  I think  we  have  got  it  clear  now? 

17.626.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Is  it  the  fact,  for  what 
it  is”  worth,  that  Wolverhampton  had  had  no  exten- 
sion of  boundaries  since  it  was  originally  constituted 
in  1847? — I believe  that  is  so. 

17.627.  And  is  it  the  fact  that  people  in  the  pro- 

})osed  added  areas  were,  as  to  a substantial  raa  joiity, 
Wolverhampton  people?— It  depends  which  area  you 
are  speaking  of?  . , o 

17  628.  I am  speaking  of  Tetteuhall,  mainly? 
Tettenhall,  I should  think  not.  The  Minister,  you 
will  see,  in  his  letter,  puts  forward  the  statement  that 
he  had  carefully  considered  it,  and  that  was  the  fact. 
The  whole  contention  was  that  Tettenhall  was  not 
part  of  Wolverhampton. 

17,629.  I see  that  there  is  a very  distinct  issue  of 
fact  between  you  and  the  Minister,  on  a fact  which 
surely  ought  not  to  be  the  subject  of  dispute  at  all, 
whether  they  were  really  residents  of  Wolverhampton. 
You  say  in  your  paragraph  19  that  Tettenhall  Urban 
District  is  physically  separate  from  Wolverhampton? 

— It  is.  ,.  . 

17  630.  Then  in  your  paragraph  20,  the  Minister 
says”in  his  second  paragraph  that  Tettenhall  a,djoins 
the  Borough  without  a break?  Now,  which  is 
correct?  The  curious  thing  is  that  you  do  not  com- 
ment upon  that  in  your  evidence?— I thought  I had 
dealt  with  it  in  the  previous  paragraph. 
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17.631.  But  when  we  have  t-wo  statements  from 
two  unimpeachable  authorities  like  you  and  the 
Minister  of  Health,  and  they  contradict  each  other, 
we  want  to  understand  them? — There  is  a range  of 
country  between  Wolverhampton  and  Tettenhall,  and 
Tettenhall  went  to  the  expense— I do  not  think  it 
was  ever  completed — but  they  went  to  the  expense 
of  beginning  to  obtain  one  of  these  contour  maps,  in 
order  to  show  the  very  clear  dividing  line  between 
Wolverhamxiton  and  Tet-tenhall.  That  goes  to  the 
practical  side  only.  There  was  then,  I think,  as  I 
said,  only  one  small  tramway  line;  I believe  there 
are  now  two  adjoining  each  other.  But  as  regards 
the  people,  I should  not  agree  that  they  were  pre- 
dominantly Wolverhamxiton  people. 

17.632.  i do  not  think  that  you  have  quite  applied 
your  mind  to  the  question,  if  I may  say  so?  When 
the  Minister  says  that  Tettenhall  adjoins  the  Borough 
without  a break,  I think  he  must  mean  that  the 
houses  are  continuous? — Yes;  they  clearly  are  not. 
That  is  a physical  fact. 

17.633.  You  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge? — I 
do  not  often  go  to  Tettenhall,  but  I have  been  up 
that  road,  and  my  knowledge  is  that  there  is  quite  a 
break,  and  it  is  quite  nice  open  country  between 
Wolverhampton  and  Tettenhall. 

17.634.  Can  you  explain  what  the  Minister  or  the 
Inspector  had  in  mind  in  this  statement.? — I cannot, 
except  that  having  made  an  Order  to  include  Tetten- 
hall, the  best  way  was  to  say  that  it  was  a very 
satisfactory  arrangerqent. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard):  I do  not  think  that  is  quite 
fair  ? 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Probably  all  they  mean 
is,  is  it  not,  that  the  boundaries  are  contiguous  ? 

(Chairman) : I think  we  are  speculating  rather,  are 
we  not? 

(Sir  Lewis  Bea/rd) : I think  we  are  rather,  perhaps. 

17.635.  (Col.  Williams):  Taking  Tettenhall  and 

Bilston,  for  instance,  would  it  be  correct  to  say  that 
Bilston  was  more  contiguous  to  Wolverhampton  than 
Tettenhall? — It  is  quite  a different  thing  altogether. 
Tettenhall  is  on  the  country  side  of  Wolverhampton. 

17.636.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : Is  one  of  the  Wolverhampton 
Corporation’s  deep  welfe  in  Tettenhall? — I could  not 
say  of  my  o^vn  knowledge. 

17.637.  (Chairman) : In  regard  to  the  next  lot  of 
places  that  you  give,  Walsall,  Sutton  Coldfield,  West 
Bromwich  and  Birmingham,  up  to  paragraph  31,  that 
we  were  discussing,  I think  after  that  the  whole  of 
these  proposals  dropped;  they  never  went  so  far  that 
the  Minister  expressed  an  opinion  upon  them  ? — They 
have  all  been  suspended. 

17.638.  But  you  got  this  letter  in  regard  to  Wolver- 
hamp-ton  ? — Yes. 

17.639.  There  has  never  been  anything  with  regard 
to  the  Walsall  proposals  and  the  other  ones? — No. 

17.640.  Therefore  anything  that  may  be  said  upon 
them  is  pui’ely  speculative,  and  the  Minister  has  not 
pronounced  an  opinion  upon  them?  The  Minister 
has  never  said  that  there  is  a case  to  go  to  Parlia- 
ment, for  instance? — No,  I quite  agree  up  -to  that 
point. 

17.641.  Has  there  been  a Local  Inquiry? — No. 

17.642.  There  is  nothing  but  the  proposal  put 
forward? — That  is  so,  but  still  the  proposal  is  a very 
serious  question. 

17,642a.  The  proposal  is  as  far  as  it  could 
get  up  to  the  present  moment? — No.  It  might  have 
gone  to  Local  Inquiry;  the  Minister  stopped  it. 

(Chairman) : The  Minister  undertook  not  to  pro- 
ceed with  any  of  these? 

17.643.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : We  have  stopped  it? 
— Yes,  you  have  stopped  it,  but  the  Minister  has  not. 
So  far  as  the  Minister  is  concerned,  they  are  only 
suspended. 

(Chairman) : I cannot  tell  what  the  Minister  thinlvs 
on  the  subject,  whether  it  is  stopped  or  suspended? 

17.644.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  In  paragraph  17  this 
figure  of  865  population  of  Sutton  Coldfield  is  a very 
small  figure.  That  is  really  Walsall,  is  it  not? — Yes, 
it  forms  part  of  the  Walsall  figures. 
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17, M5.  There  is  not  an  application  from  Sutton 
Coldfield  -vvliioli  will  take  anything  out  of  your 
County?— Yes,  that  takes  the  866,  but  Walsall  also 
wants  the  same  865. 

17.646.  That  is  my  point?  Walsall  wants  to  take 
866  and  would  take  it  out  of  the  County.  If  Sutton 
Coldfield  got  it  they  would  not  take  it  out  of  the 
County?  Yes;  Sutton  Coldfield  is  in  Warwickshire. 

17.647.  They  would  take  it  to  another  County? — 
YcvS,  it  would  leave  the  geographical  County  in  any 
case. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  But  ^vould  they?  That  is  a 
problem  that  has  occurred  to  me.  Sutton  Coldfield 
is  not  a County  Borough. 

{Sir  Lems  Beard) : Never  mind.  It  is  a very  small 
point. 

{Chairmati) : In  view  of  tlio  fact  that  these  pro- 
posals were  suspended  and  have  never  gone  to  Local 
inquiry,  is  it  necessary  to  go  into  them  at  any  lengtli 
beyond  what  Mr.  Joy  has  given  us? 

17.648.  {Gol.  Williams)  I should  like  to  put  a 
cpiestion  on  paragraph  17  ? In  your  view  would  it 
bo  an  advantage  if  these  applications  were  limited 
in  point  of  time,  say  in  a given  County,  that  it  should 
be  once  in  so  many  years,  so  that  they  would  all  come 
together?— I have  seen  that  point  discussed  by  your 
Commission,  and  I am  not  at  all  sure  that  I agree 
with  one  or  two  of  the  witnesses  who  did  suggest 
that  it  is  wise  to  hold  them  up  for  a period,  say, 
of  five  or  ten  years.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  an 
extension  of  a County  Borough  is  from  the  necessary 
points  of  view  advisable,  then  clearly  it  should  take 
place,  and  if  possible  the  probable  further  applica- 
tions, so  that  the  cumulative  point  of  view  might  be 
taken  into  account,  should  also  be  considered;  but 
I am  very  doubtful  whether  it  is  advisable,  when  an 
oxtonKion  from  every  point  of  view  that  may  be 
laid  down  by  this  Commission  is  due,  that  it  should 
bo  hung  up  for  any  period  of  years  at  all. 

l/,649.  {Mr.  Lloyd) : The  proposal  itself  is  ratiier 
suggestive  of  cumulative  effect,  is  it  not?— In  this 
case  the  applications  happened  to  come  at  the  same 
time  and  you  could  have  dealt  with  the  cumulative 
eitecb. 

17,(^0.  That  was  the  iiiatural  thing,  but  if  you 
iiave  by  Act  or  by  Ordea-  a provision  that  they  shall 
only  come  every  five  or  every  ten  years,  that  itself 
conduces  to  producing  a cumulative  efl'ect?— It  does 
but  I would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  an 
oxteusion  was  rightly  due  in  any  area  it  should  bo 
iiwug  up  by  ebatute  for  a period  of  ten  yeai's. 

17,661.  I was  suggesting  to  you  that  you  should 

tlrat  if  you  did  suggest 
]•  ^ introducing  the  cumula- 

tivo  ellect? — Yes,  I see  your  point. 

17,652.  {Sir  Walter  Nichola.s) : I was  going  to  put 
the  very  same  point  as  Mr.  Honoratus  Lloyd  and 
I was  going  to  supplement  it  with  this.  When  the 
live  years  poriotl  came  round  you  would  have  to  have 

Lw-Yir  ^ the  applica- 

diJocw'i^^^’  PoiHt  was  rather 

dnected  to  the  argument  that  the  Minister  would  not 
co^uder  theiii  together  so  as  to  secure  the  cumuMve 

cx  St  1 * ? f-y  considered ?-But  under  the 

existing  conditions  you  have  this:  that  you  have 
iilipl.cations  coiiiiug  together,  and  yet  the  Minister 
'dl  not  consider  the  cumulative  effect.  I do  not 

Vint  d PS  l""''  of  tlic  Commission  realise 

o.  o n,  -1"  Pi'oposed  extensions.  lu 

biN-iii  u iiitnesses  have  been  perhaps  twitted 

bx  n«,  has  been  said:  “ Oh,  your  County  Counc 
oil.  opposed  at  the  Local  Inquiry;  they  did  not  Z 

ClmuW  th  “'f  Housed' 

L-luul.N  tho  answer  to  that  is  that  probablv  bv 

the  basis  cni  )■=  iii,  and  so  we  have  had 

matm-d\rtionTf  c^t.'^^*^’  ^ 


17,664.  {Chairman) : I think  we  have  had  that 
point?  Perhaps  I might  put  in  this  further  example 
of  how  agreement  is  come  to  with  regard  to  those 
points.  This  is  a notification  by  Wednesfield  Urban 
District  Council  to  its  supporters,  after  the  Council 
liad  seriously  opposed  .at  the  local  Inquiry,  asking 
their  citizens  whether  as  a fact  they  should  proceed 
with  the  opposition  or  not.  This  is  what  they  say ; 

Wednesfield  Urban  District  Council.  Wolverhamp- 
ton Borough  Extension.  Poll  of  Ratoiiayers.  The 
Council  feels  that  the  great  responsibility  of  deciding 
between  consenting  to  be  annexed  to  the  Borough  of 
Wolverhampton  or  continuing  to  oppose  annexation 
IS  a 1 espo^ibility  that  should  be  borne  by  the 
majority  of  the  local  government  electors  of  Wednes- 
ffeld,  and  the  Council  has  therefore  decided  to  bo 
guided  by  the  result  of  a poll  in  which  you  are  invited 
to  take  part.  The  Council  wish  the  following  facts  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  :_(1)  About  £800— which 
ifi  equivalent  to  a rate  of  8d.  in  the  £— has  been  spent 
at  the  first  Inquiry,  and  it  is  estimated  a similar 
amount  will  be  required  for  further  opposition.  This 
expenditure  will  have  to  be  met  by  the  reutpayers  and 
ratepayers  of  Wednesfield.  (2)  Wolverhampton  is 
preparM  to  offer  advantageous  terms  to  Wednesfield 
providing  further  opposition  is  withdrawn.  (3)  Jf 
oppi^ition  to  Wolverhampton  is  further  continued 
tlie  Corporation  will  withdraw  the  terms  offered  (4) 
Eor  the  past  eight  years  the  rates  of  Wednesfield  have 
bwn  xiractically  the  same  as  Wolverhampton.”  Now 
although  the  Council  there  practically  suggest  to  their 
ratepayers  that  they  shall  come  in  to  Wolverhamp- 
ton  and  withdraw  opposition,  the  result  of  the  poll 
was  982  for  opposition  and  791  for  withdrawal  of 
opposition. 

17,655  (Col.  Williams)  : There  is  something  I want 
to  ask  on  paragraph  25.  You  quote  there  some 
extracts  from  a representation,  I see?— Yes. 

17,666.  Have  you  any  comment  to  make  about  the 
principles  which  are  laid  down  there?— I discuss  them 
m the  following  two  paragraphs,  26  and  27. 

17,657.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  arguments  there 
are  very  logical?— I say  decidedly  not.  Paragraphs 
explain  paragraph  25— pai-ticularly  para- 
oiaph  27.  hrreat  problems  and  developments  face 
County  Councils  as  well  as  County  Boroughs,  and  to 
leduce  the  area  of  a County  Council  in  order  to  help 
County  Boroughs  in  these  big  problems  is  liardlv  a 
common  sense  proceeding,  it  seems  to  me. 

17,668.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : You  are  now  saying  that  they 
put  forward  reasons  which  you  would  not  regard  as 
good  reasons .P — Yes. 

17,659.  And  at  present  they  have  come  to  nothing? 

— lliat  IS  so.  ^ 


No 


17,660.  So  that  does  not  carry  it  much  further?— 


Genekal. 

Simfs  exten- 

s ons  applied  for  were  given  effect  to— it  would  seem 

Pnnn+! Portiou  of  the  Administrative 
County  nmuld  to  a great  extent  be  severed  from  the 

LpLp  and  jurisdiction  would 

become  strangled  and  dislocated  and  practically  un- 
workable while  tlie  areas  taken  away  would  have 
suffered  loss  of  their  own  specific  individuality  and 
status,  witli  no  probability  of  any  better  government. 

33.  There  being  no  real  desire  by  the  inhabitants  of 
tJie  ai  eas  sought  to  be  annexed  to  become  in  any  way 
. part  of  a large_  Clounty  Borough,  the  possibility  of 
sucli  annexation  is  having  a most  disturbing  effect 
upon  the  administration  of  such  areas. 

34.  Ihe  policy  of  the  Ministry  as  particularlv 
evidenced  by  the  instances  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  clearly  shows  that,  at  all  events  under  the 
pi esent  regime,  the  majority  of  pending  and  future 
applications  would  be  granted.  Thus  may  a County 
impotency.‘'“'  ■ magnitude  be  reduced  to 
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35.  Tlie  plan*  produced  sliows  tli©  cumulative  eff^t 
of  tlie  existing  proposals  (a)  how  the  southern  portion 
of  the  County  is  practically  eliminated  from  the 
Administrative  County^  with  the  conseq,uent  loss  of 
rateable  value,  dislocation  of  services,  &c. ; (b)  the  odd 
and  scattered  portions  which  woidd  be  left  and  which 
would  have  still  to  be  administered  by  the  County 
Council;  and  (c)  the  extent  to  which  the  rateable 
values  of  those  divisions  of  the  County  principally 
affected  by  County  Borough  creations  and  extensions 
have  been  reduced  in  comparison  with  the  Mid 
division  which  has  been  affected  in  a much  less  degiee. 

36.  The  County  Council  of  Staffordshire  has  set  up 
an  organisation  to  administer  its  own  area,  and  the 
elimination  of  large  tracts  cannot  but  entirely  dis- 
organise such  administration,  and  the  fear  of  these 
continual  incursions  into,  its  territory  cannot  but 
check  initiative  in  the  multitudinous  directions  in 
which  local  government  stretches  at  this  present  day. 

37.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  policy  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  Ministry  of  Health  has  been 
from  time  to  time  very  much  influenced  by  the 
individual  who  has  charge  of  the  question  of  the 
creation  and  extension  of  County  Boroughs,  although 
the  general  trend  has  been  towards  extending  the 
powers  contained  in  section  54  to  the  spoliation  of  the 
areas  of  County  Councils.  There  have,  however,  been 
occasional  periods  when  the  Ministry  seem  to  have 
realised  the  possibility  of  the  consequent  weakening 
and  eventual  destruction  of  County^  government,  and 
having  that  in  view  have  looked  with  a much  more 
jealous  eye  on  applications  which  have  come  before 
them. 

38.  The  cumulative  effect  of  creations  and  exten- 
sions of  County  Boroughs  although  individually 
.apparently  innocuous  is  shown  very  clearly  in  the  case 
of  Staffordshire. 

It  has  been  shown  that  population  of  808,404  ana 
rateable  value  of  £3,601,154  has  been  reduced  by  a 
population  of  386,962  and  a rateable  value  of 
£1,579,516,  although  it  has  to  a small  extent  naturally 
recuperated.  There  are,  however,  before  the  Ministry 
the  further  proposals  involving  a possible  loss  of  a 
population  of  119,694  and  a rateable  value  of 
£519,150. 

39.  Apart  from  this  there  are  Non-County  Boroughs 
and  Urbiin  Districts  which,  if  the  policy  pursued  in 
the  past  should  be  continued  in  the  future,  would 
cause  further  considerable  reduction  in  the  area, 
population  and  rateable  value  of  the  County  adminis- 
trative area. 


17  661.  (Chairman) : You  say  in  paragraph  32  that 
the  area  and  jurisdiction  would  become  strangled  and 
dislocated?  Perhaps  you  will  just  give  us  one  or  two 
words  on  that,  because  I think  that  you  admitted  to 
Sir  Lewis  Beard  that  the  County  Boroughs  were  at 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  County?  ^Yes. 

17,662.  Therefore  that  would  not  block  communica- 
tion?— No. 

17  663.  It  almost  comes  out  of  the  County,  except 
the  south-eastern  side.  You  mean  the  soiith-easteni 
area  is  cut  out  practically?— Practically  cut  out. 

17.664.  Of  course,  that  is  .a  small  part  compared 
with’  the  whole  of  the  great  County  of  Staffordshire, 
is  it  not?— It  is  not  large,  but  perh.aps  it  is  the  most 
important  part  of  Staffordshire. 

17.665.  In  rateable  value? — In  rateable  value  and 

population  and  everything.  It  is  what  is  termed  the 
Black  Country.  . 

17.666.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : Does  "Walsall  run  into  west 
Broniwidh?  They  join  up,  do  they?— ilt  does  not 
quite  touch.  There  is  a slight  gap  between  them. 

17.667.  You  have  a bit  of  County  in  between  them? 
—Yes.  Between  Walsall  and  West  Bromwich  there  is 
just  a neck  of  land. 

17.668.  They  are  not  .absolutely  cut  off  there? — ^No. 


Not  reproduced. 


17.669.  (Chairman):  Then  p.aragraphs  33  and  34. 

By  “ the  present  regime  ” do  you  mean  the  present 
Minister  ?— That  was  before  the  present  one. 

17.670.  You  mean  the  existing  methods? — Yes. 

17’,671.  Which-  have  been  in  existence  for  many 

years? — Yes. 

17,672.  Then  paragraph  35  you  have  told  us  about, 
and  ’ par.agraph  36  is  on  the  same  point  as  para- 
o-raph  32.  Then  we  come  to  paragraph  37,  and  you 
refer  to  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the 
Ministry  of  Health  being  very  much  influenced  by  the 
individual  who  has  charge  of  these  questions.  Are 
you  referring  to  Inspectors  or  to  other  offlcers  of  the 
Department?— With  all  due  respect,  to  the  otter 
permanent  officers,  because  I bave  always  tbougnt, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  influence  of  the  perma- 
nent officers  does  form  a tradition  and  a policy  with 
which,  apart  from  there  being  anything  to  check  it, 
or  its  being  quite  wrong,  the  Minister  does  not  inter- 

17.673.  But  still  there  have  been  occasional  period 
when  all  was  well  ? — There  have  been  occasional  lucid 
intervals. 

17.674.  Can  you  tell  us  when  was  the  golden  age.'' 

— M’y  last  Local  Inquiry  about  Stoke  was  somewhat 
of  a golden  age.  The  application  was  very  very  ex- 
cessive, and  what  was  given  was  vei-y  very  small,  in 
fact  so  small  that  Stoke-on-Trent  debated  in  theii 
Council  whether  they  should  proceed  further  with 
the  application. 

17.675.  In  paragraph  38  you  give  us  some  figures, 
a population  of  808,000  and  a rateable  value  of  3| 
millions  have  been  reduced  by  a population  of 
386,000  and  a rateaJble  value  of  IJ  millions  ?— Yes. 

17.676.  I ought  to  ask  you  one  question  which  I 
think  we  have  put  to  every  witness,  and,  that  is,  do 
you  agree  with  Mr.  Dent  on  procedure?*  ^Generally, 
certainly,  but  I was  going  to  except  the  tribunal 
question  from  what  I did  agree  with  in  Mr.  Dent’s 
evidence. 

17,677  (Col.  Williams) : I think  you  ought,  per- 

haps, to  give  your  view  about  the  possible  alternative 
tribunal  which  does  not  exist? — With  regard  to  the 
tribunal,  I should  suggest,  with  the  approval  of  the 
County  Councils  Association,  that  the  first,  or  Local, 
Inquiry  should  be  entirely  abolished.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  you  have  a very  large  expenditure  and 
very  little  return. 

17,078.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : When  you  say  “ with  the 

approval  of  the  Association  ”,  do  you  mean  that  you 
have  got  it  or  that  you  are  speaking  subject  to  it 
being  subsequently  given? — I refer  to  the  memo- 
randum which  the  County  Councils  A.ssociation  have 
placed  before  you  already.  They  advocate  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Local  Inquiry ; but  they  say  that  if  it  is 
not  .T/bolished  then  it  should  t.ako  the  form  of  so  and 
so.  To  my  mind  clearly  the  abolition  of  that  Local 
Inquiry  is  suggested. 

17.679.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Would  you  have 

the  ’preliminary  investigations  that  Mr.  Gibbon  told 
us  about? — I should  draw  the  line  between  the  op- 
posed and  the  unopposed  applications. 

17.680.  But  Mr.  Gibbon  told  us  that  in  addition  to 
a Local  Inquiry  he  sometimes  had  a prelimin.ary 
investigation? — I think  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

17.681.  It  is  not  a cause  of  expense? — No,  it  is  not, 
and  I have  no  doubt  the  Minister  would  have  to 
make  his  own  investigations  in  such  form  as  he  might 
Think  proper. 

17,682  Still  we  understood  from  Mr.  Gibbon  that 
it  was  a new  departure  on  the  part  of  the  Minister? 
Yes,  it  is  quite  a new  departure,  I believe. 

17,683.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : Did  you  say  quite  a good 
departure? — Quite  a new  departure.  I did  not  offer 
any  opinion  on  it.  I should  abolish  the  statutory 
Local  Inquiry  partly  because  I think  that  the 
Inspectors  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  ^are  uot  the 
proper  type  of  persons  to  hold  those  inquiries.  I 
know  that  I am  saying  something  which  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  Lord  Long,t  but  I think  that  he  also,  very 
shortly  after  he  had  expressed  approval  of  the 

* See  Countv  Cmmcils  Association  (Dent),  Q, 
t See  County  Councils  Association  (Long),  Q.  8827,  (111,  jOIjJ. 
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procedure  under  whicli  these  Inquiries  were  con- 
ducted hy  an  Inspector  of  the  Department,  said  that 
he  had  liad  very  little  knowledge  of  the  subsequent 
working  of  the  Act.  So  as  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
I do  not  suppose  that  he  would  claim  that  his 
evidence  is  of  very  great  intrinsic  value.  When  you 
get  to  Colonel  Norton’s  evidence,  he  refers  to  certain 
points  in  which  he  saj's  that  the  County  Council  are 
in  no  way  interested. 

17.684.  {Col.  Williams) : Are  those  the  questions 
that  we  referred  to  just  now.P — Yes.  Then  tahe  Mr. 
Hooper’.s  evidence.  No  doubt  as  an  engineer  Mr. 
Hooper  is  one  of  the  foremost  men  possible;  but  when 
you  talk  of  an  engineer  being  satisfactorily  qualified 
to  hold  a difficult  Inquiry  of  this  sort,  I am  not  quite 
sure  whether  he  is  so  sound.  He  clearly  only  deals 
with  the  engineering  and  the  sewage  side  of  Inquiries. 
Colonel  Norton  himself  says  that  he  does  not  inspect 
schools  or  deal  with  education. 

_ ((Jhairman) : He  has  to  consider  educational  ques- 
tions, T think  ? I asked  him  a question  on  that  very 
point, 

17.685.  (Sir  Oeorge  Macdonogh):  My  recollection 
is  that  he  told  us  that  by  the  time  the  Inspector  was 
put  on  to  hold  these  Inquiries  he  had  learned  some- 
thing about  local  government,  and  he  did  not  want  to 
know  very  much  more? — ^But  you  must  remember  that 
it  takes  a long  time  for  an  Inspector  to  learn. 

17.686.  (Chairman):  Still  he  does  not  undertake 
the.se  particular  Inquiries  for  a very  long  time  after 
he  had  become  Inspector,  does  he?  This  is  the 
biggest  job  he  does?  His  early  Inquiries  are  not  such 
as  to  teach  him  the  judicial  aspect  of  these  Inquiries 
into  questions  of  alteration  of  areas,  and  he  has  to 
conduct  a certain  number  of  them  before  he  gets  to 
that. 


17,687.  But  he  has  to  conduct  a great  many 
Inquiries  before  he  ever  conducts  an  extension 
Inquiry.  \es,  but  granting  that,  I will  quote  you 
a statement  made  by  Mr.  Hooper  on  the  second  day 
of  the  Wolverhampton  Inquiry.  The  question  is 
nil  inhered  1616.  One  of  the  counsel  for  one  of  the 
Districts  in  opposition  was  cross-examining  a witness 
called  for  the  Corporation,  and  he  was  making  his 
point,  which  I always  take  it  is  the  one  object  of 
cross-examination.  The  Inspector  says  : “ You  must 
take  the  evidence  the  witness  has  given  and  leave  it 
at  that  if  you  please.  We  cannot  have  cross-examina- 
tion  on  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again  pro- 
ducing different  results.  What  the  witness  said  in 
Ins  evidence  in  chief  stands.”  To  my  mind  that  is  a 
contravention  of  every  rule  of  law.  I am  not  at  all 
sure  it  was  not  stronger  when  it  was  stated,  but  that 
IS  how  It  got  into  print.  I suggest  that  you  w.unt  a 
difleront  kind  of  person  to  hold  these  particular 
Inqmnes. 

W, 688.  You  said  “person”?  Do  you  rule 
out  the  question  of  a Court,  a sort  of  tribunal? 
7 u ’ I “y  any  Local  Inquiry 

■+  Inquiry,  though 

I ti  list  there  will  not,  then  clearly  an  Inspector  of  the 
Depa,rtnient  should  not  preside.  I should  suggest 
also  that  an  Inspector  of  the  Department  should  not 
lie  one  of  the  three  assessors,  as  is  suggested  in  other 
persons’  evidence. 

17,689.  If  there  is  a Local  Inquiry,  you  prefer  the 
three  assessors  ?— Yes,  because,  as  Sir  Ernest  Moon,  I 
think,  sps  if  you  have  an  Inspector  of  the  De- 
partmoiit  advi.siug  an  independent  Chairman  at  the 
Local  Inquiry  you  get  the  imprimatur  of  the  De- 

the  H®"*  Inquiry,  which  follows  it  to 

the  House.  It  is  Sir  Ernest  Moon’s  suggestion  that 

you’  ■ thaT'i^  th?r-f  suggestion  to 

let  it  lo +1  1 is  unopposed, 

let  It  go  through  as  a Special  Order.  A Special  Order 

11  inquiry,  and  then  the  Orde'r 

I^tever.'® 

Sues  on  M88*  f" 

V^stion  5188  . In  my  County  there  was  one  case 


* See  II,  342. 


in  which  an  Order  was  made  quite  simply  the  other 
day  it  was  not  in  regard  to  a County  Borough,  it 
was  in  regard  to  a Borough.  There  was  no  question 
about  it;  it  was  advisable  to  regulate  our  border  a 
little  bit;  and  that  was  done  without  any  trouble  at 
all.  The  extension  of  the  County  Borough,  if  unop- 
po^d — and  there  may  be  little  oddments  of  boundary 
which  clearly  should  be  dealt  with  one  way  or  the  other 
—might  go  through,  as  Sir  Ernest  Moon  suggests,  by 
waj^  of  Special  Order.  There  would  be  no  expenditure 
whatever  there;  it  would  all  be  done  by  agreement. 
If  they  are  opposed,  they  should  go  before  Parlia- 
ment in  a Private  Bill,  and  Parliament  should  con- 
sider not  only  the  preamble  but  the  whole  question. 

17.691.  (ill?'.  F ritehard) : What  do  you  mean  by 
the  whole  question,  beyond  the  preamble? — The 
clauses. 

17.692.  (Chairman) : What  it  would  come  to  is 
this?^  Either  you  have  an  unopposed  extension  or 
creation  or  whatever  it  may  be,  in  which  case  it  can 
proceed  by  Order,  or,  if  there  is  any  opposition,  then 
the  promoters  must  proceed  by  Bill  ?— If  there  is  any 
opposition  whatever,  proceed  by  Bill. 

17.693.  (Col.  Williams):  Provisional  Order.? — No 

by  BiU, 

17.694.  (Chairman) : A Provi.sional  Order  would 
only  be  utilised  in  unopposed  cases? — ^It  would  not  bn 
a Provisional  Order,  then ; it  would  be  what  is  known 
as  a Special  Order,  and  it  would  simply  be  laid  on  the 
Table  and  come  into  force.  I think  the  only  question 
on  that,  raised  by  Sir  Ernest  Moon,  was  that  the 
House  lost  fees.  But  if  it  is  opposed,  let  it  come 
before  Parliament  as  a Private  Bill.  Parliament 
would  consider  preamble  and  clauses.  There  would 
be  no_  Local  Inquiry  whatever  except  a preliminary 
investigation  by  the  Minister  to  enable  the  Minister 
to  report  to  the  Committee  of  the  House,  as  the  other 
witnesses  do;  but  probably  he  himself  would  not  be 
subject  to  cross-examination,  and  quite  rightly  so; 
but  he  would  report,  and  his  officers  would  be  subject 
to  examination  by  the  Committee  dealing  with  the 
Bill  in  the  House. 

17.695.  I want  to  put  one  objection  that  occurs  to 
me  on  that  ? At  the  present  Local  Inquiry  it  is 
possible  for  anybody  who  is  not  very  well  oS  and  can- 
not afford  the  expense  of  Parliamentary  fighting  of 
a ca.se  in  London,  to  oppose,  and  very  often  they  get 
the  thing  put  right?  We  have  had  that  from  the 
Inspectors  and  I think  from  other  witnesse.s — that  a 
small  matter  may  be  rectified  at  a Local  Inquiry? 
Whereas  if  it  had  to  go  to  London,  that  unfortunate 
person  would  not  be  able  to  afford  to  fight  it?^I  had 
quite  appreciated  that  point,  and  my  suggestion 
would  be  that  that  person  should  make  his  objection 
or  otherwise  through  the  County  Council.  The  in- 
centive of  the  County  Council  would  clearly  be  to 
assist  that  person  in  an  objection,  because  he  would 
be  helping  the  County  Council  in  their  objections. 

17.696.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : How  do  you  know  that  he 
would?  He  might  be  diametrically  opposed  to  tho 
views  of  the  County  Council? — Then  he  would  be 
entitled  to  go  through  the  County  Borough  who  were 
rnaking  the  application.  I should  not  mind  to  which 
side  he  went. 

1 1.697.  I can  conceive  a case  in  which  he  did  not 
agree  with  either?— Then  I think  it  would  be  worth 
his  going  to  a little  expense. 

17.698.  Do  you  not  think  that  where  there  is  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  opposition,  merely  a 
qiie.stion  of  altering  a boundary  slightly,  that  might 
be  dealt  with  by  a Provisional  Order  or  by  a Special 

c putting  the  Borough  to  the  expense 

o a Bill  in  Parliament? — Is  there  very  much  ex- 
pense? Of  course,  you  know  better  than  I do  the 
expense  of  a Bill  to  which  there  is  practically  no 
opposition.  You  are  taking  a very  difficult  case  to 
consider,  but  there  must  be  border-line  cases,  I agree. 

17.699.  Yes,  there  are  plenty?— The  cost,  I take 
It,  of  a Private  Bill  would  be  principally  counsel’s 
tees  and  witnesses’  expenses,  and  so  on.  If  it  was  a 
very  slight  opposition,  it  would  be  proportionately 
Slighter  expense. 
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17.700.  As  between  an  unopposed  Bill  and  an  un- 
opposed  representation,  tliere  is  quite  a substantial 
difference  in  expense.  If  they  are  opposed,  the 
difference  is  all  the  greater,  because  the  opposition  to 
the  application  for  the  Provisional  Order  will  iirobably 
be  disposed  of  at  the  Local  Inquiry?— My  whole  con- 
tention in  answer  to  that  is,  no;  you  may  break 
people’s  backs  after  a Local  Inquiry,  either  by  the 
County  Borough  arranging  with  the  others,  or  you 
may  break  them  by  a small  area  not  being  able  to 
afford  to  go  further.  So  that  would  be  the  same 
in  either  case,  whether  you  go  by  Provisional  Order 
or  by  Bill. 

17.701.  You  must  have  known  cases,  there  have 
been  dozens  of  them,  in  which  applications  have  been 
made  for  extensions,  and  opposition  raised  at  tho 
Local  Inquiry,  and  disposed  of  at  the  Inquiry  by 
amendment  made  in  the  scheme?  Surely  oases  like 
that,  which  I suggest  are  more  numerous  than  the 
heavily  opposed  cases,  should  continue  to  be  disposed 
of  in  that  more  simple  and,  I suggest,  satisfactory 
manner? — I am  afraid  the  days  of  small  applications 
are  over.  My  recent  experience  is  that  there  have 
been  nothing  but  very  extensive  applications. 

17.702.  It  may  be  that  you  have  been  unfortunate? 
—I  think  that  if  the  opposition  were  so  slight  that 
it  was  only  that  slight  opposition  that  took  the  case, 
under  the  procedure  which  I am  advocating,  out^  of 
the  purview  of  a Special  Order,  people  would  think 
twice  before  incurring  the  expense  of  a Private  Bill 
and  would  come  together  and  get  over  those  small 
differences. 

17.703.  But  look  at  the  position  you  put  them  in? 

The  Corporation  propose  an  extension  of  the 
Borough,  whether  it  be  a County  Borough  or  not  a 
County  Borough;  somebody  comes  along  who^  has  a 
grievance,  and  says  : I am  going  to  oppose  it,  and 

I will  oppose  it,  so  as  to  put  you  to  the  expense  of 
going  for  a Bill,  unless  you  remedy  my  grievance, 
which  may  be  a good  one  or  a bad  one?  You  see  the 
position  you  xiut  him  in ; he  can  demand  that  you 
shall  incur  the  expense  of  going  by  Bill,  or  that,  as 
the  price  of  his  permitting  you  to  go  by  Order,  you 
should  have  to  do  what  he  asks? 

17.704.  (Col.  Williams) : It  is  rather  turning  the 
tables  upon  tbe  Corporations,  who  now  put  their  Bill 
forward  and  leave  the  opposition  to  pay  the  costs? — 
Would  not  that  be  dealt  with  by  tbe  suggestion  of 
the  Minister  of  Health,  that  he  could  probably 
mulct  somebody  in  costs? 

(Mr.  Fritchard) : I do  not  attach  very  much  im- 
portance to  that;  myself,  I do  not  believe  he  would. 

17,706.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : Experience  does  not  carry 

you  very  far  there? — No,  it  does  not.  Of  course, 
there  are  those  border-line  cases,  and  some  arrange- 
ments might  be  come  to  which  would  deal  with  them ; 
but,  broadly,  I would  suggest  that  the  unopposed 
applications  should  be  allowed  to  go  through  by 
Special  Order,  and  the  opposed  should  be  dealt  with 
by  Private  Bill.  As  Sir  Ernest  Moon  said,  you  would 
thereby  avoid  the  imprimatur  of  the  Minister  of 
Health,  though  you  would  obtain  the  valuable  advice 
of  the  Minister  which  could  be  placed  before  the 
Committee.  I think  Sir  Albert  Gray  also,  in  his 
evidence,  at  Question  6598,*  very  strongly  agree,s 
with  that.  I think  the  words  are,  “ Go  straight  for 
a Bill  ”.  If  the  Commission  would  refer  again  to 
the  evidence,  both  of  Sir  Ernest  Moon  and  of  Sir 
Albert  Gray,  you  will  see  that  they  are  very  strong 
on  the  points  which  I have  attempted  to  summarise. 

17.706.  (Chairman) : Was  not  the  main  point  that 
they  thought  that  the  Private  Bill  procedure  was  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty  of  having  three  inquiries  into 
the  same  proposal? — ^Into  opposed  proposals. 

17.707.  There  would  not  be  three  inquiries  if  the 
proposals  W'ere  unopposed?  In  the  opposed  cases,  the 
Private  Bill  is  the  suggested  solution? — Yes. 


* See  II, 

(The 


17.708.  You  would  cut  away  the  Local  Inquiry? 

Yes. 

17.709.  (Col.  Williams) : Your  main  objection  to 
the  Provisional  Order  Confirmation  Bill  is  that  ^ it 
comes  back  to  Parliament  from  the  Minister  ? — With 
the  imp)rimatur  of  the  Minister.  Really,  the  people 
opposing  have  not  the  chance  that  they  ought  to 
have. 

17.710.  Parliament  assumes,  from  the  _ fact  that 
there  has  been  a Local  Inquiry,  that  the  Minister  has 
been  satisfied? — ^Yes. 

17.711.  And  therefore  the  case  is  weighted  in 
favour  of  the  promoters? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Fritchard) : I do  not  think  that  experience 
quite  proves  that.  I quite  understand  that  some 
people  may  think  that  experience  proves  it.  I do  not 
know  what  Mr.  Lloyd  says. 

17.712.  (Chairman) : You  remember  what  Sir 

Alfred  Mond  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Leeds  and  Bradford  Bill?  He  said  his  view  of  the 
matter  was  that  he  ordered  a Local  Inquiry  with 
the  object  of  finding  out  whether  there  was  a primd 
facie  case  to  go  before  Parliament,  and  since  he 
thought  there  was,  he  sent  it  before  Parliament? 
You  remember  that? — Yes. 

17.713.  That  is  the  view  he  took  of  the  matter,  and 
that  is  the  last  pronouncement  of  any  responsible 
Minister  on  the  subject? — I quite  agree  that  they 
consider  that  when  they  hold  a Local  Inquiry  and 
make  an  Order,  they  have  only  stated  that  they  con- 
sider that  there  is  a primd  facie  ease.  But  the  pro- 
posal having  been  formulated  in  a Provisional  Order, 
it  goes  up  to  the  House  with  the  distinct  imprimatur 
of  the  Minister  upon  it,  and  we  can  imagine  that 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  whoever 
it  goes  to,  rather  look  to  the  Provisional  Order  as  a 
basis,  and  do  not  look  at  the  whole  question  from  an 
absolutely  unbiased  point  of  view. 

17.714.  (Mr.  Fritcha/rd) : You  base  that  reply  on 
the  statement  made  by  Sir  Alfred  Mond,  do  you  ? — 
No,  I do  not  think  he  touched  upon  that. 

17,715-6.  Sir  Alfred  Mond  made  the  statement  to 
which  the  Chairman  referred? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Fritchard) : Do  I understand  you  to  say  that 
3>-ou  regard  that  as  a final  statement  of  the  Minister 
of  Health?  It  was  made  by  a Minister,  I know,  but 
I think  that  if  the  question  were  put  to  the  Minister 
now,  he  would  not  say  that,  according  to  his  view, 
that  is  his  duty. 

(Chairman) : That  is  the  last  statement.  I repeated 
it  when  I was  Parliamentary  Secretary,  in  the  case  of 
Wolverhampton,  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

17.717.  (Mr.  Fritchard) : If  we  were  to  put  it  to 
the  Minister  officially  now,  I very  much  doubt 
whether  he  would  agree? — But  his  views  have  per- 
haps a little  altered  from  what  his  predecessor’s  were 
twelve  months  ago. 

(Mr.  Fritchard) : I do  not  think  so. 

17.718.  (Chairman) : I do  not  know  whether  you 
have  anything  further  to  say? — I could  say  something 
to  you  on  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  differential 
rating,  but  I think  you  have  had  that  pretty  clearly 
put  before  you. 

17.719.  Yes,  I think  so? — My  view,  to  put  it  in 
three  words,  is  that  a proposal  to  allow  differential 
rating  ought  never  to  arise  until  it  has  been  decided 
that  an  area  should  or  should  not  go  into  a County 
Borough.  Then,  when  the  main  question  has  iieen 
decided,  it  may  be  perfectly  right  for  the  tribunal 
to  say : in  this  case  provision  for  differential  rating 
should  be  inserted  in  the  Bill. 

17.720.  Leave  it  to  the  tribunal  to  say? — ^Leave  it 
entirely  to  the  tribunal;  but  to  make  any  such  pro- 

■ posal  as  a basis  of  negotiation  is  absolutely  wrong. 
(Chairman)-.  Is  there  anything  further?  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Joy,  we  are  much  indebted  to  you  for  your 
very  helpful  evidence. 

I withdrew.) 
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The  Earl  op  ONSLOW,  O.B.E.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Lord  STRAOHIE,  P.O. 

Lieui’.-Gen.  Sir  GEORGE  MACDONOGH,  K.C.B., 
K.O.M.G. 

Sir  W.  RYLAND  ADKINS,  K.C. 

Sib  WILLIAM  MIDDLEBROOK. 

Sib  LEWIS  BEARD. 


Hon.  Sir  ARTHUR  MYERS. 

Mb.  W.  R.  BUCHANAN  RIDDELL. 

Mr.  E.  HONORATUS  LLOYD,  K.C. 

Mr.  harry  G.  PRITCHARD. 

Mr.  E.  R.  TURTON,  M.P. 

Liert.-Col.  SEYMOUR  WILLIAMS. 

Mr.  MICHAEL  HESELTINE,  C.B.  (Secretary). 
Mr.  J.  A.  LAWTHER,  M.B.B.  (Assistant  Secretary), 


Sii  Henry  P.  Maybitry,  K.C.MjG.,  C.B.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  called  aird  examined. 


17.721.  (Ohairmam) : We  are  very  much  obliged  to 
you.  Sir  Henry,  for  coming  to  help  us  this  morning? 
—It  is  a great  pleasure,  my  Lord. 

17.722.  Perhaps  we  may  take  your  memorandum 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  you  will  give  ue  any 
explanation  of  your  views  which  you  may  wish  to 
add? — ^If  you  please. 

17.723.  In  the  first  place,  just  to  get  it  on  the 
notes,  I think  you  have  had  a very  large  experience 
of  road  administration  in  very  many  capacities? — I 
am  afraid  it  is  now  a very  long  experience. 

17.724.  Both  in  the  Counties,  and  also  at  the 
Ministry  of  Transport?— Yes.  I think  I have  been 
on  mo.st  sides  of  local  government,  and  for  the  last 
ten  or  eleven  years  I have  been  in  the  Government 
service.  I think  this  is  my  thirty-second  year  in 
either  local  government  or  Government  service. 

Memorandum  oe  Evidence  by  Sir  Henry  P.  Maybury, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Director-General 
OR  Road.s,  Ministry  or  Tbansrort. 

1.  It  is  understood  that  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Local  Government  desire  to  have  my  views  upon  the 
jiioposal  that  the  question  of  the  maintenance  of 
main  roads  be  removed  from  the  “ sphere  of  contro- 
versy ” by  increasing  the  grants  now  made  under  the 
classification  scheme  to  100  per  cent. 

2.  The  question  at  issue  between  County  Councils 
and  County  Borough  Councils  seeking  an  extension 
of  their  boundaries,  and  Non-County  Borough  and 
Urban  District  Councils  seeking  County  Borough 
powers,  would  bo  undoubtedly  materially  affected  by 
such  a proposal. 

^ 3.  Particularly  does  this  apply  to  those  County 
Councils  which  are  in  arrear  with  the  work  of 
adapting  their  main  roads  to  modern  traffic  con- 
ditions. The  proposal,  however,  that  the  State  should 
defray  the  whole  cost  of  the  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  main  roads  raises  issues  of  high 
policy  upon  which  I am  not  authorised  to  express  an 
opinion.  I venture,  however,  to  submit  the  followin<>- 
data,,  which  may  be  useful  to  the  Conimi,ssion  in  con- 
sidering the  suggestion:  — 

hnieage  of  Main  R,oads  (Englaiid  and 
Males)  as  on  let  April,  1923  28,764 

iMileage  of  Main  Roads  Classified  in 

Cla.SS  I^  ...  T fr  .iei 

Mileage  of  Mam  Roade  Classified  in 
Class  II* Q ggg 

lUileago  of  Main  Roads  Unclassified  ...  6,418 

...  28,764 


*1  mt’’*',  *'4*'  '"'h'aKO  oE  Class  1 and  Class  U roads 
luul  Wales  is  18,2(i2  and  11.480  rcspecth-ely. 


in  England 


4.  Whilst  no  exact  details  are  available,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
these  main  roads  during  the  financial  year  ending 
31st  March,  1924,  involved  the  following  expendi- 
ture : — 

Class  I £9,900,000 

Class  II £2,100,000 

Unclassified  £860,000 


Total £12,860,000 


_ 5.  The  grants  made  under  the  classification  scheme 
m respect  of  the  main  roads  in  Classes  I and  II 
amounted  to  £5,475,000,  from  which  it  will  be  seen, 
that  the  balance  falling  to  be  raised  by  the  County 
Councils  for  all  their  main  roads  (disregarding  a few 
exceptional_  grants  from  the  Road  Fund  towards  the 
reconstruction  of  unclassified  main  roads)  amounts 
to  £7,386,000,  or  15. 4d.  per  £ of  assessable  value. 

6.  This  figure  compares  with  an  expenditure  for 
the  year  ending  31st  March,  1914,  of  £3,868,161, 
which  was  equal  to  8.5d.  per  £ of  assessable  value. 
Ihe  increase,  being  81  per  cent.,  corresponds  approxi- 
mately to  the  depreciation  of  money  values  since  the 
year  mentioned;  thus,  in  general  terms,  so  far  as  the 
mam  roads  of  the  country  are  concerned,  the  effect 
of  the  classification  grants  has  been  to  put  upon  the 
Road  Fund,  derived  from  the  taxation  of  mechanically 
propelled  vehicles,  the  whole  increase  in  expenditure 
attributable  to  the  development  of  road  transport 
since  that  date. 

7.  It  will  be 'Seen  that  an  additional  provision  from 
vState  Funds  of — 

£7,38o,000  would  be  required  if  the  State  paid 
the  whole  cost  of  all  main  roads,  or  of 

£6,5^,000  if  the  State  paid  the  whole  cost  of  all 
mam  roads  in  Classes  I and  II,  or  of 

£4,950,000  if  the  State  paid  the  whole  cost  of  all 
mam  roads  in  Class  I. 

8.  I have  not  made  any  calculations  as  to  the 
possible  financial  effect  of  paying  100  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  some  more  limited  category  of  roads  than 
Llass  I,  for  such  a scheme,  if  accepted,  would  still 
leave  unsolved  the  vexed  problem  of  the  responsibility 
tor  the  raaintenance  of  main  roads. 

9.  It  is,  however,  quite  clear  that  the  Road  Fund 
with  its  present  resources  could  not  provide  ihe 
moneys  r^uired  for  any  of  the  three  alternatives 
formulated  in  piu-agraph  7.  The  question  whether  a 
part  of  the  additional  provisions  therein  mentioned 

the  Road  Fund  depends  (1)  upon 
the  likelihood  of  a progressive  increase  in  the  yield  of 
motor  taxation,  (2)  upon  the  advisability  of  restrict- 
ing the  activities  of  the  Road  Fund  in  other 
airect-ions. 
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10.  It  will  be  recognised  that  I am  in  no  position 
to  express  the  views  of  the  Government  upon  any 
proposal  that  the  sums  mentioned  above  should  he 
provided  by  the  taxpayer.  This  is  again  a matter 
of  policy. 

11.  Eor  the  information  of  the  Commission  it  might 
however  be  stated  that  the  relief  afforded  by  the 
Government  paying  the  whole  cost  of  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  the  main  roads  in  England  and 
Wales  would  in  my  opinion  be  inequitable  in  its 
incidence  as  between  County  and  County  because  of 
the  material  divergence  between — 

(u)  The  percentage  of  main  roads  to  total  length 
of  roads  in  different  Counties,  York- 

shire, East  Riding  8-56’  per  cent.,  Hunting- 
don 100  per  cent. 

(h)  The  percentage  of  main  roads  classified  in 
Class  I to  total  length  of  roads  in  different 
Counties,  e.g.,  Anglesey  3'3  per  cent., 
Cheshire  18-78  per  cent. 

(r)  Tlie  percentage  of  main  roads  classified  in 
Class  I and  Class  II  to  total  length  of 
roads  in  different  Counties,  e.g.,  Denbigh 
12-7  per  cent.,  Huntingdon  36‘41  per  cent. 

12.  Also,  I have  no  doubt  that  County  Boroughs,  as 
well  as  Scottish  Authorities,  worrld  make  a very 
insistent  claim  to  an  equal  share  in  any  advantage 
given  to  County  Councils  in  England  and  Wales. 

13.  Speaking  personally,  I doubt  whether  it  would 
ho  consistent  with  sound  economics  to  leave  to  the 
County  Councils  the  administration  of  any  services, 
such  as  roads,  in  the  event  of  the  State  assuming  the 
total  financial  liability.  To  my  mind  the  Government 
would  have  to  take  over  direct  control  of  the  i-oads, 
once  they  undertook  to  pay  the  whole  cost.  In  this 
event,  supposing  the  State  to  assume  control  of  tho 
classified  main  roads,  tho  County  Councils  would  only 
retain  respon.sihlity  for  6,S75  miles  of  unclassified 
main  roads  which,  as  estimated  above,,  would  cost  at 
present  about  £860,000  per  annum  to  maintain. 


17.725.  {Chairman)-.  As  regards  paragraph  i,  the 
proposal  that  the  question  of  the  maintenance  of  main 
roads  he  removed  from  the  “ s-phere  of  controversy  ’ 
between  the  various  types  of  Local  Autliorities  by 
increasing  the  grants  now  made  under  the  classifica- 
tion scheme  to  100  per  cent.,  have  you  anything  that 
you  wish  to  add  on  that  ^loint?  I think  I deal  with 
that  later  in  my  memorandum. 

17.726.  {Mr.  Turton)  : Speaking  quite  generally,  if 
the  Local  Authorities  were  to  receive  this  large  grant 
that  is  su.ggcfited  here,  that  would  perhaps  tend, 
would  it  not,  to  extravagance? — I should  think  very 
likely;  certainly  that  is  my  view. 

(,S'ir  B.yland  AdhviM)  : With  regard  to  thc^  first 

paragraph,  I did  not  know  that  the  Commission 
desired  to  have  Sir  Heni-y’s  views  merely  on  this 
suggestion?  I think  paragraph  1 is  a somewhat  im- 
perfect summary  of  what  conies  after.  There  ai’e  a 
good  many  things  in  that  that  I want  to  ask  him 
about. 

17.727.  (Chairman)  : I think  there  are  a good 

many  things  when  you  come  to  the  other  para- 
graphs?— You  will  realise,  my  I/ord,  that  my 
memorandum  is  drawn  up  on  the.se  lines,  because  I 
understand  that  it  was  primarily  upon  this  point  that 
the  Commission  wished  to  he  advised. 

(Chakma.n)  : Anyhow,  I think  we  may  go  on  to 

paragraph  2.  That  is  merely  a statement. 

17.728.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Might  I ask  this  on 
paragraph  2,  to  get  it  quite  clear?  What  I sup- 
pose you  mean  there  by  saying  that  the  question  at 
issue  would  be  undoubtedly  materially  affected  is 
that  a largely  increased  grant  would  affect  the 
question  whether  either  side  were  paying  more  or 
less  than  was  the  equivalent  of  the  benefit  they  got ; 


that  is  so,  is  it  not? — Yes,  but  any  such  proposal 
opens  up  an  avenue  for  a great  deal  of  controversy, 
to  my  mind. 

17.729.  As  long  as  roads  in  a County  Borough  or 
in  a County  are  partly  paid  for  toy  local  ratepayers, 
there  must  he  questions  of  .adjustment  between  the 

two? Yes.  You  see  this  is  how  it  occurs  to  me: 

supjjosing  the  whole  cost  of  the  main  roads  (and 
that  is  the  point  before  us)  were  a charge  upon  the 
taxpayer,  then  there  would  be  no  liability  for  com- 
pensation if  and  when  a County  Borough  extended 
its  area  or  a new  County  Borough  were  constituted, 
so  far  as  compensation  for  main  road  ma.imtenance 
was  concerned. 

17.730.  On  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  no 
scope  for  desire  to  extend  or  constitute  a County 
Borough  on  account  of  a grievance  that  we  have 
heard  mentioned  occasionally,  that  the  proposed 
added  areas,  or  the  Non-County  Borough,  were  not 
getting  proper  assistance? — Well,  that  is  a matter  of 
opinion.  I should  think  that  might  cut  the  other 
way,  for  if  there  was  no  fear  that  the  County  Coun- 
cils could  seek  compensation  in  consequence  of  the 
loss  they  would  sustain  by  having  the  burden  of 
main  roads  put  upon  a more  circumscribed  area, 
then  there  might  he  a keener  desire  for  the  exten- 
sion of  County  Boroughs,  and  also  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  new  County  Boroughs. 

17.731.  They  would  he  getting  eomething  they 

would  not  have  to  pay  for ; I appreciate  the  foi'ce  of 
that?  We  have  had  evidence  before  us  that  it  has 
been  felt  by  a number  of  Non-County  Borouglos  that 
under  the  existing  law.  thej'  have  a grievance 
against  County  Councils  in  respect  of  the  cost  to 
them  of  main  roads  in  their  area.  That  grievance, 
where  it  exists,  would,  of  course,  cease  on  that  side 
just  as  the  other  considerations  you  have  men- 
tioned would  come  in? — ^Yes.  I have  heard,  of 

course,  of  the  Non-County  Borough  and  Urban  Dis- 
trict Council  grievance  against  the  County  Council. 

17.732.  All  that  would  be  affected  in  the  sense  of 
renewal  of  the  .alleged  grievance? — ^Yes,  clearly. 

17.733.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : There  is  just  one 

point  on  that,  perhaps  a small  point,  hut  it  is  mate- 
rial, I think?  You  are  familiar  with  the  history  of 
main  roads? — I think  so. 

17.734.  And  when  main  roads  were  first  instituted 
an  arbitrary  date  was  fixed  as  to  dis-turnpiking? — 
Yes. 

17.735.  The  result  of  that  was  that  in  a number  of 
cases  in  which,  owing  to  the  increase  of  urban  popu- 
lation, and  so  on,  roads  had  been  dis-turnpiked 
early,  they  never  came  on  as  main  roads? — That  is 
so. 

17.736.  Therefore,  when  the  financial  settlement 

took  place  consequent  on  the  Act  of  1888,  a number 
of  County  Boroughs  found  themselves  without  any 
main  road  subsidy  at  all? — ^Yes.  Not  only  County 

Boroughs,  but  a good  many  Urban  Districts  or 
various  Local  Board  areas,  as  they  were  at  that 
time. 

17.737.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)-.  The  enormous  differ- 
ence in  different  Counties  in  the  propoi-tion  of  main 
roads  is  an  illustration  of,  I will  not  say  the  inequity, 
hut  the  want  of  uniformity  of  the  incidence  of  any- 
thing and  everything  in  this  matter? — Yes.  Everyone 
knows  how  very  difficult  it  left  everything.  Take  the 
case  of  the  Lindsey  Division  of  Lincolnshire.  There 
you  had  a series  of  roads,  of  which  only  sections 
were  dis-turnpiked,  and  only  tho.se  were  mained. 
The  continuous  physical  road,  therefore,  was  a 
series  of  main  roads  and  rural  district  roads,  and 
it  has  only  been  adjusted  under  the  classification  of 
roads  scheme,  by  the  statemanlike  policy,  if  I may 
say  so,  of  the  Lindsey  County  Council  in  maining  the 
whole  road  right  through. 

17.738.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I have  some  other  ques- 
tion,s on  this;  perhaps  I might  reserve  them.  I want 
to  get  on  with  the  memorandum,  and  my  questions 
wiircome  in  later  on,  but  I have  a question  to  ask  on 
the  first  line  of  paragraph  3.  Yon  say  that  some 
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Authorities  .are  in  arrenr  lYith  the  work  of  ad.aptinn; 
their  main  ro.ads  to  modern  tr.affic  conditions? — Ye.s. 

17.739.  Is  that  a condition  which  is  general,  or 
is  it  only  a few  Authorities? — It  is  general. 

17.740.  Would  that  le.ad  to  expenditure  at  the 
pre.sent  time,  being  abnormal? — Ye,s,  clearly. 

17.741.  So  that  the  expenditure  which  is  now  going 
on  in  a numiher  of  places  is  not  in  itself  a test  or 
a guide  to  the  expenditure  which  will  be  coming  later 
on? — Tt  depends  entirely  where  you  take  the  “ later 
on  ” to.  Of  course,  there  is  a vei'y  large  leeway  to 
make  up,  and  it  will  take  several  years  to  overtake  it, 
and  to  make  the  roads  good  enough  for  the  traffic 
which  we  now  have  upon  them, 

17.742.  And  during  that  period,  long  or  short,  the 
expenditure  will  continue  to 'lie  more  or  less  abnormal? 
— Yes,  that  is  so, 

17.743.  (.%•  Bylamd  Adhin-s)  : You  uaid  to  Sir  Lewis 
that  the  expenditure  in  many  of  these  oases  at  this 
time  is  abnormal.  By  that  do  you  mean  expenditure 
met  from  the  rates,  or  from  your  grants,  or  fi-om 
both?— The  whole  expenditure,  met  from  both  sources. 

17,7.44.  With  regard  to  the  undoubted  arrears 
which  I understand  you  to  .say  exist  in  many  Coun- 
ties, they  exist  in  differing  degrees,  do  they  not? — 
Yes. 

17,74.'5.  And  the  state  of  arre.ar  in  some  ca.ses  is 
the  result  of  incidents  arising  during  the  war.  as  well 
as  of  the  steady  growth  of  heavy  through  traffic? — 
Yes. 

17.746.  The  war  affected  some  areas  more  than 
others? — Yes,  it  affected  practically  all  in  the  sense 
that  there  was  not  enough  material  or  labour  to  dp 
.anything, 

17.747.  But  I meant  rather  the  other  way,  that 
during  the  war  certain  parts  of  England  were  u.sed 
more  heavily  than  were  other  parts? — That  is  so. 

17.748.  And  while  I understand  that  tihere  a.re 
snecific  instances  of  special  grants  to  certain  Counties 
which  for  strategic  Durpo.ses  required  special  help 
during  the  war,  speaking  genera, lly,  some  Countie.s 
at  any  rate  h.ave  suffered  excessively  owing  to  the- 
traffic  during  the  war,  and  tiliey  are  therefor©  further 
in  arrears  than  they  otherwise  would  he? — Y’es. 
There  was  not  very  much  assistance  given  to  the  Local 
Authorities  in  connection  wdtli  strategic  work.  As  yon 
say,  vei-y  properly,  the  damage  dn©  to  special  war 
conditions  arose  in  some  districts  much  more  than 
others,  heenuse  the  traffic  in  those  areas  was  more 
intense  than  in  others;  whilst  they  were  all  suffering 
.rom  the  iuahility  to  get  material  or  labour  or  plant 
to  do  any  repairs. 

17, 7.49.  (il/r.  Turtaii)  : And  tho.se  roads  which  had 
woods  near  them  suffered  more  than  others? — Oh  yea 
17,7,'in.  And  got  no  componeation  ? — Yes. 

17, /51.  I hep;  yonr  pardon? — ^Witli  great  respeofc, 
tlie  Authorities  got  very  fliibstantial  compensation. 

17.7o2.  Well,  nothing  like  their  deserte? — Perhaps 
there  were  exceptional  cases  in  which  compensation 
was  not  pai(l,hnt  all  the  same  tlm  Government  paid 
vorv  large  aanomits  indeed. 

l/wd-S.  (Sir  TfyJand  Adkins):  This  statement  of 
yours  about  'being  in  arrears  applies  not  only  to 
County  Councils,  does  it,  but  it  applies,  at  any  rate, 
to  Non-Oonnty  Borough  and  Urban  District  Councils 
in  certain  cases? — Not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as 
it  does  to  the  C/Ounty  Councils. 

17,754.  Of  course,  the  length  of  roads  in  the 
Counties  is  enormously  greater? — Yes,  and,  of  course, 
the  traffic  in  the  big  centres  of  population  has  always 
been  greater  than  in  the  sparsely  populated  places, 
necessitating  much  stronger  roads  in  those  districts. 

U,/55.  And  the  Boroughs  have  l>een  less  in  propor- 
tion ? — That  is  so. 

17. /56.  T quite  follow,  and  T do  not  want  to  press 
it.  oxce))t  that  these  conditions  do  exist  to  a certain 
extent  in  certain  ot  these  cases? — \es,  to  a certain 
extent. 

17.767.  (Sir  Oeorge  Jfacdonofih)  : Atau  foresee  that  u 
time  will  come  wlien  the  costs  of  nmin  roads  will 


become  less;  they  will  decrease? — I think  so,  but  one- 
can  not  tell  entirely. 

17.758.  You  do  not  think  that  the  increase  in  heavv 
traffic  will  keeip  the  expense  of  the  maintenance  of 
main  roads  at  the  present  high  level? — No,  I do  not 
myself  think  the  increase  of  heavy  traffic  is  going  to 
continue.  All  the  indications  show  that  the  heavier 
traffic  is  getting  less  upon  the  roads.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  get  lighter  vehicles,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  increase  in  motor  traffic  is  largely  in  the 
lighter  vehicles,  and  to  a very  small  extent  indeed  in 
the  heavier. 

17.759.  So  that  in  any  ca.se  in  which  compensation 
is  paid  in  all  probability  compensation  paid  on  the 
basis  of  existing  cost  of  maintenance  of  roud.s  would 
be  adequate  to  meet  the  future  expenses? — I should 
not  like  to  say  that.  One 'does  not  know  how  one 
would  arrive  at  the  compensation.  There  is  a very 
vexed  question  as  to  what  basis  you  take— whether 
you  take  the  future,  or  whether  you  take  the 
expenditure  in  the  past. 

ii',760.  I think,  if  you  take  expenditure  in  the 
present  as  a basis  of  your  compensation,  you  would 
probably  he  discounting  the  future?— Yes,  although 
we  are  not  overtaking  the  work  quite  at  the  rate  we 
should  like  to  if  money  were  available  in  large 
amounts.  “ 

17.761.  (Col.  Williams):  In  distinguishing  between 
lighter  and  heavier  traffic,  do  yon  mean  the  difference 
between,  say,  a ton  van  and  a heavy  lorry — a 3-ton 
lorry  ? — Yes. 

17.762.  (Chairman):  When  you  say  that  the  heavy 
traffic  ^ is  decreasing  and  that  the  traffic  is  now 
'becoming  lighter,  do  I understand  you  to  mean  that 
the.  volume  of  traffic  is  remaining  stationary,  or  is 
the  traffic  increasing,  but  it  is  the  lighter  vehicle 
■jvhich  is  increasing  ? — The  volume  is  increasing,  and 
increasing  pretty  rapidly,  something  like  20  per  cent, 
per  annum;  but  the  kind  of  vehicle  which  'brin.ga 
about  the  increase  is  a very  much  lighter  type  than 
the  older  one. 

17.763.  So  that  where  yon  had  a 5-ton  lorry  before, 

you  are  perhaps  getting  3 or  4-ton  lorries? The  2.1 

to  3-ton  lori*y  is  the  favouri'te  vehicle  for  commercial 
purposes  to-day,  whereas  in  the  past,  in  consequence 
of  the  large  number  of  vehicles  that  were  made 
available  by  the  war,  there  was  a very  large  number 
of  5-ton  lorries. 

17.764.  About  2-1  to  3 tons,  you  say.?- Yes;  that 
is  the  most  popular  veihiole  to-day  for  comimei’cial  use, 
and  I should  imagine  that  as  and  when  these  older 
vehicles  work  out  their  useful  life,  we  might  get  more 
of  the  ,3-ton  or  2f-ton  vehicles,  aud  they  will  not  be  so 
damaging. 

17.765.  You  mean  to  say  that  2i-ton  vehicles  are  not 
so  damaging  as  6-ton  vehicles? — I should  not  like  to 
say  that. 

17.766.  That  is  a rather  important  point,  is  it  not? 
But  it  depends  on  so  many  thiiig.s;  it  depends  upon 

tlie  speed  at  which  the  vehicle  passes  over  the  road. 

17.767.  I am  rather  taking  the  whole  number  of 
vehicles?— All  things  being  equal,  yeS,  I agi-ee  with 
you. 

17.768.  You  think  they  would  on  the  whole  do  less 
damage? — Oh,  clearly. 

17.769.  Therefore  the  ligliter  vehicle  which  is  com- 
ing,  although  inci’eased  in  mimbers,  will  not  be  so 
damaging  or  so  liard  on  the  roads  as  tlie  old  heaviei’ 
traffic  ? — No. 

17.770.  Though  it  will  he  increased  ? — Tliere  is 
sufficient  heavy  traffic  on  tlie  road  to-day,  including 
the  omnibus  traffic,  wliicli  necessitates  a very  large 
expenditure  upon  the  roads,  and,  even  if  that  be  not 
increased  in  volume,  the  necessity  for  improved 
roads  and  much  stronger  roads  will  continue. 

17, //I.  Y lien  you  have  the  stronger  foundation, 
will  not  the  roads  he  easier  to  maintain? — Oh,  very 
nmch. 

17.772.  Altliough  the  foundation  will  be  consider- 
ably more  expensive,  and  naturally  your  capital  ex- 
penditure will  be  greater,  your  maintenance  expen- 
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<1111116  -nnll  "be  less? — Yes.  I suppose  everyone  here 
knows  thnt  a very  large  part  of  the  expenditure 
upon  roads  to-day  is  in  the  nature  of  capital  expen- 
diture— if  you  like,  in  foundation  work.  If  one  could 
visualise  the  time  when  the  whole  of  the  foundation 
work  was  done,  then  the  co^t  of  maintenance  would  of 
necessity  fall. 

17.773.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : But  the  interest  on  the 
sinking  fund  will  remain? — If  you  do  it  out  of  loan. 
We  are  doing  it,  or  the  County  Councils  are  doing  it, 
principally  out  of  revenue. 

17.774.  (Sir  Bylamd  Adkins)  : Do  I understand  you 
1o  say  that  the  prospect  which  occurs  to  you,  that 
there  will  he  a larger  number  of  lighter  vehicles 
rather  than  an  increase  in  the  heaviest,  will  involve 
less  capital  expenditure  on  making  foundations  ade- 
quate, or  does  it  affect  it? — No,  I do  not  think  it 
v/ill,  because  there  will  always  be  sufficient  heavy 
traffic  upon  the  road  to  necessitate  the  foundation 
work.  In  nearly  every  district  in  the  country,  you 
know,  to-day  there  is  motor  omnibus  traffic,  and 
even  though  the  commercial  vehicles  were  taken  off 
the  roads,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  support 
that  continuous  motor  omnibus  traffic,  to  have 
reasonably  strong  roads. 

17.775.  So  the  fact  that  you  forecast  less  very 
heavy  vehicles  does  not  in  itself  affect  the  problem 
of  necessary  capital  expenditure  to  put  roads  in  the 
normal  state? — No,  because  you  will  aWays  have  to 
provide  for  the  heaviest  vehicle  that  is  entitled  to 
he  upon  the  highway. 

17.776.  (Col.  William, .s)  : Apart  from  that,  heavy 
vehicles  are  gradually  finding  their  way  into  less 
trafficked  roads,  are  they  not?— Yes;  they  always 
have,  surely? 

17.777.  But  now,  for  instance,  the  farmers,  _ or 
these  milk-collecting  lorries,  and  so  forth,  are  getting 
further  into  the  smaller  roads? — ^Oh  yes,  clearly. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  intensive  traffic  new  in  rural 
districts  which  is  peculiar  to,  and  is  brought  about  by, 
those  districts  themselves.  I know  many  districts 
where  the  wear  and  tear  of  highways  is  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  local  traffic  originating  and  termi- 
nating in  that  district — due  to  intensive  agriculture, 
if  you  like. 

17,778  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : As  regards  the  great 
additional  capital  expenditure  rendered  necessary  by 
the  change  in  the  kind  of  traffic,  is  it  fair  to  say 
that  that  is  rendered  necessary  by  a change  in  the 
national  habits  rather  than  by  a change  in  local  con- 
ditions?— Yes,  I think  by  both;  national  habit.s, 
clearly,  and  local  conditions  too. 

17.779.  As  expres.siv6  of  the  change  of  national 
habits  ? — ^Yes. 

17.780.  Wliat  I mean  is  that  the  case  for  helping 
necessary  capital  expenditure  from  the  Treasuiy  as 
against  the  rates  is  different  from,  and  greater  than, 
the  case  for  the  Treasury  taking  the  place  of  the  rate- 
payer in  paying  for  ordinary  upkeep?  The  Changes 
that  have  come  about  have  been  due  to  national 
causes? — Yes,  and  the  habits  of  the  people;  the  general 
movement  in  the  desire  for  traffic. 

17.781.  National  characteristics  as  opposed  to  local 
ones? — ^Yes. 

17.782.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : And  stimulated,  of 
course,  by  the  lu-ogress  of  invention? — Oh,  yes. 

17.783.  It  is  not  only  the  general  cause? — In  reply 
to  Sir  Byland,  the  local  necessities  require  all  this 
traffic  very  largely.  The  motor  omnibus  is  a very 
necessary  instrument  now  in  connection  with  local 
amenities.  I have  over  and  over  again  met  deputa- 
tions urging  that  larger  grants  .should  be  made  from 
the  Road  Fund,  and  the  statement  generally  made  is  : 
“ Well,  we  have  omnibus  traffic  over  all  the  roads.’’ 
The  omnibus  traffic  is  to  serve  the  amenities  of  the 
particular  community,  the  community  for  whom  the 
County  Council,  or  the  Lo«al  Authority,  is  respon.sible 
— their  own  constituents. 

17.784.  Possibly  also  the  community  in  the  County 
Borough  in  the  middle  of  the  County? — There  is  a 


great  community  of  interest  between  the  County 
Borough  and  the  County. 

17.785.  The  need  arises,  not  exclusively  from  the 

community  which  happens  to  be  under  the  rating 
Authority,  but  from  adjacent  communities  also — both 
ways? — ^Clearlju  Tliere  is  a great  community  of 

interest  altogether. 

17.786.  And  community  of  habit? — ^Yes. 

17.787.  (Chairman) : Then  I think  we  may  go  on  to 
the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  3 : “ The  proposal, 
however,  that  the  State  should  defray  the  whole  cost 
of  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  main  roads 
rai.ses  issues  of  high  policy  upon  which  I am  not 
authorised  to  expresis  an  opinion.”  What  we  are  dis- 
cussing is  not  the  queetioni  of  polic.y  but  the  question 
of  method — of  fact;  is  not  that  so? — Yes. 

17.788.  Then  I think  w'e  might  pass  on  to  the 
figures;  I think  we  must  take  tho.se  with  the  costs  in 
the  next  paragraph? — Yes;  I think  perhaps  it  would 
be  well  to  take  them  together. 

17.789.  These  are  mileages  of  main  roads  and  so 
forth,  in  England  and  Wales? — Yes. 

17.790.  Then  you  get  in  paragraph  5 the  County 
Councils’  roads  ? — ^Yes. 

17.791.  This  paragraph,  I presume,  includes  the 
roads  in  Count3^  Boroughs  as  well? — ^No,  it  does  not. 

17,702.  This  is  only  the  roads  in  Counties? — These 
figures  give  the  mileage  of  main  roads  in  the  Ad- 
ministrative Counties. 

17.793.  You  do  not  include  the  County  Boroughs  in 
any  of  these  figures? — No,  except  in  the  footnote. 

17.794.  (Mr.  Pritcharck) : You  do  not  attach  im- 
portance to  the  que.stion  whether  the  road  in  a 
•Counity  Borough  is  a main  road  or  not? — Well, 
there  is  not  a main  road  in  a County  Borough — I 
mean  not  a legal  main  road. 

17,796.  Surely  you  have  tiumpike  roads? — I know, 
but  you  do  not  call  them  main  roads  in  a Countv- 
Borough  to-day  as  you  do  in  a County. 

17.796.  Therefore  you  disregard  them? — Yes,  they 
are  not  included  in  these  figure.s  at  all.  These 
figures  cover  the  Administrative  Counties  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  a.n.d  exclude  the  County  Boroughs. 
I can  give  you  the  information  about  the  County 
Boroughs  if  you  want  it. 

17.797.  (Sir  Ljewis  Beard) : 7 do  not  know  that  I 
want  it  particularly,  but  it  is  just  as  well  to  have 
it.P — We  have  it.* 

17.798.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : In  the  footnote  to  para- 
graph 3.  you  give  the  total  mileage  of  Class  I.  and 
Class  II.  roads  in  England  and  Wales;  there  again 
have  you  excluded  County  Boroughs? — ^No ; these 
are  the  totals;  they  do  include  the  ‘County 
Boroughs. 

17.799.  (Col.  Williams)  ; Are  we  to  understand 
that  there  are  a number  of  first-cla,ss  roads  which 
are  not  main  roads? — Yes. 

17.800.  That  aocountu  for  the  difference? — A"es ; 
and  there  are  a considerable  number  of  main  roads 
which  are  not  first-class  roads,  which  are  not  cla.ssi- 
fied  at  all. 

17.801.  Are  there  3,000  miles  of  first-class  roads 
which  are  not  main  roads? — ^Ye,s.  I can  give  you  the 
actual  figures:  2,771  miles  are  not  iiiai)!  roads  at  all. 

17.802.  (Chairman)  : That  is  the  difference  be- 

tween the  18,262  and  the  15,491? — That  is  right. 

17.803.  (Mr.  Pritchard)  : That  will  include  roads 
in  County  Boroughs,  and  some  roads  which  j-ou  have 
classified  as  first-class  roads  in  the  Administrative 
Counties,  although  they  are  not  main  roads? — That 
is  so. 

17.804.  (Chairman)  ; As  regards  the  second-class 
roads,  there  are  a very  large  number  of  roads  which 
ai'e  not  main  roads  but  are  second-cla,ss  roads? — Yes. 

17,806.  Because  there  are  only  6,855  miles  of  main 
roads  clas-sified  in  Class  11.  as  against  11,480  miles 
of  Cla.ss  II.  roads  in  all? — That  is  so. 


* dee  Q.  17,815  and  17,818,  and  the  footnotes  to  those  questions. 
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17,800.  'Of  conre©,  tliose  11,480  miles  include  Class 
II.  roads  wliioh  run  tliroun;li  the  County  Boroughs 
too? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

17.807.  (Sir  Hyland  Ad, him:) : Do  'I  understand 

that  the  mileage  of  main  roads  in  Administrative 
Counties  classified  in  Class  I.  is  15,491? — That  i.s 
so. 

17.808.  And  the  total  mileage  of  fii-st-cla.ss  roads 
is  18,262? — That  is  right. 

17.809.  That  includes  some  first-class  ro.ads  tha.t 
were  never  main  roads? — That  .are  not  main  roads 
to-day. 

17.810.  And  also  includes  .a  certain  amount  of 
mileage  in  County  Borough.s? — Yea,  and  in  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs. 

17.811.  Would  it  Ibo  possible  to  have  these  separ.ate 
categorie.s  detached  ? — Yes. 

17.812.  (Col.  Williams)  : I think  I have  the  figures 
here.  The  mileage  oif  main  roads  in  Administrative 
Counties  lexcluding  London)  cla.ssified  in  Class  I is 
15,491? — That  is  right. 

17.813.  And  the  mileage  o(f  district  roads  cla.s.sified 
in  Class  I is  1,358? — That  is  right. 

17.814.  For  County  Btoroughs  the  mileage  is  1,106? 
— Th.at  is  right. 

17.815.  And  for  Metro'politan  Boroughs  the  mileage 
is  246? — A'’es.  They  are  all  set  out  on  page  41  of  our 
last  Report  for  the  year  1922-23.* 

(Chairman)  : Could  we  have  the  same  figures  for 
Class  II  roads,  just  to  get  them  on  the  notes  side  by 
side?  ' 

17.816.  (Col.  WiUiam.t)  : Yes.  The  mileage  of  main 
roads  in  Administr, stive  Countie.s  (excluding  London) 
cln.ssified  in  Class  II  is  fi,85.5,  district  roads  3,960, 
roads  in  County  Boroughs  544.  and  roads  in  Metro- 
politan Boroughs  119.P — Yes.  You  have  not  got  the 
<lecimals  in,  so  that  it  will  not  add  up  correctly. 

17.817.  No,  I have  left  out  the  decimals? — Yes. 

17.818.  All  these  figures  .are  .also  to  be  found  .at 
p.age  18  of  the  Report  on  the  Traffic  Census  of  1922 ?t 
— Yes. 

17.819.  (Chairman):  I think  that  makes  the 

situ.ation  quite  clear  now.  Then,  of  course,  the 
unclassified  m.ain  roads,  6,418  miles,  are  the  dis- 
turnjDiked  roads  that  have  practically  fallen  out  of 
uso  .altogether? — ^Somo  of  tliem  have  become  quite 
unimportant  ro.ads  if  they  ever  were  important  . 

17.820.  I think  the  difficulty  in  following  the 
position  arises  from  the  use  of  the  old  term  “ main 
road”  .and  the  new  term  “classified  road”? — Yes. 
.Sir  Lewis  Beard  put  the  case,  if  I may  say  so,  quite 
faii'ly,  because,  under  the  classification  scheme,  we 
have  ignored  tho  main  road  per  se,  and  we  h.ave  taken 
as  the  principle  of  our  classification  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  roads  to  the  country,  whether  they  be 
main  roads,  County  Borough  roads,  Non-County 
Borough  roads,  or  district  roads.  In  applying  that 
principle  wo  took  into  consider.ation  the  importance 
of  tho  road,  and  the  districts  that  each  road  served; 
that  is  why,  of  course,  we  ignored  the  main  roads  to 
which  you  have  referred,  which  were  of  no  importance, 
01  of  very  small  importance,  for  traffic  purposes  other 
than  just  local  needs. 

17.821.  The  principle  being  that  the  more  a ro.ad 
is  used  'by  non-local  people  the  more  the  non-local 
lioople  should  pay? — Yes,  in  so  far  as  it  fits  in  with 
a goiu'ral  .scheme  of  ro.ads  for  the  country  le.ading  to 
place, s of  considerable  size  and  to  places  of  popular 
resort. 

17.822.  (Sir  Lends  Heard):  As  .a.  matter  of  fact,  .a 
main  road  is  a road  which  a County  Council  has 
dcclare<l  to  be  a main  road? — ^Or  a dis-turnpiked  road. 

17.823.  A^'es,  certain  classes  of  dis-turnpiked  road, 
but  that  class  is  limited  and  is  now  closed? — Yes. 

li,82.t.  I am  not  putting  this  controversially  at  all, 
hut,  as  Avo  have  hoard,  some  'County  Councils  have 

tlinist.rv  of  Transport. — Ih'port  on  the  .Adnunistration  of  the 
Hoad  Kund  fur  i.lie  year 

t Ministry  of  Transport,  Report  including  Tables  of  Statistics 
oi  I rathe  recorded  on  Class  1 Hoads  in  Croat  Britain  during" 
.August, 


adopted  the  plan  of  maining  a very  large  proportion 
of  their  roads? — Yes. 

17.825.  And  there  you  would  have,  would  you  not, 
roads  clla;ssed  as  main  roads  which  had  not  the 
characteristics  that  would  be  usually  attached  in 
common  parlance  to  the  tei-m  “main  roads”? — 
Clearly,  hut  upon  that,  it  is  a matter  of  opinion 
whether,  if  all  the  Authorities  had  been  wise  in  their 
generation  in  1889,  and  had  mained  all  the  roads,  it 
would  not  have  'been  a very  good  bargain  indeed  foi- 
the  nation. 

(Sir  Leujis  Beard) : Quite;  I am  just  putting  to 

yon  the  way  in  which  this  confusion  has  been  made, 
cs  it  were,  worse  confounded. 

17.826.  (Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : You  said  it  might 
have  been  a very  good  bargain  for  the  nation?  I 
am  asking  quite  uncontroversially ; I only  want  to 
linow  why  you  say  that? — ^Because  we  have  certain 
CouAities  which  did  in  1889,  or  immediately  thereafter, 
main  all  the  roads,  and  in  those  Counties  to-day 
the  rates  for  highway  purposes  are  lower  than  in 
almost  all  others.  Take  Hertfordshire;  they  mained 
practic.ally  every  road,  and  they  have  the  lowest  total 
highway  rate  probably  in  the  vadiole  of  England  and 
AV'.ales,  taking  into  account  the  County  rate  as  well 
as  the  District  rate. 

17.827.  I follow  perfectly? — And  Huntingdonshire 
and  Bedfoi-dshire  are  in  a similar  po.sition. 

17.828.  It  comes  to  thi,s,  that  the  term  “ main 
roads  ” is  a historic  one,  including  those  which  were 
formerly  turnpike  roads,  together  with  such  othei'S 
as  County  Councils  have  made  main  roads  under  itheir 
powers  of  1888 ; and  the  Councils  have  v'aried  in  policy, 
some  have  made  more  and  some  have  made  less? — 
Absolutely. 

17.829.  But  the  new  classification  has  nothing  to 
do  with  history;  it  aims  at  being  scientific,  and 
depends  on  the  amount  of  traffic  betaveeu  important 
centres? — That  is  so — not  the  amount  of  traffic,  hut 
the  importance  of  the  road. 

17.830.  I beg  your  p.ardon,  the  importance  of  the 
traffic? — Yes,  from  tho  point  of  vieiv  of  througli 
traffic. 

17.831.  (Col.  William.'i)  : A^'ou  remember  that  there 
was  a Departmental  Committee  on  Highavays,  by 
whom  the  question  of  maining  all  the  roads  was  con- 
sidered .P — There  h.ave  been  so  many;  will  you  tell  me 
whiob  one? 

17.832.  Mr.  Grant  Lawson’s  Committee  on  High- 
way Authorities  and  Admintstration,  in  1903?* — Yes, 

1 remember  that. 

17.833.  The  Report  of  that  Committee  was  rather 
against  transferring  all  tlie  road.s  to  the  County 
Councils,  was  it  not? — Yes,  but  figures  go  to  shoAV 
that  if  it  had  been  done  in  1889  it  would  have  been 
a very  great  advantage  both  to  the  State  and  the 
ratepayers  of  the  country. 

17.834.  Of  course,  there  is  a good  deal  to  be  said 
on  the  other  side? — That  is  so. 

17.835.  That  is  not  .accepted  as  a proposition  which 
everybody  agrees  with,  is  it? — I know  you  do  not 
agree  with  it. 

17.836.  (Air.  Lloyd)  : Would  it  be  a public  con- 

venience generally  if  you  could  abolish  the  term 
“ main  road  ” and  .all  that  it  means.? — A very  great 
advance. 

17,887.  And  have  some  such  classification  for  all 
roads  as  you  now  have  for  the  classified  roads? — Yes, 
.and  the  Cnujity  Councils  Association  recognise  tlie 
importance  of  maining  the  classified  roads,  because 
they  realise  that  those  roads  are  the  important 
through  tr.affic  roads  of  tho  couutrja 

17,838.  Are  they  getting  toAvards  something  in  the 
nature  of  Avhat  one  knoAA's  abroad  as  national  roads? — 
National,  yes,  if  you  like.  The  classification  almost 
postulates  that  they  are  national  roads,  that  is,  of 
national  value;  but  as  for  nationalisatiou  in  the 
souse  in  AA'hich  Ave  sometimes  hear  that  Avord  used,  no. 

* Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Highway 
Authorities  and' Administration  in  England  and  Wales.  IP03 
[Cd.  1793]. 
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17.839.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  agree  with  Sir 
George  Gibh  when  he  said  that  the  existing  distine- 
tion  between  main  roads  and  other  roads  is  a singu- 
larly misleading  and  haphazard  distinction? — Yes. 

17.840.  (Col.  Williams) : May  I just  give  you  this 
extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee ou  Highway  Authorities  and  Administration 
of  1903:  “We  gather,  however,  from  the  evidence 
which  we  have  received  that  any  such  proposal  would 
bo  vigorously  opposed  ” — that  is,  the  proposal  to 
transfer  all  the  roads  to  the  County  Councils — “ by 
most  of  the  District  Councils,  who  appear  to  value 
highly  their  highway  duties,  and  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  maintenance  of  roads  of  purely 
local  importance  is  a matter  of  sufficient  weight  to 
justify  a change  of  the  law  strongly  opposed  to  local 
sentiment  ” — that  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, was  it  not? — Yes,  and  one  knows  that  there 
was  a great  deal  .in  that.  Colonel  Seymour  Williams  ; 
no  one  knows  better  than  you  and  I that  the  moment 
it  was  suggested  that  it  was  proposed  to  put  all  the 
roads  under  the  County  Councils  that  the  G60  or  so 
Rural  District  Councils  would  have  been  up  in  arms, 

17.841.  Apart  from  that,  there  is  in  the  view  taken 
by  the  Non-County  Boroughs,  as  contributors  to  the 
County  rate,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  contributing, 
perhaps,  to  roads  of  purely  local  impoitance? — But  I 
should  think  that  that  is  quite  a parochial  view,  and 
I should  hope  not  one  that  is  very  largely  entertained, 
because  in  those  Counties,  particularly  — take 
Hertfordshire  again — where  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
I'oads  are  main  roads,  one  gets  the  very  best  manage- 
ment and  the  very  best  feeling  between  all  the  Local 
Authorities.  I have  never  heard  of  any  feeling  on 
tlie  part  of  any  Urban  District  or  Non-County 
Borough  in  Hertfordshire  against  the  policy  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council. 

17.842.  On  the  other  hand,  of  couree.  it  would  not 
be  true  to  say  that  every  County  Council  maintains 
the  roads  better  than  every  Rural  or  Urban  Council  ? 
— Oh  dear  no;  I would  not  say  that, 

17.843.  (Mr.  Turton) : Public  opinion  has  changed 
since  the  Report  of  Mr.  Grant  Lawson’s  Committee? 
Are  not  Rural  District  Councils  asking  the  County 
Councils  to  take  over  the  roads.? — Yes,  in  some  cases. 

17.844.  There  is  not  the  same  feeling  as  there  was 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Grant  Lawson? — No.  The  Rural 
District  Councils  have  very  good  cause  to  complain 
to-day  of  the  burden  which  is  upon  them  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  district  roads,  because,  as  1 
think  Colonel  Seymour  Williams  put  it,  there  is  a 
very  large  amount  of  traffic  now  upon  the  rural  roads 
■which  used  not  to  be  there,  and  the  Authorities  find 
the  burden  of  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
those  roads  so  as  to  make  them  good  enough  for  that 
traffic  increasing  every  year.  So  much  has  tliat 
been  the  case  that  during  the  last  two  years  the 
Minister  of  Transport  has  made  available  out  of  the 
Road  Fund  for  purely  rural  roads,  which  are  not 
necessarily  classified,  £2,2.50,000  for  England  and 
Wales  alone,  and  there  are  still  further  demands 
from  the  Rural  District  Councils  for  further  assist- 
ance in  the  same  direction. 

17.845.  Which  are  fullj'  justified? — Which  are  fully 
justified. 

17.846.  Many  of  those  roads  are  field  tracks  lead- 
ing from  one  farm  to  another  without  the  smallest 
foundation,  and  unable  to  carry  the  commercial 
\-ehicles  which  are  put  upon  them? — Yes,  there  are 
some  very  hard  cases  indeed;  let  me  give  you  perhaps 
the  worst — there  is  East  Sussex.  The  County  rate 
in  East  Sussex  for  roads  is  Is.  9Jd. ; the  Eastbourne 
Rural  District  Council  rate  is  5s.  Od. ; io  that  the  rate- 
payers in  the  Eastbourne  Rural  District  have  to  pay 
6s.  9]-d.  for  highwaj'S.  That  is  due,  of  course,  to  tlie 
proximity  of  the  Rural  District  to  the  County 
Borough  of  Eastbourne,  the  traffic  originating  and 
terminating  largely  in  the  County  Borough,  and 
using  the  roads  in  this  Rural  District.  There  are 
practically  no  main  roads  in  that  district  at  all. 


17.847.  (Col.  Williams)  : Of  course,  there  are  some 
cla,ssified  roads,  I take  it? — There  are  some  classified 
roads,  but  some  important  through  routes  are  not 
main  roads. 

17.848.  That  difficulty  you  meet  to  seme  extent  by 
cla.ssifying  the  roads  in  the  Rural  District,  do  you? — 
Not  nearly  enough. 

17.849.  They  have  a fair  case  for  the  classification 
of  some  of  their  roads,  I suppose? — Yes,  and  we  have 
classified  them  having  regard  to  their  ti’aflic  value, 
but  we  have  had  to  keep  before  us,  as  Sir 
R.yland  Adkins  put  it,  the  scientific  principle 
of  classification.  We  have  Inid  lo  have  regard 
not  only  to  the  traffic  upon  the  roads,  but  to  the 
direction  and  the  places  to  which  the  roads  lead. 

17.850.  It  comes  to  this,  does  it  imt : so  long  as  the 
District  Councils  do  exercise  highway  juriscliction 
under  any  scheme  of  new  classification,  and  if  you 
eliminated  the  main  road  question  altogether,  the 
proper  s,ystem  would  be  to  make  some  of  what  are  at 
Xiresent  local  roads  main  roads,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  hand  over  to  the  Local  Authority  some  of 
what  are  now  called  main  ro.ads  which  are  not  of 
sufficient  importance? — I would  like  to  see,  if  I couid, 
the  term  “ main  roads  ” done  anvay  with  altogether, 
and  the  classification  scheme  put  in  its  place,  and 
the  classified  roads  handed  over  to  the  Counry 
Councils;  then  you  would  spread  the  burden  over  the 
Administrative  County;  and  the  Non-County 
Boroughs,  and  the  Urban  Districts,  would  thus  help 
the  rural  ratepayer  to  maintain  tho.se  roads  which 
were  of  much  more  than  local  importance. 

17,861.  That  is  what  I say.  So  long  as  we  keep 
the  Local  Authorities  as  the  Highway  Authorities, 
the  right  course  would  be  to  hand  over  the  non- 
classified  roads  to  the  Local  Authorities,  and  the 
classified  roads  to  the  County  Councils? — Well, 
that  is  a matter  entirely  for  local  administration. 
In  some  cases,  of  course,  as  Mr.  Turton  says,  the 
Rural  District  Councils  are  appealing  .to  the  County 
Councils  to  take  over  all  the  classified  roads  anj, 
to  relieve  them  from  that  responsibility,  and  wo  are 
making  it  as  easy  a«  possible,  as  you  know,  foj-  the 
Rural  District  Councils  to  comply  with  the  rcapiirc- 
ments  of  the  County  Councils  as  to  the  condition 
that  the  roads  shall  be  in  before  they  are  taken  over. 

17,8.52.  Of  course,  there  is  a popular  impression 
alu'oad  from  some  of  your  circulars,  as  you  know, 
that  it  is  a condition  that  to  be  classified  they  have 
to  be  handed  over,  hut  that  is  not  so;  you  do  not 
take  that  view  at  all? — No. 

17.853.  You  .classify  them  independently  of  the 
Authority  ? — Yes. 

17.854.  I onlj’j  want  to  got  it  o7i  the  notes  quite 
clearly? — The  one  is  a matter  of  administration  and 
the  other  a matter  of  policy.  With  the  policy  we 
have  had  nothing  to  do,  but  we  have  tried  to  help, 
and  have  helped  considerably,  the  Rural  District 
Councils,  desirous  of  getting  their  classified  roads 
taken  over  by  the  County  Council,  to  make  it  as 
easy  financially  for  them  as  possible. 

17,865.  If  they  so  desire? — ^Let  me  take  you  once 
again  to  Eastbourne.  There  is  the  Eastbourne- 
Seaford  road;  the  cost  of  ijutting  that  road  in  order 
for  maining  purposes  would  be  about  £80,000.  It  is  a 
classified  road,  Clas.s  I. 

17.856.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Can  you  give  us  the 
miloage? — It  is  about  4 miles,  I think,  but  1 will 
give  you  the  exact  figures  if  you  like. 

17.857.  No,  that  is  near  cjiough? — I’liis  i.s  a road 
which  ivoukl  cost  £80,000  to  re-coiistruct.  It  is  a 
classified  road,  first-class,  and  wo  would,  under  our 
.scheme,  make  a gi-ant  of  50  ])er  cent.  .‘Just  think  of 
this  poor  Rural  District  with  a highway  rate,  includ- 
ing the  Countj’  main  road  rate,  of  cour.se,  of  6s.  9|d.  in 
the  £,  required  to  raise  £40,000  in  order  to  earn  our 
grant  of  £40,000  to  put  that  road  in  order;  it  cannot 
be  done. 

17,868.  (Mr.  Turton)  : But  you  allow  it  to  be  done 
by  a 40-year  loan? — Not  40  years? 

17,859.  1 hoped  you  did,  but  it  is  a loan  of  30 
years,  at  any  rate?  You  do  allow  it  to  be  paid  for 
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by  lonii? — Yes,  but  ono  has  to  have  regard  to  the 
expected  life  of  tlie  material  one  is  dealing  witJi. 
Forty  year,s  would  he  quite  an  improvident  period. 

17.860.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Does  not  that 
argument  about  handing  over  the  classified  roads 
to  the  County  Councils  point  to  the  desirability  of 
handing  over  those  classified  roads  not  to  the  County 
Councils  blit  to  a central  authority,  bo  as  to  spread 
the  cost  over  the  whole  of  the  nation  instead  of  over 
the  Adniinstrative  Counties?  You  see,  you  wore 
telling  us  that  in  the  Eastbourne  Rural  District 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  traffic  originates  in  and 
returns  to  the  County  Borough  of  Eastbourne? — 
That  is  .so — Ea.stbourne  and  other  towns. 

17.861.  Therefore,  supposing  you  hand  over  the 
cla.ssified  roads  to  the  East  Sussex  County  Couiicil, 
the  East  Sussex  County  Council  are  going  to  expend 
money  on  those  roads  for  the  benefit  of  the  County 
Borough  of  Eastbourne,  which  is  contributing  nothing 
towards  them  except  by  way  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
motor  taxes? — Of  course,  you  are  touching  U]3on  a 
matter  of  high  policy  now,  upon  which  I cannot  give 
an  opinion ; I have  no  authority. 

17.862.  But  you  have  given  us  your  ideas  of  policy? 
You  say  that  the  policy  should  be  to  hand  over  the 
clas.sified  roads  to  the  County  Council?  I say,  why 
should  you  not  go  further  and  hand  them  over  to 
the  Minister  of  Transport? — Well,  there  are  reasons 
why  in  my  view  it  should  not  be  done.  H should  be 
sorry  personally  to  see  anything  done  which  would 
weaken  the  prestige  and  the  control  of  the  County 
Councils  of  the  country.  If  you  took  away  from  them 
the  management  ot  main  road.s,  of  which  they  are 
very  justly  proud,  you  would  take  away  probably  one 
of  the  most  important  of  their  duties. 

D ,863.  But  .you  have  told  us  that  there  is  an 
injustice  being  done  to  the  Eastbourne  Rural  District 
Council,  owing  to  their  having  to  maintain  roads  to 
carry  the  traffic  of  the  County  Borough  of  East- 
bourne. If  you  handed  over  those  roads  to  the  Bast 
Sussex  County  Council,  would  you  not  also  be  doing 
an  injustice  to  that  County  Council? — It  rvould  be  in 
a lesser  degree.  It  might  be  an  injustice  from  your 
point  of  view,  but  it  would  be  a measure  of  vei’y 
great  ^ justice  to  the  Eastbourne  Rural  District 
Council,  because  in  spreading  the  charge  over  the 
Administrative  County  you  would  bring  in  the  Non- 
County  Boroughs  and  other  places  in  the  County  as 
contributors  to  the  cost. 

17.864.  But  still  you  would  not  get  the  ratepayers 
who  are  causing  the  traffic  to  pay  anything  towards 
the  cost  of  the  roads  which  thc.y  were  damaging? — 
There  I should  disagree  with  you,  if  I may  venture 
to.  It  is  not  nece.s«arily  the  I'atepayer  of  Eastbourne 
that  is  doing  it;  .Fastbourne,  Hastings,  and  Brighton 
are  all  holida.v  centres. 

11.865.  01  course,  the  ratepa.yers  of  Eastbourne  get 
great  advantage  from  the  holiday  people  who  come 
there? — That  may  bo. 

17.866.  They  ma.ko  their  living  out  of  the  holiday 
people? — Oh,  clearly. 

17.867-8.  (Sir  MyVhnd  Adkins):  At  any  rate,  there 
IS  an  argument  which  arises  from  the  Genera, Ts 
^lestion  that,  if  it  were  possible,  Eastbourne  and 
Hastinp,  at  any  rate,  ought  to  pay  towards  the 
roads  in  East  Smssex,  whether  the  whole  nation 
should  or  not;  does  not  that  follow?— -I  think  you  will 
have  to  deal  with  that  yourself;  you  are  very  much 
bettci  qualified  than  I could  ever  liojie  to  he. 

(Sir  llyliiiid  Adkins)  : I am  only  a.sking  you  wheihei 

the  questions  which  the  General  put  to  you  do  not  lead 
by  logical  necessity  to  the  view  that  Eastbourne  and 
Hastings  should  in  c<iuity  jiay  more  than  they  do  to 
the  loads  in  East  Sussex;  I am  not  asking  you  how  ic 
should  be  done?  I\e  quite  understand  that  County 
Boroughs  are  the  only  sacrosanct  thing  left  in  this 
country  now.  I am  only  suggesting  that  that  would 
bo  equitable,  would  it  not? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard):  You  put  it,  if  I may  say  so, 
that  they  should  pay  more  than  they  do? 

17,869.  (Sir  liyland  Adkins)  : That  was  onl}'  my 
constant  eftort  alter  under-statement — that  they 


should  help  East  Sussex;  put  it  in  that  way?  I am 
most  anxious  to  get  the  argument  naked,  if  I may 
say  so?  I am  taking  off  every  bit  of  frippery.  They 
should  in  equity  assist  the  ratepayers  of  East  Sussex, 
inasmuch  as,  as  the  General  pointed  out,  the  burdens 
of  those  ratepayers  come  from  Eastbourne  and 
Hastings  traffic?  -it  any  rate,  you  prefer  to  meet 
that  with  a benevolent  smile.  Sir  Henry? — Yes,  I 
think  II  will  leave  it;  it  is  far  too  dangerous. 

17,870.  No,  not  quite  eo  dangerous.  May  I ask 
.you  this,  because  this  is  merely  a question  of  fact : 
IS  it  or  is  it  not  the  fact  within  the  knowledge  of 
your  Department  that  there  is  an  increasing  pro- 
liortion,  not  only  of  national  through  traffic,  but  of 
traffic  from  big  towns  into  the  County  areas  sur- 
rounding them  and  back  again,  as  compared  with 
twenty,  thirty  and  forty  years  ago? — Yes,  clearly. 

1/,871.  And  therefoi’e  the  larger  the  unit  of  govern- 
ment responsible  for  first  class  road  or  second  class 
load  maintenance,  consistent  with  other  administra- 
tive principles,  the  more  equitable  would  be  the 
burden? — Oh  yes. 

17,872.  And  although  controversies  do  arise,  within 
the  limits  of  courtesy,  between  County  Borough 
Councils  and  County  Councils,  if  you  take  on  the 
one  hand  the  traffic  that  comes  out  of  the  County 
Borough  in  to  the  County,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
traffic  which  goes  from  the  County  into  the  County 
Boi'ough,  has  not  the  increase  been  greater  in  the 
traffic  which  begins  and  ends  in  the  County  Borough 
than  in  the  traffic  which  begins  and  ends  in  the 
Administrative  County,  speaking  generally?— I should 
think  so,  but  that  was  always  the  case.  There  was 
ahi  ays  very  much  more  traffic,  even  in  the  days  before 
mechanically  propelled  vehicles,  from  the  County 
Borough  into  the  County  than  from  the  County  into 
the  County  Borough. 

13,373.  So  that  the  happy  freedom  of  the  County 
Borough  from  contributing  to  any  roads  outside  it's 
own  area  is  a piece  of  good  fortune  ivliich  can  properly 
he  stressed— may  I put  it  in  that  way?— Well,  'l 
leave  the  stressing  to  you,  I think. 

17,874.  (Chairman):  Your  suggestion  was  that  we 
should  abandon  the  term  “ main  road  ” altogether, 
and  simplify  the  whole  system  by  putting  the  classi- 
fied roads  under  the  County  Councils,  leaving  the 
other  district  roads.  I presume,  therefore,  that  you 
mean  that  the  old  disturnpiked  roads  which  are  now 
niained  and  not  classified  should  become  distinct 
roads.? — No;  I should  leave  them  all  under  the 
County  Council. 

17.876.  Although  they  are  not  classified? — Yes; 
they  cost  very  little. 

11.876.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins):  Would  you  leave 

them  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  County  Councils? — Yes, 
and  I should  hope  that  the  County  Councils  would  not 
try  and  clisiiossess  themselves  of  a responsibility 
which  is  upon  them  and  put  it  upon  the  Rural  Dis- 
tricts. 

17.877.  (Chairman) : That  would  bring  all  the.se 

classified  roads  under  the  County  Councils,  including 
this  road  at  Eastbourne  tha,t  you  are  speaking  of? — 
Yes. 

17.878.  Which  would  become  a classified  road? — It 
is  a classified  road  now. 

17.879.  I mean,  it  would  become  a classified  road 
under  the  new  nomenclature  that  j'ou  described, 
when  we  had  done  awa3^  with  main  roads;  it  would 
become  a County  Council  road? — Y'es. 

17.880.  That  would  mean  that  the  whole  of  the 
ratepayers  of  East  Sussex  would  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  o'f  that  road,  except  those  people  who 
live  in  Eastbourne  and  other  County  Boroughs? — 
And,  of  course,  except  in  so  far  as  50  per  cent,  was 
made  available  from  national  funds,  as  it  is  now. 

17.881.  I am  speaking  of  the  rates? — Oh,  clearly. 

17.882.  Wliat  it  comes  to  is  this,  that  the  people 
who  live  in  the  County  would  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  that  road,  but  none  of  the  people  who  live 
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in  the  County  Borough,  who  are  served  )jy  that  road, 
would  pay  towards  it? — No,  not  unless  you  make 
some  arrangement. 

17.883.  Unless  you  make  some  arrangement  by 
which  the  County  Borough  should  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  roads  in  the  geographical  County.'' 
— Quite. 

17.884.  (Mr.  Turion) : Ido  not,  of  course,  a.sk  you 
to  express  an  opinion  one  way  or  tlie  other  on  the 
point  that  has  been  raised  by  the  General  about 
making  roads  national  roads,  but  have  you  ever  con- 
sidered, assuining  that  they  were  made  national  roads, 
how  the  administration  would  be  carried  out? — If  you 
mean  that  the  taxpayer  should  pay  the  whole  co.st, 
then  I cannot  conceive  any  Government  flirding  the 
whole  of  the  nioney  and  leaving  it  to  someone  else  to 
expend.  It  would  be  an  exaggeration  of  the  arrai:ge- 
nient  which  the  County  Councils  now,  vei-y  properly, 
sometimes  complain  about  under  section  11,  .sub- 
section (2)  of  the  Act  of  1888,  by  which  the  County 
Councils  find  the  money  for  someone  else  to  expend. 

17,886.  (Gol.  Williams)  : As  a matter  of  fact,  is  this 
road  at  Eastbourne,  to  which  you  have  referred,  a 
contributory  road?  Do  the  County  Council  contri- 
bute towards  it? — No. 

17.886.  Under  the  present  law,  a large  portion  of 
the  hardship  of  the  Eastbourne  Rural  District  Council 
could  he  met  if  the  County  Council  mnde  it  a con- 
tributory road? — Under  section  11,  sub-section  (10), 
yes.  There  are  very  few  of  those  in  the  country  now, 
hecause  classification  has  largely  done  away  Avith 
the  necessity  for  oontrihution.  They  were  general  in 
Lancashire  and  general  in  Surrey,  but  they'  are 
getting  fcAver  and  fewer. 

17.887.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
have  a.  classified  road  partly  maintained  with  the  aid 
of  national  funds,  and  partly  maintained  by  a contri- 
bution from  the  County,  and  partly  by  the  locality'? — 
No;  there  are  many  such  in  the  country  to-day. 

17.888.  (Chairman) : Does  that  include  County 

Borouglis  ? — No. 

17.889.  (Col.  Williams)  : Does  not  that  help  to  meet 
the  difficulty  by  sharing  the  burden  between  the 
flift'erent  classes  of  people  who  ought  to  bear  it? — Yes, 
1 think  it  does,  save  this,  that  you  are  then  finding 
a very  large  percentage  of  the  cost  from  some  other 
source,  and  putting  the  money  into  the  hands  of 
people  Avho  have  very  little  financial  interest  in  the 
expenditure. 

17.890.  But  forgive  me,  of  course  if  it  came  up  to, 
say,  90  per  cent,  contributed  by  other  peojAle,  that 
might  be  so,  but  so  long  as  the  Local  Authority  Avhich 
actually  maintains  the  roads  has  a substantial  portion 
of  the  expenditure  to  meet,  the  roads  rvould  naturally 
be  economically  and  properly  administered,  Avould  they 
not? — Take  the  case  Ave  are  discussing;  aa'c  pay  50 
per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  that  roail 
noAV.  Supposing  it  Avere  a contributoi-y  road  under 
.serdion  11,  sub-section  (10),  the  County  Council  AA'Ould 
probably  pay  another  25  per  cent. 

17.891.  That  Avould  IcaA'O  the  E.ural  District  Council 
to  find  25  per  cent.;  that  in  your  vieAV  AA'ould  be  quite 
a substantial  amount  for  them  to  find? — I should  think 
so. 

17.892.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  they  had  to  ]my 
2.5  per  cent,  they  Avould  be  pretty  careful  hoAV  they 
expended  the  money .P — Not  perhaps  as  careful  as  if 
they  had  to  find  50  per  cent. 

17.893.  Perhaps  not,  but  it  Avould  be  a sufficiently 
substantial  proportion  to  make  them  careful? — But 
CA'eu  25  per  cent,  is  a A'ery  large  sum  of  money  for 
a Rural  District  Council,  rated  as  this  Council  is, 
to  find. 

17.894.  I agree? — As  a Scottish  Chairman  of  a 

County  Council  said  the  other  day,  Avhen  AAe  AA'ere 
talking  about  a 75  per  cent,  grant:  “Well,  75  per 

cent,  on  notlung  is  nothing.”  The  25  per  cent,  that 
you  ask  these  people  to  find  is  beyond  their  means. 


17.895.  (Chairman)  : Are  they  not  noAV  finding  50 
per  cent.? — The  roads  arc  not  being  maintained 
properly. 

17.896.  But  you  are  paying  50  per  c.rut.  ? — Yes,  we 
are. 

17.897.  But  the  roads  are  not  being  properly 
maintained? — You  see,  they  cannot  reconstruct.  We 
have  got  to  hold  body  and  soul  together,  so  to  speak. 

17.898.  (Col.  Willunii.'i)  : A condition  of  your  grant 
of  50  per  cent,  and  of  the  contribution  of  the  County 
Council  Avould  be  that  the  road  was  properly  and 
efficiently  maintained? — Clearly. 

17.899.  So  that  the  mischief  AA'liich  j’ou  are  afraid 
of  Avould  be  cured? — 1 am  not  afraid  of  any  miscliiet 
at  all.  Nobody  realises  bettei-  than  I do  the  excellent 
AA'ork  this  Baetbourne  .Rural  District  Council  are 
doing.  They  are  spending  the  money  available,  in 
my  view,  quite  Avell,  but  it  is  a A'ory  big  burden  that 
they  are  faced  with. 

17.900.  (Chairman)  : When  you  say  60  per  cent.,  is 
that  the  maximum,  because  you  mentioned  75  per 
cent,  in  Scotland? — ^We  give  75  per  cent,  in  certain 
cases  in  SootlandT 

17.901.  Are  you  doing  tliat  in  England  and  Wales? 
— Oh,  yes.  We  liaA'e  given  75  per  cent,  to  a great 
many  Rural  District  Councils  in  England  and  Wales 
in  ordei-  to  enable  them  to  bring  up  the  condition  of 
their  classified  roads  to  first  rate  order,  so  that  the 
County  Council  Avill  take  them  over. 

17.902.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : But  Avhy  does  Scot- 
land get  76  per  cent.,  Avherc  England  gets  50  per 
cent.  ? Is  there  any  other  reason  beyond  the  tei'ror 
that  the  South  ha.s  of  the  North  in  this  isiaiid? — Yes. 

17.903.  What  is  the  other  reason  ? —Sparse  popula- 
tion, very  Ioav  rateable  value,  and  very  long  mileage 
of  roads. 

17.904.  Wliatl  may  call  the  dexterous  conditiuu.i  of 
til©  AA'lse  Nortberuer? — Well,  dexterous  cnuditioiis,  if 
you  like,  but  conditions  that  he  cannot  alter  if  he 
Avould.  He  would  very  often  like  to  change  places 
with  some  of  the  more  favoured  Southern  Counties, 
I undei'stand. 

(Mr.  Pritchard)  : Do  you  happen  to  knoAV  Avhether 
the  East  Su.s,sex  County  Council  have  been  a,sked  to 
make  that  road  a main  roail? 

17.905.  (Col.  Williams):  Ora  contributory  road? — 
Wc  liaA'©  had  a lot  of  negotiation  Avith  Ea.st  Sussex 
County  Council  about  the  classifiod  roads  in  their 
County  generally,  and  they  have  intimated  certain 
conditious  upon  Avhich  they  Avould  take  them  over, 
but  I do  not  remember  that  this  intimation  applied 
to  this  particular  road. 

17.906.  (hlr.  Pritchard)  : Are  they  one  of  th© 

County  Council, s Avho  Avere  rathar  slow  in  maining 
roads? — No,  I AA’Ould  not  sa.y  that.  1 think  they  are 
one  of  the  County  Councils  that  have  been  very  badly 
bit.  Just  think  of  East  Sussex.  You  have  Brighton 
at  one  end  and  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  and  London. 
You  have  no  big  toAvii  at  all  in  the  Administrative 
County.  Lew'es,  the  old  County  toAvn,  I snpjmse,  is 
the  bigge.st — well,  jiorliaps  Hove  is  the  biggest,  and 
Bexliill,  and  one  or  tAvo  smaller  ones,  are  tlie  only 
other  urban  populations  tliat  they  have. 

17.907.  And  I suppose  a large  amount  of  the  traffic 
in  East  Sussex  does  in  fact  originate  in  London  ? — 
Yes. 

17.908.  (Chairman) : East  Griiistoad  is  in  E:i.st 

Sussex,  is  it  not? — East  Grinstead,  yes,  aud  Rort- 
slade. 

17.909.  (Cul.  Williams) : You  said  ju.st  now,  in 
aiisAver  to  a question  about  the  natioualisutiou  of 
roads,  that  you  Avould  not  like  to  sec  the  County 
Councils  depriA'cd  of  their  roads,  iii  A\l]ich  they  took 
great  pride,  I understood  you  to  say? — Yes,  1 think 
so. 

17.910.  Docs  not  that  equally  apply  to  the  minor 
Local  Authorities  Avhich  take  a pride  in  fheir  road.s? — 
Yes.  If  they  can  do  their  Avork  avcII,  they  like,  to 
keep  the  roads  and  administer  them,  Avhicli  clearly  I 
baA'e  no  objection  to  their  doing  at  all. 

17.911.  (Sir  George  iMacdonogh) : You  .said  tliat 

manj’  of  the  roads  at  present  AA’ere  not  being  kept  up 
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ill  efficient  condition  ? — I slioiikl  like  to  qualify  tliat  in 
this  way,  that  we  have  got  to  keep  the  roads  up  for 
the  traffic  that  i.s  upon  them,  hut  when  we  have  people 
who  are  overhurdenod  with  rates  like  in  this  case,  w© 
cannot  get  permanent  work  carried  out,  and  therefore 
tlio  inonoy  we  are  .spending  year  after  year  is  not  very 
judiciously  spent. 

17.912.  Ls  not  that  a further  arguineiit  in  favour 

of  nationali.sa tion  ? If  you  were  to  take  over  the 

roads,  you  would  bo  responsible  for  their  efficiency, 
and  you  would  see  that  the  money  was  spent  to  the 
hest  advantage?  You  would  have  the  pocket  of  the 
nation  to  clip  into  instead  of  the  pocket  of  the  already 
very  heavily  hiirdened  ratepayers  in  certain  rural 
areas? — You  have  had  a great  deal  of  experience, 
General,  in  dipjiing  into  the  pockets  of  the  nation, 
and  you  know  it  is  not  always  easy  to  got  what  you 
want  ? 

17.913.  Could  you  not  set  up  a road  service  such 
as  you  had  in  Prance? — ^But  surely  our  service  is 
infinitely  hetter  than  anything  els©  in  the  world? 

(Col,  T\^iMia-tns) : And  our  roads  are  infinitely 

better  than  any  in  the  world. 

17.914.  (Sir  George  Macdonogii) : There  i.s  no  funda- 
inental  difficulty  in  starting  a British  national  road 
service?  None,  but  I hope  it  will  not  be  done  in  my 
time. 

17.915.  (Sir  Arthur  Myers):  Might  I ask  a ques- 
tion, following  up  the  General’s  remarks  referring  to 
the  nationalisation  of  roads?  The  increasing  national 
character  of  the  main  roads  is  quit®  evident.  Would 
it  not  he  possible,  having  regard  to  the  objection 
that  you  have  mentioned  as  to  the  feeling  of  the 
County  Councils  against  having  their  authority  taken 
awa.y  to  maintain  their  main  roads,  to  set  up  a 
Highways  Board  whereon  there  would  be  representri- 
tives  from  the  Government  and  from  the  Local  Autlio- 
1 i ties  ? I do  not  raise  the  question  of  the  proportion 
of  amount  to  be  assessed  upon  the  Local  Authorities 
or  paid  by  the  Government;  it  may  remain  as  at 
in-esent  or  otherwise;  but  would  it  not  be  in  the 
national  interest  if  a Board  were  set  up  of  the 
dial acter  that  I have  indicated? — I think  perhaps  ir 
would.  Of  course  you  are  going  back  to  something 
whicn  did  exist  in  South  Wales  before  tlie  Act  of  188S 
was  passed.  There  was  a Government  Commissioner 
there  who  adirainistered  the  roads  of  the  Priii- 
cipahty  with  contributions  from  the  State,  and  con- 
tributions from  the  Local  Authorities.  Your  sugges- 
tion would  work  extremely  well  with  the  smatier 
aiKl  poorer  Authorities,  whore  you  could  have 
a^  unification  of  interests.  In  Koine  of  the  Welsii 
Counties,  if  you  could  have  a unification  of  interests, 

1 think  it  would  work  to  tlie  aclvantnp;o  oT  everybody, 
but  I do  not  like  to  suggest  anything  which  would 
defa-act  from  the  importance^  as  I believe  the  very 
valuable  importance,  to  tho  nation,  of  the  ©xistino- 
County  government.  “ 

17,9Ru  Would  that  in  any  way  miuimiso  the  value 
of  the  Comity  governiiieiit  P— Yes,  because  you  would 
have  your  Board,  which  would  be  an  ad  hoc  body  of 
elected  rejircseiitativos  probably  at  least  mice  removed 
troiii  the  ratepayers.  You  would  get,  in  other  word.s, 
iihat  we  have  in  London  in  the  Metropolitan  Water 
iloaril.  Ion  know  how  that  is  constituted;  it  con- 
sists of  cortiMii  reiiresentatives  appointed  from  an 
eleote.l  body,  and  it  miglit  bo  said  that  such  a body 
wuN  not  (]uik>  democratic.^ 

17,<)l,7.  Would  not  that  mode  of  election  rather 
raise  the  status  of  local  goveniiiioiit  ?— I do  not  think 

SO. 


{Col.  Williams) : It  is  impervious  to  effective 
criticism? — Yes. 

li,919.  (Sir  llylund  Adkins):  Is  there  not  this  diffi- 
culty |ibout  it?  If  the  Govoriimeiit  itself  directly 
administered  the  classifiod  roads,  although  of  cour.'=e 
such  a scheme  would  be  right  against  local  govern- 
ment at  any  rate  the  Government  would  be  repre- 


17,920.  And  there  would  be  opportunities  of 
making  the  Minister’s  life  unhaiipy  wlien  it  was 
considered  that  the  thing  was  being  badly  done? — 
Y'es. 


17.921.  On  tho  other  liand,  under  the  present 
system  by  which  County  Borough  Councils  or  Count.y 
Councils  have  control  of  roads,  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity .at  least  every  three  years  to  disturb  the 
people  who  are  niisinanaging,  if  they  are? — That 
is  so. 

17.922.  Ilf  you  had,  as  is  suggested  for  very  gootl 
and  weighty  reasons,  a hybrid  Board,  it  would  he 
extremely  difficult  to  get  at  it  and  make  it  uncom- 
lortable  either  in  Parliament  or  in  tlie  local  Coun- 
cils, would  it  not? — ^Yes;  hut  there  is  public  opinion 
always. 

17.923.  But  public  opinion  in  this  case  would  have 
to  work  through  a great  many  obstacles  before  it 
could  express  itself,  whereas  public  opinion  has  a 
direct  influence  on  local  elections  and  on  Pai'lia- 
ment? — I agree,  but  there  is  a great  deal  to  be  said 
for  the  suggestion. 

17.924.  I know  there  is? — If  you  take  some  of  the 
poorer  Counties,  Carmarthen,  Brecon,  and  Radnor, 
if  you  like,  and  could  po.stulate  a Highway  Board 
dealing  with  the  whole  of  that  area  it  would  ijrobably 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  road  system  of  that 
particular  district. 

17.925.  When  you  say  a Highway  Board,  it  would 
be  a J oiut  Committee  of  three  County  Oouncils  deal- 
ing with  that  joint  area? — Yes,  just  as  you  have  in 
Scotland  a Road  Board.  They  have  there  an  amal- 
gamation of  all  the  districts  under  a County  Road 
Board,  and  the  County  Road  Board  is  composed  of 
Members  of  the  District  Committees  and  of  tho 
pouuty  Council,  and  reviews  the  position  ef  the 
whole  County. 

17, 920.  (Sir  Lewis  (Beard) ; That  ie  a Comity 
organisation.? — Yes. 

17.927.  Not  a national  one?— No;  not  a national 
one. 

17.928.  ; Does  that  include  what  in 

Scotland  is  the  equivalent  of  a County  Borough? 

No.  There  are  no  main  roads  in  Scotland,  as  you 
know.  There  are  no  Rural  District  Councils  in  Scot- 
land, and  tlierefore  every  road  in  Scotland  is 
nominally  under  the  County  Council.  But  most  of  the 
Counties  are  divided  into  Districts— take  Inverness- 
shire;  there  are  eight  Districts— and  those  Dis- 
tricts in  turn  nominate  cei’tain  of  their  members  to 
serve  on  what  is  known  as  a County  Road  Board. 

1i',929.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins):  Do  you  mean  mem- 
bers of  County  Councils  or  persons  chosen  in  tho 
District?— Members  of  District  Committees. 

17.930.  (Ghamnani):  Is  there  nothing  in  Scotland 

equivalent  to  a County  Borough  in  England? Yes, 

there  are  seven  such  towns. 

17.931.  Are  any  of  them  situated  in  these  areas 

in  which  the  Boards  exist? Yes. 


.iina  ao  tney  participate? 


17.933.  They  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it 
— Nothing  whatever. 

17.934.  They  are  .cut  right  out  of  the  County  a 
a County  Borough  is  in  this  country  P-Absolutel,-; 

l/,935.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkin-s)  : So  in  Scotland  i 
those  conditions  the  people  in  the  excepted  town 
sally  out  and  wear  out  the  road.s  and  have  nothin 
to  do  with  paying  for  them?- Yes.  You  have  a ver 
much  worse  case  in  Scotland  in  that  respect  tha. 
jou  hewe  here,  because  every  small  community  ca 

i®.  Burgh  with  the  consent  of  th 

Scottish  Office. 


^ (jGliaimuin) ; To  follow  up  that  suggestion,  I think 
Sii  Aithur  Myers  did  not  refer  to  expenditure  so 
much  as  te  management.  You  see  the  difficulty  of 
Imving  an  ad,  hoc  Board  which  is  not  controlled  h.v 
Parliaiuent,  or  only  semi-controlled  by  Parliament"? 
1 here  is  no  means  of  getting  at  it  in  the  ordinary- 
way  through  elections  to  Parliament  or  County 
Councils,  and  so  forth? 
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(Sir  Arthur  Myers) : Pardon  me,  my  suggestion  was 
that  the  memibers  should  he  elected  every  three 
or  live  years? 

(Chairman)  : That  would  be  different— a new  body- 
altogether. 

(Sir  Arthur  Myers) : Yes. 

17,935a.  (Chairman) : That  might  be  a -way  of 

dealing  with  the  difficulty  that  Sir  P.yland  Adkins  has 
referred  to.  What  I want  to  ask  is  : Do  you  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  have  a Board,  not  so  much  for 
managing  or  administering  the  roads,  but  for  a^^- 
sing  the  amounts  which  the  various  Authorities 
should  contribute  towards  keeping  up  those  roads — 
for  instance,  assessing  the  amount  which  -the  Road 
Fund  should  pay,  what  the  County  Borough  should 
pay  and  what  the  County  District  should  pay? — Of 
course,  that  is  a very  big  question.  First  of  all,  I 
cannot  imagine  that  any  Government  would  refer 
it  to  any  Board,  however  set  up,  to  say  how  much 
money  should  be  paid  out  of  the  Exchequer  or  out 
of  the  Road  Fund  to  any  particular  Local 
Authority. 

17.936.  Well,  you  might  leave  that  out? — You 
Avould  have  to  leave  that  out,  I imagine. 

17.937.  You  might  do  it  on  a percentage  basis 
and  say,  supposing  the  Road  Fund  contributes  cc., 
then  the  other  people  should  pay  so  much  per  cent, 
of  the  total  minus  a:.? — ^Yes,  it  could  be  done,  of 
course,  but  I cannot  imagine  that  the  machinery 
would  be  approved  of  very  readily  by  certain  people 
who  might  have  to  pay  in  future  when  they  do  not 
have  to  pay  now. 

17.938.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Even  if  there  was  a 
percentage,  the  question  would  depend  upon  whom 
they  were  to  pay  the  percentage  to? — Yes.  Take  the 
case  of  the  County  Borough  of  York,  which  is  on  the 
boundaries  of  three  County  Councils  j that  would  be 
rather  a difficult  matter  to  assess  ? 

17.939.  (Mr.  Turton)  ■.  Three  Ridings? — Yes. 

17'940.  (Sir  Eyland  Adhins) : You  have  pointed 

out  the  difficulties  of  allowing  the  County  Councils 
or  County  Boroughs  to  control  first-class  roads  if 
the  whole  of  the  cost  of  those  roads  is  borne  by  the 

State? — ^Yes.  , j xi 

17  941.  And  in.  answer  to  the  General  and.  others 
you  have  commented  on  the  alternative  method  of 
the  State  administering  the  whole  of  these  roads 
wherever  they  go,  whether  they  run  across  Gloucester- 
sliire  or  through  the  heart  of  Leeds? — ^Quite  so. 

17,942.  Would  it  be  possible,  in  view  of  what  you 
are  doing  in  Scotland,  largely  to  increase  the  pro- 
portion to  be  contributed  from  the  Exchequer,  while 
leaving  local  administration,  ^ though  under  more 
rigorous'  regulation?  Supposing  you  had  76  pei 
cent,  payable  from  the  Road  Fund  or  the  Exchequer 
in  respect  of  first-class  roads — that  is  to  say,  75  per 
cent,  as  a matter  of  course — and  supposing  that  the 
totality  of  your  grants  were  at  your  discretion 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  condition  that  the  County 
Boroughs  and  County  Councils  did  their  share  pro- 
])erly — although  they  would  then  merely  have  to  pay 
25  per  cent.,  if  they  did  not  manage  the  roads  pro- 
perly they  could  be  fined  by  the  withdrawal  of  their 
grant,  as  we  know  has  been  done  by  the  Board  of 
Education  and  other  Government  Departments?  Is 
not  that  a possible  third  alternative? — ^That,  of 
course,  presumes  that  the  money  to  give  the  75  per 
cent,  grant  will  be  forthcoming. 

17,943.  Yes,  I am  assuming  that?  If  you  take 
them  all  over,  as  the  General  suggests,  you  would 
liave  to  find  all  the  money;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
gave  County  Councils  and  County  Borough  Councils 
that  money,  whatever  it  was,  they  would  be  spending 
it  without  having  to  raise  anything  to  meet  it.  I am 
only  putting  the  proportion  of,  say,  three  to  one 
with  the  object  of  putting  this  to  you ; would  not 
that  get  near  to  the  point  of  not  relieving  ratepayers 
of  historical  burdens,  subject  to  which  land  has 
been  bought  and  sold,  and  subject  to  which  all  kinds 
of  arrangements  have  been  made ; but  would  it  not 
also  free  them  from  the  appalling  additional  burden 


due  to  national  causes ; that  is  all  1 want  to  ask  now  ? 
^With  great  respect,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
this  has  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  I am  heie 
for.  I will  gladly  answer  your  question  as  far  as  i 
can,  but  you  see  where  you  are  trying  to  -take  me? 
You  are  trying  to  assume  that  money  is  going  to  be 
found,  that  is,  additional  money  from  the  taxpayer, 
in  order  to  give  75  per  cent,  to  all  the  County 
Authorities  and  all  other  Authorities  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  first-class  roads.  I do  not  know  wheie 
the  money  is  to  come  from,  in  the  first  place.  1 
should  imagine  that  those  who  find  the  money  to-day 

in  the  form  of  taxes  on  mechanically-propelled, 
vehicles  would  have  something  to  say  to  it  if  they 
were  asked  to  find  a larger  sum  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  those  roads,  because,  whilst  it  is  true  that 
the  roads  support  mechanically-propelled  traction, 
they  do  serve  County  purposes  and  serve  all  sorts  of 
purposes  apart  from  traffic.  They  are  the  medium,  as 
vou  know,  for  service  for  the  Postmaster-General,  for 
the  use  of  everybody  resident  in  the  County  and  in 
the  country,  for  the  laying  of  gas,  water,_  and  electric 
mains,  and  sewers.  Surely  there  is  some  interest,  and 
a considerable  interest,  in  the  road,  apart  from  the 
mechanically-propelled  vehicle  traffic,  to  the  com- 
munity itself  and  to  the  State? 

17  944.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : But  is  it  a 

necessary  part  of  the  proposal  that  it  should  come 
out  of  the  taxes  on  mechanically-propelled  traction  r 
—No;  but  Sir  Ryland,  I think,  put  it  to  me  that 
the  money  would  come  from  the  Road  Fund. 

17  945.  (Sir  Byla7id  Adkins)  : I bog  your  pardon. 
That  was  not  a necessary  part  of  it;  that  wM  merely 
an  illustration?  What  I said  was,  that  should 
come  from  the  Exchequer  quite  generally.  1 did  not 
want  to  ignore  the  fact  that  what  is  found  now  comes 
from  the  Road  Fund.  I was  only  putting  this  as  a 
third  alternative  which  I wanted  to  have  present  to 
mv  mind  and  to  the  minds  of  my  colleagues  whilst  we 
were  discussing  the  other  question?— My  answer  to 
that  question,  if  money  were  available,  would  be  in 
the  affirmative,  and  I would  remind  you  that  when 
we  talked  of  classification  in  the  very  early  days  witn 
the  County  Councils  Association,  we  did  discuss  the 
advisability  cf  having  a super-class  of  road  and  oi 
giving  grants  of  75  per  cent.,  and  at  their  request 
the  suggestion  was  dropped.  ^ ^ . o 

17  946.  I quite  agree,  but  this  is  my  point : Suppos- 
in<r  -that  there  were  three-quarters  of  the  money  forth- 
coming from  national  sources,  and  supposing  the 
management  of  the  roads  were  retained  in  the  hands 
of  County  Borough  and  County  Councils,  do  you,  or 
do  you  not,  think  that  you  could  secure  efficient 
management  of  a fund  to  which  you  gave  three- 
quarters  by  having  power  to  vary  your  grants  accord- 
ing to  whether  the  Local  Authorities  fulfilled  tlioir 
conditions  to  your  satisfaction  ?— Oh,  yes, 

17.947.  (Col.  Williams):  Of  course,  it  would  be 
possible,  instead  of  having  a fixed  grant  of  76  per 
cent.,  to  have  a fixed  grant  of  60  per  cent.,  with  a 
discretionary  grant  to  meet  the  harder  cases? — That 
IS  very  difficult  in  practice.  It  is  difficult  when  you 
have  discretion  to  say  where  the  hard  cases  begin. 

17.948.  You  would  not  have  any  difficulty  in  saying 
that  Eastbourne  was  a hard  case,  for  instance?  No, 

1-  i:' 


presents  the  hardest  case. 

17.949.  Well,  we  all  know  that;  still,  scientifically 
you  could  meet  that? — Oh,  yes. 

17.950.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : There  was  a point  that 
arose  out  of  something  that  was  said  .some  time  back, 
and  1 thought  it  was  not  sufficiently  cleared  up  at 
the  time,  as  to  this  traffic  question?  You  emphasised, 
I noticed,  in  the  discussion  of  the  case  of  Ea.stbonriic 
Bural  District,  the  fact  that  the  traffic  came  out  of 
Eastbourne  and  terminated  in  Eastbourne? — Yes.  I 
want  to  qualify  that.  There  are  two  or  three  County 
Boroughs  all  together  there — Eastbourne,  Hasting.s 
and  Brighfoii— and  the  traffic  is  peculiar  to  those 


holiday  resorts. 

17,951.  I quite  follow.  That  is  traffic  of  holiday- 
makers  in  those  County  Boroughs,  who  have  a char- 
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;i-l)iuic  ride  out  into  the  country  and  back  again? — 
Yes.  There  are  regular  services  of  these  vehicles 
nimiiiig  to  time-table. 

17.952.  Taking  an  ordinary  case  of  a County 
Borough  in  an  ordinary  County,  where  there  is  no 
boliday  traffic,  the  traffic  from  the  County  Borough 
and  from  the  County  would  very  often  terminate  in 
the  other  area  from  that  which  it  began  ? — Yes. 

17.953.  In  discussing  whether  traffic  is  national, 
local,  or  of  an  intermediate  character,  do  you  have 
to  have  regard  to  the  questions  not  only  where  the 
traffic  originates,  but  where  it  finishes? — Clearly. 

17.954.  So  that  if  you  get,  for  example,  traffic  from 
a.  Borough  which  is  taking  out  supplies  into  the 
cniintry  and  coming  back  empty,  or  on  the  other 
hand  persons  who  come  in  with  their  motor  cars  to 
the  Borough  to  shop  in  the  Borough  and  go  back 
again,  would  those  two  classes  of  traffic  be  common  to 
the  two  areas? — Yes. 

17.956.  And  of  course  in  the  ordinary  case  a gi'eat 
deal  of  the  traffic  between  the  large  Borough  and  the 
County  is  of  that  character? — Yes. 

17,950.  The  Borough  being,  whether  it  is  a County 
Borough  or  a Non-County  Borough,  the  natural 
centre  of  a district  round  it  for  commercial  purposes? 

Yes,  and  where  you  have  motor  omnibus  services 
you  find  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  that  the  garages 
for  the  motor  omnibuses  are  in  the  big  centres  of 
population. 

17.957.  And  further,  those  motor  omnibuses,  of 
course,  are  registered  in  those  places? — ^Well,  they  are 
registered  in  the  County  if  it  is  a Non-County 
Borough,  of  course. 

17,968.  If  it  is  a County  Borough  they  would  be 
registered  in  the  County  Borough  .P— Yes. 

17.959.  If  you  take  motor  omnibus  traffic,  for 
instance,  between  two  County  Boroughs,  although  the 
termini  may  be  in  the  County  Boroughs,  it  also  serves 
the  area  between? — Yes. 

17.960.  Picking  up  passengers  and  carrying  them  to 
the  termini  ? — Yes. 

17.961.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  any  idea  of 
file  proportion  of  this  motor  traffic  which  is  the  holi- 
day traffic  which  you  have  mentioned? — As  com- 
]Mied  with  the  whole  I should  think  that  it  is  negli- 
gible. You  have  certain  big  centres,  the  one  I have 
instanced  being  one.  Then  you  have  the  Blackpool 
'Hstrict,  and  the  area  all  round  the  Lake  District. 
TIu'ro  you  have  very  intense  holiday  traffic  and  very 
intense  motor  char-a-banc  traffic.  If  you  go  toi  Bristol 
you  get  a very  large  amount  of  holiday  traffic  radiat- 
ing out  into  Sonnersetshire,  all  round  Ciieddar  Gorge 
and  those  places.  But  taken  altogether  the  char-a- 
banc  traffic,  apart  from  those  holiday  centres,  is  not 
very  great.  People  have  a very  mistaken  notion  of  the 
number  of  ch.ir-a -banes.  People  come  and  tell  me 
that  they  have  thousands  of  them  in  their  district. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  whole  of  the  hackney  carriage 
licences  in  Great  Britain  (see  our  last  return  of 
.February)  were  only  something  like  72,000,  and  that 
number  includes  every  omnibus  and  evei'y  taxi-cab 
and  every  hackney  carriage  licensed  for  hire  in  the 
cunntry. 

17.962.  Including  the  char-a-bancs  ?— Including  the 
char-a-bancs.  When  you  think  that  there  are  6,000 
taxi-cabs  in  London  and  probably  3,000  motor  omni- 
buses licensed  in  London,  and  then  you  think  of  Glas- 
gow, Bradford,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  and  all  these  cen- 
tres, and  divide  the  72,000  up,  it  does  not  leave  a 
M'ry  large  margin  for  char-a-bancs, 

17.963.  The  point  I was  just  summarising  was  this  : 
lilio  great  bulk  of  the  traffic,  then,  is,  as  it  were, 
common  to  the  town  and  the  country? — Yes,  as  it 
uas  always  been,  but  it  is  more  intense  to-day  because 
of  tho  altered  habits  of  the  people  and  the  facilities 
that  are  given  them  to  travel, 

l/,964.  It  is  a service  both  to  the  town  and  the 
cou  ntry  ?— Clearly . 

1^,966.  (Col.  WilUniiis) : Blackpool  is  a more  intense 
case  than  Brighton  P — Yes.  Blackpool  is  one  of  the 


wise  County  Boroughs  who  join  with  the  County  of 
Lancashire  in  improving  the  roads  outside  their  area. 

17.966.  I think  we  have  had  evidence  on  another 
Committee  that  there  were  sometimes  as  many  as  60U 
char-a-bancs  in  a day  going  in  and  out? — ^Yes.  Black- 
pool, and  all  that  neighbourhood,  has  a very  intense 
char-a-banc  traffic. 

17.967.  (Chairman) : Arising  out  of  what  you  said 
just  now  about  the  action  of  Blackpool  and  the 
County,  what  do  they  do  actually;  do  they  contribute 
towards  the  maintenance  of  tho  main  roads? — They 
have  contributed  towards  the  alteration  and  recon- 
struction and  enlargement  of  the  County  roads  out- 
side the  Borough  area.* 

17.968.  Is  that  general  in  Lancashire? — No,  I think 
it  is  probably  peculiar  to  Blackpool,  but  the  County 
Council  have  treated  them  very  well  indeed 

17.969.  Are  there  any  other  Counties  and  Boroughs 
in  England  who  have  an  arrangement  of  that  kind? — 
Oh  yes.  Brighton  has  done  it  to  a smaller  extent, 
and  of  course  London  has  done  it  to  a very  great 
extent.  The  London  County  Council  have  contribu- 
ted large  sums  of  money  towards  the  enlargement  of 
roads. 

17.970.  Roads  leading  into  London.? — ^Yes. 

17.971 . And  Brighton  has  done  the  same? — Yes,  and 
Sheffield,  Bradford,  and  Manchester  have  done  it. 

17.972.  _How  do  they  do  this;  do  they  do  it  by  means 
of  a Joint  Board? — No — by  contribution  to  the 
County  Council. 

17.973.  How  is  it  assessed  ? — ^Well,  it  is  agreed. 

17.974.  It  is  agreed  between  the  two  Authoritios? — 
Yes.  A scheme  is  put  up,  an  estimate  is  in-epannl, 
and  an  agreement  is  arrived  at  as  to  how  much  they 
are  going  to  contribute. 

17.975.  And  what  roads  it  shall  apply  to.? — Y^es,  of 
course, 

17.976.  That  is  purely,  of  course,  a friendlj'  arrange- 
ment .? — Perfectly. 

17.977.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : That  would  be  on  the 
ground  that  except  under  such  an  arrangement  the 
County  Borough  would  not  be  pavdiig  its  fair  share  of 
the  expense  outside? — Yes  and  no.  I would  not  like 
to  put  it  like  that.  It  is  because  the  County  Boi'ough 
realise  the  importance  and  necessity  of  the  eniarge- 
ment  of  the  road,  and  feel  too  that  the  County 
Council  would  not  do  the  work  unless  they  did 
contribute  to  it. 

17.978.  On  the  ground  that  so  much  of  the  benefit 
is  shai'ed  by  the  County  Borough,  and  that  therefore, 
as  they  share  the  benefit,  they  ought  to  share  the 
cost? — Clearly.  I think  that  is  a pierfectly  fair  way 
to  put  it. 

17.979.  Is  your  answer  to  Sir  Lewis,  when  he  says 
that  the  hulk  of  the  traffic  is  common  to  the  town 
and  the  County,  in  your  judgment  inconsistent  w'th 
what  you  told  me  half  an  hour  ago,  that  the  bulk  of 
the  additional  user  of  roads  has  its  origin  and  its 
destiny  in  big  towns  rather  than  in  the  County? — 
No;  I do  not  think  it  is  at  variance  at  all. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : I only  wanted  lo  put  the  two 
together. 

17.980.  (Sir  Willia.m  Middlehrook) : That  contribu- 
tion by  the  County  Borough  Councils  is  not  oiil.y 
voluntary,  but  is  towards  reconstruction? — Y^es,  en- 
largement and  reconstruction. 

17.981.  It  is  capital  outlay  entirely,  and  nothing 
towards  maintenance?- — No,  nothing  towards  mainten- 
ance. 

17.982.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : You  said  that  that 
traffic  was  common  to  the  County  and  to  the  Borough. 
Woidd  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  burden  ought 
to  be  spread  in  the  same  way  over  the  Oountj'  and 
the  Borough? — Yes,  I should  not  think  that  unfair. 

17.983.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  At  the  present  time,  of 
course,  the  burden  is  spread  half  on  the  County  and 
half  on  a fund  which  is  common  to  the  whole  country? 
—Yes. 


* See  -Vssociatiou  of  JIuuicipal  Corporations  fCollins) 
Q.  16,92G  (IV,  973). 
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{Col.  Williams) : That  would  lead  to  a suggestion 
that  the  highway  administration  should  he  a joint  one 
by  Authorities  including  the  County  and  the  County 
Boroughs  ? 

(Sir  George  Maedonogh) : Yes.  I should  also  like 
to  ask,  is  there  any  way  of  spreading  the  burdens 
over  the  County  and  the  County  Borough  except  by 
nationalising  ? 

(Chairman) : Well,  I suggested  a method  of  estab- 
lishing a Boai’d  which  should  assess  the  amount  wnich 
each  Authority  was  liable  for. 

{Sir  Geai'ge  Maedonogh) : If  you  have  a Depart- 

ment. that  is  a national  Board,  spreading  the  burden 
over  the  whole  of  the  country,  while  if  you  only  have 
these  County  Boards,  you  are  merely  spreading  the 
burden  over  the  district,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  cannot  draw  a boundary  line  between  district 
and  district,  because  the  traffic  flows  across  the  border, 
and  the  traffic  in  one  district  is  common  to  the  traffic 
in  the  other  district. 

(Col.  Williams):  What  do' you  say  with  regard  to 
the  formation  of  a County  Board,  to  administer 
classified  roads,  just  as  in  Lancashire  the  County 
Asylums  Board  takes  everybody  in,  beoatise  the  neces- 
sary provision  is  a sort  of  common  service?  It  would 
be  possible  to  have  a similar  organisation  for  dealing 
with  the  roads,  would  it  not? 

(Sir  George  B'l^cdonogh) : Surely  there  is  a great 
deal  of  difference  between  lunacy  and  traffic? 

(Col.,  Williams)  : Not  in  the  method  of  administra- 
tion; it  is  a method  of  administration  which  might 
bo  adopted. 

17.984.  (Chairman):  The  point  is  this:  is  it  po.s- 
sible  to  have  an  assessment  extending  beyond  an 
Administrative  County  between  the  various  Authori- 
ties who  use  the  roads  ? — It  is  possible. 

17.985.  I mean,  to  extend  the  Blackpool  and  Brigh- 
ton and  Leeds  system  ? — Yes,  it  is  possible.  It  would 
mean  a good  deal  of  organisation,  and  1 can  imagine 
a good  deal  of  unpleasantness  and  vexation  occasioned 
by  such  a Board. 

17.986.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : There  has  to  be 
spiritual  harmony  before  the  organisation  is  created? 
— I think  so.  I think  it  would  have  to  be  agreed  on 
both  sides  first.  If  it  were  put  upon  these  County 
Boi-oughs  against  their  will,  I should  not  care  to  have 
the  administration  of  such  a scheme. 

17.987.  (Chairman) : It  would  have  to  be  a system 
whereby  J^ou  could  say:  “ You  use  the  road  so  much, 
therefore  you  ought  to  contribute  so  much  ”? — I can 
imagine  Sir  Lewis  Beard  being  very  much  opposed 
to  it,  I think,  if  it  comes  to  anything  like  what  tne 
General  is  putting  to  me. 

17.988.  But  that  is  a different  suggestion?  That  is 
a suggestion  of  taking  the  administration  of  roads  over 
by  the  Minister  of  Transport? — Yes. 

17.989.  What  I was  asking  was,  whether  you 
thought  it  would  be  possible  to  maintain  the  adminis- 
tration as  at  present,  but  to  assess  the  cast  on  the 
various  users  of  the  roads? — My  answer  is  “yes,” 
if  there  was  a general  agreement  that  that  was  a 
wise  procedure  to  adopt. 

(Chairman) : Shall  we  go  on  now  to  the  question 
of  cost  in  paragraph  4? 

17.990.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : The  difficulty  you  have 
mentioned  as  to  the  opposition  you  would  encounter 
would  still  arise  to  some  extent  if  you  were  merely 
assessing  the  cost  ? The  difficulty  you  apprehend  from 
the  opposition  of  large  Boroughs,  and  so  on,  would 
still  arise,  would  it  not? — Yes,  I think  it  would. 

17.991.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : In  fact,  as  I think 
Sir  Lewis  agreed,  the  present  position  is  that  large 
Boroughs  pay  nothing  to  the  cost  of  the  roads  out- 
side, though  excepting  the  share  that  they  as  tax- 
payers pay  to  the  subvention  from  the  Treasury?  — 
That  is  so. 

17.992.  And  they  would  be  reluctant,  all  human 
nature  being  identical  in  this  particular,  to  pay  more 
unless  they  were  either  converted  in  their  souls  or 
compelled  by  the  Legislature;  is  not  that  what  it 
comes  to? — That  is  so. 


17,993-4.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : And  anybody  who 

tried  to  coinxiel  them  would  have  a bad  time? — That 
is  so. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : And  anybody  who'  tried  to 

convert  them  would  grow  old  in  the  process. 

17,996.  (Chairman) : There  are  some  of  the  County 
Boroughs  who  do  make  these  contributions  as  an  act 
of  grace? — Purely  voluntarily. 

17.996.  An  act  of  conscience? — It  is  in  connection 
with  special  schemes;  it  is  not  general. 

17.997.  You  teU  us  in  paragraph  4 about  the  cost 
of  these  roads ; you  give  us  the  cost  of  Class  I roads, 
of  Class  II  roads,  and  of  unclassified  roads.  Again,  1 
take  it  that  these  figures  show  the  cost  of  all  the  main 
roads  situated  in  Administrative  'Counties,  but  not  in 
County  Boroughs? — ^Yes,  County  Council  roads  in  the 
Administrative  Counties,  including  the  Non-County 
Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts. 

17.998.  Quite  so;  the  distinction  is  between  a 
County  Borough  and  the  rest? — Yes. 

17.999.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : I have  just  worked  out 
the  averages,  and  you  will  tell  me  if  they  are  about 
right : main  roads  classified  in  Class  I,  16,491  miles 
—Yes. 

18.000.  Which  comes  out  to  about  £640  a mile?— 
Yes,  I should  think  that  is  about  it. 

18.001.  Class  II,  6,855  miles,  comes  out  to  about 
£300  a mile? — Yes. 

18.002.  And  the  unclassified  about  £130? — Yes. 

18.003.  AVe  have  had  some  costs  put  before  us  of 
main  roads.  There  were  two  oases  in  Ghxmorgan- 
shire*  which  I mention  because  they  are  the  only 
ones  I have  got,  where,  on  a three  j'ears’  average,  1921 
to  1923,  the  cost  per  mile  of  maintenance  and  re- 
surfacing was  £1,141,  which  is  about  double  the 
highest  cost  here? — ^Yes. 

18.004.  Does  that  suggest  to  you  that  that  is  an 
exceptionally  difficult  road,  or  exceptional  expend  i- 
tui-e? — Neither.  You  have  had,  no  doubt,  figures 
put  before  you  for  particular  sections  of  roads 
which  in  that  year,  or  those  years,  were  undergoing 
reconstruction ; that  is  the  explanation  thei’c,  no 
doubt. 

18  006.  This  figure  which  we  have  put  to  us  was 
maintenance  and  re-surfacing? — Of  particular  roads? 

18.006.  Yes? — Very  well.  If  you  take  any  par- 
ticular road  in  any  County,  take  the  Bath  Road  if 
you  like,  through  Buckinghamshire,  prO'bably  the 
cost  of  that  would  be  £1,100  or  more  lin  a piarticulai- 
3'ear;  but  if  you  take  the  whole  of  the  roads  in 
Buckinghamshii'e,  you  would  find  the  cost  was  nearci' 
£600  than  £1,200  a mile. 

18.007.  It  was  the  discrepancy  between  that  figiu'c 
and  the  figure  you  gave  as  the  average  that  I was 
upon? — It  is  subject  to  that  explanation. 

18.008.  A'ery  well,  that  is  the  explanation  ?— Yes. 
If  you  take  a particular  section  of  road,  say  of  ton 
miles,  out  O'f  London,  and  reconstruct  the  ten  aniles 
in  two  years,  the  cost  would  probably  be  about  £3.000 
a mile,  but  that  would  not  be  the  average  of  the 
County. 

18.009.  No.  The  figure  you  have  given  us  is  flic 
average  for  the  country  ? — That  is  so. 

18.010.  With  regard  to  these  figures  in  paragrapii 
5.  On  the  figures  you  put  in,  the  increase  being  81 
per  cent.,  that  is  the  increase  of  154d.  ovo 
8'5d.  in  the  £? — Yes. 

18.011.  But  the  increase  in  gross  cost  is  91  pc:- 
cent.,  is  it  not? — The  difference  is  made  up  by  tbn 
difference  in  the  assessable  value  of  the  Counties  In 
that  particular  period. 

18.012.  But  the  actual  difference  in  ca-it,  when  you 
take  the  gross  figures,  comes  out  to  91'4  per  cent?-  - 
Yes;  you  are  right.  Of  course,  we  took  tlio  figuro.- 
of  assessable  values  for  the  particular  years  into 
account. 

18.013.  I am  not  quarrelling  with  your  figures  for 
the  moment : I am  just  adding  another  figure  to  them  ? 
— Quite,  and  I accept  it. 

* See  County  Councils  Association  (Watts  Morgan),  Q.  12,'JDOy 
(IV,  810). 
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18.014.  In  tiles©  figure.?  of  increase  that  you  have 
given  us,  i.s  there  any  allowance  mad©  for  the  fall 
in  th©  value  of  money  — Yes,  the  81  per  cent.,  which  is 
roferred.  to  in  paragraph  6,  represents  in  my  view  the 
ilifEerence  in  th©  purchasing  value  of  money  between 
1914  and  th©  pre,sent  day. 

18.015.  Then  as  a matter  of  fact,  after  allowing  for 
that,  there  is  no  increase? — That  is  so. 

18.016.  That  is  rather  a remarkable  result,  is  it 
not  P — No. 

18.017.  What  I mean  is  this,  if  I may  put  my 
point  to  you  : there  has  been  during  that  period  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  traffic  on  th©  roads? — Yes. 

18.018.  But  if  the  whole  of  the  increase  in  cost  is 
ai.-counted  for  by  tlie  fall  in  th©  value  of  money,  it 
would  look  as  if  there  had.  been  no  more  material 
]uit  in  and  no  more  labour  put  in? — ^You  are  wrong 
in  your  premises,  1 think? 

18.019.  I want  you  to  explain  that  to  me? — In  the 
days  of  1914,  the  comparable  date,  there  was  no  grant 
from  the  Road  Fund  at  all — practically  nothing.  There 
was  nothing  except  the  Petrol  Duty  in  those  days, 
which  came  to  very  little  money.  What  I want  to 
convey  to  you  here  is  that  th©  difference  in  cost, 
luuking  allowance  for  the  reduced  purchasing  value 
of  'money,  has  been  made  up,  and  made  up  entirely, 
by  grants  from  the  Road  Fund?  Do  I make  myself 
clear? 

18.020.  I am  afraid  not? — I am  sorry;  let  me  try 
again. 

18.021.  At  least,  I am  afraid  you  have  not  made  it 
clear  to  my  mind;  it  is  my  fault? — ^We  have  given 
grants  in  this  year.  If  you  take  paragraph  5,  you 
see  that  th©  grants  made  towards  the  cost  of  roads 
classified  .in  classes  I and  II  amounted  to  £5,476,000. 
That  is  practically  the  whole  of  th©  increase  which 
tlie  classified  roads  have  cost,  and  therefore  the 
burden  upon  th©  ratepayer  qua  ratepayer  is  not 
greater  to-day,  when  you  make  allowance  for  the 
reduced  value  of  money,  than  it  was  in  1914. 

18.022.  I follow  that  perfectly,  but  what  I do  not 
understand  is  this,  that,  although  there  is  more  monej’ 
spent  on  the  roads  nowadays  than  there  was,  owin.g 
to  the  fall  in  th©  purchasing  power  of  th©  money,  that 
money  can  only  buy  the  same  amount  of  eton©  and  the 
.saiiie  amount  of  labour  as  the  similar  monev  did  in 
1914?— True. 

18.023.  And  therefore  it  would  look  to  me  on  these 
figures  without  an  explanation,  which  possibly  you 
coukl  give,  as  though  nothing  more  was  being  done 
to  the  roads  now  than  was  done  in  1914? — But  surely 
wo  have  found  £6,475,000  in  that  particular  period 
from  the  Road  Fund  which  was  not  available  in  1914 
at  all? 

18.024.  But  that  money,  if  you  will  pardon  my 
sa.\’ing  so,  as  I understand  from  jmu,  only  makes  up 
for  the  fall  in  the  value  of  money? — It  provides  for 
Iho  additional  work  which  the  County  Councils  have 
done. 

18,026.  How  can  it  do  that,  if  it  only  makes  up  for 
tho  fall  in  the  value  of  money? — No,  T ha.ve  not  said 
that.  I am  sorry;  I will  clear  it  up  now.  What  I 
have  tried  to  say,  perhaps  very  imperfectly,  is  that 
If  .YOU  correct  the  amount  of  money  which  has  been 
levied  and  raised  from  the  rates  by  the  reduced  pur- 
chasing value  of  that  money,  after  crediting  what 
u as  given  from  the  Road  Fund,  th©  charge  to  the  rate- 
luiyer  has  not  been  greater  than  it  was  in  1914-  in 
utluT  worrls  he  pays  81  per  cent,  more  than  he  did 

'n  -I  and  that  is  due  to  the  reduced  purchasing 
value  of  money. 

18.026.  He  does  pay  81  per  cent,  more?— Clearly. 

18.027.  I have  misread  the  figures,  then?— It  may 
10  uiy  fault;  jiorliaps  it  is?  If  you  read  paragraph  6 
.you  Koc;  “ This  figure  compares  with  an  expenditure 
tor  the  year  ending  Slst  IMarch,  1914  of  £3,858  161 
which  was  equal  to  S'5d.  per  £ of  assessable  value  ” 
llio  corresponding  figure  for  1923-4  is  lo'dd.,  or  81  or 
V 1 per  cent,  more,  as  w©  have  .agreed. 

18.028.  (Sir  WilUam  iMiddlebrook) : In  effect,  it 
means  th.at  the  extra  Tat©  on  the  ratepayer  covers  the 
icss  tspeiiduig  power  of  the  money?— Yes. 


18.029.  And  your  contribution  covers  th©  increased 
expenditure? — That  is  so,  yes. 

18.030.  (Sir  Lewis  Heard)  ■.  I had  read  “ exiiendi- 
ture  ” as  meaning  “ total  expenditure  ”,  whereas  it 
only  means  expenditur©  met  out  of  rates? — Yes. 

18,0'31.  And  the  15. 4d.  is  comparable  with  the 
8.5d.  ? — Yes. 


18.032.  (Chairmam) : I think  now  we  might  pass 
lo  paragraph  7,  the  additional  provision  from  public 
funds  required  if  the  grants  were  increased  in  various 
ways?  Those  are  answers  to  the  financial  questions: 
what  would  he  th©  effect  if  the  State  paid  the  whole 
cost  of  all  main  roads;  what  would  he  the  effect  if 
th©  State  paid  the  cost  of  all  main  roads  in  Classes  I 
and  II;  and  what  would  be  the  effect  if  the  State 
paid  the  whole  cost  of  main  roads  in  Class  I? 

18.033.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I suppose  that  if, 
instead  of  paying  the  whole  cost,  they  paid  three- 
quarters,  the  figures  would  be  proportionately  varied? 
— Yes. 

18.034.  (Chairman.) : In  paragraph  8 you  say  that 
you  have  not  made  anj^  calculations  as  to  th©  possible 
financial  effect  of  paying  100  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
some  more  limited  category  of  roads  than  Class  I? — 
No,  I have  not.  I think  my  view  was  that  any  such 
scheme  would  not  settle  the  controversy. 

18.035.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Might  I ask  on  this, 
what  is  it  that  you  pay  to  County*  Borough  Councils 
as  such?  Are  there  certain  lengths  of  highway  in 
every  County  Borough  which  are  treated  as  Class  I 
roads? — Yes,  and  others  as  Class  II. 

18.036.  And,  of  course,  some  others  as  Class  II, 
and  so  on? — Yes. 


18.037.  And  you  pay  to  them  just  as  you  pay  any 
others? — Absolutely. 

18.038.  According  to  mileage? — Absolutely,  but  not 
in  accordance  with  the  mileage  of  all  the  roads  in  the 
Boroughs. 

18.039.  Oh  no,  according  to  the  mileage  of  those 
roads  to  which  the  contribution  is  given? — Yes;  in 
other  words,  where  a Class  I road  joins  up  to  the 
County  Borough  at  either  end,  it  is  a Class  I road 
right  throughout  the  County  Borough. 

18.040.  Certainly.  There,  of  course.  County 
Boioiigh  Councils  w-ere  not  quite  in  the  same  position 
as  County  Councils  on  the  question  of  mainingP — It 
does  not  ariee^  because  their  ratepayers  are  always 
responsible;  they  are  all  the  same  ratepayers. 

18.041.  {Sir  Itewis  Heard) : In  these  calculations 
5*  on  have  not  tahen  into  accountj  have  you  any 

balance  of  Exchequer  contribution  in  the  County .P 

Noj  1 have  not.  I know  there  are  some  few  County 
Councils  that  have  a balance  after  allowing  for  their 
priority  charges^  but  they  are  very  few  indeed. 

18j042.  {Sir  llylcund  Adlcin^s)  : As  we  say  of  delicate 
children,  those  are  rather  failing,  are  they  notP — 
I am  afraid  they  are;  they  are  a minus  quantity  in 
a good  many  Counties. 

{Sir  Bylam.d  Adkins) : Have  any  County  Borouo-hs 
got  any  of  that  leftp 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Very  little. 

18,043.  (Chairman) : In  paragraph  9 you  say  that 
the  Road  1 und  as  at  present  constituted  could  not- 
make  up  the  money.  As  Sir  Byland  said  a little 
while  ago,  you  would  have  to  come  down  on  tho 
Ireasury  as  a ivhole? — I should  imagine  that  would 
he  the  only  other  source. 


Ajeuns  near  a)  : ihe  Road  bund  as  an 

increasing  fund,  I think  .P— Yes. 

increasing  -at  the  rate  of  about 
£1,000  000  a year?— Yes,  I think  it  would  not 
be  unfair  to  say  that  it  is,  but  of  course  there  are 
very  clamant  demands  for  a reduction  in  taxation. 

18.046.  I know;  I am  only  getting  the  fact.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  at  the  present  time  it  is  betueen 
£14,000,000  and  £16,000,000 .P — ^More  than  that;  it 
is  over  £15,000,000  now. 

18.047.  (Lord  Strachie) : You  refer  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  9 to  the  Road  Fund’s  activities  in  other 
directions;  what  are  those  activities ?— There  are  a 
lot  of  things.  IVe  have  had  a great  deal  of  money 
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made  available  for  unemployment  works,  that  is, 
works  initiated  to  meet  the  unfortunate  unemploy- 
ment problem  that  has  been  with  us  since  1920.  We 
have  quite  a large  number  of  liabilities  yet  on  the 
Fund  on  account  of  that. 

18.048.  What  ■ has  the  amount  of  that  been? — 
Houghly,  I may  tell  yon  that  we  are  committed  to 
important  road  works,  put  in  hand  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment, which  will  cost  prdbably  £37,000,000.  Of 
that  I should  think — I am  speaking  from_  memory — 
probably  £21,000,000  are  being  made  availaJble  from 
the  Road  Fund,  the  rest  having  been  provided  by  the 
Local  Authorities. 

18.049.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh)  Is  it  not  question- 
able whether  motor -owners  should  contribute  more  to 
the  solution  of  the  unemployment  problem  than  other 
taxpayers? — No,  if  the  money  be  wisely  spent,  as  I 
submit  it  has,  in  connection  with  the  enlargement 
and  improvement  of  roads. 

18,0.50.  But  still  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  motor- 
owner  is  being  taxed  for  the  relief  of  unemplovment 
in  a way  in  which  other  owners  are  not  being  taxed? 
— There  you  have  come  into  realms  of  high  policy. 

18.061.  I was  coming  to  this : supposing  the 

motor-owner  was  not  considered  the  sort  of  milch- 
cow  for  providing  for  unemployment,  ought  not  the 
money  which  he  is  providing  to  be  used  mainly  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  roads  of  the  country  ? 
— I should  like  to  put  you  right,  if  I may,  there? 

18.062.  What  I mean  to  say  is,  if  that  is  the  case, 
then  there  ought  not  to  be  any  difficulty  in  the 
Exchequer  finding  the  £7,000,000,  or  the  £6,000,000, 
or  the  £4,000,000 — whatever  the  amount  may  be — 
referred  to  by  you  in  paragraph  7? — True,  but  I 
think  you  are  not  quite  sound  when  you  say  that  the 
motor-owner  is  paying  the  cost  of  unemployment; 
he  is  not,  by  any  means. 

18,053.  I did  not  say  the  whole  cost  of  unemploy- 
ment?— Not  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cost. 

18.064.  I think  he  is  being  used  as  the  milch-cow 
for  finding  money  for  the  relief  of  unemployment? 

I do  not  accept  that.  Parliament  in  1909  passed  the 
Development  and  Road  Improvement  Funds  Act,  and 
section  18,  I think,  says  that  the  Road  Board,  as  if 
was  at  that  time,  when  making  grants  shall  have 
regard  to  the  state  of  employment  existing  at  the 
time  the  grants  are  being  made,  the  idea  being  that 
where  work  could  be  usefully  and  properly  deferred, 
it  should  be  deferred  until  there  were  these  signs  of 
trade  depression. 

18.065.  I hope  you  will  not  think  for  a minute 
that  I am  suggesting  that  the  Minister  is  acting  im- 
properly in  making  use  of  this  Fund?  I am  sure 
you  would  not  do  that. 

18,056.  That  is  not  myr  idea  at  all.  I am  rather 
suggesting  that  it  may  not  be  altogether  equitable 
that  Parliament  should  put  this  liability  on  the 
moto]’-owner,  and  that  the  money  raisMl  from  him 
might  very  well  bo  used  for  the  maintenance  of 
roads,  and  not  more  or  less  for  the  relief  of  unem- 
ployment? If  that  was  done,  the  funds  are  equally 
available  to  meet  the  expenses  which  are  mentioned 
by  you  in  paragraph  7? — Of  course,  if  there  were 
no  payments  for  such  works  as  those,  and  others 
which  I will  give  you,  there  would  be  funds  avail- 
able for  other  purposes,  but  I would  remind  you  of 
this,  that  practically  all  the  money  expended  in  con- 
nection with  unemployment  out  of  the  Road  Fund 
has  been  exirended  upon  first  and  second  class  roads. 
There  have  also  been  very  large  amounts  of  money 
provided  by  the  Treasury  directly  from  the  national 
Exchequer,  through  the  Unemployment  Grants  Com- 
mittee, a very  large  percentage  of  which  has  been 
expended  upon  other  roads. 

18.067.  {Gol.  Williams):  On  new  roads? — Yes. 

18.068.  (Chairman)  : I think,  from  my  recollM- 
tion  of  the  way  that  money  was  spent,  it  was  this, 
that  where  certain  works  required  to  be  done,  they 
were  liastened;  they  were  not  unnecessary  works? — 
No. 


18.059.  There  was  a programme,  and  it  was  an 
■accelerated  programme? — ^Yes. 

18.060.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  money  of  the 
motor-owners  was  taken  to  relieve  unemployment, 
but  it  was  taken  or  diverted  to  do  certain  road 
works  which  otherwise  would  have  remained  undone 
for  several  years;  was  not  that  the  case? — Yes.  I 
would  like  to  put  the  thing  on  right  lines,  if  I may, 
as  it  has  been  discussed.  Take  the  case  of  the  works 
round  London : there  was  a plan  prepared  as  long 
ago  as  1911  for  certain  new  trunk  roads  round 
London.  'Those  schemes  were  well  thought  out  and 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  then  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  of  the  Road  Board,  and 
the  various  Local  Authorities  tooncerned.  It  was 
agreed  that  those  works  should  be  put  in  hand  as 
and  when  the  state  of  the  labour  market  made  it 
po.ssible,  and  funds  were  available.  It  so  happened 
that  immediately  after  the  war,  when  as  everybody 
knows,  there  was  serious  unemployment,  those  ■works 
were  put  in  hand,  and,  as  you  have  put  it,  accele- 
rated. They  were  necessary  works-  agreed  to  years 
before  the  war,  put  in  hand  for  road  communication 
purposes  per  se,  but,  incidentally,  of  course,  to  assist 
in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  unemployment.  I 
should  like  -to  emphasise  the  point  which  I 
tried  to  make  in  answer  to  General  Macdonogh, 
that  in  addition  to  all  the  money  that  has 
been  spent  on  roads  from  the  Road  Fund  to  relieve 
unemployment,  very  large  sums  of  money  have  been 
made  available  from  the  Exchequer,  through  the 
Unemployment  Grants  Committee,  for  work  done  on 
roads  other  than  roads  in  Classes  I or  II. 

18.061.  Quite ; and  there  is  another  point : the 
unemployment  progra,mme  was  assisted  in  1922-23 
by  way  of  grants  to  Local  Authorities  towards  the 
cost  of  road  works  to  the  extent  of  £6,188,647? — • 
What  Report  is  that? 

18.062.  'The  1922-23  Report,  at  page  6? — Gf 
coui’se,  it  has  run  into  very  large  figures  since  then. 

18.063.  That  was  a 50  per  cent,  grant  to  the  Local 
Authorities,  so  that  the  Local  Authorities  had  to  put 
up  another  £6,000,000  odd? — Not  quite.  In  some 
cases  the  grants  were  rather  more  than  liberal.  In 
the  case  of  London,  I think,  the  Government  jjaid 
out  of  the  Road  Fund  76  per  cent.,  and  the  London 
County  Council  paid  25  per  cent.  The  reason  for 
that  was  quite  obvious.  We  could  not  do  work  in 
London  as  it  is  a built-up  area,  and  we  had  to  take 
the  men  out  into  the  country.  We  apiiroacbed  the 
County  Councils  of  Kent  and  Essex,  and  they  readily 
agreed  to  the  work  being  put  in  hand,  but,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  work  to  provide  for  London  laboni’,  and  they 
had  their  own  troubles,  as  everybody  had,  one  could 
not  ask  them  to  make  substantial  contributions  to 
the  cost. 

18.064.  Different  areas  had  rather  special  arrange- 
ments ? — ^Yes. 

18.065.  As  a general  rule,  as  yon  say,  there  was  a 
50  per  cent,  contribution  from  the  Road  Fund,  an-.l 
50  per  cent,  came  from  the  Local  Authority? — 
Generally,  unless  you  had  a similar  case  anywhere 
to  the  one  which  arose  in  London. 

18.066.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh):  You  u.sed  t!:e 

word  “necessary”?  I think  yon  will  agree  th  it 
there  is  a difference  of  opinion  in  certain  areas  as  to 
the  necessity,  and  that  the  Local  Authority  and  the 
ratepayers,  especially  in  certain  cases  round  London, 
rather  dispute  the  necessity  of  some  of  tlie.se  road.s? 
— But  there  is  always  a dispute,  whatever  one  does  P 

18.067.  I am  thinking  of  Hendon,  which  is  a case 
probably  well  knotvn  to  you? — One  never  does  any- 
thing without  there  being  a dispute  somewhere.  Of 
all  the  schemes  that  we  have  put  in  hand  anjnvhere  in 
the  country,  I think  there  is  hardly  one  about  which 
a dispute  has  not  been  raised  by  soine  individual  nr 
other. 

18.068.  There  has  been  a very  strong  feeling,  I 

know,  in  the  case  of  Hendon? — Yes,  and  in  most 
other  places,  in  my  view,  but  still 

18.069.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  In  all  those  cases  in 

which  you  have  grants  in  aid  of  what  are  called 
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unemployment  works,  I take  it  that  your  Department 
have  satisfied  themselves  that  this  was  a proper 
expenditure  from  the  point  of  view  of  road  improve- 
ment or  road  development P — 'Clearly;  that  was  a 
/tine  qua  non. 

18.070.  And  although  some  people  might  have  dis- 
agreed, still  it  wa.s  your  business  to  decide,  and  you 
decided  it?— Yes. 

18.071.  (Chrdrman) : And  the  Local ->  Authority 

agreed  with  you  ? — Absolutely. 

18.072.  (Sir  Lewis  Heard) : Prom  the  point  of  view 
of  the  contrihution  from  national  funds,  your 
Department  was  the  Department  to  whom  Parlia- 
ment had  entrusted  the  duty  of  deciding? — Yes  and 
no  not  quite.  In  every  case  we  had  the  County 
Council  or  the  other  responsible  Local  Authorioy 
with  us. 

18.073.  But  I was  speaking  of  the  contribution 
from  national  funds? — Yes,  clearly. 

18.074.  (Chairman):  Had  youi  power  to  override  a 
liOcal  .\nthority  and  make  them  pay? — Oh,  no. 

18.075.  They  had  to  agree  to  do  this  Work? — Yes. 
18,070.  And  they  had  to  agree  to  sjiend  the  money? 

— Yes,  and  in  nearly  every  case  the  scheme  came  from 
the  Local  .Authority 'to  ns. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : Local  government  .still  lingers 
in  odd  pdaces. 

18.077.  (Mr.  liiddeU) : Wliat  are  the  other  heads 
that  yon  were  referring  to  besides  unemployment? — 

1 have  the  particulars  of  the  objects.  Classification 
grants,  of  course,  are  the  primary  charge  upon  the 
Fund;  that  is  a liability  that  we  have  to  provide  for 
always.  Then  there  is  half  the  cost  of  surveyors’ 
salaries. 

18.078.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) ; Is  that  a.  large  amount? 
It  run.s  into  something  like  £200,000.  Then  thex'O 

is  the  traffic  census,  loan  charges,  special  grants  to 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  Class  I and 
Class  IT  roads;  grants  in  addition  to  the  normal  per- 
centage grants  where  a road  has  to  be  enlarged  or 
otherwise  impi'oved.  That  is  not  maintenance  or 
oidinary  impi'ovenient.  If  you  are  going  to  widen  a 
road  from  18  feet  to  25  feot,  you  would  -maike 
a s))ecial  gi-ant  for  that  work.  Then  the  widen- 
ing of  bridges,  diversions  of  Class  I and  Class  II 
roads,  and  new  roads  of  elassification  value.  We  are 
a.lways  adding  every  year  to  the  classification  scheme. 
Now  roads  _ come  into  the  picture;  traffic  alters, 
and  necessitates  a I'oad,  which  had  not  been 
classified  hitherto,  iboing  brought  into  the  classifica- 
tion scheme.  I think  that  .since  1921  we  have  added 
1 ,400  miles  of  roads  to  the  classification  scheme. 

18.079.  (Mr.  liiddell)  : Would  that  he  included  in 
your  figure  of  £5,476,000.?— Oh,  no.  Those  are  al! 
extra  charges,  additional  to  classification  grants. 
Then  there  are  the  grants  to  rural  roads.  We  are 
making  fairly  large  sums  available  to  the  Rural 
District  Councils.  As  I explained  some  time  ago, 
w©  have  already  given  £2,250,000  towards  the  cost 
of  rural  roads  in  England  and  AVales,  and  Colonel 
Reymour  M’illiams  hopes  there  will  ho  even  more. 

18.080.  (Chairman) : That  was  last  year,  was  it  not? 
— A’'es,  and  it  covered  this  year  too:  it  was  £1,260,000 
for  last  year  and  £1,000,000  for  this  year.  All  of  it 
has  been  allocated  to  individual  scheiiies. 

18.081.  All  for  the  relief  of  the  rural  di.stricts? — 
Rural  District  Council  road.s,  yes. 

18.082.  (Lord  Stra.chie)  : Are  there  any  other  dis- 
huiscnients  beyond  those  which  you  have  referred  to? 

Ihere  is  the  provision  that  we  have  to  make  until 
wo  have  overtaken,  our  liabilities  in  connection  with 
the  unemployment  scheme. 

18.083.  But  apart  from  unemployment? — No — only 
these  1 have  been  rea.ding  out. 

18.084.  Nothing  else  beyond  that?— No. 

18,08.5.  (Nir  IVUliam  .Biddlrbrook)  : This  outlay 

that  you  have  beou  giving  us  is  all  of  a nature  from 
which  tho  motorist  derives  advantage? — Clearl.v. 

18,080.  None  of  his  contributions  hv  wav  of  taxa- 
tion have  been  divertexl  to  purposes  oilier  iliaii  those 
« hieh  are  of  benefit  to  him  ?-  Not  one  penny. 


18.087.  (Sir  Ityland  Adhins) : They  have  'all  gone  on 
that  particular  thing,  namely,  a road  wliich  is 
necessary  to  him  aii'd  on  which  he  has  very  marked 
effects  when  he  goes  on  it? — ^Yee.  There  has  been  no 
expenditure  of  any  sort  or  kind  from  the  Road  Fund 
other  than  upon  roads  and  bridges. 

18.088.  I want  to  be  quite  sure  that  I followed  your 
answers  to  the  last  few  questions,  and  I want  to  draw 
it  together,  if  I can?  First  of  all,  there  has  been 
the  expenditm-e  by  the  Road  Fund  upon  what  jmn 
have  mentioned  before,  on  the  grants  in  aid  of  the  cost 
of  existing  roads  of  different  categories? — Yes. 

18.089.  Then  there  has  been  ai  good  deal  of  money 
spent  iijion  roads  in  connection  with  nneinplo3'ment? 
— ^Yes. 

18.090.  Those  roads  or  those  projects  havin'g  been, 
so  to  speak,  worked  out  on  p.aper  beforehand  to  await 
the  time  when  they  would  help  to  solve  the  problem 
of  unemployment?— A great  many  of  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  a great  many  new  proposals  were  'brought 
forward. 

18.091.  In  addition  to  grants  on  existing  roads  of 

various  kinds  and  in  addition  to  expenditure  on  road 
improvements,  because  of  unemployment,  has  any 
part  of  ^ the  .Road'  Fuii'd  gone  on  entirely  new  road 
enterprises,  to  assist  the  construction  of  a road  where 
there  was  none  before,  and  when  unemployment  did 
not  come  into  it;  do  I make  myself  clear.? Yes. 

18.092.  Supposing  we  had  not  had  the  distress  of 
unemplo^ent,  the  administration  of  the  Road  Fund 
is  not  limited  by  law  to  the  assistance  of  existing 
roads  or  bridges  ? — No. 

18.093.  You  are  free  in  law  to  make  an  entii'ely  new 
road  from  A to  B,  where  there  was  nothing  before  but 
afield  or  a blasted  heath,  or  something  else.?— Oh,  yes, 

18.094.  Entirely  new  roads? — Yes.  ’ 

18.095.  Have  any  new  roads  been  made  except  when 
the  problem  of  unemployment  suggested  that  as  the, 
nest  way  of  providing  work? — ^Yes,  there  were  several 
1 'think,  that  had  .been  contemplated  before  the  Avar, 
and  in  the  one  case,  you  aa^HI  remember,,  a special  Act 
of  Parliament  was  obtained  fo-r  the  construction  or 
what  is  known  as  the  Brentford  by-pass  road.  That 
was  financed  and  settled,  and  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment obtained,  before  the  Avar,  but  nothing  wa.s  done 
upon  it.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  rvovk  was  )iut  i.i 
hand  at  the  time  AAdien  Ave  Avanted  it  badly  foi 
unemploynieiit,  but  it  would  have  been  done  any. 
now.  It  Avas  contemplatC'd,  and  the  financial  qiiastions 
settled,  before  unemployment  became  acute;  and 
there  are  a fe-Av  others;  there  Avas  one  at  Croydon, 
and  another,  the  Hartlepool-Easin,gton  Road. 

18.096.  The^''  AA.'ere  all  of  the  nature  of  by-passes. 
Avore  they.? — Yes,  n©Av  roads— considei-able  lengths. 

18.097.  Wliat  sort  of  lengths.? — Eight  miles  in  the 
case  of  Brentford,  and  seven  miles,  perhaps,  in  the 
case  of  the  Easington  Road,  and  4 miles  in  the  ca.se 
of  the  Croydon  by-pass. 

18.098.  'So  that  thej^  may  he  looked  at  from  one 
aspect  as  'being  hy-jiasses  in  rehiLioi:  tn  -existing 
through  roads.? — Yes. 

18.099.  And  from  another  aspect  as  being  entirely 
iieAV  roads  seAferal  miles  long? — That  is  right. 

18.100.  If  no  ncAV  roads  Avere  made  Ai  ith  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Road  Fund  until  the  existing  Class  1 road.s 
had  been  brought  up  to  perfect  efficiency,  would  that 
set  free  more  of  A’our  funds  for  the  second  purpose? — 

I do  not  thinli  one  can  quite  dissect  it  that  Avay. 
Supposing  'Oil©  set  out  to  bring  up  a long  section  of 
any  existing  trnnk  road  into  good  condition,  it  is  coii- 
ceiA'able  that  it  Avould  be  Avise  to  construct  a bj'-pass 
road  to  get  round  populous  places  on  that  route,  and 
to  that  extent  a neAv  road  Avould  be  necessar.y. 

18.101.  Stilly  that  Avould  be  strictly  ancillary  to  the 
existing  through  road? — ^Clearly,  and,  Avitii  great 
respect,  most  of  the  other  Avorks  that  haA'‘e  been  done 
in  connection  Avith  unemployment  haA’e  been 
ancillary  too. 

18.102.  jVfay  1 take  it  that  it  is  the  policj’  of  the 
M inistry  of  Transport  to  make  no  neAv  roads  at  present 
till  the  old  roads  liaA'e  been  got  into  pioper  condition, 
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subject  always  to  by-^ass  roadsi  and  ancillary  roads 
which  are  part  of  that  very  problem?— Clearly,  were 
it  not  for  the  necessity  of  putting  such  works  in  hand 
to  provide  for  unemployment,  my  answer  would  be 
yes. 

18.103.  But,  of  course,  unemployment  being  acute 
in  certain  places,  you  cannot  use  the  resources  of  the 
Fund  to  so  full  an  extent  on  existing  roads?— I do 
not  see  why  it  should  not  be  so  used. 

18.104.  I do  not  think  you  quite  follow  me?  My 
point  is  this  : you  said  that  it  is  because  of  unemploy- 
ment that  you  have  been  striking  out  certain 
absolutely  brand-new  roads? — ^Yes. 

18.105.  Is  the  reason  for  that  that  the  unemploy- 
ment could  not  have  been  assuaged  equally  by  work 
on  existing  roads  being  made  better? — Equally,  yes, 
but  of  course  to  a large  extent  the  Fund  could  have 
Ijeen  made  use  of  for  that  purpose. 

18.106.  And  is  being  made  use  of?— Yes. 

18.107.  (Sir  Levns  Bearct) : Just  to  enable  me 
clearly  to  understand  this,  could  you  tell  me  what 
you  mean  by  an  entirely  new  road,  as  apart  from  a 
by-pass  or  ancillary  road? — There  is  no  difference 
very  much;  it  is  a question  of  degree.  You  may  have 
a by-pass  road,  as  you  know,  round  a village  or  a 
town,  which  would  be  half  a mile  long.  You  may 
have  another  by-pass  road,  as  we  have  in  the  case 
of  Brentford,  which  I have  been  discussing  with  Sir 
Ryland,  which  is  eight  miles  long.  It  simply 
depends  on  the  extent  of  the  area  one  wants  to 
by-pass. 

18.108.  It  is  more  a question  of  siz/e  of  the  road 
than  a question  of  classification  of  degree  or  kind? — 
Tliis  is  what  governs  it  in  a case  such  as  the  Brent- 
ford by-pass.  There  you  have  the  main  Bath  Road — 
the  Staines  Road — running  through  the  narrow  High 
Street  of  Brentford.  You  could  not  contemplate 
widening  that.  Nothing  could  have  helped  it  but  a 
fire  or  a very  large  purchase.  It  would  probably  have 
cost  very  much  more  to  have  purchased  all  the 
property  than  to  make  a new  road  I’ound  that. 

18,100.  May  I put  to  you  an  illustration  which  I 
Icnow  of  myself,  and  ask  you  whether  it  is  a new 
road?  We  have,  lying  as  we  do  in  Blackburn  inter- 
mediate between  the  north-east  of  the  County  and 
the  coast  of  Liverpool,  a great  deal  of  traffic  coming 
through  the  town  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  us, 
which  goes  on  to  Blackpool  or  to  Preston  or  to  Liver- 
pool. To  meet  that  we  are  making  a road  which 
takes  up  the  traffic  before  it  enters  the  town,  takes  it 
past  the  north  side  of  the  town,  and  brings  it  out 
into  the  Blackburn-Preston  Road  at  a point  some 
distance  outside  the  town  boundary.  I forget  what 
the  length  of  that  road  is;  it  is  four  or  five  miles,  or 
something  like  that,  and  it  will  divert  the  traffic 
altogether.  Would  you  call  that  a new  road  or  a 
by-pass? — I should  call  it  both.  It  is  a new  road 
and  it  is  a by-pass  from  the  populous  area. 

(Sir  Leivis  Bewrd)  : It  is  only  that  I cannot  follow 
your  answers. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : It  is  a little  analogous  to  the 
ether  ones  which  he  told  me  were  both. 

18.110.  (Sir  Lewis  Beevrd)  : Yes.  You  have  been 
giving  U.S  some  figures  as  to  the  charges  upon  the 
Road  Fund,  but  before  the  motor  taxes  come  into  the 
Road  Fund  there  is  a charge  on  it,  is  there  not, 
a sum  of  money  of  about  £600,000  a year,  which  has 
to  be  paid  to  the  Local  Taxation  Account? — That  is 
so.  It  is  simply  carrying  that  charge  forward,  which 
was  the  charge  upon  the  Road  Improvement  Fund  in 
like  manner.  It  was  put  upon  the  Road  Improve- 
ment Fund  in  1910,  and  carried  forward  into  the 
Road  Fund  of  1921. 

18.111.  My  only  point  is  that  the  whole  of  the 
proceeds  of  these  motor  duties  do  not  go  into  the  Road 
Fund? — But  the  £600,000  goes  to  the  Local 
Authorities. 

18.112.  It  goes  to  the  general  Local  Taxation 
Accouirt? — Yes. 

18.113.  It  goes  in  aid  of  the  Exchequer  contribu- 
tion?—That  is  right. 


18.114.  (Chairman) : You  tell  us  in  paragraph  10 
that  you  are  not  in  a position  to  express  the  views 
of  the  Government.  Then,  in  paragraph  11,  you  deal 
with  the  relief,  and  here  we  get  to  the  point  on  which 
Sir  Lewis  asked  questions,  as  to  many  roads  being 
mained  in  one  County  and  very  few  in  another ; in 
Hertfordshire,  I think  you  said,  it  was  100  per  cent., 
w'hereas  in  Yorkshire,  East  Riding,  there  are  only 
8J  per  cent,  mained? — Hertfordshire,  to  be  strictly 
correct,  has  73  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mileage  mained, 
but  the  roads  which  are  left  out  are  mostly  grass 
lanes,  which  cost  nothing  to  maintain,  and  a few 
urban  roads.  I tried  to  give  examples  of  the  system 
of  maining,  which  everybody  knows  has  been  a very 
haphazard  and  spasmodic  sort  of  procedure.  You 
take  the  East  Riding  of  Yorlrehire,  w'hich  had  8-66  per 
cent,  of  the  total  length  of  the  roads  of  the  County 
mained;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Huntingdonshire 
had  100  per  cent,  mained. 

18.115.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Wliat  it  comes  to  is,  is 
it  not,  that  the  main  road  cla.ssification  has  been  over- 
taken and  passed;  it  is  out  of  date  now?  Yes. 

18.116.  And  if  it  is  possible  for  us  to  consider, 
there  is  ground  here  for  reconsideration  of  the  wh  'le 
of  that  question  ? — Clearly. 

18.117.  (Chairman):  The  whole  method  ?— Yea. 

18.118.  (Mr.  Biddell)  : Would  it  be  equally  equitable 
if  you  confined  the  relief  to  the  classified  roads  as 
distinct  from  the  main  roads?  I see  the  argument 
clearly  that  it  is  inequitable  if  the  Government  were 
to  take  the  whole  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
main  road,s,  because  for  historical  reasons  that  is  a 
matter  w^hich  has  largely  rested  wn’th  the  County 
Councils,  but  if  you  take  the  classified  roads  in 
Class  I,  that  is  a matter  which  you  settle,  is  it  not? — 
Yes. 

18.119.  And  they  are  classified,  I underistand,  be- 
cause they  are  in  a sense  national? — ^Yee,  but  that 
would  not  carry  you  where  I was  asked  to  help  to 
take  you  with  regard  to  this  settlement  between  the 
County  Borough  Council  and  the  County  Council. 

18.120.  I agree  it  would  not,  but  it  would  be  an 
easier  thing  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Minister  of 
Transport,  because  he  would  be  the  authority  to 
decide  whether  it  was  or  was  not  a road  of  national 
importance? — Taken  over  by  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port ? 

18.121.  Your  argument  here  is  with  regard  to 
paying  the  whole  cost? — Oh,  yes. 

18.122.  You  say  that  it  would  be  inequitable  to  pay 
the  whole  cost  in  respect  of  all  main  roads;  I am 
suggesting  that  it  would  be  less  inequitable  in  respect 
of  the  classified  roads? — Clearly,  if  you  think  of  the 
whole  co.st  of  any  roads  being  upon  the  Road  Fund, 
then  you  must  take,  in  my  view,  the  classified  roads, 
otherwise  you  will  have  the  inequity  which  those 
figures  postulate.  Anglesey  only  has  3'3  per  cent,  of 
its  roads  main  roads,  and  Cheshire  18'78  per  cent. 
You  will  see  how  inequitable  any  distribution  upon 
a main  road  basis  must  be. 

18.123.  It  would  be  no  hardship  to  a County  if  if 
did  not  happen  to  have  a large  mileage  of  classified 
roads  and  another  County  had?  It  would  mean  that 
the  second  County,  geographically,  happened  to  be 
doing  national  work  which  the  other  County  was  not. 
and  the  one  would  not  have  a grievance  against  the 
other? — No,  I do  not  think  so.  Of  course,  there  is 
hardly  any  County  Council  who  think  they  have  had 
their  full  share  of  I'oads  cla.ssifled,  but  on  the  whole 
there  have  been  very  few  complaints  indeed,  and 
you  may  take  it  that  the  classification  has  followed 
the  importance  of  the  roads  and  the  traffic  using 
them  and  the  incidence  of  the  traffic,  and  I think 
that  the  fact  that  we  have  had  so  few  complaint.s 
indeed  from  the  Local  Authorities  of  the  country,  and 
this  applies  to  the  w^hole  of  the  Authorities,  .shows 
that  it  has  been  done  reasonably  well. 

18.124.  (Sir  Tjewis  Beard) : There  is  another  point 
on  the  question  of  admini.stration  ? If  your  Depart- 
ment or  any  similar  centra]  Authority  were  to  take 
over  the  maintenance  and  admini.stration  of  a part 
of  the  roads  all  over  the  counti-y,  there  might  be  in 
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any  district  a certain  amount  of  difficulty  owing  to 
the  dual  administration  of  the  roads  in  that  district? 
— ^Well,  you  have  it  now. 

18.125.  You  have  it  now,  I know,  between  the 
Counties  and  the  Rural  Districts,  but  would  not  the 
clash  he  more  severe? — Clearly  it  would  he  putting 
another  administrative  staff  into  the  area. 

18.126.  {Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : It  comes  to  this  : so 
far  .as  you  feel  entitled  to  express  a view,  would  you 
favour  the  continued  administration  by  Counties  and 
County  Boroughs,  who  are  not  hostile,  with  an  in- 
creased grant  from  the  Exchequer,  supposing  that 
money  is  available  and  the  conditions  are  sufficiently 
clear  and  vigorous?  You  think  that  that  system, 
altliongh  perhaps  not  logical,  is  on  the  whole  safer 
than  extremes? — Yes,  I think  so,  hut  I would  like  to 
embrace,  not  only  the  County  Councils  and  County 
Borough  Councils,  hut  the  Rural  District  Councils 
and  all  other  Local  Authorities. 

18.127.  Certainly.  I was  thinking  mainly  that  it 
has  never  been  suggested  yet  that  the  Government 
should  take  over  all  the  roads?  The  country  lanes 
would  he  administered  very  differently  from  White- 
hall, would  they  not? — Possibly. 

18.128.  {Chairman) : You  were  not  suggesting  that 
the  County  Councils  should  give  up  their  control  of 
the  unclassified  main  roads? — Oh,  no.  ’ I tried  to 
make  clear  that,  supposing  it  wiere 'thought  wise 
to  institute  some  system  of  nationalisation  and 
national  management  of  the  main  roads  of  tUe 
country — those  that  were  classified — it  would  only 
leave  a vei'y  small  mileage  to  the  County  Councils; 
tlioy  would  be  ranch  less  important  from  a highway 
point  of  view  than  the  Rural  District  Councils. 

18.129.  But  supposing  you  got  away  from  the  term 
“ main  roads  ” altogether,  and  abolished  it,  and 
m.ado  the  classified  roads  County  Council  roads,  you 
would  not  suggest  that  the  grass  lanes  which 
happened  to  be  disturnpiked  roads  should  be  taken 
into  the  district  roads  in  those  circumstances:? — 
Oh,  no. 

18.130.  Why  not? — Might  I answer  the  question 
by  asking  why  they  should  be? 

18.131.  They  are  more  of  the  same  type? — The  rate- 
payers of  the  County  have  to  pay,  w'hether  it  is  the 
rural  ratepayer  or  the  County  ratepayer ; it  is  the 
same  person  if  you  have  the  one  County  management. 
If  you  could  go  back  to  County  management  and 
County  management  affine,  you  W'ould  have  one 
management  for  the  whole  of  the  roads  of  the  County, 
and  in.asmuch  as  the  grass  lanes  cost  nothing  to 
maintain,  it  would  not  put  an  extra  burden  on  the 
st.aff  of  the  County  Council. 

18.132.  The  question  for  discussion  w^as  whether 
the  County  Council  should  be  made  responsible  for 
the  classified  roads?  If  that  is  the  case,  why  should 
not  the  Di.strict  Councils  be  made  responsible  for  the 
unclassified  roads,  although  by  a purely  fortuitous 
circumstance  some  of  them  are  not  main  roads? — I 
thiidv  it  would  be  a retrograde  step.  If  you  are  going 
to  have  County  management  for  the  important  roads 
of  the  County,  I should  deprecate  handing  over  to 
anybotly  else  any  of  the  main  roads  which  are  now 
ve.sted  in  the  County  Council. 

18.133. -  {Col.  Williams) : B3'  th.at  process,  of  course, 
you  are,  in  effect,  bribing  the  Rural  District  Councils, 
who  have  got  a chance  of  having  a road,  to  hand  it 
over;  and  gradually  their  existence  as  a Highwa.y 
Authority  W'ould  disappear  ? — You  are  putting  it 
rather  controversially? 

18.134.  Well,  I hope  1 am  putting  it  truthfully? — 

I do  not  accept  that  form  of  statement. 

18.135.  I think  the  word  that  has  been  used  here 
has  been  “inducements”? — I w'ould  rather  have 
that  than  “ bribery.” 

18.136.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  In  paragraph  12  3'ou 
say:  “ Also,  I have  no  doubt  ” — I presume  that  is  if 
the  whole  cost  wore  taken  over — “ that  Count}' 
Boroughs,  as  well  as  Scottish  Authorities,  would  make 
a very  insistent  claim  to  an  equal  share  in  any 
advantage  given  to  County  Councils  in  England  and 
Wales.”  Obviously,  but  wh.at  would  that  involve? 


Do  you  mean,  supposing  that  you  either  increased 
the  grant  or  took  over  altogether  first-class  roads  .7r 
second-class  roads?  Of  course,  you  would  do  it  in 
every  case  just  as  much  to  first-class  roads  or  second- 
class  roads  in  County  Boroughs  as  in  Counties  ?— 
I do  not  think  it  follow's  necessarily. 

18.137.  I am  sure  that  is  the  County  Boroughs’ 
point  of  view,  and,  therefore,  I was  asking  you  to 
explicate  it ; I have  no  opinions  at  this  stage  ?— 
■Supposing  a road  were  classified  as  a super-ro-ad 
through  any  particular  part  of  the  County,  and  th.it 
same  road  went  through  the  County  Borough;  I can 
imagine  from  what  I know  of  the  County  Boroughs 
that  they  would  require  the  same  grant  as  was  made 
to  the  County  Council  for  that  particular  road. 

18.138.  I only  want  to  know  what  you  mean;  you 
say  it  might  or  might  not  be  right  to  do  so? — ^It 
might  not  bo  right;  it  would  all  depend  on  the  par- 
ticular case,  and  whether  the  County  Borough  had  a 
very  low  rate;  I think  that  ought  to  be  considered, 
perhaps.  There  may  be  a case  in  which  a County 
Borough  perhaps  has  a rate  of  9d.,  whereas  file 
County  Council  adjacent  has  a rate  of  4s.  Od.  I am 
taking  an  extreme  case;  the  question  of  ability  to 
pay  then  comes  in. 

18.139.  Like  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  the  other  man  ; 
“ Thy  necessity  is  greater  than  mine  ”? — ^Exactly.  1 
would  like  to  supplement  the  information  I have 
given  as  to  the  amounts  it  would  be  necessary  to 
raise  if  100  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  classified  roads  were  put  upon  the  taxpayer.  The 
sums  mentioned,  of  course,  would  be  increased  b.v 
any  expenditure  there  would  be  upon  the  enlarge- 
ment of  roads  or  the  building  of  new  bridges. 

18.140.  Would  it  be  a.sking  too  much — it  is  a pure 
question  of  figures — to  have  it  in  the  same  place  upon 
the  minutes  what  it  would  be  with  three-quarters? — 
We  will  work  that  out  and  let  the  Commission  have 
it.* 

18.141.  I wanted  it  all  together  ? — I shall  have 
pleasure  in  sending  that. 

18.142.  {Ohairma.n,) : You  tell  us  in  paragraph  12 
that  unlike  most  Departments,  you  deal  with  Scot- 
land as  well? — Yes. 

18.143.  You  are  separate  from  the  Scottish  Office? 
—Yes. 

18.144.  Therefore,  you  would  have  first-hand 
experience  of  wihat  is  done  in  Scotland? — Yes. 

18.145.  You  are  familiar  with  the  arrangement 
under  the  Act  of  1878t  between  Glasgow  and  various 
other  local  government  units  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  County  roads? — Yes. 

18.146.  Under  that  Act  the  City  of  Glasgow,  which 
is  one  of  the  cities  in  Scotland  which  correspond  with 
a County  Borough,  did  in  fact  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  County  roads';  it  contributed  a 
certain  percentage  in  accordance  with  a scale  which 
was  worked  out? — ^There  wa.s  an  amount  of  £12,500 
a year  put  upon  Glasgow  and  Ruthergten  which  h'ad 
to  be  paid  to  the  Counties  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew. 
That  amount  has  now  been  compounded  by  a lump 
sum  payment;  the  annual  payment  of  £12,600  a 
year  has  been  got  rid  of  by  capitalising. 

18.147.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  At  what  rate? — 

9-2  years’  purcha.se.  It  cost  Glasgow  £115,000  to 
get  rid  of  that  oblig'ation. 

18.148.  {Chairman)  : Therefore,  that  has  been  paid 
off  now? — Yes. 

18.149.  For  how  many  years  was  that  arrangement 
going? — ^I  think  since  1878. 

18.150.  When  did  they  pay  it  off? — Quite  recently. 

18.151.  So  it  went  on  for  a great  many  years? — 
Yes. 


* An  additional  provision  from  State  funds  of — 

£4,170,000  vronld  bo  required  if  the  State  paid  75  per  rent. 

of  the  cost  of  all  main  roads,  or  of 
.■£.1,525,000  if  the  State  paid  75  per  cent,  of  the  coft  of  all 
main  roads  in  Classes  I and  IT,  or  of 
£2,475.000  if  the  State  paid  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  all 
main  roads  in  Class  I, — H.P.M. 
t Roads  and  Bridges  (Scotland)  Act,  1878. 
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18.152.  Did  it  work  smootbly? — Yes,  a.s'  far  as  I 
know,  and  they  proceeded  hy  Act  of  Parliament  to 
get  it  compounded  and  paid  off. 

18.153.  The  £12,500  a year  was  paid  hy  Glasgow 
and  certain  other  places,  was  it  not? — No,  only 
Glasgow  and  Rntherglen,  in  recent  years. 

18.154.  How  did  they  assess  it  between  them? — It 
was'  in  the  Act  of  1878. 

18.165.  Was  the  assessment  a hand  and  fast  one?  — 
— ^Yes,  a fixed  amonnt. 

18.166.  Fixed  hy  Act? — Yes,  and  it  went  on  from 
1878  to  1921. 

18.167.  Glasgow  had  to  pay  a certain  sum  every 
year  ? — ^Yes. 

18,156,  (Sir  Byland  AdUns) : When  it  was  com- 
pounded, was  it  compounded  hy  agreement?  Did 
the  Counties  of  Renfrew  and  Lanark  agree  to  that? 
— Yes,  hy  agreement. 

18,169.  I should  think  the  Glasgow  people  had  a 
congratulatory  banquet  on  settling  that  for  nine 
years’  purchase  ?— No.  I think  it  was  a very  good 
bargain  for  Lanark  and  Renfrew.  It  is  suhiect  to 
this ; between  1878  and  1921  the  Glasgow  City  area 
had  become  extended,  and  they  had  become 
responsible  for  certain  roads  which  were  compre- 
hended in  the  original  settlement  of  1876. 

18.160.  I hope  compensation  was  paid  for  those? — 
The  Act  oif  1878  made  all  .sorts  of  districts  responsible 
for  payments,  the  districts  of  Govan,  Partick,  Mary- 
hill,  Hillhead,  and  so  on,  but  they  are  all  in  Glasgow 
now. 

18.161.  Therefore,  what  they  were  paying  was  not 
9-2  years’  purchase  of  a responsibility  extending  out- 
side their  area,  but  for  what  was  left  of  their 
responsibility  when  their  area  had  increased? — ^Yes, 
and  I say  it  was  a very  good  bargain  for  the  districts 
as  they  were  left. 

18.162.  On  the  face  of  it?— Yes;  it  was  always 
subject  to  that  extension. 

18.163.  (Chairman) : Are  you  acquainted  with  any 
other  arrangements  in  Scotland  of  the  same  kind? — ■ 
There  is  one  at  Edinburgh,  but  I am  not  quite  sure 
of  the  date. 

18.164.  You  are  building  now  a road  from  Glasgow 
to  Edinburgh? — ^Yes. 

18.165.  Is  there  any  arrangement  by  Which  Glasgow 
or  Edinburgh  contributes  to  the  co,st  of  that  road? — 
Yes. 

18.166.  Towards  the  cost  of  construction  ? — ^Ye,s. 

18.167.  How  is  that  arranged? — Gla,9gow  is  paying 
£275,000  towards  the  cost  and  Edinburgh  £100,000. 

18.168.  That  is  the  actual  cost  of  the  road? — No, 
that  is  the  cost  to  these  two  cities. 

18.169.  Of  the  construction? — No.  The  total  cost 
of  constructing  this  new  road,  so  far  as  it  is  situate 
outside  the  two  cities,  is  estimated  at  £1,900,000.  A 
section  of  the  road  is  in  Glasgow  itself,  in  the  city, 
and  to  th'at  we  are  contributing  50  per  cent.,  and 
Gla.sgow  is  responsible  for  50  per  cent.,  and  the  same 
applies  to  Edinburgh.  Where  it  leaves  the  city 
boundaries  we  pay  75  per  cent.,  Glasgow  pay  £276.000, 
Edinburgh  pay  £100,000,  and  Lanarkshire,  County 
Council  pay  £100,000  too.  Those  contributions  are 
to  works  entirely  outside  the  cities  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow. 

18.170.  In  the  County  of  Lanark? — No,  in  the 
Counties  of  Lanark,  Linlithgow  and  Midlothian. 

18.171.  (Col.  WilUams):  Do  those  last  two 

Counties  pay  something  towards  it? — No. 

18.172.  Nothing  at  all?— No. 

18.173.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  Does  Lanark? — Lanark 
pays  £100,000. 

18.174.  (Chairman)  : Tholt  is  the  way  that  road  is 
going  to  be  constructed,  and  I see  from  the  map  in 
your  last  Annual  Report  that  certain  bits  are  already 
constructed;  there  are  widenings? — There  is  nothing 
done  yet,  my  Lord. 

18.175.  When  this  road  is  made,  who  is  going  to 
keep  it  up? — The  County  Councils  who  are  now 
responsible  for  the  road  in  the  particular  area. 


18.176.  That  is  to  say,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  so 
far  as  it  is  in  their  area? — Yes. 

18.177.  And  the  County  Councils  so  far  as  it  is  in 
their  administrative  areas? — Yes. 

18.178.  Will  there  be  any  contributions  from  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow?— Noi.  There  will  be  the  usual 
contribution,  of  coume,  from  the  Road  Fund,  because 
it  will  be  a first-class  road. 

18.179.  From  the  Ministry  of  Transport — the 
national  Fund? — ^Yes. 

18.180.  But  tlier-e  will  be  none  from  the  City 
funds? — No,  not  for  maintenance. 

18.181.  Only  for  capital  expenditure? — ^Yes. 

18.182.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : May  I ask  for  some 
information  in  addition  to  what  Sir  Henry  was  good 
enough  to  say  he  would  send  us? — You  have  referred 
in  previous  parts  of  your  evidence  to  what  you  called 
super-roads.  Have  you  in  your  mind,  or  anywhere, 
any  idea  of  what  such  roads  would  be,  what  the 
mileage  would  be  in  the  country,  and  what  they  would 
cost  ? — Yes. 

18.183.  If  you  could  give  us  a figure  of  that  kind 
it  might  be  of  assistance  to  us  if  we  were  considering 
some  re-classification  of  roads? — Yes.  We  went  into 
it  at  some  length  in  the  early  days  of  classification, 
and  I think  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  something 
rather  under  10,000  miles  would  comprehend  what 
might  be  called  the  most  important  roads  of  the 
counti-y;  that  would  be  such  roads  as  the  road  from 
Land’s  End  to  John  O’Groats;  the  London-Dovcr 
road;  and  the  Bath  road— the  main  trunk  roads 
through  the  country.  II  should  think  that  one  could 
improve  those  roads,  enlarge  them,  reconstruct 
the  bridges,  and  make  them  good  enough  for  all  the 
traffic  that  one  has  a right  to  expect  upon  them  at 
a cost  of  about  £5,000  a mile— something  like  that 
taken  as  an  average. 

18.184.  You  could  perhaps,  when  you  give  us  some 
figures,  give  us  what  the  mileage  would  be? — It  all 
depends  how  you  take  them  out.  Two  people  going 
over  a map  might  do  it  quite  differently. 

18.185.  I do  not  want  the  exact  mileage? — Take 
10,000  miles. 

18. 186.  Then  the  maintenance  of  them  would  bo 
more  or  less  on  the  .scale  of  the  present  maintenance? 

• — 'Yes.  If  they  wei’e  once  well  constructed  I sihould 
expect  the  cost  to  be  even  less  than  it  is  to-day — 
considerably  less. 

18.187.  (Col.  William.'t) : Even  accounting  for 

widenings  and  additions? — Yes.  I am  assuming  now 
that  the  whole  thing  was  done,  and  with  a reason- 
ably permanent  surface  put  upon  them  I should  be 
very  much  surprised  if  the  cost  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  enlarged  roads  were  not  lees  than  the  present 
cost. 

18.188.  In  other  words,  what  that  rather  leads  you 
to  is  this,  that  a general  policy  of  borrowing  and 
expending  lai'ge  sums  on  reconstruction  might  be  a 
financial  economy  in  the  finish? — ^IVell,  yee.  1 think 
I could  give  you  an  instance  of  that.  I will  give  you 
the  case  of  the  County  of  Berkshire.  They  were  wise 
in  their  generation,  as  it  turned  out.  In  the  days 
of  the  Road  Board,  and  before  the  war,  they  entered 
upon  a big  scheme  of  reconstruction.  They  took  all 
the  money  they  could  get  from  the  Road  Board  to  help 
them,  and  they  borrowed  the  balance.  The  result  is 
that  their  roads  are  quite  good,  and  their  rates  are 
lower  to-day  than  they  were  in  1914. 

18.189.  Then  they  suffered  some  disadvantage,  did 
they  not,  as  they  did  in  Lancashire,  because  they 
did  not  get  paid  in  respect  of  that  expenditure,  but 
you  considered  a grant  for  classification? — No,  not 
like  Lancashire  at  all,  because  they  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  what  money  was  coming  from  the  Road 
Board,  and  had  very  liberal  assistance  toward.?  the 
cost  of  that  work  at  that  time.  Lancashire  was  dif- 
ferent. Lancashire  had  incurred  expenditure  by 
loan,  and  that  was  a charge  upon  the  County  itself, 
whereas  Berkshire  had  carried  out  their  improve- 
ments with  very  substantial  grants  from  Government 
funds. 
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18.190.  That  was  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Lancashire? — Oh,  no.  Lancashire  has  no  disadvan- 
tage at  all. 

18.191.  The  danger  that  the  Local  Authority  would 
have  in  going  in  for  a policy  of  that  kind  is  that 
they  might  possibly  exclude  thoinselves  from  parti- 
cipation in  subsequent  grants  P — Pioneers  always 
suffer— that  is  what  you  mean? 

18,192-9.  (Mr.  Pritcluird)  : I do  not  know  whether 
the  figures  are  available,  but  would  it  be  possible  for 
you  to  give  us  the  figures  of  the  amount  contributed 
to  the  Road  Fund  from  the  County  Boroughs  and 
the  Administrative  Counties  respectively,  and  tbe 
amount  contributed  from  the  Road  Fund  to  the 
County  Boroughs  and  Administrative  Counties 
respectively? — I have  not  got  accurate  figures  here; 
some  of  the  money  reaches  us  via  the  Post  Office,  but 
I could  give  you  .something  very  approximate.  I 
should  prefer  to  send  you  the  figures  after  I have 
made  an  examination  of  the  information  at  my 
disposal.* 

18.200.  (Chairman):  Have  you  got  those  figures? 

■ — I have  promised  Mr.  Pritchard  the  best  figures  I 
can  get  relating  to  the  amounts  collected  in  County 
Boroughs  and  Administrative  Counties. 

18.201.  You  said  just  now  that  a certain  amount 
was  collected  through  the  Post  Office? — ^Tihat  is  so. 

18,202-.S.  They  simply  send  you  a cheque  for  the 
sum? — Yes,  they  pass  it  through.  After  a veliicle 
liais  been  registered  by  the  County  Connciil  or  County 
Borough  Council  in  whose  area  its  owner  resides,  it 
is  open  to  the  owner  to  renew  his  licence  at  certain 
authorised  Post  Offices  withiui  the  area  of  the  par- 
ticular Council.  Each  authorised  Post  Office  advises 
the  County  or  Connty  Borough  Council  within,  whose 
area  it  is  .situated  o/f  the  in,divklual  licences  issued 

* According  to  the  returns  fnrni.shnd  by  Licensing  Authorities 
(which  include  amounts  collected  at  Post  Offices)  the  gross 
revenue  from  motor  taxation  collected  in  Admini.strative  Counties 
.and  in  County  Boroughs  in  Fngland  and  Wales  during-1 923-24  was 
as  follows ; 

£ 

Collected  in  Administrative  Counties 9,554,397 

Collected  in  County  Boroughs .3,819,889 

(The  foregoing  figures  show  the  Lace  value  of  licences  in 
respect  of  pre— 1913  engines,  and  cannot  he  precisely  reconciled 
with  the  published  returns  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  since 
they  are  subject  to  deductions  on  account  of  rebates  .and  to  slight 
variations). 

The  amount  of  the  grants  made  from  the  Bead  Fund  during 
the  last  two  financial  year.s  in  aid  of  expenditure  in  Administrative 
Oomities  and  in  Coiruty  Boroughs  respectively  was  as  follows; 

1922^23.  192.3-24. 

£ £ 

Administrative  Counties  8,719,616  9,901,463 

Comity  Boroughs  2,208  666  2,388,208 

H.P.M. 


and  the  amounts  collected  for  them  from  the  regis- 
tered residents  O'f  their  respective  areas.  The  money 
is  accounted  for  to  the  General  Post  Office,  but  the 
registers  of  renewals,  etc.,  are  kept  by  the  Local 
Licensing  Authoritios,  duplicate  returns  being  sent 
in. 

18,204.  (Sir  William.  Middlehrooh)  :With  regard  to 
Berlffihiro,  you  told  us  that  they  went  in  for  a .scheme 
of  reconstruction  of  the  whole  of  their  roads? — Yes. 

18,206.  Theji  obtained  a grant  from  the  Road 
Board? — Yes. 

18.206.  Did  they  provide  the  balance  by  loan? — 
Yes. 

18.207.  Not  out  of  revenue? — No,  by  loan. 

18.208.  Then  the  cost  to-day  includes  the  sinking 
fund  of  that  loan? — They  have  practically  paid  off 
tile  loans.  They  provided  the  money  they  had  to 
raise  (by  loan  for  a sihort  period.  They  have  paid  off 
their  loans  and  now  they  have  got  the  roads  at  less 
cost  to  the  ratepayers  than  almost  any  other  County. 
I can  give  you  the  figures  if  they  are  of  any  interest? 

18.209.  (Col.  Williams) : They  would  he  of  interest 
to  a good  many  Authorities,  because  it  is  a policy 
which  might  very  well  he  adopted? — But  it  would  not 
necessarily  .apply  to-day.  Berlishire  were  wise,  as  it 
turned  out,  in  taking  advantage  of  very  low  costs  for 
material  and  labour. 

18.210.  It  might  be  wise  in  ten  years’  time? — In 
1913-14  the  cost  to  the  ratepayers  of  Berkshire  for 
the  mainten.ance  of  their  main  roads  was  16|d.  in  the 
£,  .and  .in  the  year  1923-24  the  e,stimated  cost  is 
16.75d. — ^Is.  4Jd.  as  against  Is.  3Jd. 

18.211.  (B'lr.  Lloyd) : And  the  roads  are  still  main- 
tained?— Yes,  and  miaintained  very  well. 

18.212.  (Col.  Williams) : Of  course,  they  have  the 
50  iier  Cent,  grant? — Oh,  yes. 

18.213.  (Chairman) : There  is  a considerable  in- 
crease in  the  whole  cost,  because  the  grant  covers  a 
large  pai-t  of  it? — ^An  increase  in  cost,  yes,  because 
Ibey  get  the  grants  from  us  now,  but  that  increase  is 
only  equal  to  the  decr6.a.sed  purchasing  value  of 
money. 

18.214.  And  therefore  they  remain  at  the  same 
cost  as  before,  .and  they  get  the  same  rate? — They 
get  a reduction,  because  if  they  lha.d  not  been  wi.se 
and  spent  tbe  money  in  these  days  when  material  and 
labour  were  cheap,  they  would  have  bad  their  costs 
verjf  nearly  doubled. 

18,216.  Yes,  because  they  have  laid  in  a good  store 
in  good  times? — Yes. 

(Chairman)  : Thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  your 
evidence.  Sir  Henry. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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THIRTY-FOURTH  DAY, 
Friday,  30th  May,  1925, 


Pkesent  ; 

The  Eakh  of  ONSLOW,  O.B.E.,  in  tlie  Cliair. 


The  Lord  STRAOHIE,  P.C. 

Lieut.-Gbn.  Sir  GEORGE  MACDONOGH,  K.C.B., 
Iv.C.M.G. 

Sir  lewis  BEARD. 

Hon.  Sib  ARTHUR  MYERS. 


Mr.  E.  J.  Holland,  D.L.,  J.P., 

18,216.  (Chairman) : I think  yon  have  already  dealt 
witli  the  first  seventeen  paragraphs  of  your  nieino- 
I'anduni  on  the  first  occasion  when  the  Coinmi.ssion 
had  the  advantage  of  hearing  you*? — Yes. 

(Olicdrmaii)  : Will  you  now  p.ass  to  ^paragraph  18, 
which  relates  to  higher  education? 


■ 18.  This  is  specially  true  in  regard  to  higher 

education.  In  the  Croydon  extension  case  it  was 
shown  that  the  Surrey  County  Council  had  recently 
established  at  Pui-ley  (in  the  area  proposed  to  be 
added  to  Croydon)  a boji-s’  secondary  school  and 
technical  institute,  and  at  Wliyteleafe  (on  the 
border  of  the  area)  a girls’  secondary  school,  both 
of  which  were  intended  to  serve  both  the  populous 
centres  to  be  taken  away  by  Croydon  and  the 
scattered  rural  population  in  the  south-eastern 
section  of  the  County,  which  has  excellent  road  and 
rail  facilities  to  those  centres.  The  effect  of  the 
Borough  extension  would  have  been  to  derange 
entirely  the  educational  facilities  in  that  section  of 
the  County,  as  the  County  Council  would  neither 
have  as  convenient  a site  nor  a sufficient  population 
to  justify  the  erection  of  other  secondary  schools  to 
replace  those  lost.  The  only  alternative  would  have 
been  to  enter  into  agreement  -with  the  County 
Borou^i  to  take  over  the  whole  of  the  secondary 
education  of  that  section  of  the  County,  which  is  not 
a position  that  a County  Council  appreciates  or 
should  be  placed  in  as  a result  of  the  ambition  for 
aggrandisement  of  a neighbouring  Authority. 

Again,  in  the  Wimbledon  case  it  was  shown  that 
the  creation  of  Wimbledon  as  a County  Borough 
would  nece.s.sitate  agreements  between  the  County 
Council  and  the  County  Borough  regulating  the 
joint  provision  of  higher  education  for  the  Borough 
and  the  adjoining  County  Districts.  Counsel  for  the 
County  Council  contended  that  this  amounted  to  a 
divorce  and  re-marriage,  which  was  not  a result 
within  the  meaning  of  the  W'ord  “ desirable  ” in 
section  54  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888. 

19.  The  practical  result  of  County  Borough 
creations  or  extensions  is,  therefore,  that,  while  the 
County  Borough  has  secured  a severance  (“  divorce”) 
from  the  County  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  an 
autonomous  independent  Authority,  it  is  forced  for 
reasons  of  efficiency  and  economy  to  enter  into 
binding  contracts  (“  re-marriage  ”)' with  the  Council 
of  the  County  from  wdiich  it  has  been  separated  *for 
special  purposes  which  are  afterwards  made  the 
grounds  for  further  extension.  This  process  can  be 
repeated  ad  infinitum,  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
County  Boroughs  on  its  border  the  more  rapid 
becomes  the  County  attrition. 

20.  The  development  of  the  County  Borough 
system  would  seriou.sly  affect  the  Home  County 


* See  IV,  852. 


Mr.  W.  R.  BUCHANAN  RIDDELL. 
Mr.  E.  HONORATUS  LLOYD,  K.C. 
Mr.  harry  G.  PRITCHARD. 

Mr.  E.  R.  TURTON,  M.P. 


Mr.  MICHAEL  HESELTINE,  C.B.  (Secretary). 

Mr.  J.  A.LAWTHER,  M.B.E,  (4ssisfa■^^^  Secretary). 

recalled  and  further  examined. 

Councils  in  their  administration  of  the  very  impor- 
tant service  of  County  main  and  assisted  roads  and 
County  bridges.  The  figuies  in  paragraph  11  rela- 
ting to  Surrey  show  how  large  a proportion  w'ould 
be  left  for  the  County  to  maintain  with  a greatly 
reduced  rateable  value.  In  effect,  the  County 
Borough  areas  would  escape  the  present  liability  of 
contributing  to  the  upkeep  of  the  roads  in  the  rural 
areas  of  the  County  which  are  available  for,  and 
largely  used  by,  the  ratepayers  of  the  Boroughs, 
both  for  business  and  pleasure,  and  incidentally  the 
whole  fabric  of  main  road  administration,  which  hag 
been  built  up  after  many  years  of  experience  and 
at  great  expense,  would  be  destroyed. 

The  large  majority  of  the  main  roads  in  the  Home 
Counties  radiate  from  London  through  the  surround- 
ing suburban  districts,  and  the  Home  Counties  will 
always  be  passage  Counties  from  London  and  these 
urban  areas  to  the  sea-coast  or  other  centres  of  popu- 
lation. The  standard  of  upkeep  of  the  roads  and 
bridges  mu.st,  therefore,  be  maintained,  for  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  London  and  the  new  County 
Boroughs,  by  the  reduced  rural  Counties  with 
greatly  diminished  rateable  value  to  meet  the  cost. 

21.  The  cost  of  main  roads  and  bridges  is  the 
most  rapidly  increasing  of  all  the  County  services. 
The  following  figures  for  Surrey  are  probably  typical 
of  all  the  Home  Counties:  — 


— 

1890. 

1914. 

1923. 

1924 
1 (Esti- 
mate). 

Gross  cost  of  main- 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

tenanoe  ... 

40,907 

130,975 

351,825 

*567,100 

County  rate  required 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

to  meet  net  cost ... 

ti 

4-48 

10-323 

11-727 

(Later  figures  are  given  in  Appendix  LXXXVII,  page  1126.) 


It  is  computed  on  the  highways  estimates  for  the 
current  financial  year  that  the  loss  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Area  of  the  County  of  Surrey  would 
impose  upon  the  remaining  County  area  an  imme- 
diate additional  liability,  in  respect  of  net  highway 
reexuirements  to  be  met  out  of  County  rate,  equiva- 
lent to  a 77  per  cent,  increase  in  the  County  highway 
rate  on  the  reduced  area. 

22.  The  seriousness  of  this  road  question  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  modern  I'equirements  for  new 
arterial  roads,  with  resulting  new  or  widened  County 
bridges,  which  are  being  so  largely  developed  in  the 
Home  Counties. 


* This  docs  not  include  the  e.stimated  expenditure  on  new 
arteriiil  roads  .smounting  to  £557,500. 

t The  cost  was  practically  met  by  Exchequer  contributions. 

4 C 2 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 


SO  May,  1924,]  Mv.  E.  J.  Homand,  D.L.,  J.P.  (Countt  CottnciijS  Association).  [Gontirmed. 


As  a general  rule  in  tlie  time  of  horsedrawn  traffic, 
HiKlrvv.oy  Oistriots  were  of  sufficient  extent  to  cover 
an  ordinary  day’s  jonmey  by  carriage,  so  that  rate- 
payers paid  for  the  maintenance  of  roads  which  they 
themselves  used;  now,  with  the  unlimited  sphere  of 
action  of  motor  vehicles,  it  is  more  than  ever  essen- 
tial thiit  these  districts  shonld  not  he  restricted  to 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  County  Borough.  On  the 
contra7-y  they  should  cover  as  wide  an  area  as  possible 
and  he  controlled  by  a Central  Authority  which  can 
levy  the  cost  of  upkeep  equally  over  as  large  a num- 
ber of  the  users  as  is  consistent  with  an  equitable 
administration  of  this  common  service.  For  this 
pui'pose  the  existing  unit  of  the  County  is  an  estab- 
lished area  which  is  none  too  large,  and,  it  certainly 
should  not  he  reduced  by  the  loss  of  the  communities 
which  provide  the  greater  proportion  of  the  road 
users.  i 

23.  The  increasing  requirements  of  road  tran.sport 
in  the  Home  Counties  render  it  probable  that  this 
increasingly  high  standard  of  maintenance  must  he 
continued  for  many  years  to  come,  certainly  for  a 
longer  period  than  the  compensation  calculated  under 
the  Adjustments  Act  of  1913,  at  a maximum  of  16 
years’  purchase,  would  he  adequate  to  cover,  and  it 
is  more  than  doubtful  whether  there  can  be  any  com- 
pensating gain  on  other  County  seiwices,  seeing  that 
the  loss  of  the  richest  rateable  districts  of  the  County 
(which  in  the  Home  Counties  would  be  on  a large 
scale),  even  when  accompanied  by  a relief  from  their 
liabilities,  imposes  a proportionately  heavier  burden 
upon  the  reduced  and  poorer  County  area,  which,  in 
itself,  would  also  be  a matter  for  compensation. 

24.  This  is  specially  true  in  regard  to  education, 
for  the  following  reasons ; — In  higher  education  the 
rich  Boroughs  and  Urh.an  Districts  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Area  assist  the  County  in  their  own  districts 
by  exei'cising  to  the  full  extent  their  concurrent 
powers  of  rating  under  section  70  (2)  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act,  1921,  and/or  by  consenting  to  the  County 
Co7iucil  levying  a differential  rate  over  their  dis- 
tricts under  section  122  (1)  (a)  of  that  Act  to  meet 
any  special  expenses  in  respect  of  higher  education 
incurred  by  the  County  Council  for  the  benefit  of 
those  districts. 

In  elementary  education,  the  three  Boroughs  form- 
ing the  lai’ger  portion  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Area  of  Surrey  are  separate  Elementai'y  Education 
Authorities,  so  that  their  complete  detachment  from 
the  ^ County  would  not  relieve  the  latter  of  any 
liability  in  respect  of  elementary  education.  Again, 
the  cost  of  maintenance  per  child  in  the  large  town 
schools  is  admittedly  lower  than  in  the  small  rural 
schools,  so  that  the  loss  of  the  former  is  a relief  from 
the  less  onerous  part  of  thel  County  org.anisation  at 
the  expeu.se  of  the  latter,  which,  if  the  same  standard 
is  to  be  m.aintained,  must  be  run  at  a relatively  higher 
cost  per  child  than  hitherto  prevailed  over  the  whole 
County. 

Inasmuch  as  main  roads  and  education  form  the 
groat  hulk  of  County  cixpeuditiire  at  the  present 
time,  and  will  both  increase  in  the  future,  it  seems 
deal-  that  there  can  be  no  gain  on  the  roundabouts 
which  will  compensate  for  the  loss  on  the  swings. 

25.  lUu'thermore,  the  residential  suburban  areas 
of  the  Home  Counties,  especially  of  Surrey,  have  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  type  of  pro- 
pert.v  whidi  is  rateahly  unpi'ofitable,  and  have  little 
or  no  agricultural  land.  They  therefore  provide  a 
higher  rateable  v.alue  per  head  than  the  rural  areas 
of  tlio  County.  The  aver.age  County  rate  assessable 
value  per  head  of  population  in  the  Boroughs  and 
Urban  Districts  of  Surrey  was,  in  1922,  over  £8  10s., 
while  in  the  Rural  Districts  it  was  £7  6s.  8d.,  and 
this  dillorenco  will  ho  further  accentuated  by  the 
operation  of  tiic  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1923.  ' Con- 
se(|ucntly  tlio  loss  to  the  County  Authorities  of  these 
piofitahlv  rated  areas  would  outweigh  any  relief  ob- 
tained in  respect  of  the  services  rendered  iii  those 
areas. 


18.217.  (Chairman) : Have  you  any  further  points 
or  any  further  elaboration  which  you  wish  to  make  on 
paragraph  18,  with  regard  to  the  Croydon  and 
Wimbledon  cases? — I do  not  think  I have  any  further- 
point  beyond  what  is  made  in  paragraphs  18  and  19. 
It  seems  rather  absurd  to  take  -away  our  secondary 
.school,  you  see,  in  the  case  of  Croydon,  so  that  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  send  our  pupils  into 
Croydon,  or  to  build  another  school  further  down  the 
line,  wlhich  might  he  taken  in  on  a future  extension. 

18.218.  (Mr.  Priiclinrd) : I suppose  those  are 

matters  which  a tribunal  properly  constituted  would 
take  into  account? — Oh,  yes,  I hope  they  would  take 
them  into  account. 

(Mr.  PrltcJiard)  : And  I have  no  doubt  that  if  you 
were  there  you  would  see  th.at  it  was  done? 

18.219.  (Olw.irmrm)  : It  woirld  not  he  wdrolly  neces- 
sary, would  it,  to  take  aw.ay  from  the  County  Council 
these  schools?  I me.an,  it  is  within  your  knowledge 
that  many  Coirnty  Councils  have  their  higher  and 
.secondary  .schools  in  County  Boroughs? — I think,  my 
Lord,  that  point  was  put  la.st  time.  The  effect  is  to 
take  the  school,  because  you  have  taken  practically 
the  whole  area  that  is  covered  by  the  school — you  loss 
the  pupils,  and  therefore  you  lose  the  school.  If  the 
.school  were  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  district,  of  course  it  would  be  po.ssible 
for  the  County  Council  to  make  arrangements  with 
the  County  Borough  Council  afterwards.  The  point 
is  much  better  illustrated,  if  I may  saj^  so,  by  the 
case  of  Wimbledon  than  it  would  be  by  the  ca.se  of 
Croydon.  There  you  would  simply  make  a County 
Borough,  and  then  the  County  Borough  Council 
would  immediiitely  have  to  enter  into  arrangements 
with  us  as  to  higher  education.  You  would  have  what 
has  been  called  a divorce  and  re-marriage. 

18.220.  (Mr.  Pritchard) ; Do  you  know  whether  you 
now  make  arrangements  for  any  pupils  from  the 
County  to  go  to  the  Croydon  seeondai-y  schools? — 
I think  not.  With  regard  to  elementary  schools,  we 
have  arrangements. 

18.221.  I am  speaking  of  seoond.ary  schools? — No, 
I think  not. 

18.222.  Do  you  know  whether  any  children  from 
the  County  go  to  the  Croydon  secondary  schools? — 
I think  not.  We  have  a large  girls’  school  at 
Wallington,  which  is  to  be  enlarged;  that  is  on  the 
borders  of  Croydon,  as  you  know,  and  we  have  this 
boys’  school  at  Burley  and  the  girls’  school  at  Wliyte- 
leafe;  so  that  I think  our  provision  for  secondary 
education  is  fairly  complete  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Croydon.  On  the  other  side  of  Croydon,  of  course, 
would  he  London. 

18.223.  (Chairman) : Then  in  paragraph  19  you 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  alteration  of  areas  moves 
in  a vicious  circle,  and  that  the  more  rapid  the  pro- 
cess of  County  attrition,  the  greater  become  the 
grounds  for  the  Boroughs  to  ask  for  further 
extension? — Yes;  .and  the  argument  rather  is  this, 
that  if  you  create  a County  Borough,  it  should  be 
an  entity  for  the  purposes  of  local  government 
admiuistr.ation,  and  should  not  ho  dependent  upon 
another  Authority.  It  does  not  seem  to  he  a par- 
ticularly sensible  thing  to  do,  to  grant  independence 
it  there  is  not  real  autonomy.  It  is  autonomy  merely 
in  name,  if  they  have  to  make  agreements  with  the 
County  Councils  afterwards  for  certain  services. 

18.224.  You  say  that  leads  to  further  demands  for 
extension  so  as  to  secure  that  autonomy? — Quite  so. 

(Chairman) : Then  may  we  pass  to  xiaragrapli  20, 
which  deals  with  the  question  of  main  roads,  about 
which  we  have  heard  a great  deal  from  various  other 
witnesses. 

18.225.  (Lord  Strnch  ie) : I should  like  to  know 
whether,  in  your  view,  it  is  desirable  or  not  that 
the  main  roads  or  classified  roads  should  he  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  nation,, and  at  no  local 
expense  ,at  all?  ‘Wliat  is  your  view  as  to  that?— 
T should  think  not. 

18.226.  You  ore  opposed  to  that.?’ — ^I  am  opposed 
to  that,  because  T think  it  would  have  the  effect, 
without  any  question,  of  destroying  local  government. 
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18.227.  Tlieii  would  you  have  equal  objection  to  such 
a large  increase  as  the  Treasury  paying  75  per  cent, 
and  the  Local  Authority  25  per  cent,  of  the  cost?-- 
A'es,  I think  that  would  bo  almost  as  bad. 

18.228.  You  have  no  objection  to  the  expense  falling 
on  the  County,  as  at  present? — No,  I think  it  is  very 
fairly  distributed  at  the  present  time  by  the  50  per 
cent,  grant  towards  the  cost  of  Class  1.  roads. 

18.229.  If  the  roads  were  made  national,  as  regards 
classified  roads,  there  would  be  no  expeiLso  on  the 
local  rates;  but  you  think  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  a heavy  charge  on  the  local  rates,  although  appai- 
ently  here  your  expenditure  on  the  roads  is  growing 
enormously? — Yes,  that  lis  so. 

18.230.  All  the  same,  you  see  no  objection  to  that? 
— I think  it  is  almost  as  broad  as  it  is  long. 

18.231.  Surely  in  one  case  it  falls  entirely  on 
realtv,  a.nd  in  the  other  case  it  falls  both  on  person- 
alty and  realty?— It  is  the  same  person,  anyhow. 

18.232.  No,  they  may  be  entirely  different  people. 
A rich  man  may  be  living  in  Surrey  with  a small 
estate  worth  a few  hundreds  a year,  -and  he  makes 
£20,000  a year  in  the  City  of  London,  out  of  which 
he  pays  nothing  to  keep  up  the  roads  in  Suriey.  I 
understand  that  you  quite  approve  of  that?  I think 
that  it  is  better  in  the  interests  of  everyone,  as  long 
as  you  have  a County  area,  that  the  County  Council 
should  look  after  the  roads. 

18.233.  Your  answer  is  that  you  do  not  mind  the 
latopayers  being  burdened  in  this  way?  I have 
never  heard  any  substantial  objection  to  the  rate- 
pa,yer  paying  that  proportion. 

(Lord  Stnvcliie):  In  Surrey  you  do  not  mind? 

18.234.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : There  is  a pretty  heavy 
burden  on  the  main  roads  in  Surrey,  is  there  not?— 
Yes,  the  main  roads  in  Surrey  are  a very  heavy 
burden. 

18.235.  It  is  a large  expenditure,  because  ot  tlie 
considerable  number  of  roads  going  out  of  London, 
and  so  on?— Yes;  that  applies  to  all  the  Home 
Counties,  and  it  applies  in  a certain  degiree  to  any 
main  roads  going  outside  any  large  centre  of  po,pu- 

lation.  ■ ■ t 

18.236.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Your  main  point 
is  that  the  County  Oounoil  should  take  over  the  con- 
trol of  the  highways  and  maintain  them? — I believe 
that  to  -be  the  -better  course. 

18,2;i7.  Supposing  that  were  the  case,  why  do  you 
object  to  tlie  increase  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
grant  to  75  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  first  class  roa^  P 
—1  have  no  reason  for  saying  that  ive  should  object 
to  the  increase  to  76  per  cent.,  except  that  the  largei 
the  increase,  the  larger  the  proportion  provided  by 
the  Government,  so  much  greater  is  the  control  that 
the  Government' or  the  Ministei-  of  Transport  might 


exorcise. 

18  238.  So  that  you  would  like  the  present  50  per 
cent,  to  be  reduced? — No.  Of  course,  one 

a.rgue  that  from  my  observations,  but  I think  that 
it  does  represent  a kind ' of  arrangement  -which  is 
satisfactory  to  both  .sides. 

18  239.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : 50  per  cent,  is  tlie^  pro- 
portion recommended  by  the  Kempo  Committee, 
which  went  into  the  whole  thing,  for  these  sei-vices; 
that  Committee  had  representatives  on  it,  not  only 
of  the  Local  Authorities,  but  of  the  Governnieiit  .De- 
partments, and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
50  per  cent,  on  the  whole  wns  a reasonable  figure  to 
„ive— thev  came  to  that  conclusion  after  a long  dis- 


cussion?— Yes. 

18,240.  And  the  only  departure  from  the  oO  per 
cent,  at  the  present  time,  if  I remember  rightly,  is 
for  the  service  of  provision  of  treatment  for  venerea, 
diseases?— Yes;  that  is  a 75  per  cent,  grant. 

IS  241.  And  that  75  per  cent,  was  given  because  ol 
the  national  nigency  of  the  problem  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war?— It  was  an  after-war  problem 
largely. 

IS  242.  Would  your  objection  to  tbe  75  per  cent, 
apply  with  equal  force  if  that  75  per  cent  were  con- 
fined to  a comparatively  minor  portion  of  the  main 


roads,  which  might  be  classified  as  roads  of  national 
importance?  Supposing,  for  example,  that  we  take 
the  Great  North  Hoad,  which  lias  been  referred  to  in 
the  evidence,  or  one  or  two  roads  of  that  kind  say, 
the  London  and  Bath  .Hoad — and  sa.y  that  those  loads 
were  to  bo  regarded  as  roads  of  national  importance, 
and  should  receive  an  additional  grant  on  that 
ground? — .should  say  there  woiikl  be  no  objection, 
on  exceptional  grounds,  but  I should  'be  very  sorry, 
if  I may  say  so,  to  see  national  control  of  the  roads. 

18,24H  (iS'/r  Arthur  Myers):  You  mean  by 

nati-onal  control,  of  course,  that  thc.v  ivoiild  be 
entirely  controlled  b.y  the  Govermii-eiit?  .But  if  a 
Highways  Board,  as  1 may  call  it,  w'ero  .set  up  by 
the  Government  and  reproseiitatiou  given  to  tlie 
Local  Authorities,  would  the  same  objection  hold 
good?— You  already  have  a County  Highways  Board, 
in  effect? 

18  244.  I mean,  ivith  an  extended  area? — No,  1 
thiifli;  that  it  ivould  add  to  the  complication  to  have 
another  Autliority  called  a Highways  Board,  when 
you  already  have  elected  .'Vutliorities  ready  to  deal 
avitli  the  "work,  aii-d  Autlioritie,s  wliich  have  been 
dealing  with  it  for  a very  long  period. 

19,245.  (Mr.  Turton)  : I suppose,  w^lien  you  talk 
about  national  control,  you  have  in  mind  the  same 
position  as  we  have  to-day  avith  regard  to  telegraphs? 
— I am  .speaking  not  merely  of  national  control;  what 
I had  in  mind  ivas  maiiagemeiit  as  well,  of  course. 

18,24(5.  On  tlie  same  analogy,  I take  it,  as  tele- 
graphs?— That  is  so. 

18.247.  B-epairs  and  maiiitciiance  of  poles,  and  so 
on  ? — Yes. 

18.248.  (Cluiirmam)  : Then  sli.all  wo  pa,ss  on  to 

paragraph  22?— May  I say,  my  Lord,  with  regard  to 
paragraph  21,  that  those  figures  were  prepared  a year 
ago.  1 do  not  attaoli  enormous  importance  to  them, 
but  I have  other  figures  which  I have  handed  in  this 
iiioriiing,  and  should  like  to  submit  to  you. 

18  249.  Do  you  want  those  figures  to  be  substituted 
for  those  already  in  your  memorandum? — Or  added,* 
y.0S — the  comparative  figures  hold  good  with  regard 
to  the  County  rate  raised  to  meet  the  net  cost.  You 
will  .see  in  1914-15,  1922-23,  and  again  in  1923-24,  the 
rate  that  was  actually  raised-  that  was  an  estimate 
for  1924 — we  can  go  now  further  than  that  with  the 
estinnrtcs  for  1924-25.  1 think  the  other  figures  are 

e(|ua.lly  interesting,  ami  probably  more  important 
than  those  I have  given  this  morning. 

18  250.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  On  tho.se  figures,  when 
we  compare  1914-15  with  1924-25,  -we  have  to  allow 
for  the  fall  in  the  value  ot  money?— The  increase  m 
cost  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  luiliie  of  money  ■ 

certainly,  I agree.  ^ , o -v 

18  251.  75  per  cent.,  nr  sometliiiig  like  that? — res. 
1S'2S2.  Wo  bad  some  figures  from  Sir  Henry 
Maybui-y  yosterdayt,  giving  .some  figures  for  the 
whole  of  tiie  enunfry,  aii-d  be  pointed  out  that  when 
the  grant  was  taken  into  consideration — the  new  grant 
froin  the  motor  tax  iiayers,  comparing  the  figures  for 
the  whole  country,  on  the  whole  the  grant  had  met 
the  additional  charge  over  and  above  the  additional 
charge  which  was  due  to  the  fall  in  the  v.ilue  of 
inonev? — Yes. 

18.263.  I think  that  was  his  deduction?  Ion  have 
not  gone  into  that  question? — No,  I have  not 
examined  that  point. J 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : You  will  read  bis  evidence,  no 
doubt? 

18,254.  (Ghairmau)  : 'I’lieii  wo  may  pass  to  p.ara- 
grapli  22.  Yon  .say  boro  that  bigliway  districts 
“ should  cover  as  wide  an  area  as  possible  and  be 
controlled  by  a Central  .-\nibority.”  By  tb.at  yon  do 
not  mean  an  Authority  with  jurisdiction  beyond  the 
Ailniinistrative  County,  ,ss  you  have  already  told  us? 

I tlrink  tliere  is  no  need  to  go  to  a wider  area,  as 

a rule,  tlian  the  County  areas,  but  I quite  agree  with 
the  general  principle  tl'iat  the  important  roads  should 
be  controlled  over  a large  area. 


-n  .s>e  Appendix  LXXXVII,  pane  112(1, 

+ .See  Ministry  of  Transport  (Maybary),  M.  4-11  (V,  lO-'D- 
; The  inoreaso  in  the  rate  levied  in  feurrey  in  19-J4  was  140  per 
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18.255.  AVlien  you  say  IJrat,  taking  a- Comity  where 
there  is  a large  mnnber  of  Comity  Boroughs — not  like 
Surrey,  where  there  is  only  one,  CrojMon — would  you 
suggest  that  the  road  control  should  bo  in  the  hands 
of  the  County  ’Council  itself,  or  that  the  County 
Boroughs  should  also  be  included  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a single  Authority  for  the  geographical 
County  p — I think  it  would  probably  be  bettor  that 
they  should  all  be  included,  and  work  the  main  roads 
as  a common  service. 

18.256.  Each  paying  their  quota? — Ales. 

18.257.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  best  method 
would  be  that  the  County  Boroughs  should  have  a 
share  in  the  maiiageiiieiit,  and  should  also  have  a 
share  in  the  e.'cpenditure  ?~Brobably  it  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  everj'one — ^ — 

18.258.  If  it  could  be  done  over  a wider  area? — I'es, 
over  a wider  area. 

18.259.  And  you  think  as  a general  rule  that  the 
County  areas,  taking  the  square  mileage  of  the 
Counties  as  they  are  at  present,  are  of  sufficient 
size  to  work  as  a road  unit,  so  to  speak  P — Yes. 

18.260.  1 am  not  speaking  of  Counties  such  as 
Rutland,  for  instance,  which  is  very  small,  but  taking 
the  ordinary  County,  as  a rule  that  principle  would 
hold  good?— -Yes,  largely  for  the  reason  that  they 
have  been  doing  it  for  a great  nmnber  of  years — they 
have  their  organisation  adapted  to  it,  and  they  can 
manage  the  highways  with  a large  ainount  of  ex- 
perience behind  them. 

18.261.  (Mr.  Itiddell) : AVould  you  include  in  that 
scheme  the  road,s  which  are  at  present  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  minor  Authorities;  do  you  mean  all  the 
roads  in  the  County  P — 1 do  not  think  it  would  be  all 
the  roads  in  the  County.  Such  an  Authority  would 
deal  with  the  main  roads,  I imagine — I am  assuming 
that  we  are  dealing  with  the  main  roads. 

18.262.  And  you  would  leave  the  minor  Authori- 
ties as  they  are,  with  their  present  powers? — With 
regard  to  the  district  roads,  1 should  leave  the  minor 
Authorities  with  their  present  powers. 

18.263.  Because  it  has  been  suggested  that  gH  the 
loads  should  be  under  one  Authority — you  would  not 
support  that  vimvp— No,  I think  not;  1 am  quite  in 
lavour  of  the  Local  Authorities  .dealing  with  local 
sei  vices,  and  local  roads,  and  so  on,  and  the  central 
Authority,  in  this  case  the  County  Council,  dealing 
with  the  main  roads,  must  be  regarded  as  serving  the 
larger  area. 

18.264.  {Bit  (Jeortje  Macdonoyh)  : Supiiosing  you 
had  such  a system  as  the  Chairman  suggested,  of  the 
County  Boroughs  contributing  to  the  cost  of  the 
roads  in  the  County  area,  how  would  you  settle  the 
quota  as  between  the  County  Borough  and  the 
County  ?—l  realieo,  of  course,  that  that  would  be  a 
most  difficult  problem.  1 would  suggest  that  there 
should  be  an  eijual  rate  for  the  purpose  of  equalisa- 
tion, and  for  the  purpose  of  a common  standard;  but 
it  is  conceivable,  of  course,  that  other  views  might  be 
put  forward,  that  if  the  mileage  of  the  main  roads  in 
tire  areas  of  the  County  Boronglis  was  smaller,  they 
ought  not  to  contribute  more  than  was  covered  by 
their  own  mileage.  I do  not  agree  with  that  view. 

18.265.  (iS'i’r  Lewis  Jleuid) : You  would  contemplate, 

I suppose,  a Joint  Boaid  consisting  of  representatives 
of  these  Authorities  in  certain  proportions? — 1 can 
conceive  it  as  possible.  I think  it  is  quite  worthy  of 
consideration. 

18.266.  1 want  to  see  what  your  view  is,  and  what 
you  have  in  mind  in  making  this  suggestion,  ibccausc, 
of  course,  a great  deal  would  depend  on  how  it  is 
worked  out?  A great  deal — but  the  suggestion  was 
made  to  me. 

18.267.  Perhaps  1 am  putting  too  much  upon  you — 

I do  not  want  to  'do  that,  but  it  you  have  not  ivorkcd 
it  out  in  your  own  mind,  I will  not  ask  any  more 
questions?  If  you  have,  1 should  bo  glu'd  to  know  if 
you  could  give  us  the  a-ssistanoo  of  your  ideas  upon 
that  as  to  how  it  shoukl  bo  worked — in  the  firet  place, 
wliotlier  you  would  hare  a Joint  Board  'on  which  the 
County  Council  and  .the  County  Borough  Councils 
should  be  represented— some  system  of  representation 


similar  to  that  prevailing  in  the  case  of  the  Lancashire 
A.sylums  Board? — Yes.  1 should  think  that  if  the 
pi'inciple  was  accepted,  there  ought  not  to  be 
enornreus  difficulty  in  working  out  a scheme. 

18,208.  Let  me  put  to  you  what  occurs  to  me  to  be 
po.ssibIe?  In  the  first  place,  I do  not  think  there 
ivould  be  much  difficulty  in  working  out  a scheme 
for  a Joint  Board  purely  on  representation;  it  i.s 
ivhcn  we  come  to  the  finance  of  the  scheme  that  the 
difficulty  arises  .f — Yes. 

18.269.  You  know,  do  you  not,  that  in  the  case  of 
these  Asylums  Boards,  the  contributions  of  the  differ- 
ent Authorities  are  based  oii  user,  not  on  rateable 
value? — ^That  is  so. 

18.270.  And  of  course,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
calculation  is  a little  bit  complicated,  and  requires 
skilled  ’assistance  to  do  it,  and  to  work  out  what  the 
user  by  each  Authority  is  of  the  common  asylum, 
and  the  quota  that  the  number  of  patients  shouki 
pay?  But  it  would  be  more  difficult,  would  it  not. 
to  work  out  the  basis  of  contribution  and  user  with 
respect  to  main  roads? — Yes,  I think  it  would  be 
more  difficult. 

18.271.  Almost  impossible?  — Practically  impos- 
sible. 

18,2/2.  The  next  suggestion,  put  forward  ten- 
tatively this  morning,  is  that  mileage  might  be  taken 
as  a basis  ? Some  rou'ds  are  much  ]iiore  expensive  to 
maintain  than  others,  are  they  not? — Of  cou.rse. 

18,273.  And  that  would  be  difficult  to  adjust? — 
Yes. 

18,'274.  Then  ‘we  come  to  what  you  said  ocoiu’s  1o 
you  primarily  as  reasonable — that  is  an  equal  rate 
contribution;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  whole  area 
should  be  rated  on  its  rateable  value  as  it  stands?  — 
Yes. 

18,276.  That  would  involve,  would  it  not,  a very 
considerable  shifting  of  burden  from  the  County 
Councils  to  the  County  Boroughs  in  many  cases  ? — 
Yes.  If  they  were  included  in  a scheme,  that  would 
be  their  objection  to  it — I say  that  at  once. 

18.276.  Would  you  contemplate  a financial  adjust- 
ment?— Probably  that  would  be  necessary. 

18.277.  Only  in  that  case  it  would  be  the  County 
Boroughs  which  would  be  the  claimants — not  the 
County  ? — I think  it  would  probably  be  necessary,  in 
oi'der  to  get  the  scheme  at  work.  If  one  could  begin 
at^  the  beginning,  which  is  impossible  in  all  these 
things,  one  would  rather  see  an  area  taken  for  a 
service  such  as  ’this,  and  rated  equally  for  the  service. 
It  would  be  very  difficult,  of  course,  if  you  are  going 
backwards  and  including  County  Boroughs  in  a 
scheme  of  the  kind  that  has  been  mentioned  to  me. 

18.278.  (Sir  Georye  Macdonoyh) : What  would  you 
do  in  a case  in  wdiioh  a County  Borough  is  in  more 
than  one  geographical  County?  Take  Bristol,  for 
instance,  which,  I think,  is  partly  in  one  County  and 
partly  in  another — the  Counties  of  Somerset  and 
Gloucester?  I 'am  trying  to  get  at  your  suggestion 
as  to  the  quota  for  equalisation  of  rates.? — Yes. 

lS,’2/9.  You  have  Bristol  adjoining  two  Adminis- 
trative Counties,  Somerset  and  Gloucester.  Well, 
uide.ss  the  rates  were  equal  in  Somerset  and 

Gloucester — I do  not  know  ’whether  they  are  or  not 

how  are  you  going  to  have  a common  rate?  Are  you 
going  to  have  the  rate  of  Gloucester,  or  the  rate  of 
Somerset.? — I regard  that  rather  as  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  would  have  to  be  worked  out.  It  is  just 
a problem  which,  I have,  no  doubt,  could  be  met.  If 
you  found  a scheme  feasible  on  those  lines,  I think 
thero_  would  be  no  difficulty  in  working  it  out — ^the 
contribution  would  probably  be  an  agreed  one. 

18,280.  {Chairnum) : Broadly  speaking,  what  you 
suggest,  or  what  is  put  forward,  is  that  there  should 
bo  a general  i ate  throughout  the  geogi’aphical 
County,  with  a differentiation  in  favour  of  the  County 
Boroughs?— If  you  are  going  to  make  it  retrospec- 
tive. What  I h.ul  in  my  mind,  my  Lord,  was  this, 
that  a great  deal  of  the  objection  to  the  formation 
of  new  County  Boroughs  would  go  at  once,  if  the 
County  Boroughs,  when  formed,  were  not  absolutely 
severed  from  tho  Counties  for  the  purposes  of  main 
loads.  I was  looking  at  it  for  the  future,  rather 
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ttaii  retrospectiyely,  as  it  has  been  put  to  me  this 
morning.  Yon  might  take  it  retrospectively,  ami 
include  County  Boroughs  which  are  already,  formed ; 
but  1 was  looking  forward  rather— in  my  view  of  the 
matter  a great  deal  of  the  objection  of  the  County 
Councils  must  cease  at  once  if  the  areas  that  are 
carved  out  of  the  Counties  were  still  part  of  the 
County  for  certain  services,  such  as  higher  education, 
main  roads,  and  institutions,  though  they  would 
manage  their  own  local  affairs  entirely. 

18.281.  For  future  extensions  only? — I am  speak- 
ing of  future  extensions  only. 

18.282.  And  creations? — And  future  formations. 

18.283.  But  you  are  not  necessarily  speaking 
retrospectively  ? — ^No.  I had  not  contemplated  that 
before,  but  it  has  been  put  to  me  this  morning  that 
it  might  be  retrospective. 

18.284.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Would  it  be  possible 

to  introduce  this  new  class  of  hybrid  Boroughs  with- 
out making  a scheme  which  would  cover  the  Vhole 
County  as  it  exists  at  present? — Probably  not,  but  if 
I may  say  so,  the  principal  object  in  view  would  be 
the  same  in  each  case. 

18,286.  Of  course,  we  all  recognise  the  very  cardinal 
importance  of  this  question  of  main  roads,  and  tho 
whole  relation  of  it  to  the  question  of  Counties  and 
County  Boroughs;  and  I was  wondering  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  confine  any  subh  system  as  you 
suggest  to  new  oases — I am  afraid  it  would  not? 

Not  without  retrospective  review  as  well-^I  think  not. 

18.286.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Would  this  pro- 
posal affect  all  main  roads,  or  would  you  get  rid 
of  the  term  “main  roads,”  as  Sir  Henry  Maybury 
suggested  yesterday,  and  deal  with  classified  and 
unclassified  roads? — I have  no  doubt  that  eventually 
the  term  “ main  roads  ” will  disappear,  and  we  shall 
deal  with  classified  roads. 

18.287.  {Chairman)  ■.  It  is  rather  a misnomer  now? 
— Yes;  it  is  confusing. 

18.288.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  Still,  even  so,  we  must 
contemplate,  must  we  not,  a class  of  road  which  is 
maintained  by  the  County  Council,  and  is  administered 
by  the  County  Council,  and  to  whicli  they  contribute 
one  half,  or  at  any  rate  a large  proportion,  of  the 
cost? — Yes. 

18.289.  So  that  whatever  they  are  called,  whether 
main  roads  or  not,  that  typo  of  road  and  that  type 
of  administration  would  be  with  us  still? — Clearly 
you  would  have  to  specify  or  define  the  type  of  road 
to  which  this  arrangemont  should  apply. 

18.290.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh)  : I think  in  para- 
graph 54  of  your  memorandum  to  the  Ullswater 
Commission  you  said  that  the  traffic  area  would  only 
be  limited  by  the  sea  coast*?— Yes,  the  Traffic 
Authority. 

18.291.  That  applies  merely  to  control,  not  to 
maintenance? — To  traffic  control.  London  suggested 
to  us  that  they  should  be  the  Traffic  Authority  within 
an  area  that  certainly  w'aa  not  smaller  tha-ii  the 
Metropolitan  Police  District,  and  might  bo  consider- 
ably larger,  for  the  purpose  of  traffic  control. 

18.292.  (Mr.  Turton) : Also,  I think  you  told  that 
Commission  that  you  took  a wider  view  with  regard 
to  town  planning? — Oeitainly;  tiho.se  were  the  words 
used.  It  seemed  absurd,  of  course,  to  stop  at  any 
particular  boundary  when  you  are  town  planning, 
or  ivhen  you  are  controlling  traffic.  The  problems 
continue  in  a certain  degree,  perhaps  not  in  the  same 
degi'ee  as  they  do  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
but  they  continue,  as  I said,  right  down  to  the  sea 
coast. 

18,203.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh) : You  do  not  think 
the  argument  applies  to  maintenance? — This  is  a 
question  of  mamagement  of  roads,  and  what  you  have 
now  is  management  largely  by  the  County  Council 
in  consultation  with  the  Ministry  of  Transport.  This 
is  for  management  only;  I think  you  could  have  a 
very  much  too  wide  area  for  management  and  main- 
tenance of  roads. 


* Sec  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Loudon  Government,  Part  II,  page  240. 


18.294.  {Chairman) : When  you  .say  management, 

that  also  means  construction  of  new  roads— laying 
o,^^;V_Yes;  but  before  the  Oommi.ssion  on  Londoii 
Government  we  were  contoinplatiiig  that  a new 
Authority  should  bo  set  up  for  the  purpose  ol  the 
new  arterial  roads  for  town  planning,  to  indioate 
the  lines  on  which  they  should  proceed,  and  to  co- 
ordinate all  tho  various  Local  Authorities  that  were 
dealing  with  those  matters.  4.1 

18.295.  ()iiite  so,  but  that  was  dealing  with  tlie 

Metropolitan  .area?— No,  much  wider  than  the 
Metropolitan  area.  ■ , o 

18.296.  {Mr.  Turton,) : As  a general  principle.''— 
We  said  that  it  was  absurd  to  limit  the  control  of 
an  Authority  to  a boundairy  such  as  that  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  District,  and  that  it  should  be 
much  wider  for  services  such  as  control  of  traffic 
and  co-ordination  of  main  road  services  and  town 
planning,  and  so  so. 

18.297.  {Chairman)  : I quite  .see  that,  but  a mam 
road  is  a very  different  thing  from  town  planning? 
You  might  wiant  a very  wide  area  in  order  to  keep 
control  over  a road  loading  perhaps  from  one  end 
of  England  to  another,  but  a town  plaimiiiig  area 
miiiSt  be  very  much  iiiore  limited?  TliLs  was  a pio-, 
posal  with  regard  to  the  control  of  traffic — the  kind 
of  traffic  that  should  go  over  the  roads. 

18.298.  1 quite  understand,  but  it  is  a difi'erent 
question  from  town  planning,  surely  ? — ^It  was  not  an 
Authority  that  would  manage  or  maintain  the  roads 
that  we  were  thinking  of. 

18,299  {Mr.  Turton)  : But  it  did  deal  with  the  lay- 
out of  the  roads?— It  did  deal  with  the  lay-out  of  the 
roads.  May  I just  give  one  illustration — so  that  you 
should  co-ordinate  tho  operations  of  one  County 
Council  with  the  operations'  of  another. 

18,300.  Bo  that  you  should  not  have  a bottle-neck  ? 
— Yes.  We  want  to  get  all  the  Aiitliorities  working 
on  these  .matters  together.  It  would  be  only  five 
Authoi'itie.s. 

18,301  {Chairman) : That  would  not  deal  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  surface  of  the  roads? — No. 

18.302.  It  might  deal  with  the  question  of  a new 
road,  such  as  tho  Newcastle  road? — You  can  easily 
take  illustrations  in  our  own  neighbourhood — London 
to  Brighton — there  are  at  least  five  Authorities. 

18.303.  It  would  not  iiec-e.ssarily  deal  with  the 
iCingstoii  by-pass,  for  instance  ? — ^Yes,  it  would  have 
to  do  with  that;  but  it  would  not  have  to  do  with 
the  construction  of  it. 

18.304.  But  the  lay-out? — Yes. 

18.305.  Then  your  answei-  to  iny  question  whetlier 
it  would  deal  witli  new  roads  is  in  the  negative; 
but  the  County  Council  .should  bo  under  the  control 
of  a superior  Aiitliority  a.s  regard.s  tho  lay-out  of  new 
road,s? — The  Authority  that  wo  contemplated  was  an 
Authority  corresponding  in  some  respects  with  tho 
Ministry  of  Triin.sport.  The  Ministry  of  Transport 
indicated  the  lines  on  wliich  the  new  roads  that  vv© 
are  at  present  constructing  should  be  made. 

18,300.  And  therefore  the  new  Authority  would 
liav'O  an  over-riding,  or  at  any  rate  a sanctioning 
power? — Tho  Ministry  of  Transport  will  not  give  us 
50  per  cent,  contribution  unless  they  approve.  But 
in  effect  we  are  in  xiartiiersbip  at  tlie  present  time; 
wo  are  not  an  inde]ieiidcut  Authority. 

18,307.  {Sir  Tmwis  Beard)  : And  luilc.ss  tlie  Miiii.stry 
of  Ti’ansport  pa.ss  the  road  tlio  Ministry  of  Health 
will  not  sanction  the  borrowing,  will  they  ?— Unite. 

18,308  {Chairman)  : The  two  imiiits  are  .separate— 
you  think  that  the  County  i.s  sufficiently  large  to  be 
the  area  of  tho  Authority  in  control  of  the  niaiiiten- 
ance  of  the  surface  of  the  roads? — 'Yc.s,  1 think  so. 

18.309.  {Sir  George  M acdonogh)  : But  not  for  the 
traffic  control?  The  Jlome  lOoiinties  .sclionio  relates 
to  five  Counties — Hertfoixlshii’e,  jMiddlesex,  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  Essex — you  come  to  a boundary  very  soon, 
do  you  not? — Yes. 

18.310.  You  can  get  out  of  Middlesex  imssibly  into 
a bottle-neck  in  Buckinghain.shire,  we  will  say? — 
There  were  two  schemes  at  least  before  the  Ullswater 
Commission. 
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18.311.  Blit  your  rom.'U'k  iiboiit  tlio  boundaries  ex- 
tending to  the  sea  referred  principally  to  Sussex,  and 
tlie  Brighton  Road? — Yes,  and  we  had  in  mind  at  tlio 
same  time  tlial  one  Traffic  Autliority  would  probably 
not  bo  sufficient  for  the  whole  of  the  country; 
that  you  would  re<iuire,  instead  of  establishing 
one  Traffic  Authority  for  London  and  the 
surrounding  districts,  one  Authority  backed  up  by 
O'ther  Authoritio;s.  At  any  rate,  some  provision 
would  have  to  be  made  foi-  continuing  the  good  work. 

18.312.  {(Ikairm.an) : 3'hat  is  what  1 meant  when  1 
asked  you  if  you  were  only  dealing  with  London  P 
The  ari.s'wor  is  that  you  cannot  havo  a boundary; 
you  must  liave  the  whole  thing  going  right  through 
the  country.!’ — That  was  our  argument,  as  against 
tlie  narrow  view'  that  was  presented  to  us. 

18.313.  Then  in  paragraph  23  you  say  that  the  15 
year.s’  purchase  under  tli©  Act  of  1913  would  not  be 
adequate  to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  maintenance, 
■which  is  likely  to  continue? — No. 

18.314.  And  therefore  you  think  that  some  modi- 
fication of  the  Act  of  1913  should  be  made  in  that 
direction? — Yes,  unless  some  such  arrangement  as 
has  been  discussed  this  morning  could  be  c’arried  into 

^effect.  In  my  view  that  would  solve  a great  part  of 
our  problem. 

18,316.  As  regards  Education,  paragraph  24,  what 
do  you  say;  have  yon  anything  further  to  add  on 
that? — The  first  sub-paragraph,  I think,  is  quite  clear. 
The  second  sub-paragrapli  deals  with  the  suggestion 
that  when  County  Boroughs  are  formed,  what  the 
County  may  lose  in  one  respect  they  may  gain  in 
another.  That  is  not  true  in  all  cases,  at  any  rate; 
it  is  a general  statement.  There  may  be  gains  and 
losse.s,  of  course,  in  the  altei'ations  resulting  from 
the  formation  of  a County  Borough.  We  say  with 
regard  to  some  of  our  a.reas  that  they  are  already 
Part  111  Authoi'ities  dealing  with  elementary  educa- 
tion, and  therefore  they  would  not  relievo  us  of  the 
burden  of  elementary  education  if  they  become  Co  untv 
Boroughs. 

18.316.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : What  eft’eot,  from  the 

point  of  view  of  elementary  education,  has  the  con- 
version of  a Borough  into  a County  Borough? — If  it  is 
a.  Non-County  Borough  whidh  was  Ian  elementary 
education  Authority,  it  lias  no  effect  whatever— there 
IS  no  alteration;  but  tho  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr. 
0-11  you  go  back  to  his  evidence  at  Question 

ZiU  — tlmt  we  might  gain  in  the  way  of  elementarv 
education  if  we  lost  on  main  roads. 

18.317.  {Mr.  Pritchard):  I suppose  that  the  kind 
ot  case  he  was  referring  to  there  was  tho  extension 
of  a.  Borough  or  County  Borough  so  as  to  take  in  a 
rural  area?  Certainly.  It  must  be  an  area  ivhich 
mas  not  already  a Part  III  Authority,  clearly,  an 
aioa.  at  t)i'o,seiit  provided  for  hy  the  Education  Com- 
iiiittoG  nl  Uio  County  Council, 

1^8,318.  .As  regards  that,  do  you  agree  with  Mr. 
Gibbon  that  there  niight  bo  again  in  that  case  ?—Y'es, 
■lere  aim  areas  that  might  be  given  up  with  advan- 
tage with  re,s]icct  to  elementary  odiioation,  because 
til©  teudeiuy,  as  mcmibers  of  tlie  Commission  know,  is 
oi  the  same  class  of  house  to  be  put  up  throughout 
•111  <iiea,  and  a large  iiiimbor  of  schools,  perhaps, 

parish  or  particular  di,s- 
ti  ct  I might  mention  one  in  my  own  Countv, 
i 1 h li.iiii,  whore  the  expenditure  on  elementary  ediica- 
■ 1 IS  naturally  high,  because  the  elementary  educa- 

tion population  is  very  large  in  that  neighbourhood. 

and'''couiilv^*lV‘^''''’''^'i^^^  I regard  to  the  Counties 
and  t-oiinty  lioroiighs  bearing  the  burden  jointly  I 

wlliVrt  get  a basis  on 

wn  .1  l''’  % V take 

usei,  would  you?— \cs,  I think  so. 

roi'iS^yli.'"  problem  than 

lioiu-ds?— 'i  1^  more  like  the  Asylums 
mon  servii  u'  ^ com- 

H,  uith  a httlo  extra  ou  the  portion  which  already 

* .See  Ministry  ot  Hodth  (Gibbon),  Q.  2741  (I,  114). 


exists.  There  is  no  difficulty  that  I can  see  in  having 
a general  scheme  for  the  whole  County. 

18,322.  With  a common  ra'te? — With  a common  rate. 
And,  of  course,  it  is  the  same  with  institutions. 
Institutions  should  be  provided,  not  by  a County  and 
again  by  a County  Borough  which  has  been  carved 
out  of  a County,  but  institutions  should  he  provided 
jointly,  tliere  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind. 

{Chairman) : Then  taking  paragraph  25,  what  do 
you  Slay? 

r P'l’itchard) : I am  not  quite  sure  that 

I follow  the  last  paragraph  ?— I thinlv  it  was  intended 
to  cover  the  reduction  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  assess- 
ment on  agricultural  land;  I think  that  is  the 
reference  there. 

18.324.  But  do  you  not  receive  the  balance  from  the 
Exchequer?— ,We  do  got  a oertain  amount  of  relief. 

I hiaye  seen  that  on  the  credit  side  of  our  account; 
whether  it  meets  it  or  not,  I do  not  know. 

18.325.  I am  speaking  from  recollection,  but  I think 
tliat  while  the  original  Agricultural  Rates  Act  pro- 
yi  od  for  a payment  based  on  a rate  levied  some  time 
in  tJie  nineties,  the  payment  under  the  Act  of  1923 
IS  Imsed  on  the  rate  levied  from  time  to  time,  is  it 
not.  And  therefore  it  is  suggested  that  it  may  he 
equal  to  the  amount  of  nates  lost? 

18.326.  Yes?  1 do  not  see  how  tlie  difficulty  would 
be  aoceutuatod  ?— If  that  is  so,  of  course  it  would  not. 

II  ; The  second  oontribiition  under 

uot?^^-^ef  practically  covers  the'  loss,  does  it 

loss  on  '-'he 

LsP— No’  ■does  not  cover  the  present 

18,329.  One  was  a fixed  contribution,  and  the  other 

';L“Vrf  assessable 

vakit  pel  head  ot  population  for  County  rate  is  what 

e aio  relerring  to,  and  tlie  assessable  value  per 
head  ol  population  will  be  altered  to  some  extent  by 
this  arrangoment.  ■' 


The  Cboydon  E.vtension  I’koi'osal.s. 

26  The  Surrey  County  Cdunoil  are  in  entire 
acooid  With  the  contention  of  the  County  Councils 
Aasociation  in  regard  to  the  piocedure  for  inquiry 
into  applications  for  County  Borough  creations  and 
Mteiisious  set  out  iu  paragraphs  71  to  of  Mr 
Bent  s memorandum.  The  Council  had  an  nii- 
loitunate  experience  of  the  procedure  adopted  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  the  matter  of  the  Croydon 
Borough  extension  in  1912  and  1913. 

The  first  appKcation  in  November,  1912,  led  to  a 
long,  exhaustive  and  expensive  Inquiry  conducted 
by  an  Inspector  of  the  Board,  the  result  of  which 
was  a refusal  of  the  application.  In  giving  tlieir 
decision,  the  Board,  however,  addressed  the  follow- 
ing remark  to  the  Corporation:  — 

“ It  appears  [to  the  Board]  that,  if  the 
question  of  the  extension  of  the  Borough  is  to  be 
further  considered,  an,  amended  Representation 
whicJi  should  prvmd  facie  extend  to  such  parts  of 
tlie  Rural  District  as  havo  a natural  drainage 
to  til©  Borough,  should  be  submitted.” 

Ill  effect,  this  communication  amounted  to  an 
invitatiou  to  tlie  Corporation  to  make  a furtliei- 
application,  winch  they  acted  upon,  and  iu 
I'ebi^uary,  1913,  submitted  an  amended  Representa- 
tum  by  winch  they  souglit  to  give  substautial  effect 
to  tlie  Board's  suggestion  by  including  a district 
vvhich  was  entirely  different  from,  and  also,  larger 
than,  that  iiichulcd  in  the  first  application.  This 
led  to  a second  expensive  Inquiry,  the  result  of 
which  was  looked  upon  as  a foregone  conclusion,  as 
tlie  County  Ooiuioil  and  other  opposing  Authorities 
consideied  tliat  the  Board’s  action  in  suggesting 
the  amended  scheme  deprived  them  of  the  unfettered 
freedom  from  bias  and  impartial  judicial  attitude 

(111*^9)^°^”'*^^  Coimoils  Association  (Dent),  M.  71  to  79 
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which  it  is  essential  in  the  interests  of  the  public 
should  at  all  times  be  preserved  in  these  matters. 

In  May,  1914,  the  Board  made  the  Order  as  asked  ; 
for,  on  their  own  suggestion,  but  on  the  29th  June, 
1914,  the  Second  Reading  of  the  confirming  Bill  was 
thrown  out  in  the  Blouse  of  Commons  on  the  motion 
of  the  Bt.  Hon.  Henry  Chaplin  (of  whose  con- 
stituency the  iiroposed  added  areas  formed  part). 

In  the  debate  the  late  Lor  d Chanoellor  (Lord  Cave-- 
who  prefaced  his  speech  by  saying  that  he  was  pre- 
judiced both  ways  and  could  come  to  an  impartial 
decision  on  the  Bill,  for,  on  the  one  hand,  he  had  been 
for  many  years  a member  of  the  Surrey  County 
Council  and  knew  every  inch  of  the  County,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  had  represented  two  Boroughs,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  youngest  in  the  country, 
both  of  which  had  applied  for  extensions),  spoke  as 
follows : — 

‘ ‘ There  are  very  special  reasons  why  the  House 
ought  on  principle  to  consider  twice  or  thri* 
times  before  passing  the  Second  Beading  of  this 
Bill.  There  is  something  very  special  about  the 
manner  in  which  this  Provisional  Order  was 
made,  and  I hope  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
is  going  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Department  will 
deal  with  this  point,  for  it  is  a strong  argument 
against  this  Provisional  Order.  What  hap- 
pened was  this:  Croydon  applied  for  a certain 
extension  of  its  boundaries.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  held  an  Inquiry  by  Inspector  and 
refused  the  extension,  but  the  Board  took  it  upon 
itself  to  say  in  effect  to  the  Borough  of  Croydon, 

‘ We  think  you  had  better  go  for  a different 
extension  altogether  and  include  certain  other 
parishes,’  which  were  not  represented  at  the  first 
InquirT-  Croydon  very  naturally  and  wisely  took 
the  hint  and  applied  for  the  Order  in  this  form. 
Under  those  conditions  it  was  impossible,  I am 
afraid,  for  the  Board  and  its  Inspector  to  take  a 
wholly  judicial  view  of  the  application.  They  had 
suggested  it,  and  they  had  made  up  their  minds 
before  hearing  those  parishes,  which  were  now  for 
the  first  time  included  in  the  application.  . . . 
That  is  a new  element  in  this  case,  and  it  is  not 
one  of  which  the  House  ought  to  approve.’ 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  County  Councils  aie  in 
the  position  of  defendants  in  all  applications  for 
County  Borough  creations  or  extensions,  it  is 
essentially  important  that  their  opposition  should  be 
considered  by  a tribunal  which  has  not  already 
))rejudged  the  matter,  and  of  which  the  freedom  from 
bias  is  beyond  question. 

27.  The  main  argument  of  the  Croydon  Corpora- 
tion 'for  extension,  and  the  basis  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board’s  suggestion  for  the  amendment  of 
application  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  proposed  added 
areas  were  being  drained  into  the  Croydon  system 
under  agreement  between  the  Corporation  ai5d  the 
adjoining  District  Sanitary  Authorities.  _ ^ 

i'he  County  Council  and  the  Local  Authorities 
contended  both  at  the  Inquiries  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  this  should  not  be  made  a ground  for 
exten.sion,  as  the  necessity  for  joint  diainago 
arrangements  had  been  realised  b.y  Pai'liament,  a,nd 
provided  for  in  the  public  health  legislation 
authorising  joint  agreement  as  ihe  proper  method  of 
dealing  with  such  a contingency. 

In  the  Second  Beading  debate  the  point  was  put 
by  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Cave)  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : — . 

“ The  second  point  made  against  us — I am 
rather  sorry  it  is  made — is  that  the  _ Rural 
Districts  have  made  an  agreement  with  the 
Borough  of  Croydon  for  a general  treatment  of 
the  drainage;  therefore  that  is  a reason  for 
including  them  in  the  Borough  of  Croydon.  If 
that  argument  is  admitted,  it  will  very  seriously 
militate  against  these  agreements  being  made  in 
the  future,  because  the  moment  a district  near  a 
Borough  unites  with  the  Borough  in  a drainage 
system  it  will  ran  the  risk  of  being  added  to  the 
Borough,  and  it  will  be  very  difficult  in  future  to 
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induce  districts  to  make  those  agreements,  which 
ought  to  be  encouraged,” 

ind  the  Bt.  Hon.  Walter  Long  said  : — 

“ One  reason  given  for  this  Bill  was  tliat 
Croydon  had  to  deal  with  the  sewage.  Are  we  to  ^ 
be  told  that  every  town  in  this  co'Untry  is-  to  be 
allowed  to  extend  its  area  to  any  extent  because 
it  cannot  deal  with  its  sewage?  The  more  fields 
become  covered  with  houses  the  more  difficulty 
there  is  in  dealing  with  sewers.  If  these 
arguments  are  to  be  made  the  foundation  foi 
Bills  of  this  kind  then  the  time  has  come  when 
your  towns  will  swallow  up  the  country,  because 
these  arguments  can  be  used  every  time.” 

By  their  vote  against  the  Second  Beading  of  the 
BiU,  the  House  of  Commons  supported  this  con- 
tention. 

28.  The  Surrey  County  Council  hiave  also  good 
ground  for  suppoi-ting  the  contention  of  the  County 
Councils  Association  as  to  the  impropriety  of 
promises  of  differential  rates  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs 52  and  66  of  Mr.  Dent’s  memorandum.  ' 

” In  the  Croydon  extension  case  offers  of  differential 
rating  were  made  to  the  adjoining  districts,  but  the 
objection  to  incoaporation  was  so  strong,  that  these 
ofiers  were  of  no  avail  to  buy  off  their  opposition. 

Counsel  for  the  Surrey  County  Council  in 
summing  up  their  case  referred  to  this  matter  as 

follows: — . 

“ What  right  has  the  Corporation  to  make  a 
particularly  generous  offer  at  the  expense,  of 
course,  of  their  own  ratepayers?  The  argument 
for  incorporation  is  that  ' these  people  really 
are  Croydon  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  use 
everything  Croydon  has  provided.  They  benefit 
by  the  expenditure  on  the  various  advantages 
Croydon  provides,  for  which  they  do  not  pay.  It 
is  unreasonable  that  people  should  live  outside 
and  not  pay  for  what  Ci'oydon  has  provided.’ 

“ If  that  argument  is  sound,  of  ^ course  the 
obvious  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it  is  that  they 
should  begin  to  pay  at  once  for  that  which  benefits 
them;  they  ought  to  have  begun  long  ago.  In 
fact,  they  ought  to  bo  asked  to  pay  up  the  arreais 
for  the  years  they  have  been  using  these  ameni- 
ties. Instead  of  that  they  say,  ‘ You  are  escaping 
paying  the  rates  for  the  things  which  you  enjoy, 
and  for  15  years  more  you  are  to  go  on  escaping. 
AVhat  jiossible  logic  is  there  in  that? 

“ Then  the  last  argument  for  Borough  extoii- 
sion  is  that  these  places  need  bringing  up  to  the 
Croydon  standard,  and  that  they  are  not  having 
the'full  advantage  of  administration  on  tlio  high 
scale  which  is  befitting  to  a County  Borough. 
Here  again  the  inference  is  obvious.  If  they  need 
bringing  up  to  the  Crojulon  standard  the.y  ought 
to  pay  more  rates  instead  of  less,  because  inore  in 
proportion  would  have  to  be  expended  in  their 
district  than  in  the  rest  of  the  Borough. 

“It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a bribe,  a 
very  handsome  bribe,  in  order  that  the  present 
generation  should  sacrifice  their  prosperity.^ 

“ These  offers  are  made  without  any  principle 
which  can  be  justified  in  the  circumstances,  and 
the  district’s  rateable  values  are  simply  and 
solely  to  be  considered  as  the  inducement  to  got 
these  places.  AVhat  right  have  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  create  a privilegotl  district  of  tliis 
kind,  with  rates  artificially  kept  down  for  a period 
of  15  years?  AA'hat  right  has  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  create  a particular  class  of  this 
kind?” 

Tlie  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  tliose 
oilers  of  differential  rating  is  that  in  so  many  exten- 
sion oases  the  total  rates  of  the  County  Borough  are 
in  excess  of  the  total  County  and  District  rates  of  the 
adjoining  County  Districts  proposed  to  be  absorbed. 

29.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  County  Councils 
are  at  a great  disadvantage  in  meeting  these  offers  of 

» See  County  Councils  Association  (Dent),  M.  52  (HI,  o37),  and 
M.  6(1  (III,  549). 
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difloreutial  rating,  seeing  tliat  they  have  no  authority 
in  law,  even  if  it  was  thought  desirable,  to  make  a 
countervailing  offer  of  a reduction  in  the  general 
County  rate. 

Moreover,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  County 
‘ Borough,  after  extension,  at  once  re-assessing  the 
added  areas  for  Borough  rate  purposes,  and  if,  as 
would  probably  be  the  case,  the  standard  of  assess- 
ment is  increased,  the  benefit  of  the  preferential  rate 
in  the  pound  is  neutralised  by  its  increased  produce  in 
cash  out  of  the  ratepayer’s  pocket. 

30.  There  is  a radical  difference  in  principle 
between  these  offers  of  differential  rating  and  the 
statutory  exemptions  from  assessment  under  section 
211  (4)  of  the  Public  Health  Act.  The  former  bear 
no  relation  to  tlie  actual  or  prospective  value  of  the 
services  rendered  or  to  bo  rendered  to  the  proposed 
added  areas,  whereas  under  the  Public  Health  Act  the 
separate  assessments  that  ma.y  be  made  on  divisions 
of  a district  depend  upon  whether  the  resiiective  parts 
benefit  or  not  by  the  special  expenses  incurred  in 
respect  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  separate  assess- 
ments are  made. 

31.  The  Home  Counties  are  particularly  affected  by 
the  uncertainty  as  to  their  future  arising  from  the 
possibility  of  losing  tlioir  populous  and  richest  rateable 
Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts,  which  has  hung  over 
them  for  some  years  past,  and  has  culminated,  firstly, 
in  the  proposals  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  London  Government,  and  now,  in  the  questions  of 
policy  referred  to  this  present  Royal  Commission.  In 
these  rapidly  developing  areas,  the  County  Councils 
have  been  desirous  of  keeping  pace  with  the  increas- 
ing requirements  of  local  government  resulting  there- 
from, but  they  have  naturally  hesitated,  while  there 
13  any  prospect  of  the  loss  of  the  areas  which  they  are 
primarily  intended  to  serve,  to  frame  and  carry  out 
schemes  for  dealing  with  these  requirements  in  the 
coinprehensive,  permanent  and  far-seeing  manner 
which  is  necessary  both  to  meet  the  present  and  the 
increasing  needs  of  the  future,  and  to  secure  the 
greatest  efficiency  and  economy  of  their  adminis- 
tration. 

As  an  instance  of  this,  I would  mention  the  arterial 
roads  schemes  for  Surrey,  which  were  first  recom- 
mended as  far  back  as  1910,  but  have  been  delayed, 
largely  owing  to  this  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future  of  the  districts  through  which  they  will  pass, 
and  their  construction  is  only  now  being  commenced 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Ministries  of  Transport 
and  Labour  in  order  to  meet  the  serious  problem  of 
nneniployment,  supported  by  the  generous  financial 
assistance  given  by  those  Departments  to  achieve  that 
object. 

Another  arterial  road  scheme  has  been  proposed, 
which  will  serve  only  an  area  on  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  County,  which  is  now  a separate  Parlia- 
montary  Borough.  If  the  policy  of  County  Borough 
creations  is  recommended,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  this  Parliamentary  Borough  will  ibe  one  of  the 
first  that  will  apply  1‘or  incorporation,  and,  as  the 
scliome  would  involve  the  construction  of  two  bridges 
over  the  Thames,  and  an  expenditure  of  over  half  a 
miliion  to  be  borne  by  the  Surrey  ratepayers,  it  is 
open  to  very  grave  doubt  whether  the  Surrey  County 
Council  would  be  justified  in  embarking  upon  the 
scheme  at  the  cost  of  the  whole  County,  if  there  is 
any  chance  of  the  area  which  will  benefit  by  it  becom- 
uig  separated  from  the  County. 

32.  The  experience  of  the  Surrey  County  Council  in 
the  Croydon  extension  case  lends  me  to  the  conviction 
that,  when  overgrowth  is  alleged  as  a ground  for 
extension,  the  applicant  Authority  should  be  put  to 
the  burden  of  abundant  proof  that  the  population  of 
tlio  Borough  has  overflowed  its  niaxiniuni  limits,  or  is 
incroasing  so  rapidl.v  that  it  cannot  be  accommodated 
within  the  Borough,  and  that  extension  is  urgently 
iiecessar.y  to  meet  the  housing  requirements  of  the 
“ overspill.”  In  the  Croydon  case  it  was  counter- 
proved  that,  with  a total  Borough  area  of  9,012  acres, 
there  were  3,000  acres  unbuilt  upon  (of  which  600 
acres  wore  then  available),  and  that  of  39,296  houses 


in  the  Borough,  2,CG9  were  standing  emptj'  at  the 
date  of  the  application.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
County  Borough  were  applying  for  an  extension  of 
6,658  acres,  which  would  have  given  a density  of 
population  in  the  extended  Borough  of  only  14  per 
acre. 

33.  It  is  essential,  in  the  interests  both  of  the 
County  and  of  the  Local  Councils,  that  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  iiroposcd  added  areas  to  absorption  in 
a County  Borough,  thereby  indicating  a preference  to 
remain  under  County  and  their  own  District  govern- 
ment, should,  in  the  absence  of  an  overwhelming  case 
to  the  contrary,  be  allowed  to  prevail  against  the 
desires  for  aggrandisement  on  the  part  of  the  County 
Borough.  In  the  Croydon  case  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  made  the  Provisional  Order  in  spite  of 
the  almost  unanimous  objection  of  the  proposed  added 
areas,  and  in  the  debate  on  the  Second  Reading  of 
the  confirming  Bill  the  point  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Chaplin  as  follows  : — 

“ It  is  perfectly  true,  I believe,  that  at  the  last 
Local  Inquiry  not  a single  witness  was  called  from 
the  ratepayers  themselves  for  the  proposals  of  the 
Coriioration,  but  it  was  proved,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  case  of  the  areas  proposed  to  be 
included,  that  by  every  recognised  method  of 
representation,  by  resolution  of  the  Districts  and 
of  Parish  Councils,  by  Parish  Meetings,  by  local 
Parish  Council  elections,  by  the  evidence  of 
residents  and  of  ratepayers,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  districts  were  absolutely  united  in  refusing 
to  be  driven,  as  they  described  it,  like  a flock  of 
sheep  against  their  will  into  the  Borough  of 
Croydon,  and  all  this  although  they  have  been 
offered  preferential  rating  in  order  to  induce  them 
to  agree  to  these  proposals,” 
and  again  by  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Cave) : — 
“ My  next  point  is  that  this  Order  is  made 
against  the  wishes  of  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  area.  You  are  going  to  split  up  these 
parishes,  divide  every  one  of  them  into  two  parts, 
and  to  add  to  Croydon  the  wealthier  part,  and  to 
leave  the  poorer  part  outside,  thereby  increasing 
the  burden  on  the  poorer  part.  You  are  doing 
that  against  the  wish,  so  far  as  we  know  the 
unanimous  wish,  but  at  all  events  the  gener.al 
wish  of  the  whole  population,  of  the  area 
pi’oposcd  to  be  included.  That,  again,  is  a very 
serious  matter.  My  hon.  friend  was  quite  right 
in  referring  to  what  was  said  by  the  late 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  on  a 
recent  occasion,  that  in  local  government  matters 
you  ought  not  to  fly  in  the  face  of  those  who  live 
in  the  districts  concerned.  That  is  exactly  what 
you  are  asked  to  do.  A matter  of  real  principle 
is  involved  and  one  to  which  the  House  ought  to 
have  regard  on  Second  Reading.” 

34.  In  the  Commons  debate  on  the  Croydon 
Extension  Bill  the  proposals  of  the  County  Borough 
were  referred  to  as  grabbing  proposals,  induced 
more  by  a desire  for  aggrandisement  and  to  secure 
rich  rateable  value  than  by  any  considerations  of 
improved  local  government  administration.  That 
this  criticism  was  well  merited  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  districts  which  Croydon  sought  to  annex, 
on  the  grounds  of  contiguity  and  community  of 
interest,  had  a County  assessable  value  of  over  £10 
per  head  (in  one  parish  it  was  as  high  as  £17), 
whereas  the  district  of  Mitcham,  which  directl.y 
joins  up  to  Croydon  by  continuous  roads  and  rail 
and  tramway  services,  but  possesses  an  assessable 
value  of  less  than  £5  per  head,  and  that  portion  of 
Beddington,  which  comprises  the  Corporation’s 
sewage  farm  and  has  therefore  little  rateable 
attraction,  were  not  included  in  the  scheme. 

35.  The  unanimous  objection  to  incorporation  witli 
Croydon  necessitated  a strenuous  opposition  by  the 
County  and  Local  Authorities  affected,  which  was 
.justified  by  the  ultimate  result.  This  involved  them 
in  very  heavy  costs  amounting  to  £4,313,  and  it 
seems  unjust  that  such  a serious  financial  burden 
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should  have  been  imposed  upon  Local  Authorities  in 
successl'ul  defence  of  the  interests  of  their 
constituents. 

Tlie  remedy  for  this  injustice,  and  one  which 
incidentally  would  serve  as  a check  on  unwarrantable 
designs  for  aggrandisement,  seems  to  be  that  the 
ordinary  rule  of  law  that  a successful  litigant  is 
awarded  his  costs  should  bo  adoxited  in  all  creation 
or  extension  apxilications,  whether  by  Provisional 
Order  or  Private  Bill. 


18.330.  (Chairman) : Paragraph  26  raises  a very 
important  c^ucotion  in  regard  to  procedure  on 
extension  iiro'posals? — ^Yes. 

18.331.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : As  I gather,  this  raises 
a similar  question  to  that  raised  by  Mr.  Joy.*  In 
that  case,  as  he  said,  the  Local  Government  Board 
had  held  a Local  Inquiry,  and  had  written  to  siy  that 
they  wei'e  not  pi'epared  to  sanction  the  scheme  put 
before  them,  but  would  be  prepared  to  consider  a 
wider  scheme.  This  is  something  on  the  same  lines, 
is  it  not? — ^Yes.  This  is  a question  of  experience  very 
largely,  and  very  much  on  the  same  lines. 

18.332.  Mr.  Joy  agreed  with  me  that  there  was 
nothing  improper  in  it,  but  that  in  fact  it  was  :i 
desirable  thing  to  do,  and  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  having  the  matter  before  them,  and 
having  with  their  experience  considered  the  pro- 
posal, if  they  thought  the  scheme  was  an  incomplete 
scheme  should  say  so.t  Do  not  you  agree  that  that 
is  right ?-^ Yes;  I do  not  object  to  that. 

18.333.  I mean,  the  Minister  is  not  quite  in  the 
same  position  as  a Judge  in  a Court  of  law.  He  is 
something  more  than  a judicial  tribunal — he  is  an 
administrative  authority,  and  exists  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  Local  Authorities? — Yes.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  Board  were  not  merely  the  advisers,  but 
they  afterwards  held  the  Local  Inquiry  on  their  own 
suggestions — that  is  our  objection  to  it.  If  the  In- 
quiry were  afterwards  to  be  held  by  an  impartial 
tribunal  of  three  people,  I think  there  would  be  no 
objection  whatever  to  a xpreliminary  investigation  by 
the  Department,  if  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  see 
whether  the  expense  is  worth  incurring  or  not. 

18.334.  Of  course,  under  the  existing  system  there 
would  bo  a further  inquiry  by  another  tribunal, 
namely,  by  a Ccmmiittee,  or  two  Committees,  of  Par- 
liament ?-^Yes,  but  I think  that  the  Local  Inquiry, 
if  it  is  an  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  should 
be  conducted  by  a- tribunal,  not  of  one  pereon,  but  of 
three  persons,  as  recommended  in  Mr.  Dent’s 
memorandum.  J 

18,336.  (Chairman):  That  is  the  Local  Inquiry?— 
Yes.  If  that  is  to  be  retained,  it  should  not  be 
limited  to  one  xperson  who  hears  the  case  and  says 
“ It  is  not  a good  scheme;  I can  tell  you  of  a better 
one,”  and  the  next  year  hears  the  case  again,  when 
everybody  considers  that  it  is  a foregone  conclusion 
that  he  will  accept  what  is  recommended. 

18.336.  I understand  you  not  to  say  that  it  is 
wrong  that  the  Department,  as  repreBented  by  the 
luspectoi',  should  say  that  this  or  that  is  desirable 
from  the  administrative  point  of  view,  but  you  do 
not  think  he  should  be  both  administrative  and 
judicial?  You  do  not  think  that  when  Croydon,  say, 
comes  forward,  he  should  sit  in  judgment  on  any 
scheme,  having  previously  decided  the  other  point? — 
I think  that  probably  preliminary  inquiries  are  un- 
necessary, but  if  the  Department  who  receive  the 
axjplication  like  to  investigate  it  as  a preliminary 
matter,  there  is  no  olbjection.  A formal  Local 
Inquiry,  I think,  should  be  held  by  a tribunal  of  three, 
very  much  as  is  done  in  local  inquiries  1 
liave  knowledge  of. 

18.337.  You  mean  County  Council  inquiries? — Yes. 
as  to  extensions  or  formations  of  Urban  Districts, 
and  so  on. 

* See  County  Councils  Association  (Joy),  M.  7_(y,  1080). 

t See  County  Councils  Association  (.Toy),  Q.  17,503  (V,  1083). 

J See  County  Councils  Association  (Dent),  M.  71  (HI,  G29). 


18.338.  Will  you  tell  us  what  is  done? — The  appli- 
cation is  sent  to  us  by  the  Local  Authority  desiring 
extension,  or  if  a Parish  desires  to  be  made  inti; 
an  Urban  District,  or  a number  of  Parishes.  It  is 
considered  by  the  County  Council,  and  if  a yvimti 
facie  case  is  made  out  for  an  inquiry,  three  iiersons 
are  apiiointed  by  the  County  Council  or  the  General 
Purposes  Committee  of  the  County  Council. 

18.339.  Member  of  the  Council?— Yes,  member, s of 
the  General  Purposes  Committee  are  appointed.  The 
Council  merely  accexit  a recommendation  that  the 
inquiry  shall  be  held,  but  the  method  of  conducting 
the  inquiry  is  that  three  xpersons  are  sent  down  to 
liold  the  inquiry. 

18.340.  (Mr.  Turton):  Sometimes  you  only  have 
one,  I suiipose? — We  always  appoint  three. 

(Sir  Lewis  Peard) : Surely  that  is  a matter  of 

Xiractice  of  the  County  Council — it  is  not  statutory. 

(Mr.  Turton) : No. 

18.341.  (Chamnan):  You  are  not  speaking  for  the 
County  Councils  Association  on  this  xioint? — I am 
speaking  from  experience;  three  aie  always 
axipo-inted  in  Surrey. 

(Mr.  Turton) : 1 think  we  may  take  it  that  it  is  -i 
fairly  general  .jiraotice  amongst  County  Councils,  when 
they  hold  an  inquiry,  that  they  nominate  in  some 
cases  three,  and  in  other  oases  they  only  ask  one  of 
their  colleagues  to  go. 

18.342.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : As  a matter  of  fart, 
there  is  nothing  to  xirevent  the  whole  County  Council 
from  holding  the  inquiry? — No.  The  County  Council 
must  hold  an  inquiry  before  making  an  Order;  and 
I should  have  thought  it  very  desirable,  especially 
ill  such  a case  as  I am'  coiitemplatiiig,  that  the 
tribunal  should  not  consist  of  one  person. 

18.343.  I am  not  suggesting  that  for  a moment;  1 
am  only  pointing  out  that  the  statutory  procedure  i‘- 
that  the  County  Council  hold  the  inquiry? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Turton) : Being  satisfied  that  a primd  faci.e 
case  is  made  out  ? And  an  Order  may  follow  ? 

18.344.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  That  is  exactly  what 
hapxiens  with  regard  to  the  Minister  of  Health ; iie 
has  to  be  satisfied  that  there  is  a primd  facie  case 
made  out,  and  then  he  holds  a Local  Inquiry — is  not 
that  so? — ^Yes. 

18,346-6.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : In  your  case  you  have  an 
application  for  an  Urban  District  to  extend  so  as  to 
take  ill  half  of  a rural  Parish,  and  you  hold  an 
inquiry,  and  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
not  right,  but  that  an  extension  of  the  Urban 
District  to  take  in  the  whole  Parish  would  he; 
desirable — ^I  suppose  in  a case  like  that  you  would 
tell  the  Urban  District  Council,  would  you  not?— 1 
think  not — my  exxierieiice  is  the  reverse.  An  inquiry 
was  held  in  one  case;  the  report  was  not  favourable, 
and  certainly  the  Parish  were  not  told  that  if  they 
had  asked  for  half,  and  not  the  whole,  they  might 
have  succeeded. 

(Mr.  Pritchard)  : I was  putting  it  the  other  way 
round — «I  am  putting  the  reverse  case,  in  which  they 
were  asking  for  the  half,  and  you  thought  they  wci  e 
taking  the  best  part  and  leaving  the  poor  part,  c 
for  some  other  reason — what  would  be  the  couixe 
taken  by  the  County  Council?  AVould  it  not  bo  of 
assistance  to  them  if  you  were  to  toll  them-  - 
“ Reconsider  your  piroxiosal,  and  if  you  care  to  xiut 
forward  a widei-  one  we  will  have  another  local 
inquiry  ” ? 

18,347.  (Mr.  Turton):  But  would  not  what  hlr. 
Pritchard  suggests  be  certain  to  come  out?  'J'hjse 
are  public  inquiries;  tli0  whole  thing  is  done  in  the 
presence  of  rexiorters,  and  everybody  knows  that  the 
roport  of  the  three  members  comes  before  the  County 
Council  and  is  discussed  and  debated?  You  agree, 
do  you  not,  that  that  is  the  ordinary  xn'actice? — 
Yes.  The  particular  case  that  has  been  put  to  me 
has  happened,  as  a matter  of  fact,  but  not  wlnit  was 
suggested  afterwards;  it  was  not  brought  forward 
aftrt  the  report  was  made.  The  District  Council 
might  have  a.sked  for  less  and  secured  it. 

Ts  348.  They  might  have  secured  more,  that  is  the 
jjoint?— Both  of  them,  as  a matter  of  fact.  In  one 
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case  a proposal  was  put  forward  for  a smaller  area; 
it  was  said  by  the  District  Council  that  it  would  be 
much  better  and  fairer  if  they  had  asked  for  the 
whole,  and  much  simpler.  Immediately  afterwards 
the  application  was  altered  to  include  the  whole,  ana 
that  was  rejected  by  the  County  Council. 

18.349.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : That  was  rejected  on  its 
merits? — Yes. 

18.350.  {Mr.  Lloyd) : Is  your  first  point  that  you 
see  no  necessity  for  the  initial  stage  at  all — going  to 
■a  tribunal  of  any  sort — ^that  you  would  go  to 
Parliament  only.P — ^I  am  rather  in  favour  of  a Local 
Inquii'y  myself,  because  everybody  has  a better 
opportunity  of  going  into  the  merits  of  the  case. 

18.351.  {Chairman) : But  you  are  not  in  favour  of 
an  Inquiry  by  a single  officer  of  the  Department? — 
No. 

18.352.  {Mr.  Biddell) : Would  your  tribunal  of 

three  report  to  the  Minister? — Yes. 

18.353.  And  the  Department  would  draft  a Pro- 
visional Order? — If  they  were  in  favour. 

18.354.  {Chairman) : Could  the  Minister  make  any 
variation,  or  must  he  merely  take  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  tribunal? — I should  think  he  would  take 
the  recommendation  of  the  tribunal,  because  their 
report  would  he  based  on  the  supposition  that  the 
recommendation  would  be  accepted. 

18,365.  So  that  the  Minister  would  act  in  a clerical 
capacity,  so  to  speak,  providing  the  necessary  staff 
and  the  legal  drafting? — I think  the  Minister  would 
he  very  much  in  the  position  of  a County  Council 
again;  he  would  simply  say  : “ Here  is  a case;  having 
looked  at  it,  I think  there  is  a very  good  case  for 
inquii'y,”  and  probably  the  Minister  would  send 
down  three  persons  to  hold  the  Local  Inquiry. 

18,356.  Then  the  three  persons  would  say;  “This 
is  a good  idea,”  or  a bad  one,,  or  that  certain  modifi- 
cations were  required,  and  would  report  to  the 
Minister,  and  the  Minister  would  have  a Provisional 
Order  prepared  to  lay  before  Parliament,  and  Parlia- 
ment would  modify  it  in  any  way  they  chose? — ^Yes, 
and  I would  suggest  that  when  the  Provisional  Order 
was  sent  on,  the  report  of  the  tribunal  should  he  sent 
with  it. 

18,367.  That  removes  from  the  Minister  any 
administrative  control  over  extensions  or  creations 
of  County  Boroughs,  does  it  not? — I think  that 
should  be  so. 

18.358.  You  do  not  think  that  he  should  have  par- 
ticular control  over  the  extension  or  creation  of 
County  Boroughs  in  the  same  way  as  you  suggest  that 
the  Minister  of  Transport,  for  example,  should  have 
control  over  roads  and  traffic? — I do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  analogy  there.  I tried  to  put  it  in  this 
wa,y : our  schemes  are  certainly  subject,  if  we  require 
the  grant,  to  their  approval. 

18.359.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Would  you  allow  the 
Minister,  apart  from  the  question  of  interfering  with 
the  opinion  of  the  tribunal,  to  report  to  Parliament 
on  the  proposal  from  his  point  of  view? — I think  so. 
He  does  that  now  with  regard  to  other  Private  Bills. 

18.360.  You  see  no  objection  to  that? — No,  I think 
not.  He  is  the  responsible  Minister,  and  I see  no 
objection  to  his  reporting  his  views. 

18.361.  {Chairman) : He  would  have  to  criticise  his 
own  Provisional  Order? — The  Provisional  Order  he 
Jiad  made  would  be  based  on  the  repoi't  made  by  the 
tribunal. 

18.362.  AVhich  his  officers  would  draft? — ^But  that 
is  surely  a formal  .act  based  on  the  decision  of  the 
tribunal,  and  if  he  desired  to  make  observations  on 
the  Order,  I see  no  objection  at  all. 

18.363.  {Mr.  Lloyd) : Where  would  iirovision  for 
differential  rating  come  in?  It  has  been  suggested 
more  than  once  that  differential  rating  should  not  be 
put  forward  by  the  promoting  Authority,  hut  that 
if  there  is  to  be  a differential  rate,  it  should  be  pro- 
vided for  on  the  suggestion  of  some  other  authority. 
Now  who  would  make  the  suggestion? — I have  a 
paragraph  later  on,  on  differential  rating,  but  I would 
say  at  once  that  if  there  is  a case  for  differential 
rating,  speaking  generally,  I am  against  it.  There 
may  be  questions  to  be  covered  by  differential  rating, 


but  that  should  be  settled  by  the  tribunal,  and  not 
by  a matter  of  bargain  between  the  parties. 

18.364.  I am  rather  concerned  for  the  moment  with 
the  question  whether  it  should  be  the  tribunal’s 
recommendation,  or  whether  the  draftsman  should 
do  it? — think  the  tribunal  should  hear  all  the  argu- 
ments, and  report. 

18.365.  {Mr.  Biddell) ; There  would  bo  no  economy, 
would  there — the  procedure  would  involve  the  same 
cost  as  the  Local  Inquiry  of  the  Department,  and 
then  there  would  be  the  Provisional  Order  and 
the  two  inquiries  in  Parliament? — Yes,  but  my  own 
impression  is  that  it  would  be  very  much  reduced. 

18.366.  {Mr.  Pritchard):  Why? — think  tliaj  if 
you  had  a tribunal  which  carefully  considered  the 
matter,  and  produced  a report  with  all  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  a particular  proposal,  it  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  go  through  without  a great  deal  of 
contention  afterwards. 

18.367.  {Mr.  Biddell) : With  confidence  in  the 

tribunal? — Yes,  with  confidence  in  the  body  investi- 
gating these  matters;  and  you  might  get  a bod.y 
which  might  become  very  experienced,  and  have  a 
number  of  precedents  to  work  upon. 

18.368.  Do  you  mean  that  they  would  be  permanent 
officials? — No.  I think  that  probably  you  would 
select  from  a panel  of  persons — I do  not  suggest  the 
same  two  or  three  people  every  time,  but  a selection 
from  a panel  of  persons  well  versed  in  these  matters. 

18.369.  They  would  have  to  be  paid,  I suppose? — 
Y'eB,  I think  that  would  be  so. 

18.370.  {Chairman)  : They  would  be  paid  by  fee, 
probably,  not  by  a salary? — Yes,  I think  that 
probably  they  would  have  to  be  paid. 

18.371.  {Mr.  Biddell) : As  you  sa'id  just  now,  the 
Minister  could  give  his  views  in  a report  on  the  Pro- 
visional Order.  I suppose  that  the  report  which  the 
Minister  at  present  makes  on  a Private  Bill  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  Inspector’s  report  on 
a Local  Inquiry?  It  is  merely  derived  from  the 
Departmental  records,  because  often  their  officei's 
have  not  been  round  the  district? — I think  that  the 
report  which  the  Minister  would  make  would 
probably  be  on  the  question  whether  he  saw  any 
objectionable  features  in  the  proposal — whether  it 
contravened  any  principle,  let  me  say — rather  on 
higher  grounds  than  mere  details  or  the  merits  of  the 
scheme. 

18.372.  {Chairmcm)  : That  would  necessitate,  would 
it  not,  a detailed  inspection  of  the  locality  b.v  an 
officer  of  the  Department? — 1 do  not  think  that  it 
would  necessitp.te  a detailed  inspection.  They  would 
not  want  to  inspect  the  roads  or  drains,  or  things  of 
that  sort;  the  report  would  be  rather  on  matters  of 
principle. 

18.373.  It  would  mean  that  the  Minister  would  have 
to  direct  some  sort  of  investigation;  the  tribunal 
would  also  have  to  go  into  it  thoroughly,  and  then 
it  would  have  to  go  before  Parliament;  so  that  your 
procedure  would  not  be  simplified? — No.  If  a Local 
Authority  thought  that  the  procedure  would  be 
siimplified  by  promoting  a Bill  in  Parliament,  that 
would  be  open  to  them. 

18.374.  {Mr.  Pritchard) : On  the  question  of 

expense,  I gather  from  you  that  you  think  that  it 
a tribunal  like  this  were  set  up,  their  decisions  woul.'l 
be  more  readily  accepted  by  opponents? — ^Yes,  1 do. 

18.375.  Should  I be  too  optimistic  in  thinking  that 
if  a tribunal  of  this  kind  were  to  recommend  that  an 
Order  should  be  made  extending,  say,  the  County 
Borough  of  Croydon,  the  County  Council  would  then 
lefrain  from  further  opposition? — I think  that  it 
would  be  much  more  difficult  to  oppose  than  it  was 
in.  the  case  j'ou  have  before  you.  I will  he  perfectl\' 
frank;  if  a tribunal  of  this  kind  were  set  up,  ami 
on  the  merits  of  the  case  they  came  to  certain  con- 
clusions, it  would  be  very  difficult  to  oppose  them. 

18.376.  ATou  say  that  the  main  argument  of  Croydon 
wUs  that  the  proposed  added  areas  w-ere  being 
drained  into  the  Cioydon  system.  Would  you  say 
that  that  was  the  main  argument? — It  is  usually  the 
main  argument,  and  I have  no  doubt  it  was  so. 
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18.377.  It  is  DSiially  one  of  the  argumente,  I agree, 
hut  not  the  main  argument,  is  it? — I think  that  if 
you  turn  hack  to  paragraph  26  of  my  memorandum 
you  will  see  this  quotation  from  the  Uocal  Govein- 
ment  Hoard’s  letter : “ It  apxiears  [to  the  Boaid] 
that,  if  the  question  of  the  extension  of  the  Borough 
is  to  he  further  considered,  an  amended  representa- 
tion, which  should  priiud  facia  extend  to  such  partes 
of  the  Eural  Disti'ict  as  have  a natural  drainage 
to  the  Borough,  should  he  submitted.”  So  tha,t  in  the 
Board’s  view,  as  well  as  in  our  view,  the  main  argu- 
ment wa,s  the  question  of  drainage. 

18.378.  You  would  not  exclude  that  argument,  of 
course?— I would  not  exclude  that  argument. 

18.379.  Y'ou  would  not  exclude  that  argument? — 
Oh,  no,  I could  not  possibly  exclude  that  argument, 
because  at  an  inquiry  held  since  I was  here  last,  that 
was  one  of  the  main  arguments  at  the  inquiry  for 
an  extension  of  the  Earnham  Urban  District. 

18.380.  {Sir  George  Macdo-nogh) : In  your  evidence 
before  the  Ullswater  Commission  you  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  where  there  was  one  watershed  it  was 
desirable  to  have  one  drainage  authority  for  drainage 
purposes? — Did  I go  as  far  as  that? 

18.381.  Yes;  you  will  find  it  in  your  answer  to 
Question  3374?*— Yes,  that  is  so;  I do  not  object  to 
that  at  all. 

18.382.  (Mr.  Lloyd) ; There  are  eases  which  have 
arisen  in  which  outlying  districts  have  each  had  their 
drainage  system,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  it  would 
be  in  the  general  interest  if  those  could  he  shut  down, 
and  the  whole  sewage  dealt  with  by  one  body?  I 
agree,  hut  that  is  the  main  reason. 

18.383.  And  there  arc  districts  in  a particular 
locality  which  are  not  very  far  advanced  in  the  way 
of  sewage  at  present?— Y"es,  that  may  he  said— are 
you  speaking  of  this  locality  ? 

18.384.  Yes? — Arrangements  are  being  made  as 
regards  those  districts  at  the  present  time. 

18.385.  (Sir  Lems  Beard)  : There  may  he  cases  in 
which  an  arrangement  has  been  made  with  a Borough 
to  take  in  the  sewage  of  an  adjoining  district,  hut 
subsequently,  owing  to  the  growth  of  that  district, 
or  some  other  cause,  those  arrangements  may  become 
inadequate? — ^Yes.  Of  course,  one  is  bound  to  agree 
that  you  would  have  to  take  into  account  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  With  regard  to  the  water- 
shed in  que.stion,  of  course  it  is  very  difficult  to 
arrange  for  areas  to  come  within  one  particular 
watershed — many  parishes  and  many  districts  are  not 
all  in  one  watershed. 

18.386.  (Sir  George  Macdonogli) : I know,  and 

“ watershed  ” is  not  quite  a correct  term? — No.  Of 
course  it  makes  it  simpler  if  the  area  is  a natural 
drainage  area. 

(Chairman)  : Then  shall  we  pass  to  the  question  of 
differential  rating,  paragraph  28? 

18.387.  (Sir  Jjewis  Beard)  : You  have  no  doubt  read 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Dent’s  evidence  on  that  point?  Do 
you  generally  agree  w'ith  his  answers? — Yes,  I have 
read  his  evidence,  some  time  ago  now,  hut  I think  I 
generally  agree  with  his  answers. 

18.388.  I am  not  speaking  of  his  memorandum;  he 
was  examined  on  the  memorandum,  and  gave  various 
answers,  and  if  you  say  you  generally  agree,  I shall 
hnow  where  we  are? — Yes. 

18.389.  (Mr.  Britcha/rd) : In  the  second  suh-para- 
graph  of  paragraph  29,  you  say;  “Moreover,  there 
is  nothing  to  pj-event  the  County  Borough,  after 
extension,  at  once  re-assessing  the  added  areas  for 
Borough  rate  purposes.”  Do  you  know'  of  any  case 
in  w'hich  a Corporation  do  in  fact  a.s.sess  for  Borough 
r.ate  purposes? — No,  T do  not  know'  th.at  I can  give 
you  an  illustration.  It  is  provided  for. 

18.390.  Then  obviously  you  do  not  know'  of  a case 
in  which  it  has  been  done  after  extension? — No. 

18, .391 . (Sir  Ljciins  Beard)  : The  assessing  is  done 
by  the  Guardians,  is  it  not? — Yes.  But  the  Corpora- 
tion have  the  power  to  do  this,  and  the  benefits  they 

* See  Minutes  of  Evidence  taVen  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  London  Government,  Part  III,  page  2.39. 


offer  might  he  neutralised  by  an  arrangement  of  this 

kind.  • 1 

18.392.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  But  do  you  think,  in 

putting  forward  an  argument  of  that  kind,  that  theie 
is  the  slightest  prospect  of  its  being  done?  I cannot 
say  whether  in  this  case  it  would  have  been  done  or 
not. 

18.393.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been 
done? — No. 

18.394.  (Mr.  Lloyd):  People  in  Parliament  have 
often  objected  to  differential  rating,  hut  h.ave  you 
ever  heard  anybody  suggest  a concrete  case  of  the 
kind? — No. 

18.395.  (Sir  Leiois  Beard)  : And  if  they  re-asse-ssed 
the  added  area,  they  would  have  to  re-aseess  the 
whole  Borough,  would  they  not?— No,  they  would  not 
necessarily  re-assess  the  whole  Borough. 

(Chairman) : Then  passing  to  paragraph  30,  what 
have  you  to  say  about  that? 

18.396.  (Sir  George  Macdonogli) : Is  it  quite  correct 
to  say  that  the  offers  of  differenti.al  rating  hoar  no 
relation  to  the  actual  or  prospective  value  of  the 
services  rendered? — In  this  case? 

18.397.  In  every  case? — No,  not  in  every  ca.se. 

18.398.  Because  I think  that  we  had  evidence  from 
Mr.  Taylor  that  in  the  case  of  Blackburn  the 
differential  rate  was  to  come  to  an  end  ns  .soon  as  the 
jilace  was  properly  sewered?* — That  might  he  a sub- 
stantial reason,  which  would  be  placed  before  a 
tribunal,  for  differential  rating,  and,  of  course, 
differential  rating  would  cease  wdien  such  a service 
as  that  was  provided,  if  a differential  rate  W'ero 
arranged  in  order  to  meet  the  difficulty:  but  here 
they  were  promised  that  their  rates  should  stand  at 
a particular  figure  for  1.5  years,  iri’espective  of  the 
.services  that  might  he  rendered. 

18.399.  I do  not  think  that  that  is  your  statement? 

You  say  in  paragraph  30 : “ There  is  a radical 

difference  in  principle  between  these  offers  of 
differential  rating  and  the  statutory  exemptions  from 
assessment  under  section  211  (4)  of  the  Public  Health 
Act.  The  former  hear  no  relation  to  the  actual  or 
prospective  value  of  the  services  rendered.”  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  is  a general  statement? — Yes;  it  may 
be  that  in  a particular  case  some  arrangement  was 
made  so  that  it  did  bear  some  relation  to  the  .service 
which  was  provided. 

18.400.  What  I mean  is  that  the  statement  you 
make  is  a little  too  general,  is  it  not? — Yes;  perhaps 
it  is  too  general  to  say  that  they  boar  no  relation, 
but,  generally  speaking,  they  be.ir  no  relation — ^tlu'.v 
are  offers  based  on  a.  particular  rate  in  force  at  tli(> 
time.  The  offer  is,  “ If  you  come  into  the  Borough 
your  rate  shall  be  such  and  such  a figin-e  in  tne 
pound  ” — not  at  all  calculated  with  regard  to  the 
services  rendered. 

18.401.  (Chairman):  Your  point  is  that  those  offers 
should  not  come  from  the  Boroughs  at  all,  but  should 
he  imposed  on  the  Boroughs  as  part  of  tin;  conditions 
of  exfen.sion? — Yes,  I agree.  Then  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  calculation  for  the  purpo.se  of  remedying 
what  might  otherwise  be  deemed  an  injustice. 

18.402.  My  question  is,  is  it  your  projmsa!  to  do 
away  with  all  offers — that  they  should  ?iot  be  made 
at  all? — That  they  should  not  be  ma<le  at  all. 

18.403.  And  the  only  case  in  which  differenti.il 
rating  should  he  allowed  would  be  when  it  was 
imposed  by  the  tribunal  as  a condition  of  the 
extension  ? — Yes. 

18.404.  (Mr.  L2oyd):  Surely  in  most  cases  of  pro- 
posals W'ith  regard  to  differential  rating,  ex|ierienceil 
accountants  are  c.ajled  who  nay  that  they  have  gone 
into  the  matter  on  present  costs  and  on  future 
probabilities,  and  so  on,  and  in  their  view  it  would 
be  erjuitable  if  a perioil  or  various  jierirKls  were 
allowed,  at  the  end  of  which  the  area  propo.sed  to  he 
taken  in  .should  come  on  an  equality  with  the  existing 
Borough?  There  is  always  evidence  of  that  .sort? 

I know  quite  well  there  is.  There  wa.s  that  kind  of 
evidence  in  this  particular  ease,  by  Mr.  Cash. 

18.405.  Are  you  speaking  of  Croydon?-  Yes. 

* See  County  ConnoilB  Association  (Taylor),  Q.  974.t  (III,  610). 
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(Chairman) : Then  we  pass  to  paragraph  31 P That 
is  as  to  th©  general  uncertainty  which  is  complained 
of  by  the  County  Councils,  which  stops  them  from 
carrying  out  a general  policy  for  many  years  ahead, 
and  you  give  one  or  two  examples  in  Surrey  with 
regard  to  this,  the  construction  of  bridges  over  the 
Thames  being  one  of  them  ? 

18.406.  (BIr.  Pritchard)  : On  that  example,  bridges 
over  the  Thames  would  be  constructed  out  of  borrowed 
moneys,  would  they  not  ? — Yes. 

18.407.  If  you  were  to  construct  a bridge  over  th© 

Thames,  and  raise  a loan  for  the  purpose,  and 
.subsequently  an  area  became  a County  Borough,  that 
would  involve  adjustment  of  the  loan,  would  it  not? 
——Yes,  that  would  be  so,  but,  of  course,  the  construc- 
tion of  a bridge  involves  very  much  more  than  that 

it  goes  very  much  further  than  that. 

18.408.  Of  course  it  would,  but  for  the  most  part 
the  expenditure  would  be  out  of  capital? — ^Yes. 

18,409-10.^  That  loan,  of  course,  would  be  charged  on 
the  full  basis  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  loans  are  concerned. 

(Mr.  Pritchard) : I do  not  see  how  you  would  be 
injured  with  regard  to  that? 

18.411.  (Chairman):  Have  you  any  further'examples 
of  how_  County  development  is  checked  by  this 
uncertainty  ,P — It  is  very  difficult,  of  course,  to  define 
— you  cannot  say  what  you  have  not  done,  but  it  is  a 
thing  which  does  weigh  with  us  in  considering 
permanent  proposals.  We  have  one  or  two  such 
things  I could  mention  in  Surrey,  and  I have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  any  uncertainty  with  regard  to 
your  area  has  a decided  effect  on  th©  work  of  the 
Council. 

18.412.  Could  that  be  got  over  by  any  improvement 
in  the  terms  of  financial  adjustment? — Possibly,  yes. 

18.413.  Do  you  consider  that  uncertainty  to  bo 
entirely  due  to  financial  considerations? — No,  I 
think  not.  1 think  that  finance  is  important,  but 
I think  that  there  are  many  other  considerations. 
Your  organisation,  you  see,  could  be  adapted  for  a 
particular  thing,  and  sometimes  you  hesitate  if 
there  are  changes  impending;  and  it  is  so  in  one’s 
private  life. 

18.414.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  will  remember  what 
8>ir  Robert  Eox  said,  that  the  trouble  of  adapting 
ourselves  kept  us  all  alive? — Yes,  no  doubt,  a change 
may  be  good. 

18.415.  (Chairman) : Then  we  come  to  p.aragraph 
32,  and  the  question  of  overspill.  We  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  that  from  othei'  witnasses.  Do  you 
agree  generally  with  what  has  been  said  by  the  other 
County  Council  witnesses  on  the  subject? — Yes,  it  is 
one  of  the  possible  grounds  put  fonvard,  but  it  is 
only  part  of  the  general  problem  which  would  have 
to  be  considered  by  the  tribunal. 

18.416.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : As  to  Croydon,  surely  there 
are  certain  peculiarities  which  take  it  out  of  the 
general  principle?  Croydon  is  very  largely  a 
dormitory  for  the  Metropolis,  is  it  not? — ^Yes. 

18.417.  And  if  I remember  nightly,  a great  number 
of  people  living  in  Croydon  find  their  way  daily  to 
the  Metropolis,  and  it  is  not  so  much  like  the  oidinary 
case  of  an  overspill  of  people  who  live  in  the  Borough 
.and  are  going  out  for  various  purposes,  or  people 
just  outside  coming  into  the  Borough,  but  it  is  people 
living  in  Croydon  and  th©  district  who  are  commonly 
engaged  in  finding  their  way  to  London? — Yes. 

18.418.  So  that  it  is  not  an  ordinary  case? — No,  and 
probably  I should  use  that  as  an  argument  for  not 
allowing  Croydon  to  be  a County  Borough  at  all. 

Of  course,  really  and  truly,  the  population  in  the 
areas  in  that  district  and  many  other  districts  one 
can  point  to  is  largely  composed  of  people  who  are 
in  Loudon  in  the  day,  and  sleep  in  these  dormitory 
areas  at  night. 

18.419.  What  I meant  was  that  you  would  not  take 
Croydon  as  a typical  case  ? — Yes,  but  th©  argument 
against  them  was,  that  although  it  w.as  put  forward 
as  an  instance  of  overspill,  Ci'oydon  had  in  its  own 
district  3,000  acres  unbuilt  on,  and  many  thousands 
of  unoccupied  houses. 

(Chairman) : Then  we  pass  to  paragraph  33,  with 
regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitante. 
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18.420.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : I suppose  that  you  would 
agree  that  if  it  is  shown  to  be  desirable  in  the  public 
interest  that  an  area  should  be  extended,  it  should  be 
extended,  although  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  are 
against  it? — I think  that  one  must  take  note  that 
there  is  opposition,  but  I think  that  the  ease  should 
be  so  complete  as  to  justify  the  extension — I believe 
the  word  used  is  “ ovenvhelming  ” — ^that  there 
should  be  an  overwhelming  case. 

18.421.  Is  not  that  putting  it  rather  high? — ^Well,  I 
will  say  there  should  he  a complete  justification  for 
the  extension. 

18.422.  I mean,  in  cases  in  which  you  are  asked  to 
extend  a district,  if  you  are  satisfied  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  generally  that  an  extension  should  take 
place,  you  would  not  refuse  it  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  strong  opposition  ? — No,  I think  not.  It 
would  not  be  the  last  word;  it  would  be  an  element 
in  the  case  which  one  would  have  to  take  note  of, 
and  in  the  case  of  our  inquiries  w^e  should  be  very 
reluctant  to  include  in  an  Urban  District  a Rural 
District  which  was  completely  and  wholly  opposed  to 
the  extension. 

18.423.  We  have  a recent  example,  have  we  not,  of 
an  Urban  District  being  extended  by  a County 
Council  against  what  I understood  to  be  th©  wishes 
of  95  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants— that  is  Matlock  in 
Derbyshire . P— A es,  I have  heard  of  that. 

18.424.  (Blr . Lloyd) : Otherwise  th©  issue  would 

resolve  itself  into  a mere  poll.? — Yes,  I agree.  It  is 
merely  one  of  the  elements  one  must  take  into  account 
in  matters  of  this  kind.  You  can  engineer  an  oppo- 
sition; you  can  get  all  sorts  of  petitions  signed,  as 
one  knows,  and  there  again  the  value  of  youi' 
tribunal  would  come  in,  and  they  would  say  what 
importance  they  attached  to  the  representations 
made  by  th©  opposing  parties. 

18.425.  Of  course,  it  is  an  element,  and  may  bo  aii 
important  element? — Quite. 

18,420.  But  you  agree  that  it  should  not  be  vital? 
— I agree. 

(Chairman) : Then  in  paragraph  34  you  tell  us  that 
County  Boroughs  in  some  cases  show  a desire  to 
annex  the  richer  adjoining  ai'eas  i-ather  than  the 
poorer. 

18.427.  (Mr.  Pritchard):  Of  course,  wm  cannot  go 
in  detail  into  the  Croydon  ajipilioatione  ? — No. 

18.428.  (Chairman) : Cannot  the  Minister  come  in 
and  sa.y,  If  you  annex  so  much  rich  area.,  jam  must 
annex  the  poor  area  ” ? — Or  the  tribunal  might 
report  against  tli©  propolsal  on  the  ground  that  the 
promoters  had  not  added  fairly  to  tlieir  district;  that 
they  had  taken  the  plums  and  left  the  rest.  This 
was  a particularly  flagrant  case,  as  we  think,  of 
course,  but  it  is  an  illustration  of  wdiat  can  be  done, 
and  what  ought  not  to  be  done,  in  our  view. 

18.429.  Yes,  that  is  your  view,  hut  we  cannot  go 
into  it?  I daresay  that  if  w©  asked  Croydon  they 
would  take  a different  view? — That  may  be  so. 

18.430.  Do  you  think  that  this  kind  of  thing  often 
happens? — I have  no  doubt  that  it  does. 

18.431.  (BIr.  Lloyd) : There  has  never  been  any 
expression  of  an  urgent  desire  to  annex  Miteham? — 
No.  I think  their  case  would  have  been  stronger 
if  they  had  shown  an  inclination  to  take  a little  of 
the  poorer  districts  with  the  richer  districts. 

18.432.  (Chairman) : Tlien  we  come  to  paragraph 
35,  on  the  question  of  costs.  Did  you  read  Air. 
Gibbon’s  evidence  on  this  point?* — ^I  am  afraid  I do 
not  recall  it. 

18.433.  In  wdiioh  he  said  the  principle  of  giving 
costs  should  be  encouraged? — This  paragraph  rather 
confirms  that. 

18.434.  (BIr.  Pritchard)  : Did  you  read  Mr.  Dent’s 
evidence  on  that?t  I put  some  questions  to  him  on 
it,  and  I want  to  know^  whether  you  would  agree  ? 
Your  suggestion  is  that  costs  should  follow  the  event? 

— That  is  the  suggestion. 

18.435.  May  I put  it  in  this  way?  There  are  three 
alternatives ; one,  to  leave  matters  where  they  are ; 
secondly,  that  costs  should  follow  the  event;  tiiirdly, 

• See  Ministry  of  Health  (Ribbon),  Q.  2S7H/'.  (T,  120). 
t See  County  Councils  Association  (Dent),  Cj.  10, .’157/.  (Ill,  637). 
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to  adopt  the  procedure  of  Parliament.  Under  that 
procedure  costs  are  only  awarded  to  a successful 
promoter  if  the  Committee  are  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  he  has  been  put  to  expense  unreasonably  or 
vexatiously.  "Which  of  those  three  do  you  approve? 
— I think  that  the  last  would  he  the  best  way,  where 
there  are  no  substantial  grounds  for  the  proposal; 
but  that,  again,  could  be  settled,  if  I might  suggest 
it,  by  a tribunal ; they  could  say  whether  the  case  v/as 
a fair  case  to  put  forward,  or  a flagrant  case  which 
should  not  have  been  put  forward. 

18.436.  I agree.  Of  course,  if  that  were  proposed 
in  favour  of  opponents,  in  order  to  be  fair  you  would 
have  to  have  the  same  provision  with  regard  to 
promoters? — Yes. 

18.437.  Have  you  considered  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  small  areas?  It  is  all  very  well  for  a 
County  Council,  a comparatively  rich  body,  but  have 
you  considered  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  a small 
Rural  District  Council? — Yes.  I have  had  a number 
of  illustr.ations,  and  I have  one  present  to  my  mind, 
a case  in  which  the  costs  amounted  to  some  £1,000, 
and  the  costs  of  the  opponents  amounted  to  £600. 
The  oiiponents  said,  “ "We  are  a poor  Rural  District; 
you  ought  to  pay  our  £600.” 

18.438.  But  have  you  looked  at  it  from  this  point 
of  view?  A comparatively  small  District  Council  is 
attacked  in  this'  way,  and  they  have  "to  consider 
whether  or  not  they  will  go  to  the  expense  of 
opposing.  "Would  not  they  want  to  know  not  only 
whether,  if  they  are  successful,  their  costs  are  likely 
to  be  paid  by  the  other  side,  but  also  whether,  if  the 
other  side  were  successful,  they  might  have  to  pay 
the  costs  of  the  other  side?  Might  not  that  deter 
them? — I think  I now  grasp  the  particular  case  you 
have  in  mind. 

18.439.  I have  no  particular  case  in  my  mind,  but  I 
have  often  had  the  question  put  to  me? — Yes;  it  is 
rather  a special  case  of  opposition  by  the  Local 
Authority  of  a small  district  sought  to  be  annexed. 

18.440.  It  is  not  an  exceptional  case  «t  all? — No, 

I lam  not  suggesting  that  it  is — ^but  they  are  not  able 
to  bear  the  expense  of  an  opposition. 

18.441.  Not  so  much  that,  but  they  do  not  want  t< 
run  the  risk  of  having  to  pay  the  costs  of  both  sides, 
and  that  is  likely  to  deter  them  from  putting  thei'. 
case  before  the  tribunal?  That  would  he  an  un- 
desii-able  position  to  ]nit  them  in? — Yes.  I certainly 
agree  that  they  should  be  quite  free  to  put  their 
case  quite  freely  without  any  fear  that  they  might 
bo  condemned  in  the  costs  of  both  side's. 

18.442.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : But  you  have  accepted  the 
third  alternative,  that  there  should  be  costs  in  the 
event  of  their  having  acted  vexatiously? — That  is 
the  course  I should  support,  and  the  tribunal  would 
readily,  I think,  assess  the  sincerity  of  the  parties. 

18.443.  (Mr.  Biddell) : I understand  that  you 

prefer  the  procedure  of  a tribunal  of  three  to  tlie 
other  suggestion  made  of  procedure  by  Private  Bill  ? 
— ^Yes,  I think  I do. 

18.444.  Because  you  prefer  the  Local  Inquiry?— I 
prefer  the  Local  Inquiry. 

Local  Patriotism. 

3&.  In  my  opinion,  the  districts  of  the  Home 
Counties  which  would  come  within  the  ambit  of  an 
extended  County  Borough  system  have  such  strong 
feelings  of  local  patriotism,  and  so  much  civic  pride 
and  interest  in  their  local  concerns,  that  they  are  at 
present  well  organised  and  administered  in  accord- 
ance with  their  local  circumstances  and  reqnirements. 

They  would  be  therefore  strongly  opposed  to  a 
policy  which  would  deprive  them  of  their  existence 
as  single  units  of  local  government,  and  render 
them  liable  to  become  absorbed  in  a large  County 
Borough,  in  which  each  would  lose  its  separate 
entity,  and  have  so  insignificant  a voice  and  influence 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Borough  affairs  that  it  would 
cease  to  take  active  interest  or  concern  in  the  local 
government  of  the  whole. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  interesting  to  give 
the  following  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Royal 


Commission  on  London  Government,  dealing  with 
the  Local  Authorities  in  the  Greater  London  area  of 
the  Home  Counties  : — 

Maoority  Meport,  pa/ra,.  98,  page  26:  — 

“ It  was  clear  that  almost  all  the  existing 
Local  Authorities  attached  the  utmost  impoi'tance, 
first,  to  retaining  their  separate  identity  (subject 
to  any  amalgamations  on  which  they  and  their 
neighbours  might  voluntarily  agree),  together 
with  all  the  powers  of  administering  local  govern- 
ment services  which  they  now  possessed,  and 
secondly,  to  avoiding  any  diminution  of  the 
detailed  knowledge  of  local  conditions,  and  the 
interest  in  local  affairs,  which  were  now  exhibited 
bj'  the  members  of  their  governing  bodies  and  by 
the  inhabitants  who  elected  and  controlled  them.” 

Majoriiy  Beport,  para.  260,  page  69  : — 

“Having  regard  to  the  unquestioned  efficiency 
of  administration  in  the  highly  organised  districts 
outside  the  County,  we  entertain  grave  doubts 
whether  any  greater  efficiency  would  bo  attained 
by  their  inclusion  in  London.” 

Conclusions,  para  428,  page  113:  — 

“ (2)  No  evidence  has  been  adduced  of  any 
general  lack  of  efficiency  or  economy  in  the 
administration  of  the  districts  snrroiiiidiiig 
London.” 

37.  To  the  County  Councils  the  loss  of  personnel, 
caused  by  the  withdrawal  from  the  Council  of  the 
representation  of  the  important  Boroughs  and  Urban 
Districts  of  the  County,  will  be  of  serious  moment, 
threatening  to  impair  the  future  adniiiiistr.ation  of 
County  affairs. 

Representatives  of  these  districts,  as  .a  rule, 
derive  their  qualification  for  County  Council 
election  from  the  f.act  that,  after  long  and  able 
service  in  their  own  local  Councils,  they  have  served 
an  apprenticeship  in  local  government  which  enables 
them,  as  County  Councillors,  both  to  voice  the 
interests  of  their  own  constituencies,  and  to  view  the 
larger  questions  of  County  affairs  in  the  wider  aspect 
which  is  necessary  for  efficient  County  government. 

18.445.  (Chairman):  In  paiiagraph  36  you  give  the 
conclusions  of  the  Royal  C/ommission  on  London 
Government? — Yes. 

18.446.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  loee  of 
personnel.  Do  yon  think,  generally  speaking,  that 
your  best  men,  or  at  any  r.ate  a large  proportion  of 
your  best  men,  come  from  the  urban  areas  rather 
than  tho  imral  are.as? — I should  not  like  to 
differentiate  between  tho  ai’oafl.  Wo  have  a number 
of  excellent  people  from  all  parte  of  tho  County. 

18.447.  But  that  is  your  point,  is  it  not,  that  if 
you  lose  your  urban  areas  you  would  lose  a great 
many  of  your  be.st  people? — Wo  certainly  should  lose 
a considerable  number  of  veiy  excellent  woi’kem  who 
have  had  experience  on  their  own  local  Comicilw,  and 
who  come  to  ns  .after  b.aving  soi-ved  on  their  own  local 
Councils  for  a number  of  y(»ars,  with  that 
experionce. 

18.448.  People  from  Borough  Councils? — Yes. 

18.449.  And  people  who  h.avo  served  as  Mayors? — 
Yes. 

18.450.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : What  part  of  the  County 
do  you  represent,  to  put  a personal  question  ?-  I 
happen  to  be  an  Alderman,  so  that  I am  not  su|)posed 
to  represent  any  p.art  of  tho  County,  but  1 originally 
served  on  the  local  Council  at  Sutton  for  seven  years, 
and  during  a large  part  of  that  time  I was  also  a 
County  Councillor. 

18.451.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  You  were  at  one  time 
elected? — ’Oh,  yes,  I was  elected  for  one  of  the 
divi.sions  of  Sutton. 

18.452.  Is  it  the  practice  of  the  Surrey  County 
Council  to  elect  Aldermen  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Council? — Usually  from  the  ranks  of  the  Council.  I 
think  I can  only  recall  three  exceptions;  I believe 
there  are  only  three  during  the  whole  history  of  the 
County  Council ; there  may  be  more. 
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18,453.  (Chairman) : Have  you  anything  further  to 
say? — I have  nothing  further,  beyond  the  points  I 
have  here.  Of  cour.se,  one  could  discuss  these  matters 
for  a long  time.  May  I say  that  in  my  view  it  is  very 
desirable  to  have  the  administration  of  certain 
services  over  a larger  area?  I think  you  get 
Tiniformity  of  standard,  and  get  economy  in  the  use 
and  provision  of  institutions,  and  I think  you  get  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  rate  burden.  I think 
that  for  thase  reasons  the  areas  for  those  services 
should  be  as  large  as  may  be,  and  certainly  not  less 
than  the  County  areas. 

18,464.  You  are  familiar  with  section  6 of  the  last 
Education  Act,  which  provides  for  the  administra- 


tion of  educational  services  of  common  interest  over 
wider  areas — Yes. 

18,465.  Have  you  studied  that  at  .all  from  the  point 
of  view  of  putting  it  into  force? — Not  in  Surrey. 

18.456.  You  have  no  practical  proposals  .as  to 
carrying  out  that  section? — No. 

18.457.  But  that  section  does  provide  the  means  of 
carrying  out  the  principle  which  you  have  been 
.supporting? — Yes,  I think  those  are  the  general 
principles  I should  advocate. 

18,468.  You  approve  of  the  principles  of  the  Act  as 
contained  in  that  section? — Yee. 

(Chairman)  : Then  if  there  is  nothing  else  you  wish 
to  say,  /we  need  only  thank  you  for  your  interesting 
evidence. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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Table  A.— -Comparative  Table  oe  Expenditure  on  Maintenance  and  Improvement  op  Roads  and 

Bridoes. 


Main  Roads. 

Main- 

ments 

and 

istrict 

County  Bridges. 

Year. 

Mileage. 

Cost  of 
Maintenance 
and  Im- 
provements. 

Cost 

per 

Mile. 

Contribution  towards 
tenance  and  Improve 
on  Assisted  Roads 
Improvements  on  D 
Roads. 

Maintenance. 

Improvement. 

Total. 

Contribution 
tow'ards 
Improve- 
ment of 
District 
Bridges. 

Gross 

Total. 

1914-15. 

Gross 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

223-31 

95,975 

429 

17,992 

150 



1.50 

114,117 

104,030 

.352,878 

1922-23. 

Net 

85,888 

384 

17,992 

150 



150 



Gross 

223-31 

307,612 

1,377 

.38,862 

1,706 

2, .363 

4,069 

2,335 

1923-24. 

Net 

J) 

147,8.39 

662 

38,862 

Estimat 

886 

ed. 

1,27.3 

2,159 

1,167 

190,027 

Gross 

374-87 

466,600 

1,245 

36,500 

1,002 

1,768 

2,770 

.5,160 

511,030 

1924-25. 

Net 

5) 

239,900 

640 

36,500 

.501 

884 

1,.385 

.3,750 

28li535 

594,500 

Gross 

379-31 

496,000 

1,308 

45,800 

3,200 

44,500 

47,700 

5,000 

Net 

)) 

250,400 

660 

45,800 

1,600 

21,490 

23,090 

1,240 

320;530 

Note.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  expenditure  is  authorised  for  Arterial  Roads  and  permanent 
improvements  of  a capital  nature  on  District  Roads,  which  will  become  Main  Roads 


Kingston  By-pass  \ .nn  East  and  West  Ro.ad  (Part  of)  : £40,700. 

Sutton  By-pass  / Weybridge-Chobham-Bagshot  Road  : £37,750. 

Bagshot  By-pass  £12,000. 


Table  B.— Comparative  Table  op  Census  op  Traffic  on  Main  Roads  taken  in  1914  and  1922. 


Name  of  Road. 

Location  of  Census  Point. 

Average  Weight  per  Dav. 

1914. 

1922. 

London-Portsmouth 

Top  of  Kingston  Hill 

Tons. 

4162-74 

Tons. 

7119-49 

Greater  Western 

Half-mile  East  of  The  Glanty,  Egham 

2591  - 16 

6119-10 

Loudon-Brighton 

Near  Dean  Lane  Tea  House,  Hooley  

138.3-14 

4668-66 

London-Reigate 

One-quarter  mile  South  of  Burgh  Heath 

1264-59 

3.504-70 

London-Epsom-I'amham ... 

Near  Nonsuch  Park... 

1342-01 

.3288-50 

Kingston-Dorking-Horsliam 

Near  Juniper  Flill,  Mickleham 

12.33-54 

2805-24 

Guildford-Farubam  

West  of  Old  Toll  House,  Hogs  Back 

666-26 

2057-44 

Reigate-Povey  Cross 

Near  Sidlow  Bridge... 

541-70 

1499-70 

Bagshot- Winchester 

At  County  Boundary  at  Frimley  ... 

5.32-04 

1214-17 

Faruham -Petersfield 

At  Countj-  Boundary  at  Wrecclesham  

692-48 

1191-05 
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PllESENT  ; 


The  E.4KL  oe  ONSLOW, 

The  Lord  STRAOHIE,  P.C. 

Lieitt.-Gbn.  Sir  GEORGE  MAODONOGH,  R.C.B., 

K.O.M.G. 

Sir  W.  RYLAND  ADKINS,  K.O. 

Sir  william  MIDDLES  ROOK. 

Sir  LEWIS  BEARD. 


Mr.  R.  Bbai'Tie  Nicholson, 

18.459.  (Chairman) : We  all  Lave  your  memo- 

randum,  and  we  will  take  it  paragrapli  by 
paragrapb.  You  were  Town  Clerk  of  Lowestoft 
before  the  Act,  of  1888? — Yes.  • r 

18.460.  So  you  have  experience  of  the  working  of 
the  County  under  the  old  system  of  Quarter 

Sessions? — Yes.  . 

18.461.  Before  the  institution  of  County  Councils.'' 

—Yes. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS. 

Memorandum  oe  Evidence  by  Mr.  R.  Beattie 
Nicholson,  O.B.E.,  Town  Clerk  oe  Lowbstoet. 

My  evidence  is  divided  into  six  Sections  : — 

I. — ^Introduction. 

II, — Events  that  led  up  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1888. 

III. The  Act,  and  what  Parliament  meant  to  do 

by  it. 

IV. — The  Act  in  Operation 
(a)  Roads. 

(h)  Education. 

(c)  The  County  Rate  Basis. 

V. The  Dispute  as  to  Boundaries  and  Finan- 

cial Adjustment. 

VI. — The  Remedy. 

I.— INTRODUCTION. 

Personal. 

1 I am  the  Town  Clerk  of  Lowestoft.  I was 
appointed  to  that  office  on  the  9th  November,  1885, 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  after  the  Incor- 
poration of  the  Borough.  Before  that  the  Local 
Authority  in  Lo'westoft  was  a Board  of  Umprovement 
Commissioners  constituted  under  the  Lowestoft  Im- 
provement Act,  1864.  I was  a member  of  the  Board 
for  18  months  before  it  was  superseded  by  the  I own 

Council.  . T)  L 

Immediately  after  incorporation  the  Borough 
ioined  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  and 
not  long  afterwards  was  elected  to  the  Council  of  the 
Association  and  has  continued  to  be  a member  of  the 
Council  ever  since.  I have  been  a member  of  the  Law 
Committee  for  more  than  20  years. 

Effect  of  the  .let  on  Lowestoft. 

2 I remeiinber  the  passing  of  tlie  Local  Cl“vcrn- 
ineiit  Act,  1888,  and  its  effect  upon  my  Borough.  At 
first  there  was  keen  competition  foi  seats  on  the 
County  Council,  and  the  Borough  representatives  took 
a good  deal  of  interest  in  the  work.  But  that  did  not 
last  long,  and  since  the  first  two  or  three  elections 
there  has  hardly  ever  been  a contest  in  the  Borough 
for  seats  on  the  County  Council.  Very  often  there 
has  been  no  nomination,  the  retiriilg  membeis  being 


O.B.E.,  in  the  Chair. 

Sib  WALTER  NICHOLAS. 

Hon.  Sir  ARTHUR  MYERS. 

Mr.  W.  R.  BUCHANAN  RIDDELL. 

Mr.  E.  HONORATUS  LLOYD,  K.O. 

Mil.  HARRY  G.  PRITCHARD. 

Mr.  E.  R.  TURTON,  M.P. 

Mr.  MICHAEL  HESELTINE,  C.B.  (Secretary). 

Mb.  J.  a.  LAWTHBR,  M.B.E.  (Assistant  Secretary). 

).B.E.,  called  and  examined. 

re-elected  under  a statutory  provision  to  that  effect. 

Not  more  than  one  or  two  representatives  make  any 

pretence  to  a regular  performance  of  their  duties, 

for  which  there  are  two  reasons: 

(1)  Lowestoft  is  40  miles  from  Ipswich  where  the 

meetings  are  held,  and  anything  like  a 
regular  attendance  involves  a cost  in  rail 
fares  alone  of  something  like  £100  a year; 
and  to  attend  any  meeting  either  of  Coun- 
cil or  Committee  means  the  loss  of  a whole 
day  from  business. 

(2)  The  town  representative  is  faced  by  a solid 

majority  of  rural  members  and  is  soon  made 
to  understand  that  the  main  purpose  of 
the  town  being  made  part  of  the  County 
system  of  local  government  is  to  provide 
revenue  to  be  expended  in  the  rural  areas. 

3.  Suffolk  is  divided  into  two  Administiative 
Counties— East  Suffolk  and  West  Suffolk. 

East  Suffolk  has  one  County  Borough— Ipswich— 
with  a population  of  79,371. 

It  has  five  Non-County  Boroughs — LowestoU 
44,323,  Beccles  7,085,  Soutliwold  3,370,  Aldeburgh 
2,889,  and  Eye  1,781. 

It  hae  seven  Urban  Districts — Bungay  3,103,  relix- 
stowe  11,680,  Haleswoi-th  2,060,  Leiston  4,632  Sax- 
muiidham  1,366,  Stowmarket  4,243,  Woodbndge 

1,595.  , ^ , 

The  three  small  Boroughs  and  the  Urban  Districts 
except  Felixstowe  may  be  classed  as  rural. 

Under  this  classification  the  really  town  population 
is  63,094  and  the  rural  148,608. 

The  County  Council  consists  of  84  members — <i3 
Councillors  and  21  Aldermen.  Of  the' 63  Councillors 
49  represent  the  rural  and  14  the  town  population, 
the  proportion  being  79  per  cent,  rural  and  21  per 
cent,  urban.  The  21  Aldermen  are  elected  by  the 
rural  majority.  In  the  present  Council  15  Aldermen 
arc  from  rural  and  6 from  urban  areas. 

4. * 

Scojie  of  the  Present  Inquiry. 

5.  When  Sir  Alfred  Mond  announced  the  intemtion 
of  the  Government  to  appoint  a Royal  Commission 
on  Local  Government  he  said  : 

“ The  whole  matter  of  the  principle  of  the  Act 
of  1888,  and  what  Parliament  meant  to  do  by  it, 
are  very  seriously  questioned,”  and  added  “ It  is 
time  that  the  whole  problem  wa.s  very  fully  con- 
sidered. ...  It  is  very  important  that  the 
Commission  should  report  in  order  to  see  what 
ought  to  be  altered  and  how  much  alteration  in 
legislation  is  needed.” 

The  way  in  which  some  [probably  most]t  County 
Councils  'administered  their  powers  over  ^e  towns 
appeared  to  me  to  be  .so  [arbitrary  and  un-EnglishJt 
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that  I have  given  a good  deal  of  attention  ito  the 
history  of  the  subject  and  the  motives  by  which  the 
Act  was  inspired. 

6.  On  the  fiscal  relations  between  land  and  industry 
and  in  what  proportion  either  national  or  local 
burdens  should  be  shai-ed  between  town  and  conintry 
I am  not  competent  to  speak.  The  reply  to  Sir  Alfred 
Mond’s  speech  lies  in  the  experience  of  Non-County 
Boroughs,  and  the  object  of  the  evidence  I have  to 
give  on  behalf  of  the  Boroughs,  and  especially  Non- 
County  Boroughs,  is  to  show  the  insincerity  of  the 
claim  on  which  the  Act  was  based  and  the  disregard  of 
principle  with  which  it  was  framed.  The  object  of  the 
inquiry  is  to  find  principles  on  which  new  County 
Boroughs  should  be  created  and  existing  County 
Boroughs  should  be  extended,  and  principles  which 
should  govern  the  relations  between  different  classes 
of  Local  Authorities,  and  my  submission  is  that  the 
first  step  in  the  inquiry  should  be  to  determine 
whether  the  burden  laid  on  the  towns  by  the  Act  of 
1888  and  the  means  by  which  the  hereditary  burdens 
on  land  were  transferred  to  the  shoulders  of  industry 
in  the  towns  were  legitimate  or  otherwise. 


object?— The  electors  and  the  members  took  a great 
interest  in  the  subject  at  first,  and  I think  the 
members  attended  pretty  regularly;  hut,  as  I have 
explained  here,  they  found  that  their  attendance 
was  of  practically  no  use.  They  had  practically  no 
influence  in  the  debates  in  the  County  Council,  and 
they  had  to  incur  heavy  expenditure  to  get  there. 

18.476.  {Sit  Jdyldnd  A.dhins') : That  is  a verv 

serious  suggestion.  You,  of  course,  are  familiar,  as 
we  all  are,  with  the  procedure  of  a Town  Council 
and  with  the  procedure  of  a County  Council.  Is  it 
not  a fact  that  on  both  Town  and  County  'Councils 
there  is  a great  deal  of  business  that  has  to  be  done 

which  does  not  raise  issues  of  controversy  at  all? 

Yes. 

18.477.  I quite  appreciate  that  on  County  Councils 
the  balance  between  rural  and  urban  conditions  is 
one  which  requires  special  care,  hut  there  are  a 
great  rnany  things  before  a County  Council  which  do 

not  raise  that  issue  at  all,  are  there  not? There 

are  some  things. 

18.478.  Well,  there  are  certain  things? — There  are 
certain  things. 


18.462.  {Ghairmwn) : In  paragraph  2 you  tell  us 
the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1888  on.  Lowestoft,  and  you 
tell  us  that  there  has  hardly  ever  been  a contest  in 
the  Borough  for  seats  on  the  County  Council.  Have 
there  been  many  contests  for  seats  on  the  Town 
Council  .P — There  are  always  contests  for  seats  on  the 
Town  Council. 

18.463.  {Mr.  Pritchard):  Not  in  every  ward? 

Practically. 

18.464.  Ale  there  really? — Yes.  There  are  yery 
seldom  any  unopposed  elections  to  the  Town  Council. 

18.465.  {Chairman) : Are  there  many  of  the  County 
Councillors  on  the  Town  Council? — Several. 

18.466.  Are  their  elections  to  the  Town  Council 
generally  contested  ? — Yes. 

18.467.  You  say  “Lowestoft  is  40  miles  from 
Ipswich,  where  the  meetings  are  held.”  Are  not 
there  other  County  Councillors  in  Suffolk  who  have 
to  travel  40  miles? — I think  that  is  quite  likely,  but 
probably  not  quite  so  far.  Lowestoft  is  at  the 
northernl  part  of  the  County,  and  Ipswich  is  at  the 
southern  part.  Lowestoft  is  about  as  far  away  as  it 
can  be,  on  the  sea  coast. 

{Chairtiuin) : Then  you  tell  us  that  Suffolk  is 

divided  into  two  Administrative  Counties  East  and 
West  Suffolk? 

18.468.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : You  are  aware  of 

course,  that  this  question  of  the  cost  of  attendance 
at  County  Council  meetings  has  been  a very  live  one 
for  a number  of  years,  and  that  the  County  Councils 
Association  have  now  a Bill  before  Parliament  to  try 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  that  expense  .P Yes. 

18^69.  I mean,  it  is  not  original  sin  which  makes 
the  County  Councils  do  it,  hut  it  is  our  old  friend 
geography,  which  'beats  us  every  time?— Quite  so. 

18,470.  {Chairman):  There  is  one  other  point  on 
paragraph  2.  You  say,  “Not  more  than  one  or  two 
representatives  make  any  pretence  to  a reo-ular 
performance  of  their  duties.”  Do  not  the  etetors 
have  anything  to  say  .P— Nothing  at  all. 

• Tliey  do  not  mind?— I do  not  know  that  it 

IS  altogether  from  apathy  so  much  as  that  they  do 
not  understand.  They  are  bewildered  by  the  whole 
subject. 

18.472.  {Sir  Eyland  Adkins) : Are  not  there  other 
persons  of  high  intelligence  besides  yourself  who 
wild  dispel  these  clouds  of  ignorance  .P— Oh,  yes 

I lie  difficulty  is  in  the  system  itself. 

18.473.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Do  vou  say  that 

country,  or  is  it  peculiar  to 
^ iQ  general  in  the  country,  I think. 

Wnllf P general  in 

\\  ales.— It  IS  very  general  in  the  country,  so  far  as 
niy  experience  goes. 

Count?'ci?"*r“”^^  the 

1 ^ Councillois  do  tnke  nn  inijerp^f  nn/l 

i,  a,.” 


4.  4-1.  T r opinion 

inat  tde  Lowestoft  representatives  on  the  East 
Suffolk  County  Council  were  not  placed  on  as  many 
Committees  as  a similar  number  of  persons  from 
other  parts  of  the  County?— No,  I do  not  mean  that 
at  all. 

18.480.  Let  us  go  into  details.  Was  there  any  one 
of  them  on  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  on  the 
County  Council  half  of  it? — Yes. 

18.481.  Was  there  any  one  of  them  on  the  Asylums 
CommittM  P— Yes.  I am  speaking  now  from  reool- 
lection;  X nave  not  made  any  inquiries. 

18.482.  My  point  is  that  you  tell  us  that  “ Not 
more  than  one  or  two  representatives  make  any 
pretence  to  a regular  performance  of  their  duties  ” • 
and  you  said  in  answer  to  his  Lordship  a moment 
ago  that  if  they  did  attend  they  had  no  influence 
Is  that  a complete  statement?  On  the  Committees 
1 have  mentioned,  it  is  not  a question  of  whether 
Lowestoft  IS  going  to  pay  more  than  is  fair  to  the 
cost  of  roads  or  other  things.  Those  Committees 
deal  with  the  kind  of  things  which  have  to  he  done 
week  in  and  week  out,  and  in  that  business  the 

.presence  of  intelligent  men,  wherever  they  come 
trorn,  is  of  great  consequence  .P — Yes,  but  the  main 
service  _ that  has  been  given  to  County  Councils 
to-day  IS  the  control  of  roads,  as  I have  said  in  my 
memorandum.  A number  of  these  subjects  to  which 
you  refer  are  subjects:  in  wbicli  a town  representative 
as  such  w^ld  probably  not  take  a personal  interest. 

iOj483.  Really  ? There  is  no  divergence  of  interest 
between  the  town  and  the  country  member  on  those 
subjects  ixy  whicb  you  are  referring. 

18  484.  But  are  there  not  many  things  in  life  on 
which  we  agr^,  almost  as  interesting  as  the  few  we 
disagree  on,  in  ordinary  times  and  if  our  liver  is 
working  well?— Yes,  quite,  but  those  two  things 
work^  together.  The  - town  representative  goes  to 
Ipswich  with  the  idea  that  he  will  serve  his  town 
bMt  If  he  can  use  his  influence  towards  equalising 
the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  main  roads,  and  when 
he  gets  there  he_  finds  that  he  has  absolutely  no 
*he  policy  with  regard  to  roads. 
18,485.  QuRe  so,  but  may  I ask  you  this,  to  clear 
It  away?  M hen  he  goes  to  Ipswich,  although  he 
most  properly  keeps  his  mind  open  and  his  mind 
alert  on  the  problem  of  main  roads,  does  not  he  also 
go  there  as  a member  of  the  East  Suffolk  County 
Council  to  take  his  part  and  use  his  influence  in  the 
general  business  of  the  East  Suffolk  'County?— Yes 
but  at  the  same  time  he  finds  that  the  cost  of  getting 
to  Ipswich  IS  vei-y  great,  and  he  finds  that  he  has 
to  lose  practically  a whole  day  every  time  he  attends 
a meeting  of  a Committee;  and  as  to  the  main 
busmep  he  goes  to  Ipswich  for,  he  finds  he  has  no 
control  and  no  influence  in  directing  the  policy  of 
the  Council,  and  that  leads  him  to  consider  that  his 
wasted  in  going  to  Ipswich. 
lS,^b  But  do  I understand  you  to  say  that  the 
Lowestoft  County.  Councillors  think  that  the  adjusL 
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ment  of  liability  over  main  roads  is  the  mam 
business  of  tbo  Oounty  Council?  Yes. 

18,487.  Really?— They  do. 

18  488.  That  is  the  perspective  of  the  Lowestoft 
mind,  is  it? — That  is  the  effect,  I think,  of  the 
legislation  that  we  are  dealing  with. 

18  489.  You  say  that  that  is  the  main  thing.  Then 
is  it  his  attitude  of  mind  that  he  is,  as  it  an 

ambassador  from  Lowestoft  to_a  League  of  Nations 
meeting  at  Ipswich,  and  is  chiefly  concerned  to  see 
that  Lowestoft  gets  its  proper  influence  » that 
League,  rather  than  a member  of  a body  which  has 
a hundred  things  to  do,  only  on  one  or  two  of  whion 
this  question  arises? — The  representatives  from 
Lowestoft  would  go  and  have  a mind  to  go  and  take 
their  share  in  County  business,  whatever  it  is,  but, 
as  I have  been  told  by  the  Lowestoft  representatives 
over  and  over  again,  “ When  we  go  to  Ipswich  we 
find  that  we  have  no  infiuenoe  there ; and  it  ns  not 
worth  our  while  to  go  and  lose  a day  from  business 
and  pay  our  expenses  for  the  work  that  we  are  able 
to  do  when  we  get  there.” 

18  490.  I follow  you,  and  I am  very  grateful  to 
vou  for  your  clearness  of  exposition ; but  what  I want 
to  get  from  you  is,  in  what  way  other  than  a possible 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  cost  of  road  main- 
tenance, on  what  other  conceivable  subjects  ns  there 
any  indispositign  to  give  Lowestoft  members  their 
full  weight  and  their  full  influence  in  the  counsels 
of  the  County?— I do  not  think  that  there  has  been 
any  indisposition,  so  far  as_  I know  to 
Lowestoft  members  on  Committees  and  to  let  them 
attend  meetings  in  which  the  interests  of  the  County 
are  being  considered ; but  when  it  comes  to  a question 
of  voting,  then  the  Lowestoft  men  are  nowhere. 

18  491.  But  supposing  it  came  to  a question  of 
voting,  the  men  of  any  district  in  Suffolk  are,  as 
members  of  that  district,  nowhere  in  the  way  ot 
voting?— Yes,  but  then  the  rural  members  of  the 
County  Council  act  together  to  a ve^  great  extent 
18  492.  But  apart  from  the  question  of  roads  1 
am  not  shirking  it,  but  I want  to  keep  it  distinct— 
do  you  say  that  there  is  constant  divergence  of  view- 
on  the  East  Suffolk  County  Council  between  rural 
members,  members  from  small  towns,  and  members 
from  an  important  town  like  _ Lowestoft  ?—I  do  not 
think  there  is  divergence  of  view  on  questions  as  to 
which  the  interests  of  rural  and  urban  areas  are  not 
in  conflict. 

18,493.  It  is  only  the  one  question  of  road 
maintenance  on  which  the  controversy  -as  to 
difference  of  interests  is  a living  one?  That  is  the 
main  controversy.  I do  not  say  it  is  the  only  one. 

18  494.  No,  of  course  things  crop  up  from  time  to 
time’,  as  you  and  I know  quite  well,  but  what  I ain 
so  puzzled  at  is  to  understand  the  full  meanmg  of 
your  statement  that  because  the  point  of  view  of 
Boroughs  and  rural  areas  is  not  always  identical  on 
the  question  of  road  maintenance,  therefore  the 
Lowestoft  County  Councillors  do  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  County ; but 
if  it  is  so,  it  is  so?  You  cannot  give  me  any  further 
reason?—!  have  stated  in  my  memorandum  the 
o-rounds  on  which  they  have  not  taken  the  interest 
that  they  otherwise  would  have  taken,  and  would 
take  still,  in  County  affairs,  if  they  had  a fair  and 
reasonable  influence  in  the  counsels  of  the  County 
Council. 

18  496.  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that,  apart  from 
being  out-voted  on  some  road  issue,  if  that  be  the 
case,  they  do  not  have  their  full  weight  in  the 
counsels  of  the  County?— Some  of  them.  Some  of 
them  -are  active  members  of  Committees.  As  you  have 
alfeady  mentioned  the  Asylums  Committee,  I know 
that  several  of  them  have  taken  a very  great  interest 
in  that,  and  have  attended  to  their  duties;  but 
mainly  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
not  worth  their  while  to  spend  their  time  going  to 
Ipswich  to  attend  to  County  affairs,  on  account  of 
the  small  influence  they  have  in  the  County  Council. 

18  496.  In  things  generally  as  well  as  roads.  In 
things  generally,  where  there  is  no  conflict  between 


urban  and  mral  areas,  they  take  their  share  so  far 

as  they  can.  t • i x i. 

I'8j497.  There  is  only  one  other  thing  1 wish  to  asK 
you.’  You  speak  of  the  cost  of  railway  fares  alone 
being  £100  a year  ? Are  you  aware  that  the  cost  of 
a season  ticket  from  London  to  Lowestoft,  which  is 
a little  further  .than  Ipswich,  if  I recollect  rightly , 
is  only  £41  16s.  a year? — ^I  do  not  know.  I was  not 
aware  of  that. 

18.498.  If  that  be  the  case,  it  would  appear  that 
attendance  at  Ipswich  might  cost  a little  less  than 
£41  16s.? — ^It  might  very  well,  I dare  say,  but  I do 
not  think  that  any  of  them  take  a season  ticket,  and 
I do  not  know  that  it  has  been  brought  to  their 
attention. 

18.499.  Of  course,  the  complaint  about  the  expense, 
whatever  it  is,  is  a perfectly  fair  point,  and  the 
County  Councils  Association  want  to  get  it 
remedied? — ^I  am  quite  familiar  with  that. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I only  wanted  to  get  the 
facte. 

18.500.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Sir  Ryland  has  put  to 
you  ’questions  about  the  prominence  of  the  question 
of  main  roads.  When  did  the  County  Council  of  East 
Suffolk  come  into  existence? — ^In  1889. 

18.501.  And  on  the  7th  November,  1889,  they 
passed  a resolution  That  no  street  in  a town  be 
accepted  as  a main  road  ” ? — ^Yes. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : That  would  be  in  addition  to 
the  existing  main  roads  going  through  a town? 

18.502.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Possibly.  This  ques- 
tion of  main  roads  was  brought  to  the  front  by  the 
County  Council  at  the  very  start?— At  the  very 
beginning,  and  I believe  that  it  was  in  consequence 
of  an  application  made  by  Lowestoft^  for  them  to 
main  something  like  ten  miles  of  road  in  Lowestoft. 

18.503.  (Sir  George  Maedonogh) : Is  it  your 

opinion  that  County  Councillors  as  a rule  look  at  the 
matter  purely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  par^h 
thev  come  from,  rather  than  from  the  broader  point 
of  view  of  the  County  ? — I do  not  think  so,  any  more 
than  members  of  the  Town  Councils  or  County 
Councils  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

18  504.  Why  do  these  representatives  of  Lowestoft 
allow  themselves  to  be  elected  to  the  County  Council 
if  they  are  not  going  to  take  any  large  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Council  ?— Well,  the  ofiice  of 
County  Councillor  in  Lowestoft  has  gone  abegging  to 
a very  great  extent,  and  there  are  some  people  who 
like  to  have  “ C.C.”  added  to  their  names.  In  many 
instances,  I believe,  there  has  been  no  better  motive 
than  that. 

18,505.  You  do  not  think  you  get  your  best  men 
in  Lowestoft  to  go  to  the  County  Council?- Oh  dear, 
no  1 We  did  at  first,  men  who  were  willing  and  able 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Council. 

18  506.  We  have  been  told  by  some  previous  wit- 
nesses that  one  of  their  reasons  for  objecting  to  trie 
creation  of  County  Boroughs  is  that  it  would  take 
awav  from  the  County  Councils  some  of  their  best 
members.  You  would  find  that,  supposing  Lowe^ott 
was  to  be  converted  into  a County  Borough,  the  East 
Suffolk  County  Council  would  not  suffer  very  much 
from  the  removal  of  the  Lowestoft  members?— I am 
not  casting  any  reflection  upon  the  Lowestoft  mem- 
bers. There  are  some  very  good  County  Councillors 
elected  from  Lowestoft,  and  there  has  been  rather 
recently,  within  the  last  few  years,  some  revival  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  representatives  of  the  town 
on  the  County  Council  in  County  affairs.  There  has 
been  some  arrangement  made  whereby  the  expenses 
of  members  of  the  County  Council,  at  any  rate  then- 
railway  fares,  are  paid. 

18  607.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Do  not  tell  ns  out 
loud’  because  it  is  illegal,  and  we  should  all  like  to 

it? There  has  been  recently  an  arrangement  of 

that  kind.  It  has  not  been  in  consequence  of  that; 
that  is  rather  a con.sequence  of  the  revival  of 

interest.  . 

18  508.  That  resolution  of  the  County  Council  to 
which  Sir  Lewis  has  called  attention  h^  been 
reversed  in  the  last  few  years ?-It  was  re.scinded,  I 
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think,  formally  in  1913,  and  the  County  Council  then 
invited  the  urban  areas  to  send,  in  applications  for 
the  maining  of  roads  in  the  towns. 

18,509-10.  You  will  -agree  that  County  Councils,  like 
individuals,  ought  not  to  have  the  sins  of  their  youth 
made  too  prominent? — ^No,  only  we  have  got  now  to 
inquire  into  this  whole  subject. 

{Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : That  is  perfectly  right. 

18,611.  {Chairman) : Now  we  pass  to  paragraph  3, 
m which  you  class  the  districts  of  Suffolk  into  urban 
and  rural.  I will  venture  to  do  an  addition  sum 
by  taking  the  seven  Urban  Districts  together  as  well 
as  the  five  Non-County  Boroughs.  There  you  get 
91,000  inhabitants  against  120,000,  roughly  speak- 
ing?— I may  be  wrong  in  my  figures? 

18.512.  No.  I am  not  questioning  your  figures, 
but  I say  that  if  you  take  those  you  arrive  at  about 
90,000,  against  120,000  people  in  purely  rural  dis- 
tricts-. Then,  however,  you  cut  out  six  of  the  Urban 
Districts  and  thi-ee  small  Boroughs  and  class  them  as 
rural? — Yes,  I do. 

18.513.  Can  you  tell  me  why?  It  is  a little  arbi- 
tral'}', is  it  not? — ^It  is  quite  arbitrary. 

18.514.  Taking  the  strict  nomenclature,  urban  and 
rural,  you  get  a proportion  of  nine  urban  to 
twelve  rural? — ^Yes. 

18.515.  If  you  take  your  classification,  you  get  a 
proportion  of  six  to  fourteen? — My  reason  for  that 
is  this,  that  the  smaller  Non-County  Boroughs  and 
the  small  Urban  Districts  do  not  provide  full  staffs 
for  carrying  out  their  local  services  as  do  the  large 
Non-County  Boroughs  like  Lowestoft. 

18.516.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  Is  that  the  proper 
test  of  urban  and  rural  areas? — That  is  what  I am 
putting  as  a test. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : If  that  is  so,  the  groat 
Urban  District  of  Rhondda  would  come  in  as  a rural 
district. 

18.-517.  {Sir  llylam.<L  Adkins)  : Are  not  we  moving 
from  one  thing  to  another?  The  question  is  the 
difference  of  feeling  between  the  urban  communities 
and  the  rural  communities,  and  is  it  not  your  ex- 
perience, taking  Aldeburgh,  of  which  I happen  to 
know  something,  that  the  communal  feeling  of  Aldc- 
burgh,  the  feeling  of  belonging  to  an  old  Borough 
and  being  a place  in  which  there  are  a considerable 
number  of  streets  and  people  living  close  together, 

is  just  as  real  in  Aldeburgh  as  in  Lowestoft? Yes; 

but  I do  not  at  all  think  that  any  feeling  of  that 
kind  would  interfere  with  the  operation  of  a County 
Council  if  there  was  a consciousness  of  fairness  and 
justice  as  between  the  urban  and  the  rural  areas. 

18,618.  My  point  is  that  you  have  in  your  County 
Council,  as  you  have  in  every  -County  Council,  ques- 
tions on  which  they  ought  to  try  and  hold  a fair 
balance  between  rural  sentiment  and  interest  and 
urban  sentiment  and  interest,  and  what  I am  asking 
you  is,  in  the  case  of  small  old  Boroughs  with  a long 
consciousness  of  Miuiicipal  life,  -are  not  they  natur- 
ally on  the  side  of  urban  sentiment  and  interest,  in 
the  cases  in  which  the  balance  between  the  tivo  arises 
on  the  County  Council? — I do  not  think  so. 

18.519.  {Mr.  Lloyd)  : Supposing  the  main  road 
difficulty  could  be  got  over,  would  you  still  use  the 
same  basis  of  classification? — It  would  depend  upon 
whether  the  subject  under  discussion  in  the  County 
Council  was  a subject  on  which  there  would  be  a con- 
flict of  interest  between  urban  and  rural  areas. 

18.520.  AVhenever  there  was  a conflict  between 
urban  and  rural,  you  would  still  classify  them  as  you 
have  done.'’ — As  to  education,  for  instance,  there  is 
the  same  kind  of  conflict,  as  I have  explained  further 
on  in  my  memorandum,  as  there  is  on  main  roads, 
and  the  decisions  are  come  to  of  course  by  the 
majority  voting. 

18.521.  It  comes  to  this,  that  unless  you  could 
eliminate  the  difficulty  of  main  roads  and  such  other 
difficulties  as  there  may  be,  such  as  education,  you 
would  still  classify  the  County  districts  as  rural  and 
urban  on  the  basis  which  you  have  adopted? — I 
think  so, 

18.522.  {Chairman)  : You  say  that  the  County  Coun- 
cil consists  of  84  members.  How  many  come  from 


Lowestoft? — Nine,  I think  it  is,  an-d  we  have  one 
Alderman . There  -are  nine  electoral  divisions  in 
Lowestoft,  and  -one  Alderman  has  -been  elected  by  .the 
Council. 

18,523.  Never  mind  about  the  Alder-man?  The 
nine  Lowestoft  mem-bers  are  included  in  the  fourteen 
from  the  towns? — Yes. 

■18,524.  And  the  fiv-e  others  -come  from  where? ^from 

Beocles,  I suppose?— Yes,  Beccles  and  Felixstowe. 
Southwold,  I think,  I have  classed  as  rural. 

18.525.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : You  say  that  the 
three  small  Non-County  Boroughs  may  be  classed  as 
rural? — ^Yes. 

18.526.  {Chairman) ; For  our  informatio-n,  will  you 
tell  us  how  many  Councillors  come  from  the  Non- 
County  Boroughs  and  the  Urban  Districts,  taking  the 
ordinary  classification  of  urban  and  rural  areas? — ^I 
will.* 

18.527.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Does  the  area  of 
representation  of  County  Councillors  coincide  with 
the  urban  areas?  Take  -Saxmundham,  for  instance; 
does  that  include  any  additional  parishes? — ^The 
County  Councillor  who  sits  for  Saxmundham  repre- 
sents in  addition  to  the  Saxmundham  Urban  District 
four  rural  Parishes  surrounding  it.  The  other  elec- 
toral areas  are  all  coincident  with  the  Borough  or 
Urban  District. 

18.528.  {Ohairman) : Then  we  pass  on  to-  paragraph 
4.  This  does  not  come  from  Lowestoft,  and  it  is 
anonymous  evidence  in  a letter  which  you  have  re- 
ceived?-— It  was  a letter  I received  at  the  time  that 
the  Education  Bill  was  -being  considered  by  Parlia- 
ment. 

18.529.  A good  many  years  ago?— Only  about  three 
or  four  years  ago. 

18.530.  You  mean  the  last  Education  Bill? — ^Yes. 
18,631.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : 1918,  the  Fisher  Bill? — 

No,  it  was  the  1921  Bill,  and  we  were  going  as  depu- 
tations  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  that  letter 
was  written  to  me  in  connection  with  that. 

18,532.  {Chairman) : If  Municipal  Boroughs  want 
to  put  in  evidence  with  regard  to  Cambridge,  we  had 
better  -have  it  direct  from  them? — Yes,  but  it  w-as 
information  I had,  and  I thought  it  was  relevant  to 
this  part  of  the  subject. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : -With  regard  to-  paragraph  4, 
if  we  are  going  to  give  hospitality  to  anonymous  com- 
munications, I think  we  shall  have  very  great  diffi- 
culty. 

{Chairman) : If  the  Association  wishes  to  put  in 
evidence  about  Cambridge,  it  would  be  better  that  it 
should  -be  given  directly?  We  might  withdraw  that 
paragraph,  because  we  cannot  ask  questions  upon  it? 

■{Sir  Byland  Adkins) : It  is  interesting  to  us  to  read 
it,  but  I think  it  is  a pity  it  should  go  on  the  notes  ? 
{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I entirely  agree. 

{Chairman) : We  must  confine  ourselves  to  Lo-wes- 
toft  and  to  the  things  on  which  Mr.  Nicholson  can 
give  us  first-hand  evidence. 

{Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : Then  that  will  -be  cut  out, 
my  Lord? 

{Chairman) : Yes.  Then  paragraph  5.  This  was 
a statement  made  by  .Sir  Alfred  Mond.  Of  course,  it 
is  only  an  excerpt  from  it? 

{Mr.  Turton) : I do  not  like  the  expression  at  the 
end  of  that  paragraph,  “ arbitrary  and  un-English.” 

I make  a small  protest  against  that. 

18,533.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Before  Mr.  Turton 
makes  a small  protest  against  this,  I should  like  to 
make  a full-sized  protest  against  the  two  words 
“ probably  most  ”?  I am  sure  Mr.  Nicholson  would 
fully  appreciate  that  “ probably  most  ” would  be  a 
most  telling  parenthesis  in  a speech  to  persons  of 
the  same  point  of  view  in  a hot  room,  but  “ probably 
most,”  if  we  take  it  scientifically,  is  rather  a large 
indictment.  It  would  w'ant  a good  deal  of  support, 

* The  numbers  of  County  Councillors  on  the  Bast  Suffolk 
County  Council  elected  for  Non-County  Boroughs  and  Urban 
District-a  are  as  follows  : — 

Noji-County  Boroughs : Aldeburgh  1,  Beccles  2,  Eye  1,  Lowes- 
toft 9,  Southwold  1 ; total  14. 

Urban  Districts;  Bungay  1,  Felixstowe  3,  Halesworth  1. 
Leiston  1,  Saxmundham  1,  Stowmarket  1,  Woodbridge  1 ; total  9, 
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would  it  not? — Tliat  is  tlie  impression  I have  gained 
in  my  experience  of  the  last  thirty  years  among 
Non-County  Boroughs. 

18,634.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  written  a 
letter  which  will  heoome  historic,  to  Mr.  Marks  of 
Bedfordshire,  saying  that  if  all  County  Councillors 
were  as  good  Christians  as  those  of  Bedfordshire, 
these  troubles  would  not  have  arisen?* — No. 

18,536.  That  letter  I cling  to? — We  will  deal  with 
it  when  we  come  to  it,  but  that  was  not  a letter 
referring  to  the  whole  subject  of  County  government. 

18.536.  It  was  referring  to  the  centre  of  the 
trouble — roiads? — It  was  referring  to  a statementf 
that  I received  from  Mr.  Marks  in  which  he  outlined 
the  system  of  dealing  with  roads  in  Bedfordshire.  He 
gave  me  no  figures.  It  was  a reference  to  the  spirit 
of  that  communication  that  I made  in  my  letter,  but 
not  a reference  to  the  whole  subject  of  County 
government. 

18.537.  (Mr.  Twrton) : I want  to  get  from  the 
witness  a few  dtetailed  particulars.  Will  he  supply 
a schedule  of  the  County  iCouncils  who  act  in  this 
manner  towards  towns  ? — I cannot  give  you  a 
schedule . 

18.538.  Will  you  give  me  the  names  of  some 
County  Councils  ?'^You  mean  with  regard  to 
“ probably  most  ” ? 

(Mr.  Turton) : Those  are  your  words,  which  are 
going  on  our  notes  ? 

(Sir  Byland  Adlcins) : the  word  “some”  comes 
before  that? 

18.539.  (Mr,  Turton}:  Will  you  tell  me  the  names 
of  those  “ some  County  Councils”?  It  is  rather  a 
grave  charge  against  us  who  have  been  mixed  up 
with  County  'Council  government  ever  since  1888.  It 
is  an  eye-opener  to  us  that  we  have  administered  in 
this  way? — I cannot  give  you  the  names  offhand,  and 
I cannot  give  you  the  names  to-morrow. 

18,640.  Will  you,  before  the  Commission  finishes  its 
labours,  send  us  a detailed  statement  showing  those 
County  Councils  to  which  you  refer  in  paragraph  5? 
— 'It  is  rather  difficult  to  do  that. 

18,541.  (Chairman) : Can  you  give  one  County 

Council  outside  East  Suffolk,  for  example? — Take  the 
West  Eiding  and  Doncaster;  that,  I think,  is  one 
well-known  case  in  which  a County  Council  have  not 
used  their  powers  fairly  towards  a town.  There  you 
have  the  Great  North  Eoad  from  Yoriv  to  London; 
it  is  a main  road  until  it  reaches^  the  northern 
boundary  of  Doncaster.  Through  Doncaster  it  is  a 
secondary,  road  until  it  gets  to  the  other  boundary. 
The  County  Council  have  refused  to  main  that  road, 
and  I .submit  that  as  another  instance  in  which  a 
County  Council  have  not  used  their  powers  fairly 
towards,  a town. 

18,642.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : You  rememiber  the 
Latin  motto  ex  pede  Uereulem?  Having  seen  the 
big  toe,  you  can  from  that  reconstruct  the  lost 
ipammoth?  Is  not  that  rather  a rotten  foundation 
on  which  to  build  so  colossal  a charge?  I quite 
follow  you,  but  if  there  has  been  a grave  error  in 
.respect  of  a couple  of  miles  of  main  road  in  one 
particular  part  of  the  West  Eidiing,  it  is  rather 
standing  the  pyramid  on  its  apex?  There  has  'been 
a lot  of  explanation  of  that,  but  I do  not  want  to 
trouble  the  Commission  with  that? — I cannot  tell  you 
now  from  whom  I have  got  the  information,  but  I 
have  been  continually  informeid  by  my  colle.agues 
representing  Non-County  Boroughs  tliat  their  towns 
are  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  I have  described 
wdth  regard  to  Doncaster. 

18,543.  (Mr.  Twton) : You  have  given  us  an 

example  which  has  already  been  explained.  Will  you 
give  us  another?  We  have  the  explanation  about 
Doncaster  on  our  notes.  Will  you  give  us  another 
instance  to  which  you  refer  in  this  somewhat  oppro- 
brious paragraph? — I am  sorry  if  it  is  opprobrious. 
It  was  not  intended  to  be  so. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : No,  call  it  vivid. 

* See  County  Conncila  Association  (Marks),  M.  GI  (V,  1012). 

t See  County  Councils  Association  (Marks),  Q.  13,.358-60  (IV, 
829),  and  Appendix  LXXVI  (IV,  838). 


18.644.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : There  were  certain  ex- 

pressions in  Mr.  Dent’s  evidence  which  it  was  agreed 
should  be  withdrawn.  I suggest  that  as  it  is  being 
met  with  criticism  you  should  withdraw  that?  I am 
quite  willing  to  do  so. 

18.645.  (Mr.  Turton)  : Then  I say  no  more?— <I  am 
sorry  if  1 say  anything  which  leads  to  misunder- 
standing or  to  anger  on  the  part  of  any  member  of 
the  Commission. 

18.646.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : We  are  all  agreed 

that  the  matter  is  not  at  all  an  easy  one.  There  has 
been  no  conscious  or  deliberate  malice  on  either  side 
which  we  have  ever  been  able  to  ascert.rin  ? Shall  1 
take  out  those  words,  “ probably  most  ”? 

18,647..  (Sih-  Lewis  Beard) : Yes,  and  take  out 

“arbitrary  and  un-English  ”?— The  way  in  which 
my  County  Council  used  these  powers  did  seem  to 
me  to  be  entirely  arbitrary  and  un-English,  and  what 
I am  saying  here  is  that  that  is  what  led  me  to  take 
so  much  intere.st  in  the  historical  part  of  the  question. 

18.648.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : I quite  follow.  You 

feel,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  your  Borough,  particu- 
larly in  the  early  time  after  1888,  has  not  been  fairly 
treated  'by  the  East  Suffolk  County  Council,  and 
naturally  that  gives  you  a special  point  of  view.  I 
am  sur6  tliat  w-e  ar©  all  satisfied  if  these  words 
“ probably  most  ” come  out  here,  and  “ arbitrary 
and  un-English,”  as  applied  to  County  Councils 
generally?  We  shall  hear,  no  doubt,  if  necessary, 
what  East  Suffolk  thinks  of  Lowestoft?— No  doubt. 
If  the  Commission  wish  to  take  tho.se  words  out, 
what  am  I to  substitute,  because  I must  give  some 
reason  for  having  pursued  this  part  of  the  subject? 

18.649.  May  I make  a suggestion?  You  quote  Sir 
Alfred  Mond,  and  then  you  might  say,  “ The  way  in 
which  some  County  Councils  administered  their 
powers  over  the  towns  has  led  me  to  give  a good  deal 
of  attention  to  the  history  of  the  subject  and  the 
motives  by  which  the  Act  was  inspired  ”?— Very 
well,  I will  do  that. 

(Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Of  course  we  still  have  the 
terrible  word  “ motives,”  but  that  comes  to  the 
surface  in  paragraph  6? 

II  —EVENTS  THAT  LED  TO  THE  PASSING  OP 
THE  ACT  OP  1888. 

Historical  Sources. 

7.  The  liocal  Government  Act,  1888,  was  the 
culmination  of  a long  a.gita'tion  by  the  owneis  of 
agricultural  land  to  obtain  relief  from  national 
burdens.  Neither  the  Act  itself,  nor  the  claims  on 
which  it  wa.s  founded,  noi'  the  confusion  it  has  liro- 
duced  in  local  government,  can  be  understomi  apart 
from  the  events  that  preceded  .and  led  up  to  it. 
Mr.  Gibbon  in  his  evidence  deals  with  the  subject 
historically,  and  ha.s  already  indicated  in  some  detail 
the  beginnings  of  the  controversy  in  local  goverirment 
between  town  and  country;  1 refer  particularly  to 
his  evidence  on  highways.*  The  maintenance  of  high- 
ways is  by  far  the  most  iniipoi-tant  of  the  diiti^  and 
powers  yet  entrusted  to  County  Councils  and  is  also 
the  most  ini'portant  subject  of  dispute  between  the  two 
classes  of  ratepayers.  Mr.  Gibbon  has  explained  the 
reason  why  Urban  Authorities  with  small  populations 
were  created  in  such  largo  numbers.  It  appears  to 
have  been  caused  mainly  by  the  reluctance  of  the 
larger  parishes  to  lose  their  autonomy,  and  their 
determination  to  avoid  boin.g  combined  with  a number 
of  smaller  parishes  into  a Highway  District. 

8.  The  most  accessible  sources  of  information  on 
the  events  that  led  up  to  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1888,  and  on  the  motives  for  pa.ssiiig  that  measure, 
are ; — 

(1)  The  Local  Government  Bill  of  1888,  and  the 
Debates  on  it  in  Parliament. 


* See  Ministry  of  Health  (Gibbon),  Q.  15o/'.  (1.,  8). 
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(2)  Reports*  and  Speeciieg  on  Local  Taxation  by 

Mr.  George  J.  Gosehen,  published  in  1872, 
which  includes  some  important  coiTespond- 
once  between  Mr.  Gosehen  and  Mr.  Julian 
Goklsmid,  who  wrote  to  him  on  behalf  of 
the  owners  of  agricultural  land. 

(3)  Report  to  the  Treasury  by  the  Right  Hon 

Henry  Hartley  Fowler,  M.P.,  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  dated  10th 
April,  1893. t 

(4)  Memoranda  chiefly  relating  to  the  Classifica- 

tion and  Incidence  of  Imperial  and  Local 
TaxesJ  issued  in  1899  hy  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Local  Taxation. 

The  last  consists  of  the  replies  hy  sixteen  financial 
and  economic  experts  to  a series  of  questions  formu- 
lated by  the  Commission.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  the  replies  by  Lord  Farrer,  and  the  whole 
are  preceded  by  a memorandum  dated  28th  Mardh, 
1897,  of  Sir  Edward  Hamilton,  who  was  a member 
of  the  Commission,  but  submitted  hi.s  memorandum 
in  his  capacity  of  Assistant  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury. 

The  increase  in  local  taxation  which  followed  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832,  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  local  needs  all  over  the 
country,  was  enormous.  On  the  lone  hand,  country 
districts  were  urged  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
towns  and  make  provision  to  meet  the  growing  needs 
of  the  people  for  better  drainage  and  roads  and 
streets  and  lighting  and  police.  In  the  country  these 
services  could  only  be  provided  by  making  the  cost 
a charge  upon  the  ownership  as  well  as  the  occupation 
of  land.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  hy  the 
owners  of  agricultural  land  that  the  burdens  on  land 
were  becoming  excessive  and  intolerable  and  ought 
to  be  relieved  by  increased  grants  from  the  National 
Treasury. 

The  controversy  continued  for  many  yearn,  and 
only  ended  with  the  pas.sing  of  the  Local  Governiment 
Act  of  1888. 

Conclusions  summarised. 

9.  The  papers  numbered  (2),  (3)  and  (4)  above 
e.=tablished  the  following  conclusions,  which  I think 
have  never  been  or  can  be  disputed;  — 

(1)  That  for  many  years  dating  hack  at  least  to 

the  Reform  Act,  1832,  the  owners  of 
■agricultural  land  had  used  their-  great 
influence  in  Parliament  in  putting 
pressure  upon  successive  Governments  to 
obtain  relief  f r om  therr  hereditary 

burdens. 

(2)  That  the  basis  of  their  claims  was  the  enor- 

mous irrerease  in  local  taxation. 

(3)  That  on  enquiry  by  the  Government  it  was 

proved  that,  although  the  increase  in  local 
taxai.ion  had  really  been  enormous,  the 
increase  had  been  almost  wholly  in  the 
towns — that  the  burdens  on  land  It  ad  re- 
mained practically  stationary,  amd  in  fact 
were  less  in  England  than  in  most  foreign 
countries. 

(4)  That  notwithstanding  their  great  influence 

in  Parliament  the  agitation  of  the  land- 
owners  failed  to  obtain  any  relief  until 
in  1882,  and  in  subsequent  years,  a 
sum  of  £260,000  was  voted  for  disturn- 
piked  and  main  roads  in  England  and 
Scotland.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  then  in 
power,  but  five  years  later,  in  opposing 
Mr.  Goschen’s  proposal  to  double  the 
grant,  he  met  the  retort  that  it  was  merely 
an  extension  of  tlie  grant  which  his  own 
Government  had  made  by  sajdng  “that 
the  step  was  taken  not  willingly  nor  with 
any  pretence  of  willingness  but  under 
Parliamentai-y  pressure  which  his  Govern- 
ment was  not  in  a position  to  resist.” 

t ^ee’H'o''l68^f^l89S*^  reprinted  as  H.C.  '201  of  1893. 

4 See  C.  9S28,  1899. 


(5)  That  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government 
Act  in  1888  and  the  powers  which  it  gave 
to  the  rural  majority  of  the  County 
Councils  was  the  culmination  for  the  time 
being  of  the  efforts  in  Parliament  of  the 
owners  of  agricultural  land  to  throw  their 
hereditai-y  burdens  upon  other  shoulders. 

10.  S ir  Edward  Hamilton’s  memorandum  is  a care- 
ful summary  of  the  motions  and  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment in  which  the  representatives  of  landowners 
unsuccessfully  pressed  their  claims  upon  successive 
Governments.  The  claim  was  based  entirely  on  the 
enormous  increase  in  local  taxation. 

Mr.  Goschen’s  First  Report. 

11.  The  answer  of  the  Government  was'  given  in  the 
first  of  Mr.  Goschen’s  Reports,  dated  March,  1871.* 
It  was  made  hy  him  as  President  of  the  Poor  .Law 
Board  under  an  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
report  on  “ the  progressive  increase  of  local  taxation, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  proportion  of  local  and 
imperial  burdens  borne  by  the  different  classes  of  real 
property  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  compared  with 
the  burdens  imposed  upon  the  same  classes  of 
property  in  other  European  countries.” 

12.  The  general  results  of  Mr.  Gosohen’s  Report 
so  far  as  they  are  material  to  this  inquiry  are  sum- 
marised at  the  end  : — 

(1)  The  increase  in  local  taxation  in  England  and 

Wales  has  been  very  great — less  than  in 
other  countries,  but,  nevertheless,  so 
considerable  as  to  justify  the  especial 
attention  it  has  aroused. 

(2)  Speaking  broadly,  the  increase  in  direct  local 

taxes  has  been  from  £8,000,000  to 

£16,000,000. 

(3)  The  greater  portion  of  this  increase,  at  least 

£6,600,000,  has  fallen  upon  urban,  not  upon 
. rural  districts. 

(4)  Of  the  total  increase,  £2,000,000  are  due  to 

the  Poor  Rate,  £5,000,000  to-  Toiwn  Im- 
provement Rates,  and  £1,000,000  to  police 
and  miscellaneous  purposes. 

(5)  The  increase  in  rateable  value  has  during  the 

same  period  been  extraordinarily  great,  and 
has  followed  to  a certain  extent  the  course 
of  the  increase  of  local  taxation,  being 
greater  in  the  urban  and  manufacturing 
than  in  the  agricultural  districts. 

* * * * * *.* 

(7)  An  historical  retrospect  seems  to  prove  that, 
as  regards  the  burdens  on  lands,  they  are 
not  heavier  than  they  have  been  at  various 
periods  of  this  century,  nor  as  heavy  as 
they  are  in  most  foreign  countries,  the 
increase  in  the  special  rates  falling  on  lands, 
such  as  County  and  Highway  rates,  having 
been  insignificant  as  compared  with  the 
increase  in  urban  rates. 

13.  In  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Julian  Gold- 
smid,  which  immediately  followed  the  issue  of  his 
Report,  Mr.  Gosehen  said 

“ I have  certainly  contended,  on  the  strength 
of  the  figures  in  my  Report,  that  urban  rate- 
payers have  a prior  claim  to  relief,  as  compared 
with  the  owners  of  agricultural  land.” 

*****  sf:  # 

“ I may  be  allowed  to  express  the  earnest  hope 
that  in  the  measures  which  may  be  required  to' 
redress  the  grievances  springing  from  increased 
local  taxation,  the  opportunity  may  not  be  taken 
of  shifting  hereditary  burdens  to  new  shoulders.” 

Mr.  Henry  Fowler’s  Report. 

14.  Mr.  Goschen’s  Report  brought  the  statistics 
down  to  1871.  They  were  continued  to  1893  in  the 
Reportt  by  Mr.  Henry  Fowler  as  President  of  the 


•*  See  H.C.  470  of  1870  reprinted  as  H.C.  201  of  1893 
t See  H.C.  168  of  1893. 
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Local  UoTernment  Board  on  local  taxation,  mth 
especial  reference  to  the  proportion  of  local  burdens 
borne  by  urban  and  rural  ratepayers,  and  different 
classes  of  real  property  in  England  and  Wales.  inis 
Report  is  dated  10th  April,  1893. 

15.  On  that  Report  Sir  Edward  Hamilton  says* 

“ The  gist  of  Sir  Henry  Eowler’s  conclusions 
was  that,  while  local  rates  had  during  the  last 
20  years  increased  far  more  largely  than  they  had 
in  the  preceding  half  century,  the  increase  had 
been  due  to  additional  expenditure  incurred  by 
Urban  Authorities,  mainly  in  connection  with 
sanitary  and  educational  requirements,  and  also 
to  the  abolition  of  turnpike  tolls  and  of  the 
London  coal  and  wine  duties;  that  the  sub- 
stantially increased  assistance  rendered  by  the 
general  taxpayer  to  the  local  ratepayer  under 
Mr.  Goschen’s  arrangements  was  a material  se^ 
off  against  the  rise  in  rates;  that,  as  reg^ds 
rural  rates,  they  were  oomparatiTely  low  or  had 
practically  remained  stationary  in  recent  years; 
and  that,  if  ratepayers  were  overburdened,  it  was 
the  occupiers,  and  not  the  landowners,  who  were 
overstrained.” 

The  Present  Inquiry. 

16.  The  olaim  of  the  County  Councils  to  he  the 
oldest  form  of  local  government  in  the  country  can 
hardly  be  intended  seriously,  and  has  been  d^lt  with 
by  my  friend  tbe  Town  Clerk  of  Luton. t The  real 
novelty  introduced  into  local  government  by  the  Act 
of  1888  was  not  the  creation  of  County  Boroughs  but 
the  union  of  town  and  country  in  an  unsound  system 
of  local  govei-nment,  in  order,  m it  has  been 
frequently  said,  that  the  strong  should  help  the  weak. 

17.  The  present  inquiry  differs  from  all  previous 

inquiries  into  the  subject.  Hitherto,  it  has  he^ 
assumed  that  the  system  set  up  by  the  Act  of  1886 
is  unassailable,  and  that  time  was  wasted  in  criticis- 
ing either  its  objects  or  its  principles.  In  the  dis- 
cord it  has  created  between  town  and  country, 
sentatives  of  County  Councils  have  habitually  based 
their  claims  on  the  system  of  “ local  “ 

it  was  intended  to  be  set  up  by  the  Act  of  1888, 
as  if  the  system  itself  was  not  open  to  question,  that 
position  is  no  longer  available.  The  main  object,  as 
I understand  the  terms  of  reference,  is  not  so  muon 
to  inquire  into  the  creation  or  extension  of  County 
Boroughs  or  whether  this  or  that  area  should  be  in 
a County  or  a County  Borough.  These  questions  are 
subordinate  to  the  main  issue,  which  is  to  d^ernune 
on  what  principles  local  government  in  the  CounUes 
shall  in  future  he  administered  with  equal  justiro 
to  both  town  and  country.  With  regard  to  the 
altoration  of  areas  the  dif&culties  will  only  tend  to 
become  more  and  more  acute  until  the  system  ot 
local  government  itself  has  been  settled  on  sound 
principles.  Those  difficulties  will  then,_  and  I submit 
not  till  then,  to  a very  great  extent  if  not  entirely 
disappear 


18  Now  the  system  itself  is  to  he  subject  to 
examination,  and  I submit  is  the  main  issue  'between 
the  parties  to  this  inquiry.  For  the  first  time  Non- 
County  Boroughs  have  an  opportunity  to  state  their 
case  against  the  Act  of  1888  and  the  system  of  County 

government  it  set  up.  , i 4.1, 

In  a speech  which  I quote  later,  made  whra  the 
Bill  was  before  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Court- 
ney said  “if  we  make  a false  start  now  we  m™t  go 
onwards  in  the  path  we  have  chosen,”  w<hich  is 
equivalent  to  saying  to  a builder  that  he  must  go  on 
piling  story  upon  story,  caring  nothing  about 
his  foundation  whether  it  is  rook  or  sand,  xet  the 
same  spirit  has  governed  ail  inquiries  into  the  sub- 
ject,  and  the  towns  have  had  to  frame  their  case  on 
the  assumption  that  the  basis  of  the  Act  must  not 
be  questioned.  

* See  C.  9528,  page  22.  „ 

t See  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  (Smith),  M.  ib/. 
(V,  1066). 
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Sir  Edward  Hamilton  and  Lord  Farrer. 

19.  For  the  same  reasons  the  memorandum  of  8ii 
Edward  Hamilton,  and  the  answers  of  Lord  Farrer, 
have  not  received  the  attention  they  deserve.  M 
an  indictment  of  what  I have  called  the  insincerity 
of  the  claim  on  which  the  Act  was  based  and  the 
disregai-d  of  principle  with  which  it  was  framed 
I believe  those  documents  to  'be  unaiisweraole.  ine 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  them  is  that  the  Act 
of  1888  was  the  result  of  the  concurrence  of  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances;  — 

(1)  That  for  fifty  years  before  1888  rural  land- 

owners  had  failed  in  their  efforts  to  in- 
duce Parliament  to  give  them  some  relief 
from  their  hereditary  burdens. 

(2)  That  during  the  same  period  they  had  been 

successful  in  resisting  any  proposal  to  set 
up  a system  of  local  government  for  rural 
areas. 

(3)  That  the  general  election  of  1886  gave  ito 

rural  landowners  a preponderating  influ- 
ence in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

20  If  these  ooiiolusions  needed  any  oonfirniiatioii 
beyond  the  facts  stated  by  Sir  Edward  Hamilton 
and  Loixl  Farrer  themselves  they  are  put  beyond 
contradiction : — 

(1)  By  the  speeches  made  while  the  Bill  was 

passing  through  Parliament,  and 

(2)  By  the  way  in  which  the  rural  majority  in 

maiiy-Eprohably  mo.st] *— County  Councils 
have  used  their  [oppressive]*  powers  to- 
wards the  towns. 

That  the  Bill  of  1888  was 

enthusiasm  for  local  government, 

was  taken  of  political  conditions  secui  e what  iw 

promoters  had  been  vainly  seeking 

for  many  years  is  put  beyond  dispute  by  what  Mn 

Ritchie  when  he  introduced  the  Bill,  said  o 

subieot  of  finance  and  the  relations  that  should 

future  exist  between  the  Impei-ial  and  the 

navert  ' “ There  is  no  doubt  that  to  this  branch  of  the 

siibiect  perhaps  more  than  to  any  other,  the  minds  of 

their  hopes  are  mainly  concentrated. 

21  On  the  second  point  the  evidence  of  the  Non- 
Pmnitv  Boroughs  given  now  for  the  first  time  at 
Swio  inquiry  should  lead  to  decisive  concli.s'ion.s. 

22  The  onus  now  has  been  shifted  from  the 
to  the  County  Councils.  The  first  f 
not  for  the  towns  to  state  reasons  why  a Non-Oounty 
B^ou'h  should  be  made  a County  Borough  or  why 

7 rTiutv  Borough  should  be  allowed  to  extend  its 
a County  a g ^ County 

tto  eilemion  of  Court,  Borousta 

urinciple  of  self-determination.  I submit  that  it  is 
now  fo^r  them  in  the  first  place,  in  the  face  of  tbe  same 
principle  to  justify  tbe  great  -act  of  compulsion  b.v 
which  the  towis  were  forced  into  union  with  the  ruial 
areas  in  order  that  “ the  strong  should  help  the 
weak  ” To  say  that  the  ratepayers  in  towns  are 
strong  and  that  ratepayers  in  the  country  are  w^  t 
flfl  r)urelv  fictitious  as  was  the  claim 
:nXh“’ct  wrided.  Mr.  ^fohie  descrfood 
more  correctly  the  condition  of  a large  pioportio 
of  town  ratepayers  “ many  of  whom  are  .struggli  g 
from  day  to  day  against  heavy  rates,  and,  I am  gl^ 
to  say  successfully,  to  maintain  themselvos  “'bove  the 
level  of  pauperism  to  which  the  heavy  rates  tend  to 
draw  them.”  Lord  Farrer  showed  (and  the  same  view 
was  held  by  Mr.  Gladstone)  that  the  incidence  of 
rates  in  the  country  is  not  upon  the  tenant  but  u^n 
the  landowner,  and  Lord  Farrer  in  his  <^n 

experience  that  even  what  is  given  by  the  Agricul 
tu?al  Rates  Act,  professedly  for  the  relief  of  the 


* These  words  were  ^^bdrawn  by  the 
t Hansard,  Third  Senes,  vol.  OOCXXIIJ.,  col.  lb/1. 
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distressed  farmer,  went  into  his  own  pocket  as  the 
landowner. 

23.  By  the  terms  of  reference  we  are  invited  to 
examine  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Act. 
Using  the  words  of  Sir  Alfred  Mond,  we  are  invited 
to  “ question  seriously  ” “ the  whole  matter  of  the 
principle  of  the  Act,  and  what  Parliament  meant  to 
do  by  it.”  These  things  we  think  show  that  the  Act 
is  built  on  sand,  and  are  submitted  for  the  County 
Councils  to  answer  and  justify  if  that  be  possible. 


18,550.  (ChairTnan) : In  paragraph  6 you  say,  “ The 
hereditary  burdens  on  land  were  transferred  to  the 
shoulders  of  industry.”  May  I ask  you  what  you 
mean  by  that  expression  ? — That  is  an  expression 
used  by  Lord  Earrer,  I think. 

18.561.  (Sir  Lewis  Heard) : 'What  did  he  mean  by 
it?  My  reading  of  his  answers  conveys  to  me  that 
he  meant  that  the  owners  of  i^rioultural  land  had 
been  agitating  for  many  years  since  1832  to  get  some 
relief  from  their  national  burdens. 

18.562.  (Sir  Ityland  Adkins) : Local,  do  not  you 
mean?  ^No,  national.  The  reason  that  they  gave 
was  the  enormous  increase  in  local  taxation,  but 
their  object  was  to  get  relief  from  the  burdens  upon 
agricultural  land,  and  they  failed  to  get  that  from 
Parliament.  I am  taking  now  the  replies  of  Lord 
Parrer  and  the  Memorandum  of  Sir  Edward 
Hamilton.  They  tell  us  that  they  failed  to  obtain 
that  relief  from  Parliament,  and  only  obtained  it  in 
the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888. 

18,653.  (Mr.  Twrton) : May  I take  it  that  you  wish 
us  to  understand  that  the  motive  power  behind  the 
passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888  was 
the  desire  of  landlords  and  owners  of  agricultural 
la.nd  to  get  relief  from  taxation? — I say  yes,  on  the 
■authority  of  Sir  Edward  Hamilton  and  Lord  Earrer. 

18.554.  Ai-e  you  aware  that  this  question  of  estab- 
lishing Oounty  Councils  came  very  prominently 
before  the  electors  at  the  general  election  of  1886, 
and  at  that  time  it  was  opposed  by  practically  all 
the  landlords  throughout  England  as  hotly  as  they 
possibly  could?  I happened  to  stand  on  the  side 
which  was  in  favour  of  it  in  1885.  Do  you  remember 
that? — ^I  do  not  remember  it. 

18.555.  Will  you  take  it  from'  me  as  a fact  that  it 
was  raised  by  the  Liberals  at  that  time,  that  it  was 
part  of  their  platform,  because  they  felt  that  the 
affairs  of  the  Oounty  should  be  administered  by  a 
popular  vote  and  not  by  the  magistrates,  and  there 
was  no  question  then  at  all  as  regards  any  relief 
from  the  rates  as  a reason  for  wanting  popular  local 
government  in  Counties  ?— Sir  Edward  Hamilton  says 
the  whole  thing  was  designed  to  obtain  relief  from 
the  burden. 

18,656.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Sir  Edward  Hamilton 
is  a great  authority,  but  surely,  when  you  deal  with 
this  Act  of  1888,  it  is  very  important  to  ascertain 
the  truth,  'and  for  my  own  part  I am  very  grateful 
to  you  for  raising  the  fundamental  issue.  Before 
1888,  rates  were  levied,  .and  a considerable  amount 
of  administrative  pow'er  was  exercised,  by  the  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions? — Yes. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : Are  not  we  going  .away  from 
the  Chair.man’s  question?  I should  like  to  have 
defined  what  the  hereditarj^  burden  is? 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  Yes,  I am  mnoh  obliged.  I 
want  to  get  that,  too. 

(Sir  WaUcr  Nicholas) : His  Loidsliip  asked  the 
question  and  the  witness  was  in  process  of  answeriuo' 
it.  ° 

18,55/.  (Chairman):  I gathered  tlrat  the  answer 
to  the  question  was  that  it  was  tlie  rating  of  'agricul- 
tural laud? — Yes.  The  returns  obtained  with  regard 
to  local  -taxation  showed  that  the  enormous  increase 
■in  taxation  had  been  in  urban  areas. 

18,558.  (Sir  T.ewis  Beard):  What  date  was  that?— 
lin..  in  1871;  Mr.  Eowler’s  in 

18, .559  (Chairman)  : You  say  that  what  you  mean 
liy  Jiereditary  burdens  on  land  are  the  rates  levied 


on  agricultural  land? — ^It  is  'not  my  impression  that 
it  was  'SO  much  the  rate®  as  the  whole  of  the  'aggre- 
gate bui-den. 

18.560.  Bates  and  taxes,  you  mean? — Yes. 
(Chairman) : The  financial  burden  on  the  land? 

18.561.  (Sir  Waiter  Nicholas):  Prior  to  the  Act 
6f  1888?— Yes. 

18.562.  (Chairman):  Why  “hereditary  burdens”  P — 
I have  understood  froan  Iioid  E'arrer  and  Sir  Edwiard 
Hamilton  that  they  refer  to  the  buidens  which  they 
have  borne  for  miany  generations. 

18.563.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : Long-standing  burdens? — Yes. 

18.564.  (Chairman) ; The  perpetual  burdens  on 
.industry  are  not  hereditary? — Tba.t  'is  the  phrase 
used  hoth.  by  Lord  Earrer  and  Sir  Edward  Hamilton. 

18.565.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Whether  or  not  Sir 
Edward  Hamilton  or  Lord  Earrer  used  the 
expression,  you  use  it? — ^Yes. 

18.566.  I should  like  to  have  some  explanation  of 
what  exactly  you  mean  ? You  spoke  of  the  burdens 
which  have  been  borne  for  many  generations.  At 
the  time  rating  began  more  or  less  as  a general  system 
—it  began  with  an  Act  of  Elizabeth  in  1'601 .?— Yes. 

18,56/.  At  that  time  land  was  almjost  the  only 
form  'of  wealth  -fch'at  exis-fced  in  the  country? — Yes. 

18,568.  And  therefore  all  the  burden  had  to  be 
placed  upon  tbe  landed  linterest? — ^Yes. 

18,669.  Since  then,  there  has  been  an  enormous 
traneformation  of  the  sta-te  of  the  country,  and  we 
have  industry  which  is  now  very  much  in  excess  of 
the  vaJ'ue  of  the  land? — Yes. 

18.570.  Do  you  stiU  say  that  the  land  is  to  bear 
the  whole  of  the  burden  of  taxation  in  spite  of  tbe 
fact  that  industry  is  now  n more  wealthy  interest 
than  land?  No,  I should  say  not,  not  in  fairness  or 
in  justice.  I do  not  -think  so. 

18.571.  Is  this  hereditary  burden  to  be  confined 
to  the  burden  which  the  lamd  bore  at  the  time  when, 
eiay,  -the  industrial  revolution  took  place? — I do  not 
think  I am  'able  to  express  .an  opinion  lon  that  subject. 

18,672.  But  without  some  such  guide  as  that  this 
expiession  “ hereditary  burden  ” become  a vague 
term  -which  does  not  convey  a definite  impression  ? — 
Does  it  .not  convey  the  impression  that  it  is  the 
burden  that  has  been  borne  by  land,  to  use  another 
expression,  from  time  immemorial? 

18.573.  You  ha-ve  told  .us  that  the  burden  which 
has  been  borne  by  the  land  has  been  increasing,  so 
that  hereditary  burden  ” in  that  sense  would  mean 
a burden  that  was  always  increasing? — Excuse  me, 

I do  not  think  I have  used  that  expression.  I think 
the  returns  show  the  contrary. 

18.574.  Wait  a minute.  Do  you  suggest  that  the 
hurden  on  land  is  no  greater  now  than  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  example? — only  take 
Mr.  Goschen’s  figures. 

18,576.  During  a certain  period,  which  he  then 
mentioned,  the  burden  .on  land  had  not  increased  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  burden  on  personalty,  but  at 
that  time  they  were  both  increasing.? — think  the 
effect  of  Mr.  Goschen’s  Report  was  to  show  that  prac- 
tically the  burden  on  land  had  not  increased. 

18,576.  Pardon  me.  If  you  look  at  it  you  will  see 
that  he  gave  a certain  per.centage  by  -ndiich  it  had 
increased.? — Yes,  hut  his  return  wuis  rather  uncertain 
in  that  respect. 

18)5^/^  • I ^m  taking  your  o-\vn  memorandum? 
Surely  tlie  burden  on  land  has  been  increasing — we 
all  know'  tliat.P — I suppose  it  has,  hut  the  effect  of 
Mr.  Goschen’s  Report  in  1871  was  to  show  that  it 
had  not  increased  appreciably  as  compared  -with  the 
enormous  increase  of  rates  in  the  urban  areas. 

18.578.  That  is  exactly  w'bat  I put  to  you?— If  you 

remember,  the  increase  in  local  taxation  had  been 
something  like  £6,000,000  during  the  period  covered 
by  bis  Report ? 

13.579.  (Chairman) : £8,000,000.?—  Yes,  £8,000  000, 
and  £6,500,000  had  been  from  urban  areas  ancl 
£1,500,000  from  the  rural  areas. 

18.580.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  may  be  so.  With- 
out going  into  the  figures,  my  point  is  that  the 
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burden  on  land  was  increasing  P — •!  suppose  it  was, 
altliougli  ill  one  place  I know  Mr.  Gosclien  was  very 
doubtful  whether  it  had  been  increased  or  not. 

18,681.  It  was  increasing — I will  take  the  phrase? 

. — I think  we  can  take  it  that  it  w.as,  to  that  extent. 

18.582.  It  is  quite  clear  that  it  has  increased  within 
late  years  very  considerably.  I want  you  to  tell  me 
how  much  of  that  is  the  hereditary  burden  and  how 
much  is  beyond  the  hereditary  burden? — Do  you 
mean  how  much  of  the  increase  is  hereditary  ? 

18.583.  Do  you  mean  that  the  whole  of  it  is  “ here- 
ditary burden  ” ? Do  you  mean  that  the  whole  taxa- 
tion, tlie  burden  which  is  borne  by  the  landed  in- 
terest at  present,  is  hereditary? — ^No.  The  word 
“ hereditary  ” of  course  relates  back  to  a long  period, 
and  must  do. 

18,684.  How  much  of  it  is  hereditary? — I cannot 
tell  you.  I cannot  go  into  the  details. 

18,686.  What  does  the  word  “ hereditary  ” mean? 
What  does  “hereditary  burden”  mean? — It  means 
the  burden  that  has  come  down  from  a man’s 
ancestors  to  himself. 

18,686.  But  that  surely  must  be  a fixed  amount, 
must  it  not? — Well,  assuming  it  is,  it  may  be  here- 
ditary for  all  that  ? 

18.587.  Supposing  a man  talies  an  estate  subject 
to  a mortgage,  which  we  may  take  as  an  hereditary 

burden  of  £10,000 ? — Yes,  and  it  hasi  come  down 

to  him  from  his  ancestors? 

18.588.  Yes,  but  that  remains  £10,000? — Yes. 

18.589.  It  does  not  grow  to  £20,000,  unless  there  is 
default  in  payment  of  interest? — Quite. 

18.590.  In  that  case  we  have  a fixed  burden  which 
does  not  vary? — It  does  not  vary  except  under  the 
conditions  which  you  have  mentioned. 

18.691.  But  if  we  have  an  annual  burden  which  is 
discharged  year  by  year,  the  weight  of  the  burden 
ought  to  remain  the  same,  ought  it  not? — As  you  say, 
the  burden  is  discharged  year  by  year. 

18.692.  But  the  burden  is  a fixed  burden  year  by 
year? — The  taxation  varies. 

18.693.  Yes,  I know,  but  my  point  is,  can  you 
apply  the  expression  “ hereditary,”  in  the  sense  in 
which  you  have  been  using  it,  to  the  wihole  of  the 
burden  which  is  gradually  growing? — It  is  not  a 
burden  which  is  increasing  from  year  to  year?  A 
year’s  increase  cannot  be  classed  as  an  hereditary 
burden. 

18.594.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I was  very  much 
struck  when  I read  this  phrase  in  paragraph  6 of  your 
memorandum;  it  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  a bald 
statement : “ And  my  submission  is  that  the  first  step 
in  the  inquiry  should  be  to  determine  whether  the 
burden  laid  on  the  towns  by  the  Act  of  1888  and  the 
means  by  whidh  the  hereditary  burdens  on  land  were 
transferred  to  the  shoulders  of  industry  in  the  towns 
were  legitimate  or  otherwise”?  I should  like  j'ou 
to  give  me  an  example  of  how  you  say  hereditary 
burdens  on  land  were  transferred  to  the  shoulders 
of  industry  by  the  Act  of  1886?— My  suggestion  is 
that  they  were  transferred  by  the  new  powers  which 
were  given  to  the  rural  class  in  the  Act  of  1888. 

18.595.  A ratepayer  occupying  a farm  in  the  County 
of  East  Suffolk  continues  to  pay  the  rates  which ^he 
has  previously  paid,  with  a little  added  burden  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : 1 cannot  understand  it.  I 
thought  his  Lord.ship  was  going  to  press  the  ques- 
tion further. 

18,598.  (Mr.  Lloyd):  Have  you  not  given  the 'effect 
of  what  you  mean  in  your  conclusions  summarised  in 
paragraph  9 (5),  where  you  say:  “ That  the  passing 
of  the  Local  Government  Act  in  1888  and  the  powers 
which  it  gave  to  the  rural  majority  of  the  County 
Councils  was  the  culmination  for  the  time  being  of 
the  efforts  in  Parliament  of  the  owners  of  agricul- 
tural land  to  throw  their  hereditary  burdens  upon 
other  shoulders”? — Yes. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : We  have  again  a mere  bald 
statement.  As  one  who  lives  and  is  interested  in 
agricultural  Counties,  I should  like  to  have  an 
example  ? 


(Mr.  Lloyd):  I am  not  falling  foul  of  what  you  say, 
but  that  IS  what  he  is  driving  at. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : 'There  are  three  or  four  state- 
ments which  are  very  .similar  and  culminate  in  that 
one. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : The  effect  of  what  he  is  saying  over 
and  over  again  on  page  after  page  is  that,  looked 
at  through  the  spectacles  of  the  County  which  is 
dominated  by  the  rural  interest,  the  heieditaiy 
burdens  of  the  rural  districts  have  been  thrown  on 
to  tlie  urban  districts?  That  is  what  he  is  saying, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  over  tand  over  again? 

18,597.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Yes.  I do  not  sup- 
pose I shall  get  any  further  than  Sir  Walter  Nicholas 
has  got,  but  I do  ivant  to  find  out  what  is  in  your  mind 
in  making  these  suggestions,  which  are  very  grave 
ones.  You  say  that  this  Commission  ought  to  inquire 
into  the  reasons  for  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1888, 
and  you  help  us  by  suggesting  that  that  was  “ the 
culmination  for  the  time  being  of  the  efCorte  in  Par- 
liament of  the  owners  of  agricultural  land  to  throw 
their  hereditary  burdens  upon  other  shoulders.’ 
Now  I would  like  to  ask  ten  consecutive  questions, 
if  I may  be  allowed  to  do  so? — Will  you  tell  me  the 
liaragraph  to  which  you  refer? 

18,698.  It  is  paragraph  9 (5),  in  which  you  sum  up 
your  conclusions  and  in  which  you  say  “ That  tho 
passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act  in  1888  and  the 
powers  which  it  gave  to  the  rural  majority  of  the 
County  Councils  was  the  culmination  for  the  time 
being  of  the  efforts  in  Parliament  of  tho  orvners  of 
agricultural  land  to  throw  their  hereditary  burdens 
upon  other  shoulders.”  Now  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  that  Act,  is  that  a true  way  of  looking  at 
it?  As  a matter  of  fact,  rightly  or  wrongly,  for 
generations  before  1888  the  majority  of  tho  landed 
interest  in  this  country  was,  in  political  nomencla- 
ture, Conservative  rather  than  Liberal  ?— Yes. 

18.599.  And  under  the  old  system  of  Quarter  Sm- 
sions  very  considerable  powers  of  rating  and  adminis- 
tration were  in  the  hands  of  the  Quarter  Ses.sion.s  ? 

Yes.  , , 

18.600.  And  whatever  else  was  not  represented  on 
Quarter  Sessions,  the  landed  interest  was  powerfully 
represented,  was  it  not?  Yes. 

18.601.  Therefore  the  state  of  things  before  1888 
would  appear  to  have  been  more  favourablo  to  the 
landed  interest  than  it  was  after  the  incursion  of 
the  electoral  system,  wouhl  it  not?—!  think  so,  no 
doubt. 

18.602.  Then,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  cry  ior 
County  Councils  was  heard  foi‘  years  befoie  1^8, 
louder  from  the  Liberal  party  than  from  the  Con- 
servative party? — Yes. 

18.603.  In  the  election  of  1880 — ^I  was  a .schoolboy 
then',  but  I have  seen  the  documents — the  cry  tor 
County  Boards  w.as  an  indispensable  item  in^  the 
programme  of  the  Lilieral  candidates  in  the  Coun- 
ties. I can  give  the  Commission,  if  necessary,  .some 
rather  amusing  illustrations  of  tliat?  I have  no 
doubt  you  are  right. 

18  604.  And,  as  Mi'.  Turton  said,  that  was  re- 
peated again  in  1886  and  1886.  We  know  that  poli- 
tical parties  do  ]iossibly  foolish  things  at  diflerent 
times;  but  even  in  1880,  though  tho  main  issue  was 
Home  Rule,  the  County  Boai-d  had  become  alniofit 
a platitude  in  the  hands  of  one  political  jiarty,  and 
was  accepted  partly  by  tho  other.  Is  it  a lieliiful 
way  of  looking  at  the  Act  of  1888,  which  te  a great 
degree  disestablished  the  landed  interest  in  County 
governme.nt,  to  describe  that  as  “ the  culmination 
for  tho  time  being  of  the  efforts  in  Parliament  of 
the  owners  of  agi’icultural  land  to  throw  their  heie- 
ditary  burdens  upon  othoi’  .shoulders,”  when  it  was 
brought  about  by  years  of  agitation  by  the  Libel  al 
party,  which  at  that  time  was  much  stronger  on  the 
industrial  side  of  tho  country  than  it  was  on  the 
rural  side? — As  1 understand  the  se<|uenco  of  events 
to  which  you  liave  referred,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  was  an  agitation  on  the  part  of  tho  country 
generally  to  get  country  people  to  adopt  a .system 
of  local  government  .similar  to  the  system  of  hxial 
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govomm-en  fc  in  tlie  "fcowiis.  Tliat  lia<i  boon  so  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Gosohen,  I forget  in  what  year,  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  two  Bills  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  something  like  Local  Boai’ds  in  country 
districts.  He  began  with  the  parish  and  intended  to 
build  up  from  the  parish,  but  his  efforts,  .as  he  says 
himself — I have  not  got  it  here,  but  it  is  so — were 
frustrated  by  the  resistance  of  the  country  influence. 
His  plan  was  to  make  the  owner  contribute  to  the 
rates  for  the  country  as  well  as  the  occupier. 

18.605.  Quite  so.P — ^As  he  says  himself,  his  effo-rts 

were  frustrated  by  the  owners  of  land  in  the  cO'Untry. 
As  I have  said  here,  they  successfully  resisted  the 
establishment  of  anything  like  local  government  in 
country  districts  such  as  there  was  in  the  towns. 
You  referred  to  the  disestablishment  of  the  country 
influence. ? 

18.606.  I say  that  if  you  compare  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  the  landed  interest  before  1888  in  adminis- 
tration with  the  rating  power  which  it  possessed 
afterwards,  do  not  you  agree  that  it  was  greater 
before,  because  it  was  exercised  by  people  who  were 
appointed  magistrates  for  life,  and  no  agitation  in 
any  County  area  would  have  been  the  smallest  effec- 
tive check  upon  what  Quarter  Sessions  did.? — ^Was  not 
it  the  fact  that  the  party  as  a party  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  their  influence  in  the  country 
districts  was  played  out?  I am  quoting  now  tro]n 
a letter  wdiich  I remember  seeing,  written  by  Lord 
Carnarvon,  I think,  to  Lord  Salisbury.  It  said 
that  the  squire’s  influence  was  played  out,  or  some 
expression  of  that  kind? 

18.607.  Is  not  the  true  description,  then,  that 
the  origins  of  the  Act  of  1888  were  these  : first  of 
all,  a long-standing  demand  throughout  the  country 
to  give  local  self-government  to  Counties,  and  not 
leave  it  the  happy  monopoly  of  Boroughs?  That  was 
the  first  point,  was  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

18.608.  The  second  thing  was  that  both  great  poli- 
tical parties  had  come  round  to  the  view,  which 
inspired  a good  deal  of  the  legislation  in  1867  and 
1882,  that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  all  classes  and 
of  the  country  as  a whole  that  the  influence  of  all 
classes  should  be  exercised  through  the  democratic 
machinery  of  elective  bodies? — ^Yes. 

18.609.  I mean  that  both  great  parties  had  come 
to  that  conclusion? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

18,610-1.  Now  I will  take  the  other  side.  You  have 
said  that  it  was  the  culminating  effort  of  the  landed 
interest  to  shift  their  burdens  on  to  others.  The 
question  whether  the  rate  is  paid  partly  by  the 
owner  and  partly  by  the  occupier,  or  all  by  the 
occupier,  although  very  important,  does  not  strike 
to  the  root  of  these  things.  In  the  long  run  the 
owner  pays  it;  he  can  command  less  rent  for  the 
farm  if  the  rates  are  high  than  if  they  are  low.  Is 
not  that  so  to  a great  extent? — I have  no  doubt  it 
is. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : The  old  bui-dene  on  land, 
which  I think  I iinderetand  you  to  argue  ought  not 
be  removed  from  land,  were  limited  to  payments  for 
certain  public  services,  which  were  almost  the  only 
public  services  prior  to  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  They  were  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  roads 
to  a very  limited  extent ; there  was  no  education ; 
and  there  was  treatment  of  lunatics,  which  was  not 
organised  as  it  is  now;  and  public  health  was  a 
delusion. 

(Chairman)  : The  cost  of  roads  was  mainly  borne 
by  the  turnpikes,  too? 

18.612.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Yes.  Do  you  then 
adhere  to  your  view  that  the  Act  of  1888  took  away 
any  of  the  cost  of  these  old  burdens  from  the  land? 

Is  it  not  true  to  say  that  the  new  services  which 
were  all  the  while  cropping  up  all  over  the  country 
were  put,  not  exclusively  on  the  land,  like  the  old 
ones,  but  were  put  on  to  land  and  also  on  to  industry, 
as  far  as  possible,  under  new  conditions  of  rating? — 
The  Act  of  1888,  by  transfering  to  the  County 
Councils  certain  duties,  relieved  the  burdens  on  land 
to  a very  great  extent. 

18.613.  Will  you  tell  me  how? — By  the  assigned 
revenues.  The  assigned  I'evenues  amounted  to  some 


millions  more  than  was  being  provided  by  the 
Government  grants  previously  to  that. 

18.614.  Of  course  you  recollect  that  at  that  time 
the  landed  interests  were  not  subject  to  death  duties ; 
they  were  very  largely  free  from  succession  duty, 
and  since  the  Act  of  1888  realty  has  been  very  largely 
assimilated  to  personalty  in  the  burden  it  bears? — 
Yes, 

18.615.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  that  has  been 

corrected  and  adjusted  by  subsequent  legislation? 

I do  not  quite  see  how  it  has  been  corrected  and 
adjusted  by  subsequent  legislation. 

18.616.  Because  if  the  landed  interest  got  any 
benefit  by  the  Act  of  1888 — I will  show  in  a minute 
why  I do  not  think  so — it  has  had  put  upon  it  lia- 
bilities to  imperial  taxation  from  which  it  was  free 
prior  to  1888,  and  therefore  if  it  has  gained  on  the 
roundabouts  it  has  lost  on  the  swings.? — That  is  by 
subsequent  legislation.  That  is  not  legislation  in 
reference  to  local  government. 

18.617.  Now  let  me  put  the  other  point  to  you? 
Assigned  revenues  were  assigned  to  County  Councils 
almost  entirely  because  of  new  and  expensive  duties 
put  on  them,  as  they  were  upon  County  Borough 
Councils,  under  the  Act  of  1888?— That  is  not  as  I 
understand  it.  As  I understand  it,  these  assigned 
revenues  were  passed  over  both  to  County  Councils 
and  County  Borough  Councile  in  relief  of  the 
burdens  of  local  taxation. 

18.618.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  ; The  assigned  revenues 
were  given  to  County  Councils  subject  to  certain 
fixed  charges  which  they  had  to  pay.?— Yes,  which 
they  had  to  pay  to  the  parishes. 

18.619.  But  those  were  existing  charges? — Yes. 

18.620.  Except  in  so  far  as  there  was  a new  .grant 
to  Guardians  in  aid  of  salaries  of  officers?- Yes. 

18.621.  So  the  County  Councils  only  had  the 
balance? — That  is  so. 

18.622.  And  against  that  balance  they  ihad  .the 
charge  of  the  whole  of  the  main  roads? — ^Yes. 

18.623.  Which  they  had  not  had  up  to  that  date? — 
Yes,  but  it  was  a very  substantial  balance. 

18.624.  It  may  be,  but  there  was  against  that 
balance  the  additional  service  of  the  cost  of  main 
roads.  As  against  their  having  before  that  made  a 
grant  of  one-quarter  of  the  cost,  now  they  were  going 
to  have  the  whole  of  it  placed  upon  them  by  the  Act 
of  1888? — It  was  the  whole  cost  after  the  receipt  of 
the  assigned  revenues. 

18.625.  The  two  were  against  each  other? — Yes. 

18.626.  They  had  before  1888  .to  pay  one-quarter  of 
the  cost? — Yes. 

18.627.  That  was  after  the  receipt  of  the  grant? — 
Yes. 

18.628.  Then  they  had  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  cost 
and  put  the  surplus  of  assigned  revenues  against  it? 
—Yes. 

18,629..  Whether  they  were  equal  or  not,  I do  not 
know? — Yes.  The  result  was,  speaking  from  recollec- 
tion— I remember  making  some  calculations  at  the 
time — ^that  the  country  ratepayer  received  relief  to  a 
certain  percentage. 

18.630.  There  was  a substantial  relief? — A very 
substantial  relief.  The  County  Borough  ratepayer 
received  relief  to  a lesser  extent  than  the  country 
■ratepayer.  I am  giving  you  this  from  memory,  but 
some  calculations  I made  at  the  time  showed  that 
much  less  relief  was  given  to  the  towns  that  were  not 
County  Boroughs  than  to  any  other  Local  Authorities. 

18.631.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : The  relief  which 

came  to  the  rural  areas  came  on  condition  that  they 
took  their  share  of  the  new  services  and  new  duties 
contemplated,  and  in  some  cases  enacted,  by  the  Act 
of  1888? — That  is  so. 

18.632.  If  you  were  tuning  them  up  a little  nearer 
to  the  standard  of  the  Boroughs,  it  would  be  a great 
help,  if  new  burdens  were  put  upon  them,  that  some 
assistance  should  be  given  to  them? — ^Yes. 

18.633.  Do  you  recognise  another  factor  in  the 
legislation  of  1888,  namely,  the  growing  inter- 
dependence of  rural  and  urban  areas  throughout  the 
country?  You  know  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  they 
were  deadly  enemies? — ^Yes. 
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18  634  The  town  had  a wall  round  itj  and  the 
country  outside  was  left  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies 
of  God  tempered  by  raids,  and  so  on.  If  you  go  down 
through  the  centuries,  there  has  been  a very  distinct 
feeling  between  urban  and  rural  people?  I dare  say^ 

18  '635.  Now  people,  if  they  work  in  towns,  go  and 
live ' in  the  country  and  the  roads  are  used  in- 
differently by  town  and  country  people;  the  whole 
conception  of  public  health  unites  them-microbes 
know  nothing  about  boundaries.  All  thpe  changes 
the  ideas  of  life  and  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  our 
fellow  countrymen,  have  increased  the  comniunity  o 
interest  between  urban  and  rural  and  diminished  the 
sharpness  of  the  line  that  divides  them?— I have  no 
objection  to  make  to  what  you  are.  saying,  and  i do 
not  want  to  say  that  rural  and  urban  areas  should  not 
be  combined  in  a County  system  of  government.  I 
have  not  suggested  that,  and  I do  not  want  to  suggest 

18  636.  I am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  because  that 
was ’my  next  question.  You  have  saved  me  the 
trouble  of  asking  it?— I think  it  is  probably  true  that 
there  should  be  some  union,  some  cooperation, 
between  the  two  classes  of  areas  in  County 
ment,  but  the  whole  point  I want  to  make  to  this 
Commission  is  that  they  should  be  put  into  partnei- 
ship  on  equal  terms.  That  is  what  I want. 

18  637  But  the  equality  of  the  terms  is  a mattei 
which  requires  rather  careful  analysis,  does  it  not?— 
Oh,  yes,  as  to  how  it  should  be  done.  I have  not 

jione  into  tbat.  . r ^ o 

18 '638.  And  las  to  what  is  equality  of  terms. 

Yes.’  That  is  a matter  one  would  have  to  consider 

™18  639.  When  you  take  the  Act  of  1888— and  I have 
read’  .all  your  conclusions  here,  which  are  very  intei- 
esting  indeed— do  I misunderstand  you  if  T ™inl!; 
that  vour  notion  is  that  the  toivns  are  a special  form 
of  government,  and  that  the  County  is  , merely  to  be 
left  with  the  inferior  joints  of  the  body?— That  is 
not  in  the  least  my  view. 

18 '640.  And  therefore  yoii  do  accept  the  view  that 
County  government  is  not  only  geographically  a 
necessity,  hut  is  a good  thing?— I think  so. 

18  641.  And  the  huiden  of  your  very  important 
and,  ’detailed  memorandum  is  that  in  your  experience 
in  East  Suffolli  there  has  not  been  what  you  consider 
to  he  perfectly  fair  treatment  of  Boroughs  bke 
Lowestoft  as  .compared  with  rural  parts  of  county. 

^Xbat  is  so.  But  it  is  not  confined  to  that. 

18  642.  I am  asking  you  primarily  about  your  own 
experience,  but  do  you  find  that  ^prominent  officials 
of  other  Non-County  Boroughs  take  the  same  view. 
—Yes,  and  not  only  officials,  but  members  of  the 

Councils.  ■ -u  „ 

18.643.  Do  I understand  now  that,  after  you  have 
had  "this  chat  with  us  during  the  last  half  hour  or. so, 
YOU  say  that  the  Act  of  1888  was  coiiceW  an  s.n 
'and  br^  in  iniquity  at  the  instance  of  the  landed 
interest? — I do. 

18  644.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : You  made  a veij 
important  statement;  you  said  that  you  wanted  o 
Impress  upon  the  Commission  that  you  weie  l o 
ac-ainst  the  principle  of  urban  areas  being  b ended 
with  mral  areas,  hut  that  they  should  be  blended 
upon  equal  term.s,  and  that  the  scheme  for  blending 
them  upon,  equal  terms  required  some  consideration. 
If  you  want  the  Commission  to  take  that  into  con 
sideration,  surely  you  ought  to  tell  us  how  this  equa 
blending  is  going  to  he  brought  about  an  the  ca.se  ot 
vour  own  County  of  Bast  Suffolk That  is  what  I. 
should  like  to  liave  some  enlightenment  upon.  As  i 
fiiihrait,  that  is  a matter  that  belongs  to  the  secoiul 
part  of  this  Commission’s  inquiry,  and,  as  I say  in 
my  memorandum  later,  I have  not  gone  into  that 

part  of  the  subject.  _ 

18  645.  You  desire  to  impress  this  upon  us  witn 
sonic  emphasis,  aiiA  I should  like  to  have  some 
enlightenment  upon  this  point,  because  at  Present 
YOU  make  a statement,  and  you  give  us  no  help  by 
'examples?— Do  you  mean  that  I do  not  give  you  an 
example  of  a reconstructed  County  government? 


18.646.  Yes? — I cannot  give  you  that  till  we  have 

Ifxter  on  in  the  inquiry. 

18.647.  (Ghainiian):  It  is  relevant  now,  as  it  sec  .s 

to  me? — Yes.  i ..  ,i,. 

18  648.  It  is  the  alternative  to  what  you  seek  to  do, 

to  make  Lowestoft  a Comity  Borough?--! 
suggested  yet  that  I want  to  make  J.owestoft  a 

County  Borough.  , 

18  649  It  has  been  suggested  as  a snhition  ol  the.se 
difficulties?— The  kind  of  County  government  which 
one  would  like  to  see  is  one  iii  which  there  would  be 
no  de.sii-6  on  the  part  of  the  towns  to  be  sepiirato 
from  the  County.  Of  course,  ! cannot  .detail  that 
and  I cannot  describe  it,  but  that  is  what  one  would 

have  in  one’s  mind.  • ji„ 

18  650.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  That  1 tbin'k  is^the 
.ideal  of  nearly  all  of  us?--As  a result  of  this  Com- 
iiiission’s  inquiry  one  hopes  that  a coiistitiitinii  o' 
that  kind  may  bo  arrived  at. 

18  661.  1 do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  pos- 
siJhle’for  you  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Bast  Suffolk  Couii^ 
Council  to  agree  to  remoulding  East  Suttolk  to 
your  hearts’  tdesire?  It  might  be  an  extremely  good 
model,  even  if  it  were,  like  the  Queen’s  doll  s house, 
a model  of  a previous  generation  ?— I have  said  that 
with  regard  to  higher  education  East  .Suffolk  and 
Lowestoft  Ihave  recently  come  to  an  ugreenieiit.  Wo 
had  a good  deal  of  difficulty  to  arrive  at  it,  but  they 
have  worked  with  us  in  a friendly  way  with  regard 
to  higher  education,  and  we  have  a system  or  Ingliet 
education  'which,  in  my  view,  with  slight  ameiidmente, 
is  a very  fair  County  system  of  government  in  wliioli 
town  and  country  can  act  together. 

18  652.  (Sir  Mealier  Nicholas) : Will  you  exeinplily 
that’ a little?— I can  give  you  a copy  of  our  agree- 
ment, if  you  like? 

18  658.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : 1 think  that  is  ver> 
important.  Mr.  Marks  has  also  done  the  ideal  tiling 
in  Bedfordshire  as  regards  main  roads?— I do  not 
know  that.  I know  the  Bedfordshire  system  only  ,so 
far  as  he  communicated  it  to  me,  and  that  is  all  my 
letter  to  him  referred  to.  _ _ 

18  664.  The  outlines  of  the  Celestial  City  are  non 
being  firmly  laid  in  many  directions  ?— One  would 

hope  so.  I do  not  know.  , r * 

18  665.  (Mr.  Lloyd):  And  your  agreement  about 
higher  education  so  far  as  it  lias  been  carried  out, 
is  under  existing  powers  of  the  exi.stiiig  Act  ot  iai- 
liament? — Yes. 

18  656.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  We  have  had  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  in  Glamorganshire?— I 
daresay. 

(Chairman):  We  have  discu.ssed  everything  up  lo 
paragraph  10  now.  Do  we  want  to  ask  any  further 
qiie.stion.s  on  paragraphs  11  to  15,  on  the  K'^ject  oi 
Mr.  G'oschen’s  and  Mr.  Fowler’s  lieports.  J lien 
we  get  to  paragraph  16,  headed,  “ Tlie  Present 
Inquiry.”  I do  not  know  whether  there  is  aiiytliina 
to  be  said,  on  that? 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : With  regard  to  the  claim 
of  the  County  Councils  to  he  the  oldest  form  of  local 
government  ” and  so  on,  I do  not  want  to  raise  all 
that  subject  again,  a.s  we  liave  bad  a very  long  dis- 
cu-ssion  on  that  with  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  if  we  iiiakc  a 
reference  to  history  in  our  Ileport,  it  will  he  on  our 
own  responsibility  and  culled  from  moie  tliiui  one 
witness.  I do  not  want  to  go  into  it  again  except 

to  .say  that  as  I understand  it ? 

(Chairman)  : It  seem.s  to  me  that  Air.  Nioliolsori 
considers  that  the  Act  of  1888  was  an  iiiisoiiiid  Act? 

18  657.  (Mr.  TAoyd) : He  puts  liis  ultimatum 

towards  the  end  of  paragraph  17,  “ These  questions 
are  subordinate  to  the  main  issue,  which  is  to  deter- 
mine on  what  principles  local  government  in  the 
Counties  shall  in  future  be  administered  with  equal 
justice  to  both  town  and  country  ” ?— That  is  wliat 

one  'would  aim  at.  ^ 

18,058.  If  we  can  bit  upon  tliat,  there  yon  are?— 

Yes.’ 

(Chairman)  : Are  there  any  questions  on  para- 
graphs 17  and  18?  1 1C 

(Sir  Hyland  .i-dk ins):  In  regard  to  paragrajihs  lb 
and  17,  it  is  quite  understood  that  if  no  questions  are 
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asked  of  the  witness,  it  does  not  in  the  least  follow 
that  any  members  of  the  Commission,  or  the  whole 
Commission,  are  accepting  them? 

(Chairman)  : Oh,  no. 

(Sir  liyl-and  Adkins)  : It  is  a very  important  and 
sincere  statement. 

(Chairman)  : Then  in  paragraph  19  we  get  to  the 
statements  of  Sir  Edward  Hamilton  and  Lord 
Farrer;  that  is  the  same  thing  again. 

I8,6o9.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Mr.  Nicholson  was 
good  enough  to  omit  some  epithets  before.  They 
have  lecurred  here,  and  perhaps  the  same  kindness 
might  be  extended  to  paragraph  20 You  say,  “ By 
the  way  in  which  the  rural  majority  in  many — prob- 
ably most — County  Councils  have  used  their  oppres- 
sive powers  towards  the  towns. I should  like  to  get 
away  from  words  which  seem  to  indicate  wilful 
wrong-doing  on  either  side?— I have  not  suggested 
that.  Under  the  constitution  of  the  County 
Councils,  what  I have  called  the  rural  majority  have 
acted,  as  men  will  act,  in  their  own  interests. 

18,660.  Again  in  paragi-aph  20  you  say : “ That 
the  Bill  of  1888  was  promoted  from  no  enthusiasm 
for  local  government,  but  that  advantage  was  taken 
of  political  conditions  to  secure  what  its  promoters 
had  been  vainly  seeking  from  Parliament  for  many 
years  is  put  beyond  dispute  by  what  Mr.  Ritchie, 
when  he  introduced  the  Bill,  said  on  the  subject  of 
finance  and  the  relations  that  should  in  future  exist 
between  the  Imperial  and  the  local  taxpayer.”  That 
again  is  what  we  wei-e  discussing,  whether  this  Act 

was  the  successful  outcome  of  a dark  conspiracy? 

I do  not  suggest  that. 

(Sir  Hyland,  Adkins) : I am  only  using  expressions 
with  the  same  verve  that  you  do.  I should  be 
delighted  if  we  had  a close  time  for  epithets.  With 
regard  to  paragraph  20,  I want  you  to  take  out  the 
words  which  you  have  kindly  taken  out  before.  The 
rest  of  the  paragraph,  though  it  is  very  contentious 
from  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  is  your  view. 
(Chairman) : That  is  Mr.  Nicholson’s  view? 

18,661.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  Yes.  Then  with 
regard  to  paragraph  22,  I do  not  quite  understand 
this  : “ The  onus  now  has  been  shifted  from  the  towns 
to  the  County  Councils.  ...  I submit  that  it  is  now 
for  them,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  face  of  the  same 
principle,  to  justify  the  great  act  of  compulsion  by 
which  the  towns  were  forced  into  union  with  the 
rural  areas  in  order  that  ‘ the  strong  should  help  the 
weak.’  ” You  said  a moment  ago  that  you  looked 
forward  to  there  being  County  Councils,  to  there 
being  an  Authority  common  to  urban  and  rural  areas 
- ^I^  am  not  taking  very  big  cities.  That  being  so, 
is  it  not  of  the  very  core  of  that  that  the  strong 
should  help  the  weak,  in  the  sense  that  you  take 
the  whole  of  it  as  one  unity,  I do  not  mean  for  every- 
thing, but  for  enough  services  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  have  a Council  .P — ^How  would  you  deal  with  the 
question  where  one  class  is  completely  overborne  by 
another  class  when  they  come  to  the  point  of  voting  ? 

18,062.  That  is  a different  point.? — .But  that  is 
germane  to  getting  them  together  on  equal  terms? 

18.663.  Possibly,  but  what  do  you  mean  by  “ equal 
terms”?  Do  you  mean  that  in  any  County  area 
you  must  have  an  equal  number  of  urban  citizens  and 
1 Ural  citizens,  so  that  nothing  can  be  done  except 
by  their  joint  vote?  There  are  some  Counties  in 
which  the  urban  .area  is  greater  than  the  rural,  and 
there  are  others  where  the  rural  is  greater  than  the 
unban.  Here  we  are  up  against  geography  as  usual. 

Do  you  attack  the  principle  of  the  strong  helping  the 
weak  for  common  purposes? — I do.  The  strong  help- 
ing the  weak  is  very  admirable  in  ethics,  but  in 
government  it  results,  as  I liave  shown  in  my  memo- 
randum, in  the  oppression  of  the  weak  by  the  strong. 

18.664.  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  general 
principle  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1834,  which  con- 
structed Poor  Law  Unions? — I do  not  recall  it. 

18,065.  Let  me  recall  it  to  j'ou,  very  briefly. 
Before  the  Act  of  1834  there  was  an  impression  that 
each  parish  was  legally  liable  for  its  own  poor,  and 


the  wealth  of  the  parishes  did  not  vary  with  the 
number  of  their  poor.  Sometimes  you  had  a rich 
parish  with  few  poor,  and  a poor  parish  with  many 
poor.  Under  the  Poor  Law  Union  Act  you  combined  a 
number  of  parishes  to  bear  a common  charge  on  the 
whole  area  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  throughout  the 
area,  so  that  in  that  ease  the  rich  did  help  the  poor  j 
and  that,  of  course,  was  repeated  again  many  years 
later  in  London,  as  Sir  Walter  Nicholas  has  reminded 
me.  Do  you  object  to  that  in  principle?  Do  I make 
myself  clear?  Do  you  oibject  to  the  larger  area,  parts 
of  which  are  poorer  than  other  parts',  being  combined 
for  certain  purposes  ? Do  you  think  that  is  vicious 
in  principle? — do  not  remember  the  details  of  it, 
and  I do  not  remember  how  the  system  operated. 

18.666.  It  operaitea  now.? — On  the  face  of  it  now,  as 
you  state^  it,  it  seems  to  me  fair  and  reasonable  pro- 
vided it  isi  not  done  by  compulsion.  If  it  is  done 
by  compulsion,  then  I think  there  is  that  objection 
to  it. 

18.667.  Not  only  are  you  riding  abroad  and  re- 
dress'ing  wrong  under  the  Act  of  1888,  but  under  the 
Act  of  1834  as  well? — ^No,  I am  not  doing  anything 
of  the  kind. 

18.668.  It  was  compulsory  in  1834;  no  parish  could 
contract  out  of  the  Union  ? — I am  not  familiar  with 
the  constitution,  so  that  I cannot  properly  argue 
upon  that  point. 

18.669.  Then  you  do  not  agree  that  that  shows  an 

example  of  how  the  strong  help  the  weak  for  the 
good  of  the  country?— As  you  state  it,  it  does,  but 
as  a principle  of  government  which  puts  it  into  the 
power  of  one  class  of  people 

^ 18,670.  One  class? — Yes,  say  the  rural  class,  to 
impose  taxes  or  rates  upon  another  class  of  people 
against  their  consent,  then  I think  it  is  open  to 
objection. 

18.671.  If  that  be  true,  every  class,  the  urban  class 
and  the  rural  class,  would  be  self-contained,  and  you 
would  have  none  of  the  combined  discharge  of  obliga- 
tions? Not  necessarily.  We  are  quite  familiar  now 
with  systems  of  co-operation,  such  as  I have  already 
mentioned  with  regard  to  higher  education  in  Bast 
Suffolk.  There,  under  the  powers  of  the  Act  of  1888, 
we  have  been  able  as  town  and  country  to  come  to 
an  agreement  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  higher 
education  in  the  town. 

18.672.  (Sir  'Walter  Nicholas) : Will  you  tell  me 
what  Poor  Law  Union  Lowestoft  is  in? — In  the 
Union  of  Mutford  and  Lothingland. 

18.673.  Have  you  ever  examined  the  proposition, 
as  you  have  in  relation  to  the  'County  Council, 
whether  it  is  desirable  for  Lowestoft  to  withdraw 
from  that  Union.? — No,  one  has  not  considered  the 
subject  at  all. 

18,’074.  The  probability  is  that  Lowestoft  is  drawing 
more  than  it  pays  for  Poor  Law  purposes? — I do  not 
think  it  does. 

18.675.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : At  any  rate  you  do 
not  equate  it  parish  by  parish? — No. 

18.676.  I suggest  to  you  that  the  same  principle 
is  necessary  in  Counties? — The  whole  subject  requires 
very  careful  consideration. 

18.677.  (Sir  Lewis ’Heard) : I want  to  see  if  I can 
get  this  proposition  of  yours  in  a little  more  com- 
pact form?  Your  proposition,  I think,  is  that  where 
districts  or  people  are  combined  for  local  government 
pui'poses  they  should  not  be  so  combined  that  there 
immediately  arises  an  antagonism  of  interests? — 
That  is  SO. 

18.678.  And  your  illustration  is  the  antagonism 
which  exists  between  the  urban  and  the  rural  repre- 
sentatives .? — ^Yes. 

18.679.  Apart  from  that,  do  you  want  to  press  the 
proposition  any  further?  Taken  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion it  might  support  an  objection  by  people  with 
large  incomes  to  paying  very  heavy  Income  Tax  in 
order  that  they  might  feed  the  taxation  of  the 
country,  from  which  they  derive  no  more  benefit  than 
other  people.? — Yes. 

18.680.  It  might  come  to  the  point  that  a manu- 
facturer objected,  to  paying  very  large  amounts  on 
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education  because  he  had  only  one  child  to  send  to 
school  and  other  people  had  live  or  sis  children  ? 

Yes,  there  are  all  sorts  of  considerations  of  that  kind 

18.681.  You  do  confine  it  to  the  antagonism 
between  the  urban  and  rural  areas? — 1 think  so.  I 
think  the  illustration  that  has  already  been  given 
from  my  own  County,  when  the  County  Council 
passed  that  resolution  with  regard  to  maining  the 
roads,  shows  that  it  is  so. 

18.682.  Where  County  Councils,  as  we  know  they 
h.iv6  in  some  Counties,  have  succeeded  in  recon- 
ciling the  interests  of  urban  and  rural  areas,  and 
where  as  a general  rule  they  work  smoothly,  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  system? — ^Yes.  The  objection 
is  to  the  system;  but  you  are  now  referring  to  oases 
in  which  the  system  is  working,  as  I have  said  some- 
where, with  more  regard  to  the  principles  of  natural 
justice.  The  objection  to  the  system  remains  even 
if  it  is  administered  fairly  by  the  governing  Authority. 

18.683.  Is  there  then  such  a natural  antagonism 
between  urban  and  rural  interests  that  it  cannot  be 
o-ot  over  even  by  devices  of  accommodation  and  so 
on?— I think  it  ought  to  be  got  over. 

18.684.  And  you  think  it  can  be?— Yes,  and  1 
think  it  can  be. 

18.685.  Where  a County  Council — I do  not  want 
to  mention  names — have  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
practical  administration  which  is  fairly  satisfactory 
to  all  parties  notwithstanding  that  antagonism,  there 
is  no  objection?— The  objection  to  the  system  remains, 
but  there  is  no  objection  to  the  administration. 

18.686.  All  Englishmen  object  to  anything  like  a 
principle,  but  if  they  can  work  it  out  in  practice  it 
is  all  right? — Yes. 

18.687.  The  great  point  is,  to  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness’and  get  it  done;  never  mind  whether  you  tread 
on  principle  or  not? — I do  not  agree  with  that,  b^ 
cause  I think  the  more  you  adhere  to  principle  in 
laying  domi  any  system  ot  ■ government,  the  more 
likely  it  is  to  be  administered  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties. 

18.688.  But  when  you  have  laid  down  your  system 
of  government  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  is  full 
of  holes,  as  they  all  are,  there  comes  along  the  prac- 
tical administrator  who  gets  over  them?  Yra,  buL 
the  fact  is  that  there  are  few  practical  administra- 
tors to  get  over  them,  and  my  impression  is  that 
there  are  many  who  utilise  them  for  their  own 
advantage,  and  this  objection  to  the  system  remains. 

18.689.  But  whatever  is  best  administered  is  best? 
—No  doubt,  but  then  you  have  the  facts  that  we 
cannot  get  away  from. 

18  690.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : You  are  always  talk- 
ing ’about  a fresh  system.  It  has  not  been  easy  up 
to  now  to  know  what  your  new  system  is.  It  you 
abolish  the  present  system  of  County  government 
and  you  have  another  which  you  tell  us  must  include 
urban  and  rural  areas  in  some  form  of  association, 
will  that  or  will  it  not  of  necessity _ involve  the  richer 
districts  within  the  County  helping  the  pMrer. 
That  will  involve  other  anomalies  and  difficulties 
probably  greater  than  those  we  have  to  meet  now. 

IS  691  Then  you  think  it  ought  not  to  involve  the 
richer  areas  helping  the  poorer  at  all?-I  do  not 
think  that,  but  I think  it  should  be  not  by  means 
of  compulsion,  as  it  is  now.  but  by  means  of  agree- 
ment; by  means  of  co-operation  between  the  two. 

18  692.  But  supposing  they  do  not  agree,  who  is 
to  decide?— Then  it  may  be  that  you  would  have  to 
come  to  some  Government  Department,  or  something 
of  the  kind. 

18  603  I see.  Then  it  is  local  government  at  tlw 
feet ’of  an  official  in  the  Ministry  of  Health?— Not 
necessaril.v. 

18  694  We  do  not  hold  our  freedom  by  such  base 
tenure  in  this  country  yet?-Not  yet,  and  you  will 
find  that  I have  objected  to  that  as  much  as  you  do, 

later.  . 

18  69-5.  If  the  County  as  such  is  not  to  have  its 
own ’way  as  against  any  part  of  the  County  w'lthin 


the  ambit  of  County  government,  and  if  the  differ- 
ences between  parts  of  the  County  and  the  whole 
are  not  to  be  settled  by  the  Ministry  of  Health,  then 
what  is  the  alternative  scheme? — I am  not  laying 
down  any  scheme.  My  memorandum  is  an  attack 
upon  the  existing  system. 

18.696.  That  we  all  appreciate?— Later  I shall  be 
prepared  to  say  something  more  with  regard  to  the 
remedy. 

18.697.  I think  we  would  like  a remedy  before 
the  disease  has  gone  so  far  as  to  ensure  death  to 
the  organism?  You  tell  us  very  frankly  that  wo 
are  in  a very  bad  way,  and  we  would  like  a remedy. 
When  you  say  this — I am  not  talking  of  your  local 
illustration,  which  is,  of  course,  your  own  are  we 
to  understand  that  this  is  the  deliberate  evidence 
and  policy  of  the  Non-County  Boroughs?— I have  not 
said  anything  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Non-County 
Boroughs  for  the  reconstruction  of  County  govern- 
ment. I have  not  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

18.698.  Do  they  agree  with  you  in  your  cavalry 
charge  on  the  existing  system? — Yes,  and  the  County 
Boroughs  too. 

18.699.  So  they  are  all  with  you? — So  far  as  my 
memorandum  goes,  yes. 

18.700.  In  wanting  to  tear  up  the  Act  of  1888?— 
So  far  as  the  printed  memorandum  of  my  evidence  is 
concerned,  both  the  County  Boroughs  and  the  Non- 
County  Boroughs  agree  with  it. 

18.701.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  they 
agree  with  you  in  your  vigorous  analysis  of  the 
motives  and  plans  which  led  to  the  Act  of  1888.'- 
Yes. 

18  702.  Really?- This  memorandum  has  been  bcloro 
the  ’ Special  Committee  of  the  Association  oi 
Municipal  Corporations  on  several  occasions  and  has 
been  approved  by  them  as  it  is  now. 

18  703  Even  with  the  present  epithets  in  it?  Yes. 
As  It  was  originally  drafted  it  wa.s  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Non-County  Boroughs  As.sociation. 

18  704-5.  Has  it  had  a few  condiments  put  into  it 
since  then?— No,  it  had  some  jiaragraphs  taken  out 
by  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : There  are  no  stiinnlants  in  it 
now;  it  is  now  the  pure  milk  of  the  word  on  hchali 
of  the  County  Boroughs  and  Noii-Goniity  lloionghh 
They  take  a view  of  the  Act  of  1888,  and  they  sa.v  that 
in  effect  it  was  mis-begotteii,  and  that  the  real  thing 
behind  it  was  the  attempt  of  the  rural  interest  to 
get  the  better  of  the  urban  interest? 

18  706.  (Chairman) : Passing  to  paragrajih  23,  you 
eay  ’“  Using  the  words  of  Sir  Alfred  Mond,  we  are 
invited  to  ‘ question  seriously  ’ the  whole  mattei  of 
the  principle  of  the  Act,  and  what  Parliament  meant 
to  do  by  it  ’ ” What  he  did  .say  was  rathei  dif- 
eret?  mat  he  said  was  this:  “ The  policy  o 

Ihis  House  has  been  to  favour  the  “t<insnon  of 
Borough  Councils  ”-I  suppi^c  he  means  J 

Boroughs— “ under  the  provision.s  of  the  Act  of  1888, 
and  we  have  proceeded  along  the  lines  of  well-estab- 
lished precedent  which,  on  the  whole  has 
we  1 There  is  no  doubt,  and  I do  not  disguise  the 

C:  it  Sd  1.  f.ii.  to  w ...that . 

has  come  over  the  House  at  the  jiresent  time  uith 
regard  'to  this  subject.  The  whole  matter  of  the 
principle  of  the  Act  of  1888,  and  what  Parliament 
meant^to  do  bv  it,  are  very  seriously  questioned. 
He  made  that  statement  with  regard  to  the  T'^ion 
of  extension?— I take  it  rather  to  he  an  invitation 
18  707  I am  only  reading  what  he  said.  I think 
we  must  take  what  he  said  without  reading  anything 
further  into  it? — I think  so. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Every  member  of  the  Cam- 
mission  would  like  to  live  to  see  its  labours  finished. 

(Chairman) : I trust  so.  Now  we  might  pass  te 
Part  III,  “ The  Act,  and  what  Parliament  meant  to 

do  by  it.” 
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III.— THE  ACT,  AND  WHAT  PARLIAMENT 
MEANT  TO  DO  BY  IT. 

The  Intention  of  the  Government. 

24.  The  Local  Government  Bill  as  it  was  brought 

into  Parliament  ha<l  a much  wider  scope  than  the 

Act  whidh  received  the  Royal  Assent. 

(1)  All  Boroughs  except  ten  only  of  the  very 

largest  were  put  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  new  County  Authority. 

(2)  The  Bill  contained  in  a Schedule  wide  powers 

of  Government  Departments  that  were 
intended  to  be  delegated  to  the  Authority. 

25.  The  opposition  of  the  Municipal  Corporations 
succeeded  in  securing  the  exclusion  of  all  Boroughs 
with  a population  of  60,000  and  upwards,  and  in 
obtaining  the  withdrawal  of  the  provisions  for  the 
delegation  of  Departmental  powers.  Another  attempt 
was  made  in  the  following  Session  to  pass  a measure 
for  the  delegation  of  powers,  but  the  Bill  was  again 
withdrawn  on  the  opposition  of  the  towns.  The 
evidence  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  County  Councils 
shows  that  their  aim  in  the  present  inquiry  is  to 
secure  by  means  of  increased  powers  of  local  govern- 
ment financial  advantages  for  rural  areas  far  beyond 
what  the  ^ Government  of  1888,  even  with  its  large 
majority  in  both  Houses,  was  able  to  induce  the 
Parliament  of  that  year  to  grant. 

26.  If  the  intention  of  the  Government  had  been 
carried  out  to  its  full  extent  there  would  have  been 
set  up  in  nearly  every  County  a Provincial  Parlia- 
ment Shaving  within  the  functions  assigned  to  it  all 
the  powers  of  Parliament.  A Parliament  in  whidh 
the  rural  majority  would  have  been  armed  with 
despotic  power  over  the  urban  minority,  in  6pite  of 
Ml . Goschen  s report  that  nearly  all  of  the  enormous 
incieaee  in  local  taxa.tion  on  which  the  Act  w^as  based 
had  been  in  the  towns— in  spite  of  Mr.  Fowler’s  speech 
in  wihich  he  showed  that  the  rates  had  increased  in 
the  Metropolis  67  per  cent.,  in  the  great  towns  and 
Municipal  Boroughs  59  per  cent.,  in  districts  partly 
urban  and  partly  rural  13  per  cent.,  and  in  purely 
rural  districts  only  12  per  cent  —in  spite  of  all  this 
the  rural  majority  in  the  local  Parliament  it  was 
intended  to  set  up  in  every  County  would  not  only 
Jiave  had  absolute  and  arbitrary  power  to  use  for 
their  own  benefit  the  proceeds  of  the  assigned 
revenues,  but  would  have  had  power  to  levy  upon  the 
towns  rates  for  th-e  same  purpose. 

27.  There  were  cross-currents  of  opinion  in  both 
political  parties  as  to  wh.at  the  effect  of  the  new 
nieasure  would  be.  On  the  side  of  the  Government 
there  were  some  who  feared  that  it  would  undermine 
the  influence  of  the  country  squire  in  County  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  Radicals  were 
gratified  that  the  new  Authority  wa.s  to  be  elective  and 
on  a popular  franchise. 

Speeches  in  Parliament. 

28.  Ihe  following  extracts  from  speeches  made  in 
Parliament  show  the  motives  operating  in  the  minds 
of  those  mainly  responsible  for  the  measure. 

Mr.  Ritchie  said : 

(a)*“  There  is  a real  and  substantial  demand  fir 
a system  of  decentralisation,  by  which  many  of  the 
duties  which  are  _ now  performed  by  Central 
Depai  tmeiits,  and  in  some  cases  by  Parliament 
miglu.  he  entrusted  to  County  Authorities,  if  they 
were  constituted  in  a manner  which  should 
adequately  _ represent  the  public.  I have  said 
that  there  is  a demand  for  decentralisation ; and 
I think  it  is  evident  that  if  we  are  to  have 
decentralisation  we  cannot  have  it  without 
leform.  . . , But  the  question  arises  at  the 

outseh— are  we  going  to  confine  our  proposal 
. . . .simply  to  the  setting  up  of  a new  bodv 

on  a more  popular  basis  for  the  management  of 


'the  affairs 'of  the  Counties?  Are  we  going  to 
extend  our  reforming  hand  to  other  bodies 
administering  local  -affairs  within  the  area  of  the 
County?  , . _ . We  purpose,  therefore,  not 

only  to  deal  with  the  powers  and  composition  of 
the  Central  Governing  Body  in  the  County,  but 
also  with  the  powers  and  composition  of  the  Loc.rl 
Bodies  within  the  area.” 

(6)*“  We  propose,  however,  to  transfer  to  the 
. new  Bodies  all  the  existing  administrative  powers 
of  the  Justices  in  respect  of  County  Rates  and 
financial  business.  County  buildings.  County 
bridges,  the  provision  and  management  of  the 
County  lunatic  asylums,  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  reformatory  and  industrial 
schools,  the  granting  of  licences  for  music  and 
dancing,  _ the  granting  of  licences  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  . . . the  division  of 

the  County  into  Polling  Districts  for  Parlia- 
mentary elections,  the  cost  of  the  registration  ot 
voters,  the  executing  the  Acts  relating  to 
■explosives,  the  execution  of  the  Acts  relating  to 
the  contagious  diseases  of  animals,  the  adulter.a- 
tion  of  food  and  drugs,  weights  and  measures, 
and  various  other  minor  matters  with  which  I 
will  not  trouble  the  House.  We  also  propose  to 
entrust  to  the  County  Councils  certain  duties  with 
reference  to  main  roads  in  the  Counties.  The 
present  arrangements  with  reference  to  main 
roads  in  the  Counties  are  that  they  are  main- 
tained by  Highway  Boards  in  Highway  Districts 
by  parish  surveyors  in  parishes,  by  Town  Councils 
in  Boroughs,  and  by  Local  Boards  and.  Improve- 
ment_  Commissioners  in  other  Urban  Sanifa.ry 
Dis-fcricts.  Until  last  year  the  County  paid  out 
■of  the  County  Fund  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  main  roads  .in  the  County,  and 
one-quarter  was  paid  out  of  the  Exchequer  "to  the 
Highway^  Authorities — that  is  to  say,  these 
Authorities  received  one-half  from  the  County 
Rate  and  one-quarter  from  the  Exchequer.  One-, 
half  of  the  County  contribution  was  repaid  from 
the  Exchequer  as  -a  temporary  arrangement  last 
year.  But  we  think  that  the  repair  of  main  roads 
ought  to  be  a County  matter  rather  than  a 
parochial  matter.  We  propose,  therefore,  th.at 
in  future  the  County  shall  undertake  the  repair 
of  all  main  ^ roads  in  the  County,  whether  in 
Quarter  Sessions  Boroughs,  or  otherwise.  With 
reference  to  Boroughs,  we  propose  that  they  may 

A call  upon  the  County 

Authority  to  compound  with  them  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  roads  within  the  BorouMi 
because  it  is  evident  in  Boroughs,  whether 
Quarter  Sepions  or  others,  the  Town  Council  may 
desire  to  incur  a larger  expenditure  on  their 
roads  than  the  County  Authority  may  fo^f 
pstified  in  incurring.  We  also  give  a now  powe'i- 
in  connection  with  ordinary  highways.  In  some 
paits  of  the  County  there  are  highways  which 
altlnmgh  not  main  roads,  are  very  much  used  by 
the  County  at  large,  but  which  are  at  present 
entirely  repairable  by  the  Highway  Authorities. 
We  propose  to  give  to  the  County  Council  the 
po-wer,  if  they  choose,  to  contribute  towards  the 
maintenance,  repair,  enlargement,  and  improve- 
ment of  any  highway  in  the  County  which  may 
be  largely  used,  although  it  be  not  a main  road.” 

(c)  t“  It  may  be  contended  that,  looking  to  the 
fact  that  the  police  in  Boroughs  are  maintained 
and  governed  by  the  Councils  of  the  Borouo-hs 
so  also_  ought  the  police  of  the  County  to“  be 
maintained,  controlled,  and  administered  by  the 
County  Councils.  But  no  one  can  fail  to  observe 
that  the  conditions  of  town  and  County  are  very 
different.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Borough  have 
been  for  many  years  accustomed  to  Municipal 
government  and  they  have  become  educated  in 
the  science  of  government  to  a degree  which  it 
will  take  the  Counties  some  years  to  attain.  The 


Hansard,  Third  Series,  vol.  CCCNXIII,  col.  1642. 
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Borough  is  also  a much  more  homogeneous  area 
than  the  County.  It  has  well-defined  limite,  and 
compares  very  favourably  in  that  respect  with 
the  widespread  and  loosely  connected  area  of  a 
County.  We  are  of  opinion,  therefore, _ that  the 
question  of  the  management  of  the  police  should 
be  considered  as  partaking  partly  of  the  ]udimal 
land  partly  of  the  administrative  character.  We 
therefore  propose  that  the  raising  and  manage- 
ment of  the  police  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
Joint  Committee  of  the  County  Council  and  ot 
Quarter  Sessions.” 

(d)  * * * §“  I have  stated  now  the  mam  powers 
which  are  proposed  to  be  conferred  at  present  on 
the  County  Councils;  but  we  anticipate  that  at 
some  future  time  it  may  be  desirable  to  cast  even 
more  extensive  powers  than  these  upon 
We  believe  that  we  ought  not  to  commit  the 
mistake  of  doing  that  at  the  very  outset  It  is 
dangerous,  we  think,  to  overload  our  machine  at 
starting;  but  we  think  that  we  should  so  con- 
struct it  as  to  be  capable  of  having  more  work 
nut  upon  it  when  it  becomes  accustomed  io  the 
work  and  is  running  smoothly.  We  believe  tiiat 
our  machine  will  be  so  constructed;  and  althougli 
we  propose  to  confer  very  considerable  poivmrs 
upon  the  new  body,  we  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  larger  powers  may  be  given  to  it,  and  we 
have  provided  accordingly.”  After  quoting  the 
clause  he  proceeds  “The  House  will  jee 

that  we  have  provided  an  easy  means  by  whic 
the  powers  now  proposed  to  be  conferred  on  the 
County  Authorities  may  at  a future  tmie  be 
largely  increased.  We  also  impose  on  the  Coun.y 
Council  an  important  duty  in  connMtion  wit 
the  maintenance  of  the  indoor  poor.  It  has  often 
been  urged  that  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  indoor  poor  falls  unfairly  on  real  property, 
and  also  that  the  area  of  its  incidence  ought  to 
be  enlarged.  . . . What  we  propose  is  to  impose 
on  the  County  Council  the  duty  of  contributing 
4d.  per  head  per  day  for  every  indoor  pauper  in 
the  Unions  throughout  their  County.’ 

(e)  t“  Another  suggestion  was  that  the  County 
Council  should  consist  partly  of  owners  and  partly 
of  occupiers.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a good  deal 
to  be  said  for  that  suggestion;  but  I think,  from 
manv  points  of  view,  it  is  open  to  grave  objec- 
tion" II  think  it  might  set  up,  both  at  the  poll 
and  in  the  County  Council,  an  antagonism  be- 
tween the  classes— the  owners  and  the  occupiers— 
which  would  be  most  objectionable  to  have,  either 
at  the  poll  or  at  the  County  Council  and  those 
whose  interests  are  really  identical  might  be 
brought  to  believe  that  their  interests  are  an- 
tagonistic.” 

As  to  the  system  of  election — controverting  the 
contention  that  some  of  the  member.s  o 
Councils  should  be  non-elective,  Mr.  Bitchie  sai  : 

(/)  t“  Will  the  country  gentleman  be  likely 
to  lose  the  influence  for  good  which  h®  now 
exercises  under  such  a settlement  as  tn^t 
...  In  my  opinion,  the  worst  enemies  ot  that 
influence  are  those  who  desire  to  see  the  country 
gentlemen  occupying  a position  above  and  apart 
from  his  fellow  citizens  in  such  matters. 

(o)  §“We  have,  therefore,  unanimously  de- 
termined to  reject  the  proposal  of  a nominated 
class  to  sit  with  an  elected  class  in  the  County 
Council.  What,  then.  Sir,  is  the  proposal  we 
have  to  make?  I say,  at  once,  that  we  propose 
to  extend  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  to  all 
Counties.  That  Act,  thus  extended,  as  the  Hou.se 
will  be  aware,  ivill  give  a qualification  to  all 
ratepayers  throughout  the  County.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  Council  will,  as  in  the  Boroughs, 
be  elected  by  the  burgesses  or  electors  generally, 
throughout  the  County,  while  one-fourth  will, 

* /hid.  col.  1647. 

t Ibid.  col.  1 654. 

X Ibid.  col.  1655. 

§ Ibid.  col.  1656. 


as  in  a Municipal  Borough,  be  selected  by  the 
Council,  either  from  within  or  without  their 

body.”  , 

(li)  There  are  some  Boroughs  so  large  ana 
so'  important  that  they  point  themselves  out 
for  removal,  and  those  that  we  put  in  the  Bill 
are  as  follows : Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Man- 

chester, Leeds,  Sheffield,  Bristol,  Bradford,  Not- 
tingham, Hull,  and  Newcastle.” 

(i)  We  propose  also  to  ask  the  House  to 
assent  to  certain  proposals  as  to  the  areas  lyitlun 
the  Counties.  Our  Bill,  thm-efore  divides  Coun- 
ties into  Urban  and  Rural  Districts.  The  Uiban 
Districts  will  be  the  existing  and  the  future 
Municipal  Boroughs  and  the  districts  of  otl 
Urban  Sanitary  Authorities.  With  reference  to 
the  Boroughs,  the  Town  Council  will  be  the 
District  Council.  ...  We  propose  that  in 
future  the  Councils  in  the  Local  Board  and  Im- 
provement Act  Districts  . . . shall  be  elected, 
upon  the  same  principle  as  Municipal  Boards  oi 
for  the  County  Board.’’ 

(k)  X“  I am  now  coming  to  the  last  subjeid 
with  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  deal, 
and  .that  relates  to  the  important  subject  ot 
finance  and  the  question  of  the  relations  that  we 
propose  shall  exist  in  the  future  between  the 
Imperial  and  the  local  taxpayer.  Ihere  is  no 
doubt  that  to  this  branch  of  the  object,  per- 
haps more  than  to  any  other,  the  minds  of  ™any 
who  have  long  looked  forward  to  the  production 
of  a Local  Government  Bill  are  directed,  and 
upon  it  their  hopes  are  mainly  concentrated. 

It  has  been  for  many  years  recognised  by 
ipariiament  that  the  claims  of  the  local  rate- 
payers to  assistance  from  the  Imperial  E - 
chequer  and  from  other  sources  than  rateaWe 
property  are  substantial  and  just.  Those  claims 
have  been  hitherto  met  by  what  are  called  grants 
in  aid.  ...  I believe,  on  the  whole,  these  grants 
have  been  the  means  of  greater  efficiency  in  iihe 
discharge  of  the  duties  devolving  on  Local 
Authorities,  which  has  resulted  in  great  public 
benefit.  But  . . . this  form  of  relief  mixes 
up  Imperial  and  local  finance  in  a manner  most 
inconvenient  and  confusing,  whereas,  from  every 
point  of  view,  it  is  extremely  desirable  that 
the  two  questions  .should  be  kept  entii-ely  dis- 
tinct and  separate.  . . . Grants  m aid  will, 
under  our  proposals,  entirely  disappear.  . . . 

It  is  now  necessary  for  me  to  state  to  the  House 
how  we  propose  to  fill  the  void  in  the  local  purse 
which  will  be  created  by  the  disappearance  ft 
these  grants  in  aid.  But  something  more  even 
than  this  is  expected  from  us,  and  to  enable 
me  to  fulfil  this  expectation,  I have  had  to 
appeal  to  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  who,  I am  bound  to  say,  h^^ 
met  me  in  a large  and  generous  spirit.  By  his 
aid  I am  able  to  present  to  the  House  and  to 
the  country  what  I am  sure  they  will  consider 
a large  and  liberal  measure  of  relief  to  local 
burdens.  As  I have  already  said,  the  amounts 
of  the  grants  in  aid  which  will  disappear  is 
£2,600,000,  and  the  amount  of  revenue  which  we 
propose  to  find  in  substitution  for  that  sum,  if 
our  Bill  passes,  is  £6,600,000,  being  an  increa.se 
of  £3,000,000.” 

(1)  §“  My  right  hon.  friend  proposes  to  give 
us  a ' substantial  contribution  from  personalty 
amounting  to  about  £1,800,000.  ...  On  what 
principle,  therefore,  is  this  £1,800,000  to  be 
distributed  among  tbe  Counties?  . . . J^ither 
population  nor  rateable  value  is  a sufficient 
test  as  to  the  need  of  the  localities.  We  there- 
fore decide  on  . . . indoor  pauperism  as  being 
the  best  indication  we  can  find  that  the  amount 
of  relief  which  we  propose  to  give  will  go  where 
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relief  is  most  urgently  required.  . . . Although 
this  provision  will  give  a large  measure  of  relief 
to  the  poorer  districts  in  the  Counties,  it  will  also 
give  a large  measure  of  relief  to  the  poorer 
districts  in  our  Boroughs  . . . When  it  is,  there- 
fore, said  that  this  question  of  the  redistribution 
of  taxation  is  one  which  affects  the  County  rate- 
payer, and  in  which  the  Borough  ratepayer  has 
little  or  no  interest,  I say  a greater  mistakei  was 
never  committed  than  to  make  such  an  lassertion 
as  that.  I maintain  that,  great  as  will  be  the 
boon  to  the  County  ratepayer,  the  boon  will  not 
be  l^s  great  to  those  with  whom  I have  fully  as 
much  sympathy  the  peor-ei* *  ratepayeire'  of  our 
arge  towns,  many  of  whom  jare  struggling  from 
day  to  day  against  heavy  rates,  and,  I am  glad 
to  say  successfully,  to  maintain  themselves  above 
the  level  of  pauperism  to  which  the  heavy  rates 
tend  to  draw  them.  But  we  entail  a duty  on  the 
guilty  Authorities  of  paying  over  a ceitain  por- 
tion  of  this  amount  to  certain  local  .areas  within 
them  Counties.  The  House  well  knows  that  many 
contributions  from  the  Exchequer  which  we  pro- 
pose to  discontinue  a.re  payable  to  Local  Authori- 
ties, and  it  might  be  that  there  would  be  an 
extremely  unfair  incidence  of  relief  if  we  did  not 
provide  some  means  by  which  grants  of  a similar  ■ 
character  should  be  made  by  the  County  Council 
to  the  local  areas  within  their  jurisdiction.  The 
receipts  by  the  County  Authority  will  be  sub- 
ject to  payments  for  the  following  purposes,  on 
the  same  bases  of  contribution  as  now  adopted 
111  connection  with  the  Parliamentary  grants.” 
(This  boon  to  town  ratepayers  had  refer- 
ence to  payments  which  County  Councils  are 
by  the  Act  compelled  to  make  to  the  towns 
111  substitution  for  the  discontinued  grants. 

It  was  no  addition  to  the  revenue  of  tlie 
towns,  but  merely  a provision  that  the 
guilty  Councils  should  not  have  power  to 
epiive  them  of  a source  of  revenue  they 
already  enjoyed.) 

_{m)  *“  Subject  to  these  payments,  the  revenue 
will  be  applicable  to  defraying  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  dis-turnpiked  and  main  roads— which 
IS  now  estimated  at  about  £l,040,000-and  the 
cost  of  indoor  poor,  at  the  ra.te  of  4d  per  head 
per  da.y,  estimated  aifc  about  £l,200,000-and  any 
Other  charges  borne  by  the  whole  County.  The 
residue  will  be  divided  between  the  Quarter 
Sessions  Boroughs  not  contributing  to  special 
guilty  purposes  and  the  remainder  of  the 
County,  m proportion  to  their  rateable  value.” 

(n)  t‘‘  Our  chief  aim  and  object  has  been  to 
extend  to  the  country  at  large  those  Municipal 
privileges  which  have  been  so  long  accorded  to 
Boroughs,  and  which,  on  the  whole,  have  been 
vvisely  used  and  judiciously  exercised.  We 
believe  that  by  our  Bill  a spirit  of  active  Mimi- 
cipal  life  will  be  infused  into  our  rural 
population.” 


The  following  extracts  are  from  .speeches  by  other 
speaiters; — ^ 

■ .C'owrfiici/) ; “ What  I am  anxious  for 

IS  that  we  should  begin  in  a way  that  will  admit 
of  an  easy  and  safe  enlargement  in  the  future, 
and  111  the  near  future.  That  enlargement  must 
come  and  it  depends  on  the  foi-m  in  which  we 
make  a beginning  now  whether  the  enlargement 
will  go  further  and  bo  a source  of  increasing 
good,  or  the  reverse.  If  we  make  a false  start 
now  altlmugh  wo  must  go  onwards  in  the  path 
W6  bavo  cliMen,  there  will  be  no  security  that 
the  future  development  of  local  government  will 
prodiictive  of  increased  good.’^ 

(p)  §(.¥r.  Courtney) : People  are  alarmed  about 

the  disestablishment  of  the  squirearchy  and  the 

* ftid.  cul.  KiVo. 
t ¥<(i.  nol.  1G7S. 
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advantages  which  will  be  given  to  democracy.  I 
admit  the  democratic  principle  of  this  Bill:  but 
at  the  same  time  I object  to  the  Bill,  not  because 
It  is  too  democratic,  but  because  it  is  not  demo- 
cratic enough.” 

(q)  *(Mr  Henry  Fowled-) : “ The  Local  Govern- 
ment-  Board,  in  their  Report,  said  that  in  1874 
the  entire  local  taxation  was  nearly  £19,000,000 

dOR  nnn  ono  between  £25,000,000  and 

h- non  showed  uu  increase  of  nearly 

£1, 000, 000  in  ten  years.  Now,  he  asked,  where 
iiad  that  increase  occurred.?  These  were  the 
hgures  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board — they 
were  m his  last  report,  and  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  divided  this  increase  in  the  following 

pfom  ^“i  ■ Metropolitan  rates, 

^ ®^c^«sively  urban  districts, 
£2,700  000;  partly  urban  and  partly  rural 
districts,  £1,100,000;  and  the  exclusively  rural 
districts  £213,000.  He  wanted  the  House  to 
appreciate  the  force  of  these  figures.  The  rates 
of  the  Metropolis  had  increased  67  per  cent. ; the 
great  towns  and  Municipal  Boroughs,  59  per 
cent. ; the  partly  rural  and  partly  urban  districts, 
13  per  cent. ; and  the  purely  rural  districts  only 
+i!^  • • • He  thought  that  the  scheme 

of  the  Government  in  reference  to  local  taxation 
was  wise  and  generous  on  the  whole,  but  he  was 
going  to  ask  the  House  to  see  that  the  sum 
given  111  relief  was  fairly  apportioned— that  was 
to  say,  that  those  who  suffered  most  should 

suffered  least 

should  benefit  least.” 

29.  If  the  conclusions  of  Sir  Edward  Hamilton  and 
Parliament  meant  by  the  Act 
1»»8,  and  as  to  its  violation  of  principle,  required 
further  confirmation  than  the  facts  stated  in  their 
own  memoranda,  they  are  amply  confirmed  bv  these 
and  other  speeches  in  Parliament  and  by  the  fact  that 
the  pacing  of  the  Act  was  the  accomplishment  of 
the  object  of  the  agitation  in  Parliament  on  the 
part  of  the  owners  of  agricultural  land  to  transfer 
their  hereditary  burdens  to  the  shoulders  of  industry 
in  the  towns.  •’ 


(Ghairwun)-  I think  we  might  take  these  para- 
giaphs  shortly,  because  that  is  past  history-  it 
happened  in  1888.  ’ 

{Svr  Byland  Adkins):  Paragraph  25  conveys  the 
same  innuendo,  that  the  object  is  the  interests  of  the 
rural  areas  rather  than  the  general  problem  of 
County  government. 

(CJmirman)-  I think  we  have  had  all  these  para- 
graphs referred  to.  Now  we  come  to  Part  IV  “ The 
Act  in  Operation,”  and  to  the  question  of  roads  in 
paragraph  31. 


IV.— THE  ACT  IN  OPERATION. 

30.  In  this  part  of  my  evidence  I propose  to  show 
that  the  towns  other  than  County  Boroughs  are 
completely  under  the  domination  of  the  rural 
niajority,  that  the  Act  completely  fulfils  the  intention 

whereby  the  owners  of  agricultural  land  take  their' 
lereditary  burdens  from  their  oivn  shoulders  and 
throw  them  on  the  industry  of  the  towns. 

(a)  Roads. 

Statutory  Provisions. 

31.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  with  regard  to  roads 
are  contained  mainly  in  section  II.  They  mav  be 
summarized  as  follows:  — 

Sito-section  (1)  provides  that  all  main  roads  in 
the  County  (which  include  main  roads  in  towns 
as  well  as  in  the  country)  shall  he  wholly  main- 
tained  and  repaired  by  the  County  Council. 

* Ibid,  col.  1153. 
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Sub-sections  (2)  land  (3)  give  power  to  a town 
to  undertake  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  its 
own  main  roads  .and  to  require  the  County 
Council  to  pay  to  the  town  annually  an  agreed 
sum,  or  in  the  absence  of  agreement  a sum  to  be 
settled  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Sub-sections  (4)  and  (5)  relate  to  agreements 
between  the  County  Council  and  a District 

Council.  . . . 

Sub-section  (6)  vests  every  main  road  with  its 
materials  and  drains  in  the  County  Council  ex- 
cept a main  load  of  ivhich  a town  retains  the 
maintenance  and  repair  under  sub-section  (2). 

Sub-section  (7)  requires  a road  to  be  put  into 
proper  repair  before  it  becomes  a main  road. 

Sub-sections  (8)  and  (9)  prescribe  the  steps 
to  be  taken  when  a District  Council  fails  in  its 
undertaking  to  keep  a mam  road  in  propel 

repair.  ' ^ 

Sub-section  (10)  empowers  the  County  Council 
to  contribute  to.wards  “ the  maintenance,  repair, 
enlargement,  and  improvement  of  any  highway 
or  public  footpath  in  the  County,  although  the 
same  is  not  a main  road.” 

Sub-sections  (11),  (12),  and  (13)  are  not 

miaterial  to  our  present  purpose. 

Section  3 (viii)  of  the  Act  transfers  to  the 
County  Council  all  the  powers  of  a County 
Authority  under  the  Highways^  and  Locomotives 
(Amendment)  Act,  1878,  which  include  the  power 
to  declare  wihat  roads  either  in  town  or  countiy 
shall  he  main  roads. 

32.  The  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  is 
by  far  the  most  important,  as  Avell  ns  the  most  costly, 
of  the  works  entrusted  to  County  Councils.  It  is, 
moreover,  in  relation  to  roads  that  the  interests  of 
town  ratepayers  and  country  ratepayers  come  most 
directly  into  conflict.  It  is  hy  the  way  County 
Councils  have  admini-stered  these  powers  more  than 
anything  else  that  County  government  as  it  was  set 
lip  hy  the  Act  of  1888,  and  as  a system  of  local 
government  hy  town  and  country  in  partnership,  will 
be  judged. 

Differences  in  Adminisfraition. 

33.  Mr.  Ritchie  said  that  the  Act  wms  intended 
to  benefit  urban  equally  with  rural  ratepayers,  and 
it  is  competent  for  a County  Council  (if  it  thinks  fit 
to  use  its  powers  so  as  to  equalise  the  benefits  and 
the  burden  between  the  tw-o  classes. 

Sir  Edward  Hamilton  quotes  as  an  axiom  of  local 
government  that  pei-sons  shall  contribute  to  local 
expenditure  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  they  receive  . 
The  evidence  of  my  friend  the  Town  Clerk  of  Luton 
shows  that  in  the  County  of  Bedford  some  practical 
effect  is  given  to  that  principle  of  natural  psti(». 
It  may  be  so  in  other  Counties  besides  Bedford.  The 
Joint  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Financial  Adjust- 
ment, which  was  presided  over  by  the  Duke^  of  Devon- 
shire’ and  reported  in  1911,  went  out  of  its  way  to 
report  that  in  some  Oountiies  the  po'Wers  of 
Connty  Councils  with  regard  to  rofwis  had  not  been 
equitably  adm.inistered,  and  for  that  reason  recom- 
mended that  County  Councils  should  he  deprived  ot 
at  least  one  of  the  most  important  of  their  powers. 
Th.at  Committee  unanimously  reported  as  follows  : 

“ It  was  alleged  in  evidence  that  certain 
Counties  did  not  act  equitably  in  decl.aring 
certain  roads  to  he  main  roads,  or  in  refraining 
from  making  certain  roads  main  roads  which 
ought  equitably  to  have  been  so  treated. 

“ There  appears  to  he  some  ground  for  this 
allegiition,  and  it  wa.s  urged  before  the  Committee 
that  this  matter  should  be  taken  before  the 
arbitrator. 

“ The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  some 
central  anthority  should  have  the  duty  of  decid- 
ing vhnt  roads  ought  to  he  considered  main 


* See  C.  9528,  page  58. 


34.  Whether  the  powers  have  'been  used  equitably 
or  inequitably,  the  universal  experience  of  all  Non- 
County  Boroughs  is  that,  although  the  towns  have 
some  representation  on  the  County  Council,  all  the 
poiwer  of  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the  rural 
majority.  I observe  that  some  witnesses  foi  the 
County  Councils  complain  that  when  a rural  Parish 
is  absorbed  by  the  extension  of  the  boundary  of  a 
large  Borough  the  rural  Parish  is  thereby  dis- 
franchised. I submit  that  the  evidence  of  Non-County 
Boroughs  shows  that  no  disfranchisement  of  a rural 
Parish  in  a Borough  can  be  more  complete  th.an  the 
disfranchisement  of  a Non-County  Borough  in  an 
agricultural  County. 

East  Suffolk  and  Lowestoft. 

35.  I propose  to  use  my  own  town  and  County^  by 
way  of  illustration,  because  the  facts  are  accessible 
and  familiar  to  me.  But  all  the  information  obtain- 
able from  other  Counties  goes  to  show  that  it  is 
typical  of  the  way  in  which  those  powers  are 
administered  in  nearly  all  agricultural  Counties. 

36.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  County  Conncil^of 
Bast  Suffolk  was  to  pass  a resolution  on  the  /th 
November,  1889,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Roads 
and  Bridges  Committee  “ that  no  street  in  a town 
be  accepted  as  a main  road.”  So  the  xirovision  for 
equalising  the  benefit  of  the  .\ct  between  the  i .ato- 
payers  of  town  and  country  so  far  as  main  road.s 
were  concerned  was  neutralised  at  a stroke. 

Town  Beads. 

37.  Lowestoft  has  practically  no  roads  wliich  in  a 
technical  sense  are  main  roads,  and  the  effect  of  tliis 
resolution  was  that  the  I’oad  from  Yai mouth  to 
London  is  a main  road  till  it  reaches  the  northeni 
boundary  of  the  Borough.  Within  the  Borough  the 
same  road  is  called  a secondary  road  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  County  Council  to  maintain  it  is  evaded. 

As  soon  as  it  passes  the  soutbern  boundary  of  the 
Borough  it  becomes  again  a main  road,  vliicb  the 
Connty  Council  wholly  maintains.  The  Bovnugli  in 
this  respect  is  in  the'same  plight  a.s  Lord  ■Ukinsnn 
in  his  judgment  in  the  West  Hartlppool  case 
described  that  Borough  to  have  been  in  before  it 
became  a County  Boron.gli  : 

“ As  far  as  the  'asse.ssment  of  these  works  is- 
concerned  the  Borough  has  been  paying  its 
money  for  nothing.  The  contidhution  to  tlio. 
County  Council  wa.s  pure  profit.  They  rendered 
no  direct  nr  immediate  service  for  it.  The  loss 
caused  to  the  County  is  nil  the  greater  on 
account  of  this,  hut  the  burden  to  the  Borough 
is  all  the  more  unfair.” 

38.  The  Act  give.s  a town  no  appeal  against  the 
refusal  of  a Connty  Council  to  take  over  its  chief 
arteries  of  traffic  as  main  roads,  and  the  Borough 
Council  had  to  accept  sucli  contribution  a.s  the 
County  Council  chose  to  nmke  under  section  11  (19) 
of  the  Act.  Iks  fir.st  contribution  was  £300  a year 
towards  the  maintenance  of  .seven  miles  of  romi.s 
and  .streets,  which  it  was  .admitted  were  main  roads 
in  all  hut  the  technical  sense.  In  1008  the  'I’own 
Council  proposed  to  apply  for  an  Order  to  transfer 
the  area  of  which  Lowestoft  forms  part  to  flm 
County  of  Norfolk,  partly  in  the  hope  that  Ihe  town 
would  receive  more  equitable  treatment  from  the 
Council  of  that  County.  One  of  the  terms  offered  hy 
East  Suffolk  to  induce  the  Borough  not  to  prw.MiA 
with  the  application  wa.s  to  incroa.se  its  contribu- 
tion towards  Borough  ro.ads  to  £1 ,200.  The  contri- 
bution remained  stationary  at  tliat  sum  until  tlio 
last  year  or  two. 

Country  Bonds. 

39.  Meanwhile,  main  roads  in  conntr.v  districts 
increa.sed  rapidly  both  in  mileage  and  in  eost  per 
mile  of  maintenance.  The  following  table  rs  taken 
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from  a report  of  the  Chief  Oounty  Surveyor  of  main 
roads  in  August,  1910;  — 


Year. 

Mileage. 

M.  P.  C. 

Total  cost 
including 

Rate 

per 

salaries. 

mile. 

£ s.  d. 

£ 

1891 

..  171  5 0 

4,589  13  10 

26-72 

1901 

,.  264  0 7 

10,116  17  1 

38-30 

1910  ... 

,.  306  0 0 

20,637  8 2 

67-44 

In  1912, 

although  the 

mileage  had 

remained 

stationai'y,  the  cost  of  maintenance  had  increased  to 
£36,486,  and  the  rate  per  mile  to  £119-23. 


In  1919-20  the  cost  of  maintenance  was  £80,268, 
and  the  rate  per  mile  was  £257. 


Main  Hoads. 


40.  It  may  not  have  been  in  consequence  of  the 
Report  of  the  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee  to 
which  I have  referred,  hut  it  is  significant  that  not 
long  after  it  was  issued  the  County  Council  formally 
rescinded  its  resolution  of  1889  against  accepting 
main  roads  in  towns,  and  formally  invited  the  towns 
to  submit  proposals  with  regard  to  their  roads. 
The  County  Council  in  1013  passed  a provisional 
resolution  declaring  certain  roads  in  Lowestoft  to 
be  main  roads,  subject  to  their  being  brought  up  to 
the  necessary  standard.  But  for  the  war  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Borough  roads 
would  have  become  main  roads,  and  the  entire  cost 
of  their  maintenance  and  improvement  would  have 
been  a charge 'on  the  County  fund.  During  the  war 
it  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  spend  money  on  the 
roads  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary,  lit  was  ad- 
mitted that  the  rescinded  resolution  of  1889  was 
ultra  vires  and  that  the  roads  should  have  been 
mained  in  1889,  consequently  that  the  town  had  for 
more  than  twenty  years  paid  its  money  to  the  County 
for  nothing,  yet  no  increase  was  made  in  the 
County’s  contributions  of  £1,200  a year.  In  fact,  in 
one  or  two  of  the  war  years  in  which  the  expendi- 
ture had  been  less  than  that  amount,  a correspond- 
ing amount  was  actually  deducted  from  the  subsidy, 
though  in  other  years  the  expenditure  had  been  con- 
siderably beyond  it. 


41.  Moreover  when  the  war  was  over  and  negotia- 
tions were  resumed  for  the  maining  of  the  roads  the 
Borough  Council  was  met  by  an  entirely  new  con- 
dition by  the  County  Council:  — 

“ That  Highway  Authorities  be  required 
where  necessary  to  submit  resolutions  under  seal 
agreeing  to  surrender  armj  claim  they  may  have 
to  retain  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  proposed  main  roads  before 
the  adoption  of  such  roads  as  main  roads.” 

That  is  to  say  that  an  industrial  town  with  a 
population  of  nearly  50,000,  having  his  own  staff  of 
competent  and  whole-time  officers,  was  required  to 
deprive  itself  of  its  statutory  right  to  determine  in 
what  manner  its  main  arteries  of  traffic,  including 
their  system  of  drainage,  should  be  maintained,  and 
to  surrender  them  into  the  absolute  control  of  an 
Authority  whose  chief  interest  in  the  town  I have 
shewn  to  be  to  get  out  of  it  the  maximum  of  revenue 
and  render  for  that  revenue  the  minimum  of  service. 
Mr.  Arthur  Collins  in  his  evidence  shewed  that 
Torquay  had  to  apply  to  the  County  Council  for  per- 
mission to  erect  a.  shelter  on  its  sea  front*.  A 
compliance  by  Lowestoft  with  this  demand  would 
have  placed  the  Borough  with  regard  to  its  main 
streets  in  a position  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
Torquay  with  regard  to  its  sea  front.  Moreover,  if 
the  Borough  Council  had  complied  with  the  County 
demand  it  would  have  been  to  the  financial  advantage 
of  the  County  to  starve  the  roads  in  the  Borough, 
not  only  because  of  the  saving  in  annual  expenditure, 
but  (as  I will  shew  when  I come  to  deal  with  financial 
adjustment)  because  of  the  compensation  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  County  when  the  Borough  becomes  a 
County  Borough.  In  fact,  under  the  system  of 
County  government  that  was  set  up  and  was  intended 


* ^'’.Association  of  Mnuicipal  Corporations  (Collins),  Q.  lo.Oni 
( I > y 925). 


to  be  set  up  by  the  Act  of  1888,  the  less  the  County’s 
expenditure  on  the  roads  of  the  Borough  the  greater 
would  be  the  compensation  to  the  County  when  the 
severance  takes  place,  besides  that  in  addition  to 
jiaying  many  thousands  of  pounds  by  way  of  compen- 
sation the  Borough  would  thereafter  have  to  bear  the 
entire  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  its  own  roads. 

And  the  main  arteries  of  trafllc  through  the 
Borough  are  not  yet  declared  to  be  main  roads. 

42.  Tlie  statute  requires  the  County  Council  to  pay 
the  cost,  not  only  of  maintenance  and  repair,  but  of 
the  improvement  and  enlargement  of  all  main  roads. 
One  effect  of  the  refusal  of  the  County  Council  to 
declare  these  roads  to  be  main  roads  has  been  that 
the  cost  of  their  widening  and  improvement,  amount- 
ing to  many  thousands  of  pounds,  has  fallen  entirely 
upon  the  town  ratepayers. 


Hates. 


43.  In  the  following  statement  I give  the  annual 
amounts  paid  by  the  town  ratepayers  under  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  County  Council  during  the  years  stated. 
These  sums  are  of  course  in  respect  of  all  services,  but 
the  expenditure  on  services  other  than  roads  are  com- 
paratively unimportant. 


1908 

1909 

1910 
1011 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 


£ s.  d. 

4,383  1 0 

5,478  16  3 

5,948  8 6 

7,513  16  0 

...  11,270  14  0 

9,548  15  0 

...  11,270  14  0 

...  15,690  0 0 

...  30,956  0 0 


44.  I ought  to  add  that  in  consequence  of  arrange- 
ments made  with  the  Ministry  of  Transport  the 
annual  subsidy  paid  to  the  Borough  through  the 
County  has  been  increased  to  nearly  £7,000,  wihich  in 
view  of  the  very  large  increase  received  by  the 
County  in  rates  and  Government  contributions  is 
little  if  at  all  more  than  the  equivalent  of  the  previous 
grants. 


45.  The  injustice  to  the  Borough  is  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
expenditure  on  County  roads  is  in  an  area  from 
which  the  ratepayers  of  the  Borough  derive  little 
or  no  benefit. 

46.  The  ratepayers  of  Lowestoft — fishermen,  board- 
ing and  lodging  house  keepers,  workmen,  tradesmen, 
and  professional  men — ^pay  these  large  sums,  by  far 
the  largest  proportion  of  which  is  spent  on  roads  of 
which  they  have  practically  no  use  whatever. 

47.  I cannot  too  often  repeat  that  against  this 
injustice  and  oppression  the  town  ratepayers  have 
no  remedy  whatever — the  power  of  the  rural  majority 
is  absolute.  Against  it  there  is  not  even  an  appeal 
either  to  a Government  Department  or  a Court  of 
Law. 

Lowestoft  not  an  Isolated  Case. 


48.  The  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Pinan- 
cial  Adjustment  found,  and  at  a conference  held  at 
• the  Ministry  of  Transport  on  the  22nd  November, 
1922,  it  was  admitted  by  the  representatives  of  the 
County  Councils  Association,  that  some  County 
Councils  had  acted  inequitably  in  the  matter  of  main 
roads.  It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  the 
treatment  of  Lowestoft  by  the  County  Council  of  East 
Suffolk  with  respect  to  roads  is  an  isolated  case  of 
hardship.  That  is  not  true.  Doncaster,  Swindon, 
Torquay,  and  a whole  host  of  other  instances,  might 
be  given  of  equal  or  still  greater  hardship,  the  details 
of  which  would  fill  a large  volume.  It  was  hoped  to 
submit  information  from  a few  towns — Municipal 
Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts — on  the  financial  eflrect 
of  the  present  system  of  County  govern- 

ment with  regard  to  the  maintenaiice  of  roads. 
It  will  be  understood  that  on  this  subject 
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much  necessary  information  is  controlled,  by 
County  Councils  and  can  only  he  obtained  by  the 
towns  with  very  great  difficulty,  if  at  all.  In 
fact,  so  absolute  is  the  power  of  the  rural  majority 
that  some  towns,  who  by  means  of  negotiation  have 
obtained  from  the  County  Council  what  they  consider 
to  be  favourable  terms,  have  stipulated  that  if  use 
is  made  of  their  information — am  not  now  limiting 
it  to  roads — the  names  of  County  and  Borough  shall 
not  be  given.  Obviously,  therefore,  such  information, 
so  far  as  it  oa.n  be  supplied  by  the  towns  them- 
selves, would  in  some  instances  be  incomplete 
and  might  be  misleading.  Although  the  Joint 
Bar li amentary  Committee  on  Financial  Adjustment 
could  not  within  their  terms  of  reference  inquire 
into  the  details  of  County  administration,  they  found 
.sufficient  to  satisfy  them  that  some  County  Councils 
had  used  their  powers  with  regard  to  the  niaining 
of  roads  inequitably,  and  to  justify  them  in  recom- 
mending chat  all  County  Councils  should  be  dexirived 
of  their  power  to  say  what  roads  should  be  mained. 
I submit  that  the  fuller  inquiry  which  this  Commis- 
sion is  enabled  to  make  will  lead  to  a similar  con- 
clusion with  regard  to  the  general  powers  of  County 
Councils,  and  on  the  same  ground  of  their  inequitable 
administration. 

(Chairman) : In  paragraph  31  you  summarise  the 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

(Sir  Byland  Adlcins) : Paragraph  30  repeats  the 
point  about  the  hereditary  burden,  but  I will  not  go 
into  it  again. 

18.708.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Did  Sir  Edward  Hamil- 
ton really  say  what  you  quote  in  paragraph  33  that 
it  is  “ an  :axiom  of  local  government  that  persons 
shall  contribute  to  local  expenditure  in  proportion 
to  the  benefits  they  receive  ”? — Yes. 

18.709.  Surely  he  is  quite  wrong,  is  he  notP — I 
think  he  quotes  from  somebody. 

18.710.  You  know  it  is  not  true,  do  you  not? — 
Sometimes  it  is  put  that  they  .should  contribute  to 
local  government  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  they 
receive,  and  sometimes  in  proportion  to  their  wealth 
and  their  ability  to  contribute. 

18.711.  They  do  contribute  in  fact  in  proportion  to 
their  assessable  value? — Yes. 

18.712.  And  that  is  quite  a different  thing? — ^Yes. 

18,713-4.  You  do  not  want  to  upset  that? — No. 

But  still  he  quotes  as  an  axiom,  I suppose  as  an 
ideal  of  local  government 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : But  he  laiew  it  could  not  he 
carried  out? 

(Sir  Byland  Adhins) : Do  you  call  this  an  ideal  ? 
This  is  the  apotheosis  of  selfishness.  It  is  a devil’s 
ideal,  if  it  is  an  ideal  at  all,  surely,  if  yon  only  pay 
taxes  for  what  you  get  back  from  them? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : This  axiom  would  dissolve  all 
government  whatever? 

18.715.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : It  could  never  be 
carried  out  in  my  district? — I have  simply  quoted  Sir 
Edward  Hamilton  as  stating  what  he  does  say. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : If  it  is  a sample  of  his  know- 
ledge of  local  government 

18.716.  (Chairman)  : I have  the  Memorandum  in 
my  hand,  and  it  relates  to  Imperial  and  Local  Taxa- 
tion; it  goes  much  wider  than  the  question  of  rating. 
As  he  is  discussing  the  question  of  taxes  and  rates  it 
strikes  me  that  the  question  is  not  whether  the  con- 
tribution would  be  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  which 
one  parish  receives  as  against  another,  but  whether  a 
particular  service  is  a local  matter  which  must  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  rates  or  a general  matter  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  t.rxes?  (To  the  Witness):  Is  not 
that  so? — It  was  prepared  by  Sir  Edward  Hamilton 
for  the  information  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local 
Taxation. 

18.717.  But  the  question  at  issue  was  one  between 
Imperial  Taxation  and  Local  Taxation? — Yes,  and  I 
think  the  replies  to  the  questions  which  were  put  by 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation  referred 
both  to  Imperial  and  to  local  taxes. 


18.718.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : You  speak  of  that  as  the 
principle  of  natural  justice.  . That  is  a bit  strong,  is 
it  not? — Is  it  not  the  fact? 

18.719.  That  evei-ybody  is  to  be  rated  or  taxed 
according  to  the  benefit  he  receives  is  the  jirinciple 
of  natural  justice? — It  is  impossible  to  realise  an 
ideal  of  that  kind. 

18.720.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Take  a man  who  ha.s 
one  child,  and  take  a collier  who  has  a family  of 
twelve?  Is  the  man  with  one  child  to  be  exempt 
from  taxation  because  he  has  only  one? — No,  I have 
not  suggested  that.  That  is  pushing  it  to  its 
ultimate  conclusion. 

(Sir  Byland  Adhins):  Is  it  an  ideal  at  all? 

(Chairman)  : I have  now  the  paragraph  containing 
Sir  Edward  Hamilton’s  remarks.  He  said : “ But 
difficult  as  it  may  be  to  have  regard  to  ability  to  pay 
in  any  system  of  Imperial  taxation,  it  is  .still  .more 
difficult  to  apply  it  directly  to  a system  of  local  taxa- 
tion ; because  in  connection  with  the  latter  system 
there  is  another  financial  canon  of  inpiortance  to  be 
taken  into  account.  It  is,  th.nt  persons  .should  con- 
tribute to  local  expenditure  in  proportion  to  the 
benefit  which  they  receive  therefrom;  and  this  canon 
is  not  compatible  with  the  other  canon,  for  no 
expenditure  can  confer  benefits  upon  people  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ability  to  contribute  to  it.”  That 
rather  alters  it,  does  it  not?  Now  ive  cmne  to 
paragraph  34. 

18.721.  (Sir  Byland  Adhins)  : They  are  rather 

courageous  statements  in  paragraph  34.  You  say: 
“ Whether  the  powers  have  been  u,sed  equitably  or 
inequitably,  the  universal  experience  of  all  Non- 
County  Boroughs  is  that,  although  the  towns  h.ave 
some  representation  on  the  County  Council,  all  the 
power  of  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the  rural 
majority.”  Do  you  conceive  of  a County  Council  as 
a place  of  meeting  of  two  hostile  bodies,  each  carefully 
counting  votes  and  being  there  to  get  an  advantage 
over  one  another?  Have  you  ever  served  on  the  East 
Suffolk  County  Council?— No,  but  Councils  of  that 
kind  are  all  constituted  more  or  less  of  hostile  bodies. 
You  have  parties. 

18.722.  Hovstile  bodies? — Very  often  hostile. 

18,72.3.  Well,  I must  not  give  evidence.  Then  you 

say,  “ I observe  that  some  wu'tnesses  for  the  C/Ounty 
Councils  complain  that  when  a rural  I’arish  is 
ab.sorbed  by  the  extension  of  the  boundary  of  a large 
Borough  the  rural  Parish  is  thereby  disfranchised.  I 
submit  that  the  evidence  of  Non-County  Boroughs 
shows  that  no  disfranchisement  of  a rural  Parish 
in  a Borough  can  be  more  complete  than  the  dis- 
franchisement of  a Non-County  Borough  in  an  agri- 
cultural County,”  You  know  quite  well  that  under 
Acts  of  Parliament  and  under  the  Charters  of  a. 
Non-County  Borough  there  are  a considerable  number 
of  quite  important  powers  with  which  the  County 
Council  have  no  more  to  do  than  thev  have  with  the 
education  of  the  Emperor  of  .lapan  ? — Of  coui'sc,  I 
meant  in  relation  to  the  powers  entrusted  to  County 
Councils. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Is  not  that  a sweeping 
.statement? 

18.724.  (Mr.  TJoyrT)  : Have  not  you  rather  got  into 
vour  mind  vour  grievance  as  between  bowe.stoft  and 
East  fduffolk.  and  anplied  it  somewhat  generally 
without  considei'ation  ? — Well.  no.  I do  not  think  so. 
heoau.so  I have  been  in  constant  comjiimiication  with 
representatives  of  Non-County  Boroiigh.s  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  that  is  the  impression  left 
on  my  mind,  that  this  is  their  experience. 

18.725.  That  I followed.  Your  own  grinv.anoe.  of 
course,  is  on  your  mind,  and  that  has  rather  led  to 
the  impression  being  createrl  that  similar  grievances 
exist  elsewhere? — I got  the  impro.ssion  as  to  griev- 
ances elsewhere  from  my  colleagues  who  are  repre- 
sentatives of  Non-Cminty  Boroughs  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  but.  of  course,  my  own  impression  of 
the  treatment  which  Lowestoft  has  had  in  Easl 
Suffolk  is  the  prevailing  impression  that  is  in  mv 
mind. 
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18.726.  I iras  very  much  impressed  by  the  opening 
words  of  your  pai-agraph  35,  “I  propose  to  use  my 
own  town  and  County  by  way  of  illustration,  because 
tho  facts  are  accessible  and  familiar  to  me.”  That  I 
can  understand  thoroughly  ?— Then  I say,  “But  all 
the  information  obtadniable  from  other  Counties  ” — 
that  is  the  information  which  has  come  to  me. 

18.727.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkim)  •.  When  we  get  in- 
formation from  other  people  we  are  a little  apt  to 
get  what  we  ask  for,  .and  if  we  feel  strongly,  no  doubt 
quite  rightly,  on  some  particular  point,  we  are  apt 
to  find  complete  agreement  when  there  is  not  much 
inore  than  .sympathy? — I do  not  think  I should  be 
influenced  in  that  way. 

18.728.  I only  put  it  to  you? — I do  not  think  so. 

18.729.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Does  it  come  to  this, 
that  you  do  find  .among  .a  number  of  Non-County 
Boroughs  a feeling  that  they  are  not  quite  as  fully 
independent  as  they  would  like  to  be? — Not  so  inde- 
pendent, aud  they  have  not  the  influence,  as  towns, 
that  they  ought  to  have  in  County  government. 

18.730.  Their  view  of  the  influence  which  they 
ought  to  have  might  not  coincide  with  the  vieiv  of 
other  people  as  to  what  they  ought  to  have? — No 
doubt. 

18.731.  There  are  questions,  of  course,  on  which 
the  County  Council  are  the  authority,  and  other 
questions  on  which  the  town  is  the  authority,  and 
the  town  jn.a.y  sometimes  feel  that  tho  County  Council 
do  not  fully  appreciate  its  point  of  view,  an.d  then 
there  arise.s  a feeling,  “ Why  are  not  we  our  own 
masters_  in  this  m.atter?  ” It  not  that  .so?— The 
impression  that  they  get  in  County  Council  affairs  is 
that  their  influence  is  practically  nil  when  they  are 
set  up  against  the  interests  of  the  mral  areas. 

18.732.  I have  not  quite  got  to  that.  I .am  taking 
now  the  case  of  a town  which  discharges  a good 
number  of  functions  for  itself,  a,  Non-County  Borough 
of  some  size  like  yours,  and  yet  there  arise  questions 
on  which  a decision  lies  not  with  them,  but  with  the 
County  Co'Uncil  questions  of  local  government — 
vario.us  functions  such  as  main  roads,  higher 
education,  tuberculosis  and  other  things? — Yes. 

18.733.  Is  not  there  sometimes  a feeling  “ Why 
are  not  we  masters  in  these  things  in  our  oivn 
house  ”? — That  feeling  would  arise  in  a case  in  which 
a.  Non-County  Borough,  for  instance,  is  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  employ  its  own  staff  and  carry  out  its 
own  works  in  its  own  area. 

18,734-5.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  A staff  of  what?— 
A staff  of  workmen  and  officia'ls. 

(Si't  Lewis  Beard) : That  is  the  case  I was 

putting  to  you  ; a Non-County  Borough  of  substan- 
tial size  which  is  able  and  willing  to  provide  a staff 
to  carry  out  local  government  services.  A service, 
we  will  say,  is  entrusted  to  people  legislating  forty 
0]  fifty  miles  away,  with  by  no  means  a more  com- 
petent staff,  who  cannot  carry  it  out  any  more 
economically  than  the  town  itself  can  carry  it  out? 

(Sh  Hyland  Adkins) ; Will  you  ask  what  service 
this  means,  in  which  the  County  Council  are  doing 
it  ? 

18, /36.  (Sir  Jjcwis  Beard):  Have  you  in  your 

mind  the  service  of  higher  education,  for  example? 

Yes,  and  roads. 

18,737.^  Your  grievance  against  the  County 
Council  is  that  they  will  not  declare  main  roads  in 
your  Borough?— That  does  not  include  the  whole  of 
it. 


18,738.  That  is  one  part  of  it?— Yes. 

18, /39.  If  there  are  no  main  roads  i 
Borough,  there  are  no  main  roads  wh: 
County  Council  maintain  in  your  Borou' 
there? — No. 


your 

the 

are 


18.740.  They  do  not  interfere  with  you  with  regard 

to  roads  unless  they  declare  main  roads? No. 

18.741.  Those  two  things  will  cancel  out?  Do  vou 
suggest  that  the  feeling  to  which  I have  referred 
extends  to  such  very  small  toivns?- No  I do  not 
thmk  It  does,  and  that  is  where  I think  there  is  a 
cliuerence. 


18.742.  You  have  said  at  the  beginning  of  para- 
graph 34,  “ The  universal  experience  of  all  Non- 
County  Boroughs  is  ” so  and  so? — “ The  universal 
experience  of  all  Non-Oo.unty  Boroughs  is  th.it, 
although  the  towns  have  some  representation  on  the 
County  Council,  all  the  power  of  administration  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  rural  majority.” 

18.743.  You  have  told  us,  I think,  that  in  your 
County  you  count  the  small  Non-County  Boroughs 
as  part  of  the  rural  majority? — No.  I am  speaking 
now  not  of  what  they  actually  do,  but  that  what 
they  have  power  to  do  is  in  the  hands  of  the  rural 
majority. 

18.744.  I cannot  have  put  it  clearly?  You  say 
“ the  universal  experience  of  all  Non-County 
Boroughs,”  and'  that  includes  .small  ones?  Do  you 
not  mean  to  put  to  us  this,  that  this  feeling  that 
they  ought  to  be  their  own  masters  is  the  experience 
of  Non-County  Boroughs  of  considerable  size? — Of  a 
size  large  enough  to  carry  out  their  own  local 
services  efficiently  and  economically,  probably  more 
economically  and  efficiently  than  the  County  Council 
can. 

18,746.  We  shall  come  to  that  point  again,  because’ 
you  have  raised  it  later  on? — I am  quite  willing 
to  alter  my  memorandum  of  evidence  in  any  way 
that  can  lead  to  agreement. 

18.746.  I do  not  want  you  to  alter  it ; I only  want 
to  see  what  it  means? — That  is  my  experience. 

18.747.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : It  is  quite  clear 
that  you  should  have  qualified  your  reference  to  the 
Non-County  Boroughs  .by  saying  that  you  meant 
Boroughs  possessing  a S'taff  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  duties? — Would  it  meet  your  views  if  I take  out 
the  word  “ universal  ”? 

(Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  The  discussion  is  on  the 
notes  now. 

18.748.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : In  the  latter  part 
of  paragraph  34  you  say,  “I  .submit  that  the  evi- 
dence of  NoimCounty  Boroughs  shows  that  no  dis- 
franchisement of  a rural  Parish  in  a Borough  can  be 
more  complete  than  the  disfranchisement  of  a Non- 
County  Borough  in  an  agricultural  County.”  How 
are  you  disfranchised  ?— I described  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  section ; the  whole  thing  with 
regard  to  roads  is  dealt  with  by  tho  County  Council 
of  East  Suffolk. 

18.749.  Do  you  confine  it  to  roads?— No,  I am 
giving  that  as  an  illustration. 

18,760.  We  must  read  “ Non-County  Boroughs  ” 
again  in  the  same  sense  as  Sir  Lewis  Beard  put  it, 
of  being  of  a certain  size,  but  how  are  you  disfran- 
chised .P— I have  described  it  in  this  part  of  my 
evidence.  ^ I submit  that  the  whole  O'f  that  shows  how 
the  town  is  completely  disfranchised  in  administering 
the  service  of  roads. 

18,751.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : A town  does  not  get 
what  it  wants?  I say  it  is  because  it  cannot  exercise 
any  influence  and  does  not  administer  its  o.wn  contri- 
bution. 

18.762.  You  determine  whether  it  exercises  any 
influence  by  the  results  which  are  produced  for  the 
benefit  of  the  town?  ^I  think,  if  you  will  read  tho.se 
sentences,  you  will  see  how  Lowestoft  is  co^mpletely 
disfranchised  so  far  as  the  administration  of  those 
roads  is  concerned. 

18.763.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  I am  not  certain, 
but  I believe  in  the  County  of  Glamorgan  the  County 
Council  passed  a resolution  at  an  early  date  some- 
what similar  to  the  resolution,  which  Sir  Lewis 
quoted  earlier,  set  out  in  one  of  these  paragraphs? — 
Does  not  that  show  the  disfranchisement  of  the  town? 
When  the  County  Council  vote  on  an  important 
matter  like  main  roads,  that  no  street  in  a town  shall 
be  declared  to  be  a main  road,  is  not  that  an  illus- 
tration of  the  disfranchisement  ? 

18.754.  It  nieant  no  road  which  was  not  a main 

road  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act? It  is 

practically  the  saine  point.  It  is  the  same  tiling. 

18.755.  (Sir  Tjcwis  Beard) : The  resolution  was  prob- 
ably ultra  vires? — I have  no  doubt  it  was  but  that 
resolution  stood  there  and  the  County  Council  acted 
upon  it,  and  have  practically  acted  upon  it  up  to  the 
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present  moment.  Tliey  acted  on  it  up  to  1913,  wlieu 
it  was  formally  rescinded. 

18,766.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)-.  Is  not  there  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  a town  to  consider  that  they 
are  disfranchised  because  the  rural  element  holds 
more  economical  and  perhaps  more  cheese-paring 
views  than  the  urban  representatives? — No,  it  is 
because  the  rural  element  predominates. 

18,757.  It  predominates  and  exercises  that  influence 
which  I have  indicated,  that  they  are  rather  against 
spending  money  and  are  not  so  lavish  in  their  expen- 
diture as  the  unban  areas  ? — 1 think  the  fact  is  that 
the  rural  element  does  spend  money,  only  it  is  in  its 
own  area. 

18,753.  (Sir  B-yland  Adldns) : Is  your  remedy  that 
a County  Council  should  have  an  equal  number  of 
rural  and  urban  representatives,  like  a well-arranged 
dinner  party,  which  has  an  equal  number  of  men  and 
women  ?— No,  I have  not  suggested  that.  Supposing 
I illustrate  it  by  what  are  known  as  the  Whitley 
Councils.  If  you  constituted  a Whitley  Council  con- 
sisting of  members  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
-masters  and  men,  you  would  then  have  a Council 
constituted  pretty  much  as  the  County  (Muncil 
in  an  agricultural  County  is  noiv.  In  the  Wliitley 
Councils,  as  you  kimw,  the  representatives  of  interesrs 
ivere  placed  on  an  equality.  It  is  not  a question  o 
numbers.  I think  the  whole  thing  should  be  very 
carefully  considered  and  thrashed  out,  and  we  may 
yet  get  a constitution  of  County  Councils  which  would 
be  satisfactory  to  both  urban  and  rural  areas. 

18  759.  (Chainnan)  : I want  to  ask  you  thi.s  ques- 
tion ? You  say  in  paragraph  34  that  “ No  disfran- 
chisement of  a rural  Parish  in  a Borough  can  be. 
more  complete  than  the  disfranchisement  of  a Non- 
County  Borough  in  an  agricultural  County.”  Surely 
disfranchisement  means  that  people  are  not  allovved 
to  send  a member  there?  What  I mean  is  that  the 
people  in  Lowestoft,  with  nine  members  and  one  or 
two  aldermen,  have  not  a majority  on  the  County 
Council,  but  that  applies  to  any  other  district  I 
lefer  there  to  evidence  which  has  been  given  on  behalf 
of  the  County  Councils  at  this  inquiry.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  County  Councils  have  said  that  when  a 
large  Borough  extends  its  area,  the  small  rural  areas 
are  disfranchised  with  regard  to  their  local  services. 

18  760.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : It  is  probably  inapplicable  ro 
eithm-?— Yes,  but  I have  quoted  it  as  evidence  given 
on  behalf  of  the  County  Counoils  to  illustrate  the 
fact  that  we  are  just  as  much  disfranchised  in  t.ie 
present  svstem  of  County  government  as  those  rura 
areas  are  disfranchised  in  the  County  Boroughs. 

18  761-2.  {Sir  Hyland  AdMns):  But  with  a slight 
difference?  When'  a County  Borough  takes  in, 
amongst  other  things,  a rural  parish,  that  rurM 
parish  as  a distinct  organisation  does  cease  to  exist, 
and  therefore  the  word  “ disfranchised,’  though  not 
an  inspired  term,  is  a little  nearer  one  aspect  of 
the  facts;  and  you  were  merely  dealing  with  the  fa 
that  a Non-County  Borough  cannot  be  sure^of  having 
its  own  way  against  other  parts  of  the  Coun  y in 
respect  of  a particular  matter,  namely,  main  roads 
or  higher  education  ?— Excuse  me,  the  rural  area,  on 
beimr  added  to  a County  Borough,  still  sends  its  re- 
presmitativcs  to  the  Council  of  the  County  Borough. 

(Sir  Hyland  Adldns):  Of  course  it  docs,  but  I say 
it  is  disfranchised  as  a separate  entity,  whereas  the 
Non-County  Borough  retains  its  entity  plus  its 
partn-ersliip  in  the  County. 

18,763.  (Mr.  Lloyd):  It  is  a question  of  waids.— 
Yes.  A Non-County  Borough  loses  its  identity 

18,7(M.  (Chairman) : Nobody  is  disfranchised  at  all 
that  is  a misnomer? — I simply  used  that  expies- 

' 18  765.  The  memibers  of  the  County  Council  fiom 
the  NonlCounty  Borough  want  to  do  something,  am 
the  County  Council  do  not  allow  them  to  do  it  anl 
they  are  simply  overborne  by  the  majority  ?— lies.  i 

have  simply  used  that  word  to  illustrate  my  own  point 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  And,  as  his  Lord- 
ship’  has  pointed  out,  that  happens  everywhere. 
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Take  a great  industrial  town  with  a ward  which  is  a 
residential  ward  as  against  the  industrial  elemente 
which  are  all  around:  in  many  cases  the  induslnial 
element  prevails  as  against  the  residential.  Aes. 
That  applie,s  in  the  same  way  to  the  County  Conned 
as  it  does  to  the  additions  to  the  County  Borough. 

18  767.  (Chairman)  : The  same  thing  happens  lieie 
in  Parliament.  For  instance,  wifh  i-egard  to  the 
London  County  Council,  there  was  a Bill  before  the 
House  of  Lords  and  an  instruction  was  given  to 
the  Committee  to  omit  a clause  dealing  with  a certain 
matter,  and  the  County  Council  were  simply  over- 
borne? But  they  were  not  disfranchised  ?— As  iur. 
Lloyd  says,  probably  the  express,ion  does  not  apply 
properly  either  to  one  or  the  other. 

18  768.  The  decision  of  the  ma.jority  cannot  be 
helped? — No.  The  same  applies  to  the  evidence 

criven  by  the  representatives  of  the  County  Councils. 

“ (Sir  Hyland  Adldns) : With  the  slight  diffierciice  to 
which  I drew  attention? 

18  769.  (Chairman)  : Now  shall  we  pass  on  to  pai  a- 
o-raph  37?— AMu  have  in  paragraph  36  the  re.soliition 
which  Sir  Lewis  has  referred  to,  of  the  /tli 
November,  1889,  “that^^iio  street  in  a town  be 
accepted  as  a main  road.  ^ 

18  770.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : When  you  speak  of  a similar 
tiling  applying  in  other  Counties,  do  you  know  of 
any  other  County  Council  who  have  pa,ssed  a resolu- 
tion such  as  that?-No,  I do  not,  but  one  knows  of 
a number  of  Counties— I cannot  nanie  them  for  the 
moment— where  that  has  been  practically  acted  uiioii 
ever  since  the  Act  was  passed.  The  ^^est  Biding 
(lid  it  in  rolatioii  to  Doncaster. 

18  771  There  are  cases  in  which  road.s  in  Counties 
are  freely  mained,  and  there  are  cases  in  which  they 
are  not;  but  can  you  give  me  a single 
County  Council  who  have  acted  a.s  East  bull  oik  di 
ill  passing  such  a resolution  as  that?— Not  m iia.ssing 
a iesolutioii,  no.  I do  not  think  that  any  such 
resolution  was  passed  by  any  other  County  Conner. 
(Chairman)  : Then  wo  pa.ss  to  paragraphs  38  <ind  39. 

18.772.  (Sir  Jjcwis  Beard).:  On  paragraph  39  the 
point  is  that  Lowestoft  was  rated  for  the  cost  of  main- 
taining these  roads?— The  County  roads, 

18.773.  Which  were  some  of  tlioni  a great  ilistaiiM 

from  your  Borough?— Yes. 

18  774.  At  the  same  time  you  could  not  get  a i < tn  n 
for  the  rating  by  having  some  of  your  roads  in  the 
Borough  taken  over?— Thai  is  so. 

18  775.  (Sir  Hyland  Adldns)  : In  iniragraph  38  you 
say:'  “ Its  first  contribution  was  £300  a year  towards 
the  maintenance  of  .seven  miles  of  road.s  ami  st''octs, 
which  it,  was  admitted  were  main  roads  in  al  hut 
the  technical  sense.”  Do  you  say  that  seven  m>les  of 
streets  were  all  main  roads  in  everything  on  lo 
technical  sense ?-Yes.  An  application  was  made  by 
the  Town  Council  to  the  County  Council  to  main,  I 
think,  ten  miles  of  roads  within  the  Borough.  It  was 
admitted  that  seven  miles  out  of  the  ten  were,  a.s  I 
say  ill  all  but  the  technical  sense  mam  roads 

18,776.  Admitted  by  whom? — ^By  the  County 

Council.  ,,  , 

18  777  In  writing ?-Well,  I can  tell  you  now,  a.s  1 
say  later  on,  that  the  County  Council  have  passcHl  a 
provi.sion.al  resolution  to  dcolare  these  seven  miles 

18.778.  (Chairnwn)  : As  far  as  my  recollection  goes, 
Lowc-stoft  stretches  out  along  the  sea?— Yes. 

18.779.  There  is  a back  road  and  a Iront  road. 

There  is  one  chief  road.  , 4i,„ 

18.780.  Along  the  .sea? — No,  right  through  th  . 

18.781.  Then  1 am  wrong.  I thought  it  was  moic 

like  Brighton? — No.  . 

18  782  (Sir  Hyland  Ad.hms):  Iherc  is  one  i oad 

from’  north  to  south  P-Yes,  that  is  the  road  I am 

speaking  about.  i , 

18,783.  In  addition  to  that,  there  arc  roads  coming 

in  from  Oiilton?— AMs.  ^ 

18  784.  And  there  is  a very  important  road  on  the 
•sea  front?— AMs.  You  are  now  .siieakiiig  of  tlic  road 
by  the  Marino  Parade  and  right  up  through  I akelield. 
A iMther  curious  thing  happened  with  regaril  to  :sonic 
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roads  near  Oulton.  The  'boundary  of  th©  Borough 
comes  longitudinally  through  the  centre  of  th©  road, 
and  th©  County  Council  declared  th©  half  of  th©  road 
outside  th©  Borough  to  be  a main  road,  leaving  the 
other  half  of  th©  road  an  ordinary  road. 

18.785.  When  was  that.P — That  was  very  early. 

18.786.  There  was  some  want  of  ©motional  adjust- 
ment, I tliink.P — Yes.  Some  arrangement  was  come  to 
between  the  Borough  Surveyor  and  th©  County  Sur- 
veyor. In  on©  instance  they  agreed  that  one  road 
should  be  kept  in  order  by  th©  Borough  Surveyor, 
and  in  the  other  instance  by  the  County  Surveyor. 

18.787.  That  difficulty  soon  passed  off? — Yes. 

18.788.  It  does  not  leave  a permanent  stain  on  the 
County  Counral  in  your  mind? — No,  but  it  was  rather 
a cuiious  thing,  and  it  showed  how  arbitrary  th© 
rural  people  can  be. 

187.788.  And  incidentally  a certain  similarity  of 
arbitrariness,  quit©  temporai-y,  on  th©  part  of  the 
urban  people? — In  what  way? 

18,790.  I mean  a want  of  adjustment  of  emotion 
probably  meant  some  slight  mistakes  on  both  sides  ? — 
No  doubt. 

{Chairiiian') : You  have  dealt  with  paragraphs  40 
and  41. 

18, /91.  (Siu  Lewis  Leavdi) : With  regard  to  para- 
graph 41,  is  th©  condition!  imposed  by  the  County 
Council  still  in  operation? — ^No,  it  is  not. 

18.792.  It  has  been  withdrawn?— I think  I am 
right  in  saying  that  arrangements  are  being  made 
for  the  maining  of  all  these  roads. 

18.793.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) ; Perhaps  you  can  tell 
me  whether  this  is  correct?  Paragraph  38  did  not 
carry  the  history  down  to  'to-day ; it  stopped  at  a 
very  thrilling  moment,  but  th©  fact  is  that  to-day 
the  whole  cost  of  all  Class  I and  Class  II  roads  in 
Lowestoft  IS  born©  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and 
the  County  Council  ?— I think  that  is  so. 

18.794.  (Sir  Lewis  Heard) : What  is  the  position 
with  regard  to  main  roads?— No  roads  in  Lowestoft 
ai©  inained,  except  that  there  are  a few  yards  of  a 
piece  that  was  added  to  the  Borough  very  early  in 
our  history,  and  there  is  some  part  of  a road  in  the 
Oulton  Broad  Urban  District,  which  was  added  to 
the  Borough  about  three  years  ago.  The  Urban 
Authority  had  not  claimed  to  maintain  it,  and  it  is 
now  maintained  by  the  County  Council. 

18.795.  Without  going  into  detail,  is  the  position 
now  as  between  you  and  the  County  Council  satis- 
factory to  you? — No,  not  until  we  get  the  roads 
mained,  and  they  are  not  inained  yet. 

18.796.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : You  mean  roads  other 
than  Class  I or  Class  11.?— No. 

18,707.  What  is  the  difference  between  a Class  I or 
Class  II  road,  which  is  maintained  exclusively  by  the 
County  and  the  Ministry,  and  a main  road.? — ^Well 
it  is  purely  technical.  ’ 

18,i98.  And  I trust  that  your  grievance  is  purely 
teclmical.P — No,  it  is  not  by  any  means. 

18,/'99.  (Sir  Lewis  Heard):  I want  to  understand 
this.  The  whole  of  the  Class  I and  Class  II  roads 
in  the  Borough  are  maintained  by  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  and  the  County  Council?— Yes. 

18.800.  AVhat  does  that  mean.? — ^I  take  that  from 
Sii  Ryland.  I have  no  doubt  it  is  correct. 

(Sir  Walter  Nicholas) ; What  roads  have  you  in  the 
Borough  ? 

18.801.  (Sir  Lewis  Heard) : Seven  miles  of  roads 
which  you  want  declared  main  roads  have  not  been 
declared  main  roads  ?— No,  they  have  -not. 

18.802.  (Chairman) : They  are  maintained  by  the 
County  Council .?— Yes. 

18.803.  (Sir  Lewis  Heard) : How  can  they  be,  if 
they  are  not  main  roads?— They  are  Class  I and 
Class  II  roads. 

18.804.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  County 
Council,  surely.?— Oh,  yes. 

18.805.  There  are  plenty  of  Class  I roads  which  are 
not  main  roads?— Quite  so.  Our  Class  I roads  are 
not  main  roads. 

18.806.  The  mere  fact  that  they  are  Class  I roads 
does  not  imply  anything  as  to  maintenance  by  the 
County  Council?— No. 


18.807.  What  is  the  position  with  regard  to  these 
Class  I roads?  Are  they  main  roads.? — No. 

18.808.  Then^  they  are  not  maintained  by  the 
County  Council? — Oh  yes,  they  are.  The  County 
Council,  as  you  know,  can  make  contributions  to 
roads  which  ar©  not  main  roads. 

18.809.  Then  they  are  making  a contribution  to 
these  roads  of  the  whole  cost? — Equivalent  to  the 
whole  cost. 

18.810.  I want  to  get  the  position.  With  respect 
to  the  Class  II  roads,  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  I 
suppose,  contribute  in  the  ordinary  way  26  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  of  maintenance? — That  is  so. 

18.811.  And  do  the  County  Council  contribute  the 
balance.?— I think  so.  They  have  powers  to  do  that. 

18.812.  They  have  made  a contribution  which  in 
one  case  is  half  the  cost  and  in  th©  other  case  is  three- 
fourths  of  th©  cost? — ^Yes.  I refer  you  to  para- 
graph 44  of  my  memorandum,  in  which  I have  stated 
that,  “ in  consequence  of  arrangements  made  with 
the  Ministry  of  Transport,  the  annual  subsidy  paid 
to  the  Borough  through  the  County  has  been  in- 
creased to  nearly  £7,000,  which,  in  view  of  the  very 
large  increase  received  by  th©  County  in  rates  and 
Government  contributions,  is  little  if  at  all  more 
than  th©  equivalent  of  the  previous  grants.’^ 

18.813.  (iU?’.  Hritcliardi) ; The  difference  between 
those  roads  and  main  roads  is  this,  that  if  they  had 
been  main  roads  the  County  Council  would  have  been 
under  an  obligation  to  pay  for  the  maintenance,  in 
regard  to  Class  I roads  half  the  cost,  and  in  regard 
to  second  class  roads  three-fourths  of  the  cost?— Yes. 

18.814.  IVhei’eas  at  present  they  are  under  no 
obligation,^  but  they  do,  in  fact,  pay  it.?— Yes. 

18,816.  (Sir  Lewis  Heard) : And  you  maintain 
them? — ^Yes,  they  are  maintained  by  th©  staff  of 
the  Town' Council. 

18.816.  (Sir  lEulfe?’  N'ldholas) : In  other  words, 

those  roads  cost  you  nothing? — That  is  so. 

18.817.  And  Mr.  Pritchard  seems  to  have  put  a 
question  wliich  has  cleared  up  the  mystification  which 
1 Av  as  under  • the  point  is  that  it  was  done  voluntarily 
by  the  County  Council,  whereas  if  the  roads  were 
inained  it  would  be  an  obligation  ?— That  is  so. 

18.818.  (Nil  ^^UliaTiv  J\Jiddlel)rook) ; Is  it  done  by 
a separate  resolution  year  after  year,  so  that  it  is 
a voluntary  arrangement  which  may  be  continued  or 
may  be  suspended? — Yes.  It  may  be  cancelled  at 
any  time  by  th©  County  Council. 

18.819.  (Chairman):  The  County  Council  have  the 
power  to  main  the  roads,  and  if  they  do  so  they 
undertake  the  obligation  for  ever?- Yes. 

18.820.  At  the  present  time  they  undertake  the 
obligation  annually? — ^Yes. 

18.821.  Ill©  main  road  remains  an  obligation  for 
ever  ? — Yes. 

18.822.  The  other  arrangement  has  to  be  renewed 
every  year,  or  it  would  lapse? — Yes. 

18.823.  That  is  the  difference? — Yes. 

18,8M.  (Sir  Walter  H icholas) : None  of  these  roads 
IS  costing  the  Borough  a penny;  the  only  difference 
IS  that  the  County  Council  resolve  to  pay  annually 
instead  of  there  being  an  obligation  P— They  do  it 
voluntiirily  instead  of  being  under  an  obligation. 

(Chairman)  : Then  we  get  to  the  paragraph  relat- 
ing to  Lowestoft  not  being  an  isolated  case.  Unless 
you  have  anj^  details  on  which  you  want  to  be  exam- 
ined and  have  any  first-hand  information,  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  noti  to  go  into  it? 

18,826.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : I wanted  to  ask  a 
question  on  paragraph  43.  There  must  be  some  ex- 
planation of  the  expenditure  having  jumped  up  from 
£16,000  to  £30,000,  must  there  not.? — I think  the 
County  Surveyor  could  tell  you  more  about  that  than 
I can. 

18.826.  There  must  have  been  some  extraordinary 
expenditure? — Yes,  it  is  mainly  road  expenditure. 

18.827.  (Chairman):  I suppose  it  includes  con- 

struction? It  may  be  a new  road  to  give  work 
to  tlie  unemployed?— I have  no  doubt  it  includes 
works  of  that  kind. 
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18,828.  It  may  have  been  a new  road  of  which 
half  the  cost  was  paid  by  the  Minister  of  Transport, 
or  something  of  that  kind?  Then  we  come  to  the 
paragraph  headed  “ Lowestoft  not  an  isolated  case  ” ? 

— I mentioned  there  some  towns  where  I have  been 
informed  that  the  facts  are  very  similar,  so  far  as 
the  maining  of  roads  is  concerned,  to  Lowestoft — ^Don- 
caster, Swindon  and  Torquay.  I have  been  told  of 
a number  of  other  instances.  I think  if  the  Oom- 
miesion  were  to  send  out  a questionnaire  on  the  sub- 
ject they  would  get  a great  deal  of  information  which 
I am  not  able  to  get.  May  I say  that  just  now  I 
have  had  a few  words  with  the  Clerk  to  tlie  County 
Council,  and  that  the  present  position  with  regard 
to  roads  in  the  Borough  is  that  an  agreement  has  been 
come  to  between  the  town  and  the  County,  that  the 
County  and  the  Government  shall  pay  for  the  main- 
tenance of  all  roads  classified  in  Classes  I and  II? 
That  is  being  done.  The  position  with  regard  to 
the  maining  of  seven  miles  of  roads’  in  the  Borough 
is  this,  that  a provisional  resolution  has  been  passed 
by  the  County  Council  that  these  shall  be  mained. 
They  are  being  brought  up  to  standard,  and  as  soon 
as  they  have  been  brought  up  to  standard,  those 
road®  will  be  mained.  I do  not  know  whether  I have 
conveyed  the  impression  in  what  I have  said  this 
morning  that  there  is  any  ill-feeling  between  the 
town  and  the  County,  but  I should  like  to  say  that 
at  present  things  are  on  a much  more  pleasant 
footing  than  they  were  years  ago. 

18,829.  Anyhow,  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  settle- 
ment is  a satisfactory  one,  and  the  roads  will  be  main- 
tained by  the  County?— Yes;  the  actual  work  will  be 
done  by  the  Town  Council,  and  so  far  as  the  maining 
of  these  roads  is  concerned,  that  is  satisfactory. 

18.830.  (M't.  Lloyd) : At  whose  cost  are  the  roads 
being  brought  up  to  the  necessary  standard?  The 
roads  are  being  brought  up  to  standard  by  means  of 
the  County  Council  contribution,  and  what  is 
obtained  from  the  Ministry.  To  Class  I roads  the 
County  Council  contribute  60  per  cent.,  and  to 
Class  II  roads  they  contribute  75  per  cent. 

18.831.  (Chairman)  : The  bringing  up  to  a certain 
standard  is  being  done  out  of  that  money?  Yes. 

18.832.  And  the  work  is  being  done  by  the 
Borough? — Yes. 

18.833.  (B'lr.  Pritchard) : Then  I take  it  that  this 
resolution  which  you  refer  to  in  paragraph  40  is 
withdrawn? — That  has  gone  by  the  board.,  I think. 
The  County  Council  are  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Highways  Bill  which  it  is  proposed  to  introduce^  by 
agreement  between  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations  and  the  County  Councils  Association. 

(Chairman)  : Shall  wo  pass  now  to  the  question  of 
Education  ? 

(b)  Education. 

Elementary. 

49.  Education  was  not  among  the  powers  tra.ns- 
ferred  to  County  Councils  in  1888;  County  Councils 
did  not  become  Education  Authorities  until  1902,  and 
under  the  Act  of  that  year  County  Boroughs  and 
County  Councils  became  Local  Authorities  for  all 
forms  of  education.  Non-County  Boroughs  of  10,000 
viopulation,  and  Urban  Districts  of  20,000,  and  up- 
wards, according  to  the  Census  of  1901,  became 
Authorities  for  elementary  education.  All  these 
towns  were  therefore  exempt  from  making  any 
contribution  to  the  County  education  rate,  except 
that  Non-County  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  were 
liable  to  be  rated  in  respect  of  higher  education,. 

50.  I propose  to  deal  with  financial  adjustment 
later’  on,  but  in  this  place  I may  mention  a case  which 
is  a striking  example  of  the  working  of  County 
government  as  it  was  intended  to  be  set  up  by  the 
Act  of  1388,  and  especially  because  it  is  typical  of 
the  mischief  that  will  happen  whenever  any  ^Idition 
is  made  to  the  powers  of  County  Councils.  I do  not 
know  whether  before  1902  Buxton  had  a School  Board 
or  not.  If  it  had  been  a Borough  with  a population 


of  10,000  or  more  it  would  have  been  its  ow'ii  Local 
Education  Authority  for  elementary  education,  and 
its  ratepayers  would  have  paid  nothing  at  all  towards 
the  ^ucation  of  country  children  either  by  ratc.s  or 
in  financial  adjustment;  but  being  an  Urban  District 
with  a population  of  less  than  20,000  it  became  for 
all  the  purposes  of  education  part  of  the  County. 
When  in  1917  it  became  a Borough  it  became  an 
Authority  for  elementary  education  and  thereupon 
ceased  to  contribute  towards  that  foim  of 
eduoation  of  country  children.  The  ratepayeis 
of  Buxton  — its  boarding-  and  lodging-house 
keepers,  its  tradesmen  and  professional  men 
and  its  manual  worliers— have  not  only  paid 
in  full  for  educating  their  own  children,  but  were 
compelled  to  pay  nearly  £4,000  a year  for  educating 
the  children  of  farmers  and  farm  labourers  in  the 
country.  If  the  principle  that  “ each  locality  shall 
of  itself  provide  and  administer  its  own  resources 
is  a sound  principle  of  local  government,  there  wae 
no  justification  for  imposing  on  the  ratepayers  of 
Buxton  any  part  of  the  burden  of  the  education  of 
country  children.  What  they  jiaid  bej'ond  the  cost 
of  educating  their  own  children  was  pure  profit  to 
the  ratepayers  in  the  country.  Yet,  because  for 
nearly  twenty  years  they  carried  that  unjust  burden, 
and  because  the  country  ratepayers  have  now,  so  far 
as  Buxton  is  concerned,  to  educate  their  own  children, 
the  town  was  faced  with  a claim  by  the  Derbyshire 
County  Council  for  compensation  under  the 
Local  Government  (Adjustments)  Act,  1913, 

amounting  to  £49,000.  One  would  liave  thought 
that  instead  of  having  to  compensate  the 
country  ratepayers,  Buxton  should  have  been 

entitled  to  make  its  claim  upon  the  County  Council 
for  the  years  of  oppressive  government,  during  which 
it  had  paid  its  money  for  nothing. 

51.  If  it  is  true  that  what  is  paid  in  fin.incia). 
adjustment  under  the  Act  of  1913  is  only  50  per  cent, 
of  the  profit  lost  by  the  severance,  it  follows  that  by 
the  severance  and  adjustment  a still  greater  buiden 
is  thrown  on  the  towns  smaller  than  Buxton  which 
cannot  free  themselves  from  the  yoke.  It  is  for  those 
who  say  that  the  country  is  compelled  to  go  on_  in 
the  path  chosen  in  1888  to  show  on  what  piiiiciplc 
it  must  do  so  and  where  this  path  is  leading  to. 

Other  than  Elementary. 

52.  Similar  consequences  follow  from  the  statiitoi'.y 
provisions  for  higher  education.  Those  provisions  do 
not  so  much  prejudice  small  Borougli®  where  the 
population  is  insufficient  to  make  the  building  niid 
staffing  of  secondary  and  technical  schools  economic- 
ally practicable.  It  is  the  large  Non-County  Boroughs 
approaching  the  limit  of  population  entitling  tlioin 
to  apply  for  County  Borough  powers,  which  liave 
their  own  separate  industries  and  give  the  complexion 
of  those  industries  to  the  surrounding  parishes,  upon 
whom  the  burden  falls.  These  Boroughs  are  able, 
and  many  of  them  are  willing,  to  provide  for  them- 
selves and  the  parishes  in  their  neighbourhood-  -to 
co-ordinate  all  form.®  of  eduoation— elementary, 
secondary,  continuation  and  technical — in  well- 
equipped  and  well-staffed  schools,  hut  are  not  ]iei- 
mitted  to  do  so.  The  County  Council  is  the  Authority 
for  higher  education  both  in  town  and  country.  A 
Non-County  Borough  has  all  the  powers  under  which 
an  Authority  can  supply  and  air!  tho_.sup)ily  ol 
education  other  than  elementary,  but  it  ban  not 
the  status  of  an  Authority,  and  for  the  mo.st  jiart 
its  correspondence  with  the  Board  of  Eduoation 
reaches  it  through  the  County  Council.  It  can  carry 
on  higher  education,  but  its  expenditure  is  limited 
to  the  amount  produced  by  a rate  of  Id.  in  the  pound. 
However  large  its  population  and  however  distinctive 
its  industries  may  bo,  it  is  not  recognised  by  the 
Board  of  Education  as  an  Authority  for  education 
other  than  elementary.  Under  the  Act  of  1902  the 
expenditure  of  a County  Council  was  limited  to  the 
produce  of  a rate  of  2d.  in  the  pound.  The  limit  on 
the  County  was  removed  by  the  Act  of  1918,  hut  the 
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Board  refused  to  consent  to  the  removal  of  the  limit 
on  the  town. 

53.  The  rural  majority  dominates  the  County  Edu- 
cation Committee  as  it  does  the  County  Council.  The 
Boroughs  are  under  its  control  and  are  compelled  to 
contribute  towards  the  higher  education  of  country 
cliildren  in  addition  to  paying  for  their  own.  On 
higher  education,  as  on  roads,  the  country  makes  its 
piofib  from  the  town — theie  is  the  same  continually 
glowing  expenditure  and  the  same  consequential 
compensation  for  loss  of  profit  when  the  town 
becomes  a County  Borough. 

54.  Low'estoft  has  Been  more  fortunate  in  these 
respects  than  most  Boroughs.  Suffolk  is  mainly 
agi  icultural,  but  in  the  northern  part  of  it,  in 
Lowestoft  and  the  surrounding  parishes,  the  main 
interest  is  in  fishing.  Immediately  after  the  passing 
ot  tlie  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890, 
the  Town  Council  appointed  a Technical  Instimction 
Committee  and  took  over  a school  of  art  that  had 
been  conducted  under  voluntary  maniagement,  and 
in  1897  a technical^  school  was  built  at  a cost  of 
£7,500,  towards  which  the  County^  Council  contri- 
buted £250  out  of  the  Licence  Duties  and  also  con- 
tributed £300  a year  towards  the  expenses  of 
management. 

55.  The  passing  of  the  Education  Act,  1902.  gave 
rise  to  serious  difficulties  between  the  County  and  the 
Boiough.  On  the  part  of  the  County  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  County  Council  was  the  only  Autho- 
rity for  higher  education,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
appoint  a Sub-Committee  of  that  Council  and  to 
take  over  and  manage  the  technical  institute.  The 
effect  of  this  would  have  been  to  take  the  powers  of 
higher  education  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Town  Council,  who  understood  the  local  industries 
and  the  local  needs  and  had  been  providing  technical 
instruction  for  12  or  13'  years,  and  hand  them  over  to 
a Committee  sitting  nearly  60  miles  away  who  were 
mainly  interested  in  agriculture  and  had  neither 
knowledge  of  nor  sympathy  with  the  industries  ami 
1 equirements  of  the  town.  On  the  other  hand  the 
technical  institute  was  vested  in  and  belonged  to  the 
Le.ni  Council,  which  refused  to  hand  it  over,  and  so 
long  as  it  could  carry  it  on  within  the  limit  of  a Id. 
rate  the  County  Council  was  bound  under  section  2 (2) 

" in®,  i regard  to  any  existing  snpplv 

0 efficient  phools  or  colleges  and  to  any  steps  already 
taken  for  the  purposes  of  higher  education  under  the 
lechmc.al  Instruction  Acts,  1889  and  1891.” 

56.  It  was  only  after  difficult  and  prolcnged 

negotiation  that  in  1907  an  agreement  was  reached 
on  the  basis  that  higher  education  should  be  adminis- 
tered by  a Committee  appointed  by  the  Town 
Council  cons'isting  of  18  members,  six  of  whom  were 
nominated  by  the  County  Council,  and  that  the  County 
Council  Should  pay  to  the  Town  Council  a fair  propor- 
tion of  the  “ whiskey  money,”  estimated  according 
to  tlie  population  and  rateable  value.  The  agree- 
inent  Pas  been  revised  from  time  to  time,  and  had  to 
be  recast  about  a year  ago  owing  to  a change  in  the 
method  of  paying  the  Government  grant  The 
scheme  has  worked  fairly  well,  the  Borough  manages 
mnli  f lngher  education  and  the  ' 

f IS  eliminated,  and  I have 

little  fault  to  find  with  it  as  a compromise  under  the 
li)i  esent  6yst6iii  of  County  governni-eiit. 

57.  I understand  that  in  other  Non-County 
Boiough.s  considerable  duplication  of  work  is  caused 
hi  the  administration  of  higher  education  by  County 

i“  ^+1  is  in  effect  carried 

1 1 thei  staff-,  but  they  have  to  submit 

all  then  proposals  to  the  County  Council,  who  again 
have  to  provide  staff  to  deal  with  them. 

Gonfimtafion  , Schools. 

tion^^\ct  ti>e  EJuc.a- 

which  nnv  il'ire  ",'th  regard  to  continuation  schools, 

when  that n r'l  difiiculty  in  Lowestoft 

vJun  th.it  toim  ot  eilucation  has  to  be  supplied.  Under 


that  Act  the  Town  Council  has  no  power  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  hoys  and  girls  after  they  leave 
elementary  schools  and  require  some  training  for 
their  future  career.  The  County  Council  alone  have 
that  power,  and  unless  some  agreement  is  come  to 
betweii  the  two  Councils  the  result  will  be  that  the 
lown  Council  will  administer  all  other  forms  of  edu- 
cation in  the  town,  but  the  training  of  boys  and  girls 
between  16  and  18  years  of  age,  which  above  all 
things  requires  local  sympathy  and  local  supervision, 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Council. 

59.  Another  provision  of  the  Education  Acts  is  one 
out  of  many  others  whicli  might  be  given  to  show  the 
want  of  discrimination  and  disregard  of  pi'inciple 
with  which  the  despotic  powers  of  County  Councils 
are  being  continually  added  to.  I refer  to  section 
122  (1)  (a)  of  the  Education  Act,  1921,  which  re-' 
enacts  the  provisions  of  section  18  (1)  (a)  of  the  Act 
of  1902,  as  amended  by  section  36  (1)  of  the  Act  of 

It  provides  las  follows; 

“ The  County  Council  may,  it  they  think  fit 
(after  giving  reasonable  notice  to  the  overseers 
of  the  parish  or  parishes  concerned),  charge 
any  expenses  incurred  by  them  under  this  Act  with 
respect  to  higher  education  on  any  parish  or 
parishes  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  are 
seiv^  by  the  school  or  college  in  connection  with 
which  the  expemses  have  been  incurred.” 

Under  this  provision  the  rural  majority  is  armed 
with  unfettered  discretion  to  impose  any  burden 
they  thinli  fit  upon  any  town  under  their  control, 
and  when  the  town  becomes  a County  Borough  to 
claim  full  compensatffin  under  the  Adjustments  Act, 
1913,  1 01  the  loss  of  the  profit  it  has  made.  The 
town  IP  helpless.  The  decision  of  the  County 
LouncR  'IS  arbitrary  and  ca.unot  be  questioned.  The 
town  has  not  even  an  appeal  to  any  tribunal  what- 
ever. 


(Ohau-man):  Baragraph  49  is  preliminary;  then  we 
Will  itake  paragraiili  50,  the  case  of  Buxton:' 

which  II  am  not  quite  sure  is  not  stated  too  high? 
Jnd  ratepayers  of  Buxton— its  boarding- 

aiid  lodjging-house  keepers,  its  tradesmen  and  pro- 
lessional  men  and  its  manual  workers-have  not  only 
paid  in  full  for  educating  their  own  children  but 
weie  compelled  to  pay  nearly  £4,000  a year  for 
educating  the  children  of  farmers.”  Surely  the 
armers  coiitribut^  to  the  elementary  education  of 
Buxton  children,  did  they  not?-You  mean,  it  was  all 
pooled  between  the  town  and  the  County  .f- 

18,835.  Yes.P  Buxton  raised  about  £4,000  a year 
for  education  beyond  the  actual  cost,  of  the  edLa- 
tion  of  the  children  of  Buxton. 

stilf’S  Olfn"'^  cost  there  w.as 

stiff  £4,000  wanted  to  educate  the  children  ?— Yes 

and  It  was  on  that  ground  that  the  County  Counoil 
made  a claim  for  comiiensation. 

; And  that  is  what  you 
„pst  IS  uiifiur,  that  the  County  Council  having 
made  a profit  in  this  wa3q  the  compensation  should 
be  increased.?— Compensation  which  arises  out  of  a 
111  den  thrown  on  the  ratepayers  of  Buxton  in  1902 
18, m (SiiJValter  Nicholas) : What  happened  to 
the  claim.?— The  last  I heard  of  it  was  that  it  was 
getting  near  settlement  at  a much  lower  figure  than 
the  County  Council  claim. 

18.839.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) ; But  .there  is  a claim 

and  Ser®  ^ Payment  .?-There  is  a claim; 

aiKf  rheie  will  be  some  payment. 

18.840.  (C/io.iriiiaii) ; Then  on  paragi-aph  52  about 
liighor  education,  I do  not  kiio4  whether  fou  have 

anything  further  to  say  ?-The  arrangements  in  East 

Suffolk  aie  satisfactory,  as  far  as  the  powers  are  con- 
ceined.  I can  furnish  the  Commission  with  a copy 
of  the  agreement.  P'' 

voIiYav'  53,  in  which 

jou  sn\  . The  rural  majority  dominates  the  County 
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Edueation  Committee  as  it  does  the  County  Council. 

I thmk  that  is  only  repetition  of  what  yo.u  said 
before? — Yes. 

18,84,2.  Then  in  paragraph  54  you  say  that 
“ Lowestoft  has  been  more  fortunate  in  these 
respects  than  most  Boroughs  That  is  so  ; we  have 
come  to  an  amicable  agreement  on  the  question. 

18.843.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : When  did  you  come  to 

an  amicable  agreement?— The  first  agi-eement  we 
made  was  in  1907.  It  took  us  a long  time.  In  the 
meantime  we  were  carrying  on  higher  education  by 
means  of  a penny  rate,  and  when  we  were  unable  to 
do  that,  the  County  Council  and  ourselves  came  to  an 
agreement,  under  which  the  County  Council  repaid 
to  the  Borough  the  amount  raised  by  the  higher 
education  rate  of  the  County.  That  was  our  agree- 
ment in  1907.  Then  two  or  three  years  ago  that 
had  to  be  revised  on  account  of  some  change  in 
the  inethod  of  paying  grants  by  the^  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. We  were  carrying  on  technical  instruction, 
you  know,  before  1902.  ^ ^ 

18.844.  Is  the  arrangement  working  satisfactorily? 

— Yes,  quite  pleasantly. 

18,846.  (Ghairman) : Then  we  get  to  paragraph  57, 
and  then  we  come  to  the  continuation  schools  in  para- 
graph 58.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add  to 
.^liht? — That  is  a very  anomalous  state  of  things. 

18.846.  (Sir  Byland  Adlcins)  : I see  from  para- 

graph 56  that  under  your  agreement  with  the  County 
Council  they  only  appointed  six  members  out  of  18? 
— Til  at  is  so. 

18.847.  So  that  you  have  the  additional  pleasure 
of  having  a large  working  majority  for  the  Borough? 
—That  is  so ; that  is  a matter  of  agreement 
between  us.  I remind  you  that  it  is  an  agreement 
for  the  education  of  Borough  children.  Country 
children  may  avail  themselves  of  it,  but  of  course 
they  only  do  so  when  that  is  to  theii  advantage. 

18.848. '  And  with  regard  to  continuation  schools, 
you  ’have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  some  working 
arrangement  would  not  be  entered  into  with  regard 
to  them,  as  long  as  there  is  a good  personal  feeling? 

18.849.  And,  of  course,  your  secondary  schools  in 
Lowestoft  are  open  to  pupils  from  any  part  of  the 
County  who  can  get  to  them,  in  practice?— Yes,  that 
is  part  of  our  arrangement. 

(Cliairnian)  : Then  we  come  to  paragraph  59? 

18.850.  (Sir  Byland  Adldns) : On  paragraph  59, 

you  ’would  realise  that  there  may  be  an  occasion  for 
spending  money  on  education  in  some  parish  which 
is  not  nearly  large  enough  to  undertake  all  the 
responsibility  of  educational  autonomy  ?— Yes,  it 
may  be. 

18.851.  Power  may  be  badly  used,  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  power  being  there  in 
order  to  deal  wdth  cases  in  wliich  it  is  necessary? 
Yes.  I only  mention  that  because  of  the  conflici 
between  rural  and  urban  interests.  Paragraph  59 
does  show  that  the  majority  of  the  County  Council 
can  act  oppressively  when  they  have  a mind  to. 

18.852.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : But  surely  the 

power  is  qualified  by  the  words  of  the  statute  pio- 
viding  that  the  parish  must  be  “served  by_  the 
Bcliool  or  college”? — But  it  depends  on  the  opinion 
of  the  County  Council,  and  there  is  no  appeal  against 
that  opinion. 

18,863.  (Sir  Byland  Adlcins) : But  the  Comity 

Council  includes  one  person,  at  any  rate,  represent- 
ing that  area,  and  there  would  be  no  object  in  put- 
ting a charge  on  the  parish,  unless  the  County 
Council  thought  it  necessary  to  put  it  on  the  parish 
— I mean,  no  one  wants  to  make  enemies? — Quite. 

(Chairman)  : Then  we  come  to  paragraph  60,  on 
the  County  Rate  Basis. 


(c)  The  County  Rate  Basis. 

60.  When  Sir  Edward  Hamilton,  Lord  Farrer,  Mr. 
Goschen,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr,  Chamberlain,  Mi’.  Glad- 
stone, and  others  protested  tliat  the  measures  of 


1888  were  a transfer  of  the  hereditary  burdens  on 
land  from  the  shoulders  of  wealthy  landowners  to 
the  shoulders  of  industry  in  the  towns,  these 
spealiers  had  in  mind  only  the  new  grants  from  the 
National  Exchequer  that  were  being  made  over  to 
the  new  Authority.  It  was  seen  clearly  enough  that 
the  revenue  out  of  which  these  grants  ivere  to  be 
paid  would  in  the  main  be  derived  from  the  towns, 
and  that  the  national  contributions  to  local  expenses 
would  bo  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  rural 
majority.  But  it  was  not  foreseen  even  by  these 
great  financial  experts  that,  besides  the  Exchequer 
grants,  a still  more  powerful  instrument  of  oppres- 
sion was  being  put  into  the  hands  of  the  same  rural 
majority  by  their  unlimited  powers  of  rating.  It  is 
most  probably  not  too  much  to  add  that  even  yet 
that  fact  is  not  understood  outside  the  towns  where 
the  pinch  and  humiliation  are  felt. 

61.  The  basis  of  assessment  on  which  rates  are 
levied  upon  each  parish  in  the  County,  both  urban 
land  rural,  is  fixed  by  the  rural  majority.  Against 
their  decision  there  is  however  an  appeal — in  this 
case  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.^  The  appeal 
is  .altogether  illusory.  In  Quarter  Sessions  as  in  the 
County  Council  the  same  rural  influence  predominates 

the  procedure  on  appeal  is  involved  and  intricate 

and  its  cost  is  prohibitory.  It  may  involve  an  ex- 
pert valuation  of  every  parish  in  the  County. 

County  Bates  Act,  1852. 

62.  The  levying  of  the  County. rate  is  governed  by 

the  County  Rates  Act,  1852,  and  sections  3,  68,  and 
94  of  'the  Local  Government  Act,  1888.  The 
County  Rate  Basis  Committee  of  the  County 
Council  fixes  the  basis  for  the  purpose  of 

determining  the  contribution  of  each  paiish  foi 
County  piirpioscs.  “ The  full  and  fair  annual  value 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  basis  means  ‘‘  the 
net  annual  value  of  any  property  as  the  same  is  or 
may  bo  required  by  law  to  be  estimated  for  the  pui- 
pose  of  assessing  the  rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.” 
But  the  Committee  is  under  no  obligation  to  adopt 
the  Poor  Law  valuation  as  the  standard  for  the 
County  rate.  It  may  call  for  returns  of  parochial 
valuations,  for  the  valuations  of  the  Oonimissioners  of 
Taxes,  for  the  production  of  any  documents  relating 
to  the  value  of  any  property,  and  may  summon  and 
examine  any  person  and  may  fix  its  own  standard. 

63.  The  Committee,  instead  of  adopting  the  Pool 
Rate  valuation,  may,  and  in  many  Counties  docs, 
take  llie  valuation  of  the  Income  'lax  Comnii.s.sioncrs, 
which  is  generally  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
Guardians,  and  for  several  reasons  is  much  leas 
favourable  to  the  town  than  it  is  to  the  country 
ratepayer. 

Tjuncashire  Commission . 

64.  In  1906,  a Special  Commis.sion  appointed  by 
the  Lancashire  County  Council  reported  on  this 
subject,  with  regard  to  certain  properties  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  owner,  that  “ for  these  the  Income  Tax 
iSchedule  A)  assessments  are  of  no  assistance  what- 
ever, because  in  most  of  these  properties  the  Sui-vcyors 
of  Taxes  are  quite  indifferent  to  the  apportionment 
between  the  assessment  for  Schedule  A and  Schedule 
D.”  The  reason  for  this  is  in  the  fact  that  where  a 
company  or  individual  pays  tax  under  Schedule  1) 
for  profits  earned  it  matters  little  what  amount 
appears  in  Schedule  A,  so  long  as  it  does  not  exceed 
the  amount  in  Schedule  D.  There  are  many  instances 
of  this  kind  in  Lowestoft. 

65.  The  same  Lanca-shire  Commission  also  reported 
that  a further  objection  to  Schedule  A is  “ because 
owners  of  houses  whose  total  incomes  do  not  exceed 
£160  a year  do  not  Lake  the  trouble  to  appeal  against 
the  assessments  of  their  property,  instances  of  thi.s 
kind  are  vei'y  numerous,  especially  in  towns.” 

East  Sufjalh. 

66.  In  March  of  the  present  year,  the  East  Suffolk 
County  Council  proposed  on  the  recoinineiidation  of 
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its  Finance  Committee  to  prepare  a new  County  Rato 
Basis,  and  for  that  purpose  to  take  Schedule  A 
(Income  Tax)  Grose  Aseessments,  deducting  there- 
irom  flue  per  cent,  for  land  and  fifteen  per  cent, 
for  buildings. 

This  will  operate  against  the  towns  still  more  preju- 
dicially now  than  in  pre-war  times  for  the  following, 
among  other  reasons. 

In  towns  rents  have  been  raised  under  the  Rent 
Restriction  Acts  by  forty  per  cent.,  hut  in  the  country, 
where  the  majority  of  cottages  and  buildings  belong 
to  some  large  estate,^  and  the  farm  workers  receive 
only  25s.  per  week  in  wages,  a nominal  sum  is  charged 
for^  rent,  and  there  has  been  practically  no  re- 
vision of  rents  and  consequently  no  revisilon  of 
Schedule  A assessments.  If  any  revision  has  taken 
place  it  is  for  the  most  part  in  a downward  direc- 
tion, owing  to  the  grave  depression  in  the  agricul- 
tural industry  and  the  falling  demand  for  large 
country  establishments. 

The  forty  per  cent,  increase  permitted  under  the 
Rent  Restriction  Act  was  made  up  in  two  parte, 
namely  26  per  cent,  on  account  of  the  additionai 

cost  of  repairs,  land  15  per  cent,  to  assist  the  owner 

that  is  to  say  the  actual  increase  in  rent  was  16  per 
cent.  only. 

The  County  proposal  to  take  Schedule  A Aese.ss- 
ment  brings  into  account  the  full  40  per  cent,  allowed 
under  the  Rent  Restriction  Acts  and  allows  there- 
from a reduction  of  15  per  cent.  only. 


18,854.  {ChairmtMv) ; In  paragraph  60  you  say  that 
the  majority  of  the  County  Council  have  unlimited 
powers  as  to  rating.  But  the  rating  powers 
^Pply  ho  the  rural  as  well  as  the  urban  population; 
so  that  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the 
gandei  ? Yes.  In  all  these  respects,  with  regard  to 
the  rate,  the  settlement  of  the  basis  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  County  Council. 

18,865.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Assessment  Coni- 
mittee,  primarily  ?■ — On  the  County  rate  basis,  no. 
rhe  County  Council  settle  their  own  basis,  and  may 
iii  doing  that,  as  I am  informed  they  do,  favour’  rural 
areas  at  the  expense  of  urban. 

(Ghairman) : That  is  the  case  in  East  Suffolk? 

18,8o6.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Do  you  really  mean 
that? — Yes,  I am  told  it  is  so. 

18.857.  I do  not  like  this  tone  of  attack  on  our 
system,  of  government.  Surely  the  County  Rate  Basis 
Committee,  sitting  in  a quasi-judicial  capacity,  do 
not  distinguish  between  one  parish  and  another  in 
the  application  of  a general  principle? — I am  told 
it  IS  so. 

18.858.  (Lord  Strachie) : How  do  they  do  it.P— WeU, 
the  County  Council  may  take  the  Poor  Law  assess- 
ment, or  they  may  take  the  income  tax  assessment — 
the  income  tax  assessment,  as  I state  here,  is  un- 
favourable to  urban  areas,  and  favours  rural  areas. 

I am  not  an  expert  in  rating  or  in  figures,  but  that 
IS  my  information,  and  that  is  the  information  I give 
to  the  Commission. 

18.859.  Do  you  mean  that  the  County  Committee 
have  a separate  valuation  for  one  parish,  and 
a different  valuation  for  another  parish;'  that, 
for  instance,  in  one  parish  they  would  take  Schedule 
A and  in  another  parish  the  poor  rate  assessment? — 
Ihoy  can  do  that. 

18.860.  Do  they  ever  do  that,  hecaiise  it  seems  very 
strange?— I do  not  know  that  they  would.  If  they 
take  the  income  tax  assessment,  that  operates,  as  I 
say,  unfavourably  towards  the  urban  areas. 

18.861.  Why? — Have  not  I said  why  here  in  mv 
evidence— I think  I have? 

18.862.  (Chairman) : Is  not  the  converse  that  the 
Assessment  Committee’s  valuation  is  unfavourable  to 
the  others?- 1 do  not  think  so.  The  Poor  Law 
assessment  depends  on  your  Assessment  Committee. 

n paiagiaph  66  I have  stated  some  reasons  why  the 
income  tax  assessment  operates  nnfavoiirablv  toward.s 
the  towns. 

18.863.  (Lord  Strachie) : How  would  the  County 
rate  assessment  be  more  favourable  to  the  urban 


areas,  if  the  County  Council  take  Schedule  A ? — You 
have  it  stated  in  paragraph  66  of  my  memorandum. 

18,864.  I do  not  see  what  difference  there  can  be. 
Are  you  not  aware  that  very  often  the  reason  why 
the  County  Rate  Basis  Committee  ignore  the  poor 
rate  assessment  and  take  Schedule  A is  because  some 
Boards  of  Guardians  assess  agricultural  land  at  only 
two-thirds  of  the  rent?  Is  not  that  the  reason  why 
the  County  Rate  Basis  Committee  prefer  Schedule  A, 
so  as  to  make  it  equally  fair  all  round? — That  I am 
unable  to  say. 

18,8.65.  I think  there  the  Committee  is  not  doing 
injustice,  but  doing  justice  to  the  urban  people? — I 
do  not  quite  follow  that? 

18.866.  But  are  not  you  aware  that  in  certain 
Counties  ^ the  Assessment  Committee  and  the  Board 
of  Guardians  rate  agricultural  land  at  only  two-thirds 
of  the  rent? — I understand  so. 

18.867.  Then  does  it  not  show  that  the  County  Rate 
Basis  Committee  is  very  fair  in  taking  Schedule  A, 
because  in  that  case  those  parishes  which  have  the 
low  assessment  have  to  pay  on  the  full  assessment 
under  Schedule  A — therefore  they  are  doing  full 
justice  to  the  urban  ratepayer? — ^Yes,  but  Schedule  A 
does  not  matter,  as  far  as  the  rural  areas  are 
concerned. 

18.868.  Surely  if  the  poor  rate  assessment  is  only 
on  two-thirds  of  the  rent,  and  Schedule  A is  on  the 
full  rent,  as  we  all  know,  it  does  matter? — ^Bht  in 
country  districts  cottages  are  let  at  nominal  rents; 
for  the  most  part  they  are  occupied  by  farm  labourers 
who  get  their  houses  as  part  of  their  wages,  and  the 
rent  of  the  cottage  is  practically  nominal ; so  that  you 
do  not  get  a safe  guide  in  the  income  tax  assessment. 

18.869.  But  is  it  not  a much  better  assessment  than 
the  poor  rate  assessment,  where  in  certain  areas  the 
agricultural  land  is  favoured  by  a very  low  assess- 
ment; therefore  the  County  rate  basis  is  doing 
greater  justice  to  the  urban  ratepayer? — That  would 
be  SO',  if  the  full  rent  is  pa.id  for  the  property. 

18.870.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) ; But  the  County  rate 
basis  only  deals  with  parish  totals? — Yes,  it  does,  only 
the  individual  assessments  go  to  make  up  the  total. 

18.871.  But  is  it  not  a fact  that  in  a good  many 
of  the  rural  districts  the  poor  rate  assessments  have 
been  neglected,  and  left  at  an  old  figure  for  a good 
many  years  in  succession? — ^Yes. 

18.872.  And  iSchedule  A has  to  be  pretty  often 
revised,  and  was  it  not  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
County  Rate  Basis  Committee  to  get  a total  that 
was  a more  likely  up  to  date  figure,  and  probably  a 
higher  figure,  than  the  old  assessment  on  out  of  date 
figures? — do  not  know. 

18.873.  Might  I put  this  to  you : have  you  read 
the  evidence  given  before  'Sir  John  Kempe’s  Com- 
mittee on  this  point? — No. 

18.874.  It  would  be  interesting  if  you  did,  because 

you  wmuld  find  out  the  reason  for  taking  Schedule 
A?_But  in  Lancashire  the  County  Council  has  come 
to  the  same  conclusion . 

18.875.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins):  I want  to  ask  two 
questions,  one_  ivith  regard  to  your  suggestion— do 
jmu  say  that  in  Quarter  Sessions  rural  opinion  im- 
properly predominates  in  decisions  on  appeals?— I 
only  suggest  that  Quarter  Sessions  consists  of 
human  beings. 

18.876.  I am  with  you,  but  is  it  not  the  fact  that 
Quarter  Sessions  nearly  always  have  a special  panel 
of  members  to  deal  with  rating  appeals,  on  which 
the  local  counsel  or  judge  is  asked  to  sit,  and  on 
which  members  of  Quarter  Sessions  with  legal  ex- 
perience are  asked  to  sit ; and  would  you  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  that  practice  is  pretty  general 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  you  do  not  get 
rating  appeals  tried  by  a miscellaneous  company  of 
agriculturists?— That  is  a practice  I do  not  know 
anything  about,  but  I remember  some  years  ao-o  it 
was  contemplated  by  the  Lowestoft  Town  Council  to 
appeal  against  the  County  rate  basis— they  con- 
sulted counsel  on  the  subject,  and  under  counsel’s 
advice  the  Town  Council  did  not  proceed  wdth  its 
appeal,  pretty  much  on  the  grounds  I have  set  out 
here. 
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(Sir  Bylamd  Adhms)  : On  the  ground  that  they 
could  not  trust  the  tribunal  .P 

18, '877.  (Sir  Wedter  Nicholas) : There  is  one  obvious 
defect,  which  may  come  under  consideration  during 
the  second  part  of  our  inquiry,  that  the  Clerk  of  the 
lOounty  Rate  Basis  Committee  can  be  present  at 
Quarter  Sessions  as  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace?  Quite. 

18,878.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : On  the  whole  point 
here,  you  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  the  question 
of  valuation  and  rating  has  for  some  time  been 
under  the  closest  attention  of  successive  Govern- 
ments and  the  Minister  of  Health? — ^Yes. 

18,870.  And  are  you  aware  that  the  Local  Authori- 
ties, County,  County  Borough,  and  Borough  Councils 
have  been  consulted  at  very  early  stages  ? — ^Yes. 

18.880.  And  that  there  is  practical  unanimity 
between  the  representatives  of  County  Councils  and 
the  representatives  of  County  Boroughs,  and  that 
while  there  is  a slight  divergence  of  view  on  the 
part  of  the  National  Co'nference  of  Assessment  Com- 
mittees, there  is  no  such  organic  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  matter  as  would  prevent  perma- 
nently a new'  Valuation  and  Bating  Bill  being  intro- 
duced to  harmonise  these  things? — Yes.  I know 
w'hat  is  contemplated,  but  I am  dealing  here  w'ifch 
things  as  they  are. 

18.881.  I quite  agree,  but  I am  sure  you  will  see  the 
relevance  of  my  question,  that  this  is  a matter  sus- 
ceptible of  permanent  adjustment  by  means  of  the 
new  Valuation  Bill? — I hope  the  whole  thing  is 
capable  of  permanent  adjustment. 

18.882.  I mean  the  whole  thing  is  in  process  of 
settlement  ? — Yes . 

(Chairman)  : Then  shall  we  pass  to  para- 

graph 64,  on  the  Lancashire  Commission?  Is  that  a 
special  case,  and  have  you  anything  to  add  to  it? 

18.883.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Was  this  in  respect  of 
taking  Schedule  A as  the  basis  for  the  County  rate, 
or  basis  of  assessment? — It  was  a case  of  the  County 
rate  basis. 

18.884.  (Chairman)  : Then  I think  on  paragraph 
66  you  have  answered  Sir  Ryland? — Yes. 

18.885.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  say  “ In  towns, 
rents  have  been  raised  under  the  Rent  Restriction 
Acts  by  forty  per  cent.”  But  that  only  applies  to  a 
certain  kind  of  property,  of  course? — Quito. 

18.886.  And  small  property? — Quite. 


V— THE  DISPUTE  AS  TO  BOUNDARIES  AND 
FINANCIAL  ADJUSTMENT. 

67.  If  Sir  Edward  Hamilton’s  story  of  the  events 
that  led  up  to  the  Act  of  1888,  the  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  relations  I have  shewn  to  exist  between 
County  Councils  and  Non-County  Boroughs,  leave 
any  manner  of  doubt  that  the  w’hole  system  of 
County  government  is  founded  in  insincerity  and 
disregard  of  principle  and  in  injustice  to  the  towns, 
every  possible  uncertainty  is  set  at  rest  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  relations  between  County  Coun- 
cils and  County  Boroughs  that  have  given  rise  to  the 
present  inquiry.  The  partial  inquiries  that  have 
been  held  hitherto— particularly  the  inquiry  into 
Financial  Adjustment  in  1911— have  shewn  beyond 
dispute  that  the  profit  the  country  makes  from  tlic 
towns,  especially  the  small  towns,  is  at  the  bottom  ol 
much  of  the  present  confusion  in  local  government. 

The  Gaterhum  and  West  Hartlepool  Decisions. 

68.  To  include  compensation  for  loss  of  profitable 
area  as  part  of  the  financial  adjustment  on  an  altera- 
tion of  boundaries  is  un-English  and  undemocratic. 
If  that  w'ere  not  perfectly  obvious  there  can  be 
no  higher  authority  for  it  than  the  judgments  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Caterham  and  Werst 
Hartlepool  cases,  and  its  express  admission  by  the 
County  Councils  thenn-elvas  in  the  inquiry  in  1911. 
In  England  it  was  unknmvn  until  it  was  created — or 
said  to  be  created — by  the  -4ct  of  1888. 


In  the  Caterham  case  Lord  Halsbury  said : 

“ I think  the  word  ‘ adjustment  ’ as  dis- 
tinguished. from  ‘ compensation  ’ means  a div'i- 
sion  of  existing  assets,  while  ‘ compensation  ’ 
would  rightly  be  interpreted  to  mean  the  loss 
of  some  right  to  get  income  by  rating  or  of  some 
area  "which  would  furnish  the  right  to  got  in- 
come. But  it  seems  to  me  quite  contrary  "to 
principle  in  the  case  of  an  alteration  of  bouii- 
daries  applicable  "to  a Municipal  body  which  is 
to  be  for  the  future  self-sufficing  to  make  the 
adjustment  of  its  property  and  income,  debts, 
and  liabilities  a subject  of  compensating  arrange- 
ments. Of  course  if  the  Legislature  has  done 
so  it  must  be  acquiesced  in,  but  I entirely 
dissent  from  the  idea  of  presuming  that  this  has 
been  done  without  express  words.” 

Lord  Davey  said;  — 

“ Section  62  says  nothing  about  compensation 
for  apprehended  loss  of  profit  or  injury  . . . The 
very  object  of  the  scheme  which  has  been  made 
under  section  57  of  the  Act  is  to  enable  the  pre- 
sent aippellants  to  rate  their  own  district  and 
expend  the  rate  so  raised  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  their  own  district  . . . That  the  ra'tos  derived 
from  the  severed  district  will  be  lost  to  the  dis- 
trict from  which  it  is  severed  is  the  inevitable 
consequence  and  intention  of  putting  the  Act  into 
force  . . . The  respondents  have  no  vested 
interest  in  the  profit  derived  from  the  Ga"terham 
highway  nates  after  severance,  and  there  is  no 
abstracti  right  of  either  of  the  parties-  to  be  com- 
pensated by  the  other  for  any  future  financial 
detriment.” 

In  the  West  Hartlepool  case  Lord  Atkinson  said ; ■ — 

“ The  practical  result  of  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  that  in  effect  the  Borough  would  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  the  County  rate,  after  the 
services  in  respect  of  which  the  contribution  was 
supposed  to  be  made  bad  ceased.  The  whole 
scheme  of  the  statute,  however,  is  that  where  ad- 
miindstrative  urban  areas,  "wlhether  County 
Borouglis  or  not,  are  created,  they  shall  have 
power  to  tax  themselves  to  the  extent  necessaiy 
to  carry  out  the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  and 
shall  not  bo  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  cost 
of  the  services  rendered  outside  their  respective 
areas,  by  which  they  -are  not  directly 
benefited  ...  On  what  equitable  principle,  there- 
fore, is  the  compensation  to  bo  fixed?  Is  it  to 
be  fixed  axxxirding  to  the  money  value  of  the  loss 
or  the  moral  quality  of  the  burden?  If  the 
former,  the  higher  the  amount  of  the  contribution 
the  larger  the  compensation.  If  the  latter,  the 
higher  the  amount  of  the  contribution  the  more 
oppressive  and  unfair  the  burden,  and  the  less  the 
justification  for  its  continuance  for  any  time  or 
in  any  shape.” 

Referring  to  the  word  “adjustment,”  Lord  Atkin- 
son said  : — 

“ I think  that  word  is  inapplicable  to  the  a.scer- 
tainment  of  compensation  based  on  no  known 
principle  and  measured  by  no  known  rule.” 

69.  The  contributions  West  Hartlepool  had  made 
as  a Non-County  Borough  to  the  cost  of  services  out- 
side the  Borough  by  which  it  wa.s  not  directly 
benefited  was  the  exact  measure  of  the  burden  thrown 
upon  the  Borough  by  the  Act  of  1888,  and  of  fhe  profit 
lost  by  the  County  for  which  it  was  contended  that 
compensation  had  to  be  paid  by  the  Borough  to  the 
County. 

70.  No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  answer  these 
judgments,  and,  as  I submit,  they  are  unanswerable. 
They  are  as  applicable  to  the  present  disputes  between 
■County  Councils  and  County  Boi’oughs  as  the3’  w'Cre 
to  the  disputes  between  Caterham  and  Godstone  ami 
between  West  Hartlepool  and  Durham  County 
Council. 
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The  Devonshire  Committee. 

71,  In  the  inquiry  by  the  Joint  Parliamentary 
Committee  that  followed  these  judgments  the  claim 
to  compensation  for  loss  of  rateable  area  or  for  loss 
of  profit  was  actually  abandoned  by  the  County  Coun- 
cils themselves.  Mr.  FitzGerald,  who  appeared  as 
counsel  for  the  County  Councils  Assooiation,  said 
(page  '238  of  the  Committee’s  Minutes  of  Evidence) : — 
“It  is  not  compensation  for  loss  of  rateable 
value;  it  is  not  comiiensation  for  loss  of  profit. 
It  is  compensation  for  the  increased  burden  re- 
sulting from  the  severance.” 

Further  on,  he  said  : — 

‘ You  get  down  to  this;  that  this  is  really  a 
question  between  the  Boroughs, on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Counties  on  the  other.  TheBoi'ouglis  sav  : 

‘ If,  by  reason  of  the  severance,  you,  the  Coun- 
ties, have  to  bear  an  increased  burden,  we  are 
very  sorry  for  you;  but  you  have  got  to  bear  it.’ 
The  Counties,  on  the  other  side,  say ; ‘ If,  by 
reason  of  severance,  an  increased  burden  is  thrown 
upon  us,  you  ought  to  make  us  comipensation’  ’ ’ . 

72.  But  although  it  is  un-English  and  un- 
democratic, compensation  for  loss  of  rateable 
area  and  for  loss  of  profit  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  present  system  of  County  government.  No 
one  saw  more  clearly  than  the  late  Sir 
Haicourt  Clare  that  without  it  local  govei’iiment 
as  it  was  intended  to  be  set  up  by  the  Act  of  1888 
would  cease  to  exist.  In  such  compensation,  as  I 
have  shown,  the  principle  that  there  shall  be  no  taxa- 
tion without  representation  was  disregarded.  No  de- 
scription of  the  present  County  system  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  the  following  passage  from 
Lecky  on  Democracy  : — 

The  indissoluble  connection  between  taxation 
and  representation  was  the  very  mainspring  of 
English  conceptions  of  freedom.  That  no  man 
should^  be  taxed  except  by  his  own  consent  was 
the  principle  which  was  the  root  of  the  American 
Revolution.^  It  was  the  chief  cause  of  all  ex- 
tensions of  representative  government.  No 
danger  in  representative  government  was  deemed 
greater  than  that  it  should  degenerate  into  a 
system  of  veiled  confiscation — one  class  voting  the 
taxes  which  another  class  was  compelled  to  pay.” 

73,  No  doubt  it  is  essential  to  such  a system,  when 

boundai  ies  change,  that  compensation  should  be  given 
for  loss  of  a profitable  area.  And  the  climax  of 
insincerity  and  disregard  of  principle  was  reached 
m the  juggle  of  words  by  which  compensation  for 
loss  of  profit,  although  abandoned  under  the  Act  of 
1886,  was  made  to  reappear  in  the  Adjustments  Act 
of  1913.  It  is  not  compensation  for  J'Ws  of  profit--, 
it  is  compensation  for  added  burden.  Obviously 
“ loss  of  profit  ” is  “ added  burden  ” under  any 
circumstances.  The  Education  Act  of  1902  added  a 
burden  of  £4,000  a year  to  the  ratepayers  of  Buxton. 
No  compensation  was  paid  to  them  for  that.  What 
was  burden  to  Buxton  was  profit  to  the  country 
ratepayers  of  Derbyshire.  When  the  profit  ceased 
the  loss  of  it  became  a burden  to  the  country  rate- 
payers, and  under  the  Act  of  1913  the  town  rate- 
payers are  to  pay  a very  large  capital  sum  as  com- 
pensation for  that  burden.  * 

74.  Every  word  in  the  judgments'  given  in  the 
House  of  Lords  from  which  I have  quoted  is  as  ap- 
p-opriate  in  condemnation  of  compensation  given 
by  the  Act  of  1913  as  of  compensation  given  by  the 
Derby  Commission. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  contrary  to  principle 
in  the  case  of  an  alteration  of  boundaries 
to  make  the  ladjustment  of  its  property  and 
income,  debts,  and  liabilities  a subject  of  com- 
pensating arrangements.” 

Salshury. 

“ There  is  no  abstract  right  of  either  of  the 
parties  to  be  compensated  by  the  other  for  any 
future  financial  detriment.” 

Daveij. 


“ When  administrative  urban  areas,  whether 
County  Boroughs  or  not,  are  created  they  . . 
shall  not  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the 
cost  of  the  services  rendered  outside  their  respec- 
tive areas  by  which  they  are  not  directly 
benefited.” 

Atkinson. 

“ I think  that  woid.  ” (adjustment)  “ is  in- 
applicable to  the  'ascertainment  of  compensation 
based  on  no  known  principle  and  measured  by 
no  known  rule.” 

Atkinson. 

75.  In  paragraph  4 of  the  preliminary  memoran- 
dum of  the  County  Councils  Association  complaint  is 
made  that  section  64  of  the  Act  of  1888  has  been  used 
“ to  sanction  an  extension  of  the  County  Borough 
system  ...  so  far-reaching  as  to  out  at  the  roots 
of  the  County  system.”  Our  submission  is  that  it  is 
these  _ incontestable  principles,  much  more  than  any 
conceivable  alteration  of  the  status  or  boundaries  of 
Boioughe,  that  cut  at  the  roots  of  the  whole  system 
of  Couuty  government  as  it  was  intended  to  he  set 
up  by  the  Act  of  1888.  On  these  principles  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  “ compensating 
aii  angements  ’ whether  they  are  such  as  were  made 
contrary  to  law  under  the  Act  of  1888  or  as  they  are 
expressly  provided  for  by  the  Act  of  1913. 


18,887.  (Chairman)  : On  paragraph  67,  that  is  an 
expresfiion  of  opinion,  is  it  not?— Yes,  that  is 
matter  of  opinion. 

paragraph,  as  to  tlie  West 
Hartlepool  decision,  I think  we  have  discussed  these 
matters  ?— I do  not  think  I have. 

_ 18,889.  But  it  has  been  discussed  in  the  evidence 
given  us.  Then  in  paragraph  71  we  get  to  the  Devon- 
shire Committee  .P — Yes.  ■ 

Hiere  any  question  on  paragraphs 

t Jt)  tdj  or  <4 . 

18,890.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : With  regard  to  para- 
graph 73,  the  Education  Act  of  1902  added  a burden 
to  the  whole  country;  it  was  not  an  Act  directed 
merely  against  Buxton .?-.No,  but  I have  already 
given  Buxton  as  an  illustration,  and  I am  using  it 
agfiin  to  illustrate  what  I say  here. 

18  891.  But  when  you  describe  the  Act  as  laying  a 
burden  of  £4,000  a year  upon  Buxton,  surely  that 
IS  not  quite  the  way  to  put  it?  Was  there  a school 
in  Buxton  before  1902? — I do  not  know. 

18.892.  So  that  you  do  not  know  whether  there 

was  any  rate  in  aid  of  education  before  1902? I do 

not  know. 

18.893.  So  that,  if  not,  what  was  added  to  their 
rate  was  the  cost  of  educating  their  own  children  plus' 
this  £4,000  a year,  was  dt  not? — That  is  so,  but  it 
added  a County  burden. 

18.894.  But  it  added  a burden  to  every  Authority 
in  the  country.? — Yes. 

18.895.  When  an  Act  is  passed  imposing  a new 
service  on  the  whole  country,  and  conferring  rating 
powers  for  it,  it  necessarily  follows,  does  it  not,  that 
some  towns  pay  more  for  the  service  than  it  costs 
them,  and  other  places  pay  less,  if  you  separate 
them?— Yes,  but  in  that  paragraph  I am  dealing 
with  the  identity  of  the  added  burden  under  the  Act, 
of  1913  with  the  profit  made  previously  to  that  date, 
and  I am  using  Buxton  as  an  illustration  of  that 
added  burden.  Of  course,  if  I had  dealt  in  that 
paragraph  with  the  burden  thrown  upon  Buxton  by 
the  Act  of  1902,  I should  have  given  the  full  amount 
that  was  put  uj)on  Buxton ; that  is  to  say,  the  cost  of 
educating  their  own  children  in  addition  to  what 
they  had  to  paj'  for  tlie  education  of  the  country 
children ; but  'here  I have  only  used  the  amount  that 
was  added  to  them  for  education  for  which  they  had 
no  return  in  service. 

18.896.  But  what  I put  to  5^nu,  for  what  it  is 
worth,  is  this.  When  the  .administration  of  institu- 
tional treatment  of  tuberculosis  was  entrusted  to 
County  Councils,  exactly  the  same  thing  happened  ? 

— You  mean  that  it  was  an  added  burden  ? 
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18.897.  It  was  an  added  oliarge  imposed  on  the 
Comity  of  Derby,  and  in  so  far  as  Buxton  was  a con- 
stituent element  of  the  County  of  Derby,  it  prob- 
ably had  to  pay  for  more  than  it  got  ? — I do  not  know 
what  the  effect  was.  I do  not  know  that  it  does. 
My  impression  is,  dealing  with  tuberculosis,  that  it 
was  one  of  those  things  in  which  there  was  no  profit 
or  loss  on  the  part  of  country  or  town. 

18.898.  But  surely  there  must  be  some  areas  under 
tuberculosis  administration  wMch  pay  more  than 
they  get  back? — I think  soj  it  is  almost  certain  to 
happen. 

18.899.  And  the  same  with  every  County  service? 
— More  or  less.  There  are  certain  services — and 
tuberculosis  is  one  of  them — in  which  the  ratepayer’s 
contribution  is  in  the  nature  of  an  insurance 
premium.  Many  people  who  pay  rates  receive  no 
direct  benefit  from  these  services  at  all.  The  service 
is  provided  and  is  available  when  the  need  for  it 
arises.  In  such  services  there  is  no  inducement  to 
profit-making  such  as  may  operate  in  services  like 
roads  and  education,  and  any  difference  in  burden 
as  between  one  area  and  another  is  comparatively 
unimportant. 

18.900.  Then  it  is  a question  of  the  degree  of 
burden  which  a place  can  bear  without  crying  out  ? — 
Certainly. 

18.901.  And  when  you  have  a new  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment imposing  a new  service  and  imposing  new  rates 
continually,  this  always  occurs? — More  or  less,  but  the 
Act  of  1888  differs  in  this  respect,  that  it  has  joined 
town  and  country  in  a system  of  government  without 
making  provision  for  a proper  system  of  equalisation 
of  their  burden. 

18.902.  And  under  the  old  system  of  Quarter 
Sessions  the  same  thing  occurred? — Of  course  it  did, 
but  one  would  hardly  take  the  old  Quarter  Sessions 
system  as  a model  of  local  government. 

18  903.  And  I am  suggesting  that  it  was  not  a new 
thing  which  occurred ; and  it  is  a question  of  degree  ? 
— ^Tt  is,  and  it  is  a question  of  whether  the  thing  is 
tolerable  now  or  not. 

18.904.  As  I say,  it  is  a question  of  the  amount  of 
burden  you  can  carry  without  oiying  out? — Yes. 

18.905.  (Chairman) : Then  shall  we  pass  to 

paragraph  74 — those  are  statements  of  fact,  are  they 
not? — That  is  pointing  out  that  the  compensation  for 
the  added  burden  under  the  Act  of  1913  is-  precisely 
the  same  thing  as  compensation  under  the  Act  -of  1888 
for  loss  of  profit,  and  pointing  out  that  that  was 
oibtained  by  the  County  Councils  as  a result  of  the 
inquiry  of  1911. 

(Chairman):  Then  I pass  to  paragraph  75,  and 
then  paragraph  76. 


VI.— THE  REMEDY. 

76.  It  is  understood  that  the  Commission  intend  at 
this  stage  to  deal  only  with  the  first  jiart  of  the  term.s 
of  reference  and  to  consider  afterwards  the  relations 
between  the  different  grades  of  Local  Authorities.  As 
representing  Boroughs,  and  particularly  Non-County 
Boroughs,  I have  in  these  notes  dealt  with  the  subject 
of  local  government  generally,  because  the  view  I 
have  endeavoured  to  put  before  the  Commission  is 
inseparable  from  the  case  we  have  to  submit  in  rela- 
tion to  both  parts  of  the  inquiiy.  But  in  this  section 
I propose  to  limit  my  evidence  to  the  part  of  the 
terms  of  reference  which  relates  to  the  extension  and 
creation  of  County  Boroughs  and  the  effect  of  such 
extension  and  creation  upon  local  administration 
generally,  reserving  to  a later  date,  if  I may  be 
permitted  to  do  so,  the  evidence  I have  to  submit 
upon  the  relations  between  the  administering 
Authorities. 

Mr.  Demi’s  Evidence. 

77.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Alderman  Dent  on  behalf 
of  the  County  Councils  Association  shows  how  little 
the  relations  between  town  and  country  under  the 
present  system  of  County  government  are  understood 


by  that  Association,  and  how  much  it  fails  to  appre- 
ciate the  scope  and  significance  of  the  present  inquiry. 
The  rciason  for  the  appointment  of  the  Roj'al  Commis- 
sion with  its  wide  terms  of  reference  was  stated  by 
Sir  Alfred  Mon-d  to  be  because  the  whole  principle  of 
the  Act  and  what  P-arliament  meant  by  it  had  been 
seriously  questioned.  There  is  no  indication  in  Mr. 
Dent’s  evidence  that  that  fact  has  been  realised  by 
his  Association.  No  attempt  is  made  to  justify  the 
principle  of  the  Act  or  what  Parliament  meant.  The 
objections  to  the  creation  and  extension  of  County 
Boroughs  are  stated — the  reasons  why  such  towns 
as  Cambridge  and  Luton  should  not  become  County 
Boroughs  at  all  are  given — as  if  the  principle  of  the 
Act  and  the  aim  that  was  accomplished  by  it  are  not 
open  to  question.  So  is  the  claim  made  that  the 
limit  of  population  entitling  a Borough  to  apply  for 
County  Borough  status  should  be  raised  from  50,000 
to  260,000. 

78.  There  is  the  same  failure  to  appreciate  the 
general  attitude  of  the  Boroughs  towards  the  rui'al 
areas  in  Counties.  To  say  now  that  “ under  the 
County  system  every  part  of  the  County  is  assured  of 
obtaining  the  services  it  needs  by  means  of  its  own 
local  administration  supplemented  by  the  wider  ser- 
vices of  the  County  Council  which  are  equally  available 
throughout  the  administrative  area  ” ; or  to  say  that 
in  desiring  the  status  of  County  Boroughs  the. towns 
are  moved  mainly  by  sentiment  is  to  ignore  the  facts 
of  history.  The  proceedings  in  Parliament  prior  t.o 
1888,  the  Parliamentary  debates  of  that  year,  the 
work  of  the  Derby  Commission,  the  attitude  of  the 
rural  majority  in  County  Councils  and  the  way  they 
have  administered  their  powers  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  speeches  by  members  of  deputations  to 
Ministers,  rhe  inquiry  into  Financial  Adjustment  in 
1911,  and  the  disputes  between  Leeds  and  Bradford 
and  the  West  Riding,  all  show  that  the  real  cause 
of  conflict  between  town  and  country  in  County 
government  is  not  sentimental  but  financial.  And,  as 
I .submit,  the  whole  conflict  between  County  Councils 
and  County  Boroughs  and  between  County  Boroughs 
and  Non-County  Borouglis  ha.s  resulted  from  tho 
unsound  financial  system  of  County  government  as  it 
was  set  up  and  was  intended  to  be  set  up  by  the  Act 
of  1888. 

79.  Mr.  Dent  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  now  the 
chief  motive  of  County  Councils  in  those  proceedings 
is  not  financial  but  for  good  administration.  If  that 
is  so,  he  will  find  the  Municipal  Boroughs  in  entire 
agreement.  The  inquiry  will  be  simplified  and  the 
Ifibours  -of  the  Commission  very  much  lightened.  ^ No 
witness  on  behalf  of  the  Municipal  Corporations, 
either  County  or  Non-County  Boroughs,  objects  to 
County  Counoils  aa  such,  or  ha.s  any  desire,  so  f-,ir  as 
I know,  to  impair  the  complete  efficiency  of  their 
administration.  Our  objection  is  to  the  continuance 
of  the  anomalies  and  inconsistencies  of  the  present 
sy.stem — to  its  want  of  principle  and  its  injustice  to 
the  towns.  Once  the.se  are  recognised  tho  Commission 
will  find  the  Municipalities  ready  to  co-operate  in 
bringing  tho  system  of  local  government  into  harmony 
with  the  constitutional  principles  that  are  the  glory 
of  our  nution-al  history. 

80.  If  County  Councils  will  allow  financial  con- 
siderations to  take  a secondary  place,  if  the  rural 
majority  will  consent  to  limit  their  functions  to  the 
legitimate  purposes  of  local  government,  if  they  are 
willing  to  surrender  their  [dc.spotic]*  jiowers  and  to 
consent  to  a willing  and  equal  partnership  between 
town  land  country,  if  they  will  eliminate  altogether 
from  local  government  t'no  national  purpose  of 
relieving  the  national  burden  on  agricultural  land, 
by  far  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  friendly 
co-operation  of  town  and  country  in  all  forms  of  local 
government  will  di.sappear,  and  the  conflict  between 
County  Councils  and  County  Boroughs  and  Boroughs 
that  desire  to  become  County  Boroughs  will  he 
reduced  mainly  to  tho  terms  of  an  academical 
discufision. 

♦ This  word  was  witlidrawn  by  the  Witness,  see  Q.  l8,!Hl-7, 
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81.  We  are  not  warranted  in  this  inquiry  in  accept- 
ing, as  an  undoubted  principle  of  local  government, 
the  contention  that  ratepayers  in  towns  must  be  com- 
pell^  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  local  services 
outside  their  areas  from  which  they  receive  no  benefit, 
or,  as  the  County  Councils  say,  that  “ the  strong  must 
help  the  weak.”  On  the  contrary,  no  such  principle 
is  known  to  English  law.  I have  shown  elsewhere 
(paragraph  89)  how  misleading  it  is  when  rateable 
value  is  taken  to  be  the  gauge  of  strength. 
Even  assuming  for  a moment  that  the  urban 
ratepayer  is  strong,  because  the  aggregate 
rateable  value  of  urban  areas  is  higher  than  that  of 
rural  areas,  it  is  repugnant  to  every  sense  of  justice 
and  fair  play  and  to  every  principle  of  liberty 'that  a 
governing  Authority  should  be  so  constituted  that 
any  one  class  is  able  to  control  its  machinery  and  use 
its  powers  for  its  own  advantage  and  to  lay  burdens 
on  any  other  class.  It  was  precisely  on  this  ground 
that  the  extension  of  the  parliamentary  franchise  to 
the  woa'king  classes  was  so  long  resisted  during  rhe 
nineteenth  century.  When  that  subject  was  being 
debated  in  I860,  Lord  Salisbury  said  “the  great 
object  of  all  constitutional  restriction  is  to  prevent 
any  majority  tyrannising  over  a minority.  No  matter 
what  the  class,  such  is  the  selfishness  of  mankind 
tyranny  is  almost  sure  to  result.”  Seven  years  later, 
in  the  “ Quarterly  Review  ” for  April,  1866,  he  wrote 
“ Taxation  ever  falls  lightly  on  the  depositaries  of 
a-bsolute  power.  The  magnates  of  Hungary,  the 
noblesse  of  France  and  many  another  privileged' class 
have  left  us  warning  that  even  to  cultivated  minds 
self  exemption  frorn  taxation  is  one  of  the  most  valued 
resuLs  of  irresponsible  power.  What  ground  have  we 
for  the  fond  belief  that  if  we  trust  the  English  work- 
ing class  with  so  perilous  a gift  they  will  be  proof 
against  a temptation  to  which  every  other  class  that 
has  been  exposed  to  it  has  succumbed  p ” 

Town  and  Gauntry  Battepayers. 

82.  My  colleagues,  the  Tmvn  Clerks  of  Leeds  and 
Luton,  show  on  statistical  grounds  how  little  weight 
is  to  be  attached  to  the  argument  that  the  creatTon 
and  extension  of  County  Boroughs  will  seriously  in- 
terfere with  the  activities  of  County  Councils. 

_ 83.  On  general  principles,  but  subject  to  important 
limitations,  I agree  with  the  representative  of  County 
Councils  who  said  that  it  is  “ contrary  to  all  conceived 
notions  of  democratic  government  that  the  in- 
habitants of  one  area  should  be  driven  like  a.  flock 
of  sheep  into  the  area  of  another  Authority  against 
their  will.  ^ It  has  been,  as  I think,  very  truly  said 
“ Self  determination  is  not  a mere  phrase.  It  is  an 
imperative  principle  of  action  which  statesmen  will 
henceforth  ignore  at  their  peril.”  I agree  also  that 
the  principle  is  properly  applied  to  local  as  well  as 
to  national  government.  It  does  no  violence  to  this 
principle  to  say  that  its  application  to  local  govern- 
ment is  subject  to  important  limitations. 

84.  For  instance,  it  may  happen  that  a given  area 
is  so  inefficiently  governed  that  it  is  a menace  to  an 
adjoining  Borough.  The  Borough  could  take  over 
its  administration  as  a part  of  their  own  and  vastly 
improve  it,  not  only  with  little  or  no  added  cost,  but 
to  the  greater  benefit  of  the  Borough  and  of  the  area 
itself Yet  it  often  happens  that  the  will  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  area  would  be  to  remain  as  thev 
are. 

85.  In  another  case  there  is  a residential  area  just 
outside  a Borough  in  which  it  may  be  proved  beyond 
question  that  the  majority  of  the  residents  are  an 
overflow  of  people  engaged  in  business  in  the  Borough. 
The  Borough  is  in  fact  the  centre  of  almost  every 
asjiect  of  their  life.  Other  residents  in  the  area  live 
on  those  who  are  so  engaged.  The  area  is  in  a Poor 
Law  Union  outside  the  Borough  and  the  inhabitants 
escape  their  share  of  the  burden  of  relieving  the  poor 
and  unemployed  of  the  Borough  and  their  just  con- 

expenditure  on  many  of  the  amenities 
0 life  which  they  utilise.  On  merely  selfish  grounds 


the  inhabitants  may  be  opposed  to  any  scheme  for 
the  extension  of  the  Borough  over  their  area. 

86. ^.Will  it  be  said,  when  facts'  of  this  kind  can  be 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  a tribunal  acting  in 
the  national  interest  and  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  community,  that  the  amalgamation  of  these  areas 
with  the  Borough  should  not  be  made  even  against 
the  expressed  will  of  the  people  and  even  if  it  may 
be  properly  described  as  “ driving  them  like  a flock 
of  sheep  into  the  area  of  another  Authority  against 
their  will.'’  ” 

87.  I submit  that  the  view  so  often  used  [wl-c'n  great 
plausibility]*  by  County  Councils  against  compulsion 
is  much  more  appropriate  to  the  measures  of  1888 
than  it  is  to  any  recent  proceedings  for  the  creation 
and  extension  of  County  Boroughs.  If  it  is  “ contrary 
to  all  conceived  notions  of  democratic  government  ” 
that  areas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns  enjoy- 
ing their  amenities  and  benefiting  by  their  services 
should  be  compelled  to  share  the  cost,  it  is  for  County 
Councils  to  show  how  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  same 
notions  of  democratic  government  that  English  towns 
were  forced  into  a system  of  local  government  for 
country  parishes  and  are  still  kept  in  that  system 
against  their  will. 

88.  If  the  application  of  the  general  principle  of 
“ government  only  by  consent  of  the  governed  ” is 
a valid  argument  against  the  extension  of  County 
Boroughs  it  is  for  County  Councils  to  show  on  what 
principle  they  now  claim  that  a Borough  shall  not  be 
allowed  even  to  apply  for  County  Borough  status 
until  it  has  a population  of  250,000.  Many  Boroughs 
now  within  the  Administrative  County  can  show 
that,  with  their  representative  Councils  and  their 
officers  fully  qualified  and  equipped  and  as  competent 
as  the  officers  provided  'by  the  County  Council,  and 
by  reason  of  their  situation,  their  industries,  their 
area^  and  population,  as  well  as  by  their  standard  of 
administration,  they  can  themselves,  more  efficiently, 
economically  and  satisfactorily,  administer  services 
in  respect  of  which  they  are  still  under  the  control 
of  the  County  Council.  On  what  principles  are 
these  great  towns  to  be  continued  under  that  control 
(with  all  the  delays  and  friction  and  irritation  which 
it  involves)  not  by  consent,  but  by  compulsion  for  the 
very  purpose,  as  County  Councils  themselves  main- 
tain, of  contributing  both  in  rates  and  through  the 
national  Exchequer  revenues  far  beyond  any  benefit 
their  ratepayers  or  taxpayers  derive  from  County 
administration  ? 

Special  Local  Conditions. 

88a.  The  Town  Clerk  of  Luton  says  that  90  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  his  town  live  in  houses 
of  less  value  than  £20  a year.t  That  is  probably  the 
case  in  most  towns  except  where  houses  are  built 
for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  But  even  if  it 
was  true  that  town  ratepayers  are  rich  and  that 
country  ratepayers  are  poor,  and  even  if  it  were  a 
sound  and  unquestioned  principle  of  local  government 
that  the  strong  must  help  the  weak  surely  in  common 
fairness  such  a principle  should  not  be  .applied  without 
discrimination.  I submit  that  at  least  provision 
should  be  made  for  special  local  conditions  and  for 
special  periods  of  depression  in  local  industries. 

For  example,  many  towns  on  the  sea  coast  besides 
undertaking  all  the  ordinary  services  of  local  govern- 
ment are  obliged  to  spend  large  sums  to  2irotect  them- 
selves against  the  sea.  In  doing  so  they  jierform  ■ a 
national  as  well  as  a local  service.  In  this  country 
the  obligation  to  protect  the  coast  against  wastage 
by  the  sea  is  the  same  as  to  defend  the  countiw 
against  human  enemies,  and  constitutionally  is  the 
duty  of  the  Crown  (Attorney-General  v.  Tomline, 

42  L.T.  880,  and  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Coast  Erosion).  The  obligations  of  the  Crown  are 
undertaken  in  the  Coronation  Oath.  But  the  Con- 


* These  words  were  withdrawn  by  the  "Witness,  see  Q.  18  922. 

t See  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  (Smith),  Q.  17^  233 
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stitution  provides  no  means  to  compel  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duty.  And  Local  Authorities  go  in  vain 
to  Government  Departments  for  help.  It  is  no  part 
of  the  statutory  duty  of  a Local  Authority  to  con- 
struct works  of  sea  defence,  hut  in  many  cases  it 
must  either  do  so  or  perish.  During  the  last  thirtj' 
years  the  capital  cost  of  sea  defence  works  con- 
structed by  the  Town  Council  of  Lowestoft  has  been 
more  than  £250,000,  towards  which  the  ratepayers 
have  received  no  help  from  either  the  County  Council 
or  the  National  Exchequer.  In  this  sum  nothing  is 
included  for  maintenance  which  is  paid  for  out  of 
revenue. 

88b,  The  industries  of  towns  have  their  periods  of 
depression  as  well  as  agriculture.  Fishing  is  the 
staple  industry  of  Lowestoft,  tra.wl  fishing  and  herring 
fishing.  Nearly  all  other  industries  of  the  towii 
depend  on  these  two  branches  of  the  fishing  trade. 
Both  are  now  passing  through  the  gravest  period  in 
their  history.  In  the  trawl  fishing  the  depression  is 
caused  partly  by  the  falling  off  in  the  demand  foi’ 
fish  in  our  own  country  and  partly  by  excessive  rail 
charges,  but  mainly  by  the  competition  of  foreign- 
caught  fish.  The  shipyards  are  idle — no  orders  for 
new  steam  trawlers  have  been  placed  since  1919. 
Vessels  bought  in  .that  year  for  from  £10,000  to 
£18,000,  according  to  size,  have  recently  been  sold 
for  from  £2,500  to  £3,600.  In  this  branch  many 
failures  are  recorded  of  men  who  a few  years  ago 
were  large  capitalists. 

Before  the  war  the  herring  trade  exported  90  per 
cent,  of  its  catch  to  Russia  and  Germany.  Little  or 
no  recovery  of  this  business  has  been  possible.  In 
1919  and  1920  the  losses  were  so  great  that  the  trade 
was  subsidised  by  the  Government.  Still  there  is  no 
recoverjq  and  things  go  from  bad  to  worse.  Fishing 
vessels  that  sold  for  £4,000  or  £5,000  may  be  bought 
now  for  a few  hundreds.  The  present  catching  power 
of  the  trade  is  only  about  60  per  cent,  of  its  pre-war 
strength. 

The  effect  upon  the  town  generally  may  be  judged 
by  its  effect  upon  a few  representative  firms  who  are 
or  were  mainly  dependent  on  the  fishing  trade. 
Eleven  firms — shipbuilders,  engineers,  net  manufac- 
turers and  others — whose  aggregate  assessments  were 
£9,636  have  been  reduced  to  £4,696.  The  same  firms 
employed  6,110  men — ^their  number  now  is  685.  Throe 
of  these  firms  have  gone  into  liquidation. 

Yet  these  are  the  men  and  these  the  ratepayers  who 
in  the  case  presented  by  the  County  Councils  are 
called  “ the  strong,”  and  are  to  be  compelled  not  only 
to  bear  their  own  burdens  but  to  carry  those  of 
country  ratepayers  as  well. 

Lord  Fourrer. 

89.  I submit  that  County  Councils  are  not  entitled 
in  this  inquiry  to  assume  that  town  ratepayers  are 
strong,  and  therefore  ought  to  bear  the  burdens  of 
the  weaker  ratepayers  in  the  country.  That  also 
remains  to  be  xiroved.  It  is  expressly  and  emphatic- 
ally denied  by  Lord  Fainer.  The  following  extracts 
are  taken  from  his  answers  to  the  questions  put  by 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation*  : . — 

“ In  agricultural  districts,  where  the  ultimate 
incidence  of  rates  is  on  the  landowner,  it  is 
the  landowner,  and  not  the  dUstressed  farmer, 
who  ultimately  benefits ; to  which  it  must  be 
added,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Goschen  in  1870,  that 
the  recent  increase  of  rates,  of  which  so  much 
complaint  is  made,  has  been  comparatively  little 
felt  in  those  districts.”  (Page  74.) 

“ The  relief  to  local  rates  falls  really  upon  the 
industry  of  the  country  in  the  shape  of  Income 
Tax,  and  upon  the  consumption  of  the  work- 
ing classes  in  the  shape  of  Customs  and  Excise 
Duties,  just  as  much  ae  it  falls  on  realised  per- 
sonalty. It  is  only  as  a matter  of  account — 
and  that  a false  and  misleading  account — that 

* -See  C.  ‘ms. 


the  relief  thus  given  to  local  rates  comes  out  of 
personalty.  The  effect  of  the  enactments  charg- 
ing it  on  Probate  Duty  is  only  to  confuse  the 
public  accounts  and  mislead  the  peojile.  A mis- 
representation of  facts  does  not  become  less 
serious  because  it  is  authorised  by  .an  Act  of 
Parliament  and  embodied  in  the  Public 
Accounts.”  (Pa.ge  76.) 

“ Let  anyone  take  up  the  accounts  of  a Local 
Authority  . . . through  which  the  various  sums 
— ^fixed  I know  not  how  or  when — breach  their 
destined  object,  and  he  will  have  some  idea  of 
the  oonfuf?ion  introduced  into  Local  Accounts 
by  the  system  of  Exchequer  Grants,  and  con- 
summated by  Mr.  Goschen’s  ill-omened  changes 
of  1888  and  the  .following  years.”  (Page  76.) 

“ The  Agricultural  Rating  Act  is  especially 
open  to  flnancia.l  criticism.  Regarded  as  a form 
of  rating,  it  gave  relief  to  that  class  of  rate- 
payers upon  whom,  as  proved  by  Mr.  Goschen 
in  1870,  the  burden  of  rates  fell  least  severely. 
Regarded  as  a relief  of  distress,  it  wa.s  not  only 
inefficient,  but  the  relief  it  gave,  as  I know  by 
my  own  personal  experience,  and  to  my  own  per- 
sonal .advantage,  was  given  without  discrimina- 
tion, and  often  to  those  who  least  required  it.” 
(Page  76.) 

“ The  grants  in  ouestion.  probably  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  £16,000,000  a year  or  upwards, 
are  to  a large  extent  a'  transfer  of  burden  from 
the  shoulders  of  property  and  accumulated 
wealth  to  the  shoulders  of  poverty  and  industry. 

“ The  m'ore  closely  rates  are  ana, lysed,  the 
more,  I believe,  will  this  be  found  to  be  the  case. 
In  agricultural  districts  the  ultimate  incidence 
of  rates  is  upon  owners  and  not  upon  occupying 
farmers ; and  in  towns,  even  where  the  ratc.s 
fall  upon  occupiers,  it  seems  probable  that  com- 
paratively wealthy  occupiers  bear  the  greatest 
part  of  the  burden. 

“ The  real  remedy  of  the  town  occupier,  where 
ho  requires  a remedy,  is  against  the  landowner, 
not  against  the  general  taxpayer. 

“ This  disturbance  of  the  incidence  of  the 
national  burdens  is  a point  so  obvious  that  I 
failed  to  describe  and  insist  upon  it  in  my 
answers  as  much  as  I ought  to  have  done.  It  is 
of  such  first-rate  importance  that  I am  anxiou.s 
not  to  be  thought  to  have  neglected  it.”  (page  84) 


18.906.  (Chairman) : Paragraph  76  is  preliminary. 
Then  in  paragraph  77  you  criticise  Mr.  Dent’s 
evidence? — Yes. 

18.907.  (Mr.  Turton) : This  is  only,  of  course,  the 
witness’s  .evidence? — This  is  simply  an  expression  of 
my  views. 

(Mr.  Turton) : I only  want  it  to  be  taken  that  it 
is  the  -witness’s  view. 

(Chairman) : Of  course,  it  is  a statement  made  by 
the  witness,  and  if  we  do  not  examine  him  upon  it, 
it  must  not  be  taken  that  we  agree.  I think  we  are 
all  agreed  upon  that. 

18.908.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : Here  yon  empha-sizo  the  fact 
that  you  regard  the  difficulties  existing  between  tho 
Countie.s  and  the  County  Boroughs  as  financial,  and 
financial  only? — I think  so. 

(Chairman) : Then  I pass  to  paragraphs  79  and  80. 

18.909.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : What  do  you  mean  by 
an  equal  partnership  here:  do  you  mean  equal  repre- 
sentation, or  have  you  in  mind  a sort  of  Whitley 
Council  model? — Something  of  that  kind — ■w'hothcr  it 
is  a mat-tor  of  numbers  of  rcpre.sentatives,  or  whether 
it  is  a matter  for  friendly  agreement  and  co.-operation, 
I think,  i.s  a matter  which  still  requires  considera- 
tion. I do  not  state  any  definite  view  now. 

18.910.  And  you  do  not  want  -to  state  any  definite 
answer  now? — No. 

18.911.  (Mr.  Turton)  : I do  not  quite  like  'the  word.s 
“despotic  powers”? — Then  let  us  take  them  out. 

18.912.  May  we  take  it  that  on  every  occasion  on 
which  the  words  “ despotic  powers  ” occur,  whether 
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they  apply  to-  on©  thing  or  another,  they  may  he 
taken  as  immaterial,  and  w©  are  on  common  ground? 
— That  is  the  effect  -of  the  system,  you  know,  which 
was  set  up  in  1888. 

18.913.  (Chairman) : After  all,  I do  not  think  you 
can  go  further  than  that  the  County  Council,  or  who- 
ever it  is  you  are  discussing  at  the  moment,  have 
powers — they  do  not  all  have  despotic  powers  ? — ^What 
I mean  is,  they  have  absolute  power,  and  arbitrary 
power. 

18.914.  (jSir  Leiris  Beard)-.  No — “arbitrary”  will 
not  do? — Yes,  I think  it  will. 

18.915.  “ Arbitrary  ” rather  indicates  the  way  in 
which  the  power  is  exercised? — So  does  “ de.spotic.” 
We  are  all  human. 

18.916.  But  we  are  not  all  despotic? — No,  hut,  as  I 
have  tried  to  put  it  in  my  memorandum,  and  as  many 
people  have  said  before,  wherever  arbitrary  power  is 
put  into  the  hands  of  any  class  of  men,  they  use  it 
for  their  own  advantage. 

18.917.  We  agreed,  did  we  not,  'that  the  proper 
name  of  the  power  was  “ absolute  ”? — “ Absolute,” 
yes.  In  going  through  the  evidence  I will  try  to  cut 
out  the  obiectionable  words. 

18.918.  (Mr.  Lloyd) : .4nd  here  you  again  contrast 
the  strong  with  the  weak,  but  we  have  had  all  that 
before? — Yes. 

18.919.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  say  in  paragraph 
81  that  there  is  a contention  that  “ ratepayers  in 
towns  must  be  compelled  to  contribute  towards  the 
co.st  of  local  iservioes  outside  their  areas  from  which 
they  receive  no  benefit.”  Surely  the  ratepayers  in 
towns  receive  benefits  from  the  main  roads? — Yes,  but 
they  are  paying  far  and  away  beyond  their  share — 
their  money  goes  for  services  from  which  they  receive 
no  benefit. 

18.920.  In  main  roads  they  have  the  benefit? — As 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  main  roads  on  which  their 
money  is  spent,  no.* 

(Chairman) : Then  shall  we  pass  to  paragraph  82, 
“ Town  and  Country  Ratepayers,”  and  to  paragraph 
83.  Is  there  anything  on  that,  or  on  paragraphs  84, 

85.  86  or  87? 

18.921.  (Mr.  Turion) : Here  again.  County  Councils 
are  not  “ plausible  ” bodies? — Have  I said  so? 

18.922.  You  say  in  paragraph  87  “ with  great 
plausibility.”  Perhaps  it  is  meticulous  to  worry 
about  these  words,  but  I do  rather  object  to  those 
words? — ^I  will  try  and  see  what  I can  do  in  altering 
them.  I will  leave  the  words  out.  It  will  do  very 
well  without  them.  That  is  quite  sufficient  for  my 
purpose. 

18.923.  (Chairman) : Is  there  any  question  oh 

paragraph  88?  I think  you  want  to  add  some  para- 
graphs here? — Yes.  They  were  suggested  to  me  by 
the  evidence  of  the  Town  Clerk  of  Luton.  He  says  in 
his  evidence, . as  showing  that  town  ratepayers  are 
not  wealthy,  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  his 
town  live  in  houses  of  less  value  than  £20  a year,  and 
I want  to  give  the  present  position  in  my  own  town 
in  relation  to  that.  I am  simply  describing  the  posi- 
tion of  my  own  town  at  present. 

18.924.  (Lord  Straehie):  You  are  criticising ? 

— No,  I am  rather  giving  my  point  of  view. 


* The  following  figures,  which  I give  on  behalf  of  Non-County 
Boroughs  only,  shew  the  expeuditme  on  main  roads,  and  are 
taken  from  the  abstract  of  Accounts  published  by  the  County 
Council : — 

District.  Milage.  1917-lS.  1918-13.  1919-20. 

M.  F.  C.  £ % £ % £ % 

1.  Ipswich  ...  90  G 0 12,385  50  14,447  47'5  50,995  G3'5 

} 65  1 0 8,880  11-1 

3.  Lowestoft  ...  87  4 6 8,143  33  10, .341  34  13,34ll  IG-fi 

4.  Bye 78  5 6 4,222  17  6,645  18-5  7.047  8-8 

The  Ipswich  area  is  nearly  forty  miles  from  Lowestoft.  The 

country  roads  in  that  area  radiate  towards  Ipswich.  I submit 
also  a diagram  prepared  and  handed  to  me  by  the  County  Sur- 
veyor shewing  the  main  roads  round  Ipswich  in  comparison  with 
the  main  roads  round  Lowestoft.  Any  claim  to  contribution 
from  town  ratepayers  towards  the  cost  of  country  roads  in  the 
Ipswich  area  should  of  course  be  paid  by  Ipswich  and  not  by 
Lowestoft.  But  Ipswich  is  a County  Borough  and  its  ratepayers 
have  the  use  of  these  i-oads  for  nothing. — R.B.N. 


18,925.  (Chairman):  It  i.s  your  own  experience? — 
Yes,  it  is  my  own  experience,  corroborating  the  point 
made  by  the  Town  Clerk  of  Luton. 

18,920.  (Mr.  Turton) : On  your  side  of  the  country 
of  course,  there  happens  to  be  a great  deal  of  coast 
erosion  ? — Yes. 

18.927.  And  that  is  the  position  as  you  go  north, 
and  after  all,  is  it  not  a matter  for  the  Government? 

That  we  contended  for  before  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Coast  Erosion. 

18.928.  But  that  does  not  arise  on  the  question  of 
local  government,  does  it?  Sir  William  Middle- 
brook,  now  living  at  Scarborough,  will  heartily  agree 
that  it  ought  to  be  a national  burden?  At  Whiiby 
you  can  see  buoys  a mile  out  which  used  to  be  within 
the  limits  of  the  town,  and  I think  all  would  agree 
that  it  ought  to  be  a national  burden?— That  is  the 
point  I make  here,  that  local  conditions  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  imposing  burdens  of  this 
kind. 

18.929.  (Chairman) : But  this  question  is  a special 
question  and  it  is  difficult  to  argue  on  general  prin- 
ciples on  it? — But  what  I submit  is  that  when  it 
becomes  a question  of  making  the  strong  help  the 
weak,  we  should  find  out  what  are  the  conditions. 
The  point,  so  far  as  coast  erosion  is  concerned,  is  this, 
that  during  all  these  thirty  or  forty  years  during 
which  we  have  been  paying  large  sums  to  the  County, 
for  which  we  have  no  benefit,  because  it  is  said  we 
are  strong  and  the  country  people  are  weak,'  we  have 
had  to  incur  a cost  for  our  own  protection  against 
the  sea,  which  is  a national  service,  or  a County 
service,  of  more  than  a quarter  of  a million.  I sub- 
mit that  that  is  a circumstance  which  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  deciding  what  burdens 
should  be  imposed. 

18.930.  You  say  that  it  is  a burden  which  ought  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  which  you  have  incurred 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  generally? — Yes,  it  is  a 
matter  for  consideration. 

18.931.  I assume  that  the  protection  of  the  rur.al 
part  of  the  coast  is  undertaken  by  the  residents  ? — If 
it  is  undertaken  at  all. 

18.932.  Is  it  not  undertaken? — The  parish  im- 
mediately south  of  Lowestoft  does  not  undertake 
defence,  and  it  is  being  wiped  out. 

18.933.  Does  it  not  come  under  a special  rate  ? — 
There  is  no  obligation  on  anybody,  except  on  the 
Crown. 

18.934.  (Sir  W alter  Nicholas) : If  it  were  not  for 

your  properties  in  Lowestoft ? — ^We  should  not 

undertake  the  defence. 

18,936.  You  would  act  in  jirecisely  the  same  way  as 
the  rural  parish  to  the  south? — Yes.  The  rural  parish 
to  the  south  cannot  defend  itself. 

18.936.  (Chairman) : Is  there  not  a new  arrange- 
men-t  being  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  on  this  question  ? — -There  was  a statute  a few 
years  ago  enabling  owners  and  Authorities  to  com- 
bine for  the  purpose  of  sea  defence,  or  something 
of  the  kind. 

18.937.  But  it  falls  entirely  on  the  o'wner  now? — 
It  falls  on  a combination  of  owners.  At  present,  if 
a man  has  property  worth  defending,  he  defends  it, 
but  if  the  defence  costs  more  than  -the  property  is 
worth  it  has  to  go,  and  that  we  Icnow,  right  along 
the  East  Coast,  at  any  rate.  I have  seen  coast 
defences  put  up  and  washed  aiway  in  a great  many 
cases. 

(Chairman) : Then  we  pass  to  paragraph  89. 

18.938.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  say  that  in  agri- 
cultural districts  the  ultimate  incidence  of  rates  is 
on  the  landowner.  Is  that  generally  accepted? — It 
was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Farrer;  it  was  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

18.939.  I know  it  was  the  opinion  of  one  side  of 
politics,  but  not  the  other? — I do  not  know  on  what 
side  of  politics  these  people  are.  I have  not  the 
least  idea  on  what  side  of  politics  Lord  Farrer  was. 
Of  course,  I know  about  Mr.  Gladstone. 

18.940.  You  have  not  read  the  evidence  given  before 
Sir  John  Kempe’s  Committee  on  this  point? — No. 
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18.941.  There  were  a mirnher  of  farmers  who 
declared  that  the  relief  given  by  the  Agricultural 
Rates  Act  had  enured  to  them,  and  no  part  of  it 
had  gone  to  their  landlords  ? — ^I  was  not  aware  of 
it.  I only  give  this  as  Lord  Farrer’s  opinion. 

18.942.  (Chairman)  : Of  course,  as  Sir  Lewis  says, 
this  opinion  is  not  shared  by  everybody.  You  admit 
that? — Apparently  not.  I was  not  aware  of  it — it  is 
a difficult  question,  no  doubt. 

18.943.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  quote  Lord  Farrer 
as  saying:  “ It  is  only  as  a matter  of  account — and 
that  a false  and  misleading  account — that  the  relief 
thus  given  to  local  rates  comes-  out  of  personalty.’ 
That  is  all  altered  now,  is  it  not? — Is  it?  I do  not 
know. 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Surely  all  those  duties  are  paid 
from  the  Consolidated  Fund  now,  and  it  is  all  altered 
now — Mr.  Asquith  settled  all  that? 


Prooedhbe  on  Severance. 

90.  I submit  that  the  lavish  cost  involved  in  the 
procedure  for  creating  or  extending  County 
Boroughs  is  owing  to  two  things : — 

First,  the  entire  absence  of  any  common  under- 
standing as  to  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at,  or  -the 
principles  to  be  observed,  in  the  combination 
or  severance  of  areas. 

Second,  and  chiefly,  because  of  the  flnancial 
considerations  of  profit  and  burden  and  the 
consequent  compensation  involved  in  every  such 
combination  or  severance. 

91.  There  are  therefore  three  things  to  be 
considered  : — 

(1)  The  objects  to  be  aimed  at. 

(2)  The  principles  to  be  observed. 

(3)  The  tribunal  and  procedure  to  settle 

differences. 

I submit  no  ideal  plan.  It  is  of  course  understood 
that  in  local  as  in  national  government  anything  like 
a perfect  system  is  unapproachable  under  present 
conditions.  It  is  admitted  that  in  Municipal  as  in 
County  government  there  are  anomalies  and  inequali- 
ties, and  it  may  well  he  that  some  of  them  are  not 
removable.  But  this  cannot  he  said  of  the  anomalies 
and  inequalities  and  injustice  of  County  government, 
as  I have  described  it  in  these  notes.  The  objects  -to 
be  aimed  at  and  the  principles  to  he  observed  are 
common  and  are  well  understood,  and  I think  it  may 
be  affirmed  with  confidence  that  whatever  form  of 
County  government  the  Commission  may  recomraend, 
and  Parliament  may  adopt,  its  administration  will  he 
efficient  and  economical — the  willing  and  friendly  co- 
operation of  all  classes  will  be  secured  and  ^ the  re- 
adjustment of  boundaries  will  he  facilitated  in  exact 
proportion  as  its  constitution  approximates  to  these 
objects  and  principles. 

Objects  to  be  aimed  at. 

92.  The  objects  to  be  aimed  at  are  : 

(a)  The  efficient  and  economical  administration  of 

local  affairs. 

(b)  The  willing  and  friendly  co-operation  on  terms 

of  freedom  and  equality  of  all  classes. 

I need  say  nothing  to  emphasise  the  very 
great  importance  of  this  condition.* 

(c)  That  the  ratepayers  in  the  combined  area 

shall  be  as  far  as  possible  homogeneous  in 
sympathy  and  industry. 

(d)  That  when  an  area  must  he  so  constituted 

that  a difference  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
incidence  of  the  financial  burden,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  burden  shall  be 

• The  Witness  -withdrew  a reference  to,  and  quotation  from,  a 
letter  written  to  him  by  the  Town  Clerk  of  Hartlepool,  see 
Q.  18,979-82. 
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heaviest  on  the  shoulders  best  able  to  bear 
it  either  by  differential  rating  or  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  that  persons  shoukl 
contribute  to  local  expenses  in  proportion 
to  the  benefit  they  receive  therefrom. 

93.  The  evidence  given  on  behalf  of  County  Coun- 
cils shows  that  reliance  is  placed  on  the  fact  that 
some  County  Councils  have  not  made  an  oppressive 
use  of  their  [despotic]*  powers  over  the  towns,  fl’hat 
is  freely  admitted.  No  one  will  deny  that  they  have 
shown  wisdom  -and  prudence  in  doing  so.  “ They 
have  governed  with  a loose  rein  that  they  may  govern 
at  all.”  So  it  was  said  of  some  Sultans  of  Turkey. 
The  fact  that  some  rulere  armed  with  absolute  powe" 
govern  with  some  regard  to  the  principles  of  natural 
justice  does  not  redeem  the  system  [of  autocratic 
despotism]*  as  a system  of  government  for  a free 
people.  It  is  not  denied  that  those  County  Councils 
that  use  their  powers  oppressively  towards  the  towns 
act  according  to  law,  but  neither  their  action  nor  the 
law  that  authorises  it  can  be  reconciled  with  any 
ideas  of  liberty. 

94.  The  at-tempt  to  impose  taxes  on  the  American 
Colonies  was  based  on  the  principle  that  the  strong 
Colonists  must  help  to  hear  the  burdens  of  the 
Mother  Country.  No  pretence  was  made  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  Colonies.  No  pretence  was 
made  in  1888  to  ask  the  consent  of  the 
towns.  They  were  forced  against  their  will 
into  union  with  the  country  for  the  very 
purpose  of  being  rated  for  local  services  beyond 
any  benefit  they  were  in-tended  to  receive  from 
those  services.  Even  the  Parliament  of  1888  refused 
to  impose  that  burden  upon  towns  with  a population 
of  50,000  or  upwards.  It  is  now  seriously  proposed 
to  enact  what  was  desired  by  the  Government  but 
definitely  refused  by  the  Parliament  of  1888. 

Principles  to  be  observed. 

95.  The  prinoiiiles  to  he  observed  are  the  common 
principles  of  representative  government : 

(a)  That  there  shall  be  no  taxation  without  re- 

presentation. 

(b)  That  no  man  shall  be  taxed  but  by  his 

own  consent. 

(c)  That  when  ratepayers  of  a given  area  are 

sufficiently  homogeneous  in  sympathy  and 
industry  and  satisfy  a properly  consti- 
tuted tribunal  that  they  are  able  and 
willing  out  of  their  own  local  resources 
efficiently  and  economically  to  provide  and 
administer  their  own  local  .service.s,  they 
shall  be  entitled  as  of  right  to  an  autono- 
mous authority  for  these  services. 

In  reply  to  Sir  George  Macdonogh,  Mr.  Alderman 
Dent  said  “ Taxation  and  representation  should  go 
together.  The  essence  of  the  thing  is  that  the  people 
who  find  the  money  are  the  people  to  say  how  it 
should  be  spent. ”t  In  one  sentence  Alderman  Dent 
has  summed  up  the  case  of  Non-County  Boroughs 
against  the  [despotic]*  powers  with  which  the  rural 
majority  are  armed  by  the  Act  of  1888,  and  against 
the  system  of  profit-making  eo  emphatically  con- 
demn^ by  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Spectator  on  the  6th  April  last,  commenting 
on  the  debate  in  which  the  present  Government  was 
defeated  on  its  own  Rents  Bill,  .said;  — 

“ But  the  final  and  comprehensive  objection 
which  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr,  Neville  Chamberlain 
made  with  great  force  is  that  it  is  entirely  wrong 
to  penalise  one  class — the  house  owners — for  the 
good  of  another  class.  Mr.  Wheatley  was  com- 
pelled to  assume  that  the  house  owners  can  afford 
to  be  penalised.  That  as  a general  proposition 
is  untrue.  If  further  expen.se  is  to  be  borne  on 
behalf  of  the  unemployed  it  must  be  borne  by  the 
community.” 

* These  words  were  -withdrawn  by  the  Witness,  see  Q.  19,005. 

f See  County  Councils  Association  (Dent),  Q.  G.992  (HI,  459). 
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That  again  is  the  compiehensive  objection  of  the 
towns  to  ‘‘  the  whole  matfer  of  the  principle  of  the 
Act  of  1888  and  what  Parliament  meant  to  do  by  it.” 
It  is  equally  true  of  that  Act  as  of  the  Rents  Bill 
that  it  is  entirely  wrong  to  penalise  one  class — the 
ratepayers  in  towns — for  the  good  of  another  class — 
the  ratepayers  in  the  country.  The  principle  is  the 
same,  and  the  remedy  is  the  same.  If  further  expense 
is  to  be  borne  on  behalf  of  the  rural  ratepayers  it 
must  be  borne  by  the  com.munity. 

96.  These  objects  and  principles  are  easily  formu- 
lated and  may  be  understood  by  anybody.  Some 
difficulties  will  arise  in  their  application  to  local 
circumstances,  but  such  difficulties  bear  no  compari- 
son to  the  interminable  maze  of  disputes  over  the 
recent  proposals  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  large 
Boroughs.  These  disputes  cannot  arise  out  of  any 
of  the  principles  I have  mentioned — they  arise  be- 
cause in  1888  those  principles  were  disregarded.  The 
mattei-s  in  dispute  between  County  Councils  and 
County  Boroughs  are  almost  entirely  questions  of 
financial  profit  and  lose.  And,  as  I submit,  so  long 
as  these  questions  are  involved  no  tribunal  and  no 
piocedure  that  can  be  devised  will  hinder  men  from 
spending  up  to  their  utmost  capacity  in  these  in- 
quiries. To  do  away  with  the  Local  inquii-y  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health  would  cut  out  the  most  useful 
part  of  the  procedure,  but  would  not  greatly  diminish 
the  cost. 

The  idea  of  giving  power  to  one  class  to  use  the 
machinery  of  local  government  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a profit  from  another  class  was  unknown  in 
England  until  it  was  introduced  by  those  who 
framed  the  Act  of  1888.  And  although  the  word 
‘ income  ” was  used  in  the  Act  in  association  with 
the  words  “ property,  debts,  liabilities,  and  expenses,” 
as  one  of  the  subjects  for  financial  adjustment  on 
a change  of  boundaries,  the  House  of  Lords  refused 
to  believe  that  “ the  Legislature  intended  so  grave 
a departure  from  the  general  and  very  obvious  mean- 
ing of  the  words  that  it  has  actually  used  as  would 
be  involved  by  importing  into  financial  adjustment 
the  element  of  compensation  for  loss  of  income,” 
and  added  “ of  course  if  the  Legislature  has  done  it 
it  must  be  acquiesced  in,  but  I entii-ely  dissent  from 
the  idea  of  presuming  that  this  had  been  done 
without  express  words  ”.  (Halsbury.) 

97.  When  County  government  has  been  constituted 
with  the  objects  and  on  the  principles  I have  referred 
to  (as  It  IS  our  submission  that  it  should  be)  the 
eement  of  making  a profit  and  of  compensation  for 
tlie  loss  of  income  will  be  eliminated,  and  the  financial 
arrangements  on  a change  of  status  or  alteration  of 
boundaries  will  lagain  be  limited,  as  they  were  before 
1888,  to  some  mode  of  adjusting  the  division  of  the 
property  which  each  possessed  prior  to  such 
separation  ”. 

Tribunal  and  rroccdure. 

98.  On  the  subject  of  the  procedure  for  dealing 
with  proposala  for  the  creation  or  extension  of  County 
Boroughs  I have  nothing  to  add  to  the  evidence  <^iven 
by  Sir  Robert  Pox*,  with  ’.vhich  I entirely  agree. 

99.  I have  only  now  to  refer  to  paragraphs  18,  19 
and  21  of  the  Preliminary  Memorandum  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Municipal  Corporations.  I have  explained 
the  view  of  Non-County  Boroughs  on  paragraph  20, 
and  have  only  to  add  that  with  regard  to  the  other 
paragraphs  Non-County  Boroughs  are  in  full  ao-ree- 
meiit  with  the  evidence  of  Sir  Robert  Poxf  oif  the 
necessity  to  reduce  the  number  of  Local  Authorities 
with  a view  to  simplifying  administration  and  reduc- 
ing expenses. 

100.  But  we  desire  to  emphasise  the  importance  ot 
the  suggestion  that  the  Ministry  of  Health  should  not 
only  be  empowered,  but  the  duty  should  be  imposed 
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upon  them,  to  initiate  alterations  of  boundaries  and 
amalgamation  of  areas.  Sir  Robert  Fox  has  shown 
how,  and  given  some  reasons  why,  there  has  been  a 
failure  op  the  part  of  County  Councils  in  this  respect, 
and  we  submit  that  it  would  be  much  more  appropri- 
ate that  this  duty  should  be  performed  by  a Central 
Department,  or  by  some  specially  constituted 
authority. 

101.  In  this  connection,  it  appears  to  us  ihat  the 
foilwing  paragraph  taken  from  the  Report  of  the 
Bouth  Wales  Regional  Survey  Committee  (1921)  will 
be  found  to  be  applicable  not  only  to  South  Wales 
but  to  - local  government  generally,  and  that  the 
appointment  of  a Boundary  Commission  on  the  lines 
suggested  in  that  Report  with  powers  relating  to 
the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  is  worth’d  of 
consideration — 


vve  uesiie  to  empliasise  very  strongly  the  im- 
portance of  action  being  taken  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health  to  bring  about  a systematic  redistribution 
of  Local  Authority  areas  in  South  Wales.  We 
are  convinced  that  development  problems  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  nntil  a readjustment 
of  areas  has  been  made.  A piecemeal  treatment 
of  problems  of  extension  and  incorporation  is 
likely  only  to  create  further  difficulties  It  is  of 
importance  that  the  region  should  be  reorganised 
as  a whole  for  local  government  purposes;  and  we 
ai-e  strongly  of  opinion  that  a Boundary  Com- 
mi® ion  should  be  appointed  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
pr^ent  arrangements  and  of  ma.king  recommen- 
dations for  -a  readjustment  of  boundaries  where 
such  readjustment  is  found  necessary  and  for  the 
setting  up  of  a co-ordinating  authority.” 


18.944.  (Chairman) : On  paragraph  90  I should  like 
to  put  one  or  two  questions  to  you.  You  say  “ The 
entire  absence  of  any  coiiiiiion  understanding  as  to 
t o objects  to  bo  aimed  at,  or  the  principles  to  be 

combination  or  severance  of  areas  ” 

•m  a ’“^stance,  that  the  urban  and 

lal  aieas  were  combined  in  the  Act  of  1888  and 
there  was  no  consideration  of  the  terms  on  which 
they  should  be  united. 

18.945.  I am  afraid  I do  not  quite  follow  you.  You 
say  under  the  head  of  “ Procedure  on  Severance  ”- 

1 submit  that  the  lavish  cost  involved  in  the  pro- 
cedure for  creating  or  extending  County  Boroughs  is 
owing  to  two  things: -first,  the  entire  absence  of 
any  oommon  understanding  as  to  the  objects  to  be 
aiiiied^  at  —what  do  you  exactly  mean  by  that.?— 
that  IS  my  opinion. 

18.946.  But  can  you  explain  it  a little,  because  I 
do  not  quite  follow  it.P  What  do  you  mean  by  the 
objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  extending  a Countv 
Boiough.— The  objects  to  be  aimed  at  are  the  union 
or  the  severance. 

18.947.  You  say  “ in  extending  a Countv 
Borougji”?  Can  you  define  what  is  the  kind  of 
object  which  IS  common  to  all  proposals  for  the 
extension  of  _ a County  Borough  ?— Every  County 
Borough  has  Its  own  ideas  as  to  why  it  wants  to  be 
extended,  but  there  is  no  common  understanding  as 
to  the  reasons  for  which  a County  Borough  should 
be  exteiided--you  have  different  views  stated  at  every 
piiblic  Local  Inquiry,  pretty  well,  that  is  held 
Leeds  has  its  own  ideas  as  to  why  it  wants  to  take 
in  urban  and  rural  areas.  Another  Borough  has  dif- 
ferent views  as  to  those  objects  and  principles. 

enn  ^i^cly  Under  different 

iQ  ^ different  conditions. 

18,949.  Then  how  could  you  lay  down  a uniform 
system  to  be  applied  to  different  conditions? — ^I  think 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  state  the  principles  which 
" q-n°  Boroughs  in  that  wav. 

anrl  V desirable  if  this,  that, 

and  the  other  condition  is  fulfilled?— If  certain  con- 
i.itions  exist,  then  a Borough  should  be  extended; 
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under  those  conditions  a Borough  should  he  extended, 
or  a Borough  should  be  created  under  certain  other 
conditions. 

18,951.  (Chairman):  Is  that  to  be  obligatoiy — that 
thej'  should  be  extended  if  such  conditions  exist,  or 
is  that  to  afford  grounds  for  an  application  ? — ^I  think 
if  the  local  circumstances  meet  the  principles  that 
are  laid  down,  it  would  very  much  simplifj'  and 
shorten  these  inquiries. 

18.962.  (Mr.  Turton) : You  stick  to  the  50,000 

population  ? — ^Yes. 

18.963.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : Do  you  make  your  suggestion 
with  the  idea  of  more  County  Boroughs  being  made, 
or  less? — I think  it  is  in  the  interests  of  good  govern- 
ment, and  not  with  any  view  to  the  multipilication  or 
reduction  of  the  number. 

18.954.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : What  you  say  later  on 
in  paragraph  95  (c)  is  “ That  when  ratepayers  of  a 
given  area  are  sufficiently  homogeneous  in  sympathy 
and  industry  and  satisfy  a properly  constituted  tri- 
bunal that  they  are  able  and  willing  out  of  their  own 
local  resources  efficiently  and  economically  to  provide 
and  administer  their  own  local  services,  they  shall  be 
entitled  as  of  right  to  an  autonomous  authority  for 
these  services”? — Yes. 

18.955.  Is  that  meant  to  define  what  you  regard 
as  desiraible? — That  is  what  I have  in  my  mind.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  could  be  absolutely  applied  under 
all  conditions,  or  that  it  fully  states  the  principles 
which  should  be  observed. 

18.956.  But  that  is  one  of  the  principles? — That  is 
on©  of  the  principles,  undoubtedly. 

18.957.  If  that  principle  were  adopted,  you  do  not 
have  any  limit  at  all? — No.  That,  as  you  say,  does 
not  put  any  limit  of  population,  but  I think  that  is 
a better  principle  to  be  observed,  rather  than  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  a limited  population. 

18.958.  That  is  your  belief? — That  is  my  belief. 

18.959.  Are  those  the  principles  you  want  to  see 
adoptedr? — ^So  far  as  they  can  be  practically  applied. 

18.960.  (Mr.  Turton)  : Then  if  what  Sir  Lewis  has 
read  applied  equally  to  a population  of  30,000,  you 
would  grant  extension  as  soon  as  you  would  to  50,000? 
— If  a population  of  30,000  is  able  to  show  that  it  can 
by  its  OAvn  resources  and  by  its  own  staff  carry  out 
a particular  service  more  economically  and  more 
efficiently  than  can  be  done  in  combination  with 
another  area,  then  I suggest  that  is  a principle  which 
should  operate  to  give  that  30,'000  some  autonomy. 

18.961.  Irrespective  of  numbers? — ^Well,  I have  ad- 
mitt^  the  number  of  30,000. 

18.962.  You  told  Sir  Lewis,  irrespective  of  num- 
bers?— That  is  what  I have  stated  herei — that  that 
should  be  taken  as  a principle. 

18.963.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : You  rather  vary  in  your 
last  statement  there  from  what  you  say  here  in  para- 
graph 95  (r) ; you  say  “ to  provide  and  administer 
their  own  local  services.”  I take  it  that  that  means 
all  local  services? — No. 

18.964.  In  your  answer  to  Mr.  Turton  I understood 
you  to  say  that  it  should  apply  to  any  one  service? 
—That  is  what  I mean— if  they  can  do  any  service 
better — more  efficiently  and  more  economically  than 
in  combination  with  another  area,  I suggest  that  that 
is  a principle  which  should  operate  in  giving  them  an 
autonomous  constitution. 

18.965.  Let  us  see  how  that  would  work  out?  .Sup- 
Xiosing  you  take  two  towns  of  30,000  population,  and 
one  could  satisfy  a tribunal  that  they  could  conduct 
higher  education  as  well,  and  another  that  it  could 
conduct  main  roads  properly;  the  first  would  become 
an  Authority  for  education,  and  not  main  roads,  and 
the  second  would  become  an  Authority  for  main  roads 
and  not  education  ? — ^Of  course,  you  must  differentiate 
between  services  in  constituting  your  Authorities. 
That  is  a question  of  areas  and  functions  which 
belongs,  I believe,  to  the  second  part  of  the  inquiry. 

18.966.  Then  you  do  not  agree  that  we  should  have 
classes  of  Authorities  with  specific  services  allocated 
to  them,  as  at  present,  but  you  think  that  they 
should  all  be  constituted  according  to  local  circum- 
stances, one  maintaining  its  own  roads,  and  so  on? — 


One  can  quite  conceive  that  laying  down  a principle 
of  that  kind  might  lead  to  a great  deal  of  confusion, 
but  what  I have  in  my  mind  is  that  that  principle 
I have  laid  down  her©  should  operate  as  far  as  it  is 
practicable,  and  without  leading  to  confusion  of  that 
kind. 

18.967.  Ag  you  put  it  here  I can  visualise  it,  bub 
as  you  have  now  modified  it,  I do  not  see  how  it 
would  work.  I can  understand  that  a town,  inde- 
pendent of  .size,  big  enough  to  carry  on  its  services 
with  its  staff,  should  carry  on  tho.se  services,  but 
another  town  in  similar  circumstances  might  not  ho 
able  to  carry  out  those,  services;  but  would  not  your 
suggestion  be  liable  to  lead  to  a great  deal  of 
confusion  on  a detailed  examination? — You  cannot  go 
into  a detailed  examination  of  that  kind.  I am  only 
stating  what  I consider  to  be  a general  principle 
which  on©  should  have  in  one’s  mind. 

18.968.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Are  wo  to  under- 
stand that  in  your  opinion  these  more  or  less  email 
communities  of  30,000  population  should  contribute 
nothing  to  the  services  outside  their  boundaries? 
—No. 

18.969.  You  talk  of  these  communities  being 
responsible  for  their  own  roads.  Do  you  moan  that 
they  should  pay  for  their  own  roads,  and  pay  nothing 
for  the  roads  lying  immediately  outside  their 
boundaries? — That,  of  course,  leads  to  the  question 
how  far  a town  that  uses  roads  outside  its  own 
boundary  should  contribute  towards  the  cost,  and  1 
quite  agree  that  a town  which  uses  roads  outside  its 
boundary  should  contribute  to  a fair  and  reasonable 
extent. 

18.970.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : What  would  the 
measure  be? — You  ca.not  lay  down  the  measure,  and 
you  cannot  mea.sure  it  by  population  only;  it  mu.st 
be  measured  by  industries,  and  by  use  established  by 
evidence  of  local  conditions. 

18.971.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Is  there  in  practice  any 
basis  on  which  you  can  levy  a contribution  from  one 
autonomous  local  area  to  the  services  ol  another, 
except  through  Imperial  taxes? — I do  not  think  so. 

18.972.  (Chairman)  : May  I go  back  to  my  original 
question  with  regard  to  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at? 
How  does  that  affect  the  lavish  cost? — Are  you  re- 
ferring to  the  Gecond  paragraph? 

18.973.  No;  you  say,  “ I submit  that  the  lavish 
cost  involved  in  the  procedure  for  creating  or  extend- 
ing County  Boroughs  is  oudng  to  two  things  ; lii'.st, 
the  entire  absence  of  any  common  undersLinding  as 
to  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at.”  Now  how  does  the 
absence  of  understanding  affect  the  lavish  cost? — 1 
think  if  there  was  a common  understanding  as  to 
how  these  propo.sals  should  be  oari-ied  out,  thei'e 
would  be  no  object  in  incurring  a lavish  cost  in  any 
case.  With  the  establi.shment  of  certain  principles, 
and  a common  understanding  as  to  the  objects  that 
.■should  be  aimed  at  and  the  principles  which  shoidri 
be  observed,  you  would  do  away  to  a gj'eat  extent 
with  these  long  inquiries,  both  local  and  Parlia- 
mentary. 

18.974.  But  surely  you  would  have  to  have  inquiry 
to  see  the  object  aimed  at? — Yes,  you  must  have 
inquiries,  but  I suggest  that  if  there  was  this 
common  understanding,  and  principles  were  laid 
down  to  be  .observed,  they  would  very  much  shorten 
the  proceedings. 

18,976.  (Sir  Tjewis  Beard.) : It  is  the  same  as  having 
an  Act  of  Parliament  which  definitely  lays  down 
certain  principle,s  on  which  Judges  are  to  act,  ami 
it  takas  all  their  time  to  interpret  it? — Of  conrsi!, 
that  is  incidental  to  all  things  human. 

18.976.  (Sir  W(dter  Nicholas):  T think  Mr. 

Honoratus  Lloyd  put  it  to  you  quite  half  an  hour 
ago  that  it  means,  after  all,  whether  it  is  desirable 
in  the  interests  of  good  government,  as  between  the 
two  types  of  Authorities  we  are  discu.ssing — it  all 
comes  to  that? — Yes.  Of  cour.se,  .you  would  lay  down 
principles  which  are  desirable. 

18.977.  (Chairman):  Then  with  regard  to  para- 
graph 92  and  the  definition  of  the  objects  to  be  aimed 
at — “ The  efficient  and  economical  ladministration  of 
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local  affairs  ” — it  not  that  one  of  the  matters  always 
taken  into  consideration  at  present? — Yes,  quite. 

18.978.  Therefor©  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  con- 
sidered on  that?  Then  we  have  “ The  willing  and 
friendly  co-operation  on  terms  of  freedom  and 
equality  of  all  classes.”  Would  it  not  be  difficult  to 
define  that  in  an  Act  of  Parliament? — There  are 
always  difficulties  of  that  kind,  but  they  are  to  be 
met  and  to  be  overcome. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : But  how  are  you  going  to  make 

people  willing  to  act  in  friendly  co-operation? 

18.979.  (Chairman) : I should  like  to  say  one  thing 
on  this  paragraph.  Yon  quote  the  Town  Clerk  of 
Hartlepool,  and  I think  it  would  be  better  if  you 
confined  your  evidence  to  what  you  can  answer  in 
examination.  I think,  if  you  do  not  mind,  we  will 
leave  out  that  example,  because  we  have  dealt  in  the 
same  way  with  your  reference  to  Cambridge.  It  is 
merely  quoting  a letter? — Yes. 

18.980.  And  you  had  better  give  your  own  views 
and  knowledge,  rather  than  another  Town  Clerk’s 
views  ? — I underatood  that  the  Commission  was  seek- 
ing information,  and  was  not  in  the  position  of  a 
Court,  who  cannot  take  evidence  which  would  be 
hearsay. 

18.981.  But  still,  it  is  very  difficult  to  take  infor- 
mation unless  we  are  able  to  put  questions  on  it? — 
That  was  my  reason  for  mentioning  it — to  show  the 
relations  which  exist  between  many  County  Councils 
and  many  of  the  Non-County  Boroughs  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

18.982.  Of  course,  the  Durham  County  Council 
might  have  something  to  say  on  the  subject? — Yes. 
Would  you  like  me  to  leave  that  letter  out  ? 

18.983.  I think  so;  your  evidence  would  be  more 

convincing.  Then  we  get  to  the  third  object  to  be 
aimed  at : “ That  the  ratepayers  in  the  combined 

area  shall  be  as  far  as  possible  homogeneous  in 
sympathy  and  industry.”  Supposing  you  have  an 
extension  which  includes  a residential  area  and  a 
manufacturing  area,  would  you  rule  that  out? — I will 
tell  you  what  I had  in  my  mind  in  writing  that. 
From  my  own  experience,  we  have  in  East  Suffolk 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  agricultural.  There  are  some 
urban  districts'  where  there  are  town  industries  and 
that  kind  of  thing  in  the  more  southern  part,  but  in 
Lowestoft  and  the  area  round  about  it  the  main  in- 
dustry is  fishing,  and  my  suggestion  there  is  that  in 
combining  areas  some  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
local  interests)  and  industries  of  the  people  affected. 

18.984.  (Mr.  Lloyd)  : And  the  people  who  came  into 
Lowestoft  should  either  be  fishermen,  or  sympathetic 
with  them? — ^No,  but  the  fact  of  the  area  being  en- 
gaged in  a separate  industry  should  give  its  colour  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Authority  for  that  area. 

(Chairman) : Then  the  next  object  is  “ (d)  That 
when  an  area  must  be  so  constituted  that  a difference 
ought  to  be  mad©  in  the  incidence  of  the  financial 
burden,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  burden  shall 
be 'heaviest  on  the  shoulders  best  able  to  bear  it.” 

18.985.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : I can  quite  conceive 
this  case,  applying  your  tes't — supposing  for  some 
■t-eason  or  other,  just  outside  Lowestoft  an  ironworks 
is  put  doAvn,  do  you  suggest  that  because  they  are 
ironworkers  and  not  fishermen  they  should  not  be 
combined?— I only  suggest  that  the  fact  that  flier© 
are  separate  industries  in  the  area  should  have  some 
influence  in  constituting  the  Authority  for  that  area. 

18,986-7.  (Mr.  Ldoyd):  That  is  'to  say,  that  it 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Lloyd) : Then  you  had  better  leave  the  Act 
of  Parliament  alone,  and  jou  get  it. 

18,988.  (Chairman) : I should  like  to  ask  you  a ques- 
tion on  the  subject  of  differential  rating,  on  which 
we  have  had  a great  deal  of  discussion.  There  has 
been  a great  deal  of  objection  rai.sed  to  differential 
lating,  and  it  has  been  said  that  differential  rating 
should  never  be  allowed  unless  by  direction  of  the 
tribunal  which  adjudicates  on  the  particular  case; 
that  is  to  sny,  that  there  should  be  no  offer  of 
uifierential  rating  by  one  body  to  another  to  come  in 
—that  that  .should  be  entirely  for  the  tribunal  to 


settle.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  that? — do 
not  quite  follow? 

18.989.  A County  Borough  seeking  to  take  in  a 
large  part  of  a County  offers  differential  rating  for, 
say,  fifteeen  years — it  has  been  said  that  that  is  all 
wrong,  and  should  not  be  done  ?— That  it  is  bribery  ? 

18.990.  Then  other  witnesses  have  told  us  that  the 
question  whether  differential  rating  should  ibe  allowed 
or  not  should  be  for  a tribunal  to  decide,  and  for  the 
tribunal  to  suggest.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  an 
offer  from  the  town  to  the  areas  to  be  taken  in,  or 
■that  it  should  be  left  until  the  tribunal  settles  whether 
it  should  be  allowed  or  not? — I do  not  see  why  the 
parties  should  not  agree  beforehand. 

(Sir  George  Macdonogh) : I do  not  quite  understand 
what  you  mean  by  saying  that  differential  rating 
should  be  allowed  on  the  principle  that  the  shoulders 
best  able  to  take  the  burden  should  bear  it.  Does 
that  mean  that  you  would  increase  the  rates  on  the 
richest  part  of  the  area,  and  reduce  them  in  the 
poorest  ? The  principle  w©  hav©  heard  explained  here 
with  regard  to  differential  rating  is  that  differential 
rating  should  be  offered  if  the  services  which  are  pro- 
vided by  the  Municipality  extending  itself  are  not 
complete  in  the  new  area.  For  instance,  w©  had  the 
case,  given  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Blackburn,*  where  the 
differential  rating  was  given  as  long  as  the  sewage 
system  of  the  new  area  had  not  been  provided;  but 
this  idea  of  making  a difference  in  the  rating  accord- 
ing to  the  capacity  of  th©  ratepayers  to  pay  seems  to 
be  something  quite  new,  and  I do  not  follow  it? 

18.991.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)-.  Is  this  more  than  the 
ordinary  arrangement  of  rating  by  which  people  who 
live  in  th©  largest  houses  and  hav©  the  heaviest  assess- 
ment pay  the  most  rates  ? — No  doubt. 

18.992.  Then  there  is  nothing  in  it?— The  area  is 
not  necessarily  wealthy  because  it  has  a large  rateable 
value. 

18.993.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh)  -.  No,  I never 
suggested  that  it  was,  but  what  I want  to  know  is, 
what  you  wish  to  convey  by  this  particular  paragraph' 
and  how  you  are  going  to  differentiate  your  rating 
so  that  those  best  able  to  shoulder  the  burden  should 
do  so  ^why  should  that  be  a principle  of  rating,  and 
not  that  the  rating  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
service  ‘ given  ? — I imagine  that  would  depend  very 
much  on  local  conditions. 

18.994.  Supposing  there  was  a rich  residential  area 
immediately  outside  the  town,  would  you  offer  a 
differential  rate  _ to  that  area  which  would  be  a 
disadvantage  to  it;  that  is  to  say,  would  you  offer 
them  higher  rates  than  th©  rates  imposed'  on  the 
poorer  area  of  the  town? — No,  I do  not  make  any 
snSSiistion  of  that  kind,  but  what  I do  suggest  is 
that  as  far  as  possible  the  rating  should  be  made 
heaviest  upon  the  people  who  are  best  able  to  bear  it. 

18.995.  But  how  does  that  apply  to  differential 
rating?— It  would  have  to  apply  under  local  con- 
ditions. 

18.996.  (Chairman) : Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there 
should  be  a graduated  rate? — No. 

18.997.  I do  not  understand  it.  I can  understand 
that  if  a man  is  assessed  at  a higher  amount  his 
rates  are  a larger  gross  sum,  but  I cannot  imagine 
how  a man  living  in  a £106  house  has  to  pay  15s.  in 
the  £,  and  a man  in  a £30  house  pays  6s.  ?— That  may 
be  a question  of  rating.  At  present  a man  pays  rates 
on  what  he  occupies.  Other  suggestions  have  been 
made  as  to  how  a man  should  be  rated,  not  necessarily 
upon  the  value  of  his  occupation. 

18.998.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  -.  Are  not  we  getting 
into  the  question  of  principles  of  rating;  or  are  we 
accepting  the  principles  of  rating  before  coming  to 
this  paragraph?  The  principle  of  rating  is  that  a 
man  who  lives  in  a £100  house  is  assessed  at  £100, 
and  a man  living  in  a £30  house  gets  equal  pound- 
age, although  the  man  who  lives  in  the  on©  house 
gets  less  services  than  the  other;  but  they  get  equal 
treatment  according  to  r.iting? — ^Yes. 

18.999.  What  difference  is  there  between  that  and 
what  you  suggest  here,  that  the  burden  should  be 
placed  on  the  shoulders  of  those  best  able  to  bear  it? 

* See  County  Councils  Association  (Taylor),  Q.  SI745  (III,  160). 
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—In  this  section  of  my  evidence  I have  necessarily 
dealt  with  the  matter  rather  on  principles  than  on 
details,  and  as  I state  at  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
tion, I understand  that  the  remedy  will  have  to  be 
considered  in  the  second  part  of  this  Commission’s 
inquiry,  and  I have  only  laid  down  in  a very  general 
way  what  I consider  to  be  the  principles  one  should 
bear  in  mind  in  considering  that  part  of  the  subject. 

19.000.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  You  say,  “That 

the  ratepayers  in  the  combined  area  shall  be  as  far 
as  possible  homogeneous  in  sympathy  and  indus- 
try ” ? — ^Yes. 

19.001.  Now  that  contemplates  the  fusion  of  two 
areas,  does  it  not? — Yes. 

19.002.  Is  (d)  to  be  read  in  the  sense  that  you 
would  have  differential  rating  between  the  two 
fused  areas,  or  to  be  read  in  the  sense  that  when 
the  areas  are  fused  you  are  to  have  differential 
rating  in  the  combined  area? — ^As  I say,  it  is  put  in 
very  general  terms. 

- 19,003.  Many  things  are  general,  but  I should 
like  to  know,  because  it  is  so  startling?  I can 
understand  your  argument  in  saying  that  in  area  A 
added  to  area  B there  my  be  some  ground  for  work- 
ing out  a special  case,  and  if  B is  better  able  to  bear 
the  burden  than  A there  should  be  differential 
rating ; but  once  they  are  fused  I cannot 
understand  an  argument  being  put  forward  by  a re- 
sponsible local  government  official  that  there  should 
be  a difference  in  the  rating  between  hereditament 
and  hereditament? — I am  not  suggesting  that  for  a 
moment. 

19.004.  {Mr.  Turton)  : Are  not  you  using  a very 
well  known  political  platitude,  that  the  rates  should 
be  put  on  the  shoulders  best  able  to  bear  them? — 
Yes,  that  is  what  I mean. 

{Mr.  Turton):  We  have  all  said  it,  and  we  all 
know  what  it  means — there  is  nothing  in  it? 

(■Chairman) : Passing  on  to  paragraph  93,  I do  not 
know  whether  Mr.  Turton  has  any  observations  to 
make  ? 

19.005.  {Mr.  Turton)  : I do  not  like  the  word 

“ despotic  ” again? — You  may  strike  that  out. 

{Chairman):  Then  shall  we  pass  to  paragraph  94? 
Then  w©  come,  in  paragraph  95,  to  the  principle  of 
“ No  taxation  without  representation.” 

19.006.  {Mr.  Turton) : You  do  not  want  to  do 

away  with  aldermen,  do  you? — No,  I am  not  suggest- 
ing that.  It  is  not  a question  of  aldermen  at  all. 

19.007.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : What  do  you  say  witli 
regard  to  (6)  ?— That  is  what  you  call  a platitude. 

19.008.  {Chairman)  : The  consent  must  be  given 
collectively,  not  individually? — Undoubtedly.  What 
I have  been  putting  to  the  Commission  to-day 
and  in  my  memorandum  is  that  these  elementary 
principles  are  violated  by  the  Act  of  1888,  and  that 
what  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  hack  to  the  elementary 
principles  of  government. 

19.009.  {Mr.  Turton) : To  go  back  to  the  old 
Quarter  Sessions  ? — I am  not  suggesting  that. 
Quarter  Sessions  were  not  constituted  on  any 
principles  of  representative  government. 

.19,010.  But  you  want  to  repeal  the  Act  of  1888? — 
No,  I am  not  suggesting  that  it  should  be  repealed, 
or  that  County  government  should  be  abolished,  but 
that  it  should  be  brought  into  harmony  with  our 
common  elementary  principles  of  government  which 
I have  submitted  all  day  and  in  my  memorandum ; it 
is  not  now. 

19.011.  {Chairman)  : Then  passing  to  (c),  you  say, 
“ That  when  ratepayers  of  a given  area  are  suffi- 
ciently homogeneous  in  sympthy  and  industry  and 
satisfy  a properly  constituted  tribunal  that  they  are 
able  and  willing  out  of  their  own  local  resources  effi- 
ciently and  economically  to  provide  and  administer 
their  own  local  services,  they  shall  be  entitled  as  of 
right  to  an  autonomous  authority  for  these  ser- 
vices.” Is  not  that  very  much  the  words  of  the 

Act the  word  is  “ desirable  ” — it  is  very  much  the 

same,  I think,  is  it  not? — That,  I think,  I have 
already  discussed  to  some  extent. 

19.012.  Yes.  Then  passing  to  paragraph  96,  you 
tel!  us  again  that  the  questions  in  dispute  are  mainly 
financial? — ^Yes. 


19.013.  {Mr.  Lloyd) : You  say,  “ To  do  away  with 
the  Local  ' Inquiry  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  would 
cut  out  the  most  useful  part  of  the  procedure,  but 
would  not  greatly  diminish  the  cost.”  Do  you  regard 
the  Ministry  of  Health’s  Local  Inquiry  as  the  most 
important  part  of  the  whole  proceeding?— it  appears 
to  me  it  is  so. 

19.014.  I think  you  are  the  first  gentleman  we  liave 
seen  who  has  said  anything  in  its  favour?  1 thinli. 

I am  right  in  saying  that  that  part  of  the  procedure 
is  regarded  by  the  Municipal  Oorporatio.ns  as  the 
most  important  part.  I think  Sir  Robert  I ox  told 
■ us  that,  and  Municipal  Corporations  generally  regard 

it  really  as  the  most  important  part  of  the 

procedure.  , 

19,016.  {Mr.  Turton) : In  the  way  we  have  lioarU 
it  is  carried  out? — Not  necessarily  is  all  its  details, 
but  so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I have  no 
f.mlt  to  find  with  it. 

19.016.  The  Inspector  goes  down  and  spends  a fort- 

night there  beforehand — you  agree  with  the  way  in 
which  it  was  described? — Yes;  1 think  the  Local 
Inquiry  is  most  important.  , t i 

19.017.  Yes,  the  Local  Inquiry,  but  the  Local 
Inquiry  carried  out  in  the  wmy  it  has  been  pioved 
to  have  been  carried  out? — I do  not  know  ^^if  it  is 
not  carried  out  properly,  it  ought  to  be. 

19.018.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : What  you  attach  im- 
portance to  is  the  fact  that  some  tribunal  from  the 
Ministry  of  Health  or  elsewiliere  should  come  and  deal 
with  the  matter  on  the  spot,  where  all  the  local 
conditions  are  easily  accessible,  and  all  the  local 
interests  can  be  heai’dP — Quite. 

19,01,9.  {Chairman) : You  think  that  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  present  procedure? — Yes. 

10.020.  More  important  than  the  inquiry  before 
Parliament? — I think  so. 

19.021.  I do  not  think  Sir  Robert  Fox  laid  quite 
so  much  stress  on  it?— Not  perhaps  so  much,  but  1 
know  that  is  his  view. 

19.022.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas)  : Did  not  Sir  Ryhuid 
Adkins  preside  over  a Consultative  Council  which 
dealt  with  this  question  of  tribunal?— I was  a,  mem- 
ber of  that  Consultative  Council,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  tribunal  was  considered  by  them. 

19.023.  Were  you  a party  to  the  findings?— I think 
I was  present  when  it  was  discussed. 

19.024.  I see  you  took  part  in  the  discussion  ol 
this  question,  but  you  now  dissent  from  the  recom- 
mendations?— What  are  the  reconinien<lations? 

19,026.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Mr.  Nicholson  has  not 
said  a ivord  to  me  about  the  tribunal.  I simply  put 
the  Local  Inquiry  to  him? — ^That  is  the  point  i am 
dealing  with. 

{Mr.  Turton) : He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
wanted  a Local  Inquiry  as  carried  out  in  the  present 
existing  circumstances  ? 

{Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I think  ho  answered  my  ques- 
tion under  a misunderstanding? 

{Mr.  Turton) : Then  do  not  let  us  have  any  mis- 
understanding. 

{Sir  Walter  Nicholas) : Anyhow,  there  is  the  docu- 
ment,* which  speaks  for  itself. 

19.026.  {Chairman):  You  do  not  necessarily  say 
that  the  present  method  of  holding  the  Local  Inquiry, 
and  under  the  present  conditions,  is  tho  most 
important  part  of  the  procedure — you  say  a liixial 
Inquiry? — A Local  Inquiry  should  bo  hold. 

19.027.  And  that  is  as  far  as  you  go? — Yes. 

19.028.  {Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  Thi.s  is  tho  iiarti- 

cular  subject-matter  I had  in  my  mind;  it  i.s  para- 
raph  7 of  the  Consultative  Council’s  Report : “ We 

recommend  that  the  Local  Inquiry  into  all  ajipli- 
cation-s  of  an  important  character  sliould  Ije  hehl  by  a 
body  of  three  persons,  of  whom  at  least  one,  who 
should  be  chairman,  should  be  a person  who  is  neither 
an  officer  nor  an  ex-officer  of  the  Ministry,  and  is 
possessed  of  experience  of  acting  in  a judicia. 
capacity.  We  recommend  that  this  body  should  b-j 
empowered,  if  unanimous,  to  reject  an  application 

* Ministry  of  Health — Consultative  Conned  on  Local  Health 
Administration.  Report  on  Procedure  in  regard  to  Proposals  for 
the  Extension  of  Boroughs,  ete.,  with  notes  by  the  Ministry  as  to 
certain  of  the  Proposals.  [Cmd.  IILU]  1921.  Price  Id. 
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submitted  to  it  either  as  a whole  or  in  part  ”.  Now 
Ml.  I 111  ton  put  to  you  the  question,  and  he  followed 
it  with  a further  question,  whether  you  adhered  to 
(he  Ministry  of  Health  holding  an  Inquiry,  and  you 
said  yes;  but  in  rexily  to  his  Lordship  I understood 
.YOU  to  say  that  you  do  not  wed  yourself  to  the  Inquiry 
being  held  by  a representative  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health?— I submit  that  what  I have  said  is  in 
no  way  inconsistent  with  the  findings  of  that  Con- 
sultative Council? 

^ 19,029.  With  deference,  your  replies  to  Mr. 
Turton’s  questions  were  distinctly  opposed  to  it,  and 
that  is  what  made  me  think  of  this  document?  Now 
in  reply  to  his  Lordship  you  said  that  you  were  con- 
tent with  an  Inquiry  such  as  is  indicated  in  this 
Report? — Yes,  and  I see  no  reason  why  that  Inquiry 
should  not  be  held  still  under  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

19.030.  Which  is  it  to  be  ? — It  would  be  under  the 
Ministry  of  Health. 

19.031.  (Mr.  Turton) : By  an  Inspector  who  goes 

down  a fortnight  before,  and  makes  all  kinds  of  in- 
vestigations, and  holds  the  Inquiry,  or  by  the 
tiibunal  of  three? — I am  not  wedded  to  any  special 
procedure. 

19.032.  (Chairman) : All  you  want  is  an  Inquiry 

on  the  spot,  and  you  have  no  clear  idea  as  to  what  vou 
think  would  be  the  ideal  tribunal.? — I do  not  think 
that  is  so  material  as  that  a Local  Inquiry  should  be 
held.  I hope  I have  not  conveyed  the  impression,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Turton,  that  I am  wedded  to  any  parti- 
cular kind  of  procedure,  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  a 
Local  Inquiry  is  concerned.  The  point  I want  to  put 
is  that  there  should  be  a Local  Inquiry  into  the 
proposals  for  extension? 

■ 19,033.  (Sir  Walter  Nicholas):  A public  Local 

Inquiry? — A public  Local  Inquiry. 

19.034.  (Chairman)  : Then  passing  to  paragraphs 

98  and  99,  I ought  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  I think.  Sir  Robert  Eox,  although  I do  not 
think  he  put  quite  so  high  a value  on  the  Local 
Inquiry,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  present 
Local  Inquiry  could  not  be  improved  on,  and  you,  I 
understand,  agree  with  his  evidence  ?*— Yes. 

19.035.  But  you  have  told  us  you  are  not  wedded 
to  any  particular  course? — I am  not  wedded  to  the 
present  procedure. 

^ 19,036.  So  that  you  do  not  agree  with  Sir  Robert 
Fox  ?— I do  agree  with  Sir  Robert  on  the  importance 
of  a public  Inquiry  being  held. 

(Mr.  Pritchard):  I think  you  will  find  that  Sir 

Robert  Fox  in  his  evidence  gave  reasons  why  he  did 
not  now  hold  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  document 
from  which  Sir  Walter  Nicholas  has  read.  Since  then 
many  things  have  happened,  and  I think  his  views 
have  changed.  However,  we  shall  see. 

(Chairman) : I think  he  expressed  his  assent. 

However,  we  shall  see  later.  Then  are  there  any 
questions  on  paragraphs  99  or  100? 

19,037.  (Mr.  Turton):  How  do  you  suggest  that 

the  initiative  in  bringing  about  alterations  of  area 
should  be  taken  by  the  Ministry  of  Health?  Do  you 
think  it  a fair  English  way  of  doing  things,  that  the 
Ministry  of  Health  are  to  initiate  the  proceedings, 
and  then  themselves  hold  an  inquiry  to  see  if  there 
is  a primd  facie  case  made  out? — ^I  cannot  speak  so 
much  from  my  own  experience  as  from  the  information 
1 have  had,  and  that  is  to  the  effect  that  it  happens 
in  a number  of  instances  that  it  is  very  desirable 
that  there  should  be  some  alteration  of  areas,  and 
probabl.v  there  is  a good  deal  of  local  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  alteration  ; and  the  suggestion  is  that 
when  information  of  that  kind  comes  to  the  Ministry 
of  Health  and  no  Local  Authority  is  willing  to  initi- 
ate proceedings,  it  should  be  within  the  power  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  to  suggest  to  the  Local 
Authority  that  proceedings  shall  be  taken,  and  then 
to  initiate  proceedings  to  that  effect. 

19,0.38.  You  have  not  answered  the  question  I put? 

Do  yon  think  it  a fair  and  an  English  way  of  doing 
business,  that  the  Ministry  of  Health  are  to  initiate 
the  proceedings,  and  then  to  be  the  judges;  or,  to 
* "Sr*  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  (Fox),  Q.  7892 


follow  what  you  said,  that  if  a local  body  does  not 
agree,  a representation  should  be  sent  to  the 
Ministry  of  Health? — I suggest  that  there  may  be 
local  conditions  in  which  it  is  desirable,  when  prob- 
ably there  is  a good  deal  of  local  opinion  in  -favour 
of  an  alteration  of  boundaries,  but  no  one  Local 
Authority  in  the  district  is  willing  to  take  piroceed- 
iugs  for  that  purpose. 

19.039.  But  there  lar©  popularly  elected  bodies  of 
some  sort,  and  would  it  not  be  raised  by  them? — 
I only  suggest  that  power  should  bc'  given  to  the 
Ministry  to  act  when  the  papularl3r  elected  Iwdies 
will  not  do  so. 

19.040.  Have  you  got  cases  in  your  mind? — I can- 
not tell  you.  As  I said,  I cannot  speak  from  my 
own  experience. 

19.041.  But  you  think  it  is  possible? — Yes,  I am 
told  that  it  is  possible,  and  it  does  occur,  that  there 
are  localities  in  which  there  is  a strong  body  of  local 
opinion  in  favour  of  some  alteration  of  boundaries, 
but  no  Local  Authority  will  undertake  the  proceed- 
ings, and  the  suggestion  here  only  is  that  in  % case  of 
that  kind  the  Ministry  should  be  empowered  itself  to 
set  the  proceedings  in  motion. 

19.042.  Do  smu  mean  to  receive  representations 
from  people? — In  the  cases  I am  referring  to  the 
people  would  probably  not  make  the  representation. 

19.043.  (Mr.  Lloyd):  At  whose  expense? — It  would 
be  entirely  for  the  Ministry  to  decide  whether  it 
would  put  this  power  into  operation  or  not. 

19.044.  (Mr.  Piddell) : I understood  you  to  say  in 
your  memorandum  that  the  Ministry  would  operate 
through  Boundary  Commissioners,  .and  take  the 
matter  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Local  Authori- 
ties ? ^Tbat  would  only  operate  in  cases  in  which  the 
Local  Authorities  did  not  want  to  take  the  matter 
into^  their  own  hands.  I do  not  suggest  that  the 
Ministry  ^ should  have  power  to  override  the  Local 
Authorities,  but  only  to  assist  the  Local  Authorities 
in  a case  in  which  they  wore  not  willing  to  take 
proceedings  themselves. 

19.045.  But  to  override  them  if  they  refused  to 
move?— I suggest  not.  I suggest  that  the  Minister 
does  not  override  them  if  he  simply  enables  them  to 
move. 

19.046.  (Mr.  Lloyd):  He  bucks  them  up? — He 
bucks  them  up. 

19, 04 1 . (Chairman)  : Then  we  come  to  the  last 
paragraph,  which  contains  a paragraph  from  the 
Report  of  the  South  AVales  Regional  Survey  Com- 
mittee. ^ Are  there  any  points  wdiich  you  have  not 
dealt  with  in  your  memorandum  that  you  would  like 
to  speak  about? — I do  not  know  that  there  are. 

(Chairman)  : Is  there  anything  further  you  would 
like  to  add? 

George  Macdonogh) : What  does  Mr. 
Nicholson  propose?  You  have  told  us  that  the  Act 
of  1888  it  not  a good  one,  and  is  open  to  many 
objections,  but  I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  from 
reading  your  memorandum  and  listening  to  the  dis- 

cu.ssion,  what  you  propose  to  put  into  its  place  ? I 

have  carefully  avoided  any  suggestion  on  that  be- 
cause it  apiiears  to  me  that  it  comes  within  the  scoiie 
of  the  second  part  of  the  Commission’s  inquiry, 
after  the  Commission  have  taken  a good  deal  more 
evidence  than  they  have  yet. 

19.049.  But  it  would  help  us  a little  more  if  we 
knew  ivhat  was  in  your  mind  as  to  how  the  evils  of 
the  1888  Act  could  be  remedied?— I have  hesitated  to 
deal  with  that,  especially  as  I was  told  that  the 
Inquiry  was  being  divided  into  tw-o  parts,  and  at 
piesoiit  the  Commission  ivere  not  inclined  to  consider 
suggestions  for  the  ameiidmeiit  of  the  Act  of  1888. 

19.050.  Any  way,  you  have  no  proposal  to  make? 

I have  nothing  to  submit  at  the  moment. 

(Chairman)  : Then  I do  not  think  we  need  ti-ouble 
you  further?  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  evidence,  wdiicli  has  been  very  comprehensive, 
and  also  very  valuable  as  coming  from  one  who  has 
had  such  long  experience,  going  back  to  the  days  of 
Quarter  Sessions. 

(IT  itness)  : Thank  you,  my  Lord- 


(The  IT  if  ness  withdrew.) 
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Me.  W.  R.  BUCHANAN  RIDDELL. 

Mb.  E.  HONORATUS  LLOYD,  K.C. 

Mb.  HARRY  G.  PRITCHARD. 

Mb.  E.  R.  TURTON,  M.P. 

Lieot.-Ool.  SEYMOUR  AVILLIAMS. 

Mb.  MICHAEL  HESELTINE,  O.B.  (.Secretary). 
Me.  J.  a.  LAIAH^HER,  M.B.E.  (Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr.  Henry  AA^'est  Eovaiighe,  called  and  examined. 


19,051.  (Chairman) ; In  paragraph  1 you  say  that 
you  are  Town  Clerk  of  Eastbourne,  and  have  held 
that  office  since  1890,  so  that  you  have  been  there 
practically  since  the  Local  Government  Act,  I8Sa, 
came  into  force  F — Yes,  two  years  after. 

19  d52.  And  before  that  time,  and  when  you  farst 
went  there,  Eastbourne  was  a Non-County  Borough. 
— Yes. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS. 

Memorandum  of  Evidence  by  Mb.  Heney  AVest 
Fovabgue,  Town  Clerk  of  Eastbourne. 

1.  I am  Town  Clerk  of  Eastbourne,  and  I have  held 
that  office  since  June,  1890. 


Constitution  of  Eastbouene  as  a County  Borough. 


2.  In  1901,  the  Corporation  purchased 
Mr.  Freeman  Thomas  (now  Lord  AYillingdon)  what  is 
now  known  as  Hampden  Park.  It  has  an  area  o ^ 
acres  and  was  just  outside  the  Borough  boundaiy. 
The  purchase  of  this  Park  and  the  construction  of  a 
wide  road  from  Eastbourne  to  AYilluigdon  at  the 
joint  expense  of  the  Corporation,  the  Duke  of  Devoi 
shire,  and  Mr.  Freeman  Thomas,  resulted  in  a con- 
siderable development  of  that  part 
surrounding  Hampden  Park,  and,  'in  1909,  the  To  ^ 
Council  decided  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  this 
f^rowing  district  to  be  added  to  the  Borough. 


3.  The  inhabitants  of  the  district  were  in  favour 
of  the  proposal,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  enjc^ing 
anything  like  the  advantages  of  residents  in  East- 
bourne ' itself  with  regard  to  lighting,  watching, 
cleansing,  maintenance  of  roads,  education,  and 
other  services. 


4.  A Bill  was  deposited  in  Parliament  which  not 
only  proposed  to  add  the  Hampden  Park  district, 
with  a population  of  1,020,  and  a rateable  value  of 
£7,400,  to  Eastbourne,  but  to  make  the  extended  area 
a County  Borough. 

5 Negotiations  were  entered  ujion  witli  the  County 
Coiincil  and  the  Rural  District  Council,  and  these 
negotiations  resulted  in  an  amicable  arrangement 
being  arrived  at,  under  which  the  Corporation  paid 
tile  County  Council  £64,000. 

6.  This  settled  all  claims  except  as  regards  local 
taxation  licences,  local  taxation  grant  and  local  taxa- 
tion (Customs  and  Excise)  duties,  coroners’  salaries 
and  expenses,  expenses  of  Quarter  Sessions  and 
Assizes,  and  certain  other  small  matters.  As  in 
these  an  amicable  arrangement  was  made. 


7.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Ea,stbourne  agreed  to 
these  payments  notwithstanding  the  decision  in  1907 
ill  the  AVest  Hartlepool  case  to  the  effect  that  .a 


County  was  not  entitled  to  compensation  for  loss  of 
rateable  value  on  the  creation  of  a County  Borough. 
The  Town  Council,  however,  agreed  that  the  East 
Sussex  County  Council  ■were  equitably  entitled  to  it. 

8.  Objection  was  taken  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  the  ground  that  the  Town  Council  shouh. 
have  proceeded  by  way  of  an  application  to  that 
Board  for  a Provisional  Order  to  create  the  extended 
Borough  into  a County  Borough,  but  the  o<bjection  ol 
the  Board  was  over-ruled  by  the  House  of  Commons 
Committee  on  the  ground  that,  although  the  Board 
had  the  power  to  grant  a Provisional  Order,  Parlia- 
ment had  not  divested  itself  of  its  power  to  do  the 
same  thing  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

9.  From  Eastbourne’s  point  of  view,  I have  no 
hesitation  ‘in  saying  that  the  creation  of  the  town 
into  a Countv  Borough  has  been  to  the  advantage 
of  the  inhabitants,  and,  except  for  the  subsequent 
growth  of  the  town,  the  County  has  not  .sulfered. 

10.  It  was  admitted  that  the  County  Council  were 
levying  about  £11,000  a year  more  in  rates  than  they 
oxiiended  in  Eastbourne,  the  result  being  that  we 
were  contributing  considerably  to  tlio  relief  of  tb-'i 
agricultural  part  of  the  County,  and  lye  are  still 
contributing  a very  substantial  jiroiiortion  <)1  lluit 
amount  by  tho  compensation  which  was  paid,  or  is 
still  being  paid. 


19.053.  (Chairman):  In  pai-agrajih  2 you  give  us 
the  iiistory  of  what  happened  in  1901,  the  ]nircha.se 
of  Hampden  Park,  and  so  forth?  Acs. 

19.054.  In  paragraph  3 you  tell  us  how  the  idea 
developed  of  applying  for  constitution  as  a County 
Borough  ? — Yes;  of  including  the  Hampden  Park 
district  within  the  Borough. 

19,0.55.  In  paragraph  4 you  tell  us  how  you  put 
your’  Bill  forw.ird  to  include  the  Hampden  I’ark 
district? — Y’^cs. 

19.056.  (Mr.  Vritchard):  That,  of  course,  was  in  a 
Rural  District  then?— Ye.s,  in  the  Rural  District  oi 
Easthourne,  in  tho  iiarish  of  AA'illingdon. 

19.057.  (Chairnain) : AA'hat  was  the  ])0)nihition  <)f 
Ea.stbourne  when  you  first  brought  forward  ymir  Pill, 
before  the  extension  was  made,  because  the  extension 
went  together  with  the  creation  of  the  County 
Borough,  did  it  not?— It  did,  in  the  same  Bill. 

19  058.  AA'hat  was  the  size  of  Ea.stbourne  in  jiopula- 
tion’wheii  it  was  a Non-County  Borough  ?—AA'o  had 
in  Eastbourne  itself,  I think,  over  50,000  inhabitants, 
but  the  addition  of  this  1,000  certainly  made  it 
absolutelv  definite  that  we  had  a greater  population 
than  the' 50,000  with  the  l,fX)0  in  Hampden  Park. 

19  0-59.  You  were  then  just  on  the  .50,000  without 
the  extension  ?— Yes,  just  over,  I think. 
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19.060.  {Mr.  Pritchard)-.  But  according  to 
previous  Census  it  was  under? — Yes,  but 
Registrar-General,  I think,  was  satisfied. 

19.061.  (Chairman) : I have  a note  here  on  the 
special  Census  which  shows  that  you  were  696  over 
the  60,000 Yes,  just  over. 

19.062.  Then  you  added  the  Hampden  Park 

1 that  had  a population  of  just  about 

19.063.  It  was  mainly  the  Park  area,  was  it  P— Yes 
houses  that  had  grown  up  round  the  Park,  and  only 

“9"'sition  of  the  Park  by  the  Corporation. 

19.064.  Did  you  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the 
County  Council  as  to  compensation? — iWe  did. 

19.065.  Did  they  oppose  in  Parliament? — ^No. 

19.066.  It  was  an  unopposed  Bill?— It  became  an 
unopposed  Bill,  because  they  were  quite  satisfied  with 
the  arrangement;  the  figures  were  agreed  between 
the  two  accountants. 

19.067.  Before  you  introduced  your  Bill? Yes 

After  it  had  been  deposited  we  entered  into  negotia- 
tio ns  with  them. 

19.068.  You  did  not  have  to  fight  it  in  Committee? 

T fight  was  the 

Local  Government  Board. 

(J¥-r  2 urton) : The  Local  Government  Board  seem 
to  be  the  only  people  who  raised  any  objection  at  all; 
tlie  County  Council  were  quite  friendly,  and  I think 
you  were  very  g-enerous  ? 

(Chairmcin)  ■ I have  here  an  extract  from  the 
Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  which  was  put 
before  the  Committe^e— which  Committee  I am  not 
quite  clear  about? 

thSSgio"’’  : Which  year  was 

nnSM-  2ink?-^ef.“'®  I^egislation  Com- 

■■  At  that  time  the  Local 
Goveinment  Board  always  made  this  Report;  if  any- 

nnnT  with  a Bill  instead  of 

rinn^t  f f Provisional  Order,  they  always 
T li  stereotyped  form,  did  they  not?— Yes 

1 think  the  mam  ground  of  their  objection  was  that 
were  proceeding  by  Bill  instead  of  askii7g  tW 
lor  a Provisional  Order. 

: It  was -more  in  the  nature 
M^aMechnical  objection,  not  to  the  merits  of  the  Bill? 

19.073.  (Pir  Pyland  Adkins) : Not  reason  hnl 

amour  23Totn-e?~Yes.  reason,  but 

19.074.  (Sir  William  Middlebrook)  -.  I think  there 
were  paits  of  the  Bill  that  were  opposed,  weit  theJe 

ot-not  the  provisions  affecting  the  question  of  com- 
pemsation-however,  it  is  immaterial,  except  as  to 

,1  tt^  u go  before  another  Com- 

iitteo  of  the  House?— I have  the  brief  here;  petitions 

Sussex  County  Council 
e Eastbourne  Rural  District  Council,  the  Hailsham 
B, strict  Council,  the  Eastbourne  Gas  Company  and 
Die  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  Pevensey  and 
Hastings.  But  there  was  really  no  opposition  • it 
^ expression. 

19,975.  I will  not  put  it  so  high  as  opposition  but 
' f “Pinion  as  to  tL  extent  of 

•11.  I i you  should  include  on  the  north  side 

and  I tliiiik  you  agree  that  the  Committee  decided  on 
• idge  lino  rather  than  go  over  the  side  of  the  ridge? 

•i„!2T*^;  ^*ole  of  it,  and 

agreed  to  take  one  part,  leaving  what  I might  term 

Wo  folt''thnt  B parish  ?-That  is  quite  tnie. 

ri-  + • r X ^ *1  "'0'‘M  be  advantageous  to  the  Rural 
fo  include  the  whole  parish  of  Willingdon. 

10  i'o  take  the  whole. 

L -ui/.  And  in  that  sense  you  wore  opposed?— Yes 
until  we  came  to  an  agreement,  as  we  did,  with  the 
Council’''*'''''  Council  and  the  Rural  District 

19,078.  (Cdwirman):  But  the  Bill  was  not  fought 
before  an  Oppo.sed  Bill _ Committee  in  either  House, 

vas  i i . ^s,  I think  it  must  have  been  before  an 
Dpposed  Bill  Committee. 


. 19,079.  I see  the  Bill  is  an  omnibus  Bill;  it  had 
fave  parte,  dealing  with  improvements,  extension, 
nnancej  and  so  on.P — Yes,  that  is  true. 

19.080.  Was  it  on  the  question  of  extension  that  it 
was  opposed.? — Yes. 

19.081.  By  the  County  Council?— By  the  County 
Council.  The  petition  was  deposited  against  it,  but 
there  was  no  active  opposition  on  their  part. 

1 x'l  ^ cleared  away?— Yes;  they  only 

lodged  the  petition  formally  to  preserve  their  right 
to  oppose  in  case  anything  developed. 

19.083.  Then  coming  to  paragraph  6,  in  which  you 
bay  that  the  £64,000  cleared  away  all  the  claims 
excep  as  legards  local  taxation  licences  and  certain 
otJier  matters,  in  regard  to  those  particular  questions 
you  came  to  an  amicable  arrangement.  Was  that  by 
means  of  a cash  payment  in  addition  to  the  £64,000? 

We  pay  ,a  yearly  sum.  I am  not  familiar  with  the 
arrangement  which  was  made  with  regard  to  these 
other  items.  The  £64,000  represents  the  loss  of  rate- 
able value,  and  the  contribution  which  Eastbourne 
was  paying  towards  the  maintenance  of  main  roads. 

I hat  was  ,a  lump  sum  which  we  agreed  should  be 
paid,  and  a sum  which  satisfied  the  County  Council. 

19.084.  But  then  you  had  another  sum  to 

ri' AT  ^ ?— There  were  some  other  items. 

II  Mr.  bparrow,  the  Borough  Treasurer,  may  tell  you, 
would  rather  he  gave  you  the  information  with 

regard  to  these  other  items,  because  I am  not  familiar 
with  them. 

19.085.  (Mr.  Turton) : You  have  your  separate 
Court  of  Record? — No. 

19.086.  Your  Quarter  Sessions  expen.ses  go  to  the 
County?- To  the  County. 

go  to  the  Assizes.?— Yes. 

19.088.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  -.  There  has  been  no 
real  alteration  consequent  on  your  becoming  a County 
Borough? — No. 

19.089.  (Chairman):  The  £64,000  was  an  adjust- 
ment; tiiere  was  no  additional  payment  ?— What  the 

oiough  Treasurer  tells  me  is  that  we  make  these 
payment.!  in  accordance  with  the  principles  which 
were  approved  by  the  Local  Government  Com- 
missioners. 

19.090.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I take  it  some  of  these 
payments  are  annual  payments  which  you  divide  in  a 
certain  proportion  agreed  between  you  and  the 
County?— That  is  so. 

19.091.  (Sir  William  Middlebrook):  Were  not  the 

facts  about  compensation  these : there  were  four  or 
five  different  heads  on  which  compensation  was  made; 
you  had  the  figures  worked  out,  and  then  it  was 
agi  eed  that  you  should  pay  25  years’  purchase  of  the 
agreed  sum  covering  those  five  heads?— No.  I have  the 
details  here— salaries,  15  years’  purchase.  Midwives 
Act  expenses,  16  years’,  main  roads’,  20  years 

19.092.  Never  mind  the  exact  figures— I think  I am 
right  in  the  figure  I gave  you,  but  you  did  arrive  at  a 
definite  number  of  years’  purchase .?— We  did. 

19.093.  And  a definite  annual  amount  that  you  were 
to  pay  for  compensation? — Yes. 

19.094.  You  then  asked  for  powers  to  borrow  and 
capitalise  that  sum,  and  asked  for  35  or  40  years  in 
which  to  repay  it?— 45  years. 

19.095.  And,  thanks  to  the  ability  of  your  counsel, 
you  got  it;  otherwise,  probably,  you  would  not  have 
done  so?— Yes,  and  thanks  to  the  Town  Clerk,  and 
1 might  say,  the  Parliamentary  agent. 

19.096.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : In  regard  to  main  roads, 
you  say  that  you  agreed  to  pay  20  years’  purchase  of 
the  estimated  loss.?— Yes,  that  is  so.  The  amount  of 
gross  costs  with  regard  to  main  roads  is  £269,400. 
Then  we  deduct  from  that  the  Exchequer  contribii- 
I'.on;  that  is  one  half,  which  loft  the  amount  on  which 
full  compensation  was  to  be  paid,  £134,700,  and  the 
agreed  compensation  was  taken  at  two-thirds,  namely, 
£89,800.  That  is  for  main  roads.  Then  Diere  are 
certain  deductions,  you  see,  for  contributions  to  the 
Cciiiity  poor  rate — ^the  asylum,  for  instance — we  paid 
£3,924  towards  that,  and  then  they  had  cash  balances 
in  hand. 
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19.097.  {Bir  Lewis  Beard) : There  were  items  on 
both  sides  wihich  balanced  each  other  ? — Yes. 

19.098.  (Mr.  Biddell) : I suppose  that  if  the  Bill 

had  gone  forward  three  years  later,  after  the  1913 
Act,  the  County  Council  would  have  got  more — I see 
you  say  they  were  making  a profit  of  £11,000,  and 
they  got  £64,000? — Yes.  As  far  as  my  knowledge 

goes  of  the  later  Act  which  was  passed  after  this 
arrangement,  I think  the  principles  upon  which  we 
settled  with  the  East  Sussex  County  Council  were 
practically  the  same.  That  is  my  belief,  and  I am 
confirmed  in  that  by  the  Borougih  Treasurer,  who  says 
that  it  is  so. 

19.099.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : But  did  you  not  give 
more  than  15  years’  purchase  for  some  things  for 
which  under  the  Act  of  1913  you  would  have  only 
given  15  years’  ? Under  the  Act  you  would  have  got 
better  terms? — Then  I am  sorry  we  did  not  wait. 
The  Borough  Treasurer  tells  me  that  there  were  other 
items  included  in  that  Act  which  were  not  dealt  witli 
in  our  agreement,  and  he  says  that  on  the  whole  he 
is  satisfied  that  the  compensation  which  we  paid  was 
practically  the  same  compensation  as  we  should 
have  had  to  pay  if  the  Act  had  been  in  operation. 

19.100.  (Chairman):  That  is  the  1918  Act? — Yes. 

19.101.  Then  we  come  to  paragraph  7,  in  which 
you  point  out  that  Eastbourne  agreed  to  these  pay- 
ments, notwithstanding  the  decision  in  the  West 
Hartlepool  case? — Yes. 

19.102.  Then  in  paragraph  8 you  deal  with  tlie 
objections  in  the  Local  Government  Board  Report, 
which  I think  we  have  discussed;  and  in  paragraph  9 
you  tell  us  the  advantages  which  Eastbourne  has 
obtained  by  becoming  a County  Borough? — Yes. 

19.103.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : In  paragraph  9 you 
say,  “ except  for  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  town 
the  County  has  not  suffered  do  you  mean  the 
growth  of  the  town  in  rateable  value? — Yes. 

19.104.  That  is  to  say,  in  prosperity  and  general 
wealth,  no  part  of  that  has  enured  to  the  benefit  of 
the  County  Council?— Well,  I think  one  may  reason- 
ably say  that  the  growth  of  Eastbourne  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  people  in  the  Rural  District.  I 
know  of  a good  many  people  who  have  set  up  poultry 
farms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eastbourne,  and  the 
larger  the  pop>ulation  of  Eastbourne,  the  better 
chance  there  is  for  them  to  supply  their  produce,  and 
so  on. 

19.105.  (Col.  Williams) : And  one  of  their  advan-  . 
tages  is  having  to  pay  a very  large  sum  for  roads 
leading  into  Eastbourne? — ^They  have  already  been 
paid  for  that. 

19.106.  (Sir  Brjland  Adhins) : No;  they  have  only 
been  paid  compensation  on  the  basis  of  the  state  or 
the  roads  as  it  was  at  the  time;  further  developinents 
made  needful  for  the  benefit  of  Eastbourne  itself 
have  not  been  paid  for — you  must  set  that  off  against 
the  advantages? — ^Well,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
me  to  know  what  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Eastbourne  have  been  improved  or  developed. 

19.107.  I am  only  taking  it  from  your  own  memo- 
randum, paragraph  20— that  is  practically  one  road, 
but  I was  only  thinking  about  what  you  said?— What 
I mean  with  regard  to  that  improvement  there  is  this 
— the  surface  has  certainly  been  improved. 

19.108.  More  than  it  would  have  been  if  there  had 
not  been  a great  town  using  it? — No,  I cannot  admit 
that  for  one  moment,  because  it  was  a source  of 
constant  complaint  on  the  part  of  Eastbourne  that 
other  main  roads  in  the  County  which  did  not  corne 
into  Eastbourne  were  looked  after  before  the  main 
roads  leading  into  Eastbourne. 

19.109.  I do  not  know  what  the  other  parts  of  the 
County  said  on  that  controversial  point? — ^I  think 
they  would  admit  it. 

19.110.  (BIr.  Pritchard) : On  paragraph  9,  you  say, 

“ the  creation  of  the  town  into  a County  Borough 
has  been  to  the  advantage  of  the  inhabitants  . We 
have  had  it  suggested  by  other  witnesses  that  a popu- 
lation such  as  yours,  which  is,  I think,  still  under 
100,000?— Yes,  it  is  about  60,000. 

19.111.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  too  small 
for  the  Local  Authority  to  have  the  powers  of  a 


County  Borough  Council.  I want  to  know  your 
opinion  as  to  that — iwhether  you  think  it  is  adequate  ? 
— 'What — the  population  ? 

19,112-3.  The  population  and  resources? — Yes, 
certainly;  I cannot  see  any  reason  why  we  should 
wait  until  we  have  100,000  people  before  becoming  a 
County  Borough. 

19.114.  (Col.  Williams)  : From  a financial  point  of 
view,  of  course,  your  Borough  is  in  a very  good  posi- 
tion— you  have  a good  class  of  property  there?  Yes. 

19.115.  And  you  are  exceptionally  well  placed  with 
regard  to  that? — Yes. 

19.116.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : You  are  like  the 
famous  story  of  the  Christian  Church  which  had  no 

poor ? — I beg  your  pardon;  we  have  our  poor  in 

Eastbourne. 

19.117.  But  you  have  less  in  proportion  than  they 
have  in  less  prosiierous  places? — That  is  possible,  but 
if  the  figures  of  the  unemployed  count  for  anything, 
the  winter  before  last  we  had  over  1,000  unemployed 
on  the  books,  and  we  had  six  or  seven  hundred  last 
winter. 

19.118.  I understood  your  chief  industry  was  pre- 
paratory schools? — That  is  true. 

19.119.  So  that  the  1,000  were  not  ohielly  boys  and 
girls  unable  to  go  to  preparatoi'y  schools? — No;  but 
having  so  many  private  residents  and  (private  schools, 
and  also  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  they  give  em- 
ployment to  a great  many  people. 

19.120.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Are  the  numbers  you 
give  us  the  numbers  of  men  actually  employed  on  your 
unemployment  works? — No;  we  employed  a good 
many,  but  we  could  not  employ  the  whole  of  them. 

19.121.  (Col.  Williams) : By  way  of  illustration,  _1 
suppose  your  rateable  value  per  head  of  population  is 
considerably  more  than  the  average? — ^Yes. 

19.122.  Can  you  tell  us  what  it  is? — I have  a return 
here  prepared  by  the  Borough  Treasurer  of  Prestoji, 
and  our  rateable  value  pei'  head  is  £9  10s.  4d. 

19.123.  And  the  average  is  about  £5,  is  it  iiot? — 
I cannot  tell  you  what  the  average  is,  but  1 am  quite 
ready  to  admit  that  we  have  a high  rateable  value 
per  head  of  population. 

19.124.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Your  rateable  value 
and  general  conditions  are  on  the  whole  rather  more 
prosperous*than  some  other  towns? — Yes,  1 think  so. 

19.125.  And  when  you  say  that  it  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  inhabitants,  you  are  in  that  particular  sen- 
tence thinking  of  the  inhabitants  of  JCa-stlmunio 
itself,  as  distinguished  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Sussex,  lincluding  Eastbourne? — Yes,  1 think  so. 

19.126.  (Chairman) : Then  wo  come  to  paragraph 
10,  in  which  you  tell  us  that  you  “ are  still  con- 
tributing a very  substantial  propiortiou  of  that 
amount  ” (the  £11,000)  “ by  the  compensation  which 
was  paid,  or  is  still  being  paid”? — I was  thinking 
of  those  items  referred  to  in  paragraph  6. 

19.127.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : Those  are  annual  pay- 

ments?— Yes. 

19.128.  (Mr.  T'urtun) : But  tho.'«5  arc  for  services 
rendered — it  can  hardly  bo  called  compensation,  4 
think? — Well,  if  you  take  the  £11,000  a year  more 
that  they  were  levying,  30  years’  purchase  of  that 
would  only  be  £33,000,  and  we  paid  them  £61,000. 

19.129.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  But  that  would  he 
£330,000? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

(Chairman)  : Then  wo  come  to  paragraph  11,  on 
the  question  of  main  roads. 

Main  Roads. 

11.  When  Ea.stbourne  was  m:ule  a (kjunty  Borough, 
there  was  no  Road  Board,  and  the  heavy  licence 
duties  on  motor  care,  which  ai'o  now  collected  in 
County  Boroughs,  are  paid  over  to  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  to  a common  fund,  with  the  result  that  in 
Eastbourne  we  collect  about  £25,000  per  annum,  hut 
receive,  from  the  Road  Eund,  in  return,  hy  way  of 
grants  for  our  semi-national  roads,  only  £5,000  or 
£6,000  per  annum;  the  balance  Iming  distributed 
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among  [the  County  Councils]*.  As  a matter  of  fact  the 
Corporation  pay  for  licences  for  their  motor  omni- 
buses, which  do  not  run  over  a 'yard  of  rO'a.d'  in  the 
County,  a sum  of  £1,600  per  annum,  so  that  really  all 
we  get  back  from  tho  Road  Eund'  is  something  like 
£3,000  or  £4,000  per  annum.  In  thiis  manner  East- 
bourne people  are  contributing  very  considerable 
sums  (in  addition  to  the  compensation)  towards  the 
upkeep  of  main  roads  in  the  County. 

12.  It  must  be  obvious  that  the  interests  of  a health 
and  pleasure  resort,  sudh  as  Eastbourne,  differ 
entirely  from  the  interests  of  the  rural  part  of  the 
County.  Their  requirements  are  absolutely  dissimilar, 
and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a County  Council 
could  deal  as  adequately  as  a Town  Council  with  the 
requirements  of  a town  such  as  Eastbourne. 

13.  In  Eastbourne  the  Town  Council  has  to  oatej- 
not  only  for  its  residents,  but  also  for  its  visitors,  and 
good  roads  are  among  the  prime  necessities,  not  only 
in  the  town,  but  in  the  surrounding  country.  The 
interests  of  the  agricultural  community  are  satisfied 
with  inferior  roads.  It  was  a source  of  constans 
complaint  in  the  town  that  the  roads  in  the  County 
were  not  maintained  in  a manner  satisfactory  for  the 
traffic  to  and  from  Eastbourne,  and  that,  having  a 
high  rateable  value,  as  compared  with  the  rateable 
value  of  the  whole  County,  they  had  to  bear  a heavy 
proportion  of  the  County  rate  for  the  maintenance 
of  County  roads  which  were  not  satisfactory  to  them 
but  which  satisfied  the  residents  in  the  County  at  the 
expense,  to  a very  large  extent,  of  the  residents  in 
the  town. 

13a.  Since  preparing  my  memorandum,  I have  seen 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Commission  by  Sir 
Henry  Maybury,  and  particularly  what  he  said,  and 
tlie  discnseiion  which  took  place,  about  the  Eastbourne- 
Seaford  Road.t 

Generally,  the  impression  left  upon  my  mind  by  the 
evidence  and  the  discussion  was  that  it  appeared  to 
be  suggested  that  Eastbourne  inhabitants  would  get 
the  benefit  of  the  reconstruction  of  that  road  without 
contributing  towards  the  cost.  Secondly,  that  the 
traffic  upon  it  originated  and  terminated  largely  in 
Eastbourne.  Thirdly,  that  the  ratepayers  of  East- 
bourne County  Borough  would  reap  the  advantage 
from  any  reconstruction,  as  the  ratepayers  of  East- 
bourne make  their  living  out  of  the  holiday  people. 
Fourthly,  that  the  reconstruction  of  this  road  formed 
a strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  nationalisation  of 
roads,  presumably  with  the  idea  that  Eastbourne 
ratepayers  would  then  be  forced  to  bear  their  share 
of  the  cost  of  making  up  this  road.  I propose  to  deal 
with  these  points  seriatim  : — 

(1)  That  Eastbourne  inhabitants  would  get  the 
benefit  of  the  reconstruction  of  that  road  without 
contributing  towards  the  cost.  The  fact  that  a con- 
siderable portion  of  this  road  is  within  the  Borough 
and  has  been  widened  and  reconstructed  by  the 
Town  Council  at  a total  cost  of  £29,016,  towards 
which  the  Ministry  of  Transport  contributed  £14,508, 
is  nowhere  mentioned,  or  I have  overlooked  it. 

Eastbourne  ratepayers  have,  therefore,  contributed, 

1 think,  their  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  road  in 
question,  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  part  of 
the  road  in  the  Borough  of  Eastbourne  which  has 
been  reconstructed  has  practically  no  house  or  other 
building  (other  than  the  Golf  cfub  House)  abutting 
upon  it,  nor  is  there  any  prospect  whatever,  in  my 
opinion,  of  any  buildings  being  erected  upon  the 
hind  abutting  upon  it. 

The  only  rateable  value  is  of  the  land,  and  that  is 
on  an  agricultural  basis.  I am  informed  that,  since 
Eastbourne  improved  the  part  of  the  road  within  the 
Borough.,  the  part  outside  luas  been  declared  by  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  to  be  a Class  I road,  which 
means,  I understand,  that  they  will  contribute  75 
per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  construction  instead  of  the 
50  per  cent,  contributed  to  Eastbourne  Borough. 

* The  Witness  substituted  the  words  “ all  Highway  Authori- 
ties ” for  the  words  “ the  County  Couuoils.”  See  Q.  19,149. 
t .See  Ministry  of  Transport  (Maybury),  Q.  17,855/.  (V,  1099). 


(2)  That  the  traffic  upon  it  originated  and  termi- 
nated largely  in  Eastbourne.  Whoever  made  this 
statement  can  know  nothing  whatever  about  the  cir- 
cumstances. I say,  without  hesitation,  that  the 
number  of  people  resident  in  Eastbourne  who  desire 
to  use  this  road,  at  any  rate  outside  the  Borough,  is 
infinitesimal.  Within  the  past  few  years  a service  of 
motor  omnibuses  (licensed  in  Brighton)  has  been  run 
by  the  Southdown  Company  between  Eastbourne,  Sea- 
ford  and  Brighton,  and  they  use  this  road  consider- 
ably. I submit  that  this  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  who  want  to  come  into  Eastbourne  from  Sea- 
ford  and  the  Rural  District,  and  is  of  little,  if  any, 
benefit  to  Eastbourne  people.  It  may  be  used  by 
char-a-bancs  which  start  from  Eastbourne,  but  very 
few  do  this,  for  char-a-bancs  from  Eastbourne  as  a 
rule  go  up  to  Beachy  Head,  thence  to  Birling  Gap  and 
home  via  Jevington. 

(3)  That  the  ratepayers  of  Eastbourne  County 
Borough  and  not  of  the  Eastbourne  Rural  District 
would  reap  the  advantage  from  any  reconstruction, 
as  the  ratepayers  of  Eastbourne  make  their  living 
out  of  the  holiday  people.  Again,  I say  whoever  made 
this  statement  is  not  acquainted  with  the  facts. 
Eastbourne  consists  mainly  of  private  residences  and 
preparatory  schools.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  we 
have  a fair  number  of  hotels  and  boarding  houses, 
but  they  do  not  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  rateable 
value  of  Eastbourne,  and  nobody  can  suggest  that  the 
private  residents  and  schools  derive  their  living  from 
holiday  makers.  I do  not  think  it  would  trouble  them 
at  all  if  this  road  did  not  exist, 

(4)  That  the  reconstruction  of  this  road  formed  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  nationalisation  of 
roads.  If  this  suggestion  is  carried  into  effect,  I feel 
bound  to  say  that  Eastbourne  would  have  a very 
strong  claim  to  be  refunded  not  only  the  amount  they 
have  already  paid  for  the  reconstruction  of  this  road, 
but  also  the  considerable  sum  which  they  paid  to  the 
East  Sussex  County  Council  for  the  maintenance  of 
main  roads  in  the  County.  Unless  this  is  done,  a gross 
injustice  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  done  to  the  rate- 
payers of  Eastbourne,  as,  having  already  put  their 
hands  in  their  pockets  to  a considerable  extent,  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  contribute,  through  the  taxes, 
towards  the  maintenance  of  main  roads  to  which 
they  have  already  contributed.  There  would  cer- 
tainly have  to  be  some  adjustments. 

I have  every  sympathy  with  the  ratepayers  in  the 
Rural  Districts,  and  I am  quite  prepared  to  recognise 
that  the  making-up  of  this  road  to  satisfy  present 
requirements  is  a burden  which  should  not  fall  upon 
them  entirely.  The  same  remark  applies,  with  equal 
force,  to  the  road  from  Eastbourne  to  Hastings,  for 
the  reconstruction  of  which  Eastbourne  and  Hastings 
have  been  pressing  for  years  as  the  road  between 
Eastbourne  and  Bexhill  is  disgraceful. 

I am  not  in  a position  to  pledge  my  Council,  but 
I am  quite  prepared  to  say  that,  given  the  power,  I 
am  sure  that  the  Eastbourne  Town  Council  would  be 
prepared  to  contribute  a reasonable  sum  towards  the 
reconstruction  of  both  these  roads,  as  they  reoogni.se 
that  it  is  desirable  that  the  approaches  to  Eastbourne 
should  be  made  suitable  for  motor  traffic. 

I would  point  out,  too,  that  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port receive  a considerable  sum  per  annum  from 
Eastbourne  in  the  duties  on  motor  oars  and  motor 
vehicles,  including  motor  omnibuses  owned  by  the 
Corporation  (see  paragraph  11  of  my  memorandum). 

Eastbourne  ratepayers  are  called  upon  to  bear  the 
cost  of  the  maintenance  of  roads  in  Eastbourne,  and 
I think  they  contribute  through  the  taxes  more  than 
their  share  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  roads  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

I think,  if  I may  venture  to  offer  a suggestion,  that 
the  Eastbourne-Seafoi’d  road  and  the  Eastbouriie- 
Hastings  road,  when  reconstructed,  should  be  de- 
clared to  be  main  roads  by  the  County  Council;  and, 
although  I cannot  pledge  my  Council,  I feel  sure  that, 
given  th.’  power,  they  would  not  be  unwilling  to  bear 
their  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  construction  and  main- 
tenance, although  they  settled  their  liability  for 
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main  road  maintenance,  as  before  stated,  some  years 
ago. 

There  is  also  the  further  point  that,  if  the  East- 
bourne-Seaford  road  is  reconstructed  through  to 
Brighton,  this  would  save  the  main  road  from  East- 
bourne to  Brighton  via  Lewes,  the  road  which  is  now 
used  by  motor  and  other  vehicles  desirous  of  travelling 
from  the  one  town  to  the  other. 


19.130.  (Cha'n~mtm)  : In  paragraph  11,  you  tell  us 
what  you  have  to  pay  for  licences  for  your  motor 
omnibuses  P— May  I say  that  the  Borough  Treasurer 
points  out  to  me,  with  regard  to  the  payments  still 
being  made,  that  on  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Ac- 
count, in  the  amount  on  settlement  the  County  scores 
very  heavily,  because  they  are  getting,  he  says,  about 
£2,000  a year  more  than  they  are  entitled  to. 

19.131.  {Sir  Hyland  Adliins) : Then  perhaps  we  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  testing  that  expression  of 
opinion,  when  the  Borough  Treasurer  comes  into  the 
chair? — Yes;  I would  rather  you  dealt  with  him.  I 
am  not  great  on  figures. 

19.132.  (Chairman)  : Then  on  paragraph  11,  are 

there  any  further  questions  P Then  we  pass  to 
paragraph  12?— I would  rather  like  to  emphasise 
what  we  pay.  I think  we  were  the  first  Corporation 
to  get  power  to  run  motor  omnibuses.  The  Corpora- 
tion got  power  to  run  these  omnibuses  instead  of 
getting  power  to  run  trams,  and  we  have  run  that 
service  very  successfully.  Now,  you  see,  the  duties 
that  we  pay  on  those  omnibuses,  which  do  not  go  out 
of  Eastbourne  at  all,  amount  to  £1,600  a year,  so 
that  some  part  of  the  County  is  getting  the  benefit 
of  that  payment  by  Eastbourne. 

19.133.  (Sir  Byland  Adkim) : Is  not  the  whole  of 
the  country  getting  the  benefit  of  that,  including 
Eastbourne,  in  the  same  way  as  the  whole  of  the 
country,  including  Eastbourne,  is  getting  the  benefit 
of  your  income  tax  and  other  things? — Yes. 

19.134.  So  that  the  proportion  that  East  Sussex, 
including  Eastbourne,  gets  back  of  that  £l,600  is 
extraordinarily  small,  because  it  is  divided  all  over 
England  and  Wales? — Yes. 

19.135.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard):  Let  us  be  clear  as  to 
what  the  £1,600  is?  As  I undenstand  from  you,  the 
£1,600  is  what  the  Corporation  of  Eastbourne  pay 
for  licences  on  their  own  motor  omnibuses? — Yes. 

19.136.  It  is  not  the  amount  which  Eastbourne 
pays  for  licences  on  motor  cars? — ^No. 

19.137.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : The  point  is  that 
the  Corporation  pay  a certain  licence  or  tax  for 
their  motor  omnibuses,  which  goes  into  the  Road 
Fund,  I understand?— Yes.  I only  want  to  make 
this  clear,  that  our  omnibuses  do  not  get  the  benefit 
of  using  the  other  roads  in  the  country,  like  the  char- 
a-bancs  which  I sec  outside  here. 

19.138.  (Mr.  Turton)  : They  do  not  go  outside  the 
Borough? — No. 

19.139.  Then,  can  you  say  that  the  £25,000  is 

entirely  an  amount  received  for  licences  within  the 
Borough — you  cannot  earmark  it  as  from  motors 
belonging  to  people  living  inside  the  Borough?  A 
great  many  people  prefer  to  go  to  the  handiest 
place? — No.  The  Borough  Treasurer  is  the  registrar 
who  issues  these  licences,  and  ho  tells  me 

19.140.  He  is  the  chief  local  taxation  officer? — 
Yes,  and  he  says  that  the  amount  received  from  resi- 
dents outside  the  Borough  is  infinitesimal. 

19.141.  (Chairman) : The  people  who  live  outside 
Eastbourne,  and  come  in? — The  people  who  come 
in  from  outside  the  Borough. 

19.142.  (Mr.  Turton)  : The  iieople  outside  the 

Borough  who  come  inside  to  get  their  licences? — Yes. 

19.143.  (Chairvum)  : Thej^  would  have  to  go  to 

Lewes,  would  they  not? — Yes. 

19.144.  (Col.  Williams)  : But  surely  there  is  no 
point  in  that,  because  the  people  who  u.se  the  Ea.st- 
bourne  roads  use  the  roads  of  the  rest  of  the  country? 
Your  payment  for  taxation  is  a normal  commercial 
charge  on  a commercial  undertaking,  is  ir  not? — 
That  is  true. 


19.145.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Now,  to  clear  this 
up,  you  say  in  paragraph  11,  “ We  collect  about 
£25,000  per  annum,  but  receive,  from  the  Hoad 
Fund,  in  return,  by  way  of  grants  for  our  semi- 
national roads,  only  £5,000  or  £6,000  per  annum, 
the  balance  being  distributed  among  the  Oouii'ty 
Councils  ”? — Yes. 

19.146.  I tliink  that  is  putting  it  a little  high 
again,  is  it  not?  The  balance  is  distributed  among 
all  Highway  Authorities,  not  among  the  County 
Councils? — ^Well,  mainly  the  County  Councils. 

19.147.  That  is  because  there  are  many  more  miles 
of  roads  in  the  Counties  than  there  are  in  the 
other  areas,  but  it  is  distributed  among  all  the 
Highway  Authorities? — That  is  true — ^for  the  classi- 
fied roads. 

19,148.  So  that  to  say  “ the  balance  being  distri- 
buted among  the  County  Councils  ” is  a terminolo- 
gical inexactitude,  is  it  not?  The  balance  is  distri- 
buted among  all  the  Highway  Authorities? — Yes,  I 
admit  that — a small  percentage  may  get  to  the 
Boroughs. 

19.149.  Then,  perhaps,  you  would  not  mind  making 
that  slight  correction,  would  j'ou — “ the  balance 
being  distributed  ramong  all  Highway  Authorities  ”? 
— ^Certainly. 

19.150.  (Chairman) : May  I ask  you,  what  is  the 
length  of  your  classified'  roads  in  Eastbourne — ^Class 
I.  or  Class  II.  roads? — I am  afraid  I do  not  know. 

19.161.  Anyhow,  you  collect  £25,000,  of  which  you 
get  £1,600  from  yourselves? — ^Yes. 

19.162.  And  you  get  back  £6,000  or  £6,000? — Yes, 
£5,000  to  £6,000. 

19.163.  Then  you  tell  us  in  paragraph  12 : “ It 
must  be  obvious  that  the  interests  of  a health  and 
pleasure  resort,  such  as  Ea.stbourne,  differ  entirely 
from  the  interests  of  the  rural  part  of  tlie  County  ”? 
—Yes. 

19.154.  I suppose  all  parts  of  every  County  difl'er 
from  each  other?  There  are  no  manufactures  in 
your  Borough,  are  there? — No. 

19.155.  It  is  entirely  composed,  or  largely  composed, 
of  private  schools? — The  point  is  this,  that  with, 
regard  to  all  health  and  pleasure  resorts  there  is 
competition.  The  Corporation  of  Eastbourne  is  in 
business,  running  its  health  and  pleasure  re.sort,  and 
it  must  keep  pace  with  its  competitors.  The  County 
Council  would  do  nothing. 

19.156.  (Sir  Byland  Ad, kins)  : Supposing  you  were 
still  a Non-County  Borough — ^a  Municijial  Boiajugh, 
but  not  a County  Borough — as  a Munici])ul  Borough 
you  would  bo  able  to  matui-e  your  admirable  adver- 
tising scheme  in  competition  with  Bexhill,  Brighton, 
Hastings,  Bournemouth,  and  other  South  Coa.st 
resorts,  would  you  not? — Yes. 

19.157.  Therefore  the  power  of  pro]ior  local  advei'- 
tisement  does  not  depend  on  whether  you  are  a 
County  Borough  or  not? — I agree. 

19.168.  Fortunately  it  is  outside  the  ai-oa  of  this 
conti’oversy  ? If  you  wore  a Non-County  Borough  you 
would  be  able  to  do  it? — Yes,  but  for  whose  benefit? 

19.169.  For  your  own  benefit? — And  for  the  benefit 
of  the  County. 

19.160.  Why? — Bccau.se  we  .should  bo  increasing  the 
rateable  value. 

19.161.  But  it  would  be  also  for  your  own  benefit, 
and  mainly  for  your  own  benefit? — ^It  may  he  mainly. 

19.162.  It  would  be  for  your  own  benefit,  even  if  it 
were  to  the  benefit  of  the  County  rate  of  Sussex 
generally? — For  the  mutual  benefit,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  it  would  be  the  Town  Council  who  won  hi 
have  to  spend  the  momy  to  make  the  impi-ovemcnts 
and  increase  the  attractions,  while  the  County 
Council  ivould  contribute  nothing. 

19.163.  But  if,  in  consequence  of  this  judicions 

advertisement,  Eastbourne  benefits? Pardon  me; 

it  is  not  a question  of  advertisement;  it  is  an  expen- 
diture of  money  to  increase  the  attractions. 

19.164.  When  you  say  “ Our  promenade  i.s  longer 
and  better  than  the  others — come  this  way,”  and  they 
do  come,  do  you  sugge.st  that  the  vast  bulk  of  the 
consequential  benefit  is  not  to  Easibourne,  but  to 
East  Sussex? — I am  not  suggesting  it  is  not;  I am 
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suggesting  that  the  money  is  spent  hy  the  Eastbourne 
ratepayers. 

19.165.  And  they  get  the  bulk  of  the  benefit  hack 
again? — They  get  the  whole,  now  that  they  are  a 
County  Borough. 

19.166.  But  the  power  of  doing  all  that  would  be 
tlieirs  if  they  were  a Non-County  Borough,  and.  the 
bulk  of  the  benefit  would  he  theirs? — Yes. 

19.167.  (Mr.  Tv/rton) : May  I refer  you  to  Scar- 
borough, the  queen  of  watering-places,  which  is  not 
a County  Borough  hut  which  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vides the  attractions?  There  is  no  place  so  well 
managed? — ^I  am  here  representing  Eastbourne. 

19.168.  But  we  are  combating  your  suggestion  that 
unless  you  are  given  these  County  Borough  powers 
you  cannot  carry  on? — No;  I am  not  arguing  that. 

(Sir  William  Middleirooh) : Scarborough  all  along 
has  been  ambitious  to  get  County  Borough  powers, 
realising  the  benefit  it  would  be  ? 

19.169.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Is  it  not  a fact 
that  if  you  were  only  a Municipal  Borough,  and  not 
a County  Borough,  you  would  be  subject  to  somewhat 
unfair  competition  from  Hastings  on  the  one  side 
and  Brighton  on  the  other? — True. 

19.170.  So  that  if  you  were  reduced  to  the  level 
of  a Municipal  Borough,  you  would  expect  Hastings 
and  Brighton  also  to  be  reduced  so  as  to  make  things 
level? — Yes.  In  other  words,  Brighton  and  Hastings 
would  be  getting  the  whole  advantage  of  their  ex- 
penditure, and  Eastbourne  would  share  it  with  the 
County,  which  does  nothing.  BexhiU  is  in  that 
pos'ition. 

19.171.  (Chairman) : And  Hove? — ^Yes. 

19.172.  You  look  upon  a seaside  town  as  a com- 
mercial concern  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Authority, 
and  the  Local  Authority  have  to  make  it  go  to  cope 
with  the  competitors? — Yes,  and  a Town  Council  who 
do  not  spend  money  to  increase  the  attractions  are 
going  back. 

19.173.  What  you  say  is  that  a seaside  resort  which 
is  a County  Borough  has  a considerable  advantage 
over  a seaside  resort  which  is  a Non^County  Borough? 
—Yes. 

19.174.  (Col.  Williams)  : You  rather  put  it  that  for 
the  contribution  by  a Non-County  Borough  to  a 
County  rate  the  County  did  nothing  at  all?  That  is 
not  correct,  is  it? — I would  like  to  know  what  they 
did  for  Eastbourne  before  it  was  a County  Borough, 
to  improve  its  attractions. 

19.175.  But  I mean,  the  County  Council  would 
have  to  spend  certain  moneys  in  Eastbourne,  would 
they  not  ? — Yes. 

19.176.  And  if  they  took  the  right  line,  you  say 
they  would  spend  more  money  in  attractions? — But 
we  were  paying  the  County  £11,000  a year  more  than 
we  were  getting  back  from  them. 

19.177.  But  you  might  select  any  district  in  the 
County,  and  say  that  it  w'as  contributing  more  than 
it  got  back.  If  your  argument  w'ere  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion.  County  government  would  not  bo 
possible,  would  it? — No,  I do  not  think  that  holds 
good.  I am  speaking  now  of  a town  which  is  quit© 
dissimilar  Horn  agricultural  parts. 

19.178.  But  there  aie  Urban'  Districts,  leaving 
Ruial  Districts  outside,  ivho  have  Bo  contribute  to- 
wards the  fund — in  any  piartnership  it  is  not  possible 
for  each  individual  partner  to  put  in  6d.  and  get 
out  6d.,  is  it? — No. 

19.179.  Is  not  that  the  case  here? — ^I  think  not, 
when  you  come  to  look  at  it  from  this  point  of  view, 
that  the  money  spent  on  that  particular  town,  in 
the  way  of  purchase  of  parks,  providing  bauds  and 
music  and  that  sort  of  thing,  that  particular  expendi- 
ture falls  on  the  particular  ratepayers;  and  why 
should  they  be  putting  their  hands  in  their  pockets 
if  the  County  Council  do  not  come  in  and  share  in 
those  expenses,  when  they  share  in  the  increased 
rateable  value? 

19.180.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : What  j'ou  did 
was  that  when  you  got  converted  into  a County 
Borough  you  got  another  £11,000  a year  to  spend? — 
Yes. 


19.181.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : Is  your  argument 
that  Bexhill  in  its  gallant  struggle  against  East- 
bourne and  Bastings  should  also  become  a County 
Borough,  so  that  it  could  spend  all  its  money  on  rival 
attractions? — I do  not  know  that  I would  go  as  far 
as  that. 

19.182.  One  would  like  to  know  how  far  you  would 
go? — I am  her©  to  speak  about  Eastbourne. 

19.183.  But  in  speaking  about  Eastbourne  you  are 
following  most  important  lines  of  thought  which 
would  help  some  of  us  if  w©  know  how  far  you  felt 
you  would  be  obliged  to  go  on  those  lines  in  support 
of  the  principles  you  lay  down  ? Is  Bexhill  to  become 
a County  Borough  on  the  same  principle  ? — I should 
want  to  know  what  the  County  is  paying  in  Bexhill, 
or  doing  for  it. 

19,184:.  Assuming  they  are  doing  nothing  specifically 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  front,  but  are  merely 
performing  their  statutory  duties,  do  you  apply  your 
argument  to  Bexhill? — ^I  do  not  see  why  Bexhill 
should  not  reap  the  full  advantage  of  any  expenditure 
it  incurs  itself. 

19.185.  In  other  words,  taking  everything  it  does  to 
improve  its  own  rateable  value,  that  improvement 
ought  not  to  pay  towards  the  County  rate? — ^I  think 
not,  unless  the  County  contributes. 

19.186.  Then  are  you  prepared  to  carry  that  'the 
whole  way,  and  break  up  England  into  water-tight 
compartments  of  urban  and  rural  communities  each 
desperately  careful  that  it  shall  never  siiend  a penn^' 
more  than  it  gets? — ^No,  I could  not  go  as  far  as  that. 

19.187.  Then  there  is  some  point  at  which  you 
stop  ? — Yes. 

19.188.  What  point — where? — That  is  very  difficult 
to  say,  but  I can  quite  see  that  the  cost  of  main  roads, 
for  example,  should  not  fall  upon  these  small  Urban 
Districts  and  Rural  Districts. 

19.189.  That  the  people  who  fill  these  prosperous 
towns  with  preparatory  schools  should  pay  something 
tonvards  them? — Yes,  and  that  is  what  we  have  done. 

19.190.  You  became  a County  Borough  in  1911,  I 
think? — Yes,  under  the  Act  of  1910. 

19.191.  With  the  consent  and  friendly  co-operation 
of  the  County  Council  itself.? — Yes. 

19.192.  Since  then,  as  you  are  aware,  a number  of 
Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed,  putting  sta- 
tutory duties  on  County  Councils? — Yes. 

19.193.  Therefore,  all  these  duties  put  upon  County 
Councils  since  1911  have  by  law  to  be  discharged  in 
Bexhill  to-day  by  the  East  Sussex  County  Council? 
—Yes. 

19.194.  Therefore  there  is  a partnership  in  the 
carrying  out  of  new  laws  in  which  every  part  of  a 
County  has  to  take  a share  ? — Yes. 

19.195.  And  you  are  basing  a good  deal  of  your 
admirable  evidence  on  the  condition  of  things  as  it 
was  in  1911,  and  not  for  a moment  bringing  into 
account  the  new  duties,  including  one  Act  known  as 
the  Fisher  Act  of  1918.? — Yes.  I do  not  think  the 
Fisher  Act  makes  it  compulsory  on  a County  Council 
to  provide  higher  education  facilities.  I think  in 
Bexhill  the  'County  Council  did  nothing  for  higher 
education  until  qui-t©  recently. 

19.196.  (Col.  Williams) : I rather  gather  that  if 

the  highway  rate  were  common  to  the  County  and 
County  Boroughs,  you  would  not  so  much  complain? 
—No. 

19.197.  That  is  to  say,  if  your  County  Borough 
were  left  in  the  County  for  highway  purposes? — 1 
suppose  you  mean  for  these  main  roads? 

19.198.  Yes? — Not  ordinary  highways? 

19.199.  No.?— Yes. 

19.200.  (Mr.  Turton)  : But  your  argument  comes 
to  this,  does  it  not,  that  you  want  to  be  a self-con- 
tained place  with  a policy  of  isolation,  and  not  to 
contribute  anything  towards  outside  districts  ? Does 
it  not  com©  to  that? — No,  I do  not  think  that  is  the 
proper  construction. 

19.201.  But  in  effect? — No,  I do  not  think  in  effect. 

I say  if  the  County  generally  is  to  share  in  the  in- 
creased rateable  value  due  to  improvemeu-ts  effected 
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at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  town,  the 
County  Council  ought  to  share  in  those  expenses. 

19.202.  I quite  follow  that — you  think  they  ought 
to  pay  for  the  advertisements  and  other  tilings.  Then 
you  do  not  agree,  I take  it,  with  the  principle  of  the 
Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund,  or  with  the 
Majority  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  London 
Government,  that  there  should  be  some  payment  made 
by  the  richer  or  more  prosperous  districts  surrounding 
London  for  the  benefit  of  their  poorer  neighbours? — 
No,  not  at  all.  I say  that  Eastbourne  has  paid  its 
compensation  towards  the  poorer  parts,  and  is  paying 
still. 

19.203.  {Col.  Williams) : You  mean  in  the  capi- 

talised figure? — Yes,  and  in  these  duties  which  are 
now  levied  on  motor  cars. 

19.204.  But  surely  that  is  common  to  the  country? 
— ^Yes,  but  in  that  way  Eastbourne  is  bearing  its 
share. 

19.205.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : That  is  not  analogous 

to  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund ; it  is  a con- 
tribution over  a much  larger  area,  rather  than  a 
limited  area.P — ^Yes. 

19.206.  {Col.  Williams) : You  say  that  you  think 

you  have  paid  your  full  compensation.  You  admit 
this,  do  you  not,  that  supposing  your  compensation 
were  assessed  to-day,  it  would  be  very  much  higher 
than  what  you  paid  in  1911  .P — I think  so.  I think  I 
have  said  that,  except  with  regard  to  the  growth  of 
population  and  the  increase  of  rates  which  has 
occurred  since  1911,  the  County  has  not  suffered. 
You  must  remember,  too,  that  on  our  side  there 
would  have  been  certain  assets,  because  our  ex- 
lienditure  has  increased  on  part  of  the  main  roads 
within  the  Borough.  But  I put  that  point  mainly  for 
the  purpose  that  the  Commission  might  see  that  it  is 
in  our  minds  that  where  a town  like  Eastbourne  is 
so  dependent  on  expenditure  by  the  ratepayers  in 
the  town  itself,  it  is  hardly  fair  that  it  should  be 
called  upon  to  contribute  larger  sums  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  County,  when  the  County  itself  does 
not  contribute  towards  the  expenditure  which  results 
in  the  increase  of  rateable  value. 

19.207.  The  expenditure  you  refer  to  is  expenditure 
jn  frontages  and  promenades  and  .so  forth? — Or  the 
purchase,  of  parks.  For  instance,  we  paid  £20,000 
for  Gildredge  Park,  and  we  had  to  pay  £10,000  to 
make  a road  to  Hampden  Park. 

19.208.  No  road  or  no  promenade  is  subject  to 
rating,  is  it? — ^No,  hut  there  are  certain  buildings — — 

• 19,209.  You  are  making  roads  and  promenades  and 
parks — are  they  rated? — No,  but  it  is  by  expenditure 
like  that  that  people  are  induced  to  live  in  East- 
bourne, and  therefore  the  rateable  value  is  increased. 

19.210.  I agree  that  is  the  ultimate  result,  but  the 
particular  expenditure  you  make  would  not  increase 
your  contribution  to  County  rates  if  you  had  remained 
a Non-County  Borough,  because  the  things  you 
mention  are  not  rated?— That  is  so— generally  speak- 
ing, they  would  not  be — what  we  spend  on  bands  is 
not  rateable. 

19.211.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Do  I understand  that 
you  feel  unable  to  draw  a sharp  line  on  the  general 
question  when  partnership  should  not  exist,  hut  that 
are  you  seeking  to  make  a special  point  for  those 
urban  areas  who  consider  that  they  ought  to  spend 
an  unusually  large  sum  for  Borough  improvements 
because  they  are  health  resorts  or  pleasure  resorts? 
Yes,  for  the  attraction  of  residents. 

19.212.  You  think  they  are  in  a special  position? — 
I do. 

19.213.  And  however  your  general  argument  may 
apply  to  general  districts,  yon  think  it  applies 
specially  to  towns  of  that  kind,  that  the  more  it  is 
wise  of  them  to  spend  out  of  their  own  rates  in 
developing  the  attractions  of  the  town,  the  less 
ground  there  is  for  remaining  in  partnership  with  the 
County? — Or  the  other  way  about — the  sooner  they 
can  become  a County  Borough,  the. better  for  ihem. 

19.214.  Then  is  your  ideal  for  such  places,  at  any 
rate,  the  same  ideal  which  is  expressed  in  certain 


famous  lines  of  an  oppressed  religionist  in  the  seven- 
teenth century : 

“ We  are  a gardeii  walled  around. 

Chosen  and  made  peculiar  ground  ; 

A little  spot  enclosed  by  grace, 

Out  of  the  world’s  wide  wilderness.” 

That  is  the  ideal,  is  it,  of  a seaside  Borough? — Well,  1 
should  want  a little  time  to  reflect  on  that.  I am  not 
acquainted  with  the  lines. 

19.215.  That  is  what  I mean?  I do  not  -wish  to 
be  discourteous,  but  choice  isolation  is  your  ideal? — 
No. 

19.216.  Oh,  yes? — I think  not. 

19.217.  Really? — ^I  have  already  told  yon  that  we 
compensated  the  County  Council. 

19.218.  Yes,  in  1911,  by  a lump  sum.  The  principle 
of  isolation  is  the  thing  yon  follow,  whether  yon  had 
to  pay  thirty  pieces  of  silver  for  it,  or  twenty-nine? — ■ 

I do  not  know. 

19.219.  But  do  you  not  want  to  he  isolated,  and  do 
you  not  look  favourably  on  smaller  pl.aces  like  Bexbill 
being  isolated,  largely  on  account  of  their  being  health 
resorts  ? 

19.220.  {Sir  George  Macdonogh) : You  would  be 
equally  pleased,  would  you  not,  to  spend  your  taxes 
on  yourselves? — No,  I do  not  think  so.  1 think  wo 
should  stand  in  with  the  country’s  needs. 

19.221.  {Col.  Williams) : But  not  the  County? — Ihe 
County  we  paid.  They  levied  their  County  rate  on 
Eastbourne,  and  a pretty  heavy  County  rate,  and  wo 
have  settled  our  liability  with  them — we  recognised 
that  it  was  fair  that  we  should  do  so,  when  w'o  -were 
under  no  obligation  to  do  it;  so  that  I do  not  think 
we  can  be  described  as  being  selfish. 

19.222.  {Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Sir  George  said  that 
we  should  all  like  to  do  without  taxes ; but  supposing 
we  compounded  our  taxes  in  the  same  way  that  you 
compounded  for  exclusion  from  East  Sussex,  then  do 
you  imagine  that  any  place  would  be  allowed  years 
after  to  plead  that  they  had  compounded  to  keep 
themselves  outside  ? — No. 

19.223.  You  know,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  certain 
places  had  freedom  for  some  time  because  of  .special 
services,  but  they  had  to  be  brought  in  again?  Do 
you  think  you  can  destroy  the  unity  of  a County  to 
a definite  extent  by  an  application  of  this  principle? 

I do  not  know  about  that.  The  Borough  was  there 

before  the  County. 

19.224.  But  did  you  never  hear  of  iTna.,  who 
landed  at  Selsey,  anil  founded  the  County?— No,  hut 
I know  there  were  Town  Councils  before  there  were 
County  Councils. 

19.225.  {Mr.  Lloyd) : Do  you  know  Hove  well  ? — 
Fairly  well. 

19.226.  They  mu.st  be  suffering  from  the  present 
state  of  things,  must  they  not? — I think  Hove  would 
be  very  glad  to  be  a County  Borough.  I have  had 
no  conversation  with  their  people  on  the  point,  hut 
I know  for  years  they  have  been  hoping  for  the  day 
when  they  will  have  a sufficient  population  to  come 
and  ask  for  County  Borough  .status. 

19.227.  Independently  of  Brighton? — Yes. 

19.228.  {Chairman):  Then  you  think  any  place 
of  resort  which  is  a seaside  Borough  and  not  a 
County  Borough  is  handicapped? — I will  not  say 
handicapped,  because  whatever  they  are  they  can 
still  spend  money  in  improving  their  own  town  ; hut 
they  are  handicapped  in  this,  that  what  Eastbourne 
spends  increases  the  rateable  value  for  Eastbourne 
alone,  but  what  they  spend  in  Bexbill  incre.oses  the 
benefit  not  only  to  Bexbill,  but  also  to  the  County. 

19.229.  Quite;  but  what  happened  was  this— you 
paid  £64,000,  and  for  that  you  got  £11,000  a year? 
—No;  they  were  getting  £11,000  a year  more. 

19.230.  You  gave  them  £64,000,  and  you  got  the 
£11,000?— Yes. 

19.231.  Less  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the 
£64,000  ?— Yes. 

19,2.32.  ^So  that  you  were  considerable  gainers 
financially? — Yes.  1 think  T have  admitted  that 
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that  is  the  whole  line  of  my  argument,  that  it  is  to 
the  benefit  of  Eastbourne  to  become  a County 
Borough. 

19.233.  {Mr.  Lloyd):  You  got  your  independence, 
and  you  bought  it  cheap  ?~It  is  not  for  me  to  say 
that  we  bought  it  cheap. 

19.234.  (Sir  Eyland  Adkins) : You  do  not  mind  Mr. 
Lloyd  or  myself  saying  that  you  bought  it  cheap,  do 
yoii.P — No. 

19.235.  This  happened  in  1911.  Since  then  there 
has  been,  has  there  not,  a very  great  development  of 
motor  traffic  from  London  to  the  great  towns  on  the 
Soutli  Coast,  and  there  is  a great  deal  more  traffic 
from  London  to  Eastbourne  to-day  by  road  than 
there  was  nearly  fifteen  years  ago? — Yes,  I should 
say  so,  certainly. 

19.236.  And  one  of  the  facts  relevant  to  that 
increase  of  traffic  is,  is  it  not,  that  the  main  road 
from  London  to  Eastbourne  goes  right  across  the 
County  of  East  Sussex? — Yes. 

19.237.  Roes  not  that  involve  very  much  greater 
expense  to  the  County  of  East  Sussex  than  was  the 
ease  when  the  compensation  was  settled  in  1911? — 
Yes.  At  that  time  this  road  would  pass  within  the 
Borough  of  Eastbourne. 

19.238.  But  can  you  compare,  or  is  there  any 
equality  between,  the  additional  cost  of  the  few  miles 
in  Eastbourne  and  the  additional  cost  on  the  whole 
of  East  Sussex?— No.  I am  ready  to  admit  that  if 
we  had  to  pay  compensation  now,  we  should  have  to 
pay  a great  deal  more. 

19.239.  So  that  the  development  of  traffic,  not 
through  your  merit,  but  owing  to  general  causes,  has 
enormously  increased  the  burden  on  East  Susisex,  as 
compared  with  the  increased  burden  on  Eastbourne  ? 
— I think  that  is  true — I should  not  be  one  to  deny 
that. 

19.240.  And  that  might  suggest  to  certain  minds 

that  the  creation  of  County  Boroughs  of  60,000  or 
70,000  population  is  an  imperfect  solution  of  these 
problems? — I should  not  be  surprised  if  it  did,  to 
some  minds.  ’ 

19.241.  (Sir  George  Macclonogh) ; You  would  also 
admit,  J suppose,  that  this  motor  traffic  does  bring 
considerable  advantages  to  Eastbourne,  while  it 
brings  no  advantages  to  the  rural  districts  of  East 
Sussex?—!  think  I must  admit  that. 

19.242.  (Col.  TVillia,nis) : From  the  road  point  of 
view  you  think  there  is  a case  for  County  Borough 
Councils  being  in  partnership  with  the  County  Coun- 
cils : that  is  what  it  comes  to,  is  it  not?— Yes,  and 
as  I understand  it  now,  the  object  is  to  make  Boroughs 
stand  in  for  these  main  roads. 

19.243.  You  tMnk  that  is  so?— Yes,  I do,  and  I 
do  not  complain  about  it  at  all. 

19.244.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : I should  like  to  clear  up 
the  point  about  the  £11,000  and  £64,000.  The 
£64,000  took  into  account  a very  much  larger  sum 
for  main  roads? — Yes,  £89,000. 

19.245.  That  was  on  the  basis  of  30  years’  pur- 
chase?— 20  years’  jmrchase. 

19.246.  When  you  talk  of  the  £64,000  against  the 
£11,000,  in  addition  to  the  £11,000,  or  rather  as  a 
set-off,  there  were  certain  assets  in  the  County  which 
you  had  to  abandon,  which  went  over  to  it  com- 
pletely, and  brought  down  the  £89,000  to  £64  000? 

— Yes.  ’ 


19.247.  So  that  when  it  is  put  to  you  that  you 
got  an  annual  sum  of  £11,000  and  paid  £64,00o!|  it 
is  not  quite  a complete  statement  of  the  case,  is  it? — 
No,  it  is  not.  The  total  amount  we  paid  was 
£106,902.  As  they  got  the  benefit  of  this  property 
what  we  said  was,  “ Eastbourne  has  been  contribut- 
ing for  years  toivards  the  asylum  which  you  are 
going  to  keep.” 

19.248.  Generally,  to  take  £11,000  on  the  one  hand 
and  £64,000  on  the  other  is  to  omit  a considerable 
part  of  the  matter?— Yes. 

(Chairman)  : You  ought  to  add  another  £38,000. 


(Sir  George  Macclonogh) : So  that  you  are  getting 
ten  per  cent,  on  your  investment  instead  of  20  per 
cent.  ? 

(Sir  Hyland  Aclhins) : Excepting  that  your  share 
in  these  County  properties  is  .a  dwindling  asset,  if  you 
no  longer  contribute  to  their  upkeep? 

(Sir  Lewis  Beard) : And  on  the  other  hand,  a great 
many  of  the  contributions  are  expenses  which  might 
disappear  on  a re-adjustment? 

19)251.  (Chairman) : Passing  to  paragraph  13,  you 
say  “ The  interests  of  the  agricultural  community 
are  satisfied  with  inferior  roads,”  and  then  you  saj' 
“ It  was  a source  of  constant  complaint  in  the  town 
that  the  roads  in  the  County  were  not  maintained  in 
a manner  satisfactory  for  the  traffic  to  and  from 
Eastbourne.”  Was  that  before  the  County  Borough 
was  constituted?— I think  I can  say  that  both  before 
and  afterwards,  I know  within  the  past  few  years, 
there  have  been  many  complaints  from  Eastbourne 
people  and  others,  with  regard  particularly  to  the 
main  roads  leading  into  Eastbourne. 

19.262.  Are  they  not  classified  roads? — Yes. 

19.263.  Surely  if  they  are  Class  I roads  they  have 
to  be  kept  up? — They  were  not,  and  our  complaint 
was  that  the  other  main  roads  in  the  County  received 
attention,  and  the  roads  leading  into  Eastbourne  did 
not. 

19.254.  I am  not  dealing  with  main  roads;  I am 
dealing  with  classified  roads?— I aim  talking’  about 
main  roads.  There  are  only  two  roads. 

19.255.  Are  they  Class  I roads? — Yes. 

19.256.  And  you  say  they  were  not  kept  up?— I do. 

19.257.  Although  the  Ministry  of  Transport  paid 
the  grant? — I do  not  know  what  amount  the  County 
Council  got  at  all.  All  I know  is  that  there  were 
constant  complaints  by  the  Town  Council  to  the  Ea,st 
Sussex  Council,  and  I say  here  that  they  have  since 
then  improved  the  surfaces  of  those  roads. 

19.258.  You  say . that  “ good  roads  are  among  the 
prime  necessities,  not  only  in  the  town,  but  in  the 
surrounding  country.”  Is  not  that  rather  an  argu- 
ment, if  it  is  a necessity  to  Easthourne,  that  they 
should  themselves  contribute  towards  the  keeping  up 
of  the  roads? — The  main  roads  are  the  important 
roads  to  Eastbourne.  We  do  not  care  about  whether 
they  are  second  class  or  ordinary  roads  which  suit  an 
agricultural  community— we  do  not  care  about  them. 

19,269.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  At  what  date  were  those 
complaints  made?— I should  think  the  roads  have 
been  put  right  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

19.260.  Then  that  is  just  within  the  period  when 
the  roads  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  motor-car 
licences? — Yes. 

19.261.  (Sir ^ Byland  Adkins)  : But  it  is  also  the 
period  immediately  following  upon  the  war? — ^Yes. 

19.262.  And  are  you  not  aware  that  in  many  parts 
of  England  adequate  material  could  not  be  got  by 
Road  Authorities  to  bring  the  roads  up  to  the 
pi  oper  state  ? I think  there  is  a good  deal  in  that, 
but  what  Eastbourne  people  were  saying  at  the  time 
was  that  is  was  strange  that  they  could  get  the 
material  for  the  other  main  roads  in  the  County. 

19.263.  Did  they  include  the  main  roads  running 
into  Hastings? — Yes,  and  into  13righton. 

19.264.  Then  it  was  not  out  of  wicked  spite  to  the 
entrances  to  the  County  Boroughs  as  such,  or  Hastings 
and  Brighton  would  have  been  treated  as  badly  as 
Eastbourne  it  must  have  been  for  some  other  reason, 
must  it  not? — I should  not  attribute  anything  the 
East  Sussex  County  Council  did  to  wicked  spite. 

19.265.  Quite,  but  I mean,  if  they  treated  other 
places  better  than  you,  it  could  not  be  because  they 
desired  to  treat  certain  County  Boroughs  better  than 
others?— I cannot  say.  I know  comparisons  were 
drawn  between  the  condition  of  main  roads  runnino- 
say,  from  Rckfield  and  that  district. 

19.266.  When  you  met  your  brother  Town  Clerk  of 
Hastings,  did  you  say  to  him  “ They  are  not  keeping 
up  the  roads  outside  Eastbourne;  what  about  yours?’'’ 

— -I  did  not  talk-  to  him.  A’ou  see,  Ha.stings  and 
Brighton  were  County  Boroughs  bv  the  Act  and  paid 
no  compensation  to  the  Countv. 
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19.267.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
all  be  treated  iiroperly  ? — But,  you  see,  that  is  no 
reason  why  Eastbourne  should  not  say  the  roads  into 
Eastbourne  are  in  a much  worse  condition. 

19.268.  Were  they  in  a worse  condition  than  those 
leading  to  Hastings  and  Brighton,  do  you  know?— 
Judging  by  the  complaints,  they  were. 

19.269.  The  complaints  about  Ea,stbourne  would  be 
nearer  to  your  ears  than  those  about  Hastings  and 
Brighton?— Yes,  certainly. 

19.270.  {Chairman)  : Do  you  say  that  these^  com- 
plaints were  made  when  Ba,stbourne  was  constituted 
a County  Borough,  or  before,  or  after?— I can  speak 
more  definitely  of  periods  after  that  time. 

19.271.  Shall  I say  between  1910  and  1914?  No; 
i should  say  the  complaints  were  greater  about  1918. 

19.272.  After  the  war?— Yes,  after  the  war. 

19'273.  Then,  as  Sir  Ryland  pointed  out,  that  was 

rather  general,  and  material  could  not  be  got  for  the 
joadsP— We  had  the  same  experience  at  Eastbourne; 
we  had  difhculty  in  getting  material;  but  the  point  of 
the  Eastbourne  people  was  that  it  was  strange  that 
a road  leading  through  Uokfield  to  Tunbridge  Yells 
should  be  put  in  good  order,  while  the  main  roads  into 

Eastbourne  were  not.  ^ ■ i • j-u  + 

19  274.  Therefore  what  it  comes  to  is  this,  that 
between  1910  and  1914  there  were  not  very  many 
complaints?— We  had  not  the  complaints  that  we  had 
afterwards. 

19.275.  Then  during  the  war  the  roads  got  into 
bad  order,  and  there  were  complaints  in  1918?  Yes 

19.276.  Then  from  1918  to  1920  the  complaints  went 
on?— The  complaints  went  on. 

9 277  And  then  yen  had  the  Heads  Act  ot  19Aj, 
and  since  then  the  County  Council  have  done  a good 

deal?-— "ies.  i ■ j. 

19,278.  Are  there  complaints  now?— No;  complaints 

have  ceased.  _ 

19  279.  Does  it  not  point  to  this,  rather,  that 
before  the  war  there  were  no  complaints;  the  roads 
<Tot  into  such  a bad  state  during  the  war  that  it  was 
difficult  to  mend  them;  and  then,  since  the  Roads  Act 
came  into  force,  they  have  been  put  into  a .satis- 
factory state? — I cannot  speak  as  to  that,  but  I know 
that  there  were  complaints  about  the  mam  roads 
leading  to  Lewes  and  London — there  were  a numbei 

of  complaints.  , ■ , o -vr 

19  280.  And  now  there  are  no  complaints.  iNow 
there  are  no  complaints,  except  on  the  gi’ound  tha 
the-  main  roads  are  narrow.  For  instance,  the  roa-d 
at  Willingdon  Hill  has  been  widened  considerably  in 
Eastbourne,  but  then  it  comes  out  on  to  a narrow 
road  passing  through  Willingdon. 

19  281.  Who  did  that?— The  Town  Council.  The 
County  Council  have  not  widened  the  road;  t ley 

i mil  roved  the  surface.  ^ i i 

19  282.  {Col.  Williams) : The  point  I understood 
that'yoii  making  was  that  in  the  post-war 

the  complaints  from  your  Town  Council  were  that, 
other  districts  had  had  their  roads  improved  and.  yon 
had  not?  Do  I understand  you  rightly ?— That  i.s  so. 

19  283  Do  not  vou  realise  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  a Coinity  Council  to  _ start  a complete 
system  of  overhaul  of  all  the  roads  in  a County  at  the 
same  moment?- 1 quite  admit  that.  I am  only 
stating  the  fact. 

1.9  284.  Therefore  they  had  to  start  somewhere  ?— 
I suppose  they  had. 

19  285.  Does  it  not  come  to  this,  that  the  whole 
of  your  complaint  is  that  they  did  not  start  at 
Eastbourne  ?— I can  only  say  that  they  did  a greac 
many  other  roads.  ^ 

19.286.  And  your  complaint  is  that  you  were  not 
first ’on  the  list? — Yes,  it  may  be. 

19.287.  (Chairman)  : You  say  that  “ good  roads  are 
.among  the  prime  necessities,  not  only  in  the  town,  but 
in  the  surrounding  country  ” — because  Eastbourne 
has  to  cater  for  the  visitors  who  come  there.  I gather 
that  yon  would  not  think  it  ineijuitable  that  East- 
bourne should  contribute  a certain  amount  towardt-. 
the  roads  outside  the  Borough  to  enable  the  visitors 


to  get  to  the  town? — IVe  have  already  done  that, 
and  I think  we  are  contributing  through  these 
licences  for  motors. 

19.288.  But  that  is  distributed  all  over  the  country, 
is  it  not — the  £25,000? — Yes. 

19.289.  It  would  be  to  your  interest  that  a fairly 
good  road  with  a good  surface  should  exist  between 
London  and  Eastbourne? — Yes. 

19.290.  And  you  would  be  prepared  to  pay  rather 
moi'e  to  get  such  a road  than  the  agricultural  com- 
munity would? — Of  course,  I cannot  pledge  the  Town 
Council,  but  if  you  want  my  own  personal  opiinion. 
it  would  not  be  unfair  for  them  to  share  the  cost  of 
the  main  roads. 

19.291.  {Mr.  Lloyd)  : The  main  roads  falling  upon 
a common  fund? — I would  not  object  to  that,  account 
being  taken  of  what  we  have  already  contributed  to 
the  upkeep  of  the  main  roads. 

19.292.  IVould  you  mind  telling  me,  if  the  cost  ot 
main  roads  should  fall  on  a common  fund,  who  would 
apportion  it,  and  how  it  should  bo  formed  ? — I sup- 
pose in  the  Borough  it  would  be  the  Town  Council ; in 
the  County  it  would  be  the  County  Council. 

19.293.  It  would  depend  on  each  body  to  prescribe 
the  standard? — Now  you  are  putting  a que.stiou  which 
I have  not  considered. 

19.294.  I can  understand  the  contribution  to  a 
common  fund,  but  I should  probably  get  into  the 
difficulty  of  a County  Borough  s-aying,  “ Now  I am 
contributing  to  a common  fund  on  a common  basis ; 
you  are  not  keeping  your  County  road  up  to  the 
standard  at  which  I am  keeping  mine,”  or  the  County 
turning  round  and  saying  the  same;  so  that  .a  com- 
mon fund  would  come  to  grief  in  those  circumstances, 
would  it  not?  I suppose  the  Minister  of  Transpoi't 
or  the  body  making  the  contribution  would  step  in 
and  call  the  tune.P — Yes. 

19.295.  (Chairman) : He  would  have  to  be  the 

arbiter? — I .should  imagine  so,  and  he  would  not  part 
with  the  money  unless'  the  road  was  kept  in  propel' 
order. 

19.296.  To  which,  of  course,  ho  would  be  contribut- 
ing the  60  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  or  probably  more. 

19.297.  (Sir  Oeorr/e  Macdonogh) : What  would  bo 
your  idea  of  a common  fund — a fund  common  to  East 
Sussex  and  Eastbourne,  or  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 
country? — That  is  too  big  a question;  I have  not 
considered  that  at  all.  I think  I have  gone  as  iar 
as  I can  in  .accepting  the  principle,  but  how  it  is  to 
be  applied  I have  not  formed  an  opinion,  and  1 
would  rather  not  be  pressed  on  that.  I think  I may 
say  as  a matter  of  pirinciple  that  if  these  m’aiu  roads 
are  used  for  the  benefit  of  En.stl)Ourne,  wo  ought  to 
bear  our  fair  share,  bearing  in  mind  wh.at  wo  have 
already  contributed. 

19.298.  You  would  not  say  whether  it  should  be 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  services  of  E.ast  Su.ssex? — 
No,  but  I would  say  this — as  far  as  the  Town  Council 
of  Eastbourne  are  concerned,  they  would  not  like  any 
aaitliority  stepping  in  to  conti'ol  the  maintenance 
of  even  the  main  roads. 

19.299.  But  whatever  common  fund  there  w.o-s,  the 
actual  admini.stration  of  thC'  fund  within  the  County 
Borough  of  Eastbourne  should  bo  left  to  the  IJorough 
Authority? — Yes;  I am  quite  confident  that  the  Town 
Council  would  be  very  jealous  about  that. 

19, .300,  (Sir  Ihyla.nd  Adkins):  Besides  the  use  of 
the  great  main  roads  out  of  Eastbourne,  of  which  I 
understood  you  to  say  there  were  two  or  thi'cc — ■ — ? — 
Two. 

19.301.  As  time  goes  on,  are  not  there  char-a-banc 
tours,  and  a general  and  quite  proper  use  of  even 
the  lanes  round  Ea,stbourne,  as  there  are  in  a gowl 
many  places  now? — I do  not  know  about  the  lanes, 
but,  of  course,  the  secondary  roads  are  used. 

19.302.  But  there  are  journeys  and  char-a-banc 
tours  inland,  which  are  a little  change  from  so.a  trips 
and  .so  on,  and  there  are  a great  number  of  those, 
are  there  not? — Yes,  1 suppose  they  do  use  some  of 
the  .secondary  roads;  1 do  not  know  about  tlie  lanes. 
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19.303.  I want  to  know — you  know,  and  I do  not  ? — 
I do  not  go  upon  them.  I know  they  use  roads  whieli 
are  not  main  roads. 

19.304.  And  they  use  them  to  an  increasing  degree, 
do  they  not,  because  of  the  development  of  motor 
traffic  P — Yes. 

19.305.  (Chairman) : You  have  put  in  some 

additional  paragraphs*  with  regard  to  evidence  which 
Sir  Henry  Maybury  gave?  I have  only  just  seen 
them  ? — Shall  I deal  with  them  now  ? 

19.306.  If  you  please.  The  first  point  is  as  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  Eastbourne  inhabitants  would 
get  the  benefit  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Seaford 
road  without  contributing  towards  the  cost? — I have 
read  the  evidence  carefully,  and  I could  not  see  that 
any  sta.teraent  was  made  to  the  Commission  of  the 
fact  that  the  length  of  this  road  within  the  Borough 
of  Eastbourne  has  been  considerably  widened  and 
improved.  It  was  19  feet  6 inches  wide,  and  it  has 
been  widened  to  40  feet  for  a length  of  a mile  and 
a half,  at  a cost  to  Eastbourne  of  £14,508,  and  the 
expense  is  not  yet  finished.  The  total  cost  was 
£29,000,  and  we  got  half  of  it  back  from  the  Ministry 
of  Transport. 

19.307.  How  much  of  that  is  within  Eastbourne? — 
The  part  which  has  been  widened  is  a mile  and  a half. 

10.308.  What  is  its  total  mileage  going  to  Seaford? 
— ^Well,  it  goes  right  down  into  the  town. 

19.309.  From  Eastbourne  to  Seaford,  how  far  is  it? 
— Between  seven  and  eight  miles. 

19.310.  And  you  have  dealt  with  the  mile  and  a 
half? — ^We  have  dealt  with  the  mile  and  a half,  but 
that  is  not  the  whole  of  it  within  the  Borough.  This 
mile  and  a half  has  been  widened  by  Eastbourne,  and 
the  Eastbourne  ratepayers  have  paid  £14,508. 

19.311.  Is  the  rest  of  the  road  to  be  widened? — ^In 
the  Borough? 

19.312.  No,  outside? — ^Well,  we  wish  it  could  be 
widened. 

19.313.  It  wants  widening? — It  does  want  widen- 
ing, because  our  40  feet  road  now  comes  into  a road 
of  19  feet  6 inches  only.  It  is  not  the  road  people 
use  to  go  from  Eastbourne  to  Brighton,  because  it  is 
over  the  Downs;  you  go  up  and  down,  and  up  again, 
and  it  is  not  an  easy  road.  People  going  to  Brighton 
go  by  the  main  road  through  Lewes. 

19.314.  A good  many  people  go  by  it  to  Brighton, 
do  they  not,  through  Newhaven? — ^Yes,  but  the  con- 
dition of  that  road,  due  to  the  motor  omnibuses 
which  use  it,  is  so  bad  that  people  who  want,  at  any 
rate,  to  go  to  Brighton,  will  not  use  it,  and  I think 
the  people'  who  come  from  Seaford  to  Eastbourne 
prefer  to  go  up  into  the  main  road  through  Lewes, 
rather  than  go  over  that  road.  It  is  the  omnibus 
service  which  has  cut  that  road  up.  Now  that 
omnibus  service  is  not  there  for  the  benefit  of  East- 
bourne at  all. 

19,316.  Who  uses  it? — The  country  people.  It  is 
of  great  convenience  for  them  to  come  into  East- 
bourne. 

19.316.  (Col.  Williams)  ; And  spend  their  money 
there? — Yes,  I suppose  so. 

19.317.  (Sir  Leiois  Heard)  ; And  get  something  for 
it? — ^Yes,  I suppose  that  is  so. 

19.318.  (Sir  Hyland  Adhins) : You  said  there  were 
73  miles  the  whole  way  from  Eastbourne  to  Seaford, 
and  part  of  it  is  within  the  Borough?  How  much 
of  it  is  within  the  Borough? — I should  think,  speak- 
ing off-hand,  about  another  mile. 

19.319.  (Chairman) : Two  and  a half  miles  out  of 
the  7^? — ^Yes,  I should  think  so. 

19.320.  (Sir  George  Macclonogh) : Sir  Henry  May- 
bury said  the  length  of  the  road  was  about  4 miles ; 
that  is  4 miles  in  the  Rural  District  Council’s  area? 

— Yes,  I think  that  would  be  about  it,  and  the  rest 
is  in  Eastbourne ; and  I was  surprised  that  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  part  we  have  already  done. 

19.321.  (Chairman)-.  You  have  repaired  21  miles  of 
that  road,  have  you,  or  I3  miles? — We  have  recon- 
structed and  widened  I3  miles. 


* See  paragraph  ISA  in  ]\Ir.  Fovargne’s  ilsmorauclum  of 
Evidence,  page  1168  above. 


19.322.  Do  I understand  that  you  had  a mile  which 
did  not  require  widening? — It  would  be  too  expen- 
sive to  widen  the  other  mile,  because  of  the  buildings 
upon  it. 

19.323.  At  any  rate,  there  it  is  in  your  charge, 

and  it  is  in  a satisfactory  condition  now? ^Yes,  and 

the  ratepayers  will  get  no  advantage  from  the  other 
part  which  has  been  widened,  because  there  is  no 
rateable  property  except  agricultural  land  abutting 
upon  it. 

19.324.  What  it  comes  to  is  this — of  this  road  the 
Rural  District  Council  are  responsible  for  four  miles, 
and  you  are  responsible  for  two  and  a half? — That 
is  about  it,  I should  say. 

19.325.  Then  you  tell  us  that  the  only  rateable 
value  is  on  an  agricultural  basis,  and  building  is  not 

likely  to  take  place  on  your  section  of  the  roadP 

Yes. 

19.326.  Why  is  that? — Because  of  the  water 
supply ; it  is  above  the  height  for  the  supply  of 
water,  right  on  the  top  of  the  Downs. 

19.327.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh):  I saw  a proposal 
in  “The Times”  yesterday  to  buy  5,000  acres  of  down 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eastbourne,  and  build 

workmen’s  dwellings  on  them? — I am  sorry I have 

not  seen  it,  and  I do  not  know  where  the  5,000  acres 
are.  We  have  a good  many  acres  which  we  pur- 
chased for  housing,  and  are  building  as  fast  as  we 
can,  but  not  on  the  Downs. 

19.328.  But  is  not  there  this  point,  that,  although 
there  may  not  be  any  rateable  value  adjoining  the 
road,  still  it  is  improving  the  rateable  value  of  the 
rest  of  Eastbourne — to  an  extent? — No,  I do  not 
think  so. 

19.329.  But  it  is  an  additional  access  to  East- 
bourne, is  it  not?_The  real  reason  why  that  work 
was  undertaken  was  to  find  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed. 

19.330.  Well,  you  can  -afford  it.  We  were  told  by 
Sir  Henry  Maybury  that  to  reconstruct  the  part  in 
the  Rural  District  Council’s  area  would  cost 
£80,000? — That  is,  if  they  are  going  to  widen  it. 

19.331.  Out  of  which  £40,000  would  fall  on  the 
Road  Fund  and  £40,000  on  the  rural  ratepayers, 
which  would  be  in  addition  to  6s.  9id.  in  the  £ oii  the 
highway  rate  alrea-dy  paid  by  those  rural  ratepayers  ? 

^Of  course,  I do  not.  know  anything  abouit  the 
figures. 

19.332.  It  did  not  cost  you  nearly  so  much  in  East- 
bourne, did  it?  The  £29,000  which  you  expended  on 
the  mile  and  a half  did  not  involve  anything  like  a 
6s.  9Jd.  rate,  which  the  rural  ratepayers  pay  already? 
— Oh  no,  it  did  not  cost  us  so  much.  As  I think  I 
have  said  in  this  supplementary  statement,  I do  not 
think  the  Eastbourne  Town  Council  would  complain 
about  rn-aking  a contribution  to  have  the  whole  of  that 
road  widened  and  improved.  I do  not  think  they 
would  object  on  a fair  basis,  taking  into  account  the 
money  which  Eastbourne  has  already  spent. 

19.333.  Then  we  come  to  the  second  point,  wliich 
I think  you  have  dealt  with  in  answer  to  a question 
about  the  motor  omnibuses? — ^Yes;  I think  I said  that 
this  traffic  does  not  originate  in  ISastbourne. 

19.334.  Whose  traffic  is  it,  then? — It  is  for  the 
country  people  who  come  into  Eastbourne,  and  a very 
great  convenience  it  is  to  them. 

19.335.  And  for  Brighton  people  too? — I do  not 
think  many  people  come  from  Brighton  in  these  omni- 
buses. They  go  from  Brighton  to  Newhaven  or 
Seaford. 

19.336.  But  a lot  of  motors  do  run  on  that  road, 
do  they  not.? — Yes,  they  do.  I am  not  saying  that 
motors  do  not  use  that  road,  but  it  is  in  a very  bad 
state  now. 

19.337.  Owing  to  this  heavy  traffic? — ^Yes,  when 
you  get  beyond  Friston. 

19.338.  But  not  many  char-a-bancs  go  to 
Brighton? — No;  they  go  to  Beachy  Head  and  back 
again. 

19.339.  In  fact,  the  people  who  use  this  road,  or 
the  people  who  put  the  surface  wear  and  tear  ob  it, 
are  not  the  inhabitants  of  Eastbourne  and 
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Brighton,  or  even  Seaford,  but  people  who  live  in 
the  country  districts  and  come  into  Eastbourne  to 
shop? — Yes. 

19.340.  (^Sir  Hyland  Adkins)  : And  if  Eastbourne 
were  not  there,  this  road  would  not  be  much  used, 
would  it? — No — well,  I will  say  no. 

19.341.  And  they  come  into  Eastbourne  to  buy 
things,  and  go  aw^ay  with  what  they  buy?  Is  it  not, 
therefore,  a great  advantage  to  Eastbourne  that 
there  should  be  this  entrance  to  it? — ^I  do  not  think 
it  is  worth  anything  to  Eastbourne  as  an  entrance, 
myself,  and  I have  said  in  my  memorandum  that 
I do  not  think  the  inhabitante  of  Eastbourne  would 
mind  if  there  were  no  such  road  there. 

19.342.  But  they  would  still  like  the  people  to 
come  and  buy,  would  they  not? — But  if  Eastbourne 
people  want  to  get  to  Seaford  they  can  go  by  the 
main  road. 

19.343.  Quite,  but  what  I understood  you  to  say 
was  that  people  came  from  Seaford  and  Newhaven, 
and  perhaps  from  farther  away,  into  Eastbourne  by 
this  road.P — Yes. 

19.344.  Is  it  not  for  the  benefit  of  Eastbourne  that 
such  people  should  come  into  it? — It  is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Eastbourne,  I suppose,  for  people  to  come 
in,  but  I think  there  is  no  advantage  to  Eastbourne 
as  a town.  It  may  be  of  advantage  to  a few  indi- 
viduals who  keep  shops  there,  but,  still,  it  is  not 
like  a main  road  over  which  people  motor.  These 
people  do  not  spend  much  time  in  Eastbourne. 

19,346.  I will  take  your  view — if  there  had  been 
no  Eastbourne  there  would  be  no  road,  and  people 
oome  into  Eastbourne  for  the  benefit  of  Eastbourne 
as  well  as  their  own  benefit? 

19.346.  (Chairman)  : Then,  passing  to  your  third 
point,  you  say  that  the  suggestion  “ that  the  rate- 
payers of  Eastbounie  County  Borough  ....  w'ould 
rcaip  the  advantage  from  any  reconstruction,  as  the 
ratepayers  of  Eastbourne  make  their  living  out  of  the 
holiday  people,”  is  incorrect  .S’ — I say  that  these  are 
not  for  holiday  people  who  come  to  shop  in  East- 
bourne. 

19.347.  A great  number  of  visitors  to  Eastbourne 
come  in  motor-cars,  do  they  not? — Yes. 

19.348.  And  they  come  for  the  day;  they  come  to 
lunch,  or  whatever  it  may  be? — Yes. 

13.349.  Do  they  use  that  road? — I think  not.  I 
think  people  wdio  come  like  that  would  come  by  the 
main  road  from  Brighton. 

19.350.  You  do  not  think  this  road  serves  the 
holiday  people  coming  to  Eastbourne? — No,  I do  not. 

19.351.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : Is  not  the  road  which 
comes  into  Eastbourne  on  a steep  incline? — ^Ygg,  ju.st 
past  the  sanatorium. 

19.362.  (Col.  Williams) : Do  they  use  it  when  stop- 
ping in  Eastbourne  to  go  out  for  trips? — Not  this  par- 
ticular road. 

19.363.  Then  what  is  the  particular  use  of  the  road 
at  all? — It  goes  to  East  Dean  and  Eriston,  and 
these  country  places,  and  it  would  be  a long  way  round 
for  those  people  if  it  were  not  there. 

19,354.  Then  may  I draw  the  inference  from  what 
you  say  that  the  traffic  on  it  is  very  light? — 'No;  there 
is  a very  heavy  traffic  of  these  motor  omnibuses  of  the 
Southdown  Company. 

19,365.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) ; If  this  road  were  made 
better,  would  it  not  be  of  great  value  to  the  people 
in  Eastbourne? — It  would  be  useful,  I think,  to 
people  who  want  to  go  from  Eastbourne  to  Brighton 
or  Newhaven. 

19,356  (Mr.  Lloyd) : And  you  have  also  said  you 
think  your  Council  would  be  willing  to  contribute? — 
I think  they  would. 

19.357.  (Chairman)  : Your  opinion  is  that  if  the 
road  were  made  up  it  would  become  a tourist  road  ? — 
Yes,  I think  it  would. 

19.358.  Then  it  is  a road  which  would  be  valuable, 
but  the  reason  it  is  not  used  is  because  it  has  been  cut 
up  by  these  omnibuses? — Yes;  it  has  been  really 
spoiled,  I am  told,  beyond  We.st  Dean,  getting  to- 
wards Seaford;  it  is  in  a very  bad  condition  indeed. 


19,369.  That  brings  us  to  your  fourth  point,  on 
which  you  say  : “ I have  every  sympathy  with  the 
ratepaj'^ers  in  the  Rural  Districts,  and  I am  quite 
prepared  to  recognise  that  the  making-up  of  this  road 
to  satisfy  present  requirements  is  a burden  which 
should  not  fall  upon  them  entirely.”  You  have  told 
us  that  it  would  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  East- 
bourne?— Yes. 

19.360.  Then  you  go  on  to  say  that,  although  you 
are  not  in  a position  to  pledge  your  Council,  you  ai'e 
quite  prepared  to  say  that,  given  the  power,  the  East- 
bourne Town  Council  would  be  prepared  to  contribute 
a reasonable  sum  towards  the  making  up  of  the  road  ? 
— I think  they  would,  and  I say  the  same  about  a 
road  which  Eastbourne  and  Hastings  have  been  press- 
ing to  have  made  for  a long  time — the  road  leading 
from  the  Marshes  up  to  Bexhill,  which  is  like  a cork- 
screw. 

19.361.  Is  that  the  road  from  Eastbourne  to 
Hastings  ? — Yes. 

19.362.  Where  does  it  go  through? — It  runs  through 
Bexhill.  That  road  is  very  bad  indeed,  and  ive  have 
been  pressing  for  years  to  have  it  improved.  One 
can  understand  that  from  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  the  farmers  do  not  want  a widened  road. 

19.363.  And  they  cannot  afford  it? — No,  and  that 
is  why  I say  that  I am  certain  that  the  Town  Coun- 
cil would  be  with  them. 

19.364.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farmers  would  be 
glad  to  have  a good  road  instead  of  a bad  one;  for 
instance,  for  milk  delivei'3^  it  would  be  a great  con- 
venience?— Yes,  and  we  have  a good  number  of  motor 
wagons  coming  in  from  the  country  districts  with 
milk. 

19.365.  Whom  do  they  belong  to? — They  belong  to 
the  people  in  the  country. 

19.366.  (Sir  Jjewis  Beard) : Are  3'ou  familiar  with 
the  arrangements  made  between  the  Countj'  Council 
of  Lancaster  and  Blaclqiool,  and  the  contribution 
arranged  there,  which  has  been  mentioned  to  us  in 
evidence*  ? — ^No. 

19.367.  That  would  be  a somewhat  similar  projDosi- 
tion  to  the  arrangement  your  Council  would  bo  willing 
to  enter  into? — I have  not  read  the  evidence. 

19.368.  (Col.  Williams)  : But  your  ]joiiit,  I t.ako  it, 
is  that  you  have  not  the  power  to  do  it? — I am  not 
aware  of  any  power.  Under  the  .let  for  the  relief  of 
the  unemployed,  I know  the  main  road  from  Brighton 
was  improved,  and  the  Town  Council  contributed  to 
it. 

(Sir  Leiois  Beard)  : There  are  iva.ys  and  sneaiis,  if 
you  want  to  do  a thing,  by  which  it  can  be  <lono? 

(Col.  Williams)  : I suggest  that  in  the  interests  of 
the  County  Council  you  should  communicate  w'ith 
Blackpool  ? 

19.369.  (Chairman)  : Then  jmu  say  that,  supposing 
there  was  a question  of  nationalisation,  or  making 
the  -whole  cost  of  the  classified  roads  fall  on  the  tax- 
payer, you  think  you  ought  to  be  compensated? — I 
think  we  have  a claim.  Otherwise  it  would  be  charg- 
ing us  twice.  We  have  paid  our  compensation,  which 
would  be  the  full  comiiensation  we.  ought  to  pay.  Now 
when  we  have  contributed  something  towards  the  cost 
of  roads  outside  our  area,  if  you  are  going  to  make 
it  a national  charge,  I think  some  account  ought  to 
be  taken  of  what  we  have  already  paid.  That  is  how 
it  strikes  me.  I think  it  would  be  very  difficult,  Init 
I think  that  is  the  principle. 

(Chairman) : Then  I do  not  know  that  thcT'c  ai'o 
any  further  questions  on  main  roads?  IF  not,  we  will 
pa.ss  to  paragraph  14 — Education. 

Eijucation. 

14.  Touching  educational  matters,  the  County 
Borough  powers  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  Ea»it- 
bourne  residents.  Prior  to  the  obtaining  of  th(isc 
po-svers,  the  County  had  a large  part  in  the  conti-ol 
of  higher  education,  and  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
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securing  contributions  towards  capital  and  ordinary 
expenditure  lor  neoeseary  developments.  For 
example,  the  Council  decided  in  1902  that  a teohnicai 
institute  was  necessary  for  the  educational  require- 
ments of  the  town.  This  included  a boys’  secondary 
school,  a school  of  art,  and  accommodation  for  evening 
classes;  it  also  included  a public  library.  The  total 
contract  for  education  purposes  (excluding  the  public 
library)  amounted  to  £24,064,  and,  after  oonsiderablo 
negotiation,  the  County  Council  made  a grant  of 
£2,00'0  to  this  on  the  understanding  that  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  places  were  assured  to  County  scholars  in 
perpetuity. 

15.  The  position  in  Eastbourne  with  regard  to 
higher  education  before  it  became  a County  Borough 
was  that  the  Borough  could  formulate  and  carry  out 
its  own  policy  in  regard  to  education,  provided  it 
did  not  expect  the  County  Oounoil  to  increase  its 
fixed  grant  which  was  considerably  loss  than  its  fair 
pj’oportion  of  the  “ whiskey  money  ” and  that  the 
whole  cost  of  progress  should  be  met  out  of  the 
Borough  Education  Fund.  This  meant  that  the  rate- 
payers, in  addition  to  paying  the  County  rate,  had 
tfi  pay  an  additional  Borough  rate  for  education 
purposes. 

16.  Since  Eastbourne  has  become  a County  Borough 
it  has  had  entire  freedom  in  matters  of  higher 
education,  and  has  purchased  new  premises  for  its 
two  secondary  schools  and  has  establdshed  a day  con- 
tinuation school  and  also  developed  its  evening  school 
education.  These  facilities  are  not  enjoyed  in  the 
County  area  around  Eastbourne,  and  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  they  would  not  be  enjoyed  by  the  East- 
bourne reisi  dents  to  such  an  extent  if  Eastbourne  had 
not  had  County  Borough  powers.  The  Education 
Authorit3'  is  now  able  to  settle  its  own  educational 
policj'  and  to  control  the  financing  of  it.  I can  with, 
confidence  refer  the  Commission  to  the  Board  of 
Education  as  to  the  efficiency  of  our  higher  education. 
It  is  in  my  opinion  much  superior  to  that  afforded  in 
the  Count.y — probably  what  the  County  provides  is 
sufficient  for  an  agricultural  area,  but  not  for  a town. 

17.  At  the  present  time  Eastbourne  is  admitting  48 
County  scholars  to  their  secondary  schools  at  a slightly 
higher  fee  than  is  charged  to  those  in  Eastbourne, 
and  is  also  admitting  54  scholars  to  their  school  of 
art,  day  continuation  school  and  evening  classes  on 
the  same  terms  as  Eastbourne  residents,  so  that  the 
County  are  really  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  our 
scheme  at  no  expense  to  themselves. 


19.370.  {Chairman) : You  have  alwa5's  dealt  with 
elementary  education,  have  you  notP — Yes. 

19.371.  Then  we  get  to  higher  education,  which  I 
think  you  did  mention  before,  and  answered  a ques- 
tion about  it.? — Yes. 

19.372.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : Speaking  generally 
on  these  paragraphs,  before  you  became  a County 
Borough  there  was,  no  doubt,  in  a town  such  as  yours, 
more  zeal  for  higher  education  than  there  was 
throughout  a rural  County,  as  East  Sussex  pre- 
dominantly is.? — Yes. 

19.373.  And  you  are  aware  that  since  jmu  became 
a County  Borough,  higher  education  has  been  con- 
siderably speeded  up,  in  spite  of  the  bad  times,  under 
the  Fisher  Act,  and  the  policy  of  certain  Local 
Authorities  generally? — Yes,  and  I can  say  that  for 
East  Sussex  too. 

19.374.  Perhaps  you  know  that  they  have  already 
bought  sites  for  secondary  schools,  one  in  Bexhill? — 
Yes. 

19,376.  And  no  doubt  j-ou  had  more  educational 
zeal,  and  to  a certain  extent  more  resources  in  pro- 
portion, than  the  County  of  East  Sussex  generally 
had  before  1911? — Yes. 

19,376.  Since  then  they  have  improved,  and  j'ou. 
a separate  County  Borough,  have  improved  consider- 
ably— is  not  that  what  it  comes  to? — Yes.  I think, 
with  regard  to  higher  education,  we  moved  long 
before  we  became  a County  Borough. 


19.377.  I have  no  doubt  you  did? — Our  complaint 
was  that  we  did  not  get  our  fair  proportion  of  what 
I call  the  whiskey  monej'  for  education;  we  were 
limited  to  a penny  rate,  and  therefore  we  could  not 
do  what  we  would  like  to  do;  but  now  that  the  rate 
limit  has  been  removed,  our  secondary  schools  have 
moved  rapidly. 

19.378.  Education  is  rather  a speciality  in  East- 
bourne, is  it  not — you  are  renowned  for  it? — I think 
we  have  a very  good  name,  not  only  with  regard  to 
the  preparatory  schools,  but  also  with  regard  to  the 
elementary  and  higher  education  under  the  control 
of  the  Council. 

19.379.  In  the  days  of  your  greatest  grievance 
against  the  County,  there  was  no  compulsory  power 
for  indefinite  rating  in  the  Education  Act  at  all,  and 
then  that  was  corrected,  and  since  the  Fisher  Act 
there  has  been  a greater  impetus? — iWell,  we  did  not 
feel  any  greater  impetus  under  the  Fisher  Act. 

19.380.  But  the  country  generally  needed  the  Fisher 
Act,  did  it  not?  The  division  between  Eastbourne 
and  East  iSussex  to-day  is  much  less  sharp  than  it 
was?^Yes,  they  have  certainly  improved  since  1918. 

19.381.  {Col.  Williams)  : Do  you  think  higher  edu- 
cation is  a service  which  could  be  performed  at  the 
cost  of  a common  fund  between  the  Counties  and  the 
County  Boroughs  ? lit  does  often  happen,  does  it  not, 
that  people  surrounding  a County  Borough  do  come 
into  the  Borough  for  higher  education  purposes? — 
Yes. 

19.382.  Do  not  you  think  that  is  a service  which 
might  lend  itself  to  a common  fund? — I think  it 
might  be  made  by  arrangement,  subject  to  the 
accommodation  in  surrounding  districts,  and  subject 
to  contribution  orders. 

19.383.  {Sir  Lewis  Heard) : Of  course,  j'ou  know 
that  education  is  subsidised  by  a common  fund  for  the 
whole  country? — Yes. 

19.384.  {Chairman)  : There  is  in  the  Act  of  1921, 
section  6,  provision  for  combination  of  areas  for 
higher  education.? — Yes. 

19.385.  Has  that  ever  been  considered  by  your 
Council? — point  out  here  that  we  take  a consider- 
able interest  in  County  pupils. 

19.386.  Yes,  I see  that,  but  I mean,  have  J’ou 
considei-ed  the  formal  application  of  section  6 ? — No, 
because  you  see,  for  higher  education  we  have  taken 
them  all  in  that  come  from  the  County — we  have 
raised  no  objection  at  all. 

19.387.  But  you  charge  a slightly  higher  fee,  do  you 
not.? — Yes.  You  see,  they  contributed  £2,000  to  the 
teohnicai  institute,  and:  we  gave  them  the  right  to 
send  ten  per  cent,  in  at  a lower  fee,  but  I think  it  is 
only  of  recent  years  that  we  have  charged  a little 
higher  fee  for  those  coming  from  the  County. 

19.388.  {Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : The  ideal  system 

would  be,  would  it  not,  that  children  paid  the  same 
fee,  whether  they  had  the  luck  to  be  born  in  the 
flourishing  Eastbourne  Borough,  or  at  East  Dean, 
poor  little  things?—  Yes. 

19.389.  Do  you  see  anj’  insuperable  difficulty  in  this 
problem  of  higher  education  being  solved  by  mutual 
consent  and  goodwill  between  County  Boroughs  and 
Counties? — No,  I think  we  have  solved  it. 

19.390.  {Chairman):  To  a verj-  large  extent,  but 
there  is  this  small  difference  of  a higher  fee,  and  there 
might  be  other  difficulties — supposing  you  had  your 
schools  very  nearly  full,  would  it  be  the  Couiity 
children  who  would  have  to  give  waj'.? — They  must, 

19.391.  You  see  that  is  the  difficulty? — Yes,  but  you 
see,  the  higher  fee  is  only  charged  because  the  parents 
of  these  children  are  not  contributing  to  the  higher 
education  rate  which  the  Eastbourne  ratepajmrs  have 
to  pay  to  maintain  these  schools. 

19.392.  But  supposing  a school  has  only  two 
vacancies,  and  foui-  people  apply,  two'  from  the 
County  and  two  from  the  Borough,  who  would  get 
admission? — Well,  we  should  look  after  our  own 
children  first. 

19.393.  But  the  ideal  thing  is  that  everybody  should 
get  their  education,  whether  thc3’  live  in  the  County 
or  the  Borough? — Yes. 
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(Col.  Williams) : That  would  he  so  under  a common 
fund  system? 

(iS'ir  Byland  Adhins) : And  if  the  County  contribu- 
ted something  reasonable  to  your  higher  schools,  and 
had  a representation  on  the  Committee,  it  would  not 
matter  whether  a child  was  born  in  Eastbourne  or 
East  Dean  ? 

19.394.  (Chairman) : I take  it  the  higher  fee  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  higher  rate  which  the  Eastbourne 
people  have  to  pay? — ^Yes. 

19.395.  Then  the  extra  cost  falls,  not  on  the  fees, 
but  on  the  rates,  does  it  not  ? — The  cost  of  the  higher 
education  is  borne  by  the  Eastbourne  ratepayers  for 
the  children  of  Eastbourne. 

19,395.  And  for  the  County  people  they  have  to 
pay? — A good  many  of  the  children  of  Eastbourne 
have  to  pay  fees — about  half  are  taken  in  free. 

19,397.  Of  course,  some  are  taken  in  free,  but  the 
cost  is  covered? — Oh,  no,  it  is  hot  covered.  We  charge 
a little  higher  fee  because  the  outside  parents  do  not 
contribute  to  the  rates,  but  the  amount  we  receive 
from  the  small  extra  fee  is  infinitesimal. 

19,393.  (Col.  Williams) : But  the  actual  charge  is 
made  on  the  individual  scholar ; it  is  not  a contribu- 
tion made  by  the  County  ? — Quite — I follow  what  you 
mean — it  is  paid  by  the  parents. 

19.399.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard) : The  County  Council 

make  no  contribution? — All  we  have  had  from  the 
County  Council  is  £2,000  towards  the  cost  of  the 
Technical  Institute. 

19.400.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : That  is  when  you 
w'ere  in  the  County? — That  is  when  we  were  in  the 
Count5^ 

19.401.  (Lord  Strachie) : They  do  not  pay  so  much 
per  child? — No.  Under  the  new  Education  Act  we 
could  call  upon  them  for  a contribution  Order.  I 
saw  the  Secretary  of  the  Education  Committee  the 
other  day  with  regard  to  finding  places  in  elementary 
schools  in  Eastbourne  for  County  children,  and  I 
think  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  we  could 
call  for  a contribution  on  the  basis  of  so  much  per 
child;  but  the  point  was  this,  that  we  should  not 
have  accommodation  for  children  of  eleven,  because 
the  whole  system  has  been  revised. 

19.402.  (Sir  George  Maedonogh) : What  will 

happen  then — will  you  get  a contribution  from  the 
County  Council  towards  the  expense  of  building 
extra  schools? — I do  not  know.  I think  the  County 
Council  will  have  to  find  their  own  accommodation. 

19.403.  [Sir  Lexois  Beard) : I understand  that  the 
relations  between  you  and  the  East  Sussex  County 
Council  on  this  matter  are  quite  friendly? — Quite. 

19.404.  Of  course,  the  development  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  hands  of  the  public  Authorities  is  quite 
a recent  matter? — Yes. 

19.405.  And  we  have  not  yet  quite  seen  our  way 
to  the  end  of  the  local  problems?  You  have  your 
local  problems  at  Eastbourne,  and  there  are  others 
in  Lancashire,  and  they  are  being  worked  out  gene- 
rally.'’— Yes. 

19.406.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  working  out  in 
a satisfactory  way,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  these 
problems  as  to  accommodation? — No. 

19',407.  What  the  solution  will  be  you  do  not  know, 
but  you  are  satisfied  that  there  will  be  a solution? — 
Yes.  The  only  difiiculty  would  be  if  we  wanted  ad- 
ditional accommodation. 

19.408.  That  is  going  to  be  everybody’s  difficulty, 
of  course,  but  that  has  to  be  met  somehow  or  other, 
whether  it  is  a County  Council,  a County  Borough 
Council,  or  a Non-County  Borough  Council  concerned? 
— Yes.  Up  to  the  present  we  have  not  had  any  diffi- 
culty; we  have  taken  in  pupils  from  the  County, 
and  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  take  them  into  the  elementary  schools. 

19.409.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins)  : On  the  pure  ground 
of  accommodation? — That  is  so. 

19.410.  On  paragraph  17,  you  have  just  admitted 
that  there  was  a little  higher  fee  which  had  to  be 
paid  by  .the  parents ; so  that  they  are  not  enjoying 
all  the  advantages  at  no  expense  ? — That  is  only  in  the 


secondary  schools.  In  the  others  they  are  taken  in 
on  the  same  terms. 

. 19,411.  But  there  are  so  few  in  the  case  of  the 
secondary  schools? — But  if  you  look  at  the  last  para- 
graph, I say,  “ and  is  also  admitting  54  scholars  to 
their  , school  of  art,  day  continuation  school  and 
evening  classes  on  the  same  terms.”  That  is  at  no 
expense  to  the  County  Council. 

19.412.  I say  that  applies  to  the  County  Council? — 
It  applies  to  everything. 

19.413.  You  get  the  fee  from  the  hapless  parent? — 
No  extra  fees  are  paid  by  those  54  scholars. 


Helations  between  Town  and  Countiiy. 

18.  I know  it  was  said  that  Eastbourne  had  its 
representatives  on  the  County  Council,  but  their 
views  were  like  a voice  in  the  wilderness,  as  their 
votes  were  completely  outweighed  by  the  votes  or 
the  Counfy  representatives. 

19.  No  doubt  it  will  be  said  that  Eastbourne,  having 
become  a County  Borough,  obtained  relief  from  the 
County  rate.  My  answer  is  “ yes,  but  only  after  we 
paid  the  full  compensation  demanded  by  the  Countv 
Council  in  settlement  of  its  liability.” 

20.  I am  prepared  to  admit  that,  within  the  last 
year  or  two,  and  since  the  imposition  of  the  Motor 
Licence  Duties,  the  County  Council  have  very 
materially  improved  the  main  roads  surrounding  th<- 
town;  but  the  principle  remains  that  Eastbourne 
could  not,  before  it  was  made  a County  Borough, 
and  cannot  now,  bring  to  bear  upon  the  County 
Council  any  effective  influence  in  this  important 
matter. 

21.  We  live  in  democratic  days,  and  more  and  more 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  desire  to  have  the  control 
and  management  of  their  own  areas.  They  know 
what  they  want  and  they  send  representatives  to  the 
governing  body  who  will  carry  out  what  they  want. 
It  would  be  a very  retrograde  step  and  strongly  con- 
tested if  any  suggestion  were  made  that  Eastbourne, 
for  example,  should,  in  any  respect,  be  again  placed 
under  the  heel  of  the  County  Council. 

22.  Eastbourne  was  incorporated  in  1883,  and, 
when  I went  there  in  1890,  there  were  many  who  used 
to  speak  of  the  government  by  the  Local  Board.  It 
was  described  as  being  a body  of  County  Magistrates 
and  representatives  of  owners  of  property,  all  of  whom 
were  governed  by  the  Vicar,  and  it  was  the  Vicar, 
therefore,  who  really  governed  the  Town. 


19.414.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : With  regard  to 

paragraph  18,  that  is  before  you  became  a County 
Borough? — Yes. 

19.415.  What  you  say  there  is,  “ Their  views  were 
like  a voice  in  the  wilderness,  as  their  votes  were 
completely  outweighed  by  the  votes  of  the  County 
representatives.”  It  would  help  me  if  you  knew 
of  certain  definite  cases  in  which  the  votes  of  East- 
bourne County  Councillors  from  Eastbourne  were 
outvoted  by  others,  in  which  the  members  for  East- 
bourne were  solid  on  one  side,  and  the  members  for  the 
bulk  of  Ea.st  Sussex  were  solid  on  the  other?  I know 
we  are  talking  about  a time  before  1911,  but  it  is 
rather  easy  to  make  a general  •statement  of  this  kind, 
which  leaves  a rather  strong  impression  on  the  mind, 
and  one  would  like  to  have  concrete  cases? — I am 
speaking,  of  course,  from  my  memory  of  what  East- 
bourne representatives  on  the  County  Council  used 
to  say  on  coming  back  from  the  County  Council 
meetings.  I have  an  alderman  on  my  Council  now 
who  used  to  be  one  of  the  members  on  the  County 
Council,  and  it  was  his  complaint,  “ Really  it  is  no 
use  Eastbourne  asking  for  anything  in  the  County 
Council.” 

19.416.  Let  me  undestand — this  was  not  on  any 
general  County  business  common  to  Plastbourne  and 
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the  County ; it  was  when  Eastbourne  made  some  par- 
ticular request  for  itself? — Oh,  yes. 

19.417.  I only  wanted  to  know  where  we  were? 
You,  of  course,  quite  realise  that  there  is  one  thing 
which  cannot  be  done  now;  that  is  to  disestablish  a 
County  Borough  ? — ^I  am  very  pleased  to  hear  it. 

19.418.  Do  not  you  know  that  everything  else  in 
the  world  may  he  shaken — Ministries,  Churches,  and 
even  Trade  Unions,  and  the  one  thing  which  cannot 
be  upset  is  the  County  Borough — ^you  know  that? — I 
do  not  know  about  “ cannot  he  ” ; I only  hope  it  will 
not  he. 

19.419.  In  paragraph  20  you  say  that  even  now, 
although  the  main  roads  surrounding  the  town  have 
been  improved,  “ Eastbourne  could  not,  before  it  was 
made  a County  Borough,  and  cannot  now,  bring  to 
bear  upon  the  County  Council  any  efiective  influence 
in  this  important  matter.”  But  have  they  not  be- 
come better  partly  because  of  your  influence  in  that 
direction?  No  County  Council  want  to  have  an 
important  County  Borough  at  enmity  with  them,  'and 
you  are  not  at  enmity? — ^Well,  w©  hop©  it  was  due 
to  representations  made  by  Eastbourne ; all  I can  say 
is,  they  took  their  time  about  it. 

19.420.  I know;  we  have  had  that  already — ^ih© 
war,  and  the  difficulty  of  materials? — I am  speaking 
about  the  attention  the  County  Council  gave  them — 
they  preferred  other  parts  of  the  County  to  East- 
bourne? We  need  not  go  over  that  ground  again. 

19.421.  You  think  so,  I know? — ^No,  I am  telling 
you  of  what  was  said. 

19.422.  On  paragraph  21  I want  to  ask  you  this? 
You  say:  “We  live  in  democratic  days,  and  more 
and  more  the  inhabitants  of  towns  desire  to  have  the 
control  and  management  of  their  own  areas.”  That 
applies,  does  it  not,  not  only  to  towns,  but  to  every 
place  where  local  democratic  feeling  is  strong? — Yes. 

19.423.  And  if  that  were  carried  too  far,  it  would 
mean  the  destruction  of  all  government,  would  it 
not — every  parish  could  not  manage  its  own  poor,  foi 
instance?  The  poorer  pai’ts  of  iLondon  could  not  get 
on  without  assistance  from  the  richer  parts?  The 
desire  to  have  control  of  our  own  area  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  wish  to  enter  into  partnership  with 
a number  of  other  areas  for  common  purposes,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes. 

19.424.  It  ought  to  be,  anyhow  P — ^Yes,  certainly. 

19.425.  Then  you  say;  “ It  would  be  a very  retro- 
grade step  and  strongly  contested  if  any  suggestion 
were  made  that  Eastbourne,  for  example,  should,  in 
any  respect,  be  again  placed  under  the  heel  of  the 
County  Council.”  I have  already  pointed  out  to  you 
that  there  is  no  danger?— I do  not  object  to  taking 
out  the  words  “ the  heel  of  ” ? 

19.426.  1 was  going  to  ask  you  to.P — I will  with- 
draw those  three  words. 

19.427.  Keep  them  in,  if  you  will,  and  add  these 
words:  “but  it  is  most  desirable  that  they  should 
walk  arm  in  arm”?  Will  you  accept  that.? — That 
strikes  me  as  a picturesque  expression. 

19.428.  But  is  it  not  the  truth — ^picturesque  expres- 
sions are  always  valuable  when  they  express  the 
truth?  You  will  carry  the  metaphor  a little  further, 
will  you? — Yes. 

19.429.  With  regard  to  pai'agraph  22,  I undemtand 
that  that  is  merely  a picturesque  and  most  thrilling 
description  of  local  history? — It  is  merely  a comment 
oh  the  difference  between  local  government  as  it  was 
before  Eastbourne  was  incorporated,  and  as  it  is  now. 

19.430.  You  say  it  was  “ a body  of  County  Magis- 
trates and  i-epresentatives  of  owners  of  property,  all 
of  whom  were  governed  by  the  Vicar,  and  it  was  the 
Vicar,  therefore,  who  really  governed  the  town,”  a 
unique  example  of  a Prince-Bishop  reigning? — He 
was  an  example  of  a good  strong  Vicar. 

19.431.  (Col.  Williams) : In  those  days,  if  there  was 
a Local  Board,  they  were  popularly  elected,  were  they 
not?- — They  were  elected  on  the  principle  of  six  votes 
as  ratepayers  and  six  as  owner. 


Police. 

23.  One  of  the  first  matters.  I had  to  deal  udth  was 
the  establishment  of  a separate  police  force  for  the 
Borough.  Up  to  1889,  Eastbourne,  like  many  other 
Boroughs,  was  being  watched  by  the  County  police 
without  any  consolidation  agreement,  and,  therefore, 
without  power  to  levy  any  rat©  for  the  services  of  the 
County  police.  In  1889,  the  Council  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  County  Council  that  the  County 
police  should  continue  to  watch  the  Borough  as  they 
had  previously  done  though  without  legal  sanction. 
In  the  year  1899  the  Council  gave  notice  to  terminate 
this  agreement.  The  Home  Secretary  refused  to 
permit  this,  but  suggested  that  the  Council  should 
interview  the  County  Council  with  a view  to  the 
charges  being  reduced.  These  charges  amounted  to 
£2,433  per  annum  for  the  services  of  31  men,  though 
it  was  practically  admitted  by  the  County  Council 
that  the  Borough  only  received  on  an  average  the 
services  of  a less  number  of  men.  The  County  Council 
agreed  to  reduce  the  charges  to  £2,080  per  annum, 
but  the  Town  Council  adhered  to  their  resolution  to 
appoint  a separate  Borough  police  force.  The  Home 
Secretary  (the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Matthews)  was  then 
interviewed,  and  .he  ultimately  sanctioned  the 
establishment  of  a Borough  force.  One  Chief 
Constable,  two  inspectors,  six  sergeants  and  twenty- 
nine  constables  wore  appointed  by  the  Watch 
Committee.  It.  was  agreed  that  the  Town  Council 
should  pay  the  superannuation  of  the  County  men 
who  had  actually  served  in  Eastbourne  on  the  basis 
of  such  service,  and  that  the  County  Council  should 
refund  to  the  ToWn  Council  the  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  the  police  stations  and  other  County  property  paid 
by  the  Borough,  amounting  to  some  £3,000.  The 
Borough  polio©  first  commenced  duty  on  5th  April, 
1891.  The  amount  received  from  the  County  Council’ 
viz.,  £3,000,  was  invested  as  a police  pension  fund. 

24.  .1  mention  this  matter  merely  to  illustrate  the 
fact  that  Eastbourne,  when  it  was  a Non-County 
Borough,  contributed  considerable  sums  to  the  County 
above  the  cost  of  the  services  rendered,  that  the 
police  were  controlled  not  by  the  people’s  repre- 
sentatives but  by  the  Chief  Constable  of  the  County, 
and  that  the  people  of  Eastbourne  enjoy  much 
greater  public  protection  than  they  would  be 
receiving  under  the  County.  The  fears  expressed 
at  the  time  that  the  Watch  Committee  would  be 
influenced  by  ratepayers  so  as  to  lead  them  to  restrict 
the  police  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  have  not 
been  realised,  and  I am  confident  that  our  force  is 
at)  efficient  and  as  impartial  as  any  in  the  country. 


19.432.  (Chairman) : You  now  have  your  own  police 
force,  and  I believe  you  have  your  own  Commission 
of  the  Peace  now? — Yes. 

19.433.  And  your  own  Quarter  Sessions? — No,  not 
our  own  Quarter  Sessions;  we  go  to  Lewes. 

19.434.  (Sir  Hyland  Adkins) : I suppose  there  is  so 
little  crime  in  the  preparatory  schools  that  you  need 
no  Quarter  Sessions?  You  have  a separate  police 
force,  and  there  are  many  areas  which  have  that, 
are  there  not,  without  being  a County  Borough? — ^We 
already  do  it.  I was  only  pointing  this  out  to  show 
that  when  we  were  a Non-County  Borough  we  were 
charged  for  the  watching  of  the  Borough  for  28  or 
31  men,  and  we  only  had  the  services  of  21. 

19.435.  That  was  before  you  had  your  own  police 
force? — That  was  before  we  had  our  own  police  force. 

19.436.  But  I say  that  you  might  have  had  your 
own  police  force  without  becoming  a County  Borough? 
— W©  had — we  had  the  power  to  have  our  own  police 
force. 

19.437.  And  when  you  got  your  own  police  force, 
you  did  -not  have  to  pay  for  the  31  watchers? — And 
not  get  their  services.  No,  it  is  only  the  complaint 
we  made  that  we  did  not  get  our  full  value  for  the 
money. 

19.438.  The  argument  is  that  a Borough  situated 
as  yours  is  should  have  its  own  force  ? — Yes. 
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19.439.  (Chairman) : Is  not  the  question  of  police 
a matter  which  might  he  open  to  arrangement?  As 
Sir  Hyland  points  out,  your  town  may  he  one  of  the 
beautiful  places  where  there  is  nq  crime,  which  would 
he  to  your  advantage? — ^Yes.  We  maintain  a fairly 
large  police  force  for  the  prevention  of  crime. 

19.440.  (Mr.  PritcKa/i'd) : And  on  that  the  charge  is 
to  a large  extent  equalised  hy  the  contribution  made 
by  the  State? — ^Yes.  A very  considerable  number  of 
our  force  now  have  to  he  kept  on  point  duty. 

19.441.  (Sir  George  Macdonogh) : Still,  you  know, 
many  people  consider  it  very  regrettable  that  this 
multiplication  of  police  forces  should  have  taken 
place? — That  may  he,  and  I think  I had  myself  some 
feeling  that  a small  force  such  as  Eastbourne  would 
have  to  have  would  not  he  ^as  efficient  as  if  it  were 
in  the  County  under  one  head — a big  force;  hut  now 
I am  hound  to  say  that  my  experience  is  quite  the 
contrary. 

19.442.  (Mr.  Pritchard) : You  mean  to  say,  that 
was  your  fear? — Yes,  hut  now  my  experience  is  quite 
the  contrary. 

19.443.  (Chairman) : It  is  the  view,  I think,  in  some 
County  Boroughs  that  it  is  preferable  to  he  policed 
hy  the  County  ? — Yes,  hut  I am  quite  certain  that  the 
Eastbourne  Town  Council  would  not  say  that. 

19.444.  (Col.  Williams) : Merely  on  the  ground  of 
fin.ance? — No. 

19,446.  The  point  here  is  that  you  did  not  get 
constables  equivalent  to  the  money  you  paid? — It  is 
not  merely  on  the  question  of  finance.  Our  com- 
plaint with  regard  to  the  County  was  that  we  did 
not  get  the  services  of  the  men  we  paid  for.  Now  we 
oan  have  a force  as  strong  as  we  think  necessary. 
Before,  we  should  have  to  go  to  the  County  and  ask 
them  to  let  us  have  two  or  three  or  four  more  men. 

19,446.  Is  your  complaint  that  you  had  not  a 
sufficiency  of  men? — Insufficient  in  the  sense  that  we 
had  not  enough  men. 

(The  Witness 


Major  Waltbe  Augustus  Spaeeow,  0 

19,451.  (Chairman)  : You  are  the  Borough 

Treasurer  of  Eastbourne? — Yes. 

19,462.  You  have  the  memorandum  of  Mr. 
Eovargue  before  you? — Yes. 

19,453.  There  are  certain  questions  which  members 
of  the  Commission  wish  to  put  to  you  about  figures  ? 
—Yes. 

19,464.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : There  is  only  one. 

It  is  with  regard  to  the  £64,000  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 5 of  Mr.  Fovargue’s  memorandum?— In 
addition  to  the  £64,000  compensation  we  paid, 
which,  as  Mr.  Eovargue  has  said,  was  more  or  less 
on  the  basis  of  the  principles  followed  by  the  Local 
Government  Commissioners  under  the  Act  of  1888. 
we  divided  our  Exchequer  Contribution  Account  on 
similar  lines,  paying  to  the  County  and  the  County 
Borough  as  newly  constituted  what  were  known  as 
discontinued  grants,  and  the  balance  on  the  basis 
of  rateable  value  on  the  appointed  day.  The  effect 
of  that,  comparing  that  principle  with  the  principle 
followed  in  the  West  Hartlepool  case,  in  which  it  was 
decided  that  no  compensation  should  be  paid,  meant 
that  the  County  Council  gained  to  the  extent  of 
something  like  £2,800  a year;  so  that  that,  I think, 
must  he  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  payment  of 
the  compensation  as  a gain  or  recompense  to  the 
County  Council  on  the  Eastbourne  severance. 

19,455.  (Sir  Lewis  Beard)  : Discontinued  grants 

are  grants  which  the  County  Council  had  formerly 
paid  out  of  the  Exchequer  contributions,  and  they 
fell  to  be  paid  hy  Eastbourne  and  the  County  in 
the  future  separately? — Hardly  that — the  discon- 
tinued grants  were  certain  grants  made  in  the  years 
1887  and  1888;  that  is  to  say,  before  County  Councils 


(Mr.  Pritchard) : Your  complaint  was  that  you  were 
paying  for  more  men  than  you  got? 

19.447.  (Col.  Williams) : Did  the  County  ever 

refuse  to  increase  your  force  when  you  asked  for  more 
men? — Well,  the  change  took  place  in  1890,  and  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  the  Home  Secretary  made  us 
prove  our  case  before  he  would  give  us  sanction  to 
terminate  the  agreement  with  the  County  Council. 

19.448.  But  do  you  as  a matter  of  fact  say  that 
Eastbourne  did  demand  the  services  of  additional 
police  who  were  required  for  proper  services,  and 
that  that  demand  was  refused  by  the  County  ? — Yes,  I 
say  that  definitely. 

19.449.  (Chairman):  When  were  you  granted  a 

separate  Commission  of  the  Peace? — Before  we  were 
made  a County  Borough. 

19,460.  Was  it  before  you  had  a separate  police 
force? — ^We  had  a separate  police  force  first. 


Conclusion. 

25.  The  election  of  the  Town  Council,  the  formation 
of  a separate  police  force,  the  grant  of  a separate 
Commission  of  the  Peace,  and,  ultimately,  the  creation 
of  the  town  into  a County  Borough,  gradually  brought 
about  the  complete  independence  of  the  Borough  from 
the  County,  and  I venture  to  think  that  this  has 
been  to  the  advantage  of  the  inhalbitants  of  the  town 
Further,  I do  not  see  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
County  have  any  cause  to  complain,  but  rather  the 
contrary. 

(Chairman) : ■ Then,  coming  to  paragraph  25 — • 
Conclusion,  I do  not  know  that  there  are  any  further 
questions  to  put  to  you?  We  are  very  grateful  to 
you  for  your  evidence.  There  are  one  or  two  ques- 
tions on  finance  which  certain  members  of  the  Com- 
mission want  to  put  to  the  Borough  Treasurer,  and 
as  he  is  present,  perhaps  he  would  not  mind  taking 
the  chair  for  a moment. 

withdrew.) 

.B.E.,  P.S.A.A.,  called  and  examined. 

and  County  Boroughs  were  actuallj^  formed.  They 
were  taken  as  a prior  charge  hy  the  Local  Government 
Commissioners  under  the  1888  Act  on  what  we  know 
as  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account.  They  do 
not  correspond  altogether  with  the  various  prior 
charges  under  sections  24  and  26  of  the  Act  of  1888 — 
of  course,  the  payments  under  that  Act  are  very 
much  greater — but  the  discontinued  grants  were 
certain  grants  in  1887  and  1888. 

19,456.  What  I want  to  make  clear  is  that  the  dis- 
continued grants  were  a liability  which  had  been  on 
the  full  undivided  County  before  that,  and  fell  as  a 
separate  liability  on  the  two  Authorities  afterwards  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

19.467.  (Sir  Byland  Adkins) : Have  you  a separate 
Coroner  in  Eastbourne? — No. 

19.468.  He  is  still  the  County  Coroner,  and  you 
pay  a certain  quota  of  his  salary? — That  is  so.  I 
may  say  that  there  are  a number  of  services  to  which 
Eastbourne  continues  to  contribute,  and  provision 
was  made  for  that  in  the  1910  Act,  under  which  we 
got  County  Borough  powers. 

19.469.  (Chairman) : What  are  they  ? — Coroner’s 

salary,  fares  and  expenses;  contributions  to  certain 
ex-prison  officers;  contributions  to  County  pauper 
lunatics. 

19,460.  Do  you  send  your  pauper  lunatics  to  the 
County  Asylum? — ^We  have  an  arrangement  for 
certain  of  our  pauper  lunatics  to  go  to  the  County 
Asylum,  we  paying  contribution  for  maintenance  and 
accommodation,  and  we  have  another  arrangement 
with  the  County  Borough  of  Brighton  to  send 
patients  to  their  asylum  under  some  arrangement — 
an  accommodation  charge  and  maintenance. 
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19.461.  {Sir  Lewis  Beard) : : But  the  contribution 
you  are  now  mentioning  is  a,  different  thing— what 
you  mean  is  the  contribution  of  6s.  per  head,  is  it 
not.P^4e.  a head. 

19.462.  Which  had  to  be  paid  to  the  Guardians 
in  respect  of  their  maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics  ? 

— That  is  a different  charge  from  what  I was 
referring  to.  The  contribution  to  County  pauper 
lunatics  which  I refer  to  as  a continuing  charge  is 
a contribution  towards  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
certain  lunatics  in  cases  in  which,  I think,  no  settle- 
ment can  be  fixed.  Then  we  contribute  also  to  the 
superannuation  of  certain  asylum  ofiBoers.  We  also 
contribute  to  the  loan  which  still  remains  on  the 
Hayward’s  Heath  Asylum,  which  was  taken  over  by 
the  County  Borough  of  Brighton. 

19.463.  {Sir  Byland  Adhins) : Both  those  are 

terminable  charges? — Yes.  We  also  contribute 

towards  the  registration  of  electors.  We  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  Assizes  and  also  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
as  we  did  before.  The  amount  for  the  past  financial 
year  that  _we_  contributed  was  £1,383,  and  we  term 
those  continuing  charges. 

19.464.  {Chairman) : They  are  all  for  value 

received? — ^Yes. 

19.465.  {Col.  Williams) : As  far  as  the  Coroner  is 
concerned,  on  a vacancy  does  the  appointment  come 

■ {The  Witness 


to  the  County  . Borough  .S — ^As  I understand  it,  the 
arrangement  when  Eastbourne  became  a County 
Borough  was  that  the  'Coroner  should  be  under  the 
County  Council,  and  presumably  any  vacancy,  would 
be  filled  by  them. 

19.466.  {Chairman) : You'  will  not  have  a Borough 
Coroner  ? — No. 

19.467.  {Sir  JRyland  Adkins):.  In  that  one  par- 
ticular, whereas  before  you  became  a County 
Borough  your  Coiinty  Councillors,  had  a vo'be  for  the 
County  Coroner,  in  future  he  will  be  appointed  by 
Sussex,  outside  Eastbourne? — ^^That  apparently  would 
be  the  position. 

19.468.  {Chairman) : But  still  it  is  the  fact,  is  it 
not,  that  some  Non-County  Boroughs  have  their  own 
Coroners  .P — -Yes,  but  it  is  a special  arrangement.  I 
think  the  present  aa-rangement  only  applies  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  present  Coroner? 

19.469.  {Sir  Jtylamd  Adkins):  And  then,  I think, 
you  will  have  one  all  to  yourselves? — Yes. 

19.470.  Do  you  think  you  are  big  enough  to  run  a 
Coroner  ?— There  is  a section  in  the  Act  of  1910  which 
says  that  “ until  the  death  of  the  present  holder  of 
the  office  ” the  position  is  to  remain  as  it  was  before 
Eastbourne  became  a County  Borough. 

withdrew.) 
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Ely,  Isle  of,  see  Cambridge. 

Essex Price  12s.  6d.  (12s.  9d.) 

Gloucester  Price  9s.  (9s.  3d.) 

Hants  and  Isle  of  Wight 

Price  12s.  (12s.  3d.) 

Hereford  Price  6s.  (6s.  2d.) 

Hertford  ...  Price  7s.  6d.  (7s.  8d.) 
Huntingdon,  see  Cambridge. 

Kent  Price  14s.  (14s.  4d.) 


Text  and  Tables.  County  op 

Lancaster Price  20s.  (20s.  6d.) 

Leicester  ...  Price  8s.  6d.  (8s.  8Jd.) 
Lincoln  and  Rutland 

Price  16s.  (16s.  4d.) 
Middlesex  ...  Price  10s.  (10s.  3Jd.) 

Sforfolk  Price  9s.  (9s.  3d.) 

Northampton  Price  10s.  (lOs.  2Jd.) 

Northumberland  Price  9s.  (9s.  3d.) 

Nottingham  Price  7s.  6d.  (7s.  8Jd.) 

Oxford  Price  7s.  (7s.  2d.) 

Peterborough  Soke  of,  see  Northampton. 
Biutland,  see  Lincoln. 

Shropshire  ...  Price  7s.  6d.  (7s.  8d.) 

Somerset  Price  10s.  (10s.  3d.) 

Southampton,  see  Hants. 

Stafford  ...  Price  12s.  (12s.  3Jd.) 

Suffolk  Price  10s.  (10s.  3d.) 

Surrey  ...  Price  10s.  (10s.  2J(^.‘). 

Sussex  Price  11s.  (11s.  3d.)'i; 

Warwick  ...  Price  6s.  6d.  (6s.  8Jd.) 
Westmorland,  see  Cumberland. 

Wight,  Isle  of,  see  Hants. 


Text  and  Tables.  County  op 
Wilts  ...  Price  7s.  6d.  (7s.  8Jd.) 

Worcester Price  8s.  (8s.  5"  " 

Yorkshire Price  25s.  (25s. 


Anglesey,  see  Carnarvon. 

Brecknock  and  Radnor 

Price  9s.  (9s.  2Jd.) 
Cardigan  ...  Price  5s.  6d.  (5s.  8d.) 
Carmarthen  ...  Price  6s.  (6s.  2d.) 
Carnarvon  and  Anglesey 

Price  10s.  (10s.  2Jd.) 

Denbigh  Price  6s.  (6s.  2d.) 

Flint  ...  Price  os.  6d.  (5s.  Sd.) 

Glamorgan Price  10s.  (10s.  4d.) 

Merioneth  and  Montgomery 

Price  9s.  (9s.  2Jd.) 
Monmouth  ...  Price  8s.  6d.  (8s.  S|d.) 
Montgomery,  see  Merioneth. 

Pembroke Price  6s.  (6s.  2d.) 

Radnor,  see  Brecknock. 


LOCAL  RATES. 

Statement  showing,  for  each  Borough  and  other  Urban  District  in  England  and  Wales,  and  for  100  typical  Rural 
Parishes,  the  amount  of  Local  Rates  per  pound  of  Assessable  Value,  for  the  Financial  Years  1922-23  and  1923-24 
and  the  Assessable  Value  in  force  at  the  commencement  of  the  Year  1923-24.  1924.  Price  2s.  6d.  (2s.  Id.)  ’ 

Similar  Statement  for  the  Years  1921-22  and  1922-23.  1923.  Price  2s.  (2s.  lid.) 

11  11  ,1  1920-21  and  1921-22.  1922  [Cmd.  1633].  Price  Is.  (Is.  IW.) 

1,  „ „ 1913-14,  1919-20  and  1920-21.  1921  [Cmd.  1155].  Price  dd.  (lOA) 


ROADS  AND  TRAFFIC. 

Report  on  the  Administration  of  the  Road  Fund  for  the  Year  1922-23.  19^3.  Price  2s.  6d.  (2s.  lid.) 

Traffic  Census,  1922. — Report,  including  Tables  of  Statistics  of  Traffic  recorded  in  Class  I.  Roads  in  G-reat  Britain 
during  August,  1922,  together  with  Diagrams,  Charts,  and  two  Maps.  1924.  Price  Is.  (Is.  lid.) 


■'■s 

POLICE  SERVICE. 

Report  of  the  [Desborough]  Committee  on  the  Police  Service  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland. — Part  I.,  1919 

[Cmd.  253].  Price  3d.  (id.) 

Do.  Do.  Do.  Part  II.,  1920  [Cmd.  574].  Price  Ad.  (5d.) 

Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  consider  possible  Readjustments  in  the  Standard  Conditions  of  Service  of  the 
Police  Forces  of  Great  Britain,  1924  [Cmd.  2086].  Price  2d.  (2^d.) 


EXTENSION  OF  BOROUGHS. 


Ministry  of  Health,  Consultative  Council  on  Local  Health  Administration — Report  on  Procedure  in  regard  to 
Proposals  for  the  Extension  of  Boroughs,  etc.,  with  Notes  by  the  Ministry  as  to  certain  of  the  Proposals. 
1921  [Cmd.  1113].  Price  Id.  (lid.) 


Government  Publications  may  be  purchased  through  any  Bookseller  or  directly  from  the  Sale  Offices  of 
H.M.  STATIONERY  OFFICE  at  the  Addresses  shown  on  the  front  cover.  (All  prices  are  net  and  those  in 
parentheses  include  postage.) 
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